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This  Work  is  intended  to  furnish,  together  with  the  ‘ Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  Literature,  and  Doctrines,’  which  will  shortly 
follow,  a complete  account  of  the  leading  Personages,  the  Institu- 
tions, Art,  Social  Life,  Writings  and  Controversies  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
It  commences  at  the  period  at  which  the  ‘ Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ’ 
leaves  off,  and  forms  a continuation  of  it : it  ceases  at  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  because  (as  Gibbon  has  remarked)  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  forms  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modern,  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  It  thus  stops  short  of  what  we 
commonly  call  the  Middle  Ages.  The  later  developement  of  Ritual 
and  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Architecture,  the 
Hagiology  and  Symbolism,  the  Canon  Law,  and  the  Institutions 
generally  of  the  Middle  Ages,  furnish  more  than  sufficient  matter 
for  a separate  book. 

The  present  Work,  speaking  generally,  elucidates  and  explains 
in  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  the  same  class  of  subjects  that 
the  ‘ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  ’ does  in  reference 
to  the  public  and  private  life  of  classical  antiquity.  It  treats  of 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  its  officers,  legislation,  discipline, 
and  revenues ; the  social  life  of  Christians ; their  worship  and 
ceremonial,  with  the  accompanying  music,  vestments,  instruments, 
vessels,  and  insignia ; their  sacred  places ; their  architecture  and 
other  forms  of  Art ; their  symbolism  ; their  sacred  days  and  seasons ; 
the  graves  or  Catacombs  in  which  they  were  laid  to  rest. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  that  every  portion  of  this  wide  and  varied 
field  has  been  treated  with  equal  completeness  ; but  we  may  venture 
to  assert,  that  this  Dictionary  is  at  least  more  complete  than  any 
attempt  hitherto  made  by  English  or  Foreign  scholars  to  treat  in 
one  work  the  whole  archaeology  of  the  early  Church.  The  great 
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work  of  Bingham,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  most  subsequent  books 
on  the  subject,  must  always  be  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  respect ; 
but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  one  man  to  treat  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  fulness  and  accuracy  the  whole  of  so  vast  a subject ; 
and  there  is  probably  no  branch  of  Christian  archaeology  on  which 
much  light  has  not  been  thrown  since  Bingham’s  time  by  the 
numerous  scholars  and  divines  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
special  investigations.  We  trust  that  we  have  made  accessible 
to  all  educated  persons  a great  mass  of  information,  hitherto  only 
the  privilege  of  students  with  the  command  of  a la'rge  library. 

In  treating  of  subjects  like  Church  Government  and  Ritual  it 
is  probably  impossible  to  secure  absolute  impartiality  ; but  we  are 
confident  that  no  intentional  reticence,  distortion  or  exaggeration 
has  been  practised  by  the  writers  in  this  work. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  not  to  insert  in  the  present  work 
an  account  of  the  Literature,  of  the  Sects  and  Heresies,  and  of 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  to  treat  these  subjects  in  the 
‘ Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,’  as  they  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  lives  of  the  leading  persons  in  Church  History, 
and  could  not  with  advantage  be  separated  from  them. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  construct  the  vocabulary  on  an 
entirely  consistent  principle.  Where  a well -recognized  English 
term  exists  for  an  institution  or  an  object,  that  term  has  generally 
been  preferred  as  the  heading  of  an  article.  But  in  many  cases 
obsolete  customs,  offices,  or  objects  have  no  English  name ; and 
in  many  others  the  English  term  is  not  really  co-extensive  with  the 
Latin  or  Greek  term  to  which  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  correspond. 
The  word  Decanus  (for  example)  has  several  meanings  which  are  not 
implied  in  the  English  Dean.  In  such  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  a term  from  the  classic  languages.  Cross-references  are  given 
from  the  synonyms  or  quasi-synonyms  to  the  word  under  which  any 
subject  is  treated.  The  Councils  are  placed  (so  far  as  possible) 
under  the  modern  names  of  the  places  at  which  they  were  held,  a 
cross-reference  being  given  from  the  ancient  name.  In  the  case  of 
the  Saints’  Days,  the  names  of  the  Western  saints  have  been  taken 
from  the  martyrology  of  Usuard,  as  containing  probably  the  most: 
complete  list  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  generally  recognized  in 
the  West  up  to  the  ninth  century ; the  occurrence  of  these  names 
in  earlier  calendars  or  martyrologies  is  also  noted.  In  the  letters  A 
and  B,  however,  the  names  of  Saints  are  taken  principally  from  the 
‘ Marty rologium  Romanum  Yetus,’  and  from  the  catalogues  which 
bear  the  names  of  Jerome  and  of  Bede,  without  special  reference 
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to  Usuard.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Church,  we  have  taken 
from  the  calendars  of  Byzantium,  of  Armenia,  and  of  Ethiopia, 
those  names  which  fall  within  our  chronological  period.  This 
alphabetical  arrangement  will  virtually  constitute  an  index  to  the 
principal  martyrologies,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  calendar, 
dates  of  events  which  are  fixed  — as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  in 
ancient  records  — by  reference  to  some  festival.  The  names  of 
persons  are  inserted  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  Work  only  with 
reference  to  their  commemoration  in  martyrologies  or  their  repre- 
sentations in  art,  their  lives,  when  they  are  of  any  importance, 
being  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography. 

Deferences  are  given  throughout  to  the  original  authorities  on 
which  the  several  statements  rest,  as  well  as  to  modern  writers  of 
repute.  In  citations  from  the  Fathers,  where  a page  is  given  without 
reference  to  a particular  edition,  it  refers  for  the  most  part  to  the 
standard  pagination — generally  that  of  the  Benedictine  editions — 
which  is  retained  in  Migne’s  Patrologia. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  the  Editorship  of  that  por- 
tion which  includes  the  laws,  government,  discipline,  and  revenues  of 
the  Church  and  the  Orders  within  it,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Professor  Stubbs ; the  education  and  social  life  of  Christians  in  those 
of  Professor  Plumptre ; while  the  treatment  of  their  worship  and 
ceremonial  was  entrusted  to  Professor  Cheetham ; all  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  Dr.  William  Smith.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeded, however,  a pressure  of  other  engagements  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  Professors  Stubbs  and  Plumptre  to  continue  their  editorship 
of  the  parts  which  they  had  undertaken ; and  from  the  end  of  the 
letter  C Professor  Cheetham  has  acted  as  Editor  of  the  whole 
work,  always  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  William  Smith. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  express  our  regret  at  the  long  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  announcement  of  the  work.  This 
delay  has  been  owing  partly  to  our  anxious  desire  to  make  it  as 
accurate  as  possible,  and  partly  to  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by 
the  death  of  two  of  our  most  valued  contributors,  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Haddan  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Marriott. 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS’  PREFACE. 


In  offering  this  “ Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities”  to  the  American 
public,  with  our  imprint,  several  very  important  facts  need  to  be  stated.  It  is 
due  to  ourselves  as  Publishers,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
require,  in  their  religious  reading  and  studies,  this  invaluable  production  of  Dr- 
Smith,  that  they  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  its  repub- 
lication on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Early  recognizing  the  remarkable  excellence  of  this  Dictionary,  and  its 
necessity  to  all  students  of  the  Bible  and  Church  history,  we  contracted  with 
the  English  publisher  for  a duplicate  set  of  plates,  that  we  might  reproduce 
the  work  entire  and  unaltered. 

An  edition,  however,  largely  abridged  and  seriously  mutilated,  has  been 
issued,  and  extensively  advertised  as  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary.  Ours,  therefore, 
is  the  only  complete,  unabridged  American  edition  of  the  work,  as  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Smith  and  his  co-laborers.  This  merit  of  completeness 
and  integrity  will  have  great  weight  with  all  scholars  and  persons  of  discrim- 
ination. Had  this  Dictionary  been  thought  susceptible  of  a wise  and  proper 
condensation,  the  eminent  lexicographer  would  doubtless  have  done  this 
service  himself,  as  he  did  a similar  service  in  respect  to  his  “ Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,”  in  order  to  accommodate  the  slender  means  .of  many  students  of  the 
Scriptures.  But  this  work  is  so  compact,  its  various  articles  have  been  so 
condensed  by  their  respective  authors,  that  any  alteration  of  the  text  by  any 
other  hand,  is  not  a matter  of  even  doubtful  expediency  nor  a question  of 
cost,  but  a damaging  mutilation  and  grievous  mistake.  Whoever  therefore 
may  be  betrayed  into  the  patronage  of  the  abridgment,  will  lose  very  much 
that  is  contained  in  the  original  work. 

Again,  we  are  enabled  by  our  contract  with  the  English  publisher  to  offer 
the  Unabridged  Dictionary  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  of  the  imported 
edition,  and  at  a cost  so  low  that  no  one  will  hesitate  a moment  to  choose 
our  large  and  unaltered  reprint  from  the  English  plates,  rather  than  the 
abridgment  hastily  prepared  in  this  country. 

Furthermore  and  finally,  we  have  made  such  arrangements  with  Dr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Murray,  his  publisher,  that  the  second  volume  (now  nearly  ready  for 
publication)  is  to  be  in  part  of  American  authorship,  and  will  therefore  be 
copyrighted  in  this  country.  There  can  therefore  be  no  legal  reprint  of  it 
except  by  ourselves.  Any  infringement  of  our  sole  right  to  republish  it  and 
thus  complete  this  most  valuable  contribution  to  Christian  literature,  will  be 
subjected  to  legal  resistance  and  redress.  The  distinguished  lexicographer 
will  therefore  derive  some  remuneration  for  the  vast  service  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Christian  people  of  the  United  States.. 

It  is  proper  therefore  that  we  here  emi>lia§ize  our  cautiosa,  lest  any 
person  be  misled  to  the  purchase  of  the  first  volume  of  the  mutilated  reprint, 
as  its  publishers  will  be  estopped  from  the  issue  of  the  second  volume.  No 
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wise  man  will  buy  auy  portion  of  a work  that  can  not  be  completed.  In  the 
interests  of  literary  integrity,  and  to  save  the  Christian  public  from  being 
imposed  upon  in  the  purchase  of  the  abridgment,  we  have  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  freely  and  fully  state  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  we  may  leave 
no  room  for  any  possible  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  in  regard  to  the  truth 
of  our  statements  and  the  validity  of  our  claim,  we  append  the  certificates 
of  Dr.  Smith  of  London,  and  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  of  Boston,  the 
representatives  of  the  English  publisher  in  this  country. 

A thorough  and  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  two  editions,  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  who  desires  it.  The  publishers  of  the  abridgment  caution  their 
subscribers  against  purchasing  any  second  volume  but  theirs.  We  caution  the 
American  public  against  purchasing  any  first  volume  but  ours,  because  no 
second  volume  can  ever  be  issued  in  this  country  except  by  us.  They  will 
thus  avoid  great  annoyance  and  pecuniary  loss. 

The  second  volume  will  be  of  the  same  size  and  cost  as  the  first,  and  to- 
gether, they  will  constitute  an  Encyclopedia  of  priceless  value,  indispensable 
to  every  student  of  the  Bible,  to  every  professional  and  household  library. 
We  shall  publish  it  simultaneously  with  its  issue  in  England.  If  for  any 
reason  our  agents  should  neglect  to  deliver  it  promptly  to  those  who  have  the 
first  volume,  it  can  be  secured  without  failure  and  at  once,  by  addressing 

The  J.  B.  BURR  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


50  Albemarle  St.,  London,  May  22,  1876. 

Gentlemen — 

I have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  you  are  the  only 
firm  authorized  by  me  to  publish  the  “ Dictionary  of  Christian  An- 
tiquities” in  America,  and  as  you  have  made  arrangements  with  me 
to  secure  an  accurate  reprint  of  the  work,  I trust  that  the  American 
public  will  not  patronize  any  edition  but  the  oue  issued  by  your  firm. 

I am,  gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

To  the  J.  B.  Burr  Publishing  Company,  Hartford , Conn. 

Boston,  May  24th,  1876. 

Dear  Sirs — 

If  the  plan  of  Dr.  Smith  is  carried  out,  as  it  probably 
will  be,  of  having  American  contributions  in  Volume  II.,  it  will 
estop  a reprint  of  that  Volume,  and  the  statement  should  be  made 
public,  with  Dr.  Smith’s  letter,  that  you  will  have  the  sole  right  to  pub- 
lish the  American  edition  of  Volume  IT. 

Yours  truly, 

Little,  Brown  k Co. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Abp.  for  Archbishop. 

A.  C date  Christum=Mef ore  Christ. 

A.  D Anno  Domini—  in  the  year  of  ouf  Lord. 

al alii,  or  alteri=  others. 

Alex Alexandria,  or  Alexandrinus. 

an.  anno=iin  the  year. 

Anast. .-. Anastasius,  Emperor  of  the  East. 

anc ancient. 

Ann Annals  of  Tacitus,  a Roman  historian. 

Annot Annotationes=  Annotations. 

Ant.  or  Antiq.  Antiquities. 

Antiph Antiphonarius,  with  ftder=Book  of  An- 

tiphons. 

Apoc Apocrypha. 

Apol Apology. 

Apos.  Const.. . Apostulical  Constitutions. 

Archiep ^9rcA/epi?cqp«^=Archbishop. 

Areop Areopagite. 

A.  U.  C Anno  urbis  conditce=  in  the  year  from  the 

building  of  the  city,  i.e.,  Rome. 

Aug Augustine. 

A.  V Authorized  English  version  of  Bible. 

B 2?eafa=Blessed. 

B.  & D Hist,  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  (Apoc  ) 

Bar Baruch,  (Apoc.) 

B.  C Before  Christ, 

Bibl Biblion= Book. 

bk book. 

B.  V.  M Beata  Virgo  A/aWa=Blessed  Virgin 

Mary. 

c copr7«/jrjn=chapter  or  circa=about. 

C.  or  can Canon. 

Cal Calendar!  um— Calendar  or  List, 

Cap.  or  capit.  Capitulum=chapter. 

Carth Carthage  or  Carthagenian. 

cf. conferer  (French)=compnre. 

ch.  & chs chapter  and  chapters,  respectively. 

Chrys.  Horn..  Homilies  of  Chrysostom,  A.D.  311—107. 

Cic M.T.Cicero,  a Roman  orator,  B.C.  105-43 

cir.  or  circ.. . . c?rcai=about. 

Clem.  Alex...  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Clem.  Rom...  Clemens  Romanus— Clement  of  Rome. 

Cod Codex  or  Code. 

Comm Commentary. 

comp compare. 

Cone Concr7 *awi=Council. 

D Domin>is= Lord. 

Deer Decretum=  Decree  or  Law. 

De  Eccl.  Rit.  j n p , . ...... 

Ant  ( Ue  jLcciesme  Ritibus  Antiquis. 

De  Resur.Mort  De  Resurrcctione  Mortuorum=Oi  Res- 
urrection of  the  Dead. 

Dial.  ........  7?ia/«on/s=;Dialogue. 

Die.  or  Diet.. . Dictionary. 

Dig Digest. 

Disp Disp«tatrff=Discussion. 

E East  or  Eastern. 

Eccl.  Ecclesiastical. 

Ecclus Ecclesiasticus,  (Apoc  ) 

E.  Cb.  Intro..  Eastern  Church,  Introduction  to,  Neale’s, 
ed edition. 


e.  g--  • exempli  gratia= for  example. 

Eng England  or  English. 

Ep.  & Epp. ..  Epistle  and  epistles,  respectively. 

Epiph £p(pAa7iia=Epiphany. 

1 Esd 1st  Book  of  Esdras,  (Apoc.) 

2 Esd 2d  Book  of  Esdras,  (Apoc.)  [D.  340. 

Euseb Eusebius,  a Gr.  historian,  who  died  A. 

Excurs Excursion,  Wordsworth’s  Poem. 

f.  following  (verse  or  page.) 

ff. following  (verses  or  pages.) 

fig figura=engraxing  or  illustration. 

Gr Greek. 

Greg Gregory. 

GMagM  °f  I Greo0ry  Magnus=Gregoiy  the  Great. 


Greg.  Naz.  ...  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Greg.  Nyss...  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

Handb Haudbook. 

H.  E Ecclesiastical  History. 

Hier Hieronymus=Jerome. 

Hisp Hispalenzio= of  Hispale  now  Seville. 

Hist,, History. 

Hist.  Christ...  History  of  Christianity,  Milman’s. 

Hom.orHomil  Homilies. 

ib.  or  ibid. . . . ibidem=in  the  same  place, 

id idem= the  same. 

i.  e id  esfc=thut  is. 

in  loc in  loco=  in  the  place  or  passage  cited. 

Iren Irenaeus. 


I.  U.  R “ Inscriptioms  Christianae  Urbis  Ro- 

manae ,”  by  De  Rossi. 

Jos Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian. 

Just,  or  Justin.  Justinian,  Roman  emperor  and  lawgiver 
of  the  6th  century. 

Kal Aa/endae=Calends. 

1.,  11 lex.,  leges=  law,  laws,  respectively. 

I.  c loco  citato^ in  the  place  cited. 

Lactan Lactantius,  a father  of  the  church. 

Lat.  Chr Latin  Christianity,  by  Milman. 

II.  cc locis  citatis= at  the  places  cited. 

Lib.  or  lib.. . . /i'5er=book. 

lit literal  or  literally. 

Liv Livy,  a Roman  historian. 

LXX The  Seventy,  i.  e.  the  Septuagint,  or 

Greek  translation  of  the  O.  T. 

M . Monsieur , (French. )=Mr. 

1 Mace 1st  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  (Apoc.) 

2 Macc 2d  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  (Apoc.) 

3 Macc 3d  Book  of  the  Maccubees,  (Apoc.) 

marg margin  or  marginal. 

M.  Hieron.  I Martyrologium  -Hicr<WfyiHE=Martyrol- 

Mart ( ogy  of  Jerome. 

Mart. Rom. Vet  Martyrologium  Romanum  Vctus » 

MS.  or  MSS. . Manuscript  or  Manuscripts. 

N.  T New  Testament. 

ob  or  obt cfo7t=died. 

Op.  Opp Op.  s,  Opera— Work,  Works,  literary. 

O.  T Old  Testament. 

p.  & pp page  and  pages,  respectively. 

Pal Palestine. 

Pent Pentateuch. 

Pand Pandects. 

pi.,  pll plate,  plates. 

pt Part. 

Polyc Poly  carp,  martyred  A.  D.  167. 

Pontif. ^concerning  the  Pope. 

Prcl.  .... Prologise  Preface  or  Introduction. 

Ptol Ptolemy. 

Rel.  Jur.  i Reliquiae  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Antiquis- 
Eccl.  Ant.  ( simae , De  Lagnrde’s. 

R Responsum — the  initial  prefixed  to  re- 

sponsive verses. 

Reg Regula  or  .Rcg-u/ac^rRule,  rules. 

R.  S.  Roma  Sotteranea.  by  De  Rossi. 

R.  G Rubricae  Geuerales. 

S Sanctus= saint. 

Sacram. Sacramentarium . a book  of  liturgies. 

sc sei//eef=thut  is  to  say. 

Soc Socrates,  Ecclesiastical  historian. 

Soz-orSozom.  Sozomen,  “ 

sq.  or  seq scgj.en£=:fol!owing  (verse.) 

sqq.  or  seqq.. . se$ueritm=  folio  wing  (verses.) 

SS Sanc<i=saints, 

St.  ..........  Saint. 

sub  fin sub  finer^nenr  the  end. 

Suet. Suetonius,  aTiistorian,  A.  D.  100. 

Sus History  of  Susanna.  (Apoc.) 

s.  v. sub  verbo=nnder  the  word  alluded  to. 

Tab.,  Tabb. . . Tabula,  Tabulae. 

Tac.  or  Tacit.  Tacitus,  a Roman  historian  A.D.  56-135, 

Theod Theodoret,  Ecclesiastical  historian. 

Theod Theodosian,  the  Christian  Emperor, 

Tob Tobit,  (Apoc.)  . 

Tr Translation. 

tom tami£S^=volume. 

U.  C Urbis  condi tee.  See  A.  U.  C. 

u.  s or  uti  supra=as  above. 

usu usually. 

v ride=see,  and  sometimes^verse. 

V Virgin. 

Val.  Max.. . . . Valerius  Maximus, 
ver verse  or  verses. 


^ Monum^'  ( Vetera  Monumenta,  by  Ciampinus. 

Vit.  Const.  M.  Vita  Constantini  Magni=  Life  of  Con- 


stantine the  Great. 

viz videlicet=namely. 

vol volume. 

Vulg Vulgate=Latin  translation  of  Bible. 

W Western. 

Wisd The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  (Apoc.) 

§ denotes  section  or  subdivision  ef  chaps. 

denotes  equivalent  to. 

t with  date  denotes  time  of  death. 


Words  in  brackets  and  printed  in  small  capitals 
thus  [monastery.]  refer  the  reader  to  those  articles  in 
the  Dictionary  for  further  information. 

The  abbreviations  for  the  names  of  the  Books  or  Parts 
of  the  Bible  are  omitted  here  because  familiar  to  all. 
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A AND  n 

A and  0!.  (See  Rev.  xxii.  13.)  Of  these 
symbolic  letters  the  o>  is  always  given  in  the 
minuscular  form.  The  symbol  is  generally  com- 
bined with  the  monogram  of  Christ.  [Mono-  j 
GRAM.]  In  Boldetti’s  Ossermzvmi  sopra  i cimiteri, 
&c.  Rom.  1720,  fol.  tav.  iii.  p.  194,  no.  4,  it  is 
found,  with  the  more  ancient  decussated  mono- 
gram, on  a sepulchral  cup  or  vessel.  See  also 
De  Rossi  ( Inscriptions , No.  776),  where  the  letters  j 
are  suspended  from  the  arms  of  : 
the  St.  Andrew’s  Cross.  They  ] 
are  combined  more  frequently 
with  the  upright  or  Egyptian 
monogram.  Aringhi,  Horn. 
Subt.  vol.  i.  p.  381,  gives  au 
engraving  of  a jewelled  cross, 
with  the  letters  suspended  | 
by  chains  to  its  horizontal  arm,  as  below.  And  j 
the  same  form  occurs  in  sepulchral  inscriptions  j 
in  De  Rossi,  Inscr.  Chr.  Horn,  j 
"N  t.  i.  nos.  661,  666.  See  also  ^ 

J Boldetti,  p.  345,  and  Bottari, 

^ tav.  xliv.  vol.  i. 

The  letters  are  found,  with 
^ or  without  the  monogram,  in 
almost  all  works  of  Christian 
antiquity ; for  instance,  right 
and  left  of  a great  cross,  on  which  is  no  form  or 
even  symbolic  Lamb,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  apse 
of  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe  at  Ravenna,  circ.  A.D. 
675.  They  were  worn  in  rings  and  sigils,  either 
alone,  as  in  Martigny,  s.  v.  Anneaux , or  with 
the  monogram,  as  in  Boldetti,  ms.  21-31,  30-33. 
On  coins  they  appear  to  be  first  used  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Constantine.  The 
earliest  instances  are  an  aureus  minimus  of  Con- 
stantius  (Banduri,  v.  ii.  p.  227,  Numismata  Imp. 
Romanorum.  & c.) ; and  another  golden  coin  bear- 
ing the  effigy  of  Constantine  the  Great,  with  the 
words  “ Victoria  Maxima.”  Constantine  seems 
not  to  have  made  great  use  of  Christian  em- 
blems on  his  coin  till  after  the  defeat  of  Lici- 
nius  in  323,  and  especially  after  the  building 
of  Constantinople.  (See  Martigny,  s.  v.  Aumis- 
matique.) 

The  use  of  these  symbolic  letters  amounts  to 
a quotation  of  Rev.  xxii.  13,  and  a confession  of 
faith  in  our  Lord’s  own  assertion  of  His  infinity 
CHRIST.  ANT. 


AARON 

and  divinity.  There  is  one  instance  iu  Martial 
(ICpig.  v.  26)  where  A,  Alpha,  is  used  jocularly 
(as  A 1,  vulgarly,  with  ourselves)  for  “chief”  or 
“ first.”  But  the  whole  expression  iu  its  solemn 
meaning  is  derived  entirely  from  the  words  of 
Rev.  xxii.  13.  The  import  to  a Christian  is 
shewn  by  the  well-known  passage  of  Prudentius 
( Hymnus  O/rmi  Hora , 10,  Cathemerinon,  ix.  p. 
35,  ed.  Tubingen,  45)  : — 

Corde  natus  ex  parentis  ante  mundi  exordium, 

Alpha  et  O cognomi natus,  ipse  fons  ct  clausula, 

Omnium  quae  tunt,  luerunt,  quaeque  post  futura  sunt." 

The  symbol  was  no  doubt  much  more  frequently 
used  after  the  outbreak  of  Arianism.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  before  that  date,  from  Ls 
occurrence  in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  raised 
by  Victorina  to  her  martyred  husband  Heraclius 
in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  (Aringhi,  i.  605). 
It  is  here  enclosed  in  a triangle,  and  united  with 
the  upright  monogram.  See  also  another  in- 
scription in  Fabretti  (Inscr.  antiq.  explication 
Rom.  1699,  fol.),  and  the  cup  given  in  Boldetti 
from  the  Callixtine  catacomb,  tav.  iii.  no.  4,  at 
p.  194.  From  these  it  is  argued  with  apparent 
truth  that  the  symbol  must  have  been  in  use 
before  the  Nicene  Council.*  No  doubt,  as  a con- 
venient symbolic  form  of  asserting  the  Lord’s 
divinity,  it  became  far  more  prominent  after- 
wards. The  Arians  certainly  avoided  its  use 
(Giorgi,  De  Monogram.  Christi,  p.  10).  It  is 
found  on  the  crucifix  attributed  to  Nicodemus 
(Angelo  Rocca,  Thesaurus  Tontijiciarum , vol.  i. 
153,  woodcut),  and  on  a wooden  crucifix  of  great 
antiquity  at  Lucca  (Borgia,  De  Cmce  Veliterna , 
p.  33).  For  its  general  use  as  a part  of  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  see  Monogram.  It  will  be 
found  (see  Westwood’s  Palaeographia  Sacra)  in  the 
Psalter  of  Athelstan,  and  in  the  Bible  of  Alcuin  ; 
both  in  the  British  Museum.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

AARON,  the  High  Priest,  commemorated 


a Boldetti:  “ Quanto allelettere  A and <o, non  v’hadubbio 
che  quei  priini  Cristiani  le  presero  dall’  Apocalisse.” 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  the  sign  of  Christian,  not 
Arian,  burial;  and  that  Arians  were  driven  from  Rome, 
and  excluded  from  the  Catacombs.  Aringhi  also  protests 
that  those  cemeteries  were  “ baud  unqnam  heretico  schis- 
maticoque  commercio  pollutae.” 
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ABACUC 


ABBAT 


Miaziah  1 - March  27  (Cal.  Ethiop.').  Deposition 
in  Mount  Hor,  July  1 {Mart.  Bedae , Hieron.').  [C.] 

ABACUC.  (1)  Habakkuk  the  Prophet,  com- 
memorated Jan.  15  (Marty  rologium  Rom.  Vetus , 
Hieron .,  Bedae). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  Claudius,  A.D.  269, 
commemorated  Jan.  20  (Martyr.  Rom.  Vetus). 

[C.] 

ABBA.  [Abbat.] 

ABBAT.  (Abbas  or  Abba  [-aft's],  a/3/3as, 
aj8^3a,  in  low  Latin  sometimes  Abas , Ital.  Abate , 
Germ.  Abt,  from  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  form  of 
the  common  Semitic  word  for  Father,  probably 
adopted  in  that  form  either  by  Syriac  monks, 
or  through  its  N.  T.  use.)  A name  employed 
occasionally  in  the  East,  even  so  late  as  the  10th 
century,  as  a term  of  respect  for  any  monks 
(Cassian.,  Collat.  i.  1,  A.D.  429;  Reg.  S.  Columb. 
vii.,  A.D.  609  ; Jo.  Mosch.,  Brat.  Spir.,  A.D.  630 ; 
Epiphan.  Hagiop.,  De  Loc.  SS .,  A.D.  956 ; Byzant. 
auth.  ap.  Du  Cange,  Lex.  Inf.  Graec.  ; Bulteau, 
Hist.  Mon.  d’ Orient,  819 : and,  similarly,  d/3/3 a- 
biou,  afifiabianioi',  i|/eu5d/3/3as,  KAsirrafifias,  for 
an  evil  or  false  monk,  Du  Cange,  ib.) ; and  some- 
times as  a distinguishing  term  for  a monk  of 
singular  piety  (Hieron.,  in  Epist.  ad  Gal.  c.  4 ; in 
Matt.  lib.  iv.  in  c.  23) ; but  ordinarily  restricted 
to  the  superior  of  a monastery,  Pater  or  Princeps 
Monasterii,  elective,  irremoveable,  single,  abso- 
lute. Replaced  commonly  among  the  Greeks 
by  ’ApxiAiai/SplTi7s  [Archimandrita],  'H70V- 
fievos,  or  more  rarely  Koivofiiapxys ; the  first 
of  which  terms  however,  apparently  by  a con- 
fusion respecting  its  derivation,  came  occasion- 
ally to  stand  for  the  superior  of  more  monas- 
teries than  one  (Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordr.  Mon. 
i.  65)  : — extended  upon  their  institution  to  the 
superior  of  a body  of  canons,  more  properly 
called  Praepositus,  Abbas  Canonicorum  as  op- 
posed to  Abbas  Monachorum  (e.  g.  Cone.  Paris. 
A.D.  829,  c.  37 ; Cone.  Aquisg.  II.  a.d.  836. 
canon,  c.  ii.  P.  2,  § 1 : Chron.  Leod.) ; but  varied 
by  many  of  the  later  monastic  orders,  as  e.  g.  by 
Carmelites,  Augustinians,  Dominicans,  Servites, 
into  Praepositus  or  Prior  Conventualis , by  Fran- 
ciscans into  Custos  or  Guardianus,  by  Camaldu- 
lensians  into  Major , by  Jesuits  into  Rector : — 
distinguished  in  the  original  Rule  of  Pachomius, 
as  the  superior  of  a combination  of  monasteries, 
from  the  Pater,  Princeps,  or  Oeconomus  of  each 
and  from  the  Praepositi  of  the  several  families  of 
each.  Enlarged  into  Abbas  Abbatum  for  the  Ab- 
bat of  Monte  Cassino  (Pet.  Diac.  Chron.  Casin. 
iv.  60 ; Leo  Ostiens.,  ib.  ii.  54),  who  was  vicar  of 
the  Pope  over  Benedictine  monasteries  (Privil. 
Nicol.  I.  Papae,  a.d.  1059,  ap.  And.  a Nuce  ad 
Leon.  Ostiens.  iii.  12),  and  had  precedence  over 
all  Benedictine  abbats  (Privil.  Paschal.  II.  Papae , 
A.D.  1113,  in  Bull.  Casin.  ii.  130;  Chart.  Lothar, 
Imp.,  A.D.  1137,  ib.  157).  Similarly  a single 
Abbat  of  Aniana,  Benedict,  was  made  by  Ludov. 
Pius,  A.D.  817,  chief  of  the  abbats  in  the  empire 
(Chron.  Farf.  p.  671;  Ardo,  in  V.  Bened.  c.  viii. 
36):  and  the  Hegumenos  of  St.  Dalmatius  in 
Constantinople  was,  from  the  time  of  St.  Dal- 
matius himself  (a.d.  430),  c ipx^v  or  irarhp 
fiovacnypiwr,  Abbas  Universalis  or  KaQoAiitbs, 
Exarchus  omnium  monasteriorum  in  urbe  regia 
(Cone.  Constant,  iv.,  A.d,  536,  Act  i. ; Cone. 
Ephes.  iii.  a.d.  431  ; and  see  Tillem.,  Mem.  Eccl. 
xiv.  322  and  Eustath.  in  V.  Eucych.  n.  18,  Jo. 


Cantacuz.  i.  50,  Thaocterictus  m V.  S.  Nicetae,  n. 
43,  quoted  by  Du  Cange).  Transferred  im- 
properly sometimes  to  the  Praepositus  or  Prior, 
the  lieutenant  (so  to  say)  of  a monastery,  Abbas 
Secundus  or  Secundarius  (Reg.  S.  Bened.  65  ; and 
see  Sid.  Apoll.  vii.  17),  the  proper  abbat  being 
called  by  way  of  distinction  Abbas  Major  (Cone. 
Aqnisgr.  a.d.  817  c.  31).  Transferred  also,  in 
course  of  time,  to  non-monastic  clerical  offices, 
as  e.  g.  to  the  principal  of  a body  of  parochial 
clergy  (i.  the  Abbas,  Custos,  or  Rector,  as  distin- 
guished from  ii.  the  Presbyter  or  Capellanus,  and 
iii.  the  Sacrista;  Ughelli,  Ital.  Sac.  vii.  506,  ap.  Du 
Cange)  ; and  to  the  chief  chaplain  of  the  king  or 
emperor  in  camp  under  the  Carlovingians,  Abbas 
Castrensis,  and  to  the  Abbas  Curiae  at  Vienne 
(Du  Cange) ; and  in  later  times  to  a particular 
cathedral  official  at  Toledo  (Beyerlinck,  Magn. 
Theatrnm,  s.  v.  Abbas),  much  as  the  term  car- 
dinal is  used  at  our  own  St.  Paul’s ; and  to  the 
chief  of  a decad  of  choristers  at  Anicia,  Abbas 
Clericulorum  (Du  Cange) ; and  later  still  to  the 
abbat  of  a religious  confraternity,  as  of  St.  Yvo 
at  Paris  in  1350  and  another  in  1362  (Id.). 
Adopted  also  for  purely  secular  and  civil  officers, 
Abbas  Populi  at  Genoa,  and  again  of  the  Genoese 
in  Galata  (Jo.  Pachym.  xiii.  27),  of  Guilds  at 
Milan  and  Decurions  at  Brixia ; and  earlier  still, 
Palatii,  Clocherii , Campanilis,  Scholaris,  Eselaf- 
fardorum  (Du  Cange)  ; and  compare  Dante 
(Purgat.  xxvi.),  Abate  del  Collegia.  Usurped 
in  course  of  time  by  lay  holders  of  monasteries 
under  the  system  of  commendation  [Com- 
MENDA],  Abbas  Protector,  Abbas  Laicus,  Archi- 
abbas,  Abba-  [or  Abbi-~]  Comes,  denominated  by  a 
happy  equivoque  in  some  papal  documents  Abbas 
Irreligiosus ; and  giving  rise  in  turn  to  the  Abbas 
Legitimus  or  Monasticus  (Serm.  de  Tumulat,  S. 
Quintin.,  ap.  Du  Cange),  as  a name  for  the  abbat 
proper  (sometimes  it  was  the  Decani,  Contin. 
Aimoin.  c.  42  ; and  in  Culdee  Scotland  in  the 
parallel  case  it  was  a Prior)  who  took  charge  ot 
the  spiritual  duties.  Lastly,  perverted  altogether 
in  later  days  into  a mock  title,  as  Abbas  Laetitiae, 
Juvenum,  Fatuorum,  or  again  Abbas  Bejanorum 
(of  freshmen,  or  “ Yellow  Beaks,”  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris),  or  Cornardorum  or  Conardorum  (an 
equally  unruly  clqjb  of  older  people  elsewhere  in 
France),  until  “in  vitium  libertas  excidit  et  vim 
dignam  lege  regi,”  and  the  mock  abbats  accord- 
ingly “ held  their  peace”  perforce  (Du  Cange). 

The  abbat,  properly  so  called,  was  elected  in 
the  beginning  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  out  of 
the  monks  themselves  (with  a vague  right  of 
assent  on  the  part  of  the  people  also,  according 
to  Du  Cange) ; a right  confirmed  at  first  by 
Justinian  (Novell,  v.  c.  9,  a.d.  534-565);  who, 
however,  by  a subsequent  enactment  transferred 
it  to  the  monks,  the  abbat  elect  to  be  confirmed 
and  formally  blessed  by  the  bishop  (Novell,  cxxiii. 
c.  34).  And  this  became  the  common  law  of 
Western  monasteries  also  (Reg.  S.  Bened.,  A.D. 
530,  c.  64 ; Cone.  Carthag .,  A.D.  525,  in  die  Ilda  ; 
Greg.  M.,  Epist.  ii.  41,  iii.  23,  viii.  15;  Theodor., 
Poenit.  II.  vi.  1 in  Wasserschl.  p.  207  ; Pseudo- 
Egbert,  Poenit.  Add.  in  Thorpe,  ii.  235,  &c.  ; — 
“Fratres  eligant  sibi  abbatem,”  Aldhelm  ap.  W. 
Malm.,  De  G.  P.  v.  p.  Ill),  confirmed  in  time  by 
express  enactment  (Capit.  Car.  M.  et  Lud.  Pii, 
I.  vi.,  a.d.  816), — “ Quomodo  (monachis)  ex  se 
ipsis  sibi  eligendi  abbat es  licentiam  dederimus;” 
— Urban.  Pap.  ap.  Gratian,  cap.  Alien,  cans.  12, 
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qu.  2 ; and  so  also  cap.  Quoniam  Dist.  lxix. — 
enforcing  the  episcopal  benediction,  from  Cone. 
Nicaen.  ii.,  a.d.  787,  c.  14.  So  also  Counc.  of 
Cealchvth,  a.d.  785,  c.  5 (monks  to  elect  from 
their  own  monastery,  or  another,  with  consent  of 
bishop),  but  Counc.  of  Becanceld,  A.D.  694,  and 
of  Cealchvth,  a.d.  816  (bishop  to  elect  abbat  or 
abbess  with  consent  of  the  “ family  ”).  And 
forms  occur  accordingly,  in  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Pontificals,  for  the  Benedict io  re- 
spectively of  an  Hegumenos , or  of  an  Abbas,  both 
Monachorum  and  Canonicorum , and  of  an  Abba- 
tissa  (see  also  Theodor.,  Pocnit.  II.  iii.  5,  in 
Wasserschl.  p.  204,  &c. ; and  a special  form  for 
the  last  named,  wrongly  attributed  to  Theodore, 
in  Collier’s  Records  from  the  Ordo  Rom.,  and 
with  variations,  in  Gerbert).  An  abbat  of  an 
exempt  abbey  (in  later  times)  could  not  resign 
without  leave  of  the  Pope  (c.  Si  Abbatem,  Bonif. 
VIII.  in  Sext.  Deer.  I.  vi.  36) ; and  was  to  be 
confirmed  and  blessed  by  him  (Matt.  Par.  in  an. 
1257).  A qualification  made  in  the  Benedictine 
Rule,  allowing  the  choice  of  a minority  if  theirs 
were  the  sanius  consilium,  necessarily  became  a 
dead  letter  from  its  impracticability.  Bishops, 
however,  retained  their  right  of  instit  ution  if  not 
nomination  in  Spain  in  the  7th  century  ( Cone . 
Tolet .,  A.D.  633,  c.  50) ; and  the  Bishop  of 
Chalons-sur-Marne  so  late  as  the  time  of  St. 
Bernard  ( Epist . 58).  See,  however,  Cans,  xviii., 
Qu.  2.  The  nomination  by  an  abbat  of  his  suc- 
cessor, occurring  sometimes  in  special  cases  (e.  g. 
St.  Bruno),  and  allowed  under  restrictions  ( Cone . 
Cabillon.  ii.,  A.D.  650,  c.  12 ; Theodor.,  Capit. 
Dacher.  c.  71,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  151),  was  ex- 
ceptional, and  was  to  be  so  managed  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  general  right  of  the  monks. 
So  also  the  founder’s  like  exceptional  nominations, 
as  e.  g.  those  made  by  Aldhelm  or  Wilfrid.  The 
interference  of  kings  in  such  elections  began  as  a 
practice  with  the  system  of  commendation  ; but 
in  royal  foundations,  and  as  suggested  and  pro- 
moted by  feudal  ideas,  no  doubt  existed  earlier. 
The  consent  of  the  bishop  is  made  necessary  to 
an  abbat’s  election,  “ ubi  jussio  Regis  fuerit,” 
in  A.D.  794  {Cone.  Franco/,  c.  17).  The  bishop 
was  also  to  quash  an  unfit  election,  under  the 
Benedictine  rule,  and  (with  the  neighbouring 
abbats)  to  appoint  a proper  person  instead  {Reg. 
Ben.  64). 

Once  elected,  the  abbat  held  office  for  life, 
unless  canonically  deprived  by  the  bishop ; but 
the  consent  of  his  fellow-presbyters  and  abbats  is 
made  necessary  to  such  deprivation  by  the 
Council  of  Tours  {Cone.  Turon.  ii.,  a.d.  567,  c.  7 ; 
so  also  Excerpt.  Pseudo- Egbert!,  65,  Thorpe  ii. 
107).  And  this,  even  if  incapacitated  by  sickness 
(Hincmar  ad  Corbeiens.,  ap.  Flodoard.  iii.  7). 
Triennial  abbats  (and  abbesses)  were  a desperate 
expedient  of  far  later  popes,  Innocent  VIII. 
(a.d.  1484-1492)  and  Clement  VII.  (a.d.  1523- 
1534). 

Like  all  monks  (Hieron.,  ad  Rustic.  95 ; 
Cassian.,  Collat.  v.  26 ; Caus.  xvi.  qu.  1,  c.  40  ; 
Dist.  xciii.  c.  5),  the  abbat  was  originally  a lay- 
man (“  Abbas  potest  esse,  et  non  presbyter : 
laicus  potest  esse  abbas Jo.  de  Turrecrem.,  sup. 
Dist.  lxix.) ; and  accordingly  ranked  below  all 
orders  of  clergy,  even  the  Ostiarius  {Dist.  xciii. 
c.  5).  In  the  East,  Archimandrites  appear  to 
have,  become  either  deacons  at  least,  or  com- 
monly priests,  before  the  close  of  the  5th  century 
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(inter  Epist.  Hormisd.  Pap.,  a.d.  514—523,  ante 
Ep.  xxii. ; Cone.  Constantin,  iv.,  A.D.  536,  Act  i.), 
although  not  without  a struggle:  St.  Sabas,  e.  g., 
A.D.  484,  strictly  forbidding  any  of  his  monks 
to  be  priests,  while  reluctantly  forced  into  the 
presbyterate  himself  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem (Surius,  in  Vita,  5 Dec.,  oc.  xxii.  xxv). 
And  Archimandrites  subscribe  Church  Councils 
in  the  East,  from  time  to  time,  from  Cone. 
Constantin.,  A.D.  448.  The  term  'AfifiaSoirpfa- 
fivTepos,  however,  in  Komocan.  (n.  44,  ed.  Co- 
teler.),  appears  to  indicate  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  abbats  not  presbyters.  In  the  West, 
laymen  commonly  held  the  office  until  the  end 
of  the  7th  century,  and  continued  to  do  so  to 
some  extent  or  other  (even  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  office)  into  the  11th.  Jealousy  of  the 
priestly  order,  counterbalanced  by  the  absolute 
need  of  priestly  ministrations,  prolonged  the 
struggle,  in  the  6th  century,  whether  Western 
monasteries  should  even  admit  priests  at  all.  St. 
Benedict,  A.D.  530,  hardly  allows  a single  priest ; 
although,  if  accepted,  he  is  to  rank  next  the 
abbat  {Reg.  60).  Aurelian  of  Arles,  a.d.  50, 
allows  one  of  each  order,  priest,  deacon,  sub- 
deacon {Reg.  46).  The  Regula  Magistri  (23) 
admits  priests  as  guests  only,  “ ne  abbates  ut- 
pote  laicos  excludant.”  St.  Gregory,  however, 
a.d.  595,  gave  a great  impulse,  as  to  monastic 
life  generally,  so  in  particular,  by  the  nature  of 
his  English  mission,  to  presbyter  (and  episcopal) 
abbats.  And  while  Benedict  himself,  a layman, 
was  admitted  to  a council  at  Rome,  a.d.  531,  as 
by  a singular  privilege  (Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  in  V. 
Bened .) ; during  the  next  century,  abbats  occur 
commonly,  1.  at  Councils  of  State,  or  in  Councils 
of  abbats  for  monastic  purposes,  in  Saxon  England 
and  in  France  ; but  2.  in  purely  Church  Councils 
in  Spain.  Theodore  (about  a.d.  690)  repeats 
the  continental  canon,,  inhibiting  bishops  from 
compelling  abbats  to  come  to  a council  without 
reasonable  cause  {Poenit.  II.  ii.  3;  Wasserschl. 
p.  203).  And  in  one  case,  both  Abbates  pres- 
byteri,  and  Abbates  simply,  subscribe  a Saxon 
Council  or  Witenagemot,  viz.,  that  of  Oct.  12, 
803  (Kemble,  C.  D.  v.  65),  which  had  for  its 
purpose  the  prohibition  of  lay  commendations ; 
while  abbesses  occur  sometimes  as  well,  e.  g.  at 
Becanceld,  A.D.  694  {Angb>-Sar.  Chron .),  and 
at  London,  Aug.  1,  a.d.  811  (Kemble,  C.  D.  i. 
242).  Lay  abbats  continued  in  England  A.D. 
696  (Wihtred’s  Dooms,  § 18),  A.D.  740  (Egbert’s 
Answ.  7,  11),  a.d.  747  {Counc.  of  Clovesho , c.  5), 
A.D.  957  (Aelfric’s  Can.  § 18, — abbats  not  an 
order  of  clergy).  In  France,  an  annual  Council 
of  abbats  was  to  be  summoned  by  the  bishop 
every  Nov.  1,  the  presbyters  having  their  own 
special  council  separately  in  May  {Cone.  Aure- 
lian. i.,  a.d.  511  ; Cone.  Autisiod.,  a.d.  573  or 
586,  c.  7).  Abbats,  however,  sign  as  represen- 
tatives of  bishops  at  the  Councils  of  Orleans,  iv. 
and  v.,  a.d.  541,  549.  But  in  Spain,  abbats 
subscribe  Church  Councils,  at  first  after  and  then 
before  presbyters  {Cone.  Bracar.  iii.,  a.d.  572  ; 
Oseens .,  a.d.  588;  F.mcrit.,  a.d.  666 ; Tolet.  x ii. 
and  xiii.,  a.d.  681,  683);  occurring,  indeed,  in 
all  councils  from  that  of  Toledo  (viii.)  a.d.  653. 
From  a.d.  565,  also,  thei'e  was  an  unbroken 
succession  of  presbyter-abbats  at  Hy,  retaining 
their  original  missionary  jurisdiction  over  their 
monastic  colonies,  even  after  these  colonies  had 
grown  into  a church,  and  both  needed  and  had 
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bishops,  although  undiocesan  (Baed.,  IT.  E.,  iii. 
4,  v.  24).  And  clerical  abbats  (episcopal  indeed 
first,  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  presbyteral — 
see  Todd’s  St.  Patrick , pp.  88,  89)  seem  to  have 
been  always  the  rule  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  In  Ireland,  indeed,  abbats  were  so 
identified  with  not  presbyters  only  but  bishops, 
that  the  Pope  is  found  designated  as  “Abbat 
'of  Rome”  (Todd’s  St.  Patrick , 156).  Most  con- 
tinental abbats,  however  (and  even  their  Prae- 
positi  and  Decani)  appear  to  have  been  pres- 
byters by  a.d.  817.  These  officers  may  bestow 
the  benediction  (“  quamvis  presbyteri  non  sint” ; 
Cone.  Aquisgr.,  a.d.  817,  c.  62).  All  were  ordered 
to  be  so,  but  as  yet  ineffectually,  a.d.  826  (Cone. 
Rom.  c.  27).  And  the  order  was  still  needed, 
but  was  being  speedily  enforced  by  custom,  a.d. 
1078  (Cone.  Pictav.  c.  7:  “ Ut  abbates  et  decani 
[aliter  abbates  diaconi]  qui  presbyteri  non  sunt, 
presbyteri  fiant,  aut  praelationes  amittant  ”). 

A bishop-abbat  was  forbidden  in  a particular 
instance  by  a Council  of  Toledo  (xii.,  A.D.  681, 
c.  4),  but  permitted  subsequently  as  (at  first)  an 
exceptional  case  at  Lobes  near  Liege,  about  A.D. 
7 00,  (conjecturally)  for  missionary  purposes  among 
the  still  heathen  Flemish  (D’Achery,  Spicil.  ii. 
730)  ; a different  thing,  it  should  be  noted,  from 
bishops  resident  in  abbeys  under  the  abbat’s 
jurisdiction  (“  Episcopi  monachi,”  according  to 
a very  questionable  reading  in  Baed.  H.  E.  iv. 
5),  as  in  Ireland  and  Albanian  Scotland,  and  in 
several  continental  (mostly  exempt)  abbeys  (St. 
Denys,  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  &c.),  and  both  at  this 
and  at  later  periods  in  exempt  abbeys  generally 
(Du  Cange,  voc.  Episcopi  Vagantes:  Todd’s  St. 
Patrick , 51  sq.) ; although  in  some  of  these  con- 
tinental cases  the  two  plans  seem  to  have  been 
interchanged  from  time  to  time,  according  as  the 
abbat  happened  to  be  either  himself  a bishop,  or 
merely  to  have  a monk-bishop  under  him 
(Martene  and  Durand,  Th.es.  Nov.  Anecd.  i. 
Pref.  giving  a list  of  Benedictine  Abbatial  bishops  ; 
Todd,  ib.).  In  Wales,  and  in  the  Scottish  sees 
in  Anglo-Saxon  England  (e.  g.  Lindisfarne),  and 
in  a certain  sense  in  the  monastic  sees  of  the 
Augustinian  English  Church,  the  bishop  was  also 
an  abbat ; but  the  latter  office  was  here  ap- 
pended to  the  former,  not  (as  in  the  other  cases)  the 
former  to  the  lattei*.  So,  too,  “ Antistes  et  abbas,” 
in  Sidon.  Apoll.  (xvi.  114),  speaking  of  two  abbats 
of  Lerins,  who  were  also  Bishops  of  Riez.  Pos- 
sibly there  were  undiocesan  bishop-abbats  in 
Welsh  abbeys  of  Celtic  date  (Rees,  Welsh  SS. 
182,  266).  Abbats  sometimes  acted  as  chore- 
piscopi  in  the  9th  century : v.  Du  Cange,  voc. 
Chorepiscopus.  The  abbats  also  of  Catania  and  of 
Monreale  in  Sicily  at  a later  period  were  always 
bishops  (diocesan),  and  the  latter  shortly  an 
archbishop,  respectively  by  privilege  of  Urban  II., 
a.d.  1088-1099,  and  from  A.D.  1176  (Du  Cange). 
So  also  at  Fulda  and  Corbey  in  Germany. 

We  have  lastly  an  abbat  who  was  also  ex 
officio  a cardinal,  in  the  case  of  the  Abbat  of 
Clugny,  by  privilege  of  Pope  Calixtus  JL,  a.d. 
1119  (Hug.  Mon.  ad  Pontium  Abb.  Chin.,  ap. 
Du  Cange). 

The  natural  rule,  that  the  abbat  should  be 
chosen  from  the  seniors,  and  from  those  of  the 
monastery  itself  (Reg.  S.  Scrap.  4,  in  Hoisted, 
p.  15),  became  in  time  a formal  law  (Decret. 
Bonif.  VIII.  in  6 de  Elept. — Abbat  to  be  an 
already  professed  monk  ; Capit.  Car.  M.  et  Lud. 


Pii,  i.  tit.  81, “ ex  seipsis,”  &c.,  as  above  quoted, 
Concil.  Rotom.,  A.D.  1074,  c.  ID) : although  the 
limitation  to  one  above  twenty-five  years  old  is 
no  earlier  than  Pope  Alexander  III.  (Cone.  La - 
teran.  A.D.  1179).  In  the  West,  however,  the 
rule  was,  that  “Fratres  eligant  sibi  abbatem 
de  ipsis  si  habent,  sin  autem,  de  extraneis  ” 
(Theodor.,  Capit.  Dach.  c.  72,  in  Wasserschl.  p. 
151 ; and  so  also  St.  Greg.,  Epist.  ii.  41,  viii.  15)  : 
while  in  the  East  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
privilege,  where  an  abbey,  having  no  fit  monk 
of  its  own,  might  choose  a £e voKovp'iTps — one 
tonsured  elsewhere  (Leunclav.  Jus  Graeco-Rom. 

p.  222). 

Repeated  enactments  prove  at  once  the  rule  of 
one  abbat  to  one  monastery,  and  (as  time  went 
on)  its  common  violation  (Hieron.  ad  Rustic.  95  ; 
Reg.  S.  Serap.  4,  and  Regulae  passim ; Cone. 
Venetic.,  a.d.  465,  c.  8 ; Agath.,  a.d.  506,  cc.  38, 
57  ; Epaon.,  a.d.  517,  cc.  9,  10  ; and  so,  in  the 
East,  Justinian,  L.  I.  tit.  iii. ; De  Episc.  1.  39:  and 
Balsamon  ad  Nomocah.  tit.  i.  c.  20, — “ Si  non  per- 
mittitur  alicui  ut  sit  clericus  in  duabus  ecclesiis. 
nec  prsefectus  seu  abbas  duobus  monasteriis 
praeerit  ”).  No  doubt  such  a case  as  that  of 
Wilfrid  of  York,  at  once  founder  and  Abbat  of 
Hexham  and  Ripon,  or  that  of  Aldhelm,  Abbat 
at  once  (for  a like  reason)  of  Malmesbury,  Frome, 
and  Bradford,  was  not  so  singular  as  it  was  in 
then*  case  both  intelligible  and  excusable.  The 
spirit  of  the  rule  obviously  does  not  apply,  either 
to  the  early  clusters  of  monasteries  under  the 
Rule  of  St.  Pachomius,  or  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  monks  subject  to  the  government  of 
e.  g.  St.  Macarius  or  St.  Serapion,  or  to  the  later 
semi-hierarchical  quasi-jurisdiction,  possessed  as 
already  mentioned  by  the  Abbats  of  St.  Dalma- 
tius,  of  Monte  Cassino,  or  of  Clugny,  and  by 
Benedict  of  Aniana.  Generals  of  Orders,  and 
more  compact  organization  of  the  whole  of  an 
Order  into  a single  body,  belong  to  later  times. 

The  abbat’s  power  was  in  theory  paternal,  but 
absolute — “ Timeas  ut  dominum,  diligas  ut  pa- 
trem  ” (Reg.  S.  Macar.  7,  in  Holsten.  p.  25 ; and 
Regulae  passim).  See  also  St.  Jerome.  Even  to 
act  without  his  order  was  culpable  (Reg.  S. 
Basil.).  And  to  speak  for  another  who  hesitated 
to  obey  was  itself  disobedience  (Reg.  passim). 
The  relation  of  monk  to  abbat  is  described  as 
a libera  servitus  (Reg.  S.  Orsies.  19,  in  Holsten. 
p.  73);  while  no  monk  (not  even  if  he  was  a 
bishop,  Baed.  H.  E.,  iv.  5)  could  exchange  mo- 
nasteries without  the  abbat’s  leave  (Reg.  passim), 
not  even  (although  in  that  case  it  was  some- 
times allowed)  if  he  sought  to  quit  a laxer  for 
a stricter  rule  (Reg.  PP.  14,  in  Holsten.  p.  23 ; 
Gild.  ap.  MS.  S.  Gall.  243,  pp.  4,  155) ; unless 
indeed  he  fled  from  an  excommunicated  abbat 
(Gild.  ib.  p.  155,  and  in  D’Ach.,  Spicil.  i.  500). 
In  later  times,  and  less  civilized  regions,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  prohibit  an  abbat  from  blind- 
ing or  mutilating  his  monks  (Cone.  Francof. 
a.d.  794,  c.  18).  The  rule,  however,  and  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  limited  this  absolute  power. 
And  each  Benedictine  abbat,  while  bound  exactly 
to  keep  St.  Benedict’s  rule  himself  (e.  g.  Cone. 
Augustod.  c.  A.D.  670),  was  enjoined  also  to  make 
his  monks  learn  it  word  for  word  by  heart  (Cone. 
Aquisgr.,  a.d.  817,  cc.  1,  2,  80).  He  was  also 
limited  practically  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
(1)  by  the  system  of  Praepositi  or  Priores , elected 
usually  by  himself,  but  “ consilio  et  voluntate  fra- 
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trum  ” {Reg.  Orient.  3.  in  Holsten.  p.  89  ; Reg.  S.  | 
Bened.  65),  and  in  Spain  at  one  time  by  the  j 
bishop  {Cone.  Tolet.  iv.  a.d.  633,  c.  51);  one  in  a J 
Benedictine  abbey,  but  in  the  East  sometimes 
two,  one  to  be  at  home,  the  other  superintending 
the  monks  abroad  {Reg.  Orient.  2,  in  Holsten. 
p.  89)  ; and  under  the  Rule  of  Pachomius  one  to 
each  subordinate  house  ; a system  in  some  sense 
revived,  though  with  a very  different  purpose,  in 
the  Priores  non  Conventunles  of  the  dependent 
Obedientiae , Cellae,  &c.,  of  a later  Western  Abbey; 
and  (2)  by  that  of  Decani  and  Centenarii,  elected 
by  the  monks  themselves  (Hieron.  ad  Eustoch. 
Epist.  xviii. ; Reg.  Monach.  in  Append,  ad  Hieron. 
Opp.  V. ; Reg.  passim  ; see  also  Baed.  H.  E.  ii.  2), 
through  whom  the  discipline  and  the  work  of  the 
monastery  were  administered.  He  was  limited  also 
from  without  by  episcopal  jurisdiction,  more  effi- 
ciently in  the  East  {Cone.  Chalc .,  A.D.  451*,  cc.  4, 
8,  &c.  &c. ; and  so  Balsam,  ad  Nomocan.  tit.  xi., 
“Episcopis  magis  subjecti  monachi  quam  monas- 
teriorum  praefectis  ”),  but  in  theory,  and  until 
the  11th  century  pretty  fairly  in  fact,  in  the 
West  likewise  {Reg.  S.  Bened. ; Cone.  Agath .,  a.d. 
506,  c.  38  ; Aurelian.  i.,  a.d.  511,  c.  19  ; Epaon., 
A.D.  517,  c.  19;  Herd.  A.D.  524,  c.  3;  Arelat.  v., 
A.D.  554,  cc.  2,  3,  5 ; and  later  still,  Cone.  Tull., 
A.D.  859,  c.  9;  Rotomag.,  a.d.  878,  c.  10;  Au- 
gustan., a.d.  952,  c.  6;  and  see  also  Greg.  M. 
Epist.,  vii.  12  ; x.  14,  33  ; Hincmar,  as  before 
quoted ; and  Cone.  Paris,  a.d.  615  ; Tolet.  iv.  a.d. 
633  ; Cabilfon.  i.  a.d.  650  ; Herutf.  A.D.  673,  c.  3, 
in  Baed.  II.  E.  iv.  5,  among  others,  putting  restric- 
tions upon  episcopal  interference).  The  French 
canons  on  this  subject  are  repeated  by  Pseudo- 
Egbert  in  England  {Excerpt.  63-65,  Thorpe,  ii. 
106,  107).  Cassian,  however,  in  the  West,  from 
the  beginning,  bids  monks  beware  above  all  of 
two  sorts  of  folk,  women  and  bishops  {De  Instit. 
Coenob.  xi.  17).  And  although  exemptions,  at  first 
merely  defining  or  limiting  episcopal  power,  but 
in  time  substituting  immediate  dependence  upon 
the  Pope  for  episcopal  jurisdiction  altogether,  did 
not  grow  into  an  extensive  and  crying  evil  until 
the  time  of  the  Councils  of  Rheims  and  of  Rome, 
respectively  A.D.  1119  and  1122,  and  of  the  self- 
denying  ordinances  of  the  Cistercians  {Chart. 
Charit.  in  Ann.  Cisterc.  i.  109)  and  Premonstra- 
tensians,  in  the  years  a.d.  1119,  1120,  repudiating 
such  privileges  but  with  a sadly  short-lived 
virtue,  and  of  the  contemporary  remonstrances  of 
St.  Bernard  {Lib.  3 De  Consid.,  and  Epist.  7,  42, 
179,  180);  yet  they  occur  in  exceptional  cases 
much  earlier.  As  e.  g.  the  adjustment  of  rights 
between  Faustus  of  Lerins  and  his  diocesan  bishop 
at  the  Council  of  Arles,  c.  a.d.  4-56  (which  se- 
cured to  the  abbat  the  jurisdiction  over  his  lay 
monks,  and  a veto  against  the  ordination  of  any 
of  them,  leaving  all  else  to  the  bishop,  Mansi, 
vii.  907),  a parallel  privilege  to  Agaune  (St. 
Maurice  in  the  Valais),  at  the  Council  of  Chalons 
A.D.  579,  and  privilegia  of  Popes,  as  of  Hono- 
rius  I.  a.d.  628  to  Bobbio,  and  of  John  IV.  A.D. 
641  to  Luxeuil  (see  Marculf.,  Formul.  lib.  I.  § 1 ; 
and  Mabill.,  Ann.  Bened.  xiii.  no.  11,  and  Ap- 
pend. n.  18).  Even  exempt  monasteries  in  the 
East,  i.  e.  those  immediately  depending  upon  a 
patriarch,  were  subject  to  the  visitatorial  powers 
of  regular  officials  called  Exarchi  Monasteriorum 
(Balsam,  in  Nomocan.  i.  20  ; and  a form  in  Greek 
Pontificals  for  the  ordination  of  an  exarch,  Ha- 
bert.,  Archierat.,  Pontif.  Grace,  observ.  i.  ad  Edict. 


| pro  Archimandrit.  pp.  570,  587).  exercised  some- 
I times  through  Apocrisiarii  (as  like  powers  of  the 
bishops  through  the  Defensores  Ecclesiarum)]  and 
even  to  visitations  by  the  emperor  himself  (Justi- 
nian, Novell,  cxxxiii.,  cc.  2,  4,  5).  The  Rule  of 
Pachomius  also  qualified  the  abbat’s  power  by  a 
council  of  the  Majores  Monasterii,  and  by  a tri- 
bunal of  assessors,  viri  sancti,  5,  10,  or  20,  to  as- 
sist in  administering  discipline  {Reg.  S.  Pack. 
167,  in  Holsten.  p.  49).  And  the  Rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, likewise,  compelled  the  abbat,  while  it  re- 
served to  him  the  ultimate  decision,  to  take 
counsel  with  all  the  brethren  (juniors  expressly 
included)  in  greater  matters,  and  with  the  Seni- 
ores  Monasterii  in  smaller  ones  {Reg.  S.  Bened.  2, 
3).  The  Rule  of  Columbanus  gave  him  an  un- 
qualified autocracy. 

The  abbat  was  likewise  limited  in  his  power 
over  abbey  property,  and  in  secular  things,  by  his 
inability  to  interfere  in  person  with  civil  suits  ; 
which  led  to  the  appointment  of  an  Advocatus , 
Vicedomnus,  Oeconomus , Procurator  {Cod.  Can. 
Afric.  a.d.  418  (?),  c.  97 ; Justinian,  lib.  i.  Cod. 
tit.  3,  legg.  33,  42 ; Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  ix.  tit.  45, 
leg.  3 ; St.  Greg.  Epist.  iii.  22 ; Cone.  Nicaen.  ii. 

а. d.  787,  c.  11),  revived  with  greater  powers 
under  the  title  of  Advocatus  Ecclesiae,  or  Monas- 
terii, by  Charlemagne  {Capit.  a.d.  813,  c.  14 ; and 
Lothar.,  Capit.  tit.  iii.  cc.  3,  9,  18,  &c.) ; who  from 
a co-ordinate,  frequently  proceeded  to  usurp  an 
exclusive,  interest  in  the  monastic  revenues.  The 
abbat  also  was  required  to  give  account  of  the 
abbey  property  to  both  king  and  bishop,  by  the 
Council  of  Vern  (near  Paris)  a.d.  755;  while 
neither  abbat  nor  bishop  separately  could  even 
exchange  abbey  lands  in  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
but  only  by  joint  consent  (Theodor.,  Poen.  II.  viii. 

б,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  208). 

Within  the  abbey  and  its  precincts,  the  abbat 
was  to  order  all  work,  vestments,  services  {Reg. 
S.  Bened.  47,  57  ; Regulae  passim) ; to  award  all 
punishments,  even  to  excommunication  {Reg.  S. 
Bened.  24 ; Leidrad.,  Lugdun.  Arch.,  ad  Car.  M. 
ap.  Galland.,  xiii.  390,  restoring  to  the  Abbat  of 
Insula  Barbara,  “potestatem  ligandi  et  solvendi, 
uti  habuerunt  praedecessores  sui ;”  Honorius  III. 
cap.  Dilecta,  tit.  de  Major,  et  Obedientia , desiring 
a neighbouring  abbat  to  excommunicate  refrac- 
tory nuns,  because  their  abbess  could  not ; and  see 
Bingham),  or  to  the  use  of  the  “ ferrum  abscis- 
sionis  ” {Reg.  S.  Bened.  28).  He  was  also  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  “Domnus  et  Abbas”  {ib.  63).  And  while 
in  the  East  he  was  specially  commanded  to  eat  with 
the  other  monks  {Reg.  PP.  11,  in  Holsten.  p.  23), 
the  Rule  of  Benedict  (56)  appoints  him  a separate 
table  “ cum  hospitibus  et  peregrinis,”  to  which 
he  might,  in  case  there  was  room,  invite  any  monk 
he  pleased.  The  Council  of  Aix  a.d.  817  (c.  27) 
tried  to  qualify  this  practice  by  bidding  abbats 
“ be  content  ” with  the  food  of  the  other  monks, 
unless  “ propter  hospitem ;”  and  some  monas- 
teries kept  up  a like  protest  in  the  time  of  Peter 
Damiani  and  Peter  the  Venerable ; but  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  Western  rule.  He  was  ordered 
also  to  sleep  among  his  monks  by  the  Council 
of  Frankfort  A.D.  794  (c.  13).  The  abbat  was  spe- 
cially not  to  wear  mitre,  ring,  gloves,  or  sandals, 
as  being  episcopal  insignia — a practice  growing 
up  in  the  West  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
and  (vainly)  then  protested  against  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Poictiers  A.D.  1100,  and  by  St.  Bernard 
{Epist.  42)  and  Peter  of  Blois  {Epist.  90 ; and  sea 
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also  Thom.  Cantiprat.,  Be  Apibus,  i.  6 ; Chron. 
Casin.  iv.  78).  But  a mitre  is  said  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  Abbat  of  Bobbio  by  Pope  Theodo- 
rus  I.  a.d.  643  (Bull.  Casin.  I.  ii.  2),  the  next 
alleged  case  being  to  the  Abbat  of  St.  Savianus 
by  Sylvester  II.  A.D.  1000.  A staff,  however,  but 
of  a particular  form,  and  some  kind  of  stockings 
(“  baculum  et  pedules  ”),  were  the  special  insig- 
nia of  an  abbat  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  in  the 
time  of  Theodore  a.d.  668-690,  being  formally 
given  to  him  by  the  bishop  at  his  benediction 
( Poenit . II.  iii.  5,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  204).  And  the 
staff  was  so  everywhere.  He  was  also  to  shave  his 
beard,  and  of  course  to  be  tonsured  (Cone.  Bitu- 
ric.  a.d.  1031,  c.  7).  His  place  of  precedence, 
if  an  ordinary  abbat,  appeal’s  to  have  been  finally 
fixed  as  immediately  after  bishops,  among  prae- 
lati,  and  before  archdeacons  (see,  however,  Decret. 
Greg.  IX.,  lib.  ii.  tit.  1,  cap.  Becernimus) ; but 
the  list  of  our  English  convocations  from  Arch- 
bishop Kemp’s  Register  A.D.  1452  (Wilk.  I.  xi. 
sq.),  though  following  no  invariable  rule,  appears 
usually  to  postpone  the  abbat  and  prior  to  the 
archdeacon.  In  Saxon  England,  he  shared  in  like 
manner  with  the  king  (as  did  an  abbess  also)  in 
the  “ wer  ” of  a murdered  “ foreigner”  (Laws  of 
Ine,  23;  Thorpe,  i.  117).  The  abbat  also  was 
not  named  in  the  canon  of  the  mass  (Gavant.  in 
Ruhr.  Miss.  P.  iii.  tit.  8 ; Macr.  F.F.,  Hierolex,  in 
Can.  Missae ),  except  in  the  case  of  the  abbat  of 
Monte  Cassino  (Ang.  a Nuce,  in  notis  ad  Leo. 
Ostiens.  ii.  4).  But  an  anniversary  was  allowed 
to  be  appointed  for  him  on  his  death  (e.  g.  Cone. 
Aquisgr.  a.d.  817,  c.  73).  He  was  forbidden  (as 
were  all  monks,  at  least  in  France)  to  stand 
sponsor  for  a child  (Cone.  Autissiod.  a.d.  578,  c. 
25 ; Greg.  M.,  Epist.  iv.  42),  with  a notable  ex- 
ception, however,  in  England,  in  the  case  of  Abbat 
Robert  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  godfather  to  King 
Henry  II.’s  daughter  Eleanor  (Rob.  de  Monte  ad 
an.  1161),  or  to  go  to  a marriage  (Cone.  Autissiod., 
ib.) ; or  indeed  to  go  far  from  his  monastery  at 
all  without  the  bishop’s  leave  (Cone.  Arel.  v. 
A.D.  554)  ; or  to  go  about  with  a train  of  monks 
except  to  a general  synod  (Cone.  Aquisgr.  a.d. 
817,  c.  59).  He  of  course  could  not  hold  pro- 
perty (although  it  was  needful  sometimes  to  pro- 
hibit his  lending  money  on  usury,  Pseudo-Egbert. 
Poenit.  iii.  7,  in  Thorpe,  ii.  199) ; neither  could  j 
he  dispose  of  it  by  will,  even  if  it  accrued  to  him 
by  gift  or  heirship  after  he  became  abbat  (Reg.  ! 
PR.  2,  in  Holsten.  p.  22) ; but  if  the  heirship  ■ 
was  within  the  4th  degree,  he  was  exceptionally  | 
enabled  to  will  the  property  to  whom  he  pleased  | 
(Justinian,  lib.  i.  Cod.  tit.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  c.  | 
33).  Further,  we  find  bishops  and  archdeacons  | 
prohibited  from  seizing  the  goods  of  deceased 
abbats  (Cone.  Paris,  a.d.  615  ; Cabillon.  i.  a.d. 
650).  And  later  wills  of  abbats  in  the  West  are 
sometimes  mentioned  and  confirmed,  but  prin- 
cipally in  order  to  secure  to  their  abbeys  pro- 
perty bequeathed  to  those  abbeys  (see  Thomassin). 
Privileges  of  coining  money,  of  markets  and  tolls, 
of  secular  jurisdiction,  began  certainly  as  early 
as  Ludov.  Pius,  or  even  Pipin  (Gieseler,  ii.  p.  255, 
notes  5,  6,  Eng.  Tr.).  Others,  such  as  of  the  title  j 
of  prince,  of  the  four  Abbates  Imperii  in  Germany  j 
(viz.,  of  Fulda — also  ex  officio  the  empress’s  j 
chancellor — of  Weissenberg,  Kempten,  Murbach),  I 
of  the  English  mitred  baronial  abbats,  and  the  j 
like,  and  sumptuary  laws'  limiting  the  number  of  : 
their  horses  and  attendants,  &c.,  belong  to  later  J 


times.  An  abbat,  however,  might  hunt  in  Eng- 
land (Laws  of  Cu.it,  in  Thorpe,  i.  429).  An  abbat, 
or  an  abbess,  presiding  over  a joint  house  of 
monks  and  nuns,  is  noted  by  Theodore  as'a  pecu- 
liar Anglo-Saxon  custom  : — “ Apud  Graecos  non 
est  consuetudo  viris  feminas  habere  monachas, 
neque  feminis  viros  ; tamen  consuetudinem  istius 
provinciae  ” (England)  “ non  destruainus  ” (Poenit. 
II.  vi.  8,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  208).  The  well-known 
cases  of  the  Abbesses  Hilda  and  Aelbfled  of  Whitby 
and  of  Aebba  of  Coldingham  are  instances  of  the 
latter  arrangement  (Baed.  H.  E.  iv.  23,  24,  25, 
26)  ; and  the  last  of  them  also  of  its  mischievous- 
ness (Id.  ib.  25).  Tynemouth  and  Wimbourne 
are  other  instances.  But  the  practice  was  a Celtic 
one  (e.  g.  St.  Brigid ; see  Todd,  St.  Patrick , 
pp.  11,  12),  not  simply  Anglo-Saxon;  and  with 
Celtic  monastic  missions,  penetrated  also  into  the 
Continent  (e.  g.  at  Remiremont  and  Poictiers),  and 
even  into  Spain  and  into  Rome  itself  (soMontalem- 
bert,  Monks  of  West,  vol.  v.  p.  297,  Engl.  Tr.). 
It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  while  instances 
of  abbesses  ruling  monks  abounded,  abbats  ruling 
nuns  rest  for  us  upon  the  general  assertion  of 
Theodore.  And  the  practice,  while  it  died  out  on 
the  Continent,  was  not  restored  in  England  after 
the  Danish  invasion.  In  the  East  there  was  a 
rigorous  separation  between  monks  and  nuns. 
And  where  two  such  communities  were  in  any 
way  connected,  a special  enactment  prohibited  all 
but  the  two  superiors  from  communication  with 
one  another,  and  placed  all  possible  restrictions 
upon  even  their  necessary  interviews  (Reg.  S. 
Basil,  in  Holsten.  p.  158).  St.  Pachomius  esta- 
blished the  double  order,  but  put  the  Nile  be- 
tween his  monks  and  his  nuns  (Pallad.,  Hist.  Laus., 
cc.  30-42). 

Interference  by  abbats  with  the  ministrations 
of  parochial  clergy  could  scarcely  exist  until  ab- 
bats were  presbyters  themselves,  nor  did  it  ever 
(as  was  naturally  the  case)  reach  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  carried  by  the  friars.  We  find, 
however,  an  enactment  of  Theodore  (Poenit.  II.  vi. 
16,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  209),  prohibiting  a monas- 
tery from  imposing  penances  on  the  laity,  “ quia 
(haec  libertas)  proprie  clericorum  est.”  And  a 
much  later  and  more  detailed  canon,  of  the  4th 
Lateran  Council  (a.d.  1123),  forbids  abbats  to 
impose  penance,  visit  the  sick,  or  administer 
unction.  They  were  authorized  in  the  East,  it 
presbyters,  and  with  the  bishop’s  leave,  to  confer 
the  tonsure  and  the  order  of  reader  on  their  own 
monks  (Cone.  Nicaen.  ii.  A.D.  787,  c.  14).  And 
they  could  everywhere  admit  their  own  monks 
(“  ordinatio  monachi  ” — Theodor.,  Poenit.  II.  iii.  3, 
in  Wasserschl.  p.  204).  But  encroachments  upon 
the  episcopal  office,  as  well  as  upon  episcopal  in- 
signia, gradually  arose.  Even  in  A.D.  448  abbats 
were  forbidd'en  to  give  airooTcKia  (Cone.  Constan- 
tin.,— corrected  by  Du  Cange  into  eiricrTSXia  — 
commendatory  letters  for  poor,  and  see  Cone.  Au- 
relian.  ii.  c.  13,  and  Turon.  ii.  c.  6).  But  by  A.D. 
1123  it  had  become  necessary  to  prohibit  gene- 
rally their  thrusting  themselves  into  episcopal 
offices  (Cone.  Lateran.  iv.  c.  17).  And  we  find 
it  actually  asserted  by  Sever.  Binius  (in  Canon . 
Apostol.  ap.  Labb.  Cone.  i.  54e,  on  the  authority 
of  Bellarmine,  Be  Eccles.  iv,  8),  that  two  or  more 
“ abbates  infulati  ” might  by  Papal  dispensation 
be  substituted  for  bishops  in  consecrating  a 
bishop,  provided  one  bishop  were  there  ; while 
Innocent  IV.  in  1489  empowered  an  abbat  by 
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himself  to  confer  not  only  the  subdiaconate,  but 
the  diaconate. 

The  spiritual  abbat  was  supplanted  in  Wales 
(Girald.  Cambr.,  Itin.  Camb .,  and  repeatedly)  and 
in  Scotland  (Robertson,  Early  Scotl.  i.  329,  339), 
by  the  end  of  the  8th  and  so  on  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury, by  the  Advocatus  Ecclesiae  (confused 
sometimes  with  the  Oeconomus , who  in  Welsh 
and  Irish  monasteries  was  a different  officer,  and 
managed  the  internal  secular  affairs,  as  the  other 
did  the  external),  called  in  Scotland  Herenach , in 
Ireland  Airchinneach,  who  was  originally  the  lay, 
and  gradually  became  also  the  hereditary,  lessee  of 
the  Termon  (or  abbey)  lands,  being  commonly  the 
founder  or  his  descendant,  or  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing lords ; and  who  held  those  lands,  receiving  a 
third  part  of  their  value  in  the  first  instance,  but 
who  is  found  as  an  hereditary  married  lay  abbat 
during  the  period  named  ; e.  g.  Crinan,  the  Abbat 
of  Dunkeld,  w’ho  was  grandfather  of  Shakspeare’s 
Duncan,  and  one  Dunchad,  also  Abbat  of  Dunkeld, 
who  died  in  battle  A.D.  961.  The  case  was  the 
same  at  Abernethy  and  at  Applecross.  The  spi- 
ritual duties  devolved  upon  the  bishop  and  a 
prior.  See  also  Du  Cange  (voc.  Advocatus),  for 
a similar  process  although  to  a less  degree  on  the 
Continent.  In  Ireland,  the  Comarb , or  similar 
hereditary  abbat  (or  bishop),  retained  his  spiritual 
character  (Todd,  St.  Patrick , pp.  155  sq.).  The 
lay  abbats  in  Northumbria,  denounced  by  Baeda 
( [Epist . ad  Egbert.),  were  simply  fraudulent  imi- 
tations of  abbats  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
An  entirely  like  result,  however,  and  to  as  wide 
an  extent  during  Carlovingian  times  as  in  Scot- 
land, ensued  abroad  from  a different  cause, 
viz.,  from  the  system  of  commendation  [Com- 
MEXDa];  which  began  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Martel  (a.d.  717—741,  being  approved  by  Cone. 
Leptin.  a.d.  743  ; Cone.  Suession.,  a.d.  744 ; and 
see  Baron,  in  an.  889,  n.  31),  with  the  plausible 
object  of  temporarily  employing  monastic  re- 
venues for  the  pressing  needs  of  warfare  with 
Saracens,  Saxons,  or  other  heathens,  care  being 
taken  to  reserve  enough  to  keep  up  the  monas- 
tery proper.  The  nobleman,  or  the  king  himself, 
who  led  the  troops  thus  raised,  became  titular 
abbat.  And  in  Carlovingian  times,  accordingly,  | 
most  of  the  great  Frank  and  Burgundian  nobles 
and  kings,  and  sometimes  even  bishops  (e.  g. 
Hatto  of  Mainz,  a.d.  891-912,  who  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  holding  twelve  abbeys  at  once), 
were  titular  abbats  of  some  great  monastery,  as 
of  St.  Denys  or  St.  Martin,  held  for  life  or  even 
by  inheritance  ; the  revenues  of  which  were  soon 
diverted  to  purposes  less  patriotic  than  that  of 
supplying  the  king  with  soldiers  (see  a short 
list  by  way  of  specimen  in  Gieseler,  ii.  p.  411, 
note  1,  Eng.  Tr.).  In  the  East  a like  system  ap- 
pears to  have  grown  up,  although  hardly  from  | 
the  same  origin,  some  centuries  later  ; John,  Pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  informing  us  that  most  monasteries  in 
his  time  were  handed  over  to  laymen  (xapicna- 
Kapioi  = beneficiarii),  for  life  or  for  two  or  three 
descents,  by  gift  of  the  emperors;  while  Balsamon  1 
( ad  Cone.  Nicaen.  c.  13)  actually  condemns  him 
for  condemning  the  practice.  Later  abuses  of  the 
kind  in  the  West,  as  in  the  time  of  Francis 
I.  of  France  or  of  Louis  XIV.,  need  here  be  only 
alluded  to. 

(Bingham  ; Bulteau,  Hist.  Mon.  d’Orient ; Du 
Cange ; Ant.  Dadini,  Ascetic,  sen  Origg.  Pei  Monas- 


tic. ; Ferraris ; Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordr.  Mon. ; Her- 
zog ; Hospinian,  De  Monach. ; Macri  FF.,  Hiero- 
lexic.  ; Martene,  De  Antiq.  Monach.  Piti’ius ; Mar- 
tigny;  Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  West;  Tho- 
massin,  De  Benefic. ; Van  Espen.)  [A.  W.  II.] 

ABBATISSA.  [Abbess.] 

ABBESS.  ( Abbatissa  found  in  inscript,  of 
A.D.  569,  in  Murator.  429.  3,  also  called  Anti- 
stita  and  Majorissa,  the  female  superior  of  a body 
of  nuns;  among  the  Greeks,  'Hyovpevrj,  'Ap\i- 
pavbpiTts,  Archimandritissa , Justinian,  Novell., 
’Appas  or  mother,  Pallad.,  Hist.  Lwts.,  c.  42,  in 
the  time  of  Pachomius,  Mater  monasterii  or  moni- 
alium,  see  St.  Greg.  M.,  Dial.  IV.  13  [where 
“ Mater  ” stands  simply  for  a nun]  ; Cone. 
Mogunt.  a.d.  813;  Aquisgr.,  a.d.  816,  lib.  ii.). 
In  most  points  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  ab- 
bats, mutatis  mutandis ; — elective,  and  for  life 
(triennial  abbesses  belonging  to  years  so  late  as 
A.D.  1565,  1583) ; and  solemnly  admitted  by  the 
bishop — Benedictio  Abbatissae  (that  for  an  abbess 
monasticam  regulam  proftentem,  ca\nt.  ex  Canone 
Theodori  Anglorum  Ejnscopi,  is  in  the  Or  do  Po- 
manus,  p.  164,  Hittorp.) ; and  in  France  re- 
stricted to  one  monastery  apiece  (Cone.  Vern.  a.d. 
755)  ; and  with  Praepositae,  and  like  subordinates, 
to  assist  them  (Cone.  Aquisgr.,  a.d.  816,  lib.  ii. 
cc.  24—26) ; and  bound  to  obey  the  bishop  in  all 
things,  whether  abbesses  of  Monachae  or  of  Cano- 
nicae  (Cone.  Cabillon.  ii.  A.D.  813,  c.  65)  ; and  sub- 
ject to  be  deprived  for  misconduct,  but  in  this 
case  upon  report  of  the  bishop  to  the  king  (Cone. 
Franco f.  a.d.  794)  ; bound  also  to  give  account  of 
monastic  property  to  both  king  and  bishop  (Cone. 
Vern.,  a.d.  755);  entitled  to  absolute  obedience 
and  possessed  of  ample  powers  of  discipline,  even 
to  expulsion,  subject  however  to  the  bishop  (Cone. 
Aquisgr.  A.D.  816,  lib.  ii.) ; and  save  only  that 
while  an  abbat  could,  an  abbess  could  not,  excom- 
municate (Honorius  III.,  cap.  Dilecta , tit.  de  Ma- 
yor. et  Obedientia)  ; neither  could  she  give  the  veil 
or  (as  some  in  France  appear  to  have  tried  to 
do)  ordain  ( Capitul . Car.  M.  an.  789,  c.  74, 
Anseg.  71);  present  even  at  Councils  in  England 
(see  Abbat,  and  compare  Lingard,  Antiq.  i. 
139  ; Kemble,  Antiq.  ii.  198  ; quoted  by  Mont- 
alembert, Monks  of  T Vest,  v.  230,  Engl.  Tr.). 
While,  however,  a bishop  was  necessary  to 
admit  and  bless  an  abbat,  Theodore  ruled 
in  England,  although  the  rule  did  not  become 
permanent,  that  a presbyter  was  sufficient  in  like 
case  for  an  abbess  ( Poenit . II.  iii.  4,  in  Wasserschl., 
p.  203).  The  limitation  to  forty  years  old  at  elec- 
tion is  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Trent ; Gregory 
the  Great  speaks  of  sixty  (Epist.  iv.  11).  An 
abbess  also  was  not  to  leave  her  monastery,  in 
France,  save  once  a year  if  summoned  by  the 
king  with  the  bishop’s  consent  to  the  king’s 
presence  upon  monastic  business  (Cone.  Vern. 
a.d.  755;  Cabillon.  ii.  a.d.  813,  c.  57).  Neither 
was  she  even  to  speak  to  any  man  save  upon 
necessary  business,  and  then  before  witnesses 
and  between  the  first  hour  of  the  day  and 
evening  (Cone.  Cabillon.  ii.  a.d.  813,  cc.  55, 
56).  For  the  exceptional  cases  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Irish,  or  Continental  Irish,  abbesses  ruling 
over  mixed  houses  of  monks  and  nuns,  see 
Abbat.  It  was  noted  also  as  a specially 
Western  custom,  that  widows  as  well  as  virgins 
were  made  abbesses  (Theod.,  Poenit.  II.  iii.  7.  in 
Wasserschl.  p.  204).  [A.  W.  H.] 
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ABBEY.  [Monastery.] 

ABBUNA,  the  •common  appellation  of  the 
Bishop,  Metran,  or  Metropolitan,  of  Axum,  or 
Abyssinia,  or  Ethiopia,  not  a patriarch,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  appointed  and  consecrated  always 
by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  specially 
forbidden  to  have  more  than  seven  suffragan 
bishops  under  him,  lest  he  should  make  himself 
so,  twelve  bishops  being  held  to  be  the  lowest 
canonical  number  for  the  consecration  of  a patri- 
arch. In  a Council,  if  held  in  Greece,  he  occu- 
pied the  seventh  place,  immediately  after  the 
prelate  of  Seleucia.  (Ludolf,  Hist.  Etliiop. 
iii.  7.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

ABDELLA,  martyr  in  Persia  under  Sapor, 
commemorated  Apr.  21  (Martyr.  Rom.  Vet.').  [C.] 

ABDIANUS,  of  Africa,  commemorated  June 
3 (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

ABDON,  Abdo  or  Abdus,  and  SENNEN, 
Sennes,  or  Sennis,  Persian  princes,  martyred  at 
Rome  under  Decius,  A.D.  250,  are  commemorated 
July  30  (Marty rologium  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis). 
Proper  office  in  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  p.  116 ; 
and  Antiphon  in  the  Lib.  Antiphon,  p.  704. 

It  is  related  (Adonis  Martyrol.  iii.  Kal.  Aug.) 
that  their  relics  were  translated  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus.  There 
Bosio  discovered  a remarkable  fresco,  represent- 
ing the  Lord,  seen  from  the  waist  upward  emerg- 
ing from  a cloud,  placing  wreaths  on  the  heads 
of  SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen  (see  woodcut).  This  is 


Abdon  and  Sennen,  (Fiom  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus.) 

in  front  of  the  vault  enclosing  the  supposed 
remains  of  the  martyrs,  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion [depositi]ONIS  DIE.  The  painting  is,  in 
Martigny’s  opinion,  not  earlier  than  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  painter  has 
evidently  made  an  attempt  to  represent  the  Per- 
sian dress.  The  saints  wear  pointed  caps  or 
hoods,  similar  to  those  in  which  the  Magi  are 
sometimes  represented;  cloaks  fastened  with  a 
fibula  on  the  breast ; and  tunics  of  skin  entirely 
unlike  the  Roman  tunic,  and  resembling  that 
given  to  St.  John  Baptist  in  a fresco  of  the 
Lord’s  Baptism  in  the  same  cemetery  of  Ponti- 
anus (Bottari,  Sculture  e Pitture,  tav.  xliv.). 
Some  account  of  the  peculiar  dress  of  Abdon  and 
Sennen  may  be  found  in  Lamps  treatise  De  Eru- 
ditione  Apostolorum,  pp.  121-166. 

The  gesture  of  the  Lord,  crowning  the  martyrs 


for  their  constancy,  is  found  also  on  the  bottoms 
of  early  Christian  cups  [Glass,  Christian], 
where  He  crowns  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
other  saints  (Buonarruoti,  Vasi  Antichi,  tav. 
xv.  fig.  1,  and  elsewhere) ; and  on  coins  of  the 
Lower  Empire  the  Lord  is  not  unfrequently 
seen  crowning  two  emperors.  (Martigny,  Diet, 
des  Antiq.  chretiennes. ] [C.] 

ABECEDARIAN.  The  term  “ Hymnus  ” or 
“ Paean  Abecedarius  ” is  applied  specially  to  the 
hymn  of  Sedulius,  “A  solis  ortus  cardine.” 
[Acrostic.]  [C.] 

ABERCIUS  of  Jerusalem,  1<to.tv6<tto\os 
Oav/j.aTovpybs,  commemorated  Oct.  22  (Cal. 
Byzant.).  [C.] 

ABGARUS,  King,  commemorated  Dec.  21 
(Cal.  Armen.).  [C.] 

ABIBAS,  martyr  of  Edessa,  commemorated 
Nov.  15  ( Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

ABIBON,  invention  of  his  relics  at  Jerusa- 
lem, Aug.  3 (Martyrol.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ABILIUS,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  86-96), 
commemorated  Feb.  22  (MartyroL  Rom.  Vet.) ; 
Maskarram  1 = Aug.  29  (Cal.  Ethiop.).  [C.] 

ABJURATION  — denial,  disavowal,  or  re- 
nunciation upon  oath.  Abjuration,  in  common 
ecclesiastical  language,  is  restricted  to  the  renun- 
ciation of  heresy  made  by  the  penitent  heretic 
on  the  occasion  of  his  reconciliation  to  the  Church. 
In  some  cases  the  abjuration  was  the  only  cere- 
mony required ; but  in  others  it  was  followed 
up  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  by  unction. 
The  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  is  described 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  in  a letter  to  Quiricus 
and  the  bishops  of  Iberia  on  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Nestorians.  According  to  this,  in  cases  in 
which  the  heretical  baptism  was  imperfect,  the 
rule  was  that  the  penitent  should  be  baptized  ; 
but  when  it  was  complete,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Arians,  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  Church  was 
to  reconcile  by  the  Chrism  ; that  of  the  Western, 
by  the  imposition  of  hands.  As,  however,  the 
mystery  of  the  Chrism  was  but  the  Oriental  rite 
of  Confirmation,  the  practice  was  substantially 
identical.  (On  the  question  of  Re-baptism,  see 
Re-Baptism,  Baptism.)  Converts  from  the 
Monophysites  were  received  after  simple  confes- 
sion, and  the  previous  baptism  was  supposed  to 
take  effect  u for  the  remission  of  sins,”  at  the 
moment  at  which  the  Spirit  was  imparted  by 
the  imposition  of  hands ; or  the  convert  was  re- 
united to  the  Church  by  his  profession  of  faith 
(St.  Greg.  Ep.  9,  6-1).  A similar  rule  is  laid 
down  by  the  Quinisext  Council,  canon  95,  which 
classes  with  the  Arians,  the  Macedonians,  Nova- 
tians  and  others,  to  be  received  with  the  Chrism. 
The  Paulianists,  Montanists,  Eunomians,  and 
others,  are  to  be  re-baptized ; to  be  received  as 
Christians,  on  their  profession,  the  first  day,  as 
Catechumens  the  second,  and  after  they  have 
been  allowed  a place  in  the  Church  as  hearers 
for  some  time,  to  be  baptized.  In  all  cases,  the 
profession  of  faith  must  be  made  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a libellus,  or  form  of  abjuration,  in 
which  the  convert  renounced  and  anathematized 
his  former  tenets.  After  declaring  his  abjura- 
tion not  to  be  made  on  compulsion,  from  fear  or 
any  other  unworthy  motive,  he  proceeded  tc 
anathematize  the  sect  renounced,  by  all  its 
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names  ; the  neresiarchs,  and  their  successors,  past, 
present,  and  future ; he  then  enumerated  the 
tenets  received  by  them,  and,  having  repudiated 
them  singly  and  generally,  he  ended  with  making 
profession  of  the  true  faith.  (Bandinius,  Monu-  : 
menta  ii.  109-111.  But  for  the  whole  subject  see 
Martene  and  Durand,  De  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  liiti- 
bus  II.  liber  iii.  ch.  G ; Abj.  de  Icvi  et  de  vehement  i, 
later  date.  See  Landon’s  Eccl.  Die. ) [D.  B.] 

ABLUTION.  A term  under  which  various 
kinds  of  ceremonial  washing  are  included.  The 
principal  are  the  following : the  washing  of  the 
head,  as  a preparation  for  unction  in  baptism, 
and  the  washing  of  the  feet,  which  in  some 
places  formed  part  of  the  baptismal  ceremony 
[Baptism]  ; the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  poor 
by  exalted  persons,  which  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  Maundy  Thursday  [Feet,  washing  of]; 
the  lustral  ceremony  which  preceded  entrance  to  a 
church  [Caxtharus;  Holy  Water];  and  the 
washing  of  the  priest’s  hands  at  certain  points 
in  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  [Aquamaxile  ; 
Hands,  washing  of].  * [C.] 

ABORTION. — The  crime  of  procuring  abor- 
tion is  little,  if  at  all,  noticed  in  the  earliest 
laws.  It  is  a crime  of  civilization : the  repre- 
sentative of  the  principle  which  in  a barbarous 
state  of  society  is  infanticide.  The  oration  of 
Lysias  which  was  pronounced  on  occasion  of  a 
suit  on  this  subject  is  lost,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
decided  whether  the  act  was  regarded  by  the 
Athenians  as  an  offence  against  society,  or  merely 
as  a private  wrong.  It  is  in  the  latter  aspect 
that  it  is  chiefly  regarded  in  the  civil  law.  The 
child  unborn  represents  certain  interests,  and  his 
life  or  death  may  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
individuals : thus,  it  may  have  been,  that  a 
father,  by  his  wife’s  crime,  might  lose  the  jus 
trium  liherorum.  The  case  quoted  from  Cicero 
pro  Cluentio  (Dig.  xlviii.  19,  39),  in  which  a 
woman  was  condemned  to  death  for  having  pro- 
cured abortion,  having  been  bribed  by  the  second 
heir,  is  clearly  exceptional.  The  only  passage 
in  the  civil  law  in  which  the  crime  is  mentioned 
without  such  connexion,  is  a sentence  of  Ulpian, 
in  the  Pandects  (Dig.  xlviii.  8,  8,  ad  legem  Cor- 
neliam  de  Sicariis),  where  the  punishment  is 
declared  to  be  banishment.  The  horrible  preva- 
lence of  the  practice  among  the  Romans  of  the 
Empire  may  be  learned  from  Juvenal. 

It  was  early  made  a ground  of  accusation  by 
the  Christians  against  the  heathen.  Tertullian 
denounces  the  practice  as  homicidal.  “ Pre- 
vention of  birth  is  a precipitation  of  murder,” 
Apol.  ix.  Minucius  Felix  declares  it  to  be  par- 
ricide. 

The  Council  of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314)  having  men- 
tioned that  the  ancient  punishment  was  penance 
for  life,  proceeds  to  limit  it  to  ten  years ; and 
the  same  space  of  time  is  given  by  St.  Basil,  who 
condemns  the  practice  in  two  canons,  ii.  and  viii., 
alleging  the  character  of  the  crime  as  committed 
against  both  the  mother  and  the  offspring ; and 
declining  to  accept  the  distinctions  drawn  by 
the  lawyers  between  the  degrees  of  criminality 
varying  with  the  time  of  the  gestation.  The 
Council  of  Lerida  (324)  classes  the  crime  with 
infanticide,  but  allows  the  mother  to  be  received 
to  Communion  after  seven  years’  penance  even 
when  her  sin  is  complicated  with  adultery.  The 
Council  in  Trullo  condemns  it  to  the  penance 


of  homicide.  Pope  Gregory  III.  in  the  next 
century  reverts  to  the  ten  years’  penance,  al- 
though he  diflers  from  St.  Basil  in  modifying  the 
sentence  to  a single  year  in  cases  where  the 
child  has  not  been  formed  in  the  womb ; this  is 
based  on  Exod.  xxi.,  and  is  countenanced  by  St. 
Augustine,  in  Quaestiones  Exodi,  in  a passage  in- 
corporated by  Gratian. 

There  is  thus  abundant  evidence  that  the  crime 
was  held  in  extreme  abhorrence,  and  punished 
with  great  severity,  as  pertaining  to  wilful 
murder,  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  By  the 
Visigothic  law  (lib.  VI.  tit.  iii.  c.  1),  the  person 
who  administered  a draught  for  the  purpose 
was  punished  with  death.  [D.  B.] 

ABRAHAM.  (1)  the  patriarch,  comme- 
morated Oct.  9 ( Martyrol . Bom.  Vet .).  Also  on 
the  23rd  of  the  month  Nahasse,  equivalent  to 
August  16.  (Cal.  Ethiop. ; Neale,  Eastern  Church , 
Lit  rod.  pp.  805,  815.) 

(2)  Patriarch  and  martyr,  commemorated 
Taksas  6 = Dec.  2 (Cal.  Ethiop.).  [C.J 

ABRAHAM,  ISAAC.  AND  JACOB  are 
commemorated  by  the  Ethiopic  Church  on  the 
28th  of  every  month  of  their  Calendar.  [C.] 

ABRAXAS  GEMS.  [See  Abrasax  in 
Dict.  of  Christ.  Biogr.] 

ABREHA,  first  Christian  king  of  Ethio- 
pia, commemorated  Tekemt  4 = Oct.  1 (Cal. 
Ethiop.).  [0.] 

ABRENUNTIATIO.  [Baptism.] 

ABSOLUTION  (Lat.  Absolutio).  (For  Sacra- 
mental Absolution,  see  Exomologesis.) 

1.  A short  deprecation  which  follows  the 
Psalms  of  each  Nocturn  in  the  ordinary  offices 
for  the  Hours.  In  this  usage,  the  word  “ abso- 
lutio ” perhaps  denotes  simply  “ ending  ” or  “com- 
pletion,” because  the  monks,  when  the  Nocturns 
were  said  at  the  proper  hours  of  the  night,  broke 
off  the  chant  at  this  point  and  went  to  rest 
(Macri  Hierolexicon  s.  v.).  In  fact,  of  the  “ Ab- 
solutions ” in  the  present  Roman  Breviary,  only 
one  (that  “ in  Tertio  Nocturno,  et  pro  feria  iv. 
et  Sabbato  ”)  contains  a prayer  for  absolution, 
in  the  sense  of  a setting  free  from  sin. 

2.  For  the  Absolution  which  follows  the  intro- 
ductory Confession  in  most  Liturgies  and  Offices, 
see  Confession. 

3.  The  prayer  for  Absolution  at  the  beginning 
of  the  office  is,  in  Oriental  Liturgies,  addressed 
to  the  Son  : but  many  of  these  liturgies  contain 
a second  “ Oratio  Absolution^, ” at  some  point 
between  Consecration  and  Communion,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  Father.  For  example,  that  in 
the  Greek  St.  Basil  (Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient,  i.  81), 
addressing  God,  the  Father  Almighty  (6 

6 riariip  6 UavTOKpaTup),  and  reciting  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Keys,  prays  Him  to  dismiss,  remit 
and  pardon  our  sins  (aves.  &<pes.  avy x<epT)<Jov 
T)puv).  Compare  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Lb.  i.  22). 

4.  The  word  “ Absolutio  ” is  also  applied  to 

those  prayers  said  over  a corpse  or  a tomb  in 
which  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  departed  is 
entreated  from  the  Almighty.  (Macri  Hiero- 
lexicon,, s.  v.)  [C.] 

ABSTINENCE.  Days  of  abstinence,  as  they 
are  called,  on  which  persons  may  take  their 
meals  at  the  ordinary  hour,  and  eat  and  drink 
what  they  please,  in  any  quantity  so  that  they 
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abstain  from  meat  alone,  belong  to  modern  times. 
Anciently,  fasting  and  abstinence  went  together, 
as  a general  rule,  formed  parts  of  the  same  idea, 
and  could  not  be  dissevered.  There  may  have 
been  some  few,  possibly,  who  ate  and  drank  in- 
discriminately, when  they  broke  their  fast,  as 
Socrates  ( v . 22,  10)  seems  to  imply  ; but  in 
general,  beyond  doubt,  abstinence  from  certain 
kinds  of  food  was  observed  on  fasting  days  when 
the  fast  was  over,  “ abstinentes  ab  iis,  quae  non 
rejicimus,  sed  differimus,”  as  Tertullian  says 
(I)e  Jejun.  15).  Thus  it  will  be  more  properly 
considered  under  the  head  of  fasting,  to  which 
it  subserved.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ABUNA.  [Abbusta.] 

ABEND  ANTIUS,  of  Alexandria,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  26  (Mart.  Micron .).  [C.] 

ABE^DIES.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  under 
Decius,  commemorated  Aug.  26  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet. 
et  Bedae );  Aug.  23  (Mart.  Hieronym.). 

(2)  The  deacon,  martyr  at  Spoleto  under  Dio- 
cletian, Dec.  10  (Martyrol.  Bom.  Vet.').  [C.] 

AC  A CDJS,  martyr,  commemorated  May  7 
(Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

ACATH1STUS  (Gr.  b.K<xBi(TTos).  A hymn  of 
the  Greek  Church,  sung  on  the  eve  of  the  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
to  whose  intercession  the  deliverance  of  Constan- 
tinople from  the  barbarians  on  three  several  oc- 
casions was  attributed.  Meursius  assigns  its 
origin  more  especially  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
city  from  Chosroes,  king  of  the  Persians,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius  (626).  It  is 
called  aKadurros,  because  during  the  singing  of 
it  the  whole  congregation  stood,  while  during 
the  singing  of  other  hymns  of  the  same  kind 
they  occasionally  sat.  (Suicer’s  Thesaurus , s.  v. ; 
Neale’s  Eastern  Ch.  Introd.  747  ; Daniel’s  Codex 
Liturg.  iv.  223.) 

Francis  Junius  wrongly  supposed  this  use  of 
the  Acathistus  to  commemorate  the  journey  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  to  Bethlehem.  (Macri  Hiero- 
lexicon,  s.  v.) 

The  word  Acathistus  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  day  on  which  the  hymn  was  used.  (Sabae 
Typicum,  in  Suicer,  s.  v.)  [C.j 

ACCENTUS  ECCLESIASTICUS.  One  of 
the  two  principal  kinds  (accentus  and  coneentus ) 
of  ecclesiastical  music. 

1.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  is  encum- 
bered by  an  especial  difficulty — the  popular,  and 
now  all  but  exclusive  application  of  the  word 
“ accent  ” to  emphasis,  stress,  or  ictus.  Accent, 
however,  claims  and  admits  of  a much  wider 
application.  Ben  Jonson a speaks  of  accent  as 
being  “ with  the  ancients,  a tuning  of  the  voice , 
in  lifting  it  up,  or  letting  it  down,” — a defini- 
tion not  only  clear  and  concise,  but  thoroughly 
accordant  with  the  derivation  of  the  word 
“ accent,”  from  accino,  i.  e.  ad  cano,  to  sing  to. 
We  are  all  conscious  of  and  affected  by  the 
varieties  of  accent b (in  this,  its  etymological 
and  primitive  acceptation)  in  foreign  languages 
spoken  by  those  to  whom  they  are  native,  as 
well  as  in  our  native  language  spoken  by  fo- 
reigners, or  (perhaps  still  more)  by  residents  of 

* English  Grammar.  1640,  chap.  viii. 

“ Est  in  dicendo  etiam  quidam  cantos  obscurior.” — 
Cicero,  Orat.  18,  57. 


parts  of  Great  Britain  other  than  our  own.  The 
Scottish,  Irish,  and  various  provincial  accents, 
are  not  so  much  the  result  of  different  vocaliza- 
tion (i.e.  utterance  of  vowel  sounds)  as  of  the 
different  gradations  in  which  the  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  others,  “ tune  their  voices.” 

2.  The  Accentus  Ecclesiasticus,  called  also  mo- 
dus choraliter  legendi , is  the  result  of  successive 
attempts  to  ensure  in  Public  Worship  uniformity 
of  delivery  consistent  with  uniformity  of  matter 
delivered ; so  as,  if  not  to  obliterate,-  at  least  to 
hide  individual  peculiarities  under  the  veil  of  a 
catholic  “ use.”  It  presents  a sort  of  mean  be- 
tween speech  and  song,  continually  inclining  to- 
wards the  latter,  never  altogether  leaving  its 
hold  on  the  former  ; it  is  Speech,  though  always 
attuned  speech,  in  passages  of  average  interest 
and  importance  ; it  is  song,  though  always  dis- 
tinct and  articulate  song,  in  passages  demanding 
more  fervid  utterance.  Though  actually  musical 
only  in  concluding  or  culminating  phrases,  the 
Accentus  Ecclesiasticus  is  always  sufficientlv  iso- 
chronous to  admit  of  its  being  expressed  in  musi- 
cal characters,  a process  to  which  no  attempt 
(and  such  attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made) 
has  ever  succeeded  in  subjecting  pure  speech. 

3.  Accentus  is  probably  the  oldest,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  simplest,  form  of  Cantus  Ecclesiasticus. 
Like  most  art-forms  and  modes  of  operation 
which  have  subsequently  commended  themselves 
on  their  own  account  to  our  sense  of  beauty,  it 
grew  in  all  likelihood  out  of  a physical  difficulty. 
The  limited  capacit)  of  the  so-called  “ natural  ” 
or  speaking  voice  must  have  been  ascertained  at 
a very  early  period ; indeed  its  recognition  is 
confirmed  by  the  well-knownjgK^tice  whether 
of  the  ancient  temple,  theatre,  orJfflram.  The  old 
rhetoricians,  says  Forkel,  are,  without  exception, 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking ; and  wTe  may,  from 
their  extant  works,  confidently  conclude,  that 
neither  among  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  was 
poetry  ever  recited  but  in  a tone  analogous  to 
that  since  known  as  the  accentus  ecclesiasticus. 
The  Abbe'  du  Bosd  too  has  demonstrated  that 
not  only  was  the  theatrical  recitation  of  the 
ancients  actually  musical — “ un  veritable  chant,” 
susceptible  of  musical  notation,  and  even  of  in- 
strumental accompaniment — but  that  all  their 
public  discourses,  and  even  thoir  familiar  lan- 
guage, though  of  course  in  a lesser  degree,  par- 
took of  this  character. 

4.  The  advantages  resulting  from  the  employ- 
ment of  isochronous  sounds  (sounds  which  are 
the  result  of  equal-timed  vibrations)  would  be- 
come apparent  on  the  earliest  occasion,  when  a 
single  orator  was  called  upon  to  fill  a large 
auditorium,  and  to  make  himself  intelligible,  or 
even  audible,  to  a large  assembly.  So,  too,  for 
simultaneous  expression  on  the  part  of  large  num- 
bers, these  advantages  would  at  once  make  them- 
selves felt.  In  congregational  worship  a uniform 
(technically,  a “ unisonous  ”)  utterance  might 
seem  as  essential,  as  conducive  to  the  decency 
and  order  with  which  we  are  enjoined  to  do  “all 

I c “ Die  alten  Spraeh-  und  Declamations-Lehrer  sind 
: sammtlich  eben  derselben  Meinung,  und  wir  konnen  aus 
i ihren  hinterlassenen  Werken  mit  dem  hochsten  Grad  von 
Wahrscheinlichkeit  scbliessen,  dass  sowohl  bei  den  Grie- 
j chen  als  Eomem  die  meisten  Gedichte  mit  keiner  andem 
I als  mit  dieser  Art  von  Gesang  gesungen  werden  sein/' — 
Forkel,  AUgem.  Geschichte  der  Musik,  ii,  153. 

a Reflexions  sur  la  Foesie,  &c. 
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things,”  as  is  that  still  more  essential  uniformity 
expressed  in  the  term  Common  Prayer,  without 
which,  indeed,  congregational  worship  would  seem 
to  be  impossible.  “ Accent,”  says  Ornithopareus, 
“hath  great  affinity  with  Concent,  for  they  be 
Brothers  : because  Sonus , or  Sound  (the  King  of 
Ecclesiastical  Harmony),  is  Father  to  them  both, 
and  begat  one  upon  Grammar,  the  other  upon 
Musick,”  &c.  (He)  “so  divided  his  kingdome, 
that  Concentus  might  be  chief  Ruler  over  all 
things  tnat  are  to  be  sung,  as  Hymnes,  Sequences, 
Antiphones,  Responsories,  Introitus,  Tropes,  and 
the  like  : and  Accentus  over  all  things  which  are 
read ; as  Gospels,  Lectures,  Epistles,  Orations, 
Prophecies : For  the  functions  of  the  Papale 
Kingdome  are  not  duely  performed  without  Con- 
cent,”  &c.  “ Hence  it  was  that  I,  marking  how 

many  of  those  Priests  (which  by  the  leave  of  the 
learned  I will  saye)  doe  reade  those  things  they 
have  to  reade  so  wildly,  so  monstrously,  so 
faultily  (that  they  doe  not  onely  hinder  the  de- 
votion of  the  faithful,  but  also  even  provoke 
them  to  laughter  and  scorning,  with  their  ill 
reading),  resolved  after  the  doctrine  of  Concent 
to  explain  the  rules  of  Accent  ; in  as  much  as  it 
belongs  to  a Musitian,  that  together  with  Con- 
cent, Accent  might  also  as  true  heire  in  this 
Ecclesiasticall  Kingdome  be  established  : Desiring 
that  the  praise  of  the  highest  King,  to  whom  all 
honour  and  reverence  is  due,  might  duejy  be 
performed.”  e 

5.  The  Accentus  Ecclesiasticus,  or  modus  cho- 
raliter  legendi,  must  have  been  perpetuated  by 
tradition  only,  for  many  ages.  That  the  rules 
for  its  application  have  been  reduced  to  writing 
only  in  comparatively  modern  times  does  not  in 
the  least  invalidate  its  claim  to  a high  antiquity. 
On  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  confirm  it.  That 
which  is  extensively  known  and  universally  ad- 
mitted has  no  need  of  verification.  It  is  only 
when  traditions  are  dying  out  that  they  begin  to 
be  put  on  record.  So  long  as  this  kind  of  reci- 
tation was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  “ noting  ” 
it ; not  till  it  began  to  be  less  so  were  “ accents  ” 
(the  characters  so  called)  invented  for  its  pre- 
servation,— just  as  the  “ vowel-points  ” were 
introduced  into  Hebrew  writing  subsequently  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The  force  and  accu- 
racy of  tradition,  among  those  unaccustomed  to 
the  use  of  written  characters,  have  been  well 
ascertained  and  must  be  unhesitatingly  admitted  ; 
their  operation  has  certainly  been  as  valuable  in 
music  as  in  poetry  and  history.  Strains  incom- 
parably longer  and  more  intricate  than  those  now 
accepted  as  the  ecclesiastical  accents  have  been 
passed  on  from  voice  to  voice,  with  probably  but 
trifling  alteration,  for  centuries,  among  peoples 
who  had  no  other  method  of  preserving  and 
transmitting  them. 

6.  The  authorities  for  the  application  of  the 
Cantus  Ecclesiasticus  are,  as  we  have  said,  com- 
paratively modern.  Lucas  Lossius/  a writer 
frequently  quoted  by  Walther,  Kock,  and  other 
more  recent  musical  theorists,  gives  six  forms  of 
cadence  or  close,  *.<?.,  modes  of  bringing  to  an 
end  a phrase  the  earlier  portion  of  which  had 
been  recited  in  monotone.  According  to  Lossius, 


e Andreas  Ornithopareus,  His  Micrologus.  Translated 
by  John  Dowland.  1609.  P.  69. 

1 Erotemata  Musicac  Practical,  1590. 


accent  is  (1)  immutabilis  when  a phrase  is  con- 
cluded without  any  change  of  pitch,  i.e.,  when  it 
is  monotonous  throughout ; (2)  it  is  medius  when 
on  the  last  syllable  the  voice  falls  from  the 
reciting  note  (technically  the  dominant)  a third  ; 
(.'})  gravis , when  on  the  last  syllable  it  falls  a 
fifth  ; (4)  acutus , when  the  “ dominant,”  after  the 
interposition  of  a few  notes  at  a lbwer  pitch,  is 
resumed ; (5)  moderatus,  when  the  monotone  is 
interrupted  by  an  ascent,  on  the  penultimate,  of 
a second ; (6)  interrogativus , when  the  voice, 
after  a slight  descent,  rises  scale-wise  on  the  last 
syllable.  To  these  six  forms  other  writers  add 
one  more,  probably  of  more  recent  adoption ; 
(7)  the  finalis,  when  the  voice,  after  rising  a 
second  above  the  dominant,  falls  scale-wise  to 
the  fourth  below  it,  on  which  the  last  syllable  is 
sounded.  The  choice  of  these  accents  or  cadences 
is  regulated  by  the  punctuation  (possible,  if  not 
always  actual)  of  the  passage  recited  ; each  par- 
ticular stop  had  its  particular  cadence  or  cadences. 
Thus  the  comma  ( distinctio ) was  indicated  and 
accompanied  by  the  accentus  immutabilis,  acutus , 
or  moderatus ; the  colon  (duo  j/uncta)  by  the 
medius;  and  the  full  stop  (punctum  quadratum 
ante  sgllabam  capitalem ) by  the  gravis. 

7.  The  following  table,  from  Lossius,  exhibits 
the  several  accents,  in  musical  notation : — 

(1)  Immutabilis. 

i 

Lec~  ti  - o E - pis  - to  - lae  sane  - ti  I’au  - li. 

(2)  Medius. 


et  o - pe  - ra  - tur  vir  - tu  - tes  in  vo  - bis : 
(3)  Gravis. 


Be  - ne  - di-  cen  - tur  in  te  om-nes  gen-tes. 

(4)  Acutus.  (5)  Moderatus. 


Cum  spi  - ri  - tu  coe  - pe  - ri  - tis  nunc,  Cum  fi-de  - li, 
(6)  Interrogativus. 


ex  op-e-ri-bus  le-gis  an  exau-di-tu  fi-de  - i? 
(7)  Finalis. 


a - ni  - ma  me  - a ad  te  De  - us. 


The  examples  given  by  Ornithopareus  are  similar 
to  the  above,  with  two  exceptions — (5);  the  Mode- 
ratus, which  in  ‘ His  Micrologus  ’ appears  thus : 


II  - lu  - mi  - na  - re  Je  - ru  - sa  - lem. 


I And  the  Interrogativus , of  which  he  says  : “ A 
speech  with  an  interrogation,  whether  it  have  in 
the  end  a word  of  one  sillable,  or  of  two  sillables, 
or  more,  the  accent  still  falls  upon  the  last  sil- 
lable, and  must  be  acuated.  Now  the  signs  of 
such  a speech  are,  who,  which , what,  and  those 
which  are  thus  derived,  why , wherefore,  when , 
how,  in  what  sort , whether,  and  such  like.” 
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1 

Un-de 

es  tu  ? 

Quid  cst  bo  - mo? 

ii— 

• Quantas  ha-  be  - o in  - i -qui-  ta-tes  et  pec  - ca  - ta  ? 

“ To  these  are  joyned  verbes  of  asking ; as, 
I aske,  I seeke,  I require , I searche,  I heare , I see , 
and  the  like.” 

Some  variations  too  from  the  above,  in  the 
present  Roman  use,  are  noticed  by  Mendelssohn  : s 
e.  g.  in  the  Gravis,  where  there  the  voice  rises  a 
tone  above  the  dominant,  on  the  penultimate, 
before  falling : — 


changing  the  cadence  from  a fifth  (compare  5) 
to  a sixth  ; and  in  the  Interrogations,  where  the 
voice  falls  from  the  dominant  (also  on  the  penul- 
timate) a third  : — ; 


To  the  accentus  belong  the  following  forms,  or 
portions  of  offices  of  the  Latin  Church  : h (1) 
Tonus  Collectarum  seu  Orationum.  (2)  Tonus 
Epistolarum  et  Evangelii,  including  the  melodies 
to  which  the  Passion  is  sung  in  Passion  Week. 
(3)  Tonus  Lectionum  solemnis  et  luguhris ; Pro- 
phetiarum  et  Martyrologii.  (4)  Various  forms 
of  Intonation,  Benediction,  and  Absolution  used 
in  the  Liturgy.  (5)  Single  verses.  (6)  The 
Exclamations  and  Admonitions  of  the  assistants  at 
the  altar.  (7)  The  Prefaces ; the  Pater  Noster, 
with  its  Prefaces ; the  Benediction,  Pax  Domini 
sit  semper  vobiscum.  [J.  H.] 

ACCESS.  1.  The  approach  of  the  priest  to 
the  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
Hence  the  expression  “ prayer  of  access  ” is  used 
as  equivalent  to  the  E vx^l  T7)s  irapacrrciacws,  or 
prayer  of  the  priest’s  presenting  himself  at  the 
altar,  in  the  Greek  Liturgy  of  St.  James  (Neale’s 
Eastern  Church,  Introduction,  i.  360). 

2.  But  the  expression  “ prayer  of  access,”  or 
‘‘prayer  of  humble  access,”  is  more  commonly 
used  by  English  liturgical  writers  to  designate 
a confession  of  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God, 
occurring  at  a later  point  of  the  service ; gene-  j 
rally  between  consecration  and  communion.  So 
that  the  “ prayer  of  humble  access  ” corresponds 
to  the  “ Prayer  of  Inclination  ” or  “ of  bowing 
the  neck  ” in  the  Greek  Liturgies.  Though  ! 
words  more  expressive  of  “ humble  access  ” 
occur  in  other  places ; for  instance,  'n  the  Greek 
St.  James,  where  the  priest  declares  : tSou  nrpos- 
?l\6ov  rep  deicp  rovrep  Kal  eirovpav'up  pvaryplcp 
ovx  h~s  6.1-ios  vTrdpxow  (Daniel’s  Codex  Lit.,  iv. 
88) ; in  the  Mozarabic,  “ Accedam  ad  Te  in 
humilitate  spiritus  mei  ” (lb.  i.  71)  ; or  in  the 
“ Domine  et  Deus  noster,  ne  aspicias  ad  multitu- 
dinem  peccatorum  nostrorum”  in  the  Liturgy  of 
Adaeus  and  Maris  (Z6.  i.  176).  Compare  Con- 
fession. [C.] 

ACCLAMATION.  1.  A term  applied  by 
epigraphists  to  certain  short  inscriptions,  ex- 
pressed in  the  second  person,  and  containing  a 


% Reisebriefe  aus  den  Jahren  1830  bis  1832,  p.  167. 
h Khau,  Enchiridion,  1538  ; quoted  by  Arrey  von 
Dommer ; Koch’s  Musilcalisches  Lexilcon. 


wish  or  injunction ; as,  VTVAS  IN  DEO  (Mura- 
tori,  Thesaurus  Vet.  Inscrip.  1954,  no.  4).  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  these  acclamations  are 
sepulchral  [Epitaph],  but  similar  sentences  are 
also  seen  on  amulets,  on  the  bottoms  of  cups 
[Glass,  Christian]  found  in  the  Catacombs,  and 
on  gems.  (See  the  Articles.) 

2.  The  term  acclamation  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  the  responsive  cry  or  chant  of  the 
congregation  in  antiphonal  singing.  Compare 
Acrostic  (§  5) ; Antiphon.  [C.] 

ACCUSERS,  FALSE  ; HOW  PUNISHED. 
— Those  who  made  false  accusations  against  any 
person  were  visited  with  severe  punishments 
under  the  canons  of  several  councils. 

In  Spain.  The  Council  of  Illiberis  (a.d.  305 
or  306)  refused  communion  even  at  the  hour  ot 
death  (“  in  fine,”  al.  “ in  finem  ”)  to  any  persoD 
who  should  falsely  accuse  any  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  (can.  75). 

In  France.  By  the  14th  canon  of  the  1st 
Council  of  Arles  (a.d.  314)  those  who  falsely 
accuse  their  brethren  were  excommunicated  for 
life  (“  usque  ad  exitum  ”).  This  canon  was  re- 
enacted at  the  2nd  Council  held  at  the  same 
city  (a.d.  443),  but  permission  was  given  for  the 
restoration  of  those  who  should  do  penance  and 
give  satisfaction  commensurate  with  their 
offence  (can.  24).  See  also  Calumny.  [I.  B.] 

ACEPSIMAS,  commemorated  Nov.  3 (Cal. 
Byzant.') ; Nov.  5 ( Cal.  Armen.') ; April  22 
(J fart.  Pom.).  [C.] 

ACERRA  or  ACERNA.  (The  latter  is 
possibly  the  original  form,  from  Acer,  maple.) 
Acerra  designated,  in  classical  times,  either  the 
incense-box  used  in  sacrifices ; ora  small  altar,  or 
incense-burner,  placed  before  the  dead.  (Smith’s 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Poman  Antiquities,  s.  v.)  And 
in  ecclesiastical  latinity  also  it  designates  either 
an  incense-box  or  an  incense-burner ; “ Area 
thuris,  vel  thuribulum,  vel  thurarium.”  (Papias 
in  Ducange’s  Glossary  s.  v.  ‘ Acerna.’) 

It  is  used  in  the  rubrics  of  the  Gregorian  sa- 
cramentary (Corbey  MS.)  in  the  office  for  the 
consecration  of  a church  (p.  428) ; and  in  the 
office  for  the  baptism  of  a bell  (p.  438) ; in 
the  latter  in  the  form  Acerna : “ tunc  pones  in- 
censum  in  acerna.”  In  both  cases  it  designates 
an  incense-burner  or  Thurible  (q.  v.).  [C.] 

ACHAICUM  CONCILIUM.— Two  synods 
of  Achaia,  in  Greece,  are  recorded  : one,  a.d.  250, 
against  the  Valesians,  who,  like  Origen,  inter- 
preted St.  Matth.  xix.  12,  literally  ; the  other,  in 
359,  against  the  followers  of  Aetius.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ACHILLEA S (or  Achillas),  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, commemorated  Nov.  7 (Martyrol.  Pom. 
Vet.).  [C.] 

ACHILLEUS,  the  eunuch,  martyr  at  Rome, 
May  12,  a.d.  96.  ( Martyrol . Pom.  Vet.,  Ilicr. 

Bedae).  [C.] 

ACINDYNUS  (’ AkluSvvos)  and  companions, 
martyrs,  A.D.  346,  commemorated  Nov.  2 (Cal. 
Byz.).  [C.] 

ACEPHALI  [Vagi  Clerici  ; Autoce- 

PIIALl]. 

ACLEENSE  CONCILIUM  (of  Aclea  = 
“Field  of  the  Oak,”  supposed  to  be  Aycliffe,  in 
Durham  ; Raine’s  Priory  of  Hexham,  i.  38,  note), 
(i.)  A.D.  781  (Flor.  Wig.  in  M.  II.  B.  545),  but 
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782  ( Angl.-Sax . Chr.  and  H.  Hunt.,  ib.  336, 
731).  (ii.)  a.d.  787  (Kemble,  C.  D.,  No.  151). 

(iii.)  A.D.  788,  Sept.  29,  in  the  year  and  month  of 
the  murder  of  Elfwald  of  Northumbria,  Sept.  21, 
788  (Wilk.  i.  153  ; Mansi,  xiii.  825,  826).  (iv.) 
A.D.  789  (Angl.-Sax.  Chr.,  M.  H.  B.  337  “ a great 
synod”),  in  the  6th  year  of  Brihtric,  King  of 
Wessex  (H.  Hunt.,  ib.  732).  (v.)  a.d.  804  (Kemble, 
C.  D..  No.  186).  (vi.)  a.d.  805,  Aug.  6 (id.  ib., 

Nos.  190,  191).  (vii.)  a.d.  810  (id.  ib.,  No.  256). 
Nos.  ii.,  v.,  and  vi.  probably,  and  No.  vii.  cer- 
tainly, were  at  Ockley,  in  Surrey;  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  in  the  Northumbrian  Aclea.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  any  of  these  synods,  or  rather 
Witenagemots,  beyond  the  deeds  (grants  of  lands) 
above  referred  to,  in  Kemble.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ACOEMETAE,  lit.  the  “ sleepless  ” or  “ un- 
resting ” (for  the  theological  or  moral  import  of 
the  term  v.  Suicer,  Thesaur.  Eccl.  s.v.),  a so-called 
order  of  monks  established  in  the  East  about  the 
middle,  rather  than  the  commencement,  of  the 
5th  century,  being  altogether  unnoticed  by 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  the  latter  a zealous  chro- 
nicler of  monks  and  monasteries,  who  bring  their 
histories  down  to  a.d.  440 ; yet  mentioned  by 
Evagrius  (iii.  19)  as  a regularly  established  order 
in  483.  Later  authorities  make  their  founder  to 
have  been  a certain  officer  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold at  Constantinople  named  Alexander,  who 
quitted  his  post  to  turn  monk,  and  after  having 
had  to  shift  his  quarters  in  Syria  several  times, 
at  length  returned  to  Constantinople,  to  give 
permanence  to  the  system  which  he  had  already 
commenced  on  the  Euphrates.  The  first  monas- 
tery which  he  founded  there  was  situated  near 
the  church  of  St.  Mennas.  It  was  composed  of 
300  monks  of  different  nations,  whom  he  divided 
into  six  choirs,  and  arranged  so  that  one  of  them 
should  be  always  employed  in  the  work  of  prayer 
and  praise  day  and  night  without  Intermission 
all  the  year  round.  This  was  their  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic— and  it  has  been  copied  in  various 
ways  elsewhere  since  then — that  some  part  of 
“ the  house,”  as  Wordsworth  (Excurs.  viii.  185) 
expresses  it,  “ was  evermore  watching  to  God.” 
Alexander  having  been  calumniated  for  this 
practice  as  heretical,  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
regained  his  liberty,  and  died,  say  his  biographers, 
about  a.d.  430 — it  might  be  nearer  the  mark  to 
say  450 — in  a new  convent  of  his  own  founding 
on  the  Dardanelles.  Marcellus,  the  next  head  of 
the  order  but-  one,  brought  all  the  zeal  and 
energy  to  it  of  a second  founder ; and  he  doubt- 
less found  a powerful  supporter  in  Gennadius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  458-71,  a great 
restorer  of  discipline  and  promoter  of  learning 
amongst  the  clergy.  Then  it  was  that  Studius, 
a noble  Roman,  and  in  process  of  time  consul, 

■ emigrated  to  Constantinople,  and  converted  one 
of  the  churches  there,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  into  the  celebrated  monastery  bearing 
his  name,  but  which  he  peopled  with  the  Acoe- 
metae.  There  was  another  monastery  founded  by 
St.  Dius,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
that  also  became  theirs  sooner  or  later,  to  which 
Valesius  (Ad.  Evag.  iii.  19  and  31)  adds  a third 
founded  by  St.  Bassianus.  It  may  have  been 
owing  to  their  connexion  with  Studius  that  they 
were  led  to  correspond  with  the  West.  At  all 
events,  on  the  acceptance  by  Acacius,  the  patri- 
arch succeeding  Gennadius,  of  the  Henoticon  of 
the  emperor  Zeno,  and  communion  with  the  schis- 


matic patriarch  of  Alexandria,  their  “ hegumen,” 
or  president,  Cyril  lost  no  time  in  despatching 
complaints  of  him  to  Rome  ; nor  were  their 
emissaries  slow  to  accuse  the  legates  of  the  Pope 
themselves  of  having,  during  their  stav  at  Con- 
stantinople, held  communion  with  heretics.  The 
ultimate  result  was,  that  the  two  legates.  Vitalis 
and  Misenus,  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and 
Acacius  himself  excommunicated  by  the  Popes 
Simplicius  and  Felix.  Meanwhile  one  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  order,  but  had  learnt 
his  trade  in  their  monasteries,  Peter  the  Fuller, 
had  become  schismatic  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
he,  of  course,  made  common  cause  with  their  op- 
ponents. Nor  was  it  long  before  they  laid  them- 
selves open  to  retaliation.  For,  under  Justinian, 
their  ardour  impelled  them  to  deny  the  cele- 
brated proposition,  advocated  so  warmly  by  the 
Scythian  monks,  hesitated  about  so  long  at  Rome, 
that  one  of  the  Trinity  had  suffered  in  the  flesh. 
Their  denial  of  this  proposition  threw  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  Nestorians,  who  were  much  in- 
terested in  having  it  decided  in  this  way.  For 
if  it  could  be  denied  that  one  of  the  Trinity  had 
suffered,  it  could  not  be  maintained,  obviously, 
that  one  of  the  Trinity  had  become  incarnate. 
Hence,  on  the  monks  sending  two  of  their  body, 
Cyrus  and  Eulogius,  to  Rome  to  defend  their 
views,  the  emperor  immediately  despatched  two 
bishops  thither,  Hypatius  and  Demetrius,  to 
denounce  them  to  the  Pope  (Pagi  ad  Baron., 
A.D.  533,  n.  2).  In  short,  in  a letter,  of  which 
they  were  the  bear<*rs,  to  John  II.,  afterwards 
inserted  by  him  in  Lib.  I.  Tit.  “ De  summa  Trini- 
tate  ” of  his  Code,  he  himself  accused  them  of 
favouring  Judaism  and  the  Nestorian  heresy. 
The  Pope  in  his  reply  seems  to  admit  their  hete- 
rodoxy, but  he  entreats  the  emperor  to  forgive 
them  at  his  instance,  should  they  be  willing  to 
abjure  their  errors  and  return  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  With  what  success  he  interceded 
for  them  we  are  not  told.  During  the  iconoclastic 
controversy  they  seem  to  have  shared  exile  with 
the  rest  of  the  monks  ejected  from  their  monas- 
teries by  Constantine  Copronymus(/Ja^/i  ad  Baron. 
A.D.  798,  n.  2);  but  under  the  empress  Irene  the 
Studium,  at  all  events,  was  repeopled  with  its  for- 
mer alumni  by  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all, 
Theodore,  in  whose  surname,  “ Studites,”  it  has 
perhaps  achieved  a wider  celebrity  than  it  ever 
would  otherwise  have  possessed. 

In  the  West  a branch  of  the  order  long  held 
the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice  of  Agaune  in  Valais, 
where  they  were  established  by  Sigismund,  king 
of  Burgundy,  and  had  their  institute  confirmed 
by  a Council  held  there  a.d.  523.  For  fuller  de- 
tails see  Bonanni’s  Hist,  du  Clerg.  sec.  et  reg.  vol. 
ii.  p.  153  et  seq.  (Amsterdam,  1716);  Bulteau’s 
Hist.  Monast.  d’ Orient,  iii.  33  (Paris,  1680); 
Hospin,  De  Orig.  Monach.  iii.  8 ; Du  Fresne, 
Gloss.  Lat.  s.  v. ; and  Constant.  Christian,  iv.  8 
2;  Bingham’s  Antiq.  vii.  11,  10.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ACOLYTES— ACOLYTHS— ACOLYTH- 
ISTS  (* Ak6\ov6oi).  One  of  the  minor  orders 
peculiar  to  the  Western  Church,  although  the 
name  is  Greek.  In  the  Apostolic  age,  the  only 
order  which  existed,  in  addition  to  those  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  was  that  of  dea- 
conesses— widows  usually  at  first,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  such  ministrations  towards  their  ovvTn 
sex  as  were  considered  unsuitable  for  men,  espe- 
cially in  the  East.  But  about  the  end  of  the  2nd 
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or  early  in  the  3rd  century,  other  new  officers 
below  the  order  of  the  deacons  were  introduced, 
and  amongst  them  this  of  Acolytes , though  only 
in  the  Latin  Church  as  a distinct  order.  In  the 
rituals  of  the  Greek  Church  the  word  occurs  only 
as  another  name  for  the  order  of  sub-deacon. 

The  institution  of  the  minor  orders  took  its 
origin  in  the  greater  Churches*  such  as  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  was  owing  partly  to  the  sup- 
posed expediency  of  limiting  the  number  of  dea- 
cons to  seven,  as  first  appointed  by  the  apostles, 
and  partly  to  the  need  which  was  felt  of  assist- 
ance to  the  deacons  in  performing  the  lower  por- 
tions of  their  office  ; of  which  functions,  indeed, 
they  appear  in  many  cases  to  have  been  impa- 
tient, regarding  them  as  unworthy  of  their  im- 
portant position  in  the  Church.  Tertullian  is  the 
earliest  writer  by  whom  any  of  the  inferior  orders 
is  mentioned.  He  speaks  of  Readers,  De  Praescr. 
c.  41.  It  is  in  the  epistles  of  Cyprian  that  the 
fuller  organization  of  these  orders  comes  before 
us  (Epp.  xxix.,  xxxviii.,  lxxv.,  &c.).  It  is  also 
stated  by  his  contemporaiy  Cornelius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  at  that  time 
numbered  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons, 
seven  sub-deacons,  forty-two  acolyths,  and  fifty- 
two  exorcists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers  (Ostiarii). 
None  of  these  inferior  orders,  according  to  St. 
Basil,  were  ordained  with  imposition  of  hands, 
but  they  were  simply  appointed  by  the  bishop 
with  some  appropriate  ceremony,  to  certain  sub- 
ordinate functions  of  the  ministry  such  as  any 
Christian  layman  might  be  commissioned  by 
episcopal  authority  to  perform.  The  form  of 
ordination  employed  in  the  case  of  Acolytes  is 
thus  prescribed  by  a canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Carthage.  “ When  any  Acolythist  is  ordained,  the 
bishop  shall  inform  him  how  he  is  to  behave  him- 
self in  his  office ; and  he  shall  receive  a candlestick 
with  a taper  in  it,  from  the  archdeacon,  that  he 
may  understand  that  he  is  appointed  to  light  the 
candles  of  the  church.  He  shall  also  receive  an 
empty  pitcher  to  furnish  wine  for  the  Eucharist 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.”  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  Acolyte’s  office  at  that  period  consisted  chiefly 
in  two  things,  viz.,  lighting  the  candles  of  the 
church  and  attending  the  officiating  priest  with 
wine  for  the  Eucharist. 

The  Acolyte  of  the  ancient  Western  Church  is 
represented  in  the  later  Roman  communion  by 
the  Ceroferarius  or  taper-bearer,  whose  office  con- 
sists in  walking  before  the  deacons  or  priests  with 
a lighted  taper  in  his  hand. 

Both  in  the  East  and  West  the  minor  orders  of 
ancient  times  were  afterwards  conferred  as  merely 
introductory  to  the  sacred  orders  of  deacon  and 
presbyter,  while  the  duties  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  them  were  performed  by  laymen.  In 
the  7th  century  the  readers  and  singers  in  the 
Armenian  Church  were  laymen — in  the  8th  cen- 
tury the  readers,  and  in  the  12th  the  ostiarii 
and  exorcists  were  laymen  in  the  Greek  Church. 
Before  the  year  1300  the  four  orders  of  acolyte, 
exorcist,  reader,  and  ostiarius  began  to  be  con- 
ferred at  the  same  time  in  the  Western  Churches. 
Not  long  afterwards  it  became  customary  to  re- 
lease the  clerks  thus  ordained  from  discharging 
the  dut  ies  of  their  orders,  which  were  entrusted 
to  lay  clerks.  The  Councils  of  Cologne  and  Trent 
vainly  endeavoured  to  alter  this  custom  ; and 
laymen  continue  generally  to  perform  the  offices 
of  the  ancient  orders  in  the  Roman  churches  to 


the  present  day.  In  England  the  same  custom  has 
prevailed  ; and  the  minor  orders  having  for  some 
centuries  become  merely  titular,  were  disused  in 
the  Reformation  of  our  Churches. 

Fuller  information  on  the  subject  of  the  minor 
orders  may  be  found  in  Field’s  Book  of  the 
Church , b.  v.  c.  25  ; Bingham’s  Antiquities , b. 
iii.  ; Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  pars  I.  lib.  ii. 
See  also  Robertson’s  History  'of  the  Church  and 
Palmer’s  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ.  [D.B.] 

ACONTIUS,  of  Rome,  commemorated  July 
25  ( Mart . Hieron .).  [C.] 

ACROSTIC.  (’A/fpocrTixis,  aKpoo-rixiov , 

aupSarixov,  Acrostichis.)  A composition  in 
which  the  first  letters  of  the  several  lines  form 
the  name  of  a person  or  thing.  The  invention  is 
attributed  to  Epicharmus. 

We  find  several  applications  of  the  Acrostic 
principle  in  Christian  antiquity. 

1.  The  word  Acrostic  is  applied  to  the  well- 
known  formula  IxOvs.  [See  IX0TC.] 

2.  Verses  in  honour  of  the  Saviour  were  fre- 
quently written  in  the  acrostic  form ; Pope  Da- 
masus,  for  instance,  has  left  two  acrostics  on  the 
name  Jesus  ( Carm . iv.  and  v.),  the  former  of 
which  runs  as  follows : . 

“ In  rebus  tantis  TriDa  conjunctio  mundi 
Erigit  humanum  sensum  laudare  venuste : 

Sola  salus  nobis,  et  mundi  summa  potestas 
Venit  peccati  nodum  dissolvere  fructu. 

Summa  salus  cunctis  nituit  per  saecula  terris.” 

The  same  pope,  to  whom  so  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions in  the  Catacombs  are  due,  composed 
an  acrostic  inscription  in  honour  of  Constantia, 
the  daughter  of  Constantine.  This  was  origin- 
ally placed  in  the  apse  of  the  basilica  of  St. 
Agnes  in  the  Via  Nomentana,  and  may  be  seen  in 
Bosio,  Roma  Sotteranea,  p.  118.  And  inscrip- 
tions of  this  kind  are  frequent.  Lest  the  reader 
should  miss  the  names  indicated,  an  explanation 
of  the  acrostic  principle  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  inscription  itself.  For  instance,  to  the  epi- 
taph of  Licinia,  Leontia,  Ampelia,  and  Flavia 
(Muratori,  Thesaurus  Novus,  p.  1903,  no.  5)  are 
added  these  verses,  which  give  the  key : 

“ Nomina  sanctarum,  lector,  si  forte  requiris. 

Ex  omni  versu  te  litera  prima  docebit.” 

So  the  epitaph  of  a Christian  named  Agatha 
(Marini,  Fratelli  Arvali,  p.  828),  ends  with  the 
words,  “ ejus  autem  nomen  capita  ver[suum] 
and  another,  given  by  the  same  authority,  ends 
with  the  words,  “ Is  cujus  per  capita  versorum 
nomen  declaratur.”  Fabretti  ( Inscript . Antiq.  iv. 
150)  gives  a similar  one,  “ Revertere  per  capita 
versorum  et  invenies  pium  nomen.”  Gazzera 
(Jscrizione  del  Piemonte,  p.  91)  gives  the  epitaph 
of  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  in  which  the  first  letters 
of  the  lines  form  the  words  EVSEBIVS  EPIS- 
COPVS  ET  MARTYR;  and  another  acrostic 
epitaph  (p.  114),  where  the  initial  letters  form 
the  words  CELS  VS  EPISCOPVS  (Martigny, 
Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.  11). 

We  also  find  acrostic  hymns  in  Greek.  Several 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  are  of 
this  kind ; the  first,  for  instance  (Gallandi,  Bi- 
bliotheca Pat.  xiii.  234),  is  an  acrostic  forming 
the  words, 

Xpiarbi  /SpoTwfiei?  jjv  orrep  ©eos  p-eVrj. 

3.  Those  poems,  in  which  the  lines  or  stanzas 
commence  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  taken 
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in  order,  form  another  class  of  acrostics.  Such 
is  the  well-known  hymn  of  Sedulius,  “A  solis 
ortus  cardine,”  a portion  of  which  is  introduced 
in  the  Roman  offices  for  the  Nativity  and  the  Cir- 
cumcision of  the  Lord;  and  that  of  Venautius 
Fortunatus  ( Carm . xvi.),  which  begins  with  the 
words  “ Agnoscat  omne  saeculum.”  St.  Augustine 
composed  an  Abecedarian  Psalm  against  the  Do- 
natists,  in  imitation  of  the  119th,  with  the  con- 
stant response,  “ Omnes  qui  gaudetis  de  pace, 
modo  verum  judicate.” 

4.  A peculiar  use  of  the  acrostic  is  found  in 
the  Office-books  of  the  Greek  Church.  Each 
Canon,  or  series  of  Troparia,  has  its  own 
acrostic,  which  is  a metrical  line  formed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  Troparia  which  compose  the 
Canon.  To  take  the  instance  given  by  Dr.  Neale 
( Eastern  Church , Introd.  p.  832) ; the  acrostic 
for  the  Festival  of  SS.  Proclus  and  Hilarius  is, 

• 2«77Tois  affXrjTais  rrtrrr'ov  eU<f>ep<o  peXoi. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  first  Troparion 
of  the  Canon  begins  with  2,  the  second  with  E, 
and  so  on.  These  lines  are  generally  Iambic,  as 
in  the  instance  above ; but  occasionally  Hex- 
ameter, as, 

Tov  N iKr]<f>opov  oif  vucr]<f>6pov  airpnurt  peXnio. 

They  frequently  contain  a play  on  the  name  of 
the  Saint  of  the  day,  as  in  the  instance  just  given, 
and  in 

Achpoi'  Qeov  ire  Trap.fxd.Kap  II arep  <re\ 3a>, 

for  St.  Dorotheus  of  Tyre.  The  Troparia  are 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  arranged  so  as  to  form 
an  alphabetic  acrostic,  as  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Transfiguration  (Neale,  u.  s.). 

5.  The  word  aKpoarixio.,  in  the  Apostolical 

Constitutions  (ii.  57,  § 5)  denotes  the  verses,  or 
portions  of  a verse,  which  the  people  were  to 
sing  responsively  to  the  chanter  of  the  Psalm, 
“ 6 A abs  ra  aKpocrrix to  uirotyaWfTGi).”  The 
constantly  repeated  response  of  the  136th  Psalm 
(“For  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever”),  or  that 
of  the  ‘ Benedicite  omnia  Opera  ’ (“  Praise  Him, 
and  magnify  Him  for  ever”),  are  instances  of 
what  is  probably  intended  in  this  case.  Compare 
Antiphon,  Psalmody  (Bingham’s  Antiq.  xiv.  1, 
§ 12).  [C.] 

ACROTELEUTIC.  [Doxology;  Psalmody.] 

ACTIO.  A word  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate the  canon  of  the  mass. 

The  word  “ agere,”  as  is  well  known,  bears  in 
classical  writers  the  special  sense  of  performing 
a sacrificial  act ; hence  the  word  “ Actio  ” is  ap- 
plied to  that  which  was  regarded  as  the  essential 
portion  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  ; “ Actio  dici- 
tur  ipse  canon,  quia  in  eo  sacramenta  conficiuntur 
Dominica,”  says  Waiafrid  Strabo  (De  Rebus  Eccl. 
c.  22,  p.  950,  Migne).  Whatever  is  included  in 
the  canon  is  said  to  be  “ infra  actionem  hence, 
when  any  words  are  to  be  added  within  Uie 
canon  (as  is  the  case  at  certain  great  festivals), 
they  bear  in  the  liturgies  the  title  or  rubric 
“ infra  actionem and  in  printed  missals  these 
words  are  frequently  placed  before  the  prayer 
“ Communicantes.”  Compare  Canon.  (Bona, 
de  Rebus  Liturgicis , lib.  ii.  c.  11 ; Macri,  Hiero- 
lexicon , s.  v.  “ Actio  ”.) 

Honorius  of  Autun  supposes  this  use  of  the 
word  “ actio  ” to  be  derived  from  legal  termino- 


logy. “ Missa  quoddam  judicium  imitator  ; unde 
et  canon  Actio  vocatur”  (lib.  i.,  c.  8);  and  “ Canon 
. . . etiam  Actio  dicitur,  quia  causa  populi  in  eo 
cum  Deo  agitur  ” (c.  103).  (In  Du  Cange’s 
Glossary , s.  v.  “Actio.”)  But  this  derivation, 
though  adopted  by  several  mediaeval  writers, 
does  not  appear  probable.  [C.] 

ACTORS  AND  ACTRESSES.— The  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  on  social  life  was  seeu, 
as  in  other  things,  so  specially  in  the  horror 
with  which  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
looked  on  the  classes  of  men  and  women  whose 
occupations  identified  them  with  evil.  Among 
these  were  Actors  and  Actresses.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  found  the  drama  tainted  by 
the  depravity  which  infected  all  heathen  societv, 
and  exhibiting  it  in  its  worst  forms.  Even  Au- 
gustus sat  as  a spectator  of  the  “scenica  adulteria” 
of  the  “ rnimi,”  whose  performances  were  tho 
favourite  amusement  of  Roman  nobles  and  people 
(Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  497—520).  The  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  or  Seneca,0  the  comedies 
even  of  Menander  and  Terence  could  not  compete 
with  plays  whose  subject  was  always  the  “ votiti 
crimen  amoris,”  represented  in  all  its  baseness 
and  foulness  {Ibid.).  What  Ovid  wrote  of  “ob- 
scaena”  and  “ turpia”  was  there  acted.  The 
stories  of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  loves  of  Jupiter 
with  Danae,  Leda,  and  Ganymede,  were  exhibited 
in  detail  (Cyprian,  De  Grat.  Dei,  c.  8).  Men’s 
minds  were  corrupted  by  the  very  sight.  They 
learnt  to  imitate  their  gods.  The  actors  became, 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  effeminate,  taught 
“gestus  turpes  et  molles  et  muliebres  exprimere” 
(Cyprian,  Ep.  2,  ed.  Gersdorf.  61,  ed.  Rigalt). 
The  theatre  was  the  “sacrarium  Veneris,”  the 
“ consistorium  impudicitiae ” {Ibid.  c.  17).  Men 
sent  their  sons  and  daughters  to  learn  adultery 
(Tatian.  Orat.  adv.  Grace,  c.  22  ; Tertull.  De 
Sped.  c.  10).  The  debasement  which  followed 
on  such  an  occupation  had  been  recognized 
even  by  Roman  law.  The  more  active  cen- 
sors had  pulled  down  theatres  whenever  they 
could,  and  Pompeius,  when  he  built  one,  placed 
a Temple  of  Venus  over  it  in  order  to  guard 
against  a like  destruction  {Ibid.  c.  10).  The 
Greeks,  in  their  admiration  of  artistic  culture, 
had  honoured  their  actors.  The  Romans  looked 
on  them,  even  while  they  patronised  them,  with 
a consciousness  of  their  degradation.  They  were 
excluded  from  all  civil  honours,  their  names  were 
struck  out  of  the  register  of  their  tribes ; they 
lost  by  the  “ miuutio  capitis”  their  privileges  as 
citizens  {Ibid.  c.  22;  Augustin.  De  Civ.  Dei , ii. 
14).  Trajan  banished  them  altogether  from 
Rome  as  utterly  demoralized. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  Christian  writers 
should  almost  from  the  first  enter  their  pro- 
test against  a life  so  debased.b  They  saw 
in  it  part  of  the  “ pompae  diaboli,”  which 
they  were  called  on  to  renounce.  Tertul- 


* Augustine,  who  in  his  youth  had  delighted  in  the 
higher  forms  of  the  drama  (Confess,  iii.  2),  draws,  after 
his  conversion,  a distinction  between  these  (“scenicorum 
tolerabiliora  ludorum  ”)  and  tho  obscenity  of  the  mimes 
(De  Civ.  Dei , ii.  8). 

b No  specific  reference  to  this  form  of  evil  is  found,  it 
is  true,  in  the  N.  T.  The  case  had  not  yet  presented 
itself.  It  would  have  seemed  as  impossible  for  a Christian 
to  take  part  in  it  as  to  join  in  actual  idolatry. 
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lian  wrote  the  treatise  already  quoted  specially 
against  it  and  its  kindred  evils  of  the  circus  and 
the  amphitheatre,  and  dwells  on  the  inconsis- 
tency of  uttering  from  the  same  lips  the  amen 
of  Christian  worship,  and  the  praises  of  the 
gladiator  or  the  mime.  The  actor  seeks,  against 
the  words  of  Christ,  to  add  a cubit  to  his  stature 
by  the  use  of  the  Cothurnus.  He  breaks  the 
Divine  law  which  forbids  a man  to  wear  a 
woman’s  dress  (Deut.  xxii.  5).  Clement  of 
Alexandria  reckons  them  among  the  things 
which  the  Divine  Instructor  forbids  to  all  His 
followers  ( Paedagog . iii.  c.  77,  p.  298).  In  course 
of  time  the  question  naturally  presented  itself, 
whether  an  actor  who  had  become  a Christian 
might  continue  in  his  calling,  and  the  Christian 
conscience  returned  an  answer  in  the  negative. 
The  case  which  Cyprian  deals  with  (Ep.  2,  ut 
supra ) implies  that  on  that  point  there  could  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  and  he  extends  the  prohibition 
to  the  art  of  teaching  actors.  It  would  be  better 
to  maintain  such  a man  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Church  than  to  allow  him  to  continue  in  such  a 
calling.  The  more  formal  acts  of  the  Church  spoke 
in  the  same  tone.  The  Council  of  llliberis  (c.  62) 
required  a “ pantomimus  ” to  renounce  his  a$t 
before  he  was  admitted  to  baptism.  If  he  re- 
turned to  it,  he  was  to  be  excommunicated. 
The  3rd  Council  of  Carthage  (c.  35)  seems  to 
be  moderating  the  more  extreme  rigour  of  some 
teachers,  when  it  orders  that  “ gratia  vel  recon- 
ciliatio”  is  not  to  be  denied  to  them  any  more 
than  to  penitent  apostates.  The  Codex  Eccles. 
Afric.  (c.  63)  forbids  any  one  who  had  been  con- 
verted, “ ex  qualibet  ludicra  arte,”  to  be  tempted 
or  coerced  to  resume  his  occupation.  The  Coun- 
cil in  Trullo  (c.  51)  forbids  both  mimes  and  their 
theatres,  and  ras  iir  1 aicqv&v  opx'ho'eis,  under 
pain  of  deposition  for  clerical,  and  excommuni- 
cation for  lay,  offenders.  With  one  consent  the 
moral  sense  of  the  new  society  condemned  what 
seemed  so  incurably  evil.  When  Christianity 
had  become  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
of  course,  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  which  these  rules  implied,  and  Chryso- 
stom ( Horn . vi.  in  Matt.,  Horn.  xv.  ad  Pop.  Antioch. 
Horn.  x.  in  Coloss.  ii.  p.  403,  i.  38,  731,  780), 
complains  that  theatrical  entertainments  pre- 
vailed among  the  Christians  of  his  time  with  no 
abatement  of  their  evils.  At  Rome  they  were 
celebrated  on  the  entrance  of  a consul  upon  his 
office  (Claudian  in  Cons.  Mall.  313).  On  the 
triumph  of  the  Emperors  Theodosius  and  Arcadius 
the  theatre  of  Pompeius  was  opened  for  perfor- 
mances by  actors  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
(Symmachus,  Epp.  x.  2,  29).  With  a strange 
inversion  of  the  old  relations  between  the  old  and 
the  new  societies,  the  heathen  Zosimus  reproaches 
the  Christian  Emperor  Constantine  with  having 
patronised  the  mimes  and  their  obscenity.  The 
pantomimes  or  ballets  in  which  the  mythology 
of  Greece  furnished  the  subject-matter  (Medea 
and  Jason,  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  loves  of 
Jupiter),  were  still  kept  up.  Women  as  well 
as  men  performed  an  them  (Chrysost.,  Horn . vi. 
in  Thess.),  and  at  Rome  the  number  of  actresses 
was  reckoned  at  3000.  The  old  infamy  adhered 
to  the  whole  class  under  Chi’istian  legislation. 
They  might  not  appear  in  the  forum  or  basilica, 
or  use  the  public  baths.  And  yet,  with  a strange 
inconsistency,  the  civil  power  kept  them  in  their 
degradation  rather  than  deprive  the  population 


of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  of  the  amuse- 
ments to  which  they  were  so  addicted.  If 
the  Church  sought  to  rescue  them,  admitting 
them  to  baptism,  and  after  baptism  claiming 
immunity  from  their  degrading  occupation,  it 
stepped  in  to  prevent  any  such  convei-sion,  ex- 
cept in  extremis  (Cod.  Theodos.,  De  Scenicis,  xv.). 
Compare  Milman’s  History  of  Christianity , book 
iv.  c.  2;  Chaste],  p.  211.  Perhaps  the  fullest 
collection  of  every  passage  in  Christian  antiquity 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Prynne’s 
Histriomastix.  [P.] 

ACUTUS,  martyr  at  Naples,  commemorated 
Sept.  19  (Martyr ol.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ACUS  ( [accuhium , or  acubium,  acicula,  spina , 
spinula).  Pins  made  of  precious  metal,  and,  in 
later  mediaeval  times,  enriched  with  jewels,  for 
attaching  the-  archiepiscopal  (or  papal)  pallium 
to  the  vestment  over  which  it  was  worn,  i.  e.  the 
planeta  or  casula  (the  chasuble).  The  earliest 
mention  of  these  known  to  the  present  writer  is 
in  the  description  given  by  Joannes  Diaconus  of 
the  pallium  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  Writing 
himself  in  the  9th  century,  he  notes  it  as  a point 
of  contrast  between  the  pallium  worn  by  St.  Gre- 
gory and  that  customary  in  his  own  time,  that 
it  was  nullis  acubus  perforatum.  Their  first 
use,  therefore,  must  probably  date  between  the 
close  of  the  6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century.  For  details  concerning  these  ornaments 
at  later  times,  see  Bock  ( Gescli . der  liturg.  Ge- 
wander , ii.  191).  Innocent  III.  (De  Sacro 
Altaris  Mysterio,  lib.  i.  cap.  63)  assigns  to  these 
pins,  as  to  evei-y  other  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
dress,  a certain  mystical  significance.  “Tres 
acus  quae  pallio  infiguntur,  ante  pectus,  super 
humerum,  et  post  tergum,  designant  compas- 
sionem  proximi,  administrationem  officii,  destric- 
tionemque  judicii.”  [W.  B.  M.] 

ADAM  AND  EVE  are  commemorated  in 
the  Ethiopic  Calendar  on  the  6th  day  of  the 
month  Miaziah,  equivalent  to  April  1.  The 
Armenian  Church  commemorates  Adam  with 
Abel  on  July  25.  (Neale,  Eastern  Church , Introd ., 
pp.  800,  812.)  [C.] 

ADAUCTUS  or  AUD  ACTUS.  (1)  Martyr 
at  Rome,  commemorated  Aug.  30  (Martyrol. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.).  Proper  collects  in  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  (p.  127),  and  Antiphon  in 
Lib.  Antiph.  p.  709. 

(2)  Commemorated  Oct.  4 (M.  Micron.).  [C.] 

ADDERBOURN,  Council  near  the  (Ad- 
DERBURNENSE  CONCILIUM),  A.D.  705  ; Oil  the 
River  Nodder,  or  Adderbourn,  in  Wiltshire;  of 
English  bishops  and  abbats,  where  a grant  of 
free  election  of  their  abbat,  after  Aldhelm’s 
death,  made  by  Bishop  Aldhelm  to  the  abbeys 
of  Malmesbury,  Frome,  and  Bradford,  was  con- 
firmed (W.  Malm.,  De  Gest.  Pont.  v.  pars  iii.,  p. 
16-|5,  Migne ; Wilk.  i.  68).  [A.  W.  H.] 

ADJUTOR,  in  Africa,  commemorated  Dec. 
17  (Marti  Hieron.).  [C.] 

ADMONITION.  [Monition.] 

ADRIANUS.  (1)  Martyred  by  Galerius  in 
Nicomedia,  commemorated  Sept.  8 (Martyrol. 
Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.  Bedae)  ; Aug.  26  (Cal. 
Byzant.)  ; Nov.  6 (M.  Hieron.). 

(2)  Martyr,  Natale  March  4 (Mart.  Bedae) 
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(8)  July  26  (M.  f Heron.}. 

(4)  August  8 (Cal.  Armen.}.  [C.] 

ADULTERY. — We  shajl  attempt  to  give  a 
general  account  of  laws  and  customs  relating  to 
this  topic,  dwelling  more  fully  upon  such  as 
elucidate  the  spirit  of  their  several  periods,  and 
upon  the  principles  involved  in  disputable  points. 
Our  outline  breaks  naturally  into  the  three  fol- 
lowing divivions : — 

1.  Antecedents  of  Christian  jurisprudence  in 

Church  and  State  on  adultery. 

2.  Nature  and  classification  of  the  crime. 

3.  Penalties  imposed  upon  it. 

Our  quotations  from  Eastern  canonists  when 
compared  with  civilians  are  made  from  the  older 
Latin  versions ; on  occasion  the  Greek  phrases 
are  added.  In  imperial  laws  the  Latin  is  com- 
monly the  most  authentic.  These  are  numbered, 
first  the  Book  of  Codex,  next  Title,  then  Law ; 
but  in  the  Digest,  where  it  is  usual  to  subdivide, 
the  Title  is  distinguished  by  a Roman  numeral. 

I.  Antecedents  of  Christian  Jurisprudence  in 
Church  and  State  on  Adultery. — Respecting  the 
germs  of  future  differences  as  regards  this  and 
connected  subjects  traceable  in  the  Apostolic 
times,  Neander  has  some  useful  observations 
( Planting  of  the  Christian  Church , Bohn’s  ed.  I. 
246-9  and  257,  261).  Many  circumstances,  how- 
ever, kept  down  these  tendencies  to  opposition. 
In  an  age  of  newly  awakened  faith,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  persecution,  living  motive  took 
the  place  of  outward  law.  The  revulsion  from 
heathen  sins  was  strong,  and  filled  the  souls  of 
converts  with  abhorrence,  while  the  tender  sym- 
pathy of  their  teachers  urged  men  to  control 
themselves,  succour  the  tempted,  and  pity  the 
fallen.  “I  am  overwhelmed  with  sadness,” 
writes  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  (cap.  xi.), 
“ on  account  of  Yalens  who  was  made  presbyter 
amongst  you,  because  he  thus  knows  not  the 
place  which  was  given  him.”  This  man  had 
fallen  into  adultery  (see  Jacobson  in  loco}.  “I 
grieve  exceedingly  both  for  him  and  for  his 
wife,  to  whom  may  the  Lord  grant  true  repent- 
ance. Be  ye  therefore  also  sober-minded  in  this 
matter,  and  count  not  such  persons  as  your  ene- 
mies ; but  as  suffering  and  wayward  members 
call  them  back,  that  you  may  save  the  one  Body 
of  you  all.  For  so  doing  ye  shall  establish  your 
own  selves.” 

Clement  of  Rome,  unlike  Polycarp,  had  no 
special  example  to  deal  with ; his  warnings  are 
therefore  general.  In  Ep.  i.  30  and  cap.  6 of 
the  2nd  Ep .,  attributed  to  him,  adultery  is  stig- 
matized among  the  foulest  and  most  heinous 
sins.  His  exhortations  and  promises  of  forgive- 
ness (i.  7,  8,  9,  50)  are  likewise  general,  but 
their  tenour  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  intended  to 
invite  all  such  sinners  to  repentance.  The  same 
declarations  of  remission  to  all  penitents  and 
the  loosing  of  every  bond  by  the  grace  of  Christ, 
occur  in  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  8 ; and  are 
found  in  the  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer  recen- 
sion (see  Cureton,  Corp.  Ignat,  p.  97).  In  these 
addresses  we  seem  to  catch  the  lingering  tones 
of  the  Apostolic  age  ; and  all  of  like  meaning 
and  early  date  should  be  noted  as  valuable  testi- 
monies. De  l’Aubespine  (Bingham,  xvi.  11,  2) 
asserted  that  adulterers  were  neA'er  taken  back 
into  communion  before  the  time  of  Cyprian,  and, 
though  Bishop  Pearson  refutes  this  opinion,  he 
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allows  that  respecting  them,  together  with  mur- 
derers and  idolaters,  there  was  much  dispute  in 
the  early  Church.  Beveridge  also  (Cod.  Can. 
vii.  2)  believes  that  its  severity  was  so  great  as 
to  grant  no  such  sinners  reconciliation  except 
upon  the  very  hardest  terms. 

Of  this  severe  treatment,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  alluded  to  by  Pearson,  we  see 
various  traces;  yet  the  prevailing  inclination 
was  to  hold  out  before  the  eyes  of  men  a hope 
mingled  with  fear.  Hernias  (Pastor  Mandat.  4,  1 
and  3)  concedes  one,  and  but  one,  repentance  to 
those  who  are  unchaste  after  baptism  ; for  which 
mildness  and  a reluctant  allowance  of  second 
nuptials,  Tertullian  (De  Pudicit.  10)  styles  this 
book  an  Adulterers’  Friend.  Dionysius  of  Co- 
rinth, writing  to  the  churches  of  Pontus  on 
marriage  and  continency,  counsels  the  reception 
of  all  who  repent  their  transgressions,  whatever 
their  nature  may  be  (Euseb.  iv.  23).  Thus  also 
Zephyrinus  of  Rome  announced,  according  to 
Tertullian,  “ ego  et  moechiae  et  fornicationis 
delicta,  poenitentia  functis  dimitto and  though 
quoted  in  a spirit  of  hostility  and  satire,  this 
sentence,  which  forms  a chief  reason  for  the 
treatise  (De  Pudicit .),  probably  contains  in  sub- 
stance an  authentic  penitential  rule.  OfTertul- 
lian’s  own  opinion,  since  he  was  at  this  time  a 
Montanist,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that, 
differing  from  his  former  views,  not  far  removed 
from  those  maintained  by  Hennas  (cf.  De  Peni- 
tent. 7-10),  he  now  held  adultery  to  be  one  of 
those  sins  not  only  excluding  for  ever  from  the 
company  of  believers,  but  also  (cap.  19)  abso- 
lutely without  hope  through  our  Lord’s  inter- 
cession. Exclusion  from  the  faithful  was,  how- 
ever, insisted  upon  in  such  cases  by  some 
Catholic  bishops.  Cyprian  (ad  Antonian.},  while 
himself  on  the  side  of  mercy,  tells  us  how  cer- 
tain bishops  of  his  province  had,  in  the  time  of 
his  predecessors,  shut  the  door  of  the  Church 
against  adulterers,  and  denied  them  penitence 
altogether.  Others  acted  on  the  opposite  system  ; 
yet  we  are  assured  that  peace  remained  un- 
broken— a surprising  circumstance,  certainly, 
considering  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  that 
.province,  and  the  importance  of  such  decisions 
to  a luxurious  population.  Cyprian  hints  at  no 
lay  difficulties,  and  simply  says  that  every 
bishop  is  the  disposer  and  director  of  his  own 
act,  and  must  render  an  account  to  God  (cf.  also 
Cypr.  De  Unitate,  several  EjAstles , and  Cone. 
Carthag.  Proloquium}.  Hence  the  determination 
of  one  bishop  had  no  necessary  force  in  the 
diocese  of  another.  So,  too,  the  acts  of  a local 
council  took  effect  only  within  its  own  locality, 
unless  they  were  accepted  elsewhere.  But  the 
correspondence  of  bishops  and  churches  set 
bounds  to  the  difficulties  which  might  otherwise 
have  arisen,  and  prepared  the  way  for  General 
Councils — see,  for  instance,  the  fragment  (Euseb. 
v.  25)  of  the  early  Synod  at  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine— its  object  being  the  diffusion  of  the  Syno- 
dical Epistle.  United  action  was  also  much 
furthered  by  the  kind  of  compilation  called 
Codex  Canonum,  but  the  first  of  these  (now 
lost)  was  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century.  See  Dion.  Exig.  ap.  Justell.  I.  101,  and 
Bevereg.,  Pand.  Can.  Proleg.  vii. 

The  passages  already  cited  show  the  strength  of 
Christian  recoil  from  heathen  sensuality.  In  his 
instructive  reply  to  Celsus  (iii.  51)  Origen  com- 
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pares  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  back- 
sliders, especially  towards  the  incontinent,  with 
that  feeling  which  prompted  the  Pythagoreans  to 
erect  a cenotaph  for  each  disciple  who  left  their 
school.  They  esteemed  him  dead,  and,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  Christians  bewail  as  lost  to 
God,  and  already  dead,  those  who  are  overcome 
with  unclean  desire  or  the  like.  Should  such 
regain  their  senses,  the  Church  receives  them  at 
length,  as  men  alive  from  death,  but  to  a longer 
probation  than  the  one  converts  underwent  at 
first,  and  as  no  more  capable  of  honour  and 
dignity  amongst  their  fellows.  Yet  Origen  goes 
on  to  state  (59-64)  the  remedial  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. Taken  together  these  sections  paint  a 
lively  picture  of  the  treatment  of  gross  trans- 
gressors within  and  without,  the  Christian  fold. 
On  the  passage  in  his  De  Oratione,  which  sounds 
like  an  echo  of  Tertullian,  see  foot-note  in  Dela- 
rue’s  ed.,  vol.  i.  256. 

Christians  might  well  shrink  from  what  they 
saw  around  them.  Licentious  impui’ities,  count- 
less in  number  and  in  kind,  were  the  burning 
reproaches,  the  pollution,  and  the  curse  of 
heathendom.  It  is  impossible  to  quote  much  on 
these  topics,  but  a carefully  drawn  sketch  of 
them  will  be  found  in  two  short  essays  by  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  appended  to  the  first  chapter  of 
his  Commentary  on  the  Romans.  They  demon- 
strate how  utterly  unfounded  is  the  vulgar 
notion  that  Councils  and  Fathers  meddled  un- 
necessarily with  gross  and  disgusting  offences. 
With  these  essays  may  be  compared  Martial 
and  the  Satirists,  or  a single  writer  such  as 
Seneca — unus  instar  omnium — e.  g.  “ Hinc  de- 
centissimum  sponsaliorum  genus,  adulterium,” 
&c.,  i.  9;  or  again,  iii.  16,  “ Nunquid  jam  ulla 
repudio  erubescit  postquam  illustres  quaedam 
ac  nobiles  foeminae,  non  consulum  numero, 
sed  maritorum,  annos  suos  computant  ? et 
exeunt  matrimonii  causa,  nubunt  repudii  ? . . . 
Nunquid  jam  ullus  adulterii  pudor  est,  postquam 
eo  ventum  est,  ut  nulla  virum  habeat,  nisi  ut 
adulterum  irritet?  Argumentum  est  deformi- 
tatis,  pudicitia.  Quam  invenies  tarn  miseram, 
tarn  sordidam,  ut  illi  satis  sit  unum  adulterorum 
pjft?”  &c.  In  Valerius  Maximus  we  hear  a 
sigh  for  departed  morals — in  Christian  writers, 
from  the  Apologists  to  Salvian,  a recital  of  the 
truth,  always  reproachful,  and  sometimes  half 
triumphant.  Moreover,  as  usual,  sin  became  the 
punishment  of  sin — Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first 
Apology  (c.  27  seq.),  points  out  the  horrible  con- 
sequences which  ensued  from  a heathen  prac- 
tice following  upon  the  licence  just  mentioned. 
The  custom  of  exposing  new-born  babes  pervaded 
nil  ranks  of  society,  and  was  authorized  even  by 
the  philosophers.  Almost  all  those  exposed,  says 
Justin,  both  boys  and  girls,  were  taken,  reared, 
and  fed  like  brute  beasts  for  the  vilest  purposes 
of  sensuality ; so  that  a man  might  commit  the 
grossest  crime  unawares  with  one  of  his  own 
children,  and  from  these  wretched  beings  the 
State  derived  a shameful  impost.  Compare  Ter- 
tull.  Apologet.  9,  sub  fin.  Happy  in  comparison 
those  infants  who  underwent  the  prae  or  post 
natal  fate,  described  by  Minucius  Felix  c.  30.  To 
Lactantius  (we  may  remark)  are  attributed  the 
laws  of  Constantine  intended  to  mitigate  the 
allied  evils  of  that  later  age,  cf.  Milman  ( Hist . 
Christ,  ii.  394).  “ We,”  continues  Justin  (c. 

29),  “ expose  not  our  offspring,  lest  one  of  them 


should  perish  and  we  be  murderers;  nay,  the 
bringing  up  of  children  is  the  very  object  of  our 
marriages.”  There  are  passages  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  Ep.  ad  Diognet.  c.  5,  and  Athenag. 
Legat.  pro  Christian,  (c.  33  al.  28),  and  thus 
these  early  apologists  adduce  a principle  laid 
down  amongst  the  ends  of  matrimony  in  the 
Anglican  marriage  - service.  They  no  doubt 
utter  the  thought  of  their  fellow  Christians 
in  opposing  to  the  licence  of  the  age  the  purest 
parental  instincts,  and  these  are  perhaps  in 
every  age  the  most  stringent  restraints  upon 
adultery. 

The  standard  of  contemporary  Jewish  practice 
may  be  divined  from  the  Dial,  cum  Tryphon , 
cc.  134  and  141.  The  Rabbis  taught  the  law- 
fulness of  marrying  four  or  five  wives, — if  any 
man  were  moved  by  the  sight  of  beauty  Jacob’s 
example  excused  him, — if  he  sinned,  the  prece- 
dent of  David  assured  his  forgiveness. 

Surrounding  evils  naturally  deepened  the  im- 
pression upon  Christians  that  they  were  stran- 
gers and  pilgrims  in  the  world,  that  their  aim 
must  be  to  keep  themselves  from  being  partakers 
in  other  men’s  sins ; to  suffer  not  as  evil  doers, 
but  as  Christians,  and  to  use  the  Roman  law  as 
St.  Paul  used  it,  for  an  appeal  on  occasion — a 
possible  protection,  but  not  a social  rule.  Hence 
the  danger  was  Quietism ; and  they  were  in  fact 
accused  of  forsaking  the  duties  of  citizens  and 
soldiers — accusations  which  the  Apologists,  par- 
ticularly Tertullian  and  Origen,  answered, 
though  with  many  reserves.  The  faithful 
thought  that  their  prayers  and  examples  were 
the  best  of  services ; they  shunned  sitting  in 
judgment  on  cases  involving  life  and  death,  im- 
prisonment or  torture,  and  (what  is  more  to  our 
purpose)  questions  de  pudore.  On  the  admission 
of  Chx-istians  to  magistracy  as  early  as  the  An- 
tonines,  cf.  Dig.  50,  tit.  2,  s.  3,  sub  fin.,  with  Gotho- 
fred’s  notes.  Traces  of  their  aversion  from  such 
business  appear  in  some  few  Councils ; e.  g.  Elib. 
56,  excludes  Duumvirs  from  public  worship 
during  their  year  of  office.  Tarracon.  4,  forbids 
bishops  to  decide  criminal  causes — a rule  which 
has  left  its  mark  on  modern  legislatien.  Natu- 
rally resulting  from  these  influences,  was  a 
higher  and  diffused  tone  of  purity.  Obeying 
human  laws,  believers  transcended  them,  Ep.  ad 
Diognet.  5,  and  compare  Just.  Apol.  I.  17,  seq. 
with  15.  He  speaks  emphatically  of  the  in- 
numerable multitude  who  turned  from  license 
to  Christian  self-control.  The  causeless  divorce 
allowed  by  law  led  to  what  Christ  forbade  as 
digamy  and  adultery,  while  the  latter  sin  was 
by  Him  extended  to  the  eye  and  the  heart.  In 
like  manner,  Athenagoras  {Leg.  pro  Christ.  2) 
asserts  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a Christian 
who  had  been  criminally  convicted — and  that  no 
Christian  is  an  evil-doer  except  he  be  a hypocrite 
— 32,  33,  al.  27,  28,  that  impurity  of  heart  is 
essentially  adultery,  and  that  even  a slightly'- 
unchaste  thought  may  exclude  from  everlasting 
life.  He  says,  as  Justm,  that  numbers  in  the 
Church  were  altogether  continent ; numbers,  too, 
lived  according  to  the  strictest  marriage  rule. 
Athenagoras  goes  so  far  (33  al.  28)  as  to  pro- 
nounce against  all  second  marriages,  because  he 
who  deprives  himself  of  even  a deceased  wife  by 
taking  another  is  an  adulterer.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ( Paedag . ii.  6)  quaintly  ohserves 
that  “ Non  Moechaberis  ” is  cut  up  by  the  roots 
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through  “non  concupisces,”  and  in  the  same 
spirit  Commodian  ( Instruct . 48)  writes 

“ Escatn  iuuscipuli  ubt  mors  est  longe  vitate  : 

Multa  sunt  Martyria,  quae  fiunt  sine  sanguine  fuso, 
Alienum  non  cupere,”  &c. 

Compare  other  passages  on  adultery  of  the 
heart,  Lactant.  Instit.  vi.  23,  and  Epit.  8 ; Greg. 
Nazianz.,  Horn.  37  al.  31  ; and  later  on,  Photius, 
Ep.  139 — a remarkable  composition. 

Another  safeguard  from  licentiousness  was 
the  high  valuation  now  set  upon  the  true  dignity 
of  woman  not  only  as  the  help-meet  of  man  but 
as  a partaker  in  the  Divine  Image,  sharing  the 
same  hope,  and  a fit  partner  of  that  moral 
union  in  which  our  Lord  placed  the  inteution 
and  essence  of  the  married  state.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  draws  a picture  of  the  Christian 
wife  and  mother  ( Paedag . iii.  11,  p.  250  Sylb. 
and  Potter’s  Gi\  marg.);  of  the  husband  and 
father,  (Strom,  vii.  p.  741).  Tertullian  before 
him,  in  the  last  cap.  ad  Uxorem  describes  a truly 
Christian  marriage — the  oneness  of  hope,  prayer, 
practice,  and  pious  service ; no  need  of  conceal- 
ment, mutual  avoidance,  nor  mutual  vexation  ; 
distrust  banished,  a freeborn  confidence,  sym- 
pathy, and  comfort  in  each  other,  presiding  over 
every  part  of  their  public  and  private  existence. 

This  language  derives  additional  strength 
from  Tertullian’s  treatment  of  mixed  marriages. 
Those  contracted  before  conversion  fall  under  1 
Cor.  vii.  10-17  (cf.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  2),  yet  their 
consequences  were  most  mischievous.  He  tells 
us  (ad  Scapulam  3)  how  Claudius  Herminianus, 
whose  wife  became  a convert,  revenged  himself 
by  barbarous  usage  of  the  Cappadocian  Chris- 
tians. A mixed  marriage  after  conversion  is  a 
very  great  sin,  forbidden  by  1 Cor.  vii.  39  and  2 
Cor.  vi.  14-16,  and  Tertullian  ad  Uxor.  ii.  3 
condemns  those  who  contract  it  as  “ stupri  reos  ” 
— transgressors  of  the  7th  Commandment. 
Addressing  his  own  wife,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
its  serious  evils  to  a woman.  When  she  wishes 
to  attend  worship  her  husband  makes  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  baths.  Instead  of  hymns  she  hears 
songs,  and  his  songs  are  from  the  theatre,  the 
tavern,  and  the  night  cellar.  Her  fasts  ai’e 
hindered  by  his  feasts.  He  is  sure  to  object 
against  nocturnal  services,  prison  visits,  the  kiss 
of  peace,  and  other  customs.  She  will  have  a 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  such  private 
observances  as  crossing  and  exsufflation,  are  not 
magical  rites.  To  these  and  other  remarks, 
Tertullian  adds  the  sensible  arguments,  that 
none  but  the  worst  heathens  would  many 
Christian  women,  and  how  then  could  believing 
wives  feel  secure  in  such  hands  ? Their  hus- 
bands kept  the  secret  of  their  religion  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  subjection ; or,  if  dissatisfied, 
nursed  it  for  the  day  of  persecution  and  legal- 
ized murder.  Their  own  motives  were  of  the 
baser  kind — they  married  for  a handsome  litter, 
mules,  and  tall  attendants  from  some  foreign 
country; — luxuries  which  a faithful  man,  even 
if  wealthy,  might  not  think  proper  to  allow 
them.  This  being  the  early  experience  of  the 
Church,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  mixed 
marriages  forbidden  in  after  times  sub  poena 
adulterii. 

We  cannot  here  pass  over  a history  told  by 
Justin  Martyr  in  his  Apol.  ii.  2.  and  repeated 
by  Eusebius  iv.  17,  respecting  which  the  learned 
Bingham  has  been  led  into  a remarkable  mis- 


take, copied  and  added  to  by  Whiston  in  a note 
on  Antiq.  xv.  7,  10.  A woman  married  to  a 
very  wicked  husband,  herself  as  drunken  and 
dissolute  as  the  man,  became  a convert  to  the 
faith.  Thoroughly  reformed,  she  tried  to  per- 
suade him  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  terrors  of  eternal  fire.  Failing  in  her  at- 
tempts, and  revolted  by  the  loathsome  and  un- 
natural compulsion  to  which  her  husband  sub- 
jected her,  she  thought  repudiation  would  be 
preferable  to  a life  of  impious  compliances.  Her 
friends  prevailed  upon  her  to  wait  and  hope  for 
the  best,  but  a journey  to  Alexandria  made  her 
husband  worse  than  before,  and,  driven  to  des- 
pair, she  sent  him  a divorce.  Immediately  he 
informed  against  her  as  a Christian  ; a blow 
which  she  parried  by  presenting  a petition  for 
delay  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
granted  her  request.  Upon  this  her  husband, 
thirsting  for  revenge,  accused  her  teacher  in 
religious  truth,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
three  lives  sacrificed  in  succession  to  his  ven- 
geance. 

Bingham  (xvi.  11,  6)  cites  the  narrative  as  an 
instance  of  a wife’s  being  allowed  by  the  Church 
to  divorce  a husband  on  the  ground  of  adultery. 
But  the  valuable  writer,  led  perhaps  by  Gotho- 
fred  (Cod.  Theod.  vol.  i.  p.  312)  has  here  erred  in 
a matter  of  fact,  for  Justin  takes  some  pains  to 
show  that  the  woman’s  grievance  was  not  adul- 
tery at  all.  Fleury  (iii.  49)  has  apprehended 
the  truth  with  correctness  and  expressed  it  with 
delicacy.  The  like  case  is  discussed  by  an  author 
long  called  Ambrose  in  his  comment  on  1 Cor.  vii. 
11  (Ambros.  op.  ed.  Benedict.,  tom.  ii.  appendix 
p.  133  E-F),  and  he  determines  that,  under  the 
given  circumstances,  a woman  must  separate 
from  her  husband,  but  she  must  not  marry  again. 
The  Imperial  law  also  provided  a remedy,  Cod. 
Theod.  9,  tit.  7,  s.  3.  It  is  certainly  noteworthy 
that,  in  telling  this  brief  tragedy,  neither  Justin 
nor  Eusebius  says  a word  against  the  wife’s  seek- 
ing relief  from  the  heathen  custom  of  divorce. 
Yet  its  license  was  condemned  on  all  sides.  The 
founder  of  the  Empire  strove  to  check  it ; and, 
had  the  aggrieved  woman  lived  under  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  that  resource  would  have 
been  denied  her.  Clearly,  circumstances  justi- 
fied the  wife,  but  it  would  seem  natural  to  have 
mentioned  the  danger  of  doing  wrong,  while 
pleading  her  justification.  We,  in  modern  times, 
should  say  that  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and 
the  inference  from  silence  is  that  similar  wicked- 
ness was  not  exceptional  in  those  days,  and  was 
treated  by  the  Church  as  a ground  of  divorce ; 
a mournful  conclusion,  but  one  that  many  facts 
render  probable,  e.g.  the  Imperial  law  above 
cited. 

From  these  antecedents  our  step  is  brief  to 
laws  for  the  repression  of  incontinency.  The 
natural  beginning  was  for  each  community  to 
follow  simply  the  example  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
v.  and  2 Cor.  ii.),  but,  as  converts  multiplied,  it 
became  necessary  to  prescribe  definite  tests  of 
repentance  which  formed  also  the  terms  of  re- 
conciliation. Such  rules  had  for  one  object  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  in  this  light  every 
offence  was  a public  wrong,  and  is  so  looked 
upon  by  canon  law  at  this  day.  But  penitence 
had  a second  object — the  soul’s  health  of  the 
offender — and  thus  viewed,  the  same  transgres- 
sion was  treated  as  a moral  stain,  and  censured 
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according  to  its  intrinsic  heinousness,  or,  in  few 
words,  the  crime  became  a sin.  This  idea,  no 
doubt,  entered  into  the  severe  laws  of  Christian 
princes  against  adultery,  and  is  an  indication  of 
ecclesiastical  influence  upon  them.  Framers  of 
canons  had  in  turn  their  judgment  acted  upon 
by  the  great  divines,  who  were  apt  to  regulate 
public  opinion,  and  to  enforce  as  maxims  of  life 
their  own  interpretations  of  Scripture.  Some- 
times the  two  characters  met  in  the  same  per- 
son, as  in  the  eminent  Gregories,  Basil,  and 
others ; but  where  this  was  not  the  case,  theo- 
logians commonly  overlooked  many  points  which 
canonists  were  bound  to  consider. 

Church  lawgivers  must  indeed  always  have 
regard  to  existing  social  facts  and  the  ordinary 
moral  tone  of  their  own  age  and  nation.  They 
must  likewise  keep  State  law  steadily  in  mind 
when  they  deal  with  offences  punishable  in  civil 
courts.  That  they  did  so  in  reality,  we  learn 
from  the  Greek  Scholia  ; and  hence,  when  divorce 
is  connected  with  adultery  (particularly  as  its 
cause),  the  Scholiasts  trace  most  canonical 
changes  to  foregoing  alterations  in  the  laws  of 
the  Empire.  The  reader  should  reproduce  in  his 
mind  these  two  classes  of  data  if  he  wishes  to 
form  a judgment  on  subjects  like  the  present. 
We  have  called  attention  to  the  license  Avhich 
tainted  prae-Christian  Rome.  Of  the  Christian 
world,  homilists  are  the  most  powerful  illustra- 
tors, but  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  canons  is 
quite  unmistakable.  The  spirit  prevalent  at  the 
opening  of  the  4th  century  may  be  discerned 
from  its  Councils,  e.g.  Gangra ; one  object  of 
which  (can.  4)  was  to  defend  married  presbyters 
against  the  attacks  made  upon  them ; cf.  Elib.  33, 
and  Stanley’s  account  of  the  later  1 Nic.  3 (. Eastern 
Ch.  196-9).  Gangra,  14,  forbids  wives  to  desert 
their  husbands  from  abhorrence  of  married  life  ; 
9 and  10  combat  a like  disgust  and  contempt  of 
matrimony  displayed  by  consecrated  virgins, 
and  16  is  aimed  against  sons  who  desert  their 
parents  under  pretext  of  piety,  i.e.  to  become 
celibates,  something  after  the  fashion  of  “ Cor- 
ban.”  An  age,  where  the  springs  of  home  life 
are  poisoned,  is  already  passing  into  a morbid 
condition,  and  legislative  chirurgeons  may  be 
excused  if  they  commit  some  errors  of  severity  in 
dealing  with  its  evils.  But  what  can  be  said  of 
the  frightful  pictures  of  Roman  life  di*awn,  some- 
what later,  by  Ammian.  Marcell.  xiv.  6 ; xxvii.  3 ; 
and  xxviii.  4;  or  the  reduced  copies  of  them  in 
Gibbon,  chaps.  25  and  31,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  fiery  Epistles  of  Jerome  (passimf,  and  the 
calm  retrospect  of  Milman  ( Hist . of  Christ,  iii. 
230,  seq.)  ? Can  any  one  who  reads  help  reflect- 
ing with  what  intensified  irony  this  decrepit 
age  might  repeat  the  old  line  of  Ennius — 

Mulierem : quid  potius  dicam  aut  verius  quam  mulierem? 

Or  can  we  feel  surprised  with  violent  efforts  at 
coercing  those  demoralized  men  and  women  ? 

Gibbon,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Justinian,  saw  that  it  could  not  be 
understood,  particularly  on  the  topic  of  our 
article,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  earliest  periods.  To 
his  sketch  we  must  refer  the  reader,  adding  only 
the  following  remarks  : — 

1.  His  opinion  upon  the  barbarity  of  marital 
rule  has  found  an  echo  in  Hegel  (see  Werke , Bd. 
lx.  p.  348,  seq.).  F.  von  Schlegel,  though  in  his 


Concordia  highly  praising  the  conjugal  purity  of 
ancient  Rome,  had  already  (Werke,  xiii.  261,  2) 
blamed  that  rigid  adherence  to  letter  and  for- 
mula which  pervades  the  system.  To  such  cen- 
sures Mommsen  is  thoroughly  opposed.  In  book 
i.  chap.  5,  he  views  the  stern  simplicity  of  idea 
on  which  all  household  right  was  founded  as  true 
to  nature  and  to  the  requirements  of  social  im- 
provement. In  chap.  12  he  points  out  how  the 
old  Roman  religion  supplemented  law  by  its 
code  of  moral  maxims.  The  member  of  a 
family  might  commit  grievous  wrong  untouched 
by  civil  sentence,  but  the  curse  of  the  gods 
lay  henceforth  heavy  on  that  sacrilegious  head. 
Mommsen’s  remarks  on  religious  terrors  agree 
well  with  the  very  singular  restraints  on  divorce 
attributed  by  Plutarch  to  Romulus.  The  im- 
pression of  ethical  hardness  is  in  fact  mainly 
due  to  the  iron  logic  of  Roman  lawyers.  Father, 
husband,  matron,  daughter,  are  treated  as  real- 
istic universals,  and  their  specific  definitions 
worked  out  into  axioms  of  legal  fight.  Yet  in 
application  (a  fact  overlooked  by  Schlegel)  the 
summumjus  is  often  tempered  by  equitable  allow- 
ances, e.g.  a wife  accused  of  adultery  had  the 
power  of  recrimination,  Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  13,  § 5 ; 
and  cf.  August.  De  Conjug.  Adulterin.  ii.  7 (viii.) 
for  a longer  extract,  and  a comment  on  the  re- 
script. Such  facts  go  far  to  explain  the  course 
pursued  by  Christian  lawgivers. 

2.  On  the  vast  changes  which  took  place 
after  the  2nd  Punic  war  Gibbon  should  be  com- 
pared with  Mommsen,  b.  iii.  cap.  13,  pp.  884-5. 

But  neither  of  these  writers,  in  dwelling  on 
the  immoral  atmosphere  which  infected  married 
life,  point  out  any  specially  sufficient  cause  why 
Roman  matrons  showed  such  irrepressible  avi- 
dity for  divorce  with  all  its  strainings  of  law, 
its  dissolution  of  sacred  maxims,  its  connection 
with  celibacy  in  males,  and  a frightful  train  of 
unbridled  sensualities.  Perhaps  the  only  true 
light  is  to  be  gained  from  a comparison  with 
ecclesiastical  history.  We  shall  see  that  in 
later  ages  of  the  Church  there  came  about  an 
entire  reversal  of  earlier  opinions  on  the  crimi- 
nal essence  and  the  very  definition  of  adultery, 
and  that  the  ground  of  complaint  at  both  periods 
(Pagan  and  Christian)  was  one  and  the  same ; 
the  cause,  therefore,  may  not  improbably  be  one 
also,  viz.,  the  inadequate  remedy  afforded  to 
women  for  wifely  wrongs.  Some  particulars 
will  be  found  in  our  second  division,  but  the 
question  opens  a wide  field  for  speculation,  out- 
lying our  limits,  and  belonging  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  history. 

3.  The  parallel  between  Church  and  State 
ought  to  be  carried  further.  Imperial  Rome, 
looking  back  upon  the  Republic,  felt  the  de- 
cadence of  her  own  conjugal  and  family  ties, 
and  wrote  her  displeasure  in  the  laws  of  the 
first  Caesars.  So,  too,  when  the  nobleness  of 
apostolic  life  ceased  to  be  a substitute  for  legis- 
lation, it  sharpened  the  edge  of  canonical  cen- 
sure by  regretful  memories  of  the  better  time. 
The  same  history  of  morals  led  to  a sameness  in 
the  history  of  law,  the  State  repeated  itself  in 
the  Church. 

4.  Gibbon  has  a sneer  against  Justinian  for 
giving  permanence  to  Pagan  constitutions.  But 
those  laws  had  always  been  presupposed  by 
Christian  government,  both  civil  and  spiritual. 
The  emperors  amended  or  supplemented  them, 
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and  where  bishops  felt  a need,  they  petitioned 
for  an  Imperial  edict — e.g.  the  canons  of  three 
African  councils  relating  to  our  subject,  and 
noted  hereafter,  in  which  the  synods  decide  on 
such  a petition.  Then,  too,  the  opposite  experi- 
ment had  been  tried.  The  Codex  Theodosianus 
began  with  the  laws  of  Constantine  (cf.  art. 
Theodosius  in  Diet.  Biograph.) ; but  when  Jus- 
tinian strove  to  give  scientific  form  to  his  juris- 
prudence he  found  that  completeness  could  no 
way  be  attained  except  by  connecting  it  with 
the  old  framework  ; and,  as  we  have  seen,  Gibbon 
himself  felt  a similar  necessity  for  the  minor 
purpose  of  explanation. 

Our  plan  here  will  therefore  be  to  use  the  j 
great  work  of  Justinian  as  our  skeleton,  and  j 
clothe  it  with  the  bands  and  sinews  of  the 
Church.  We  gain  two  advantages : his  incom-  | 
parable  method ; and  a stand-point  at  an  era  of  ^ 
systematic  endeavour  to  unify  Church  and  State. 
For  this  endeavour  see  Novell.  131,  c.  1,  held  by  i 
canonists  to  accept  all  received  by  Chalcedon, 
can.  1 (comprehending  much  on  our  subject),  and 
Novell.  83,  extending  the  powers  of  bishops  on 
ecclesiastical  offences.  His  example  was  after-  . 
wards  followed  by  the  acceptance  of  Trull,  can.  2,  I 
adding  largely  to  the  list  of  constitutions  upon 
adultery  ; cf.  Photii  Nomocanon,  tit.  i.  cap.  2,  with 
Scholia,  and  for  the  difficulties  Bev.  Pand.  Can. 
Proleg.  viii.,  ix.  For  harmonies  of  spiritual 
and  civil  law  as  respects  breaches  of  the  7th 
Commandment  see  Antiocheni  Nomoc.,  tits.  xli. 
and  xlii.,  and  Photii  Nomoc.  tit.  ix.  29,  and  tit.  | 
xiii.  5 and  6.  Both  are  in  Justellus,  vol.  ii. 

After  A.D.  305  the  Church  was  so  frequently 
engaged  in  devising  means  for  upholding  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  that  every  step  in 
the  reception  of  canons  concerning  it  forms  a 
landmark  of  moral  change.  Such  an  era  was 
the  reign  of  Justinian ; it  was  an  age  of  great 
code  makers— of  Dionysius  Exiguus  and  Joannes 
Antiochenus.  Numbers  of  local  constitutions 
became  transformed  into  world-wide  laws ; the 
fact,  therefore,  never  to  be  overlooked  respecting 
canons  on  adultery,  is  the  extent  of  their  final 
acceptance. 

We  now  come  to  Division  II.,  and  must  con- 
sider at  some  length  the  definition  of  adultery 
• strictly  so  called.  On  this  point  a revolution 
took  place  of  no  slight  significance  in  the  great 
antithesis  between  East  and  West.  Details  are 
therefore  necessary. 

II.  Nature  and  Classification  of  the  Crime. — 
Neglecting  an  occasional  employment  of  the  words 
promiscue  (on  which  see  first  of  following  refer- 
ences), we  find  (Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s .6,  § 1,  Papinian), 
“ Adulterium  in  nupta  committitur  stuprum 
vero  iu  virginem  viduamve.”  Cf.  same  tit.,  34, 
Modest  inus,  and  Dig.  1,  tit.  12,  s.  1,  § 5,  Ulpian ; 
see  Diet.  Antiq.,  and  Brissonius  de  Verb.  Signif. 
1,  s.  v.  for  distinctions  and  Greek  equivalents. 

The  offending  wife  is  thus  regarded  as  the  real 
criminal ; and  her  paramour,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  as  the  mere  accomplice  of  her 
crime.  She  is  essentially  the  adultera , and  he, 
because  of  his  complicity  with  a married  woman, 
becomes  an  adulter.  If  the  woman  is  unmarried, 
the  condition  of  the  man  makes  no  difference — 
the  offence  is  not  adulterium. 

This  was  also  the  position  of  the  Mosaic  code 
■ — see  Lev.  xx.  10,  compared  with  Deut.  xxii.  22. 
It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  law  could 


stand  otherwise  when  polygamy  was  permitted • 
cf.  Diet,  of  Bible , in  verbo.  Espousal  by  both  codes 
(Roman  and  Jewish)  is  protected  as  qwsi  wedlock 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  13,  § 3,  Deut.  xxii.  23,  24). 
So  likewise  by  Christian  canons,  e.g.  Trull.  98. 

“ He  who  marries  a woman  betrothed  to  a man 
still  living  is  an  adulter.”  Cf.  Basil,  can.  37. 

Both  in  Sci'ipture  language  and  in  ordinary 
Roman  life  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  crime  is 
the  current  meaning  of  the  word.  Hosea  (iv. 
13,  14)  distinguishes  between  the  sins  of  Jewish 
daughters  and  wives;  and  the  distinction  is  kept 
in  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  versions.  A like  dis- 
tinction forms  the  point  of  Horace’s  “ Matronam 
nullam  ego  tango;”  cf.  Sueton.  Oct.  67  “adul- 
terare  matronas.”  Instances  are  sufficiently  com- 
mon, but,  since  (for  reasons  which  will  soon 
appear)  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  absolutely 
clear  understanding  of  the  sense  attached  to  the 
word  adulterium  ( = /xo«xe»o)  during  the  early 
Christian  period,  we  note  a few  decisive  re- 
ferences from  common  usage.  Val.  Max.  (under 
Tiberius)  explains  (ii.  1,  3)  adulteri  as  “ sub- 
sessores  alieni  matrimonii.”  Quintilian  (under 
Domitian)  defines,  Instit.  Orat.  vii.  3,  “Adulte- 
rium est  cum  aliena  uxore  domi  coire.”  Juvenal 
may  be  consulted  through  the  index.  Appuleius 
(under  the  Antonines),  in  the  well  known  story 
Metamorph.  ix.,  describes  the  deed,  and  refers  to 
the  law  de  Adulteriis. 

Christian  writers  seldom  explain  vrords  un- 
less used  out  of  their  current  sense,  and  when 
j they  do  so,  the  explanation  is  of  course  inci- 
dental. We  find  an  early  example  in  Athena- 
goras,  De  Resur.  Mort.  23.  al.  17,  where  in 
treating  of  bodily  appetites  occurs  a designed 
antithesis.  On  the  one  side  “legitimus  coitus 
I quod  est  matrimonium” — on  the  other,  “incon- 
cessus  alienae  uxoris  appetitus  et  cum  ea  cousue- 
I tudo — tovto  yap  iirn  poix*'ia.”  Another  early 
instance  is  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Mandat. 
iv.,  which  thus  begins : “ Mando,  ait,  tibi,  ut 
castitatem  custodias,  et  non  ascendat  tibi  cogi- 
! tatio  cordis  de  alieno  matrimonio,  aut  de  forni- 
| catione.”  We  have  here  a twofold  division  like 
| Papinian’s  above  quoted,  but  instead  of  opposing 
; stuprum  to  adulterium  (implied  in  alieno  Matri- 
monio), he  employs  “ fornicatio,”  an  ecclesiasti- 
' cal  expression  when  it  has  this  special  meaning. 
Origen  {Petit,  xx.,  Homil.  xi.),  in  contrasting 
I the  punishment  of  adulterers  under  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  dispensations,  assumes  the  same 
i act  to  be  intended  by  the  laws  of  both.  This 
| passage  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, but  Delarue  (ii.  179,  180)  is  clear  for 
Origen.  Arnobius  (under  Diocletian)  writes,  lib. 

I iv.  (p.  142,  Varior.  ed.),  “ Adulteria  legibus  vin- 
dicant,  et  capitalibus  afficiunt  eos  poenis,  quos  in 
aliena  comprehenderint  foedera  genialis  se  lectuli 
expugnatione  jecisse.  Subsessoris  et  adulteri 
persona,”  &c. 

The  canonists,  Greek  and  Latin,  use  criminal 
terms  like  ordinary  authors  without  explanation, 
and  obviously  for  the  same  reason.  But  on  our 
subject  the  meaning  is  generally  made  certain 
by  (1)  an  opposition  of  words  resembling  the 
examples  before  quoted ; (2)  by  the  case  of  un- 
married women  being  treated  in  separate  canons  ; 
or  else  (3)  by  a gradation  of  penalties  imposed 
on  the  several  kinds  of  sin. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  we  have 
again  exact  ecclesiastical  definitions.  They  are 
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very  valuable,  because  given  by  two  of  tbe 
greatest  canonists  the  Church  ever  produced, 
and  also  because  they  were  accepted  by  can.  ii. 
Trull.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  thus  distinguishes  (ad 
Letoium,  resp.  4),  “Fornicatio  quidem  dicatur 
cupiditatis  cujuspiam  expletio  quae  sine  alterius 
fit  injuria.  Adulterium  vero,  insidiae  et  injuria 
quae  alteri  affertur.”  This  antithesis  is  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  in  the  Digest,  but 
Gregory  so  states  it  because  (as  his  canon  tells 
us)  he  is  replying  to  certain  somewhat  subtle 
reasoners  who  argued  that  these  acts  of  inconti- 
nence are  in  essence  identical — a theory  which 
would  equalize  the  offences,  and,  by  consequence, 
their  punishments.  The  arguments  are  such  as 
we  should  call  verbal,  e.g.  what  the  law  does 
not  permit,  it  forbids — the  non  proprium  must  be 
alienum.  He  answers  by  giving  the  specific  di- 
vision made  by  the  Fathers  (as  above),  and  main- 
tains (1)  its  adaptation  to  human  infirmity,  (2) 
the  double  sin  of  adultery,  and  (3)  the  propriety 
of  a double  penitence.  With  Gregory,  therefore, 
the  canonist  prevails  over  the  theologian  — he 
refuses  to  treat  the  crime  merely  as  a sin. 

In  Basil’s  canon  ad  Amphiloch.  18 — which  is 
concerned  with  lapsed  virgins — who  had  been 
treated  as  digamists,  and  whom  Basil  would 
punish  as  adulterous,  we  find  an  incidental  defi- 
nition : “ eum,  qui  cum  aliena  muliere  cohabitat, 
adulterum  nominamus.” 

Basil’s  important  21st  canon  is  summed  by 
Aristenus  : “ Virum,  qui  fornicatus  est,  uxor  pro- 
pria recipiet.  Inquinatam  vero  adulterio  uxorem 
vir  dimittet.  Fornicator,  enim,  non  adulter  est, 
qui  uxori  junctus  cum  soluta”  (an  unmarried 
woman)  “rem  habuerit.”  Here,  again,  is  the 
old  opposition  (as  in  stuprum  and  adulterium) 
the  logical  essence  of  the  crime  turning  upon 
the  state  of  the  woman,  whether  married  or  sole. 
But  a clause  of  great  value  to  us  is  omitted  by 
Aristenus.  Basil  considers  the  fornicatio  of  a 
married  man  heinous  and  aggravated  ; he  says, 
“ eum  poenis  amplius  gravamus,”  yet  adds  ex- 
pressly, “ Canonem  tamen  non  habemus  qui  eum 
adulterii  crimini  subjiciat  si  in  solutam  a Matri- 
monio  peccatum  commissum  sit.”  This  clear 
assertion  from  a canonist  so  learned  and  vera- 
cious as  Basil  must  be  allowed  to  settle  the 
matter  of  fact,  that  up  to  his  time  Church  law 
defined  adultery  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  civil  law. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  Basil’s  answer 
addresses  itself  to  another  kind  of  difficulty 
from  Gregory’s,  that,  namely,  of  injustice  in  the 
different  treatment  of  unchaste  men  and  women. 
No  objection  was  of  older  standing.  We  almost 
start  to  hear  Jerome  ( Epitaph . Fabiolae ) echoing, 
as  it  were,  the  verses  of  Plautus ; cf.  the  passage 
(Mercator,  iv.  5) — 

M Ecastor  lege  dura  vivont  mulieres, 

Multoque  Iniquiore  miserae,  quam  viri  .... 

....  Utinam  lex  esseteadem,  quae  uxori  est  viro.” 

Yet  no  writer  tells  more  pointedly  than  Plautus 
the  remedy  which  Roman  matrons  had  adopted 
(Amphitr.  iii.  2) — 

“ Valeas : tibl  habeas  res  tuas,  reddas  meas." 

As  to  the  legal  process  by  which  women  com<- 
passed  this  object,  it  was  probably  similar  to 
their  way  of  enlarging  their  powers  respecting 
property  and  other  such  matters,  on  which  see 
Mommsen,  book  iii.  13. 


We  now  note  among  divines  a desire  to  im- 
press upon  the  public  mind  the  other,  i.e.  the 
purely  theological  idea  that  all  incontinent 
persons  stand  equally  condemned.  They  appear 
to  reason  under  a mixture  of  influences — 1.  A 
feeling  of  the  absolute  unity  of  a married  couple, 
a healthy  bequest  from  the  first  age  ; 2.  Indig- 
nation at  marital  license ; 3.  Desire  to  find  a 
remedy  for  woman’s  wrong ; 4.  The  wish  to 
recommend  celibacy  by  contrast  with  the  “ ser- 
vitude ” of  marriage. 

Lactantius  (as  might  be  expected  from  his 
date)  fixes  upon  points  1 and  2.  He  finds  fault 
with  the  Imperial  law  in  two  respects — that 
adultery  could  not  be  committed  with  any  but  a 
free  woman,  and  that  by  its  inequality  it  tended 
to  excuse  the  severance  of  the  one  married  body. 
Tnstit.  vi.  23.  “Non  enim,  sicut  juris  publici 
ratio  est ; sola  mulier  adultera  est,  quae  hahet 
alium  ; maritus  autem,  etiamsi  plures  habeat,  a 
crimine  adulterii  solutus  est.  Sed  divina  lex  ita 
duos  in  matrimonium,  quod  est  in  corpus  unum, 
pari  jure  conjungit,  ut  adulter  habeatur,  quis- 
quis  compagem  corporis  in  diversa  distraxerit.” 
Cf.  next  page — “ Dissociari  enim  corpus,  et  dis- 
trahi  Deus  noluit.”  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  this  Father  would  really  alter  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word  adulterium,  and  explain  the 
offence  differently  from  its  civil-law  definition. 
He  would  extend  it  to  every  incontinent  act  of 
every  married  person,  on  the  ground  that  by 
such  an  act  the  marriage  unity  enforced  by  our 
Lord  is  broken.  It  is  true  that  another  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  words  of  Lactantius.  They 
may  be  considered  as  rhetoric  rather  than  logic, 
both  here  and  in  Epitome  8,  where  the  same 
line  of  thought  is  repeated ; but  this  is  a ques- 
tion of  constant  recurrence  in  the  Fathers,  and 
reminds  us  of  Selden’s  celebrated  saying.  The 
student  will  in  each  case  form  his  own  judg- 
ment ; in  this  instance  he  may  probably  think 
the  statement  too  precise  to  be  otherwise  than 
literal. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  Ambrose,  whose 
dictum  has  been  made  classical  by  Gratian.  Yet 
it  should  be  observed  that  he  is  not  always  con- 
sistent with  himself,  e.g.  (Hexaem.  v.  7)  he  lays 
it  down  that  the  married  are  both  in  spirit  and 
in  body  one,  hence  adultery  is  contrary  to  nature. 
We  expect  the  same  prefatory  explanation  as 
from  Lactantius,  but  find  the  old  view  : “ Nolite 
quaerere,  viri,  alienum  thorum,  nolite  insidiari 
alienae  copulae.  Grave  est  adulterium  et  naturae 
injuria.”  So  again,  in  Luc.  lib.  2,  sub  init.,  he 
attaches  this  term  to  the  transgression  of  an 
espoused  woman. 

The  celebrated  passage,  one  chief  support  of  a 
distinction  which  has  affected  the  law  and  lan- 
guage of  modern  Europe  (quoted  by  Gratian, 
Decret.  ii.  c.  32,  q.  4),  occurs  in  Ambrose’s  Defence . 
of  Abraham  (Be  Abr.  Patr.  i.  4).  We  give  it  as 
in  Gratian  for  the  sake  of  a gloss : “ Nemo  sibi 
blandiatur  de  legibus  hominum”  (gloss — quae 
dicunt  quod  adulterium  non  committitur  cum 
soluta  sed  cum  nupta)  “ Omne  stuprum  adulte- 
rium est : nec  viro  licet  quod  mulieri  non  licet. 
Eadem  a viro,  quae  ab  uxore  debetur  castimonia. 
Quicquid  in  ea  quae  non  sit  legitima  uxor,  com- 
missum fuerit,  adulterii  crimine  damnatur.” 
This  extract  sounds  in  itself  distinct  and  con- 
secutive. But  when  the  Apology  is  read  as  a 
whole,  exactness  seems  to  vanish.  It  is  divided 
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into  three  main  heads  or  defcnsioncs : 1st,  Abra- 
ham lived  before  the  law  which  forbade  adultery, 
therefore  he  could  uot  have  committed  it.  “ Deus 
iu  Paradiso  licet  conjugium  laudaverit,  non  adul- 
terium  damnaverat.”  It  is  hard  to  understand 
' how  such  a sentence  could  have  been  written  in 
the  face  of  Matt.  xix.  4-9,  or  how  so  great  an 
authority  could  forget  that  the  very  idea  of  con- 
jugium implied  the  wrong  of  adulterium.  2ndly, 
Abraham  was  actuated  by  the  mere  desire  of 
offspring  ; and  Sarah  herself  gave  him  her  hand- 
maiden. Her  example  (with  Leah’s  and  Rachel’s) 
is  turned  into  a moral  lesson  against  female 
jealousy,  and  then  men  are  admonished — “ Nemo 
sibi  blandiatur,”  &c.,  as  above  quoted.  3rdly. 
Galat.  iv.  21-4,  is  referred  to,  and  the  conclusion 
drawn,  “ Quod  ergo  putas  esse  peccatum,  adver- 
tis  esse  mysterium ; ” and  again  “ haec  quae  in 
figuram  contingebant,  illis  crimini  non  erant.” 
We  have  sketched  this  chapter  of  Ambrose  be- 
cause of  the  great  place  assigned  him  in  the 
controversy  of  Western  against  Eastern  Church 
law. 

Another  passage  referred  to  in  this  Q.  “ Dicat 
aliquis,”  is  the  9th  section  of  a sermon  on  John 
the  Baptist,  formerly  numbered  65,  now  52  (Ed. 
Bened.  App.  p.  462),  and  the  work  of  an  Am- 
brosiaster.  But  here  the  adulterium  (filii  testes 
adulterii)  is  the  act  of  an  unmarried  man  with 
his  ancilla  (distinguished  from  a concubiua,  De- 
cret : I.  Dist.  34,  “ Concubina  autem”  seq.),  i.  e. 
a sort  of  Contubernium  is  called  by  a word 
which  brings  it  within  the  letter  of  the  7th 
Commandment. 

Perhaps  Ambrose  and  his  pseudonym,  like 
many  others,  saw  no  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  prohibition  of  sins  secundum  literam 
and  secundum  analogiam — as,  for  example,  idola- 
try is  adultery.  It  seems  clear  that  he  did  not 
with  Lactantius  form  an  ideal  of  marriage  and 
then  condemn  whatever  contradicted  it.  His 
language  on  wedlock  in  Paradise  forbids  this 
explanation. 

Looking  eastwards,  there  is  a famous  sermon 
(37,  al.  31)  preached  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in 
which  he  blends  together  the  points  we  have 
numbered  2,  3,  and  4.  He  starts  (vi.)  from  the 
inequality  of  laws.  Why  should  the  woman  be 
restrained,  the  man  left  free  to  sin  ? The  Latin 
version  is  incorrect ; it  so  renders  Kara-rcopvcveiv 
as  to  introduce  the  later  notion  of  adulterium. 
Gregory  thinks  ( more  Aesopi ) that  the  inequality 
came  to  pass  because  men  were  the  law-makers  ; 
further,  that  it  is  contrary  to  (a)  the  5th  Com- 
mandment, which  honours  the  mother  as  well  as 
the  father ; (6)  the  equal  creation,  resurrection, 
and  redemption  of  both  sexes  ; and  (c)  the  mys- 
tical representation  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 
A healthy  tone  is  felt  in  much  of  what  Gre- 
gory says,  but  (ix.)  the  good  of  marriage  is  de- 
scribed by  a definition  far  inferior  in  life  and 
spirituality  to  that  of  the  pagan  Modestinus, 
and  (in  x.)  naturally  follows  a preference  for  the 
far  higher  good  of  celibacy.  The  age  was  not  to 
be  trusted  on  this  topic  which  formed  an  under- 
lying motive  with  most  of  the  great  divines. 

Chrysostom  notices  the  chief  texts  in  his 
Expository  Homilies.  For  these  we  cannot  afford 
space,  and  they  are  easily  found.  We  are  more 
concerned  with  his  sermon  on  the  Bill  of  Divorce 
(ed  Bened.  iii.  198-209).  “ It  is  commonly  called 
adultery,”  he  says  in  substance,  “ when  a man 
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wrongs  a married  woman.  I,  however,  affirm  it 
of  a married  man  who  sins  with  the  unmarried. 
For  the  essence  of  the  crime  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  injurers  as  well  as  the  injured. 
Tell  me  not  of  outward  laws.  I will  declare  to 
thee  the  law  of  God.”  Yet  we  encounter  a 
qualification : the  offence  of  a husband  with  the 
unmarried  is  (p.  207)  poix^as  ertpov  tlbos. 
We  also  find  the  preacher  dwelling  with  great 
force  upon  the  lifelong  servitude  (SooAeia)  of 
marriage,  and  we  perceive  from  comparing  other 
passages  that  there  is  an  intentional  contrast 
with  the  noble  freedom  of  celibacy. 

Asterius  of  Amaseia  has  a forcible  discourse 
(printed  by  Combefis,  and  particularly  worth 
reading)  on  the  question:  “An  liceat  homini 
dimittere  uxorem  suam,  quacunque  ex  causa?” 
The  chief  part  of  it  belongs  to  our  next  division, 
but  towards  the  end,  after  disposing  of  insuffi- 
cient causes,  he  enters  on  the  nature  of  adul- 
tery. Here  (as  he  says)  the  preacher  stands  by 
the  husband.  “Nam  cum  duplici  fine  matrimo- 
nia  contrahuntur,  benevolent  iae  ac  quaerendorum 
liberorum,  neutrum  in  adulterio  continetur.  Nec 
enim  affectui  locus,  ubi  in  alterum  animus 
inclinat ; ac  sobolis  omne  decus  et  gratia  perit, 
quando  liberi  confunduntur.”  Our  strong  Teu- 
tonic instincts  feel  the  truth  of  these  words. 
Asterius  then  insists  on  mutual  good  faith,  and 
passes  to  the  point  that  the  laws  of  this  world 
are  lenient  to  the  sins  of  husbands  who  excuse 
their  own  license  by  the  plea  of  privileged 
harmlessness.  He  replies  that  all  women  are 
the  daughters  or  wives  of  men.  Some  man 
must  feel  each  woman’s  degradation.  He  then 
refers  to  Scripture,  and  concludes  with  precepts 
on  domestic  virtue  and  example.  The  sermon 
of  Asterius  shows  how  kindred  sms  may  be 
thoroughly  condemned  without  abolishing  esta- 
blished distinctions.  But  it  also  shows  a gene- 
ral impression  that  the  distinctions  of  the  Forum 
were  pressed  by  apologists  of  sin  into  their  own 
baser  service. 

Jerome’s  celebrated  case  of  Fabiola  claims  a 
few  lines.  It  was  not  really  a divorce  propter 
adulterium , but  parallel  to  the  history  told  by 
Justin  Martyr.  The  points  for  us  are  the 
antithesis  between  Paulus  noster  and  Papini- 
anus  ( with  Paulus  Papiniani  understood ) 
and  the  assertion  that  the  Roman  law  turned 
upon  dignity — i.e.  the  matrona  as  distinguished 
from  the  ancillula.  Jerome  feels  most  strongly 
the  unity  of  marriage,  and  joins  with  it  the 
proposition  that  the  word  Man  contains  Woman. 
He  therefore  says  that  1 Cor.  vi.  16,  applies 
equally  to  both  sexes.  Moreover,  the  same 
tendency  appears,  as  in  Chrysostom,  to  de- 
press wedlock  in  favour  of  celibacy.  Marriage 
is  servitude,  and  the  yoke  must  be  equal,  “ Eadem 
servitus  pari  conditione  cansetur.”  But  the 
word  adulterium  is  employed  correctly  ; and  in 
another  place  (on  Hosea,  ii.  2)  he  expressly 
draws  the  old  distinction — “ Fornicaria  est,  quae 
cum  pluribus  copulatur.  Adultera,  quae  unum 
virum  deserens  alteri  jxmgitur.”  a 

Augustine,  like  Lactantius,  posits  an  idea  of 
marriage  ( De  Genesi , ix.  12  [vii.J).  It  possesses  a 
'Good,  consisting  of  three  things — fdes,  proles , 


* The  inmipta  who  offends  cum,  viro  conjugate  is  not 
here  made  an  adulteress ; Jerome's  remedy  might  have 
been  a specific  constitution. 
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sacramentum.  “ In  fide  attenditur  ne  praeter  vin- 
culum conjugale,  cum  altera  vel  altero  concum- 
batur.”  But  ( Quaest . in  Exod.  71)  he  feels  a 
difficulty  about  words — “Item  quaeri  solet  utrum 
moechiae  nomine  etiam  fornicatio  teneatur.  Hoc 
enim  Graecum  verbum  est,  quo  jam  Scriptura 
utitur  pro  Latino.  Moechos  tamen  Graeci  nonnisi 
adulteros  dicunt.  Sed  utique  ista  Lex  non  solis 
viris  in  populo,  verum  etiam  feminis  data  est  ” 
(Jerome,  supra , thought  of  this  point);  how 
much  more  by  “ non  moechaberis,  uterque  sexus 
astringitur,  ....  Ac  per  hoc  si  femina 
moecha  est,  habens  virum,  concumbendo  cum 
eo  qui  vir  ejus  non  est,  etiamsi  ille  non  habeat 
uxorem ; profecto  moechus  est  et  vir  habens 
uxorem,  concumbendo  cum  ea  quae  uxor  ejus 
non  est,  etiamsi  ilia  non  habeat  virum.”  He 
goes  on  to  quote  Matt.  v.  32,  and  infers  “ omnis 
ergo  moechia  etiam  fornicatio  in  Scripturis 
dicitur  — sed  utrum  etiam  omnis  fornicatio 
moechia  dici  possit,  in  eisdem  Scripturis  non 
mihi  interim  occurrit  locutionis  exemplum.” 
His  final  conclusion  is  that  the  greater  sin  im- 
plies the  less — a part  the  whole. 

Augustine’s  sermon  (ix.  al.  96)  De  decern 
Chordis  is  an  expansion  of  the  above  topics.  In 
3 (iii.)  occurs  the  clause  quoted  Decret.  ii.  32,  q. 
6.  (a  quaestio  wholly  from  Augustine) — “Non 
moechaberis : id  est,  non  ibis  ad  aliquam  aliam 
praeter  uxorem  tuam.”  He  adds  some  particulars 
reminding  us  of  Asterius.  On  the  7th  Com- 
mandment, which  Augustine  calls  his  5th  string, 
he  says,  11  (ix.),  “ In  ilia  video  jacere  totum  pene 
genus  humanum ; ” and  mentions  that  false 
witness  and  fraud  were  held  in  horror,  but  (12) 
“ si  quis  volutatur  cum  ancillis  suis,  amatur, 
blande  accipitur ; com  ertuntur  vulnera  in  joca.” 

We  cannot  pass  by  two  popes  cited  by  Gra- 
tian.  One  is  Innocent  I.,  whose  4th  canon  Ad 
Exup.  stands  at  the  end  of  same  c.  32,  q.  5.  “ Et 
illud  desideratum  est  sciri,  cur  communicantes 
viri  cum  adulteris  uxoribus  non  convenient : 
cum  contra  uxores  in  consortio  adulterorum 
virorum  manere  videantur.”  The  gloss  explains 
“communicantes”  of  husbands  who  commit  a 
like  sin  with  their  wives.  But  this  may  or  may 
not  mean  that  they  sinned  cum  conjugatis,  and 
the  words  “ pari  ratione,”  which  follow,  to  be- 
come decisive  must  be  read  with  special  emphasis. 
The  other  is  the  great  Gregory,  quoted  earlier 
in  same  q.  5.  The  passage  is  from  Greg.  Mag. 
Moralium , lib.  21,  in  cap.  Jobi  xxxi.  9;  and  as 
it  is  truncated  in  quotation,  we  give  the  main 
line  of  thought,  omitting  parentheses  : “ Quam- 
vis  nonnunquam  a reatu  adulterii  nequaquam 
discrepet  culpa  fornicationis  (Matt.  v.  28,  quoted 
and  expounded).  Tamen  plerumque  ex  loco  vel 
ordine  concupiscentis  discernitur  (instance).  In 
personis  tamen  non  dissimilibus  idem  luxuriae 
distinguitur  reatus  in  quibus  fornicationis  culpa, 
quia  ab  adulterii  reatu  discernitur,  praedicatoris 
egregii  lingua  testatur  (1  Cor.  vi.  9).’’  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sins  is  next  confirmed 
from  Job.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  old  juridical 
sense  of  adulterium  is  not  taken  away  by  these 
expository  distinctions. 

We  now  come  to  the  event  which  gives  signi- 
ficance and  living  interest  to  our  recital  of 
opinions.  The  canon  law  of  Rome  took  ground 
which  allied  it  on  this  as  on  other  questions 
with  what  appeared  to  be  the  rights  of  women. 
Its  treatment  of  cases  arising  out  of  the  7th 


Commandment  widened  the  separation  of  East 
and  West,  and  left  a mark  on  those  barbarian 
nations  which  owed  their  civilization  or  their 
faith  to  pontifical  Rome.  Our  business  here  is 
only  with  a definition,  but  canonists  followed 
civilians  in  working  their  doctrine  out  to  its 
more  remote  consequences,  and  some  of  these 
would  form  a curious  chapter  in  history. 

The  essence  of  the  pontifical  definition  is  not 
that  a wife  is  the  adultera , and  her  paramour 
the  adulter , but  that  the  offence  be  committed 
“cum  persona  conjugata,”  whether  male  or 
female.  Hence  it  comprehends  two  distinct 
degrees  of  criminality.  It  is  called  simplex  in 
two  cases,  “ cum  solutus  concumbit  cum  conju- 
gata, vel  conjugatus  cum  soluta.”  It  is  called 
duplex  “cum  conjugatus  concumbit  cum  conju- 
gata.” These  distinctions  are  taken  from  F.  L. 
Ferraris,  Prompta  Bibliotheca  (ed.  1781),  in  verbo. 
They  rest  upon  the  Decretum  as  referred  to  by 
Ferraris,  part  2,  cause  32,  quaest.  4.  But  the 
extracts  we  gave  from  qs.  5 and  6 should  not  be 
neglected. 

The  Decretum , according  to  C.  Butler  ( Horae 
Juridicae  Subsecivae,  p.  168),  is  made  up  from 
(1)  decrees  of  councils,  (2)  letters  of  pontiffs, 
(3)  writings  of  doctors.  But  on  our  subject  the 
last-named  is  the  real  source — e.g.  q.  4 is  from 
the  moral  and  doctrinal  writings  of  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  I. ; q.  6 wholly 
from  Augustine.  This  is  a very  noteworthy 
fact,  since  it  tends  to  confirm  a conclusion  that 
canonists  had  previously  agreed  with  the  civil 
law  so  far  as  concerns  its  definition  of  the  crime. 
Gratian  would  never  have  contented  himself  with 
quoting  theologians  if  he  could  have  found 
councils,  or  canonical  writings  accepted  by  coun- 
cils, to  support  his  own  decisions. 

Such,  then,  is  one  not  unimportant  antithesis  in 
the  wide  divergence  between  East  and  West.  It 
would  form  an  interesting  line  of  inquiry  (but 
beyond  our  province)  to  use  this  antithesis  as  a 
clue  in  those  mixed  or  doubtful  cases  of  descent 
where  the  main  life  of  national  codes  and  cus- 
toms is  by  some  held  homesprung,  by  others 
given  to  old  Rome,  and  by  a third  party  derived 
from  Latin  Christianity. 

Through  all  inquiry  on  this  subject  the  stu- 
dent must  bear  in  mind  that  a confusion  of 
thought  has  followed  the  change  in  law ; e.g. 
Ducange,  Glossar.,  s.  v.,  commences  his  article 
with  a short  quotation  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa’s 
4th  can.  ad  Let.  (explained  above),  but  the  sen- 
tence cited  contains  the  opinion,  not  of  the 
saint,  but  of  the  objector  whom  he  is  answering. 
Ducange  proceeds  to  trace  the  same  idea  through 
various  codes  without  a suspicion  that  he  has 
begun  by  applying  to  one  age  the  tenets  of  an- 
other. The  difficulty  of  avoiding  similar  mis- 
takes is  greater  than  at  first  sight  might  have 
been  anticipated.  In  the  Dictionnaires  of  Tre- 
voux,  Furetiere,  Richelet,  and  Danet,  avoutrie 
or  adultere  is  explained  from  papal  law  or  Thom. 
Aquin.,  while  the  citations  mostly  give  the  older 
sense.  In  Chaucer’s  Persone’s  Tale  we  find  the 
same  word  ( avoutrie ) defined  after  the  civilians, 
but  soon  after  he  mentions  “ mo  spices  ” (more 
species)  taken  from  the  other  acceptation.  John- 
son gives  to  adultery  the  papal  meaning,  but  his 
sole  example  is  from  pagan  Rome,  and  most 
modern  English  dictionary  makei’s  are  glad  to 
copy  Johnson.  A still  more  striking  instance 
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of  confounded  explanations  occurs  in  a remark-  I 
able  dialogue  between  the  doctor  and  his  friend, 
vol.  iii.  46,  of  Croker’s  Boswell. 

The  natural  inference  is  that  the  above-men- 
tioned authors  were  not  conversant  with  the 
great  change  of  definition  undergone  by  the  word 
adultery  and  its  equivalents.  But  when  those 
who  write  on  the  specialties  of  church  history 
and  antiquities  quote  Fathers,  councils,  jurists, 
and  decx*etals,  they  ought  in  reason  to  note  how 
far  the  common  terms  which  their  catenae  link 
together  are  or  are  not  used  in  the  same  sense 
throughout.  This  precaution  has  been  generally 
neglected  as  regards  the  subject  of  this  article, 
— hence  endless  confusion. 

Immediately  upon  the  nature  of  the  crime  (as 
legally  defined)  followed  its  Classification.  By 
Lex  Julia , 48  Dig.,  i.  1,  it  was  placed  among 
public  wrongs.  But  a public  wrong  does  not 
necessarily  infer  a public  right  of  prosecution ; 
see  Gothofred’s  note  on  Cod.  Thcod.  9,  tit.  7,  s.  2. 
— “Aliud  est  publicum  crimen;  aliud  publica 
accusatio.”  For  Publica  Judicia,  cf.  Dig.  as 
above  and  Institut.  Justin.  4,  18,  sub  init. 

Under  Augustus  the  husband  was  preferred  as 
prosecutor,  next  the  wife’s  father.  The  hus- 
band was  in  danger  of  incurring  the  guilt  of 
procuration  ( lenocinium ) if  he  failed  to  prose- 
cute (48,  Dig.  v.  2,  § 2,  and  29,  sub  init.  ; also 
9,  Cod.  Just.  9,  2).  He  must  open  proceedings  by 
sending  a divorce  to  his  wife  (48,  Dig.  v.  2,  § 2 ; 
11,  § 10  ; and  29,  init.).  Thus  divorce  was  made 
an  essential  penalty,  though  far  from  being  the 
whole  punishment.  By  Novell.  117,  c.  8,  px'o- 
ceedings  might  commence  before  the  divorce. 
Such  prosecution  had  60  days  allowed  for  it, 
and  these  must  be  dies  utiles.  The  husband’s 
choice  of  days  was  large,  as  his  libellus  might 
be  presented  “de  piano,”  i.e.,  the  judge  not  sit- 
ting “ pro  tribunali  ” (48,  Dig.  v.  11,  § 6;  and 
14,  § 2).  The  husband  might  also  accuse  for  4 
months  fux-thex-,  bxit  not  “jux*e  mariti,”  only  “ut 
quivis  extraneus”  (Goth,  on  11,  § 6).  For  ex- 
ample, see  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85 ; Labeo  called 
to  account  by  the  px’aetor  (cf.  Orell.  note), 
for  not  having  accused  his  wife,  pleads  that  his 
60  days  had  not  elapsed.  After  this  time  an 
extx’aneus  might  intervene  for  4 months  of  avail- 
able days  (tit.  of  Dig.  last  quoted,  4,  § 1). 
If  the  divox*ced  wife  max’ried  before  accusation, 
it  was  necessai'y  to  begin  with  the  adulterer  (2, 
init. ; 39,  § 3).  The  wife  might  then  escape 
through  failure  of  the  plaint  against  him  (17, 

§ 6).  He  was  liable  for  five  continuous  years 
even  though  she  were  dead  (11,  § 4;  39,  § 2), 
and  his  death  did  not  shield  her  (19,  init.),  but 
that  period  barred  all  accusation  against  both 
offenders  (29,  § 5 ; and  31 ; also  9,  Cod.  J.  9,  5). 
Under  Constantine,  a.d.  326  (9,  Cod.  Theod.  7,  2, 
and  9,  Cod.  J.  9,  30),  the  x-ight  of  public  px*ose- 
cution  was  taken  away.  The  prosecutors  wex-e 
thus  arranged : husband ; wife’s  relations,  i.e. 
father,  brother,  father’s  brother,  mothex’’s  brother. 
This  ox'der  rexnained  unaltered  (see  Balsam.  Schol. 
in  Bevereg.  Pandect,  i.  408,  and  Blastaris  Syn- 
tagma, p.  185). 

The  Mosaic  law,  like  the  Roman,  made  this 
offence  a public  wrong,  and  apparently  also  a 
matter  for  public  prosecution  ; compax-e  Deut. 
xxii.  22,  with  John  viii.  3 and  10.  As  long  as 
the  penalty  of  death  was  enforced,  the  husband 
couxu  xxot  condone.  But  in  later  times  he  might 


content  himself  with  acting  under  Deut.  xxiv.  1- 
4.  See  Matt,  i.,  19.  [Espousals  count  as  matri- 
mony under  Jewish  law  >*ven  more  strongly  than 
under  Roman  ; compare  Deut.  xxii.  23,  seg.,  with 
48,  Dig.  v,  13,  § 3],  See  also  Hosca,  ii.  2,  iii.  1, 
and  parallel  passages. 

By  canon  law  all  known  sins  are  scandals,  and 
as  such  public  wrongs ; cf.  Gothofx*.  marg.  annot. 
on  Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  1 ; Gx’at.  Decret.  ii.  c.  6,  9,  1 ; 
J.  Clax-us,  Sent.  Bee.  v.  1,  6;  and  on  Adultery, 
Blackstone,  iii.  8,  1,  and  iv.  4,  11.  This  offence 
became  known  to  Church  authorities  in  various 
ways;  see  Basil  34;  Innocent  ad  Exup.  4;  and 
Elib.  76,  78,  Gx*eg.  Nyss.  4,  where  confession 
mitigates  punishment.  A similar  allowance  for 
self-accusation  is  found  in  regard  of  other  crimes, 
e.g.  Gx*eg.  Thaum.  cans.  8 and  9. 

The  Church  agreed  with  the  State  in  not 
allowing  a husband  to  condone  (Basil,  9 and 
21),  and  on  clerks  especially  (Neocaesarea,  8). 
Divines  who  were  not  canonists  diffei’ed  con.si- 
dei-ably.  Hex-mas’s  Pastor  (Mandat,  iv.)  allowed 
and  ux-ged  one  x-econciliation  to  a penitent  wife. 
Augustine  changed  his  mind  ; compare  De  Adul- 
terin.  Conjug.  lib.  ii.  8 (ix.)  with  P,  tract  at.  lib. 
i.  xix.  6.  In  the  fix-st  of  these  places  he  hesitates 
between  condonation  and  divorce  ; opposes  for- 
giveness “per  claves  x*egni  caelorum  ” to  the  pro- 
hibitions of  law  “ secundum  terrenae  civitatis 
modum,”  and  concludes  by  advising  continence, 
which  no  law  forbids.  In  the  latter  passage  he 
speaks  of  divox*ce  as  not  only  allowed  but  com- 
manded. “ Et  ubi  dixi  hoc  permissum  esse,  noD 
jussum  ; non  attendi  aliam  Scriptux’am  dicentem  ; 
Qui  tenet  adultex-am  stultus  et  impius  est  ” 
(Prov.  xviii.  22  ; lxx.). 

A public  wi’ong  implied  civil  rights  ; thex*efoi‘e 
this  offence  was  the  crime  of  free  persons  (Dig. 
48,  tit.  5,  s.  6 init.).  “ Inter  libex-as  tantum  per- 
sonas adulterium  stuprumve  passas  Lex  Julia 
locum  habet.”  Cf.  Cod.  J.  9,  tit.  9,  s.  23  init.  A 
slave  was  capable  only  of  Contubernium  (see  Ser - 
vus  and  Matrimonium  in  Diet.  Antig.).  Servitude 
annulled  marriage  (Dig.  24,  tit.  2,  s.  1),  or  rather 
made  it  null  from  the  first  ( Novell . Just.  22.  8,  9, 
10).  “Ancillam  a toro  abjicere”  is  laudable  ac- 
cox-ding  to  Pope  Leo  I.  (Ad  Rustic.  6).  That 
Chi’istian  pi*inces  attempted  to  benefit  slaves 
leather  by  manumission  than  by  amelioi’ating  the 
sexwile  condition,  we  see  from  the  above-quoted 
Novell,  and  from  Harmenop.  Proch.  i.  14  ; the 
slave  (sec.  1)  is  competent  to  no  civil  relations, 
and  (sec.  6)  his  state  is  a quasi-death. 

Concubinage  was  not  adultery  (Dig.  25,  tit.  7, 
s.  3,  § 1);  but  a concubine  might  become  an  adult- 
ex’ess,  because,  though  not  an  uxor,  she  ought  to 
be  a matrona,  and  could  therefoi'e,  if  unfaithful,  be 
accused,  not  jure  mariti,  but  jure  extranei.  For 
legal  conditions,  see  Cod.  J.  5,  tit.  26  and  27,  Just. 
Novell.  18,  c.  5 ; also  74  and  89.  Leo  (Nov.  91) 
abolished  concubinage  on  Christian  gx*ounds.  For 
the  way  in  which  the  Church  regarded  it,  cf. 
Bals.,  on  Basil , 26,  and  Cone.  Tulet.  i.  17 ; also 
August.  Quaest.  in  Genesim,  90,  De  Fid.  et  Op. 
35  (xix.),  and  Serm.  392,  2.  Pope  Leo  X.  (Ad 
Jiustic.  4,  cf.  6,  as  given  by  Mansi)  seems  to  make 
the  legal  concubine  a mere  ancilla ; cf.  Grat. 
Decret.  I.  Dist.  34  (ut  supra)  and  Diet.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

We  now  come  to  much  the.  gravest  conse- 
quence of  a classification  under  public  wrongs — 
its  effect  on  woman’s  x’emedy.  By  Lex  Julia,  the 
wife  has  no  power  of  plaint  against  the  husband 
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for  adultery  as  a public  wrong  (Cod  J.  9. 
tit.  9,  s.  1.).  This  evidently  flows  from  the  de- 
finition of  the  crime,  but  the  glossators’  reasons 
are  curious  She  cannot  complain  jure  mariti 
because  she  is  not  a husband,  nor  jure  extranei 
because  she  is  a woman. 

The  magistrate  was  bound  by  law  to  inquire 
into  the  morals  of  any  husband  accusing  his  wife 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  1 3 § 5).  This  section  is  from  an 
Antonine  rescript  quoted  at  greater  length  from 
the  Cod.  Gregorian,  by  Augustine,  De  Conjug. 
Adulterih.  lib.  ii.  7 (viii.).  The  husband’s  guilt 
did  not  act  as  a compensatio  criminis.  In  Eng- 
land the  contrary  holds,  and  a guilty  accuser 
shall  not  prevail  in  his  suit  (see  Burns,  Eccl. 
Law , art.  “ Marriage.”).  But  the  wife’s  real 
remedy  lay  in  the  use  of  divorce  which  during 
the  two  last  centuries  of  the  Republic  became 
the  common  resource  of  women  under  grievances 
real  or  fancied,  and  for  purposes  of  the  worst 
kind.  There  is  a graphic  picture  of  this  side 
of  Roman  life  in  Boissier’s  Ciceron  et  ses  Amis ; 
and  for  the  literature  and  laws,  see  “ Divor- 
tium  ” in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Antiquities.  Bris- 
sonius  de  Formulis  gives  a collection  of  the 
phrases  used  in  divorcing. 

Constantine  allowed  only  three  causes  on 
either  side  — on  the  woman’s  these  were  hex- 
husband’s  being  a homicide,  poisonei-,  or  violator 
of  sepulchres  (Cod  Theod.  3,  tit.  16,  s.  1 ; cf.  Edict. 
Theodor.  54).  This  law  was  too  strict  to  be 
maintained  ; the  valuations  of  Chi-istian  pi*inces 
may  be  seen  in  Cod.  J.  5.  tit.  17.  Theodos.  and 
7 Valentin.  1.  8,  added  to  other  causes  the  hus- 
band’s aggi-avated  incontinency.  Anastasius,  1. 
9,  pei*mitted  divoi-ce  by  common  consent ; this 
again  “ nisi  castitatis  concupiscentia  ” was  taken 
away  by  Justinian  in  his  Novell.  117,  which  (cap. 
9)  allowed  amongst  other  causes  the  husband’s 
gi-oss  un chastity.  Justin  restored  divoi-ce  by 
common  consent. 

The  Church  viewed  the  genei*al  libei'ty  to  re- 
pudiate under  the  civil  law,  with  jealousy;  cf. 
Greg.  Nazianz,  Epp.  144,  5 (al.  176,  181),  and 
Victor  Antiochen.  on  Mark  x.  4—12.  But  it  was 
felt  that  women  must  have  some  remedy  for 
extreme  and  continued  wrongs,  and  this  lay  in 
their  using  their  legal  powei-s,  and  submitting 
the  reasonableness  of  their  motives  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church.  Basil’s  Can.  35  recognizes 
such  a process ; see  under  our  Div.  III.  Spiritual 
Penalties , No.  2.  Still  from  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  plain  that  divorce  might  become  a frequent 
occasion  of  adultei-y,  since  the  Church  held  that 
a married  pei-son  separated  from  insufficient 
causes  really  continued  in  wedlock.  Re-marriage 
was  therefore  always  a serious,  sometimes  a cri- 
minal step.  [Divorce.] 

Mari-iage  after  a wife’s  death  was  also  viewed 
with  suspicion.  Old  Rome  highly  valued  conti- 
nence under  such  circumstances  ; Val.  Max.  ii.  1, 
§ 3,  gives  the  fact ; the  feeling  pervades  those 
tender  lines  which  contrast  so  strongly  with 
Catullus  V.  ad  Lesbiam — 

“ Occidit  mea  Lux,  meumque  Sidus ; 

Sed  caram  sequar ; arboresque  ut  alta 
Sub  tellure  suos  agunt  amores, 

Et  radicibus  implicantur  imis : 

Sic  nos  consociabimur  sepulti, 

Et  vivis  erimus  beatiores.” 

Similar  to  Val.  Max.  is  Herm.  Mandat,  iv.  4. 
Gregory  Nazianz.  (Horn.  37,  al.  31)  says  that 


maiTiage  represents  Christ  and  the  Church, 
and  there  are  not  two  Chi-ists  ; the  first  mar- 
riage is  law,  a second  an  indulgence,  a third 
swinish.  Against  man-iages  beyond  two,  see 
Neocaes.  3,  Basil,  4,  and  Leo.  Novell.  90.  Curi- 
ously enough,  Leo  (cf.  Diet.  Biog.j  was  him- 
self excommunicated  by  the  patriarch  lor  marry- 
ing a fourth  wife.  [Digamy.] 

III.  Penalties. — We  are  here  at  once  met  by  a 
very  singular  cii-cumstance.  Tribonian  attri- 
butes to  Constantine  and  to  Augustus  two  suspi- 
ciously coi-responding  enactments,  both  making 
death  the  penalty  of  this  crime,  and  both  inflict- 
ing that  death  by  the  sword.  The  founder  of 
the  Empire  and  the  first  of  Christian  emperors 
are  thus  brought  into  a closeness  of  juxtaposi- 
tion which  might  induce  the  idea  that  lawyers, 
like  mythical  poets,  cannot  dispense  with  Epo- 
nyms. 

The  Lex  Julia  furnishes  a title  to  Cod.  Theod.  9, 
tit.  7 ; Dig.  48,  tit. ; and  Cod.  J.  9,  tit.  9 ; but  in 
none  of  these  places  is  the  text  presei-ved,  and  we 
only  know  it  from  small  exeex-pts.  The  law  of 
Constantine  in  Cod.  Theod.  9,  tit.  7,  s.  2,  contains 
no  capital  penalty,  but  in  Cod.  J.  9,  tit.  9,  s.  30, 
after  fifteen  lines  upon  accusation,  six  words 
are  added — “ Sacrilegos  autem  nuptiax-um  gladio 
puniri  opox-tet.”  The  wox-d  “ sacrilegos  ” used 
substantively  out  of  its  exact  meaning  is  very 
i-are  (see  Facciolati).  For  the  capital  clause, 
ascribed  to  the  Lex  Julia,  see  Instit.  iv.  18,  4 ; but 
this  clause  has  been  since  the  time  of  Cujacius 
rejected  by  most  cx-itical  jurists  and  historians,  of 
whom  some  maintain  the  law  of  Constantine, 
others  suppose  a confusion  between  the  gx-eat  em- 
peror and  his  sons.  Those  who  charge  Tribonian 
with  emblemata  genex-allv  believe  him  to  have 
acted  the  harmonizer  by  authority  of  Justinian. 
On  these  two  laws  there  is  a summary  of  the  case 
in  Selden,  Uxor.  Ebr.  iii.  12,  with  foot  references. 
Another  is  the  comment  in  Gothofred’s  ed.  of  Cod. 
Theod.  vol.  iv.  296,  7.  Heineccius  is  not  to  be 
blindly  tx-usted,  but  in  Op.  vol.  III.  his  Syll.  xi.  De 
Secta  Triboniano-mastigum  contains  curious  mat- 
tex-,  and  misled  Gibbon  into  the  idea  of  a regular 
school  of  lawyex-s  answex-ing  this  description. 
The  passages  in  Cujacius  may  be  traced  through 
each  volume  by  its  index.  See  also  Hoffmann, 
Ad  Leg.  Jul.  (being  Tx-act  iv.  in  Fellenberg’s 
Jurisprudents Antiquaj ; Lipsii  Excurs.  in  Tacit. 
Ann.  iv. ; Orelli,  on  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  50 ; Ortolan, 
Explication  des  Lnstituts , iii.  p.  791 ; Bandars, 
On  the  Lnstitutes,  p.  605  ; Diet.  Antiq.,  “ Adult- 
erium”;  and  Diet.  Biog.,  “ Justinianus.” 

The  fact  most  essential  to  us  is  that  prae- 
Chx-istian  emperors  generally  substituted  their 
own  edicts  for  the  px-ovisions  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
and  that  the  successox-s  of  Constantine  were 
equally  diligent  in  altering  his  laws.  Histo- 
rians have  frequently  assumed  the  contrary ; 
Valesius’  note'  on  Socx-ates,  v.  18,  may  sex*ve  by 
way  of  example.  The  Church  could  not  avoid 
adapting  her  canons  to  the  varied  states  of  civil 
legislation ; cf.  Scholia  on  Can.  Apost.  5,  and 
Trull.  87,  besides  many  other  places.  The  true 
state  of  the  case  will  become  plainer  if  we  briefly 
mention  the  different  ways  in  which  adultery 
might  be  legally  punished. 

1.  The  Jus  Occidendi , most  ancient  in  its  ori- 
gin ; modex-ated  under  the  Empix-e  ; but  not  taken 
away  by  Christian  princes.  Compare  Dig.  48,  tit. 
5,  s.  20  to  24,  32  and  38,  with  same  48,  tit.  8 
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s.  1,  § 5 ; Cod.  J.  9,  tit.  9,  s.  4 ; and  Pauli  Recept. 
Sentent.  ii.  26.  This  right  is  common  to  most 
nations,  but  the  remarkable  point  is  that  Roman 
law  gave  a greater  prerogative  of  homicide  to  the 
woman’s  father  than  to  her  husband.  For  a 
similar  custom  and  feeling,  see  Lane’s  Modern 
Egyptians  i.  297.  The  Jus  Occidendi  under  the 
Old  Testament  is  treated  by  Selden,  DeJure  Nat. 
et  Gent,  juxta  Discip.  Ebraeor.  iv.  3 ; in  old  and 
modern  France,  by  Ducange  and  Ragueau ; in 
England,  by  Blackstone  and  Wharton.  There  is 
a provision  in  Basil’s  Can.  34  directing  that  if  a 
woman’s  adultery  becomes  known  to  the  Church 
authorities  either  by  her  own  confession  or  other- 
wise, she  shall  be  subjected  to  penitence,  but  not 
placed  among  the  public  penitents,  lest  her  hus- 
band, seeing  her  should  surmise  what  has  occurred 
and  slay  her  on  the  spot  (cf.  Blastaris  Syntagma , 
letter  M,  cap.  14).  This  kind  of  summary  venge- 
ance has  often  been  confounded  with  the  penalty 
inflicted  by  courts  of  law,  e.g.  its  celebrated  as- 
sertion by  Cato  in  -A.  Gell.  x.  23,  though  his  words 
“sine  judieio  ” ought  to  have  prevented  the  mis- 
take. Examples  of  it  will  be  found  Val.  Max. 
vi  1,13;  the  chastisement  of  the  historian  Sal- 
lust is  described  A.  Gell.  xvii.  18 ; many  illustra- 
tions are  scattered  through  the  satirists,  and 
one,  M.  Ann.  Senec.,  Controv.  i.  4,  is  particularly 
curious. 

2.  The  Household  Tribunal , an  institution 
better  known  because  of  the  details  in  Dion. 
Hal.  ii.  25.  The  remarks  of  Mommsen  (i.  5 and 
12),  should  be  compared  with  Mr.  Hallam’s  phi- 
losophical maxim  ( Suppt . to  Middle  Ages , art.  54) 
that  the  written  laws  of  free  and  barbarous 
nations  are  generally  made  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  infliction  of  arbitrary  punish- 
ments. See  for  the  usage  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  2,  and 
A.  Gell.  x.  23,  in  which  latter  place  the  husband 
is  spoken  of  ns  the  wife’s  censor,  a thought  which 
pervades  Origen’s  remarkable  exposition  of  Matt, 
xix.  8,  9,  compared  with  v.  32  (tomus  xiv.  24). 
The  idea  itself  was  likely  to  be  less  alien  from 
the  mind  of  the  Church  because  of  the  patri- 
archal power  which  sentenced  Tamar  to  the 
flames,  and  the  apostolic  principle  that  “ the 
Head  of  the  Woman  is  the  Man.”  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  all  private  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  opposed  to  the  whole  tenour  of  Church 
legislation.  But  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  ex- 
ample of  the  Roman  Household  Court  best  shows 
the  strength  and  extent  of  its  jurisdiction.  Pom- 
ponia  Graecina  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  32)  was  so  tried 
on  the  capital  charge  of  foreign  superstition, 
and  the  noble  matron,  an  early  convert,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  to  Christianity,  owed  her 
life  to  the  acquittal  of  her  husband  and  his 
family  assessors. 

3.  A far  more  singular  penalty  on  adultery  is 
mentioned,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85,  Sueton.  Tib.  35,  and 
Merivale,  v.  197.  It  consisted  in  permitting  a 
matron  to  degrade  herself  by  tendering  her  name 
to  the  Aediles  for  insertion  in  the  register  of  pub- 
lic women.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it  as  “ more  inter 
veteres  recepto,”  and  looks  back  with  evident 
regret  upon  the  ages  when  such  shame  was  felt 
to  be  an  ample  chastisement.  His  feeling  is 
shared  by  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  A like  custom  sub- 
sisted before  1833  among  the  modern  Egyptians, 
(see  Lane,  i.  176-7),  differing  only  in  the  fact  that 
the  degradation  was  compulsory,  a custom  curi- 
ously parallel  tu  a narrative  o'f  Socrates,  v.  18, 


(copied  by  Nicephorus,  xii.  22),  who  says  that 
there  remained  at  Rome,  till  abolished  bv  the 
Christian  Emperor  Theodosius  I.,  places  of  con- 
finement called  Sistra,  where  women  who  had 
been  caught  in  breaking  the  7th  Commandment 
were  compelled  to  acts  of  incontiuency,  during 
which  the  attention  of  the  passers-by  was  at- 
tracted by  the  ringing  of  little  bells  in  order  that 
their  ignominy  might  be  known  to  every  one. 
Valesius  has  a dubious  note  founded  chiefly  on 
a mistake,  already  observed,  as  to  the  constancy 
of  Roman  punishments.  They  really  were  most 
variable,  and  here  again  Egypt  offers  a parallel, 
cf.  Lane,  i.  462-3.  Niebuhr  ( Lectures  on  Roman 
Hist.  i.  270)  thinks  the  unfixed  nature  of  penal- 
ties for  numerous  offences  in  Greece  and  Rome  a 
better  practice  than  the  positive  enactments  of 
modern  times.  We  now  pass  to 

4.  Judicial  Punishments. — Augustine  (Civ.  Dei , 
iii.  5)  says  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  in- 
flict death  upon  adulteresses  (cf.  Liv.  i.  28,  x. 
2,  xxv.  2,  and  xxxix.  18  ;)  those  who  read  Plautus 
will  find  divorce  described  as  their  usual  chas- 
tisement. The  critics  of  Tribonian  generally  be- 
lieve that  Paulus  ( Sentent . ii.  26,  14)  gives  the 
text  of  the  Lex  Julia.  It  commences  with  the 
punishment  of  the  woman,  and  proceeds  to  chat 
of  her  paramour  on  the  principle  before  noticed 
of  the  adultera  being  the  true  criminal,  and  the 
adulter  her  accomplice.  After  Constantine, 
though  the  civil  law  maintains  this  ancient 
position,  there  is  an  apparent  inclination  to  punish 
the  man  as  a seducei — a clearly  vital  alteration, 
and  due  probably  to  Christian  influences. 

Augustine  places  the  lenity  of  old  Rome  to- 
wards adulterous  women  in  contrast  with  the 
severities  exercised  on  Vestal  virgins.  His  state- 
ment is  not  necessarily  impugned  by  those  who 
rank  adultery  among  capital  crimes  (e.  g.  Cod.  J. 
9,  tit.  9,  f.  9),  since  by  some  kinds  of  banishment 
“ eximitur  caput  de  civitate,”  and  hence  the 
phrase  “ civil  death  ” (see  Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  2 ; 
tit.  19,  s.  2;  tit.  22,  s.  3-7).  Emperors  varied 
from  each  other,  and  from  themselves.  Augustus 
exceeded  his  own  laws  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  24).  Ti- 
berius was  perverse  (ibid.  iv.  42).  Appuleius, 
under  the  Antonines,  represents  the  legal  penalty 
as  actual  death,  and  seems  to  imply  that  burn- 
ing the  adulteress  alive  was  not  an  unknown 
thing  (Met.  ix.  ut  supra).  Of  Macrinus  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  (Jul.  Capit.  12),  “ Adulterii  reos 
semper  vivos  simul  incendit,  junctis  corporibus.” 
Alexander  Severus  held  to  a capital  penalty  (Cod. 
J.  9,  tit.  9),  as  above.  Paulus  was  of  his  council 
(cf.  Ael.  Lamprid.  25),  a fact  favouring  the  sup- 
position that  the  section  (Recept.  Sent.  ii.  26,  14) 
which  mentions  a punishment  not  capital  must 
represent  an  earlier  law.  Arnobius,  under  Dio- 
cletian (see  Diet.  Biog .),  speaks  of  adultery  as 
capital  (iv.  p.  142,  ed.  Var.).  With  the  above 
precedents  before  him,  the  reader  may  feel  in- 
clined to  distrust  the  charge  of  new  and  Mosaic 
severity  brought  against  Constantine  and  his 
successors  in  chap.  44  of  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  322, 
ed.  Milman  and  Smith. 

Whether  the  disputed  penal  clause  of  Con- 
stantine be  genuine  or  not,  by  another  law  of  his 
(Cod.  J.  9,  tit.  11)  a woman  offending  with  a 
slave  was  capitally  punished,  and  the  slave  burned. 
Constantius  and  Constans  (Cod.  Theod.  11,  tit. 
36,  s.  4)  enacted  “ pari  similique  ratione  sacrilegos 
nuptiarum,  tanquam  manifestos  parricidas,  in- 
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suere  culeo  vivos,  vel  exurere,  judieantem  opor- 
teat.”  Compare  Diet.  Antiq.  art.  Leges  Corneliae, 
“ Lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis,”  and  for  burning, 
Pauli  Sentent.  Receipt,  v.  24.  Baronius  (sub  fin. 
Ann.  339)  has  a note  on  “ Sacrilegos,” — a word 
which  placed  the  male  offenderin  a deeply  criminal 
light.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  en- 
forced by  clear  cases  of  adultery  being  excepted 
from  appeal  (Sent.  Recept.  ii.  26,  17),  and  after- 
wards (Cod.  Theod.  9,  tit.  38,  s.  3-8),  from  the 
Easter  indulgence,  when,  in  Imperial  phrase,  the 
Resurrection  Morning  brought  light  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  prison,  and  broke  the  bonds  of  the 
transgressor.  Yet  we  may  ask,  Was  the  Con- 
stantian  law  really  maintained?  Just  thirty 
years  later,  Ammianus  (xxviii.  1)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  decapitation  of  Cethegus,  a senator 
of  Lome ; but  though  the  sword  was  substituted 
for  fire,  he  reckons  this  act  among  the  outrages 
of  Maximin,  prefect  of  the  city;  and  how  easily 
a magistrate  might  indulge  in  reckless  barbarity 
may  be  seen  by  the  horrible  trial  for  adultery 
described  by  Jerome  ( Ad  Innocent.'),  in  which  both 
the  accused  underwent  extreme  tortures.  Again, 
though  the  Theodosian  code  (in  force  from  A.D. 
439)  gave  apparent  life  to  the  Constantian  law, 
yet  by  a rescript  of  Majorian  (a.d.  459)  it  is 
ordered  that  the  adulterer  shall  be  punished  “ as 
under  former  emperors,”  by  banishment  from 
Italy,  with  permission  to  any  one,  if  he  return, 
to  kill  him  on  the  spot  (Novell.  Major.  9).  That 
death  in  various  times  and  places  was  the  penalty, 
seems  clear  from  Jerome  on  Nah.  i.  9 ; the  V indal 
customs  in  Salvian,  7 ; and  Can.  W illici,  27. 
Fines  appear  in  later  Welsh,  as  in  Salic  and 
A.  S.  codes.  For  these  and  other  punishments 
among  Christianized  barbarians,  see  Ancient  Laws 
of  Wales ; Lindenbrogii  Cod.  Leg.,  Wilkins,  vol.  i., 
Olaus  Mag.  de  Gent.  Septent.  XIV. ; and  Ducange 
s.  v.  and  under  Tr otari. 

For  Justinian’s  legislation  see  his  134th  Novell. 
Cap.  10  renews  the  Constantian  law  against  the 
male  offender,  extends  it  to  all  abettors,  and  in- 
flicts on  the  female  bodily  chastisement,  with 
other  penalties  short  of  death.  Cap.  12  contem- 
plates a possible  evasion  of  justice,  and  further 
offences,  to  which  are  attached  further  severities. 
Caps.  9 and  13  contain  two  merciful  provisions. 
Leo,  in  his  32nd  Novell,  (cited  by  Harmenop.  as 
19th),  compares  adultery  with  homicide,  and 
punishes  both  man  and  woman  by  the  loss  of 
their  noses  and  other  inflictions.  For  a final 
summary,  cf.  Harmenop.  Proch.  vi.  2,  and  on  the 
punishment  of  incontinent  married  men,  vi.  3. 

Spiritual  penalties  may  be  thus  arranged — 1. 
Against  adultery  strictly  so  called  (Can.  Apost. 
61  al.  60).  A convicted  adulter  cannot  receive 
orders. — Ancyra,  20.  Adultera  and  adulter  (so 
Schol.,  husband  with  guilty  knowledge,  Routh 
and  Fleury),  7 years’  penitence. — Neocaesarea,  1. 
Presbyter  so  offending  to  be  fully  excommunicated 
and  brought  to  penitence. — Neocaesarea,  8.  The 
layman  whose  wife  is  a convicted  adultera  can- 
not receive  orders.  If  the  husband  be  already 
ordained,  he  must  put  her  away  under  penalty 
of  deprivation. — Basil,  can.  9.  An  unchaste  wife 
must  be  divorced.  An  unchaste  husband  not  so, 
even  if  adulterous ; this  is  the  rule  of  Church 
custom.  [N.B. — We  place  Basil  here  because  ac- 
cepted by  Trull.  2.] — Basil,  58.  The  adulter  15 
years’  penitence ; cf.  59,  whibh  gives  7 years  to 
simple  incontinence,  and  compare  with  both  can. 


7 and  Scholia. — Gregor.  Nyss.,  can.  4,  prescribes 
18  years  (9  only  for  simple  incontinence). — Basil, 
27,  and  Trull.  26,  forbid  a presbyter  who  has 
ignorantly  contracted  an  unlawful  marriage  be- 
fore orders  to  discharge  his  functions,  but  do  not 
degrade  him. — Basil,  39.  An  adultera  living  with 
her  paramour  is  guilty  of  continued  crime.  This 
forbids  her  marriage  with  him,  as  does  also  the 
.civil  law.  Cf.  on  these  marriages  Triburiense,  40, 
49,  and  51. — On  intended  and  incipient  sin,  com- 
pare Neocaesarea,  4,  with  Basil,  70  (also  Scholia) 
and  Blastaris  Syntagma,  cap.  xvi. — The  synod  of 
Eliberis,  though  held  A.D.  305,  was  not  accepted 
by  any  Universal  Council,  but  it  represents  an 
important  part  of  the  Western  Church,  and  its 
canons  on  discipline  are  strict.  The  following 
arrangement  will  be  found  useful.  Eliberis,  19. 
Sin  of  Clerisy.  (Cf.  Tarracon.  9.) — 31.  Of  young 
men. — 7.  Sin,  if  repeated. — 69.  Of  married  men 
and  women.— 47.  If  habitual  and  with  relapse 
after  penitence. — 64.  Of  women  continuing  with 
their  accomplices  ; cf.  69. — 65.  Wives  of  clerks. 
— 70.  Husbands’  connivance  (F.  Mendoza  remarks 
on  the  antiquity  of  this  sin  in  Spain). — 78.  Ol 
married  men  with  Jewesses  or  Pagans. 

2.  Against  Adultery  as  under  S/ri  ritual  but  not 
Civil  Law. — Both  canonists  and  divines  joined  with 
our  Saviour’s  precepts,  Prov.  xviii.  23  ; Jer.  iii.  1 
(both  LXX) ; 1 Cor.  vi.  16,  and  vii.  11-16  and  39. 
They  drew  two  conclusions  : (1)  Divorce,  except 
for  adultery,  is  adultery.  Under  this  fell  the 
questions  of  enforced  continence,  and  of  marriage 
after  divorce.  (2)  To  retain  an  adulterous  wife 
is  also  adultery — a point  disputed  by  divines,  e.g. 
Augustine,  who  yielded  to  the  text  in  Proverbs 
(Retract,  i.  xix.  6).  These  divisions  should  be 
remembered  though  the  points  are  often  blended 
in  the  canons. 

Can.  Apost.  5.  No  one  in  higher  orders  to 
cast  out  his  wife  on  plea  of  religion.  This  is 
altered  as  regards  bishops  by  Trull.  12,  but 
the  change  (opposed  to  African  feeling)  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  Rome.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  though  divorce  was  restrained  by 
Constantine,  whose  own  mother  had  thus  suf- 
fered (see  Eutrop.  ix.  22),  his  law  was  relaxed 
by  Theod.  and  Valentin,  and  their  successors, 
and  it  was  common  for  a clerk,  forced  into  conti- 
nence, to  repudiate  his  wife.  Trull.  13,  opposes 
the  then  Roman  practice  as  concerns  priests  and 
deacons,  and  so  far  maintains,  as  it  says,  Can. 
Apost.  5. — The  Scholia  on  these  three  canons 
should  be  read.  For  the  Roman  view  of  them 
compare  Binius  and  other  commentators  with 
Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl.  xl.  50.  Cf.  Siricius,  Ad  Himer. 
7 ; Innocent  I.  Ad  Exup.  1,  and  Ad  Max.  et  Sev. ; 
Leo  I.  Ad  Rustic.  3,  and  Ad  Anastas.  4.  See  also 
Milman,  Lat.  Christ,  i.  97-100.  The  feeling  of 
Innocent  appeal's  most  extreme  if  Jerome’s  asser- 
tion (Ad  Demetriad.)  of  this  pope’s  being  his 
predecessor’s  son  is  literally  meant,  as  Milman 
and  others  believe. — Can.  Apost.  18,  al.  17. 
On  marriage  with  a cast-out  wife ; cf.  Levit. 
xxi.  7. — 48,  al.  47.  Against  casting  out  and 
marrying  again,  or  marrying  a dismissed  woman. 
“ Casting  out  ” and  “ dismissed  ” are  explained 
by  the  Scholiasts  in  the  sense  of  unlawful  repu- 
diations. Sanchez  (De  Matrim.  lib.  x.  de  Divort. 
Disp.  ii.  2)  quotes  this  canon  in  the  opposite  sense, 
and  brings  no  other  authority  to  forbid  divorce 
before  Innocent  I. ; indeed  in  Disp.  i.  12,  he  says, 
“ Posterior  (excusatio)  est,  indissolubilitatem  ma- 
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tiimonn  non  ita  arete  in  primitiva  Ecclesia  in- 
tellectam  esse,  quin  liceret  ex  legitima  causa, 
apud  Episcopos  provinciules  probata,  libellum 
repudii  dare.”  F.  Mendoza  makes  a like  reserve 
on  Eliberis,  8.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Latin 
renderings  of  Greek  law  terms  are  apt  to  be  am- 
biguous ; c.g.  “ Soluta  ” is  sometimes  used  of 
a dismissed  wife,  sometimes  of  an  unmarried 
woman. — Basil,  Ad  Amphiloch.  can  9.  The  dictum 
of  our  Lord  applies  naturally  to  both  sexes,  but 
it  is  otherwise  ruled  by  custom  [i.e.  of  the 
Church,  see  a few  lines  further,  with  Scholia ; 
and  on  unwritten  Church  custom  having  the 
force  of  law  cf.  Photii  Nomoc.  i.  3,  and  refer- 
ences]. In  the  case  of  wives  that  dictum  is 
stringently  observed  according  to  1 Cor.  vi.  16  ; 
Jer.  iii.  1,  and  Prov.  xviii.,  latter  half  of  23 
(both  in  LXX  and  Vulgate). — If,  however,  a di- 
vorced husband  marries  again,  the  second  wife  is 
not  an  adultera,  but  the  first ; cf.  Scholia.  [Here 
the  Latin  translator  has  mistaken  the  Greek  ; he 
renders  ovk  olSa  el  Svrarat  by  “ nescio  an  possit,” 
instead  of  “ nescio  an  non  ” — so  as  to  give  the  con- 
trary of  Basil’s  real  meaning.)  A woman  must 
not  leave  her  husband  for  blows,  waste  of  dower, 
incontinence,  nor  even  disbelief  (cL  1 Cor.  vii.  16), 
under  penalty  of  adultery.  Lastly,  Basil  forbids 
second  marriage  to  a husband  putting  away 
his  wife,  i.e.  unlawfully  according  to  Aristenus, 
Selden,  Ux.  Ebr.  iii.  31,  and  Scholia  on  Trull.  87. 
On  like  Scripture  grounds  Can.  26  of  2nd  Synod 
attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  commands  divorce  of 
adulteresses,  and  permits  husband  to  remarry. — 
Basil,  21,  assigns  extra  penitence  to  what  would 
now  be  called  simple  adultery  (then  denied  by 
Church  custom  to  be  adultery),  i.e.  the  incon- 
tinency  of  a married  man.  Divorce  is  next 
treated  as  a penalty — an  offending  wife  is  an 
adulteress  and  must  be  divorced — not  so  the  hus- 
band ; cf.  can.  9.  Basil,  unlike  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
does  not  justify  in  reason  the  established  custom. 
— 35.  Alludes  to  a judgment  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned by  Sanchez  and  Mendoza,  and  referred 
to  above. — Can.  48.  Separated  wife  had  better 
not  re-marry. 

Carthage,  105  ap.  Bev.  (in  Cod.  Eccl.  Afric. 
102). — Divorced  persons  (i.e.  either  rightly  or 
wrongly  repudiating)  to  remain  unmarried  or 
be  reconciled,  and  an  alteration  of  Imperial  law 
in  this  sense  to  be  petitioned  for.  This  breathes 
a Latin  rather  than  an  Eastern  spirit,  and  is  the 
same  with  2 Milevis  (Mileum),  17  (repeated  Cone. 
Afric.  69),  cf.  1 Arles,  10,  and  Innocent  I.,  Ad 
Exup.  6.  The  case  is  differently  determined 
under  differing  conditions  by  Aug.  de  Fid.  et 
Oper.  2 (i.)  compared  with  35  (xix.). 

The  Scholiasts  hold  that  the  Carthaginian 
canon  was  occasioned  by  facility  of  civil  divorce, 
but  superseded  by  Trull.  87.  Innocent  III.,  with 
a politic  regard  for  useful  forgeries,  ordained  that 
earlier  should  prevail  over  later  canons  (cf. 
Justell.  i.  311),  but  the  Greek  canonists  (as  here) 
maintain  the  reverse,  which  is  likewise  ably  up- 
held and  explained  by  Augustine,  De  Bapt.  II.  4, 
(iii.),  and  14  (ix.). 

Trull.  87,  is  made  up  of  Basil’s  9,  21,  35,  and 
48.  The  Scholia  should  be  read — but  they  do 
not  notice  that,  when  it  was  framed,  divorce  by 
consent  had  been  restored  by  Justin,  Novell.  2 
(authent.  140).  They  are  silent  because  neither 
this  Novell,  nor  all  Justinian’s  117  were  insei'ted 
in  the  Basilica  then  used  ; his  134  alone  repre- 


sented the  law  (see  Photii  Nomoc.  XIII.  4,  Sch.  3). 
— Trull.  87,  is  so  worded  as  to  expx-ess  desertion, 
and  therefore  implies  a judicial  process,  without 
which  re-marriage  must  be  held  mere  adultery 
(see  on  this  point,  Blastaris  Syntagm. : Gamma , 
13).  The  “ divine  ” Basil,  here  highly  magnified, 
is  elevated  still  higher  in  Blastaris,  Caus.  Alutrim. 
ap.  Lcunclavii  Jus  Graeco- Roman,  p.  514. 

This  canon  closes  the  circle  of  Oecumenical 
law  upon  adultery,  and  on  divorce,  treated  partly 
as  its  penalty  and  partly  as  its  cause.  The 
points  of  agreement  with  State  law  are  plain  ; 
the  divergence  is  an  effect  of  Church  restraint 
upon  divorce,  which,  if  uncanonical,  easily  led  to 
digamy,  and  formed  per  se  a species  of  adultery. 
According  to  canonists  (Photii  Nomoc.  I,  2,  Schol. 
2),  Church  law,  having  a twofold  sanction,  could 
not  be  resisted  by  Imperial  constitutions. 

As  the  ancient  mode ‘of  thinking  on  adultery 
is  alien  from  our  own,  it  seems  right  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  vindication  of  its  morality  by 
Gregory  Nyss.  (Ad  Let.  4). — Gregory  is  by  no 
means  lenient  to  the  incontinency  of  married  or 
unmarried  men  with  single  women ; 9 years  of 
penitence  with  all  its  attendant  infamy  made  up 
no  trifling  chastisement.  But  he  held  that  the 
offence  of  a married  woman  and  her  paramour 
involves  three  additional  elements  of  immorality 
— the  treacherous,  the  specially  unjust,  and  the 
unnatural ; or,  to  put  the  case  another  way,  he 
estimated  the  sin  by  the  strength  of  the  barriers 
overleaped  by  passion,  and  by  the  amount  of 
selfishness  involved  in  its  gratification.  So,  in 
modern  days,  we  often  speak  of  an  adulteress  as 
an  unnatural  mother,  and  visit  her  seducer  with 
proportionate  indignation.  Thus  viewed,  spuri- 
ousness of  progeny  is  not  a censure  by  rule  of 
expediency,  but  a legal  test  of  underlying  de- 
pravity. 

This  section  may  usefully  close  with  examples 
showing  how  the  ancient  position  has  been  over- 
looked as  well  as  resisted.  We  saw  that  Car- 
thage, 105,  and  its  parallels  forbade  marriage 
after  divorce,  whether  just  or  unjust,  and  that 
the  view  of  its  being  adultery  had  gained  ground 
in  the  West.  Now,  three  earlier  Eliberitan  canons 
uphold  the  other  principle.  Can.  8.  Against  re- 
marriage of  a woman  causelessly  repudiating. 
9.  Against  re-marriage  of  a woman  leaving  an 
adulterous  husband.  10.  Against  marriage  with 
a man  guilty  of  causeless  dismissal.  From  this 
last  canon,  compared  with  8 and  9,  it  appears 
that  the  husband  divorcing  an  adulteress  may 
marry  again,  which  by  9 an  aggrieved  wife  can- 
not do ; cf.  the  parallel,  Basil,  9,  supra.  Cote- 
lerius,  note  16,  3,  to  Herm.  Past.  Mand.  iv., 
quotes  cans.,  9 and  10  as  a support  to  the  pseudo- 
Ambrose  on  1 Cor.  vii.  10,  11,  and  construes 
both  to  mean  that  the  man  is  favoured  above 
the  woman  under  like  conditions.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bingham,  xvi.  11,  6,  as  far  as  the  so- 
called  Ambrose  is  concerned.  But  we  have  suf- 
ciently  proved  that  Church  custom  did  not  pei*- 
mit  incontinency  to  be  held  a like  condition 
in  husband  and  in  wife.  The  pseudo-Ambrose 
himself  misleads  his  readers — his  law  agrees 
with  the  Basilean  canon,  but  not  content  with 
laying  down  the  law,  he  goes  on  to  reason  out 
the  topic — the  man’s  being  the  head  of  the 
woman,  &c.  The  Western  Canon  ascribed  to  St. 
Patrick  (supra)  seems  a remarkable  contrast  to 
the  Latin  rule.  The  fact  is  equally  remarkable 
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that  at  no  further  distance  from  Eliberis  than 
Arles,  and  as  early  as  A.D.  314,  it  was  enacted 
by  Can.  10  that  young  men  detecting  their  -wives 
in  adultery  should  be  counselled  against  marry- 
ing others  during  the  lifetime  of  the  adulteresses 
(of.  Nantes  12).  Most  curious  to  us  are  the  de- 
crees of  Pope  Leo  I.,  Ad  Nicet.  1,  2,  3,  4,  which 
allow  the  wives  of  prisoners  of  war  to  marry 
others,  but  compel  them  to  return  to  their 
husbands  under  pain  of  excommunication  should 
the  captives  be  released  and  desire  their  society. 
Such  instances  as  these  and  some  before  cited 
illustrate  the  various  modes  of  affirming  an  iron 
bond  in  marriage,  and  of  resisting  the  law  on 
adultery,  and  on  divorce  as  the  penalty  of  adul- 
tery (afterwards  received  in  Trullo),  ere  yet  the 
opposition  formed  an  article  in  the  divergence 
of  Creek  and  Latin  Christendom.  With  them 
should  be  compared  thb  extracts  from  divines 
given  under  Division  II.  supra , which  display  in 
its  best  colours  the  spirit  of  the  revolution.  For 
other  particulars,  see  Divorce. 

3.  Constructive  Adultery. — The  following  are 
treated  as  guilty  of  the  actual  crime  : — Trull.  98. 
A man  marrying  a betrothed  maiden ; cf.  Basil, 
37,  with  Schol.,  and  Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  13,  § 3 ; 
also  Siricius,  Ad  Him.  4. — Elib.  14.  Girls  seduced 
marrying  other  men  than  their  seducers. — Basil, 
18.  Consecrated  virgins  who  sin  and  their  para- 
mours ; cf.  his  60.  These  supersede  Ancyra,  19, 
by  which  the  offence  was  punished  as  digamy. 
See  on  same,  Trull.  4 ; Elib.13  ; Siric.  Ad  Him.  6, 
Innocent,  Ad  Victr.  12  and  13.  Cyprian,  Ad  Pom- 
pon., pronounced  it  better  they  should  marry — 
the  offender  is  “ Christi  Adultera.”  Jerome,  Ad 
Demetriad.  sub  fin.,  perplexes  the  case  for  irre- 
vocable vows  by  declaring,  “ Quibus  aperte  dicen- 
dum  est,  ut  aut  nubant,  si  se  non  possunt  conti- 
nere,  aut  contineant,  si  nolunt  nubere.” — Laod. 
10  and  31,  accepted  by  Chalced.  i.  and  Trull.  2, 
forbid  giving  sons  and  daughters  in  marriage  to 
heretics.  Eliberis,  15,  16, 17,  enact  severe  penal- 
ties against  parents  who  marry  girls  to  Jews, 
heretics,  and  unbelievers,  above  all  to  heathen 
priests.  1,  Arles,  11,  has  same  prohibition,  so  too 
Agde,  67.  By  Cod.  Theod.  16,  tit.  8,  s.  6 (a.d. 
339),  Jews  must  not  take  Christian  women ; by 
Cod.  Theod.  3,  tit.  7,  s.  2 (a.d.  388),  all  marriage 
between  Jew  and  Christian  is  to  be  treated  as 
adultery,  a law  preserved  by  Justinian  {Cod.  J. 
1,  tit.  9,  s.  6).  Some  suppose  this  phrase  simply 
means  treated  as  a capital  offence,  but  Elib.  15, 
mentions  the  risk  of  adulterium  animae.  The  pas- 
sage in  Tertullian,  Ad  Ux.  ii.  3,  “fideles  gentilium 
matrimonia  subeuntes  stupri  reos  esse  constat,” 
&c.  (cf.  Division  I.  supra ) shows  how  early  this 
thought  took  hold  of  the  Church.  Idolatry 
from  Old  Testament  times  downward  was  adul- 
tery; and  divines  used  the  principle  1 Cor.  vi. 
15,  16,  and  parallel  texts,  to  prove  that  marriage 
with  an  unclean  transgressor  involved  wife  or 
husband  in  the  sinner’s  guilt.  Compare  Justin 
Martyr  in  the  history  cited  Division  I.,  Cyprian, 
Testimon.  iii.  62,  and  Jerome,  Epitaph.  Fabiolae. 
It  would,  appear  therefore  that  law  was  thus 
worded  to  move  conscience,  and  how  hard  the 
task  of  law  became  may  be  gathered  from  Chal- 
cedon,  14.  This  canon  (on  which  see  Schol.  and 
Routh’s  note,  Opusc.  ii.  107)  concerns  the  lower 
clerisy  ; but  the  acceptance  of  Laodicea  by  Can. 
1 had  already  met  the  case  , of  lay  people.  See 
further  under  Marriage. 


The  Church  was  strict  against  incitements  and 
scandals.  Professed  virgins  must  hot  live  with 
clerks  as  sisters.  See  Sub-introductae.  On 
promiscuous  bathing,  Trull.  77,'  Laod.  30 ; the 
custom  was  strange  to  early  Rome,  but  practice 
varied  at  different  times  (see  Diet.  Antiq.  Bal- 
neae).  On  female  adornment,  Trull.  96,  and  com- 
pare Commodian’s  address  to  matrons,  Inst.  59, 
60. — Elib.  35,  forbids  women’s  night  watching 
in  cemeteries,  because  sin  was  committed  under 
pretext  of  prayer.  Against  theatricals,  loose 
reading,  some  kinds  of  revels,  dances,  and  other 
prohibited  things,  see  Bingham,  xvi.  11,  10-17, 
with  the  references,  amongst  which  those  to 
Cyprian  deserve  particular  attention. 

For  the  general  literature  on  Canon  Law  see 
that  article.  Upon  civil  law  there  are  excellent 
references  under  Justinianus,  Diet.  Biogr .,  with 
additional  matter  in  the  notes  to  jGibbon,  chap. 
44,  ed.  Smith  and  Milman,  and  a summary  re- 
specting the  Basilica , vol.  vii.  pp.  44,  45.  " We 
may  here  add  that  Mommsen  is  editing  a text  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  ; and  the  whole  Russian 
code  is  now  being  translated  for  English  publica- 
tion. There  is  a series  of  manuals  by  Ortolan 
deserving  attention : Histoire  de  la  Legislation 
romaine,  1842 ; Cours  de  Legislation  penale  com- 
paree , 1839-41  ; Explication  des  Instituts,  1863. 
Gothofredi  Manuale  Juris , and  Windscheid’s 
Lehrbuch  d.  Pandektenrechts  (2nd  ed.)  may  be 
useful.  An  ample  collection  of  Councils  and  Ec- 
clesiastical documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  being  published  at  Oxford.  Re- 
ferences on  special  topics  have  been  fully  given 
above,  and  will  serve  to  indicate  the  readiest 
sources  for  further  information.  Curious  readers 
will  find  interesting  matter  in  Saint  Edme,  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  la  Penalite ; Taylor,  On  Civil  Law ; 
and  Duni,  Origine  e Progressi  del  Cittadino  e del 
Govemo  civile  di  Roma , 1763-1764.  [W.  J.] 

ADVENT  ( Adventus , N -par  da  tu>v  XpLtrrov- 
yevvuv),  is  the  season  of  preparation  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity,  to  which  it  holds  the  like 
relation  as  does  Lent  to  Easter.  As  no  trace  of 
an  established  celebration  of  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  is  met  with  before  the  4th  century  [Na- 
tivity], no  earlier  origin  can  be  assigned  to  the 
ecclesiastical  institution  of  Advent ; the  state- 
ment of  Durand  ( Rationale  divin.  off.  vi.  21),  which 
makes  this  an  appointment  of  St.  Peter  (unless, 
like  other  statements  of  the  same  kind,  it  means 
only  that  this  was  an  ordinance  of  the  see  of  St. 
Peter),  may  rest,  perhaps,  on  an  ancient  tradition, 
making  Christmas  an  apostolic  institution,  but 
is  contrary  to  all  historical  testimony,  and  devoid 
of  probability.  Expressions  which  have  been 
alleged  on  that  behalf  from  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian, 
and  other  early  writers,  are  evidently  meant,  not 
of  “Advent”  as  a Church  season,  but  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  fulness  of  time.  A 
passage  of  St.  Chrysostom  ( Horn . iii.  ad  Eph. 
t.  xi.  22  B),  in  which  icaipbs  rps  Trpoa6dov  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  ra  ,E.m<pavia  (i.  e. 
the  ancient  Feast  of  Nativity  and  Baptism)  and 
with  the  Lenten  Quadragesima,  speaks,  as  the 
context  manifestly  shows,  not  of  the  season  of 
Advent,  but  of  the  fit  time  (or  rather  fitness  in 
general)  for  coming  to  Holy  Communion  (comp. 
Menard  on  Libr.  Sacram.  S.  Gregorii ; Opp.  t.  iii. 
col.  446).  Setting  aside  these  supposed  testi- 
monies, and  that  of  the  Sermons  de  Adventu , 
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alleged  as  St.  Augustine’s,  but  certainly  not  his, 
we  have  two  homilies  In  (or  De)  Adcentu  Domini , 
de  eo  quod  dictum  est,  sicut  fulgur  coruscans,  &c., 
et  de  ditobus  in  le<  to  uno,  by  St.  Maximus,  Bishop 
of  Turin,  ob.  466.  In  neither  of  these  sermons 
is  there  any  indication  of  Advent  as  a season, 
any  allusion  to  Lessons,  Gospels,  &c.,  appro- 
priated to  such  a season,  or  to  the  Feast  of 
Nativity  as  then  approaching.  And,  indeed,  the 
fact  that  the  “ Sundays  in  Advent  ” are  unknown 
to  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope  Leo  of  the  same  age 
sufficiently  shows  that  this  season  was  not  yet 
established  in  the  time  of  Maximus.  Among 
the  Homilies  (doubtfully)  ascribed  to  this 
bishop,  edited  by  Mabillon  ( Mus . Ital.  t.  i.  pt.  2), 
one,  horn,  vii.,  preached  on  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas,  simply  exhorts  to  a due  observance  of 
the  feast,  and  contains  no  indication  of  any 
ecclesiastical  rule.  Even  in  the  Sermons  de 
Adventu , formerly  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine, 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
written  by  Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Arles,  ob.  542  (S. 
Augustini  Opp.  t.  v.  210,  Ben.  Append,  n.  115, 
116),  thei’e  is  no  distinct  recognition  of  Advent 
as  an  established  observance.  In  these,  the  faithful 
a”e  exhorted  to  prepare  themselves,  several  days 
(ante  pjlures  dies),  foi  the  due  celebration  of  the 
Nativity,  especially  of  the  Christmas  Communion, 
by  good  works,  by  guarding  against  anger  and 
hatred,  by  modest  hospitality  to  the  poor,  by 
strict  continence,  &c.  Still  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  length  of  time  so  to  be  set  apart, 
nor  any  reference  to  Lessons,  Gospels,  or  other 
matters  of  Church  usage.  The  preacher  urges 
such  preparation,  not  on  the  ground  of  Church 
observance,  but  as  matter  of  natural  fitness : 
“ Even  as  ye  would  prepare  for  celebrating  the 
birth-day  of  a great  lord  by  putting  your  houses 
in  order,”  &c.  “ Ideo  ab  omni  inquinamento 

ante  ejus  Natalem  multis  diebus  abstinere  de- 
betis.  Quotiescumque  aut  Natalem  Domini  aut 
reliquas  sollemnitates  celebrare  disponitis,  ebrieta- 
tem  ante  omnia  fugite,”  &c.  And  so  in  the 
second  sermon  : “ Et  ideo  quotiescumque  aut  dies 
Natalis  Domini,  aut  reliquae  festivitates  adveniunt, 
sicut  frequenter  admonui,  ante  plures  dies  non 
solum  ab  infelici  concubinarum  consortio,  sed 
etiam  a propriis  uxoribus  abstinete  : ab  omni  ira- 
cundia,”  &c.  There  is  indeed  a canon  cited  by 
Gratian  (Decretal,  xxxiii.  qu.  4)  as  of  the  Council 
of  Lerida,  a.d.  523,  prohibiting  all  marriage  from 
Advent  to  Epiphany.  But  this  canon  is  known 
to  be  spurious,  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
authentic  copies  (see  Brun’s  Concilia , t.  ii.  20). 
A similar  canon  of  the  Council  of  Macon,  (a.d. 
581,  ibid.  242)  is  undisputed.  This  (can.  ix.) 
enjoins  that  from  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin 
(Nov.  11)  to  the  Nativity  there  be  fasting 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each 
week,  and  that  the  canons  be  then  read ; also 
that  the  sacrifices  be  offered  in  the  quadragesimal 
order.  (Subsequent  councils,  after  our  period, 
enjoin  the  observance  of  this  Quadragesima  S. 
Martini  as  the  preparation  for  Christmas,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Lenten  Quadragesima  before 
Easter.)  It  does  not  appear  what  were  the 
canons  appointed  to  be  read,  relating,  of  course, 
to  the  observance  of  these  forty  days  before 
Christmas;  only,  it  may  be  inferred  that  such 
canons  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  in  exist- 
ence, of  earlier  date  than  that  of  Macon  (in  the 
preface  to  which  council  it  is  said  these  enact- 


ments are  not  new  : “ non  tarn  nova  quam  prisca 
patrum  statuta  sancientes  ” &c.).  In  the  second 
Council  of  Tours  (a.d.  567),  the  fast  of  three 
days  in  the  week  is  ordered  (can.  xvii.)  for  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November, 
and  from  (1)  December  to  the  Nativity,  omni 
die.  But  this  is  for  monks  only.  St.  Gregory, 
Bishop  of  Tours,  in  De  Vitis  Patrum , written 
between  590  and  595,  alleges  that  Perpetuus, 
Bishop  of  Tours  (461—490),  ordered  “a  deposi- 
tione  B.  Martini  usque  ad  Nat.  Dom.  t.erna  in 
septimana  jejunia.”  This  may  have  been  one 
of  the  prisca  statuta  appealed  to  ; but  no  trace 
is  extant  of  any  such  canon,  either  in  the  First 
Council  of  Tours,  a.d.  460,  or  in  any  other  Latin 
council  before  that  of  Macon.  It  seems,  from  all 
that  is  certainly  known,  that  Advent  took  its  place 
among  Church  seasons  only  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  6th  century.  When  the  Nativity  had 
become  established  as  one  of  the  great  festivals, 
it  was  felt  that  its  dignity  demanded  a season  of 
preparation.  The  number  of  days  or  weeks  to  he 
so  set  apart  was  at  first  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  faithful : “ ante  plures  dies,  multis  diebus,  * 
as  in  the  above-cited  exhortation  of  Caesarius. 
Later,  this  was  defined  by  rule,  and  first,  it 
seems,  in  the  Churches  of  Gaul.  Yet  not  every- 
where the  same  rule : thus  the  oldest  Gallican 
Sacramentary  shows  three  Sundays  in  Advent, 
the  Gothic-Gallican  only  two  (Mabillon,  Mus. 
Ital.  t.  i.  pp.  284—288  ; and  de  Liturg.  Gallicana , 
p.  98,  sqq.).  But  the  rule  that  the  term  of  pre- 
paration should  be  a quadragesima  (correspond- 
ing with  that  which  was  already  established  for 
Easter),  to  commence  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Martin,  which  rule,  as  has  been  seen,  was  not 
enacted,  but  reinforced  by  the  canon  of  Macon, 
581,  implies  six  Sundays ; and  that  this  rule  ob- 
tained in  other  Churches  appeal’s  from  the  fact 
that  the  Ambrosian  (or  Milan)  and  Mozarabic 
(or  Spanish)  Ordo  show  six  missae,  implying  that 
number  of  Sundays ; and  the  same  rule  was  ob- 
served (as  Martene  has  shown)  in  some  of  the 
Gallican  Churches.  The  Epistola  ad  Bibianum 
falsely  alleged  to  be  St.  Augustine’s  account  of 
“the  offices  of  divine  worship  throughout  the 
year  ” in  his  diocese  of  Hippo  (see  Bened.  Ad- 
monitio  at  end  of  Opp.  S.  Augustini,  t.  ii.), 
also  attests  this  for  Churches  of  Gaul,  if,  as 
Martene  surmises,  this  was  the  work  of  some 
Gallican  writer.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
this  writer  himself  makes  the  ordo  adventus 
Domini  begin  much  earlier,  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  Sept.  25,  as  being  the  day  of  the 
conception  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  so  the 
beginning  of  the  times  of  the  Gospel.  “ Sed 
quia  sunt  nonnulli  qui  adventum  Domini  a festi- 
vitate  B.  Martini  Turonensis  urbis  episcopi 
videntur  insipienter  excolere,  nos  eos  non  repre- 
hendamus”  &c.  This  Quadragesima  S.  Martini 
seems  to  have  originated  in  Gaul,  in  the  diocese 
of  Tours,  to  which  it  was  specially  recommended 
by  the  devotion  paid  to  its  great  saint ; an 
additional  distinction  was  conferred  upon  his 
festival  in  that  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
solemn  preparation  for  the  Nativity.  So  far,  we 
may  accept  Binterim’s  conclusion  (Denkwiirdig- 
keiten  der  christ.-kathol.  Kirche,  vol.  v.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
166) : the  rule — not,  as  he  says,  of  Advent,  but — of 
this  Quadragesima  is  first  met  with  in  the  diocese 
of  Tours.  If,  indeed,  the  Tractatus  de  sanctis 
tribus  Quadragesimis,  “ unde  eas  observari  ac- 
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cepimus,  quodque  qui  eas  transgrediuntur  legem 
violent  ” (ap.  Coteler,  Monum.  Eccl.  Gr.  iii.  425), 
be,  as  Cave  (Hist.  Lit.)  represents,  the  work  of 
that  Anastasius  Sina'ita  who  was  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  561,  ob.  599  ; this  Quadragesima,  under 
another  name  (i<rQ.  S.  Philippi,”  or  “ Fast  of  the 
Nativity  ”),  was  already  observed  in  the  East. 
But  the  contents  make  it  plain  enough  that  its 
author  was  another  and  much  later  Anastasius 
Sina'ita,  who  wrote  after  A.D.  787.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  “ Quadragesima  Apostolorum,” 
and  “Quadragesima  S.  Philippi”  (the  Feast  of 
St.  Philip  in  the  Greek  Calendar  is  November 
14)  is  enjoined  upon  monks  by  Nicephorus, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  806.  This  fast  of 
40  days  before  Christmas  seems  to  have  been 
kept  up  chiefly  by  the  monastic  orders  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  (Martene  De  Bit.  Ant.  Heel.,  iii. 
p.  27);  it  was  observed  also  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Bede  (Hist.  iii.  27  ; iv.  30),  and 
much  later.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
6th  century  that  the  Church  of  Rome  under 
St.  Gregory  received  the  season  of  preparation 
as  an  ecclesiastical  rule,  restricted,  in  its  proper 
sense,  to  the  four  Sundays  before  the  Nativity 
(Amalarius  De  Eccl.  Off.  iii.  40,  A.D.  812,  and 
Abbot  Berno,  De  quibusdam  rebus  ad  Missam 
pertinentibus , c.  iv.  1014) ; and  this  became  the 
general  rule  for  the  Western  Church  throughout 
the  8th  century,  and  later.  And,  in  fact,  four  is 
the  number  of  Sundays  in  Advent  in  the  Sacra- 
mentary of  Gregory  (Liber  Sacrament,  de  circulo 
anni,  ed.  Pamelius  ; and  in  the  Lcciionarium  Bo- 
manum , ed.  Thomasius).  But  other  and  older 
copies  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (ed.  Menard, 
1642,  reprinted  with  his  notes  in  the  Benedic- 
tine Opp.  S.  Gregorii,  t.  iii.);  the  Comes,  ascribed 
to  St.  Jerome;  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius , ob. 
496  (a  veiy  ancient  document,  but  largely  in- 
terpolated with  later  additions);  the  Antiquum 
Kalend.  Sacrae  Bomanae  Eccl.  ap.  Martene.  Thes. 
Anecdot.  t.  v.  (in  a portion  added  by  a later  hand)  ; 
the  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  ob. 
767  ; a Lectionary  written  for  Charlemagne  by 
PauJ  the  Deacon  (ap.  Mabillon) ; and  other  MSS. 
cited  by  Martene  (u.  s.  iv.  80,  ff.),  all  give  five 
Sundays.  Hence,  some  writers  have  been  led  to 
represent  that  the  practice  varied  in  different 
Churches,  some  reckoning  four,  others  five  Sundays 
in  Advent — an  erroneous  inference,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  first  of  the  five  Sundays  was 
designated  “ Dominica  Prima  Adventus  Domini.” 
The  seeming  discrepancy  is  easily  explained. 
The  usual  ancient  names  of  the  four  Sundays, 
counted  backwards  from  the  Nativity,  are  : Do- 
minica i.,  ante  Nat.  Domini  (our  4th  Advent), 
Dom.  ii.,  Dom.  iii.,  Dom.  iv.  ante  Nat.  Domini. 
To  these  the  next  preceding  Sunday  was  prefixed 
under  the_  style  Dom.  v.  ante  Nat.  Dom.,  not  as 
itself  a Sunday  in  Advent,  but  as  the  preparation 
for  Advent.  So  Amalarius  and  Berno,  u.  s., 
and  Durandus : “In  quinta  igitur  hebdomada 
ante  Nat.  D.  inchoatur  praeparatio  adventus  . . . 
uam  ab  ilia  dominica  sunt  quinque  officia  domi- 
nicaiia,  quinque  epistolae  et  quinque  evangelia 
quae  adventum  Domini  aperte  praedicant.”  The 
intention  is  evident  in  the  Epistle  and  Gospel 
for  this  Sunday,  which  in  the  Sarum  Missal  is 
designated  “ dominica  proxima  ante  Adventum,” 
with  the  rule  (retained  by  our  own  order  from 
that  of  Sarum),  that  these  shall  always  be  used 
for  the  last  Sunday  before  Advent  begins. 


After  the  pattern  of  the  Lenten  fast,  Advent 
was  marked  as  a season  of  mourning  in  the  pub- 
lic services  of  the  Church.  The  custom  of 
omitting  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  (replaced  by  the 
Benedicamus  Domino),  and  also  the  Te  Deum  and 
Lte  missa  est,  and  of  laying  aside  the  dalmatic 
and  subdeacon’s  vestment  (which  in  the  11th 
and  12th  century  appears  to  have  been  the 
established  rule,  Micrologus  De  Eccl.  Obs.  c.  46 ; 
Rupert  Abbas  Tuit.  de  Div.  Off.  iii.  c.  2),  was 
coming  into  use  during  the  eighth  century.  In 
the  Mozarabic  Missal,  a rubric,  dating  probably 
from  the  end  of  the  6th  century  (i.e.  from  the 
refashionment  of  this  ritual  by  Leander  or  Isidore 
of  Seville),  appoints  : “ In  Adventu  non  dicitur 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  dominicis  diebus  et  feriis,  sed 
tantum  diebus  festis.”  And  Amalarius,  ob.  812 
(De  Offic.  Sacr.  iii.  c.  40),  testifies  to  this  custom 
for  times  within  our  period : S Vidi  tempore 
prisco  Gloria  in  Excelsis  praetermitti  in  diebus 
adventus  Domini,  et  in  aliquibus  locis  dalmaticas  ” : 
and  iv.  c.  30  : “ Aliqua  de  nostro  officio  reser- 
vamus  usque  ad  praesentiam  nativitatis  Domini, 
h,  e.  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,  et  clarum  vesti- 
mentum  dalmaticam  ; si  forte  nunc  ita  agitur 
ut  vidi  actitari  in  aliquibus  locis.”  The  Bene-  = 
dictine  monks  retained  the  Te  Deum  in  Advent  as 
in  Lent,  alleging  the  rule  of  their  founder.  The 
Alleluia  also,  and  the  Sequences,  as  also  the 
hymns,  were  omitted,  but  not  in  all  Churches. 
In  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary , the  Alleluia  is 
marked  for  1 and  3 Advent  and  elsewhere.  In 
some  Churches,  the  Miserere  (Ps.  li.)  and  other 
mournful  Psalms  were  added  to  or  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  Psalms.  For  lessons,  Isaiah 
was  read  all  through,  beginning  on  Advent 
Sunday ; when  that  was  finished,  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  or  readings  from  the  Fathers, 
especially  the  Epistles  of  Pope  Leo  on  the  Incar- 
nation, and  Sermons  of  St.  Augustine,  succeeded. 
The  lesson  from  “ the  Prophet  ” ended  with  the 
form,  “ Haec  dicit  Dominus  Deus,  Convertimini  ad 
me,  et  salvi  eritis.” 

In  the  Greek  Church,  the  observance  of  a season 
of  preparation  for  the  Nativity  is  of  late  intro- 
duction. No  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  liturgical 
works  of  Theodorus  Studites,  ob.  826,  though, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  the  40-days’  fast  of  St. 
Philip  was  enjoined  (to  monks)  by  Nicephorus, 
A.D.  806.  This  TeaaapaKovTarjiu.epoi',  beginning 
November  14,  is  now  the  rule  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Leo  Allat.  de  Consensu  iii.  9,  3).  Codinus 
(De  Off.  Eccl.  et  Curiae  Constantinop.  c.  7,  n.  20) 
speaks  of  it  as  a rule  which  in  his  time  (cir. 
1350)  had  been  long  in  use.  The  piece  De  Tribus 
Quadragesimis  above  noticed,  ascribed  to  Ana- 
stasius Sina'ita,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  shows  that, 
except  in  monasteries,  the  rule  of  a 40-days’  fast 
before  the  Nativity  was  contested  in  his  time 
(a.d.  1100  at  earliest).  And  Theodore  Balsamon, 
A.D.  1200,  lays  down  the  rule  thus:— “We  ac- 
knowledge but  one  quadragesima,  that  before 
Pascha ; the  others  (named),  as  this  Fast  of  the 
Nativity,  are  each  of  seven  days  only.  Those 
monks  who  fast  40  days,  viz.  from  St.  Philip 
(14  Sept.),  are  bound  to  this  by  their  rule.  Such 
laics  as  voluntarily  do  the  like  are  to  be  praised 
therefor.”  Bespons.  ad  qu.  53  Marci  Patriarch. 
Alex.,  and  ad  interrog.  monachorum , app.  to 
Photii  Nomocanon.  In  the  calendar  formed 
from  Evangelia  Eclogadia  of  9th  century  our  4 
Advent  is  marked  “ Sunday  before  the  Nativity,’ 
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while  the  preceding  Sundays  are  numbered  from 
All  Saints  = our  Trinity  Sunday.  (Assemanni 
Kalend.  Eccl.  Unto.,  t.  vi.  p.  575.)  The  term 
“ Advent  ” is  not  applied  to  this  season : the 
KvpiaKT)  ttjs  Sevrepas  Tlupovaias  is  our  Sexa- 
gesima. 

In  the  separated  Churches  of  the  East,  no 
trace  appears,  within  our  period,  of  an  Advent 
season  ; unless  we  except  the  existing  Nestorian 
or  Chaldean  rule,  in  which  the  liturgical  year 
begins  with  four  Sundays  of  Annunciation  (evay- 
ycAarpov),  before  the  Nativity  (Assemanni  Bi- 
bliotheca Orient,  t.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  380  sgq.).  This 
beginning  of  the  Church  year  is  distinguished  as 
Rish  phenkito , i.e.  initium  codicis,  from  the  Risk 
shannoto,  i.c.  new-year’s  day  in  October.  The 
Armenian  Church,  refusing  to  accept  25th  De- 
cember as  the  Feast  of  Nativity,  and  adhering  to 
the  more  ancient  sense  of  the  Feast  of  Epiphany 
as  including  the  Birth  of  Christ,  prepares  for 
this  high  festival  (6th  January)  by  a fast  of  50 
days,  beginning  17th  November. 

The  first  Sunday  in  Advent  was  not  always 
the  beginning  of  the  liturgical  year,  or  circulus 
totius  anni.  The  Comes  and  the  Sacramentary 
of  St.  Gregory  begin  with  IX.  Kal.  Jan.,  the 
Vigil  of  the  Nativity.  So  does  the  most  ancient 
Lectionarium  Gallicanum  ; but  the  beginning  of 
this  is  lost,  and  the  Vigil  is  numbered  VII.,  the 
Nativity  VIII.  Hence  Mabillon  ( Liturg . Gallic. 
p.  98,  101)  infers  that  it  began  with  the  fast  of 
St.  Martin  (or  with  the  Sunday  after  it,  Dom. 
VI.  ante  Nat.  Dom.).  One  text  of  the  Missale 
Ambrosianum  begins  with  the  Vigil  of  St. 
Martin  (ed.  1560).  The  Antiphonarius  of  St. 
Gregory  begins  1 Advent,  and  the  Liber  Re- 
sponsalis  with  its  Vigil.  But  the  earlier  practice 
was  to  begin  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  the 
month  of  March,  as  being  that  in  which  our 
Lord  was  crucified  (March  25);  a trace  of  this 
remains  in  the  notation  of  the  Quatuor  Tem- 
pora  as  Jejunium  primi,  quarti,  septimi,  decimi 
inensis,  the  last  of  which  is  the  Advent  Ember 
week. 

Literature. — Be  Catholicae  Ecclesiae  divinis  offic. 
ac  ministeriis,  Rome,  1590  (a  collection  of  the 
ancient  liturgical  treatises  of  St.  Isidore,  Alcuin, 
Amalarius,  Microiogus,  Petr.  Damianus,  &c.) ; 
Martene,  Be  Ritibus  Ant.  Ecclesiae  et  Mona- 
chcrum , 1699;  Binterim,  Bie  vorziiglichsten 
Benkioiirdigkeiten  der  christ. -katholischen  Kirche , 
Mainz,  1829  (founded  on  the  work  of  Pel- 
licia,  Be  Christ.  Eccles.  Primae  Mediae  et  No- 
vissirnae  Aetatis  Politia,  Neap.  1777);  Augusti, 
Benkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der  christlichen  Archdo- 
logie , Leipzig,  1818 ; Herzog,  Real-Encyclopddie 
fur  protestantische  Theologie  u.  Kirche , s.  a.  Ad- 
ventszeit,  1853 ; Rheinwald,  Kirchliche  Archa- 
ologie , 1830  ; Alt,  Ber  Christliche  Cultus,  Abth. 
ii.  Bas  Kirchenja.hr,  1860.  [H.  B.] 

ADVOCATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  (Ad- 

vocatus,  or  Befensor , Ecclesiae  or  Monasterii ; 
^wSiicos/EkSlkos  : and  Advocatio= the  office,  and 
sometimes  the  fee  for  discharging  it) : — an  eccle- 
siastical officer,  appointed  subsequently  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  and  in 
consequence  (1)  of  the  Church’s  need  of  pro- 
tection, (2)  of  the  disability,  both  legal  and  re- 
ligious, of  clergy  or  monks  (Can.  Apost.  xx., 
lxxxi. ; Constit.  Apost ol.  ii.  6 ; Justinian,  Novell. 
cxxiii.  6 ; and  see  Bingham,  vi.  4)  either  to  plead 
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in  a civil  court  or  to  intermeddle  with  worldly 
business.  In  its  original  form  it  was  limited  to 
the  duties  thus  intimated,  and  took  its  origin  as  a 
distinct  and  a lay  office  in  Africa  (Cod.  Can.  Eccl. 
Afric.  c.  97,  a.d.  407,  “ Defensores,”  to  be  taken 
from  the  “ Scholastici ; ” Cone.  Milcvit.  ii.  c.  16, 
a.d.  416  ; Can.  Afric.  c.  64,  c.  a.d.  421)  ; but  re- 
ceived very  soon  certain  privileges  of  ready  and 
speedy  access  to  the  courts  from  the  emperors 
(Cod.  Tlxeod.  2.  tit.  4.  § 7 ; 16.  tit.  2.  § 38). 
It  became  then  a lay  office  (defensores,  distin- 
guished in  the  code  from  “ coronati  ” or  tonsured 
persons),  but  had  been  previously,  it  would  seem, 
discharged  by  the  oeconomi  (Du  Cange).  And,  as 
it  naturally  came  to  be  reckoned  almost  a minor 
order,  so  it  was  occasionally,  it  would  seem,  still 
held  by  clerics  (Morinus,  Be  Ordin. ; Bingham). 
The  advocatus  was  to  be  sometimes  asked  from 
the  emperors  (authorities  as  above), — as  juclices 
were  given  by  the  Praetors ; — but  sometimes  was 
elected  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  for  themselves 
(Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  iv.  constit.  19).  The  office  is 
mentioned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  cc.  2, 
25,  26,  A.D.  451,  and  is  there  distinguished  both 
from  the  clergy  and  from  the  oeconomus ; by  Pope 
Gelasius,  Epist.  ix.  c.  2,  a.d.  492-496 ; and  by 
Maxentius  (Resp.  ad  Hormisd.)  some  s ore  of 
years  later.  But  it  had  assumed  a much  more 
formal  shape  during  this  period,  both  .at  Con- 
stantinople and  at  Rome.  In  the  former  place, 
as  protectors  of  the  Church,  under  the  title  of 
’EKKATjo-te/cSt/cot,  there  were  four  officers  of  the 
kind : i.  the  TTpuTtuZiKos,  who  defended  the 
clergy  in  criminal  cases  ; ii.  one  who  defended 
them  in  civil  ones  ; iii.  6 rod  B^paros,  also  called 
the  irpcordTranas  ; iv.  6 rrjs  5 EKKArjcrias  ; increased 
by  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  ten,  and  designed  in 
general  for  the  defence  of  the  Church  against 
the  rich  and  powerful  (Justinian,  Edict,  xiii.,  and 
Novell.  Ivi.  and  lix.  c.  1 ; and  see  the  passages 
from  Codrinus,  Zonaras,  Balsamon,  &c.,  in  Meur- 
sius,  Gloss.  Graecobarbarum,  voc.  ''EkSucos,  and  in 
Suicer).  They  appear  also  to  have  acted  as 
judges  over  ecclesiastical  persons  in  trifling  cases 
(Morinus).  They  were  commonly  laymen  (so 
Cod.  Theod.  as  above) ; but  in  one  case  certainly 
(Cone.  Constantin.,  a.d.  536,  act.  ii.)  an  e/c/fA7j- 
( ti4k5ikos  is  mentioned,  who  was  also  a jpres- 
byter ; and  presbyters  are  said  to  have  com- 
monly held  the  office,  while  later  still  it  was  held 
by  deacons  (Morinus).  Ift  Rome,  beginning  with 
Ijinocent  I.  (a.d.  402-417,  Epist.  xii.  ed.  Con- 
stant) and  his  successor  Zosimus  (Epist.  i.  c.  3), 
the  Befensores  became  by  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great  a regular  order  of  officers  (Befensores 
Romanae  Ecclesiae'),  whose  duties  were — i.  to  de- 
fend Church  interests  generally ; ii.  to  take  care 
of  alms  left  for  the  poor ; iii.  to  be  sent  to  held 
applicants  from  a distance  for  Papal  protection  ; 
iv.  to  look  after  outlying  estates  belonging  to 
St.  Peter’s  patrimony  (S.  Greg.  M.,  Epistt.  pas- 
sim). There  were  also  in  Rome  itself  at  that 
time  seven  offieei’s  of  the  kind,  called  Befensores 
Regionarii  (Ordo  Roman.),  each  with  his  proper 
region,  and  the  first  of  the  seven  known  as  the 
Primicerius  Befensorum  or  Primus  Befensor  (St. 
Greg.  Epistt.,  passim).  St.  Gregory  certainly 
marks  them  out  as  usually  laymen,  yet  in  some 
cases  clerics,  and  generally  as  holding  a sort  of 
ecclesiastical  position.  And  the  other  Popes  who 
allude  to  them  (as  quoted  above),  are  led  to  do 
so  while  treating  the  question  of  the  steps  and 
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delays  to  be  made  in  admitting  laymen  to  holy 
orders,  and  feel  it  necessary  to  say  -that  such  re- 
strictions apply  “ even  ” to  Defensores.  See  also 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Vitis  Pat  rum,  c.  6. 

The  great  development  of  the  office,  however, 
took  place  under  Charlemagne  ; who  indeed,  and 
Pipin,  were  themselves,  kclt  “ Defensores 

Ecclesiae  Eomanae .”  And  the  German  emperors 
became,  technically  and  by  title,  Advocati  et 
Defensores  Ecclesiarum  (Charles  V.  and  Henry 
VIII.  being  coupled  together  long  afterwards  as 
respectively  ecclesiae,  and  fidei,  defensores ).  It  was 
t hen  established  as  a regular  office  for  each  church 
or  abbey,  under  the  appellations  also  occasionally 
of  Mundiburdi  (or  - burgi ),  Pastores  Laid,  and 
sometimes  simply  causidid  or  tutor es ; to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  emperor  [Leo  IX.,  however,  as  Pope 
appointed  (Du  Cange)],  but  then  probably  for  a 
particular  emergency  only  ( Car . M.  Capit.  v.  31, 
vii.  308) ; and  usually  as  an  office  for  life,  to 
which  the  bishops  and  abbats  were  themselves 
to  elect  ( Cone . Mogunt.  c.  50,  a.d.  813, — all 
bishops,  abbats,  and  clergy,  to  choose  “vicedo- 
minos, praepositos,  advocatos,  sive  defensores;” 
Cone.  Item.  ii.  c.  24,  a.d.  813, — “ Ut  praepositi  et 
vicedornini  secundum  regulas  vel  canones  con- 
stituantur;”  and  see  also  Cone.  Poman.  cc.  19, 
20,  a.d.  826,  and  Cone.  Duziac.  ii.  P.  iii.  c.  5. 
a.d.  871),  but  “ in  praesentia  comitum  ” ( Legg . 
Longobard.  lib.  ii.  tit.  xlvii.  § 1,  2, 4,  7),  and  from 
the  landowners  in  their  own  neighbourhood  (cap. 
xiv.  ex  Lege  Salica , Pomana,  et  Gumbata, — “Et 
ipsi  [advocati]  habeant  in  illo  comitatu  propriam 
haereditatem ; ” and  in  a capitular  of  a.d.  742, 
we  find  mention  of  a “ Graphio ,”  i.  e.  count,  “ qui 
est  defensor,”  Morinus,  De  Ordin.,  P.  III.  p.  307) ; 
and  this,  not  only  to  plead  in  court  or  take  oath 
there  (sometimes  two  advocati,  one  to  plead,  the 
other  to  swear,  Legg.  Longobard.  ii.  xlvii.  § 8), 
but  in  course  of  time  to  hold  courts  ( placita  or 
malla ) as  judges  in  their  own  district  (Du  Cange, 
but  A.D.  1020  is  the  earliest  date  among  his 
authorities),  and  generally  to  protect  the  secular 
interests  of  their  own  church  or  abbey.  The 
Advocatus  was  at  this  time  distinguished  from 
the  Vicedomnus,  sometimes  called  Major  Domus, 
who  ruled  the  lay  dependents  of  the  Church  ; 
from  the  Praepositus,  who  ruled  its  clerical  de- 
pendents ; and  from  the  Oeconomus , who  (being 
also  commonly  a cleric)  managed  the  interior 
economy  of  its  secular  affairs  ; although  all  these 
titles  are  occasionally  used  interchangeably.  He 
was  also  distinct  from  the  Cancellarius,  whether 
in  the  older  sense  of  that  term  when  it  meant 
an  inferior  officer  of  the  court,  or  in  the  later 
when  it  meant  a judge  (Bingh.  III.  xi.  6,  7). 
Two  circumstances  however  gradually  changed 
both  the  relative  position  of  the  Advocatus  to 
his  ecclesiastical  clients,  and  the  nature  of  his 
functions ; the  one  arising  from  the  mode  in 
which  he  was  remunerated,  the  other  from  the 
mode  of  his  nomination.  1.  He  was  paid  in 
the  first  instance  at  this  period  by  sometimes  an 
annual  salary,  with  certain  small  privileges  of 
entertainment  and  the  like ; .also,  by  the  third 
part  of  the  profits  of  his  judicial  office  ( Tertia 
pars  bannorum,  emendarum,  legum,  compositionim, 
sc.  “ placitorum  ad  quae  ab  abbate  vocatus  fue- 
rit,”  Chron.  Sen.  lib.  ii.  c.  5,  in  D’Ach.  Spicil.  ii. 
613,  ed.  1723 ; tertius  denarius ) ; but  commonly 
and  finally  by  lands  held  from  the  church  or 
abbey,  a third  of  their  value  belonging  to  himself 


as  his  portion.  And  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
tenure,  in  addition  to  other  obvious  influences, 
gradually  converted  him  through  this  last  cir- 
cumstance from  a dependent  into  a superior, 
from  a law  officer  into  a military  one,  and  from 
a beneficiary  into  an  owner,  and  sometimes  into 
an  usurper  outright.  In  the  Ordo  Pomanus,  is 
an  Ordo  ad  annandum  Ecclesiae  Defensorem  vel 
alium  Militem , beginning  with  a benedictio  vexilli, 
lanceae , ensis  (p.  178  Hittorp.,  about  the  time  of 
Charlemagne).  His  subadvocatus,  let  us  add  (the 
number  of  whom  was  limited  by  various  enact- 
ments), was  to  be  paid  in  one  instance  by  the 
receipt,  from  each  vill  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, of  one  penny,  one  cock,  and  one  sextarius 
of  oats.  2.  The  nomination  to  the  office,  resting 
originally  with  the  Church  itself  or  with  the  em- 
peror, was  usurped  gradually  by  the  founder, 
and  as  an  hereditary  appanage  b f his  own  estate  ; 
whence  followed  first  an  usurpation  of  the  Church 
property  by  the  lay  Advocatus,  and  next  an  usurpa- 
tion by  the  same  officer  of  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating to  the  church  or  abbey.  And  from  the 
latter  of  these  has  arisen  the  modern  use  of  the 
word  advouson,  which  now  means  exclusively 
and  precisely  that  right  which  the  original  advo- 
catus did  not  possess ; the  jus  patronatus  no 
doubt  being  attached  to  the  founder  of  a church 
from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Orange  (c.  10) 
A.D.  441,  and  of  Justinian  (Novell,  lvii.  c.  2,  cxxiii. 
c.  18),  a.d.  541,  555  ; but  the  combination  of 
foundership  with  the  office  of  advocatus  being  an 
accidental  although  natural  combination,  belong- 
ing to  the  ninth  and  following  centuries.  The 
earliest  charter  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  an  election  (in  this  case  of  an 
abbat)  “ assensu  et  consilio  advocati,”  is  a “ pri- 
vilegium  Rudolphi  Episc.  Halberstad.,”  a.d.  1147. 
But  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  the  officer 
analogous  to  the  lay  advocatus  had  usurped  the 
position  and  the  very  name  of  abbat  long  pre- 
vious to  the  12th  century  [see  Abbat].  And 
instances  of  similar  usurpation  abroad  may  no 
doubt  be  found  of  a like  earlier  date  (see  Robert- 
son’s Early  Scotland).  The  advocatio  of  a bishopric 
seems  to  have  included,  at  least  in  England,  the 
custodia  (i.  e.  the  profits)  of  the  property  of  the 
see,  sede  vacante ; but  was  a distinct  light  from 
that  of  nomination  to  the  office,  the  “ dignitas 
crociae”  (as  e.g.  in  the  case  between  the  Welsh 
Lords  Marchers  and  the  English  Crown,  the  former 
claiming  the  custodia  but  not  the  nomination) : 
although  the  two  became  in  England  combined 
in  the  Crown.  There  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  evidence,  that  this  particular  usurpation 
was  laid  to  the  charge  of  advocati  abroad  during 
the  Carlovingian  period  ; although  the  system  of 
lay  abbats,  commendataries,  &c.,  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  such  offices  by  kings  and  nobles,  led  to 
the  same  general  result  of  usurpation,  there 
also,  by  the  lay,  over  the  ecclesiastical,  func- 
tionary. Councils  in  England  put  restrictions  on 
these  usurpations  of  lay  domini,  advocati,  &c.,  as 
early  as  the  Council  of  Beccanceld,  A.D.  696  X 716 
and  of  Clovesho,  A.D.  803  (Councils  III.  338, 
Haddan  and  Stubbs  ; Wilk.  i.  56,  167).  Abroad, 
the  first  canon  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Rheims 
(c.  6),  A.D.  1148,  followed  among  others  by 
the  Councils  of  Salzburg  (c.  24),  A.D.  1274  and 
(c.  12),  a.d.  1281.  But  a check  upon  them 
was  attempted  as  early  as  the  10th  century  by 
the  Capetian  dynasty  in  France. 
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The  title  of  Fidei  Defensor , attached  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  and  so  strangely  inverted  from 
the  special  intent  of  its  original  Papal  donor,  may 
be  taken  as  the  last  existing  trace  of  the  ancient 
Advocatus  or  Defensor  Ecclesiae.  Unless  (with 
Spelman)  we  are  to  give  an  ancient  pedigree  to 
churchwardens,  and  find  the  old  office  still  in 
them.  (Bingham  ; Du  Cange ; Meursius,  Gloss. 
Graecobarbar. ; Morinus,  De  Ordinat.;  Tho- 
massin.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

ADVOCATES,  NOT  TO  BE  ORDAINED, 
— Amongst  the  laws  which  imposed  restraints 
upon  the  clergy  was  one  which  forbad  them, 
except  in  certain  specified  cases,  to  act  as  advo- 
cates before  civil  tribunals;  since  it  was  con- 
sidered that  any  such  interference  with  worldly 
matters  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.,  ii.  4 “ No  man  that  war- 
reth  [ militans  Deo ] entangleth  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life:”  see  St.  Ambrose,  De  Off. 
Minist.  1,  36 ; and  Gclasii  Papae  Epp.  17,  sec. 
15).  For  this  reason  the  3rd  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.d.  397)  in  its  15th  canon  prohibits  all 
clerks  from  becoming  agents  or  procurators. 
The  prohibition  is  repeated  in  the  3rd  canon  of 
the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451), 
but  with  the  proviso  that  secular  business  may 
be  undertaken  by  the  clergy  when  the  bishop 
directs  it  for  the  protection  of  Church  property, 
or  of  orphans  and  widows  who  are  without  any 
one  to  defend  them.  This  exception  was  in  later 
times  extended  to  the  poor  and  all  others  who 
came  under  the  designation  of  “ miserabiles 
personae.”  So  likewise  were  monks  forbidden  by 
the  11th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Tarragona 
(a.d.  516)  to  undertake  any  legal  business  ex- 
cept for  the  benefit  of  the  monastery  and  at  the 
command  of  the  abbot. 

In  France  the  above-cited  provisions  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  were  repeated  by  the  16th 
canon  of  the  Council  of  V erneuil  (a.d.  7 55)  and  the 
14th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Mayence  (a.d.  813). 

There  are  many  other  canons  which  prohibit  the 
clergy  from  mixing  themselves  up  with  worldly 
matters,  and  which  therefore  forbid,  though 
not  in  express  terms,  their  acting  as  advocates. 

There  are  also  several  imperial  constitutions 
to  the  same  effect,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  Theodo- 
sius II.  (a.d.  416)  which  he  afterwards  repeated 
in  the  Codex  Theodosianus , a.d.  438  (16.  tit.  2. 
42),  and  which  was  also  inserted  in  the  1st  book 
(tit.  3.  s.  17)  of  the  Codex  Rcpet  itae  Praelectionis 
of  Justinian  (a.d.  534). 

Similar  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  34th 
title  of  the  Liber  novellarum  of  Valentian  III. 
(a.d.  452),  and  in  the  6th  chapter  of  the  123rd 
novell.  of  Justinian  (a.d.  541). 

(Thomassinus,  Vetus  et  nova  Ecclesiae  Disci- 
plina , De  Beneficiis , Pars  III.  Lib.  3,  cap.  17-19  ; 
Bouix,  Tractatus  de  Judiciis  Ecclesiasticis,  Pars 
I.,  3,  4-5).  [I.  B.] 

AEDITUI.  [Doorkeeper.] 

AEGATES,  Saint,  commemox*ated  Oct.  24 
{Mart.  Bedae ). 

AEITITALAS.  (1)  Deacon  and  martyr,  com- 
memorated Nov.  3 {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Martyr,  commemorated -Sept.  1 (76.).  [C.] 

AEMILIANUS.  (1)  Saint  in  Armenia,  com- 
memorated Feb.  8 ( Martyrol . Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.). 

(2)  Confessor  in  Africa,  Dec.  6 {Mart.  R.  V.). 


(3)  Confessor,  Jan.  8 {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Cyzicum,  Confessor,  Aug.  8 

(«•>•  [C.] 

AEMILIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  comme- 
morated May  22  {Martyrol.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(2)  Of  Sardinia,  May  28  (76.). 

(3)  Commemorated  June  18  {Mart.  ITicron.'). 

. [C.1 

AER.  [Veil.] 

A ERA.  [Era.] 

AFRA,  martyr  in  Rhaetia,  commemorated 
Aug.  5 {Martyrol.  Rom.  Vet.) ; Aug.  6 {M. 
Hieron.).  [C.] 

AFFIDATIO  {affiance,  Spenser;  Fr.  fan- 
failles),  betrothal.  It  appears  doubtful  whether 
this  term  came  into  use  within  the  first  nine  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  It  seems  rather  to 
belong  to  the  period  of  fully  developed  feudalism. 
The  earliest  example  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  from 
the  synodal  statutes  of  the  Church  of  Liege  in 
Martene’s  Thesaurus  Kovus  Anecdotorurn,  is  in- 
deed of  the  year  1287.  The  forms  given  in 
Martene’s  work,  De  Antiquis  ecclesiae  Ritibus 
(see  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137),  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  from  the  rituals  of  Limoges  and  of 
Rheims,  are  palpably  more  modern  yet,  to  judge 
from  the  passages  in  French  which  are  inter- 
mixed in  them.  [J.  M.  L.] 

AFFINITY  ( adfnitas ),  a relationship  by 
marriage.  The  husband  and  wife  being  legally 
considered  as  one  person,  those  who  are  related 
to  the  one  by  blood  are  related  to  the  other  in 
the  same  degree  by  affinity.  This  relationship 
being  the  result  of  a lawful  marriage,  the  per- 
sons between  whom  it  exists  are  said  to  be  related 
in  law  ; the  father  or  brother  of  a man’s  wife 
being  called  his  father-in-law  or  brother-in-law. 
The  distinction  between  affinity  and  consanguinity 
is  derived  from  the  Roman  law.  The  kinsfolk 
{cognati)  of  the  husband  and  wife  become  re- 
spectively the  adfnes  of  the  wife  and  husband. 
We  have  borrowed  the  words  affinity  and  con- 
sanguinity from  the  Roman  law,  but  we  have  no 
term  corresponding  to  adfnes.  The  Romans  did 
not  reckon  degrees  of  adfnitas  as  they  did  of 
consanguinity  ( cognatio ) ; but  they  had  terms  to 
express  the  various  kinds  of  adfnitas , as  socer , 
father-in-law ; socrus,  mother-in-law. 

It  has  resulted  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
marriage  that  persons  related  by  affinity  have 
been  always  forbidden  by  the  Church  to  marry 
within  the  same  degrees  as  those  who  are  related 
by  blood.  The  Council  of  Agde  (506)  particu- 
larises the  forbidden  degrees  as  follows  (Can.  61) : 
— “A  man  may  not  marry  his  brother’s  widow, 
his  own  sister,  his  step-mother  or  father’s  wife, 
his  cousin-german,  any  one  nearly  allied  to  him 
by  consanguinity,  or  one  whom  his  near  kinsman 
had  married  before,  the  relict  or  daughter  of  his 
uncle  by  the  mother’s  side,  or  the  daughter  of 
his  uncle  by  the  father’s  side,  or  his  daughter- 
in-law,  i.e.  his  wife’s  daughter  by  a former 
husband.” 

This  canon  is  repeated  almost  verbatim  in  the 
Council  of  Epone,  and  again  in  the  second  Council 
of  Tours  (566).  The  same  prohibitions  are  also 
specified  in  the  Council  of  Auxerre  (578). 

Certain  spiritual  relations  have  been  also  in- 
cluded within  the  prohibited  degrees.  This  re- 
striction, however,  was  first  introduce  1 bv 
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Justinian,  who  made  a law  (Cod.  Just.  lib.  5, 
tit.  4,  de  Nuptiis,  leg.  26)  forbidding  any  mm 
to  marry  a woman  for  whom  he  had  been  god- 
father in  baptism,  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
induces  a more  paternal  affection,  and,  therefore, 
a j uster  prohibition  of  marriage,  than  this  tie, 
by  which  their  souls  are  in  a divine  manner 
united  together. 

The  Council  of  Trullo  (Can.  53)  extends  the 
prohibition  to  the  mother  of  the  godchild  : and, 
by  the  Canon  law  afterwards,  these  spiritual 
relations  were  carried  still  further,  so  as  to 
exclude  from  marrying  together  even  the  bap- 
tiser  and  the  baptised,  the  catechist  and  cate- 
chumen, and  various  other  degrees  of  supposed 
spiritual  affinity.  Such  restrictions,  however,  of 
course,  could  not  be  maintained  in  practice,  and 
the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope  was  accordingly 
extended  to  meet  the  necessity.  (Bingham  ; Gib- 
son’s Codex  ; Thorndike  ; Wheatly,  On  Common 
Prayer.)  [D.  B.] 

AFFUSION.  [Baptism.] 

AFRICAN  CODE.  [African  Councils.] 

AFRICAN  COUNCILS.  Under  this  head 
we  must  include  whatever  Councils  were  held  in 
Africa — no  matter  at  what  places,  only  distinct 
from  Egypt — for  this  simple  reason  : that  so  many 
of  their  canons  were  so  soon  thrown  together  in- 
discriminately and  made  one  code,  which,  as 
such,  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  code  received 
in  the  East  and  West.  On  this  African  code  a 
good  deal  has  been  written  by  Justellus  ( Cod . Eccl. 
Afric.,  Paris,  1614,  8vo.),  who  was  the  first  to  pub- 
lish it  separately,  Bishop  Beveridge  (Synod,  vol. 
ii.  p.  202,  et  seq .),  De  Marca  (Piss,  de  Vet.  Coll. 
Can.  c.  iv.-xi.),  and  the  Ballerini  in  their  learned 
Appendix  to  the  works  of  St.  Leo  (tom.  iii.  De 
Antiq.  Col.  Diss .,  pars  I.  c.  3,  21-9),  but  a good 
deal  also  remains  unsolved,  and  perhaps  insoluble. 
Several  of  the  canons  contained  in  it  have  been 
assigned  to  more  Councils  than  one,  and  several 
of  the  Councils  differently  dated  or  numbered  by 
different  editors  or  collectors.  Perhaps  the  best 
edition  of  it  is  that  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
by  Mansi  (tom.  iii.  pp.  699-843).  Not  that  it 
was  originally  promulgated  in  both  languages, 
though,  as  Beveridge  suggests,  the  probability  is 
that  it  had  been  translated  into  Greek  before  the 
Trullan  Council  of  A.D.  683,  by  the  second  canon 
of  which  it  became  part  of  the  code  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  As  it  stands  in  Mansi,  then,  it  compre- 
hends, first,  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  A.D.  419  ; then  the  canons  of  the  same 
Synod  to  the  number  of  33  ; then  “ canones  di- 
-versorum  conciliorum  ecclesiae  Africanae  ” — in 
the  words  of  their  heading,  the  first  of  which  is 
numbered  34,  in  continuous  series  ivith  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  last  138.  However,  in  reality, 
the  canons  proper  ought  to  be  said  to  end  with 
the  one  numbered  133,  at  which  point  Aurelius, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  who  presided,  calls  upon  the 
Council  to  subscribe  to  all  that  had  gone  before, 
which  is  accordingly  done ; he  signing  first,  the 
primate  of  Numidia  second,  the  legate  from 
Rome,  Faustinus,  Bishop  of  Potenza,  third,  St. 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  fourth;  and  the  other 
bishops — 217  or  229,  according  to  the  reading 
selected — in  order ; and  after  them  all  the  two 
presbyter-legates  from  Rome,  who  sign  last. 

This  done,  the  day  following,  a letter  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Synod  was  addressed  to  Boni- 


face, bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  despatched  by  the  three 
legates.  This  is  given  at  length,  and  numbered 
134.  It  acquaints  him  with  their  objections  to 
the  “ commonitorium  ” or  instructions  received 
by  the  legates  from  the  late  Pope  Zosimus,  par- 
ticularly to  that  part  of  it  bearing  upon  appeals 
to  Rome  in  conformity  with  some  supposed  canons 
of  Nicaea,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  in 
any  Greek  or  Latin  copy  of  the  acts  of  that 
Council  in  their  possession,  and  therefore  beg  him 
to  send  for  authentic  copies  of  them  at  once  from 
the  Churches  of  Antioch,.  Alexandria,  and  Con- 
stantinople. This  course  they  had  already  taken 
themselves,  while  recommending  it  to  him  ; and 
what  follows  as  canon  135  proves  to  be  a letter 
from  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  the  same  bishops, 
telling  them  that  in  conformity  with  their  re- 
quest he  has  sent  them,  by  his  presbyter  Inno- 
cent, faithful  copies  of  the  authentic  Synod  of 
Nicaea,  which  they  would  also  find,  if  they  looked 
for  them,  in  the  ecclesiastical  history:  he  does 
not  say  by  whom. 

In  the  same  way  canon  136  is  a letter  from 
Atticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  telling  them 
that  he  too  sends  them  the  canons  as  defined  by 
Nicene  Fathers  pure  and  entire,  by  their  mes- 
senger Marcellus  the  sub-deacon,  as  they  had  re- 
quested. We  can  hardly  suppose  the  Synod  to 
have  been  sitting  all  the  time  that  it  must  have 
taken  these  messengers  to  go  and  return.  Next 
a copy  of  the  Nicene  Creed  follows,  and  is  num- 
bered 137.  It  had  been  already  recited  and  ac- 
cepted, together  with  the  Nicene  canons,  in  the 
previous  deliberations  of  the  Council,  before  the 
resolution  to  send  for  authentic  copies  of  both 
had  been  carried  out.  Gaecilian,  who  was  Bishop 
of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea, 
and  had  attended  it,  had  brought  back  with  him 
copies  of  its  creed  and  canons  in  Latin,  which  had 
been  preserved  with  great  care  by  his  Church 
ever  since.  What  follows  in  the  last  place,  and 
is  numbered  138,  cannot  have  been  written 
earlier  than  A.D.  422,  it  being  a letter  addressed 
to  Celestine,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  who  died  in 
that  year,  “ our  beloved  lord  (8e<nrdTp)  and  most 
honoured  brother,”  as  he  is  styled,  in  the  name 
of  Aurelius  and  others  whose  names  are  given 
(St.  Augustine’s  is  not  one)  and  the  rest  of  those 
present  in  the  universal  Council  of  Africa,  in 
which  they  tell  him  that  the  canons  of  which  his 
predecessor  had  spoken  were  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  the  authentic  copies  of  the  Nicene  decrees  just 
received  from  the  East ; and,  further,  that  in  no 
Council  of  the  Fathers  could  they  find  it  defined 
that  “ any  should  be  despatched  as  it  were  from 
the  side  of  his  Holiness,”  as  had  been  attempted  in 
this  instance.  If  the  last,  or  20th  Council,  as  it  is 
called,  under  Aurelius,  therefore,  has  been  rightly 
assigned  to  A.D.  421, — and  Aurelius  opens  its  pro- 
ceedings by  saying  that,  for  reasons  well  known 
to  his  audience,  it  had  been  suspended  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  thus  connecting  it  with  the 
Council  of  A.D.  419, — either  it  must  have  sat  the 
year  following  as  well,  or  there  must  have  been 
a 21st  Council  under  Aurelius  the  year  following 
to  indite  this  epi&ile,  which,  as  has  been  observed, 
could  not  have  been  done  till  the  accession  of 
Celestine  had  become  known  in  Africa,  that  is, 
till  towards  the  end  of  a.d.  422.  And  with  it  this 
collection  of  the  canons  of  the  African  Church  is 
brought  to  a close.  Dionysius  Exiguus,  in  his 
edition,  heads  them  appropriately  “ the  Synod  of 
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tne  Africans  at  Carthage  that  enacted  138 
canons,”  meaning  of  course  the  Synods  of  A.D. 
419-22  considered  as  one,  where  they  were 
passed  or  confirmed  (Migne’s  Patrol.,  tom.  67, 
p.  161  et  seq.').  Not  but  there  are  other  collec- 
tions extant  containing  fewer  or  more  canons 
than  are  included  in  this.  For  instance,  the 
Spanish  and  Isidorian  Collections  begin  with  the 
Synod  of  Carthage  under  Gratus,  A.D.  348,  and 
end  with  the  Synod  of  Milevis,  A.D.  402,  making 
eight  Synods  in  all,  one  of  Milevis  and  seven  of 
Carthage  (Migne’s  Patrol.,  tom.  84,  pp.  179-236). 
In  Beveridge  ( Synodic . i.  p.  365-72)  the  synodi- 
cal letter  of  a Council  of  Carthage  as  far  back  as 
a.d.  258  (or  256  according  to  others)  under  St. 
Cyprian,  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a canon,  and 
placed,  together  with  the  speeches  made  there  by 
him  and  others,  immediately  before  the  Ancyran 
canons,  as  though  it  had  been  one  of  the  provin- 
cial Councils  whose  canons  had  been  accepted  by 
the  whole  Church,  which  it  was  not.  Earlier  far 
than  either  of  them  is  the  compendium  of  eccle- 
siastical canons,  African  mainly,  232  in  all,  by 
Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Carthage,  seemingly  drawn  from  independent 
sources  (Migne’s  Patrol.,  tom.  67,  p.  949-62). 
Then  earlier  still  than  his  were  the  two  books 
produced  by  Boniface,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the 
Synod  held  there  by  him  A.D.  525,  as  having 
been  discovered  in  the  archives  of  that  church, 
one  volume  containing  the  Nicene  canons  in  part, 
and  those  which  had  been  passed  in  Africa 
before  the  time  of  Aurelius ; the  other  volume 
called  “ the  book  of  the  canons  of  the  time  of 
Aurelius,”  in  which,  according  to  the  Ballerini, 
nine  of  the  Synods  of  Carthage  under  Aurelius, 
and  some  others  of  Milevis  and  Hippo,  were  con- 
tained (Mansi,  viii.  p.  635-56).  Finally,  there 
is  a “ Breviarium  canonum  Hipponensium  ” 
printed  in  Mansi,  with  the  comments  of  the 
Ballerini  upon  them,  supposed  to  have  been 
passed  in  the  Synod  held  there  A.D.  393,  at 
which  St.  Augustine  was  present,  but  as  a 
priest ; and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  held  four  years  afterwards  under 
Aurelian,  amongst  its  own,  and  evidently  con- 
firmed by  the  34th  canon  of  the  Synod  of  A.D. 
419,  as  proposed  by  one  of  the  bishops  named 
Epigonius. 

The  argument  drawn  by  the  Ballerini,  after 
elaborately  comparing  these  collections,  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  title  given  by  Justellus  to  the 
138  canons  above  mentioned  of  the  African  code  : 
still  as  designating  those  canons  alone  which 
have  been  received  generally  by  the  East  and 
West,  it  cannot  be  called  meaningless ; and  this 
fact  having  been,  made  patent  by  his  publication 
of  them,  it  remains  as  a matter  of  antiquarian 
interest  solely  to  determine  what  canons  belong 
to  what  councils.  The  general  account  seems  to 
be  that  there  are  sixteen  Councils  of  Carthage, 
one  of  Milevis,  and  one  of  Hippo,  whose  canons 
were  received  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
A.D.  419  besides  its  own  (Johnson’s  Vade  Mecum , 
ii.  171);  but  it  is  beset  with  difficulties.  The 
two  canons  interdicting  appeals  beyond  the  sea — 
28  and  125  according  to  the  Latin  numbering, 
and  doubtless  23  and  39  were  passed  with  the 
same  object — have  been  attributed  to  a Synod  of 
Hippo  by  some ; but  the  22nd  canon  of  the 
second  Synod  of  Milevis,  A.D.  416,  to  which  both 
Aurelius  and  St.  Augustine  subscribed,  reads 


identical  with  one  of  them,  and  the  34th  canon 
of  a Council  of  Carthage  two  years  later  with  the 
other.  It  is  of  more  practical  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  they  steer  clear  of  the  Sardican 
canons,  as  some  maintain ; or  were  framed  in 
antagonism  to  them,  as  others.  The  Sardican 
canons,  it  has  been  said,  allowed  bishops  to  appeal 
to  Rome  ; the  African  canons  forbade  priests  and 
all  below  priests  to  appeal  to  Rome.  The  African 
fathers  carefully  abstained  from  laying  the  same 
embargo  upon  bishops  : nay,  they  undertook  to 
observe  the  canons  cited  by  Zosimus  as  Nicene, 
till  authentic  copies  of  the  Nicene  canons  had 
been  obtained  from  the  East.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  all  this  is  delusive.  In  the 
discussion  that  took  place  on  the  canons  cited  in 
the  “ Commonitorium,”  some  were  for  observing 
them,  pending  the  inquiry  ; St.  Augustine  among 
the  number.  But  when  Aurelius  called  upon  the 
Council  to  say  definitively  what  it  would  do,  the 
collective  reply  was  : “ All  things  that  were  en- 
acted in  the  Nicene  Council  are  acceptable  to  us 
all.”  And  to  no  more  could  they  be  induced  to 
pledge  themselves.  Then  as  to  the  canons,  which 
if  they  did  not  frame,  they  confirmed  subse- 
quently ; the  28th,  according  to  the  Latin  num- 
bering, is : “ It  was  likewise  agreed  that  presby- 
ters, deacons,  or  any  of  the  inferior  clergy  with 
causes  to  try,  should  they  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  judgment  of  their  bishops,  might  be 
heard  by  the  neighbouring  bishops  with  consent 
of  their  own  ; and  such  bishops  might  decide 
between  them  ; but  should  they  think  they  ought 
to  appeal  from  them  likewise,  let  them  not  ap- 
peal to  transmarine  tribunals,  but  to  the  primates 
of  their  provinces,  as  has  also  been  frequently  en- 
acted in  regard  of  bishops.  But  in  case  any  should 
think  he  ought  to  appeal  to  places  beyond  the 
sea,  let  him  be  received  to  communion  by  nobody 
within  Africa.”  The  words  “sicut  et  de  episcopis 
saepe  constitutum  est,”  are  found  in  all  manu- 
scripts of  this  canon,  as  it  stands  here.  They  are 
wanting  in  the  125th.  And  the  meaning  is 
clearly,  that  there  had  been  earlier  canons  in 
abundance  passed  for  regulating  episcopal  ap- 
peals ; for  instance,  the  6th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  where  it  is  said  that  bishops 
should  be  brought  before  the  greater  Synod  of 
the  diocese,  in  case  the  provincial  Synod  should 
be  unable  to  decide  their  case.  And  nothing  had 
occurred  to  induce  them  to  legislate  further  for 
bishops.  The  present  controversy  had  originated 
with  a simple  priest,  Apiarius.  Accordingly  their 
canons  were  directed  to  prevent  priests  and  all 
below  priests  in  future  from  doing  as  he  had 
done.  In  short,  they  told  Celestine  that  “ the 
canons  of  the  Nicene  Council  left  all,  whether 
inferior  clergy  or  bishops  themselves,  to  their 
own  metropolitan ; it  having  been  wisely  and 
justly  considered  there  that,  whatever  questions 
might  arise,  they  ought  to  be  terminated  in  their 
own  localities.”  Which  was  in  effect  as  much  as 
telling  him  that  the  genuine  Nicene  canons  were 
in  flat  contradiction  upon  each  point  to  those  so 
designated  by  his  predecessor.  Canon  125  is 
identical  with  the  preceding,  except  that  it  omits 
the  clause  “ sicut  et  de  episcopis,”  &c.,  and  men- 
tions the  African  Councils  as  another  legitimate 
tribunal  of  appeal  besides  the  primates.  Canon 
23,  that  “ bishops  should  not  go  beyond  the  sea 
without  leave  from  their  primate,”  reads  very 
like  another  outpouring  of  their  sentiments  on 
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the  same  subject ; and  canon  39,  that  “ no  pri- 
mate should  be  called  a prince  of  priests,  or  pon- 
tiff,” seems  almost  borrowed  from  the  well- 
known  invective  of  St.  Cyprian  against  Stephen. 
Such,  then,  is  the  language  of  some  of  the  canons 
of  the  African  code,  fairly  construed,  to  which 
the  assent  of  Rome  as  well  as  Constantinople  has 
been  pledged.  And  “ it  was  of  very  great  autho- 
rity,” says  Mr.  Johnson  ( fade  Mecum,  ii.  p.  171) 
in  the  old  English  Churches;  for  many  of  the 
“ excerptions  ” of  Egbert  were  transcribed  from 
it. 

It  only  remains  to  set  down  the  different 
African  Councils  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
• generally  supposed  to  have  occurred,  with  a run- 
ning summary  of  what  was  transacted  in  each  ; 
referring  generally  for  all  further  information  to 
Mansi,  Cave,  Beveridge,  Johnson,  De  Marca,  the 
Art  de  verifier  les  dates , and  the  Ballerini.  Num- 
bering them  would  only  serve  to  mislead,  at  least 
if  attempted  in  any  consecutive  series.  Cave,  for 
instance,  reckons  9 African  between  A.D.  401  and 
603,  and  as  many  as  35  Carthaginian  between 
a.d.  215  and  533  ; but  among  the  latter  are  in- 
cluded 6 (between  A.D.  401  and  410),  which  he 
had  already  reckoned  among  the  9 African. 

Carthage,  a.d.  200, 217 — Supposed  to  be  one 
and  the  same,  under  Agrippinus,  in  favour 
of  rebaptizing  heretics. 

■ a.d.  251 — Under  St.  Cyprian;  decreed 
that  the  lapsed  should  be  received  to  com- 
munion,  but  not  till  they  had  performed 
their  full  penance. 

— — a.d.  252 — Against  Novatian,  who  denied 
that  the  lapsed  were  ever  to  be  received  to 
communion  again  ; and  Felicissimus,  who  af- 
firmed they  were,  even  before  they  had 
performed  their  penance. 

— =—  a.d.  254,  255 — Doubtful  in  which  year ; 
under  St.  Cyprian,  in  favour  of  infant  bap- 
tism. 

— — a.d.  256 — Under  St.  Cyprian,  approving 
the  consecration  by  the  Spanish  bishops  of 
Felix  and  Sabinus  in  place  of  Basil  and 
Martial, — two  bishops  who  had  purchased 
certificates,  or  “libels,”  of  having  sacrificed 
to  idols,  and  declaring  that  Stephen,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  had  interposed  in  favour  of  the 
latter  unreasonably,  from  having  been 
duped  by  them. 

— — - a.d.  256 — Another  held  in  the  same  year 
— or  there  may  have  been  several — in  fa- 
vour of  rebaptizing  all  who  had  received 
heretical  baptism,  when  St.  Cyprian  uttered 
his  celebrated  invective  against  Stephen. 
The  question  was  finally  ruled  in  the  7th 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  canons.  This  is 
the  Council  whose  synodical  letter  is 
printed  by  Beveridge  in  the  form  of  a 
canon,  immediately  before  those  of  Ancyra. 
It  is  given  in  Mansi,  i.  922-6  ; but  the 
speeches  belonging  to  it  follow  951-92, 
under  the  head  of  “Concil.  Carthag.  iii. 
sub  Cypriano  episcopo  ;”  what  purports  to 
have  been  the  second  being  given  p.  925, 
and  all  three  supposed  to  have  been  held 
a.d.  256. 

Cirta,  a.d.  305— To  elect  a new  bishop  in 
place  of  one  who  had  been  a “ traditor ;” 
that  is,  had  surrendered  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  Pagan  authorities,  to  which  all 


present,  when  they  came  to  be  asked,  how- 
ever, pleaded  equally  guilty. 

Carthage,  a.d.  312 — Of  70  Donatist  bishops 
against  Caecilian,  bishop  of  that  see. 

A.D.  333 — under  Donatus,  author  of  the 

schism  ; favourable  to  the  “ traditores.” 

* a.d.  348 — under  Gratus ; its  acts  are 

comprised  in  fourteen  chapters,  of  which 
the  first  is  against  rebaptizing  any  that 
have  been  baptized  with  water  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity.  This  is  probably  the  Council 
whose  canons  are  invoked  in  canon  12  of 
the  African  code. 

Theveste,  a.d.  362— OfDonatists  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves. 

African,  a.d.  380 — Of  Donatists,  in  condem- 
nation of  Tichonius,  a Donatist  bishop. 

Carthage,  a.d.  386 — Confirmatory  of  the 
synodical  letter  ofSiricius,  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Leptes,  a.d.  386 — Passed  canons  on  disci- 
pline. 

Carthage,  a.d.  390 — Formerly  regarded  as 
two  separate  Councils,  under  Genethlius, 
Bishop  of  Carthage ; made  13  canons,  by 
the  second  of  which  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  are  required  to  abstain  from  their 
wives  and  observe  continence.  Mansi  prints 
what  used  to  be  regarded  as  a second 
Council  of  this  year  twice,  iii.  pp.  691-8 
and  867-76. 

A.D.  393  — Of  Maximian’s  (Donatist 

bishop  of  Carthage)  supporters  against 
Primian  (another  Donatist  bishop  of  Car- 
thage). 

Hippo,  a.d.  393 — At  which  St.  Augustine  dis- 
puted “ de  fide  et  symbolo  ” as  a pres- 
byter. 

Cabarussi  and  of  the  Caverns,  a.d.  394 — Of 
the  same  on  the  same  subject. 

Bagais,  a.d.  394 — Of  Primian’s  supporters, 
against  Maximian. 

— — A.D.  396 — One  canon  only  preserved; 
against  translations  of  bishops  and  priests. 

Byzatium,  a.d.  397 — Confirming  all  that  had 
been  decreed  in  393  at  Hippo. 

Carthage,  a.d.  397 — Called  the  3rd,  either 
reckoning  that  under  Gratus  as  first,  and 
that  under  Genethlius  as  2nd ; or  else 
supposing  two  to  have  been  held  under 
Aurelius  previously  in  394  and  397,  and 
making  this  the  3rd  under  him  ; passed  50 
canons,  among  which  the  “ Breviarium 
canonum  Hipponensium  ” is  said  to  have 
been  inserted  (Mansi,  iii.  875,  and  the 
notes). 

Carthage,  a.d.  400 — Called  the  5th  under 
Aurelius  ; of  72  bishops  ; passed  15  canons 
on  discipline  (Pagi,  quoted  by  Mansi,  iii. 
p.  972).  Yet,  p.  979,  Mansi  reckons  a first 
African  Council  in  399,  and  a 2nd  and  3rd 
in  401,  which  he  calls  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
Councils  under  Aurelius,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Anastasius. 

Milevis,  a.d.  402 — To  decide  several  points 
affecting  bishops. 

Carthage,  a.d.  403,  404,  405 — Mansi  makes 
3 African  Councils  of  these  ; a 1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent, 
or  8th,  9th,  and  10th  under  Aurelius,  for 
bringing  back  the  Donatists  to  the  Church 
(iii.  pp.  1155  and  1159). 

a.d.  407,  408,  409— Called  by  Mansi 
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4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  African  Councils  in 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent,  the  5th  and 
6th  being  regarded  by  him  as  one,  or  the 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  Councils  under  Aure- 
lius— all  incorporated  into  the  African 
code  (iii.  p.  1163). 

Carthage,  a.d.  410 — Against  the  Donatists — 
probably  the  14th  under  Aurelius. 

A.D.  411 — Great  conference  between  the 

Catholics  and  the  Donatists;  Aurelius  and 
St.  Augustine  both  taking  part  on  behalf 
of  the  former  ; 286  bishops  said  to  have 
been  present  on  the  Catholic  side,  and  279 
on  the  Donatist,  yet  313  names  are  given 
on  the  latter  side.  There  were  three  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  proceedings.  (Mansi, 
iv.  pp.  269  and  276.) 

— a.d.  412 — In  which  Celestius  was  ac- 
cused of  Pelagianism  and  appealed  to  the 
Pope,  probably  the  15th  under  Aurelius. 

Cirta,  a.d.  412 — In  the  matter  of  the  Donatists 
— published  a synodical  letter  in  the  name 
of  Aurelius,  St.  Augustine  and  others.  Sil- 
vanus,  primate  of  Numidia,  heads  it. 

African,  a.d.  414 — Of  Donatists. 

Carthage,  a.d.  416 — or  the  2nd  against  the 
Pelagians:  probably  the  16th  under  Au- 
relius : composed  of  67  bishops : addressed 
a synodical  letter  to  Innocent  of  Rome, 
condemning  both  Pelagius  and  Celestius. 

Milevis,  a.d.  416 — Called  the  2nd  of  Milevis 
against  Pelagius  and  Celestius — composed 
of  60  bishops — published  27  canons  on 
discipline — addressed  a synodical  letter  to 
Innocent  of  Rome,  to  which  was  appended 
another  in  a more  familiar  tone  from 
Aurelius,  St.  Augustine  and  three  more. 

Tisdra,  a.d.  417 — Passed  canons  on  disci- 
pline. 

Carthage,  a.d.  417,  418 — Against  the  Pela- 
gians— regarded  as  one,  probably  the  17  th 
under  Aurelius. 

Hippo,  Suffetula,  Macriana,  a.d.  418 — 
Passed  canons  on  discipline  preserved  by 
Ferrandus  (Mansi,  iv.  439). 

Thenes,  a.d.  418 — Published  nine  canons  on 
discipline. 

Carthage,  a.d.  419 — Attended  by  229,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  217  bishops  ; 
and  by  Faustinus,  Bishop  of  Potenza,  and 
two  presbyters  as  legates  from  Rome.  Its 
proceedings  have  been  anticipated  in  what 
was  said  on  the  African  code.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  really  commenced  in  418, 
and  extended  through  419.  Pagi  supposes 
33  canons  to  have  been  passed  in  the 
former  year,  and  but  6 in  the  latter 
(Mansi,  iv.  419)  ; and  Mansi  seems  even  to 
make  two  synods  of  it,  calling  one  a 5th 
or  6th,  and  the  other  a 7th  Council  of 
Carthage  (against  the  Pelagians,  he  pro- 
bably means),  and  yet  evidently  reckoning 
both  together  as  the  18th  under  Aurelius. 
From  419  it  seems  to  have  been  adjourned 
to  421,  and  then  lasted  into  422  at  least, 
as  has  been  shown  above  ; this  adjourned 
council  was  therefore  in  reality  the  20th 
under  Aurelian,  though  sometimes  headed 
the  18th,  as  being  one  with  the  council  of 
which  it  was  but  the  adjournment.  Then 
the  19th  under  Aurelius  is  the  title  given 
in  Mansi  (iv.  443)  to  one  held  in  the 


interim,  a.d.  420,  to  determine  certain 
questions  of  precedence  amongst  bishops, 
possibly  the  missing  6th  against  Pela- 
gianism. 

Numidia,  a.d.  423 — In  which  Antonius,  a 
bishop  of  that  province,  was  condemned. 

Carthage,  a.d.  426 — At  which  I.eporius,  a 
French  presbyter,  cleared  himself  from 
Pelagianism. 

Hippo,  a.d.  426 — At  which  Heraclius  was 
elected  successor  to  St.  Augustine  at  his 
nomination. 

a.d.  427 — Said  to  have  passed  canons 

29  and  30,  in  the  Latin  numbering  of  the 
African  code  (Mansi,  iv.  539). 

African,  a.d.  484 — To  render  account  of  their 
faith  to  King  Hunneric,  when  it  appeared 
that  of  475  sees,  14  were  then  vacant : 88 
had  been  deprived  of  their  bishops  by 
death,  and  most  of  those  who  survived 
were  in  exile  (Mansi,  vii.  pp.  1156-64 
and  the  notes). 

Bvzatium,  a.d.  507 — To  appoint  new  bishops 
in  place  of  those  who  had  died  or  been 
exiled. 

Junca,  a.d.  523 — under  Liberatus  : to  con- 
demn a bishop  of  the  province  of  Tripoli 
who  had  usurped  a church  not  in  his 
diocese  : St.  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of  Ruspe, 
being  one  of  those  present. 

Carthage,  a.d.  525 — under  Boniface  ; when 
two  volumes  of  the  canons  were  found,  as 
already  described  (Mansi,  viii.  635—56). 

African,  a.d.  533 — Sent  a synodical  letter  to 
John  II.  of  Rome  by  Liberatus,  deacon  of 
the  church  of  Carthage,  so  well  known  for 
his  writings. 

Byzatium,  a.d.  541 — Sent  a deputation  to 
Justinian,  and  legislated  on  discipline. 

African,  a.d.  550 — Excommunicated  Vigilius 
for  condemning  the  three  chapters. 

Suffetula,  a.d.  570 — Passed  canons  on  dis- 
cipline, some  of  which  are  preserved. 

African,  a.d.  594 — Against  the  Donatists, 
probably  for  the  last  time. 

Byzatium,  a.d.  602 — To  examine  certain 
charges  made  against  Clement  the  pri- 
mate. 

Numidia,  a.d.  603 — To  examine  the  case  of 
Donadeus,  a deacon,  who  had  appealed 
from  his  bishop  to  Rome. 

Byzatium,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Car- 
thage, a.d.  633 — Against  Cyrus,  Pyrrhus, 
and  Sergius,  the  Monothelite  leaders. 
Byzatium,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Car- 
thage, 646 — Against  the  Monothelites : 
the  councils  of  Byzatium,  Numidia,  and 
Mauritania  addressed  a joint  synodical 
letter:  and  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  a 
letter  in  his  own  name  to  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Rome  : all  preserved  in  the  acts 
of  the  Lateran  Council  under  Martin  I„ 
A.D.  649.  [E.  S.  F.] 

AGABUS,  the  prophet  (Acts  xxi.  10),  com- 
memorated Feb.  13  ( Martyrol . Bom.  1 et.) ; April 
8 (Cal.  Byzant.').  [C.] 

AGAPAE. — The  custom  which  prevailed  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  of  meeting  at  fixed  times 
for  a common  meal,  of  which  all  alike  partook 
as  brothers,  has  been  touched  on  in  the  Diet,  of 
the  Bible  [Lord’s  Supper.]  It  had  a precedent 
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in  the  habits  of  the  Essene  communities  in 
Judaea  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8),  and  in  the  epavoi 
of  Greek  guilds  or  associations  ; in  the  Charisties 
of  Roman  life  (Ovid,  Fasti , ii.  616),  in  the 
< Tvtra'iTia  of  Crete,  in  the  (peiS'ina  of  Sparta. 
The  name  apparently  was  attached  to  the  meals 
towards  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age.  The 
absence  of  any  reference  to  it  in  1 Cor.  xi.  or 
xiii.,  where  reference  would  have  been  so  natural, 
had  it  been  in  use,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  nega- 
tive evidence  that  it  was  not  then  current.  The 
balance  of  textual  authority  inclines  in  favour  of 
ayairais,  rather  than  airdrais,  in  Jude  v.  12, 
and  perhaps  also,  though  less  decidedly,  in  2 Pet. 
ii.  13,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  (without  enter- 
ing on  the  discussion  of  the  authorship  and  date 
of  those  epistles)  that  they  represent  the  termi- 
nology of  the  Church  in  the  period  from  a.d.  60 
to  A.D.  80.  The  true  reading  of  1 Pet.  v.  14 
(ei/  (piXrjfjLaTL  dyairys)  cannot  be  disjoined  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  a feast  known  then  or 
very  soon  afterwards  by  that  name,  at  which 
such  a salutation  was  part  of  the  accustomed 
ceremonials.  Soon  the  name  spread  widely  both 
in  the  East  and  West.  Ignatius  (ad  Smyrn.  c.  8),a 
for  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  Churches,  Clement 
for  Alexandria  (Paedag.  ii.  p.  142),  Tertullian  for 
Western  Africa  (Apol.  c.  39),  are  witnesses  for 
its  wide-spread  use. 

It  is  obvious  that  a meeting  of  this  character 
must  have  been  a very  prominent  feature  in  the 
life  of  any  community  adopting  it.  The  Christians 
of  a given  town  or  district  came  on  a fixed 
day,  probably  the  first  day  of  the  week  (the 
“ stato  die  ” of  Pliny’s  letter  to  Trajan,  Epp.  x. 
96),  in  some  large  room  hired  for  the  purpose, 
or  placed  at  their  disposal  by  some  wealthy  con- 
verts. The  materials  of  the  meal  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling  or  wealth  of  the  society. 
Bread  and  wine  were,  of  course,  indispensable, 
both  as  connected  with  the  more  solemn  com- 
memorative act  which  came  at  some  period  or 
ether  in  the  service,  and  as  the  staple  articles  of 
food.  Meat,  poultry,  cheese,  milk,  and  honey, 
were  probably  used  with  them  (August.,  c. 
Faust,  xx.  20).  Early  paintings  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome  seem  to  show  that  fish  also 
was  used  (Aringhi,  Roma  Subterran.  ii.  pp.  77, 
83,  119,  123,  185,  199,  267).  Both  the  fact  of 
its  being  so  largely  the  common  diet  of  the  poor 
in  Syria  (Matt.  vii.  9,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  34),  and 
the  associations  of  Luke  xxiv.  42,  John  xxi. 
9 (to  say  nothing  of  the  mystical  significance 
attached  to  the  word  Ix^vs  as  early  as  Tertul- 
lian), would  naturally  lead  Christians  to  use  it 
at  their  “ feasts  of  love.”  The  cost  of  the  meal 
fell  practically  on  the  richer  members  of  the 
Church,  whether  it  was  provided  out  of  the 
common  funds,  or  made  up  of  actual  contribu- 
tions in  kind,  meat  or  fruit  sent  for  the  purpose, 
or  brought  at  the  time.  At  the  appointed  hour 
they  came,  waited  for  each  other  (1  Cor.  xi.  33), 

a There  is  a suggestive  difference,  indicating  a change 
in  language  and  practice,  between  the  shorter  and  longer 
texts  of  the  Jgnatian  Epistles  in  this  passage.  In  the 
former  the  writer  claims  for  the  bishop  the  sole  prero- 
gative of  baptizing,  or  aydnrjv  not elv.  In  the  latter  the 
word  npoatyepetv  is  interpolated  between  them.  The 
Agape  is  distinguished,  i.  e.  from  the  “Supper  of  the 
Lord,”  with  which  it  had  before  been  identified ; and  the 
latter,  thus  separated,  is  associated  with  a more  sacrificial 
terminology,  and  placed  before  the  social  feast. 


men  and  women  seated  at  different  tables,  per- 
haps on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  till  the  bishop 
or  presbyter  of  the  Church  pronounced  the 
blessing  (euA oyld).  Then  they  ate  and  drank. 
Originally,  at  some  time  before  or  after b the 
rest  of  the  meal,  one  loaf  was  specially  blessed 
and  broken,  one  cup  passed  round  specially  as 
“ the  cup  of  blessing.”  When  the  meal  was  over, 
water  was  brought  and  they  washed  their  hands. 
Then,  if  not  before,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  lamps  were  placed  (as  in  the  upper  room  at 
Troas,  Acts  xx.  8)  on  their  stands,  and  the  more 
devotional  part  of  the  evening  began.  Those 
who  had  special  gifts  were  called  on  to  expound 
Scripture,  or  to  speak  a word  of  exhortation,  or  to 
sing  a hymn  to  God,  or  to  “ Christ  as  to  a God” 
(Plin.  1.  c.).  It  was  the  natural  time  for  intel- 
ligence to  be  communicated  from  other  Churches, 
for  epistles  from  them  or  their  bishops  to  be 
read,  for  strangers  who  had  come  with  inKTriXai 
<xv(TTaTLKal  to  be  received.  Collections  were 
made  for  the  relief  of  distressed  churches  at  a 
distance,  or  for  the  poor  of  the  district  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  1 ; Justin.  M.  Apol.  ii. ; Tertullian.  Apol.  c. 
39).  Then  came  the  salutation,  the  kiss  of  love 
(1  Pet.  v.  14),  the  “ holy  kiss”  c (Rom.  xvi.  16), 
which  told  of  brotherhoodj  the  final  prayer,  the 
quiet  and  orderly  dispersion.  In  the  ideal  Agapae, 
the  eating  and  drinking  never  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  temperance.  In  practice,  as  at 
Corinth,  the  boundary  line  may  sometimes  have 
been  transgressed,  but  the  testimony  of  Pliny  in 
his  letter  to  Trajan  (1.  c.),  as  well  as  the  state- 
ments of  the  Apologists,  must  be  allowed  as 
proving  that  their  general  character  at  first  was 
that  of  a pure  simplicity.  The  monstrous 
slanders  of  “ Thyestean  banquets  ” and  “ shame- 
less impurity”  were  but  the  prurient  inventions 
of  depraved  minds,  who  inferred  that  all  secret 
meetings  must  be  like  those  of  the  Bacchanalian 
orgies  which  had  at  various  periods  alarmed  the 
Roman  Senate  with  their  infinite  debasement 
(Liv.  xxxix.  13,  14).  At  Alexandria,  indeed,  as 
was  natural  in  a wealthy  and  luxurious  city, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a tendency  to  make 
the  Agape  too  much  of  a sumptuous  feast, 
like  the  entertainments  of  the  rich,  and  to  give 
the  name  to  banquets  to  which  only  the  rich 
were  invited.  Clement  protests  with  a natural 
indignation  against  such  a misapplication  of  it 
by  those  who  sought  to  “ purchase  the  promise 
of  God  with  such  feasts”  (Paedag.  ii.  1,  § 4,  p.  61). 
It  seems  probable  from  his  protest  against  the 
use  of  flutes  at  Christian  feasts  (Paedag.  ii.  4,  p. 
71)  that  instrumental  music  of  a secular  and 
meretricious  character  had  come  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  “ psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs” 
(Eph.  v.  19,  Col.  iii.  16)  which  had  been  in  use, 
without  accompaniment,  at  the  original  Agapae. 
Clement,  however,  permits  the  employment  of 
the  harp  or  lyre. 

At  first  the  practice  would  naturally  serve  as  a 

b Chrysostom  (Horn.  27  and  54,  on  1 Cor.  xi.),  followed 
by  Theodoret  and  Theophylaet  in  loc.,  and  most  liturgical 
writers,  say  “ before,”  but  obviously  under  the  influence 
of  later  practice,  and  the  belief  that  the  Eucharist  could 
not  have  been  received  otherwise  than  fasting  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles. 

c We  may  probably  think  of  some  order  like  that  which 
attends  the  use  of  a “ grace-cup  ” in  college  or  civic  feast ; 
each  man  kissed  by  his  neighbour  on  one  side,  and  kissing 
in  turn  him  who  sat  on  the  other. 
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witness  and  bond  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christians. 
Rich  and  poor,  even  master  and  slave,  met  together 
on  the  same  footing.  What  took  place  but  once 
a year  in  the  Roman  saturnalia  was  repeated  in 
the  Christian  society  once  a week.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  society  became  larger,  and  the 
sense  of  brotherhood  less  living,  the  old  social 
distinctions  would  tend  to  reassert  themselves. 
The  Agapae  would  become  either  mere  social 
entertainments  for  the  wealthy,  as  at  Alexan- 
dria, or  a mere  dole  of  food  for  the  poor, 
as  in  Western  Africa  (Augustin,  c.  Faustum 
xx.  20),.  and  in  either  case  would  lose  their 
original  significance.  Other  causes  tended  also 
to  throw  them  into  the  back-ground.  When 
Christians  came  to  have  special  buildings  set 
apart  for  worship,  and  to  look  on  them  with 
something  of  the  same  local  reverence  that  the 
Jews  had  had  for  the  Temple,  they  shrank  from 
sitting  down  in  them  to  a common  meal  as  an 
act  of  profanation.  The  Agapae,  therefore,  were 
gradually  forbidden  to  be  held  in  churches,  as 
by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (c.  27),  and  that  of  3rd 
Carthage  a.d.  391  (c.  30),  and  that  in  Trullo 
much  later d (a.d.  692).  This,  of  course,  to- 
gether with  the  rule  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Carthage 
(c.  29),  that  the  Eucharist  should  be  received 
fasting,  and  the  probable  transfer,  in  consequence 
of  that  rule,  of  the  time  of  its  “celebration”  from 
the  evening  to  the  morning,  left  the  “ feast  of 
love  ” without  the  higher  companionship  with 
which  it  had  been  at  first  associated,  and  left  it 
to  take  more  and  more  the  character  of  a pauper 
meal.  Even  the  growing  tendency  to  asceticism 
led  men  who  aimed  at  a devout  life  to  turn  aside 
fastidiously  from  sitting  down  with  men  and 
women  of  all  classes,  as  a religious  act.  So 
Tertullian,  who  in  his  Apo7ogy  had  given  so 
beautiful  a description  of  them,  after  he  became 
a Montanist,  reproaches  the  Church  at  large 
with  the  luxury  of  its  Agapae,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  repeat  the  heathen  slander  as  to  the  preva- 
lence in  them  even  of  incestuous  licence  { [De 
Jejun.  c.  xvii.).  One  effort  was  made,  as  by  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  to  restore  them  to  their  old 
position.  Those  who  despised  and  refused  to 
come  to  them  were  solemnly  anathematised  (c. 
11).  But  the  current  set  in  strongly,  and  the 
practice  gradually  died  out.  Their  close  con- 
nexion with  the  annual  commemoration  of  the 
deaths  of  martyrs,  and  the  choice  of  the  graves 
of  martyrs  as  the  place  near  which  to  hold  them, 
was,  perhaps,  an  attempt  to  raise  them  out  of 
the  disrepute  into  which  they  had  fallen.  And 
for  a time  the  attempt  succeeded.  Augustine 
describes  his  mother  Monica  as  having  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  with  a basket  full  of  provi- 
sions to  these  A.gapae,  which  she  just  tasted  her- 
self, and  then  distributed  ( Confess . vi.  2).  And 
this  shows  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  in 
Western  Africa.  In  Northern  Italy,  however, 
Ambrose  had  suppressed  them  on  account  of  the 
disorders  which  were  inseparable,  and  their  re- 
semblance to  the  old  heathen  Parentalia,  and 
Augustine,  when  he  returned  to  Africa,  urged 
Aurelius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  to  follow  the 
example  (. Epist . xxii.).  The  name,  indeed,  still 
lingered  as  given  to  the  annual  dedication  feasts 


d The  significance  of  the  reversal  of  the  prohibition 
at  so  late  a date,  is  that  it  shews  that  the  practice  still 
lingered. 


of  churches  at  Rome  in  the  sixth  ceuturv  (Grog. 
M.,  Epp.  ii.  76),  and  the  practice  left  traces  of 
itself,  in  the  bread,  blest  as  distinct  from  conse- 
crated, which,  under  the  title  of  Eulogia,  was 
distributed  in  churches,  or  taken  from  them  to 
absent  members  of  the  congregation,  (2)  in  the 
practice,  prohibited  by  the  Apostolic  canons  (c. 
3),  and  by  the  Council  in  Trullo  (c.  28,  57,  99) 
of  bringing  to  the  altar  honey,  milk,  grapes, 
poultry,  joints  of  meat,  that  the  priest  might 
bless  them  there  before  they  were  eaten  at  a 
common  table.  The  grapes  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  been  actually  distributed  with  the  ayia,  or 
consecrated  elements,  while  the  joints  of  meat 
are  mentioned  as  a special  enormity  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  (3)  Traces  of  the  Agapae 
are  to  be  found  lastly  in  the  practice  which 
prevailed  in  Egypt,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria  to  the  Thebaid,  in  the  5th  century, 
of  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  for  a 
common  meal,  generally  full  and  varied  in  its 
materials,  after  which  those  who  were  present 
partook  of  the  “ mysteries  ” (Sozom.  H.  E. 
vii.  19;  Socrates,  H.  E.  v.  22).  The  practice, 
then,  noticed  as  an  exception  to  the  practice 
of  all  other  Churches  (comp.  Augustin.  Epist. 
ad  Jan.  i.  5)  was  probably  a relic  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  both  as  to  time  and  manner,  when 
the  Lord’s  Supper  had  been,  like  other  suppers, 
eaten  in  the  evening,  when  an  evening  meeting 
on  “ the  first  day  of  the  week”  meant,  according 
to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speech,  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  when  the  thought  that  “ fasting”  was 
a necessary  condition  of  partaking  of  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord  was  not  only  not  present  to  men’s 
minds,  but  was  absolutely  excluded  by  the 
Apostle’s  rule,  that  men  who  could  not  wait 
patiently  when  the  members  of  the  Church  met, 
should  satisfy  their  hunger  beforehand  in  their 
own  houses  (1  Cor.  xi.  34). 

The  classification  of  Agapae,  according  to  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  held,  as  (1)  con- 
nected with  the  anniversaries  of  martyrdoms 
[comp.  Natalitia],  (2)  as  Connu'nales  [comp. 
Marriage],  (3)  as  accompanying  funerals 
[Burial],  (4)  as  at  the  dedication  festivals  of 
churches  [Dedications],  must  be  looked  on  as 
an  after-growth  of  the  primitive  practice  ol 
weekly  meetings.  Details  will  be  found  under 
the  respective  headings. 

We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  probable  use  at  the 
Agapae  of  cups  and  plates  with  sacred  emblems 
and  inscriptions,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
found  in  the  Catacombs  [Glass,  Christian],  and 
which  almost  suggest  the  idea  of  toasts  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  martyrs  whose  Natalities  were  cele- 
brated. “ Victor  Vivas  in  Nomine  Laureti” 
(Buonarrott.  Plate  xix.  fig.  2),  “ Semper  Refri- 
geris  in  Nomine  Dei”  ( Ibid . xx.  2),  “niE 
ZH2AI2  EN  ATA0OI2,  DULCIS  ANIMA  VI- 
VAS, BIBAS  (for  Vivas)  IN  PACE,”  are  ex- 
amples of  the  inscriptions  thus  found.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  archaeologist  just  referred  to, 
they  go  back  to  the  third,  or  even  to  the  second 
century.  The  mottoes  were  probably  determined 
by  the  kind  of  Agape  for  which  they  were  intended 
(comp.  Martigny,  art.  Fonds  de  Coupe.').  [E.H.P.J 

AGAPE.  (1)  Virgin  of  Antioch,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  15  and  March  10  {Mart.  IJieron.). 

(2)  Virgin  of  Thessalonica,  commemorated  April 
3 {Martyr ol.  Rom.  Vet.). 
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(3)  Martyr,  April  16  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(4)  Daughter  of  Sophia,  Sept.  17  -(/&.). 

(5)  Virgin,  commemorated  at  Rome  Aug.  8 
{JI.  Hieron.). 

(6)  Virgin,  commemorated  at  Heraclea,  Not. 

20  {M.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

AGAPETI,  and  AGAPETAE,  respectively, 
men  who  dwelt  in  the  same  house  with  dea- 
conesses, and  virgins  who  dwelt  in  the  same 
house  with  monks,  under  a profession  of  merely 
spiritual  love ; the  latter  of  the  two  akin  to 
< TweiaaKToi , and  also  Called  aSe\(pa'i : denounced 
by  St.  Greg.  Naz.  {Cann.  HI.),  by  St.  Jerome 
{Ad  Eustoch.  and  Ad  Oceanian, — “ Agapetarum 
pestis  ”),  by  St.  Chrysostom  (Pallad.  in  V.  S. 
C/irys.  p.  45),  by  Epiphanius  {Haer.  lxiii.,  lxxix.), 
and  by  Theodoret  {In  Epist.  ad  Philem.  v.  2) ; 
and  forbidden  by  Justinian  {Novell,  vi.  c.  6),  and 
others  (see  Photius  in  Nomocan.  tit.  viii.  c.  xiv. 
p.  99).  (Du  Cange,  Meursius  in  Glossar.,  Suicer.) 
The  Irish  Rules  and  Penitentials  severely  con- 
demn a like  practice  : see  e.  g.  Reg.  Columban. 
ii.  13.  And  the  “ second  order  of  saints,”  in 
Ireland  itself  (according  to  the  well-known 
document  published  by  Ussher),  “ abnegabant 
mulierum  administrationem,  separantes  eas  a 
monasteriis,”  owing  apparently  to  the  abuse 
arising  from  the  practice  when  permitted  by 
“ the  first  order.”  See  Todd,  Life  of  St.  Patrick , 
pp.  90-92.  (‘See  avvei ociktoi.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

AGAPETUS  or  AGAPITUS.  1.  Comme- 
morated March  24  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae). 

(2)  Of  Asia,  April  12  {Mart.  Hieron.). 

(3)  The  deacon,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemo- 
rated with  Felicissimus,  Aug.  6 {Mart.  Bom. 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae).  Proper  office  in  Gregorian 
Sacramentary,  p.  118,  and  Antiphon  in  Lib. 
Antiph.,  p.  705. 

(4)  Martyr  at  Praeneste,  commemorated  Aug. 

18  {Mari.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae).  Proper 
office  in  Gregorian  Sacramentary , p.  123,  and 
Antiphon  in  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  707.  [C.J 

AGAPIUS.  (1)  The  bishop,  martyr  in  Nu- 
midia,  commemorated  April  29  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(2)  And  companions,  martyrs  at  Gaza,  March 
15  {Cal.  Byzant..).  . [C.] 

AGATHA  or  AGATHE.  (1)  The  virgin, 
martyr  at  Cat  ana,  passion  commemorated  Feb.  5 
{Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae , Cal.  Byzant.). 
Another  commemoration,  July  12  {M.  Hieron.). 
One  of  the  saints  of  the  Gregorian  Canon.  Proper 
office  for  her  Natalis  in  Gregorian  Sacramentary, 
p.  25,  and  Antiphon  in  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  665. 

(2)  Commemorated  April  2 {Mart.  Hieron.). 

[C-] 

AGATHANGELUS,  martyr,  commemorated 
Jan.  23  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.J 

AGATHENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Agde.] 
AGATHO.  (1)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  com- 
memorated Dec.  7 {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(2)  Deacon,  April  4 {Mart.  Bedae). 

(3)  Commemorated  July  5 (/A  et  Hieron.).  [C.] 

AGATHONICA  of  Pergamiis,  commemo- 
rated April  13  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

AGATHONICUS,  martyr,  commemorated 
Aug.  22  ( Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.J 

AGATHUS,  commemorated  May  8 {Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C.J 

AGAUNE,  COUNCIL  OF  (Agaunense 


AGE,  CANONICAL 

i Concilium),  April  30,  A.D.  515,  516,  or  523 ; of 
! sixty  bishops  and  sixty  nobles,  undei  Sigismund, 
King  of  the  Burgundians  ; established  the  “ Laus 
Perennis”  in  the  monastery  of  Agaune  (or  St. 
I Maurice  in  the  Valais),  then  also  endowed  with 
| lands  and  privileges.  Maximus,  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
l heads  the  signatures  ; but  Avitus,  Archbishop 
of  Vienne,  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  present 
(Mansi,  viii.  531-538).  [A.  W.  H.J 

I AGDE,  COUNCIL  OF  (Agathense  Conci- 
lium), in  Narbonne,  A.D.  506,  Sept.  10  or  11 ; 
; of  35  bishops  from  the  South  of  France  ; in  the 
i 22nd  year  of  Alaric,  (Arian)  King  of  the  Goths  ; 

enacted  73  canons  in  matters  of  discipline ; 

| among  other  things,  forbidding  “ bigami  ” to 
be  ordained;  commanding  married  priests  and 
| deacons  to  abstain  from  their  wives  ; fixing  25 
i as  the  age  of  a deacon,  30  as  that  of  a priest  or 
i bishop,  &c.  It  was  assembled  “ ex  permissu 
domini  nostri  gloriosissimi  magnificentissimique 
I I'egis,”  sc.  Alaric;  without  any  mention  of  the 
pope  (Symmachus),  save  as  mentioning  his  vear 
in  the  title  (Mansi,  viii.  319-346).  [A.  W.  H.J 

AGE,  CANONICAL.  The  age  required  by 
i the  canons  for  ordination.  In  the  case  of  bishops, 

! it  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  of  the  Church 
! from  early  times  that  they  should  be  thirty 
I years  old  at  the  time  of  their  ordination.  This 
rule,  however,  was  frequently  dispensed  with, 
either  in  cases  of  necessity  or  in  order  to  pro- 
mote persons  of  extraordinary  worth  and  singular 
qualifications.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  rule  was  observed  from  the  days  of  the 
j Apostles,  as  it  is  nowhere  enjoined  in  St.  Paul’s 
' Pastoral  Epistles  or  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
| ment.  And  in  the  so-called  Apostolical  Consti- 
j tutions,  which  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
I system  of  the  Eastern  Church  as  it  was  es- 
■ tablished  about  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
i fifty  is  the  age  required  of  a bishop  at  his  ordi- 
| nation,  except  he  be  a man  of  singular  merit, 
which  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  years. 

The  age  of  thirty  is  required  by  implication 
by  the  Council  of  Neocaesarea,  a.d.  314,  which 
forbids  to  admit  any  one,  however  well  qualified, 
to  the  priesthood,  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  that  age  be- 
gan His  ministry.  The  Council  of  Agde  (Con- 
cilium Agathense)  forbids  the  ordination  of 
bishops  or  priests  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

By  this  rule,  as  enacted  by  the  above-named 
councils,  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Church 
has  been  regulated.  The  deviations,  however, 
in  special  cases  have  been  numerous,  and  for 
these  a warrant  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Timothy,  whose  early  ordination  as  Bishop  of 
Ephesus  is  inferred  from  the  Apostle’s  admo- 
nition,— “ Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth  ” (l 
Tim.  iv.  12).  We  learn  from  Eusebius,  that 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  his  brother  Atheno- 
dorus  were  both  ordained  bishops  very  young  ; 
evi  veovs  £,u<pa>.  It  is  probable  that  Athanasius 
was  ordained  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  before  he 
was  thirty.  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  as  all 
authors  agree,  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  a.d.  471. 

In  later  times,  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age  have  been  ordained  to  the  episcopate  by 
papal  dispensation ; but  this  abuse  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Church. 

Presbyters,  like  bishops,  might  not  be  ordained 
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before  the  age  of  thirty.  Justinian,  indeed, 
enacted  that  none  should  be  a presbyter  before 
thirty-five;  but  the  Sixth  General  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople reduced  it  to  the  old  period,  appointing 
thirty  for  a priest  and  twenty-five  for  a deacon. 
Which  ages  were  also  settled  in  the  Saxon  Church, 
as  appears  by  Egbert’s  Collection  of  the  Canons 
then  in  force  in  this  country. 

The  councils  of  Agde,  506,  of  Carthage,  397, 
of  Trullo,  692,  of  Toledo,  633,  all  prescribe 
twenty-five  as  the  minimum  of  age  for  a deacon  ; 
and,  according  to  Bingham,  this  rule  was  ve ry 
nicely  observed,  so  that  we  scarce  meet  with  an 
instance  of  any  one  that  was  ordained  before  this 
age  in  all  the  history  of  the  Church.  For  this  the 
Council  of  Toledo  cites  the  Levitical  precedent. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  age  of  thirty  is  still 
prescribed  for  a priest,  and  twenty-five  for  a 
deacon.  In  our  own  Church,  the  first  Prayer- 
book  of  Edward  VI.  prescribed  twenty-one  for 
deacons,  twenty-four  for  priests.  The  present 
rubric  is  a provision  of  Canon  34. 

(Bingham,  t.  1,  xx.  20  ; Landon’s  Manual  of 
Councils  ; Comber’s  Companion  ; Prayerbook  in- 
terleaved.) [D.  B.] 

AGENDA  (from  agere  in  the  special  sense  of 
performing  a sacred  act).  A word  used  to  desig- 
nate both  the  mass  and  other  portions  of  Divine 
service. 

1.  In  the  plural. — The  second  Council  of  Car- 
thage (390)  speaks  of  presbyters  who  committed 
a breach  of  discipline,  in  that  “ agant  agenda  ” in 
private  houses,  without  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  (Canon  9).  Innocent  I.  ( Epistola  ad  De- 
centium,  § 3,  p.  552,  Migne)  speaks  of  cele- 
brating other  agenda,  in  contrast  with  the  con- 
secration of  the  mysteries. 

2.  The  plural  form  “ agenda  ” came  in  time, 
like  “ Biblia,”  to  be  considered  a singular  femi- 
nine. For  instance,  St.  Benedict  in  his  Rule,  c. 
13  (p.  291),  speaking  of  the  morning  and  evening 
office,  says,  “ Agenda  matutina  et  vespertina  non 
transeat.” 

3.  The  word  “agenda”  is  not  nnfrequently 
used  absolutely  to  denote  the  office  for  the  dead. 
This  may  not  improbably  be  the  case  in  the 
canon  quoted  above  by  the  II.  Cone.  Carthage ; 
and  it  is  certainly  used  in  this  sense  by  Venerable 
Bede,  when,  speaking  of  local  commemorations  of 
the  dead,  he  says,  “ Per  omne  sabbatum  a presby- 
tero  loci  illius  Agendae  eorum  sollenniter  cele- 
brantur  ” ( Vita  St.  Augustini,  in  Ducange  s.  v.). 
Compare  Menard’s  note  in  his  edition  of  Gregory’s 
Sacramentary , p.  482.  (Ducange’s  Glossary , s.  v. 

“ Agenda  ”).  [C.]  ; 

AGNES,  or  AGXE  ( ayv b).  (1)  The  virgin, 
mai’tyr  at  Rome.  Her  Natalis,  which  is  an  an- 
cient and  highly-honoured  festival,  is  celebrated 
Jan.  21  (Mart.  Pom.  Vet.,  Hieron .,  Bedae) : Octave, 
Jan.  28  (ib.).  Proper  office  for  the  Natalis  in  I 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  p.  23,  and  Antiphon  ' 
in  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  664.  By  Theodorus  Lector 
(Ecloga  ii.)  the  deposition  of  her  relics  is  joined 
with  the  deposition  of  those  of  Stephen  and 
Laurence  (see  Greg.  Sacram.  p.  304,  ed.  Menard).  ^ 
She  is  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Gregorian  Canon, 
where  her  name  appeal’s  in  the  form  Agne. 

Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccl.  iv.  345)  conjectures 
that  the  second  festival  on  Jan.  28  commemorates 
the  apparition  of  St.  Agnes  to  her  parents  eight 
days  after  her  death. 


Her  remains  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  a 
\praediolum  belonging  to  her  family  on  the  Via 
Nomentana.  The  crypt  dug  to  receive  them  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  famous  cemetery  of  St. 
1 Agnes.  Two  churches  at  Rome  are  dedicated  to 
St.  Agnes,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  that  built 
, by  Constantine  at  the  request  of  his  daughter 
Constantia,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient basilicas  in  Rome.  In  early  times,  it  was 
customary  for  the  Pope  to  be  present  at  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Agnes  in  this  church,  in  which 
Gregory  the  Great  delivered  several  of  his  homi- 
lies (e.g.  in  Matt.  c.  xiii.,  Horn.  2);  and  in  this 
church  still,  on  Jan.  21,  the  lambs  are  blessed, 
I fi'°m  the  wool  of  which  the  Pallia  destined  for 
archbishops  are  to  be  made. 


In  the  illustration,  taken  from  an  ancient 
glass  vessel,  the  doves  on  each  side  bear  the  two 
crowns  of  Chastity  and  of  Martyrdom.  This 
representation  illustrates  the  verse  of  Prudent ius 
(Peristeph.  xiv.  7), 

“ Duplex  corona  est  praestita  martyri.” 
Representations  of  St.  Agnes  are  found  very  fre- 
quently on  glass  vessels  in  the  catacombs ; only 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  found  more  often  so 
represented.  When  alone,  she  is  generally  placed 
between  two  trees ; sometimes  she  is  at  the  side 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; sometimes  between  the 
Lord  and  St.  Laurence ; between  St.  Vincent 
and  St.  Hippolytus ; between  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul. 

(2)  There  is  another  festival  of  St.  Agnes  on 
Oct.  18  (Mart.  Hieron.).  Tillemont  (1.  c.)  con- 
jectures that  this  was  instituted  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  dedication  of  some  church  in  her 
honour.  (Martignv,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  chre't.  p. 
22  ff.  ; the  Abbe  Martigny  has  also  written  a 
monograph,  Notice  historique,  liturgique,  et  arche'o- 
logique  sur  le  Culte  de  Stc.  Agvcs.  Paris  et 
Lyons,  1847.)  [C.] 

AGNITUS,  commemorated  Aug.  16  (Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C.j 

AGNUS  DEI.  The  versicle  “Agnus  Dei,  qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi,  Miserere  nobis,”  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  “ Agnus  Dei.” 

1.  A reference  to  the  “ Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,”  was  intro- 
duced (as  was  natural)  into  some  of  the  liturgies 
at  an  early  period.  Thus  in  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  during  the  breaking  of  the  bread, 
the  priest  says,  MeAi£eTai  nal  tiicuiepifcrai  d 
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apvbs  tov  Qeov  (Neale’s  Tetralogia , 176);  and  in 
that  of  St.  James,  after  breaking  and  signing 
with  the  cross,  the  priest  says,  ’iSe  6 apvbs  tov 
Qeov , b Tibs  tov  Tlarphs,  6 ctfpow  tt)V  apapriav 
tov  nbapov,  (XtpayiaaQels  virep  tt\s  tov  ubapov 
(coris  /cal  (T u>T7]picts  (lb.  179).  And  in  the  ancient 
“ Morning  Hymn  ” [Gloria  in  Excelsis] 
adopted  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Liturgies, 
the  deprecation  is  found  : ‘O  apvbs  tov  Qeov, 
*0  T lbs  tov  Harpbs,  6 aipoov  Tas  apapTias  tov 
Kocrpov,  'EKegcror  7]pas. 

2.  At  the  Trullan  Council  (692)  it  was  decreed, 
among  other  matters,  that  the  Lord  should  no 
longer  be  pictured  in  churches  under  the  form  of  a 
lamb,  but  in  human  form  (Canon  82).  The  then 
Pope,  however,  Sergius  I.,  rejected  the  decrees  of 
this  Council  (though  its  conclusions  had  been 
subscribed  by  the  Papal  legates),  and  Anastasius 
the  Librarian  (in Baron.,  an.  701,vol.xii.  179)  tells 
us  that  this  Pope  first  ordered  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  breaking  of  the  Lord’s  body,  the  “ Agnus 
Dei  ” should  be  chanted  by  clerks  and  people. 
Some  think  that  Sergius  ordered  it  to  be  said 
thrice,  where  it  had  previously  been  said  only 
once  ; others,  as  Krazer  (Be  Liturgiis,  p.  545), 
that  he  ordered  it  to  be  said  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  as  being  a prayer  for 
all ; not,  as  previously,  by  the  choir  only.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  evidence  of  the  Ordines 
Romani  I.,  II.,  and  III.  (Mabillon,  Museum  Itali- 
cum , ii.  pp.  29,  50,  59),  and  of  Amalarius  of 
Metz,  shows  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury the  choir  alone,  and  not  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  chanted  the  “ Agnus  Dei and  this  was 
the  case  also  when  Innocent  III.  wrote  his  trea- 
tise' on  the  “ Mystery  of  the  Altar.”  The  Ordines 
Romani  do  not  define  the  number  of  repetitions  of 
the  versicle ; but  Martene  (Be  Ritibus  Ecclesiae, 
lib.  i.,  c.  4,  art.  9)  proves  from  ancient  documents 
that  the  threefold  repetition  was  expressly  en- 
joined in  some  churches — as  in  that  of  Tours — 
before  the  year  1000 ; and  in  the  12th  century 
this  custom  prevailed  in  most  churches.  Subse- 
quently, probably  from  about  the  14th  century, 
the  “ Agnus  Dei  ” came  to  be  said  in  a low  voice 
by  the  priest  with  his  deacon  and  subdeacon.  In 
later  times,  says  Innocent  III.  (Be  sacro  Altaris 
Mysterio , i.  4,  p.  910,  Migne),  as  trouble  and  ad- 
versity fell  upon  the  Church,  the  response  at  the 
third  repetition  was  changed  into  “ Dona  nobis 
pacem in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran 
only  was  the  older  form  retained.  When 
the  substitution  of  “ Dona  nobis  pacem  ” 
was  made  is  uncertain ; it  is  found  in  no 
MS.  older  than  the  year  1000.  The  reason 
which  Innocent  gives  for  the  introduction  of  the 
prayer  for  peace  may  perhaps  be  the  real  one ; 
but  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  conjecture  that  it 
had  reference  to  the  u pax,”  or  kiss  of  peace, 
which  was  to  follow. 

3.  Gerbert  (Be  Musica  Sacra,  i.  p.  458)  men- 
tions among  ancient  customs  the  chanting  of  the 
“ Agnus  Dei  ” by  the  choir  during  the  time  that 
the  people  communicated,  before  the  antiphon 
called  “ Communio  ” (Daniel,  Codex  Liturgicus, 
i.  148). 

4.  The  “ Agnus  Dei  ” was  sometimes  interpo- 
lated with  “ tropes  for  instance,  the  following 
form  is  quoted  by  Cardinal  Bona  from  an  ancient 
missal,  the  date  of  which  he  does  not  mention  : 
“Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  crimina 
tollis , aspera  mollis,  Agnus  honoris,  Miserere  nobis. 


Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  mine -a 
sanas,  arduaplanas,  Agnus  amoris,  Miserere  nobis. 
Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  sordida 
mundas,  cuncta  foecundas,  Agnus  odoris,  Dona 
nobis  pacem  ” (Be  Rebus  Liturgicis,  lib.  ii.  c.  16, 
p.  473).  And  Rupert  of  Deutz  has  the  addition, 
“ Qui  sedes  ad  dextram  Patris,  Miserere  nobis  ” 
(Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  i.  142). 

5.  In  the  Ambrosian  rite  the  “ Agnus  Dei  ” 
occurs  only  in  masses  for  the  dead ; where,  after 
“ Dona  nobis  pacem,”  the  words  are  added,  “ Re- 
quiem sempiternam,  et  locum  indulgentiae  cum 
sanctis  tuis  in  gloria  ” (Krazer,  Be  Liturgiis 
p.  637). 

6.  A legend  preserved  by  Robert  of  Mount  St. 

Michael  (in  Bona,  Be  Reb.  Lit.  lib.  ii.  c.  16)  tells 
how,  in  the  year  1183,  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared 
to  a woodman  at  work  in  a forest,  and  gave  him 
a medal  bearing  her  own  image  and  that  of  her 
Son,  with  the  legend  “ Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  pec- 
cata mundi,  Dona  nobis  pacem.”  This  she  bade 
him  bear  to  the  bishop,  and  tell  him  that  all  who 
wished  the  peace  of  the  Church  should  make 
such  medals  as  these,  and  wear  them  in  token  of 
peace.  [C.] 

AGNUS  DEI.  A medallion  of  wax,  bearing 
the  figure  of  a lamb.  It  was  an  ancient  custom 
to  distribute  to  the  worshippers,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter,  particles  of  wax  taken  from 
the  Paschal  taper,  which  had  been  solemnly 
blessed  on  the  Easter  Eve  of  the  previous  year. 
These  particles  were  burned  in  houses,  fields,  or 
vineyards,  to  secure  them  against  evil  influences 
or  thunder-strokes. 

In  Rome  itself,  however,  instead  of  a Paschal 
taper,  the  archdeacon  was  accustomed  to  pro- 
nounce a benediction  over  a mixture  of  oil  and 
wax,  from  which  small  medallions  bearing  the 
figure  of  a lamb  were  made,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  people  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  espe- 
cially to  the  newly  baptised.  (Ordo  Romanus  I. 
pp.  25,  31 ; Amalarius  de  Eccl.  Off.  i.  17,  p. 
1033 ; Pseudo-Alcuin,  de  Biv.  Off.  c.  19,  p.  482.) 

In  modern  times  this  benediction  of  the  Agnus 
Dei  is  reserved  to  the  Pope  himself,  and  takes 
place  in  the  first  year  of  each  pontificate,  and 
every  seventh  year  following. 

The  Paschal  taper  was  anciently  thought  to 
symbolise  the  pillar  of  fire  which  guided  the 
Israelites,  and  the  Agnus  Bei  the  Passover  Lamb 
(Amalarius,  u.  s.  c.  18 ; compare  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary,  p.  71;  “Deus,  cujus  antiqua 
miracula  in  praesenti  quoque  saeculo  coruscare 
sentimus”). 

A waxen  Agnus  Dei  is  said  to  have  been  among 
the  presents  made  by  Gregory  the  Great  to 
Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards  (Frisi, 
Memorie  di  Monza , i.  34) ; but  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  mentioned  by  the  saint  himself  in  the 
letter  (Episi.  xiv.  12,  p.  1270)  in  which  he  gives 
a list  of  his  presents.  One  was  found  in  1725  in 
the  church  of  San  Clemente  on  the  Coelian  Hill 
at  Rome,  in  a tomb  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Flavius  Clemens  a martyr.  This  Agnus  is  sup- 
posed, by  De  Vitry  (in  Calogiera’s  Raccolta, 
xxxiii.  280),  to  have  been  placed  in  the  tomb  at 
the  translation  of  the-relics  which  he  thinks  took 
place  in.  the  7th  century. 

An  Agnus  was  frequently  enclosed  in  a case  or 
reliquary ; and  some  existing  examples  of  such 
cases  are  thought  to  be  of  the  8th  or  9th  cen- 
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tury.  A very  remarkable  one,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Charlemagne,  is  among  the  treasures 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle ; but  the  style  appears  to  be 
of  a much  later  age  than  that  of  Charlemagne 
(Cahicr  and  Martin,  Melanges  of Archdologic, 
vol.  i.  pi.  xix.  fig.  D.).  [C.] 

AGRICIUS,  Bishop  of  Trfcves  and  confessor, 
deposition  Jan.  13  ( Mart . Bedae').  [C.] 

AGRICOLA.  (1)  In  Africa,  martyr,  com- 
memorated Nov.  3 (M.  Hieron.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Bologna,  commemorated  Nov. 
27  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(3)  Saint,  Natale  Dec.  3 (M.  Bedae). 

(4)  In  Auvergne,  Dec.  9 ( M . Hicron.). 

(5)  At  Ravenna,  Dec.  16  ( M . Hieron.).  [C.] 

AGRIPPINA,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemo- 
rated June  23  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

AGRIPPINENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Co- 
logne, Council  of.] 

AGRIPPINUS,  of  Alexandria,  commemo- 
rated July  15  (Mart.  Hieron.) ; Jakatit  5 = Jan. 
30  (Cal.  Ethiop.). 

AINOI.  [Lauds.] 

AISLE.  [Church.] 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  COUNCILS  OF 
(Aquisgranensia  Concilia)  : — i.  a.d.  789  ; a 
mixed  synod  held  under  Charlemagne  in  his 
palace,  which  enacted  82  capitulars  respecting 
the  Church,  16  ad  monachos , 21  on  matters  of  a 
mixed  kind  (Baluz.,  Capit.  i.  209). — ii.  a.d.  797  ; 
also  under  Charlemagne,  and  consisting  of  bishops, 
abbats,  and  counts  ; at  which  11  capitulars  were 
made  respecting  matters  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
and  33  “ de  partibus  Saxoniae.”  The  canons  (46) 
of  Theodulph,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  “ ad  parochiae 
suae  sacerdotes,”  are  appended  to  this  council 
(Baluz.,  Capit.  i.  250  ; Mansi,  xiii.  994-1022). — 
iii.  a.d.  799 ; also  under  Charlemagne,  and  in 
his  palace,  of  bishops,  abbats,  and  monks,  where 
Felix  of  Urgel  was  induced  by  Alcuin  to  re- 
nounce the  heresy  of  Adoptianism  (Mansi,  xiii. 
1033-1040,  from  Alcuin,  ad  Elipand.  i.,  and  the 
Vita  Alcuin.). — iv.  A.D.  802,  October ; also  under 
Charlemagne,  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
who  then  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him 
(Mansi,  xiii.  1102). — v.  a.d.  809,  November; 
also  under  Charlemagne,  upon  the  question  of 
the  Filioque ; which  sent  messengers  to  Pope 
Leo  III.,  and  was  instructed  by  him  to  omit  the 
words  from  the  Creed,  although  the  doctrine 
itself  was  de  fide  (Mansi,  xiv.  17-28).  The  later 
Councils  of  Aix  are  beyond  the  period  assigned 
to  this  work.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ALB  (alba,-  tunica  alba , tunica  talaris , j ooderis, 
linea,  supparus , subucula , camisia  ; see  also  Sti- 
Charion). 

§ 1.  The  word  and  its  derivation. — The  Latin 
word  alba , the  fuller  expression  for  which  is 
tunica  alba , first  appears,  as  the  technical  de- 
signation of  a white  tunic,  in  a passage  of  Vopis- 
cus,  who  speaks  of  an  alba  subserica,  or  tunic 
made  of  silk  interwoven  with  some  other  mate- 
rial, sent  as  a present,  circ.  265,  a.d.,  from  Gal- 
lienus  to  Claudius  (Hist.  August.  Script.  Tre- 
bellius  in  Claudio , p.  208).  The  same  expression, 
alba  subserica , occurs  more  than  once  in  a letter 
of  the  Emperor  Valerian.  The  word  survives  in 
the  Fr.  “ aube,M  as  in  our  own  “ alb.”  The  cor- 
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responding  Italian  word  “camice”  in  derived 
from  “ camisia  ” (see  below,  § 3). 

§ 2.  Ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word,  and  of  the 
vestment. — There  are  two  uses  of  the  term  in 
ancient  writers,  between  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish.  When  used  in  the  singulai 
it  has  generally  the  technical  meaning  above  no- 
ticed, that  of  a white  tunic.  But  in  the  plural 
the  phrase  in  albis,  and  the  like,  may  either 
mean  “ in  albs,”  or,  more  vaguely  and  compre- 
hensively, “in  white  garments.”  Context  only 
can  determine  which  is  meant. 

The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  technical 
use  of  the  term,  as  a designation  of  a vestment 
of  Christian  ministry,  occurs  in  a canon  of  the 
African  church  (Concil.  Carthag.  iv.  can.  41), 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  That 
canon  prescribes  that  deacons  shall  not  wear  the 
alb  except  when  engaged  in  Divine  service.  “ Ut 
diaconus  tempore  oblationis  tantum,  vel  lectionis, 
alba  utatur.”  This  probably  implies  that  bishops 
and  presbyters,  but  not  deacons,  were  allowed 
to  wear  in  ordinary  life  a long  white  tunic,  re- 
sembling that  worn  in  divine  service.  Other 
early  canons,  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
habits,  show,  as  does  thac  last  quoted,  that  there 
was  a. general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  dea- 
cons, and  other  yet  inferior  orders,  to  assume  the 
insignia  which  properly  belonged  to  the  higher 
grades  of  the  ministry.  “ Human  nature  ” had 
found  its  expression  in  such  and  the  like  ways  in 
the  early  church  as  in  later  times. 

This  conjecture  as  to  an  alb  being  worn  by 
bishops  and  presbyters  even  in  ordinary  life 
(from  the  time  of  the  “ Peace  of  the  Church  ” 
under  Constantine),  at  least  on  occasions  when 
“full  dress”  was  required,  is  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  mosaics  in  the  church  of  St.  George 
at  Thessalonica.  These  date  in  all  probability 
from  the  4th  century.  Among  the  personages 
represented,  all  of  them  in  the  more  stately  dress 
of  ordinary  life,  there  are  two  only  who  are 
ecclesiastics,  Philip  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  and  the 
Presbyter  Romanus  ; and  the  dress  of  each  is  so 
arranged  as  to  show  the  white  chiton  (or  tunic), 
though  an  outer  tunic  of  darker  colour  is  also 
worn.  In  this  respect  their  dress  differs  from 
that  of  the  other  figures,  which  are  those  of  lay- 
men. These  mosaics  are  figured  in  the  Byzantine 
Architecture  of  Texier  and  Pullan  (Lond.,  1864). 
That  an  alb  was  so  worn,  more  or  less  generally, 
by  presbyters,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  West 
in  later  centuries,  appears  clearly  from  such  a 
direction  as  that  of  Leo  IV.  in  his  Cura  Pastor - 
alis : “ Nullus  in  alba  qua  in  suo  usu  utitur 
praesumat  missas  cantare.”  This  direction,  is 
repeated  almost  verbatim  in  the  Capitula  of 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  (f 882),  and  in  the  Disciplina 
Ecclesiastica  of  Regino,  abbot  of  Prume,  in  the 
following  century. 

§ 3.  Primitive  forms  of  the  Alb. — In  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  the  alb  of  Christian  ministry 
was  of  full  and  flowing  shape,  and  distinguished 
in  this  respect  from  the  closely-fitted  tunic  of 
Levitical  priesthood.  St.  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Fa- 
biolam)  follows  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.  iii.  7)  in 
dwelling  particularly  on  this  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  Levitical  tunic ; and  in  order  to 
convey  to  his  readers  an  idea  of  its  general  ap- 
pearance, he  is  obliged  to  refer  them  to  the  linen 
shirts,  called  camisiae,  worn  by  soldiers  when  on 
service.  More  than  four  centuries  later,  Amala- 
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nos  of  Metz  quotes  this  passage  of  St.  Jerome, 
in  his  treatise  De  Ecclesiasticis  Officiis  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  18) ; and  expressly  notices  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  alb  differed  from  the  poderis,  or  full- 
length  tunic  of  Levitical  ministry,  in  that,  while 
this  last  was  strictum , closely  iitted  to  the  body, 
that  of  the  church  was  largum,  full  and  flowing. 
With  this  statement  the  earliest  monuments  of 
ministering  vestments  quite  accord.  The  albs 
(if  they  be  not  rather  dalmatics)  worn  by 
Archbishop  Maximian  and  his  attendant  clergy 
in  the  Ravenna  mosaics  (see  Yestiarium  Chris- 
tianum,  PI.  xxviii. ; and  under  vestments),  and 
in  a less  degree,  that  assigned  to  the  deacon  in 
the  fresco  representing  Ordination  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Hermes  at  Rome  (Aringhi,  Roma 
Ru'it.  tom.  ii.  p.  329);  and  again  those  worn  J 
under  a planeta  by  Pope  Cornelius  of  Rome  and  | 
St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage  in  frescoes  of  (probably) 
the  8th  century  (De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.  vol.  i.  pp.  . 
298-304)  all  agree  in  this  respect.  In  these  j 
last,  particularly,  the  albs  (possibly  dalmatics,  j 
q.  v.)  worn  under  the  planeta,  have  sleeves  as  j 
large  as  those  of  a modern  surplice. 

But  while  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  prevailing 
form,  we  have  pictorial  evidence  to  show,  that, 
in  the  ninth  century  certainly,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility at  a considerably  earlier  time,  a different  i 
form  of  alb  was  in  use  side  by  side  with  the  first. 


Considerations  of  practical  convenience  deter- 
mined this,  as  had  been  the  case,  we  may  well 
believe,  in  the  case  of  the  Levitical  priests.  If 
these  latter,  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacrificial 
duties,  would  have  been  not  only  incommoded 
but  endangered  by  wearing  full  and  flowing  linen 
garments,  so  were  there  occasions,  particularly 
the  administration  of  baptism,  when  large  and 
full  sleeves,  like  those  of  the  ordinary  alb  or 
dalmatic,  would  have  been  inconvenient  in  the 
highest  degree  to  those  engaged  in  offices  of 
Christian  ministry.  We  find  accordingly,  in  an 
illumination  dating  from  the  9th  century  (see 
woodcut  in  the  article  baptism),  that  the  priest 
in  baptizing  wore  a closely  fitted  alb,  girded. 
This  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  earliest 
example  in  Christian  art  of  an  alb  so  shaped ; 
but  in  later  centuries,  as  the  “ sacred  vest- 
ments ” continually  increased  in  number,  the 
alb,  which  was  worn  underneath  the  rest,  was 
■ gradually  more  and  more  contracted  in  form ; 
and  at  the  present  time  the  alb,  technically  so 
called,  is  a closely-fitting  vestment,  girded, 
nearly  resembling  that  of  the  priest  in  the  plate 
just  referred  to. 

§ 4.  Decoration  of  the  alb.—  Like  other  vest- 
ments which,  in  primitive  times,  were  of  white 
linen  only,  the  alb  was  often  enriched  in  later 
times  in  respect  of  ornament,  material,  and 
colour.  Details  as  to  this  are  given  by  Bock 
( Liturgische  Geicander,  ii.  33)  and  by  Dr.  Rock 
( Church  of  our  Fathers , vol.  i.  p.  424  sqq.).  The 
most  common  ornaments  of  the  kind  were  known 
as  parurae  (a  shorter  form  of  paraturae),  which 
were  oblong  patches,  richly  coloured  and  orna- 
mented, attached  to  the  tunic.  Hence  a distinc- 
tion between  aVoa  parata , an  alb  with  “ ap- 
parels ” (technically  so  called),  and  alba  pura , 
this  last  being  the  “ white  alb  plain  ” spoken  of 
in  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VL  These 
albae  paratae  date,  according  to  Professor  Weiss, 
from  the  close  of  the  10th  century  (Kosium- 
kutide,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  667).  But  this  is  true  only  of 


ecclesiastical  use.  Ornaments  like  in  kind  to 
these  apparels  had  long  been  in  use  for  the  richer 
albs  worn  by  persons  of  high  secular  rank.  They 
were  called  Paragaudae,  from  a Syriac  word  of 
similar  import.  See  Casaubon’s  note  on  the  pas- 
sage of  Trebcllius  referred  to  in  § 1.  [W.B.M.] 

ALB  ANUS  (1)  (St.  Alban)  or  Albinub 
{Mart.  Hieron.)  and  his  companions,  martyrs  in 
Britain,  commemorated  June  22  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Hieron .,  et  Bedae). 

(2)  Saint,  commemorated  December  1 {M. 
Bedae ).  [C.] 

ALBIXUS.  (1)  Bishop  and  confessor,  com- 
memorated March  1 {Mart.  Hieron .,  Bedae). 

(2)  Martyr,  June  21  {M.  Bedae).  [C.] 

ALCESTER,  Council  of  (Alnense  Con- 
cilium), a.d.  709  ; an  imaginary  council,  resting 
solely  on  the  legendary  life  of  Ecgwin.  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  founder  of  Evesham  Abbey,  bx 
Brihtwald  of  Worcester  (or  Glastonbury);  said 
to  have  been  held  to  confirm  the  grants  made 
to  Evesham  (Wilk.  i.  72,  73;  Mansi,  xii.  182- 
189).  Wilfrid  of  York,  said  to  have  been  at  the 
council,  died  June  23,  709.  [A  W.  H.] 

ALDEGUNDIS,  virgin,  deposition  Jan.  30 
{Mart.  Bedae).  [C.] 

ALDERMANN.  [Ealdopman.] 

ALEXANDER,  (1)  martyr  under  Decius, 
commemorated  Jan.  30  {Mart.  Rom.  Yet.). 

(2)  Commemorated  Feb.  9 {Mart.  Bedae). 

(3)  Son  of  Claudius,  martvr  at  Ostia,  Feb. 
18  (*.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  Feb.  26  {lb.) ; April 
10  {M.  Hieron.). 

(5)  Of  Thessalonica,  Feb.  27  {M.  Hieron.). 

(6)  Of  Africa,  March  5 {M.  Hieron.). 

(7)  Of  Nicomedia,  March  6 {M.  Hieron.). 

(8)  With  Gaius,  March  10  {Mart.  Bedae). 

(9)  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  martyr,  March  18 
{Mart.  Rom.  Yet.,  Bedae). 

(10)  Martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  March 
28  {Mart.  Rom.  Yet.) ; Mar.  27  {M.  Bedae). 

(11)  Saint,  April  24  {Mart.  Bedae)  ; April  21 
{Hieron.). 

(12)  The  Pope,  mart  vr  at  Rome  under  Trajan, 
May  3 {Mart.  Rom.  Yet.,  Bedae).  Named  in  tho 
Gregorian  Canon,  Antiphon  in  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  693. 

(13)  Martvr  at  Bergamo,  Aug.  26  {Mart.  Rom. 
Yet.). 

(14)  Bishop  and  confessor,  Aug.  28  {Tb.). 

(15)  “In  Sabinis,”  Sept.  9 {lb.  et  Hieron.). 

(16)  Commemorated  Sept.  10  {M.  Hieron.). 

(17)  In  Capua,  Oct.  15  {M.  Hieron.). 

(18)  Patriarch,  Nov.  7 {Cal.  Armen.) ; Miaziah 
22  = April  17,  and  Nahasse  18  = Aug.  11  {Cal. 
Ethiop.). 

(19)  Bishop  and  martyr,  Nov.  26  {M.  R.  F.). 

(20)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  translated  Dec. 

12  (7b.).  [C.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  CATECHETICAL 
SCHOOL  OF.  The  school  thus  described  occu- 
pies an  exceptional  position  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Everywhere,  of  course,  there 
was  instruction  {Ka.TT)xycrts)  of  some  kind  for  con- 
verts [Catechumens]  ; everywhere,  before  long, 
there  must  have  been  some  provision  made  for 
the  educat  ion  of  Christian  children.  That  at  Alex- 
andria was  the  only  one  which  acquired  a special 
reputation,  and  had  a succession  of  illustrious 
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teachers,  affected,  directly  and  indirectly,  ' 
the  theology  of  the  Church  at  large.  The  lives 
of  those  teachers,  and  the  special  characteristics 
of  their  theological  speculations  will  be  treated 
of  elsewhere.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  consider  [ 
(1)  the  outward  history  of  the  school ; (2)  its 
actual  mode  of  working,  and  general  influence  on 
the  religious  life  of  the  Alexandrian  Church. 

(1.)  The  origin  of  the  Alexandrian  school  * is 
buried  in  obscurity.  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  v.  10) 
speaks  of  it  as  of  long  standing  (e£  apxaiov 
tdov s),  but  the  earliest  teacher  whom  he  names  is 
Pantaenus,  circ.  a.d.  180.  If  we  were  to  accept 
the  authority  of  Philip  of  Sida  (Fragm.  in  Dod- 
well’s  Dissert,  in  Iren.  Oxf.  pp.  488—497),  the 
honour  of  being  its  founder  might  be  conceded 
to  Athenagoras,  the  writer  of  the  Apologia ; and 
this  would  carry  us  a few  years  further.  But  the 
authority  of  Philip  is  but  slight.  His  list  is 
manifestly  inaccurate,  the  name  of  Clement  com- 
ing after  Origen,  and  even  after  Dionysius,  and 
the  silence  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  must  be  held 
to  outweigh  his  assertion.  Conjecture  may  look 
to  St.  Mark  (Hieron.,  Cat.  36),  with  more  proba- 
bility, perhaps,  to  Apollos,  as  having  been  the  first 
conspicuous  teacher  at  Alexandria.  Pantaenus, 
however,  is  the  first  historical  name.  He  taught 
both  orally  and  by  his  writings,  and,  though  his 
work  was  interrupted  by  a mission  to  India,  he 
seems  to  hare  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  to 
have  continued  teaching  there  till  his  death. 
First  working  with  him,  and  then  succeeding 
him,  we  have  the  name  of  Clement,  and  find  him 
occupying  the  post  of  teacher  till  the  persecution 
of  Severus,  a.d.  202,  when  he  with  others  fled  for 
safety.  The  vacant  place  was  filled  by  Origen 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  3),  then  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  but  already  well  known  as  a teacher  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  as  having  studied 
profoundly  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  he  himself 
had  attended  Clement’s  classes.  As  it  was,  seekers 
after  truth  came  to  him  in  such  numbers  that  he 
renounced  his  work  as  an  instructor  in  other 
subjects,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  of  the 
school  which  was  thus  reopened.  Clement  may 
possibly  have  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  worked 
with  him  till  his  death,  circ.  A.D.  220.  Origen 
himself  left  soon  afterwards,  and  founded,  in  some 
sense,  a rival  school  at  Caesarea.  Of  the  teachers 
that  followed  we  know  little  more  than  the  names. 
Philip  of  Sida  (l.  c.)  gives  them  as  Heracias, 
Dionysius,  Pierius,  Theognostus,  Serapion,  Peter, 
Macarius,  Didymus,  Rhodon.  Eusebius  (H.  E. 
vii.  32)  names  Pierius  as  a man  of  philosophical 
attainments  at  Alexandria,  and  mentions  Achillas 
more  distinctly  as  having  been  entrusted  with 
the  8iSaaKa\eTov  there  under  the  episcopate  of 
Theonas.  He  further  speaks  of  the  school  as 
existing  in  his  own  time  (circ.  A.D.  330).  Theo- 
doret  (i.  1)  names  Arius  as  having  at  one  time  been 
the  chief  teacher  there,  and  Sozomen  ( H.E . iii.  15) 
and  Rufinus  (H.  E.  ii.  7)  name  Didymus,  a teacher 
who  became  blind,  as  having  held  that  post  for  a 
long  period  of  years  (circ.  a.d.  340-395).  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  assisted  by 
Rhodon  as  a coadjutor,  who,  on  his  death,  re- 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  names  by  which  it 
is  described -{1)  to  tJjs  Karr/xnaeaK,  or  to  tuv  lepatv 
A oytuv  SiSaoicaA.eioi',  Euseb.,  H.  E.  v.  10,  vi  3,  26  : (2)  to 
Upov  hJiajjKaXzLov  rwv  iepwv  fia&Tjfuir *ov,  Sozom.  iii.  15  : 
(3)  Ecdeiiastica  Schda,  Hierom,  Cat.  c.  38. 


moved  to  Sida,  where  he  numbered  among  his 
pupils  the  Philip  from  whom  we  get  the  list  of 
the  succession.  This  seems  to  have  broken  up  the 
school,  and  we  are  unable  to  trace  it  further. 

(2.)  The  pattern  upon  which  the  work  at  Alex- 
andria was  based  may  be  found  in  St.  Paul’s 
labours  at  Ephesus.  After  he  ceased  to  address 
the  Jews  through  his  discourses  in  the  synagogue 
he  turned  to  the  “school  ” (trxoAlj)  of  Tyrannus 
(Acts,  xix.  9).  That  “ school  ” was  probably  a 
lecture-hall  (so  the  word  is  used  by  Plutarch,  Vit. 
Arati,  c.  29),  which  had  been  used  by  some  teacher 
of  philosophy  or  rhetoric,  and  in  which  the  apostle 
now  appeared  as  the  instructor  of  all  who  came  to 
inquire  what  the  “ new  doctrine  ” meant.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  must  have  been  soon 
found  necessary  at  a place  like  Alexandria.  With 
teachers  of  philosophy  of  all  schools  lecturing 
round  them,  the  Christian  Society  could  not  but 
feel  the  need  of  lecturers  of  its  own.  Elsewhere, 
among  slaves  and  artisans  it  might  be  enough  to 
hand  down  the  simple  tradition  of  the  faith,  to  de- 
velope  that  teaching  as  we  find  it  in  the  Catecheses 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  age  of  apologists,  ap- 
pealing, as  they  did,  to  an  educated  and  reading 
class,  must  have  made  the  demand  for  such  teachers 
more  urgent,  and  the  appearance  of  Pantaenus  as 
the  first  certainly  known  teacher,  indicates  that 
he  was  summonet  oy  the  Church  to  supply  it. 
In  a room  in  his  own  house,  or  one  hired  for  the 
purpose,  the  teacher  received  the  inquirers  who 
came  to  him.  It  was  not  a school  for  boys,  but 
for  adults.  Men  and  women  alike  had  free  access 
to  him.  The  school  was  open  from  morning 
to  evening.  As  of  old,  in  the  schools  of  the 
Rabbis,  as  in  those  of  the  better  sophists  and 
philosophers  of  Greece,  there  was  no  charge  for 
admission.  If  any  payment  was  made  it  came,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  as  an  honorarium 
from  grateful  pupils  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  4). 
After  a time  he  naturally  divided  his  hearers 
into  classes.  Those  who  were  on  the  threshold 
were,  it  is  natural  to  think,  called  on,  as  in  the 
Cohortitio  ad  Graecos  of  Clement,  to  turn  from 
the  obscenities  and  frivolities  of  Paganism  to  the 
living  and  true  God.  Then  came,  as  in  his  Paeda- 
gogus,  the  “ milk  ” of  Catechesis,  teaching  them 
to  follow  the  Divine  Instructor  by  doing  all 
things,  whether  they  ate  or  drank,  in  obedience 
to  His  will.  Then  the  more  advanced  were  led 
on  to  the  “ strong  meat  ” of  tj  iirotniKr]  Oewpla 
(Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  v.  p.  686,  Pott.).  At  times 
he  would  speak,  as  in  a continuous  lecture, 
and  then  would  pause,  that  men  might  ask  the 
questions  which  were  in  their  hearts  (Origen, 
in  Matt.  Tr.  xiv.  16).  The  treatises  which 
remain  to  us  of  Clement’s,  by  his  own  account 
of  them,  embody  his  reminiscences  of  such  instruc- 
tion partly  as  given  by  others,  partly  doubtless 
as  given  by  himself.  We  may  fairly  look  on 
Origen’s  treatises  and  expositions  as  having  had 
a like  parentage.  (Comp.  Guerike,  De  Schold 
Alex. ; Hasselbach,  De  Schola  Alex.  ; Redepen- 
ning’s  Origenes,  i.  57,  ii.  10;  and  Art.  Alex- 
andrinisches  Catecheten  Schule , in  Herzog’s  Peal. 
Encyclopadie ; Neander’s  Church  History  [Engl. 
Translation],  ii.  260,  et  seq.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  COUNCILS  OF.  There 
were  no  councils  of  Alexandria  proportionate  to 
its  situation  as  the  marine  gate  of  the  East,  or  to 
the  fame  of  its  catechetical  and  eclectic  schools. 
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or  to  its  ecclesiastical  position,  as  having  been 
the  second  see  of  the  world.  And  the  first  of 
them  was  held  A.D.  230,  under  Demetrius,  in  a 
hasty  moment,  to  pass  judgment  upon  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Alexandrians  that  ever 
lived,  Origen : his  chief  fault  being  that  he  had 
been  ordained  priest  in  Palestine,  out  of  the 
diocese.  His  works  were  condemned  in  this, 
and  he  himself  excommunicated  and  deposed  in  a 
subsequent  council ; but  both  sentences  were 
disregarded  by  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  under 
whose  patronage  he  continued  to  teach  and  to 
preach  as  before. 

A.D.  235 — There  was  a synod  under  Heraclas, 
who  is  said  to  have  appointed  20  bishops  ; 
one  of  whom,  Ammonius,  having  betrayed 
the  faith,  was  reclaimed  at  this  synod. 

A.D.  263 — This  was  a synod,  under  Dionysius, 
against  the  errors  of  Sabellius  ; in  another, 
Nepotianus,  a bishop  of  Egypt,  and  Ce- 
rinthus  fell  under  censure  for  their  views 
on  the  Millennium. 

A.D.  306 — under  Peter ; against  Meletius,  a 
bishop  of  Lycopolis,  who  had  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  was  therefore  deposed. 

A.D.  321 — Against  Arius,  who  was  deposed  in 
two  synods  this  year  under  Alexander. 

A.D.  324— Against  Arius  once  more ; but  this 
time  under  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
haa  been  despatched  to  Alexandria  to 
make  enquiries,  by  Constantine. 

A.D.  328 — When  St.  Athanasius  was  conse- 
crated bishop.  (On  the  date,  see  Mansi, 
ii.  1086.) 

A.D.  340 — In  favour  of  St.  Athanasius.  De- 
puties were  sent  from  the  council  to  Rome 
and  Tyre  in  that  sense.  Its  synodical 
letter  is  given  by  St.  Athanasius  in  his  2nd 
Apology. 

A.D.  352 — Called  “ Egyptian  ; ” in  favour  of 
St.  Athanasius  again. 

A.D.  362 — under  St.  Athanasius,  on  his  return 
from  exile,  concerning  those  who  had 
Arianised.  It  published  a synodical  letter. 
On  its  wise  and  temperate  decisions,  see 
Newman’s  Arians,  v.  1. 

A.D.  363 — under  St.  Athanasius  on  the  death  of 
Julian  ; published  a synodical  letter  to  the 
new  emperor  Jovian. 

A.D.  371 — Of  90  bishops,  under  St.  Athanasius : 
to  protest  against  Auxentius  continuing  in 
the  see  of  Milan.  This  is  one  of  those 
called  “ Egyptian.” 

A.D.  371 — under  St.  Athanasius  the  same 
year ; to  receive  a profession  of  faith  from 
Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  which  turned 
out  orthodox. 

A.D.  399 — Against  the  followers  of  Origen, 
who  were  condemned.  Part  of  its  synodical 
letter  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  to  Mennas  on  the  same  subject 
long  afterwards. 

a.d.  430 — under  St.  Cyril  against  Nestorius  ; 
where  St.  Cyril  indited  his  celebrated 
epistle  with  the  twelve  anathemas. 

A.D.  457 — under  Timothy,  surnamed  Aelurus, 
or  the  Cat,  at  which  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  was  condemned.  This  was  repeated, 
A.D.  477. 

A.D.  482 — At  which  John  Tabenniosites  was  con- 
secrated bishop  ; he  was  ejected  at  once  by 
the  emperor  Zeno,  when  Peter  Moggus  re-  , 


turned,  and  in  a subsequent  synod  tne 
same  year  condemned  the  4t’n'  council, 
having  first  caused  a schism  amongst  his 
own  followers  by  subscribing  to  the  He- 
noticon  (Evag.  iii.  12-16). 

a.d.  485 — under  Quintian,  to  pronounce  Peter 
the  Fuller  deposed  from  Antioch. 

A.D.  578 — The  last  of  those  called  Egyptian  ; 
it  was  composed  of  Jacobites,  to  consider 
the  case  of  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  Paul. 

A.D.  589 — under  Eulogius  ; against  the  Sa- 
maritans. 

a.d.  633 — under  Cyrus,  the  Monothelite  pa- 
triarch : the  acts  and  synodical  letter  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  13th  action  of 
the  6th  general  council.  This  is  the  last 
on  record. 

The  interests  of  the  Church  History  of  Alex- 
andria are  so  great,  that  a few  words  may  be 
added  respecting  its  patriarchate. 

The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  grew  out  of  the 
see  founded  there  by  St.  Mark,  “ according  to  the 
constant  and  unvarying  tradition  both  of  the  East 
and  West”  (Neale’s  Patriarch  of  Alex.  1.  i.)  ; to 
which  jurisdiction  was  assigned,  as  of  ancient 
custom  appertaining,  by  the  6th  Nicene  canon, 
over  “ Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis.”  This  was, 
in  effect,  what  was  already  known  as  the  Egyp- 
tian diocese,  being  one  of  five  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  praefect  of  the  East,  and  com- 
prehending itself  six  provinces.  Of  these,  Au- 
gustanica  was  subdivided  into  Augustanica  prima, 
and  secunda : the  first  stretching  upon  the  coast 
from  Rhinocorura  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  to 
Diospolis  on  the  east  of  the  Mendesian  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  with  the  second  immediately  under  it 
inland ; Egypt  proper  was  likewise  subdivided 
into  prima  and  secunda,  of  which  secunda 
stretched  westwards  of  the  same  mouth  of  the 
Nile  along  the  coast,  with  prima  lying  imme- 
diately under  it  inland.  Then  Arcadia  at  Hep- 
tanomis,  forming  the  3rd  province,  lay  under 
Augustanica  secunda  and  Aegyptus  prima  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nile  ; and  south  of  this  Thebais, 
or  the  4th  province,  whose  subdivisions,  prima 
comprehended  all  the  rest  of  the  country  lying 
north,  and  secunda  all  the  country  lying  south 
of  Thebes,  included  iu  Egypt.  Returning  to- 
wards the  coast,  westwards  of  Aegyptus  secunda, 
the  5th  province,  Libya  inferior  or  secunda,  was 
also  called  Marmarica ; and  to  the  west  of  it 
was  the  6th  province,  Libya  Pentapolis,  also 
called  Cyrenaica.  The  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments in  each  of  these  provinces  have  yet  to  be 
given.  For  this  purpose  the  “Notitia”  pub- 
lished by  Beveridge  (Synod,  ii.  143-4)  might 
have  been  transcribed  at  length  ; but  as  the  sites 
of  so  many  of  the  sees  are  unknown,  their  mere 
names,  which  are  often  uncouth  and  of  doubtful 
spelling,  would  be  devoid  of  interest.  It  may 
suffice  to  enumerate  them,  with  their  metropolis 
in  each  case.  Thus  Augustanica  prima  con- 
tained 14  episcopal  sees,  of  which  Pelusium  was 
the  metropolis ; Augustanica  secunda  6,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Leonto  ; Aegyptus  prima  20, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Alexandria  ; Aegyptus 
secunda  12,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Cabasa 
The  province  of  Arcadia  contained  6,  under  the 
metropolitan  of  Oxyrinchus ; but  7 are  given 
subsequently,  corresponding  to  the  7 mouths  of 
! the  Nile,  of  which  Alexandria  is  placed  first. 
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There  were  8 sees  in  Thebais  prima,  under  the 
metropolitan  of  Antino  ; and  twice  that  number 
in  Thebais  secunda,  under  the  metropolitan  of 
Ptolemais.  Libya  secunda,  or  Marmarica,  con- 
tained 8,  un  ier  the  metropolitan  of  Dranicon ; 
and  Libya  Pentapolis  6,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Sozuza.  Tripoli  was  a later  acquisition,  in- 
cluding 3 sees  only.  They  may  have  been  placed 


Nicaea)  who  forbade  the  presbyters  in  future  to 
ordain  their  patriarch  ; but  decreed  that  on  a 
vacancy  of  the  see,  the  neighbouring  bishops 
should  convene  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it  with 
a proper  patriarch,  whether  elected  from  those 
12  presbyters  or  from  any  others.”  Eutvchius 
adds,  “ that  during  the  time  of  the  fir;  t 10  patri- 
archs, there  were  no  bishops  in  Eg}  pt ; Deme- 


under  Alexandria  subsequently  to  the  time*  of  trius  the  1 lth  having  been  the  first  t<  consecrate 


the  4th  Council,  when  all  to  the  west  of  them 
lay  in  confusion  under  the  Vanaals;  and  possibly 


them.”  (Taken  from  Neale,  p.  9.)  This  per- 
haps may  serve  to  explain  the  extreme  offence 


may  have  been  intended  to  compensate  for  those  taken  by  Demetrius  at  the  ordination  of  Origen 


two  sees  of  Berytus  and  Rabha  bordering  on 
Palestine,  of  which  Alexandria  was  then  robbed 
to  swell  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
south-west  (Cave,  Ch.  Govt.  iv.  11).  The  list  of 
sees  in  Le  Quien  ( Oriens  Christ ianus,  vol.  ii.  p. 
330-640),  illustrated  by  a map  of  the  patriarch- 
ate from  D’Anville,  agrees  with  the  above  in 
most  respects,  only  that  it  is  shorter. 

Alexandria  had  been  synonymous  with  ortho- 
doxy while  St.  Athanasius  lived  ; shoi'tly  after 
his  death,  however,  the  next  place  after  Rome, 
which  it  had  ever  enjoyed  from  Apostolic  times, 
was  given  by  the  2nd  General  Council  to  Con- 


to  the  priesthood  out  of  the  diocese,  if  a priest 
in  Alexandria  was  so  much  more  to  the  bishop 
than  a priest  elsewhere.  It  may  also  serve  to 
explain  the  haste  with  which  Alexander  insti- 
tuted proceedings  against  Arius.  The  passage 
of  St.  Jerome  seems  conclusive  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  given  to  that  of  Eutvchius. 
This  Father  in  an  epistle  to  Evagrius,  while 
dwelling  on  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  thus 
expresses  himself : “ At  Alexandria,  from  the 
time  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  to  that  of  the 
bishops  Heraclas  and  Dionysius  (in  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  century),  it  was  the  custom  of  the 


stantinople.  For  this  it  seemed  to  have  re-  ' presbyters  to  nominate  one,  elected  from  among 
ceived  ample  compensation  in  the  humiliation  themselves,  to  the  higher  dignity  of  the  bishopric  ; 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  Nestorius,  just  as  the  army  makes  an  emperor,  or  the  dea- 
at  the  3rd  Council  under  St.  Cyril ; when  the  cons  nominate  as  archdeacon  any  man  whom  they 
want  of  tact  and  perverseness  of  his  successor  . know  to  be  of  active  habits  in  their  own  body.” 
Dioscorus  enabled  the  more  orthodox  patriarchs  ■ ( Ibid .).  St.  Jerome  wrould  be  talking  nonsense, 
of  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople  to  help  them-  j if  the  12  of  whom  he  is  speaking  had  been 
selves  at  its  expense,  and  obtain  sanction  for  j bishops  themselves ; that  is,  of  the  same  rank 


their  proceedings  at  the  4th  Council.  For 
time,  it  is  true,  Rome  peremptorily  refused  as-  1 
senting  to  them ; and  charged  their  authors  with 
having  infringed  the  Nicene  canons.  But  Alex-  : 
andria  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  j 
the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  4th  Council  were  j 
called  in  question  and  even  condemned,  Rome 
naturally  ceased  taking  any  further  steps  in  its 
favour ; and  under  Jacobite  patriarchs  princi- 
pally, and  sometimes  exclusively,  Alexandria 
gradually  came  to  exercise  no  palpable  influence 
whatever,  even  as  3rd  see  of  the  world,  on  the 
rest  of  the  Church.  Le  Quien  reckons  48  patri- 
archs in  all,  down  to  Eustathius,  who  was  con- 
secrated a.d.  801,  but  several  of  them  wei-e 
heretical ; and  there  were  numerous  anti-patri- 
archs, both  heretical  and  schismatieal,  from  time 
to  time  disputing  their  claims.  The  ‘ Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates  * makes  this  Eustathius  the 
66th  patriarch.  Dr.  Neale  makes  him  the  40th, 
and  contemporary  with  Mark  II.,  the  49th  Jaco- 
bite patriarch. 

There  were  several  peculiarities  connected 
with  the  see  of  Alexandria,  which  have  been 
variously  explained.  One  rests  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the 
10th  century,  and  of  St.  Jerome.  The  words  of 
Eutychius  are  as  follows  : “ St.  Mark  along  with 
Ananias  ordained  12  presbyters  to  remain  with 
the  patriarch  ; so  that  when  the  chair  should 
become  vacant,  they  might  elect  one  out  of  the 
12  on  whose  head  the  other  11  should  lay  their 
hands,  give  him  benediction,  and  constitute  him 


as  their  nominee  was  to  be.  Hence  the  theory 
of  an  episcopal  college,  to  which  Dr.  Neale  seems 
to  incline,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  St. 
Jerome  must  have  meant  election,  not  ordina- 
tion, from  the  marked  emphasis  with  which  he 
lays  down  elsewhere  that  presbyters  cannot  or- 
dain. Otherwise,  from  the  age  in  which  Euty- 
chius lived,  and  still  more  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  prove 
that  he  meant  election  only,  when  he  certainly 
, seems  to  be  describing  consecration.  But  again, 
if  there  were  “ no  bishops  in  Egypt  during  the 
time  of  the  first  ten  patriarchs,”  how  could  epis- 
copal consecration  be  had,  when  once  the  patri- 
arch had  ceased  to  live  ? To  this  no  satisfactory 
answer  has  ever  been  returned.  Eutychius, 
though  he  lived  in  the  10th  century,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  known  more  about  the  ancient 
customs  of  his  see,  in  a land  like  Egypt,  than 
those  who  have  decried  him.  And  certainly, 
though  we  know  there  were  bishops  in  Egypt 
under  Demetrius,  for  two  synods  of  bishops 
(Phot.  Bibl.  s.  118  and  Huet.  Origen.  i.  12),  we 
are  told,  met  under  him  to  condemn  Origen ; it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  any  conclusive 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  were  any  epis- 
copal sees  there,  besides  that  of  Alexandria,  be- 
fore then.  The  vague  statement  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  “ Illi  qui  Serapim  colunt  Christiani  sunt ; 
et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui  se  Christi  episcopos 
dicant,”  speaking  of  Egypt,  clearly  warrants  no 
such  inference,  standing  alone  ; nor  does  it  ap- 


- . | ^ o * 

patriarch  ; and  should  after  this  choose  some  | pear  to  have  ever  been  suggested  that  each  of 


other  man  to  supply  the  place  of  the  promoted 
presbyter,  in  such  sort  that  the  presbytery 
should  alwavs  consist  of  12.  This  custom  ccn- 


the  first  ten  patriarchs  consecrated  his  suc- 
cessor during  his  .own  life-time.  Yet  there  was 
a strange  haste  in  electing  a new  patriarch  of 


tinued  at  Alexandria  till  the  time  of  the  patri-  Alexandria,  that  seems  to  require  some  expla- 
arch  Alexander,  one  of  the  318  (Fathers  of  i nation.  The  new  patriarch,  we  learn  from  Libe- 
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ratus,  always  interred  his  predecessor;  and  be- 
fore doing  so,  placed  his  dead  han  l on  his  own 
head.  Can  it  have  been  in  this  way,  during 
that  early  period,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
that  episcopal  consecration  was  supposed  to  be 
obtained,  as  it  were,  in  one  continuous  chain 
from  St.  Mark  himself?  The  position  of  the 
patriarch  after  consecration  was  so  exceptional, 
that  it  would  be  no  wonder  at  all  if  his  consecra- 
tion differed  materially  from  all  others.  In 
civil  matters  his  authority  was  very  great ; in 
ecclesiastical  matters  it  was  quite  despotic.  All 
bishops  in  Egypt  were  ordained  by  him  as  their 
sole  metropolitan.  If  any  other  bishop  ever  per- 
formed metropolitan  functions,  it  was  as  his  dele- 
gate. The  Egyptian  bishops  themselves,  in  the 
4th  action  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  professed 
loudly  that  they  were  impotent  to  act  but  at 
his  bidding  ; and  hence  they  excused  themselves 
from  even  subscribing  to  the  letter  of  St.  Leo 
while  they  were  without  a patriarch,  after  Dios- 
corus  had  been  deposed ; and  that  so  obstinately, 
that  their  subscription  was  allowed  to  stand 
over,  till  the  new  patriarch  had  been  consecrated. 
The  patriarch  could  moreover  ordain  presbyters 
and  deacons  throughout  Egypt  in  any  number, 
where  ho  would;  and  it  is  thought  probable 
that  the  presbyters,  his  assessors,  had  power  given 
thorn  by  him  to  confirm.  All  the  episcopal  sees 
in  Egypt  seem  to  have  originated  with  him  alone. 
As  early  as  the  3rd  century  we  find  him  called 
“ papa,”  archbishop  in  the  next,  and  patriarch 
in  the  5th  century,  but  not  till  after  St.  Cyril. 
In  later  times,  “judge  of  the  whole  world  ” was 
a title  given  him,  on  account  of  his  having  for- 
merly fixed  Easter.  On  the  liturgies  in  use  in 
the  Egyptian  diocese,  Dr.  Neale  says  ( General 
Tntrod.  i.  323—4),  “ The  Alexandrine  family  con- 
tains 4 liturgies : St.  Mark,  which  is  the  normal 
form,  St.  Basil,  St.  Cyril,  and  St.  Gregory.  . . . 
St.  Mark’s  was  the  rite  of  the  orthodox  Church 
of  Alexandria.  . . . The  other  three  are  used  by 
the  Monophysites.  St.  Basil  (*.  e.  the  Copto- 
Jacobite)  is  the  normal  and  usual  form ; St. 
Gregory  is  employed  in  Lent ; St.  Cyril  on  festi- 
vals. . . . Why  the  first  of  these  liturgies  bears 
the  name  of  Basil  ” is  uncertain.  “ It  is  not 
possible  now  to  discover  its  origin,  though  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  originally  Catholic ; 
to  have  been  translated  from  the  Greek  into 
Coptic,  and  thence  after  many  ages  into  Arabic. 
The  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Mark  .... 
and  in  both  that,  and  in  the  office  of  St.  Gregory, 
the  first  part  is  taken  from  the  normal  liturgy 
of  St.  Basil.”  Both  the  proanaphoral  and  ana- 
phoral  parts  of  the  Copto- Jacobite  liturgy  of  St. 
Basil,  together  with  the  anaphoral  part  of  that 
of  St.  Mark  are  given  in  parallel  columns  further 
on  in  the  same  work.  And  the  Copto-Jacobite 
patriarchal  church  at  Alexandria,  said  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  the  head  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  72 
of  the  patriarchs,  is  described  there  likewise,  p. 
277.  Between  the  two  works  of  Dr.  Neale 
already  cited,  and  the  Oriens  Ch-istianus  of  Le 
Quien,  everything  further  that  has  yet  been 
discovered  on  the  subject  of  this  patriarchate 
may  be  oDtained.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ALEXIUS,  o txvQpwiros  tov  ©eov,  comme- 
morated March  17  (Co/;  Byzant .) ; July  17 
(Mart.  Bom.).  [C.] 


ALIENATION  OF  CHURCH  PRO- 
PERTY. — In  treating  of  a subject  like  that 
of  the  alienation  of  Church  property,  the  canons 
and  other  authorities  cited  as  evidence  of  the 
law  concerning  it  might  either  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  various  descriptions  of  property 
to  which  they  refer,  or  else  the  entire  legislation 
of  each  church  and  nation  might  be  exhibited  in 
chronological  order  apart  from  the  rest.  The 
latter  plan  has  been  here  adopted,  both  as  being 
more  suitable  to  a general  article,  and  also 
because  in  matters  of  church  order  and  disci- 
pline the  canons  of  councils  were  not  in  force 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  churches  in  which  they 
were  authoritatively  promulgated. 

The  alienation — by  which  is  to  be  understood 
the  transference  by  gift,  sale,  exchange,  or  per- 
petual emphyteusis0 — of  Church  property  [see 
Property  of  the  Church]  was  from  early  times 
restrained  by  special  enactments. 

It  is  a much  debated  question  amongst  Ca- 
nonists whether  or  not  alienation,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  was  absolutely  prohibited  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  by  reason  of  the 
sacred  character  impressed  upon  property  given 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  by  that  act  dedi- 
cated to  God  (seeBalsamon  in  can.  12,  Cone.  VII. 
ap.  Beveridge  Band.  Can.  i.  303).  As,  howevei, 
the  property  of  the  Church  must  in  those  timet, 
have  consisted  only  of  the  offerings  and  oblations 
of  the  faithful,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops, b it  would  appear  most  probable 
that  they  were  free  to  make  such  use  of  it  as 
they  might  think  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  their  several  dioceses. 

The  general  law  of  the  Church  has  been  well 
epitomised  in  the  Commentary  of  Balsamon  (ap. 
Beveridge  Pand.  Can.  ii.  177).  “ Unusquisque 

nostrorum  Episcoporum  rationem  administra- 
tionis  rerum  suae  Ecciesiae  Deo  reddet.  Vasa 
enim  pretiosa  Ecclesiarum,  seu  sacra,,  et  reliqua 
Deo  consecrata,  et  possessiones  immobiles,  non 
sunt  alienabilia,  et  Ecciesiae  servantur.  Eccle- 
siasticorum  autem  redituum  administratio  secure 
credi  audacterque  committi  debere  illis,  qui  statis 
temporibus  sunt  Episcopi.”  Its  history,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  councils  of  different  churches,  has 
now  to  be  traced. 

In  the  East. — The  earliest  canon  which  refers 
to  the  subject  is  the  15th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314),  which  provides  that  the 
Church  (on  the  expression  rb  Kvpianbv  see  Beve- 
ridge, Adnott.  in  loc.)  may  resume  possession  of 
whatever  property  the  presbyters  of  a diocese 
may  have  sold  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see ; 
but  this  canon  does  not  limit  any  power  which 
the  bishop  himself  may  previously  have  possessed, 
and  is  simply  an  application  of  the  well-known 
rule  “ sede  vacante  nihil  innovetur.” 

The  Council  of  Antioch  (a.d.  341)  has  two 
canons,  the  24th  and  25th,  bearing  upon  this 


* On  the  nature  of  this  tenure  see  Smith’s  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  sub  voce,  * Emphy- 
teusis.’ It  may  be  described  in  brief  as  the  right  to  use 
another  person’s  land  as  one’s  own,  on  condition  of  culti- 
vating it,  and  paying  a fixed  rent  at  fixed  times. 

b The  oath  now  taken  by  bishops  consecrated  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  ordinal,  contains  a clause  relating  to 
the  alienation  of  Church  property.  In  what  words  and 
at  what  time  3 clause  of  this  nature  was  first  introduced 
into  the  ordinal  is  a question  which  has  given  rise  to 
much  controversy. 
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question,  which  are  either  imitated  from  the 
39th  and  40th  Apostolic  Canons,  or  have  been 
imitated  by  the  authors  of  that  collection  [Apos- 
tolic Canons].  The  24th  directs  that  Church 
property,  which  ought  to  be  administered  subject 
to  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  bishop, 
should  be  distinguished  in  such  a way  that  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  may  know  of  what  it 
consists,  so  that  at  the  bishop’s  death  it  may  not 
be  embezzled,  or  lost,  or  mixed  up  with  his  private 
property.  That  part  of  this  canon  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  duties  imposed  on  pres- 
byters and  deacons  is  not  contained  in  the  Apos- 
tolic canon.  This  omission  would  seem  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  council  is  later  in 
date  than  the  39th  Apostolic  canon  ; and  Beve- 
ridge (Cod.  Can.  i.  43)  draws  the  same  inference 
as  to  the  date  of  the  40th  Apostolic  canon  from 
its  not  making  mention  of  ol  twv  aypwv  Kapwol, 
words  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  25th  Canon 
of  Antioch.  By  the  25th  canon  it  is  provided  that 
the  Provincial  Synod  should  have  jurisdiction  in 
cases  where  the  bishop  is  accused  of  converting 
Church  property  to  his  own  use,  which  was 
also  forbidden  by  the  37th  Apostolic  canon, 
or  managing  it  without  the  consent  (py  fiera 
yvd/xys')  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  also 
in  cases  where  the  bishop  or  the  presbyters  who 
are  associated  with  him  are  accused  of  any  mis- 
appropriation for  their  own  benefit.  Here  again 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  this  canon  is 
to  make  provision  for  the  better  and  more  care- 
ful management  of  Church  property,  and  that  it 
does  not  abridge  any  right  of  alienation  which 
the  bishop  may  have  before  possessed.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  power  of  the 
bishop  to  manage  (x6iP^Ce**')  Church  property  (an 
expression  which  would  doubtless  include  the 
act  of  alienation)  is  qualified  by  the  proviso  that 
it  must  be  exercised  with  the  consent  of  his 
presbyters  and  deacons. 

The  7th  and  8th  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Gang'ra  (the  date  of  this  council  is  uncertain, 
some  writers  placing  it  as  early  as  a.d.  324,  and 
others  as  late  as  a.d.  371:  see  Van  Espen, 
Dissertatio  in  Synodum  Gangrensem , Op.  iii.  120, 
ed.  Lovan.  1753,  and  Beveridge,  Adnott.  in  id. 
Cone.,  who  inalines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
held  a short  time  before  the  Council  of  Antioch, 
A.D.  341),  prohibit  under  pain  of  anathema  all 
persons  from  alienating  (S ihovai  e(co  ttjs  c/ckAtj- 
crlas)  produce  belonging  to  the  Church,  except 
they  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  bishop  dr  his 
oeconomus,  or  officer  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
Church  property. 

The  enactments  contained  in  the  second  Coun- 
cil of  Nicaea  (or  as  it  is  generally  styled  the  7th 
Oecumenical  Council)  a.d.  787,  will  be  more  con- 
veniently considered  below. 

The  African  Church  seems  to  have  found  it 
necessary  to  place  special  restrictions  upon  the 
power  of  alienating  Church  property  possessed 
by  bishops  under  the  general  law.  By  the  31st 
canon  of  the  code  known  as  the  Statuta  Ecclesiae 
Antiqua , promulgated  (according  to  Bruns,  Ca- 
nones,  i.  140)  at  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage 
(a.d.  398),  the  bishop  is  enjoined  to  use  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church  as  trustee,  and  not  as  if 
they  were  his  own  property  ; and  by  the  next 
canon  all  gifts,  sales,  or  exchanges  of  Church 
property  made  by  bishops  without  the  consent  in 
writing  (“  absque  conniventia  et  subscription  ”) 


of  their  clergy  are  pronounced  invalid.  In  the 
31st  canon  there  are  further  provisions  against 
the  unauthorized  alienation  of  Church  property 
by  the  inferior  clergy.  If  convicted  in  the 
synod  of  this  offence  they  are  to  make  restitu- 
tion out  of  their  own  property. 

Again  by  the  26th  (ap.  Bev.  29th)  canon 
of  the  Codex  Ecclesiae  Africanae  promulgated 
a.d.  419,  which  repeats  the  4th  canon  of  the 
5th  CoundL  of  Carthage  (a.d.  401),  it  is 
ordained  that  no  one  sell  the  real  property  be- 
longing to  the  Church  ; but  if  some  very  urgent 
reason  for  doing  so  should  arise,  it  is  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Primate  of  the  Province,  who  is 
to  determine  in  council  with  the  proper  number  of 
bishops  (i.e.  twelve)  whether  a sale  is  to  be  made 
or  not ; but  if  the  necessity  for  action  is  so  great 
that  the  bishop  cannot  wait  to  consult  the  synod, 
then  he  is  to  summon  as  witnesses  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops  at  least,  and  to  be  careful  after- 
wards to  report  the  matter  to  the  synod.  The 
penalty  of  disobedience  to  this  canon  was  de- 
position. By  the  33rd  canon  (ap.  Bev.  36th) 
presbyters  are  forbidden  to  sell  any  Church  pro- 
perty without  the  consent  of  their  bishops ; and 
in  like  manner  the  bishops  are  forbidden  to  sell 
any  Church  lands  (praedia)  without  the  privity 
of  their  Synod  or  presbyters.  (See  on  these 
canons  Van  Espen,  Op.  iii.  299,  &c. ; and  the 
Scholion  of  Balsamon  ap.  Bev.  Band.  Can.  i.  551.) 

Passing  from  Asia  Minor  and  Africa  to  Italy , 
the  earliest  provisions  with  reference  to  alienation 
to  be  found  in  the  councils  are  in  the  council  held 
at  Rome  by  Pope  Symmachus  in  A.D.  502.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  canons  of  this 
council  were  passed  (and  which  relate  solely  to  the 
question  of  alienation)  are  thus  described  by  Dean 
Milman  : “ On  the  vacancy  of  the  see  [by  the  death 
of  Pope  Simplicius,  A.D.  483]  occurred  a singular 
scene.  The  clergy  were  assembled  in  St.  Peter’s. 
In  the  midst  of  them  stood  up  Basilius,  the 
Patrician  and  Prefect  of  Rome,  acting  as  Vice- 
gerent of  Odoacer  the  barbarian  King.  He  ap- 
peared by  the  command  of  his  master,  and  by 
the  admonition  of  the  deceased  Simplicius,  to 
take  care  that  the  peace  of  the  city  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  sedition  or  tumult  during  the 
election.  ...  He  proceeded,  as  the  protector 
of  the  Church  from  loss  and  injury  by  church- 
men, to  proclaim  the  following  edict : ‘ That  no 
one  under  the  penalty  of  anathema  should  alie- 
nate any  farm,  buildings,  or  ornaments  of  the 
churches ; that  such  alienation  by  any  bishop 
present  or  future  was  null  and  void.’  So  im- 
portant did  this  precedent  appear,  so  dangerous 
in  the  hands  of  these  schismatics  who  would 
even  in  those  days  limit  the  sacerdotal  power, 
that  nearly  twenty  years  after,  a fortunate  occa- 
sion was  seized  by  the  Pope  Symmachus  to  annul 
this  decree.  In  a Synod  of  bishops  af  Rome  the 
edict  was  rehearsed,  interrupted  by  protests  of 
the  bishops  at  this  presumptuous  interference  of 
the  laity  with  affairs  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The  authenticity  of  the  decree  was  not  called 
in  question ; it  was  declared  invalid  as  being 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  Fathers  enacted 
on  lay  authority,  and  as  not  being  ratified  by 
the  signature  of  any  Bishop  at  Rome.  The 
same  council,  however,  acknowledged  its  wisdom 
by  re-enacting  its  ordinances  against  the  aliena- 
tion of  Church  property  ” (History  of  Latin 
Christianity , vol.  i.,  p.  221,  2nd  ed.).  On  this 
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Council  Boehmer  notes  that  it  has  not  more 
authority  than  belongs  to  it  as  a Council  of 
the  Italian  Church,  and  that  therefore  its  decrees 
(which  go  far  beyond  any  yet  promulgated  else- 
where) were  not  binding  upon  other  Churches. 
Previously,  however,  to  this  date  Pope  Leo  the 
Great  (a.d.  44-7)  had  written  to  the  bishops  of 
Sicily  and  forbidden  the  alienation  of  Church 
property  by  the  bishops  except  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
clergy  {Ep.  17).  Pope  Gelasius  also  (a.d.  492- 
493),  writing  to  Justinus  and  Faustus  (who  were 
acting  in  the  place  of  their  bishop),  directed  the 
restitution  of  all  property  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Volterra  which  had  been  alienated  up 
to  that  time  ; and  in  another  letter  he  forbad 
the  appropriation  of  Church  lands  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  particular  stipend  (Fragg.  23  and  24, 
ap.  Thiel). 

In  the  history  of  the  Gallican  Church  the 
earliest  reference  to  alienation  is  to  be  found 
in  a letter  from  Pope  Hilarus  (a.d.  462)  to  the 
bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Vienne,  Lyons,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  which  he  pro- 
hibits the  alienation  of  such  Church  lands  as  are 
neither  waste  nor  unproductive  (“  nec  deserta 
nec  damnosa”)  except  with  the  consent  of  a 
council  {Ep.  8 sec.  ult.). 

The  Council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506)  contains  seve- 
ral canons  on  alienation.  The  22nd  canon,  while 
declaring  that  it  is  superfluous  to  define  any- 
thing afresh  concerning  a matter  so  well  known, 
and  a practice  forbidden  by  so  many  ancient 
Canons,  prohibits  the  clergy  from  selling  or 
giving  away  any  Church  property  under  pain  of 
being  excommunicated  and  having  to  indemnify 
the  Church  out  of  their  private  resources  for 
any  loss,  the  transaction  being  at  the  same  time 
declared  void.  The  26th  canon  inflicts  the  like 
punishment  on  those  who  suppress  or  conceal  or 
give  to  the  unlawful  possessor  any  document  by 
which  the  title  of  the  Church  to  any  property 
is  secured.  The  48th  canon  reserves  to  the 
Church  any  property  left  on  the  death  of  a 
bishop,  which  he  had  received  from  ecclesiastical 
sources.  The  49th  canon  repeats  almost  in  the 
same  words  the  above  cited  31st  canon  of  the 
Statuta  Ecclesiae  Antiqua  ; the  53rd  canon  pro- 
hibits, and  pronounces  void,  any  alienation  by 
parish  priests ; while  by  the  56th  canon  abbots 
are  forbidden  to  sell  Church  pi-operty  without 
the  bishop’s  consent,  or  to  manumit  slaves,  “as 
it  would  be  unjust  for  monks  to  be  engaged  in 
their  daily  labours  in  the  field  while  their  slaves 
were  enjoying  the  ease  of  liberty.” 

The  1st  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d.  511)  places 
all  the  immoveable  property  of  the  Church  in 
the  po  wer  of  the  bishop  “ that  the  decrees  of  the 
ancient  canons  may  be  observed”  (canons  14 
and  15). 

Pope  Symmachus,  A.D.  513  (who  died  A.D.  514), 
in  answering  certain  questions  put  to  him  by 
Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Arles,  forbids  Church  pro- 
perty to  be  alienated  under  any  pretence,  but 
he  permits  a life  rent  to  be  enjoyed  by  clerks  ' 
worthy  of  reward  {Ep.  15). 

By  the  5th  canon  of  the  1st  Council  of  Cler- 
mont (a.d.  535)  all  persons  are  excommunicated 
who  obtain  any  Church  property  from  kings. 

In  the  same  year  Pope  Agapetus  writing  to 
Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Arles,  says,  that  he  is  un- 
willingly obliged  to  refuse  the  bishop  permission 


to  alienate  some  Church  lands,  il  revocant  nos 
veneranda  Patrum  manifestissima  constituta, 
quibus  specialiter  prohibemur  praedia  juris  ec- 
clesiae quolibet  titulo  ad  aliena  jura  transferre  ” 
{Cone.  Gall.  i.  240). 

The  12th  canon  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Orleans 
(a.d.  538)  allows  the  recovery  of  Church  pro- 
perty within  30  years,  and  ordains  that  if  the 
possessor  should  refuse  to  obey  the  judgment  of 
the  Council  ordering  him  to  surrender,  he  is 
excommunicated. 

The  23rd  canon  renews  the  prohibition  against, 
the  alienation  of  Church  property  by  abbots  or 
other  clergy  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
bishop;  and  by  the  9th  canon  of  the  4th  Council 
held  at  the  same  city  (a.d.  541)  it  is  provided 
that  Church  property  which  has  been  alienated 
or  encumbered  by  the  bishop  contrary  to  the 
canons  shall,  if  he  has  left  nothing  to  the 
Church,  be  returned  to  it ; but  slaves  whom  he 
may  have  manumitted  shall  retain  their  freedom, 
though  they  must  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  11th,  18th,  30th,  and  34th  canons 
contain  further  provisions  on  the  subject. 

The  1st  canon  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Paris 
(a.d.  557)  is  directed  against  the  alienation  of 
Church  property,  but  this  canon,  as  well  as  tnose 
next  mentioned,  would  appear  to  refer  to  seizure 
by  force  rather  than  to  possession  by  any  quasi- 
legal  process.  Alienation  is  forbidden  by  the  2nd 
canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Lyons  (a.d.  567). 

In  the  2nd  Council  of  Tours  (a.d.  567)  there 
are  two  canons — the  24th  and  25th — relating  to 
the  recovery  of  Church  property  from  the  hands 
of  unlawful  possessors. 

In  Spain  the  Council  held  a.d.  589  at  Nar- 
bonne,  which  in  its  ecclesiastical  relations  must 
be  considered  in  Spain  (Wiltsch.  Geog.  of  the 
Church , i.  100),  prohibits  the  alienation  of  Church 
property  by  the  inferior  clergy,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop,  under  pain  of  suspension  for 
two  years  and  perpetual  inability  to  serve  in 
the  church  in  which  the  offence  was  committed 
(can.  8). 

By  the  3rd  Council  of  Toledo  (held  in  the  same 
year),  can.  3,  bishops  are  forbidden  to  alienate 
Church  property,  but  gifts  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  monks  of  the  diocese,  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  Church  cannot  be 
disturbed ; by  the  next  canon  bishops  may 
assign  Church  property  for  the  support  of  a 
monastery  established  with  the  consent  of  his 
Synod. 

By  the  37th  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Toledo  (a.d.  633)  the  bishop  is  permitted  (sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  a Provincial  Council) 
to  redeem  any  promise  of  reward  made  for  ser- 
vices to  the  Church. 

The  9th  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  655)  contains 
provisions  very  similar  to  the  above  cited  canons 
of  the  3rd  Council  held  at  the  same  place. 

In  England , Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canter- 
bury (a.d.  668-690)  forbids  abbots  to  make  ex- 
changes without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and 
their  brethren  ( Poenitentiale — De  Abhatibus). 

The  Excerpt  tones  ascribed  erroneously  to  Arch- 
bishop Egbert  of  Fork  (who  held  that  metropo- 
litical  see  from  a.d.  732  to  766)  declare  that 
gifts,  sales,  or  exchanges  of  Church  property  by 
bishops  without  the  consent  and  written  per- 
mission of  the  clergy  shall  be  void  (cap.  144). 
The  Poenitentiale , also  attribu  ted  wrongly  to  the 
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same  prelate,  permits  exchanges  between  mo- 
nasteries with  the  consent  of  both  communities 
(addit  25). 

The  last  Council  which  passed  canons  on  the 
subject  of  alienation  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  article,  is  the  2nd  Council  of  Nicaea  (the 
“Seventh  Oecumenical  Council”)  held  a.d.  787. 
The  12th  canon  making  mention  of  the  39th 
Apostolic  Canon  forbids  the  alienation  or  transfer 
of  Church  lands  by  bishops  and  abbots  in  favour 
of  princes  or  other  secular  potentates  ; and  it  also, 
like  many  of  the  canons  hereinbefore  cited,  pro- 
hibits bishops  from  appropriating  any  ecclesias- 
tical property  to  their  own  use  or  to  that  of 
their  relatives.  Even  when  the  retention  of  any 
Church  lands  is  unprofitable  they  may  not  be 
sold  to  magistrates  or  princes,  but  to  the  clergy 
or  to  farmers ; and  these  again  may  not  sell  them 
to  magistrates,  and  so  contravene  the  spirit  of  the 
canon.  Such  deceitful  transactions  are  invalid, 
and  the  bishop  or  abbot  who  is  guilty  of  taking 
part  in  them  is  to  be  deposed. — See  the  elaborate 
Scholion  of  Balsamon  on  this  canon,  ap.  Rev. 
Band.  Can.  i.  303. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  principal 
canons  passed  by  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of 
the  first  eight  centuries,  there  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered the  laws  by  which  the  Christian  emperors 
limited  the  power  of  the  Church  as  regards  the 
alienation  of  its  property. 

Constantine  the  Great  had  in  a decree  of  the 
year  a.d.  323  (secs.  16,  18)  assured  to  the 
Church  the  safe  enjoyment  of  its  property,  and 
had  commanded  the  restitution  as  well  by  the 
State  as  by  private  individuals  of  all  such  pro- 
perty as  they  might  have  got  possession  of;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  imperial 
legislation  concerning  the  alienation  of  Church 
property  until  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Codex  Theodosianus  in  a.d.  438. 

The  Codex  Repetitae  Praelectionis  promulgated 
by  Justinian  in  December  A.D.  534  contains  in 
the  2nd  title  of  the  1st  Book  various  provisions, 
made  by  his  predecessors  and  re-enacted  by  him, 
on  the  subject  of  alienation. 

In  the  14th  section  there  is  a constitution  of 
the  Emperor  Leo  (a.d.  470)  which  prohibits  the 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  or  any  of  his 
stewards  (oeconomi)  from  alienating  in  any  way 
the  land  or  other  immoveable  property  or  the 
coloni  or  slaves  or  state  allowances  ( civiles 
annonae)  belonging  to  his  Church,  not  even  if  all 
the  clergy  agreed  with  the  Archbishop  and  his 
steward  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  transaction. 
The  reason  given  for  this  stringent  law  is  that 
as  the  Church  which  is  the  mother  of  Religion 
and  Faith,  is  changeless,  her  property  ought  to 
be  preserved  also  without  change.  Any  trans- 
actions completed  in  defiance  of  this  constitution 
were  void,  and  all  profits  resulting  therefrom 
were  given  to  the  Church.  The  stewards  who 
were  parties  to  the  act  were  to  be  dismissed,  and 
their  property  made  liable  for  any  damage  which 
might  arise  from  this  infringement  of  the  law. 
The  notaries  employed  were  to  be  sent  into  per- 
petual exile,  and  the  judge  who  ratified  the  pro- 
ceeding was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  office 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  property.  There 
was,  however,  an  exception  made  to  this  rule  in 
the  case  of  a usufruct,  the  creation  of  which 
was  permitted  for  a term  of  years  or  for  the 
life  of  the  usufructuary.  (The  editions  of  the 


Corpus  Juris  Civilis  generally  contain  after  this 
section  a series  of  extracts  from  the  Novells  on 
the  same  subject.) 

The  17th  section  contains  a constitution  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  to  which  no  precise  date 
is  affixed  by  the  commentators,  but  which  must 
have  been  promulgated  between  the  years  A.D. 
491  and  517  (Haenel,  Indices  ad  Corp/us  Legum 
ah  Imp.  Rom.  ante  Just,  latarum,  p.  82,  Lipsiae 
1857).  This  constitution,  like  the  last  cited, 
applies'  solely  to  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
and  relates  to  monasteries,  orphanages  and 
other  eleemosynary  institutions  whose  property 
might  in  cases  of  necessity  be  sold,  exchanged, 
mortgaged,  or  leased  in  perpetual  emphyteusis  ; 
provided  that  the  transaction  be  effected  in  the 
manner  therein  prescribed  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  civil  authorities  and  the  representatives 
of  the  particular  body  whose  property  is  about 
to  be  dealt  with.  It  is,  however,  decreed  that  if 
there  be  moveable  property  (the  sacred  vessels 
excepted)  sufficient  to  meet  the  sum  required, 
the  immoveable  propex-ty  shall  not  be  touched. 

In  the  21st  section  is  given  a constitution  of 
Justinian  himself  (a.d.  529)  in  which  he  forbids 
any  sale  or  other  alienation  of  sacred  vessels  or 
vestments  except  only  with  .the  object  of'  re- 
deeming caprives  (and,  according  to  some  edi- 
tions, relieving  famine)  ; “ quoniam  non  absur- 
dum  est  animas  hominum  quibuscunque  vasis 
vel  vestimentis  praeferri.” 

The  rule  which  permitted  the  sale  or  melting 
down  of  Church  plate  for  the  redemption  of 
captives  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  Its  propriety 
is  nowhere  more  eloquently  defended  than  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  2nd  Book  of 
St.  Ambrose  De  Officvs  Ministrorum  (cir.  A.D. 
391)  “ Quid  enim  diceres  ? Timui  ne  templo 
Dei  ornatus  deesset  ? Responderet : Aurum  Sa- 
cramenta  non  quaerunt ; neque  auro  placent, 
quae  auro  non  emuntur.  Ornatus  sacramento- 
rum  redemptio  captivorum  est.  Vere  ilia  sunt 
vasa  pretiosa,  quae  redimunt  animas  a mortc. 
Ille  verns  thesaurus  est  Domini  qui  operatur 
quod  sanguis  Ejus  operatus  est.  . . . Opus 

est  ut  quis  fide  sincera  et  perspicaci  providentia 
munus  hoc  impleat.  Sane  si  in  sua  aliquis  deri- 
vat  emolumenta,  crimen  est ; sin  vero  pauperibus 
erogat,  captivum  redimit,  misericordia  est.”  He 
concludes  by  directing  that  vessels  which  are 
not  consecrated  should  be  taken  in  preference  to 
those  which  have  been  consecrated  ; and  that 
both  must  be  broken  up  and  melted  within  the 
precinct  of  the  Church  (cap.  28).  The  supreme 
claims  of  charity  over  all  other  considerations  are 
insisted  upon  in  the  same  strain  by  St.  Jerome 
(_Ep.  ad  Repotianum,  a.d.  394)  and  St.  Chrysostom 
(Horn.  52  in  St.  Matthaeum),  while  at  the  same 
time  the  proper  respect  due  to  the  sacred  vessels 
is  always  emphatically  enjoined,  as,  for  example, 
by  St.  Optatus,  De  Schismate  Donatistarum  vi.  2. 
An  example  of  the  precautions  taken  against  the 
abuse  of  this  privilege  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
the  lettei's  of  Gregory  the  Great  (vii.  13)  in 
which  writing  (a.d.  597)  to  Fortunatus,  Bishop 
of  Fano,  he  gives  permission  for  the  sale  of 
Chui-ch  plate  in  oi'der  to  redeem  captives,  but 
directs,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  all  suspicion, 
that  the  sale  and  the  payment  over  of  the 
money  received  therefrom  should  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  “ defensor.” 

Passing  to  the  Rovells  of  Justinian — the  7th 
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Novell  (a.d.  535)  relates  to  the  question  of; 
alienation  of  Church  property,  and  professes  to  ( 
amend  and  consolidate  the  then  existing  laws,  j 
and  to  extend  their  operation  to  the  whole  of . 
the  empire.  In  the  first  chapter  the  alienation, 
either  by  sale,  gift,  exchange,  or  lease  on  per- 
petual emphyteusis,  of  immoveables  or  quasi-  j 
immoveables  belonging  to  churches  or  eleemo- 
svnary  institutions,  was  forbidden  under  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  above-cited  consti-  ; 
tution  of  Leo. 

Under  the  2nd  chapter  alienation  is  permitted  j 
in  favour  of  the  emperor  when  the  proper  forms 
are  observed  and  ample  compensation  made,  and 
when  the  transaction  is  for  the  public  benefit,  j 
The  reason  given  for  this  exception  is  not  with-  J 
out  significance.  In  the  Latin  version  it  is  as 
follows  : “ Nec  multum  differant  ab  alterutro 
sacerdotium  et  imperium,  et  res  sacrae  a com- 
m unibus  et  publicis  ; quando  omnis  sanetissimis 
ecclesiis  abundantia  et  status  ex  imperialibus  1 
munineentiis  perpetuo  praebeatur.” 

The  third  and  four  succeeding  chapters  con- 
tain regulations  for  the  lease  of  Church  estates 
by  emphyteusis.  Their  provisions  are  too  ela-  j 
borate  to  be  set  out  at  length,  but  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus : “ The  usual  conditions  of 
these  emphyteuses  are  for  three  lives  — that 
of  the  original  emphyteuta  and  of  two  of  his 
or  her  heirs,  being  children  or  grandchildren, 
or  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  emphyteuta  if 
there  be  a special  clause  to  that  effect  (though 
about  this  power  there  is  some  doubt)  in  sue-  j 
cession.  Thus  the  duration  of  the  lease  is  in-  ; 
determinate  and  contingent.  The  contract  was 
invalidated  by  default  in  payment  of  the  quit 
rent  (canon)  for  two  instead  of  for  three  years 
as  was  the  case  with  lay  emphyteuses  ” (Colqu- 
houn,  Roman  Civil  Law.  § 1709). 

The  8th  chapter  renews  the  prohibition  against  ■ 
the  sale,  pledge,  or  melting  down  of  Church 
plate,  except  with  the  object  of  redeeming  cap-  ' 
tives. 

The  12th  chapter  sanctions  the  abandonment ! 
of  all  contracts  made  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
for  the  acquisition  by  gift  or  purchase  of  un-  j 
profitable  land. 

The  40th  Novell  (promulgated  the  following  | 
year,  a.d.  536)  gives  to  the  “ Church  of  the  j 
Holy  Resurrection  ” at  Jerusalem  the  privilege  j 
of  alienating  buildings  belonging  to  it,  notwith- 
standing the  general  prohibition  contained  in 
the  7th  Novell. 

The  46th  Novell  (a.d.  536  or  537)  relaxed  the  j 
law  against  the  alienation  of  immoveable  Church  j 
property  when  there  was  not  sufficient  moveable  ! 
property  to  pay  debts  owing  to  the  State  or  to  ] 
private  creditors.  But  this  step  could  not  be  1 
taken  except  after  investigation  by  the  clergy,  | 
the  bishop,  and  the  metropolitan,  and  under  a 
decree  of  the  “judex  provinciae.”  * 

The  2nd  chapter  of  the  54th  Novell  (a.d. 
537)  permits  exchanges  between  ecclesiastical 
and  eleemosynary  corporations,  but  the  Church  of  j 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  is  excepted  from  ! 
the  operation  of  this  law  as  it  is  also  from  that 
of  the  46th  Novell. 

The  55th  Novell  (a.d.  537)  forbids  alienation 
male  ostensibly  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  but 
really  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals.  It 
also  permits  churches  and  other  religious  bodies 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia) 


to  lease  their  lands  to  one  another  in  perpetual 

emphyteusis. 

The  65th  Novell  has  reference  to  the  alienation 
of  property  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Mysia, 
but  being  only  of  local  importance  it  need  not 
be  further  considered. 

In  the  67th  Novell  (a.d.  538)  the  number 
of  persons  appointed  under  the  46th  Novell  to 
enquire  into  the  propriety  of  any  alienation  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  two  bishops  chosen 
by  the  metropolitan  from  his  Synod. 

The  10th  chapter  of  the  119th  Novell  (a.d. 
544)  permits  the  alienation  by  the  emperor  of 
Church  property  which  had  been  transferred  to 
him. 

The  last  of  the  numerous  edicts  promulgated 
by  Justinian  on  the  alienation  of  Church  pro- 
perty is  contained  in  the  120th  Novell  (a.d. 
544)  in  which  he  again  undertakes  the  task  of 
consolidating  the  law  on  this  subject. 

The  first  four  chapters  concern  only  the 
Church  of  Constantinople.  The  alienation  of 
immoveables  is  forbidden,  except  in  favour  of  the 
emperor. 

The  5th  chapter  relates  to  the  property  of 
other  Churches.  The  provisions  therein  con- 
tained, and  those  contained  in  the  previous 
chapters  on  emphyteusis  are  thus  briefly  sum- 
marized by  Colquhoun  (Roman  Civil  Law , § 
1709): — “The  120th  Novell  was  promulgated 
by  Justinian  in  order  to  modify  the  rigour  of 
the  prohibition  against  creating  perpetual  em- 
phyteuses on  ecclesiastical  property  by  restrict- 
ing it  to  the  estates  of  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople, leaving  the  property  of  other  Churches  to 
be  regulated  by  the  common  law.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  emphy- 
teusis on  Church  property  can  be  perpetual 
without  the  express  stipulation  for  a term.  Nor 
does  the  prohibition  appear  to  be  absolute  even 
as  regards  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  which 
had  permission  to  grant  perpetual  emphyteuses 
in  cases  where  it  owned  ruined  edifices  without 
the  means  of  restoring  them.  The  Novell  fixes 
the  amount  at  a third  of  the  revenue  which 
such  edifices  produced  before  their  then  ruined 
state,  payable  from  the  date  of  the  emphyteu- 
tical  title,  or  at  a half  of  the  revenue  which  the 
buildings  actually  produced  after  their  restora- 
tion. What  is  doubtful  with  respect  to  the  lay 
is  clear  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  emphyteuses, 
viz.,  that  they  must  be  reduced  to  writing.  As 
before,  the  contract  was  invalidated  by  default  to 
pay  the  quit  rent  for  two  instead  of  three  years, 
as  was  the  case  with  lay  emphyteuses.  The 
point  open  to  discussion,  in  respect  to  lay  emphy- 
teuses, of  whether  the  rent  in  arrear  may  be 
recovered  and  the  expulsion  of  the  tenant  also 
insisted  on,  is  clear  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 
emphyteuses  in  the  affirmative.  Lastly,  the 
Churches  enjoyed  a right  of  resumption  entirely 
exceptional  to  the  common  law  when  the  estate 
accrued  ‘ aut  in  imperialem  domum,  aut  in  sac- 
rum nostrum  aerarium,  aut  in  civitatem  aliquam, 
aut  in  curiam,  aut  in  aliquam  venerabilem  ali- 
am  domum.’  This  right  of  resumption  applied 
equally  in  the  case  of  all  transmission  of  the 
right,  whether  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa,  with- 
out reference  to  the  title  of  acquisition,  and  the 
time  for  its  exercise  was  two  years  instead  of 
two  months  as  in  lay  cases.” 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  Novell  relate 
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to  the  exchange  of  ecclesiastical  property  and 
the  sale  of  immoveables  and  Church  plate  for 
the  redemption  of  captives.  The  provisions 
therein  contained  do  not  ditfer  in  any  important 
particular  from  the  previous  laws  above  cited  on 
the  same  subject,  and  they  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  provisions  of  the  Civil  Law  (which  have 
now  been  examined)  have  been  usefully  arranged 
by  the  glossator  on  the  Corpus  Juris  Civil  is, 
Nov.  7 and  Nov.  120  (ed.  Lugd.  1G27).  Im- 
moveable property  belonging  to  the  Church  can- 
not be  alienated  under  any  circumstances  if  it 
fall  within  the  following  classes — 1.  If  it  had 
been  given  by  the  emperor  (Nov.  120,  7).  2.  If 

the  thing  to  be  alienated  is  the  church  or  mo- 
nastery itself  (»&.).  3.  When  the  proposed  trans- 
feree is  the  oeconomus  or  other  church  officer 
(i7>.).  4.  When  the  property  was  given  to  the 

Church  subject  to  a condition  that  it  should 
not  be  alienated  (Nov.  120,  9).  5.  If  the  pro- 

posed transferee  be  a heretic  (131,  14).  But 
subject  to  the  above  restrictions,  immoveable 
property  may  be  alienated  under  the  following 
circumstances,  viz.  : — 1.  For  debt  (Nov.  40). 

2.  By  way  of  emphyteusis  for  a term  (var.). 

3.  In  exchange  with  another  church  (Nov.  54,  2). 

4.  If  the  transferee  be  the  emperor  (Nov.  7,  2). 

5.  For  the  redemption  of  captives  (Nov.  120,  9). 
On  the  other  hand  moveable  property  can  be 
freely  alienated  if  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Church  that  such  a step  should  be  taken.  The 
exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  Church 
plate,  which  cannot  be  alienated  except  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  (Nov.  7,  8 and  Nov.  120, 
10),  and  for  the  payment  of  debt  when  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  Divine 
Service  (Nov.  120,  10). 

The  Barbarian  Codes  contain,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  laws  directed  against  the  forci- 
ble seizure  of  Church  property,  but  such  acts 
can  hardly  be  considered  to  fall  under  the  head 
of  alienation.  There  are,  however,  a few  pro- 
visions on  the  subject  anterior  in  date  to  the 
death  of  Charlemagne. 

By  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  5th  Book  of  the 
Leges  Yisigothorum  (cir.  a.d.  700:  see  Davoud 
Oghlou,  Histoire  de  la  Legislation  des  Anciens 
Germains,  i.  2)  if  any  bishop  or  clerk  alienate 
by  sale  or  gift,  any  Church  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  such  sale  or 
gift  is  void,  unless  it  be  made  according  to  the 
ancient  canons. 

Again  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Lex  Alam- 
manorum  (which  in  its  present  shape  was  pro- 
bably compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century — see  Davoud  Oghlou,  op.  cit.  i.  304)  the 
inferior  clergy  are  forbidden  to  sell  Church  lands 
or  slaves  except  by  way  of  exchange. 

In  the  collection  entitled  Capitularia  Begum 
Francorum  there  is  a Capitulary  of  the  date  A.D. 
814,  forbidding  all  persons  whatsoever  to  ask 
for  or  receive  any  Church  property  under  pain  of 
excommunication  (6,  135). 

There  are  also  two  Capitularies  which  are 
probably  not  later  in  date  than  the  one  last 
cited.  By  the  first  of  these  presbyters  are  for- 
oidden  to  sell  Church  property  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  (7,  27);  to  which  in  the 
second  is  added  the  consent  of  other  priests  of 
good  reputation  (7,  214). 

(The  following  authorities  may  be  consulted : 
— Du  Rousseaud  de  la  Combe,  Becueil  de  Juris- 


prudence Canonique  [Paris  1755],  sub  voce  Alie- 
nation ; Boehmer,  Jus  Ecclesiast icum  Prote  tan- 
tium [Halae  Magd.  1738,  &c.]  in  Decrct  d.  III.  l.{ ; 
Ferraris,  Bibliotheca  Canonica  [ed.  Mignel,  sub 
voce  Alienatio ; Sylvester  Mazzolini  da  Prierio 
[Lugd.  1533]  sub  voce  Alienatio;  Redoanus,  Dc 
Rous  Ecclesiae  non  alienandis  [printed  in  the  2nd 
part  of  the  15th  volume  of  the  Tractatus  Uni- 
vcrsi  Juris,  Venice,  1584];  and  the  Commenta- 
tors on  the  above-cited  passages  from  the  Cor / us 
Juns  Civilis,  and  on  the  following  passages  from 
the  Corjus  Juris  Canonici,  Decreti  Secunda 
Pars,  Causa  xii.  Quaestio  2 ; and  Decretal,  lib. 
III.  13).  [I.  B.] 

ALLELUIA  (Greek  ' AWt\\ ovia).  The  litur- 
gical form  of  the  Hebrew  rP"l^n,  “ Sing  ye 
praises  to  Jehovah  ;”  a formula  found  in  Psalm 
117,  and  in  the  headings  of  several  Psalms,  espe- 
cially Psalms  113-118,  which  formed  the  “Hal- 
lel,”  or  Alleluia  Magnum,  sung  at  all  the  greater 
Jewish  feasts.  Alleluia  and  Amen,  savs  the 
Pseudo-Augustine  (Ep.  178,  ii.  1160,  Migne), 
neither  Latin  nor  barbarian  has  ventured  to 
translate  from  the  sacred  tongue  into  his  own ; 
in  all  lands  the  mystic  sound  of  the  Hebrew  is 
heard. 

I 1.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  early  Church 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Paschal  feast  the 
custom  of  singing  Psalms  with  Alleluia  at  the 
Paschal  sacrifice ; and  this  conjecture  derives 
some  probability  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  most 
ancient  sacramentaries  the  Alleluia  precedes  and 
follows  a verse,  as  in  the  Jewish  usage  it  precedes 
| and  follows  a Psalm.  Vet  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  use  of  the  Alleluia  in  the  Church  was 
confirmed,  if  not  originated,  by  St.  John’s  vision 
(Apoc.  19,  6)  of  the  heavenly  choir,  who  sang 
Alleluia  to  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent.  By  the 
4th  century  it  seems  to  have  been  well  known  as 
the  Christian  shout  of  joy  or  victory  ; for  Sozo- 
men  (/f.  E.  vii.  15,  p.  298)  tells  of  a voice 
heard  (an.  389)  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at 
j Alexandria  chanting  Alleluia,  which  was  taken 
for  a sign  of  its  coming  destruction  by  the  Chris- 
tians. The  victory  which  the  Christian  Britons, 
under  the  guidance  of Germanus  of  Auxerre,  with 
1 their  loud  shout  of  Alleluia,  gained  over  the 
1 pagan  Piets  and  Scots  (an.  429)  is  another  instance 
, of  the  use  of  Alleluia  for  encouragement  and 
triumph  (Becla,  Historia  Ecclcsiastica,  i.  c.  20, 

| p.  49);  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (lib.  ii.  Ep.  10, 

' p.  53)  speaks  as  if  he  had  heard  the  long  lines  of 
| haulers  by  the  river  side,  as  they  towed  the 
| boats,  chanting  Alleluia  as  a “celeusma,”  to  make 
them  pull  together.  These  instances  are  of  course 
not  altogether  free  from  suspicion  ; but  they 
serve  to  show  that  in  early  times  the  Alleluia 
was  regarded  as  a natural  expression  of  Christian 
exultation  or  encouragement. 

2.  A special  use  of  the  Alleluia  is  found  in  the 
liturgies  both  of  East  and  West.  In  most  Eastern 
liturgies,  it  follows  immediately  upon  the  Che- 
rubic Hvmn,  which  precedes  the  greater  En- 
trance ; as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  St.  James, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  Chrysostom  (Neale’s  Tetralogia , 
pp.  54,  55).  In  the  Mozarabic,  which  has  many 
Oriental  characteristics,  it  is  sung  after  the 
Gospel,  while  the  priest  is  making  the  oblation : 
“ Interim  quod  chorus  dicit  Alleluia , ofierat  sacer- 
dos  hostiam  cum  calice  ” (Neale’s  Tetralogia , 
p.  60).  In  the  West,  it  follows  the  Gradual, 
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and  so  immediately  precedes  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel.  In  early  times  it  seems  to  have  been 
simply  intoned  by  the  cantor  who  had  sung  the 
Gradual,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Ambo,  and 
repeated  by  the  choir ; but  before  the  8th  cen- 
tury the  custom  arose  of  prolonging  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  Alleluia,  and  singing  it  to  musical 
notes  (Ordo  Romanus  II.,  in  Mabillon’s  Museum 
Italicum , vol.  ii.  p.  44).  This  was  called  jubila- 
iio.  The  jubilant  sound  of  the  Alleluia,  however, 
was  felt  to  be  fitting  only  for  seasons  of  joy; 
hence  its  use  was  in  many  churches  limited  to 
the  interval  between  Easter  and  Whitsunday. 
Sozomen,  indeed  (H.  E.  vii.  19,  p.  307)  seems  to 
say  that  in  the  Roman  Church  it  was  used  only 
on  Easter-day;  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  he  must  have  misunderstood  his  informant, 
who  may  have  used  the  word  “ Pascha  ” to  de- 
note the  whole  of  the  seven  weeks  following 
Easter-day;  for  St.  Augustine  distinctly  says 
(Ep.  ad  Janarium ; Ep.  119  [al.  55]  p.  220 
Migne)  that  the  custom  of  singing  Alleluia  dur- 
ing those  fifty  days  was  universal,  though  in 
several  churches  it  was  used  on  other  days  also. 
In  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  (c.  15,  p.  297)  the 
use  of  Alleluia  in  the  responsories  of  the  mass 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  season  from  Easter  to 
Whitsunday  ; but  soon  after  Benedict’s  time  it 
was  probably  more  common  in  the  West  to  inter- 
mit its  use  only  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter. 
For  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  Gregory  the 
Great  writes  to  John  of  Syracuse  ( Epist . ix.  12, 
p.  940)  that  some  murmured  because  he  (Gregory) 
was  overmuch  given  to  following  the  customs  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  in  particular  because  he 
had  ordered  the  Alleluia  to  be  said  at  mass 
beyond  the  Pentecostal  season  (extra  tempora 
Pentecostes) ; so  far,  he  continues,  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  whereas  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Damasus  had  adopted, 
through  Jerome’s  influence,  from  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  the  limitation  of  the  Alleluia  to  the 
season  before  Pentecost,  he  had  actually  inno- 
vated on  this  Greek  custom  in  ordering  the 
Alleluia  to  be  said  at  other  seasons  also.  This 
seems  the  most  probable  sense  of  this  much-con- 
troverted passage,  as  to  the  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  which  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion.  (See  Baronius,  Ann.  384,  n.  27,  vol.  v., 

р.  578;  and  Mabillon,  Museum  Italicum , ii.  xcvii.). 
The  4th  Council  of  Toledo  (canon  11)  orders  that 
(in  accordance  with  the  universal  custom  of 
Christendom)  the  Alleluia  should  not  be  said  in 
the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  churches  during  Lent — 
an  injunction  which  seems  to  imply  that  its  use 
was  permitted  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
same  canon  (in  some  MSS.)  also  forbids  the  Alle- 
luia on  the  Kalends  of  January,  “quae  propter 
errorem  gentilium  aguntur,”  but  on  which  Chris- 
tians ought  to  fast. 

The  intermission  of  Alleluia  during  a particular 
season  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  “ Alleluia  clau- 
sum ” (Du  Cange,  s.  v.). 

3.  We  have  already  seen  that  St.  Benedict 
prescribed  the  use  of  the  Alleluia  in  the  respon- 
sories of  the  Mass  from  Pasch  to  Pentecost.  He 
prescribed  it  also  in  the  ordinary  offices  ( Regula , 

с.  12,  p.  286).  From  Pentecost  to  Ash- Wednes- 
day, however,  it  was  to  be  said  in  the  nocturnal 
office  only  with  the  six  last  Psalms:  “A  Pen- 
teeoste  autem  ad  caput  qu-adragesimae  omnibus 
noctibus  cum  sex  posterioribus  Psalmis  tan- 


tum  ad  nocturnas  dicatur”  ( Rogula , c.  15,  p 
297). 

In  the  Roman  arrangement  of  the  ordinary 
offices,  the  Alleluia  follows  the  “ Invocation  ” in 
all  the  hours  ; but  from  Septuagesima  to  the 
Thursday  in  Holy  Week  the  verse,  “ Laus  tibi 
Domine  ; Rex  aeternae  gloriae,”  is  substituted. 

4.  We  learn  from  Jerome  (Ep.  27  [108],  § 19, 
p.  712,  ad  Eustochium  ; cf.  23  [38],  § 4,  p.  175) 
that  the  sound  of  the  Alleluia  summoned  monks 
to  say  their  offices  : “ Post  Alleluia  cantatum,  quo 
signo  vocabantur  ad  eollectam,  nulli  residere 
licitum  erat.” 

5.  It  was  chanted  at  funerals ; as,  for  instance, 
at  that  of  Fabiola  (Jerome,  Ep.  ad  Oceanum,  30 
[77],  p.  466);  at  that  of  Pope  Agapetus  in  Con- 
stantinople (Baronius,  ann.  536,  § 64,  vol.  ix., 
p.  544). 

This  usage  is  found  in  the  Mozarabic  rite,  and 
perhaps  once  existed  in  the  ancient  Gallican  (Ba- 
ronius, ann.  590,  § 39,  vol.  x.  p.  485). 

(Bona,  De  Divina  Psalmodia,  c.  xvi.  § 7 ; De 
Rebus  Liturgicis,  lib.  ii.,  c.  6,  § 5 ; Krazer,  De 
Liturgiis,  p.  419.)  [C.] 

ALL  SAINTS,  Festival  of  (Omnium  Sanc- 
torum Natalis,  Festivitas,  Solemnitas). — In  the 
Eastern  Church  a particular  Sunday,  the  first 
after  Pentecost,  was  appropriated  in  ancient 
times  to  the  commemoration  of  all  martyrs. 
Chrysostom,  in  the  ’E7 Kwpuov  els  t ovs  ayiovs 
ndvras  t ovs  ev  o\(p  r<S  Koapcp  p-aprup-qaavTas, 
says  that  on  the  Octave  of  Pentecost  they  find 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  band  of  martyrs ; 
■jrapeAajSev  ppids  paprvpoov  x^P05  (Opp.  ii.  711): 
and  there  is  a similar  allusion  in  Orat.  contra 
Judaeos,  vi.  (Opp.  ii.  p.  650).  This  Festival  of 
All  Martyrs  became  in  later  times  a Festival  of 
All  Saints,  and  the  Sunday  next  after  Pentecost 
appears  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Greek  Menologion 
as  Kupia/c^  t 5>v  Ny'uav  iravTuv.  The  intention 
in  so  placing  this  commemoration  probably  was 
to  crown  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  a solemnity 
dedicated  to  the  whole  glorious  band  of  saints 
and  martyrs. 

In  the  West,  the  institution  of  this  festival 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  dedication  to 
Christian  purposes  of  the  Pantheon  or  Rotunda 
at  Rome.  This  temple,  built  in  honour  of  the 
victory  of  Augustus  at  Actium,  was  dedicated 
by  M.  Agrippa  to  Jupiter  Vindex,  and  was  called 
the  Pantheon,  probably  from  the  number  of 
statues  of  the  gods  which  it  contained,  though 
other  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  name. 

Up  to  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  idol- 
temples  were  generally  thrown  down,  or,  if  they 
were  suffered  to  remain,  were  thought  unworthy 
to  be  used  in  the  seiwice  of  God.  Gregory 
himself  at  first  maintained  this  principle,  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  thought  it  would  con- 
duce more  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  if 
they  were  allowed  to  worship  in  the  accustomed 
spot  with  new  rites  (see  his  well-known  letter 
to  Mellitus,  in  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  30  ; Opp.  vi. 
p.  79);  and  from  this  time,  the  principle  of  con- 
verting heathen  fanes  to  Christian  uses  seems  to 
have  become  familiar.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century,  the  Pantheon  remained  almost  the 
solitary  monument  of  the  old  heathen  worship 
in  Rome.  In  the  year  607  Boniface  III.  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Phocas  the  important  re- 
cognition of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  all 
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ether  churches ; and  in  the  same  rear  his  suc- 
cessor, Boniface  IV.,  haring  cleansed  and  restored 
the  Pantheon,  obtained  the  emperor’s  permission 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  serrice  of  God,  in  the  name 
u S.  Mariae  semper  Virginis  et  omnium  Mar- 
trrum  (Liber  Pontif.  in  Muratori,  Per.  Ital. 
Scriptores , iii.  1,  135).  This  dedication  is  com- 
memorated, and  is  believed  to  hare  taken  place, 
on  May  13.  On  this  day  we  find  in  the  old  Ro- 
man Martyrology  edited  by  Rosweyd,  “S.  Mariae 
ad  Martyres  deiicationis  dies  agitur  a Bonifacio 
Paj<a  statutus.”  Baronius  tells  us.  that  he  found 
it  recorded  in  an  ancient  MS.  belonging  to  the 
Church  itself,  that  it  was  first  dedicated  “ In 
hon-rem  S.  Mariae,  Dei  Genetricis,  et  omnium 
SS.  Martrrum  et  Confessorum  and  that  at  the 
time  of  dedication  the  bones  of  martyrs  from 
the  rarious  cemeteries  of  the  city  were  borne  in 
a procession  of.  twenty-eight  carriages  to  the 
church.  (Martyred.  Pom.  p.  204.)  The  technical 
use  of  the  word  rt  confessor  ” seems,  howerer,  to 
indicate  a somewhat  later  date  than  that  of  the 
dedication  ; and  Paulas  Diaconus  (Hist.  Longo- 
bard.  ir.  37,  p.  570)  tells  us  simply  that  Phocas 
granted  Boniface  permission,  u Eeclesiam  beatae 
semper  Virginis  Mariae  et  omnium  Martrrum 
fieri,  ut  ubi  quondam  omnium  non  deorum  sed 
daemon um  cult  us  erat,  ibi  deinceps  omnium  fieret 
memoria  sanctorum,”  and  the  church  bears  to 
this  day  the  name  of  “S.  Maria  dei  Martiri.” 
This  festiral  of  the  13th  May  was  not  wholly 
confined  to  the  city  of  Rome,  yet  it  seems  to  hare 
been  little  more  than  a dedication-festiral  of  the 


gorio  Papa,  et  omnibus  episcopis  assent ientibus, 
Ludovicos  Imperator  statuit,  ut  in  Gallia  et 
Germania  Festiritas  Omnium  Sanctorum  in  Kal. 
Noremb.  celebraretur.  quam  Romani  ex  instituto 
Bonifacii  Papae  celebrant.”  (Compare  Adonis 
Martyred,  ed.  Rosweyd,  p.  180.)  It  would  seem 
from  this,  that  the  festivals  of  May  13  and 
Nov.  1 had  already  coalesced  on  the  latter  day, 
and  that  the  one  festival  then  observed  was 
referred  to  Boniface  IV.,  who.  in  fact,  instituted 
that  of  May  13.  The  time  was  perhaps  chosen 
as  being,  in  a large  part  of  Lewis’s  dominions, 

I the  time  of  leisure  after  harvest,  when  men’s 
1 hearts  are  disposed  to  thankfulness  to  the  Girer 
I of  all  good.  From  this  time.  All  Saints’  day  be- 
i came  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church, 

' and  its  observance  general  throughout  Europe. 

It  probably  had  a Vigil  from  the  first,  as  be- 
fore the  time  of  its  general  observance  a Vigil 
and  Fast  preceded  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Church.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  had  an  octave 
from  its  first  institution  in  Rome  itself ; but  this 
was  not  the  case  in  other  churches,  for  an  octave 
of  All  Saints  does  not  seem  to  be  found  in  any 
calendar  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  Proper 
collects,  preface,  and  benediction  for  the  “Natalis 
Omnium  Sanctorum  ” are  found  in  some,  but  not 
the  most  ancient,  MSS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary (p.  138). 

(Baronius  in  Martyrologio  Pomano,  May  13 
and  Nov.  1 ; Binterim’s  Benkwmrdig  keite  i . voL 
v.  pt.  1,  p.  487  if. ; Alt  in  Herzog’s  Le>al-E> xy- 
dogddie,  L 247.)  [C.] 


I. : : . 

of  other  churches,  but  of  higher  celebrity,  as  the 
commemoration  of  the  final  victory  of  Christianity 
over  Paganism. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 
festival  of  All  Saints  on  Nov.  1 is  somewhat 
obscure.  The  Mart yrologinm  Pom.  Yet ^ al- 
ready quoted,  gives  under  “Kal.  Novembr.”  a 
“ Fe^ti vitas  Sanctorum,  quae  Celebris  et  gene- 
raiis  agitur  Romae.”  The  very  terms  here  used 
show  that  this  “ Festi vitas  Sanctorum  ” was  a 
specially  Roman  festival,  and  it  was  probably 
simply  the  dedication-feast  of  an  oratory  dedi- 
cated by  Gregory  ILL  “ In  honorem  Omnium 
Sanctorum.”  But  in  the  8th  century,  the  ob- 
sei  vance  of  the  festival  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Rome.  Beda’s  Metrical  Martyrology  has 

“ Multiplied  rotilat  gemma  oeu  in  f route  November,  * 
Curidonim  fulget  Sanctorum  laude  decoris.” 

In  the  ancient  Hieronymian  calendar  in 
D’Achery  (Spicileg.  tom.  iL),  it  appears  under 
Kal.  Novemb.,  but  only  in  the  third  place; 
“ Natalis  St.  Caesarii ; St.  Andomari  Episcopi ; 
sive  Omnium  Sanctorum.”  The  list  of  festivals 
in  the  Penitential  of  Boniface  gives  “ In  solemni- 
tate  Omnium  Sanctorum  ; ” but  the  feast  is  not 
found  in  the  list  given  by  Cbrodogang  (an.  7 62). 
or  in  Charlemagne’s  Capitulary  (Opp.  Caroli 
Magni,  L 326)  on  the  subject  of  festivals.  It 
appears  then  to  have  been  observed  by  some 
churches  in  Germany,  France,  and  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  but  not  univer- 
sally. It  was  perhaps  this  diversity  of  practice 
which  induced  Gregory  IV..  in  the  year  835  : 
suggest  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  a ge- 
neral ordinance  on  the  subject.  Sigebert,  in  his 
Ckronicon  (in  Pistorius,  Script.  Germ,  tom.  i.), 
tells  us,  under  that  year,  “Tunc  mcnenteGre- 


ALL  SOULS,  Festival  of  (Omnium  f de- 
li um  def undo  rum  memoria  or  commernoratid). 
Very  ancient  traces  of  the  observance  of  a day 
for  the  commemoration  of  “the  souls  of  all 
those  who  have  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  ” (according  to 
Cyprian)  appear  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Tertullian  (Be  Corona  Mil  it  is,  c.  3)  says, 
“ Oblationes  pro  defunctis  annua  die  facimus.” 
And  to  the  same  effect  he  speaks  (De  Exhort. 
Cast  i tat  is,  c.  11,  and  Be  Monog^m.  c.  10)  of 
annual  offerings  (oblationes)  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  These  were  probably  made  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death,  and  were  especially  the 
business  of  surviving  relatives.  So  Chrysostom 
(Horn,  29  in  Acta  Apost.y,  speaks  of  those  who 
made  commemoration  of  a mother,  a wife  or  a 
child.  Similarly  Augustine  (Be  Cura  pro  Mor- 
tals. ch.  4). 

It  appears  from  an  allusion  in  Amalarius  of 
Metz  (before  837)  that  in  his  time  a day  was 
specially  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  all 
souls  of  the  departed,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  the  day  following  All  Saints’  Day. 
Amalarius  says  expressly  (Be  EccL  Officii*,  lib. 
iiL  c.  44)  “ Anniversaria  dies  ideo  repet  it  ur 
pro  defunctis.  quoniam  nesrimus  qualiter  eorum 
causa  habeatur  in  altera  vita.”  And  in  c.  65, 
he  says  “Post  ofikium  Sanctorum  inserui  of- 
ficiam  pro  mortals ; multi  enim  transierunt  de 
praesenti  saeculo  qui  non  illico  sanctis  oonjun- 
gontur.  pro  quibus  solito  more  otficium  agitur.” 
The  festival  of  All  Souls  is  here  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  supplement  to  that  of  All  Saints,  anl 
may  very  probably  have  taken  place  on  the 
morrow  of  that  day.  But  the  earliest  definite 
injunction  for  the  observance  of  a commemera’  n 
of  all  souls  of  th“  departed  on  Nov.  2 appears  to 
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be  that  of  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Clugny,  in  the  10th 
century.  A pilgrim  returning  from  Jerusalem, 
says  Peter  Damiani  ( Vita  Odilonis , Opp.  ii.  410), 
reported  to  Odilo  a woful  vision  which  he  had 
had  on  his  journey  of  the  suffering  of  souls  in 
purgatorial  fire  : Odilo  thereupon  instituted  in 
the  churches  under  his  control  a general  com- 
memoration of  the  souls  of  the  faithfui  departed 
on  the  day  following  All  Saints’  Day : “ per 
omnia  monasteria  sua  constituit  generale  de- 
cretum,  ut  sicut  primo  die  Mensis  Novembris 
juxta  universalis  Ecclesiae  regulam  omnium 
Sanctorum  solemnitas  agitur ; ita  sequenti  die 
in  psalmis,  eleemosynis  et  praecipue  Missarum 
solemniis,  omnium  in  Christo  quiescentium 
memoria  celebraretur.”  This  order  was  soon 
adopted,  not  only  by  other  monastic  congrega- 
tions, but  by  bishops  for  their  dioceses ; for 
instance,  by  the  contemporary  Bishop  Notger  of 
Liege  ( Chronicon  Belgicum,  in  Pistorius’s  Scrip- 
tores  German,  iii.  92).  The  observance  appears, 
in  fact,  in  a short  time  to  have  become  general, 
without  any  ordinance  of  the  Church  at  large  on 
the  subject. 

But  even  after  the  observance  of  a commemo- 
ration of  All  Souls  on  Nov.  2 became  common, 
we  find  ( Statutes  of  Cahors , in  Martene,  The- 
saurus Anecdot.  iv.  766)  that  in  some  places  the 
morrow  of  St.  Hilary’s  Day  (Jan.  14),  and  in 
others  the  morrows  of  the  Octaves  of  Easter 
and  Pentecost  were  appropriated  to  the  special 
commemoration  of  the  souls  of  the  departed 
(Binterim’s  Benkwurdigkeiten,  vol.  v.  pt.  1,  p. 
492  If.).  [C.] 

ALMACHIUS,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemo- 
rated Jan.  1 ( Mart . Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae).  [C.] 

ALMS  {'E\eypocrvvy,  non-classical  in  this 
sense,  either  word  or  thing  ; although  for  the 
thing,  see  Seneca,  Be  Benefic.  vi.  3,  and  Martial, 
Epigr.  v.  42 ; and  for  the  word  also,  Diog.  Laert. 
v.  17  : first  found  in  the  special  meaning  of  alms  in 
LXX.,  Dan.  iv.  24  [27  Heb.],  where  the  original 
reads  “righteousness;”  so  also  Tobit  xii.  9,  xiv. 
11  [and  elsewhere],  Ecclus.  iii.  30,  iv.  2,  vii.  10, 
xxix.  15,  16,  xxxv.  2).  Alms  recognized  as  a duty 
throughout  the  0.  T.,  but  brought  into  promi- 
nence in  the  later  Jewish  period  (cf.  Buxtorf, 
F.O  'il.  Hebr.  p.  88;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  in 
Matt.  vi.  2,  Luc.  ii.  8),  when  they  were  formally 
and  regularly  given  in  the  synagogues  (Vitring. 
Be  Syn.  Vet.')  to  be  distributed  by  appointed 
officers,  as  also  by  putting  them  into  certain 
trumpet-shaped  alms-boxes  in  the  temple,  called 
ya(o<t>v\dKia  (Le  Moyne,  Not.  in  Var.  Sac.  ii. 
75;  Deyling,  Observ.  Sac.  iii.  175  ; distinct  from 
the  y a(o<pv\duiov  or  treasury  of  St.  Luke  xxi.  1). 
They  were  regarded  also  as  a work  specially 
acceptable  to  God  (Prov.  xix.  17,  xxii.  9,  &c. ; 
Tobit,  and  Ecclus.,  passim  ; St.  Luke  xi.  41,  Acts 
x.  2).  In  like  manner  they  became  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church — 

I.  A fundamental  law  of  Christian  morality 
(St.  Matt.  x.  42,  xix.  21,  xxv.  35;  St.  Luke  xii. 
33 ; Acts  ii.  44,  iv.  34-37,  xi.  29,  30 ; Rom.  xii. 
13,  xv.  25 ; 2 Cor.  viii.  12,  ix.  7 ; Gal.  ii.  1,  vi. 
10;  Ephes.  iv.  28;  1 Tim.  vi.  18;  Hebr.  xiii. 
16  ; 1 Pet.  iv.  8,  9 ; 1 John  iii.  17),  so  tho- 
roughly recognized  as  to  make  it  both  super- 
fluous and  impossible  . to  enumerate  patristic 
allusions  to  it.  Special  tracts  on  almsgiving, 
by  St.  Cyprian,  Be  Opere  ct  Eleemos. ; St.  Greg. 


Nyss.,  Be  Pauperibus  Amandis  Oratt.  II.  St. 
Greg.  Naz.,  Be  Pauperum  Amore  Orat. ; St.  Basil 
M.,  Serml  de  Eleemos.  inter  Sermon.  XXIV. ; St. 
Ephraem  Syrus,  Be  Am, ore  Pauperum ; St.  Leo 
M.,  Sermones  VI.  Be  Collectis  et  Eleemos.',  St. 
Maximus,  Ad  Joann.  Cubic.  Epist.  II.  { Be  Elee- 
mos .) ; and  among  the  sermons  attributed  to  St. 
Chrysostom,  one  Be  Jejun.  et  Eleemos.,  and  three 
Be  Eleemos.,  &c.  (and  see  a collection  of  patristic 
citations  in  Drexelius,  Be  Eleemosyna ).  Even 
Julian  the  Apostate,  c.  a.d.  351,  beai’s  testimony 
that  the  almsgiving  of  “ the  Galileans  ” over- 
flowed beyond  their  own  poor  to  the  heathen 
{Epist.  adArsac.,  Epist.  xlix.;  and  compare  Lucian, 
as  quoted  below) ; and  thinks  it  expedient  to 
boast  of  his  own  kindness  {Ad  Themist.).  Com- 
pare also  such  notable  examples  as  those,  e.g., 
of  Pope  Soter  as  described  by  his  contemporary 
Dionysius  Bishop  of  Corinth,  c.  A.D.  160  (ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  23) ; of  Paulinus  of  Nola ; of 
Deo  Gratias  Bishop  of  Carthage  towards  Gen- 
seric’s  captives  (see  Milman,  I.  C.  i.  205,  and 
Gibbon);  of  Johannes  “ Eleemosynarius,”  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  A.D.  606-616  : and  the  oc- 
currence of  such  expressions  as,  “ Hoc  praestat 
eleemosyna  quod  et  Baptisma”  (St.  Hieron.  in 
Ps.  cxxxiii.'),  “ Christiani  sacrificium  est  eleemo- 
syna in  pauperem”  (St.  Aug.  Serm.  xlii.,  from 
Heb.  xiii.  16) ; or  again,  that  almsgiving  is  the 
“ characteristic  mark  of  a Christian,” — xaPaK ' 
TripuTTinbv  Xpicrriarov,  and  that  it  is  pyTyp 
ay  airy  s,  (papyauov  ap.apTyy.dTwv,  u\ipa%  els  xbv 
ovpavbv  icTypiypevy  (St.  Chrys.  in  Heb.  Horn. 
xxxii.,  and  in  Tit.  Horn,  vi.) ; or  again,  that 
“res  ecclesiae”  are  “patrimonia  pauperum.” 

II.  An  integral  part  of  Christian  worship  (Acts 
ii.  42,  vi.  1 ; 1 Cor.  xvi.l ; 1 Tim.  v.  3, 16)  : alms 
for  the  poor,  to  be  distributed  by  the  clergy  (Acts 
xi.  30),  being  a regular  portion  of  the  offerings 
made  in  church,  among  those  for  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  and  oblations  in  kind  for  the  Church 
services  (Justin  M.,  Apol.  I.  p.  98,  Thirlby  ; St. 
Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xx.,  Opp.  i.  351 ; Constit. 
Apostol.  iv.  6,  8 ; St.  Chrys.,  Horn.  1.  in  S. 
Matth.  Opp.  vii.  518,  Ben. ; Cone.  Gangrens., 
circ.  A.D.  324,  c.  8 ; for  the  East : — St.  Iren., 
Adv.  Haer.  iv.  18  ; St.  Cypr.,  Be  Op.  et  Eleem., 
203,  Fell ; Tertull.,  Apol.  39 ; Arnob.,  Adv. 
Gent,  iv.,  in  fin.  ; St.  Ambros.,  Ep.  xvii.  Ad 
Valent.  Opp.  ii.  827,  Ben. ; Cone.  Either ..  A.D. 
304,  cc.  28,  29  ; Cone.  Carthag.  iv.,  a.d.  398, 
cc.  93,  94  ; Optatus,  Be  Schism.  Bonat.  vi.  p.  93, 
Albaspin. ; Cone.  Matiscon.  ii.,  A.D.  585,  c.  4 ; 
Horn,  cclxv.  in  Append,  ad  S.  Aug.  Opp.  v. ; 
Resp.  Greg.  M.  ad  Qu.  Aug.  ap.  Baed.  H.  E. 
i.  27  ; for  the  West : Psalms  being  sung,  at  least 
at  Carthage,  during  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion, St.  Aug.  Retract,  ii.  11)  ; and  this  as  a pri- 
vilege, the  names  of  considerable  donors  being 
recited  {Constit.  Apostol.  iii.  4;  St.  Cypr.,  Epist. 
ix.  al.  xvii.,  lx.  al.  lxii. ; St.  Hieron.,  in  Jerem.  xi. 
lib.  ii.,  in  Eiech.  x viii. ; St.  Chrys.,  Horn,  xviii. 
in  Act. ; Gest.  Caecil.  et  Felic.  ad  fin.  Optati  p.  95), 
and  the  offerings  of  evil-livers,  energumeni,  ex- 
communicate persons,  suicides,  and  of  those  at 
enmity  with  their  brethren,  being  rejected  (St. 
Iren.,  Adv.  Haer.  iv.  34 ; Tertull.,  Be  Praescrip. 
30 ; Constit.  Apost.  iv.  5-7  ; St.  Athan.,  Ep.  ad 
Solitar.,  p.  364,  ed.  1698 ; Epist.  ad  Bonifac.  in 
App.  ad,  Opp.  S.  Aug.  ii. ; Cone.  Herd.  a.d.  524,  c. 
13;  and  A dissiod.  i.,  a.d.  578,  c.  17  ; the  Irish 
synods  assigned  to  St.  Patrick,  c.  12,  Wilk.  i.  3, 
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and  c.  2,  ib.  4 ; and  St.  Ambrose,  Optatus,  and  the 
Councils  of  Lerida  and  Carthage , above  quoted  ; 
or  later  still,  Capit.  Hcrard.  Archiep.  Turon. 
116,  in  Baluz.  Capit.  i.  1294,  and  repeatedly  in 
the  Capitularies ).  There  was  also  an  alms-box 
(ya^o<pv\a.Kiov,  corbona,  see  St.  Cypr.,  De  Op.  et 
Eleemos.,  and  St.  Hieron.,  Epist.  27,  c.  14),  placed 
in  the  church  for  casual  alms,  to  be  taken  out 
monthly  (Tertull.  Apol.  39).  And  Paulinus 
{Epist.  32)  speaks  of  a table  (mensa)  for  re- 
ceiving the  offerings.  Collections  for  the  poor  in 
church  both  on  Sundays  and  on  week  days  are 
mentioned  by  St.  Leo  the  Great  {Serm.  de  Col- 
lectis ).  The  poor  also  habitually  sat  at  the 
church  door,  at  least  in  the  East,  to  receive  alms 
(St.  Chrys.,  Horn.  xxvi.  De  Verb.  Apost .,  Horn.  i. 
in  2 Tim.,'  Horn.  iii.  De  Poenit.). 

III.  An  institution  having  a formal  list  of  re- 
cipients, mainly  widows  and  orphans  (St.  Ignat., 
ad  Polgcarp.  iv. ; Constit.  Apost.  iv.  4,  &c.) ; or, 
upon  occasion,  martyrs  in  prison  or  in  the  mines, 
or  other  prisoners,  or  shipwrecked  persons  (Dion. 
Corinth,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  23  ; Tertull.,  De 
Jejun.  13  ; Lucian,  De  Morte  Peregrin.  § 11,  Op. 
viii.  279,  Bipont. ; Liban.,  A.D.  387,  Orat.  xvi. 
in  Tisamen.,  Orat.  de  Vinctis,  ii.  258,  445,  ed. 
Reiske) : and  special  officers,  as  for  other  directly 
ecclesiastical  functions,  so  also  for  managing  the 
Church  alms,  viz.  deacons  {Const.  Apost.  ii.  31, 
32,  iii.  19 ; Dionys.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii. 
11  ; St.  Cypr.,  Epist.  xli.,  and  xlix.  al.  Iii.,  Fell. ; 
St.  Hieron.,  Ad  Nepot.  Epist.  xxxiv.) ; and  among 
women,  deaconesses,  commonly  widows  of  ad- 
vanced age  {Constit.  Apost.  iii.  15  ; St.  Hieron., 
Ad  Nepot.  Epist.  xxxiv. ; and  Lucian  and  Libanius 
as  .above).  See  also  Tertullian  {Ad  Uxor.  ii. 
4 and  8)  for  the  charitable  works  of  married 
Christian  matrons. 

IV.  These  arrangements  were  supplemented 
when  necessary  by  special  collections  appointed 
by  the  bishop  (Tertull.,  De  Jejun.  13),  after  the 
pattern  of  St.  Paul,  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, whether  at  home  or  among  brethren  or 
others  elsewhere  ; e.  g.  St.  Cyprian’s  collection 
of  “ sestertia  centum  millia  nummorurn  ” for 
the  redemption  of  Numidian  captives  from  the 
barbarians  (St.  Cypr.,  Epist.  lx.)  ; mostly  accom- 
panied by  fast  days  (Tertull.  ib. — and  so,  long 
after,  Theodulph,  a.d.  787  [Capit.  38],  enjoins 
almsgiving  continually,  but  specially  on  fast  days), 
tut  sometimes  at  the  ordinary  Church  service 
(St.  Leo  M.,  De  Collectis) : a practice  which  grew 
sometimes  into  the  abuse  which  was  remedied  by 
the  Council  of  Tours  (ii.  A.D.  567,  c.  5),  enact- 
ing that  each  city  should  provide  for  its  own 
poor,  and  by  Gregory  the  Great,  desiring  the 
Bishop  of  Milan  to  protect  a poor  man  at  Genoa 
from  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  such  a 
collection  (St.  Greg.,  Epist.  ix.  126).  See  also 
St.  Hieron.,  Ado.  Vigilantium. 

The  hyairai  also  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  (1  Cor.  xi.  20,  Jude  12  ; Tertull., 
Aj.ol.  39 ; Constit.  Apost.  ii.  28 ; prohibited 
Cone.  Laod.,  a.d.  364,  c.  5,  and  see  Cone.  Quini- 
sext.  a.d.  762,  c.  74;  and  under  Agapae).  Also 
the  l-evaives  or  levoSo^eta  (St.  Chrys.,  Horn.  xlv.  in 
Act.  Apostol. ; St.  Aug.,  Tract,  xcvii.  in  Joh. 
§ 4);  the  itt  uxor  pocp  Via,  managed  by  the  “ K\rj- 
piKot  or  CL<pT)yovp.evoi  rwv  meex^ioov  ” {Cone. 
Chalced.  A.D.  451,  c.  8 ; and  Pallad.,  Hist.  Lavs. 
v.) ; the  yrfpoKoueia,  the  voaoKupeia  (Pallad.,  V. 
Chrys.  p.  19),  the  bpepavorpoepda : of  which  the 


names  explain  themselves  (and  see  abundant  re- 
ferences in  Suicer,  sub  voce.,  and  Justinian  also 
enacts  laws  respecting  such  institutions  and  the 
clergy  who  manage  them),  and  which  came  into 
being  with  the  Christian  Church.  E.  g.,  the 
/8<z<r<Aetas  of  St.  Basil  at  Caesarea  stands  as  a 
notable  example  of  a Christian  hospital,  at  once 
for  sick  and  strangers  (St.  Basil.  M.,  Epist.  94 ; 
St.  Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xxvii.  and  xxx. ; Sozom.  vi. 
34),  with  its  smaller  offshoots  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  (St.  Basil.  M.,  Epist.  142,  143);  and 
so  also  the  hospital  of  St.  Chrysostom,  with  his 
advice  on  the  subject  to  the  faithful  of  Con- 
stantinople (St.  Chrys.,  Horn.  xlv.  in  Act.  Apost. 
Opp.  ix.  343) ; and  the  Xenodochium  founded 
“ in  portu  Romano  ” by  Pammachius  and  Fabiola 
(St.  Hieron.,  Ad  Ocean.  Ep.  lxxxiv.).  Add  also 
the  alms  given  at  marriage  and  at  funerals  (St. 
Chrys.,  Horn,  xxxii.  in  S.  Matth.;  St.  Hieron., 
Ad  Pammach.  de  Obitu  Uxor.  Ep.  liv. ; Pseudo- 
Origen.,  Comment,  in  Job.  lib.  iii.  p.  437  ; St. 
Aug.,  Cont.  Faust,  xx.  20;  and  see  Bingham). 
Our  own  Council  of  Cealchyth,  in  A.D.  816  (c. 
10),  directs  the  tenth  of  a bishop’s  substance 
to  be  given  in  alms  upon  his  death.  The  Mani- 
chaeans  appear  to  have  refused  alms  to  needy 
persons  not  Manichaeans  on  some  recondite  prin- 
ciple of  their  connection  with  the  principle  or 
evil,  for  which  they  are  condemned  by  St.  Aug. 
{De  Mor.  Manich.  ii.  15,  16)  and  Theodcret 
{Hacr.  Fab.  i.  26). 

There  was  apparently  no  specified  rule  for 
division  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  originally  of 
course  entirely  voluntary  offerings,  anterior  to 
the  5th  century ; the  bishop  being  throughout 
their  chief  administrator,  but  by  the  hands  of 
the  deacons  (see  e.  g.  St.  Cypr.,  about  Felicis- 
simus,  Epist.  xli. ; and  Cone.  Gangr.,  c.  8,  and 
Epiphan,  Haer.  xl.,  condemning  the  Eustathians 
for  withdrawing  their  alms  from  the  bishop  or 
the  officer  appointed  by  him).  In  the  Western 
Church  in  the  5th  century  (setting  aside  the 
questionable  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Rome  under 
Sylvester  in  324)  we  find  a fourfold  division  of 
them : 1,  for  the  bishop  ; 2,  for  the  clergy ; 3, 
for  the  poor  ; 4,  for  the  fabric  and  sustentation 
of  the  churches.  Or  again,  for  1.  Churches ; 
2.  Clergy  ; 3.  Poor ; 4.  Strangers.  This  origin- 
ated with  the  Popes  Simplicius  {Ejnst.  3,  a.d. 
467)  and  Gelasius  (in  Gratian  Caus.  12  qn.  2, 
c.  Sancimus,  A.D.  492);  is  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
century  {e.g.  Ep.  iv.  11,  v.  44,  vii.  8,  xiii.  44  ; 
Pesp.  ad  August.,  &c. ; — and  see  also  Cone.  Aurel. 
I.  c.  5),  was  varied  in  Charlemagne’s  and  Lud. 
Pius’  Capitularies  (i.  80,  Baluz.  718),  as  re- 
garded voluntary  offerings,  into  two-thirds  to 
the  poor  and  one-third  to  the  clergy  in  rich 
places,  and  half  to  each  in  poor  ones ; but  was 
repeated  in  the  old  form  by  the  Capit.  of  Charle- 
magne him.' elf  respecting  tithes  (Baluz.  i.  356) 
and  by  the  Counc.  of  Worms,  A.D.  868,  c.  7; 
Tribur.,  A.D.  895,  c.  13  ; and  Nantes,  a.d.  895  (?), 
c.  10  (if  at  least  this  last  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  Council  of  Nantes  in  658). 

The  special  office  of  Elecmosynarius  or  Almoner 
occurs  in  later  times,  afterwards  the  name  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  alms-house  or  hospital, 
but  at  first  a distributor  of  alms : both  in  monas- 
teries (described  at  length  by  Du  Cange,  from  a 
MS  of  St.  Victor  of  Paris),  although  the  office  in 
the  older  Egyptian  monasteries  belonged  to  the 
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oecoriomus,  under  the  special  name  of  S laKovia 
(Cassian,  Collat.  xviii.  7,  xxi.  9)  ; and  afterwards, 
in  England  at  least,  as  an  officer  attached  to 
each  bishop  (Cone.  Oxon.,  a.d.  1222 ; Lyndw., 
Provinc.  i.  13,  p.  67)  ; and  lastly  to  the  king,  as 
e.g.  in  England,  and  notably  to  the  Kings  of 
France  (see  a list  in  Du  Cange). 

In  the  history  of  doctrine,  the  subject  of  alms- 
giving is  connected — I.  With  the  notions  of  com- 
munity of  goods,  voluntary  poverty,  and  the 
difficulty  of  salvation  to  the  rich ; the  current 
voice  of  fathers,  as  e.  g.  Tertull.,  Apol.  39,  Justin 
M.,  Apol.  i.,  Arnob.  Adv.  Gent.  iv.  in  fin.,  magni- 
fying the  temper  indicated  by  ra  t uu  <pl\wv 
iravra  noivd , while  others,  as  St.  Clem.  Alex. 
(Strom,  iii.  6,  p.  536,  Potter),  rejected  its  literal 
and  narrow  perversion  (see  also  his  tract  at 
length,  Quis  Dices  Salvetur')  ; which  perversion 
indeed  the  Church  condemned  in  the  cases  of  the 
Apostolici  or  Apotactitae  (St.  Aug.,  De  Haer.  xl. 
Opp.  viii.  9 ; St.  Epiphan.,  Haer.  lxi.),  and  of  the 
Massalians  (St.  Epiphan.  Haer.  lxx.),  and  again 
in  that  of  the  Pelagians,  who  maintained  that 
rich  men  must  give  up  their  wealth  in  order  to 
be  saved  (so  at  least  Pseudo-Sixtus  III.,  De 
Divitiis  ; and  see  St.  Aug.,  Epist.  c\i.  ad  Paulin ., 
and  Cone.  Diospolit.  § 6,  A.D.  415).  Compare 
Mosheim’s  Diss.  de  Vera  Nat.  Commun.  Bono- 
rum  in  Eccl.  Hieros.  II.  With  the  relation  of 
good  works  to  justification ; alms  and  fasting 
standing  prominently  in  the  question,  i.  as  com- 
paratively outward  and  positive  acts,  ii.  as  being 
specially  urged  from  early  times  as  parts  of 
repentance  and  charity  (e.  g.  Hermas,  Pastor 
x.  4 ; Salvian,  Adv.  Avarit.  ii.  p.  205 ; Lactant., 
Din.  Instit.  vi.  13,  tom.  i.  p.  470  ; Constit.  S. 
Clem.  vii.  12  ; St.  Ambros.,  De  Elia  ct  Jejun. 
xx. ; St.  Chrys.,  Horn.  vii.  de  Poenit.  § 6,  Opp. 
ii.  336  C).  “ Date  et  dabitur  vobis,”  found  its 

answer  in  the  repeated  occurrence  of  the  words 
(e.g'.  St.  Caesar.  Arel.,  Horn.  xv. ; St.  Eligius,  in 
Vita  ii.  15,  ap.  D’Ach.,  Spicil.  ii.  96),  “Da,  Do- 
mine,  quia  dedimus ; ” but  the  whole  doctrine 
derived  its  colour  in  each  case  from  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  the  doctrine  of  merit.  III.  With 
(in  time)  the  idea  of  compounding  for  other  sins 
by  alms,  a feeling  strengthened  by  the  imposition 
of  alms  by  way  of  satisfaction  and  of  commuta- 
tion of  penance.  The  introduction  of  the  practice 
is  attributed  to  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  c.  A.D. 
700,  but  upon  the  ground  only  of  the  Peniten- 
tials  hitherto  falsely  attributed  to  him  ; while  the 
abuse  of  it  is  severely  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Cloveshoe,  A.D.  747  (c.  26),  and  by  Theodulph 
(Capit.  32,  a.d.  787).  Its  grossest  instance  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  ledger-like  calcula- 
tion of  the  payments,  by  which  “ powerful  men  ” 
could  redeem  their  penances,  in  Eadgar’s  canons, 
in  fin.  (Thorpe,  ii.  286-289),  about  A.D.  963. 
See  also  Morinus,  De  Poenit.  lib.  x.  c.  17,  who 
treats  the  question  at  length.  IV.  With  alms 
for  the  dead.  See  Cone.  Carth.  iv.,  a.d.  398,  c. 
79  ; St.  Chrys.,  as  before  quoted,  and  Bingham. 
See  also  for  later  times,  Car.  M.,  Capit.  v.  364, 
ap.  Baluz.  i.  902. 

Plough-alms  in  England  (eleem.  carucarum, 
Suhl-aelm'/ssan),  viz.,  a penny  for  every  plough  | 
used  in  tillage,  to  be  paid  annually  fifteen  days 
after  Easter  (Laws  of  Eadgar  and  Guthrun , a.d. 
906,  c.  6 ; Eadgar’s  Laws  i.  2,  and  can.  54,  A.D. 
959  and  975;  Ethelred’s,  rx.  12,  a.d.  1014; 
Cnufs , c.  8,  c.  a.d.  1030 ; Tiectit.  Sing  Pers.,  § de 


Viliams'),  were  rather  a church  due  than  alms 
properly  so  called.  As  was  also  St.  Peter’s 
penny,  Eleemos.  S.  Petri.  And  Libera  Eleemo- 
syna,  or  Frank-Almoign,  is  the  tenure  of  most 
Church  lands  from  Saxon  times  (viz.,  tenure 
on  condition,  not  of  specified  religious  services, 
but  of  Divine  Service  generally),  although  now 
incapable  of  being  created  de  novo  (Stat.  Quia 
Emptores , 18  Edw.  I.).  See  Stephen’s  Blackstone , 
i.,  Bk.  II.  Pt.  i.  c.  2,  in  fin.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ALNENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Alcester, 
Council  of.] 

ALTAR.— The  table  or  raised  surface  on 
which  the  Eucharist  is  consecrated. 

I.  Names  of  the  Altar. 

1.  Tpdirefa  a table  ; as  rpanefa  K vplov,  1 Cor. 
x.  21.  This  is  the  term  most  commonly  used  bv 
the  Greek  Fathers  and  in  Greek  Liturgies  ; some- 
times simply,  r)  Tpane^a,  as  the  Table  by  pre- 
eminence (Chrysost.  in  Ephes.  Horn.  3),  but 
more  frequently  with  epithets  expressive  of  awe 
and  reverence ; pvariKT],  irveypaTiKT],  (pofjepa, 
(ppiKT-f),  (ppiKwSys,  13 <z(Ti\lkt)  aGdvaros,  lepa,  ayia, 
6eia,  and  the  like  (see  Suicer’s  Thesaurus , s.  v.). 
St.  Basil  in  one  passage  (Ep.  73,  Opp.  ii.  870) 
appears  to  contrast  the  Tables  (rpanefas)  of  the 
orthodox  with  the  Altars  ( Ovaiaorripia ) of  Basi- 
lides.  Sozomen  (Eccl.  Hist.  ix.  2,  p.  368)  says 
of  a slab  which  covered  a tomb  that  it  was 
fashioned  as  if  for  a Holy  Table  (wonep  els  lepdv 
efro-KUTo  Tpdire(ar),  a passage  which  seems  to 
show  that  he  was  familiar  with  stone  tables. 

2.  &vaia(Tri]piov , the  place  of  Sacrifice ; the 
word  used  in  the  Septuagint  for  Noah’s  altar 
(Gen.  viii.  20),  and  both  for  the  Altar  of  Burnt- 
sacrifice  and  the  Altar  of  Incense  under  the 
Levitical  law,  but  not  for  heathen  altars. 

The  word  Ouaiao'T'fjpiov  in  Heb.  xiii.  10,  is 
referred  by  some  commentators  to  the  Lord’s 
Table,  though  it  seems  to  relate  rather  to  the 
heavenly  than  to  the  earthly  sanctuary  (Thomas 
Aquinas).  The  Qomaar^piov  of  Ignatius,  too 
(ad  P/iilad.  4 ; compare  Magn.  7;  Trail.  7), 
can  scarcely  designate  the  Table  used  in  the 
Eucharist  (see  Lightfoot  on  Philippians,  p.  263, 
n.  2).  But  by  this  word  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl. 
x.  4,  § 44)  describes  the  altar  of  the  great 
church  in  Tyre,  and  again  (Panegyr.  sub  fin.)  he 
speaks  of  altars  (dvaiaaTripia)  erected  through- 
out the  world.  Athanasius,  or  Pseudo-Athana- 
sius (Disp.  cont.  Arium , Opp.  i.  90),  explains 
the  word  rpaire^a  by  dvaLCKTT'fjpiov.  This  name 
rarely  occurs  in  the  liturgies.  &v<ria(rTljpicv 
not  unfrequently  designates  the  enclosure  within 
which  the  altar  stood,  or  Bema  (see  Mede,  On  the 
Dame  Altar  or  QuaiaaT-fipiov,  Works,  p.  382  fi’.). 

3.  The  Copts  call  the  altar  'IXacT^piov,  the 
word  applied  in  the  Greek  Scriptures  to  the 
Mercy-Seat,  or  covering  of.  the  Ark  [compare 
Arca]  ; but.  in  the  Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Basil 
they  use  the  ancient  Egyptian  word  Pimaner- 
schoouschi,  which  in  Coptic  versions  of  Scripture 
answers  to  the  Heb.  flSTD  and  the  Greek  6v<ria- 
(TT7]pLov  (Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient,  i.  181). 

4.  The  word  Bw,uos  (see  Nitzsch  on  the 
Odyssey , vol.  ii.  p.  15)  is  used  in  Scripture  and 
in  Christian  writers  generally  for  a heathen 
altar.  Thus  in  1 Maccab.  i.  54,  we  nead  that  in 
the  persecution  under  Antiochus  an  “ abomina- 
tion of  desolation  ” was  built  on  the  Temple-altar 
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(0u<rtourT^pioi/),  while  idol-altars  (Bwuol)  were 
set  up  in  the  cities  of  Judah;  and,  again  (i.  59), 
sacrifices  were  offered  “ eVl  t6u  B Wfibv  hs  eVl 
rod  Qua’iao’Tr^p'iov.”  The  word  B a>p.6s  is,  how- 
ever, applied  to  the  Levitical  altar  in  Ecclesias- 
ticus  1.  12,  the  work  of  a gentilizing  writer.  It 
is  generally  repudiated  by  early  Christian  writers, 
except  in  a figurative  sense  : thus  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  vii.  p.  717)  and  Origen  (c. 
Celsum  viii.  p.  389)  declare  that  the  soul  is  the 
true  Christian  altar  (Bojfids),  the  latter  expressly 
admitting  the  charge  of  Celsus,  that  the  Chris- 
tians had  no  material  altars.  Yet  in  later  times 
Boikos  was  sometimes  used  for  the  Christian 
altar ; Synesius,  for  instance  (KaTd<rra<m,  c.  19, 
p.  303),  speaks  of  flying  for  refuge  to  the 
unbloody  altar  (B w/xov). 

5.  The  expression  “ Mensa  Domini,”  or  “ Mensa 
Dominica,”  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Latin  Fathers, 
especially  St.  Augustine  (e.g.  Sermo  21,  c.  5,  on 
Ps.  lxiii.  11).  And  an  altar  raised  in  honour  of 
a martyr  frequently  bore  his  name ; as  “ Mensa 
Cypriani  ” (Augustine,  Sermo  310).  The  word 
“ mensa  ” is  frequently  used  for  the  slab  which 
formed  the  top  of  the  altar  (v.  infra). 

6.  Ara,  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Boj^s  (1 
Maccab.  i.  54  [57],  etc.),  is  frequently  applied 
by  Tertullian  to  the  Christian  altar,  though  not 
without  some  qualification  ; for  instance,  “ ara 
Dei”  (de  Oratione,  c.  14).  Yet  ara,  like  Baju ds, 
is  repudiated  by  the  early  Christian  apologists 
on  account  of  its  heathen  associations ; thus 
Minucius  Felix  (i Octavius , c.  32)  admits  that 
“ Delubra  et  aras  non  habemus  ; ” compare  Arno- 
bius  (ndv.  Gentes  vi.  1)  and  Lactantius  (Divin. 
Pnstit.  ii.  2).  In  rubrics,  Ara  designates  a port- 
able altar  or  consecrated  slab.  (Macri  Hiero- 
lexicon,  s.v.  “ Altare.”)  Ara  is  also  used  for  the 
substructure  on  which  the  mensa,  or  altar  proper, 
was  placed ; “ Altaris  aram  funditus  pessum- 
dare  ” (Prudentius,  Peristeph.  xiv.  49).  Compare 
Ardo  Smaragdus,  quoted  below. 

7.  But  by  far  the  most  common  name  in  the 
Latin  Fathers  and  in  Liturgical  diction  is  altare, 
a “ high  altar,”  from  altus  (Isidore,  Origines , xv. 
4,  p.  1197 ; compare  alveare,  collare).  This  is 
the  Vulgate  equivalent  of  Ovaiaar-ppiov.  Ter- 
tullian (de  Exhort.  Castitatis  c.  10)  speaks  of  the 
Lord’s  Table  as  “ altare  ” simply  ; so  also  Cyprian 
(Epist.  45,  § 3,  ed.  Goldhorn),  who,  by  the 
phrase  “ altari  posito,”  indicates  that  the  church- 
altar  in  his  time  was  moveable  ; and  who,  in 
another  place  (Epist.  59,  § 25),  contrasts  the 
Lord’s  Altar  (“  Domini  Altare  ”)  with  the  “ ara  ” 
of  idols.  So  again  (Epist.  65,  § 1)  he  contrasts 
“ aras  diaboli  ” with  “ Altare  Dei.”  So  Augus- 
tine (Sermo  159,  § 1)  speaks  of  “Altare  Dei.” 
Yet  Cyprian  speaks  (Ep.  59,  § 15)  of  “diaboli 
altaria,”  so  uncertain  was  the  usage.  In  the 
Latin  liturgies  scarcely  any  other  name  of  the 
altar  occurs  but  altare.  The  plural  altaria  is 
also  occasionally  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
as  invariably  by  classical  authors,  to  designate 
an  altar ; thus  Caesarius  of  Arles  (Horn.  7)  says 
that  the  elements  (creaturae)  to  be  consecrated 
“ sacris  altaribus  imponuntur.”  (Mone’s  Griech. 
u.  Lat.  Messen , p.  6.) 

The  singular  “altarium”  is  also  used  in  late 
writers:  as  in  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Auxerre  quoted  below,  mass  is  not  to  be  said 
more  than  once  a day,  “super  uno  altario.” 
Altarium  is  also  used  in  a wider  sense,  like 
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6v(ria<rr-fjpiov,  for  the  Bema  or  Sanctuary ; so 
also  altaria. 

8.  In  most  European  languages,  not  only  of 
the  Romanesque  family,  but  also  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic,  the  word  used  for  the  Lord’s  Table 
is  derived,  with  but  slight  change,  from  altare. 
In  Russian,  however,  another  word,  prestol , pro- 
perly a throne,  is  in  general  use.  [C.] 

II.  Parts  composing  altars. — Although  in  strict- 
ness the  table  or  tomb-like  structure  consti- 
tutes the  altar,  the  steps  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  ciborium  or  canopy  which  covered  it, 
may  be  considered  parts  of  the  altar  in  a larger 
sense,  or,  at  least,  were  so  closely  connected  with 
it,  as  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  treat  of 
them  under  the  same  head. 

The  altar  itself  was  composed  of  two  portions, 
the  supports,  whether  legs  or  columns,  in  the 
table  form,  or  slabs  in  the  tomb-like,  and  the 
“mensa”  or  slab  which  formed  the  top. 

The  expression  “ cornu  altaris,”  horn  of  the 
altar,”  often  used  in  rituals  (as  in  the  Sacrament. 
Gelasianum  1,  c.  lxxxviii.),  appears  to  mean 
merely  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  altar,  no  known 
example  showing  any  protuberance  at  the  angles 
or  elsewhere  above  the  general  level  of  the 
mensa,  although  in  some  instances  (as  in  that  in 
the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Ravenna 
hereafter  mentioned)  the  central  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  mensa  is  slightly  hollowed.  By  the 
Cornu  Evangelii  is  meant  the  angle  to  the  left  of 
the  priest  celebrating,  by  Cornu  Epistolae  that  to 
the  right.  These  phrases  must,  however,  it  would 
seem,  date  from  a period  subsequent  to  that 
when  the  Gospel  was  read  from  the  ambo. 

III.  Material  and  form  of  altars. — It  is  admitted 
by  all  that  the  earliest  altars  were  tables  of 
wood  ; in  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni Laterano  at  Rome  is  enclosed  an  altar  of 
the  tomb-like  form,  the  mensa  and  sides  formed 
of  wooden  planks,  on  which  St.  Peter  is  asserted 
to  have  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  at 
Sta.  Pudenziana,  in  the  same  city,  fragments  of 
another  are  preserved  to  which  the  same  tra- 
dition attaches.  [Arca.] 

This  shows  an  ancient  belief  that  altars  were 
of  wood.  And  there  is  abundant  proof  that  in 
Africa  at  least  the  Holy  Table  was  commonly  of 
wood  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
Athanasius,  speaking  of  an  outrage  of  the  Arians 
in  an  orthodox  church  (Ad  Monachos , Opp.  i. 
847),  says  that  they  burnt  the  Table  (t>v\ivT] 
yap  ?i v ) with  other  fittings  of  the  church.  Op- 
tatus  of  Mileve,  describing  the  violence  of  the 
Donatists,  mentions  their  planing  afresh,  or 
breaking  up  and  using  for  firewood,  the  Holy 
Tables  in  the  churches  of  their  rivals  (De  Schis- 
mate  Donatistarum  vi.  1,  p.  90  ff.)  ; and  St.  Augus- 
tine (Epist.  185,  c.  27)  declares  that  they  beat 
the  orthodox  Bishop  Maximinianus  with  the 
wood  of  the  altar  under  which  he  had  taken 
refuge.  In  England,  at  a much  later  date,  if  we 
may  trust  William  of  Malmesbury  ( Vita  S. 
Wulstani , in  De  Gestis  Pontif.  Angl.  iii.  14), 
Wulstan,  bishop  of  Worcester  (1062-1095),  de- 
molished thi’oughout  his  diocese  the  wooden 
altars  which  were  still  in  existence  in  England 
as  in  ancient  days,  “altaria  lignea  jam  inde  a 
priscis  diebus  in  Anglia.”  Martene  (De  Antiq. 
Eccl.  Ritibus  i.  3)  and  Mabillon  (Acta  SS.  Bene - 
diet.  Saec.  vi.,  pars  2,  p.  860)  have  shown  that 
wooden  altars  were  anciently  used  m Gaul. 
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Yet  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  stone  altars  in  the  fourth  century. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Be  Christi  Baptismate , Opp. 
iii.  369)  speaks  of  the  stone  of  which  the  altar 
was  made  being  hallowed  by  consecration.  To 
the  same  effect  St.  Chrysostom  (on  1 Cor.  Horn. 
20).  And  stone  became  in  time  the  usual  canon- 
ical material  of  an  altar.  The  assertion  that 
Pope  Sylvester  (314—335)  first  decreed  that 
altars  should  be  of  stone  rests  upon  no  ancient 
authority  (Bona,  Be  Reb.  Lit.  i.,  c.  20,  § 1). 
The  earliest  decree  of  a council  bearing  on  the 


the  cemetery  of  Calixtus  the  traces  left  by  the 
four  pillars  which  had  supported  an  altar.  The 
date  of  the  altars  in  question  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  clearly  ascertained. 

It  was,  however,  not  only  in  Borne  that  the 
memorials  of  martyrs  and  altars  were  closely 
associated ; the  83rd  Canon  of  the  Codex  Can. 
Eccl.  Afric.  A.D.  419  (in  Brun’s  Canones,  i. 
176)  orders  that  the  altaria  which  had  been 
raised  everywhere  by  the  roads  and  in  the  fields 
as  “ Memoriae  Martyrum,”  should  be  overturned 
when  there  was  no  proof  that  a martyr  lay 


subject  is  one  of  the  provincial  council  of  Epaona 
(Pamiers  in  France)  in  517,  the  26th  Canon  of 
which  (Brun’s  Canones  ii.  170)  forbids  any  other 
than  stone  altars  to  be  consecrated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Chrism. 

As  this  council  was  only  provincial,  its  decrees 
were  no  doubt  only  partially  received.  The 
14th  chap,  of  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the 
Great,  a.d.  769  (Migne’s  Patrologia,  xcvii.  124), 
orders  that  priests  should  not  celebrate  unless 
“in  mensis  lapideis  ab  Episcopis  consecratis.” 
This  seems  to  mark  a period  when  the  use  of 
wooden  altars,  although  disapproved  of,  was  by 
no  means  unknown.  In  the  Eastern  churches 
the  material  of  the  altar  has  been  deemed  a 
matter  of  less  importance,  and  at  all  times  down 
to  the  present  day  altars  have  been  made  of 
wood,  stone,  or  metaL 

Assemani  (Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  238)  cites  a Canon 
of  a Synod  of  the  Syro-Jacobites,  held  circa  A.D. 
908,  which  orders  the  use  of  fixed  altars  of  stone, 
and  the  disuse  of  wood ; he  adds  that  in  the 
churches  of  the  Maronites  and  of  the  Jacobites 
the  altars  were  sometimes  of  wood,  sometimes 
of  stone  (compare  Neale,  Eastern  Ch.  Intr.  181). 
In  some  instances  at  the  present  day  pillars  of 
stone  are  used  to  support  a mensa  of  wood. 

This  change  of  material  was  in  some  degree 
occasioned  or  accompanied  by  the  adoption  of  a 
different  type  of  form,  that  of  the  tomb.  Such 
adoption  has  been  usually  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  the  tombs  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs known  as  “ arcosolia  ” were  used  during 
the  period  of  persecution  as  altars.  These  arco- 
solia were  formed  by  cutting  in  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  or  oratory,  at  a height  of  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor,  an  opening  covered  by  an 
arch.  In  the  wall  below  this  opening  an  exca- 
vation was  made  sufficiently  large  to  receive  one 
or  sometimes  two  bodies,  and  this  was  covered 
by  a slab  of  marble. 

Such  tombs  would  evidently  furnish  suffici- 
ently convenient  altars,  but  there  appears  to  be 
some  deficiency  of  proof  that  they  were  actually 
so  used  during  the  period  of  persecution,  to 
which,  indeed,  the  far  greater  number  are  by 
some  centuries  posterior.  Some  writers  assert 
that  up  to  the  time  of  St.  Sylvester  the  only 
altars  in  use  were  wooden  chests  [compare 
Aeca]  carried  about  from  place  to  place  where- 
ever  the  Roman  bishop  had  his  habitation. 
Whether  this  opinion  be  or  be  not  well-founded, 
it  is  certain  that  traces  of  altars  occupying  the 
normal  position,  viz.,  the  centre  of  the  apse,  have 
been  found  in  the  oratories  of  the  catacombs. 
Bosio  and  Boldetti  state  that  they  had  met  with 
such,  the  one  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  the 
other  in  that  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter,  and 
Martigny  {Bid.  des  Antiq.  Chret.  p.  58),  adds 
that  he  had  been  shown  by  the  Cav.  de  Rossi  in 


beneath  them  ; and  blames  the  practice  of  erect- 
ing altars  in  conseauence  of  dreams  and  “ inanes 
revelationes.” 

In  the  Liber  Pontificalis  it  is  stated  that  Pope 
Felix  I.  (a.d.  269  — 274)  “ constituit  supra  sepul- 
cra  martyrum  missas  celebrari,”  but  perhaps  the 
most  clear  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  the  prac- 
. tice  of  placing  altars  over  the  remains  of  martyrs 
! and  saints  at  an  early  period,  are  furnished  by 
' passages  in  Prudentius,  particularly  that  so  often 
j quoted  {Peristeph.,  Hymn  XI.  v.  169 — 174) 

“ Talibus  Hippolyti  corpus  mandatur  opertis 
Propter  ubi  apposita  est  ara  dicata  Deo, 

Ilia  sacramenti  donatrix  mensa  eademque 
Custos  fida  sui  martyris  apposita, 

S«rvat  ad  aeterni  spem  judicis  ossa  sepulero 
Pascit  item  sanctis  tibricolas  dapibus.” 

The  practice  of  placing  the  altar  over  the  re- 
mains of  martyrs  or  saints  may  probably  have 
arisen  from  a disposition  to  look  upon  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  confessors  of  the  faith  as  analogous 
with  that  sacrifice  which  is  commemorated  in 
the  Eucharist;  and  the  passage  in  the  Reve- 
lation (chap.  vi.  v.  9),  “ I saw  under  the  altar 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word 
| of  God,”  no  doubt  encouraged  or  instigated  the 
| observance.  The  increasing  disposition  to  vene- 
j rate  martyrs  and  their  relics  fostered  this  prac- 
] tice,  by  which,  as  Prudentius  says  {Peristeph., 
Hymn.  III.  v.  211) — - 

“ Sic  venerarier  ossa  libet 
Ossibus  altar  et  impositum.” 

And  it  took  firm  root  in  the  Western  Church ; 

! so  much  so  that  a rule  has  long  been  established 
! that  every  altar  must  contain  a relic  or  relics, 

! among  which  should  be  one  of  the  saint  in  whose 
! honour  it  was  consecrated.  [Consecration  of 
Churches;  Relics.] 

This  practice,  no  doubt,  conduced  to  the  change 
of  material  from  wood  to  stone,  and  also  to  a 
change  of  form  from  that  of  a table  to  that  of 
| a chest  or  tomb,  or  to  the  combination  of  the 
J two.  The  table-form  seems  to  have  been  still 
common  in  Africa  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th- 
century:  for  Synesius  {Kardcrrao-is,  c.  19,  p. 

| 303),  says  that,  in  the  terrors  of  the  Vandal 
* invasion,  he  would  cast  himself  beneath  the 
altar,  and  clasp  the  columns  that  supported  it. 

; The  annexed  woodcut  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  combination  of  the  table-form  with  the 
! tomb-form.  It  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
| the  so-called  basilica  of  S.  Alessandro  on  the 
j Via  Nomentana,  about  seven  miles  from  Rome, 

! and  may  with  all  probability  be  ascribed  to  the 
I fifth  century.  The  mensa  is  a slab  of  porphyry, 

I the  rest  is  of  marble.  The  small  columns  were 
; not  placed  as  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  the 
I time  when  the  sketch  from  which  it  is  taken 
| was  made  ; they  were,  however,  found  close  by 
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the  altar,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
they  ware  originally  so  placed.  Beneath  the 
altar  is  a shallow  exc.avation  lined  with  marble, 


Altar  of  S.  Alessandro  on  the  Via  Nomentaua. 


in  which  the  bones  of  St.  Alexander  are  believed 
to  have  been  deposited.  The  square  opening  in 
the  cancellated  slab  was  probably  used  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  cloths  [Brandea],  which 
were  laid  on  the  tomb  of  a saint,  and  afterwards 
preserved  as  relics.  A part  of  the  inscription  on 
the  front  has  been  lost : what  remains  reads  “ et 
Alexandro  Delicatus  voto  posuit  dedicante  Aepis- 
copo  Urs  . . ” The  name  wanting  at  the  begin- 
ning is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Eventius,  also  buried 
in  the  same  cemetery.  Ursus  is  believed  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Nomentum. 

The  altar  in  the  sepulchral  chapel  at  Ravenna, 
known  as  “ SS.  Nazzaro  e Celso,”  is  an  example 
of  the  simple  tomb-like  form.  The  chapel  was 
built  about  A.D.  450,  and  this  altar  may  be  of 
about  the  same  date.  According  to  the  Rev.  B. 
Webb  (. Sketches  of  Continental  Ecclesiology , p. 
429)  it  is  composed  of  three  slabs  of  alabaster 
supporting  a mensa ; on  the  ends  are  carved 
crosses  ; on  the  front  is  a cross  between  two 
sheep ; and  on  each  side  of  it  the  device  of  a 
crown  suspended  from  a wreath.  It  is  shewn 
in  the  engraving  of  the  chapel  in  Gaily  Knight’s 
Eccl.  Arch,  of  Italy. 

In  the  somewhat  earlier  mosaics  in  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna,  altars  are 
represented  as  tables  supported  by  columns  with 
capitals ; the  tables  are  represented  red  and  the 
columns  gold,  indicating  perhaps  the  use  of  por- 
phyry and  gilt  bronze  as  the  materials.  Nor, 
although  the  tomb-like  form  eventually  became  in 
the  Western  Church  the  ruling  one,  was  the  table- 
form  disused,  for  examples  of  it  of  a date  even  as 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century  are  still  extant. 


Altar,  from  Anriol  in  France. 


A variety  of  the  table-form,  in  which  the 
mensa  is  supported  by  only  one  leg,  is  shown  in 


the  accompanying  woodcut.  This  altar  whs 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auriol,  in  the 
department  of  the  Bouches-du-R'nom;,  iD  France, 
ami  may  be  .attributed  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century. 

Martigny  {Diet,  des  Antig.  Chret.,  p.  59)  men- 
tions other  examples  in  which  the  mensa  is  sup- 
ported by  five  columns,  one  being  in  the  centre. 
One  of  these  found  at  Avignon  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  S.  Agricola  (dec.  a.d.  580). 
Another,  in  the  Musee  at  Marseilles,  he  attri- 
butes to  the  5th  century,  and  a third  he  says 
exists  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  of  St.  Martha, 
at  Tarascon. 

In  the  baptistery  of  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna 
is  an  altar  composed  of  a mensa  with  two  columns 
in  front,  and  a quadrangular  block  of  marble,  in 
which  is  a recess  or  cavity  now  closed  bv  a 
modern  brass  door ; the  front  of  this  block  has 
some  decoration  of  an  architectural  character,  a 
small  cross,  doves,  ears  of  wheat,  and  bunches  of 
grapes.  This  central  block  would  appear  to  be 
an  altar  (or  part  of  one)  of  the  6th  century.  A 
very  similar  block  is  at  Parenzo,  in  Istria,  and  is 
engraved  in  Heider  and  Eiselberger’s  Mittelalter- 
liche  Kunstdenkmale  des  Oesterreichischen  K nser- 
staates  (i.  109);  the  writer  of  that  work  is, 
however,  disposed  to  consider  it  not  an  altar  but 
a tabernacle. 

Mr.  Webb  ( Sketches  of  Cont.  Ecclesiology , pp. 
430,  440)  mentions  two  altars  at  Ravenna,  one 
in  the  crypt  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  the  other 
in  the  nave  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  of  the  same 
form  as  that  of  the  baptistery  of  the  Cathedral 
described  above,  and  seems  to  consider  this  ar- 
rangement as  original ; but  says  of  the  altar  of 
the  baptistery  that  it  was  the  tabernacle  of  the 
old  Cathedral.  He  remarks  that  the  mensa  of 
the  altar  in  S.  Giovanni  is  not  level,  but  slightly 
hollowed  so  as  to  leave  a rim  all  round. 

Many  notices  of  altars  may  be  found  in  the 
Liber  Pont  if  calls  (otherwise  known  as  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  de  Vitis  Pontificum).  as  that  Pope 
Hilarus  (a.d.  461-467)  made  at  S.  Lorenzo  f. 
1.  m.  “altare  argenteum  pensans  libras  quadra- 
ginta,”  that  Leo  III.  (a.d.  795-816)  made  at  S. 
Giovanni  Laterano  “ altare  majus  mirae  mag- 
nitudinis  decoratum  ex  argento  purissimo  pensans 
libras  sexaginta  et  novem.” 

In  these  and  in  the  numerous  like  instances  it 
is  either  expressly  stated  that  the  altar  was 
decorated  with  gold  or  silver,  or  the  quantity  of 
the  metal  employed  is  evidently  quite  insufficient 
to  furnish  the  sole  material ; but  we  are  not  told 
whether  the  altar  was  constructed  of  stone  or  of 
wood. 

In  a mosaic  at  S.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  dating 
from  the  6th  century  (engraved  in  Webb’s  Cont. 
Eccles.  p.  437),  an  altar  doubtless  is  represented 
as  standing  on  feet  at  the  angles,  and  therefore 
of  the  table  form.  It  has,  according  to  Mr. 
Webb,  an  ornamental  covering  of  white  linen 
with  a hanging  beneath. 

The  annexed  woodcut  taken  from  the  same 
work  (p.  440)  shows  an  altar  similarly  re- 
presented in  a mosaic  in  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe 
at  Ravenna.  This  church  was  commenced 
between  534  and  538,  and  dedicated  between 
546  and  552,  but  much  of  the  mosaic  was  not 
executed  until  between  671  and  677  (Hiibsch, 
Altchristlichen  Kirchen). 

Paul  the  Silentiary,  in  his  poetical  description 
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of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  as  rebuilt  by 
Justinian  (between  a.d.  532  and  a.d.  563), 


A tar,  from  a m saic  of  S.  Apjliinarc  in  Clause  at 
liavonna. 

describes  the  altar  as  of  gold,  decorated  with 
precious  stones  and  supported  on  golden  columns. 
This  has  of  course  long  since  been  destroyed, 
but  there  still  exists  an  altar  of  almost  equal 
splendour,  though  of  the  other  type,  viz.,  that  of 
the  tomb,  and  more  recent  by  three  hundred 
years.  This  is  the  high  altar  of  S.  Ambrogio,  at 
Milan,  made  in  A.D.  835,  measuring  7 ft.  3 in.  in 
length  and  4 ft.  1 in.  in  height,  the  rnensa  being 
4 ft.  4 in.  wide.  The  front  is  of  gold,  the  back 
and  sides  of  silver.  It  is  covered  with  subjects 
in  relief  in  panels  divided  by  bands  of  ornament, 
and  many  small  ornaments  in  cloisonne  enamel 
are  interspersed.  The  subjects  on  the  back  are 
chiefly  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Ambrose ; 
those  of  the  front  are  Christ  seated  within  an 
oval  compartment  within  a cross,  in  the  branches 
of  which  are  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists, 
figures  of  the  Apostles  being  place<J  above  and 
below.  On  the  right  and  left  are  subjects  from 
the  Gospels  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  On  the 
ends  of  the  altar  are  crosses  in  compartments, 
surrounding  which  are  angels  in  various  attitudes 
of  adoration.  It  is  represented  in  the  woodcut. 


Altar  of  S.  Ambrogio,  at  Milan. 

Two  examples  of  the  tomb-like  form,  of  stone 
and  of  earlier  date,  may  be  seen  in  the  lateral 
apses  of  the  basilican  church  which  forms  part 
of  S.  Stefano  at  Bologna.  These  perhaps  date 
from  the  7th  or  8th  century.  On  one  are  a cross 
and  two  peacocks,  and  an  inscription  in  honour 
of  S.  Vitalis  ; on  the  other,  figures  of  a lion  and 
a stag  or  ox.  It  is  not  clear  whether  these  were 
constructed  to  serve  as  altars,  or  are  tombs  con- 
verted to  that  use  ; but  the  first  seems  the  more 
probable  suggestion. 

The  account  given  by  Ardo  Smaragdus,  in  his 
life  of  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane  (Act.  Sand.  Feb. 
vol.  ii.  die  12,  p.  614),  of  one  of  the  altars  con- 
structed by  the  latter  in  the  church  of  that  place 
(in  a.d.  782?),  is,  though  somewhat  obscure,  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  .over;  the  altar  was  hol- 
low within,  having  at  the  back  a little  door ; in 


! the  cavity  boxes  (capsae)  containing  relics  were 
j preserved  on  non-festive  days.  This  “ alt  are,” 
which  was  the  high  altar,  was  so  constructed 
(in  altari  . . . tres  aras  causavit  subponi)  as  to 
symbolize  the  Trinity. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  the  date  at  which  it 
became  customary  to  incise  crosses,  usually  five 
in  number,  on  the  mensa  of  an  altar;  they  do 
not  appear  to  exist  on  the  mensa  of  the  wooden 
altar  in  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Rome,  which  is 
no  doubt  of  an  early  date,  on  that  of  the  altar  of 
S.  Alessandro,  near  Rome,  or  on  those  of  the  early 
altars  at  Ravenna,  or  Auriol,  or  even  on  the  altar 
of  S.  Ambrogio.  Crosses  are  however  found  on 
the  portable  altar  which  was  buried  with.  St. 
Cuthbex-t  (a.d.  687).  The  very  fragmentary 
state  of  this  object  makes  it  impossible  to  detei-- 
mine  with  certainty  how  many  crosses  wei-e  on 
it.  Two  are  to  be  seen  on  the  oaken  boai-d  to 
which  the  plating  of  silver  was  attached,  and 
two  on  the  plating  itself,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  originally  there  were  five  on  each.  In  the 
order  for  the  dedication  of  a church  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great  (p.  148), 
the  bishop  consecrating  is  desired  to  make 
crosses  with  holy  water  on  the  four  coi*nei's  of 
the  altar ; but  nothing  is  said  of  incised  crosses. 

The  practice  of  making  below  the  mensa  a 
cavity  to  contain  relics,  and  coveidng  this  by  a 
separate  stone  let  into  the  mensa,  does  not  appear 
to  be  of  an  early  date.  [Consecration.] 

IV.  Strudural  accessories  of  the  altar. — 
Usually,  though  not  invaluably,  the  altar  was 
raised  on  steps,  one,  two,  or  three  in  number. 
From  these  steps  the  bishop  sometimes  preached  ; 
hence  Sidonios  Apoll.,  addi-essing  Faustus,  Bishop 
of  Riez,  says  ( Carm . XVI.  v.  124), — 

“ Seu  te  conspicuis  gradibns  venerabills  arae 
Concionatumm  plehs  sedula  circumsistit.” 

Beneath  the  steps  it  became  customary,  from 
the  fourth  centuiy  at  least,  at  Rome  and  whei-ever 
the  usages  of  Rome  were  followed,  to  construct 
a small  vault  called  confessio  ; this  was  originally 
a mere  grave  or  repository  for  a body,  as  at  S. 
Alessandro  near  Rome,  but  gi'adually  expanded 
into  a vault,  a window  or  grating  below  the  altar 
allowing  the  sai*cophagus  in  which  the  body  of 
the  saint  was  placed  to  be  visible.  [Confessio.] 

In  the  Eastern  Church  a piscina  is  usually 
fbund  under  the  altar  (Neale,  Eastern  Church 
Introd.  189),  called  xovh  Xov^ov  or  m01'e  com- 
monly daKacrira  or  daXcKratSiov.  What  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  pi’actice  may  be  does  not  seem  to 
be  ascertained,  but  it  may  have  existed  in  the 
Western  Church,  as  appeai-s  from  the  Frankish 
missal  published  by  Mabillon  ( Liturg . Gall.  iii. 
§ 12,  p.  314),  whei*e,  in  conseci*atiug  an  altar, 
holy  water  is  to  be  poured  “ ad  basem.”  So  the 
Gregoidan  Sacramentary,  p.  149. 

The  altar  was  often  enclosed  within  railings  of 
wood  or  metal,  or  low  walls  of  marble  slabs ; 
these  enclosures  were  often  mentioned  by  early 
writers  under  the  names  “ ambitus  aitaris,” 
“circuitus  aitaris;”  the  railings  weie  called 
ii  cancelli,”  and  the  slabs  “ transennae.”  Some 
further  account  of  these  will  be  found  under  the 
words. 

Upon  these  enclosures  columns  and  arches  of 
silver  were  often  fixed,  and  veils  or-  curtains  of 
rich  stuffs  suspended  from  the  arches : they  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Lib.  Pontiff  as  in 
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the  instance  where  Pope  Leo  III.  gave  96  veils, 
some  highly  ornamented,  to  be  so  placed  round 
the  ‘“ambitus  altaris”  and  the  “ presbyterium  ” 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 

V.  Ciborium , otherwise  umbraculum,  Gr.  ki- 
fix'piov.  Ital.  baldachino. — Down  to  the  end  of 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
and  even  later,  the  altar  was  usually  covered  by 
a canopy  supported  by  columns,  the  ciborium. 
The  word  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Greek 
mfSwpiov,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  the 
cup-like  seed-vessel  of  the  Egyptian  water-lily. 

It  does  not  appear  when  the  oiborium  came 
first  to  be  in  use,  though  this  was  probably  at  as 
early  a date  as  that  in  which  architectural 
splendour  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
churches.  Augusti  quotes  Eusebius  ( Vit.  Const. 
M.  lib.  iii.  c.  38)  as  using  the  word  KiPwpiov 
when  describing  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  and  connecting  it  with  the  word  jjhi- 
<r<pa(piov ; but  in  this  there  seems  to  be  a mistake, 
as  neither  word  occurs  in  cap.  38,  while  in  cap. 
37  the  latter  occurs  in  connection  with  ;re<p- 
a\aiov : by  which  last  it  would  seem  that  the 
apse  was  meant. 

Paulinus  of  Nola  has  been  thought  to  allude 
to  the  ciborium  in  the  verses  (Zi6.  ii.  Epig.  2) : 

* Divinum  veneranda  tegunt  altaria  foediis, 

Compositisque  sacra  cum  cruce  martyribus.” 


Veils  are  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom  (Horn. 
iii.  in  Ephes .)  as  withdrawn  at  the  consecration 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
were  attached  to  the  ciborium  in  the  fashion 
represented  by  the  accompanying  woodcut, 
where  a ciborium  is  shown  with  the  veils  con- 
cealing the  altar.  This  representation,  taken 
CHRIST.  ANT. 


from  Messrs.  Texier  and  Pullan’s  work  on  By- 
zantine Architecture,  is  found  in  the  mosaics 
of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica,  works  certainly 
not  later  than  A.D.  500,  and  perhaps  much 
earlier;  the  authors  are  indeed  disposed  to  refer 
them  to  the  era  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Ciboria  are  not  mentioned  in  the  LVjct  Prm- 
tificalis  in  the  long  catalogue  of  altars  erected  in 
and  gifts  made  to  churches  erected  in  Rome  an  l 
Naples  by  Constantine,  unless  the  “fastigium” 
of  silver  weighing  2025  lbs.  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
John  Lateran  was,  as  some  have  thought,  a 
ciborium.  Much  doubt,  it  must  be  remembered, 
has  been  thrown  on  the  trustworthiness  of  this 
part  of  the  Liber  Pontifcalis , nor  does  any  men- 
tion of  one  occur  until  the  time  of  Pope  Symma- 
chus  (498 — 514),  who,  it  is  stated,  made  at  S. 
Silvestro  a ciborium  of  silver  weighing  120  lbs. 
Mention  is  made  in  the  same  work  of  many 
other  ciboria  ; they  are  generally  described  as  of 
silver  or  decorated  with  silver.  The  quantity  of 
metal  varies  very  much : one  at  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  m. 
is  said  to  have  been  decorated  with  2015  lbs.  of 
silver,  that  of  St.  Peter’s,  of  silver-gilt,  weighed 
2704  lbs.  3 oz.,  and  that  at  S.  Giovanni  Laterano 
only  1227  lbs.  All  these  were  erected  by  Pope 
Leo  III.  (795-816).  The  last  is  described  as 
“cyborium  cum  columnis  suis  quatuor  ex 
argento  purissimo  diversis  depictum  historiis 
cum  cancellis  et  columnellis  suis  mirae  magni- 
tudinis  et  pulchritudinis  decoratum.”  The 
“cancelli”  were,  no  doubt,  railings  running  from 
column  to  column  and  enclosing  the  altar.  The 
ciborium  in  St.  Sophia’s,  as  erected  by  Justinian, 
is  described  by  Paul  the  Silentiary  as  having 
four  columns  of  silver  which  supported  an 
octagonal  pyramidal  dome  or  blunt  spire  crowned 
by  a globe  bearing  a cross.  From  the  arches 
hung  rich  veils  woven  with  figures  of  Christ,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Peter,  &c. 

Ciboria  were  constructed  not  only  of  metal, 
or  of  wood  covered  with  metal,  hut  of  marble  ; 
the  alabaster  columns  of  the  ciborium  of  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  are  said  to 
have  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Greek  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  They 
are  entirely  covered  with  subjects  from  Biblical 
history,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  appear  to  be  of 
as  early  a date  as  the  fifth  century  ; but  perhaps 
the  earliest  ciborium  now  existing  is  one  in  the 
church  of  S.  Apellinare  in  Classe  at  Ravenna, 
which  is  shown  by  the  inscription  engraved  upon 
it  to  have  been  erected  between  a.d.  806  and 
A.D.  810. 

Various  ornaments,  as  vases,  crowns,  and 
baskets  (cophini)  of  silver,  were  placed  as  deco- 
rations upon  or  suspended  from  the  ciboria;  and, 
as  has  been  already  said,  veils  or  curtains  were 
attached  to  them ; these  last  were  withdrawn 
after  the  consecration  but  before  the  elevation  of 
the  Eucharist.  These  curtains  are  mentioned 
repeatedly  in  the  Liber  Pont  if.  as  gifts  made  by 
various  popes  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuries,  e.  g .,  “Vela  alba  holoserica  rosata 
quae  pendent  in  arcu  de  cyborio  numero  qua- 
tuor,” given  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore  by  Pope 
Leo  III.  (a.d.  795—816). 

It  does  not  appear  when  the  use  of  these  veils 
was  discontinued  in  the  Western  Church  ; in  the 
Eastern  a screen  ( ehcovioTaois ) with  doors  now 
serves  the'  like  purpose.  Some  of  the  ciboria  .it 
Rome,  according  to  Martigny  (Art.  Colombo. 
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Eucharistique),  having  a ring  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  vault,  from  which  he  conceives  a receptacle 
for  the  host  to  have  been  suspended.  [Peri- 
STERIUm].  No  ciborium  now  existing  at  Rome 
seems  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth 
century,  but  the  practice  of  suspending  such 
receptacles  is  no  doubt  much  earlier. 

Martigny  is  of  opinion  that  besides  the  cibo- 
rium, the  columns  of  which  rested  on  the  ground, 
there  was  sometimes  a lesser  one,  the  columns  ot 
which  rested  on  the  altar,  and  that^these  last 
were  more  properly  called  “ peristeria,”  as  enclos- 
ing a vessel  in  the  form  of  a dove,  in  which  the 
host  was  contained.  [Ciborium,  Turris,  Peri-« 
STERIUM.] 


Ciboritim  of  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  at  Ravenna. 


VI.  Appendages  of  the  Altar. — In  ancient  times 
nothing  was  placed  upon  the  altar  but  the 
Altar-cloths  and  the  sacred  vessels  with  the 
Elements.  A feeling  of  reverence,  says  Mar- 
tene  {de  Antiq.  Eccl.  Bit.  i.  112),  permitted  not 
the  presence  of  anything  on  the  altar,  except  the 
things  used  in  the  Holy  Oblation.  Hence  there 
were  no  candlesticks  on  the  altar,  nor  (unless  on 
the  columns,  arches,  and  curtains  of  the  ciborium) 
any  images  or  pictures.  Even  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury we  find  Leo  IV.  (an.  855)  limiting  the  objects 
which  might  lawfully  be  placed  on  the  altar  to 
the  shrine  containing  relics,  or  perchance  the 
codex  of  the- Gospels,  and  the  pyx  or  tabernacle 
in  which  the  Lord’s  body  was  reserved  for  the 
viaticum  of  the  sick.  ( De  Cura  Pastorali,  § 8, 
in  Migne’s  Patrologia , cxv.  677.) 

The  Book  of  the  Gospels  seems  anciently  to 
have  been  frequently  placed  on  the  altar,  even 
when  the  Liturgy  was  not  being  celebrated 
(Neale,  Eastern  Ch.  Introd.  188).  An  example 
may  be  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Baptistery  at 
Ravenna  (Webb’s  Continental  Ecclesiology , 427). 

With  regard  to  the  relics  of  saints,  the  ancient 
rule  was,  as  St.  Ambrose  tells  us  {Ad  Marcel- 
linam , Epist.  85)  “ Ille  [Christus]  super  altare  . . 
isti  [martyres]  sub  altari and  this  was  the 
practice  not  only  of  the  age  of  St.  Ambrose,  but 


of  much  later  times,  even  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  as  Mabillon  ( Ada  SS.  Be- 
nedict. Saec.  iii.  Praefatio  § 105),  assures  us ; for 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Life  of  Servatius 
of  Tongres  says  expressly  that  the  relics  of  this 
saint,  when  translated  by  command  of  Charles 
the  Great,  were  laid  before  the  altar,  as  men 
did  not  yet  presume  to  lay  anything  except  the 
sacrifice  on  the  altar,  which  is  the  Table  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  And  even  later,  Odo  of  Clugny 
tells  us  ( Collationes  ii.  28)  that  when  Berno 
(an.  895)  laid  the  relics  of  St.  Walburgis  on 
the  altar,  they  ceased  to  work  miracles,  resenting 
the  being  placed  “ubi  majestas  divini  Mvsterii 
solummodo  debet  celebrari.”  The  passage  ol 
Leo  IV.,  quoted  above,  seems  in  fact  the  first 
permission  to  place  a shrine  containing  relics  on 
the  altar,  and  that  permission  was  evidently  not 
in  accordance  with  the  general  religious  feeling 
of  that  age. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  consecrated  bread  was  generally  reserved  in 
a vessel  made  in  the  form  of  a dove  and  sus- 
pended from  the  ciborium  [Peristerium],  or 
perhaps  in  some  cases  placed  on  a tower  on  the 
altar  itself  ( Liber  Pont  if.,  Innocent  I.  c.  57,  and 
Hilary,  c.  70).  Gregory  of  Tours  {De  Gloria 
Martyrum  i.  86)  speaks  distinctly  of  the  deacon 
taking  the  turris  from  the  sacristy  and  placing 
it  on  the  altar,  but  this  seems  to  have  contained 
the  unconsecrated  elements  [Turris],  and  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  altar  only  during  celebration ; 
nor  does  the  reservation  of  the  consecrated  bread 
in  the  turris,  capsa  or  pyxis  on  the  altar  appear 
to  be  distinctly  mentioned  by  any  earlier  autho- 
rity than  the  decree  of  Leo  IV.  quoted  aboxre 
(Binterim’s  Denkwiirdigheiten,  ii.  2.  167  ff.). 

No  instance  of  a Cross  placed  permanently  on 
the  mensa  of  an  altar  is  found  in  the  first  eight 
centuries,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  decree 
of  Leo  IV.  The  vision  of  Probianus  (Sozomen, 
Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  3.  p.  49)  shows  that  crosses  were 
seen  in  the  sanctuary  {Qva’iaar^piov')  in  the 
fourth  century ; the  cross  was  found  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ciborium,  as  in  the  great  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  (Paul  the  Silentiary, 
Descrip.  S.  Sophiae , 737  [al.  ii.  320]),  and,  in  some 
churches  both  at  Rome  and  in  Gaul,  suspended 
from  the  ciborium  over  the  altar  (Gregory  of 
Tours,  De  Gloria  Mart.  ii.  20),  but  not  on  the 
mensa  of  the  altar  itself.  A cross  was,  however, 
placed  on  the  altar  during  celebration.  See 
Sacram.  Gelas.  i.  41. 

The  third  Canon  of  the  Second  Council  of 
Tours  (an.  567,  Bruns’s  Canones  ii.  226),  “ ut 
corpus  Domini  in  altari  non  in  imaginario  ordine, 
sed  sub  crucis  titulo  componatur,”  which  has 
been  thought  to  mean,  that  the  Body  of  the 
Lord  should  not  be  reserved  among  the  images 
in  a receptacle  on  the  rqredos,  but  under  the 
cross  on  the  altar  itself,  might  possibly  refer  to 
a suspended  cross ; but  it  is  probably  rightly 
explained  by  Dr.  Neale  {Eastern  Ch.  Introd.  520) 
to  mean  that  the  particles  consecrated  should 
not  be  an-anged  according  to  each  man’s  fancy, 
but  in  the  form  of  a cross,  according  to  the 
rubric. 

Tapers  were  not  placed  on  the  altar  within 
the  period  which  we  are  considering,  though  it 
is  a very  ancient  practice  to  place  lights  about 
the  altar,  especially  on  festivals.  [Lights.] 

Flowers  appear  to  have  been  used  for  the 
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festal  decoration  of  altars  a..  least  as  early  as  I 
the  sixth  century ; for  Venantius  Fortuuatus 
( Carmina  viii.  9)  says,  addressing  St.  Rhadegund, 

'•  Texistis  variis  altaria  festa  coronis.” 

They  appear  as  decorations  of  churches  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century. 

VII.  Number  of  altars  in  a Church. — There  was 
in  primitive  imes  but  one  altar  in  a church,  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  most  ancient  Basilicas 
testify  to  the  fact.  (See  Pagi  on  Baronius,  aun. 
313,  No.  15.)  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  x.  4,  § 45), 
in  the  description  of  the  great  church  at  Tyre, 
mentions  only  one  altar.  St.  Augustine  (on 
1 John , Tract.  3)  speaks  of  the  existence  of  two 
altars  in  one  city  (civitate)  as  a visible  sign  of 
the  Donatist  schism.  But  his  words  should  per- 
haps not  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense ; for  in 
the  time  of  St.  Basil,  there  was  more  than  one 
altar  in  Neo-Caesarea ; for  he,  speaking  (Horn.  19, 
in  Gordiuin)  of  a persecution  of  Christians  in  that 
city,  says  that  “ altars  (8varLa<rT7}pia)  were  over- 
thrown.” 

The  Greek  and  other  oriental  churches  have 
even  now  but  one  altar  in  each  church  (Renau- 
dot,  Lit.  Orient,  i.  182)  ; nor  do  they  consecrate 
the  Eucharist  more  than  once  on  the  same  day 
in  the  same  place.  They  have,  however,  and  have 
had  for  several  centuries,  minor  altars  in  irapeK- 
K\r](r'iai  or  side-chapels,  which  are  really  dis- 
tinct buildings.  Such  side-chapels  are  generally 
found  where  there  has  been  considerable  contact 
with  the  Latin  Church  (Neale,  Eastern  Church , 
Introd.  183). 

Some  writers,  as  Martigny  (Diet,  des  Antiq. 
Chre't.,  art.  AuteV),  rely  upon  the  “ arcosolia  ” 
or  altar-tombs  in  the  catacombs  as  proving  the 
early  use  of  many  altars:  two,  three,  and  more 
such  tombs  are  often  found  in  one  crypt,  and  in 
one  case,  a crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes 
near  Rome,  there  are  as  many  as  eleven  arco- 
solia (Marchi,  Mon.  delle  Arti  prim.  Crist.,  tav. 
xxxv.,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.),  eight  of  which,  according 
to  Padre  Marchi,  might  have  been  used  as  altars 
(p.  191);  but  there  seems  to  be  generally  a 
deficiency  of  proof  that  such  tombs  were  actually 
so  used,  nor  is  their  date  at  all  a matter  of 
certainty  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

It  would  appear  probable  that  the  practice  of 
considering  the  tomb  of  a martyr  as  a holy  place 
fitted  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice,  and  such  celebration  as  an  honour  and 
consolation  to  the  martyr  who  lay  below,  led  first 
to  the  use  of  several  altars  in  a crypt  in  the 
catacombs  where  more  than  one  martyr  might 
rest,  and  then,  when  the  bodies  of  several  martyrs 
had  been  transferred  to  one  church  above  ground, 
to  the  construction  of  an  altar  over  each,  from 
a wish  to  leave  none  unhonoured  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  above  his  remains.  Such 
ideas  wei'e  prevalent  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
of  Prudentius  (Peristeph.  Hymn.  XI.  v.  169- 
174 ; Hymn.  III.  v.  211),  Pope  Damasus,  and  St. 
Maximus,  Bishop  of  Turin  (Sermo  LXIII.  De  no* 
tali  sanctorum;  v.  Marchi,  p.  142  et  seq.).  At 
that  period,  and  indeed  long  after,  the  disturbance 
of  the  relics  of  saints  was  held  a daring  and 
scarcely  allowable  act,  and  was  prohibited  by 
Theodosius  and  much  disapproved  of  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great ; nor  was  it  until  some  cen- 
turies later  that  the  increasing  eagerness  for  the 
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possession  of  such  memorials  was  gratified  by  tho 
dismemberment  of  the  holy  bodies. 

It  has  been  contended  that  more  than  one 
altar  existed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  That  St. 
Ambrose  more  than  once  uses  the  plural  “al- 
taria” in  connection  with  the  church  proves 
nothing,  for  “altaria”  frequently  means  an 
altar;  but  in  describing  the  restoration  of  the 
church  to  the  orthodox  (an.  385),  after  the 
attempt  of  the  Arians  to  occupy  it,  he  has  been 
understood  to  say  that  the  soldiers  rushing  in 
kissed  the  altar  : hence  it  is  argued  that,  as  they 
could  not  reayh  the  altar  of  the  Bema  or  sanc- 
tuary, which  was  closed  to  the  people,  there 
must  have  been  at  least  one  altar  in  the  nave. 
But  the  words  “milites  irruentes  in  Altaria  os- 
culis  significare  pacis  signum  ” (ad  Marcellin  rm, 
Ep.  33)  seem  rather  to  imply  that  the  soldiers 
rushing  into  the  Bema  signalized  by  their  kisses 
the  making  of  peace.  Altaria  is  used  in  the 
same  sense,  as  equivalent  to  “sanctuary,”  in  the 
Theodosian  Codex.  [Altarium.]  However  this 
may  be,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  we  find 
distinct  traces  of  a plurality  of  altars  in  Western 
churches.  Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Gloria  Mar- 
ty mm  i.  33)  speaks  of  saying  masses  on  three 
altars  in  a church  at  Braisne  near  Soissons ; and 
Gregory  the  Great  (Epist.  v.  50)  says  that  he 
heard  that  his  correspondent  Palladius,  bishop 
of  Saintonge,  had  placed  in  a church  thirteen 
altars,  of  which  four  remained  uneonsecrated 
for  defect  of  relics.  Now  certainly  Palladius 
would  not  have  begged  of  the  Pope,  as  he  cjid, 
relics  for  his  altars,  if  the  plurality  of  altars 
had  not  been  generally  allowed.  Moreover,  the 
Council  of  Auxerre  of  the  year  578  (Can.  10 ; 
Bruns’s  Canones  ii.  238)  forbade  two  masses  to 
be  said  on  the  same  day  on  one  altar,  a prohi- 
bition which  probably  contributed  to  the  multi- 
plication of  altars,  which  was  still  further  acce- 
lerated by  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  priests  communicating  with  the  bishop  or 
principal  minister  of  the  church,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  private  masses,  more  than  one  of 
which  was  frequently  said  by  the  same  priest  on 
the  same  day  (Walafrid  Strabo,  De  Reb.  Eccl. 
c.  21).  Bede  (Hist.  Eccl.  v.  .20)  mentions  that 
Acca,  bishop  of  Hexham  (deposed  an.  732),  col- 
lected for  his  church  many  relics  of  apostles 
and  martyrs,  and  placed  altars  for  their  vene- 
ration, “ distinctis  pox-ticibus  ad  hoc  ipsum  intra 
mui*os  ejusdem  ecclesiae,”  . placing  a separate 
canopy  over  each  altar  within  the  walls  of  the 
church.  There  were  several  altai’s  in  the  chui’ch 
built  by  St.  Benedict  at  Aniane  (Acta  Sanctorum, 
Feb.  ii.  614). 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  num- 
ber of  altai’s  had  so  increased  that  Charlemagne, 
in  a Capitulaiy  of  the  years  805-6  at  Thionville, 
attempted  to  restrain  their  excessive  multiplica- 
tion. See  Capitula  infra  Ecclesiam , c.  6 (Migoe’s 
Patrol.  97,  283). 

This  was  not  very  effectual,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  the  multiplication  of  altai’s  attained  a 
high  point,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plan  of  the 
church  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland  [Church], 
prepared  in  the  beginning  of  that  century.  In 
this  are  no  less  than  seventeen  altars.  The 
will  of  Fortunatus  Patriarch  of  Grado  (dec. 

Ic.  A.D.  825)  also  affords  pi’oof  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  altars  then  in  active  progress  • in 
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one  oratory  he  placed  three  altars,  and  five  others 
in  another  (Marin.  Com.  dei  Veneziani , t.  i. 
p.  270). 

VIII.  Places  of  Altars  in  Churches. — From  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
the  altar  was  usually  placed,  not  against  the 
wall  as  in  modern  times,  but  on  the  chord  of  the 
apse,  when,  as  was  almost  invariably  the  case, 
he  church  ended  in  an  apse ; when  the  end  of 
vhe  church  was  square,  the  altar  occupied  a 
corresponding  position.  St.  Augustine  therefore 
says  ( Sermo  46,  c.  1.)  “Mensa  Christi  est  ilia  in 
medio  posita.”  The  officiating  priest  stood  with 
lus  back  to  the  apse  and  thus  faced  the  congre- 
gation. In  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  a very  few 
other  churches,  the  priest  still  officiates  thus 
placed ; but  though  in  very  many  churches, 
particularly  in  Italy,  the  altar  retains  its  ancient 
position,  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  celebrant 
does  so. 

That  such  was  the  normal  position  of  the  altar 
is  shown  by  many  ancient  examples,  and  by  the 
constant  usage  of  the  Eastern  churches.  The 
ancient  rituals  invariably  contemplate  a detached 
altar  as  when,  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory, 
in  the  order  for  the  dedication  of  a church  (p. 
148),  the  bishop  is  directed  to  go  round  the  altar 
(vadit  in  circuitu  altaris),  or  in  the  Sacramentary 
of  Gelasius  where  the  subdeacon  (L.  1,  cxlvi.) 
is  directed,  after  having  placed  the  Cross  on  the 
altar,  to  go  behind  it  (vadis  retro  altare). 

Exceptions  at  an  early  date  to  the  rule  that 
the  altar  should  be  detached,  are  of  the  greatest 
rarjjfcy,  if  we  except  the  tombs  in  the  catacombs, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
altars.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  in  small  chapels 
with  rectangular  terminations,  as  the  chapel 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  annexed  to  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  Lateran,  the  altar  may  for  con- 
venience have  been  placed  against  the  wall. 
When,  however,  it  became  usual  to  place  many 
altars  in  a church  it  was  found  convenient  to 
place  one  or  more  against  a wall ; this  was  done 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  [Church],  where 
the  altar  enclosing  the  body  of  St.  Wilfrid  was 
placed  against  the  wall  of  the  eastern  apse ; 
another  altar,  however,  in  this  case  occupied  the 
normal  position  in  the  eastern  apse,  and  the 
original  high  altar  was  placed  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  western  apse. 

In  the  plan  of  the  church  of  St.  Gall,  prepared 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  places 
of  seventeen  altars  are  shown,  but  of  these  only 
two  are  placed  against  walls. 

In  a few  instances  the  altar  was  placed  not  on 
the  centre  of  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  apse  but 
more  towards  the  middle  of  the  church ; such 
was  the  case  in  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  m.  at  Rome,  if  the 
altar  occupies  the  original  position.  In  this  in- 
stance it  stands  in  the  transept.  In  some  other 
early  churches  at  Rome,  the  altar  occupies  a posi- 
tion more  or  less  advanced.  The  Lib.  Pontif.  tells 
us  that  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  IV.  (a.d.  827- 
844)  the  altar  at  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  stood  in 
a low  place*  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  (in 
humili  loco  paene  in  media  testudine),  the  Pope 
therefore  removed  it  to  the  apse,  and  the  altar 
at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.  (a.d.  772-795),  as 
appears  from  the  account  in  the  same  book  of  the 
alterations,  effected  by  that  Pope  in  that  church. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  in  the  large  circular 


or  octagonal  churches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  as  S.  Lorenzo  Maggiore  at  Milan,  and 
S.  Stefano  Rotondo  at  Rome,  the  altar  was  placed 
in  the  centre. 

In  the  churches  of  Justinian’s  period  con- 
structed with  domes,  there  is  usually,  as  at  St. 
Sophia’s  Constantinople  and  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna,  a 
sort  of  chancel  intervening  between  the  central 
dome  and  the  apse ; when  such  is  the  case,  the 
altar  was  placed  therein. 

IX.  Use  of  Pagan  Altars  for  Christian  purposes. 
— Pagan  altars,  having  a very  small  superficies, 
are  evidently  ill  suited  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist ; nor  would  it  appear  probable  that  a 
Christian  would  be  willing  to  use  them  for  that 
purpose  ; nevertheless,  traditions  allege  that  in 
some  cases  pagan  altars  were  so  used  (v.  Mar- 
tigny  art.  Autel ),  and  in  the  church  of  Arilje  in 
Scrvia,  a heathen  altar  sculptured  with  a figure 
of  Atys  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  altar. 
(Mittheil.  der  K K.  Central  Comm,  zur  Erfor- 
schung  und  Erhaltung  der  Baudenkmale,  Vienna, 
1865,  p.  6.)  Such  altars,  or  fragments  of  them, 
were,  however,  employed  as  materials  (par- 
ticularly in  the  bases)  in  the  construction  of 
Christian  altars.  Instances  are  stated  by  Mar- 
tigny  to  have  been  observed  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Michele  in  Vaticano  and  of  St.  Nicholas  de’ 
Cesarini  at  Rome. 

X.  Portable  Altars  (altaria  portatilia , gesta- 
toria,  viatica ) are  probably  of  considerable  anti- 
quity ; indeed,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  time 
when  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Eucharist 
could  not  be  fitly  celebrated  unless  on  a conse- 
crated mensa  or  table,  a portable  altar  became  a 
necessity.  Constantine  the  Great  (Sozomen,  Hist. 
Eccl.  i.  8)  carried  with  him  on  his  campaigns  a 
church-tent,  the  fittings  of  which  no  doubt  in- 
cluded a portable  altar,  as  the  participation  of 
the  mysteries  is  especially  mentioned.  Bede 
(Hist.  Eccl.  v.  10)  tells  us  that  the  two  Hewalds, 
the  English  missionaries  to  the  continental 
Saxons  (an.  692),  took  with  theni  sacred  vessels 
and  a consecrated  slab  to  serve  as  an  altar  (tabu- 
lam  altaris  vice  dedicatam) ; and  bishop  Wulfram, 
the  apostle  of  Friesland  (before  740),  was  accus- 
tomed to  carry  with  him  on  his  journeys  a port- 
able altar,  in  the  midst  and  at  the  four  corners 
of  which  were  placed  relics-  of  saints  (Jonas  in 
Surius’s  Hist.  Sanctorum  ii.  294).  The  portable 
altar  of  St.  Willebrord  is  described  by  Brower 
(Annal.  Trevirens.  an.  718,  § 112,  p.  364) ; it 
bore  the  inscription : “ Hoc  altare  Willebrordus 
in  honore  Domini  Salvatoris  consecravit,  supra 
quod  in  itinere  missarum  oblationes  Deo  offerre 
consuevit,  in  quo  et  continetur  de  ligno  crucis 
Christi  et  de  sudario  capitis  ejus.”  This,  how- 
ever, is  probably  not  a contemporary  inscrip- 
tion, and  the  genuineness  of  the  relic  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.  St.  Boniface  also  carried  an 
altar  with  him  in  his  journeys.  And  the  monks 
of  St.  Denys,  when  accompanying  Charles  the 
Great  in  his  campaign  against  the  Saxons, 
carried  with  them  a wooden  board,  which,  covered 
with  a linen  cloth,  served  as  an  altar  (Anonymus 
de  Mirac.  S.  Dionysii  i.  20,  in  Mabillon,  Acta  SS. 
Ben.  saec.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  350). 

These  portable  altars  seem  to  have  been  in 
almost  all  cases  of  wood.  Not  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighth  centui’y  do  we  find  instances 
of  such  altars  being  made  of  any  other  material. 
The  capitulary  of  796  (quoted  above)  seems  to 
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enjoin  the  use  of  stone  tablets  for  portable  as  well  ' 
as  fixed  altars.  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Reims  (Ca- 
pitulare  lii.  c.  3 ; in  Hardouin’s  Concilia  v.  408), 
forbids  any  priest  to  celebrate  mass  except  on  a 
regular  altar,  or  on  a “ tabula  ab  episcopo  conse- 
crata,”  which  table  might  be  “ de  marmore  vel 
nigra  petra  aut  ltcio  honestissimo.”  If  the  read- 
ing be  correct,  the  last  term  certainly  seems  to 
indicate  a consecrated  cloth  £Antimensium[]  of 
very  rich  material ; though  tome  (Binterim’s 
Denku-iirdigheiten  iv.  1,  106)  connect  “ licium  ” 
with  “sublicius,”  and  suppose  that  it  means  a 
thick  piece  of  wood.  An  “altare  portatile  ” is 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Charles  the  Bald  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Denys  at  Paris,  square  in 
sh^.pe,  made  of  porphyry  set  in  gold,  and  con- 
taining relics  of  St.  James  the  Less,  St.  Stephen, 
aud  St.  Vincent  (t'6.  107). 

A portable  altar  of  wood  is  preserved  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Campitelli  at  Rome, 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Gregory 
• Nazianzen,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  a 
legitimate  claim  to  so  high  an  antiquity.  Pro- 
bably no  earlier  existing  example  is  to  be  found 
than  that  which  was  found  with  the  bones-  of 
St.  Cuthbert  (dec.  a.d.  687)  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  and  doubtless  belonged  to  him:  it  is 
now  preserved  in  the  chapter  library.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  will  render  anv  detailed  de- 
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scription  needless : it  measures  6 inches  by  5£, 
ani  is  composed  of  wood  covered  with  very  thin 
silver : on  the  wood  is  inscribed  IN  HONOR  . . 
s.  petrv  . . and  two  crosses.  The  sense  of  the 
letters  on  the  silver  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
made  out  (v.  St.  Cuthbert , by  James  Raine, 
p.  200).  A similar  portable  altar  is  recorded  by 
Simeon  of  Durham  ( Monumenta  Hist.  Brit.  p.  659 
d)  to  have  been  found  on  the  breast  of  St.  Acca, 
Bishop  of  Hexham  (ob.  A.D.  740),  when  his  body 
was  exhumed  more  than  300  years  afterwards. 
It  was  of  two  pieces  of  wood  joined  by  silver 
nails,  and  on  it  was  cut  the  inscription,  “ Alme 
Trinitati  agie  Sophie  Sanctae  Manae.”  Whether 
relies  were  placed  in  it,  the  writer  adds,  is  not 
known. 

The  “ taboot  ” still  in  use  in  the  Abyssinian 


churches  is  a square  slab  of  wood,  stone  or  metal, 
on  which  the  elements  are  consecrated,  in  fact,  a 
portable  altar.  [Arca.] 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  substitute  for  a port- 
able altar  was  the  Antimensium. 

For  the  consecration  of  altars,  see  Conskcra 
tion  of  Churches. 

XI.  Literature.  — Besides  the  works  quoted  in 
this  article,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

J.  B.  Thiers,  Dissertation  sur  les  Principatix 
Aut  els,  la  Cloture  du  Chccur  et  les  Jvh€s  dcs 
Eglises : Paris,  1688.  J.  Fabricius,  De  Aris  IV- 
terum  Christianorum : Helmstadt,  1698.  G.Voigt, 
Thysiasteriologia , seu  De  Altaribus  Vetenim  Chris- 
tianonim:  Ed.  J.  A.  Fabricius;  Hamburg,  1709. 

S.  T.  Schonland,  Histor.  Nachricht  von  Altdren : 
Leipzig,  1716.  J.  G.  Geret,  De  Veterum  Chris- 
ti  morum  Altaribus : Anspach,  1755.  J.  T.  Trei- 
ber,  De  Situ  Altarium  versus  Orientem:  Jena. 
1668.  Kaiser,  Dissertatio  De  Altaribus  Porta - 
tilibus : Jena,  1695.  Heideloff,  Der  Christl. 
Altar : Niirnberg,  1838.  [A.  N.] 

ALTAR  CLOTHS  ( linteamina , pallia  or 
pallae  altaris.  In  Greek  writers,  uAp<pia,  apQt- 
acrpaTa,  £irdp<pia,  aw  Ad  para,  iuSvrai,  and  in 
authors  “ infimae  aetatis,”  t b KaracrapKa , and  rb 
Tpair(£o<p6poi').  Cloths  of  different  kinds,  and  of 
various  materials  (in  the  earliest  ages,  probably 
of  linen  only),  must  have  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  from 
the  very  earliest  times.  They  were  needed 
partly  for  the  covering  of  the  holy  table,  and  of 
the  oblations,  and  of  the  consecrated  elements 
[Corporale]  ; partly  also  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  like  [Mappa],  The 
first  of  these  uses,  of  which  we  have  now 
more  particularly  to  speak,  is  referred  to  by  St. 
Optatus,  Bishop  of  Milevis  in  Africa  (circ.  370 
a.d.)  as  matter  of  general  notoriety.  “ Who  is 
there,”  he  asks,  “ among  the  faithful,  who 
knows  not  that  during  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  the  wood  of  the  altar  is  covered  with 
a linen  cloth  (‘  ipsa  ligna  linteamine  cooperiri,’  ” 
De  Schism.  Donat,  lib.  vi.  c.  i.  p.  92.)  With 
this  we  may  compare  the  allusion  made  by 
Victor  Vitensis  ( De  Persec.  Afric.  lib.  i.  cap.  12). 
Writing  in  the  year  487,  he  says  that  Genseric, 
the  Vandal,  some  sixty  years  before,  sent  Pro- 
culus  into  Zeugitana,  and  the  latter  required 
the  vessels  used  in  holy  ministry,  and  the  books, 
to  be  given  up ; and  when  these  were  refused 
they  were  violently  seized  by  the  Vandals,  who 
“ rapaci  manu  cuneta  depopulabantur,  atque  de 
palliis  altaris  proh  nefas  ! camisias  ( shirts ) sibi 
et  femoralia  faciebant.”  In  the  6th  century 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  of  an  altar,  with 
the  oblations  upon  it,  being  covered  with  a silken 
cloth  during  the  celebration  of  mass.  “Cum 
jam  altarium  cum  oblationibus  pallio  serico 
opertum  esset  ” (Hist.  Franc,  vii.  22 ; compare 
Mabillon,  Liturgia  Gallicana , p.  41).  A little 
later  in  the  same  passage  he  speaks  of  one  claim- 
ing right  of  sanctuary  in  the  church,  and  laying 
hold  on  the  “ pallae  altaris  ” for  his  protection. 
It  is  remarkable  that  at  Rome  no  mention  is, 
found  of  any  pallia  altaris  among  the  many  do- 
nations to  churches  recorded  by  Anastasius,  till 
after  the  close  of  the  6th  century.  Writing  of 
Vitalianus  Papa  (sed.  658-672),  Anastasius  says 
that  in  his  time  the  Emperor  Constans  came  to 
Rome  and  went  to  St.  Peter’s  in  state,  “ cum 
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exercitu  suo,”  attended  by  his  guards,  the  clergy 
coming  out  to  meet  him  with  wax  tapers  in  their 
hands ; and  he  offered  upon  the  altar  “ pallium 
auro  textile,”  or,  according  to  another  reading, 

“ pallam  auro  textilem,”  after  which  mass  was 
celebrated  (Anast.  Bibl.  135, 1.15;  Migne,  P.  C.  C. 
tom.  128,  p.  775).  The  same  writer,  speaking 
of  Zacharias  Papa  (sed.  741-752),  says  that  he 
“ fecit  vestem  super  altare  beati  Petri  ex  auro 
textam,  habentem  nativitatem  Domini  et  Salva- 
toris  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  ornavitque  earn  gemmis 
pretiosis.”  The  earliest  monument  in  the  west, 
showing  an  altar  (or  holy  table)  set  out  for  the 
celebration  of  “mass,”  is  of  the  10th  or  11th 
century  ( Vestiarium  Christianum,  PI.  xliii.),  one 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  hypogene  church  of  S. 
Clemente  at  Rome.  The  holy  table  is  there 
covered  with  a white  cloth,  which  is  pendent  in 
front,  but  apparently  not  so  on  the  two  sides. 
A richly  ornamented  border,  several  inches  in 
breadth,  appears  on  the  lower  edge  of  this  “ lin- 
teamen  ” (if  such  be  intended)  as  it  hangs  down 
in  front  of  the  altar. 

The  allusions  in  Greek  writers  of  early  date 
correspond  in  character  with  those  above  quoted. 
In  the'  collection  of  Canons  Ecclesiastical  (2w- 
■ ray  pa  Kavoucov)  formed  by  Photius  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  earliest  in  date,  bearing  upon  this 
point,  is  one  of  the  so-called  “Canons. of  the 
Apostles  ” (K av.  73)  to  this  effect : “ Let  no  one 
alienate  for  his  own  private  use  any  vessel  of 
gold  or  of  silver,  which  has  been  set  apart  for 
holy  use  ” ( ayiacrdb ),  “ or  any  linen  ” ( bdbwriv ) ; 
and  the  inference  we  naturally  draw  that  the 
“ linen  ” here  spoken  of  has  reference  to  altar 
linen  (perhaps  also  to  ministering  A^estments) 
is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  language  of  the 
First  and  Second  Councils  of  Constantinople.  In 
Canons  1 and  10,  after  quoting  the  “ Canon  of 
the  Apostles  ” above  mentioned,  the  Council 
identifies  the  bObvy  of  that  earlier  canon  Avith 
fj  (Te^aapla  ttjs  ayias  rpaire^ys  evbvri],  “ the 
sacred  covering  of  the  holy  table.”  On  the  other 
hand  a passage  of  Theodoret,  which  has  been 
alleged  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chretiennes, 
in  voc.  ;£  Autel  ’)  as  proving  the  use  of  rich  cloths 
for  the  altar  early  in  the  4th  century,  has  pro- 
bably a very  different  meaning  from  that  attri- 
buted to  it.  The  word  Ovcnacrriipiov  in  early 
ecclesiastical  Greek  is  more  frequently  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  whole  space  immediately  about 
the  holy  table,  the  “sanctuary,”  than  of  the 
“altar”  itself.  When  therefore  Theodoret  states 
(Hist.  Ecel.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxix.  al.  cap.  xxxi.)  that 
at  the  consecration  of  a church  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bLeKocrpelro 
rb  6t?ov  9v(TiacrTr]pLov  fiacnKinoLS  re  irapaTrerd- 
crpaav  Kal  KeipyXioLs  XiOokoW^tols  xputrois,  the 
reference  is  in  all  probability  to  rich  curtains,  or 
“ veils,”  hung  about  the  sanctuary,  not  to  altar- 
cloths  properly  so  called.  Much  more  certainly 
to  the  purpose  is  a passage  of  St.  Chrysostom 
(Horn.  1.  al.  li.  in  Matt.  cap.  xiv.  23,  24),  part 
of  a homily  originally  delivered  at  Antioch,  in 
which  he  draws  a contrast  between  the  cover- 
ings of  silk,  often  ornamented  Avith  gold  (xPvff^~ 
naerra  iiri&Afipara),  bestowed  upon  the  holy 
table,  and  the  scanty  covering  grudgingly  given, 
or  altogether  refused,  to  Christ  in  the  person  of 
His  poor  members  upon  earth.  Among  the  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year 
536,  is  preserved  (Labbe’s  Concilia , by  Mansi, 


tom.  ix.  pp.  1102,  3)  a curious  lettei  draAvn  up 
by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Apamea  in  Syria 
Secunda.  They  complain  of  the  iniquitous  con- 
duct of  Severus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  of  their 
OAvn  bishop  Petrus ; and  amid  many  grave  charges 
brought  against  the  latter,  one  is  that  owing  to 
the  gross  carelessness  (worse  than  carelessness  is 
charged  by  the  letter)  with  which  he  celebrated 
the  Holy  Liturgy,  the  purple  coArering  of  the 
altar  was  defiled * (Karexponre  irrvcrpari  rod  oe- 
irrov  Qv<ria<rrn\piov  r^v  aXovpyiba).  In  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries  we  find  evidence  that  these 
richer  coverings  of  the  altar  Avere  in  some  cases 
adorned  with  symbolic  ornaments  and  with  pic- 
tures of  saints  (^xapaKrrjpes  dylcav'),  which  in- 
curred the  condemnation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
carried  them  away  together  with  images  and 
pictures  of  other  kinds.  So  we  learn  from  Ger- 
manus  of  Constantinople,  early  in  the  8th  century 
(Scti.  Germani  Patriarchae  de  Sanctis  Synodis,  &c. 
apud  Spicileg.  Rom.  A.  Mai,  tom.  vii.  p.  62). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  times  of  grievous  public'*' 
calamity,  we  read,  in  one  instance  at  least,  of  the 
altar  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  bishop  and  his 
episcopal  throne  being  robed  in  black.  So  Theo- 
doras Lector  records  of  Acacius,  patriarch  ol 
Constantinople  : Kal  eavrb v Kal  rov  Qpbvov  Kal 
ro  Qv(Tia(TTT]piov  peXavols  evbvpaaiv  yptyieaev. 
In  the  later  liturgical  offices  (see  Goar,  Euchol. 
Grace,  pp.  623,  627,  sqq.),  and  in  writers  such 
as  Symeon  of  Thessalonica  (circ.  1420  A.D.),:  we 
find  mention  of  an  inner  covering  of  linen,  knbwn 
as  KararapKa , and  of  a second  and  more  costly 
covering  without.  Patriarch  Symeon  makes 
further  mention  of  four  pieces  of  cloth  on  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  altar.  “The  holy 
table  hath  four  pieces  of  woven  cloth  (reaoapa 
pepy  ixpaaparos ) upon  the  four  corners  thereof ; 
and  that  because  the  fulness  of  the  Church  was 
formed  out  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  world  ; and 
on  these  four  pieces  are  the  names  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  because  it  Avas  by  their  instrument- 
ality that  the  Church  was  gathered,  and  the 
Gospel  made  circuit  of  the  Avhole  compass  of  the 
world.  But  the  [inner  cover]  called  KaracrapKa, 
has  an  outer  covering  (rpaTre£o<p6pov)  imme- 
diately aboAre  it.  For  here  is  at  once  the  tomb, 
and'the  throne,  of  Jesus.  The  first  of  these  cover- 
ings is  as  it  were  the  linen  Avherein  the  dead 
body  was  wrapped  ; but  the  second  is  as  an  outer 
garment  (irepi^oXT])  of  glory  according  to  that 
of  the  psalm,  said  at  the  putting  on  thereof, 

‘ The  Lord  is  king  : he  hath  put  on  beauteous 
apparel’  ” (Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  apud  Goar, 
Euchol.  Graec.  p.  216).  Of  the  Iavo  AvordsLere  and 
elsewhere  employed  as  the  - technical  designation 
of  these  two  altar-cloths,  the  first,  Kardvapua , 
Avas  originally  used  of  an  inner  chiton,  or  tunic, 
worn  “ next  the  skin  ” ( Kara  <rapKa).  Thence  its 
secondary  usage  as  a compound  Avord  (to  Kara- 
(Tapka)  in  speaking  of  any  inner  covering,  as  here 
of  an  inner  covering,  of  linen,  for  the  holy  table. 
The  use  of  the  word  rpaTre(ocf>6pov,  as  a desig- 
nation for  the  more  costly  outer  cover,  belongs 
in  all  probability  to  a comparatively  late  date. 
The  word  does  occur  in  earlier  writers,  but  in  a 
Avholly  different  sense,  and  one  more  in  accord- 
ance with  classical  analogy.  [W.  B.  M.] 

ALTARIUM  (compare  Altar).  This  word 
is  sometimes  used  to  designate  not  merely  an  altar, 
but  the  space  within  which  the  altar  stood.  - For 
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instance,  Perpetuus,  Bishop  of  Tours,  built  a 
basilica  in  honour  of  St.  Martin,  which  had 
“ fenestras  in  alt  trio  triginta  duas,  in  capso  vi- 
giuti “ ostia  octo,  tria  in  altario,  quiuque  in 
capso”  (Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist.  Franc,  ii.  14). 
Ruinart  remarks  upon  the  passage  that  by  “ alta- 
rium  ” we  are  to  understand  the  presbytery,  by 
“ capsum  ” the  nave.  Compare  Mabillon,  de  Lit. 
Gall.  i.  8,  § 1,  p.  69.  [Bema.] 

The  plural  “ altaria  ” is  also  used  in  a similar 
sense  ; as  by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  passage  ( Epist . 
33)  quoted  under  Altar  ; and  in  the  Theodosian 
Codex,  where  (Lib.  ix.  tit.  45,  De  Spatio  Ecclesi- 
astici  Asyli ) it  is  provided  : “ Pateant  summi 
Dei  templa  timentibus ; nec  sola  altaria ,”  etc. 
The  equivalent  word  in  the  Greek  version  is 
OuaiacrTripta. 

The  same  extended  sense  is  found  in  some 
modern  languages,  e.g.  in  Portuguese  “ altar 
mor  ” (great  or  high  altai*)  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  choir  or  chancel  (Burton,  Highlands  of  the 
Brazil , i.  128).  [A.  N.] 

ALTINO  (near  Aquileia),  Council  of  (Al- 
tinense  Concilium),  a.d.  802 ; considered  as 
fictitious  by  Mansi  (xiii.  1099-1 102)  ; said  to 
have  been  held  by  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  to 
appeal  to  Charlemagne  for  protection  against  the 
Doge  of  Venice.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ALYPIUS,  Holy  Father,  commemorated  Nov. 
26  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

AIM  A (A  inula,  Hama , Hamula;  compare  Germ. 
Ahm,  Ohme). 

“ Amae  vasa  sunt  in  quibus  sacra  oblatio  con- 

tinetur,  ut  vinum Amula,  vas  vinarium. 

Amulae  dicuntur  quibus  offertur  devotio  sive 
oblatio,  simile  arceolis”  (Papias,  in  Ducange’s 
Glossary,  s.  v.).  The  vessel  in  which  wine  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was  offered  by 
the  worshippers. 

The  word  Ama  is  used  by  Columella  and  other 
classical  authors,  but  the  earliest  instance  of  its 
use  as  a liturgical  vessel  which  has  been  noticed 
is  in  the  Charta  Cornutiana  of  the  year  471 
( Mabillon  de  Re  Dipl.  vi.  262),  where  “ hamulae 
oblatoriae  ” are  mentioned.  “ Amae  argenteae  ” 
are  mentioned  in  the  Ordo  Bomanus  f.  (p.  5) 
among  the  A’essels  which  were  to  be  brought 
from  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  now  known 
as  St.  John  Lateran,  for  the  Pontifical  Mass 
on  Easter- Day ; and  in  the  directions  for  the 
Pontifical  Mass  itself  in  the  same  Ordo  (p.  10), 
we  find  that  after  the  Pope  had  entered  the 
senatorium  or  presbytery,  the  archdeacon  follow- 
ing him  received  the  amulae,  and  poured  the 
wine  into  the  larger  chalice  (calicem  majorem) 
which  was  held  by  the  subdeacon ; and  again 
(c.  14,  p.  11)  after  the  altar  was  decked,  the  arch- 
deacon took  the  Pope’s  amula  (compare  Ama- 
larius,  Ecloga,  554)  from  the  oblationary  sub- 
deacon, and  poured  the  wine  through  the  strainer 
(super  colum)  into  the  chalice  [Chalice]  ; then 
those  of  the  deacons,  of  the  primicerius,  and  the 
others.  Whether  the  “ amae  argenteae  ” are  iden- 
tical with  the  “ amulae  ” may  perhaps  be  doubted; 
but  at  any  rate  the  amulae  seem  to  have  been 
church-vessels  provided  for  the  purpose  of  the 
offertory.  Among  the  presents  which  Pope  Ad- 
rian (772-795)  made  to  the  church  of  St.  Adrian 
at  Rome,  the  Liber  Pontificalis  (p.  346)  mentions 
“amam  unam,”  and  also  an  “amulam  offertoriam  ” 


of  silver  which  weighed  sixty-seven  pounds. 
They  were,  however,  often  of  much  smaller  size, 
and  the  small  silver  vessels  (see  woodcuts)  pre- 
served in  the  Museo  Cristiano  in  the  Vatican 
are  deemed  to  be  amulae.  They  measure  only 
about  7 inches  in  height,  and  may  probably  date 
from  the  5th  or  6th  century.  Bianchini  in  his 
edition  of  the  Lib.  Pontif.  has  given  an  engraving 
of  a similar  vessel  of  larger  size.  On  this  the 
miracle  of  Cana  is  represented  in  a tolerably 
good  style.  Bianchini  supposes  this  to  be  of 
the  fourth  century. 


Ama,  from  the  Vatican  Mn.se mn. 


The  material  of  these  vessels  was  usually 
silver,  but  sometimes  gold,  and  they  were  often 
adorned  with  gems.  Gregory  the  Great  (Epist. 
i.  42,  p.  539)  mentions  “ amulae  onychinae,” 
meaning  probably  vessels  of  onyx,  or  glass  imi- 
tating onyx.  [A.  N.] 

AMACIUS,  bishop,  deposition  of,  July  14 
(Mart.  Bedae).  [C.] 

AMANDUS,  Bishop  and  confessor.  Natalis, 
Feb.  6 (Mart.  Bedae)',  translation,  Oct.  26  (lb). 
His  name  is  recited  in  the  Canon  in  one  MS.  of 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary.  (See  Menard’s  ed. 
p.  284.)  [C.l 

AMANTIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  com- 

memorated Feb.  10  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(2)  Of  Nvon,  commemorated  June  6 (Mart. 
Hieron.,  Bedae).  [C.] 

AMATOE,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  commemorated 
Nov.  26  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

AMATUS,  confessor,  commemorated  Sept.  13 
(Mart.  Bedae).  [C.] 

AMBITUS,  compass,  in  music.  (Toni  debi- 

tus  ascensus  et  descensus.)  The  compass  of  the 
earliest  Church  melodies  did  not  in  some  instances 
reach,  in  few  did  it  exceed,  a fifth.  “ Principio 
cantilenae  adeo  simplices  fuere  apud  primores 
Ecclesiae,  ut  vix  diapente  ascensu  ac  descensu 
implerent.  Cui  consuetudini  proxime  accessissc 
dicuntur  Am'brosiani.  Deinde  paulatim  ad  Dia- 
pason devent um,  verum  omnium  Modorum  sys- 
tema.”  (Glareanus,  Dodecachordon,  lib.  i.  cap. 
xiv.)  In  Gregorian  music  the  uctave  was  the 
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limit  ; the  four  authentic  scales  [Authentic]  I 
moving  from  the  key-note  to  its  8ve,  the  four 
plagal  [Plagal]  from  the  4th  below  the  key- 
note to  the  5th  above  it.  In  later  times  this 
compass  ( ambitus ) was  much  extended.  A me- 
lody occupying  or  employing  its  whole  compass 
was  called  Cantus  Perfectus;  falling  short  of  it, 
Cantus  Lnperfedus ; exceeding  it,  Cantus  Plus- 
quamperfectus.  Subsequently  other  interpre- 
tations (such  as  the  course  of  modulation  per- 
mitted in  fugue)  have  been  given  to  the  word 
ambitus.  With  these  we  are  not  now  concerned. 
(Gerbert,  Script.  Mus. ; Forkel ; Kock,  Mus. 
Lex.)  [J.  H.] 

AMBITUS  ALTARIS  ('IepctTetW,  Renaudot, 
Lit.  Orient,  i.  182).  This  expression  is  some- 
times used,  as  apparently  by  Anastasius  (Lib. 
Fontif.  in  Vita  Sergii  II.),  for  the  enclosure 
which  surrounded  the  altar.  Pope  Sergius  II. 
(a.d.  844-877),  he  says,  constructed  at  St.  John 
Lateran  an  “ambitus  altaris”  of  ampler  size 
than  that  which  had  before  existed. 

It  would  seem  that  it  was,  in  some  cases  and 
perhaps  in  most,  distinct  from  the  presbyterium 
or  “ chorus  cantorum  and  according  to  Sarnelli 
(Antica  Basilicographia , p.  84)  there  was  usually 
between  the  presbyterium  and  the  altar  a raised 
space  called  “solea.”  Various  passages  in  the 
Lib.  Pontif. — e.g.  those  in  which  the  alterations 
made  by  Pope  Hadrian  I.  (a.d.  772-795)  at 
S.  Paolo  f.  1.  M.,  and  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  (a.d. 
827-844)  at  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  are  de- 
scribed— show  that  the  position  of  the  altar  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  enclosures  were  not  alike 
in  all  cases.  It  seems  not  improbable  but  that  in 
the  lesser  churches  one  enclosure  served  both  to 
fence  round  the  altar  and  to  form  the  “ chorus.” 

In  the  plan  prepared  for  the  church  of  St. 
Gall  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  (v. 
woodcut,  s.  v.  Church)  an  enclosure  is  marked 
“ chorus,”  and  a small  space  or  passage  intervenes 
between  this  and  an  enclosure  shutting  off  the 
apse,  within  which  stands  the  altar.  This  is  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church  ; at  the  east  end  the 
apse  is  in  like  manner  enclosed,  but  the  enclosure 
of  the  “ chorus  ” is  brought  up  to  the  steps 
leading  to  the  raised  apse  without  a break.  A 
small  enclosure  is  shown  round  all  the  altars, 
except  those  which  are  within  the  enclosures  of 
the  apses. 

It  appears  not  unlikely  that  the  square  en- 
closure in  the  church  at  Djemla  in  Algeria 
[Church]  may  be  such  an  “ambitus;”  Mr. 
Fergusson  considers  this  enclosure  a cel  la  or 
. choir,  and  says  that  it  seems  to  have  been  enclosed 
up  to  the  roof,  but  that  the  building  is  so  ruined 
that  this  cannot  be  known  for  a certainty.  A 
choir  enclosed  by  solid  walls  would  be  a plan  so 
anomalous  in  a Christian  church  that  very 
strong  evidence  would  be  required  to  prove  its 
having  existed.  The  building  in  question  may, 
from  the  purely  classical  character  of  the  mosaic 
floor,  be  safely  assigned  to  an  early  date,  probably 
anterior  to  the  fourth  century. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  early  example  of 
an  “Ambitus  altaris”  now  exists.  We  may  learn 
from  the  Lib,  Pontif.  that  they  were  usually  of 
stone  or  marble,  no  doubt  arranged  in  posts  ox- 
uprights  alternating  with  slabs  variously  sculp- 
tured, and  pierced  in  like  manner  with  the 
presbyterium  at  S.  Clemente  in  Rome.  The  Lib. 


Pontif.  tells  us  of  the  Ambitus  whick  is  above 
mentioned  Pope  Sergius  II.  constructed  at  St. 
John  Lateran,  that  he  “pulchris  columnis  cum 
marmoribus  desuper  in  gyro  sculptis  splendide 
decoravit : ” many  fragments  of  mai-ble  slabs 
with  the  plaited  and  knotted  ornament  charac- 
teristic of  this  period  ai*e  preserved  in  the 
cloister  of  that  chui-ch,  and  may  probably  be 
fragments  of  this  “ Ambitus.” 

In  the  i*icher  churches  silver  columns  bearing 
ai-ches  of  the  same  metal  were  often  ei-ected  on 
the  mai-ble  enclosure,  and  from  these  ai-ches  hung 
rich  curtains,  and  frequently  vessels  or  crowns 
of  the  pi-ecious  metals  ; repeated  mention  of  such 
decoi-ations  may  be  found  in  the  Lib.  Pontif.,  and 
a passage  in  the  will  of  Fortunatus  Pati-iarch.  of 
Gi-ado  (Hazlitt,  Hist,  of  the- Republic  of  Venice, 
vol.  i.  App.),  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th 
centui-y,  describes  a like  ari-angement  very  clearly 
in  the  following  words:  “Post  ipsum  altare  alium 
parietem  deaui-atum  et  deargentatum  similiter 
longitudine  pedum  xv.  et  in  altitudine  pedes  iv.  et 
super  ipso  pai-iete  arcus  volutiles  de  argento  et 
super  ipsos  arcus  imagines  de  auro  et  de  argento.” 

This  expression  “ambitus  altaris”  may  per- 
haps also  sometimes  stand  for  the  apse  as  sui- 
rounding  the  altar.  [A.  N.] 

AMBO  (Gr.  yA pfiow,  from  avafialveiv).  The 
raised  desk  in  a chui-ch  from  which  certain 
parts  of  the  service  were  read.  It  has  been 
also  called  irvpyos,  pulpitum,  suggestus.  By 
Sozomen  ( Eccles . Ilist.  ix.  2,  p.  367)  the  ambo 
is  explained  to  be  the  “ firi/jLa  ra>v  ava-yvcoarCov  ” 
— the  pulpit  of  the  readei-s.  From  it  were  i-ead, 
or  chanted,  the  gospel,  the  epistle,  the  lists  of 
names  inscribed  on  the  diptychs,  edicts  of  bishops, 
and  in  general  any  communications  to  be  made 
to  the  congregation  by  presbytei-s,  deacons,  or 
subdeacons ; the  bishop  in  the  earlier  centuries 
being  accustomed  to  deliver  his  addresses  from 
the  cathedra  in  the  centre  of  the  apse,  or  from  a 
chair  placed  in  front  of  the  altar ; St.  John  Chry- 
sostom was,  however,  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
sitting  on  the  ambo  (eirl  rov  &fif}wvos,  Soci-ates 
Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  5),  in  oi*der  that  he  might  be 
better  heai-d.  Full  details  as  to  the  use  of  the 
ambo  will  be  found  in  Sarnelli  (Antica  Basilico- 
grafia , p.  72),  and  Ciampini  (Vet.  Mon.,  t.  i.  p. 
21  et  seq.);  but  the  examples  which  they  desci-ibe 
are  probably  later  by  sevei-al  centuries  than  the 
period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  and 
the  vai-ious  refinements  of  reading  the  gospel 
from  a higher  elevation  than  the  epistle,  and 
the  like,  are  probably  by  no  means  of  very  eai-ly 
inti'oduction.  Two  and  even  three  amboncs  some- 
times existed ; one  was  then  used  for  the  gospel, 
one  for  the  epistle,  and  one  for  the  reading  of 
the  prophetical  or  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Mai'tigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.).  In  the 
old  church  of  St.  Peter’s  there  was,  however, 
but  one,  which  Platner  (Beschi'eibung  von  Rom) 
thinks  was  a continuance  of  the  ancient  usage. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  an  ambo  or  desk  no 
doubt  was  in  use  fi*om  a very  eai-ly  period. 
Bunsen  (Basiliken  des  Christlichen  Roms,  p.  48) 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  ambo  was  oi'igin- 
ally  moveable.  In  the  earlier  centuries  much  of 
the  church  furniture  was  of  wood,  and  the  am- 
bones  wei*e  probably  of  the  same  material. 
Wherever  a “ pi-esbyterium  ” or  “ choi-us  can- 
torum” (i.e.  an  enclosed  space  in  front  of  the 
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altar  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  inferior  clergy) 
existed,  an  ambo  was  probably  connected  with  it, 
being  placed  usually  on  one  side  of  the  enclosure. 
Where  no  “chorus”  existed,  the  ambo  was  pro- 
bably placed  in  the  centre. 

At  St  Sophia’s  in  Constantinople  the  ambo  con- 
structed by  Justinian  stood  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  but  more  towards  the  east.  A full  , 
account  of  it  is  given  by  Paul  the  Silentiary  in  a 
poem  in  hexameter  verse  upon  it.  From  this  we 
learn  that  it  was  ascended  by  two  flights  of 
stairs,  one  from  the  west,  the  other  from  the  east ; 
and  that  it  was  covered  by  a canopy  resting  on 
eight  columns.  It  was  constructed  of  the  mosfc 
precious  marbles,  and  adorned  wjth  gold  and 
precious  stones.  The  area  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
was  sufliciently  spacious  for  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  space  below  enclosed  by  rail- 
ings was  occupied  by  the  singers.  During  the 
services  the  gospels  and  epistles  were  no  doubt 
read  from  the  raised  part. 

Pope  Pelagius  (555-559)  erected  an  ambo  in 
Ct.  Peter’s  {Lib.  rontif.),  and  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ravenna  are  the  remains  of  one  erected  by 
Archbishop  Agnellus  (558-566).  This  last  is 
ornamented  with  figures  of  lambs,  peacocks, 
doves,  fishes,  &c.,  within  panels,  the  design  and 
execution  being  poor  and  rude. 


Ambo  of  S.  Apo’Jinare  Kuovo,  at  Ravenna 


The  ambo  represented  in  the  woodcut  is  in  the 
church  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna,  the 
date  of  its  erection  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  certainty,  but  it  would  seem  not  impro- 
bable that  it  formed  a part  of  the  original  fittings 
of  the  church  built  between  a.d.  493  and  a.d. 
525.  The  pillars  on  which  it  is  now  elevated 
were  doubtless  added  at  some  later  period,  when 
it  was  arranged  in  order  to  be  employed  as  a 
pulpit 


The  ambones  in  S.  Clemente  at  R.  me  are  of 
different  periods : the  smaller  and  ear’ier  mav 
perhaps  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  cmrus  with 
which  it  is  connected  (6th  century  ?),  but  there 
is  some  difference  in  the  character  of  the  work. 
The  larger  dates  probably  from  the  12th  century, 
as  no  doubt  does  also  that  in  S.  Lorenzo  f.  1.  M.  at 
Rome.  The  circumstance  upon  which  the  Abbe 
Martigny  {Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret .)  relies  as  prov- 
ing the  high  antiquity  of  this  last,  viz.  that  a 
part  of  its  base  is  formed  from  a bas-relief  relating 
to  pagan  sacrifices,  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
much  weight,  as  a part  of  the  superstructure  is 
formed  from  a slab  bearing  an  early  Christian 
inscription,  and  as  the  whole  style  and  character 
of  the  work  are  so  evidently  those  in  use  at  Rome 
during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

The  lesser  and  earlier  ambo  at  S.  Clemente  has 
two  desks— one,  the  most  elevated,  looking  towards 
the  altar,  the  other  in  the  contrary  direction ; 
the  later  ambo  has  a semi-hexagoual  projection 
on  each  side,  and  is  ascended  by  a stair  at  each 
end.  This  latter  plan  seems  to  have  been  the 
more  usual ; the  ambones  at  Ravenna  and  those  at 
Rome  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  are  all  thus 
planned. 

In  the  plan  for  the  church  of  St.  Gall  (c.  A.D. 
820),  the  ambo  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave  but  near  its  eastern  end.  in  front  of  the 
enclosure  marked  “ chorus,”  and  is  within  an 
enclosure. 

A tall  ornamented  column  is  often  found  at- 
tached to  the  ambo ; on  this  the  paschal  candle 
was  fixed.  This  usage  may  have  existed  from 
an  early  period,  but  perhaps  the  earliest  existing 
example  of  such  a column  is  one  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome,  which  however 
is  probably  not  older  than  the  11th  century.  It 
is  engraved  by  Ciampini  {Vet.  Mon .,  t.  i.  pi.  xiv.). 

According  to  Sarnelli  {Ant.  Bas.  p.  84),  the 
word  ambo  is  the  proper  expression  for  the  raised 
platform  or  chorus  cantorum  ; he  however  gives 
no  authorities  for  this  use  of  the  word.  [A.  N.] 

AMBROSE.  (1)  Bishop  of  Milan,  confessor, 
commemorated  April  4 {Mart.  Rom.  Yet.,  Hieron., 
Bedae)\  Dec.  7 {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Bishop,  commemorated  Nov.  30  {Mart. 
Hieron.}.  [C.] 

AMBROSIAN  MUSIC,  the  earliest  music 
used  in  the  Christian  Church  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  and  so  named  after  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan  (374—398),  who  introduced  it  to  his 
diocese  about  the  year  386,  during  the  reign  of 
Constantine. 

The  notions  prevailing  among  musical  and 
other  writers  respecting  the  peculiarities  of 
Ambrosian  music  are  based  rather  on  conjecture 
than  knowledge.  It  may  be  considered  certain 
that  it  was  more  simple  and  less  varied  than  the 
Gregorian  music  which,  about  two  centuries 
later,  almost  everywhere  superseded  it.  Indeed 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  actual  melody  at 
all  entered  into  it,  and  conjectured  that  it  was 
only  a kind  of  musical  speech — monotone  with 
melodic  closes,  or  Aocentus  Ecclesiasticus, 
a kind  of  music,  or  mode  of  musical  utterance, 
which  Gregory  retained  for  collects  and  responses, 
but  which  he  rejected  as  too  simple  for  psalms 
and  hymns.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
| argued  more  plausibly  that,  to  whatever  extent 
| the  Accentus  or  Modus  choraliter  legendi  may 
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nave  been  used  in  Ambrosian  music,  an  element 
more  distinctly  musical  entered  largely^  into  it ; 
that  a decided  cactus,  as  in  Gregorian  music,  was 
used  for  the  psalms ; and  that  something  which 
might  even  now  be  called  melody  was  employed 
for  (especially  metrical)  hymns.  That  this  me- 
lody was  narrow  in  compass  [Ambitus],  and 
little  varied  in  its  intervals,  is  probable  or  cer- 
tain. The  question  however  is  not  of  quality, 
but  of  kind.  Good  melody  does  not  of  necessity 
involve  many  notes ; Rousseau  has  composed  a 
very  sweet  one  on  only  three  ( Consolations  des 
Miseres  de  ma  Vie , No.  53). 

The  probability  that  this  last  view  of  Ambro- 
sian music  is  the  right  one  is  increased  by  the 
accounts  of  its  effect  in  performance,  given  in 
the  Benedictine  Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  drawn  from 
his  own  works,  wherein  one  especial  occasion  is 
mentioned  on  which  the  whole  congregation  sang 
certain  hymns  with  such  fervour  and  unction 
that  many  could  not  restrain  their  tears — an 
incident  confirmed  by  an  eye-witness,  St.  Augus- 
tine. “ How  did  I weep,”  he  says,  “ in  Thy 
hymns  and  canticles,  touched  to  the  quick  by 
the  voices  of  Thy  sweet  attuned  Church  ! The 
voices  flowed  into  mine  ears,  and  the  truth  dis- 
tilled into  my  heart,  whence  the  affections  of  my 
devotions  overflowed,  and  tears  ran  down,  and 
happy  was  1 therein.”8  It  is  difficult  to  attri- 
bute to  mere  “musical  speech,”  however  em- 
ployed, such  effects  as  these,  even  upon  the 
rudest  and  least  instructed  people,  a fortiori , on 
persons  like  Augustine,  accomplished  in  all  the 
learning  and  the  arts  of  his  time.  The  hymns 
and  canticles  must  surely  have  been  conjoined, 
and  the  voices  attuned  to  a sweeter  and  more 
expressive  song.  “ Dulcis  est  cantilena,”  says 
Ambrose  ( Op . t.  i.  p.  1052)  himself,  “quae  non 
corpus  effeminat,  sed  mentem  animamque  con- 
firmat.”  Whatever  its  properties,  its  usefulness, 
or  its  dignity,  no  one  would  apply  the  epithet 
dulcis  to  the  Accentus  Ecclesiasticus,  or  speak  of 
it,  or  anything  like  it,  as  cantilena. 

That  neither  Augustine  nor  any  contemporary 
writer  has  described  particularly,  or  given  us 
any  technical  account  of,  the  music  practised  by 
the  Milanese  congregations  of  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  however  much  we  may  regret  it,  need 
hardly  cause  us  any  surprise.  We  are  very  im- 
perfectly informed  about  many  things  nearer  to 
us  in  point  of  time,  and  practically  of  more  im- 
portance. Augustine  has  indeed  told  us  in  what 
manner  the  psalms  and  hymns  were  sung  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  that  this  manner  was 
exotic  and  new.b  But  of  the  character  of  the 
song  itself — in  what  the  peculiarity  of  the  Cantus 
Ambrosianus  consisted — he  tells  us  nothing.  Pos- 
sibly there  was  little  to  tell ; and  the  only  pecu- 
liarity consisted  in  the  employment  in  psalmody 
of  more  melodious  strains  than  heretofore  — 
strains  not  in  themselves  new,  but  never  before 


a “Quantum  flevi  in  hymnis  et  canticis  tuis,  suave 
sonantls  Ecclesiae  tuae  vocibus  commotus  acriter ! Voces 
illae  influebant  auribus  meis,  et  eliquabatur  veritas  in  cor 
meum  ; et  exaestuabat  inde  affectus  pietatis,  et  currebant 
lacrimae,  et  bene  mihi  erat  cum  eis.” — S.  Augustini 
Confessionum,  lib.  ix.  cap.  vi.  c.  14. 

b “Tunc  bymni  et  psalmi  ut  ‘canerentur’  secundum 
morem  orientalium  partium,  ne  populus  maeroris  taedio 
contabesceret,  institutum  est;  et  ex  illo  in  hodiernum  re- 
tentum,  multis  jam  ac  pene  omnibus  gregibus  tuis,  et  per 
cetera  orbis  imitantibus."— Con/.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  7-15. 


so  employed ; for,  “ in  the  first  ages  of  Christi- 
anity,” says  St.  Isidore,  “the  psalms  were  re- 
cited in  a manner  more  approaching  speech  than 
song.”  c In  this  view  most  writers  on  Ambrosian 
music  have  concurred  ; that  it  was  veritable 
song,  in  the  proper  musical  sense  of  the  word, 
not  musical  speech  or  “ half-song ;”  and  that, 
not  only  was  it  based  on  a scale  system  or  tona- 
lity perfectly  well  understood,  but  that  its 
rhythmus  was  subject  to  recognised  laws.  S. 
Ubaldo,  the  author  of  a work  ( Disquisitio  de 
cantu  a D.  Amhrosio  in  Mediolanensem  ecclesiam 
introducto,  Mediolani,  1695)  especially  devoted 
to  Ambrosian  music,  says  expressly  that  St.  Am- 
brose was  not  the  first  to  introduce  antiphonal 
singing  into  the  West,  but  that  he  did  introduce 
what  the  ancients  called  Cantus  Harmonious , on 
account  of  its  determined  tonality  and  variety  of 
intervals,  properties  not  needed  in,  and  indeed 
incongruous  with,  musical  speech.  With  this 
Cantus  Harmonious  was  inseparably  connected 
the  Cantus  Bhythmicus  or  Metricus ; so  that,  by 
the  application  of  harmonic  (i.  e.  in  the  modern 
sense,  melodic)  rule,  a kind  of  melody  was  pro- 
duced in  some  degree  like  our  own.  That  Am- 
brosian music  was  rhythmical  is  irrefragably  at- 
tested by  the  variety  of  metres  employed  by 
Ambrose  in  his  own  hymns,  and  that  such  was 
held  to  have  been  the  case  for  many  centuries  is 
confirmed  by  Guido  Aretinus  and  John  Cotton 
(11th  century). 

The  first  requisite  of  melody  is  that  the  sounds 
composing  it  be  not  only  in  the  same  “ system,” 
but  also  in  some  particular  scale  or  succession, 
based  upon  and  moving  about  a given  sound. 
The  oldest  scales  consisted  at  the  most  of  four 
sounds,  whence  called  tetrachords.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  tetrachord  was  of  long  duration  ; it 
is  the  theoretical  basis  even  of  modern  tonality. 
Eventually  scales  extended  in  practice  to  penta- 
chords, hexachords,  heptachords,  and  ultimately 
octachords,  as  with  us.  The  modern  scale 
may  be  defined  as  a succession  of  sounds  con- 
necting a given  sound  with  its  octave.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  the  octachord  were  fami- 
liar to  the  Greeks,  from  whose  system  it  is 
believed  Ambrose  took  the  first  four  octachords 
or  modes,  viz.  the  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydian, 
and  Hypophrygian,*  called  by  the  first  Christian 
writers  on  music  Protus,  De  uterus,  Tritus,  and 
Tetrardus.  Subsequently  the  Greek  provincial 
names  got  to  be  misapplied,  and  the  Ambrosian 
system  appeared  as  follows  : 


Tkitus  or  Aeolian. 


Tetrardus  or  Myxolydian. 


These  scales  differ  essentially  from  our  scales, 


c “Ita,  ut  pronuntianti  vicinior  esset,  quam  psalleuti." 
— De  Offic.,  cap.  vii. 
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major  or  minor,  of  D,  E,  F,  G,  which  are  virtu- 
ally transpositions  of  one  another,  or  identical 
scales  at  a higher  or  lower  pitch,  the  seats  of 
whose  two  semitones  are  always  in  the  same 
places, — between  the  3rd  and  4th  and  the  7th 
and  8th  sounds  severally.  Whereas  the  Greek 
and  Ambrosian  scales  above  are  not  only  unlike 
one  another  (the  seats  of  the  semitones  being  in 
all  different),  but  they  are  also  unlike  either  our 
modern  typical  major  scale  of  G,-  which  has  its 
semitones  between  the  3rd  and  4th  and  7th  and 
8th  sounds,  or  our  typical  minor  scale  of  A, 
which  has  one  of  its  semitones  always  between 
the  2nd  and  3rd  sounds,  another  between  the  5th 
and  6th  or  the  7th  and  8th,  and  in  its  chromatic 
form  between  both. 


Modern  Typical  Major  Scale. 


Modern  Typical  Minor  Scale. 


I 


The  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Ambrosian  scales 
or  tones  therefore  are  not  what  we  now  call 
“keys,”  but  “modes,”  differing  from  one  another 
as  the  modern  major  and  minor  modes  differ,  in 
the  places  of  their  semitones.  Melodies  there- 
fore in  this  or  that  Ambrosian  “ tone  ” have  a 
variety  of  character  analogous  to  that  which 
distinguishes  our  major  and  minor  modes  so  very 
widely.  Thus  tenderness  is  the  popular  attri- 
bute of  the  minor  mode ; strength  and  clearness 
are  those  of  the  major.  In  like  manner  one 
Ambrosian  tone  was  supposed  to  be  characterised 
by  dignity,  another  by  languor,  and  so  on. 

The  rhythmus  of  Ambrosian  melody  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  consisted  only  in  the  adaptation 
to  long  and  short  syllables  of  long  and  short 
notes.  “Of  what  we  call  time,”  says  Forkel 
( Gesch . der  Musik,  ii.  168), — the  proportion 
between  the  different  divisions  of  the  same 
melody, — “ the  ancients  had  no  conception.” 
He  does  not  tell  us  how  they  contrived  to  march 
or  to  dance  to  timeless  melodies — melodies  with 
two  beats  in  one  foot  and  three  in  another,  or 
three  feet  in  one  phrase  and  four  in  another,  nor 
how  vast  congregations  were  enabled  to  sing 
them  ; and  if  anything  is  certain  about  Ambrosian 
song  it  is  that  it  was  above  all  things  congrega- 
tional. 

Whether  Ambrose  was  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  musical  characters  is  uncertain.  Probably 
he  was.  The  system  he  adopted  was  Greek,  and 
he  could  hardly  make  himself  acquainted  with 
Greek  music  without  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Greek  notation,  which,  though  in- 
tricate in  its  detail,  was  simple  in  its  principles. 
But  even  the  invention,  were  it  needed,  of  cha- 
racters capable  of  representing  the  compara- 
tively few  sounds  of  Ambrosian  melody  could 
have  been  a matter  of  no  difficulty.  Such  cha- 
racters needed  only  to  represent  the  pitch  of 
these  sounds ; their  duration  was  dependent  on, 


and  sufficiently  indicated  by,  the  metre.  Copies 
of  Ambrosian  music-books  are  preserved  in  sumo 
libraries,  which  present  indications  of  what  may 
be,  probably  are,  musical  characters.  Possibly 
however  these  are  additions  by  later  hands.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Am- 
brosian song  was  finally  superseded,  except  in 
the  Milanese,  by  Gregorian.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Ambrosian  musical  alphabet,  if  it  ever 
existed,  may,  in  such  circumstances,  and  in  such 
an  age,  have  easily  been  lost,  though  the  melo- 
dies themselves  were  long  preserved  tradition- 
ally. [J.  H.] 

AMBROS1ANUM. — This  word  in  old  litur- 
gical writings  often  denotes  a hymn , from  S. 
Ambrose  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
metrical  hymns  into  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Originally  the  word  may  have  indicated  that  the 
particular  hymn  was  the  composition  of  S. 
Ambrose,  and  hence  it  came  to  signify  any  hymn. 
Thus  S.  Benedict,  in  his  directions  for  Nocturns, 
says,  “Post  hunc  psalmus  94  (Venite)  cum  anti- 
phona,  aut  certe  decantandus.a  Inde  sequatur 
Ambrosianum : Deinde  sex  psalmi  cum  anti- 
phonis.”  Also,  S.  Isidore  d?  Divin.  off,  lib.  i. 
c.  1,  § 2,  speaking  of  hymns,  mentions  S. 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  whom  he  calls  “ a most  illus- 
trious Doctor  of  the  Church,  and  a copious  com- 
poser of  this  kind  of  poetry.  Whence  (he  adds) 
from  his  name  hymns  are  called  Ambrosians ,” 
(unde  ex  ejus  nomine  hymni  Ambrosiani  appel- 
lantur).  [H.  J.  H.] 

AMEN  (Heb.  jCK).  The  formula  by  which 
one  expresses  his  concurrence  in  the  prayer  of 
another,  as  for  instance  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

1.  This  word,  which  was  used  in  the  services 
of  the  synagogue,  was  transferred  unchanged  in 
the  very  earliest  age  of  the  Church  to  the 
Christian  services  [compare  Alleluia]  ; for  the 
Apostle  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16)  speaks  of  the  Amen  of 
the  assembly  which  followed  the  eoxapiaria,  or 
thanksgiving.  And  the  same  custom  is  traced 
in  a series  of  authorities.  Justin  Martyr  (Apol. 
i.  c.  65,  p.  127)  notices  that  the  people  present 
say  the  Amen  after  prayer  and  thanksgiving ; 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (in  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  9,  p. 
253,  Schwegler)  speaks  of  one  who  had  often 
listened  to  the  thanksgiving  (eoxapiaTLa),  and 
joined  in  the  Amen  which  followed.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  ( Catechismus  Mystag.  5,  p.  331)  says 
that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  sealed  with  an  Amen. 
Jerome,  in  a well-known  passage  (Prooemium  in 
lib.  ii.  Comment.  Ep.  Gal.,  p.  428)  speaks  of  the 
thundering  sound  of  t he  Amen  of  the  Roman 
congregations. 

2.  The  formula  of  consecration  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  in  most  ancient  liturgies  ordered  to 
be  said  aloud,  and  the  people  respond  Amen.  Pro- 
bably, however,  the  custom  of  saying  this  part 
of  the  service  secrete — afterwards  universal  in 
the  West — had  already  begun  to  insinuate  itself 
in  the  time  of  Justinian  ; for  that  emperor  ordered 
(Novella  123,  in  Migne’s  Pati'ol.  tom.  72,  p.  1026), 
that  the  consecration- formula  should  be  said 
aloud,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
might  respond  Amen  at  its  termination.  [Com- 
pare Canon.]  In  most  Greek  liturgies  also, 

• This  is  explained  as  “omnino  protrahendo  et  ab  uno 
aut  a pluribus  nxrose"  or  as  “in  directum  sine  Anti- 
phona.”  Martem-  e Ant.  Mon.  rit..  Lib.  I.  cap.  ii.  22. 
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when  the  priest  in  administering  says,  “ <ru>ixa 
XpLarov,”  the  receiver  answers  Amen . So,  too, 
in  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  after  the  ascription 
of  Glory  to  God  ( Apost . Const,  viii.  13,  p.  215, 
Ultzen).  (Bona,  De  Rebus  Liturgicis,  1.  ii.  cc.  5, 
12,  17.)  [C.] 

AMENESIUS,  deacon,  commemorated  Nov. 
20  (Mart.  Bedae ).  [C.] 

AMICE  ( Amictus , Humerale , Superhumerale 
or  Ephod,  Anaboladium , Anabolagium,  Anagolai- 
urn).  § 1.  The  word  Amictus  is  employed  in  clas- 
sical writers  as  a general  term  for  any  outer 
garment.  Thus  Virgil  employs  it  ( Aen . iii.  405) 
in  speaking  of  the  toga,  ornamented  with  purple, 
the  end  of  which  was  thrown  about  the  head  by 
priests  and  other  official  persons  when  engaged 
in  acts  of  sacrifice.  (See  for  example  “ the 
Emperor  sacrificing,”  from  the  column  of  Trajan, 
Vest.  Christ,  pi.  iii.)  The  same  general  usage 
may  be  traced  in  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  writers, 
as  in  St.  Jerome,  and  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
uses  the  word  in  speaking  of  a bride’s  veil.  St. 
Isidore  of  Seville  (circ.  630  A.D.)  nowhere  em- 
ploys the  word  as  the  designation  of  any  par- 
ticular garment,  sacred  or  otherwise.  But  in 
defining  the  meaning  of  anaboladium  (a  Greek 
word  which  at  a later  time  was  identified  with 
amictus  as  the  name  of  a sacred  vestment),  he 
describes  it  as  “ amictorium  lineum  femmarum 
quo  humeri  operiuntur,  quod  Graeci  et  Latini 
sindonem  vocant.”  ( Origines , xix.  25.)  With 
this  may  be  compared  St.  Jerome  on  Isaiah,  cap. 
iii.,  where  in  referring  to  the  dress  of  Hebrew 
women,  he  says,  “ Habent  sindones  quae  vocantur 
amictoria.”  This  usage  of  “ amictorium,”  and 
its  equivalent  “ anaboladium,”  in  speaking  of  a 
linen  garment  worn  by  women  as  a covering  for 
the  shoulders,  will  prepare  us  for  the  first  refer- 
ence to  the  “amictus”  as  a vestment  early  in 
the  9th  century,  when  it  is  compared  by  Rabanus 
Maurus  (such  seems  to  be  his  meaning)  with  the 
“superhumerale”  of  Levitical  use  (De  Instit. 
Cler.  Lib.  1.  cap.  15).  Rabanus,  however,  does 
not  use  the  word  “ amictus,”  though  he  seems 
evidently  to  refer  to  the  vestment  elsewhere  so 
called.  Amalarius  of  Metz,  writing  about  the 
same  time  (circ.  825  A.D.),  speaks  of  the  “ amic- 
tus” as  being  the  first  in  order  of  the  vestments 
of  the  Church,  “ primum  vestimentum  nostrum 
quo  collum  undique  cingimus.”  Hence  its  sym- 
bolism in  his  eyes  as  implying  “ castigatio  vocis,” 
the  due  restraint  of  the  voice,  whose  organs  are 
in  the  throat  (De  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  17.).  Walafrid 
Strabo  writing  some  few  years  later  (he  was  a 
pupil  of  Rabanus),  enumerates  the  eight  vest- 
ments of  the  Church,  but  without  including  in 
them  the  amice  (De  Reb.  Eccl.  c.  24.).  But  in  all 
the  later  liturgical  writers  the  vestment  is  named 
under  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  designa- 
tions enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
As  to  its  use  in  this  country  there  is  no  evidence 
till  nearly  the  close  of  the  Saxon  period.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert.  In 
a later  Anglo-Saxon  Pontifical  (of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, Dr.  Rock  says,)  among  the  vestments 
enumerated  occui’S  mention  of  the  “ super- 
humerale seu  poderem,”  an  expression  whioh  has 
been  supposed  to  point  to  the  amice,  though  the 
use  of  “ poderis,”  as  an  alternative  name,  seems 
to  make  this  somewhat  doubtful.  (Quoted  by 


Dr.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers , vol.  i.  p.  465 ; 
from  the  Archaeologia , vol.  xxv.  p.  28.) 

§ 2.  Shape  of  the  Amice , its  Material , and  orna- 
mentation. The  amice  was  originally  a squai’e  or 
oblong  piece  of  linen,  somewhat  such  as  that 
which  forms  the  backgi’ound  in  the  accompany- 
ing woodcut,  and  was  probably  worn  nearly  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  so  as  to  cover  the  neck  and 


shouldei's.  Early  in  the  10th  centui-y  (a.d.  925) 
we  heai-,  for  the  first  time,  of  ornaments  of  gold 
on  the  amice.  (T estamentum  Reculfi  Episcopi  in 
Migne’s  Patrologia , tom.  cxxxii.  p.  468,  “ caligas 
et  sandalias  paria  duo,  amictos  [s«c]  cum  auro 
quattuor.”)  This  ornament  was  pi-obably  an 
“aurifrigium”  or  “ orfrey.”  Fi-om  the  11th 
century  onwards  the  richer  amices  were  adoi-ned 
with  embroidery,  and  at  times  even  with  pre- 
cious stones.  These  ornaments  were  attached  to 
a portion  only  of  the  amice,  a comparatively 
small  patch,  known  as  a plaga , or  parura  (i.  e., 
paratura ) being  fastened  on  (see  Fig.  4 in  woo  i- 


Fig.  4. 


cut)  so  as  to  appear  as  a kind  of  collar  above  the 
alb  (see  Fig.  3).  An  exranple  is  given  of  late 
date,  to  show  the  shape  of  the  parura,  as,  from 
the  nature  of  the  material,  very  eaidy  amices 
are  not  extant.  These  pai-urae  wei-e  known  in 
later  times  as  “ collaria  ” or  “colleria”  (see 
Rock,  Ch.  of  our  Fathers,  i.  470). 

§ 3.  How  worn. — All  the  earlier  notices  of 
the  amice  are  such  as  to  imply  that  it  was  worn 
on  the  neck  and  shouldei’s  only.  Honorius  of 
Autun  (wi-iting  circ.  1125  a.d.)  is  the  first  who 
speaks  of  it  as  being  placed  on  the  head.  “ Hu- 
merale quod  in  Lege  Ephot,  apud  nos  Amictus 
dicitur,  sibi  imponit  et  illo  caput  et  collum  et 
humeros  (unde  et  Humei’ale  dicitur)  cooperit,  et 
in  pectore  copulatum  duabus  vittis  ad  mammillas 
cingit.  Per  Humei’ale  quod  capiti  imponitur 
spes  caelestium  intelligitur.”  (Gemma  animae , i. 
c.  201.)  It  appeal’s  to  have  been  temporarily 
placed  on  the  head  (as  shown  in  Fig.  2 of  the 
above  woodcut)  till  the  other  vestments  were 
ai’i’anged,  after  which  it  was  turned  down  so 
that  the  parura  might  appear  in  its  pi-oper 
place.  To  this  position  on  the  head  is  to  be 
referred  its  later  symbolism  as  a helmet  of 
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salvation.  “ Amictus  pro  galea  caput  obnubit.” 
Durandi  Rationale  iii.  1.  For  other  symbol- 
isms  see  Innocent  III.,  De  Sacro  Altaris  Mysterio , 
i.  cc.  35  and  50.  (The  woodcut  above  is  from 
Dr.  Bock’s  Geschichte  der  liturgischen  Gewander, 

B.  ii.  Taf.  ii.)  [W.  B.  M.] 

AMICUS,  confessor  at  Lyons,  commemorated 
July  14  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

AMMON.  (1)  Commemorated  Feb.  7 (Mart. 
Hieron.). 

(2)  Commemorated  Feb.  9 (M.  Hieron .,  Bedae ). 

(3)  ’A n/j.ovr,  the  deacon,  with  the  forty  women 
his  disciples,  martyrs,  commemorated  Sept.  1 
(Cal.  Byzant.). 

(4)  Commemorated  Sept.  10  (M.  Hieron ., 
Bedae). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  Dec.  20  (Mart. 

Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae).  [C.J 

AMMON  ARIA,  martyr  at  Alexandria,  com- 
memorated  Dec.  12  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C/J 

AMMONIUS.  (1)  Martyr,  Jan.  31  (Mart. 
Hieron .,  Bedae). 

(2)  Infant  of  Alexandria,  commemorated  Feb. 
12  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(3)  Commemorated  Oct.  6 (M.  Hieron.).  [C.J 

AMOS,  the  prophet,  commemorated  June  15 
(Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

AMPELUS  of  Messana,  commemorated  Nov. 
20  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

AMPHIBALUM  or  AMPHIBALUS.  § 1. 
This  word  appears  to  be  confined  to  Gallican 
writers.  And  this  fact,  coupled  with  its  Greek 
derivation,  pointing  as  this  does  to  a very  early 
period  for  its  introduction,  is  noticeable,  as  one 
among  many  instances  of  diversities  of  usage 
in  minor  matters,  characteristic  of  the  Gallican 
church,  and  indicating  an  origin  distinct  from 
that  of  other  western  churches. 

§ 2.  Form  of  the  vestment , and  its  prevailing 
use.  There  are  three  passages  to  which  refer- 
ence may  here  be  made  as  determining  all  that 
can  with  certainty  be  known  with  regard  to 
the  vestment  now  in  question.  St.  Remigius, 
Archbishop  of  Arles,  dying  about  500  A.D., 
left  to  his  successor  in  the  see  “ Amphibalum 
album  paschalem,”  a white  amphibalus  for 
use  on  Sundays  and  high  festivals.  (For 
‘paschalis’  see  Ducange  in  voc.)  We  cannot 
here  conclude  with  absolute  certainty  that  it 
is  of  a vestment  for  church  use  that  he  is 
speaking,  though  the  context  seems  to  imply 
this.  (The  quotation  is  from  the  Testamentum 
S.  Remigii  Remensis , apud  Galland,  Bihliothec. 
Pat.,  tom.  x.  p.  806.)  But  in  the  passages  that 
follow  this  meaning  is  beyond  doubt.  In  a life 
of  S.  Bonitus  (alias  S.  Bonus),  f eirc.  710,  a.d. 
written,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  a contemporary 
(Acta  Sanctorum  Januar.,  d.  xv.  p.  1071  sqq.),  we 
ai’e  told  that  the  saint  was  much  given  to  weep- 
ing even  in  church ; so  much  so,  that  the  upper 
part  of  his  amphibalus,  which  served  as  a cover- 
ing for  his  head,  was  found  to  be  wet  with  the 
tears  he  shed.  “ Lacrimarum  ei  gratia  in  sacro 
non  deerat  officio  ita  ut  amphibali  summitas,  qua 
caput  tegebatur,  ex  pi'ofusione  earum  madida 
videretur.”  This  “ upper  part  ” of  the  amphi- 
balus was  evidently  a kind  of  hood  (like  that  of 


the  casula),  separable,  in  some  sort,  from  the 
rest  of  the  garment.  For  the  saint  is  repre- 
sented as  appearing  after  death,  in  a vision,  to  a 
certain  maiden,  devoted  to  God’s  service,  and 
sending  through  her  a message  to  the  “ mother  ” 
of  the  neighbouring  monastery,  bidding  her  keep 
by  her  (no  doubt  as  a relic)  that  part  of  his 
amphibalus  which  covered  his  head.  “ Ut  par- 
tem amphibali  mei  qua  caput  tegitur,  secum  re- 
tineat.” 

Even  in  this  passage,  however,  though  it  is 
evidently  spoken  of  as  worn  in  church,  and 
during  the  “ holy  office,”  it  does  not  follow  that 
a sacerdotal  vestment,  distinctively  so  called,  is 
there  intended.  The  mention  of  the  hood  (or 
hood-like  appendage)  as  worn  over  the  head 
points  rather  to  use  in  the  choir.  But  in  a 
fragmentary  account  of  the  Gallican  rite,  of  un- 
certain date,  but  probably  of  the  9th  or  10th 
century,  the  word  amphibalus  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  “casula,”  then  regarded  as  specially 
belonging  to  sacerdotal  ministry.  “The  casula, 
known  as  amphibalus,”  the  writer  says,  “ which 
the  priest  puts  upon  him,  is  united  from  top  to 
bottom  . . . it  is  without  sleeves  . . . 

joined  in  front  without  slit  or  opening 
‘ Casula,  quam  amphibalum  vocant,  quod  sacer- 
dos  induetur  (sic),  tota  unita  . . . Ideo 

sine  manicas  (sic)  quia  sacerdos  potius  benedicit 
quam  ministrat.  Ideo  unita  prinsecus,  non  scissa, 
non  aperta,’  ” &c.  (See  Martene,  Thesaums 
Anecdotorum,  tom.  v.) 

From  the  above  passages  we  may  infer  that 
“ amphibalus  ” was  a name,  in  the  Gallican 
church  of  the  first  eight  or  nine  centuries,  for 
the  more  solemn  habit  of  ecclesiastics,  and  par- 
ticularly for  that  which  they  wore  in  offices  of 
holy  ministration.  Having  regard  to  its  (pro- 
bably) Eastern  origin,  and  to  its  subsequent  iden- 
tification with  the  casula,  we  shall  probably  be 
right  in  thinking  that  it  resembled  in  shape  the 
white  phenolia,  in  which  Eastern  bishops  are  re- 
presented in  mosaics  of  the  6th  century,  in  the 
great  church  (now  Mosque)  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople.  For  these  last  see  the  article 
Vestments  (Greek),  later  in  this  work,  and 
Salzenberg’s  Altchristliche  Baudenlimale,  plates 
xxviii.  and  xxix.  [W.  B.  M.] 

AMPHILOCHIUS,  bishop  of  Iconium,  com- 
memorated Nov.  23  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

AMPIDIUS,  commemorated  at  Rome  Oct.  14 
(Mart.  Hieron.).  fC.] 

AMPLIAS,  “ Apostle,”  commemorated  Oct. 
31  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

AMPODIUS,  commemorated  Oct.  11  (Mari. 
Hieron.).  [C.] 

AMPULLA  (Probably  for  amb-olla,  from  its 
swelling  out  in  every  direction),  a globular  ves- 
sel for  holding  liquid.  In  ecclesiastical  language 
the  word  denotes  — 

1.  The  flasks  or  cruets,  generally  of  precious 
metal,  which  contain  the  wine  and  water  used 
at  the  altar.  The  word  “ pollen,”  used  in  some 
districts  of  Germany  to  designate  these  vessels 
(Binterim’s  Denkmirdigheiten,  iv.  1.  183)  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  “ Ampullae.” 

When  the  custom  of  making  offerings  of  wine 
for  the  Holy  Communion  ceased,  ampullae  seem 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  larger  Amae. 
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The  notion  of  the  ampullae  themselves  having 
been  large  vessels  is  probably  founded  on  the 
ancient  etymology,  “ampulla,  quasi  vas  am- 
plum ;”  an  etymology  which  Walafrid  Strabo 
( De  Reb.  Eccl.  c.  24)  adapts  to  the  facts  of  his 
own  time  by  reversing  it,  “ ampulla  quasi  parum 
ampla.”  The  first  mention  of  ampullae  as  altar- 
vessels,  appears  to  be  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis 
(c.  110)  in  the  life  of  John  III.  (559-573),  who 
is  said  to  have  ordered  that  the  oratories  of  the 
martyrs  in  the  city  of  Rome  should  be  supplied 
with  altar-plate,  including  ampullae  [al.  amulae] 
from  the  Lateran  church. 

2.  More  commonly  the  word  ampulla  denotes 
a vessel,  Ar]Kv6os,  used  for  holding  consecrated 
oil  or  chrism.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Optatus 
Milevitanus  ( contra  Donatistas  ii.  19,  p.  42), 
when  he  tells  us  that  an  “ampulla  chrismatis” 
thrown  from  a window  by  the  Donatists  mira- 
culously remained  unbroken.  In  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary  (p.  65),  in  the  directions  for  the 
benediction  of  Chrism  on  the  “ Feria  V.  post 
Palmas,”  or  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  “ ampullae 
duo  cum  oleo”  are  ordered  to  be  prepared,  the 
better  of  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Pope. 
[Chrism.] 


By  far  the  most  renowned  ampulla  of  this 
kind  is  that  which  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  a dove  from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis, 
and  which  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Frank  kings.  Hincmar,  in  the  service  which  he 
drew  up  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Bald 
(840),  speaks  of  the  first  Christian  king  of  the 
Franks  having  been  anointed  and  consecrated 
with  the  heaven-descended  chrism,  whence  that 
which  he  himself  used  was  derived  (“  caelitus 
sumpto  chrismate,  unde  nunc  habemus,  perunc- 
tus  et  in  regem  sacratus”),  as  if  of  a thing  well 
Known.  In  Flodoard,  who  wrote  in  the  first 
half  of  the  10th  century,  we  find  the  legend  fully 
developed.  He  tells  us  (Hist.  Eccles.  Remensis , 
i.  13,  in  Migne’s  Patrol,  vol.  135,  p.  52  c.)  that 
at  the  Baptism  of  Clovis,  the  clerk  who  bore  the 
chrism  was  prevented  by  the  crowd  from  reach- 
ing his  proper  station ; and  that  when  the 
moment  for  unction  arrived,  St.  Remi  raised  his 


eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed,  when  “ e: ce  subito 
columba  ceu  nix  advolat  Candida  rostro  deferens 
ampullam  caelestis  doni  chrismate  repletam.” 
This  sacred  ampulla  (the  “ Sainte  Ampoulle”) 
was  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Remi,  at  Reims, 
and  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  successive  kings 
of  France.  It  was  broken  in  1793,  but  even 
then  a fragment  was  said  to  have  been  preserved, 
and  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X. 
The  ampulla  represented  in  the  woodcut,  from 
Monza,  is  said  to  be  of  the  7th  century.  It  is 
of  a metal  resembling  tin,  and  has  engraved 
upon  it  a representation  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  and  of  the  Shepherds,  with  the  inscription, 
€ A60N  EYAOY  ZcoHC  TwN  AriwN  XPICTOV 
TOIlcoN,  having  been  used  for  preserving  Hoh 
Oil.  [Oil,  Holy.]  [C.]* 

AMULETS.  The  earliest  writer  in  whom 
the  word  occurs  is  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxix.  4,  19  ; xxx. 
15,  47,  et  al.),  and  is  used  by  him  in  the  sense  of 
a “ charm  ” against  poisons,  witchcraft,  and  the 
like  (“  veneficiorum  amuleta  ”).  A Latin  deriva- 
tion has  been  suggested  for  it  as  being  that 
“ quod  malum  amolitur.”  Modern  etymologists, 
however,  connect  both  the  word  as  well  as 
the  thing  with  the  East,  and  derive  it  from  the 
Arabic  hammalet  ( = a thing  suspended).  The 
practice  which  the  word  implies  had  been  in  the 
Christian  Church,  if  not  from  the  first,  yet  as 
soon  as  the  Paganism  and  Judaism  out  of  which 
it  had  emerged  began  again  to  find  their  way 
into  it  as  by  a process  of  infiltration,  and  the 
history  of  amulets  presents  a strange  picture  of 
the  ineradicable  tendency  of  mankind  to  fall  back 
into  the  basest  superstitions  which  seem  to  belong 
only  to  the  savage  bowing  before  his  fetiche. 
Man  has  a dread  of  unseen  powers  around  him — 
demons,  spectres,  an  evil  eye — and  he  believes 
that  certain  objects  have  power  to  preserve  him 
from  them.  That  belief  fastens  sometimes  upon 
symbolic  forms  or  solemn  words  that  have  once 
served  as  representatives  of  higher  thoughts, 
sometimes  upon  associations  which  seem  alto- 
gether arbitrary.  When  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt,  they  came  from  a people  who  had  car- 
ried this  idea  to  an  almost  unequalled  extent. 
The  scarabaeus,  the  hawk,  the  serpent,  the 
uraeus,  or  hooded  snake,  an  open  eye,  outspread 
wings,  with  or  without  formulae  of  prayer, 
deprecating  or  invoking,  are  found  in  countless 
variety  in  all  our  museums,  and  seem  to  have 
been  borne,  some  on  the  breast,  some  suspended 
by  a chain  round  the  neck.  The  law  of  Moses, 
by  ordering  the  Zizith , or  blue  fringe  on  the  gar- 
ments which  men  wore,  or  the  papyrus  scrolls 
with  texts  (Exod.  xiii.  2-10,  11-17  ; Deut.  vi. 
4-9,  13-22),  which  were  to  be  as  frontlets  on 
their'brows,  and  bound  upon  their  arms,  known 
by  later  Jews  as  the  Tephillim , or  when  nailed  on 
their  door  posts  or  the  walls  of  their  houses  as 
the  Mesusa , sought,  as  by  a wise  “ economy,”  to 
raise  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  such 
usages  to  higher  thoughts,  and  to  turn  what  had 
been  a superstition  into  a witness  for  the  truth. 
The  old  tendency,  however,  crept  in,  and  it  seems 
clear  that  some  at  least  of  the  ornaments  named 
by  Isaiah  (iii.  23),  especially  the  D’K-Tlb,  were  of 
the  nature  of  amulets  (Bib.  Did.  Amulets).  And 
the  later  tyvAaKTypia  of  the  N.  T.,  though  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  by  some  archaeologists  to 
explain  the  name  as  though  they  reminded 
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men  (f>v\d(T(r€iv  Thu  v6pov  (Schottgen)  were, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  so  called  as  “ pre- 
servatives” against  demons,  magic,  and  the  evil 
eye.R  Through  the  whole  history  of  Rabbinism, 
the  tendency  was  on  the  increase,  and  few  Jews 
believed  themselves  free  from  evil  spirits,  unless 
the  bed  on  which  they  slept  was  guarded  by  the 
Mesusa.  Mystic  figures — the  sacred  tetragram- 
maton,  the  shield  of  David,  the  seal  of  Solomon — 
with  cabalistic  words,  AGLA  (an  acrostic  formed 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words  for 
“ Thou  art  mighty  for  everlasting,  0 Lord  ”), 
Abracalan,  and  the  like,  shot  up  as  a rank  after- 
growth. Greek,  Latin,  Eastern  Heathenism,  in 
like  manner,  supplied  various  forms  of  the  same 
usage.  Everywhere  men  lived  in  the  dread  of 
the  fascination  of  the  “ evil  eye.”  Sometimes  in- 
dividual men,  sometimes  whole  races  (e.  g.  the 
Thibii  of  Pontus)  were  thought  to  possess  the 
power  of  smiting  youth  and  health,  and  causing 
them  to  waste  away  (Plutarch,  Sympos.  v.  7). 
And  against  this,  men  used  remedies  of  various 
kinds,  the  ’E (petria  ypappara,  the  phallus  or 
fascinum.  The  latter  was  believed  to  operate  as 
diverting  the  gaze  which  would  otherwise  be 
fixed  on  that  which  kept  it  spell-bound  (Plu- 
tarch, l.  c. ; Varr.  de  Liny.  Lot.  vi.  5),  but  was  pro- 
bably connected  also  with  its  use  as  the  symbol 
of  life  as  against  the  evil  power  that  was  working 
to  destroy  life.  It  is  obvious  that  superstitions 
of  this  kind  would  be  foreign  to  Christian  life  in 
its  first  purity.  The  “ bonfire  ” at  Ephesus  was 
a protest  against  them  and  all  like  usages  (Acts 
xix.  19).  They  crept  in,  however,  probably  in 
the  first  instance  through  the  influence  of  Juda- 
izing  or  Orientalizing  Gnostics.  The  followers 
of  Basilides  had  their  mystical  Abraxas  and  Jal- 
dabaoth,  which  they  wrote  on  parchment  and 
used  as  a charm  [Chr.  Biogr.  art.  Basilides]. 
Scarabaei  have  been  found,  with  inscriptions 
(Jao,  Sabaoth,  the  names  of  angels,  Bellerman, 
Uher  die  Scarabaeen , i.  10),  indicating  Christian 
associations  of  this  nature.*5  The  catacombs  of 
Rome  have  yielded  small  objects  of  various  kinds 
that  were  used  apparently  for  the  same  purpose, 
a bronze  fish  (connected,  of  course,  with  the 
mystic  anagram  of  IX0T2),  with  the  word 
2H2AI2  on  it,  a han  l holding  a tablet  with 
ZHCE2,  medals  with  the  monogram  which  had 
figured  on  the  labarum  of  Constantine  (Aringhi, 
Bom  i Subterranea,  vi.  23  ; Costadoni,  Del  Pesce , 
pi.  ii.,  iii.,  19  ; Martigny,  s.  v.  Poisson).  In  the 
East  we  find  the  practice  of  carrying  the  Gospels 
(/ 3t/3\t'a  or  svayyeXia  piupd)  round  the  neck 
as  (pvXciKT-qpict:  (Chrysost.  Horn,  lxxiii.  in  Matt.); 
and  Jerome  (in  Matt.  iv.  24)  confesses  that 
he  had  himself  done  so  to  guard  against  disease. 
When  the  passion  for  relics  set  in  they  too  were 
employed,  and  even  Gregory  the  Great  sent  to 
Theodelinda  two  of  these  <pv\aKri\pia , one  a cross 
containing  a fragment  of  the  true  cross,  the  other 
a box  containing  a copy  of  the  Gospels,  each  with 
Greek  invocations,  as  a charm  against  the  evil 
spirits  or  lamiae  that  beset  children  (Epp.  xii.  7). 
In  all  these  cases  we  trace  some  Christian  asso- 


a This  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara 
(Berach.  fol.  2, 4).  Comp,  the  exhaustive  article  by  Leyrez 
on  ‘ Phylakterien  ’ in  Herzog. 

b The  mention  of  “ the  horns  of  the  Scarabaeus  ” as  an 
amuU  t by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxviii.  4)  shews  how  widely  the 
old  Egyptiau  feeling  about  it  had  spread  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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ciattons.  Symbolism  passes  into  superstition. 
In  other  instances  the  old  heathen  leaven  waa 
more  conspicuous.  Strange  words,  -rr tpifpyoi 
xapaKTripts  (Basil,  in  Ps.  xlv.,  p.  229  A),  names 
of  rivers,  and  the  like  (Chrysost.  Hon i.  lxxiii.  in 
Matt.),  “liyaturac”  of  all  kinds  (August.  Tract  vii. 
in  Joann.),  are  spoken  of  as  frequent.  Even  a 
child’s  caul  (it  is  curious  to  note  at  once  the 
antiquity  and  the  persistency  of  the  superstition), 
and  the  iyuiKmov  evSvfia  became  an  kyu 6\mov 
in  another  sense,  and  was  used  by  midwives  to 
counteract  the  “ evil  eye  ” and  the  words  of  evil 
omen  of  which  men  were  still  afraid  (Balsamon, 
in  Cone.  Trull.,  c.  01).  Even  the  strange  prohibi- 
tion by  the  Council  just  referred  to  of  the  practice 
of  “leading  about  she  bears  and  other  like  beasts 
to  the  delusion  (irpbs  iralyviov)  and  injury  of  the 
simple,”  has  been  referred  by  the  same  writer 
( ibid .),  not  to  their  being  a show  as  in  later 
times,  but  to  the  fact  that  those  who  did  so  car- 
ried on  a trade  in  the  <pv\aKT‘t)pia,  which  they 
made  from  their  hair,  and  which  were  in  request 
as  a cure  for  sore  eyes. 

Christian  legislation  and  teaching  had  to  carry 
on  a perpetual  warfare  against  these  abuses. 
Constantine  indeed,  in  the  transition  stage  which 
he  represented,  had  allowed  “ remedia  humanis 
quaesita  corporibus”  (Cod.  Theodos.  ix.  tit.  16, 
s.  3),  as  well  as  incantations  for  rain,  but  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  (c.  36)  forbade  the  clergy 
to  make  (poXaur^pia , which  were  in  reality  “8e<x- 
fjicoTTipia  for  their  own  souls.”  Chrysostom  fre- 
quently denounces  them  in  all  their  forms,  and 
lays  bare  the  plea  that  the  old  women  who  sold 
them  were  devout  Christians,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice therefore  could  not  be  so  very  wrong  (Horn. 
viii.  in  Coloss.  p.  1374  ; Horn.,  vi.  c.  Jud. ; Horn. 
lxii.  p.  536,  in  Matt.  p.  722).  Basil  (l.  c.)  speaks 
in  the  same  tone.  Augustine  (l.  c.  and  Perm.  eexv. 
De  Temp.)  warns  men  against  all  such  “ diabolica 
phylacteria.”  Other  names  by  which  such  amulets 
were  known  were  Tveptairra,  Kepid/a/Aara.  We 
may  infer  from  the  silence  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Tertullian  that  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Church  were  comparatively  free  from  these  super- 
stitions, and  from  the  tone  of  the  writers  just  re- 
ferred to  that  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea 
had  been  so  far  effectual  that  the  clergy  were  no 
longer  ministering  to  them.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANACHORETAE.  [Hermit.] 

ANACLETUS,  the  pope,  martyr  at  Rome, 
commemorated  April  26  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ANACTORON  (’A vatcropov  from  avaur up), 
the  dwelling  of  a king  or  ruler.  In  classical 
authors,  generally  a house  of  a god,  especially 
a temple  of  the  Eleusiuian  Demeter  or  of  the 
Dioscuri ; also,  the  innermost  recess  of  a temple, 
in  which  oracles  were  given  (Lobeck’s  Aglaopha- 
mus , i.  pp.  59,  62).  Eusebius  (Panegyr.  c.  9) 
applies  the  word  to  the  church  built  by  Constan- 
tine at  Antioch,  whether  as  equivalent  to  /3 aoi- 
Xikt],  or  with  reference  to  the  unusual  size  and 
splendour  of  the  church,  or  with  a reminiscence 
| of  the  classical  use  of  the  word,  is  difficult  to  say. 
(Bingham’s  Antiquities,  viii.  1.  § 5.)  [C.] 

ANAGNOSTES— LECTOR  READER.— 

Tertullian  is  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions 
this  office  as  a distinct  order  in  the  Church  (De 
Praescr.  c.  41).  It  would  seem  that,  at  first,  the 
i public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was.  performed 
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indifferently  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  pos- 
sibly at  times  by  a layman  specially  appointed 
by  the  bishop.  From  Tertullian’s  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  included  among  the  minor  orders, 
and  as  such  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Cyprian 
{Epp.  29,  38,  &c.).  It  is  also  one  of  the  three 
minor  orders  mentioned  in  t the  so-called  Apos- 
tolical Canons,  the  other  two  being  the  vnodid- 
kovos  and  the  if/aArr/s.  The  Scriptures  were 
read  by  the  Anagnostes,  from  the  pulpitum  or 
tribunal  ecclesiae.  If  any  portion  of  the  sacred 
writings  was  read  from  the  altar,  or  more  pro- 
perly from  the  bema  or  tribunal  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, this  was  done  by  one  of  the  higher  clergy. 
By  one  of  Justinian’s  Novels  it  was  directed 
that  no  one  should  be  ordained  reader  before 
the  age  of  eighteen  ; but  previously  young  boys 
were  admitted  to  the  office,  at  the  instance 
of  their  parents,  as  introductory  to  the  higher 
functions  of  the  sacred  ministry  (Bingham, 
Thorndike).  [D.  B.] 

ANANIAS.  (1)  Of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10), 
commemorated  Jan.  25  {Mart.  Rom.  Yet.) ; Oct. 
1 {Cal.  Byzant .);  Oct.  15  {C.  Armen.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Persia,  April  21  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(3)  Martyr,  with  Azarins  and  Misael,  Dec.  16 

(76.);  April  23  {Mart.  Bedae)',  Dec.  17  {Cal. 
Byzant.).  [C.] 

ANAPHORA.  {’ Avtupopa.  The  word  ava- 
<pepeiv  acquired  in  later  Greek  the  sense  of 
“ lifting  up  ” or  “ offering  : ” as  dva&epeiv  8v- 
aias,  Heb.  vii.  27 ; 1 Pet.  ii.  5 ; & vacpepeiv  ew- 
Xapurriav,  einp-q/xiav,  So^oAoylav,  Chrysostom  in 
Suicer,  s.  v.  ’A vcupopa  was  also  used  in  a cor- 
responding sense  ; in  Ps.  1.  21,  [LXXJ,  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ilSjJ,  “ that  which 
goeth  up  on  the  altar.”) 

1.  In  the  sense  of  “lifting  up”  Anaphora 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist ; whether  from  the  “ lifting 
up”  of  the  heart  which  is  required  in  that 
service,  or  from  the  “ oblation  ” which  takes 
place  in  it ; probably  the  latter. 

In  the  liturgical  diction  of  the  Copts,  which 
has  borrowed  much  from  the  Greeks,  the  word 
Anaphora  is  used,  instead  of  liturgy,  to  designate 
the  whole  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  and  the 
book  which  contains  it ; but  more  commonly  its 
use  is  restricted  to  that  more  solemn  part  of  the 
Eucharistic  office  which  includes  the  Consecration, 
Oblation,  Communion,  and  Thanksgiving.  It  be- 
gins with  the  “ Sursum  Corda,”  or  rather  with 
the  benediction  which  precedes  it,  and  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  office,  thus  corresponding  with 
the  Preface  and  Canon  of  Western  rituals. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Anaphorae  of 
Oriental  liturgies  is  thus  exhibited  by  Dr.  Neale 
{Eastern  Church , Introduction,  i.  463). 

The  Great  Eucharistic  Prayer — 

1.  The  Preface.  [Sursum  Corda.] 

2.  The  Prayer  of  the  Triumphal  Hymn.  [Preface.] 

3.  The  Triumphal  Hymn.  [SANcrus.] 

4.  Commemoration  of  our  Lord’s  Life. 

5.  Commemoration  of  Institution. 

The  Consecration — 

6.  Words  of  Institution  of  the  Bread. 

7.  Words  of  Institution  of  the  Wine. 

8.  Oblation  of  the  Body  and  Blood. 

9.  Introductory  Prayer  for  the  Descent  of  the 

Holy  Ghost. 

10.  Prayer  for  the  Change  of  Elements. 


The  Great  Intercessory  Prayer — 

11.  G eneral  Intercession  for  Quick  and  Dead. 

12.  Prayer  before  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

13.  The  Lord’s  Prayer 

14.  The  Emboli  smus. 

The  Communion — 

15.  The  Prayer  of  Inclination  (to.;  Ke<f>a\a s k\l- 

votfiev)- 

16.  Ta  ay  La  roi<;  ayi'ois  and  Elevation  of  Host. 

17.  The  Fraction 

18.  The  Confession. 

19.  The  Communion. 

20.  The  Antidoron  ; and  Prayers  of  Thanksgiving. 

This  table  exhibits  the  component  parts  of  the 
Anaphorae  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Eastern  litur- 
gies, in  the  state  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us ; but  different  parts  are  variously  de- 
veloped in  different  liturgies,  and  even  the  order 
is  not  always  preserved  ; for  instance,  in  the 
existing  Nestorian  liturgies,  the  general  inter- 
cession is  placed  before  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  other  minor  variations  are  found. 
The  principal  of  these  will  be  noticed  under  their 
proper  headings. 

It  is  in  the  Anaphorae  that  the  characteristics 
are  found  which  distinguish  different  liturgies 
of  the  same  family ; in  the  introductory  or  pro- 
anaphoral  portion  of  the  liturgies  there  is  much 
less  variety.  “ In  every  liturgical  family  there 
is  one  liturgy,  or  at  most  two,  which  supplies 
the  former  or  pro-anaphoi’al  portion  to  all  the 
others,  and  such  liturgies  we  may  call  the  normal 
offices  of  that  family ; the  others,  both  in  MSS. 
and  printed  editions,  commence  with  the  ‘ Prayer 
of  the  Kiss  of  Peace,’  the  preface  to  the  Ana- 
phora ” (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  319).  Thus, 
when  the  liturgy  of  Gregory  Theologus  or  of 
Cyril  is  used,  the  pro-anaphoral  portion  is  taken 
from  that  of  St.  Basil ; the  Ethiopian  Church  has 
twelve  liturgies,  which  have  the  introductory 
portion  in  common  ; the  numerous  Syro-Jacobite 
liturgies  all  take  the  introductory  portion  from 
that  of  St.  James ; the  three  Nestorian  from 
that  of  the  Apostles.  Further  particulars  will 
be  found  under  Canon  and  Communion. 

2.  The  word  Ctvatpopd  is  sometimes  used  in 
liturgical  writings  as  equivalent  to  the  a^p  or 
Chalice-veil ; and  has  found  its  way  in  this  sense, 
corrupted  in  form  {Nuphir)  into  the  Syrian 
liturgies.  (Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient,  ii.  61.)  [C.] 

ANASTASIA.  (1)  Martyr  under  Diocletian. 
Her  Natalis,  an  ancient  and  famous  festival,  falls 
on  Dec.  25  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae). 
Her  name  is  recited  in  the  Gregorian  Canon. 
The  proper  office  for  her  festival,  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacram.  (p.  7),  is  headed,  in  Menard’s 
text,  Missa  in  Mane  prima  Nat.  Bom.,  sive  S. 
Anastasiae ; and  is  inserted  between  the  Missa 
In  Vigilia  Domini  in  Nocte  and  the  Missa  In  Die 
Natalis  Domini.  The  titles  in  the  other  MSS. 
are  equivalent.  In  the  Byzantine  Calendar  she 
is  commemorated  as  <pap/j.aKo\vrplu,  dissolver  of 
spells  on  Dec.  22  (see  Neale’s  Eastern  Church, 
Introd.  786). 

(2)  Of  Rome,  SatopdpTvs,  commemorated  Oct. 
29  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

ANASTASIS.— The  Orthodox  Greek  Church 
commemorates  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of 
the  Anastasis  by  Constantine  the  Great  (’ Eyuai - 
via  rod  N aod  rrjs  ayias  rod  Xpiarod  zeal  0eot? 
Tyxuv  ' Avaardcreoos)  on  Sep.  13.  (Daniel,  Codex 
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Liturgicus,  iv.  268.)  This  festival  refers  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
or  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord,  at  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  335.  (Eusebius,  Vita  Constantini , iii.  26  ff.) 
A similar  name  was  given  to  the  room  where 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  preached  at  Constantinople, 
afterwards  converted  into  a magnificent  church. 
(Gibbon’s  Rome , iii.  367,  ed.  Smith.)  [C.] 

ANASTASIUS.  (1)  The  monk,  martyr  in 
Persia,  commemorated  Jan.  22  {Cal.  Byzant., 
Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.). 

(2)  Saint,  April  1 (Mart.  Bedae). 

(3)  The  pope,  April  27  (Mart.  R.  V.,  Bedae)] 
Oct.  28  (Cal.  Armen.). 

(4)  Saint,  May  2 (M.  Bedae). 

(5)  The  Cornicularius,  martyr,  Aug.  21  (Mart. 
R.  V.). 

(6)  Commemorated  Aug.  26  (M.  Hieron.). 

(7)  Bishop,  Oct.  13  (M.  Bedae,  Hieron.).  [C.] 

ANATHEMA,  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion, answering  to  Cherem  in  the  Synagogue, 
as  the  lesser  form  did  to  Niddui,  i.e.  Separation : 
this  latter  is  called  acpopurfibs  in  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Apostles. 

The  excision  of  obstinate  offenders  from  the 
Christian  fellowship  was  grounded  upon  the 
words  of  Christ — “ If  he  will  not  hear  the  Church, 
let  him  be  as  a heathen  man  and  a publican.” 
So  St.  Gregory  interprets  them — “ let  him  not 
be  esteemed  for  a brother  or  a Christian  ” — “ vi- 
delicet peccator  gravis  et  scandalosus,  notorius 
aut  accusatus  et  convictus  ” ; being  reproved  by 
the  bishop  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church, 
if  he  will  not  be  humbled  but  remains  incorri- 
gible and  perseveres  in  his  scandalous  sins — 
“ turn  anathemate  feriendus  est  et  a corpore  Ec- 
clesiae  separandus”  (St.  Gregory  in  Ps.  v.),  and 
St.  Augustine  (Tract  xxvii.  in  Johan.)  vindicates 
this  severity  of  discipline  on  the  Church’s  part 
in  such  a case — “ quia  neque  infiuxum  habet  a 
capite,  neque  partieipat  de  Spiritu  Christi.” 

This  application  of  the  word  Anathema  to  the 
“ greater  excommunication  ” was  warranted,  in 
the  belief  of  the  ancient  Church,  by  St.  Paul’s 
use  of  it  (Gal.  i.  8,  9).  and  the  discipline  itself 
being  distinctly  warranted  by  our  Lord’s  words, 
as  well  as  by  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  anathema  was  regarded  as  cutting 
a man  off  from  the  way  of  salvation ; so  that 
unless  he  received  the  grace  of  repentance  he 
would  certainly  perish. 

A milder  sense,  however,  of  the  word  Ana- 
thema, as  used  by  St.  Paul,  has  not  been  without 
its  defenders,  both  among  our  own  Divines  as 
Hammond  and  Waterland,  and  by  Grotius.  The 
latter  writer,  commenting  on  Rom.  ix.  3,  gives 
the  following  interpretation:  “Hoc  dicit : Yelim 
non  modo  carere  honore  Apostolatus,  verum 
etiam  contemptissimus  esse  inter  Christianos, 
quales  sunt  qui  excommunicati  sunt.” 

And  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ana- 
thema— it  is  maintained  by  Vincentius  Lirinen- 
sis  that  it  did  not  bear  the  sense  of  cursing 
among  the  ancient  Christians,  as  Cherem  did 
among  the  Jews. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  word  Ana- 
thema is  uniformly  employed  by  the  LXX  as  the 
equivalent  of  Cherem ; and  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned,  therefore,  that  where  it  occurs  in 
the  N.  T.  it  must  be  understood  in  the  deeper 
sense — as  relating  to  the  spiritual  condition — 
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and  not  merely  to  exclusion  from  Church  privi 
leges,  whatever  may  have  been  the  force  subse- 
quently attached  to  the  word,  as  expressing  the 
most  solemn  form  of  ecclesiastical  excommuni- 
cation. On  this  point  and  on  the  history  of  the 
word  in  general,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Light- 
foot  on  Galatians ; Thorndike,  vol.  ii.  338 ; Bp. 
Jeremy  Taylor  (Doctor  DuMtantium) ; J.  I.ight- 
foot,  De  Anathemate  Maranatha.  [D.  B.] 

ANATOLIA,  martyr,  commemorated  July  9 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ANATOLIVS,  bishop,  commemorated  July  3 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C'.] 

ANAXARBE  (Svxods  of),  a.d.  431,  to  con- 
firm the  deposition  of  St.  Cyril,  and  those  who 
held  with  him.  Another  was  held  there  two 
years  later,  as  at  Antioch,  to  make  peace  with 
St.  Cyril.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ANCHOR  (as  Symbol).  The  anchor  is  an 
emblem  very  frequently  used,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  in  symbolism.  As  the  anchor 
is  the  hope  and  often  the  sole  resource  of  the 
sailor,  the  ancients  called  it  sacred;  to  weigh 
anchor  was,  “Anchoram  sacram  solvere.”  St. 
Paul  adopts  an  obvious  symbolism,  when  he 
says  (Heb.  vi.  19)  that  we  have  hope  as  “ an 
anchor  of  the  soul  both  sure  and  stedfast so 
that,  in  its  special  Christian  sense,  the  anchor 
would  seem  to  be  an  emblem  of  hope. 

By  the  early  Christians  we  find  it  used,  some- 
times with  reference  to  the  stormy  ocean  of 
human  life,  but  more  often  to  the  tempests  and 
the  fierce  blasts  of  persecution  which  threatened 
to  engulf  the  ship  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
anchor  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  emblems ; 
and  we  find  it  engraved  on  rings,  and  depicted 
on  monuments  and  on  the  walls  of  cemeteries  in 
the  Catacombs,  as  a type  of  the  hope  by  which 
the  Church  stood  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  storms 
which  surrounded  it.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
Christianity  adopted  a symbol  from  Paganism, 
with  merely  the  change  of  application. 

The  symbols  on  sepulchral  tablets  often  con- 
tain allusions  to  the  name  of  the  deceased.  The 
Chevalier  de  Rossi  (De  Monum.  IX0TN  exhib.  p. 
18)  states  that  he  has  three  times  found  an 
anchor  upon  tituli  bearing  names  derived  from 
Spes  or  4\irls ; upon  the  tablet  of  a certain 
ELPIDIYS  (Mai,  Collect.  Vatican,  v.  449),  and 
upon  two  others,  hitherto  unpublished,  in  the 
cemetery  of  Priscilla,  of  two  women,  ELP1ZVSA 
and  Spes.  In  some  cases,  above  the  transverse 
bar  of  the  anchor  stands  the  letter  E,  which  is 
probably  the  abbreviation  of  the  word  ’EX iris. 
Further,  we  find  the  anchor  associated  with  the 
fish,  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour  [IX0T2].  It  is 
clear  that  the  union  of  the  two  symbols  expresses 
“ hope  in  Jesus  Christ,”  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
formula  so  common  on  Christian  tablets,  “ Spes 
in  Christo,”  “ Spes  in  Deo,”  “ Spes  in  Deo 
Christo.” 

The  transverse  bar  below  the  ring  gives  the 
upper  part  of  the  anchor  the  appearance  of  a crux 
ansata  [Cross]  ; and  perhaps  this  form  may  have 
had  as  much  influence  in  determining  the  choice 
of  this  symbol  by  the  Christians  as  the  words  of 
St.  Paul.  The  anchor  appears,  as  is  natural,  very 
frequently  upon  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  (See 
Lupi,  Scverae  Epntaphium,  pp.  136,  137  ; Bolfletti, 
Ossercaziom,  366,  370,  &e. ; Fabretti,  Inscrip- 
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tionum  Explic.  568,  569  ; and  Martigny,  Diet, 
des  Antiq.  Chret.  s.  v.  ‘ Ancre.’)  [C.] 

ANCYRA. — Two  synods  of  Ancyra  are  re- 
corded ; the  first  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
those  provincial  synods  whose  canons  form  part 
of  the  code  of  the  universal  Church.  It  was 
held  under  Vitalis  of  Antioch,  who  signs  first ; 
and  of  the  18  bishops  composing  it,  several* 
attended  the  Nicene  Council  subsequently. 
Twenty-five  canons  were  passed,  about  half  of 
which  relate  to  the  lapsed,  and  the  rest  to  dis- 
cipline generally  (v.  Beveridge,  Synod,  ii.  ad  l.'). 
The  date  usually  assigned  to  it  is  a.d.  314. 
Another  synod  met  there,  a.d.  358,  composed 
of  semi-Arians.  They  condemned  the  second 
Synod  of  Sirmium,  accepted,  the  term  homoi- 
ousion,,  and  published  12  anathemas  against  all 
who  rejected  it,  together  with  a long  synodical 
letter.  Another  synod  of  semi-Arians  was  held 
there,  A.D.  375,  at  which  Hipsius,  Bishop  of 
Parnassus,  was  deposed.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ANCYRA,  THE  SEVEN  VIRGINS  OF, 
are  commemorated  by  the  Armenian  Church  on 
June  20,  as  fellow-martyrs  with  Theodotion,  or 
Theodorus,  of  Salatia,  the  first  Bishop  of  Ancyra 
of  whom  we  have  any  account.  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church , Tntrod.  p.  800.)  [C.] 

ANDEGAVENSE  CONCILIUM.  [An- 
gers, Council  of.] 

ANDELAENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Ande- 
lot,  Council  of.] 

ANDELOT,  COUNCIL  OF  (Andelaense 
Concilium),  near  Langres  ; summoned  by  Gun- 
tram,  King  of  Orleans  (at  a meeting  to  ratify  a 
compact,  also  made  at  Andelot,  between  himself 
and  Childebert,  Nov.  28  or  29,  587),  for  March  1, 
A.D.  588,  but  nothing  further  is  recorded  of  it,  and 
possibly  it  was  never  held  at  all  (Greg.  Turon., 
Hist.  Fr.  ix.  20;  Mansi,  ix.  967-970).  [A.  W.  H.] 

ANDOCHIUS  or  ANDOCIUS,  presbyter, 
commemorated  Sept.  24  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Bedie).  [C.] 

ANDREAS.  (1)  Martyr,  commemorated 
Aug.  19  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(2)  King,  Hedar  16  = Nov.  12  {Cal.  Ethiop.'). 

(3)  The  general,  with  2953  companion  mar- 
tyrs, commemoi’ated  Aug.  19  {Cal.  Byzant.'). 

(4)  Of  Crete,  ocrio/idproy,  Oct.  17  {Cal. 

Byz.).  [C.] 

ANDREW,  Saint,  Festival  of. — As  was 
natural,  the  name  of  the  “ brother  fisherman  ” 
of  St.  Peter  was  early  held  in  great  honour. 
He  is  invoked  by  name  as  an  intercessor  in  the 
prayer  “ Libera  nos  ” of  the  Roman  Canon,  with 
the  Virgin,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul ; and  his 
principal  festival  was  anciently  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  that  of  St.  Peter  himself  (Krazer, 
De  Liturgiis,  p.  529).  His  “Dies  Natalis,”  or 
martyrdom,  is  placed  in  all  the  Martyrologies, 
agreeing  in  this  with  the  apocryphal  Acta  Artdreae, 
on  Nov.  30.  It  is  found  in  the  Calendar  of  Car- 
thage, in  which  no  other  apostles  are  specially 
commemorated  except  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  James  the  Great ; and  in  St.  Boniface’s  list 
of  Festivals,  where  no  other  apostles  are  named 
except  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Binterim’s  Denk- 
voiirdigkeiten , v.  i.  299).  The  hymn  “Nunc  An- 
dreae  solemnia,”  for  the  festival  of  St.  Andrew, 
is  attributed  to  Venerable  Bede.  Proper  offices 
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for  the  Vigil  and  Festival  of  St.  Andrew  aro 
found  in  the  Sacramentaries  of  Leo  and  Gregory. 
In  the  latter  (p.  144)  there  is  a clear  allusion  to 
the  Acta  (see  Tischendorf’s  Acta  Apost.  Apocry- 
pha, p.  127),  where  it  is  said  that  the  saint  frankly 
proclaimed  the  truth,  “nec  pendens  taceret  in 
cruce ; ” and  in  the  ancient  Liber  Responsalis, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Gregory,  is  one  equally 
clear  to  the  same  Acta  in  the  words  of  St.  An- 
drew’s prayer,  “ Ne  me  patiaris  ab  impio  judice 
deponi,  quia  virtutem  sanctae  crucis  agnovi  ” (p. 
836).  A trace  of  the  influence  of  these  same  Acta 
is  found  again  in  the  Gallo-Gothic  Missal  (pro- 
bably of  the  8th  century),  published  by  Mabillon, 
in  which  the  “ contestatio,”  or  preface  {Liturgia 
Gall.  lib.  iii.  p.  222),  sets  forth  that  the  Apostle, 
“ post  iniqua  verbera,  post  career  is  saepta,  alli- 
gatus  suspendio  se  purum  sacrificium  obtulit. 
. . . Absolvi  se  non  patitur  a cruce  . . . turba 
. . . laxari  postulat  justum,  ne  pereat  populus 
hoc  delicto ; interea  fundit  martyr  spiritum.” 
The  Armenian  Church  commemorates  St.  Andrew 
with  St.  Philip  on  Nov.  16. 

The  relics  of  the  apostle  were  translated,  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  though  some 
authorities  place  the  translation  in  that  of  Con- 
stantine (compare  Jerome,  c.  Vigilantium , c.  6, 
p.  391,  who  says  that  Constantius  translated  the 
relics,  with  Paulinus,  Carm.  26,  p.  628),  to  Con- 
stantine’s great  “Church  of  the  Apostles”  at 
Constantinople,  where  they  rested  with  those  of 
St.  Luke ; the  church  was  indeed  sometimes 
called,  from  these  two  great  saints,  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Luke.  Justini  in  built 
over  their  remains,  to  which  those  of  St.  Timothy 
had  been  added,  a splendid  tomb. 

The  Martyrologium  Hieronymi  places  the  trans- 
lation of  St.  Andrew  on  Sept.  3,  and  has  a 
“ Dedicatio  Basilicae  S.  Andreae  ” on  Nov.  3 ; but 
most  Martyrologies  agree  with  the  Martyro- 
logium Romanum  in  placing  the  translation  on 
May  9.  Several  Martyrologies  have  on  Feb.  5 
an  “ Ordinatio  Episcopatus  Andreae  Apostoli,”  in 
commemoration  of  the  saint’s  consecration  to 
the  see  of  Patras  (Florentinus,  in  Martyrol. 
Hieron.  p.  300 ; Baronius,  in  Martyrol.  Romano , 
Nov.  30,  p.  502 ; Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  i.  320, 
589 ; Binterim’s  Denkwurdigkeiten,  v.  i.  503,  ft'.). 

As  was  natural  in  the  case  of  so  distinguished 
a saint  as  the  first-called  Apostle,  churches  were 
dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew  in  early  times. 
Pope  Simplicius  (c.  470)  is  said  to  have  dedicated 
a basilica  at  Rome  in  his  honour  (Ciampini,  Vet. 
Monum.  i.  242);  and  somewhat  later  (c.  500) 
Pope  Symmachus  converted  the  “Vestiarium 
Neronis  ” into  a church,  which  bore  the  name 
“ S.  Andreae  ad  Crucem.”  This  was  not  far  from 
the  Vatican  (Ciampini,  De  Sacris  Aedif.  p.  86). 
Later  examples  are  frequent. 

The  representation  of  St.  Andrew  with  the 
decussate  cross  (X)  as  the  instrument  of  his 
martyrdom  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
ancient  examples  he  appears,  like  most  of  the 
other  apostles,  simply  as  a dignified  figure  in 
the  ancient  Roman  dress,  sometimes  bearing  a 
crown,  as  in  a 5th-century  Mosaic  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  Vetera 
Monumenta , tom.  i.  tab.  lxx.  p.  235),  sometimes 
a roll  of  a book,  as  in  a 9th-century  Mosaic 
figured  by  Ciampini  (u.  s.  tom.  ii.  tab.  1m. 
p.  162),  where  he  is  joined  with  the  favoured 
disciples,  SS.  Peter,  and  James,  and  John.  [C.j 
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ANDRONICUS 

ANDRON1CUS.  (1)  Saint,  April  5 (M. 

Bedae). 

(2)  May  13  (M.  Hieron.). 

(3)  “Apostle,”  with  Junia  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  com- 
memorated May  17  ( Cal . Byzant.)  ; invention 
of  their  relics,  Feb.  22  (lb.,  Neale). 

(4)  Commemorated  Sept.  27  (M.  Ilieron.'). 

(5)  “Holy  Father,”  Oct.  9 (Cal.  Byzant.'). 

(6)  Martyr,  commemorated  Oct.  10  (Mart. 

Hieron.);  Oct.  11  (M.  Rom.  Vet.);  Oct.  12  (Cal. 
Byzant.).  [C.] 

ANESIUS,  of  Africa,  commemorated  March 
31  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

ANGARIENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Sanga- 
riknse  Concilium.] 

ANGELS  and  ARCHANGELS,  in  Chris- 
tian Art.  The  representations  of  angels  in 
Christian  art,  at  various  periods,  reproduce  in 
a remarkable  manner  the  ideas  concerning  them, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  prevailed  in  the 
Church.  In  one  and  all,  however,  we  may  trace, 
though  with  various  modifications  of  treatment, 
an  embodied  commentery  upon  the  brief  but  ex- 
pressive declaration  concerning  their  nature  and 
office  which  is  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(i.  14).  Worship  or  service  rendered  unto 
God  (\eiTovpyia),a  and  work  of  ministration 
(biauovia)  done  on  God’s  behalf  to  men,  these  are 
the  two  spheres  of  angelic  operation  suggested  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  these,  under  various  modifi- 
cations b curiously  characteristic  of  the  successive 
ages  in  which  they  are  found,  come  befox*e  us  in 
a series  of  monuments  extending  from  the  fourth 
to  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 

§ 2.  First  three  Centuries.  Existing  monu- 
ments of  early  Christian  art,  illustrative  of  our 
present  subject,  are,  for  the  first  500  years,  or 
more,  almost  exclusively  of  the  West,  and,  with 
one  or  two  doubtful  exceptions,  all  these  are  of 
a date  subsequent  to  the  “ Peace  of  the  Church,” 
under  Constantine  the  Great,  and  probably,  not 
earlier  than  400  a.d.  As  a special  interest 
attaches  to  these  earliest  monuments,  it  may  be 
well  here  to  enumerate  them.  The  earliest  of  them 
all,  if  D’Agincourt’s  judgment  (Histoire,  etc.  vol. 
v.  Peinture,  PI.  vii.  No.  3.)  may  be  trusted,  is 
a monument  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla,0 

» Heb.  i.  14.  \eirovpyiKa  irrev/xara  anoareWopieva  eis 
Kulkov  Lav.  The  distinction  of  the  two  words  noticed 
above  is  lost  in  our  English  version.  It  is  well  brought 
out  by  Origen,  cont.  Celsum,  lib.  v.  (quoted  by  Bingham, 
Avtiq.,  book  xiii.  cap.  iii.  $ 2,  note  2).  See  this  further 
illustrated  in  the  description  of  woodcut  in  $ 6 below. 

b Absent  (almost,  if  not  altogether)  for  the  first  four 
centuries  (see  $ 2),  they  subserve  purposes  of  dogma  ($  3) 
in  the  5th  century ; they  are  Scriptural  still,  but  also  in 
one  case  legendary  ($  4)  in  the  6th.  From  that  time  for- 
ward canonical  andf  apocryphal  Scripture  and  mediaeval 
legend  are  mixed  up  together.  We  find  them  imperial 
in  character,  or  sacerdotal  and  liturgical,  as  the  case  may 
be ; while  in  the  later  middle  ages  even  feudal  notions 
were  characteristically  mixed  up  with  the  traditions  con- 
cerning them  derived  from  Holy  Scripture.  (For  this  last 
see  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art , 3rd  edit.  vol.  i. 
p 95,  quoting  from  II  V erf  Mo  Legendario.) 

0 The  Abbd  Martigny  ( Dicticmnaire , &c.  in  voc.  ‘ Anges  ’) 
speaks  with  evident  doubt  of  the  date  assigned  to  this 
fresco.  D’Agincourt  himself  in  his  description  gives  no 
particulars  as  to  the  source  from  which  his  drawing  was 
derived.  Neither  earlier  nor  later  antiquaries  know  any- 
thing of  its  history.  And  this  being  so,  an  unsupported 
opinion  as  to  its  date,  resting  on  the  authority  of  D’Agin- 


dating,  as  he  thinks,  from  the  second  century. 
It  is  a representation  of  Tobias  and  the  angel. 
(This  same  subject,  suggestive  of  the  “ Guardian 
Angel,”  reappears  in  some  of  the  Vetri  Antichi, 
of  the  4th  and  5th  century.)  Another  fresco  of 
early  but  uncertain  date  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Priscilla  (Aringhi,  R.  S.  ii.  p.  297)  has  been 
generally  interpreted  as  representing  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  angel  Gabriel  (if  such  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  painter)  has  a human  figure,  and  the 
dress  commonly  assigned  to  Apostles  and  other 
Scriptural  personages,  but  is  without  wings,  or 
any  other  special  designations.  With  these 
doubtful  exceptions,  no  representations  of  angels, 
now  remaining,  are  earlier  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  probably  not  earlier  than  the  fifth. 

§3.  Fourth  and  fifth  Centuries.  There  was  an 
interval  of  transition  from  this  earlier  period, 
the  limits  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  Council 
of  Illiberis,d  a.d.  305,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Christian  mosaics  of  which  we 
first  hear  e at  the  close  of  that  century,  or  early 
in  the  next.  The  first  representation  of  angels 
in  mosaic  work  is  supposed  (by  Ciampinus  and 
others)  to  be  that  of  the  Church  of  S.  Agatha  at 
Ravenna.  These  mosaics  Ciampinus  admits  to  be 
of  very  uncertain  date,  but  he  believes f them  to 
be  of  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  (See  his 
Vetera  Monumenta,  vol.  i.  Tab.  xlvi.)  The  first 
representations  of  the  kind  to  which  a date  can 
with  any  certainty  be  assigned,  are  those  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  Major  at  Rome,  put  up  by 
Xystus  III.  between  the  years  432  and  440  a.d. 
In  those  of  the  Nave  of  this  Church  (Ciampini 
V.  M.  tom.  i.  Pll.  1.  to  lxiv.)  various  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament  have  their  place ; and  amongst 
others  the  appearance  of  the  three  angels  to 
Abraham  (PI.  Ii.)  and  of  the  “ Captain  of  the 
Lord’s  Hosts”  (by  tradition  the  archangel 
Michael)  to  Joshua  (PI.  lxii.).  But  on  the 
“Arcus  Triumphalis ”s  of  this  same  Church, 
there  is  a series  of  mosaics,  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest  to  the  history  of  dogmatic  theology ; 
and  in  these  angels  have  a prominent  part. 
This  series  was  evidently  intended  to  be  an  em- 


court  alone,  carries  but  little  weight.  The  same  subject  is 
reproduced  in  the  Cemetery  of  SS.  Thraso  and  Satuminus 
(Ferret,  vol.  iil.  pi.  xxvi.). 

d The  37th  canon  forbids  the  painting  upon  walls  the 
objects  of  religious  worship  and  adoration.  “ Placuit  pic- 
turas  in  ecclesia  esse  non  debere,ne  quod  colitur  et  adoratur 
in  parietibus  depingatur.”  Roman  writers,  for  obvious 
reasons,  seek  to  explain  away  the  apparent  meaning 
of  this  prohibition.  As  to  this,  see  Bingham,  C.  A., 
book  viii.  cap.  viii.  $ 6. 

e Paullinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  early  in  the  5th  century, 
describes  at  much  length. in  a letter  (Ep.  xii.)  to  his  friend 
Severus  the  decorations  with  which  he  had  adorned  his 
own  church.  His  descriptions  accord  closely  with  some 
of  the  actual  monuments  (sarcophagi  and  mosaic  pictures) 
of  nearly  contemporary  date,  which  have  been  preserved 
to  our  own  time. 

1 The  form  of  the  Nimbus  here  assigned  to  our  Lord 
seems  to  indicate  a later  date. 

g By  the  “ triumphal  arch  ” of  a Roman  church  is 
meant  what  will  correspond  most  nearly  with  the  chancel 
arch  of  our  own  churches.  It  was  full  in  view  of  the 
assembled  people  on  entering  the  church.  And  for  the 
first  six  centuries  (or  nearly  that  time)  it  was  reserved 
exclusively  for  such  subjects  as  had  immediate  reference 
to  our  Lord;  more  particularly  to  His  triumph  over  sin 
and  death,  and  His  session  as  King  in  heaven.  See 
; farther  on  this  subject  Ciampini,  V.  M.  tom.  i.  p.  19.3,  sqq. 
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bodiment  in  art  of  the  doctrine  decreed  just 
previously  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431. 
The  angels  represented  in  the  scenes  of  “The 
Annunciation,”  the  Worship  of  the  Magi  (see 
woodcut  h annexed),  and  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  are  here  made  to  serve  to  the  declaration 
of  what  had  just  before  been  proclaimed,  viz. : 
that  He  who  was  born  of  Mary  was  not  a mere 
man  in  whom  the  Word  of  God  might  afterward 
take  up  his  abode,5  but  was  himself  God,  as  well 
as  man,  two  natures  united  in  one  person.  The 
angels  throughout  are  represented  as  ministering 
as  it  were  in  homage  to  a king.  Even  in  the 
Annunciation,  not  Gabriel  only  is  represented, 
but  two  other  angels  are  seen  standing  behind 
the  seat  on  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is,  placed. 
Of  these  Ciampinus  rightly  says,  that  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  doing  homage  to  the  Word  then 
become  incarnate.  “ Duo  illi  ....  astant,  sive 
Gabrielis  asseclae,  sive  Deiparae  custodes,  aut 
potius  incarnato  tunc  Verbo  obsequium  ex- 
hibentes.”  They  embody,  as  he  observes,  the 
thought  expressed  by  St.  Augustine.  “ All 


angels  are  created  beings,  doing  service  unto 
Christ.  Angels  could  be  sent  to  do  Him  homage, 
(ad  obsequium)  could  be  sent  to  do  Him  service, 
| but  not  to  bring  help  (as  to  one  weak  or  helpless 
| in  himself) : and  so  it  is  written  that  angels 
! ministered  to  Him,  not  as  pitying  one  that  needed 
| help,  but  as  subject  unto  Him  who  is  Almighty.” 
! (S.  Aug.  in  Psal.  lvi.) 

§ 4.  Sixth  Century.  Between  500  A.D.  and 
! 600  a.d.,  the  following  examples  may  be  cited  : 
| the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmas 
| and  Damianus  at  Rome  (Ciampini  V.  M.  tom.  ii. 

' Tab.  xv.)  circ.  530  a.d.,  and  fifteen  years  later  the 
! mosaics  of  S.  Michael  the  archangel  at  Ravenna, 
ibid.  Tab.  xvii.).  In  the  apse  of  the  tribune  is 
a representation  of  Our  Lord,  holding  a lofty 
1 cross,  with  Michael  r.  and  Gabrihel  (sic)  1.  On 
the  wall  above,  the  two  archangels  are  again 
seen  on  either  side  of  a throne,  and  of  one  seated 
I thereon.  These  two  bear  long  rods  or  staves, 
but  on  either  side  are  seven  other  angels  (four  r. 
and  three  1.)  playing  upon  trumpets.  There  is 
here.an  evident  allusion  to  Rev.  viii.  2,  6,  “ I saw 


Worship  of  the  Magi,  from  S.  Maria  Major  at  Rome. 


the  seven  angels,  which  stand  before  God,  and  to 
them  were  given  seven  trumpets.”  Comp. 
,Ezek.  x.  .10,  Tobit  xii.  15,  and  Rev.  i.  4;  iv. 
5.  (Ciampini  V.  M.  ii.,  xvii.,  comp.  Tab.  xix.) 
Michael  and  Gabriel  appear  yet  again  on  the 
arch  of  the.  Tribune  of  S.  Apollinaris  in  Classe 
(ibid.  Tab.  xxiv.);  and  there  are  representations 
of  the  four  archangels,  as  present  at  the  Worship 
of  the  Magi,;in  the  S.  Apollinaris  Novus  (ibid. 
,Tab,  xxvii.)  towards  the  close  of  that  century. 
To  this  period  also  is  to  be  assigned  the  diptych 
of  Milan, k which  is  remarkable  as  containing  an 

*>:  For  further  particulars  as  to  this  see  $ 15  below. 

* See  Cyril.  Alex.  Epist.  ad  Monachos,  in  which  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  chief  opponent  of  Nestorius, 
represents  in  these  terms  the  doctrine  condemned  at 
Ephesus. 

k Figured  and  described  in  Bugati,  Memorie  di  S.  Cdso 
Martire,  Append,  tab.  i.  and  ii.  The  particular  group 
above  referred  to  is  figured  in  Martigny,  Dictionnaire,  &c., 
under  ‘ Annonciation.’  The  whole  diptych  is  published 
In  facsimile  of  fictile  ivory  by  the  Arundel  Society. 


embodiment  (probably  the  first  in  Christian  art) 
of  legends  concerning  the  appearance  of  Gabriel 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  derived  from  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels. 

§ 5.  Frtm  600  to  800  A.D.  Art  monu- 
ments of  this  period  are  but  few  in  number. 
For  examples,  bearing  upon  our  present  subject, 
see  Ciampini  V.  M.  vol.  ii.  Tabb.  xxxi.  and 
xxxviii.  and  D’Agincourt,m  Peinture,  tom.  v., 
PI.  xvi.  and  xvii.  They  contain  nothing  to  call 
for  special  remark,  save  that,  in  the  8th  century 
particularly,  the  wings  of  angels  become  more 
and  more  curtailed  in  proportion  to  the  body ; 
a peculiarity  which  may  serve  as  an  indication  of 
date  where  others  are  wanting.  One  such  ex- 
ample in  sculpture,  of  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  is 
referred  to  below,  § 10. 

§ 6.  Eastern  and  Greek  Representations.  Early 
monuments  of  Christian  art  in  the  East  are  un- 


m See  also  his  pl.  x.  and  xii.,  containing  frescoes  of  late 
but  uncertain  date  from  the  catacombs. 
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fortunately,  very  rare,  the  zeal  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
and  at  a later  period  of  Saracens  and  Turks, 
having  been  fatal  to  many,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  preserved.  The  eai’liest  example 
in  Greek  art  is  a representation  of  an  angel  in 
a MS.  of  Genesis  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  believed  to  be  of  the  4th  or  5th  century. 
It  is  figured  by  Seroux  D’Agincourt,  Peinture , 
PI.  xix.  It  is  a human  figure,  winged,  and  with- 
out nimbus  or  other  special  attributes.  The 
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fiery  sword,  etc.,  spoken  of  in  Gen.  iii.  is  there 
represented  not  as  a sword,  in  the  hand  of  the 
angel,  but  as  a great  wheel0  of  fire  beside  him. 
Next  in  date  to  this  is  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  Ascension,  in  a Syriac  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
written  and  illuminated  in  the  year  586  a.d.  at 
Zagba  in  Mesopotamia.  We  have  engraved  this, 
as  embodying  those  Oriental  types  of  the  angel 
form  which  have  been  characteristic  of  Eastern 
and  Greek  art  from  that  time  to  this.  It 


The  Ascension,  from  an  ancient  Syriac  MS. 


will  be  seen  that  the  Saviour  is  here  repre- 
sented in  glory.  And  the  various  angelic  powers 
appear  in  three  different  capacities.  Beneath  the 
feet  of  the  Saviour,  and  forming  as  it  were 
a chariot  upon  which  He  rises  to  Heaven,  is  what 
the  Greeks  call  the  Tetramorphon.  The  head 
and  the  hand  of  a man  (or  rather,  according  to 
Greek  tradition,  of  an  angel),  the  heads  of  an 
eagle,  a lion,  and  an  ox,  are  united  by  wings  that 
are  full  of  eyes  (comp.  Ezekiel  i.  18).  On  either 
side  of  these  again  are  two  pairs  of  fiery  wheels, 
“ wheel  within  wheel,”  as  suggested  again  by  the 
description  in  Ezek.  i.  16.  These  serve  as 


symbolic  representations  of  the  order  of  angels 
known  as  “thrones”  (comp.  § 7 below),  and  of  the 
cherubim.  Of  the  six  other  angels,  here  repre- 
sented in  human  form,  and  winged,  four  are  min- 
istering to  Our  Lord  ( \eiTovpyovt/T*s ),  either  by 
active  service,  as  the  two  who  bear  Him  up  in 

n Compare  the  mosaic  of  the  S.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna 
(Ciamp.  V.  M.  ii.  tab.  xix.),  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
two  angels  are  seen  upholding  a mystic  “wheel.”  Ciam- 
pinus,  apparently  without  understanding  what  was  the 
symbolism  intended,  rightly  describes  it  in  the  words 
(p.  72)  “ duo  angeli  ....  quandam  rotam  prae  manibua 
tenentes.” 
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the::  k m;:.  cr  by  a: : t ; ~ . £5  ethics  wh:  are 
offering  Him  crowns  of  victory  (areoanoi).  Two 
others,  lastly,  hare  been  sent  on  work  of  ministry 
to  men  (comp,  note  * above),  and  axe  seen,  as 
St.  Luke's  narrative  suggests,  asking  of  the 
eleven  disciples,  “ Why  stand  ye  here  gazing 
up  into  heaven?”  and  the  rest.  (The  central 
figure  of  the  lower  group  is  that  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary.) 

§ 7.  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  of  Dionysius. 
The  best  comment  on  the  picture  last  described  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ‘Celestial  Hierarchy’  of  Diony- 
sius. The  whole  number  of  celestial  beings  are 
to  be  divided  (so  he  tells  us),  into  three  orders,  in 
each  of  which  a triple  gradation  is  contained.  In 
the  first  order  are  contained  the  “thrones,”  the 
seraphim  and  cherubim.  And  these  are  con- 
tinually in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  nearer 
than  all  others  to  Him,  reflecting,  without  inter- 
vention of  any  other  created  being,  the  direct 
effulgence  of  His  glory.  Nest  to  these,  and  of 
the  second  order,  are  dominions,  authorities, 
powers  ( Kvpio-nfres , egavtruu,  Svvdfseis),  forming 
a link  between  the  first  and  the  third  order.  To 
these  last  (principalities  [a px<u}r  archangels, 
and  angels)  he  assigns  that  more  immediate  ex- 
ecution of  the  divine  purposes  in  the  sphere  of 
creation,  and  towards  mankind,  which  in  the 
belief  of  religious  minds  is  generally  associated 
with  the  idea  of  angelic  agency. 

This  teaching  of  Dionysius,  regarded  as  it  was 
both  in  East  and  West  as  of  all  but  apostolic 
authority,  has  served  as  a foundation  upon  which 
all  the  later  traditions  have  been  built  up.  And 
this  language,  with  the  additional  comments 
quoted  in  the  next  section,  will  give  the  reader 
the  key  to  much  that  would  be  otherwise  obscure 
in  the  allusions  of  Greek  lathers,  and  in  the 
forms  of  Greek  art. 

§ 8.  Angels  in  later  Greek  Art.  The  language 
of  the  'Epuyveux  ttjs  (orypa timers, 0 or  4 Painter’ s 
Guide  ’ of  Pause  linos,  a monk  of  Mount  Athos  in 
the  Ilth  century,  may  be  regarded  [see  under 
Apostles]  as  embodying  the  unchanging  rules  of 
Greek  religious  art  from  the  8th  century  to  the 
present  time.  Taking  up  the  division  quoted 
above,  the  writer  says,  as  to  the  first  order,  that 
44  the  thrones  are  represented  as  wheels  of  fire, 
compassed  about  with  -wings.  Their  wings  are 
full  of  eyes,  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  the  semblance  of  a royal  throne.  The 
cherubim  are  represented  by  a head  and  two 
wings.  The  seraphim  as  having  six  wings, 
whereof  two  rise  upward  to  the  head,  and  two 
droop  to  the  feet,  and  two  are  outspread  as  if  for  | 
flight.  They  carry  in  either  hand  a hexapteryx,  P 
inscribed  with  the  words  4 Holy,  Holy,  Holy.’ 
It  is  thus  that  they  were  seen  by  Isaiah.”  Then, 
after  describing  the  44  Tetramorphi,”  he  proceeds 
to  speak  of  angels  of  the  second  order.”  These 
are  dominions,  virtues,  powers.  “These,”  he 
says,  “are  clothed  in  white  tunics  reaching  to 
the  feet,  with  golden  girdles  and  green  outer 
robes.  * They  hold  in  the  right  hand  staves  of 

° Obtained  by  M.  Didron  in  MS.  at  Mount  Athos,  and 
published  by  him  in  a Frenh  translation. 

p The  “ fLibellum  ” or  “ fen  ” of  the  Greeks  was  called 
efaurrepw^,  as  containing  the  representation  of  a six-  I 
winged  seraph.  The  “thrones,”  represented  as  wheels  I 
(with  wings  of  flame),  described  by  Panse linos,  may  be 
Been  in  the  second  of  the  illustrations  of  this  article. 

4 Outer  robes.  “ Des  Stoles  vertes,"  says  M.  Didron. 


jl  gold,  and  in  the  left  a seal  formed  thus 

Then,  of  the  third  order,  (principalities,  arch- 
angels, angels),  he  writes  thus.  “These  are 
represented  vested  as  warriors,  and  with  golden 
girdles.  They  hold  in  their  hands  javelins  and 
axes ; the  javelins  are  tipped  with  iron,  as 
lances.” 

§ 9.  Attributes  of  Angels.  There  are  two 
sources  from  which  we  may  infer  the  attributes 
regarded  as  proper  to  angels  in  early  times ; the 
description  given  of  them  in  the  treatise  of 
Dionysius  already  quoted,  and  the  actual  monu- 
ments of  early  date  which  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times.  As  to  these  Dionysius  writes  that 
angels  are  represented  as  of  human  form  in  regard 
of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  man,  and  of  his 

I heavenward  gaze,  and  the  lordship  and  dominion 
which  are  naturally  his.  He  adds  that  bright 
vesture,  and  that  which  is  of  the  colour  of  fire, 
are  symbolical  of  light  and  of  the  divine  likeness, 
while  sacerdotal  vesture  serves  to  denote  their 
office  in  leading  to  divine  and  mystical  contem- 
plations, and  the  consecration  of  their  whole  life 
unto  God.  He  mentions,  also,  girdles,  staves  or 
rods  (significant  of  royal  or  princely  power), 
spears  and  axes,  instruments  for  measurement  or 
of  constructive  art  (to  yeceuerpsKa  teal  rescro- 
vikcl  <TK€urf),  among  the  insignia  occasionally 
attributed  to  angels.  I£  from  the  pages  of 
Dionysius,  we  turn  to  actual  monuments,  we  find 
the  exact  counterpart  of  his  descriptions.  They 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 1.  The  human 
form.  In  all  the  earlier  monuments  (enumerated 
above,  §§  3,  4),  angels  are  represented  as  men, 
and  either  with  or  without  wings.  In  this 
Christian  art  did  but  follow  the  suggestions  of 
Holy  Scripture.  But  St.  Chrysostom  expresses 
what  was  the  prevailing  (but  not  the  universal) 
opinion  of  early  Christian  writers,  when  he  says 
(De  Sacerd.  lib.  vi.  p.  424  D)  that  although 
angels,  and  even  God  Himself^  have  orttimes 
appeared  in  the  form  of  man,  yet  what  was  then 
manifested  was  not  actual  flesh,  but  a semblance 
assumed  in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of 
mankind*  ( ov  aapicbs  aXrjdeia  aXXa  crvytcard- 
Baais).  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  art 
examples  are  occasionally  found  of  angels  thus 
' represented  as  men,  without  any  of  the  special 
attributes  enumerated  below.  2.  Wings.  As 
heavenly  messengers  ascending  and  descending 
between  heaven  and  earth,  angels  have,  with  a 
natural  propriety*  as  well  as  on  Scriptural 


Bat  we  su=p:-ct  that  In  the  original  be  found  crrxtXaL  a word 
which  Greek  writers  never  use  in  the  technical  sense  of 
“ stoles  ” (the  ecclesiastical  vestment  known  as  stela  in 
the  West  since  the  »th  century). 

r This  is  what  was  known  in  mediaeval  times  as  the 
**  Signaculnm  Dei,”  or  Seal  of  God.  Such  a seal  is  repre- 
sented in  the  hand  of  Lucifer  before  his  fall,  in  the  Bonus 
DeUciarum,  a MS.  once  in  the  lifeary  of  Strasbourg. 

8 With  thi-  agrees  the  language  of  Tertullian,  De  Besur- 
rtetione  CarrtU,  cap.  lxiL : “ Angeli  aliqnando  tanquam 
homines  fuerunt,  edendo  et  bibendo,  et  pedes  lavacro  por- 
rig>VMk>,  kumanam  enim  induermt  tuperiiciem , salva 
inius  substantia  propria.  Igitur  si  angeli,  faetl  tanquam 
homines,  in  eadem  substantia  spiritvs  per  man  serum'  Ac. 
Similar  language  reappears  in  other  Latin  Fathers. 

t Comp.  Philo,  Quaest.  in  Bred.  xxv.  20,  ai  rov  &eaS 
Tziatu  ewiftevs  vrepoowi/o-i  rijs  art*  npos  rcr  Harepa 
o Sou  yKk\6pjaexL  re  <cai  edw-eitevau  And  very  beautifully 
elsewhere  be  speaks  of  the  angels  as  going  up  and  down 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  conveying  (SuryytA- 
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authority,"  been  represented  in  all  ages  of  the 
church  as  furnished  with  wings.  We  may  add 
that  this  mode  of  expressing  the  idea  of  ubiquity 
and  power,  as  superhuman  attributes,  had  pre- 
vailed in  heathen  art  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  that  in  East  and  West  alike.  Examples  of 
this  in  Assyrian  art  are  now  familiar  to  us. 
Similar  figures  are  found  in  Egypt.  They  were 
less  common  in  classical  art.  Yet  Mercury,  as 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  had  wings  upon  his 
feet ; and  little  winged  genii  were  commonly  repre- 
sented in  decorative  work,  and  thence  were  trans- 
ferred (probably  as  mere  decorations)  into  early 
Christian *  * works  of  art.  As  to  the  number  of 
these  wings,  two  only  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
earlier  representations.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
example  of  four,  or  of  six  wings,  earlier  than  the 
9th  century,  though  the  descriptions  given  in  Holy 
t Scripture  of  the  “Living  Creatures”  with  six 
wings,  and  the  four-winged  deities  of  primitive 
Eastern  art,  might  naturally  have  suggested 
such  representations.  As  to  later  representations 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  the  like,  see 
below,  section  14.  3.  Vesture.  The  vesture 

assigned  to  angels,  in  various  ages  of  the  Church, 
has  ever  been  such  as  was  associated  in  men’s 
minds  with  the  ideas  of  religious  solemnity,  and 
in  the  later  centuries,  of  sacerdotal  ministry.  In 
Holy  Scripture  the  vesture  of  angels  is  described 
as  white  (Matt.  xxviiL  3;  John  xx.  12;  Rev.  iv. 
4;  xv.  6),  7 and  in  mosaics  of  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries,  at  Rome  and  Ravenna  (where  first  we 
ean  determine  questions  of  colour  with  any 
accuracy),  we  find  white  vestments  generally 
assigned  to  them  (long  tunic  and  pallium),  ex- 
actly resembling  those  of  apostles.  But  in 
mosaics,  believed  to  be  of  the  7th  century  (St. 
Sophia  at  Thessalonica)*  angels  have  coloured 
himatia  (outer  robes)  over  the  long  white  tunic, 
and  their  wings,  too,  are  coloured,  red  and  blue 
being  the  prevailing  tints.  And  these  two 
colours  had,  long  ere  that  time,  been  recognised 
as  invested  with  a special  significance,  red  as  the 
colour  of  flame,  and  symbolical  of  holy  love 
(caritas),  blue  as  significant  of  heaven,  and  of 
heavenly  contemplation  or  divine  knowledge. 
And  in  the  later  traditions  of  Christian  art  (from 
the  9tn  century  onwards)*  these  two  colours 
were  as  a general  rule  assigned,  red  more  espe- 
cially to  the  seraphim  as  the  spirits  of  love,  and 
blue  to  the  cherubim  as  spirits  of  knowledge  or 
of  contemplation;  while  the  two  colours  com- 
bined, as  they  often  are  found,  are  regarded  as 

Aovo-ai)  the  biddings  of  the  Father  to  His  children,  and 
the  wants  of  the  children  to  their  Father. 

■ See  tbe  passages  in  Exodus,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel  already 
referred  to ; and  compare  the  expression  in  Rev.  xiv.  6,  of 
an  angel  flying  (xerd^*-©?)  there. 

* For  examples  see  Aringhi,  Roma  Siibtcrranea,  tom.  L 
pp.  323, 615 ; tom.  it  p.  167.  Compare  p.  29,  where  similar 
figures,  without  wings,  ftre  introduced  in  an  ornamental 
design 

y See  Ciamplni,  F.  M.  iL  pp  58  and  64.  He  speaks  of 
•tunicae”  and  " pallia”  as  being  white ; and  of  “ stoles” 
(really  stripes  on  the  tonic),  and  wings  of  violet. 

* Texier  and  Pnilan,  Byzantine  Architecture,  pL  xL 
Compare  the  curious  picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  a bishop 
(or  other  ecclesiastic),  and  two  angels,  from  Urgub,  figured 
in  plate  v.,  where  the  robes  of  the  angels  are  white,  their 
wings  blue  and  reddish  yellow. 

* “ The  distinction  of  hue  in  the  red  and  blue  angels  we 
find  wholly  omitted  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  ” 
(Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Arty 


suggesting  the  union  of  the  two  qualities  of  lov« 
and  knowledge,  the  perfection  of  the  angelic 
nature.  It  should  be  added  that  the  vestments 
of  angels  have  not  unfrequent  ly  such  ornament 
| appended  to  them  as  was  of  ordinary  usage  from 
j time  to  time  in  ecclesiastical  dress,  viz.,  colours! 
stripes  on  the  tonic,  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
afterwards  oraria  or  stoles,  and  even  “ omophoria,” 
the  distinctive  insignia  of  episcopal  office  in  the 
East.  4.  The  S imbue.  In  the  early  Greek  MS. 
already  noticed,  § 6,  and  in  one  or  two  early 
representations  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  angels 
are  represented  without  the  Nimbus.  But  from 
the  middle  of  the  5th  oentury  onward,  this  orna- 
ment is  almost  invariably  assigned  to  them. 
[Nimbus.]  5.  The  Wand  of  Potter.  Only  in 
exceptional  instances  during  the  first  eight  cen- 
turies, are  angels  represented  as  bearing  anything 
in  the  hand.  Three  examples  may  be  cited,  in 
mosaics, b of  the  6th  oentury,  at  Ravenna,  in 
which  angels  attendant  on  our  Lord  (see  § 3) 
hold  wands * in  their  bauds,  which  may  either 
represent  the  rod  of  divine  power,  or,  as  some 
have  thought,  the  “golden  reed” — the  “ mea- 
I suring  reed,”  assigned  to  the  angel  in  Rev.  xxL 
15,  as  in  Ezek.  xL  3.  The  representations  of 
i archangels,  particularly  of  Michael,  as  warriors 
with  sword,  or  spear,  and  girdle,  are  of  later  date. 

I 6.  Instrurnerds  of  Music.  One  early  example 
j has  been  already  referred  to  (§  4)  of  a Ravenna 
mosaic,  in  which  the  “ Seven  Angels”  are  repre- 
sented holding  trumpets  in  their  hands.  In  :’ne 
later  traditions  of  Cnristian  art,  representations 
of  angels  as  the  “Choristers  of  Heaven”  have 
been  far  more  common,  various  instruments  of 
music  being  assigned  to  them. 

— I _ 

designated  by  name  in  mosaics  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  voL  iL  pL  xviL  and 
xxiv.).  And  in  other  eases  where  we  see  two 
angels  specially  marked  out  as  in  attendance  on 
our  Lord,  we  may  infer  that  Michael  and  Gabriel 
are  designated.  For  the  names  of  these  two 
alone  are  prominent  in  Holy  Scripture.  And 

. t.  \ 

to  Rabbinical  belief,  perpetuated  as  many  such 
traditions  were  in  the  East,  and  thence  handed 
on  to  Western  Christendom,  these  two  arch- 
angels personified  respectively d the  judgment 


b Ciampini,  F.  M.  iL  tab.  xviL,  xix,  and  xxiv.  Com- 
pare in  bis  plate  xlvL  of  voL  L the  mosaic  at  $.  Agatha, 
which  we  believe  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  date. 

e In  the  church  dedicated  in  the  name  of  the  archangel 
Michael  at  Ravenna,  in  the  year  545,  an  indication  of 
special  honour  is  given  to  him  by  the  small  cross  upon  his 
wand,  which  is  wanting  in  that  of  Gabriel  (Gamp.  F.  M. 

)■  iL  tab.  xviL). 

A In  yet  other  traditions  the  mercy  of  God,  and  mere 
particularly  His  heading  grace,  is  ministered  by  Raphael. 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  older  Jewish  traditions. 
According  to  one  (Joma,  p.  37,  quoted  by  Khmer  in 
Herzog's  Ency ct),  when  the  three  angels  appeared  to 
Abraham,  Michael,  as  first  in  rank,  occupied  the  central 
place,  having  Gabriel,  as  Becood,  on  bis  right  hand,  and 
Raphael,  as  third  in  rank,  on  his  left.  This  place  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  is  elsewhere  assigned  to  Gabriel,  as 
being  the  angel  of  his  pover  (comp.  Origen.  xepi  kpyLr, 
L 8),  and  to  Raphael  that  on  the  left  (near  the  bear.),  as 
being  the  angel  of  His  mercy.  And  again  in  Philo  , Q uatsL 
in  Get l in.  24),  the  two  cherubim  on  either  side  of  the 
mercy-seat  represent  respectively  the  messengers  of  tb« 
Wrath,  and  erf  the  Mercy,  of  the  Lord  (comp  Exod.  xxx;r 
5-7> 
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and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  were  therefore  fitly 
placed.  Michael,  as  the  angel  of  power,  on  the 
right  hand,  Gabriel,  nearer  to  the  heart,  on  the 
left  hand.  For  the  special  traditions  concerning 
“St.  Michael,”  his  appearances  in  vision  at 
Mount  Galgano  in  Apulia,  to  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  on  the  mole  of  Hadrian,  now  the  castle  of 
Sf.  Angelo,  and  to  Aubert,  Bishop  of  Avranches 
in  706,  A.D.,  at  14  Mount  St.  Michel”  in  Nor- 
mandv  (to  this  our  own  St.  Michael’s  Mount 
owes  its  designation),  see  Jameson’s  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  pp.  94  sqq.  The  oldest  ex- 
ample in  sculpture  of  St.  Michael  treading  under 
foot  the  dragon  (see  Rev.  xii.  7,  S),  is  on  the 
porch  of  the  Cathedral  of  Catana,  believed  to  be 


St.  Michael. 


of  the  7th  century.  [Figured  above.]  Later 
pictures  often  represent  St.  Michael  as  the  angel 
of  judgment,  holding  scales  in  his  hand,  in  which 
souls  are  weighed. 

§ 11.  Gabriel  (Heb.  44  Man  of  God,”)  as  the 
messenger  more  especially  of  comfort  and  of  good 
tidings,  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  announcing  the  birth  both  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  Zacharias  and  of  our  Lord  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  (In  apocryphal  legend  he  is  repre- 
sented as  foretelling  to  Joachim  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.)  In  the  language  of  Tasso  he  is 
“ l’Angelo  A nnunziatore.”  Though  only  twice 
(as  far  as  I have  observed)  designated  by  name 
in  early  Christian  Art  (Ciampini,  F.  M.  ii.,  Tab. 
xvii.  and  xxiv,),  yet  in  the  various  pictures  of 
the  Annunciation,  which  are  many,  it  is  he,  of 
course,  who  is  to  be  understood.  By  a singular 
fate,  having  been  regarded  by  Mahomet  as  his 
immediate  inspirer,  he  is  looked  upon  in  many 
parts  of  the  East  as  the  great  protecting  angel 
of  Islamism,  and,  as  such,  in  direct  opposition  to 
Michael  the  protector  of  Jews  and  Christians. 

§ 12.  Raphael  (Heb.  the  Healer  who  is  from 
God,  or  “Divine  Healer”)  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Tobit  as  44  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels 
which  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy 
One,”  cap.  xii.  15.  Through  the  influence  of 
this  beautiful  Hebrew  story  of  Tobias  and 
Raphael,  his  name  became  associated  in  early 
times  with  the  idea  of  the  guardian  angel.  As 


such  he  is  twice  figured  in  the  Roman  catacombs, 
and  allusions  to  the  same  story  are  frequent 
in  the  Vetri  Antichi.  [Glass,  Christian.]  In 
mediaeval  Greek  art  the  three  archangels  already 
named  are  sometimes  represented  together,  de- 
signated by  their  initial  letters  M,  T.  and  P, 
Michael  as  a warrior,  Gabriel  as  a prince,  and 
Raphael  as  a priest — the  three  supporting  be- 
tween them  a youthful  figure  of  our  Lord,  him- 
self represented  with  wings  as  the  44  angel  us” 
or  messenger  of  the  will  of  God.  (Figured  in 
Jameson’s  S.  L.  A.,  p.  93.) 

§ 13.  Uriel.  (The  Fire  of  God.)  The  fourth 
archangel,  named  Uriel  in  Esdras  ii.  4,  has  been 
much  less  prominent  in  legend  and  in  art  than 
the  three  already  named.e  He  is  regarded  as 
charged  more  particularly  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  God’s  will,  of  judgments  and  prophecies 
(with  reference,  doubtless,  to  Esdras  ii.).  These 
44  archangels”  of  Christian  tradition  are  to  the 
Jews  the  first  four  of  those  “Seven  Angels”  who 
see  the  glory  of  God  (Tobias  xxii.  15) ; the  other 
three  being  Chamuel  (he  who  sees  God),  Jophiel 
(the  beauty  of  God),  and  Zadkiel  (the  righteous- 
ness of  God).  But  these  last  three  names  have 
never  been  generallv  recognised  either  in  East  or 
West.  And  in  the  first  example  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  Seven  Angels  in  Christian  art 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  two  archangels 
Michael  and  Gabriel,  who  hold  wands,  while  to 
the  seven,  as  already  noticed,  § 4,  trumpets  are 
assigned.  (Ciampini,  F.  M.,  ii.,  pi.  xvii.) 

§ 14.  Seraphim  and  Cherubim.  These  two 
names  appear,  the  first  in  Isaiah  vi.  2 (there  only), 
and  the  latter  in  Exodus  xxv.  18,  where  t "-o 
are  spoken  of,  and  in  Ezekiel  i.  4—14,  who  speaks 
of  four  (compare  the  four  44  living  creatures  ” 
of  Rev.  iv.  6).  They  have  been  perpetuated  in 
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Christian  usage,  and  the' descriptions  given  of 
them  in  Holy  Scripture  have  been  embodied 
(those  of  the  cherubim  or  four 44  living  creatures,” 
first,  and  somewhat  later  those  of  the  seraphim) 
in  Christian  art  from  the  5th  century  onwards. 
They  were  regarded  (see  above  § 9)  as  the  spirits 
of  love  and  of  knowledge  respectively.  For  fuller 
details  concerning  the  two  in  Holy  Scripture  see 

e From  the  name  of  Uriel  being  little  known,  the  fourth 
archangel  is  designated  in  some  mediaeval  monument* 
(Jameson,  S.  and  L.  Art,  p.  92)  as  “ St.  Ckerubin.” 
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‘Dictionary  of  the  Bible.’  In  art  they  do  not 
appear  as  Angel  forms,  with  any  special  modi- 
fication of  the  ordinary  type,  as  far  as-we  have 
observed,  in  any  earlier  representation  than  that 
of  the  Syriac  MS.  already  described  and  figured. 
Later  modifications  of  this  oldest  type  may  be 
seen  in  Jameson,  S.  and  L.  Art,  p.  42  sqq., 
from  which  the  cut  given  above  is  taken; 
D’Agincourt,  Sculpture,  pi.  xii.  16  (the  diptych 
of  Rambona,  9th  century),  Peinture,  pi.  1.  3 
(Greek  MS.  of  12th  century).  Cherubic  repre- 
sentations of  the  four  “ Living  Creatures”  will 
be  separately  treated  under  EvAXGELisrs. 

§ 15.  The  Illustrations  to  this  Article.  Great 
interest  attaches  to  the  mosaic  of  Xystus  III., 
which  forms  the  first  of  the  illustrations  to  this 
article,  from  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
doctrine,  and  especially  of  the  cultus  of  the 
Virgin  Marv,  and  as  restorations  made  in  the 
time  of  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-1758)  have  pro- 
duced considerable  changes  in  the  mosaic  here 
figured,  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  authority 
for  the  present  representation.  The  only  pub- 
lished picture  of  the  mosaic  in  its  older  state 
(that  here  reproduced),  is  a very  rude  engraving 
in  Ciampini,  Vetera  Monuments,  i.  p.  200,  Tab. 
xlix.  In  some  important  particulars  of  archaeo- 
logical detail  his  engraving  varies  from  the  care- 
fully drawn  and  coloured  pictures,  from  which 
the  illustration  above  given  has  been  taken.  But 
in  the  general  arrangement  and  outline  of  the 
figures  the  two  are  in  accord.  The  coloured 
drawings  of  which  we  speak,  form  part  of  a col- 
lection (in  two  large  folio  volumes)  which  was 
made  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  when  Cardinal 
Albano.  These,  with  a number  of  other  volumes 
containing  classical  antiquities  of  various  kinds, 
were  purchased  at  Rome  by  an  agent  of  George  III., 
and  are  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor. 

The  second  of  the  illustrations  (from  a Syriac 
MS.)  is  from  a photolithograph,  reproducing  the 
outline  given  by  Seroux  d’Agincourt,  Peinture,  pi. 
xxvii.  That  author  speaks  of  it  as  “ caique'  sur 
l’original,”  and  from  a comparison  with  an  exact 
copy  made  from  the  original  by  Professor  West- 
wood,  we  are  able  to  vouch  for  the  perfect  accu- 
. racy  of  the  present  illustration.  [W.  B.  M.] 

ANGELS  OF  CHURCHES— Bishops.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  bishops  of  the  Primitive 
Church  were  commonly  spoken  of  under  this 
title,  nor  indeed  did  it  become  in  later  times  the 
ordinary  designation  of  the  episcopal  office.  In- 
stances, however,  of  this  application  of  it  occur 
in  the  earlier  Church  historians,  as,  e.  g.,  in  So- 
crates, who  so  styles  Serapion  Bishop  of  Thomais 
(Lib.  iv.  c.  23).  The  word  Bydel  also,  which  is 
Saxon  for  angel  or  messenger,  is  found  to  have 
been  similarly  employed  (see  Hammond  on  Bev. 
i.  20).  But  though  no  such  instances  were 
forthcoming,  it  would  prove  nothing  against  the 
received  interpretation,  as  it  may  be  considered, 
of  the  memorable  vision  of  St.  John,  recorded  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which  he  is  charged  to  convey  the  heavenly 
message  to  each  of  the  seven  churches  thx-ough 
its  “Angel.”  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  language  of  this  vision,  as  of  the  whole 
book  to  which  it  belongs,  is  eminently  mystical 
and  symbolical ; the  word  “ Angel,”  therefore, 
as  being  transferred  from  an  heavenlv  to  an 
earthly  ministry,  though  it  would  very  signifi- 


cantly as  well  as  honourably  characterize  the 
office  so  designated,  could  yet  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  into  general  use  as  a title  of 
individual  ministers.  By  the  same  Divine  voice 
from  which  the  Apostle  receives  his  commission 
the  “ mystery  ” of  the  vision  is  interpreted. 
“ The  seven  stars,”  it  is  declared,  “ are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches ; and  the  seven 
candlesticks  which  thou  sawest,  are  the  seven 
churches.”  The  symbol  of  a star  is  repeatedlv 
employed  in  Scripture  to  denote  lordship  and 
pre-eminence  (e.g.  Num.  xxiv.  17).  “There  shall 
come  a star  out  of  Jacob,”  where  it  symbolises 
the  highest  dominion  of  all.  Again,  the  actual 
birth  of  Him  who  is  thus  foretold  by  Balaam  is 
announced  by  a star  (Matt.  ii.  2 ; cf.  Is.  xiv.  12). 
Faithful  teachers  are  “ stars  that  shall  shine  for 
ever  ” (Dan.  xii.  3)  ; false  teachers  are  “ wander- 
ing stars  ” (Jude  13),  or  “ stars  which  fall  from 
heaven  ” (Rev.  vi.  13,  viii.  10,  xii.  4).  Hence  it 
is  naturally  inferred  from  the  use  of  this  symbol 
in  the  present  instance  that  the  “angels”  of  the 
seven  churches  were  placed  in  authority  over 
these  churches.  Moreover,  the  angel  in  each 
church  is  one,  and  the  responsibilities  ascribed 
to  him  correspond  remarkably  with  those  which 
are  enforced  on  Timothy  and  Titus  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Again,  this  same  title  is 
given  to  the  chief  priest  in  the  Old  Testament, 
particularly  in  Malachi  (ii.  7), — where  he  is  styled 
the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
whose  lips  therefore  were  to  keep  knowledge, 
and  from  his  mouth,  as  from  the  oracle,  the 
people  were  to  “ seek  the  law,”  to  receive  know- 
ledge and  direction  for  their  duty.  To  the  chief 
minister,  therefore,  of  the  New  Testament,  it  may 
be  fairly  argued,  the  title  is  no  less  fitly  applied. 

By  some,  however,  both  among  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  the  word  “ angel  ” has  been 
understood  in  its  higher  sense  as  denoting  God’s 


heavenly  messengers;  and  they  have  been  supposed 
to  be  the  guardian  angels  of  the  several  churches 
— their  angels — to  whom  these  epistles  were  ad- 
dressed. It  is  contended  that  wherever  the 
word  angel  occurs  in  this  book,  it  is  employed 
unquestionably  in  this  sense  ; and  that  if  such 
guardianship  is  exercised  over  individuals,  much 
more  the  same  might  be  predicated  of  churches 
(Dan.  xii.  1).  Among  earlier  writers  this  inter- 
pretation is  maintained  by  Origen  (Horn.  xiii.  in 
Luc.  and  Horn.  xx.  in  Num.)  and  by  Jerome  (in 
Mich.  vi.  1,  2).  Of  later  commentators,  one  of 
its  most  recent  and  ablest  defenders  is  Dean 
Alford.  But  besides  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
giving  a satisfactory  explanation  to  the  word 
“ write  ” as  enjoined  on  these  supposed  heavenly 
watchers,  there  remains  an  objection,  not  easily 
to  be  surmounted,  in  the  language  of  reproof>nd 
the  imputation  of  unfaithfulness,  which  on  this 
hypothesis  would  be  addressed  to  holy  and  sin-, 
less  beings, — those  angels  of  His  who  delight  to 
“ do  His  pleasure.”  So  is  it  observed  by  Au- 
gustine (.£/>.  43,  § 22)  : “ * Sed  habeo  adversum 
te,  quod  caritatem  primam  reliquisti.’  Hoc  de 
superioribus  angelis  dici  non  potest,  qui  per- 
petuam  retinent  caritatem,  unde  qui  defecerunt 
et  lapsi  sunt,  diabolus  est  et  angeli  ejus.” 

Bv  presbyterian  writers  the  angel  of  the 
vision  has  been  variously  interpreted  : — 1.  Of  the 
collective  presbytery ; 2.  Of  the  presiding  pres- 
byter, which  office,  however,  it  is  contended  was 
soon  to  be  discontinued  in  the  Church,  because 
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of  its  foreseen  corruption.  3.  Of  the  ipessengers 
sent  from  the  several  churches  to  St.  John.  It 
hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
discuss  these  interpretations.  To  unprejudiced 
readers  it  will  probably  be  enough  to  state  them, 
to  make  their  weakness  manifest.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  them,  except  as  the  suggestions  of 
a foregone  conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  St.  John  is  believed  on 
other  grounds  to  have  been  pre-eminently  the 
organiser  of  Episcopacy  throughout  the  Church, 
so  here  in  this  wonderful  vision  the  holy  Apostle 
comes  before  us,  it  would  seem,  very  remarkably 
in  this  special  character ; and  in  the  message 
which  he  delivers,  under  divine  direction,  to  each 
of  the  seven  churches  through  its  angel,  we 
recognize  a most  important  confirmation  of  the 
evidence  on  which  we  claim  for  episcopal  govern- 
ment, the  precedent,  sanction,  and  authority  of  the 
apostolic  age.  (Bingham,  Thorndike,  Archbishop 
Trench  on  Epp.  to  Seven  Churches.')  [D.  B.] 

ANGERS,  COUNCIL  OF  (Andegavense 
Concilium),  a.d.  453,  Oct.  4;~  wherein,  after 
consecrating  Talasius,  Bishop  of  Angers,  there 
were  passed  12  canons  respecting  submission 
of  presbyters  to  bishops,  the  inability  of 
“ digami  ” to  be  ordained,  &c.  (Mansi,  vii.  899- 
902).  [A.  W.  H.] 

ANGLICAN  COUNCILS  ( Concilia  Angli- 
cand) ; a designation  given  to  English  general 
councils,  of  which  the  precise  locality  is  un- 
known ; e.  g.  a.d.  756,  one  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  abbats,  held  by  Archbishop  Cuthbert  to 
appoint  June  5 to  be  kept  in  memory  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Boniface  and  his  companions 
(Cuthb.  ad  Lullum , intr.  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  70 ; Wilk. 
i.  144;  Mansi,  xii.  585-590);  A.D.  797  (Alford), 
798  (Spelman),  held  by  Ethelheard  preparatory  to 
his  journey  to  Rome  to  oppose  the  archbishopric 
of  Lichfield  (W.  Malm.  G.  P.  A.  lib.  i. ; Pagi  ad  an. 
796,  n.  27  ; Mansi,  xiii.  991,  992).  [A.  W.  H.] 

ANIANUS.  (1)  Patriarch,  commemorated 
Hedar  20  = Nov.  16  (Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(2)  Bishop ; translation,  June  14  (Mart.  Bedae, 
Hieron .) ; deposition  at  Orleans,  Nov.  17  (M. 
Hieron.).  [C.] 

ANICETUS,  martyr,  commemorated  Aug. 

12  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.j 

ANNA,  the  prophetess,  commemorated  Sept.  1 
(Ado,  De  Festiv.,  Martyrol.)  ; Jakatit  8 = Feb.  2 
(Cal.  Ethiop.).  [C.j 

ANNATES  : lit.  the  revenues  or  profits  of 
one  year,  and  therefore  synonymous  with  first- 
fruits  so  far ; but  being,  in  their  strict  anc 
technical  sense,  a development  of  tile  Middle 
Ages,  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  of 
them  here  is  how  they  arose.  Anciently,  the 
entire  revenues  of  each  diocese  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  its  bishop,  as  Bingham  shews  (v.  6. 
1-3),  who  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
: senate  of  presbyters  distributed,  and  in  the 
Western  Church  usually  divided  them  into  4 
parts.  One  part  went  to  himself;  a 2nd  to  his 
clergy  ; a 3rd  to  the  poor ; a 4th  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fabric  and  requirements  of  the 
diocesan  churches.  Of  these  the  3rd  and  4th 
were  claimants,  so  to  speak,  that  never  died ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  two  former,  when  offices 
became  vacant  by  death  or  removal,  what  was 


to  be  done  with  the  stipend  attaching  to  them, 
till  they  were  filled  up  ? Naturally,  when  en- 
dowments became  fixed  and  considerable,  and 
promotions,  from  not  having  been  allowed  at  all, 
the  rule,  large  sums  constantly  fell  to  the  dis- 
posal of  some  one  in  this  way ; of  the  bishop, 
when  any  of  his  clergy  died  or  were  removed ; 
ancLof  whom,  when  the  bishop  died  or  was  re- 
moved, by  deposition  or  by  translation,  as  time 
went  on,  but  of  the  metropolitan  or  primate  at 
last,  though,  perhaps,  at  first  of  the  presbytery  ? 
And  then  came  the  temptation  to  keep  bishop- 
rics vacant,  and  appropriate  “ the  annates,”  or 
else  require  them  from  the  bishop  elect  in  return 
for  consecrating  him.  It  was  but  a step  further 
in  the  same  direction  for  Rome  to  lay  claim  to 
what  primates  and  archbishops  had  enjoyed  so 
long,  when  the  appointment  of  both,  so  far  as 
the  Church  was  concerned,  became  vested  in 
Rome.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  had  the  primitive  rule,  founded  as 
it  was  in  strict  justice,  been  maintained  intact, 
each  parish,  or  at  least  each  diocese,  would  have 
preserved  its  own  emoluments,  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  would  have  seen  them  applied 
to  its  own  spiritual  exigencies  in  all  cases.  The 
34th  Apostolical  canon,  the  15th  of  Ancyra,  and 
the  25th  of  Antioch,  alike  testify  to  the  old  rule 
of  the  Church,  and  to  what  abuses  it  succumbed. 
Still,  De  Marca  seems  hardly  justified  in  ascrib- 
ing the  origin  of  annates  to  direct  simony  (De 
Concord.  Sac.  et  Imp.  vi.  10).  [E.  S.  F.] 

ANNE  Q'Avra,  HUn).  Mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  July  25  is  observed  by  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  as  the  commemoration  of  the 
“ Dormitio  S.  Annae,”  a Festival  with  abstinence 
from  labour  (apy'ia).  The  same  day  is  said  to  have 
been  anciently  dedicated  to  S.  Anne  in  the  West 
also,  and  the  feast  was  probably  transferred  in  the 
Roman  Calendar  to  the  26th  (the  day  on  which 
it  is  at  present  held)  from  a desire  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  S.  Anne  than  was  possible 
on  S.  James’s  Day.  In  the  Greek  Calendar,  also, 
Joachim  and  Anna,  “ Qeoiraropes”  have  a festival 
on  Sep.  9,  the  day  following  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Both  the  Armenian  and  the  Greek 
Calendars  have  on  Dec.  9 a “ Festival  of  the  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  or  (as  it  is  called 
in  the  latter)  'H  av\\7] ipis  rr\s  ay  la’s  Ka\  Qeoirpo- 
ygropos  ''Avvgs,  i.  e.  S.  Anne’s  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,  na\  yap  avr^i  aireKvipae  virep 
A 6yov  t bv  A oyov  Kvf]craaav.  In  the  Ethiopic, 
“ Joachim,  avus  Christ!,”  has  April  7 ; and  on 
July  20  is  commemorated  the  “ Ingressus  Annae 
Matris  Mariae  in  Templum  ” or  “ Purificatio 
Annae.”  (Daniel’s  Codex  Liturgicus,  tom.  iv. ; 
Alt’s  Kirchenjahr .)  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
public  recognition  of  S.  Anne  as  a patron  saint 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century, 
when  Justinian  I.  had  a temple  built  in  her 
honour,  which  is  described  by  Procopius  (De 
Aedific.  Justin,  ch.  iii.)  as  Upoirpe-ires  re  ual 
ayaarbv  o\cos  eSos  ’'Avvtj  ayia , “ whom,”  he 
adds,  “ some  believe  to  be  pipr epa  ©eo-rJ/cov  and 
grandmother  of  Christ ; ” and  we  are  informed 
bv  Codinus  that  Justinian  II.  founded  another  in 
705. 

Her  body  was  brought  from  Palestine  to  Con- 
stantinople in  740,  and  her  “Inventio  Corporis  ” 
was  celebrated  with  all  the  honour  due  to  a 
saint.  [C.] 


ANNOTINUM  PASCHA 

ANNOTINUM  PASCHA.  Ia  the  Grego- 
rian Liber  Responsalis , and  in  some  MSS.  of  the 
Sacramentary,  following  the  Dominica  in  Albis 
(First  after  Easter),  we  find  an  office  in  Pas- 
cha  Annotina.  That  it  was  not,  howere!’,  in- 
variably on  the  day  following  the  Octave  of 
Easter  is  shown  by  Martene  (quoted  by  Binterim, 
v.  i.  246),  who  found  it  placed  on  the  Thursday 
before  Ascension  Day  in  an  ancient  ritual  of 
Vienne.  And  it  is  mentioned  in  later  autho- 
rities as  having  been  celebrated  on  various  days, 
as  on  the  Sabbatum  tn  Albis , the  Saturday  after 
Easter-Day. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  there  are 
various  opinions.  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist.  Eccl. 
Diss.  ii.  quaest.  2),  with  several  of  the  older  au- 
thorities, supposed  it  to  be  the  anniversary  of 
the  Easter  of  the  preceding  year.  If  this  anni- 
versary was  specially  observed,  when  it  fell  in 
the  Lent  of  the  actual  year  it  would  naturally 
be  omitted,  or  transferred  to  a period  when  the 
Fast  was  over;  for  the  services  of  the  Pascha 
annotinum  were  of  a Paschal  character,  and  con- 
sequently unsuited  for  a season  of  mourning. 

Probably,  however,  the  nature  of  the  Pascha 
annotinum  is  correctly  stated  by  the  Micrologus 
(c.  56);  Annotine  Pascha  is  a term  equivalent 
to  anniversary  Pascha ; and  it  is  so  called  because 
in  olden  time  at  Rome  those  who  had  been  bap- 
tized at  Easter  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
their  baptism  in  the  next  year  by  solemn  ser- 
vices. Honorius  of  Autun,  Durand,  and  Beleth, 
give  the  same  explanation,  which  is  adopted  by 
Thoinasius,  Martene,  and  Mabillon.  To  this  call- 
ing to  mind  of  baptismal  vows  the  collects  of 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (p.  82)  refer.  The 
words  of  tile  Micrologus,  that  this  was  observed  in 
olden  time  (antiquitus)  seem  to  imply  that  even 
at  the  time  when  that  treatise  was  written 
(about  1100),  it  had  become  obsolete  (Gregorian 
Sacram.  Ed.  Menard,  p.  399 ; Binterim’s  Denh- 
wiirdiykeiten,  v.  i.  245  ff‘.).  [C.] 

ANNUNCIATION.  [Mary  the  Virgin, 
Festivals  of.] 

ANOINTING.  [Unction.] 

ANOVIUS,  of  Alexandria,  commemorated 
July  7 (Mart.  Hieron.). 

ANSENTIUS.  Commemorated  August  7 
(Mart.  Hieron .).  [C.] 

ANTEMPNUS,  bishop,  commemorated  April 
27  (Mart.  Hieron .).  [C.] 

ANTEPENDIUM  (or  Antipendium),  a veil 
or  hanging  in  front  of  an  altar.  The  use  of  such 
a piece  of  drapery  no  doubt  began  at  a period 
when  altars,  as  that  at  S.  Alessandro  on  the  Via 
Nomentana  near  Rome  [Altar],  began  to  be 
constructed  with  cancellated  fronts:  the  veil 
hanging  in  front  would  protect  the  interior 
from  dust  and  from  profane  or  irreverent  curio- 
sity. Ciampini  (Vet.  Mon.  t.  ii.  p.  57)  says 
that  in  a crypt  below  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmo 
e Damiano  at  Rome  there  was  in  his  time  an 
ancient  altar  “ cum  duabus  columnis  ac  epistilio 
et  corona ; nec  non  sub  ipso  epistilio  anuli  sunt 
ferrei  e quibus  vela  pendebant.”  (Compare  t.  i. 
p.  64.) 

In  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  veils  of  rich  and 
costly  stuffs  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Lib. 
Pontif.  as  suspended  “ante  altare,”  as  in  the 
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case  where  Pope  Leo  III.  gave  to  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  at  Rome  “ velum  rubeum  quod  pendet 
ante  altare  habens  in  medio  crucera  de  chrysoclavo 
et  periclysin  de  chrysoclavo,”  a red  veil  which 
hangs  before  the  altar,  having  in  the  middle 
a cross  of  gold  embroidery  and  a border 
of  the  same.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
this  and  like  cases  the  veil  was  not  attached  to 
the  altar,  but  hung  before  it  from  the  ciborium 
or  from  arches  or  railings  raised  upon  the  altar 
enclosure.  [A.  N.] 

ANTEROS,  the  pope,  martyr  at  Rome, 
commemorated  Jan.  3 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Bedae).  [C.] 

ANTHEM.  [Antiphon.] 

ANTHEMIUS,  commemorated  Sept.  26  (Cal. 
Armen.).  [C.] 

ANTHIA,  mother  of  Eleutherius,  comme- 
morated April  18  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ANTHIMUS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Nico- 
media,  commemorated  April  27  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.). 

(2)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome,  May  11  (lb. 
et  Bedae). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Aegaea,  Sept.  27  (Mart. 

R.  V.).  [C.] 

ANTHOLOGIUM  AvQo\6yiov),  a compi- 
lation from  the  Paracletice,  Menaea,  and  Horo- 
logium, of  such  portions  of  the  service  as  are  most 
frequently  required  by  ordinary  worshippers.  It 
generally  contains  the  offices  for  the  Festivals  of 
the  Lord,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal saints  who  have  festivals  (tu>v  eopra^o- 
fievcou  aylwv) ; and  those  ordinary  offices  which 
most  constantly  recur.  (Neale,  Eastern  Church , 
Introd.  890.)  This  book,  which  was  intended  to 
be  a convenient  manual,  has  been  so  swollen  by 
the  zeal  of  successive  editors,  that  it  has  become, 
says  Leo  Allatius,  a very  monster  of  a book.  (De 
Libris  Ecclesiasticis  Graecorum , p.  89.)  [C.] 

ANTIGONUS,  of  Alexandria,  commemorated 
Feb.  26  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

ANTIMENSIUM,  a consecrated  altar-cloth, 
“ cujus  nominis  ratio  haec  est,  quod  ea  adhibeant 
loco  mensae  sive  altaris  ” (Bona,  De  Rebus  Lit. 
I.  xx.  § 2).  This  seems  the  natural  derivation, 
especially  if,  as  Suidas  says  (in  Suicer’s  Thesaurus 
s.  v.)  the  word  was  a Latin  one,  meaning  a table 
placed  before  a tribunal  (irpd  SiKaarripiou  kh- 
yevri).  Nevertheless,  the  Greeks  always  write 
the  word  avr i/xivaiov,  and  derive  it  from  givcros , 
a canister  (Neale,  Eastern  Church , Introd.  p.  186). 

These  Antimensia  were,  and  are,  consecrated 
only  at  the  consecration  of  a church  (Goar’s  Eu~ 
chologion,  p.  648),  when  a piece  of  cloth  large 
enough  to  form  several  antimensia  was  placed  on 
the  altar,  consecrated,  and  afterwards  divided 
and  distributed  as  occasion  required.  “ Relics 
being  pounded  up  with  fragrant  gum,  oil  is  poured 
over  them  by  the  bishop,  and,  distilling  on  to  the 
corporals,  is  supposed  to  convey  to  them  the 
mysterious  virtues  of  the  relics  themselves.  The 
Holy  Eucharist  must  then  be  celebrated  on  them 
for  seven  days,  after  which  they  are  sent  forth 
as  they  may  be  wanted  ” (Neale,  u.  s.  p.  187). 
As  to  the  antiquity  of  these  ceremonies  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  certainty. 

Theodore  Balsamon  (in  Suicer,  s.  v.)  says  that 
these  Antimensia  were  for  use  on  the  Tables  of 
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Oratories  (rwv  cvkttip'kov),  which  were  probably 
for  the  most  part  unconsecrated ; and  Manuel 
Charitopulus  (in  Bona,  u.  s.)  says  that  they  were 
for  use  in  cases  where  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
altar  was  consecrated  or  not.  They  were  required 
to  be  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  paten  and  chalice  at  the  time  of  conse- 
cration. 

The  Syrians  do  not  use  these  cloth  antimensia, 
but  in  their  stead  consecrate  slabs  of  wood,  which 
appear  to  be  used  even  on  altars  which  are  con- 
secrated (compare  the  Ethiopic  Area  [Arca]). 
The  Syriac  Nomocanon  quoted  by  Renaudot  (Lit. 
Orient,  i.  182)  in  the  absence  of  an  Antimensium 
of  any  kind  permits  consecration  of  the  Eucharist 
on  a leaf  of  the  Gospels,  or,  in  the  desert  and  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity,  on  the  hands  of  the 
deacons.  [C.] 

ANTIOCH,  COUNCILS  OF.  Cave  reckons 
only  13  Councils  of  Antioch  between  a.d.  252 
and  800,  at  which  date  the  first  vol.  of  his  Hist. 
Liter  aria  stops  : Sir  H.  Nicolas  as  many  as  33, 
and  Mansi  nearly  the  same  number.  Numbering 
them,  however,  is  unnecessary,  as  there  are  no 
first,  second,  and  third  Councils  of  Antioch  as  of 
Carthage  and  elsewhere.  They  may  be  set 
down  briefly  in  chronological  order,  only  three 
of  them  requiring  any  special  notice. 

A.D.  252 — under  Fabian,  against  the  followers 
of  Novatus  (Euseb.  vi.  46). 

— 264,  269 — On  their  dates  see  Mansi  i. 
1089-91 : both  against  Paul  of  Samosata, 
who  was  also  Bishop  of  Antioch  after  De- 
metrian  (Euseb.  vii.  27-9).  For  details, 
see  below. 

— 331 — Of  Arians,  to  depose  Eustathius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  for  alleged  Sabellianism 
(Soc.  i.  24). 

— 339 — Of  Arians,  to  appoint  Pistus  to  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  to  which  St.  Athanasius 
had  just  been  restored  by  Constantine  the 
younger  ( Life  of  St.  Athanasius  by  his 
Benedictine  editors). 

— 341 — known  as  the  Council  of  the  Dedi- 
cation : the  bishops  having  met  ostensibly 
to  consecrate  the  great  church  of  the 
metropolis  of  Syria,  called  the  “ Dominicum 
Aureum,”  the  only  council  of  Antioch 
whose  canons  have  been  preserved  (Soc. 
ii.  8).  For  details,  see  below. 

- — 345 — Of  Arians  : when  the  creed  called 
the  “ Macrostiche,”  from  its  length,  was 
put  forth  (Soc.  ii.  18). 

— 348 — Of  Arians : at  which,  however, 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  himself  an 
Arian,  was  deposed  by  order  of  Constantius 
for  the  monstrous  plot  organised  by  him 
against  the  deputies  from  Sardica  (New- 
man’s Arians , iv.  3,  4). 

— 354 — Of  Arians  : against  St.  Athanasius. 

— 358 — under  Eudoxius  : rejected  the  words 
Homoousion  and  Homoiousion  equally : 
but  “ without  venturing  on  the  distinct 
Anomoean  doctrine  ” (Newman’s  Arians , 
iv.  4). 

— 361 — To  authorise  the  translation  of  St. 
Meletius  from  Sebaste  to  Antioch.  A 
second  was  held  shortly  afterwards,  by  the 
same  party,  to  expel  him  for  having  made 
proof  of  his  orthodoxy. 

— 363 — Of  semi-Arians  : addressed  a sy- 


nodical letter  to  the  new  emperor  Jovian, 
as  had  been  done  by  the  orthodox  at  Alex- 
andria. St.  Meletius  presided,  and  signed 
first  (Soc.  iii.  25). 

A.D.  367 — Creed  of  the  Council  of  the  Dedica- 
tion confirmed. 

— 379 — under  St.  Meletius:  condemned  Mar- 
cellus,  Photinus,  and  Apollinaris.  Ad- 
dressed a dogmatic  letter  to  St.  Damasus 
and  the  bishops  of  the  West,  who  had  sent 
a similar  one  to  St.  Paulinus. 

— 380 — For  healing  the  schism  there  : when 
it  was  agreed  that  whichever  survived — 
St.  Meletius  or  St.  Paulinus — should  be  ac- 
cepted by  all.  Here  the  t6/jlos  or  synodical 
letter  of  the  Westerns  was  received  (at 
least  so  says  De  Marca,  Explic.  Can.  V. 
Concil.  Const,  a.d.  381,  among  his  Dis- 
sertations). St.  Meletius  signed  first  of  146 
others.  St.  Paulinus,  apparently,  was  not 
present  at  all.  A meeting  of  Arians  took 

. place  there  the  same  year  on  the  death  of 
their  bishop  Euzoius,  when  Dorotheus  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  (Soc.  iv.  35,  and 
v.  3 and  5). 

— 389 — To  prevent  the  sons  of  Marcellns, 
Bishop  of  Apamea,  from  avenging  his 
murder  by  the  barbarians. 

— 391 — Against  the  Messalians. 

■ — 424 — or,  as  Mansi  thinks  (iv.  475)  in  418  : 
at  which  Pelagius  was  condemned. 

— 431 — under  John  of  Antioch,  condemning 
and  deposing  St.  Cyril  and  five  others 
(Mansi,  5,  1147). 

— 432 — under  John  also ; for  making  peace 
with  St.  Cyril : after  which  he  in  this,  or 
another  synod  of  the  same  year,  condemned 
Nestorius  and  his  opinions. 

— 435 — Respecting  the  works  of  Theodorus 
of  Mopsuestia  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus 
lately  translated  into  Armenian. 

— 440 — On  the  same  subject : occasioned  by 
a letter  of  Proclus,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

— 445 — under  Domnus  : in  which  a Syrian 
bishop  named  Athanasius  was  condemned. 

— 448 — under  Domnus  also : when  Ibas, 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  was  accused ; but  his 
accusers  were  excommunicated. 

— 471 — At  which  Peter  the  Fuller  was  de- 
posed, and  Julian  consecrated  in  his  room  ; 
then  Peter,  having  been  restored  by  the 
usurper  Basilieus  in  476,  was  again  ejected 
by  a synod  in  478  on  the  restoration  of 
Zeno. 

— 482 — At  which  the  appointment  of  Ca- 
lendio  to  that  see  was  confirmed  ; but  he 
in  turn  was  ejected  by  the  emperor  Zeno 
in  485,  and  Peter  the  Fuller  restored,  who 
thereupon  held  a synod  there  the  same 
year,  and  condemned  the  4th  Council. 

— 512 — at  which  Severus  was  appointed 
patriarch. 

— 542 — Against  Origen. 

— 560 — under  Anastasius:  condemning  those 
who  opposed  the  4th  Council. 

— 781 — under  Theodoric  : condemning  the 
Iconoclasts. 

Of  these,  the  two  synods  A.D.  264  and  269 
against  Paul  of  Samosata  were  conspicuous  both 
from  the  fact  that  the  accused  was  bishop  of  the 
city  in  which  they  were  held,  and  from  the  novel 
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character  of  their  proceedings.  They  came  to 
the  stern  resolution  of  deposing  him,  yet  had  to 
apply  to  a pagan  emperor  to  enforce  their  sen- 
tence, who,  strange  to  say,  did  as  they  requested. 
No  such  case  had  occurred  before : it  was  the 
gravity  of  their  deliberations  and  the  justice  of 
their  decisions  that  caused  them  to  be  respected. 
With  the  first  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  Eu- 
sebius, there  were  some  celebrated  names  as- 
sociated. Firmiliau,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia, the  well-known  advocate  for  re-baptising  he- 
retics with  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Gregory  the  wonder- 
worker, and  Athenodorus  his  brother,  the  bishops 
of  Tarsus  and  Jerusalem,  and  others.  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  was  invited,  but  sent  excuses  on 
account  of  his  age ; declaring  his  sentiments  on 
the  question  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  whole 
diocese,  without  so  much  as  naming  the  accused, 
its  bishop.  Those  who  were  present  exposed  his 
errors  ; but  Paul,  promising  amendment,  man- 
aged to  cajole  Firmiliau,  and  the  bishops  sepa- 
rated without  passing  sentence.  At  the  second 
council,  having  been  convicted  by  a presbyter 
named  Malcliion,  occupying  the  highest  position 
in  the  schools  of  Antioch  as  a sophist,  he  was 
cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  ; and 
a synodical  letter  was  addressed  in  the  name  of 
those  present,  headed  by  the  bishops  of  Tarsus 
and  Jerusalem — Firmilian  had  died  on  his  road 
to  the  council — and  of  the  neighbouring  churches, 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  the 
whole  Church  generally,  setting  forth  all  that 
had  been  done  in  both  synods,  as  well  as  all  the 
false  teaching  and  all  the  strange  practices — so 
much  in  harmony  with  what  is  attributed  to 
the  sophists  of  Athens  in  Plato — for  which  Paul 
had  been  deposed,  also  that  Domnus,  son  of 
Demetrian,  his  predecessor  in  the  see,  had  been 
elected  in  his  place;  Still,  condemned  as  he  had 
been,  Paul  held  his  ground  till  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  having  been  besought  to  interfere,  com- 
manded that  “the  house  in  which  the  bishop 
lived  should  be  given  up  to  those  with  whom 
the  bishops  of  Italy  and  of  the  city  of  Rome  com- 
municated as  regards  dogma.”  This  settled  his 
fate  once  for  all. 

The  remaining  council  of  Antioch  to  be  spe- 
cially noticed  is  that  of  the  Dedicatio  a.d.  341. 
It  was  attended  by  90  bishops,  says  St.  Atha- 
nasius, or  by  97  as  St.  Hilary.  Of  these  but  36 
are  said  to  have  been  Arian : yet  they  carried 
their  point  through  Constantius  so  far  as  to 
substitute  Eusebius  of  Hems  for  St.  Athanasius, 
and,  on  his  hesitating,  to  get  George  or  Gregory 
of  Cappadocia  sent  out  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  see  of  Alexandria  without  delay. 

Not  content  with  this,  they  got  their  12th 
canon  levelled  against  those  who,  having  been 
deposed  in  a synod,  presume  to  submit  their 
case  to  the  emperor  instead  of  a larger  synod, 
averring  that  they  deserved  no  pardon,  and 
ought  not  ever  to  be  restored  again.  In  this 
way  the  restoration  of  St.  Athanasius  to  Alex- 
andria by  Constantine  the  younger  was  virtually 
declared  uncanonical  and  his  see  vacant.  To 
this  canon  St.  Chrysostom  afterwards  objected, 
when  it  was  adduced  against  him,  that  it  was 
framed  by  the  Arians.  Lastly,  they  managed  to 
promulgate  four  different  creeds,  all  intended  to 
undermine  that  of  Nicaea.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  25  canons  passed  by  this  council  came  to  be 
among  the  most  respected  of  any,  and  at  length 


admitted  into  the  code  of  the  Universal  Church. 
They  are  termed  by  Pope  Zacharies  “ the  caucus 
of  the  blessed  Fathers;”  by  Nicholas  I.  “the 
venerable  and  holy  canons  of  Antioch;”  and  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  “ the  just  rules  of  the 
Fathers.”  Hence  some  have  supposed  two 
councils  : one  of  50  orthodox  bishops,  or  more, 
who  made  the  canons ; another  of  30  or  40 
Arians,  who  superseded  St.  Athanasius  (Mansi,  ii. 
1305,  note).  But  canon  12  plainly  was  as  much 
directed  against  St.  Athanasius  as  anything  else 
that  was  done  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it  litid 
down  a true  principle  no  less  than  the  rest ; and 
this  doubtless  has  been  the  ground  on  which 
they  have  been  so  widely  esteemed.  Among 
them  there  are  five  which  cannot  be  passed  over, 
for  another  reason.  The  9th,  for  distinctly 
proving  the  high  antiquity  of  one  at  least  of  the 
Apostolical  canons,  by  referring  to  it  as  “tho 
antient  canon  which  was  in  force  in  the  age  of 
our  fathers,”  in  connexion  with  the  special 
honour  now  claimed  for  metropolitans — on  which 
see  Bever.,  Synod,  ii.  ad  loc. — canons  4 and  5,  for 
having  been  cited  in  the  4th  action  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  or  rather  read  out  there  by  Aetius, 
Archdeacon  of  Constantinople,  from  a book  as 
“canons  83  and  84  of  the  holy  Fathers;”  and 
likewise  canons  16  and  17,  for  having  been  read 
out  in  the  11th  action  of  the  same  council  by 
Leontius,  Bishop  of  Magnesia,  from  a book  as 
“ canons  95  and  96  ; ” being  in  each  case  the 
identical  numbers  assigned  to  them  in  the  code  of 
the  Universal  Church,  thus  proving  this  code  to 
have  been  in  existence  and  appealed  to  then,  and 
therefore  making  it  extremely  probable,  to  say 
the  least,  that  when  the  Chalcedonian  bishops  in 
their  first  canon  “ pronounced  it  to  be  fit  and 
just  that  the  canons  of  the  holy  Fathers  made  in 
every  synod  to  this  present  time  be  in  full  force,” 
they  gave  their  authoritative  sanction  to  this 
very  collection.  Hence  a permanent  and  in- 
trinsic interest  has  been  imparted  to  this  council 
irrespectively  of  the  merits  of  its  own  canons  in 
themselves,  though  thert  are  few  councils  whose 
enactments  are  marked  throughout  by  so  much 
good  sense.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ANTIPAS,  Bishop  of  Pergamus,  tradition- 
ally the  “ angel  ” of  that  church  addressed  in 
the  Apocalypse,  commemorated  April  11  (Cal. 
Byzant.).  [C.] 

ANTIPHON— (Gr.  ' Avrlcpoovov : Lat.  Anti- 
phona : Old  English,  Antefn,  Antern  [Chaucer] : 
Modern  English,  Anthem.  For  the  change  of 
Antefn  into  Antem,  compare  O.  E.  Stefn  [prow] 
with  modern  Stem.  French,  Antienne.')  “An- 
tiphona  ex  Graeco  interpretatur  vox  reciproca ; 
duobus  scilicet  choris  alternation  psallentibus 
ordine  commutato.”  (Isidore,  Origines  vi.  18.) 

There  are  two  kinds  of  responsive  singing  used 
in  the  Church  ; the  Responsorial,  when  one  singer 
or  reader  begins,  and  the  whole  choir  answers  in 
the  alternate  verses ; the  present  Anglican  prac- 
tice when  the  Psalms  are  not  chanted ; and  the 
Antiphonal  (described  in  Isidore’s  definition)  when 
the  choir  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  sides,  and 
each  part  or  side  sings  alternate  verses.  Of 
these  forms  of  ecclesiastical  chant  we  are  now 
concerned  only  with  the  second,  the  Antiphonal. 
We  shall  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  men- 
tion (1)  Its  origin.  (2)  The  different  usages  of 
the  term  “ Antiphon.”  (3)  Its  application  in  the 
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Missal,  and  in  the  Breviary;  pointing  out  as 
they  occur  any  peculiarity  or  difference  of  usage 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches. 

I.  Its  origin  may  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
Church.  For  we  read  (1  Chron.  vi.  31  &c.),  that 
David  divided  the  Levites  into  three  bands,  and 
“ set  them  over  the  service  of  song  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  after  that  the  ark  had  rest.  And 
they  ministered  before  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  with  singing, 
until  Solomon  had  built  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
Jerusalem ; and  then  they  waited  on  their  office 
according  to  their  order.”  It  appears  further 
that  the  sons  of  the  Kohathites,  under  “ Heman  a 
singer”  (v.  33),  stood  in  the  centre  while  the 
Gershomites,  led  by  Asaph,  stood  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  Merarites,  led  by  Ethan  (or  Jedu- 
thun),  on  the  left.  These  arrangements,  and  the 
further  details  given  in  1 Chron.  xxv.  clearly 
point  to  some  definite  assignment  of  the  musical 
parts  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  worship. 
Some  of  the  psalms,  moreover,  as  the  xxiv.  and 
the  cxxxiv.  appear  to  be  composed  for  antiphonal 
singing  by  two  choirs. 

It  appears  on  the  evidence  of  Philo,  that  this 
mode  of  singing  was  practised  by  the  Essenes. 
Speaking  of  them  he  says  : “ In  the  first  place 
two  choirs  are  constituted ; one  of  men,  the  other 
of  women.  They  then  sing  hymns  to  the  praise 
of  God,  composed  in  different  kinds  of  metre  and 
verse — now  with  one  mouth,  now  with  anti- 
phonal hymns  and  harmonies,  leading,  and  direct- 
ing, and  ruling  the  choir  with  modulations  of 
the  hands  and  gestures  of  the  body ; at  one  time 
in  motion,  at  another  stationary  ; turning  in  one 
direction,  and  in  the  reverse,  as  the  case  requires. 
Then,  when  each  choir  by  itself  has  satisfied 
itself  with  these  delights,  they  all,  as  though 
inebriated  with  divine  love,  combine  from  both 
choirs  into  one.” 

Pliny  appears  to  allude  to  antiphonal  chanting 
when,  in  a well-known  passage  ( Epist . x.  97),  he 
says  that  the  Christians  sing  a hymn  to  Christ 
as  God,  “by  turns  aiftong  themselves”  (secum 
invicem). 

The  introduction  of  antiphonal  singing  among 
the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  an  ancient  tradition  to 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  (Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  8), 
who  saw  a vision  of  antiphonal  chanting  in 
heaven.  And  this  tradition  probably  represents 
the  fact,  that  this  manner  of  singing  was  early 
introduced  into  Antioch,  and  spread  thence  over 
the  Eastern  Church. 

We  learn  from  S.  Basil  that  it  was  general  in 
his  time.  He  says  (Ep.  ccvii.  ad  Cleric.  Neo- 
caesar.')  prefacing  that  what  he  is  going  to  speak 
of  are  the  received  institutions  in  all  the  churches 
(to  vvv  KeKparrfK^Ta  e6y  iracrais  rats  r ov  &eov 
itocXya'icus  aircpSa  ecrn  xal  <Tvfx(puva),  “ that  the 
people,  resorting  by  night  to  the  house  of  prayer 
. ....  at  length,  rising  from  prayer,  betake 
themselves  to  psalmody.  And  now,  divided  into 
two  parts,  they  sing  alternately  to  each  other 
(5 ixp  Biave/x ydevres,  avTixpaWovaiu  a\\-f]\ois  . .). 
Afterwards  they  commit  the  leading  of  the 
melody  to  one,  and  the  rest  follow  him.” 

Theodoret  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  19)  ascribes  the 
introduction  of  antiphonal  singing  to  Flavian 
and  Diodorus,  who,  while  still  laymen,  he  says, 
were  the  first  to  divide  the  choirs  of  singers  into 
two  parts,  and  teach  them  to  sing  the  songs  of 
David  alternately  (ovroi  irpwroi,  8 ixfj  8ie\6vres 


tovs  twv  xf/aWovTwv  x°P°v5>  *K  BiaBoxys  aSfifi 
r^v  AavL?hx7}v  edlSagov  pe\cpBiaj/'),  and  then  he 
adds  that  this  custom,  which  thus  took  its  rise  at 
Antioch,  spread  thence  in  every  direction. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  introduction  of 
Antiphonal  singing  after  the  manner  of  the  Ori- 
entals (secundum  rnorem  Orientalium),  ig  attri- 
buted to  S.  Ambrose,  as  S.  Augustine  says 
(Confess,  ix.  c.  7,  § 15),  and  he  gives  as  a reason, 
that  the  people  should  not  become  weary. 

A passage,  indeed,  is  adduced  from  Tertullian 
(ad  Uxor,  ii.),  from  which  it  is  argued  that  the 
px-actice  of  alternate  singing  was  in  vogue  befox-e 
the  time  of  S.  Ambx-ose.  It  has  also  been  con- 
tended that  Pope  Damasus,  or  again  Caelestine, 
was  its  originator  in  the  Westex-n  Church.  As 
these  opinions  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  adopted, 
and  as  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  sup- 
pox*ted  may  easily  admit  of  another  intex-preta- 
tion,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  occupy 
space  by  discussing  them  here. 

II.  The  wox-d . Antiphon,  however,  has  been 
used  in  sevex-al  different  senses. 

1.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  denote  the  psalms 
or  hymns  themselves,  which  were  sung  anti- 
phonally.  Thus  Socx-ates  (Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  8)  calls 
certain  hymns  which  wex-e  thus  sung  “Anti- 
phonas.”  When  the  wox-d  is  used  in  this  sense 
there  is  generally  a contx*ast  expressed  or  implied 
with  a “psalmus  dix-ectus,”  or  “ directaneus.” 
“Psallere  cum  antiphona”  is  a phrase  much 
used  in  this  connexion,  to  which  “psallere  in 
directum”  is  opposed.  Thus  S.  Aurelian  in  the 
order  for  psalmody  of  his  rule,  “ Dicite  Matu- 
tinarios,  id  est  primo  canticum  in  antiphon^ : 
deinde  directaneum,  Judica  me  Deus.  ...  in 
antiphonfi,  dicite  hymnum,  Splendor  paternae 
gloriae.”  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  is  meant 
by  these  two  expressions;  the  genex'al  opinion  is 
that  “ psallex’e  cum  (or  in)  antiphona,”  means  to 
sing  alternately  with  the  two  sides  of  the  choir ; 
and  “psallex-e  dix-ectaneum  ” to  sing  either  with 
the  whole  choir  united,  or  else  for  one  chanter  to 
sing  while  the  rest  listened  in  silence  (this  latter 
mode  of  singing,  however,  is  what  is  usually 
denoted  by  “ tx’actus ;”)  while  some  think  that 
“ psallex-e  in  ” or  “ cum  antiphona”  means  to  sing 
with  modulation  of  the  voice ; and  that  “ psallere 
directaneum”  denotes  plain  recitation  without 
musical  intonation.  Thus  Cassian  (De  Instit. 
Coenob.  ii.  2),  speaking  of  psalms  to  be  sung  in 
the  night  office,  says,  “ et  hos  ipsos  antiphonarum 
protelatos  melodiis,  et  adjunctione  quarumdam 
modulationum ;”  and  S.  Benedict  directs  that 
some  psalms  should  be  said  “ in  directum,”  but 
many  mox-e  “modulatis  vocibus.”  A thix-d 
opinion  is  that  “psallere  cum  antiphona”  means 
to  sing  psalms  with  cex-tain  sentences  insex-ted 
between  the  vex-ses,  which  sentences  were  called 
antiphons,  from  their  being  sung  alternately 
with  the  verses  of  the  psalm  itself.  Of  this 
method  of  singing  we  shall  speak  mox-e  fully 
presently.  In  opposition  to  this  sense,  “ psallere 
directxxm”  would  mean  to  sing  a psalm  straight 
thx-ough  without  any  antiphon ; and  it  may  be 
x-emarked  that  the  “ psalmus  directus,”  said  daily 
at  Lauds,  in  the  Ambrosian  office,  has  no  Anti- 
phon. The  expx-ession  “ ox-atio  recta  ” seems  also 
to  be  used  in  much  the  same  sense. 

2.  The  wox*d  Antiphona6  is  also  used  to  denote 
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a sacred  composition,  or  compilation  of  verses 
from  the  Psalms,  or  sometimes  from  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  or  several  consecutive  verses  of  the 
same  psalm  appropriate  to  a special  subject  or 
festival.  This  was  sung  by  one  choir,  and  after 
each  verse  an  unvarying  response  was  made  by 
the  opposite  choir ; whence  the  name. 

Compilations  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  office  books,  e.g .,  in  the  Mozarabic  office 
for  the  dead,  where,  however,  they  are  called  “ a 
Psalm  of  David,”  as  being  said  in  the  place  of 
psalms  in  the  Nocturns  ; and  they  have  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  each  verse  (with  very  few  excep- 
tions) begins  with  the  same  word.  Thus  the 
verses  of  one  such  “psalm”  all  begin  with  “ Ad 
te ;”  those  of  another  with  “ Miserere ;”  of 
another  with  “Libera;”  of  another  with  “Tu 
Domine,”  and  so  on.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
Ambrosian  burial  offices,  where  they  are  called 
Antiphonae,  each  verse  being  considered  as  a 
separate  Antiphon,  and  are  headed  Antiph.  i. 
Antiph.  ii.  and  so  on.  The  Canticles,  which  were 
appointed  to  be  said  instead  of  the  “ Venite”  in 
the  English  state  services,  there  called  “ hymns,” 
and  directed  to  be  said  or  sung  “ one  verse  by 
the  Priest,  and  another  by  the  Clerk  and  people  ” 
(t.  e.  antiphonally),  are  of  this  nature. 

3.  The  word  “ Antiphona”  denotes  (and  this 
is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  most  familiar  with 
its  use),  a sentence  usually,  but  by  no  means 
invariably,  taken  from  the  psalm  itself,  and  ori- 
ginally intercalated  between  each  verse  of  a psalm, 
but  which,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  be  sung, 
wholly  or  in  part,  at  the  beginning  and  end  only. 
We  shall  speak  more  at  length  on  this  head  pre- 
sently. 

4.  The  word  “Antiphona”  came  to  denote 
such  a sentence  taken  by  itself,  and  sung  alone 
without  connexion  with  any  psalm.  These  Anti- 
phons were  frequently  original  compositions. 
(We  thus  arrive  at  our  common  use  of  the  word 
anthem  as  part  of  an  Anglican  choral  service.) 
Antiphons  of  this  description  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  Greek  offices. 

As  an  example  take  the  following  from  the 
office  for  the  taking  the  greater  monastic  habit 
(toG  /j.ey d\ov  (Txv^o-tos).  In  the  Liturgy,  after 
the  entrance  of  the  Gospels,  the  following  Anti- 
phons Q AvT'Kpoiva)  are  said  : — 

Ant.  1.  “Would  that  I could  wipe  out  with  tears  the 
handwriting  of  my  offences,  0 Lord : and  please  Thee  by 
repentance  for  the  remainder  of  my  life : but  the  enemy 
deceives  me,  and  wars  against  my  soul.  0 Lord,  before  1 
finally  perish,  save  me. 

* Who  that  is  tossed  by  storms,  and  makes  for  it,  does 
not  find  safety  in  this  port  ? Or  who  that  is  tormented 
with  pain  and  falls  down  before  it,  does  not  find  a cure  in 
this  place  of  healing?  0 thou  Creator  of  all  men,  and 
physician  of  the  sick,  0 Lord,  before  1 finally  perish, 
save  me. 

“lama  sheep  of  Thy  rational  flock ; and  I flee  to  Thee, 
the  good  Shepherd-;  save  me  the  wanderer  from  Thy  fuld, 
0 God,  and  have  mercy  on  me." 

Then  follows  “ Gloria  Patri  ” and  a “ Theoto- 
kion,”  which  is  a short  Antiphon  or  invocation 
addressed  to  the  B.V.M.  as  “ Theotokos.”  Then 
Antiphon  ii.,  after  the  model  of  the  first,  but  in 


antiphona,  and  antiphonum,  the  neuter  form  denoting 
antiphons  of  the  nature  here  described;  and  the  feminine 
a sentence  or  modulation  sung  as  a prefix  or  adjunct  to  a 
given  psalm  ‘ quasi  ex  opposite  respondent’  ’’ — Goar,  Euch. 
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two  clauses  only.  So  after  another  “Gloria” 
and  “ Thcotokion,”  Antiphon  iii.  in  one  clause. 

III.  We  shall  now  refer  to  the  principal  uses 
of  Antiphons  in  the  services  of  the  Church. 

1st.  In  the  Liturgy,  or  office  of  the  Mass. 

We  will  take  the  Greek  offices  first.  In  these 
(and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  Litur- 
gies of  SS.  Basil  and  Chrysostom)  before  the  lesser 
entrance  (i.e.  that  of  the  Gospels)  3 psalms,  or 
parts  of  psalms  are  sung  with  a constant  re- 
sponse after  each  verse.  These  are  called  re- 
spectively the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Antiphon,  and 
each  is  preceded  by  a prayer,  which  is  called  tho 
prayer  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Antiphon  respec- 
tively. 

The  Greek  liturgical  Antiphons  consist  each  of 
four  versicles  with  its  response,  though  occasion- 
ally, as  on  Christmas  Day,  the  third  Antiphon 
has  but  three ; that  “ Gloria  Patri  ” is  said  after 
the  first  and  second  Antiphons,  but  not  after  the 
third.  (This  is  doubtless  because  the  office  passes 
on  immediately  after  the  third  Antiphon  to  other 
singing  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned.) 
In  the  first  Antiphon  the  antiphonal  response 
is  always  the  same,  and  is  that  given  in  the 
cases  quoted  ; in  the  second  it  varies  with  the 
day  to  the  solemnity  of  which  it  has  reference ; 
it  always  begins  with  the  words  “ Save  us,”  and 
ends  with  “ Who  sing  to  Thee,  Alleluia  ” ( truxrov 
riHas  . . . xj/aWoi/Tas  <roi  ’A\\T)\ovia);  in  the 
third  it  varies  likewise  with  the  day,  but  is  not 
of  so  uniform  a type.  It  is,  as  a rule,  the  same 
as  the  “ Apolyticon,”  an  Anthem  which  is  sung 
near  the  end  of  the  preceding  vespers.  That 
after  the  “Gloria”  in  the  second  Antiphon,  in- 
stead of  repeating  the  proper  response  of  the 
Antiphon  “0  only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of 
God,”  &c.,  is  sung  as  a response.  (This  invoca- 
tion occurs  in  the  office  of  the  “ Typics.”) 

Other  compositions,  which  are  virtually  Anti- 
phons, are  found  in  Greek  offices,  and  will  be 
spoken  of  under  their  proper  heads  ; see  Conta-  ' 
KION,  THEOTOKION. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Liturgies  of  the  Western 
Church. 

The  three  Antiphons  of  the  Greek  Liturgies 
correspond  both  in  structure  and  position  with 
the  single  Antiphon  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  chant  which  the  Church  uses  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mass  is  commonly  called  “ Introitus,” 
or  “ Antiphona  ad  Introitum,”  from  its  being 
sung  Antiphonally  when  the  priest  enters  upon 
the  service,  or  mounts  to  the  altar ; for  both  ex- 
planations are  given  [Introit].  It  still  retains 
its  name  of  “ Introitus  ” in  the  Roman  missal ; 
and  the  word  “ Introit  ” is  frequently  used  among 
ourselves  at  the  present  day  with  a similar  mean- 
ing. 

In  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  the  corresponding 
Antiphon  was  called  “ Ingressa  ” for  the  same 
reason ; while  in  the  Mozarabic  and  Sarum  Litur- 
gies  it  was  called  “ Officium.”  In  the  Gallican 
rite  it  was  called  “ Antiphona  ” or  “ Antiphona 
ad  praelogendum,”  or  “ de  praelegere.” 

The  institution  of  the  Antiphon  at  the  Introit 
is  almost  universally  ascribed  to  S.  Caelestine, 
who  was  Pope  a.d.  422,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  this  kind  of  singing  from  S.  Ambrose, 
and  to  have  appointed  that  the  cl.  psalms  of 
David  should  be  sung  antiphonally  before  the 
Sacrifice,  which  was  not  done  previously,  but 
only  tho  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  and  the  Gospel 
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were  read,  and  thus  the  Mass  was  conducted.1’ 
In  the  account  given  by  S.  Augustine  ( de  Civ. 
Dei,  xxii.  8 sub  fin.)  of  a Mass  which  he  cele- 
brated, a.d.  425,  there  is  no  mention  of  such  an 
Introit.  After  speaking  of  certain  preliminary 
thanksgivings  (as  we  should  say  occasional)  for 
a recent  miracle,  he  says,  “ I saluted  the  people  ” 
. . . when  silence  was  at  length  established,  the 
appointed  lections  of  Holy  Scripture  were  read 
as  though  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  Mass. 

It  seems,  however,  doubtful  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  singing  of  Psalms  thus  insti- 
tuted by  Caelestine —whether  an  entire  Psalm, 
varying  with  the  office,  was  sung,  or  only  cer- 
tain verses  taken  from  the  Psalms,  and  used  as 
an  Antiphon.  The  former  opinion  is  held  by 
Honorius  ( Gemma  animae,  87),  who  says  that 
“ Caelestine  appointed  Psalms  to  be  sung  at  the 
Introit  of  the  Mass,  from  which  (de  quibus) 
Gregory  the  Pope  afterwards  composed  Anti- 
phons for  the  Introit  of  the  Mass  with  musical 
notations  (modulando  composuit.)”  Also  by 
Priscus  in  his  “ Acts  of  the  Popes,”  and  by  Cardi- 
nal Bona. 

The  latter  opinion  is  held  by  Micrologus 
(cap.  i.),  and  by  Amalarius  {De  Eccl.  Off.  iii. 
5),  who,  in  explaining  this  addition  of  Caeles- 
tine’s,  says,  “ Which  we  understand  to  mean 
that  he  selected  Antiphons  out  of  all  the  Psalms, 
to  be  sung  in  the  office  of  the  Mass.  For  previ- 
ously the  Mass  began  with  a lection,  which  cus- 
tom is  still  retained  in  the  "vigils  of  Easter  and 
Pentecost.” 

It  has  again  been  argued  with  much  force  that 
it  was  customary  to  sing  Antiphons  taken  from 
the  Psalms  at  the  Mass  before  the  time  of  Caeles- 
tine.c S.  Ambrose  {de  Myst.  cap.  8)  and  the 
writer  de  Sacr.  (iv.  2)  speak  as  though  the  use 
of  the  verse  “ Introibo,”  &c.,  at  the  Introit  were 
familiar.  So,  too,  Gregory  Nazian.  says,  When 
he  (the  priest)  is  vested,  he  comes  to  the  altar 
saying  the  Antiphon  “ I will  go  unto  the  altar  of 
God  ” (Introibo  ad  altare  Dei).  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  some  of  the  verses  said  to  have  been  used  as 
Antiphons  in  early  times  differ  somewhat  from 
Jerome’s  version.  This  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  use  of  Antiphons  at  the  Introit  was  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Caelestine.  However  this  may 
be,  Caelestine  may  well  have  so  organized  or 
altered,  or  developed  the  custom,  as  to  be  called 
its  inventor.  And  on  the  whole  the  more  pro- 
bable opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  appointed  en- 
tire Psalms  to  be  sung  before  the  Mass  and  that 
afterwards  Gregory  the  Great  selected  from  them 
verses  as  an  Antiphon  for  the  “ Introit,”  and 
others  for  the  “ Responsory,”  d “ Offertory,”  and 
“ Communion,”  which  he  collected  into  the  book 
which  he  called  his  Antiphonary.  In  support  of 
this  view  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Respon- 
sory  &c.  (which  are  really  Antiphons,  though 
the  Introit  soon  monopolized  that  name)  are 
often  taken  from  the  same  Psalm  as  the  Introit. 

The  form  of  the  Antiphon  at  the  Introit  was 
as  follows.  After  the  Introit,  properly  so  called, 
a psalm  was  sung,  originally  entire,  but  after- 

b Liber  pontificalis  in  vita  S.  Caelestini.  See  also  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  April,  vol.  i.  (Henschen 
and  Papebroch). 

c Vide  Radulph.  Tungrens.  De  Can.  Observ.  prop.  23. 
Cassian,  Instit.  iii.  11. 

d Afterwards  known  as  the  “Gradual.”  In  the  Anti- 
phonary it  is  called  “ Responsorium  gradale.’’ 


wards  a single  verse  with  “ Gloria  Patri.”  The 
Introit  was  then  repeated,  and  some  churches 
used  to  sing  it  three  times  on  the  more  solemn 
days. 

The  Introit  in  the  Antiphonary  of  S.  Gregory 
is  taken  from  the  Psalms,  with  a few  exceptions, 
which  Durandus  {Rat.  iv.  5)  calls  “Irregular 
Introits.”  These  Introits,  taken  from  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  are  in  all  cases  followed  by  their 
appointed  “ Psalmus.”  There  are  also  a few  In- 
troits which  are  not  taken  from  any  part  of 
Scripture.  Such  is  that  for  Trinity  Sunday  in 
the  Roman  and  Sarum  missals. 

" Blessed  be  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  undivided 
Unity ; we  will  give  thanks  to  It,  for  It  has  dealt  merci- 
fully with  us.” 

And  that  for  All-Saints  Day  in  the  same  Missal. 

“ Let  us  all  rejoice  celebrating  the  festival  in  honour 
of  all  the  Saints,  over  whose  solemnity  the  angels  rejoice, 
and  join  in  praising  the  Son  of  God.” 

These  non-scriptural  Introits,  however,  are 
mostly,  as  will  be  observed,  for  festivals  of  later 
date,  and  are  not  found  in  Gregory’s  Antiphonary. 
A metrical  Introit  is  sometimes  found.  Thus 
in  the  Roman  Missal  in  Masses,  “ in  Commemora- 
tione  B.Y.M.,  a purif.  usque  ad  pasch.”  the 
Introit  is : — 

Salve,  sancta  Parens,  enixa  puerpera  Regem, 

Qui  coelum  terramque  regit  in  secula  seculorum.e 
Psalmus. — Virgo  Dei  genetrix,  quern  totus  non  capit  orbis 
In  tua  se  clausit  viscera  factus  homo. 

Gloria  Patri. 

Here  the  “ Psalmus  ” is  not  from  the  Psalms, 
which  is  very  unusual,  though  this  is  not  a soli- 
tary case.  That  of  Trinity  Sunday  is  another. 
The  lines  are  the  beginning  of  an  old  hymn  to 
the  Virgin,  which  is  used  in  her  office  in  various 
Breviaries. 

The  different  Sundays  were  often  popularly 
distinguished  by  the  first  word  of  their  “ Officium,” 
or  “ Introitus.”  Thus,  the  first  four  Sundays  in 
Lent  were  severally  known  as,  “ Invocavit,” 
“ Reminiscere,”  “ Oculi,”  “ Laetare.”  Low  Sun- 
day as  “ Quasimodo,”  and  so  in  other  cases. 
So  too  we  find  week  days  designated,  i.e.  Wednes- 
day in  the  third  week  in  Lent  called  in  Missals, 
“Feria  quarta  post  Oculi.”  In  rubrical  direc- 
tions this  nomenclature  is  very  frequent. 

The  Ambrosian  “ Ingressa  ” consists  of  one  un- 
broken sentence,  usually  but  by  no  means  always, 
taken  from  Scripture,  and  not  followed  by  a 
“ Psalmus,”  or  the  “ Gloria  Patri.”  It  is  often 
the  same  as  the  Roman  “ Officium.”  It  is  never 
repeated  except  in  Masses  of  the  Dead,  when  its 
form  approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
man “ Introitus.” 

The  form  of  the  Mozarabic  “ Officium  ” though 
closely  approaching  that  of  the  Roman  “ In- 
troitus ” differs  somewhat  from  it.  The  Anti- 
phon is  followed  by  a “ versus,”  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  “ Psalmus,”  with  the  “ Gloria  Patri,” 
before  and  after  which  the  second  clause  alone  of 
the  Antiphon  is  repeated.* 

Durandus  {Rat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5)  and  Beleth  {De 
Div.  Off.  cap.  35)  state  that  in  their  time  a 
Tropus  was  sung,  in  some  churches,  on  the  more 
solemn  days  before  the  Antiphon. 


e The  line  is  thus  given  in  the  Roman  and  Sarum 
Missals.  It  was  probably  read  “ in  secla  sSclorum.” 
f This  is  the  Roman  manner  of  repeating  the  “Re- 
sponsories  '*  at  Matins. 
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We  now  come  to  that  use  of  Antiphons  with  ' 
which  we  are  probably  most  familiar — as  sung 
as  an  accompaniment  to  Psalms  and  Canticles. 
In  general  terms  an  Antiphon  in  this  sense  is 
a sentence  which  precedes  a Psalm  or  Canticle  to 
the  musical  tone  of  which  the  whole  Psalm  or 
Canticle  is  sung,  in  alternate  verses  by  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  choir  _which  at  the  end  unite  in 
repeating  the  Antiphon.  This  sentence  is  usually, 
but  by  no  means  universally,  taken  from  the 
Psalm  itself,  and  it  varies  with  the  day  and 
occasion.  Originally  the  Psalm  was  said  by  one 
choir,  and  the  Antiphon  was  intercalated  between 
each  verse  by  the  opposite  choir:  whence  the 
name.  Ps.  136  ( Confitemini ) and  the  Canticle 
“ Benedicite  ” are  obvious  examples  of  this 
method  of  singing.  Indeed  in  Ps.  135  (v.  10-12) 
we  have  very  nearly  the  same  words,  without 
what  we  may  call  the  Antiphon  (“  for  His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever”),  which  occur  in  fo.  136  with 
that  Antiphon  inserted  after  each,  clause,  and 
the  “ Benedicite  ” is  often  recited  without  the 
repetition  of  its  Antiphon  after  every  verse.* 
Pss.  42  and  43  (Quemadrnodum  and  Judicci),  80 
(Qui  regis  Israel ),  and  107  ( Confitemini ) will  at 
once  suggest  themselves  as  containing  an  Anti- 
phonal  verse  which  is  repeated  at  intervals. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  earlier  use  of 
Antiphons  in  the  Greek  Services.  For  instance : 
at  Vespers  on  the  “Great  Sabbath”  (t.  e.  Easter 
Eve),  Ps.  82  ( Deus  stetit ) is  said  with  the  last 
verse,  “Arise,  0 God,  and  judge  Thou  the  earth, 
for  Thou  shalt  take  all  heathen  to  Thine  inheri- 
tance,” repeated  with  beautiful  application,  as  an 
Antiphon  between  each  verse. 

Again,  in  the  Office  for  the  Burial  of  a Priest, 
Pss.  23  (Bominus  regit  me),  24  ( Domini  est 
terra),  84  (Quam  dilecta),  are  said  with  “Alleluia, 
Alleluia,”*1  i-epeated  as  an  Antiphon  between 
each  verse.  Here  the  three  Psalms  are  called 
respectively  the  first,  second,  and  third  Anti- 
phons. 

It  appears  that  in  the  Roman  Church  the  same 
custom  of  repeating  the  Antiphon  after  each 
verse  of  the  Psalm  originally  prevailed.  In  an 
old  mass,  edited  by  Menard,  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Sacramentary  of  S.  Gregory,  we  read,  “ An- 
nuente  Episcopo,  incipiatur  psalmus  a Cantore, 
cum  Introitu  reciprocante.”  1 

Amalarius,  too  (Be  Ordine  Antiphonarii,  cap. 
iii.),  speaking  of  the  Nocturns  of  weekdays,  has 
the  words,  “ Ex  senis  Antiphonis  quas  vicissim 
chori  per  singulos  versus  repetunt.”  We  have 
evidence  that  this  custom  was  not  obsolete  (in 
places  at  least)  as  late  as  the  10th  century,  in  the 
life  of  Odo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  where  we  are  told 
that  the  monks  of  that  house,  wishing  to  pro- 
long the  office  of  the  Vigils  of  S.  Martin  (Nov. 
11),  when  the  Antiphons  of  the  office  are  short, k 


e E.g.  in  the  Lauds  of  the  Ambrosian  Breviary,  and  in 
a still  more  compressed  form  in  the  Mozarabic  Lauds ; 
where  the  word  “ Benedicite  ” is  omitted  from  the  begin- 
ning of  each  verse  after  the  first.. 

*»  The  use  of  “ Alleluia  ” on  this  and  on  similar  occa- 
sions of  mourning  (e.g.  during  Lent)  is  different  from  the 
usage  of  the  Western  Church. 

» This  seems  to  point  more  to  the  mode  of  singing  the 
Introit  than  Psalms  in  the  daily  office. 

k The  circumstance  of  their  frequent  repetition  has 
been  suggested  as  a reason  why  the  Antiphons  to  the 
Psalms  in  the  daily  office  are,  as  a rule,  so  much  shorter 
than  that  at  the  Introit  of  the  Mass. 

CHRIST.  ANT. 


and  the  nights  long,  till  daybreak,  used  to  repeat 
every  Antiphon  after  each  verse  of  the  Psalms. 
We  find  also,  m a letter  by  an'anonymous  author 
to  Batheric,  who  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  A.D.  814  (quoted  by  Thomasius),  the 
writer  complaining  that  he  has  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  found  some  who,  with  a view  to -get 
through  the  office  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that 
they  may  the  quicker  return  to  their  worldly 
business,  recite  it  “ without  Antiphons,  in  a 
perfunctory  manner  and  with  all  haste  ” (“  sine 
Antiphonis,  cursim,  et  cum  omni  velocitate  ” ). 
Theodoret  also  relates  (Ilist.  Keel.  iii.  10)  that 
Christians,  in  detestation  of  the  impiety  of 
Julian,  when  singing  the  hymns  of  David,  added 
to  each  verse  the  clause,  “ Confounded  be  all  they 
that  worship  carved  images.”  * 

A familiar  instance  of  this  older  use  of  an 
Antiphon  is  found  in  the  “ Reproaches  ” (“  versi- 
culi  impi’operii  ” or  “ improperia  ”)  of  the 
Roman  Missal  for  Good  Friday. 

These  are  Gregorian : the  introductory  rubric 
as  it  stands  in  the  Roman  Missal  is  cited,  as  it  is 
so  precise  as  to  the  manner  of  singing  them.  It 
runs  thus : “ Versiculi  sequentes  improperii  a 
binis  alternatim  cantantur,  utrosque  choro  simul 
repetente  post  quemlibet  versum  Popule,  &c.”  m 
Sometimes  metrical  hymns  were  sung  anti- 
phonally  after  this  manner.  Thus  at  the  “ Salu- 
tation of  the  Cross  ” the  verse  of  the  hymn 
“ Pange  lingua ,”  which  begins  “ Crux  fidelis,”  is 
sung  in  the  Sarum  rite  at  the  beginning,  and 
after  every  verse  of  the  hymn,  the  rubric  being — 
“ Chorus  idem  repetat  post  unumquemque  versum. 
“Crux  fidelis  inter  omnes,”  &c. 

(.  . . Sacerdotes  cantent  hunc  versum  sequentem.) 

“ Pange  lingua  gloriosi  proelinm  certaminis,”  &c. 

Chorus — “ Crux  fidelis,”  &c. 

And  so  on.  So  also  before  the  Benediction  of 
the  Paschal  Candles  on  Easter  Eve,  according 
to  the  Sarum  rite,  the  hymn  “ Inventor  rutili f> 
is  sung  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  first  stanza 
repeated  antiphonally  after  each  stanza. 

A variation  of  this  form  of  antiphonal  inter- 
polation is  when  the  interpolated  clause  itself 
varies.  The  following  is  a striking  example  : — 
On  the  morning  of  Easter  Eve  in  the  Greek 
office,  the  following  Antiphons  (rpoirdpia)  are 
said  with  Ps.  119,  “saying”  (as  the  rubric 
directs)  “one  verse  (arixoi')  from  the  Psalm 
after  each  troparium.”  These  are  known  as  ra 
iyuch/jua. 

“ Blessed  art  Thou,  O Lord,  O teach  me  Thy  statutes. 
Blessed  are  those  that  are  undefiled  in  the  way,  and  walk 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord.” 

“Thou,  O Christ,  the  Life,  wast  laid  low  in  the 
grave,  and  the  angelic  hosts  were  amazed,  glorifying 
Thy  condescension.” 

“ Blessed  are  they  that  keep  His  testimonies,  and  seek 
Him  with  their  whole  heart.” 

"O  Life,  how  is  it  that  Thou  dost  die?  How  is  it 
that  Thou  dost  dwell  in  the  grave  ? Thou  payest  the 
tribute  of  death,  and  raisest  the  dead  out  of  Hades.” 
“For  they  who  do  no  wickedness  walk  in  His  ways.” 
“We  magnify  Thee,  O Jesu  the  King,  and  honour 
Thy  burial,  and  Thy  passion,  by  which  Thou  hast  saved 
us  from  destruction.” 

And  so  on  throughout  the  whole  Psalm. 

In  the  same  manner  at  the  burial  of  monks, 
the  blessings  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sermon  on 


m The  rubrical  directions  with  respect  to  the  “Impro* 
peria  ” in  the  Mozarabic  Missal  are  very  full. 
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the  Mount  (ol  paKapiffpoi)  are  recited  with  a 
varying  antiphonal  clause  after  each,  beginning 
from  the  fifth. 

As  an  example  from  the  Western  Church,  we 
may  refer  to  the  following,  which  belongs  to 
Vespers  on  Easter  Eve.  It  is  given  in  S.  Gre- 
gory’s Antiphonary,  with  the  heading  Antiph.  and 
Ps.  to  the  alternate  verses. 

Antiph.  “ In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn 
towards  the  first  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  the  other  Mary  to  see  the  sepulchre.”  Alleluia. 

Pa.  “ My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord.” 

Antiph.  “ And  behold,  there  was  a great  earthquake,  for 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven.”  Alleluia. 

Ps.  “ And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.” 

And  so  the  Magnificat  is  sung  with  the  suc- 
cessive clauses  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day  used  as 
Antiphons  after  each  of  its  verses. 

The  missal  Litanies  which  are  said  in  the  Am- 
brosian Mass  on  Sundays  in  Lent,  and  the  very 
beautiful  Preces  with  which  the  Mozarabic 
Missal  and  Breviary  abounds,  are  so  far  anti- 
phonal that  each  petition  is  followed  by  an  un- 
varying response.  Their  consideration,  however 
interesting,  scarcely  belongs  to  our  present 
subject. 

The  repetition  of  the  Antiphon  after  each 
verse  was  called  “ Antiphonare.”  In  the  old 
Antiphonaries  we  frequently  find  such  directions 
as  “Hoc  die  Antiphonamus  ad  Benedictus”  or 
simply  “Hoc  die  antiphonamus.”  The  word 
“ antiphonare  ” is  explained  to  mean  to  repeat 
the  Antiphon  after  each  verse  of  the  Canticle. 
The  “ Greater  Antiphons  ” (*.  e.  “ 0 Sapientia,” 
&c.)  are  directed  to  be  sung  at  the  Benedictus ,n 
with  the  rubric,  “Quas  antiphonamus  ab  In  Sanc- 
titate  ;”  which  means  that  the  repetition  of  the 
Antiphon  begins  from  the  verse  of  which  those 
are  the  first  words.® 

At  a later  period  the  custom  of  repeating  the 
Antiphon  after  each  verse  of  the  Psalm  dropped, 
and  its  use  was  gradually  limited  to  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  Psalm.  A relic  of  the  old  usage 
still  survives  in  the  manner  of  singing  the 
“Venite”  at  Nocturns,  in  which  Psalm  the 
Antiphon  is  repeated,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
several  times  during  the  course  of  the  Psalm. 

It  remained  a frequent  custom,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  monastic  usages,  at  Lauds  and 
Vespers  on  the  greater  feasts  to  sing  the  Anti- 
phon three  times  at  the  end  of  Benedictus  and 
of  Magnificat , once  before  Gloria  Patri,  once 
before  Sicut  erat,  and  once  again  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  use  of  the  Church  of  Tours ; and  the 
Church  of  Rome  retained  the  practice  in  the 
12th  century,  at  least  in  certain  offices  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Nativity,  the  Epiphany,  and  S. 
Peter.  It  was  called  “ Antiphonam  triumphare” 
which  is  explained  by  Martene  (Be  Ant.  Eccl. 
Pit.  iv.  4)  as  “ ter  fai*i.”  Antiphonam  levare,v  or 
imponere , means  to  begin  the  Antiphon. 

Other  variations  in  the  manner  of  singing  the 
Antiphon  are  mentioned  by  other  writers.  Thus 


n This  differs  from  the  later  (and  the  present)  practice, 
according  to  which  these  Antiphons  are  said  to  the  Mag- 
nificat at  Vespers. 

® This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  " naKapurpoi”  men- 
tioned above  are  recited.  The  first  four  are  followed  by 
no  antiphonal  sentence. 

v Compare  our  English  use  of  the  word  to  raise. 


we  are  told  <1  that  sometimes  the  Antiphon  was 
said  twice  before  the  Psalm ; or  at  least,  if  only 
said  once,  the  first  half  of  it  would  be  sung  by 
one  choir,  and  the  second  half  by  the  other. 
This  was  called  “ respondere  ad  Antiphonam.”  r 

It  appears  that  this  method  of  singing  the 
Antiphon  was  confined  to  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  Psalm  or  Canticle.  When  repeated  during 
the  Psalm,  the  Antiphon  was  always  sung  by  one 
choir,  the  other  taking  the  verse. 

The  repetition  of  the  Antiphons  was  in  later 
times  still  further  curtailed,  and  the  opening 
words  only  sung  at  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm 
or  Canticle,  the  entire  Antiphon  being  recited  at 
the  close.  Still  later,  two  or  more  Psalms  were 
said  under  the  same  Antiphon,  itself  abbreviated 
as  just  stated.  This  is  the  present  custom  of  the 
Roman  Breviary.  When  the  Antiphon  was  taken 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  or  Canticle, 
after  the  Antiphon  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  or 
Canticle  was  not  repeated,  but  the  recitation  was 
taken  up  from  the  place  where  the  Antiphon 
ceases.  For  instance,  the  opening  verses  of  the 
92nd  Psalm  are  said  at  Vespers  on  Saturday  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite  in  this  manner : — 

Ant.  “ Bonum  est.” 

Ps.  “ Et  psallere  nomini  Tuo  Altissime,”  &c. 

“ Gloria  Patri,”  &c. 

Ant.  “ Bonum  est  confiteri  Domino  Deo  nostro.” 

Where  the  recitation  of  the  Psalm  begins  with 
the  verse  following  the  Antiphon,  though  the 
opening  words  only  of  the  Antiphon  are  said  at 
the  beginning. 

On  the  more  important  festivals  the  Anti- 
phons at  Vespers,  Matins,  and  Lauds  (but  not  at 
the  other  hours),  were  said  entire  before  as  well 
as  after  the  Psalms  and  Canticles.  These  feasts 
were  hence  called  “ double ;”  those  in  which  the 
Antiphons  were  not  thus  repeated,  “ simple.” 

There  are  a few  peculiarities  in  the  use  of 
Antiphons  to  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  in  the 
Ambrosian  and  Mozarabic  rites  which  may  be 
mentioned. 

1.  The  Ambrosian  Antiphons  are  divided  into 
simple  and  double.  The  simple  Antiphons  are 
said  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Roman  Antiphons 
on  days  which  are  not  “double.”  They  are 
always  so  said  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
feast.  In  Eastertide  the  Antiphon  is  said  entire 
before  the  Psalm,  and  instead  of  its  repetition 
at  the  end,  “ Alleluia,  Alleluia,”  is  said. 

The  double  Antiphons  consist  of  two  clauses, 
the  second  being  distinguished  by  a V.  (i.  e.  versus ), 
and  is  said  entire  both  before  and  after  the 
Psalm.  The  following  is  a specimen  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  Psalms  on  Good  Friday:— 

Ant.  duplex.  “ Simon,  steepest  tbou  ? Couldest  not  thou 
watch  with  me  one  hour  ? ” 

V.  “ Or  do  ye  see  Judas,  how  he  sleeps  not,  but  hastens 
to  deliver  Me  to  the  Jews?” 

These  double  Antiphons  occur  occasionally  and 
irregularly  on  days  which  have  proper  Psalms. 

q By  Amalarius,  De  Eccl.  Off.  iv.  7. 

T In  the  Vatican  Antiphonary  we  find  the  foil  .wing 
direction  on  the  Epiphany : — “ Hodie  ad  omnes  Antiphonas 
respondenius,"  and  so  in  other  instances.  In  a MS.  of  the 
church  of  Rouen  the  antiphon  before  and  after  the  “ Mag- 
nificat ” at  first  Vespers  of  the  Assumption  is  divided  into 
four  alternate  parts  between  the  two  sides  of  the  choir, 
and  after  the  “Gloria  Patri”  is  again  sung  by  both  sides 
together. 
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Thus  on  Wednesday  before  Easter,  out  of  nine 
Psalms,  one  was  a double  Antiphon  ; on  Thurs- 
day. out  often,  none,  and  on  Good  Friday,  out  of 
eighteen,  one  ; on  Christmas  Day,  out  of  twenty- 
one,  four ; and  on  the  Epiphany,  out  of  twenty- 
one,  six.  Festivals  are  not  divided  into  “ double  ” 
and  “ simple  ” as  distinguished  by  the  Anti- 
phons. 

2.  The  Mozarabic  Antiphons  are  said  entire 
before  as  well  as  after  their  Psalm  or  Canticle. 
Occasionally  two  Antiphons  are  given  for  the 
same  Canticle.8  They  are  often  divided  into  two 
clauses,  distinguished  by  the  letter  P,1  in  which 
case  at  the  end  of  the  Psalm  the  “ Gloria  ” is  in- 
tercalated between  the  two  clauses. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  sentence  adopted  as  an 
Antiphon  little  is  to  be  said.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a verse,  or  part,  of  a verse,  from  the  Psalm 
it  accompanies,  varying  with  the  day  and  the 
occasion,  and  often  with  extreme  beauty  of  ap- 
plication. Sometimes  it  is  a slight  variation  of 
the  verse  ; or  it  is  taken  from  other  parts  of 
Scripture ; sometimes  it  is  an  original  composi- 
tion, occasionally  even  in  verse.  E.  g.  in  the 
3rd  Nocturu  on  Sundays  between  Trinity  and 
Advent  in  the  Sarum  Breviary : 

To  Ps.  19  ( Coeli  enarrant), 

“ Sponsus  ut  e thalamo  processit  Christus  in  orbem : 
Descendens  coelo  jure  salutifero.” 

The  Antiphons  for  the  Yenite  are  technically 
called  the  Invitatoria." 

The  corresponding  Antiphons  of  the  Eastern 
Church  need  not  detain  us,  as  they  are  less  pro- 
minent and  important,  and  present  no  special 
features.  They  are  always  taken  from  the  Psalm 
itself,  and  are  said  after  the  Psalm  only , and  are 
prefaced  by  the  words  koX  iraXiv  (and  again), 
and  are  introduced  before  the  “ Gloria  Patri.” 

Thus  Ps.  104  ( Benedic  anima  med)  is  said 
daily  at  Vespers.  It  is  called  the  prooemiac 
Psalm ; and  the  Antiphon  at  the  end  is — 

And  again. 

“The  sun  knoweth  his  going  down.  Thou  makest 
darkness  that  it  may  be  night. 

“ 0 Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works.  In  wisdom 
hast  Thou  made  them  all.” 

“ Glory  be,”  &c.  “ As  it  was,”  &c. 

Antiphona  Post  Evangelium. — An  Antiphon 
said,  as  its  name  indicates,  after  the  Gospel,  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite.  It  consists  of  a simple  un- 
broken clause,  and  is  sometimes  taken  from  the 
Psalms  or  other  parts  of  Scripture  ; sometimes 
it  is  composed  with  reference  to  the  day.  One 
example  will  show  its  form,  that  for  the  Christo - 
phory  or  return  of  Christ  out  of  Egypt  (Jan.  7). 

“ Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  angels  of  His ; praise  Him  all 
His  host.  Praise  Him  sun  and  moon : praise  Him  all  ye 
stars  and  light.” 

There  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  Roman 
Monastic  and  Sarum  Missals,  in  which  the  Gospel 

* We  do  not  feel  sure  whether  in  these  cases  it  is  in- 
tended that  both  Antiphons  be  used  at  once,  or  a choice 
given  between  the  two. 

‘ It  does  not  seem  quite  clear  what  this  P.  represents. 
Probably  it  stands  for  Psalmus. 

u The  Roman  is  taken  rather  than  any  other  Breviary 
as  giving  a short  form.  The  Invitatories  of  the  Sarum 
Breviary  are  nearly  the  same  for  the  weekdays.  For 
ordinary  Sundays  there  is  a greater  variety,  which  would 
have  made  them  longer  to  quote,  without  adding  to  the 
value  of  the  illustration. 


is  immediately  followed  by  the  Creed.  In  the 
Mozarabic  office  the  Lauda  followed  the  Gospel. 
(The  Creed,  it  will  be  "remembered,  is  sung  after 
the  consecration.) 

Antiphona  ad  Confractionem  Panis. — An  Anti- 
phon said  in  the  Mozarabic  Mass  on  certain  days 
at  the  breaking  of  the  consecrated  Host.*  It. 
occurs  for  the  most  part  during  Lent,  and  in 
votive  Masses.  Also  on  Whitsunday  and  on 
Corpus  Christi.  It  is  usually  short  and  said  in 
one  clause.  Thus  from  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent 
( Mediante  die  Festo'),  up  to  Maundy  Thursday 
(/n  coena  Domini ),  and  also  on  Corpus  Christi, 
it  is — 

“ Do  Thou,  0 Lord,  give  us  our  meat  in  duo  season 
Open  Thine  hand,  and  fill  all  things  living  with  plen- 
teousness.” 

In  the  Ambrosian  Missal  the  Confractorium 
corresponds  to  the  Antiph.  ad  Confrac.  There 
is* no  Antiphon  appointed  at  the  same  place  in 
the  Roman  and  Sarum  Missals. 

Antiphona  in  Choro. — An  Antiphon  said  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite  at  Vespers  on  certain  days. 
It  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the  office,  before 
the  Hymn,  and  is  said  on  Sundays,  and  at  the 
second  Vespers  of  festivals.  It  is  also  said  at 
the  first  Vespers  of  those  festivals  which  have 
the  office  not  solemn  r (officium  non  solemne)  and 
of  some,  but  not  of  all,  “ Solemnities  of  the  Lord.” 
It  is  not  said  at  first  Vespers  of  a Solemn  Office. 
This  is  the  general  rule,  though  there  are  oc- 
casional exceptions.  It  varies  with  the  days,  and 
is  usually  a verse  of  Scripture,  in  most  cases  from 
the  Psalms,  and  has  no  Psalm  belonging  to  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  adaptation  of  a passage  of 
Scripture,  or  an  original  composition.  Thus,  on 
Easter  Day,  we  have — 

Ant.  in  ch.  Hallel.  Then  believed  they  His  words, 
and  sang  praise  unto  Him.”  Hallel. 

Antiphona  ad  Crucem. — An  Antiphon  said  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite  at  the  beginning  of  Lauds 
after  the  Benedictus.  It  is  said  on  Sundays 
(except  in  Lent),  on  Festivals  which  have  the 
“Solemn  Office”  (except  they  fall  on  Satur- 
day), in  “ Solemnities  of  the  Lord  ” (even 
though  they  fall  on  Saturday),  and  during 
Octaves.  It  is  usually  a verse  from  Scripture, 
but  sometimes  an  original  composition  with  very 
much  of  the  character  of  a Greek  Tponapiov,  and 
always  ends  with  Kyr.  Kyr.  Kyr.  (*.  e.  Kyrie 
eleison,  sometimes  written  K.  K.  K.).  It  is  said 
five  times,  the  Antiphon  itself  is  repeated  three 
times,  then  follows  Gloria  Patri , then  the  Anti- 
phon again,  then  Sicut  erat , and  then  the  Anti- 
phon once  more.  On  Sundays  in  Advent,  except 
the  6th,  on  Christmas  Day,  the  Circumcision, 
and  the  Epiphany,  it  is  said  seven  times,  t.  e.,  is 
repeated  five  times  before  the  Gloria  Patri. 


1 In  the  Mozarabic  rite  the  Host  after  consecration  is 
divided,  as  is  well  known,  into  nine  parts,  which  are 
arranged  on  the  paten  in  a prescribed  order,  which  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  describe.  In 
the  Sastern  Church  the  Host  is  broken  into  four  parts  by 
the  Priest,  who  recites  an  unvarying  form  of  words.  But 
this  is  not  an  Antiphon,  and  therefore  beyond  our  pro- 
vince. 

y Festivals  are  divided  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  into  So- 
lemnities of  the  Lord  (Solemnitates  Domini),  and  those 
which  have  the  office  solemn  (officium  solemne),  or  not 
j solemn  (officium  non  solemne). 
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Thus  on  Ascension  Day — 

Ant.  ad  cnxem  quinquies.  “ Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? As  ye  have  seen  Him 
go  into  heaven,  so  shall  He  come.”  Hallel.  Kyr.  Kyr.  Kyr. 

“Ye  men,”  &c. 

“Ye  men,”  &c. 

“ Glory  be,”  &c. 

“ Ye  men,”  &c. 

“ As  it  was,”  &c. 

“Ye  men,”  &c. 

An  Antiphoha  ad  crucem,  apparently  recited 
once  only,  often  occurs  in  the  Antiphonary  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  after  the  Antiphons  of  Ves- 
pers or  Lauds.  The  early  writers  on  the  offices 
of  the  Roman  Church  make  no  mention  of  it,  so 
that  it  was  probably  peculiar  to  the  monastic 
rites,  which  more  readily  admitted  additions  of 
this  nature.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
monastic  orders  derived  it  from  the  Church  of 
Milan. 

Antiphona  ad  Accedentes  or  ad  Accedendum. — 
An  Antiphon  in  the  Mozarabic  Mass,  sung  after 
the  Benediction,  and  before  the  Communion  of 
the  Priest.  They  do  not  often  change.  There 
is  one  which  is  said  from  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost 
to  the  first  day  of  Lent  inclusive,  one  which  is 
said  from  Easter  Eve  to  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost. 
In  Lent  they  vary  with  the  Sunday,  that  for 
the  first  Sunday  being  said  on  weekdays  up  to 
Thursday  before  Easter  exclusive.  The  first  of 
these  which  is  said  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ 0 taste  and  see  how  gracious  the  Lord  is.”  Allel. 
Allel.  Allel. 

V.  “ I will  always  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord.  His 
praise  shall  ever  be  in  my  mouth.”  P.  Allel.  Allel.  Allel. 

V.  “ The  Lord  delivereth  the  souls  of  His  servants  j 
and  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him  shall  not  be  des- 
titute.” P.  Allel.  Allel.  Allel. 

V.  “Glory  and  honour  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son.  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.”  Amen. 
P.  Allel.  Allel.  Allel. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , Ps.  24  (Bene- 
dicam),  from  which  this  Antiphon  is  taken,  is 
appointed  to  be  said  during  the  Communion,  as 
it  is  in  the  Armenian  Liturgy  during  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Azymes.z  (During  the  com- 
munion of  the  people  another  Canticle  is  sung.) 
S.  Ambrose  alluded  to  the  practice  in  the  words 
“ Unde  et  Ecclesia  videns  tantam  Gratiam,  horta- 
tur,  Gustate  et  videte.” 

The  second  Antiphon,  that  used  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost,  has  reference  to  the  Resurrection. 
It  is  adapted  from  the  words  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, and  we  need  not  quote  it. 

That  for  Thursday  before  Easter  is  much 
longer,  and  is  broken  into  many  more  antiphonal 
clauses,  and  is  an  abstract  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive of  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Those  in  use  during  Lent  are  of 
precisely  the  ordinary  form. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  other  Western  Liturgies 
which  exactly  corresponds  to  this  Antiphon. 
The  Roman  and  Sarum  Communio,  and  the  Am- 
brosian Transitorium , which  are  the  analogous 
parts  of  those  offices,  are  said  after  the  Recep- 
tion. [H.  J.  H.] 

ANTIPHON  ARIUM  (also  Antiphonale , An- 
tiphonarius,  Antiphonarius  liber ),  an  office  book 
of  the  Latin  Church,  containing  the  Antiphons 

z These  correspond  to  the  French  pain  beni.  [Eulogiae.] 


and  other  portions  of  the  Service,  which  were 
sung  antiphonally. 

The  name  Antiphonarium  is  applied  to  such 
books  by  John  the  Deacon,  in  his  Life  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  says  that  that  Pontiff  was  the 
author  of  Antiphonaries.  The  complete  collec- 
tion^ however,  of  Antiphons  and  Responsories, 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Antiphonarium 
or  Responsorium,  was  usually  divided  into  three 
parts  in  the  Roman  Church. 

Amalarius  writes : a “ It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  volume  which  we  call  Antiphonarium 
has  three  names b (tria  habet  nomina)  among 
the  Romans.  That  part  which  we  term  Gradual 
(Gradale)  they  term  Cantatory  (Cantatorium), 
which  is  still,  according  to  their  old  custom,  in 
some  churches  bound  in  a separate  volume.  The 
following  part  they  divide  under  two  headings 
(in  duobus  nominibus).  The  part  which  contains 
the  Responsories  is  called  the  Responsorial  (Re- 
sponsoriale) ; and  the  part  which  contains  the 
Antiphons  is  called  the  Antiphonary  (Antiphon- 
arius).” 

As  to  the  name  Cantatorium , we  find  in  the 
“ Ordo  Romanus  I.”  (§  10)  the  direction : — 
“ After  he  [the  Subdeacon]  has  finished  reading 
[the  epistle],  the  singer  (Cantor),  with  the  Canta- 
tory., mounts,0  and  sings  the  Response.”  And 
Amalarius  ( [De  Eccl.  Off.  iii.  16)  says : “ The 
singer  holds  the  Tablets  (Tabulas),”  where  the 
word  Tabulas  is  thought  to  mean  the  same  thing 
as  Cantatorium , i.  e.  the  book  itself. 

The  derivation  of  these  words  is  obvious.  The 
book  was  called  Cantatorium  from  its  containing 
the  parts  of  the  Service  which  were  sung : Gradale , 
Gradalis , or  Graduate  (Gradual  or  Graile),  from 
their  being  sung  at  the  steps  of  the  ambo  or 
pulpit ; and  Tabulae  in  all  probability  from  the 
plates  in  which  the  book  was  contained,  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  bone,  or  perhaps 
horn.  Amalarius,  in  the  context  of  the  passage 
quoted,  says  that  the  tabulae  which  the  Cantor 
holds  are  usually  made  of  bone  (solent  fieri  de 
osse). 

By  whatever  name  this  book  was  known,  it 
contained  those  portions  of  the  office  of  the  Mass 
which  were  sung  antiphonally,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  three  divisions  above  alluded  to.  The 
second  part,  the  Responsoriale,  contained  the 
Responsories  after  the  lessons  at  Nocturns  ; and 
the  third  part,  the  Antiphonarium,  the  Antiphons 
for  the  Nocturns  and  diurnal  offices. 

The  three  parts  together  make  up  what  is 
generally  understood  by  the  Antiphonale  or  An- 
tiphonarium. The  book  is  also  sometimes  called 
the  Official  Book,  or  the  Office  Book  (Liber  offi- 
cialis.  A MS.  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  of 
part  of  an  Antiphonary  and  Responsorial  of  the 
usual  type,  is  headed  “ Incipit  officialis  liber  ”). 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  occasionally  called  the 
Capitular  Book.  (Capitulare).  In  a MS.  of  St. 
Gall,  of  apparently  about  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  we  find  the  direction,  “Respon- 
soria  et  Antiphonae  sicut  in  Capitulari  habetur 
and  though,  according  to  the  old  Roman  use  of 
words,  “ Capitulare  ” means  the  Book  of  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  the  context  in  this  place  necessitates 


* De  ovd.  Antiph.,  Prologus. 
b i.e.  consists  of  three  parts,  as  the  context  shows. 

1C  i.e.  the  Ambo  or  its  steps,  for  the  custom  would  seem 
to  have  varied. 
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the  meaning  of  Antiphonary.  The  word  occurs, 
moreover,  throughout  the  MS.  in  the  same 
sense. 

Antiphonaries  are  sometimes  found  in  old 
MSS.  divided  into  two  parts  — one  beginning 
with  Advent,  and  ending  with  Wednesday  or 
some  later  day  (for  the  practice  is  not  uniform) 
in  the  Holy  Week,  and  the  other  comprising 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Sometimes,  again,  they 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  containing  respect- 
ively the  services  for  the  daily  and  the  nocturnal 
offices.  Among  the  books  of  the  Monastery  of 
Pisa  (Muratori,  Ann.  Ital.  iv.)  we  meet  with 
“ Antiphonarios  octo,  quinque  diurnales,  tres  noc- 
turntles,”  and  in  an  old  inventory  of  the  church 
of  Tarbes  “ Antiphonarium  de  die  ” and  “ Anti- 
phonarium de  node  are  mentioned.  We  have 
thus  to  distinguish  between — 

(1.)  The  Antiphonarium  (properly  so  called), 
which  contained  the  Antiphons  for  the  Nocturns 
and  daily  office. 

(2.)  The  Liber  Responsorialis  et  Antiphona- 
rius,  frequently,  and  in  the  Roman  Church 
usually,  called  for  brevity  Antiphonarium , which 
comprised  the  contents  of  the  last-mentioned 
book,  together  with  the  Responsories,  originally 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  but  afterwards 
united  into  one,  and  arranged  in  order  of 
sequence. 

(3.)  The  Antiphonarium , otherwise  called  Gra- 
duate, Gradale,  or  Gradalis,  and  which  contains 
those  portions  of  the  missal  which  are  sung  anti- 
pnonally.  This  is  what  is  called  by  some  Canta- 
torium. 

Those  which  are  most  frequently  met  with  are 
of  classes  2 and  3. 

2.  As  to  the  origin  of  Antiphonaries, — St. 
Gregory  the  Great  is,  as  we  have  stated,  usually 
considered  to  have  been  the  author  of  Antipho- 
naries. It  is,  however,  maintained  by  some,d  and 
with  much  reason,  that  as  the  use  of  Antiphons 
and  Responsories  in  the  Roman  Church  was  older 
than  the  time  of  Gregory,  it  is  likely  that  books 
of  Antiphons  and  Responsories  existed  likewise 
previously,  and  that  that  Pontiff  merely  revised 
and  rearranged  the  Antiphonal  and  Responsorial 
books  he  found  in  use,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  recast  the  old  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius 
into  what  is  now  universally  known  as  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary. 

It  has  been  also  questioned  by  some  whether 
Gregory,  the  reputed  author  of  Antiphonaries, 
may  not  be  Pope  Gregory  II.  A.D.  715.  But  as 
the  title  of  the  Great  was  not  ascribed  to  Gregory 
I.  till  long  after  his  death, e the  argument  founded 
on  the  absence  of  that  title,  which  is  much  relied 
on,  does  not  seem  of  great  force. 

The  Roman  Antiphonary,  substantially,  we 
may  suppose,  as  Gregory  compiled  it,  was  sent 
by  Pope  Adrian  I.  (A.D.  772-795)  to  Charle- 
magne. The  received  story  is  that  the  Pope 
sent  two  Antiphonaries  to  the  Emperor  by  two 
singers  (Cantores)  of  the  Roman  Church.f  Of 
these,  one  fell  ill  on  his  journey,  and  was  received 
at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  to  which  monastery 

d As  by  Thomasius,  Opera,  iv.  p.  xxxiv. 

« In  the  writings  of  Bede,  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c.  &c., 
he  is  called  B.  Orcgorius,  or  Gregorius  Papa,  or  Gre- 
gorius Ecclesiae  Doctor,  but  not  Gregorius  Magnus. 

f It  was  after  this,  according  to  Thomasius  (Ep.  i.  ad 
Schenk),  that  the  Antiphonary  was  divided  into  the  parts 
above  named. 


he  left  an  Antiphonary.  The  other  book  reached 
its  destination,  and  was  deposited  at  Metz.  This 
Antiphonary  was  held  in  high  estimation,  as  we 
learn  from  St.  Bernard,  who  says  that  the  early 
Cistercians,  who  could  find  nothing  more  authen- 
I tic,  sent  to  Metz  to  transcribe  the  Antiphonary, 
which  was  reputed  to  be  Gregorian,  for  their 
use.  It  is  also  said  that  the  clergy  of  Metz 
excelled  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  clergy  in  the 
Roman  Church  song  (Romana  Cantilena)  as  much 
as  the  Roman  clergy  excelled  them. 

A Roman  Antiphonary  was  also  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  IV.  (a.d.  827-844)  to  the  then  Abbat  of 
Corbie,  which  was  known  as  the  Corbie  Anti- 
phonary ; and  as  this  often  varies  from  that  of 
Metz,  it  is  inferred  (as  is  probable)  that  certain 
changes  and  variations  between  different  copies 
had  by  that  time  crept  into  the  Antiphonary  as 
compiled  by  Gregory. 

After  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary  was  intro- 
duced into  France,  it  soon  underwent  many  addi- 
tions and  modifications. 

Walafrid  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  9th  century, 
says  that  the  Church  of  Gaul,  which  possessed 
both  learned  men  and  ample  materials  for  the 
divine  offices  of  its  own,  intermingled  some  of 
these  with  the  Roman  offices.  Hence  a great 
variety  in  the  usages  of  the  different  French 
churches,  on  which  we  need  not  touch. 

3.  As  examples  of  the  contents  of  these  books, 
we  will  give  a sketch  of  two. 

(1.)  The  Antiphonary  for  the  Mass,  or  Gra- 
dual, attributed  to  St.  Gregory.  This  is  headed 
“ In  Dei  nomine  incipit  Antiphonarius  ordinatus 
a St.  Gregorio  per  circulum  anni.” 

This  title  is  followed  in  the  St.  Gall  MS.  by 
the  well-known  lines — 

“Gregorius  Praesul  meritis  et  nomine  dignus, 

Unde  genus  ducit  Summum  conscendit  Honorem,”  etc. 

The  book  contains  the  various  Antiphons  sung 
at  the  Mass  for  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  divided  into  two  parts ; that  for  the  Sun- 
days and  moveable  feasts,  and  that  for  the  Saints’ 
days.  The  first  part,  corresponding  to  the  Tem- 
porale  of  the  Missals,  has  no  special  heading.  It 
begins  with  a rule  for  finding  Advent  (that  it 
must  not  begin  before  V.  Kal.  Dec.,  or  after 
III.  Non.  Dec.),  and  then  proceeds  with  the 
Sundays  and  Festivals  in  their  course,  beginning 
with  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  (Dom.  lma  de 
Adventu  Domini),  giving  for  each  day  the  Station, 
the  Antiphona  ad  Introitum , with  the  tone  for 
the  Psalm ; the  Responsorium  Gradale , the  Tr ac- 
tus, when  it  occurs ; the  Antiphona  ad  Offcrendt , 
and  the  Antiphona  ad  Communionem,s  each  with 
its  versus  ad  repetendum , and  the  last  with  its 
psalm  also. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  year,  there  is  little 
to  be  noticed.  The  Sundays  during  the  summer 
are  counied  from  the  Octave  of  Pentecost,  and 
are  called  Dominica  prima  post  Odavas  Pente- 
costas;  and  so  on  until  the  5th,  which  is  called  in 
some  MSS.  Dominica  prima  post  Natale  Aposto- 
lorum,h  the  numbering  from  the  Octave  of  Pente- 
cost being  likewise  continued  till  Advent.  After 
six  of  these  Sundays  post-Natale,  &c.,  comes 


e These  are  now  called  respectively  the  Gradual  (Gra- 
duale,  or  Gradale),  the  Offertory  (Offertorium),  and  the 
Communion  (Communio),  and  the  last  two  are  shortened 
into  a single  verse, 
h i.*  oS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
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Dominica  prima  post  St.  Laurentii ,5  and  so  on  for 
six  Sundays  more,  when  we  come  to  Dominica 
prima  post  S.  Angelif  of  which  last  set  of  Sun- 
days seven  are  provided.  Trinity  Sunday  does 
not  appear,  but  the  last  Sunday  before  Advent  is 
called  “ de  SS.  Trinitate,  [ al .]  Dorn,  xxif . post 
Octav.-Pentec.  ; and  the  Antiphons  are  those  now 
used  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
i.e.,  the  Octave  of  Pentecost.  The  Festival  of  the 
Circumcision  does  not  appear,  the  day  being  called 
Oct.  Domini.  There  is  also  a second  office  pro- 
vided for  the  same  day,  according  to  an  old  prac- 
tice, called  variously  In  Natal.  Sanctae  Mariae 
or  De  Sancta  Maria  in  Octava  Dm,  or  Ad  hono- 
rem  Sanctae  Mariae. m 

The  offices  for  Good  Friday  “ ad  crucem  ado- 
randam,”  and  the  Reproaches  (called  here  simply 
Ad  crucem  Antiphona ) and  that  for  baptism  on 
Easter  Eve,  as  also  various  Litanies  and  other 
occasional  additions  to  the  usual  office,  are  found 
in  their  proper  places. 

The  second  part  is  headed  “ De  natalitiis 
Sanctorum and  corresponds  with  the  Sanctorale 
of  later  books.  It  begins  with  the  festival  of  St. 
Lucy  [Dec.  13],  and  ends  with  that  of  St.  Andrew 
’[Nov.  30].  This  is  followed  in  the  St.  Gall  MS. 
by  offices  for  St.  Nicholas,  the  Octave  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Damasus  [Dec.  11],  and  the  Vigil  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  one  for  the  Festival  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  differs  from  that  previously  given.  There 
are  also  a variety  of  occasional  and  votive  offices. 

The  Festival  of  All  Saints  is  found  in  some 
MSS.  There  is  one  Festival  of  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  in  one  of  the  St.  Gall  copies  on  Jan.  18,n 
and  one  in  three  MSS.  on  Feb.  22.°  There  is  no 
addition  in  either  case  of  the  words  Pomae  or 
Antiochiae,  and  both  are  not,  it  seems,  found  in 
the  same  MS. 

As  a specimen  of  the  arrangement,  take  the 
first  Mass  for  Christmas  Day,  that  in  media  node 
or  in  galli  cantu. 

“ VIII.  Kalendas  Januarii 
Nati vitas  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi. 

Ad  Sanctam  Mariam. 

Antiphona  ad  lntroitum. 

Dominus  dixit  ad  me,  Filius  meus  es  tu,  Ego  hodie 
genui  te.  [Dominus  dixit.] 

Ton.  ii.  oia,  euonae. 

Ps.2.  Quare  fremuerunt  gentes?  et  populi  medltati 
sunt  inania  ? [Dominus  dixit.]  [Gloria.  Dominus  dixit.] 

Ve  ad  repetendum.  Postula  a me,  et  dabo  tibi  gentes 
haereditatem  tuam,  et  possessionem  tuam  terminos  terrae. 
[Dominus  dixit.]  ” 

Then  follow  successively  the  Pesponsorium 
gradale,  the  Antiphona  ad  offerenda , and  the 
Antiphona  ad  Communionem,  each  with  its 
versus , and  the  last  with  its  psalm  and  versus  ad 
repetendum.  All  these  Antiphons  are  repeated 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  explained  in  the 
article  on  Antiphons ; and  as  they  are  of  the 


* i.e.  Aug.  10. 

k i.e.  Michaelmas,  as  we  should  say. 

m This  has  been  put  forward  as  an  argument  for  the 
Gregorian  authorship  of  this  Antiphonary,  as  it  is  said 
that  St.  Gregory  was  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  two 
masses  on  this  day,  the  second  of  which  was  “ de  Sancta 
Maria.” 

“ This  corresponds  with  the  present  festival  of  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

° This  corresponds  with  the  present  festival  of  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch. 


ordinary  form,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  set 
them  out  at  length  here. 

(2.)  As  an  example  of  an  Antiphonary  for  the 
canonical  hours,  we  will  take  the  Antiphonary  of 
the  Vatican  Basilica.  It  is  a MS.  with  musical 
notation  differing  from  that  adopted  later.  It 
represents  the  use  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
12th  century,  and  may  be  considered  as  embody- 
ing the  substance  of  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary, 
together  with  some  later  additions.  It  is  headed 
— “ In  nomine  Domini  Jesu  Christi  inoipit  Re- 
sponsoriale  et  Antiphonarium  Romanae  Ecclesiae 
de  circulo  anni  juxta  veterem  usum  Canonicorum 
Basilicae  Vaticanae  St.  Petri.”  It  begins  with  a 
calendar,  with  the  usual  couplets  of  hexameters 
at  the  head  of  each  month,  and  then,  without 
any  further  title,  proceeds  with  the  Antiphons 
at  the  first  Vespers  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent, and  thence  onwards  throughout  the  course 
of  the  year,  giving  the  Antiphons  at  Nocturns 
and  all  the  hours ; and  the  Responsories  after 
the  lessons  at  Nocturns.  These  Antiphons  and 
Responsories  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  in 
the  present  Roman  Breviary  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  quote  more  than  the  following  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  set  out : — 

“Dominica  i.  de  Adventu  Domini. 

Statio  ad  Sanctam  Mariam  Majorem  ad  Praesepe. 

Istud  Invitatorium  cantamus  eo  die  ad  Matutinum 
usque  in  Vigil.  Natal.  Domini,  exceptis  Festivitatibus 
Sanctorum. 

Regem  venturum  Dominum,  venite  adoremus.  Venite. 

In  i.  Noctumo. 

Ant.  Missus  est  Gabriel  Angelus  ad  Mariam  Virginem 
desponsatam  Joseph.  Psal.  Beatus  vir.  Quare  fremu- 
erunt. Domine  quid.  Domine  ne  in. 

Ant.  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  benedicta  tu  inter  muli- 
eres.  Psal.  Domine  Deus  meus.  Domine  Dominus 
noster.  Confitebor.  In  Domino  confido. 

Ant.  Ne  timeas  Maria,  invenisti  gratiam  apud  Domi- 
num ; ecce  concipies  et  paries  Filium.  Alleluja.  Psal. 
Salvum  me  fac.  Usquequo.  Dixit  insipiens.  Domine 
quis. 

V.  Ostende  nobis  Domine  misericordiam  Tuam. 

R.  Et  salutare  Tuum  da  nobis.” 

Then  follows  a long  rubric,  directing  how  the 
Responsories  should  be  sung,  and  then  the  three 
well-known  Responsories : — 

(1)  Aspiciens  a longe,  &c. 

(2)  Aspiciebam  in  visu  noctis,  &c. 

(3)  Missus  est  Gabriel,  &c. 

The  lessons  are  not  indicated ; but  the  Re- 
sponsories are  usually  taken  from  the  book  which 
is  being  read  in  its  course.  Thus,  on  the  Octave 
of  Pentecost  the  Books  of  the  Kings  p were 
begun ; and  we  have  the  rubric,  “ Historia 
Regum  cantatur  usque  ad  Kalendas  Augusti,” 
followed  by  a series  of  Responsories  taken  or 
adapted  from  those  books  for  use  during  that 
timeA 

The  Antiphons,  &c.,  for  ordinary  week  days 
( Feriae ) are  given  after  the  Octave  of  the  Epi- 
phany. On  days  on  which  there  are  nine  lessons, 
nine  Responsories  are  given.  According  to  the 
present  Roman  custom,  the  ninth  is  replaced  by 
Te  Deum  on  those  days  on  which  it  is  said. 

There  is  also  an  Antiphonary  of  this  description 


p Including  what  we  call  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
q The  older  Roman  custom  was  to  sing  in  the  Octave 
of  Pentecost  and  during  the  following  week  Responsories 
from  the  Psalms  (de  Psalmista)  after  that  from  the  Kings, 
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attributed  to  St.  Gregory,  which  exists  at  St. 
Gall.  It  is  headed  by  au  introduction  in  verse, 
which  begins  thus — 

“ Hoc  quoque  Gregorius  Patres  de  more  secutus, 
Instauravit  opus,  auxit  et  in  melius. 

His  vigiii  Clerus  mentem  couamine  subdat 
Ordinibus,  pascens  hoc  sua  corda  fuvo.” 

(and  so  on  for  14  lines.) 

The  MS.  bears  the  heading — “Incipiunt  Re- 
spousoria  et  Antiphonae  per  circulum  anni.” 
These  are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  in  the 
Antiphonary  just  mentioned,  but  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  monastic  distribution  of 
'psalms  and  lessons. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Antiphonary  is  a large 
number  of  Antiphons,  given  for  the  Benedicite , 
the  Benedictus , and  the  Magnificat  respectively. 

In  a portion  of  an  Antiphonary  (“  ex  vetus- 
tissimo  codice  MS.  membranaeeo  Palatino  signato 
num.  487  in  Bibliotheca  Vaticana,  in  quo  conti- 
nentur  vetustiores,  germanioresque  libelli  Ordinis 
Romani  ”),  containing  the  service  for  Easter 
week,  one  or  more  of  the  Antiphons  to  the 
psalms  for  each  day  is  given  in  Greek,  but 
written  in  Roman  characters,  the  others  remain- 
ing in  Latin.  Thus  at  Vespers  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
the  Antiphon  to  Ps.  cxii.  is  thus  given — 

“ Alleluja.  Piosechete  laos  mu  to  nomo  mu  : clinate  to 
us  hymon  is  ta  rhimata  tu  stomatos  mu. 

V.  Anixo  en  parabolaes  to  stoma  mu  : phthenxomae 
problemata  aparciies.”r 

Those  to  the  other  psalms  at  the  same  Vespers 
are  in  Latin. 

This  may  suffice  to  explain  the  general  nature 
of  Antiphonaries.  The  consideration  of  the  many 
points  of  interest  which  their  details  present  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  [H.  J.  H.] 

ANTISTES. — This  title  appears  to  have 
been  eommon  to  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the 
Early  Church.  As  the  name  “ sacerdos  ” is  com- 
mon to  both  estates  in  respect  of  the  offices  of 
divine  service  which  were  performed  by  both, 
so  in  respect  of  the  government  of  the  Church 
in  which  they  were  associated,  we  find  them 
designated  alike,  sometimes  as  “ Presbyters  ” as 
marking  their  age  and  dignity — sometimes  in 
respect  of  their  “ cure  ” or  charge — as  “ antis- 
tites,”  irpoecTwres,  praepositi.  Thus  in  the  first 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  the 
bishop  and  presbyter  are  both  expressly  classed 
among  the  irpoearTwres,  and  the  corresponding 
title  of  “ Antistites  ” is  evidently  extended  to 
the  second  order  of  the  ministry  by  St.  Augus- 
tine ( Serm . 351  de Poenitentia),  as  follows:  “ Ve- 
niat  (peccator)  ad  antistites , per  quos  illi  in 
ecclesia  claves  ministrantur,  et  . . . a praepo- 
sitis  sacramentorum  accipiat  satisfactionis  suae 
modum.”  Here  it  is  plain  that  “ antistites  in 
ecclesia”  are  not  the  bishop  alone,  but  the  bishop 
and  the  presbyters.  This  usage  of  the  word 
agrees  with  that  of  Archisynagogus  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  may  have  been  suggested 
by  it.  (Thorndike,  Primitive  Government  of 
Churches , voL  i.  p.  34.)  [D.  B.] 

ANTONICUS,  saint,  commemorated  April  19 
(Mart.  Bedae).  [C.] 

r Trpocre'xeTe  Aaos  pov  r<Z  vopo>  pov  ' KkivaTt  to  o5s 
vpotv  ei?  ra  prjpara  too  aroparos  pov . 

aooi£a>  €0  napa.fi oAous  to  (nop. a pov,  <f>0ey(opat  rrpo- 
BAtjpara  an’  ap\rjs. 


ANTONINA,  martyr,  commemorated  June 
10  (Cal.  Byzant .,  Neale).  [C.] 

ANTONINUS.  (1)  Abbat,  Jan.  17  (M. 
Hieron .). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  May  4 (M.  Hieron.). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Apamea,  commemorated  Sept.  2 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.) ; Sept.  3 (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

ANTONIUS.  (1)  The  hermit,  Jan.  17  (Mart. 
Bedae , Cal.  Byzant .,  Armen.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  Aug.  22 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(3)  In  Piacenza,  Sept.  30  (M.  Hieron.). 

(4)  In  Caesarea,  commemorated  Nov.  13 

(Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

ANYSIA,  martyr  of  Thessalonica,  commemo- 
rated Dec.  30  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.) 

APER,  bishop,  commemorated  Sept.  15  (Mart. 
Bedae , Hieron.).  [C.] 

APOCREOS  (’AwSupews). — The  Sunday  in 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Calendar,  which  corresponds 
to  our  Sexagesima  Sunday,  is  called  KvpiaKg 
’A7t Stcpeoos,  because  from  it  the  abstinence  from 
flesh  begins,  though  the  more  strict  observance  of 
the  Lent  fast  does  not  commence  until  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  [Lent.]  The  whole  of  the  preceding 
week  is  also  named  from  this  Sunday,  and  is  a 
kind  of  carnival.  (Daniel,  Codex  Liturgicus,  iv. 
214 ; Suicer,  Thesaurus , s.  v.  ’AnS/cpeas.)  [C.] 

APODOSIS  (’ A-nSSocns). — When  the  com- 
memoration of  a Festival  is  prolonged  over  several 
days,  the  last  day  of  this  period  is  called  in  the 
Greek  Calendar  the  “Apodosis”  of  the  Festival. 
For  instance,  on  the  Thursday  before  Pentecost 
is  the  Apodosis  of  the  Ascension  (cnrodtSorai  rj 
'Eoprrj  rrjs  ’A ra\7)\J/eus).  In  this  case,  and  in 
some  others  (for  instance,  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Transfiguration)  the  Apodosis 
coincides  with  the  octave  ; but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Sometimes  the  period  is  more  than  an 
octave ; Easter-day,  for  instance,  has  its  Apodosis 
on  the  eve  of  the  Ascension : but  generally  it  is 
less  ; the  Nativity  of  the  Theotokos  (Sept.  8),  for 
instance,  has  its  Apodosis  Sept.  12.  (Neale’s 
Eastern  Church , Introd.  7 64 ; Daniel’s  Codex 
Liturgicus , iv.  230.)  [C.) 

APOLLINARIS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at 
Ravenna,  commemorated  July  23  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Bedae).  Antiphon  for  Natalis  Sancti  Apol- 
linaris  in  Liber  Antiphon,  p.  704. 

(2)  Commemorated  Aug.  23  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(3)  “ Avernus,”  Sept.  26  (M.  Hieron.). 

(4)  Bishop,  Oct.  5 (lb.  et  Hieron.).  [C.] 

APOLLINARIUS,  martyr,  commemorated 
June  5 (Mart.  Bedae).  [C.] 

APOLLONIA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Alexandria, 
commemorated  Feb.  9 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.) 

APOLLON,  bishop  and  martyr,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  10  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

APOLLONIUS.  (1)  Commemorated  March 
19  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(2)  Of  Egypt,  commemorated  April  5 (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.);  Dec.  14  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Presbyter,  of  Alexandria,  April  10  (lb.  et 
Hieron.). 

(4)  Senator,  martyr  at  Rome,  April  18  (/J. 
et  Bedae). 
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(5)  Commemorated  July  7 {Mart.  Bedae  et 

Hieron.'). 

(6)  Commemorated  Dec.  23  {M.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

APOSTASY  {aiuxnaaia,  apostasia,  pracvari- 
catio)  is  of  three  kinds.  1.  Apostasy  a fide , or 
perfidiae ; 2.  Apostasy  a religione ; 3.  Apostasy 
ab  ordine  suscepto.  Of  these  the  two  last  will 
be  more  appropriately  considered  under  the 
articles  Monasticism  and  Desertion. 

Apostasy  a fide  is  the  voluntary  and  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  Faith  by  those  who 
have  been  made  members  of  the  Church  by 
baptism.  It  is  voluntary , and  herein  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sin  of  the  lapsed  [Lapsi], 
who  fall  away  through  compulsion  or  the  fear 
of  death  ; it  is  also  complete,  and  consequently  a 
graver  crime  than  heresy,  which  is  the  denial 
of  one  or  more  of  the  articles  of  the  Faith,  but 
not  an  entire  rejection  of  the  Faith  itself.  Lastly, 
Apostasy  is  an  abandonment  of  the  Faith,  and 
therefore  an  offence  which  could  only  be  com- 
mitted by  members  of  the  Church,  by  those 
who  had  in  baptism  taken  the  soldier’s  oath  to 
fight  under  her  standard.  For  this  reason  apos- 
tates were  accounted  to  be  betrayers  of  their 
Master’s  cause,  and  deserters  from  the  ranks 
in  which  they  had  sworn  to  serve.  “ Praeva- 
ricatores  eos  existimamus,  qui  susceptam  fidem 
et  cognitionem  Dei  adeptam  relinquunt ; aliud 
pollicitos,  et  aliud  nunc  agentes  ” (St.  Hilar. 
Piet,  in  Ps.  118,  vers.  119). 

It  would  also  appear  that  catechumens  were 
by  some  considered  capable  of  committing  the 
sin  of  apostasy  (Cod.  Theod.,  De  Apostat.  xvi.  7,  2), 
although  their  guilt  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
the  baptized  apostate. 

Apostates  a fide  were  of  two  classes : those 
who  became  Jews,  and  those  who  became  Pagans. 
Of  the  former  class  there  were  those  who  entirely 
abandoned  the  Christian  Faith,  and  who  there- 
fore were  properly  called  apostates ; and  those 
who  did  not  altogether  reject  it,  but  mingled  to- 
gether Christianity  and  Judaism,  and,  as  it  were, 
made  for  themselves  a new  religion.  Such  were 
the  Coelicolae,  Cerinthiani,  Ebionaei,  Nazaraei, 
Elcesaei,  and  Samsaei.  There  were  others,  again, 
who  were  also  called  apostates,  who,  without 
embracing  any  distinctive  Jewish  doctrines,  ob- 
served parts  of  the  ceremonial  law,  such  as  rest- 
ing on  the  Sabbath,  or  who  kept  the  Jewish 
feasts  and  fasts,  or  consulted  Jews  with  the 
object  of  procuring  charms  for  the  cure  of  sick- 
ness. 

And,  secondly,  there  were  those  who  volun- 
tarily abandoned  Christianity  and  returned  to 
heathenism.  And  persons,  who  without  going 
to  this  length,  accepted  the  office  of  flamen,  or 
who  attended  sacrifices  (except  in  the  discharge 
of  duty),  or  joined  as  actors,  stage  players,  or 
charioteers  in  the  heathen  games,  or  who  sold 
animals  or  incense  for  sacrifice,  or  manufactured 
idols  and  the  like,  were  considered  to  have  be- 
trayed their  faith  and  to  be  guilty  of  a sin  almost 
as  grave  as  that  of  apostasy,  and  to  merit  the 
name  of  apostates  (Devoti.  Inst.  Can.  iv.  3 ; 
Bingham,  Antiq.  xvi.  6,  4). 

The  crime  of  apostasy  was  punished  in  the 
same  way  as  heresy,  though  it  was  a graver 
offence.  There  are  also  special  enactments  in  re- 
ference to  it,  both  in  the  canons  of  Councils  and 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  Christian  emperors. 
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Bv  the  11th  canon  of  the  Oecumenical  Council 
of  Nicaea  (a.d.  325),  those  who  had  voluntarily 
denied  Christ,  if  they  gave  proof  of  hearty  re- 
pentance, were  admitted  for  three  years  amongst 
the  audientes.  For  the  next  seven  years  they 
were  permitted  to  become  substrati,  and  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  church  at  the  same  time  a? 
the  catechumens.  After  the  expiration  of  this 
term  they  were  allowed  to  join  as  consistentes  in 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful ; but  two  years  had 
still  to  elapse  before  they  were  permitted 
to  make  oblations,  or  to  partake  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist;  then  they  were  said  i\6e7 v 4tt\  rb 
re\eiov  (cf.  Beveridge,  land.  Can.  Annotationes 
in  loc.,  and  Bingham,  Antiq.  viii.  3 ; xviii.  1). 

These  provisions  were  an  amelioration  of  the 
earlier  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  we  learn  from 
St.  Cyprian  (a.d.  252).  “Apostatae  vero  et  de- 
sertores  vel  adversarii  et  hostes  et  Christi  Eccle- 
siam  dissipantes,  nec,  si  occisi  pro  nomine  foris 
fuerint,  admitti  secundum  Apostolum  possunt 
ad  ecclesiae  pacem,  quando  nec  Spiritus  nec  Eccle- 
siae  tenuerunt  unitatem  ” (St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  lv. 
ad  fin.). 

By  the  63rd  (or  64th)  of  the  Canons  of  the 
Apostles,  clerks  who  went  into  synagogues  to 
pray  were  deposed  and  excommunicated ; and  if 
laymen  committed  a like  offence  they  were  ex- 
communicated (on  the  interpretation  of  this  canon 
with  regard  to  the  question  whether  or  not  clerks 
were  to  be  excommunicated  as  well  as  deposed, 
see  Beveridge,  land.  Can.  Annotationes,  in  loc.). 
The  same  punishments  were  by  the  65th  (or 
66th)  canon  inflicted  on  clerks  and  laymen  who 
fasted  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  or  upon  any  Sabbath 
Day  except  the  Great  Sabbath,  Easter  Eve ; and 
by  the  69th  (or  70th)  canon,  those  were  included 
who  observed  Jewish  fasts  or  feasts,  or  (canon 
70  or  71)  who  gave  oil  for  consumption  in  syna- 
gogues or  heathen  temples. 

By  the  11th  canon  of  the  “Concilium  Quini- 
sextum,”  or  “ in  Trullo  ” (a.d.  691  or  692),  the 
clergy  and  laity  were  forbidden — the  former  under 
pain  of  deposition,  and  the  latter  under  pain  of 
excommunication — to  eat  unleavened  bread  with 
Jews,  or  to  have  any  friendly  intercourse  with 
them,  or  to  consult  them  in  sickness,  or  even  to 
enter  the  baths  in  their  company. 

In  Africa,  by  the  35th  canon  of  the  3rd 
Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397)  “ Apostaticis  con- 
versis  vel  reversis  ad  Dominum  gratia  vel  re- 
conciliatio  non  negetur.” 

In  the  East,  by  the  29th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  (a.d.  365,  according  to  Beveridge) 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  Judaize  (iovSai{e iv) 
under  the  penalty  of  anathema.  By  the  37th 
and  following  canons  of  the  same  Council  they 
were  forbidden  to  be  present  at  Jewish  or  Pagan 
feasts. 

In  Spain,  the  Council  of  Eliberis  (a.d.  305  or 
306)  contains  several  provisions  for  the  suppres- 
sion and  punishment  of  apostasy  ; for  example, 
by  the  first  canon  persons  of  full  age,  who  after 
baptism  went  to  a heathen  temple  and  sacrificed 
to  an  idol  were  refused  communion,  even  at  the 
hour  of  death.  By  the  46th  canon  of  the  same 
Council  apostates  who  have  not  been  guilty  of 
idolatry  are  admitted  to  communion  after  ten 
years’  penance  ; by  the  49th  the  blessing  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  by  Jews  is  forbidden,  and 
those  who  allow  that  ceremony  to  be  performed 
are  cast  out  altogether  from  the  Church.  Upon 
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this  canon  Hefele  ( Conciliengeschichte , i.  148)  ob- 
serves: “In  Spain  the  Jews  had  become  so  nu- 
merous and  powerful  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  era  that  they  believed  they  might  ven- 
ture to  attempt  to  convert  the  whole  country.  . . 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  period  many 


verts  to  Judaism.” 

Again,  by  the  59th  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Toledo  (a.d.  633),  apostate  Jews  who  practise 
circumcision  are  punished  ; but  (canon  61)  their 
children,  if  believers,  are  not  excluded  from  suc- 
cession to  their  property.  The  next  canon  (62) 
forbids  any  intercourse  between  converted  Jews 
and  those  who  remain  in  their  old  faith  ; and  there 
are  several  other  canons  which  show  that  apos- 
tasy to  Judaism  was  still  a prevalent  crime  in 
Spain  ; as,  for  instance,  the  64th  canon,  which 
ordains  that  the  evidence  of  apostate  Jews  should 
not  be  received  in  a court  of  justice. 

In  the  French  Councils  there  are  several  canons 
relat  ing  to  apostasy.  By  the  22nd  canon  of  the  1st 
Council  of  Arles  (a.d.  314)  it  was  forbidden  to 
g-’ve  communion  to  apostates  who  sought  it  in 
sickness,  until  they  were  restored  to  health,  and 
had  exhibited  proper  evidence  of  their  repent- 
ance. 

By  the  12th  canon  of  the  Council  ofVennes 
(a.d.  465)  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  attend 
Jewish  banquets  or  to  invite  Jews  to  their  own 
tables — a prohibition  which  was  repeated  in  the 
40th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506),  and 
extended  to  laymen  by  the  15th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Epone  (a.d.  517),  and  also  by  the  13th 
canon  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d.  538), 
and  the  15th  canon  of  the  1st  Council  of  Macon 
(A.  D.  581). 

In  the  collections  of  the  Imperial  Law — the 
‘Codex  Theodosianus  ’ (which  was  promulgated 
A.D.  438)  contains  various  provisions  made  by  the 
Christian  emperors  for  the  punishment  of  apos- 
tasy. Constantine  the  Great  ordained  (a.d.  315) 
that  apostates  to  Judaism  should  suffer  “ poenas 
meritas  ” (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  8,  1),  which  were  de- 
fined by  Constantius  (a.d.  357)  to  be  the  confis- 
cation of  the  property  of  the  offender  (Cod. 
Theod.  xvi.  8,  7).  They  were  deprived  by  Valen- 
tinian  the  Younger  (a.d.  383)  of  the  jus  testandi, 
but  the  action  upsetting  the  will  had  to  be 
brought  within  five  ye.ars  of  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  by  persons  who  had  not  in  his 
lifetime  known  of  his  offence,  and  remained 
silent  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7,  3).  Apostates  to  Pa- 
ganism were  deprived  by  Theodosius  the  Great 
(a.d.  381)  of  the  jus  testandi  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7, 
1) ; but  another  constitution  of  the  same  emperor, 
promulgated  A.D.  383,  made  a distinction  be- 
tween the  baptized  (Christiani  ac  fideles')  and 
catechumens  (Christiani  et  catechumeni ),  and  the 
latter  were  permitted  to  execute  testamentary 
dispositions  in  favour  of  their  sons  and  brothers 
german.  By  this  constitution  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  apostates  should  not  only  be  unable, 
with  the  foregoing  exceptions,  to  bequeath  pro- 
perty by  will,  but  should  also  be  incapable  of 
receiving  property  under  the  will  of  another 
person  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7,  2).  One  day  later 
Valentinian  the  Younger  promulgated  through- 
out the  Western  Empire  the  constitution  cited 
above,  which  applied  to  all  classes  of  apostates 
alike  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7,  3).  By  a constitution 
of  the  year  391  the  same  emperor  ordained  that 


baptized  apostates  professing  Paganism  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  bequeathing  by  will,  of 
receiving  property  under  a will,  of  bearing  wit- 
ness in  a court  of  justice,  and  of  succeeding  to  an 
inheritance.  They  were  also  condemned  “ a con- 
sortio  omnium  segregari  ” (on  the  meaning  of 
this  expression  see  the  note  of  Godefroi,  in  loc.j, 
and  were  dismissed  from  all  posts  of  civil  dignity. 
It  was  also  declared  that  these  penalties  remained 
in  force  even  though  the  apostate  repented  of 
his  sin — “ perditis,  hoc  est  sanctum  Baptism um 
profanantibus,  nullo  remedio  poenitentiae  (quae 
solet  aliis  criminibus  prodesse)  succurritur  ” (Cod. 
Theod.  xvi.  7, 4—5).  Arcadius  (a.d.  396)  extended 
the  power  which  his  father  Theodosius  the  Great 
had  given  to  apostate  catechumens  to  make  cer- 
tain testamentary  dispositions,  and  ordained  that 
all  apostates,  whether  baptized  or  catechumens, 
should  have  the  power  to  bequeath  property  to 
their  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  son 
and  daughter,  and  grandson  and  granddaughter 
(Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7,  6).  The  last  constitution 
contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  under  this 
title  is  a very  severe  enactment  of  Valentinian 
the  Third  (a.d.  426),  abrogating  the  provisions 
of  the  above-cited  constitution  of  Valentinian  the 
Younger  of  the  year  323,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
apostates  to  Paganism.  Under  its  provisions  a 
person  could  be  accused  of  apostasy  at  any  time, 
although  five  years  may  have  passed  since  his 
death,  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  accuser 
had  or  had  not  been  privy  to  the  offence.  Apo- 
states were  also  prohibited  from  disposing  of 
their  property  by  will  and  from  alienating  it  by 
sale  or  gift  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7 ult.).  The  “ Para- 
titlon  ” prefixed  to  this  title  in  the  edition  of 
Godefroi  (Leipsic,  1736,  &c.)  gives  a brief  but 
very  useful  summary  of  its  contents. 

The  “ Codex  Repetitae  Praelectionis  ” promul- 
gated by  Justinian  in  December  a.d,  534  contains 
a title,  “ De  Apostatis  ” (Lib.  i.  tit.  7),  the  first 
four  Sections  of  which  relate  to  this  sub  ject,  and 
consist  of  extracts  from  the  “ Codex  Theodosi- 
anus.” 

The  first  section  re-enacts  the  constitution  of 
Constantius  (a.d.  357),  by  which  the  property  of 
apostate  Jews  is  confiscated  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  8, 
7).  The  second  section  contains  that  part  of  the 
constitution  of  Valentinian  the  younger  (a.d. 
383),  which  limits  the  time  in  which  an  accusa- 
tion of  apostasy  could  be  brought  (Cod.  Theod. 
xvi.  7,  3).  In  the  third  section  the  constitution 
of  the  same  empei'or  (a.d.  391)  is  re-enacted, 
which  is  contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  (xvi. 
7,  4),  and  is  cited  above.  The  fourth  section  re- 
peats the  enactment  of  Valentinian  the  Third 
(a.d.  426),  by  which  very  severe  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  apostates  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7 ult. 
cited  above).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  le- 
gislation of  Justinian  was  not  more  tolerant  than 
that  of  his  predecessors  in  its  treatment  of  this 
offence. 

Although  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  title  of  the  Decretals  re- 
lating to  apostasy  is  the  9th  title  of  the  fifth 
book  (“  De  Apostatis  et  Reiterantibus  Baptisma”). 
The  subject  is  also  considered  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (Summa  Theol.  2-2,  quaestio  12).  [I.  B.] 

APOSTATE  (<xTo<7TctT7}s,  apostata,  praevari- 
cator ).  See  Apostasy-. 

APOSTLE  (in  Hagiologyj.  The  word 
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i tto\os  is  used  in  the  Greek  Calendar  to  designate 
not  only  those  who  are  called  Apostles  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  the  Seventy  Disciples  and 
others  who  were  companions  of  the  Apostles, 
strictly  so  called.  It  is  applied,  for  instance,  to 
Agabus,  Rufus,  Asyncritus,  and  others,  supposed 
to  be  of  the  Seventy  (April  8) ; and  to  Ananias 
of  Damascus  (Oct.  1).  But  the  Apostles,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  are  distinguished  from  others  to 
whom  the  title  is  applied  by  some  epithet  or 
description.  For  instance,  Nov.  30  is  described 
as  the  Festival  rod  ayiov  ivdo^ov  Kai  Tvavcvtyi)- 
fxov  1 Ktvo(Tt6\ov  ’Avdpeov  rod  IIpuroK\7)TOV, 
k.t. ; SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  described  by 
the  terms  TrpwroKopu<pdioi,  in  addition  to  the 
epithets  applied  to  St.  Andrew.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Constantinople  “Typicum”  expressly 
forbids  St.  Peter  to  be  called  the  Apostle  of  Rome, 


inasmuch  as  he  was  a teacher  and  enlightener  of 
the  whole  world ; and  it  hints  that  if  any  place 
is  to  be  connected  with  his  name,  it  should  be 
Antioch  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  261). 

The  term  ’laa-rrSa-roXos,  the  equal  of  the 
Apostles,  is  applied  to 

1.  Bishops  supposed  to  be  consecrated  by 
Apostles ; as  Abercius  of  Hierapolis  (Oct.  22). 

2.  Holy  women  who  were  companions  of  the 
Apostles:  as  Mary  Magdalene,  J unia,  and  Thekla. 

3.  Princes  who  have  aided  the  spread  of  the 
Faith ; as  Constantine  and  Helena  in  the  Ortbo 
dox  Greek  Church,  and  Vladimir  in  the  Russian 
Church. 

4.  The  first  preachers,  or  “ Apostles,”  of  the 

Faith  in  any  country ; as  Nina,  in  the  Georgian 
Calendar  (Neale,  Eastern  Churchy  Introd.  p. 
761).  [C.] 


APOSTLES  IN  CHRISTIAN  ART.  § 1.  I 
In  representations  of  the  Twelve,  antecedent  to  | 
the  year  1300  A.D.  or  thereabouts,  only  slight 
variations  of  treatment  are  to  be  observed, 
whether  in  Eastern  or  in  Western  monuments. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  speak  separately  of  these 
two  classes. 

§ 2.  Of  the  Eastern  and  Greeh  Churches. — 
Eastern  monuments  of  an  early  date  are  very 
limited  in  number,  owing  to  the  destructive  zeal, 
first  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  afterwards,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  Turks.  And  among  these  the  only 
representations  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  known  to 
the  present  writer  are  the  following.  In  an  early 
Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  written  at 
Zagba  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  year  585  A.D.,  now 
in  the  Library  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  is  a 
picture  of  the  Ascension,  in  which  twelve  (not 
eleven  only)  Apostles  are  represented,  the  Virgin 
Mary  standing  in  the  midst  of  them  (see  this 
figured  under  Angels).  Of  about  the  same  date 
are  some  mosaics  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Thessalonica,  figured  by  Texier  and  Pullan  in 
their  ‘ Byzantine  Architecture/  pi.  xl.,  xli.  Se- 
parate representations  of  many  of  the  Apostles 
will  be  found  among  the  illuminations  of  the 
Menologium  Graecorum  of  the  emperor  Basil. 
These,  though  of  considerably  later  date  (10th  or 
11th  century),  are  all  but  identical  in  character 


with  those  above  mentioned.  Indeed  the  reli- 
gious art  of  the  Greeks,  as  everything  else  per- 
taining to  religion,  has  been  stereotyped  once  for 
all  from  the  close  of  the  8th  century  until  now. 
“ Greek  art,”  says  M.  Didron,  “ is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  place.  The  painter  of  the 
Morea  reproduces  at  this  day  art  such  as  it  was 
at  Venice  in  the  10th  century;  and  those  Vene- 
tians again  reproduce  the  art  of  Mount  Athos 
four  or  five  centuries  before.  The  costume  of 
the  personages  represented  is  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  the  same,  not  only  in  shape,  but 
in  colour  and  drawing,  even  to  the  very  number 
and  size  of  the  folds  of  a dress.”  For  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks,  at  all  times,  religious  art  has  been, 
what  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Seventh  General 
Council  described  it — not  a matter  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  inventive  power  of  painters,  but  by 
the  prescriptions  and  tradition  of  the  Church 
(Labbe’s  Concil.  tom.  vii.  col.  831). 

§ 3.  Early  Monuments  in  the  West. — Repre- 
sentations of  the  Apostles  in  monuments  of  early 
date,  still  existing  in  Italy  and  in  France,  are 
very  numerous,  and  of  very  various  kinds ; as, 
for  example,  in  mosaics,  frescoes,  marble  sarco- 
phagi, and  even  in  smaller  objects  of  art,  such 
as  vessels  of  glass  or  ornaments  of  bronze.  The 
principal  works  in  which  these  are  figured  or  de- 
scribed are  enumerated  in  § 12  below. 
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§ 4.  Costume  and  Insignia. — In  all  the  early 
monuments  above  referred  to,  whether  of  the 
East  or  of  the  West,  in  which  the  Twelve  are 
represented,  almost  exactly  the  same  costume 
and  insignia  are  attributed  to  them.  Only  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  [see  Paul  and  Peter  below] 
have  any  special  attributes.  The  dress  assigned 
to  them  is  a long  tunic  reaching  to  the  feet  (with 
rare  exceptions,  which  are  confined,  as  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  to  some  of  the  Roman  catacombs) 
and  with  a pallium  (IpaTiov)  as  an  outer  gar- 
ment. The  insignia  by  which  they  are  designated 
are  a roll  of  a book  ( volumen ) generally  in  the 
left  hand,  indicative  of  their  office  as  Preachers 
of  the  Divine  Word,  or  a chaplet  (corona),  also 
held  in  the  hand,  significant  either  of  the  Mar- 
tyr’s crown,  or  of  what  is  but  a slight  variation 
of  the  same  idea,  the  crown  of  Victory  which 
the  Lord  bestows  upon  them  who  contend  faith- 
fully unto  the  end.  The  scroll  above  spoken  of 
is  sometimes  replaced  by  a codex  or  book  of  the 
more  modern  form  (this  latter  is  generally  the 
distinctive  mark  of  a bishop).  In  the  mosaics  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Thessalonica  above  mentioned  (§  2) 
the  roll  is  assigned  to  some,  the  codex  to  others, 
while  others  are  represented  without  either. 
[For  an  example  of  the  codex  assigned  to  an 
apostle  in  Western  Art,  see  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon. 
tom.  ii.  tab.  xliii.,  a monument  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury.] They  are  occasionally  represented  as  seated 
on  ‘ thrones  ’ or  chairs  of  state  (see  woodcut,  p. 
106)  in  reference  to  their  delegated  authority 
(compare  Luke  xxii.  30)  to  rule  in  Christ’s  name 
over  the  Church.  And  in  one  mosaic,  probably 
of  the  5th  century,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  in 
Fonte  at  Ravenna,  all  the  Twelve  wear  a kind  of 
tiara  or  peaked  cap,  suggestive  of  the  thought 
that  the  office  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Church 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  High  Priest  under 
the  Law.  [See  further  under  Tiara.]  This 
monument  is  engraved  by  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon. 
tom.  i.  tab.  lxx. 

§ 5.  Names  of  the  Apostles  in  early  Monuments. 
— In  early  representations  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  Twelve  the  addition  of  names  to  each  is 
of  very  exceptional  occurrence.  The  only  ex- 
ample known  to  the  present  writer  is  that  of  a 
mosaic  referred  to  above  in  the  church  of  St.  | 
John  in  Fonte  at  Ravenna.  The  arrangement 
there  is  a circular  one,  the  figures  being  so  dis- 
posed that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  occupy  the 
principal  position,  while  the  names,  and  figures, 
of  the  rest  occur  in  the  following  order : An- 
dreas— Jacobus — Joannes  — Philipus — B ar- 
tolom  eus — Simon — Judas  T h adeus — Jacobus 
mi — Matf.us — Thomas.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  number  Twelve  is  obtained,  after  insert- 
ing the  name  of  St.  Paul,  by  omitting  that  of 
Mathias.  This  last  omission  is  generally  made 
in  similar  enumerations  of  the  Twelve  in  later 
centuries. 

§ 6.  Mode  of  representation. — In  Western  mo-  | 
numents  of  the  first  eight  centuries  (the  period 
with  which  we  are  here. principally  concerned) 
the  Twelve  are  almost  invariably  represented  as 
standing,  or  as  seated,  on  either  side  of  our  Lord, 
who  is  either  figured  in  His  human  person,  or 
(much  more  rarely)  symbolically  designated.  In  , 
either  case  He  is  distinguished  from  the  Apostles 
themselves  by  conventional  designations  of  higher 
dignity.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves symbolical  designations  sometimes  take  the 


1 lace  of  any  more  direct  representation,  while  iu 
other  cases,  as  on  many  of  the  sarcophagi,  the 
two  modes  of  representation  are  combined. 

§ 7.  j Direct  representation — In  many  early  mo- 
numents (see  under  Paul  and  Peter)  there  has 
been  an  evident  attempt  at  portraiture  in  the 
case  of  the  two  “ chiefest  Apostles.”  Of  the  rest, 
some  are  represented  as  of  youthful  appearance, 
and  beardless,  others  as  bearded,  and  of  more  ad- 
vanced years.  But  beyond  this  no  special  tradi- 
tionary rules  of  representation  can  be  traced  >n 
early  monuments. 

§ 8.  Symbolical  designation. — Of  the  symbols 
employed  to  represent  the  Twelve,  the  most 
common  is  that  of  twelve  sheep,  adopted~(so  it 
has  been  thought)  with  reference  to  those  words 
of  Our  Lord,  “ Behold  I send  you  forth  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves.”  These  twelve  sheep  are 
commonly  represented  six  on  either  side  of  Our 
Lord  (personally  or  symbolically  represented), 
who  is  generally  seen  standing  upon  a rock, 
whence  flow  four  streams.  To  such  a repre- 
sentation Paulinus  refers  (in  his  Epist.  xxxii.  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Severus,  bishop  of  Milevis 
in  Africa ; Migne,  P.  C.  C.  tom.  lxi.  p.  366)  in 
speaking  of  his  own  church  at  Nola  in  Campania. 
He  is  writing  circ.  400  a.d. 

“ Petram  superstat  Ipse  petra  Ecclesiae, 

De  qua  sonori  quatuor  fontes  meant, 
Evangelistae,  viva  Christi  flumina.” 

The  two  groups,  each  of  six  sheep,  are  generally 
represented  as  issuing  from  two  towers  repre- 
senting Betnlehem  and  Jerusalem,  the  cities  of  the 
birth  and  the  passion  of  Our  Lord,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  as  it  were,  of  that  Life  upon  earth, 
of  which  the  Apostles  were  the  chosen  witnesses. 
Another  symbol,  founded  also,  in  all  probability 
on  words  of  Our  Lord  (“  Be  ye  ...  . harmless  as 
doves,”  Matt.  x.  16)  is  that  of  twelve  doves.  Pau- 
linus, bishop  of  Nola,  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
speaks  of  a mosaic  picture  on  the  roof  of  the  apse 
of  his  church,  on  which  was  represented,  inter 
alia,  a Cross. surrounded  with  a ‘ Corona,’  a circle 
of  light,  to  use  his  own  words,  and  round  about 
this  Corona  the  figures  of  twelve  doves,  emblem- 
atic of  the  twelve  Apostles.  Beneath  this  picture 
was  the  following  inscription,  descriptive  of  its 
meaning : — 

“ Pleno  coruscat  Trinitas  mysterio : 

Stat  Christus  agno ; vox  Patris  caelo  tonat ; 

Et  per  columbam  Spiritus  Sanctus  fluit, 

Crucem  corona  lucido  cingit  globo, 

Cui  coronae  sunt  corona  Apostoli, 

Quorum  figura  est  in  columbarum  choro.’’ 

A representation®  of  the  Twelve,  nearly  an- 
swering to  this  description,  forms  the  frieze  of  an 
early  sarcophagus  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Marseilles,  and  figured  below  (after  Millin,  Voy- 
ages, etc.  plate  lvi.  6).  Yet  other  symbols  are 


occasionally  used  in  designation  of  Apostles,  but 
these,  as  being  less  capable  of  definite  interpre- 
tation, are  rather  accompaniments  of  personal 


» A crucifix  with  twelve  doves  upon  the  four  portions 
of  the  cross  itself,  in  the  apse  of  the  church  of  St.  Clement 
at  Rome,  is  of  the  1 3th  century.  So  Didron,  in  the  Annales 
Archaeologiqnes,  tom.  xxvi.  p.  17.  This  cross  is  figured  by 
Allcgranza,  Sjp*egazume,  &c.,  tom.  i.  p.  118. 
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representations  of  the  Twelve,  than  substitutes 
for  them.  Such  are  palm  trees,  vines,  and  other 
trees,  to  which  a mystical  reference  was  given 
in  Christian  art  as  well  as  in  early  Christian 
literature.  St.  Hilary  of  Poitou,  commenting  on 
Matt.  xiii.  (the  parable  of  the  ‘ Sinapis  ’ or  Mus- 
tard Plant),  sees  in  the  seed  committed  to  the 
ground,  and  then  springing  up  therefrom,  a type 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  branches  of  the  tree,  put 
forth  by  the  Power  of  Christ,  and  embracing  the 
whole  earth  beneath  their  shade,  a type  of  the 
Apostles,  branches  to  which  the  Gentiles,  like 
birds  of  the  air,  should  fly  from  the  world’s 
troubling  storms,  and  find  rest.  St.  Augustine 
uses  nearly  similar  language  in  reference  to  the 
same  parable.  (Sermo  in  Festo  8.  Laurentii.') 
And  this  traditional  application  affords  a pro- 


bable interpretation  of  the  small  bush-like  trees* 
which  are  seen  associated  in  some  early  frescoes 
with  figures  of  Our  Lord  and  the  Apostles.  The 
symbolism  of  the  vine  resulted  naturally  from 
the  words  addressed  to  His  disciples  by  Our  Lord 
(“  I am  the  vine  : ye  are  the  branches,”  Joh.  xv. 
5).  The  palm-tree,  as  the  recognised  symbol  of 
victory  and  of  triumph,  was  suggestive  of  the 
same  thoughts  as  those  indicated  by  the  victor’s 
chaplet  ( corona ) which  Apostles  often  bear  in 
their  hands,  or  have  bestowed  upon  them  by  a 
hand  from  heaven. 

Yet  one  other  symbol  may  be  referred  to, 
unique  of  its  kind,  adopted,  so  it  has  been  inge- 
niously suggested, c by  some  poor  man  who  could 
not  by  any  other  more  elaborate  means  express  the 
Christian  faith  and  hope  in  which  he  rested.  On 


the  walls  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus  is  an 
inscription,  in  rude  characters,  much  such  as 
that  here  given  : — ■ 


IaaaaaX^  aaaaaa) 


The  central  letters  of  the  inscription  are  believed 
to  represent  the  A and  fl,  which  frequently  occur 
in  early  monuments  as  symbols  of  Our  Lord ; 
while  the  twelve  letters  on  either  side  signify 
the  twelve  Apostles,  who  in  early  monuments, 
and  especially  on  sarcophagi,  are  frequently  re- 
presented, six  on  either  hand. 

§ 9.  Later  conventional  designations  of  the 
different  Apostles. — Christian  art  in  the  West 
for  the  last  five  centuries,  or  rather  more,  has 
assigned  special  attributes  to  each  one  of  the 
Twelve,  most  of  them  having  reference  to  late 
traditions  concerning  them,  unknown  to  the  early 
Church.  These  traditions,  by  their  late  date, 
lie  beyond  the  range  properly  embraced  by  the 
present  work.  But  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
and  contrast  with  the  older  representations  above 
described,  it  may  be  well  very  briefly  to  notice 
them.  For  fuller  particulars,  the  reader  should 
consult  Didron’s  Manuel  d’Iconographie  (see  be- 
low § 12)  and  Jameson’s  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art. 

§ 10.  As  Authors  of  separate  Articles  of  the 
Creed. — Probably  the  earliest  of  these  later  modes 
(after  1300  a.d.)  of  designating  the  several 
Apostles,  is  that  of  assigning  to  each  (written  on 
a scroll  held  in  the  hand)  the  particular  article 
of  the  Creed  of  which  each  was,  by  tradition,  the 
author.  (For  the  tradition  as  to  this  authorship, 
see  Durandi,  Rationale , lib.  iv.  cap.  xxv.)  In  the 
cathedral  church  of  Albi  (Didrcn,  Manuel  d’ Icc- 
nogmjohie,  p.  304)  the  Apostles  are  represented 
in  this  manner. 


§ 11.  Distinguished  by  special  Insignia. — As 
an  example  of  yet  another  mode  of  designating 
the  Apostles  individually,  we  may  refer  (with 
M.  Didron)  to  a series  of  enamels  by  Leonard 
Limousin  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Chartres. 
The  Twelve  are  there  represented  with  the  fol- 
lowing insignia : — St.  Peter  with  the  Keys  ; St. 
Paul  with  a Sword ; d St.  Andrew  with  a Cross, 
saltier- wise ; e St.  John  with  a Chalice  ;f  St.  James 
the  Less  with  a Book  £ and  a Club  ; d St.  James  the 
Elder  with  a Pilgrim’s  Staff,1*  a broad  Hat h with 
scallop-shells,  and  a Book ; e St.  Thomas  with  an 
Architect’s  Square;*  St.  Philip  with  a small 


b As,  for  example,  in  that  of  our  Lord  as  the  giver  of 
the  Divine  Word,  with  two  Apostles  on  either  side,  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome.  Aringhi,  R.  S.  tom.  ii. 
p.  329  ; figured  also  in  Vestiarium  Christianum,  pi.  xii. 

C Lupi  (Antonmaria),  Dissertazione,  &c.  Faenza,  1785, 
4 to. ; tom.  i.  p.  260. 

d As  the  instrument  by  which  he  was  believed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  : or  (so  Durandus,  Rat.  i.  cap.  iii.  16) 
as  a soldier  of  Christ,  armed  (so  he  probably  would  suggest) 
with  “ the  sword  of  the  Spirit.” 

e « En  sautoir the  “ crux  decussata,”  shaped  like  an 
X,  and  generally  known  as  St.  Andrew’s  Cross.  In  Greek 
Martyrologies  (and  in  one  or  two  Western  examples) 
St.  Andrew  is  depicted  as  crucified  on  a cross  of  the  ordi- 
nary form.  See  the  Menologium  Graecorum,  vol.  i.  p.  221 
(Nov.  30). 

f Originally  perhaps  with  reference  to  the  words  (Matt, 
xx.  23),  “ Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  my  cup.”  For  the  later 
legendary  stories  of  a poisoned  chalice  given  to  him,  see 
Jameson,  S.  and  L.  Art,  vol  i.  p.  159. 

g Equivalent  to  the  scroll  (see  $ 4)  of  primitive 
Christian  art. 

b All  the  insignia  here  mentioned  are  assigned  to  St. 
James  (the  St.  Iago  of  Spanish  legend),  as  the  patron  of 
pilgrims.  The  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  the  reputed 
place  of  St.  Iago’s  burial,  was  a favourite  object  of  medi- 
aeval devotion. 

i in  allusion  to  a beautiful  legendary  story  (Jameson, 
5.  and  L.  A.  p.  246),  in  respect  of  which  St.  Thomas  Is 
recognised  as  the  patron  of  architects  and  buildera. 
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Cross,  the  staff  of  which  is  knotted  like  a reed  ;k 
St.  Matthew  with  a Pike  (or  Spear)  ;m  St.  Ma- 
thias with  an  Axe;m  St.  Bartholomew  with  a 
Book  n and  a Knife  ; m St.  Simon  with  a Saw.0 

§ 12.  Authorities  referred  to. — In  the  follow- 
ing section  are  enumerated  the  principal  works 
in  which  the  monuments  above  referred  to  are 
figured  or  described.  For  the  Syriac  MS.  re- 
ferred to  in  § 2,  see  the  Bibliotheca  Medicea  of 

S.  E.  Assemanus,  Florentiae,  fol.  1742.  For  the 
Greek  Monuments,  see  Texier  and  Pullan,  Byzan- 
tine Architecture , fol.  London,  1864.  The  Me.no- 
logium  Graecorum  referred  to  in  § 2 was  published 
at  Urbino,  3 vols.  fol.  1727.  And  on  the  subject 
of  the  later  Greek  Religious  Art  generally,  see  Di- 
dron,  Manuel  cT Iconographie  Chretienne , Grecque , 
et  Latine , Paris,  1845.  (This  is  a French  trans- 
lation of  the  'Epynveia  rys  £ wypa<pucris , or 
‘Painter’s  Guide’  of  Penselinos,  a monk  of  Mount 
Athos  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  recognised 
authority  in  the  school  of  Greek  Art  which  has 
its  centre  in  the  same  “ holy  mountain  ” to  this 
day.  Ifj  is  enriched  with  very  valuable  notes  by 
the  editor.  For  what  relates  to  the  Apostles, 
see  p.  299  sqq.)  For  early  monuments  at  Rome 
and  Ravenna  — Ciampini,  Vetera  Monumenta, 
Romae,  fol.  1699 ; and  for  those  of  the  Roman 
Catacombs  more  particularly  — Aringhi,  Boma 
Subterranea,  2 vols.  fol.  Romae,  1651,  or  Bottari, 
Sculture  e Pitture  sagre , etc.,  Romae,  fol.  1737  ; 
Perret,  Catacombes  de  Rome,  6 vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1851  (not  always  to  be  depended  on  in  matters 
of  detail) ; Alemannus,  de  Parietinis  Lateranen- 
sibus,  Romae,  4°  1625  ; and  for  ancient  ornaments 
in  Glass,  chiefly  from  the  Roman  Catacombs, 
Garrucci,  Vetri  ornati , etc.  Roma,  1864.  For 
monuments  at  Verona,  Maffei,  Verona  Illustrata, 
fol.  1732 ; and  at  Milan,  Allegranza  (Giuseppe), 
Spiegazione  e Riflessioni,  etc.,  Milano,  4°  1757. 
For  early  sarcophagi  at  Arles,  Marseilles,  Aix, 
and  other  towns  in  France,  the  chief  authority 
is  Millin,  Voyages  dans  les  Departemens  du  Midi 
de  la  France , 8°  and  4°  Paris,  1807-1811.  One 
monument  of  special  interest,  that  of  the  Sancta 
Pudentiana  at  Rome  (the  figures  of  the  Twelve, 
ten  only  of  which  now  remain,  are  believed  with 
good  reason  to  be  of  the  4th  century,  though 
the  upper  part  of  the  mosaic  is  of  the  8th)  may 
best  be  studied  in  the  coloured  drawing  and 
description  given  by  Labarte,  Histoire  des  Arts 
Industries,  etc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  166  sqq.,  and  the 
Album  of  Plates,  vol.  ii.  pi.  cxxi.  This  mosaic 
is  also  represented  in  Gaily  Knight,  Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture  of  Italy  (London,  1842),  vol.  i. 
pi.  xxiii.  [W.  B.  M.] 

APOSTLES’  FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS. 
— I.  Festivals.  — 1.  In  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (viii.  33,  § 3)  we  find  abstinence  from 
labour  enjoined  on  certain  “ days  of  the  Apostles  ” 
(ras  ryxipas  tu>v  airoaroXuv  apyei ruaav),  but 

k “ Petite  croix  de  roseaux.”  So  Didron.  A reference 
to  Jameson’s  S.  and  L.  A.  p.  242,  and  to  the  drawing  there 
given,  suggests  the  explanation  above  given.  The  shape 
described  is  that  of  a traveller's  staff;  and  the  emblem 
marks  the  apostle  as  a preacher  of  Christ  crucified  to 
distant  nations. 

m See  note  d,  preceding  page. 

" See  note  6,  preceding  page. 

0 According  to  Western  tradition  he  was  sawn  asunder ; 
but  in  the  Greek  representation  of  his  martyrdom  he 
is  affixed  to  a cross  exactly  like  that  of  our  Saviour 
(Jameson,  voL  i.  p.  253). 


what  these  days  were  does  not  appear,  though 
the  injunction  to  abstain  from  labour  betokens 
a great  festival. 

2.  As  the  services  of  Easter  week,  following 
the  evangelic  narrative  of  the  events  after  the 
Resurrection,  placed  a commemoration  of  the 
solemn  sending  and  consecration  of  the  Apostles 
(St.  John  xx.  21-23)  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  this  day  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
called  “ the  Sunday  of  the  Apostles.”  This 
Sunday  was  one  of  the  highest  festivals  in  the 
Ethiopian  Calendar  (Alt,  Christliche  Cultus,  ii. 
33,  184). 

3.  In  the  West  the  commemoration  of  all  the 
Apostles  was  anciently  joined  with  that  of  the 
two  great  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; and 
this  festival  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
its  first  institution,  the  only  festival  in  honour 
of  the  Apostles ; for  we  find  in  the  Missae  for 
that  festival  in  the  Leonine  Sacrameniary 
(Migne’s  Patrol,  vol.  55,  p.  44)  an  “oratio  super 
oblata,”  which  runs,  “ Omnipotens  sempiterno 
Deus,  qui  nos  omnium  apostolorum  merita  sub 
una  tribuisti  celebritate  venerari.”  And  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  also  wfien  the 
“ Epistola  ad  Chromatium”  quoted  by  Cas- 
siodorus  (in  Leonine  Sacram.  p.  44)  was  written ; 
for  we  there  read  that  the  Apostles  were  com- 
memorated on  one  day,  “ ut  dies  varii  non 
videantur  dividere  quos  una  dignitas  Apostolatus 
in  coelesti  gloria  fecit  esse  sublimes.” 

4.  It  was  no  doubt  from  this  close  connection 
with  the  Festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29) 
that  the  Festival  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (2 vva^is 
rwv  SwSeKa  ’ Airo(TT6\(t)v)  came  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  orthodox  Greek  church  on  the  morrow  of 
that  festival — June  30 — as  it  is  to  this  day. 
This  is  a great  festival,  with  abstinence  from 
labour  ('Apyla). 

5.  In  the  Armenian  calendar,  the  Saturday  of 
the  sixth  week  after  Pentecost  is  dedicated  to  the 
Twelve  Holy  Apostles,  and  their  chiefs,  Peter 
and  Paul ; and  the  Tuesday  in  the  fifth  week 
after  the  elevation  of  the  Cross  is  dedicated  to 
Ananias  of  Damascus,  Matthias,  Barnabas,  Philip, 
Stephen,  Silas  and  Silvanus,  and  the  Twrelve 
Apostles.  (Alt,  Christliche  Cultus,  ii.  242,  256.) 

6.  The  Micrologus  tells  us  (c.  55)  that  on 
May  1,  “invenitur  in  Martyrologiis  sive  in 
Sacramentariis  festivitas  SS.  Philippi  et  Jacob. 
et  omnium  Apostolorum.”  The  existing  Mar- 
tyrologies  and  Sacramentaries,  however,  men- 
tion no  commemoration  on  May  1,  beyond  that 
of  SS.  Philip  and  James  ; but  the  mention  of  a 
commemoration  of  all  Apostles  may  have  arisen  _ 
from  the  “ Deposition”  of  the  bodies  of  SS.  Philip 
and  James  in  the  “Basilica  omnium  Apostolo- 
rum.” (Binterim’s  Denkwurdigkeiten,  v.  i.  365  ; 
Wetzer  and  Welte’s  Kirchenlexicon,  xii.  57.) 

7.  The  15th  of  July  is  in  the  Roman  calendar 
the  Feast  of  the  “Division  of  the  Apostles,” 
(Divisio  SS.  Apostolorum).  This  was  probably 
intended  to  commemorate  the  traditional  event 
related  by  Rufinus  (H.  E.,  i.  9),  that  the  Apostles, 
before  leaving  Jerusalem  to  begin  their  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  determined 
by  lot  the  portions  of  the  world  which  each 
should  evangelise.  By  others,  however,  the 
Feast  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  “ Divisio 
ossium  Petri  et  Pauli.”  The  legend  to  which 
this  refers  is  as  follows : — The  remains  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  placed  together  after  their 
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martyrdom,  and  when  Pope  Sylvester,  at  the 
consecration  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter, 
desired  to  place  the  sacred  remains  of  the  patron 
saint  in  an  altar,  it  was  found  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  of  St.  Paul ; but  after 
fasting  and  prayer,  a divine  voice  revealed  that 
the  larger  bones  were  those  of  the  Preacher,  the 
smaller  of  the  Fisherman;  and  they  were  con- 
sequently placed  in  the  churches  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  respectively.  (Ciampini,  de  Sacris 
Aedificiis , p.  53,  quoting  Beleth,  Explicat.  Divin. 
Offic.  c.  138.) 

II.  Fasts. — 1.  As  early  as  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (v.  20,  § 7)  we  find  the  week  fol- 
lowing the  octave  of  Pentecost  marked  as  a fast. 
The  intention  of  this  probably  was,  as  no  fast 
was  allowable  in  the  joyful  season  between  Pasch 
and  Pentecost,  lhat  men  should  endeavour  to 
render  themselves  fit  recipients  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  subsequent  mortification. 
This  fast  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  eve  of 
the  Festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  as  it 
now  filled  the  whole  space  between  the  “ Apostle 
Sunday”  and  the  great  commemorations  of  the 
Apostles  on  June  29  and  June  30,  it  came  to  be 
called  the  “ Apostles’  Fast,”  N^o-rei'a  t£>v  aylu v 
'AttocttoAwu.  (Augusti,  Randbuch  der  Christl. 
Archaologie,  iii.  481.) 

2.  There  is  a collect  for  a Fast  in  the  mass 
already  referred  to  in  the  Leonine  Sacramentary. 
This,  perhaps,  indicates  that  an  extraordinary 
fast,  instituted  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo  for  the 
relief  of  Pome,  or  for  some  other  reason,  con- 
curred with  the  Festival  of  All  Apostles.  (Note 
in  the  Leonine  Sacram.  Migne’s  Patrol,  vol.  55, 
p.  44.) 

III.  Dedications. — A church  (MapTvptov'),  de- 

dicated to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  second  in 
splendour  only  to  that  of  St.  Sophia,  was  built 
at  Constantinople  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
intended  it  for  the  place  of  his  own  sepulture 
(Eusebius,  Vita  Constantini , lib.  iv.,  cc.  58—60). 
He  also  dedicated  at  Capua,  in  honour  of  the 
Apostles,  a church  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Constantinian  {Liber  Pontif.,  under  ‘ Sylvester,’ 
Muratori  Scriptores,  iii.  1).  The  ancient  church 
at  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Apostles,  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  by  Pope  Pelagius  I.  (555-560),  and 
completed  by  his  successor  John  III.  (560-573). 
(Ciampini,  de  Sacris  Aedif.  p.  137.)  [C.] 

APOSTOLUS,  the  formal  missive  of  the  judge 
of  a lower  court,  whereby  a cause  was  trans- 
ferred to  a higher  court  to  which  appeal  had 
been  made  from  him.  See  Justinian,  Cod.  vii. 
62,  &c.  &c.,  and  under  Appeals.  [A.  W.  H.] 

APOSTOLICAL  CANONS.  About  500 
A.D.,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a Roman  monk  of  great 
learning,  at  the  request  of  Stephen,  Bishop  of 
Salona,  made  a collection  of  Greek  canons,  trans- 
lating them  into  Latin.  At  the  head  of  this 
collection  he  placed  50  canons,  with  this  title, 
11  Incipiunt  Regulae  Ecclesiasticae  sanctorum 
Apostolorum,  prolatae  per  Clementem  Ecclesiae 
Romanae  Pontifieem.”  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, Dionysius  says  in  the  preface  to  his  work, 
“ In  principio  itaque  canones,  qui  dicuntur  Apos- 
tolorum, de  Graeco  transtulimus,  quibus  quia 
plurimi  consensum  non  praebuere  facilem,  hoc 
ipsum  vestram  noluimus  ignorare  sanctitatem, 
quamvis  postea  quaedam  copstituta  pontificum 
ex  ipsis  canonibus  assumpta  esse  videantur.” 


These  words  obviously  point  to  a difference  of 
opinion  prevailing  in  the  Church,  though  it  has 
been  doubted  by  some  whether  the  dissentients 
spoken  of  rejected  the  canons  altogether,  or 
merely  denied  that  they  were  the  work  of  the 
apostles.  And  with  regard  to  the  last  clause,  it 
is  much  disputed  whether  prevtous  popes  can  be 
shown  to  have  known  and  cited  these  canons.4 
Hefele  denies  that  “ Pontifiees  ” means  Popes,  and 
would  understand  it  of  bishops  in  their  synodical 
constitutions. b 

The  subsequent  course  taken  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  relation  to  these  canons  is  not  altogether 
clear.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  5th  century 
Pope  Gelasius  published  a decree  De  Libris  non  re - 
cipiendis,  and  in  the  text  of  this  decree  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  Decretum  Gratiani  there  appears, 
amongst  other  rejected  works,  4 Liber  canonum 
Apostolorum  apoeryphus.’  But  it  is  said  that 
these  words  are  not  found  in  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  of  the  decree,  and  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  in 
speaking  of  it,  expressly  says  that  Gelasius  is 
silent  as  to  the  Apostolical  Canons.  Moreover. 
Dionysius,  who  was  by  birth  a Scythian,  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  to  Rome  until  after  the  death 
of  Gelasius,  and  consequently  his  collection  cannot 
have  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  decree.0 

Hefele  therefore  thinks  that  the  words  in  ques- 
tion were  for  the  first  time  inserted  by  Pope  Hor- 
misdas  (514-523),  when  he  republished  the  decree 
‘ De  Libris  non  recipiendis  ’ ( Conciliengeschichte , i. 
719).d  If  so,  the  point  is  not  very  material.  It 
is  clear  that  Dionysius,  in  setting  forth  a later 
collection  during  the  popedom  of  Hormisdas  (of 
which  the  preface  alone  is  now  extant)  left  out 
these  canons.  He  says : “ Canones  qui  dicuntur 
Apostolorum  et  Sardicensis  concilii  atque  Afri- 
canae  provinciae  quos  non  admisit  universitas , ego 
quoque  in  hoc  opere  praetermisi,  &c.”  e 

» Bishop  Pearson  contends  that  Leo,  Innocent,  and  Ge- 
lasius himself,  refer  to  them  ( Vindic.  Ignat.,  part  i.  cap. 
iv.) ; but  this  has  been  as  strongly  denied.  Bickell  thinks 
that  Dionysius  may  have  had  in  view  expressions  of 
Siricius  {Ep.  ad  Din.  Episc.,  anno  386)  and  Innocent  {Ep. 
ad  Victric.,  anno  404),  which,  however,  he  conceives  him 
to  have  misunderstood  {Gesch.  des  Kirchenrechts,  p.  74). 
Yon  Drey  seems  to  think  the  canons  were  not  known  at 
Rome  till  the  version  of  Dionysius ; but  Hefele  observes 
that  they  might  have  been  known  in  their  Greek  form. 
Dionysius  in  his  preface  says  that  he  had  been  exhorted 
to  the  work  of  translation  by  his  friend  Laurentius,  who 
was  “ confusione  priscae  translationis  offensus.”  Does  this 
point  to  an  existing  version  of  the  canons,  or  is  it  to  be 
understood  of  the  other  matters  contained  in  his  col- 
lection ? The  latter  seems  most  in  accordance  with  the 
received  theory. 

b See  his  Conciliengeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  767.  But  unless 
it  can  be  limited  to  Eastern  bishops,  this  view  would 
equally  admit  that  the  canons  so  quoted  or  relied  on  mu6t 
have  been  known  in  the  Western  Church. 

c Dionysius  says  in  his  preface : “ Nos  qui  eum  (Ge- 
lasium)  praesentia  corporali  non  vidimus.”  This  in  itself 
would  not  be  conclusive  as  to  the  decree,  though  the  only 
alternative  would  be  to  admit  that  the  canons  were  known 
at  Rome  before  Dionysius’s  translation.  Bishop  Pearson- 
seeks  to  throw  doubt  on  the  decree  ( Vindic.  Ignat.,  part  i. 
cap.  iv.) ; but  much  of  his  reasoning  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  Hefele. 

d So  too,  apparently,  Bickell,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

e Cited  in  Bickell  (i.  75),  who  also  mentions  that  they 
were  omitted  from  the  Spanish  collection  of  canons  in  the 
7th  century,  with  these  words : “ Canones  autem  qui 
dicuntur  Apostolorum,  sed  quia  eosdem  nec  sedes  apos- 
tolica  recipit,  nec  SS.  patres  illis  consensum  praebuerunt, 
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At  all  events  it  must  be  taken  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  at  the  present  day  does  not  accept  these 
canons  as  of  apostolic  authority.  Though  the 
citations  made  by  Gratian  under  the  head  “ De 
auctoritate  et  numero  Canonum  Apostolorum,” 
are  not  very  consistent  with  each  other,  yet  the 
latest  canonists  S^eak  more  distinctly. 

“ Canones  illi  non  sunt  opus  genuinum  aposto- 
lorum, nec  ah  omni  naevo  immuncs ; merito  tamen 
reputantur  insigne  monumentum  disciplinae  Ec- 
clesiae  per  priora  secula,”  says  M.  Icard  in  his 
Praelcctiones  Juris  Canonici  at  St.  Sulpice  (pub- 
lished with  the  approbation  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Church)  in  1862,  and  he  then  cites  the  Gela- 
sian  decree  declaring  them  apocryphal. 

Nevertheless  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
them.  Extracts  were  admitted  by  Gratian  into 
the  Deeretum,  and,  in  the  words  of  Phillips  (‘  Du 
Droit  ecclesiastique  dans  ses  Sources,’  Paris,  1352) 
“ ils  ont  pris  rang  dans  la  legislation  canonique.” 

But  we  must  return  to  the  6th  century. 
About  fifty  years  after  the  work  of  Dionysius, 
John  of  Antioch,  otherwise  called  Johannes  Scho- 
lasticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  set  forth  a 
ffvvToyfxa  kolvAvwv,  which  contained  not  50  but 
85  Canons  of  the  Apostles.  And  in  the  year  692 
these  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Quinisextine  Council,  not  only  as  binding 
canons,  but  (it  would  seem)  as  of  apostolic  ori- 
gin.f  They  are  therefore  in  force  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  Dionysius  translated 
only  50  does  not  appear.  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  he  rejected  what  was  not  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  Roman  practice,  s But,  as 
Hefele  observes,  this  could  hardly  be  his  motive, 
inasmuch  as  he  retains  a canon  as  to  the  nullity 
of  heretical  baptism,  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  view  of  the  Western  Church.  Hence  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  MS.  used  by  Dionysius 
was  of  a different  class  from  that  of  John  of  An- 
tioch (for  they  vary  in  some  expressions,  and 
have  also  a difference  in  the  numbering  of  the 
canons),  and  that  it  may  have  had  only  the  50 
translated  by  the  former.  And  an  inference  has 
also  been  drawn  that  the  35  latter  canons  are  of 
later  date.* 1*  Indeed,  according  to  seme,  they 
are  obviously  of  a different  type,  and  were  pos- 
sibly added  to  the  collection  at  the  same  time 


pro  eo  quod  ab  haereticis  sub  nomine  Apostolorum  com- 
positi  dignoscuntur,  quamvis  in  eisdem  quaedam  inve- 
niuntur  utilia,  auctoritate  tamen  canonica  et  apostolica 
eorum  gesta  constat  esse  remota  et  inter  apocrypha 
deputata.” 

f *ESo£e  x al  tovto  rrj  ayta  ravrr\  avvoSio  xdWi<rra  re 
xal  (rirovSaiorara,  cicrre  peveiv  xal  a no  tow  vvv  /3e/3aiov? 
icai  a<r<f>aA.eZs  irpbs  \fw\Siv  Oepairei av  *al  larpeiav  rraOojv 
tovs  viro  t tav  Tpo  r]p<Lv  ay iuv  xal  paxapitav  rrarepwv 
Se\6evras  xal  xvpmOev Ta?,  a\\a  pijv  xal  napaboOevras 
rjp.lv  ovopari  rHiv  ayiotv  xal  iv8o£u)v  airo <rro\iov  oyborj- 
xovra  ire vre  xavovas.  Can.  II.,  cited  in  Ultzen,  Pref. 
p.  ix. 

Beveridge  argues  that  the  word  ovopari  shews  that, 
while  their  validity  as  canons  of  the  Church  was  admitted, 
their  apostolical  origin  was  not  decided.  Contra  Hefele, 
Conciliengesch.  i.  768. 

The  additional  35  canons  in  the  collection  of  Scho- 
lasticus  have  not  been  in  any  way  recognized  by  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

g As,  for  instance,  DeMarca;  and  see  Ayliffe's  Parergon, 
Introd.,  p.  iv. 

h See  on  this  subject,  Hefele,  1.  768.  Scholasticus  says 
there  were  previous  collections  containing  85. 
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that  the  canons  were  appended  to  the  Constitu- 
tions.* 

It  is  time  to  come  to  the  Canons  themselves. 
Both  in  the  collection  of  John  of  Antioch  and  in 
that  of  Dionysius  they  are  alleged  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Clement  from  the  directions  of  the 
Apostles.  In  several  places  the  Apostles  speak  in 
the  first  person,1*  and  in  the  85th  canon  Clement 
uses  the  first  person  singular  of  himself. 

Their  subjects  are  briefly  as  follow  : — 1 

I & 2 (I.  & II.).  Bishop  to  be  ordained  by  two 
or  three  bishops  ; presbyters  and  deacons,  and  the 
rest  of  the  clerical  body  by  one. 

3 & 4 (III.)  relate  to  what  is  proper  to  be  of- 
fered at  the  altar  ; mentioning  new  corn,  grapes, 
and  oil,  and  incense  at  the  time  of  the  holy  ob- 
lation. 

5 (IV.).  First-fruits  of  other  things  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  clergy  at  their  home,  not  brought  to 
the  altar. 

6 (V.).  Bishop  or  presbyter  or  deacon  not  to 
put  away  his  wife  under  pretence  of  piety. 

7 (VI.).  Clergy  not  to  take  secular  cares  on 
them. 

8 (VII.).  Nor  to  keep  Easter  before  the  vernal 
equinox,  according  to  the  Jewish  system. 

9 (VIII.).  Nor  to  fail  to  communicate  without 
some  good  reason. 

10  (IX.).  Laity  not  to  be  present  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  without  remaining  for 
prayer  and  ^ie  Communion. 

II  (X.).  None  to  join  in  prayer,  even  in  a 
house,  with  an  excommunicate  person. 

12  (XI.).  Clergy  not  to  join  in  prayer  with  a 
deposed  man  as  if  he  were  still  a cleric. 

13  (XII.  & XIII.).  Clergy  or  lay  persons,  being 
under  excommunication  or  not  admitted  to  Com- 
munion, going  to  another  city  not  to  be  received 
without  letters. 

14  (XIV.).  Bishop  not  to  leave  his  own  diocese 
and  invade  another,  even  on  request,  except  fin* 
good  reasons,  as  in  case  he  can  confer  spir  itv-il 
benefit ; nor  even  then  except  by  the  judgment  cf 
many  other  bishops,  and  at  pressing  request. 

15  (XV.).  If  clergy  leave  their  own  diocese, 
and  take  up  their  abode  in  another  without  con- 
sent of  their  own  bishop,  they  are  not  to  perform 
clerical  functions  there. 

16  (XVI.).  Bishop  of  such  diocese  not  to  treat 
them  as  clergy. 

17  (XVII.).  One  twice  married  after  baptism, 
or  who  has  taken  a concubine,  not  to  be  a cleric. 

18  (XVIII.).  One  who  has  married  a widow  or 
divorced  woman,  or  a courtesan  or  a slave,  or 
an  actress,  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  clerical 
body. 


» So  Bickell,  i.  86  and  235.  For  the  Constitutions,  see 
the  next  article. 

k Beveridge  however  contends,  from  the  variations  and 
omissions  in  MSS.  and  versions,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  first  person  is  a mere  interpolation  of  late  date,  in 
order  to  promote  the  fiction  of  apostolic  origin  (Cod.  Can. 
in  Cotel.,  vol.  ii.  p.  73,  Appendix).  See  instances  in 
Canons  XXIX.,  L.,  LXXXII.,  LXXXV.  The  various  read- 
ings may  be  seen  in  Ultzen's  edition,  and  in  Lagarde’s 
Rtliq.  Jur.  Eccles.  Antiquiss. 

1 The  numbering  varies.  Thus  Canon  III.  of  the  Greek 
text  is  divided  into  two  by  Dionysius.  The  Arabic  nu- 
merals represent  the  order  in  Dionysius ; the  Roman  that 
in  the  Greek  of  Johannes  Scholasticus.  Cotelerius,  again, 
gives  a different  numbering,  making  the  canons  only  76 
in  all. 
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19  (XIX.).  Nor  one  who  has  married  two  sis- 
ters or  his  niece. 

20  (XX.).  Clergy  not  to  become  sureties. 

21  (XXI.).  One  who  has  been  made  a eunuch 
by  violence,  or  in  a persecution,  or  was  so  born, 
may  be  a bishop. 

22  (XXII.).  But  if  made  so  by  his  own  act, 
cannot  be  cleric. 

23  (XXIII.).  A cleric  making  himself  so,  to  be 
deposed. 

24  (XXIV.).  A layman  making  himself  a 
eunuch  to  be  shut  out  from  Communion  for  three 
years. 

25  & 26  (XXV.).  Clerics  guilty  of  inconti- 
nence, perjury,  or  theft,  to  be  deposed,  but  not 
excommunicated  (citing  Nah.  1,  9 ovk  4kSik7](T€is 
Sis  4irt  rb  avrb). 

27  (XXVI.).  None  to  marry  after  entering  the 
clerical  body,  except  readers  and  singers. 

28  (XXVII.).  Clergy  not  to  strike  offenders. 

29  (XXVIII.).  Clergy  deposed  not  to  presume 
to  act,  on  pain  of  being  wholly  cut  off  from  the 
Church. 

30  (XXIX.).  Bishop,  &c.  obtaining  ordination 
by  money  to  be  deposed,  and,  together  with  him 
who  ordained  him,  cut  off  from  communion,  as 
was  Simon  Magus  by  me,  Peter. 

31  (XXX.).  Bishop  obtaining  a church  by 
means  of  secular  rulers  to  be  deposed,  &c. 

32  (XXXI.).  Presbyters  not  to  set  up  a sepa- 
rate congregation  and  altar  in  contempt  of  his 
bishop,  when  the  bishop  is  just  and  godly. 

33  (XXXII.).  Presbyter  or  deacon  under  sen- 
tence of  his  own  bishop  not  to  be  received  else- 
where. 

34  (XXXIII.).  Clergy  from  a distance  not  to 
be  received  without  letters  of  commendation,  nor 
unless  they  be  preachers  of  godliness  are  they 
to  have  anything  beyond  the  supply  of  their 
wants. 

35  (XXXIV.).  The  bishops  of  every  nation  are 
to  know  who  is  chief  among  them,  and  to  consi- 
der him  their  head,  and  do  nothing  without  his 
judgment,  except  the  affairs  of  their  own  dio- 
ceses, nor  must  he  do  anything  without  their 
judgment. 

36  (XXXV.).  Bishop  not  to  ordain  out  of  his 

diocese. 

37  (XXXVI.).  Clergy  not  to  neglect  to  enter 
on  the  charge  to  which  they  are  appointed,  nor 
the  people  to  refuse  to  receive  them. 

38  (XXXVII.).  Synod  of  bishops  to  be  held 
twice  a year  to  settle  controversies. 

39  (XXXVIII.).  Bishop  to  have  care  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  but  not  to  appropriate  any- 
thing for  his  own  family,  except  to  grant  them 
relief  if  in  poverty. 

40  (XXXIX.  & XL.).  Clergy  to  do  nothing 
without  bishop.  Bishop  to  keep  his  own  affairs 
separate  from  those  of  the  Church,  and  to  provide 
for  his  family  out  of  his  own  property. 

41  (XLI.).  Bishop  to  have  power  over  all  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  to  distribute  through  the 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  have  a share  him- 
self if  required. 

42  (XLIL).  Cleric  not  to  play  dice  or  take  to 
drinking. 

43  (XLIII.).  Same  as  to  subdeacon,  reader, 
singer,  or  layman. 

44  (XLIV.).  Clergy  not  to  take  usury. 

45  (XLV.).  Clergy  not  to  pray  with  heretics, 
still  less  to  allow  them  to  act  as  clergy. 


46  (XLVI.).  Clergy  not  to  recognize  heretical 
baptism  or  sacrifice. 

47  (XLVII.).  Clergy  not  to  rebaptize  one  truly 
baptized,  nor  to  omit  to  baptize  one  polluted  by 
the  ungodly,™  otherwise  he  contemns  the  cross 
and  death  of  the  Lord,  and  does  not  distinguish 
true  priests  from  false. 

48  (XLVIII.).  Layman  who  has  put  away  his 
wife  not  to  take  another,  nor  to  take  a divorced 
woman. 

49  (XLIX.).  Baptism  to  be  in  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  not  of  three  eternals,  or 
three  sons,  or  three  paracletes. 

50  (L.).  Baptism  to  be  performed  by  three  im- 
mersions, making  one  initiation — not  one  single 
immersion  into  the  Lord’s  death. 

LI.  Clergy  not  to  hold  marriage  or  the  use  of 
meat  and  wine  things  evil  in  themselves,  or  to 
abstain  on  any  other  than  ascetic  grounds. 

LII.  Bishop  or  presbyter  to  receive,  not  to  re- 
ject penitents. 

LIII.  Clergy  not  to  refuse  to  partake  of  meat 
and  wine  on  feast  days  [as  if  evil,  or  on  other 
than  ascetic  grounds]. 

LIV.  Clerics  not  to  eat  in  taverns  except  on  a 
journey. 

LV.  Clerics  not  to  insult  bishop. 

LVI.  Nor  presbyter  or  deacon. 

LVII.  Nor  to  mock  the  maimed,  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  or  lame,  nor  must  a layman  do  so. 

LVIII.  Bishops  and  presbyters  not  to  neglect 
their  clergy  or  people. 

LIX.  Nor  to  refuse  succour  to  the  needy 
clergy. 

LX.  Nor  to  publish  in  the  church  as  sacred 
works  forged  by  the  ungodly  in  false  names. 

LXI.  Those  convicted  of  incontinence  or  other 
forbidden  practices  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
clerical  body. 

LXII.  Clerics  from  fear  of  Jew  or  Gentile  or 
heretic  denying  Christ  to  be  excommunicated,  oi 
if  only  denying  that  they  are  clerics,  to  be  de- 
posed. On  repentance,  to  be  admitted  as  laymen. 

LXIII.  Cleric  eating  blood,  or  things  torn  by 
beasts,  or  dying  of  themselves,  to  be  deposed,  on 
account  of  the  prohibition  in  the  law.  Laymen 
doing  so  to  be  excommunicated. 

LXIV.  Cleric  or  layman  entering  synagogue  of 
Jews  or  heretics  to  pray,  to  be  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated. 

LXV.  Cleric  in  a struggle  striking  a single 
blow  that  proves  mortal  to  be  deposed  for  his 
precipitancy.  Laymen  to  be  excommunicated. 

LXVI.  Neither  cleric  nor  layman  to  fast  on 
Sunday  or  on  any  Saturday  but  one.n 

LXVII.  Any  one  doing  violence  to  an  unbe- 
trothed virgin  to  be  excommunicated.  He  may 
not  take  another,  but  must  keep  her,  though 
poor. 

LXVIII.  Clergy  not  to  be  ordained  a second 
time,  unless  when  ordained  by  heretics,  for  those 
baptized  or  ordained  by  heretics  have  not  really 
been  brought  into  the  number  of  the  faithful  or 
of  the  clergy. 

LXIX.  Bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  reader,  or 
singer,  not  fasting  in  the  holy  forty  days,  or  on 
the  fourth  and  sixth  days,  to  be  deposed,  unless 

ra  I.  e.  baptized  by  heretics.  Heretical  baptism  is 
styled  not  an  initiation,  but  a pollution.  See  Apost. 
Const,  vi.  15. 

n Namely,  that  before  Easter  day.  Apost.  Cmst.  v. 
18  and  '20. 
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suffering  from  bodily  weakness.  Laymen  to  be 
excommunicated. 

LXX.  None  to  keep  fast  or  feast  with  the 
Jews,  or  receive  their  feast-gifts,  as  unleavened 
bread  and  so  forth. 

LXXI.  No  Christian  to  give  oil  for  a heathen 
temple  or  Jewish  synagogue,  or  to  light  lamps  at 
their  feast  times. 

LXX1I.  Nor  to  purloin  wax  or  oil  from  the 
Church. 

LXXI II.  Nor  to  convert  to  his  own  use  any 
consecrated  gold  or  silver  vessel  or  linen. 

LXXI  V.  Bishop  accused  by  credible  men,  to  be 
summoned  by  the  bishops ; and  if  he  appear  and 
confess  the  charge,  or  be  proved  guilty,  to  have 
appropriate  sentence ; but  if  he  do  not  obey  the 
summons,  then  to  be  summoned  a second  and 
third  time  by  two  bishops  personally ; and  if  he 
still  be  contumacious,  then  the  Synod  is  to  make 
the  fit  decree  against  him,  that  he  may  not  ap- 
pear to  gain  anything  by  evading  justice. 

LXXV.  No  heretic,  nor  less  than  two  wit- 
nesses, even  of  the  faithful,  to  be  received  against 
a bishop  (Deut.  19,  15). 

LXXVI.  Bishop  not  to  ordain  relatives  bishops 
out  of  favour  or  affection. 

LXXVII.  One  having  an  eye  injured  or  lame 
may  still  be  a bishop,  if  worthy. 

LXXVIII.  But  not  one  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind,  as 
being  practical  hindrances. 

LXX1X.  One  that  has  a devil  not  to  be  a cleric, 
nor  even  to  pray  with  the  faithful,  but  when 
cleansed  he  may,  if  worthy. 

LXXX.  A convert  from  the  heathen  or  from  a 
vicious  life  not  forthwith  to  be  made  a bishop ; 
for  it  is  not  right  that  while  yet  untried  he 
should  be  a teacher  of  others,  unless  this  come 
about  in  some  way  by  the  grace  of  God.0 

LXXX  I.  We  declare  that  a bishop  or  presbyter 
is  not  to  stoop  to  public  [secular]  offices,  but  to 
give  himself  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  (Matt. 
6,  24). 

LXXXII.  We  do  not  allow  slaves  to  be  chosen 
into  the  clerical  body  without  consent  of  their 
masters,  to  the  injury  of  those  who  possess  them, 
for  this  would  subvert  households.  But  if  a slave 
seem  worthy  of  ordination,  as  did  our  Onesimus, 
and  the  masters  consent  and  set  him  free,  let  him 
be  ordained. 

LXXXIII.  Clergy  not  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
seek  to  hold  both  Roman  command  and  priestly 
duties  (Matt.  22,  21). 

LXXXIV.  Those  who  unjustly  insult  a king  or 
ruler  to  be  punished. 

LXXXV.  For  you,  both  clergy  and  laity,  let 
there  be,  as  books  to  be  reverenced  and  held  holy, 
in  the  Old  Testament — five  of  Moses,  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy — of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Nun,  one  ; of  Judges,  one  ; Ruth,  one ; of 
Kings,  four ; of  Paraleipomena  the  book  of  days, 
two  ; of  Esdras,  two  ; of  Esther,  one  ; of  Macca- 
bees, three ; of  Job,  one  ; of  the  Psalter,  one  ; of 
Solomon,  three — Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Songs  ; of  the  Prophets,  thirteen  ; of  Isaiah,  one  ; 
of  Jeremiah,  one;  of  Ezekiel,  one  ; of  Daniel,  one. 
Over  and  above  is  to  be  mentioned  to  you  that 
your  young  men  study  the  Wisdom  of  the  learned 
Sirach.  But  of  ours,  that  is  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, let  there  be  four  gospels,  Matthew’s, 

° I.  e.  unless  he  be  designated  as  such  in  some  special 
way  by  the  hand  of  God.  Beveridge  refers  to  the  case 
of  Ambrose. 
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Mark’s,  Luke’s,  John’s ; fourteen  epistles  of 
Paul  ; two  epistles  of  Peter  ; three  of  John  ; one 
of  Jamos  ; one  of  Jude  ; two  epistles  of  Clement ; 
and  the  regulations  addressed  to  you  bishops 
through  me,  Clement,  in  eight  books, p which  it  is 
not  right  to  publish  before  all,  on  account  of  the 
mysteries  in  them ; and  the  Acts  of  us,  the 
Apostles. 

The  above  is  merely  the  substance  of  the 
canons  in  an  abridged  form.  It  will  not  of  course 
supersede  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  origi- 
nal in  order  to  form  an  exact  judgment.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  the  penalties  have  been  in  most 
cases  omitted.  They  are  usually  deposition  for 
the  clergy,  excommunication  for  laymen. 

Turrianus  attempted  to  maintain  that  these 
canons  really  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  the 
genuine  work  of  the  apostles.  Daille,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  they  were  a produc- 
tion of  the  middle  or  end  of  the  5th  century. 
Against  him  Bishop  Beveridge  entered  the  field  ; 
and  in  two  treatises  of  great  learning,  acuteness, 
and  vigour, sought  to  show  that  though  not  the 
work  of  the  apostles  themselves,  they  were  yet 
of  great  antiquity,  being  in  substance  the  decrees 
of  primitive  Synods  convened  in  different  places 
and  at  different  times  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
2nd,  or  at  latest  the  earlier  part  of  the  3rd  cen- 
tury. And  he  further  thinks  that  during  the 
3rd  century  they  were  brought  together  and 
formed  into  a collection  or  Codex  Canonum, 
which  was  recognized,  and  cited  as  of  authority 
in  the  Church. r 

Bishop  Pearson  also  holds  the  canons  in  a col- 
lected form  to  have  been  in  existence  prior  to  the 
Council  of  Nice  ( Vindic.  Ignat,  part  i.  cap.  iv. 
in  Cotel.,  vol.  ii.,  append,  p.  295). 8 

It  will  be  well  to  endeavour  to  give  some 
samples  of  the  evidence  which  Beveridge  adduces 
to  show  that  the  canons  are  quoted  at  all  events 
from  the  first  part  of  the  4th  century  down- 
wards. 

George  of  Cappadocia  buys  the  favour  of  the 
Praefect  of  Egypt,  and  is  thrust  into  the  bishopric 
of  Alexandria.  Athanasius  thereupon  says,  t ov- 
t o robs  £Kic\rj(Tia<TTiKovs  Kav6vas  ivapaXvo’si'  (ad 
ubique  orthod.  c.  1,  p.  945).  The  reference,  it  is 
alleged,  is  to  Apost.  Can.  30  (xxix.)  and  31  (xxx.) 


p Viz.  the  Apost.  Constitutions.  See  next  article 

*>  ‘Judicium  de  Canonibus  Apostolicis,’  to  be  found  in 
Cotel.  I'atres  Apost.  vol.  i.  p.  432,  edit.  1724  ; and  ‘ Codex 
Canonum  Ecclesiae  Primitivae  illustratus,  ibid.  vol.  ii. 
Appendix,  p.  i. 

r ‘ Judic.’  in  Cotel.  vol.  i.  pp.  436-441  ; and  see  Cod. 
Can.  in  Cotel.  vol.  ii.  Append,  pp.  8-10,  et  alibi.  He 
appears  to  think  that  in  many  cases  they  may  represent 
apostolical  traditions.  They  were  called  “ apostolical’* 
from  this  feeling,  and  also  because  framed  by  apostolical 
men.  He  allows,  however,  that  they  were  probably  col- 
lected by  divers  persons,  some  of  whom  put  together 
more,  some  fewer.  Hence  Dionysius  found  only  50  in 
the  Codex  from  which  he  translated,  while  Scolasticus 
found  85.  Ilincmar  of  ltheims  is  cited  by  Beveridge  as 
cn  his  side ; but  jt  would  seem  that  he  looked  or.  the 
Apostolical  Canons  as  collections  of  apostolical  tradi- 
tions made  by  pious  persons,  rather  than  as  decrees  of 
synods.  He  speaks  of  them  as  “ antequam  episcopi  concilia 
libere  inciperent  cclebrare,  a devotis  quibusque  collectos.’’ 
See  Cod.  Can.  in  Cotel.  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  12. 

* The  question  of  the  collection,  however,  stands  on 
very  different  grounds  from  that  of  the  antiquity  of  par- 
ticular canons,  and  the  two  points  should  be  kept  separate 
in  investigating  the  subject. 
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Basil,  in  his  letters  to  Amphilochius  (which 
h we  themselves  obtained  the  authority  of 
Canons  in  the  Greek  Church)  says  a deposed 
deacon  is  not  to  be  excommunicated,  Sl6ti 
apxai6s  eexn  Kavuv  robs  air b PaQpov  ireirruKi- 
ras,  rovrep  pSvcp  rep  rpSirep  rrjs  KoXaereus  viro- 
PaXXeerOai.  Reference  alleged  to  be  to  Apost. 
Can.  25, 1 

Again  he  says,  robs  biyapovs  iravreXus  6 
Kavuv  ryjs  bmjpeerlas  cure* Xeiere.  Comp.  Can.  17. 

Once  more  he  says,  the  Church  must  tiovXeveiv 
CLKpifieia  Kavdvuv,  and  reject  heretical  baptism. 
See  Apost.  Can.  46. 

The  Council  of  Nice,  Can.  1,  while  treating 
self-inflicted  mutilation  as  a bar  to  orders,  says : 
— uxnrep  8e  rovro  irp6br]Xov,  on  irepl  ruv  eirirT)- 
bevdvruv  rb  irpaypa  Kal  roXpuvruv  eavrobs 
eKrepveiv  e\ ipijrai'  ovrus  eX  rives  vir b /3 apfieipuv 

beenroruv  evvovxl^^fia’avi  evpicncoivro  8e  &XX ws 
&£iol.  robs  roiovrovs  els  KXbpov  irpoaierai  6 
Kavuv.  Reference  alleged  to  Can.  Apost.  21 
and  22. 

Again  Can.  2 says,  that  things  had  lately  been 
done  7 rapd  rov  Kavova  rbv  eKKXrjenaariKbv,  to 
correct  which  it  enacts  that  no  neophyte  is  to  be 
made  a presbyter.  The  reference  is  alleged  to 
be  to  Apost.  Can.  lxxx. 

Can.  5 says  : — Kpareiru  b yveopr]  Kara  rbv 
Kavova  rbv  biayopevovra  robs  vep?  erepuv  airo- 
fi\T]9evTas,  vef>’  erepoov  pb  vpoffleerBat.  Comp. 
Can.  Apost.  13  (xii.  and  xiii.)  and  33  (xxxii.) 

Again,  Can.  9,  concerning  the  ordination  of 
known  sinners,  treats  it  as  napa  Kavova,  and 
savs,  rovrobs  6 Kavetiv  ov  irpoexierai.  See  Can. 
Apost.  lxi. 

Can.  10,  concerning  such  as  are  ordained  in 
ignorance  of  their  having  lapsed,  says  : — rovro  ou 
irpoKplvei  rep  Kavivi  rep  eKK\T)(Tia<TriKcp‘  yvuer- 
Oevres  yap  KaOaipovvrai.  Bev.  thinks  the  re- 
ference is  to  Can.  Apost.  lxii.,  and  that  the 
Council  of  Nice  found  it  needful  to  extend  the 
rule  to  those  who  had  lapsed  before  ordination. 

Can.  15  and  16  restrain  the  clergy  from 
moving  from  city  to  city,  a practice  which  it 
calls  (TvvrjOeia  ir apa  rbv  Kav6va,  and  speaks  of 
such  persons  as  pbre  rbv  eKKXijenaariKbv  Kav6va 
elbores.  Comp.  Can.  Apost.  14  and  15. 

The  Synod  of  Gangra,  held  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  against  the  Eustathians,  after 
passing  several  canons  on  matters  more  or  less 
similar  to  those  treated  in  some  of  the  Apost. 
Canons,  declares  that  its  object  has  been  to  con- 
demn those  who  bring  in  novelties, — tt apa  ras 
ypaepas  Kal  robs  eKKXiperiaerriKobs  Kav6vas. 

The  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  speaks 
of  a iraAafos  deerpbs,  as  well  as  the  Nicene 
Canon,  for  bishops  to  ordain  in  the  eir apx'ia  or 
ecclesiastical  province  to  which  they  belong. 
Bev.  finds  in  the  mention  of  “ provinces,”  a re- 
ference to  the  authority  of  Metropolitans,  Can. 
Apost.  35  (xxxiv.). 

Not  long  afterwards  a synod  at  Carthage  says  : 
— & apxatos  rviros  epvXax9b<jr^Taii  ^va  pb  ^Troyes 
rpiuv  ruv  opierOevruv  els  x*lP0T0Viav  ’E7r ktk6- 
iruv  dpKeeruenv.  Comp.  Can.  Apost.  i. 

* Daille,  and  his  ally,  “ Observator”  (who  seems  to  have 
been  Matt,  de  la  Roque)  contend  that  the  context  shews 
that  Basil  cannot  have  meant  to  allude  to  the  Apostolical 
Canons.  Beveridge  replies  at  length  {Cod.  Can.  38,  39). 
Bickell  takes  the  same  view  as  Daille  (Gesch.  dcs  Kirchen- 
rechts,  i.  83,  note),  but  without  noticing  the  arguments  of 
Beveridge. 
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The  Council  of  Ephesus,  431  A.D.,  sent  three 
times  to  summon  the  accused  bishop,  Nestorius, 
to  appear,  saying,  that  it  did  so  in  obedience  rep 
Kavdvi,  and  afterwards  informed  the  Emperor  of 
the  course  taken, — ruv  Kavovexv  irapaKeXevo- 
pevuv  rfj  rpirri  KXbvsi  irapaKa\e7er9ai  rbv  anei- 
Oovvra. 

And  in  like  manuer  at  Chalcedon,  451  a.d., 
upon  the  third  summons  sent  to  Dioscorus,  the 
bishops  who  were  the  bearers  of  it  say  that 
the  Council  sent  them  to  him : — rplr-qv  77877 
kXtjo'iv  ravrbv  'Koiovpevt]  Kara  rbv  cikoXov- 
6iav  ruv  ayiuv  KavSvuv.  Compare  Can.  Apost. 
lxxiv. 

At  Ephesus  a complaint  was  made  against  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch  for  trying  to  subject  to  him- 
self the  island  of  Cyprus: — “Contrary  to  the 
Apostolic  canons  and  the  decrees  of  the  most 
holy  Nicene  Synod.”  Comp.  Can.  Apost.  36 
(xxxv.) 

We  may  now  perhaps  pause  in  cur  extracts 
from  Councils  and  Synods,  as  we  are  approaching 
a period  about  which  there  is  less  dispute  : but 
we  must  go  back  to  the  Nicene  times  in  order  to 
cite  one  or  two  individual  testimonies.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Alexandria,  writes  that  Arius, 
though  excommunicated  there,  was  received  by 
other  bishops,  which  he  blames, — rep  ^re  rdv 
’ ATroerroXiKdv  Kav6va  rovro  ervyxvpe'iv  (apud 
Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  c.  iv.).  See  Can.  Apost. 
13. 

About  the  same  time  Eusebius,  declining  to  be 
translated  from  Caesarea  to  Antioch,  Constantine 
the  Great  writes  to  praise  him  for  observing  ras  re 
evroXas  rov  &eov  Kal  rbv  ’AiroerroXiKdv  Kavova, 
Kal  rx)S  eKKXrjer'ias  (Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iii.  61). 
The  reference  is  alleged  to  be  to  Can.  Apost.  14, 
while  eKKXrjerias  is  said  to  allude  to  the  15th 
Canon  of  Nice. 

Again,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  Pope 
Julius,  writing  of  the  deposition  of  Athanasius 
and  the  intrusion  of  Gregory  into  his  see,  declares 
it  to  have  been  done  in  violation  of  the  Canons 
of  the  Apostles.  See  2nd  Apol.  of  Athanasius. 
The  reference  is  asserted  to  be  to  Can.  36  (xxxv.) 
and  lxxiv.  (Gregory  being  an  untried  lay- 
man.)" 

Once  more,  in  a provincial  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople, 394  A.D.,  it  was  determined  that  the 
deposition  of  a bishop  must  not  be  merely  by  two 
or  three  bishops, — aXXh  nXelovos  ervv65ov  yphtytyt 
Kal  ruv  T7js  €7 rapx'ias,  Kadks  Kal  ol  ’ATroerroXiKol 
Kavoves  8 tupleravro.  The  allusion  is  said  to  be 
to  Can.  Apost.  lxxiv. 

Of  late  years  not  much  has  been  done  by 
English  scholars  in  the  way  of  original  investiga- 
tion into  the  subject,  but  German  writers  have 
given  a good  deal  of  attention  to  it  during  the 
present  century,  and  have  arrived  at  results 
widely  different  from  those  we  have  just  been 
considering.  Among  these  Yon  Drey  and  Bickell 
stand  conspicuous.  The  former  seems  to  con- 
sider that  the  first  50  canons  were  collected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  partly  out  of 
decrees  of  post-Nicene  Councils,  partly  out  of 
the  so-called  apostolical  constitutions ; and  that 
the  other  35  were  added  subsequently,  probably 

“ If  this  could  be  considered  to  be  proved,  it  would 
settle  the  point  that  the  Canons  were  known  at  Rome, 
and  referred  to  by  popes  before  Dionysius’s  version  of 
them.  And  if  the  LXXJVth  be  really  intended,  it  would 
show  that  more  than  50  were  then  recognised. 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  when  the 
whole  85  were  appended  to  the  constitutions.* 
Biokell  while  adopting  a similar  theory  does 
not  press  it  so  far.  He  believes  the  collection  to 
have  been  made  out  of  like  materials  to  those 
specified  by  Drey,  but  to  be  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  ; and  holds  that  the  apos- 
tolical canons  were  quoted  at  Chalcedon  (instead  of 
being  in  part  derived  from  the  decrees  of  that  Coun- 
cil as  Drey  would  maintain),  and  possibly  also  at 
Ephesus  and  Constantinople,  448  ( Gesch . des  Kir- 
chenrechts,  vol.  i.  p.  83 ; see  also  Hefele  Conci- 
liengesch.,  vol.  i.  p.  771).  Both  Von  Drey  and 
Bickell  agree  in  denying  the  position  of  Beve- 
ridge that  the  collection  was  made  not  later 
than  the  3rd  century,  and  was  composed  out  of 
bond  fide  previous  canons  then  existing.  And 
they  meet  his  citations  by  denying  that  kclvuv 
OstTitios  and  such  like  words  always  imply  what 
we  call  a canon,  and  by  alleging  that  they  are 
used  in  early  times  of  any  generally  received 
rule  in  the  Church.  Thus  navicv  b.Troaro\iKbs 
might  either  refer  to  some  direction  of  the  Apos- 
tles contained  in  the  New  Testament,  or  to  some 
ecclesiastical  practice  supposed  to  have  been 
originated  by  them,  and  to  have  their  authority. 

Thus  Clem.  Rom.  speaks  of  t bv  wpiapevov  Trjs 
\eiTOvpyias  avrov  Karova  ( Ep . i.  41),  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  can  here  allude  to 
any  synodical  decree.  Comp.  Iren.  Ad.  Haer.  i.  9 ; 
Polycrates,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  24  ; Clem. 
Al.  Strom,  i.  350,  vi.  676,  vii.  753,  756,  764  (see 
also  the  instances  in  De  Lagarde  Bel.  Jur.  Eccl. 
Ant . pref.  p.  vi.).  Accordingly  Bickell  would 
thus  interpret  (as  Daille'  had  done  before  him) 
the  use  of  the  words  Kavitiv  and  Kavov^Kos  vdpos , 
in  canon  15  of  Neocaesarea,  and  in  canons  13,  15, 
18,  of  Nice.y  So  also  Cornelius  Ad  Fabium 


x The  following  table  gives  what  he  supposes  to  be  the 
original  of  the  various  Canons : — 

I.,  11.,  VI..  VII.,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XX.,  XXVI.,  XXXIII., 
XLVL,  XL  VII,  XLIX,  LI,  LII,  LIII,  LX,  LX1V,  are 
all  taken  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  ; the  first 
six  books  of  which  he  considers  as  of  latter  half  of  3rd 
century. 

LXXIX.  is  from  the  8th  book,  which  is  later,  but 
before  the  year  325. 

XXL- XXIV,  and  LXXX,  are  taken  from  the  Nicene 

VIII.-XVI,  and  XXVIII.,  and  XXXI.- XU,  from 
those  of  Antioch. 

XLV,  LXX,  LXXI,  from  those  of  Laodicea. 

LXXV.  from  those  of  Constantinople,  a d.  381. 

XXVII.  from  those  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  394. 

XXIX,  LX  VII,  LXXIV,  LXXXI,  LXXX1II,  from 
those  of  Chalcedon. 

XIX.  from  Neocaesarea. 

XXV.  from  a canonical  letter  of  Basil. 

LXJX.  and  LXX,  out  of  the  supposed  Epistle  of 
Ignatius,  Ad  Philaddph. 

About  a third  of  the  Canons  Drey  treats  as  of  unknown 
origin.  The  subject  matter  of  many  of  them  he  considers 
may  be  more  ancient,  but  not  in  the  form  of  canons. 

As  to  the  distinction  said  to  be  apparent  between  the 
first  50  Canons  and  the  residue,  see  Bickell,  i.  86  and  236. 

y For  an  examination  of  these  instances  from  a con- 
trary point  of  view,  see  Beveridge  ( Cod . Can.  lib.  i.  cap. 
xi.).  But  the  reader  should  notice  that  in  Nic.  Can.  18, 
he  inexactly  translates  iocrnep  ovre  6 Kavtov  ovre  rj  avv- 
yOua  irape'Sooxe  by  “ nec  canonem  nec  consuetudinem 
esse,”  and  neglects  the  words  napa  Karova  Kal  irapa.  ra£iv 
at  the  end  of  the  Canon.  He  understands  the  Canon  of 
Neocaesarea,  that  there  must  be  seven  deacons,  Kara  rov 
Karova,  to  allude  to  Acts  vi.  (the  written  law  of  Scrip- 


(Euseb.  vi.  43)  koto,  tov  T7js  iKKhgrias  Kardra, 
and  Firmilian  Ad  Cyprian,  (ep.  75)  and  Cone.  Are- 
lat.  canon  13,  “ ecclesiastics  regula,”  and  comp. 
Euseb.  vi.  24.  Bickell  also  thus  interprets  the 
letter  of  Alexander  to  Meletius,  and  that  of 
Constantine,  which  as  we  have  seen  (ante,  p.  114) 
Beveridge  takes  as  allusions  to  the  apostolical 
canons. 

In  short  Von  Drey  and  Bickell  maintain  that 
the  instances  brought  forward  by  Beveridge  are 
not  really  proofs  that  the  set  of  canons  called 
apostolical  are  there  quoted  or  referred  to,  but 
rather  that  allusion  is  made  to  broad  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
action  and  practice,  whether  written  or  un- 
written (see  Bickell,  i.  p.  2,  and  p.  81,  82,  and 
the  notes).*  But  they  go  further  and  proceed 
to  adduce  on  their  side  what  they  consider  to  be 
a positive  and  decisive  argument.  Many  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  correspond 
not  only  in  subject  but  to  a very  remarkable 
degree  in  actual  phraseology  with  the  apostolical 
canons.  Yet  they  never  quote  them,  at  least  eo 
nomine. 

The  following  table  gives  the  parallel  cases : — 


Antioch  I. 

compar 

ed  with  Can.  Apost.  VII. 

II. 

j VIII.,  IX.,  x„ 

** 

9 9 

” (XL.  XII.,  XIII. 

III. 

,, 

,, 

,,  XV.,  XVI. 

IV. 

, , 

* y 

,,  XXVIII. 

V. 

,, 

„ XXXI. 

VI. 

> ) 

,, 

,,  XXXII. 

VII.,  VIII. 

y y 

,,  XII.,  XXXIII 

IX. 

y y 

,,  XXXIV. 

XIII. 

9 9 

,,  XXXV.  . 

XVII., 

\ ” 

,,  XXXVI. 

XVIII. 

f ” 

y 9 

XX. 

> J 

9 ) 

,,  XXXVII. 

XXL 

9 9 

,,  XIV. 

XXII. 

9 y 

,,  XXXV. 

XXIII. 

9 > 

9 9 

,,  LXX  VI. 

XXIV. 

i » 

9 y 

,,  XL. 

XXV. 

y y 

9 I 

, , XLI*. 

On  this  state  of  facts  Von  Drey  and  Bickell 
maintain  that  the  apostolical  canons  are  ob- 
viously borrowed  from  those  of  Antioch,  while 
Beveridge  argues  that  the  converse  is  the  case. 
The  argument  turns  too  much  on  a close  com- 
parison of  phrases,  and  of  the  respective  omis- 
sions, additions,  and  modifications,  to  admit  of 
being  presented  in  an  abridged  form.  It  will  be 
found  on  one  side  to  some  extent  in  Bickell,  vol. 
i.  p.  79,  et  seq.,  and  p.  230,  et  seq.  (who  give^ 

ture).  Some  might,  possibly  contend  that  the  words  of 
the  Epistle  of  Alexander  (supra, .p.  1 14)  refer  to  2nd  Epist. 
John  10.  He  also  deals  with  a Canon  of  Ancyra  (Can. 
21),  which  mentions  that  6 Trporepo?  opo s refused  com- 
munion, except  on  the  death-bed,  to  unchaste  women 
guilty  of  abortion.  This  Beveridge  argues'does  not  mean  a 
“ Canon  " at  all,  but  rather  a decision  of  Church  discipline. 
Hefele,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  alludes  to  a Canon 
of  Elvira,  refusing  the  sacrament  to  such  even  at  death 
( Conciliengesch . i.  208). 

1 To  a certain  extent,  Beveridge  discusses  this  theory 
when  put  forward  by  “ Observator  ” (see  Cod.  Can.  lib.  i. 
c.  ll,p.  44),  and  appears  to  contend  that  Karlov  is  not  used 
for  unwritten  law,  at  all  events  by  Councils  in  their  de- 
crees. There  certainly  seems  some  apparent  distinction 
drawn  in  Nic.  Can.  18,  ovre  6 Karlov  ovre  rj  ovrijOeia 
napeStoKe. 

» It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  Apostolical  Canons 
except  one,  for  which  parallels  are  here  found  in  the 
Antioch  decrees,  fall  within  the  first  50 : and  the  parallel 
to  the  LXXVTth  Canon  is  very  far-fetched. 
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the  references  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  Von 
Drey’s  work) ; and  on  the  other,  in  Beveridge’s 
Codex  Canonum , lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  and  cap.  xi.,  and 
elsewhere  in  that  treatise.1* 

As  a general  rule  the  apostolical  canons  are 
shorter,  the  Antioch  canons  fuller  and  more  ex- 
press : a circumstance  which  leads  Bickell  to  see 
in  the  former  a compendium  or  abridgment  of 
the  latter,  but  which,  according  to  Beveridge, 
proves  the  former  to  be  the  brief  originals,  of 
which  the  latter  are  the  subsequent  expansion. 

Beveridge  observes  with  some  force  that 
though  the  apostolical  canons  are  not  quoted  by 
name,  the  canons  of  Antioch  repeatedly  profess 
to  be  in  accordance  with  previous  ecclesiastical 
rules,  whereas  the  apostolical  canons  never  men- 
tion any  rules  previously  existing.®  Still  the 
same  question  must  arise  here  as  in  relation  to 
the  canons  of  Nice,  viz.,  whether  the  allusion 
really  is  to  pre-existing  canons  of  councils,  or 
whether  the  terms  used  are  to  be  otherwise  ex- 
plained. And  as  regards  the  silence  of  the  apos- 
tolical canons  as  to  anything  older  than  them- 
selves, it  must  be  recollected  that  any  other 
course  would  have  been  self-contradictory.  They 
could  not  pretend  to  be  apostolic  and  yet  rely  on 
older  authorities.  Hence  even  had  such  refer- 
ences been  found  in  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed,  these  must  have  been  struck  out 
when  they  were  put  together  in  their  present 
shape. 

The  synod  of  Antioch  lying  under  the  re- 
proach of  Arianism,  it  may  seem  improbable  that 
any  decrees  should  have  been  borrowed  from  it. 
To  meet  this  objection  Bickell  urges  that  though 
the  Antioch  clergy  were  Arian,  the  Bishop  Me- 
letius  was  not  un-orthodox,  and  was  much  re- 
spected by  the  Catholics.  And  he  throws  out 
the  theory  that  the  apostolical  canons,  which 
shew  traces  of  Syrian  phraseology,  may  be  a 
sort  of  corpus  canonum  made  at  that  period  in 
Syria,  and  drawn  up  in  part  from  the  Antioch 
decrees,  in  part  from  the  apostolical  constitutions 
(which  shew  like  marks  of  Syrian  origin),  and 
in  part  from  other  sources.*1  This  work,  it  is 
conjectured,  Meletius  brought  with  him  when 
he  came  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (where 
he  died)  in  381  A.D.,  and  introduced  it  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  clergy:  a hypothesis 
which  is  thought  to  account  for  the  apostolical 
canons  being  cited  (as  Bickell  thinks  for  the  first 
time)  at  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Constantinople, 
a.d.  394-. 

The  opinion  of  Hefele  may  be  worth  stating. 
He  thinks  that  though  there  is  a good  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  theory  that  many  of  the  apostolical 
canons  were  borrowed  from  those  of  Antioch, 

b The  suggestion  is  there  made  that  the  Council  stu- 
diously re-enacted  certain  orthodox  canons,  in  order  to 
gain  a good  reputation,  while  they  thrust  in  here  and 
there  a canon  of  their  own  so  framed  as  to  tell  against 
Athanasius  and  the  Catholics.  See  Cod.  Can.  lib.  i.  cap.  iv. 
ad  Jin. 

c However,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  37-39  Canons 
of  Laodicea,  which  closely  resemble  the  LXX.  and  LXXI. 
Apostolical  Canons,  do  not  in  any  way  refer  to  them, 
though  on  Beveridge’s  theory  the  A post.  Canons  must 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Fathers  of  Laodicea. 

d In  Can.  XXX  VII.  the  Syro-Macedonian  name  of  a 
mouth,  Hyperberetaeus,  occurs  in  connexion  with  the 
time  for  the  autumnal  synod.  Similar  names  of  months 
occur  in  Ap.  Const,  v.  17,  20,  and  at  viii.  10.  Evadius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  is  prayed  for  as  “ our  bishop.” 


the  converse  is  quite  possible,  and  the  point  by 
no  means  settled.  In  regard  to  the  Council  of 
Nice,  it  would  appear,  he  thinks,  that  it  refers 
to  older  canons  on  the  like  subjects  with  those 
which  it  was  enacting.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  allusion  may  be  to  those 
which  are  now  found  among  the  apostolic  canons, 
and  which  might  have  existed  in  the  Church 
before  they  were  incorporated  in  that  collection. 
This  view  he  thinks  is  supported  by  a letter  from 
certain  Egyptian  bishops  to  Meletius  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  century ,e  in  which  they 
complain  of  his  having  ordained  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  diocese,  which  they  allege  is  con- 
trary to  “ mos  divinus  ” and  to  “ regula  eecle- 
siastica ; ” and  remind  him  that  it  is  the  “ lex 
patrum  et  propatrum.  ...  in  alienis  paroeciis 
non  licere  alicui  episcoporum  ordinationes  cele- 
brare.”  The  inference,  Hefele  thinks,  is  almost 
irresistible  that  this  refers  to  what  is  now  the 
36th  (xxxv.)  Apostolical  Canon.  And  at  all 
events  he  appears  to  hold  with  Bickell  that  the 
apostolical  canons  are  referred  to  at  Ephesus, 
Constantinople  (a.d.  448),  and  Chalcedon.  But 
such  a view  falls  short  of  that  of  Beveridge. 

Coming  to  the  internal  evidence,  we  find  great 
stress  to  have  been  laid  by  Daille^  Von  Drey, 
Bickell,  and  others  on  the  contents  of  the  canons,  as 
distinctly  marking  their  late  date.  Thus  the  8th 
(vii.)  (as  to  Easter)  is  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
sent interpolated  text  of  the  apostolical  consti- 
tutions, but  is  at  variance  with  what  Epiphanius 
read  there,  and  with  the  Syriac  didascalia  (see 
infra,  pp.  122, 123).  It  relates  to  the  settlement  of 
a particular  phase  of  the  Easter  controversy  which 
did  not,  according  to  Hefele,  spring  up  until 
the  3rd  century  (Conciliengesch.  i.  303  and  776).f 
Moreover,  if  known  and  recognized  previous  to 
the  Council  of  Nice,  it  seems  extraordinary  that 
this  canon  should  not  have  been  mentioned  in 
Constantine’s  famous  letter  to  the  Nicene  Fathers 
on  the  Easter  Controversy  (Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iii. 
18-20). 

Canon  27  (xxvi.)  hardly  savours  of  a very 
early  time.  On  this  canon  Beveridge  ( Annot . in 
Can.  Apost.,  sub  Canone  xxvi.)  cites  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451),  as  saying  that  in  many 
provinces  it  was  permitted  to  readers  and  singers 
to  marry  ; and  understands  it  of  those  provinces 
in  which  the  apostolical  canons  had  been  put  in 
force,  they  having  been,  he  says,  originally  passed 
in  different  localities  by  provincial  synods.  (See 
also  his  Jud.  de  Can.  Apost.  § xii.  in  Cotel.  vol.  i. 
p.  436.)  This  seems  to  derogate  somewhat  from 
the  general  reception  which  he  elsewhere  appears 
disposed  to  claim  for  them.  So  limited  an  opera- 
tion even  in  the  5th  century  is  scarcely  what  was 
to  be  expected  if  the  whole  collection  had  been 
made,  and  promulgated  a century  and  a half  be- 
fore. 

The  31st  (xxx.),  the  lxxxi.,  and  lxxxiii.,  all 
appear  to  speak  of  a time  when  the  empire  was 
Christian  (see  Hefele,  vol.  i.  p.  783,  789  ; Bic- 
kell, i.  80.).* 


e Given  in  Routh,  Rel.  Sacr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  381,  382. 
f If  Hefele’s  view  on  this  subject  be  accepted,  Beveridge 
must  be  held  to  have  confused  the  special  point  here  ruled 
with  other  questions  in  dispute  in  the  Easter  controversy 
(Cod.  Can.  lib.  2,  c.  iii.). 

s Von  Drey,  however,  points  out  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  a council  under  the  empire  would  set  itself  so 
openly  against  the  emperor’s  interference.  If  so,  soma 
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The  35th  (xxxiv.),  recognizing  a kind  of  metro- 
politan authority,  has  also  been  much  insisted 
on  by  Von  Drey  and  Bickell,  as  well  as  by  Daille, 
in  proof  of  an  origin  not  earlier  than  the  4th 
century  (see  contra,  Bev.  Cod . Can.  lib.  2,  cap.  v.).h 

The  46th  suggests  the  remark  that  if  it  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  Cyprian,  it  would  surely 
have  been  cited  in  the  controversy  as  to  heretical 
baptism.  It  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tolical constitutions  vi.  15,  and  according  to  some 
has  probably  been  taken  thence.  Beveridge  indeed 
observes  that  Cyprian  ( Epist . to  Jubajanus)  does 
rely  on  the  decide  of  a synod  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Agrippinus  (see  Jud.  de  Can.  Ap. 
§ xi.  and  Cod.  Can.  lib.  3,  cap.  xii.).  This  de- 
cree he  seems  to  think  may  be  the  original  of 
canon  46.  If  so,  however,  it  would  seem  to  shew 
the  local  and  partial  character  of  the  apostolical 
canons,  for  we  know  that  the  Roman  Church 
held  at  this  very  time  a contrary  view  (Comp, 
the  admissions  of  Bev.  in  Jud.  de  Can.  § xii.). 

Again,  other  orders  besides  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon  appear  in  the  clerical  body.  We  have  sub- 
deacons, readers,  and  singers  (canon  43).1  Though 
the  second  of  these  is  found  in  Tertullian,  the 
first  and  last  are  not  to  be  traced  further  back 
than  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

Not  to  mention  other  instances,  it  may  in  con- 
clusion be  observed  that  much  contest  has  taken 
place  over  the  list  of  canonical  books  in  the  last 
canon,  and  as  to  the  reference  therein  to  the  con- 
stitutions. Beveridge  thinks  that  the  variation 
in  that  list  from  the  canon  of  Scripture  as  eventu- 
ally settled,  is  a proof  that  it  was  drawn  up  at 
an  early  date  and  before  the  final  settlement 
was  made.  But  at  the  same  time  he  (somewhat 
inconsistently)  is  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  the 
theory  that  this  last  canon  has  been  interpolated. 
Here  again  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an 
abridgement  of  the  argument  (see  Cod.  Canon. 
lib.  2,  c.  ix.  and  Jud.  de  Can.  Apost.  § xvi.  et  seq. ) 

Before  concluding,  the  opinions  of  one  or  two 
other  writers  must  be  mentioned.  Krabbe  thinks 
that  at  the  end  of  the  4th  or  early  in  the  5th 
century,  a writer  of  Arian  or  Macedonian  ten- 
dencies drew  up  both  the  8th  book  of  the  consti- 
tutions and  the  collection  of  canons,  the  former 
being  composed  out  of  precepts  then  in  circulation 
under  the  Apostles’  names,  with  many  additions  of 
his  own,  the  latter  out  of  canons  made  in  different 
places  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  with 


support  might  be  hence  gained  for  the  theory  that  these 
canons  (in  the  present  form,  at  all  events)  did  not  really 
emanate  from  any  council. 

h Beveridge  observes  that  the  Apostolical  Canon  merely 
speaks  of  t'ov  npoirov  kirLanonov,  whereas  the  corre- 
sponding Canon  of  Antioch  has  r'ov  iv  rrj  p.r\Tpon6\ei 
irpoeaTUTa  iirC<TKovou ; the  latter  being  in  conformity 
with  the  name  metropolitan.  This  name  did  not  arise  till 
the  4th  century ; and  he  therefore  thinks  the  Apostolical 
Canon  is  proved  to  be  the  older  of  the  two,  and  to  be 
before  that  era.  Moreover  the  Canon  of  Antioch  pro- 
fesses its  enactment  to  be  Kara  rov  ap\aLorepov  Kpa- 
TTjcrai/ra  ex  twk  narepuiv  i)p.oiv  Kavova.  It  may  be  worth 
observing  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a primacy  among 
bishops  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  even  in  their 
present  state. 

‘ Sometimes  we  find  only  a general  expression,  as  in 
Can.  9 (viit.),  which  runs  et  ns  en-icncoiros  V TrpecrfivTepos 
r\  Suucovos  n kie  rov  Kara\o- you  rov  UpariKov ; the  latter 
words  comprehending  the  other  orders,  and  being  appa- 
rently strictly  equivalent  to  the  phrase  fj  oAws  rov  Kara- 
Koyov  T(bv  K\rjpLK<»)v  in  Can.  15. 


the  interpolation  of  the  7th  and  85th  canons 
forged  by  himself  (see  Oltzen,  p.  xvi.  pref.). 

Bunsen  attaches  much  importance  to  the  apos- 
tolical canons.  He  regards  them  as  belonging 
to  a class  of  ordinances  which  were  “ the  local 
coutumes  of  the  apostolical  Church,”  t.  e.  if  not 
of  the  Johanneau  age,  at  all  events  of  that  imme- 
diately succeeding.  Yet  such  “never  formed 
apy  real  code  of  law,  much  less  were  they  the 
decrees  of  synods  or  councils.  Their  collections 
nowhere  had  the  force  of  law.  Every  ancient 
and  great  church  presented  modifications  of  the 
outlines  and  traditions  here  put  together;  but 
the  constitutions  and  practices  of  all  churches 
were  built  upon  this  groundwork  ” ( Christ . and 
Mankind,  vol.  ii.  421).  Our  apostolical  canons 
served  this  purpose  in  the  Greek  Church.  The 
fiction  which  attributes  them  to  the  Apostles  is 
probably  ante-Nicene  (vol.  vii.  p.  373) ; but  they 
are  now  in  an  interpolated  state. 

Internal  evidence  shews,  he  thinks,  that  the 
original  collection  consisted  of  three  chapters : — 

I.  On  ordination. 

II.  On  the  oblation  and  communion. 

III.  On  acts  which  deprive  of  official  rights 
or  offices. 

These  comprise,  with  some  exceptions,  rather 
more  than  a third  of  the  whole;  To  these,  he 
says,  were  appended,  but  at  an  early  date — 

IV.  On  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  bishop ; 
and  subsequently  when  the  collection  thus  ex- 
tended had  been  formed — 

V.  Other  grounds  of  deprivation. 

Canons  6 (v.),  27  (xxvi.),  he  considers  from 
internal  evidence  to  be  interpolations.  Relying 
on  the  fact  that  the  Coptic  version  (to  which  hs 
attaches  much  weight,  calling  it  “ The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  of  Alexandria  ”)  omits 
canons  xlvii.,  xlviii.,  xlix.,  1.,  he  treats  these 
also  as  of  later  date.  Canon  35  (xxxiv.)  he 
appears  to  consider  as  a genuine  early  form  of 
what  subsequently  became  the  system  of  metro- 
politan authority. 

Coming  then  to  what  he  styles  “ The  Second 
Collection,  which  is  not  recognized  by  the  Roman 
Church,”  i.  e.  to  the  canons  not  translated  by 
Dionysius,  he  says  they  “bear  a more  decided 
character  of  a law  book  for  the  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  clergy,  with  penal  enactments.” 

Canon  lxxxi.  is  a repetition  and  confirmation 
of  one  in  the  first  collection,  viz.,  xx.  compared 
with  31  (xxx.).  This  and  canons  lxxxiii.,  lxxxiv., 
are  post-Nieene.  The  canon  of  Scripture  also  is 
spurious,  as  contradicting  in  many  points  the 
authentic  traditions  and  assumptions  of  the  eariy 
Church.  It  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  MS.,  the 
Codex  Barberinus  ( Christianity  and  Mankind , 
vol.  ii.  p.  227). 

Ultzen,  though  modestly  declining  to  express 
a positive  judgment,  evidently  leans  to  the  view 
of  Bickell  that  the  Antiochene  decrees  were 
the  foundation  of  many  of  the  canons,  and  re- 
grets that  Bunsen  should  have  brought  up  again 
the  theory  of  Beveridge,  which,  he  considers, 
“ recentiores  omnes  hujus  rei  judices  refuta- 
verant  ” (Pref.  p.  xvi.  note,  and  p.  xxi.). 

There  are  Oriental  versions  of  the  apostolical 
canons.  As  Bunsen  has  observed,  the  Coptic  and 
Aethiopic  (the  former  being  a very  late  but 
faithful  translation  from  an  old  Sahidic  version, 
see  Tattam’s  Edition,  1848)  omit  certain  of  the 
canons  relating  to  heretical  baptism.  Except  in 
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this  and  in  Can.  lxxxv.  they  do  not  differ  in  any 
important  degree  k Some  account  of  these  ver- 
sions, and  also  of  the  Syriac,  may  be  seen  in  Bickell, 
vol.  i.  append,  iv.  He  considers  even  the  last- 
named  to  be  later  than  our  Greek  text,  and  that 
little  assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  them  (see 
p.  215) ; others,  however,  as  Bunsen,  rate  them 
highly.  The  subject  deserves  further  inquiry. 

To  attempt  to  decide,  or  even  to  sum  up  so 
large  a controversy,  and  one  on  which  scholars 
have  differed  so  widely,  would  savour  of  pre- 
sumption. It  must  suffice  to  indicate  a few 
points  on  which  the  decision  seems  principally 
to  turn.  The  first  question  is,  Can  we  come  to 
Beveridge’s  conclusion  that  a corpus  canonum 
corresponding  to  our  present  collection,  and  pos- 
sessing a generally  recognized  authority,  really 
existed  in  the  3rd  century  ? If  so,  much  weight 
would  deservedly  belong  to  it. 

But  if  an  impartial  view  of  Beveridge’s  argu- 
ments should  be  thought  to  lead  merely  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a number  of  canons  substanti- 
ally agreeing  with  certain  of  those  now  in  our 
collection,  are  quoted  in  the  4th  century,  and 
presumably  existed  some  considerable  time  pre- 
viously, we  find  oufselves  in  a different  position. 

In  this  case  the  contents  of  our  present  col- 
lection may  possibly  be  nothing  more  than  de- 
crees of  synods  held  at  different  and  unknown 
times,* 1  and  in  different  and  uncertain  places,  not 
necessarily  agreeing  with  each  other,  and  not 
necessarily  acknowledged  by  the  Church  at  large, 
at  all  events  till  a later  period.”01 

Again,  if  our  present  collection  as  a whole  be 
not  shewn  to  be  of  the  3rd  century,  the  question 
at  once  arises  when  and  how  it  was  made,  and 
whether  any  modification  or  interpolation  took 
place  in  the  component  materials  when  they  were 
so  collected  together." 

If  it  be  to  be  looked  upon  as  a digest  of  pre- 
existing canons  brought  together  from  various 
sources,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  the 
fact  that  any  particular  canon  is  authenticated 


k In  Can.  LXXXV.  tlie  Coptic  omits  Esther  from  the 
0.  T.  and  puts  Judith  and  Tobit  in  place  of  Maccabees, 
and  after  mentioning  the  16  Prophets,  it  goes  on : “ These 
also  let  your  young  persons  learn.  And  out  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  and  Esther,  the  three  Books  of  Maccabees, 
and  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  there  is  much  in- 
struction.” In  N.  T.  it  adds  the  Apocalypse,  between 
Jude  and  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  and  says  nothing  what - 
ever  about  the  eight  books  of  regulations.  “ The  Acts  ” 
are  merely  mentioned  by  that  name,  and  follow  the 
Gospels  in  the  list. 

i Some  may,  no  doubt,  be  of  an  early  date : thus  Von 
Drey  admits  the  probable  antiquity  of  Can.  1,  Can.  10  (ix.). 
Can.  11  (x.),  and  others.  See  notes  to  the  Canons  in 
Hefele’s  Conciliengeschichte,  vol.  i.  Append. ; and  comp. 
Bickell,  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  81. 

m Beveridge  speaks  of  the  Apostolical  Canons  as  the 
work  “ not  of  one  but  of  many  synods,  and  those  held  in 
divers  places”  (Cod.  Can.  lib.  1,  cap.  ii.).  He  thinks 
that  the  name  of  the  month  Hyperberetaeus  in  Can. 
XXXVII.  shews  that  Canon  to  be  of  Eastern  origin; 
while  he  argues  that  the  rule  as  to  Easter  in  Can.  VII. 
proves  that  Canon  to  belong  to  the  Western  Church, 
inasmuch  as  the  rule  in  question  does  not  agree  with  the 
Oriental  practice  ( Jud . de  Can.  s.  12;  and  see  s.  27). 

“ As  to  admissions  of  interpolations,  see  Bev.  Jud.  de 
Can.  ad  finem,  and  Cod.  Can.  in  Cotel.  vol.  ii.  Append, 
pp.  10,  73,  114.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  only 
shapes  in  which  we  know  of  their  having  been  collected, 
they  are  introduced  by  the  untrue  pretext  of  being  the 
words  of  the  Apostles  dictated  to  Clement. 


by  being  cited  at  Nice  or  elsewhere,  in  any 
degree  authenticates  any  other  canon  not  so 
cited.  For  unless  some  bond  of  connexion  can 
be  shewn,  two  canons  standing  in  juxtaposition, 
may  be  of  quite  different  age  and  origin. 

These  considerations  have  been  principally 
framed  with  reference  to  the  arguments  of  Beve- 
ridge. Of  course  if  the  views  of  Yon  Drey  be 
adopted,  any  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
canons  is  materially  diminished.  Up  to  a certain 
point  Beveridge  certainly  argues  not  only  with 
ingenuity  but  force,  and  his  reasoning  does  not 
seem  to  have  received  its  fair  share  of  attention 
from  Yon  Drey  and  Bickell.®  Still,  after  allow- 
ing all  just  weight  to  what  he  advances,  a careful 
consideration  of  the  points  just  suggested,  may 
perhaps  tend  to  shew  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  controversialists  of  modern  times  have 
not  ventured  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  apos- 
tolical canons. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  this.  No 
Western  church  can  consistently  proclaim  their 
authority  as  they  now  stand.  Protestant  churches 
will  hardly  agree,  for  instance,  to  the  rule  that 
one  who  was  ordained  unmarried,  may  not  after- 
wards marry,  nor  will  they  recognize  the  Mac- 
cabees as  a canonical  book ; while  the  canons 
which  require  a trine  immersion  in  baptism,  and 
the  repetition  of  baptism  when  performed  by 
heretics,  will  not  be  accepted  by  either  Protest- 
ant or  Roman  Catholic.P 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  canons  here 
discussed  are  not  the  only  series  extant  which 
claim  apostolical  authority. 

Thus,  for  instance,  besides  the  Atard|et.v  tup 
ay'ievp  anoffroAup  rrepl  x€lP° topiwp,  dia  'Itt- 
ttoAvtov  and  A i Siarayal  ai  Sia  K Aippepros  Kal 
icapdpes  eKKArjoiaartKol  twp  aylcap  airoardAwp 
(both  of  which  will  be  treated  of  in  connexion 
with  the  Apost.  Constitutions),,  we  have  certain 
pretended  canons  of  an  apostolic  council  at  An- 
tioch (the  title  being  rod  ayiov  lepopaprvpos 
Tlapcp'iAov  iic  ryjs  kv  ’ Apt iox*'ia  twp  arroardAcap 
(Tupddov,  toot’  effTiv  4k  tup  (TvpoBikwp  avrwv 
Kapdpwp  pepos  tup  vi r’  aurov  evpeddproop  els  r)]P 
* Clpiyevovs  $ifiAioQ'r)Kr)v).  They  are  in  Bickell, 
i.  138,  and  Lagarde,  Eelig.  Juris  Eccles.  p.  18. 

We  also  find  another  set  of  apostolic  canons 
(‘dpos  Kavovikbs  twp  aylwv  ayroaTdAwp)  also 
published  by  Bickell,  i.  133,  and  Lagarde,  p.  36 
(and  of  which  the  latter  critic  says  that  it  is 
“ nondum  theologis  satis  consideratum  ”) ; and 
yet  again  a curious  series  of  alleged  apostolic 
ordinances  (many  of  which  resemble  parts  of 
the  apostolical  constitutions),  in  three  ancient 
Syriac  MSS.,  one  translated  into  Greek  by  Lagarde 
(Eel.  Jur.  Eccl.  p.  89),  and  two  into  English,  with 
notes,  by  Cureton,  in  ‘ Ancient  Syriac  Documents, 


° Yet  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  when  we  first 
hear  of  these  Canons,  the  question  seems  to  be  whether 
they  are  apostolic  or  apocryphal.  The  view  that  they 
are  an  authentic  collection  of  post-apostolic  synodical 
decrees  does  not  seem  to  have  then  suggested  itself. 

p Refined  distinctions  have  indeed  been  drawn  to  qua- 
lify the  apparent  sense  of  some  of  these  Canons  (see  Bev. 
Cod.  Can.  in  Cotel.  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  100,  and  p.  130) ; 
but  the  difficulty  attending  them  has  probably  had  its 
share  in  preventing  their  full  recognition.  Hefele  speaks 
of  the  Canon  on  Heretical  Baptism  as  contrary  to  the 
Roman  rule.  Can.  LX  VI.  is  also  contrary  to  the  disci- 
pline of  Rome ; but  not  being  in  the  first  50,  it  is  held 
apocryphal. 
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relating  to  the  earliest  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity in  Edessa,'  &c.,  with  preface  by  W.  Wright, 
Lond.  1864.  It  appears  that  in  Cod.  Add.  14,173, 
fo).  37,  in  Brit.  Mus.  this  document  is  quoted  as 
“ Canons  of  the  Apostles.” 

It  is  not  perhaps  a wholly  unreasonable  hope 
that  further  researches  into  the  ecclesiastical 
MSS.  of  Syria  may  be  the  means  of  throwing 
more  light  on  the  perplexing  questions  which 
surround  alike  the  apostolic  canons  and  the  apos- 
tolic constitutions,  both  of  them,  in  all  proba- 
bility, closely  connected  in  their  origin  with  that 
Church  and  country.** 

Authorities. — Centuriatores  Magdeburg,  ii.  c.  7, 
p.  544,  &c.  Fr.  Turrianus,  Pro  Canon.  Apost.  et 
Epp.  Decret.  Pontif.  Apost.  Adversus  Magd.  Centur. 
Defensio  (Flor.  1572,  Lutetiae  1573),  lib.  i.  P.  de 
Marca,  Cone.  Sacerd.,  iii.  2.  J.  Dallaeus,  DePseud- 
epigraphis.  Apost.,  lib.  iii.  Pearsoni  V indie. 
Ignat,  (in  Cotelerius,  Patr.  Apost.,  vol.  ii.  app. 
p.  251),  part  i.  cap.  4.  Matt.  Larroquanus  in 
App.  Obe.  ad  Pearsonianas  Ignatii  Vindic.  (Rotho- 
mag.  1674).  Beveregii  Judicium  de  Can.  Apost. 
(in  Cotel.,  Patr.  Apost.,  edit.  1724,  vol.  i.  p.  432). 
Beveregii  Adnotationes  ad  Can.  Apost.  (Ibid.  p. 
455).  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesiae  Universalis  Vin - 
dicatus  a Gul.  Beveregio  (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  app.  p.  1, 
and  Oxford  1848.)  Brunonis  Judicium  de  Auctore 
Canonum  et  Constitutionum  Apostolicorum  (Cotel. 
vol.  ii.  app.  p.  177).  Proleg.  in  Ignatium  Jac. 
Usserii  (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  app.  p.  199),  see  cap.  vi. 
Regenbrecht,  Biss,  de  Can.  Ap.  et  Cod.  Ecc. 
Hisp .,  Ratisb.  1828.  Krabbe,  De  Cod.  Can.  qui 
Apost.  dicuntur , Eitt.  1829.  Yon  Drey,  Neue 
Untersuch.  uber  die  Konst  it.  und  Kanones  der 
Apost.,  Tubingen  1832.  Bickell,  Geschichte  des 
Kir chenr echts , Giessen  1843,  vol.  i.  Hefele,  Con- 
ciliengeschichte,  Freiburg  1855,  vol.  i.  append. 
Bunsen,  Christianity  and  Mankind,  London  1854. 
Ultzen,  Const itutiones  Apost.,  Suerini  1853,  pre- 
face § 2.  De  Lagarde,  Reliquiae  Juris  Ecclesi- 
astici  Antiquissimae , 1856.  [B.  S.] 

APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITUTIONS.  The 
apostolical  constitutions  consist  of  eight  books. 
Their  general  scope  is  the  discussion  and  l'egula- 
tion  (not  in  the  way  of  concise  rules,  but  in 
diffuse  and  hortatory  language)  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  In  some  places  they  enter  upon  the 
private  behaviour  proper  for  Christians ; in 
other  parts,  in  connexion  with  the  services  of 
the  Church,  they  furnish  liturgical  forms  at 
considerable  length.®  A large  share  of  the 
whole  is  taken  up  with  the  subjects  of  the  sac- 
raments, and  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
clergy. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  book,  as  now  com- 
monly edited,  are  to  be  found  the  apostolical 
canons.  These  we  have  already  treated  of  in  the 
previous  article. 

The  constitutions,  extant  in  MSS.  in  various 
libraries, b appear  during  the  middle  ages  to  have 
been  practically  unknown.  When  in  1546, 


4 Bickell,  however,  warns  us  that  the  fruits  of  such 
researches  must  be  used  with  caution,  on  account  of  the 
uncritical  way  in  which  various  pieces  are  put  to- 
gether in  these  MSS.  (vol.  i.  p.  218). 

a These  belong  especially  to  the  question  of  Liturgies, 
and  will  not  therefore  be  considered  at  length  here. 

b An  account  of  the  MSS.  is  given  in  Ultzen’s  edition, 
and  by  Lagarde  in  Bunsen’s  Christ,  and  Man.,  vol.  vi. 
p.  35. 


Carolus  Capellus,  a Venetian,  printed  an  epitomo 
of  them  in  Latin  translated  from  a MS.  found  in 
Crete,  Bishop  Jewell  spoke  of  it  as  a work  “ in 
these  countries  never  heard  of  nor  seen  before.” 
(Park.  Soc.,  Jew.,  i.  111.)  In  1563  Bovins  pub- 
lished a complete  Latin  version,  and  in  the  same 
year  Turrianus  edited  the  Greek  text.  It  is  not 
expedient  here  to  pursue  at  any  length  the 
question  of  subsequent  editions,  but  it  may  be 
as  well  to  mention  the  standard  one  of  Cote- 
lerius in  the  Patres  Apostolici  and  the  useful  and 
portable  modern  one  of  (jltzen  (Suerin,  1853). 
There  is  also  one  by  Lagarde,  Lipsiae,  1862. 

The  constitutions  profess  on  the  face  of  them 
to  be  the  words  of  the  Apostles  themselves 
written  down  by  the  hand  of  Clement  of  Rome. 

Book  1 prescribes  in  great  detail  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  faithful  laity. 

Book  2 is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  duties  of 
the  episcopal  office,  and  with  assemblies  for 
divine  worship. 

Book  3 relates  partly  to  widows,  partly  to  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  administration  of  baptism. 

Book  4 treats  of  sustentation  of  the  poor,  of 
domestic  life,  and  of  virgins. 

Book  5 has  mainly  to  do  with  the  subjects  of 
martyrs  and  martyrdom,  and  with  the  rules  for 
feasts  and  fasts. 

Book  6 speaks  of  schismatics  and  heretics,  and 
enters  upon  the  question  of  the  Jewish  law,  and 
of  the  apostolic  discipline  substituted  for  it,  and 
refers  incidentally  to  certain  customs  and  tradi- 
tions both  Jewish  and  Gentile. 

Book  7 describes  the  two  paths,  the  one  of 
life,  the  other  of  spiritual  death,  and  follows  out 
this  idea  into  several  points  of  daily  Christian 
life.  Then  follow  rules  for  the  teaching  and 
baptism  of  catechumens,  and  liturgical  pre- 
cedents of  prayer  and  praise,  together  with  a list 
of  bishops  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles  themselves. 

Book  8 discusses  the  diversity  of  spiritual 
gifts,  and  gives  the  forms  of  public  prayer  and 
administration  of  the  communion,  the  election 
and  ordinations  of  bishops,  and  other  orders  in 
the  Church,  and  adds  various  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations. 

This  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  books 
is  by  no  means  exhaustive — the  style  being 
diffuse,  and  many  other  matters  being  incident- 
ally touched  upon — but  is  merely  intended  to  give 
the  reader  some  general  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  work. 

From  the  time  when  they  were  brought  again 
to  light  down  to  the  present  moment,  great 
differences  of  opinion  have  existed  as  to  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  constitutions. 

Turrianus  and  Bovius  held  them  to  be  a 
genuine  apostolical  work,  and  were  followed  in 
this  opinion  by  some  subsequent  theologians,  and 
notably  by  the  learned  and  eccentric  Whiston, 
who  maintained  that  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  gross  interpolations)  they  were  a record  of 
what  our  Saviour  himself  delivered  to  his 
Apostles  in  the  forty  days  after  his  resurrection, 
and  that  they  were  committed  to  writing  and 
were  sent  to  the  churches  by  two  apostolic 
councils  held  at  Jerusalem,  A.D.  64  and  A.D.  67, 
and  by  a third  held  soon  after  the  destruction 
of  the  city. 

On  the  other  hand  Baronius,  Bell  arm  ine  and 
Petavius  declined  to  attach  weight  to  the  Con- 
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stitutions,  while  Daille  and  Blondel  fiercely  at- 
tacked their  genuineness  and  authority. 

Whiston’s  main  argument  was  that  the  early 
Fathers  constantly  speak  of  SiScurteaXlu  a iro- 
(TtoAlkti,  Siard^eis,  diarayai,  diardy/aara  t&v 
a-KoGToXwv,  Ko.vkv  rris  Xeirovpylas,  naviav  Tr\s 
aA-nddas.  and  so  forth,  which  is  true  ; but  he 
has  not  proved  that  these  expressions  are  neces- 
sarily used  of  a definite  book  or  books,  and  far 
less,  that  they  relate  to  what  we  now  have  as 
the  so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

It  will  be  well  to  look  at  some  of  the  chief  of 
these  passages  from  the  Fathers. 

We  may  begin  with  the  words  of  Irenaeus  in . 
the  fragment  first  printed  by  Pfaff  in  1715.  ol 
t ous  SeuT epais  rwv  airoGToXwv  Trapr)- 

ko\ov6t)kot€S  iaao-i  rdv  nipiov  viav  irpoacpopav 
iv  rrj  Kcuvrj  fiiad-fiKr)  KadearriKevai  Kara  rd 
MaXa^iou  k.  t.  X. 

Professor  Lightfoot  is  disposed  to  see  here  a 
reference  to  the  apostolical  constitutions,  but 
does  not  recognise  the  Pfaflian  fragments  as 
genuine.0  (Lightfoot  On  Epist.  to  Philippians , 
London,  1868,  pp.  201,  202.)  But  if  the  genu- 
ineness be  admitted,  the  reference  is  surely  in 
the  highest  degree  vague  and  uncertain.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  ordinances  spoken  of 
(whatever  they  were)  were  to  be  found  in  any 
one  particular  book — still  less  is  there  anything 
to  identify  what  is  spoken  of  with  the  apostolical 
constitutions  either  as  we  now  have  them,  or 
under  any  earlier  and  simpler  form.  Moreover, 
it  appears  singular  that  if  the  Constitutions  were 
really  what  the  writer  was  relying  on,  he  should 
not  quote  some  passage  from  them.  Instead  of 
this,  he  goes  on  to  cite  the  Revelation,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
almost  as  if  these  contained  the  5 lara^ts  in 
question.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  Seurepot 
it  seems  very  difficult  to  say  with  certainty. 

Origen  speaking  of  fasting  (in  his  10th  Homily 
on  Leviticus)  says,  “ Sed  est  et  alia  adhuc  re- 
ligiosa  [jejunandi  ratio],  cujus  laus  quorundam 
apostolorum  Uteris  praedicatur.  Invenimus  enim 
in  quodarn  libello  ab  apostolis  dictum,  Beatus 
est  qui  etiam  jejunat  prae  eo  ut  alat  pauperem. 
Hujus  jejunium  valde  acceptum  est  apud  Deum 
et  revera  digne  satis  : imitatur  enim  Ilium  qui 
animam  suam  posuit  pro  fratribus  suis.” 

The  terms  in  which  Origen  introduces  this 
citation  do  not  seem  very  appropriate  to  such  a 
work  as  the  Constitutions,  nor  in  point  of  fact 
do  the  words  (which  seem  meant  as  an  exact 
quotation)  occur  in  it.  There  is  indeed  (Book 
v.  1)  a general  exhortation  to  fast  in  order  to 
give  the  food  to  the  saints,  but  the  passage  has  a 
primary  reference  (at  all  events)  to  saints  im- 
pi-isoned  on  account  of  the  faith.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a considerable  divergence  between  the  words 
in  Origen  and  those  in  the  Constitutions ; and 
we  are  hardly  justified  in  seeing  any  reference  to 
the  latter  in  the  former .d 


e Hilgenfeld  appears  to  take  a like  view,  both  as  to  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  being  intended,  and  as  to  the 
passage  not  being  genuine.  {Nov.  Test,  extra  Canon,  reeept. 
Fascic.  iv.'pp.  83,  84.)  Bunsen  thinks  the  Fragment  ge- 
nuine, and  that  it  refers  to  some  early  “ Ordinances,”  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  we  now  have : Christ,  and  Man., 
vol.  ii.  p.  398,  et  seq. 

<i  Prima  facie,  too,  “ literae  quorundam  apostolorum  ” is 
not  an  apt  designation  of  a work  professing  to  represent 
the  joint  decrees  of  all. 


A later  treatise  entitled  4 De  Aleatoribus,’  of 
unknown  date  and  authorship,  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Cyprian,  refers  to  a passage  “ in  doc- 
trinis  apostolorum,”  relating  to  Church  discipline 
upon  offenders.  Here  again  no  effort  has  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  words  of  the  citation  either 
in  the  constitutions  or  in  any  known  work. 
There  is,  indeed,  a passage  of  a similar  effect 
(Book  ii.  c.  39),  but  the  actual  language  is  not 
the  same ; and  a similarity  of  general  tenor  is 
not  much  to  be  relied  upon,  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  in  hand  is  a very  common  one. 

We  come  now  to  Eusebius.  In  his  list  of 
books,  after  naming  those  generally  allowed,  and 
those  which  are  avTi\sy6p.evoi,  he  goes  on, — “ We 
must  rank  as  spurious  (v60oi)  the  account  of  the 
‘ Acts  of  Paul,’  the  book  called  4 The  Shepherd,’ 
and  the  ‘ Revelation  of  Peter,’  and  besides  these, 
the  epistle  circulated  under  the  name  of  ‘ Bar- 
nabas,’ and  what  are  called  the  ‘Teachings  of 
the  Apostles  ’ (Twi/  d-jroar6\(i)V  ad  Aeydjuerai  Si- 
Saya'i),  and  moreover,  as  I said,  the  4 Apocalypse 
of  John,’  if  such  an  opinion  seem  correct,  which 
some  as  I said  reject,  while  others  reckon  it 
among  the  books  generally  received.  We  may 
add  that  some  have  reckoned  in  this  division  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  to  which  those 
Hebrews  who  have  received  [Jesus  as]  the  Christ 
are  especially  attached.  All  these  then  will  be- 
long to  the  class  of  controverted  books.”  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  25.) 

The  place  here  given  to  the  SiSaxat  (even 
supposing  them  to  be  the  constitutions)  is  in- 
consistent with  their  being  held  a genuine  work 
of  the  Apostles.  It  speaks  of  them,  however,  as 
forming  a well-known  book,  and  from  the  con- 
text of  the  passage,  they  seem  to  be  recognised 
as  orthodox ; but  there  is  nothing  to  identify 
them  directly  with  our  present  collection. 

Athanasius,  among  books  not  canonical,  but 
directed  to  be  read  by  proselytes  for  instruction 
in  godliness,  enumerates  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobias, 
and  what  he  styles  SiSax^l  Ka\ovp.evri  rwv  airo- 
<tt6\wv.  The  same  remarks  obviously  apply  to 
this  Father  as  to  Eusebius  {Op.  S.  Athan.  i.  963, 
Ed.  Bened.). 

The  language  of  neither  of  them  indicates  that 
the  work  in  question  was  looked  upon  as  an  au- 
thoritative collection  of  Church  laws.  Lagarde 
denies  that  either  of  them  is  to  be  considered 
as  quoting  any  book  of  our  constitutions,  laying 
much  stress  on  the  distinction  between  StSo xcu 
and  Siarageis  or  Siarayal  dirocrToAwv.  (Bunsen, 
Christ,  and  Man.,  vol.  vi.  p.  41.°)  Bunsen,  how- 
ever, himself  is  inclined  to  see  here  a real  refer- 
ence to  a primitive  form  of  the  constitutions. 
{Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  405.) 

We  now  come  to  Epiphanius,  who,  writing  at 
the  close  of  the  4th  century,  has  numerous 
explicit  references  to  the  Sidragis  of  the  Apostles, 
meaning  thereby  apparently  some  book  of  a 
similar  kind  to  that  which  we  now  have.  His 
view  of  its  character  and  authority  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

“ For  this  purpose  the  Andiani  themselves 
[a  body  of  heretics]  allege  the  Constitution  of 
the  Apostles,  a work  disputed  indeed  with  the 


e In  this  work  Lagarde  writes  under  the  name  of 
Boetticher,  which  he  has  since  changed  for  family  reasons 
to  Lagarde. 
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majority  [of  Christians]  yet  not  worthy  of  re- 
jection/ For  all  canonical  order  is  contained 
therein,  and  no  point  of  the  faith  is  falsified,  nor 
yet  of  the  confession,  nor  yet  of  the  adminis- 
trative system  and  rule  and  faith  of  the  Church.” 
(Haer.  70,  No.  10  ; comp,  also  Ibid.  No.  11,  12  ; 
75,  No.  6 ; 80,  No.  7.) 

But  when  we  examine  his  citations,  we  find 
that  none  of  them  agree  exactly  with  our  present 
text,  while  some  of  them  vary  from  it  so  widely, 
that  they  can  be  connected  with  it  only  by  the 
supposition  that  they  were  meant  to  be  made  ad 
sensum  not  ad  literam.  Even  this  resource  fails 
in  a famous  passage,  immediately  following  that 
just  cited, ‘where  Epiphanius  quotes  the  consti- 
tutions as  directing  Easter  to  be  observed  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  reckoning, * whereas  in  our 
present  copies  they  expressly  enjoin  the  other 
system.  (See  Book  v.  17.) 

In  a work  known  as  the  ‘ opus  imperfectum  in 
Matthaeum,’  once  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  but 
now  considered  to  have  been  the  production  of 
an  unknown  writer  in  the  5th  century,  there  is 
a distinct  reference  to  “ the  8th  book  of  the 
apostolic  canons.”  And  words  to  the  effect  of 
those  quoted  are  found  in  the  second  chapter. 
Another  citation,  however,  in  the  same  writer 
cannot  be  verified  at  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  list  further. 
From  this  time  forwards  references  are  found 
which  can  be  verified  with  more  or  less  exactness, 
and  in  the  year  692  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
known  as  Quinisextum,  or  the  Trullan  council, 
had  the  work  under  their  consideration,  but  came 
to  a formal  decision,  refusing  to  acknowledge  it 
as  authoritative  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  been  interpolated  by  the  heterodox. 

It  appears  then  that  we  must  conclude  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Church 
generally  received  as  of  undoubted  authority  any 
collection  of  constitutions  professing  to  have 
come  from  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  at  least 
to  be  a trustworthy  primitive  record  of  their 
decisions.  Even  Epiphanius  bases  his  approbation 
of  the  work  of  which  he  speaks  on  subjective 
grounds.  He  refers  to  it,  because  he  thinks  it 
orthodox,  but  admits  that  it  was  not  received  as 
a binding  authority.  Yet  had  such  a work 
existed,  it  should  seem  that  from  its  practical 
character  it  must  have  been  widely  known,  per- 
petually cited,  and  generally  acted  upon. 

Indeed  that  the  so-called  apostolic  constitu- 
tions, as  they  now  stand,  are  not  the  production 
of  the  Apostles  or  of  apostolical  men,  will  be 
clear  to  most  readers  from  their  scheme  and  con- 
tents. “ Apostles,”  says  the  author  of  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  ‘ Christian  Remembrancer  ’ 
in  1854,  “ are  brought  together  who  never  could 
have  been  together  in  this  life : St.  James,  the 
greater  (after  he  was  beheaded),  is  made  to  sit 
in  council  with  St.  Paul  (Lib.  vi.  c.  14),  though 
elsewhere  he  is  spoken  of  as  dead  (Lib.  v.  c.  7). 
Thus  assembled,  they  condemn  heresies  and 
heretics  by  name  who  did  not  arise  till  after 

f Trji/  Toil'  o.ttoo'toAgji'  Siara^LV,  ovcrav  pev  toIs  toA* 
Aois  ev  apfyikeKTO),  aAA’  ovk  aSotipov.  ■ 

S ‘Opujouo'i  yap  ev  rrj  avrfj  8iard£ei  ol  a7rd<rroAoi  on- 
Y/aei?  pi]  \\iy)<\il£i)Te,  aUa  notecre  orav  oi  a8e\<f>oi  vpoiv  oi 
eK  rr)<;  TrepiTop.rjs‘  per’  avroitv  apa  iroielre.  And  he  adds  : 
Ilapd  rot?  drrooToAois  be  to  pifrov  8l  opovoiav  ev  i<f>eperai, 
cos  enLfjLapTvpovm.  keyovrfs  on  Kav  re  irkavyOinn,  pr)8e 
vp.lv  ptkiru). 


their  death  (Lib.  vi.  c.  8) ; they  appoint  the 
observance  of  the  days  of  their  death  (Lib.  viii. 
c.  33),  nay,  once  they  are  even  made  to  say 
‘ These  are  the  names  of  the  bishops  whom  we 
ordained  in  our  lifetime  ’ (Lib.  viii.  c.  47).” 

Most  persons  will  also  be  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a tone  about  the  constitutions  themselves 
which  is  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  what  we 
know  of  apostolic  times.  Thus  for  instance,  the 
honour  given  to  the  episcopate  is  excessive  and 
hyperbolical. 

oinos  [i.  e.  6 <7rl<nco7roY]  v/iuv  /HairiXfvs  kcl\ 
8vvd<rrv)S‘  o'uros  vuwv  imydos  0eos  jaera  @e6v, 
6s  oQelkei  tt/s  Trap ’ vpSov  Tipys  (broAaoetJ^citing 
Ps.  lxxxii.  6 and  Exod.  xxii.-xxviii.  in  I.XX.). 
'O  yap  iir'iCKOTros  tr poKa0e£ea6u}  v/uluv  qos  &eov 
a|ta  T€Tip.r]/uL€Uos,  y Kpard  tov  K\r)pov  Ka\  r ov 
AaoC  TravrdY  &px€l  (Book  ii.  26;  comp,  also 
Book  ii.  33). 

And  in  Book  vi.  2 we  read : — 

6(  yap  6 fia(Ti\ev(Tiv  iirtyeipS/Mvos  Kikacreu s 
&£ios,  khv  vlds  ij,  k&v  <pi\os’  trdffcp  puWov  6 
iepevffiv  iiravuTTa/uLevos  ; "O (Up  yap  Upw<rvvr\ 
y8 a<ri\das  apdvoov,  irepl  ipvxys  exovaa  r 6v 
ayava,  Torrovrcp  Ka\  fiapvTfpav  %xei  T^v 
p'tav  6 TavTy  ro\p.T](Tas  ivTop-nardu,  tjnfp  6 ry 
fia<ri\daM 

A system,  too,  of  orders  and  classes  in  the 
Church  stands  out  prominently,  especially  in  the 
8th  book,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  ear- 
liest days  (see  Bickell,  vol.  i.  p.  62).  Thus  we 
have  subdeacons,  readers,  &c.,  with  minute  direc- 
tions for  their  appointment.  Ceremonies  also  are 
multiplied.  The  use  of  oil  and  mvrrh  in  baptism 
is  enjoined  (Book  vii.  22),  and  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  after  ordination  is  forbidden  (vi.  i7). 

We  must  therefore  feel  at  once  that  we  have 
passed  into  a different  atmosphere  from  that  of 
Clement’s  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that 
the  connection  of  Clement’s  name  with  the  work 
must  be  a fiction,  no  less  than  the  assertion  that 
he  wrote  its  contents  at  the  mouth  of  the  apos- 
tles. Even  those  who  think  that  they  trace 
something  like  the  origin  of  such  a system  in  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  must  allow  that  it  is  here 
represented  in  a state  of  development  which 
must  have  required  a considerable  period  of  time 
to  bring  about. 

The  questions,  however,  still  remain  : — 

To  what  date  are  we  to  assign  the  work  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  exists  ? 

Can  we  show  that  it  was  in  any  degree  formed 
out  of  pre-existing  materials  ? 

Bishop  Pearson 1 and  Archbishop  Usher  regard 
the  variations  between  the  citations  of  Epipha- 
nius, and  what  we  read  in  our  present  copies  of 
the  constitutions,  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
there  have  been  alterations  and  interpolations  on 
a large  scale  since  the  time  of  that  Father,  and 
the  latter  of  these  writers  thinks  that  the  same 
falsifier  has  been  at  work  here,  who  expanded  the 
shorter  epistles  of  Ignatius  into  the  so-called 
longer  epistles,  i 

h Comp.  Usher,  in  Cotel.  Patr.  Apost.  vol.  ii.  p.  220, 
edit.  1724. 

» Yind.  Ignat.  Part  i.  c.  4 prope  fin.  And  see  the 
opinion  of  Beveridge,  Cod.  Cun.  lib.  2,  cap.  ix. 

j Cotel.  Patr.  Ap.  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  228.  Bickell  has 
collected  some  instances  of  correspondence  in  phraseology 
between  the  ignatian  Epistles  anti  the  Constituiions  as 
they  stand,  which  the  reader  may  refer  to  in  order  to 
examine  the  probability  of  the  latter  theory  (Cesc/i  dcs 
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According  to  Pearson,  we  should  probably 
attribute  the  work  in  its  existing  form  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  while  Usher  re- 
fuses to  place  it  higher  than  the  6th  century.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  could  suppose  that  Epipha- 
nius  quoted  loosely,  and  that  the  book  which  he 
had  may,  with  occasional  exceptions,  have  re- 
sembled in  substance  what  we  now  have,  k we 
should  be  able  to  put  its  antiquity  somewhat 
higher.  But  whatever  conclusion  may  be  come 
to  on  this  point,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
to  warrant  its  being  assigned  to  any  period  suffi- 
ciently early  to  make  it,  as  it  stands,  an  authority 
as  to  apostolic  usage. 

But  the  question  still  remains.  Can  we  trace 
its  composition,  and  in  any  degree  identify  the 
materials  out  of  which  it  has  been  put  together  ? 

That  the  work  was  a pure  and  simple  forgery 
is  improbable.  Such  was  not  the  course  which 
matters  took  in  early  days ; nor  would  the  mea- 
sure of  acceptance  which  it  obtained  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  on  this  theory. 

Moreover  it  contains  passages  which  seem 
manifestly  to  belong  to  an  early  age.  Thus  in 
case  of  quarrels  the  Christian  is  recommended 
to  seek  reconciliation  even  at  a loss  to  himself, 
kcu  /vi?  epxefrOM  eTid  KpiTT]piov  tQvindv  (book  ii. 
c.  45) — words  which  at  all  eArents  savour  of  a 
time  before  the  empire  was  Christian.  So  again, 
the  secular  judges  are  said  to  be  idviKot  Kal  ov 
' yiv&GKovTts  Qe6rriTa.  So  also  martyrdom  and 
persecution  on  account  of  Christianity  are  spoken 
of  as  by  no  means  exclusively"  belonging  to  the 
past  (see  Lib.  5,  init.  et  alibi). 

And  to  mention  but  one  more  point,  the  charge 
of  Arianism,  which  was  at  one  time  freely  brought 
against  the  constitutions,  and  used  to  prove  that 
they  had  been  corrupted,  if  not  forged,  by  here- 
tics,* 1 has  in  later  days  been  sometimes  made  the 
ground  of  an  opposite  inference.  It  is  thought  by 
some  modern  writers  merely  to  show  that  the 
phrases  excepted  against  date  from  a time  before 
the  controversy  arose,  and  when  therefore  men 
spoke  with  less  of  dogmatic  exactness. in 

Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  go  even  a step  further, 
at  all  events,  by  way  of  not  unreasonable  conjec- 
ture. We  have  seen  that  Whiston  relied  on  a 
number  of  places  in  which  the  early  Fathers 
speak  of  5i5a xa'l->  ?>L$a(rKd\'icu,  diarageis  run  airo- 
(TToXcav,  and  some  years  before  Whiston  wrote, 
Bishop  Pearson  (in  his  Vindiciae  Tgnatianae) 
had  suggested  the  idea  that,  so  far  as  such  ex- 
pressions really  referred  to  any  specific  works  at 
all,  they  were  to  be  understood  of  smaller,  more 
ancient,  and  more  fragmentary  treatises,  of  a 
kind  not  rare  in  the  Primitive  Church,  professing 
to  contain  the  words  of  the  apostles  or  of  aposto- 
lical men  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  Church 
order.  Some  of  these  were  the  production  of  here- 
tics, some  were  of  an  orthodox  character.  Those 
which  related  to  doctrine  were  called  didascaliae, 

Kirchenrechts,  vol.  l.  p.  58,  note).  Pearson  cakes  a some- 
what different  view,  Vind,  Ignat,  ubi  supra. 

k Comp.  Bickell,  i.  pp,  57,  58,  note.  Epiphanius,  how- 
ever, never  quotes  from  the  7th  or  8th  books,  which  on 
any  theory  are  doubtless  of  later  date. 

1 See  for  instance  Le  Clerc,  in  Cotel.  Patr.  Jpnst,  vol.  ii. 
App-  p.  492,  et  seq.;  and  Bruno,  ibid.  p.  177,  et  seq. 
indeed  Pbotius  and  the  Trullan  Council  had  insinuated 
the  same  accusation  ( Riblioth . Can.  112,  113). 

m See  Bjckell,  p.  58.  note,  p,  6i,  and  p.  69,  note.  Comp. 
Bull,  L)ef.  Fid.  Me.  lit).  2,  c.  3,  $ 6 


those  which  gave  rules  of  ritual  or  discipline, 
Siard^eLs  or  Constitutiones.  These  works,  written 
at  different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
Church,  furnished  (as  Pearson  supposes)  the  mate- 
rials to  the  compiler,  who,  with  many  alterations 
and  interpolations  formed  out  of  them  our  present 
constitutions  ( Vindic.  Ignat.,  Part  i.  c.  4). 

Other  critics  ha  ve  spoken  in  terms  which  seem 
rather  to  point  to  a gradual  accretion,  added  to 
from  time  to  time  to  express  the  Church  system 
as  developed,  and  modified  at  the  periods  when 
such  additions  were  respectively  made.  Thus 
Lagarde  says,  “ Communis  virorum  doctorum  fere 
omnium  nung  invaluit  opinio,  eas  [Constitutiones] 
saeculo  tertio  clam  succrevisse  et  quum  sex  ali- 
quando  libris  absolutae  fuissent,  septimo  et  octavo 
auctas  esse  postea  ” (Reliq.  Juris  Eccles.  Antiq. 
1856). 

That  the  work  as  we  have  it  is  a composite 
one  is  indeed  manifest  enough  “ from  the  general 
want  of  internal  unity,  method,  or  connexion  ; 
the  difference  of  style  in  the  various  portions,  and 
sometimes  statements  almost  contradictory  ; the 
same  topics  being  treated  over  and  over  again  in 
different  places  ; besides  a formal  conclusion  of 
the  end  of  the  sixth  book,  and  other  indications 
of  their  being  distinct  works  joined  together  ” 
( Christ . Remembr.  ubi  supj;a). 

In  the  Paris  Library  is  a Syriac  MS.  called  the 
Didascalia  or  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  12  Apos- 
tles and  holy  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  It  con- 
tains in  a shorter  form  much  of  the  substance  of 
the  first  six  books  of  the  constitutions,  but  with 
very  great  omissions,  and  with  some  variations 
and  transpositions. 

Its  contents  were  printed  in  Syriac  by  De  La- 
garde  (without  his  name)  in  1854;  and  the  same 
critic,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  Bunsen’s  Christianity  and 
Mankind , has  published,  1st,  our  present  text, 
with  what  he  states  to  be  the  variations  of  the 
Syriac ; and  2nd,  a shorter  Greek  text  or  ‘ Didas- 
calia Purior,’  founded  on  the  Syriac.11 

Bickell,  who,  however,  when  he  wrote  had 
only  seen  extracts,  thought  this  Syriac  MS.  a 
mere  abridgement  of  the  larger  work,  and  there- 
fore posterior  in  date  to  it,  and  adding  little  to 
our  knowledge. 

But  Bunsen  ( Christianity  and  Mankind , vol  i.  p. 
x.),  Lagarde  ( Rel . Jur.  Eccl.  Ant.  pref.,  p.  iv.),  and 
the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Christian  Remem- 
brancer 1854,  all  agree  that  we  have  here  an 
older  and  more  primitive,  if  not  the  original 
work.  Hilgenfeld  says,  “ Equidem  et  ipse  Syria- 
cam  Didascaliam  ad  hujus  operis  primitivam 
formam  propius  accedere  existimo,  sed  eandem 
nunquam  mutatam  continere  valde  dubito.”0  He 
concludes,  on  the  whole,  “ tertio  demjim  saeculo 
didascalia  apostolica  in  earn  fere  formam  redacta 
esse  videtur,  quam  Eusebius  et  Athanasius  nove- 
rant,  quam  recensionem  a nostris  constitutionibus 
apostolicis  valde  diversam  fuisse  antiquissima 
docent  testimonia,  praecipue  Epiphanii.  Ea  autem 


n It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  this  literaly  repre- 
sents the  Syriac.  For  one  of  the  passages  given  by  Hil- 
genfeld  (sec  infra),  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  Syriac, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ' Didascalia  Purior.’  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  neither  Lagarde  nor  any  other  Oriental 
scholar  has  published  a literal  translation  of  the  Syriac 
text. 

° His  own  view  is  that  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
sprang  from  an  Kbionite  source,  allied  to  that  which  pro- 
duced the  Clemen  tine  Recognitions. 
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etiara  a Syriaca  didascalia  quamvis  cognata 
saepius  discedunt.”  He  thinks  that  the  Syriac 
appears  not  to  be  very  consistent  on  the  subject 
of  the  calculation  of  Easter.  It  seems,  however 
(from  the  translations  which  he  gives),  that  it 
contains  a passage  agreeing  in  substance  with  what 
Epiphanius  quotes  as  to  keeping  Easter  by  the 
Jewish  method  (ante  p.  121):  “Ihr  sollt  aber  begin- 
nen  dann,  wenn  eure  firuder  aus  dem  Volk  [Israel] 
das  Pascha  halten,  weil,  als  unser  Herr  und  Lehrer 
mit  uns  das  Pascha  ass,  er  nach  dieser  Stunde  von 
Judas  verrathen  wurde.  Und  um  dieselbe  Zeit 
haben  wir  angefangen,  bedriickt  zu  werden,  weil 
er  von  uns  genommen  war.  Nach  der  Zahl  des 
Mondes,  wie  wir  zahlen  nach  der  Zahl  der  glau- 
bigen  Hebraer,  am  zehnten  im  Monat,  am  Montag 
haben  sich  die  Priester  und  Aeltesten  des  Volks 
versammelt  ” u.  s.  w.,  and  subsequently  — “ Wie 
also  der  vierzehnte  des  Pascha  fallt,  so  sollt  ihr 
ihn  halten.  Denn  nicht  stimmt  der  Monat,  und 
auch  nicht  der  Tag  in  jedem  Jahre  mit  dieser 
Zeit,  sondern  er  ist  verschieden.”  p 

This  is  worthy  of  serious  attention,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  antiquity  of  this  Syriac  work. 

It.  would  seem  that  it  must  at  all  events  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  original  work  from  which  the 
Syriac  was  taken  consisted  of  six  books  only. 
The  7th  and  8th  books,  as  they  now  stand,  foi* *med 
no  part  of  it. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  an  Aethiopic  version 
translated  by  Mr.  Platt.  This  also,  though  said 
to  be  very  loose  and  of  little  value  as  a guide  to 
the  original  text,  is  a witness  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  but  six  books  when  it  was  made.  The 
like  is  true  of  the  Arabic  versions,  of  which  some 
account  was  first  given  by  Grabe,  and  of  which 
two  MSS.  are  in  the  Bodleian,  i 

Not  only  do  these  facts  tend  to  isolate  the  first 
six  books  from  the  7th  and  8th;  but  the  formal 
conclusion  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
even  in  our  present  Greek,  and  the  style  of  the 
contents  itself,  furnish  internal  evidence  in  the 
same  direction. 

It  has  therefore  been  contended  that  the 
kernel  out  of  which,  to  a great  extent,  the  first 
six  books  sprang  was  a shorter  book  called 
SiSacncccAfa  ruv  airoffToKwv,  of  which  the  Syriac 
version  furnishes  a fair  idea,  if  not  a really  pure 
text. 

And  as  none  of  Epiphanius’s  citations  are  made 
from  the  two  last  books,  it  is  suggested  that  we 
may  have  here  something  like  a key  to  the  work 
as  it  was  in  his  time,  the  7th  and  8th  books  hav- 
ing been  added  since.  r 

Coming  to  the  7th  book,  we  must  notice  that 
its  first  thirteen  chapters  or  thereabouts  exhibit 
a great  similarity,  both  in  matter  and  expression, 
to  the  first  part  of  an  ancient  tract  printed  by 
Bickell  from  a Vienna  MS.,  and  entitled  A i Sta- 
rayal  ai  8ta  KA.77 [xevros  Kal  Kavoves  euK\r)<nao'Ti- 


p See  Hilgenfeld,  Novum  Test,  extra  Can.  recept.  Fasci- 
culus iv.  p.  79,  et  seq.  (Lipsiae,  1866.) 

a There  are  in  the  Arabic  five  chapters  not  in  the 
Greek. 

r The  fact  that  there  is  no  Oriental  version  of  the  eight 
Greek  books  as  a whole,  has  been  relied  on  to  shew  that 
they  had  not  been  united  together  in  one  work  up  to 
the  year  451,  when  the  Egyptian,  Aethiopic,  and  Syriac 
churches  were  severed  from  the  communion  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  ( Christ . Remembr.,  1854,  p.  278).  The  same 
authority  is  inclined  to  date  the  Didascaly  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  3rd  century. 


ko\  twv  aylwv  airoerriXcov. " This  tract  professes 
to  contain  short  and  weighty  utterances  by  the 
apostles  (who  are  introduced  as  speaking  success- 
ively) on  Christian  morals,  and  on  the  ministers 
of  the  Church.1  An  Aethiopic  version  (for  it  is 
extant  in  Coptic,  Aethiopic,  and  Arabic)  calls  it 
“canons  of  the  apostles  which  they  have  made 
for  the  ordering  of  the  Christian  Church.”  n It 
is  the  piece  which  Bickell  and  others  after  him 
have  called  “ Apostolische  Kirchenordnung.” 
It  is  assigned  by  him  to  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  century. x The  same  date  is  given  in  the 
article  on  the  subject  in  Herzog’s  Encyclopadie , 
where  it  is  treated  as  a document  independent  of 
the  constitutions.  Bunsen,  removing  the  dra- 
matic form  and  presenting  only  the  substance  of 
the  piece,  considers  it  to  be  in  facta  collection  of 
rules  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  This  view, 
however,  is  warmly  disputed  by  the  writer  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  (1854,  p.  293),  who 
contends  that  its  whole  garb,  style,  and  lan- 
guage show  that  it  was  not  an  authoritative 
work,  but  was  the  production  of  a pious  writer, 
who  arrayed  in  a somewhat  fictitious  dress  what 
he  sought  to  inculcate.  It  is  more  remarkable  for 
piety  than  knowledge ; for  though  the  number  of 
twelve  apostles  is  made  out,  it  is  by  introducing 
Cephas  as  a distinct  person  from  Peter,  and  by 
making  him  and  Nathanael  occupy  the  places  of 
.James  the  Less  and  of  Matthias.  St.  Paul  does 
not  appear  at  all — a fact,  perhaps,  not  without 
its  bearing  on  conjectures  as  to  its  origin. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  language  of  the 
first  part  of  this  tract,  and  of  the  7 th  Book  of  the 
Constitutions,  coincides  to  a great  extent  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  leaving  it 
doubtful  whether  it  was  taken  thence  or  whether 
the  transcribers  of  that  epistle  subsequently  in- 
corporated therewith  a portion  of  this  treatise. 
Borrowing  and  interpolation  must,  it  would 
seem,  have  taken  place  on  one  hand  or  on  the 
other,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  originality. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  writer  in  the 
Christ.  Rem.  argues  that  this  tract  furnished 
materials  fer  the  first  part  of  the  7th  Book  of 
the  Constitutions.  He  also  thinks  that  it  is  it- 
self the  work  referred  to  by  Eusebius  and  Atha- 
nasius under  the  name  of  SiSax?)  twv  airo - 
erroXwv.  We  have  seen  already  that  the  title 
in  the  Greek  varies  from  that  in  the  Aethiopic, 
and  it  is  urged  that  (considering  the  subject) 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  may  not  also  be 
suitably  designated  ‘ Teaching  of  the  Apostles.’ 
Now  in  an  old  stichometry  appended  to  Niceph- 
orus’  chronography/  but  perhaps  of  earlier  date 
than  that  work,  the  number  of  lines  contained 
in  certain  works  is  given,  and  from  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  ‘Doctrina  Apostolorum’  was 


8 Bickell,  vol.  i.  App.  I.  It  will  also  be  found  in 
Lagarde's  Rel.  Juris  Reel.  Ant.,  p 74. 

t It  is  the  former  of  these  points  alone  in  which  the 
likeness  appears  between  this  work  and  the  7th  Book  of 
the  Constitutions. 

u See  Bickell  ubi  supra;  and  i.  p.  88. 

* It  mentions  only  “ Readers”  in  addition  to  the  three 
orders  of  the  ministry ; and  as  Tertullian  does  the  same 
(Z)e  Praescr.  Haer.,  c.  41),  this  is  thought  a ground  for 
attributing  it  to  his  epoch  (Bickell,  vol.  i.  p.  92).  See 
also  Hilgenfeld,  Nov.  Test,  extra  Can.  rec.,  Fasciculus  iv. 
pp.  93,  94. 

y A production  of  the  9th  century. 
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shorter  than  the  Book  of  Canticles,  and  that  a 
book  called  the  ‘Teaching  of  Clement,’  was  as 
long  as  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Hence,  if  the  ‘ Doc- 
trina ’ of  this  list  be  the  same  as  that  of  Euse- 
bius, it  must  have  been  a book  very  much 
shorter  than  our  present  constitutions,  and  one 
not  far  differing  in  length  from  the  tract  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking ; while  the  ‘ Teach- 
ing of  Clement  ’ (a  larger  work)  may  be  a desig- 
nation of  the  earlier  form  of  our  present  first 
six  books — in  short,  of  the  Didascalia.  Kutfinus, 
in  a list  otherwise  very  similar  to  those  of 
Eusebius  and  Athanasius,  omits  the  ‘Teaching 
of  the  Apostles,’  and  inserts  instead  ‘ The  two 
ways,  or  the  judgment  of  Peter.’  Assuming 
that  the  ‘ Doctrina  ’ is  the  tract  we  have  been 
discussing,  reasons  are  urged  for  supposing  that 
it  reappears  here  under  a different  title.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  Greek  and  Aethiopic 
give  it  two  different  names,  and  its  contents 
might  perhaps  render  the  designation  in  Ruf- 
finus  not  less  appropriate.  For  St.  John,  who 
speaks  first,  is  introduced  as  beginning  his  ad- 
dress with  the  words,  “There  are  two  ways, 
one  of  life  and  one  of  death  and  St.  Peter  in- 
tervenes repeatedly  in  the  course  of  it,  and  at 
the  close  sums  up  the  whole  by  an  earnest  ex- 
portation to  the  brethren  to  keep  the  foregoing 
injunctions.  Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  the 
learned  writer  in  the  Christ.  Rem. 

Hilgenfeld,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  independ- 
ently arrived  at  a conclusion  in  part  accordant 
with  the  above.  He  argues  strongly  that  the 
treatise  published  by  Bickell  is  that  spoken  of  by 
Ruffinus  under  the  name  of  ‘Duae  viae  vel  Judi- 
cium Petri,’  but  does  not  apparently  identify  it 
with  the  ‘ Doctrina  Apostolorum  ’ of  Athanasius. 
He  thinks  the  book  was  known  in  some  form  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  agrees  that  great  part 
of  it  passed  into  the  7th  Book  of  the  Constitu- 
tions (see  Hilgenfeld’s  Novum  Test,  extra  Canonem 
Receptum , Lipsiae  1866;  Fasciculus ,iv.  p.  93). 

We  now  come  to  the  8th  Book.  Extant  in 
several  Greek  MSS.  (one  being  at  Oxford)  are 
large  portions  of  the  matter  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  book,  not  however  connected  together 
throughout,  but  appearing  in  two  distinct  and 
apparently  separate  pieces.  The  first  of  them 
is  entitled  ‘ Teaching  of  the  Holy  Apostles  con- 
cerning gifts  ’ (xapiaixaruv),  the  second  ‘ Regu- 
lations (Siarct| eis)  of  the  same  Holy  Apostles 
concerning  ordination  [given]  through  Hippo- 
lytus  ’ (irepl  xeLP°'r0VL^}V  linroXvTov).  The 
two  together,  as  just  observed,  comprise  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  8th  Book,  but  are  not 
without  some  omissions  and  several  variations 
from  it.  In  that  book  as  we  have  it,  the  two 
portions  represented  respectively  by  these  sepa- 
rate treatises  stand  connected  by  a short  chapter, 
containing  nothing  of  importance,  and  seeming 
to  serve  only  as  a link. 

Hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  in 
the  treatises  in  question  an  older  and  purer  form 
of  the  8th  Book,  or  rather  the  materials  used  in 
its  composition.  The  ‘ Regulations  ’ are  also  in 
existence  in  Coptic  (indeed  there  are  two  Coptic 
forms  differing  from  each  other  and  from  the 
Greek  by  additions  and  omissions  and  probably 
in  age),  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Aethiopic,  the 
text  being  in  many  cases  a good  deal  modified.2 


| Bunsen  treated  these  as  a collection  of  Alox- 
; andrian  Church  rules,  and  Mewed  the  por- 
! tions  common  to  them  and  to  the  8th  Book  of 
the  Constitutions  as  in  a great  degree  derived 
from  a lost  work  of  Hippolytus  v epl  xafJl(riud- 
Tawa  (Christ,  and  Man.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  412). 

On  the  other  hand  Bickell  argues  that  the 
tracts  in  question  are  nothing  more  than  ex- 
tracts from  the  constitutions,  more  or  less 
abridged  and  modified.  He  relies,  for  example, 
on  the  fact  that  in  one  of  these  treatises  no  less 
than  in  the  text  of  our  8th  Book,  St.  Paul  (who 
is  introduced  as  a speaker)  is  made  to  command 
Christian  masters  to  be  kind  to  their  servants, 
“ as  we  have  also  ordained  in  what  has  preceded, , 
and  have  taught  in  our  epistles.”  This  he  con- 
siders to  be  a clear  reference  to  what  has  been 
before  said  in  the  constitutions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject (Book  vii.  c.  13). 

Lagarde  expresses  a similar  view,  and  draws 


mentioned  infra,  p.  125.  See  also  Christ.  Remembr.,p.  280, 
as  to  another  Syriac  MS.,  and  comp.  p.  283. 

a The  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Hippolytus  at  Rome 
mentions  among  his  works  irepi  xaPl<rpd.Twv  airocrToXuiri 
irapdSocris.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  irepi  \ap.  was 
one  treatise  and  airoa-r.  irapaS.  another,  or  whetlier  the 
whole  is  the  title  of  one  work.  See  Bickell,  p.  60,  note. 
As  regards  the  irepi  yeiporovtioi/,  Bunsen  considers  it  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  interpolation,  and  regards 
its  fate  in  this  respect  to  have  been  like  that  of  the  Consti- 
tutions themselves,  the  composition  of  which  he  describes 
in  words  worth  quoting  in  relation  to  the  general  subject : 
“ Here  we  see  the  very  origin  of  these  Constitutions. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  ante-Nicene  period  they  made 
the  old  simple  collections  of  customs  and  regulations  into 
a book,  by  introducing  different  sets  of  ‘ coutumes,’  by  a 
literary  composition  either  of  their  own  making,  or  by 
transcribing  or  extracting  a corresponding  treatise  of  some 
ancient  father.  Thus  the  man  who  compiled  our  7th  book 
has,  as  everybody  now  knows,  extracted  two  chapters  of 
the  ancient  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  Barnabas. 
The  compiler  of  the  8th  book,  or  a predecessor  in  this  sort 
of  compilation,  has  apparently  done  the  same  with  the 
work  of  Hippolytus  on  the  Charismata”  ( Christianity 
and  Mankind,  vol.  ii.  416).  Elsewhere,  in  the  same  work, 
he  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  old  collections  of  customs 
here  spoken  of  were  themselves  made  at  a much  earlier 
time — perhaps  in  the  2nd  century — and  express  the  prac- 
tice of  various  great  churches ; and  that  the  consciousness 
of  apostolicity  in  that  primitive  age  justifies,  or  at  least 
excuses,  the  fiction  by  which  they  were  attributed  to 
Apostles, — a fiction  which  deceived  no  one,  and  was  only 
meant  to  express  an  undoubted  fact,  viz.,  the  apostolicby 
of  the  injunctions  as  to  their  substance  (vol.  ii.  399). 
Ascending  still  a step  higher,  he  believes  that  the  mate- 
rials employed  in  these  old  collections  were  of  all  but 
apostolic  times.  The  oldest  horizon  to  which  we  look 
back  as  reflected  in  them  is  perhaps  the  age  immediately 
posterior  to  Clement  of  Rome,  who  himself  represents  the 
end  of  the  Johannean  age,  or  first  century  (see  vol,  ii. 
p.  402).  To  Bunsen’s  mind,  full  of  faith  in  the  power 
and  tact  of  subjective  criticism,  this  means  more 
than  to  the  mind  of  theologians  of  the  English  school. 
He  believed  in  the  possibility  of  applying  the  cri- 
tical magnet  to  draw  forth  the  true  fragments  of  steel 
from  the  mass  in  which  to  our  eyes  they  seem  inex- 
tricably buried.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  subjective 
process  by  which  be  makes  the  first  step  upwards 
“ As  soon  as  we  get  rid  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  bad 
taste  of  the  fiction,  some  ethic  introductions,  and  all  occa- 
sional moralising  conclusions,  and  generally  everything 
manifestly  re-written  with  literary  pretension ; and  lastly, 
as  soon  as  we  expunge  some  interpolations  of  the  4th  anti 
5th  centuries,  which  are  easily  discernible,  we  find  our- 
selves unmistakeably  in  the  midst  of  the  life  of  the  Church 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  ” (vol.  ii.  p,  405). 


« The  Syriac  and  Coptic  form  part  of  the  collections 
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attention  to  the  circumstance  that  in  one  part  of 
the  Munich  MS.  of  the  ntpl  xeiPOTOVl&v,  there 
is  a note  which  expressly  speaks  of  what  follows 
as  taken  out  of  the  apostolical  constitutions.b 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all 
such  researches  as  those  we  have  been  consider- 
ing as  to  one  piece  being  the  basis  or  original  of 
another,  are  beset  with  much  difficulty,  because 
certain  statements  or  maxims  often  recur  in 
several  tracts  which  (in  their  present  state  at 
all  events)  are  distinct  from  each  other,  though 
sometimes  bearing  similar  names.  Lagarde  points 
out  (Eel.  Jur.  Eccl.  Ant.,  preface  p.  xvii.,  and 
Bunsen’s  Christianity  and  Mankind,  vol.  vi.  p.  38, 
39)  that  there  once  was  a Syriac  collection  in 
eight  books  equally  professing  to  be  the  work  of 
Clement,  yet  far  from  being  identical  with  our 
present  Greek  constitutions,  though  here  and 
there  embracing  similar  pieces.  Passages  which 
Lagarde  deems  to  be  extracts  from  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Books  have  been  edited  by  him  in  Syriac 
from  fragments  found  in  the  same  Paris  MS. 
(Sangerm.  38)  which  contains  the  Syriac  Didas- 
calia0  (see  his  Eel.  Jur.  Eccl.  Ant.  Syrian.  1856). 
He  has  also  translated  them  into  Greek  (see  his 
Eel.  Jur.  Eccl.  Ant.  Graece,  p.  80,  and  Pref. 
p.  xvii.).d  Then  again,  there  is  an  Egyptian  col- 
lection,6 also  in  eight  books,  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  abovementioned  Syrian  Octateuch  is  dis- 
cussed by  Lagarde  (Eel.  Jur.  Eccl.  Ant.  preface, 
and  Bunsen’s  Christ,  and  Mankind,  vol.  vi.  p.  39). 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  a sketch 
of  some  of  the  leading  theories  which  have  been 
put  forward  as  to  the  apostolical  constitutions. 
Did  space  permit  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add 
others.  Krabbe  appears  to  have  thought  that 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  and  Epiphanius  knew  the 
first  seven  books,  and  that  they  were  composed 
in  the  East  not  long  after  the  time  of  Cyprian 
(the  seventh  being  a kind  of  appendix  to  the 
others),  and  probably  by  one  author,  whose  object 
was  to  model  the  Church  on  a Levitical  pattern, 
and  who  perhaps  described  not  so  much  what 
existed  as  what  he  desired  to  see.  At  a later 
period  (end  of  4th  or  beginning  of  5th  century) 
the  8th  Book  was  added,  embracing  divers  pre- 
cepts which  were  commonly  supposed  to  be  apos- 
tolical, together  with  much  from  the  writer  him- 


b Lagarde,  Bel.  Juris  Eccl.  Ant.,  Preface,  p.  viii. ; and 
see  also,  ibidem,  a theory  as  to  the  name  of  Hippolytus, 
as  connected  with  the  treatise. 

c This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Syriac  Didas- 
calia  previously  mentioned,  from  which  it  is  quite 
distinct. 

d Matter  closely  agreeing  with  these  fragments,  though 
not  in  quite  the  same  order,  and  connected  with  much 
that  is  additional,  is  also  found  in  a MS.  of  the  12th  cent, 
in  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Library.  This  MS.  (brought  by 
Buchanan  from  Southern  India)  contained  eight  books  of 
Cl' 'men tine  Constitutions  placed  at  the  end  of  a Syriac 
Bible ; but  it  is  now  in  a dilapidated  state.  It  may  be 
that  the  Paris  fragments  are  extracts  from  it,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  MS.  (as  the  later  of  the  two  in  date)  may 
possibly  contain  a subsequent  development.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  further  attention  will  be  paid  to  it  by  Oriental 
scholars.  Its  existence  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Lagarde. 

e Of  this  Egyptian  collection,  the  first  two  books  are 
printed  in  a Greek  version  by  Lagarde  in  Bunsen’s  Christ, 
and  Mankind,  vi.  451 ; and  see  Bunsen’s  analysis  of  the 
collection,  ibid.  vii.  372.  Another  Coptic  MS.  was  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Tattam  in  1848.  There  is  a notice  of  it  in 
the  Christ.  Remembr.  for  1854,  p.  282. 


self,  probably  an  Arian  or  Macedonian.  This 
second  writer  probably  is  responsible  for  many 
interpolations  in  the  previous  books/ 

Von  Drey  again,  who  spent  much  labour  on 
the  subject,  advocated  the  view  that  the  treatises 
of  four  distinct  writers  are  combined  in  our  pre- 
sent work.  The  first  six  books,  he  thought, 
were  written  after  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century, 
to  teach  practical  religion,  and  were  adapted  for 
catechumens.  The  seventh  is  probably  of  the 
date  of  a.d.  300,  and  treats  of  the  mysteries  for 
the  use  of  the  faithful  alone.  The  8th  Book  is 
a kind  of  pontifical  of  some  Eastern  Church,  being 
full  of  liturgies  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  It 
dates  perhaps  from  the  3rd  century,  but  has 
been  altered  and  adapted  to  the  state  of  things 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th.  Athanasius,  who 
speaks  of  the  SiSaxh  uakovyevri  r<Zv  airoarokwi 
as  fit  for  recent  converts  desirous  of  instruction, 
is  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  six  first  books. 8 
But  before  the  time  of  Epiphanius  the  eight 
books  were  joined  as  one  work. 

Interesting  as  such  inquiries  are,  they  cannot 
at  present  be  considered  as  having  removed  the 
question  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  apostolical 
constitutions  out  of  the  class  of  unsolved  problems.11 
The  majority  of  scholars  will  perhaps  decline  to 
say  with  confidence  more  than  that  the  precise 
age  and  composition  of  the  work  is  unknown, 
but  that  it  is  probably  of  Eastern  authorship,* * 
and  comprises  within  itself  fragments  of  very 
different  dates,  which  we  have  no  certain  means 
for  discriminating  from  one  another,  and  which 
have  undergone  great  modifications  when  in- 
corporated with  the  rest.  The  consequence  is 
that,  as  it  stands,  the  work  cannot  be  deemed  to 
reflect  a state  of  things  in  the  Church  much,  if 
at  all,  prior  to  the  Nicene  age.*1 

Nor  can  it  be  said  ever  to  have  possessed,  so 
far  as  we  know,  any  distinct  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. We  are  in  the  dark  as  to  its  author- 
ship, and  there  is  no  such  proof  of  its  general 
and  public  reception  at  any  period  as  would 
seem  needful  to  establish  its  validity  as  an  autho- 
ritative document.  There  are  indeed  signs  of  a 
common  nucleus  of  which  various  churches  seem 
to  have  availed  themselves,  but  in  adopting  it  into 
their  respective  systems  they  modified  it  in  re- 
lation to  their  respective  needs,  with  a freedom 
hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  that  it  was  en- 
titled to  very  great  veneration. 

Authorities. — E.  Turrianus,  Prooem.  in  Libr. 


{ When,  however,  a very  late  date  is  attempted  to  be 
assigned,  it  should  be  remembered  e contra  that,  as  ob- 
serv  d by  Bickeil,  metropolitan  authority  does  not  appear ; 
and  if  we  hear  of  asceticism  (in  book  viii.),  there  is  no 
mention  of  monasticism. 

s While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  85th  of  the  Apostolical 
Canons  perhaps  refers  to  the  7th  and  »ih  when  it  speaks 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  as  Siarayal  as  ov  xpv 
SrtfiotrieveLV  eni  ttolvtidv  Sia  ra  er  aural s fivcrmcd. 

h See  the  words  of  Lagarde  in  Bunsen,  Christ,  and 
Mank.,  vol.  vi.  p.  40. 

> See  Bickeil,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  who  assigns  several  grounds 
for  this  conclusion.  It  is  worth  notice  that  throughout 
the  Constitutions  the  Church  of  Rome  never  occupies  any 
position  of  priority  or  pre-eminence. 

* The  age  of  the  Syriac  Didascalia  is  of  course  another 
question.  It  demands  fuller  consideration,  which  it  can 
hardly  receive  from  scholars  in  general  until  it  has  been 
literally  translated.  According  to  the  * Didascalia  Purior  * 
in  Bunsen,  it  is  not  free  from  very  hyperbolical  language 
in  relation  to  the  clergy. 
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Clementis  Rom.  de  Const.  Apost .,  &c.  Antv.  1578. 
Joh.  Dallaeus,  De  Pseudepigr aphis  Apost.,  lib. 
iii.  Harderv.  1653.  Jac.  Usserii,  Diss.  de 
Ignat.  Epist.  (in  Cotel.  Patr.  Ap.,  vol.  ii.  app. 
p.  199,  &c.  Edit.  1724).  Pearsoni,  Vindic.  Ignat. 
(in  Cotel.  Patr.  Ap.,  vol.  ii.  app.  p.  251).  Part  I. 
chap.  4.  Brunonis,  Judicium  (Ibid.  p.  177). 
Cotelerii,  Judic.  de  Const.  Apost.  (Cotel.  vol.  i. 
p.  195).  J.  E.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Patr.  Oxon. 
1711.  J.  E.  Grabe,  Essay  upon  two  Arabic  MSS. 
Lond.  1711.  W.  Whiston,  Primitive  Christianity 
Revived.  Lond.  1711.  Krabbe,  Uber  den  Ur- 
sprung  und  den  Inhalt  der  Ap.  Const.  Hamb. 
1829.  Von  Drey,  Neue  Enter suchungen  uber 
die  Const.,  & c.  Tubingen  1832.  Rothe,  Anfange 
der  Christl.  Kirche.  Bickell,  Geschichte  der  Kir- 
chenrechts,  vol.  i.  Giessen  1843.  Ultzen,  Const. 
Apost.  Suerini  1853.  Bunsen’s  Christianity  and 
Mankind,  London  1854.  Christian  Remembrancer 
for  1854.  De  Lagarde,  Reliquiae  Juris  Ecclesi- 
astici  Antiquissimae,  1856.  Idem,  Syriace  1856. 
Hilgenfe'ld,  Novum  Testamentum  extra  Canonem 
receptum.  Lipsiae  1866;  Fascic.  IV.  The  Ethiopic 
Didascalia  ; or,  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,  received  in  the  Church  of 
Abyssinia.  With  an  English  translation.  Ldited 
and  translated  by  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  F.A.S. 
London,  printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  1834.  The  Apost.  Constitutions ; or,  the 
Canons  of  the  Apostles  in  Coptic,  with  an  English 
Translation  by  Henry  Tattam,  LL.D.,  &c. ; printed 
for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  1848.  [B.  S.] 

APOSTOLICUS,  a title  once  common  to  all 
bishops  (the  earliest  instance  produced  by  Du 
Cange  is  from  Venantius  Fortunatus,  6th  century, 
addressing  Gregory  of  Tours,  Prolog,  to  V.  S. 
Martini  and  elsewhere  ; but  none  of  his  quota- 
tions use  the  word  absolutely  and  by  itself,  but 
rather  as  an  epithet);  but  from  about  the  9th 
century  restricted  to  the  Pope,  and  used  of  him 
in  course  of  time  as  a technical  name  of  office. 
It  is  so  used,  e.g.,  by  Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  12th 
century  (De  Divin.  Offic.  i.  27) ; but  had  been 
formally  assigned  to  the  Pope  still  earlier,  in 
the  Council  of  Rheims  A.D.  1049, — “quod  solus 
Romanae  sedis  Pontifex  universalis  Ecclesiae  pri- 
mas  esset,  et  Apostolicus,” — and  an  Archbishop 
of  Compostella  was  excommunicated  at  the  same 
council  for  assuming  to  himself  “ culmen  Apo- 
stolici  nominis  ” (so  that,  in  the  middle  ages, 
Apostolicus,  or,  in  Norman  French,  V Apostole  or 
V Apostoile,  which  = Apostolicus,  not  Apostolus, 
became  the  current  name  for  the  Pope  of  the 
time  being).  Claudius  Taurinensis,  in  the  9th 
century,  recognizes  the  name  as  already  then 
appropriated  to  the  Pope,  by  ridiculing  his 
being  called  “ not  Apostolus,  but  Apostolicus ,”  as 
though  the  latter  term  meant  Apostoli  custos : 
for  which  Claudius’s  Irish  opponent  Dungal 
takes  him  to  task.  (Du  Cange ; Raynaud,  Contin. 
Baronii.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

APOSTOLIUM  (’  A-kogtoXSIov),  a church 
dedicated  in  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Apostles.  Thus  Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccl.  ix.  10,  p. 
376)  speaks  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome 
as  to  Tlerpov  airocTToKSiov,  and  the  same  writer, 
speaking  of  the  church  which  Rufinus  built  at 
the  Oak  (a  suburb  of  Chalcedon)  in  honour  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  says  that  he  called  it  ’Atto- 
<TTo\eiov  from  them  (Hist.  JZccl.  viii.  17,  p.  347). 
[Mautvrium,  Pjropheteum.]  [C.] 


APOTAX  AMENI  (airoTa^d/uLevoL) — renun- 
qiantes,  renouncers,  a name  by  which  the  monks 
of  the  ancient  Church  were  sometimes  designated, 
as  denoting  their  renunciation  of  the  world  and 
a secular  life,  e.g.  in  Palladius  Hist.  Lausiac., 
c.  15,  and  Cassian,  who  entitles  one  of  his  books, 
De  Institutis  Renunciantium.  (Bingham,  book  vii. 
c.  2.)  [D.  B.j 

APPEAL  (Appellatio  in  reference  to  the 
court  appealed  to,  Provocatio  in  reference  to  the 
opponent ; e<pe<ns  in  classical  Greek,  verb  in 
N.  T.  e-TriKaAeiaOai),  a complaint  preferred  before 
a superior  court  or  judge  in  order  to  obtain  due 
remedy  for  a judgment  of  a court  or  judge  of  an 
inferior  rank,  whereby  the  complainant  alleges 
that  he  has  suffered  or  will  suffer  wrong.  We 
are  concerned  here  with  ecclesiastical  appeals 
only.  And  they  will  be  most  conveniently  dis- 
cussed if  — distinguishing  between  1,  appeals 
from  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  another  also 
ecclesiastical,  and  2,  appeals  from  an  eccle- 
siastical to  a lay  tribunal,  or  vice  versa  t 
and  further,  as  regards  persons,  between  (a) 
bishops  and  clergy,  to  whom  in  some  rela- 
tions must  be  added  monks  and  nuns,  and  (£) 
laity — we  treat  successively,  as  regards  subject 
matter,  of  I.  Spiritual  Discipline  properly  so 
called,  II.  Civil  Causes,  and  III.  Criminal  ones. 
It  will  be  convenient  also  to  include  under  the 
term  Appeal,  both  appeals  properly  so  called, 
where  the  superior  tribunal  itself  retries  the 
case ; and  that  which  is  not  properly  either 
revision  or  rehearing,  where  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  superior  tribunal  is  confined  to  the  ordering, 
upon  complaint  and  enquiry,  of  a new  trial  by 
the  original,  or  by  an  enlarged  or  otherwise 
altered,  body  of  judges;  and  that  again  which 
is  properly  a mere  revision,  where  the  case  is 
revised  by  a higher  tribunal  but  without  sus- 
pending sentence  meanwhile ; and,  lastly,  the 
transference  also  of  a cause  from  one  kind  of 
tribunal  to  another  not  co-ordinate  Avith  it,  as 
e.g.  from  lay  to  spiritual  or  vice  versa,  which,  if 
the  first  court  have  completed  its  sentence, 
practically  constitutes  the  second  into  a court  of 
appeal  to  its  predecessor.  It  is  necessary  also 
to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  a friendly 
interference,  such  as  brotherly  love  requires  on 
the  part  of  all  bishops  if  any  fall  into  heresy 
or  sin,  but  which  implies  no  formal  authority 
of  the  adviser  over  the  advised  ; and  an  arbitra- 
tion, where  the  arbiter,  Avho  may  be  any  one, 
derives  his  authority  from  the  mutual  and  free 
consent  of  (properly)  both  parties,  but  (as  will 
be  seen)  in  certain  cases  sometimes  from  the  sole 
action  of  one ; and  an  appeal,  where  some  defi- 
nite superior  tribunal  may  be  set  in  motion  by 
either  party,  but  has  in  that  case  exclusive  as 
well  as  compulsory  jurisdiction ; and  the  yet 
further  step,  where  (like  the  intercessio  of  the 
Tribuni  Plebis')  the  superior  court  or  magistrate 
has  the  power  of  calling  up  the  case  for  revision, 
and  of  suspending  sentence  meanwhile,  suo  motu. 
An  appeal,  hoAveArer,  of  whatever  kind,  implies 
the  legality  in  the  abstract,  and  assumes  the 
fact,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  appealed 
from  as  a primary  court.  And  it  becomes  need- 
ful, therefore,  here  to  assume,  although  it  is 
no  business  of  this  article  either  to-  detail  or 
to  prove,  the  extent  and  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance ; in  oi*der  clearly 
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to  set  forth  the  various  checks  in  the  way  of 
appeal  placed  in  such  case  upon  that  original 
jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limitation 
of  the  subject  to  the  period  antecedent  to 
Charlemagne,  excludes  from  consideration  the 
whole  of  the  elaborate  fabric  built  up  by  the 
Canon  Law  of  later  times,  mainly  upon  the  basis 
of  the  False  Decretals.  And  we  have  nothing 
t#  do,  accordingly,  with  that  grand  innovation, 
whereby,  in  the  West,  the  entire  system  of  purely 
ecclesiastical  appeals  (and,  indeed,  of  justice)  was 
in  effect  perverted  and  frustrated,  viz.,  the  right 
gradually  allowed  of  appealing  immediately  from 
any  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  high  or  low,  upon 
any  subject  great  or  small,  to  the  Pope  at  once ; 
nor  yet  with  the  elaborate  disputes  upon  the 
nature  and  limits  of  majores  causae  (the  phrase, 
however,  dating  from  Innocent  1.);  nor  with 
the  encroachments  of  the  highest  or  of  other 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  upon  those  of  the  State  ; 
nor  with  the  celebrated  Appel  comme  d’Abus  in 
medieval  and  later  France ; nor  with  such 
questions  as  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  clause 
appellatione  remota  or  postposita  in  a Papal 
brief ; nor  with  the  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a 
General  Council,  present  or  future ; or  from  the 
Pope  ill-informed,  to  the  Pope  well-informed : 
nor  again,  on  another  side  of  the  subject,  with 
distinctions  between  appeals  judicial  or  extra- 
judicial, or  from  sentences  definitive  or  inter- 
locutory ; nor  with  the  system,  at  least  as  sub- 
sequently elaborated,  of  Apostoli  (certainly  not 
derived,  from  post  appellationem)  or  letters  di- 
missory,  whether  reverential,  refutatory,  repo- 
sitory, testimonial,  or  conventional,  whereby 
the  under  court  formally  transferred  the  cause 
to  the  upper  one  ; nor  with  the  fatalia  appel- 
lationum , scil.,  the  fixed  times  within  which  an 
appeal  must  be  laid,  carried  to  the  upper  court 
by  means  of  Apostoli,  prosecuted,  and  concluded ; 
nor,  in  a word,  with  any  other  of  the  elaborate 
details  of  the  later  Canon  Law  upon  the  subject. 
Our  attention  must  be  confined  to  the  system 
so  far  as  it  was  worked  out  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  renewed  or  modified  under  that  of 
Charlemagne. 

I.  1.  Spiritual  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline over  clergy  and  laity  alike,  rested  in  the 
beginning  both  by  Scriptural  sanction  and  by 
primitive  practice  with  the  bishop,  acting,  how- 
ever, rather  with  paternal  authority  and  in  the 
spirit  of  mutual  love,  through  moral  influence 
on  the  one  side  met  by  willing  obedience  on  the 
other,  than  according  to  the  hard  outlines  of  a 
fixed  Church  law  laid  down  in  canons  ; although 
such  canons  gradually  grew  into  existence  and 
into  fulness,  and  the  ultimatum  of  excommuni- 
cation must  have  existed  all  along  as  the  punish- 
ment of  obstinate  or  repeated  transgression.  The 
Apostolic  canons,  however  (xxxvii.  and  lxxiv.), 
recognize  as  the  then  Church  law,  and  theNicene 
Council  (a.d.  325)  formally  establishes,  the  au- 
thority of  the  synod  of  each  province  as  a court 
of  (revision  rather  than)  appeal  from  a single 
bishop  : enacting,  that  “ excommunicate  clerks 
and  laymen  shall  abide  by  the  sentence  of  their 
bishop,”  but  that,  “ to  prevent  injustice,  synods 
of  the  bishops  of  a province  (enapx'ia)  shall  be 
held  twice  a year,  in  order  that  questions  arising 
on  such  subjects  may  be  enquired  into  by  the 
community  of  the  bishops ; a sentence  of  excom- 
munication. if  confirmed  by  them,  to  hold  good 


until  a like  synod  should  reverse  it”  (Cone.  Kic. 
can.  5)  : such  right  of  appeal  being  apparently 
the  common  law  of  the  Church,  and  the  Council 
interfering  only  to  secure  it  by  requiring  synods 
to  be  held  with  sufficient  frequency.  And  this 
right,  as  respects  presbyters  and  all  below  pres- 
byters, was  recognised  and  confirmed  by  C ’one. 
Carth.,  a.d.  390  can.  8,  and  a.d.  398  can.  29, 
66,  Cone.  Milev.  a.d.  416  c.  22,  for  Africa  ; by 
Cone.  Vasens.  A.D.  442  can.  5,  and  Cone.  Venet. 
A.D.  465  can.  9 (“  Episcoporum  audientiam,  non 
secularium  potestatum,”  in  this  last  instance), 
for  Gaul  and  Armorica;  by  Cone.  IJispal.  a.d. 
590  cc.  5,  9,  for  Spain ; and  by  Cone.  Antioch. 
cc.  6,  11,  A.D.  341,  directed  both  against  the  Pope 
and  against  appeals  to  the  Emperor  (adopted  into 
the  canons  of  the  Church  Catholic),  and  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  cc.  2,  3,  6,  for 
the  East.  The  last-named  Council  also  in  effect 
limited  the  right  of  appeal  from  above  as  well 
as  below,  by  forbidding  all  bishops  ra?s  v-rrcpopiois 
iKK\T](riais  iiritvai,  and  by  establishing  each  pro- 
vince in  an  independent  jurisdiction  (Cone.  Con - 
stantinop.  c.  2). 

a.  Confining  ourselves  first  to  the  case  of  clergy, 
the  right  of  the  bishop  to  judge  his  brethren  or 
his  clerks,  was  further  limited,  in  that  part  of 
the  Church  where  Church  law  was  earliest  and 
most  formally  developed,  viz.,  Africa,  by  the 
requirement  of  twelve  bishops  to  judge  a bishop, 
of  six  to  judge  a presbyter,  of  three  to  judge  a 
deacon  (Cone.  Carth.  a.d.  348  can.  11,  a.d.  390 
can.  10,  a.d.  397  can.  8).  And  a dispute  be- 
tween two  bishops  was  still  later  referred  by  tha 
(African)  Council  of  Mileum  a.d.  416  (can.  21), 
to  bishops  appointed  by  the  metropolitan.  In 
the  East,  and  generally,  bishops  (and  presbyters) 
would  seem  to  have  been  left  by  the  Nicene 
canon  merely  to  the  natural  resort  of  an  appeal 
from  one  synod  to  another  and  a larger  one,  viz. 
to  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  of  the  next  pro- 
vince ; ■which  is  the  express  rule  laid  down  in 
Cone.  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  cc.  11,  12,  14,  15,  and 
in  Cone.  Constantinop.  A.D.  381,  can.  6.  So  also 
canon  13  of  the  collection  of  Martin  of  Braga. 
But  between  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan 
Councils  and  that  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  a further 
modification  took  place  in  accordance  with  the 
settlement  of  the  several  Patriarchates,  whereby 
the  appeal  was  made  to  lie  from  the  bishop  to 
the  metropolitan  with  his  synod,  and  then  from 
him  to  the  Patriarch ; with  the  further  claim 
gradually  emerging  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  a right  of  supreme  judicial  authority 
over  the  entire  Church.  (But  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  to  remain  in  force  pending  the  appeal 
seems  to  have  been  a doubtful  question,  variously 
settled  at  different  times  and-  places ; see  Bal- 
samon  in  Can.  Afric.  32.)  The  first  step  was 
that,  in  the  West,  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  a.d. 
347,  intended  to  be  oecumenical  but  in  result  only 
Western,  and  not  accepted  as  authoritative  either 
by  the  Eastern  or  even  by  the  African  Churches : 
which  attempted  to  make  the  system  work  more 
fairly,  and  perhaps  to  escape  reference  to  an  Arian 
Emperor,  by  giving  presbyter  or  deacon  an  ap- 
peal to  the  metropolitan  and  the  comprovincial 
bishops  (can.  14  Lat.),  and  by  enacting  with  re- 
spect to  bishops,  in  the  way  of  revision  rather 
than  appeal,  that,  whereas  oi*dinarfly  they  should 
be  judged  by  the  bishops  of  their  own  province, 
if  a bishop  thought  himself  aggrieved,  either  the 
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bishops  who  tried  him  or  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing province  should  consult  the  Bishop  of  Rome  , 
and  if  he  judged  it  right,  then  the  comprovincial 
or  the  neighbouring  bishops  should  by  his  ap- 
pointment retry  the  case,  with  the  addition  (if 
the  complainant  requested  it,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  complied  with  his  request)  of  presbyters 
represent,  ng  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  were  to 
take  their  place  in  that  capacity  among  the 
judges  (can.  4,  5,  7)  : no  successor  to  be  appointed 
to  the  deposed  bishop  pending  such  new  trial.  The 
choice  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  referee  (to  decide, 
however,  not  the  case  itself,  but  whether  there 
ought  to  be  a new  trial)  has  some  appearance  of 
having  been  personal  to  Julius  the  then  Pope  (as 
was  the  subsequent  grant  of  Gratian  to  Pope 
Damasus),  to  whom  the  right  is  granted  by  name 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  canons  (so  Richerius 
and  De  Marca) ; but  certainly  it  was  determined 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  not  through  previous  prece- 
dent, or  as  by  inherent  right,  but  as  in  honour 
of  the  one  Apostolical  see  of  the  West, — “ in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  St.  Peter.”  It  was  in 
fact  giving,  to  the  Pope  the  right  previously 
possessed  exclusively  by  the  Emperor,  save  that 
the  latter  would  refer  causes  to  a Council.  Prior 
to  347,  the  case  of  Fortunatus  and  Felicissimus 
a.d.  252  (striving  to  obtain  the  support  of  Pope 
Cornelius  against  their  own  primate  St.  Cyprian, 
and  eliciting  from  the  latter  an  express  assertion  of 
the  sufficiency  and  finality  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  them  by  their  own  comprovincial  African 
bishops,  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  59,  Fell) — and  that  of 
Marcian,  Bishop  of  Arles  a.d.  254  (whom  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  are  exhorted  to  depose  for  Nova- 
tianism,  St.  Cyprian  interfering  on  the  sole 
ground  of  brotherly  episcopal  duty  to  urge  them 
to  the  step,  and  asking  Pope  Stephen  to  inter- 
fere also,  but  solely  on  the  like  ground,  Id.  Epist. 
68), — and  those  of  Basileides  and  of  Martial, 
Bishops  respectively  of  Leon  with  Astorga  and  of 
Merida,  also  A.D.  254  (deposed  by  the  Spanish 
bishops  as  having  lapsed,  and  of  whom  Basileides, 
having  deceived  Pope  Stephen  into  re-admitting 
him  to  communion,  and  into  “canvassing”  for  his 
restoration,  was  rejected  nevertheless  by  the 
Spanish,  seconded  by  the  African  bishops,  Id.  Epist. 
67)  — sufficiently  shew  that  while  the  Nicene 
canons  only  confirmed  and  regulated  the  pre- 
viously established  and  natural  principle  of  the 
final  authority  of  the  provincial  synod,  that  of 
Sardica  introduced  a new  provision,  although  one 
rather  opening  the  way  for  further  extensive 
changes  than  actually  enacting  them.  In  341, 
also,  the  Council  of  Antioch,  representing  the 
East,  repudiated  the  same  Pope  Julius’s  in- 
terference on  behalf  of  St.  Athanasius  (Sozom. 
iii.  8 ; Socrat.  ii.  15)  and  passed  a canon 
against  the  return  of  a deposed  bishop  to  his  see 
unless  by  decree  of  a synod  larger  than  that 
which  had  deposed  him  (can.  12);  as  well  as 
against  appeals  of  deposed  bishops  to  emperors, 
unsanctioned  by  the  comprovincial  bishops : canons 
adopted  into  the  code  of  the  whole  Church.  In 
the  West,  however,  the  Sardican  canon  became 
the  starting  point  of  a distinctly  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
although  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
political  support  from  the  Emperors.  In  367  a 
Council  of  Tyana  restored  Eustathius  of  Sebastea 
to  his  see,  among  other  grounds,  on  the  strength 


of  a letter  of  Pope  Liberius  ; but  the  proceed- 
ing was  condemned  in  strong  terms  by  St. 
Basil  the  Great  {Epist.  263  § 3).  In  378,  the 
Emperor  Gratian  added  State  sanction — at  least 
during  the  Popedom  of  Damasus,  and  in  reference 
to  the  schism  of  the  antipope  Ursicinus — to  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  in 
conjunction  with  six  or  seven  other  bishops  if 
the  accused  were  a bishop  himself,  and  with  an 
alternative  of  fifteen  comprovincial  bishops  in  the 
case  of  a metropolitan,  the  attendance  of  the 
accused  bishop  at  Rome  to  be  compelled  by  the 
civil  power  {Cone.  Rom .,  Epnst.  ad  Gratian.  et 
Valentin.  Impp.  A.D.  378,  in  Mansi,  iii.  624,  and 
the  Rescript  appended  to  it  of  the  same  Em- 
perors ad  Aquilinum  Vicar iuni).  In  381,  how- 
ever, the  epistle  of  the  Italian  bishops  (including 
St.  Ambrose)  to  Theodosius,  claims  no  more  re- 
specting Eastern  bishops  in  the  case  of  Maximus 
(deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople),  than 
that  the  voice  “ of  Rome,  of  Italy,  and  of  all  the 
West,”  ought  to  have  been  regarded  in  the  matter. 
But  in  some  year  between  381  and  398  (see 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eecl .),  although  Theodoret  (v. 
23)  seems  to.  place  it  under  Innocent  I.  in  402, 
Flavian,  accepted  by  the  East,  but  rejected  by 
Egypt  and  by  Rome  and  the  West,  as  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  go 
to  Rome  to  be  judged  there  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  but  refused  to  submit ; and  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  sent  a depu- 
tation of  bishops,  at  the  intercession  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  but  without  any  pretence  of  trial. 
In  404-406,  Innocent’s  interference  to  procure 
St.  Chrysostom’s  own  restoration  to  his  see,  even 
to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  communion  from 
St.  Chrysostom’s  opponents,  proved  as  great  a 
failure  as  Pope  Julius’s  like  attempt  on  behalf 
of  St.  Athanasius  (Sozom.  viii.  26-28,  and  the 
letters  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  Pope  Innocent  in 
Mansi,  iii.  1081-1118);  although  the  mean  pro- 
posed was  not  a trial  by  the  Pope  but  a general 
Council.  While  St.  Chrysostom  himself  at  the 
same  period  affirms  the  old  principle,  that  causes 
must  not  virepoplovs  eXutoBat,  aAA5  iv  rots  iirap- 
Xtats  Ta  twv  eirapx^v  yvpvafcaQai  (in  Mansjj,  ib.'). 
But  even  in  the  Western  Church  at  the  same 
period  the  Roman  claim  was  admitted  with  diffi- 
culty, and  only  gradually  and  by  continual  strug- 
gles. Innocent  I.  indeed  declared  that,  “si  majores' 
causae  in  medium  fuerint  devolutae,  ad  sedein 
Apostolicam,  sicut  synodus  statuit”  (meaning,  of 
course,  but  exaggerating,  the  Sardican  canons) 
“ et  vetus  sive  inveterata  consuetudo  exigit,  post 
judicium  episcopale  referantur  ” {Epist.  2 ad 
Victric.).  But  in  actual  fact,  1.  in  Africa,  A.D. 
417-425,  the  appeal  to  Pope  Zosimus  of  the  pres- 
byter Apiarius,  condemned  by  his  own  Bishop, 
Urbanus  of  Sicca,  whom  the  Pope  summoned  to 
Rome  to  be  judged,  and  on  refusal  sent  legates  to 
successive  Carthaginian  Councils  to  enforce  his 
claims,  was  in  the  first  instance  provisionally  com- 
promised, by  a temporary  admission  of  the  Papal 
authority  {Epist.  Cone.  Afric.  ad  Bonifac.  Papam 
A.D.  419,  in  Mansi,  iv.  511),  on  the  ground  of  the 
canons  of  Sardica,  alleged  by  the  Popes  (Zosimus, 
Boniface,  Celestine)  to  be  Nicene;  but  on  the 
production  of  the  genuine  canons  of  Nicaea  from 
Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  was  absolutely 
rejected  {Epist.  Cone.  Afric.  ad  Caelestinum  a.d. 
425,  in  Mansi,  iv.  515):  whilst  the  canon  (22) 
of  Mileum,  a.d.  41 6,  which  is  repeated  by  Carth- 
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aginian  Councils  down  to  a.d.  525  (Mansi,  viii. 
6-44),  assigns  presbyters  and  all  below  them  to 
appeal,  “ non  ad  transmarina  judicia  sed  ad 
primates  suarum  provinciarum  ; ad  transmarina 
autem  qui  putavei'it  appellandum,  a nullo  intra 
Africam  ad  commuuionem  suscipiatur  and  the 
Cod.  Can.  Afric.  18  Gi\  31  (a.d.  419),  adds  to  this 
— “sicut  et  de  Episcopis  saepe  constitutum  est,” 
the  genuineness  of  which  last  clause  is  supported 
by  Tillemont,  De  Marca,  and  Beveridge,  although 
ilenied  by  Baronius.  It  seems  certainly  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  canon  by  some  African  coun- 
cil of  this  period.  At  the  same  time,  while  the 
gloss  of  Gratian  on  the  word  “ transmarina  ” — 
“ nisi  forte  ad  Romanam  sedem  appellaverit  ” — 
is  plainly  of  the  kind  that  as  exactly  as  possible 
contradicts  its  text;  it  is  evident  by  St.  Augustin’s 
letter  to  Pope  Celestine  in  424  (Epist.  209),  that 
applications  from  Africa  in  a friendly  spirit  to 
Rome  in  disputes  respecting  bishops,  both  to 
judge  and  to  confirm  others’  judgments , and  this 
not  only  during  the  provisional  admission  of  the 
Papal  claim  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Fussala),  but  before  it,  had  been  frequent.  It  is 
hard  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  the  precisely  con- 
temporary and  unmistakeable  language  of  the 
assembled  African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the 
controversy  respecting  Apiarius,  that  such  ap- 
plications could  have  been  in  the  nature  of  formal 
appeals ; although  the  case  of  Pope  Leo  I.  and  Lu- 
picinus,  a.d.  44G,  shows  the  Papal  claim  to  have 
been  still  kept  up  (St.  Leo,  Epist.  xii.  al.  i.  § 12). 
2.  In  Illyria, — whereas,  in  421,  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  had  decreed  that  doubtful  cases  should 
be  determined  by  a council,  “non  absque  scientia” 
of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  ( Cod . Tkeod. 
xvi.  tit.  2.  s.  45), — in  444,  Pope  Leo  I.,  insisting 
upon  the  canons  apparently  of  Sardica,  and  as 
part  of  the  Papal  measures  for  securing  the 
whole  of  Illyria  to  the  Roman  Patriarchate, 
commanded  appeals  (“  caussae  graviores  vel  appel- 
lations ”)  from  Illyria  to  be  brought  to  Rome 
(St.  Leo,  Epist.  v.  § 6).  And  3.  in  Gaul,  in  445, 
the  same  Pope,  overthrowing  the  decree  of  Pope 
Zosimus  in  418,  which  had  constituted  Arles 
the  metropolitan  see  of  the  province,  insisted  on 
rehearing  at  Rome  in  a synod  the  causes  of 
Bishop  Projeetus  and  of  Celidonius  Bishop  either 
of  Vesontio  or  of  Yienne,  whom  Hilary  of  Arles 
had  deposed,  and  carried  the  point,  although  with 
strong  opposition  from  Hilary  (St.  Leo,  Ejnst. 
x.).  Pope  Hilary,  however,  461-462,  Epist.  xi., 
respecting  the  Metropolitan  of  Vienne  and  Arles, 
refers  his  authority  as  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the 
“ decreta  principum.”  And  undoubtedly  a decree 
of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  III.,  in  the  year  445, 
definitely  assigned  to  the  Pope,  not  simply  an  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  but  the  right  of  evoking  causes 
to  Rome  suo  motu , by  enacting  that  “ omnibus  pro 
lege  sit  quidquid  sanxit  vel  sanxerit  Apostolicae 
sedis  auctoritas,  ita  ut  quisquis  Episcoporum  ad 
judicium  Romani  autistitis  evocatus  venire  neg- 
lexerit,  per  moderatorem  ejusdem  provinciae 
adesse  cogatur”  (Cod.  Theod.  Novell,  tit.  xxiv., 
Suppl.  p.  12).  An  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction 
was  also  given  at  the  same  period,  but  by  Church 
authority,  viz.,  by  the  general  council  of  Chalce- 
don  in  451,  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  : the 
order  of  appeal  being  there  fixed  from  bishop  to 
metropolitan  and  synod,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  particular  Patriarch  or  to  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople (Cone.  Chalc.  c.  9). 
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The  Eastern  rule  appears  to  have  henceforward 
remained  the  same  ; except  that  Justinian  a.d. 
533,  confirming  the  cauon  of  Chalcedon  in  other 
respects,  dropped  all  special  mention  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  enacted  in  general 
that  an  appeal  should  lie  from  bishop  to  metro- 
politan, and  from  metropolitan  alone  to  me- 
tropolitan with  synod,  but  that  from  the  synod 
each  Patriarch  should  be  the  final  court  of 
appeal  in  his  own  Patriarchate,  as  final  as  was  in 
civil  cases  the  Praefectus  Praetorio  (Justin.  Cod. 
vii.  tit.  62.  s.  19) ; although  no  cause  was  to  come 
to  him  at  once  unless  in  the  form  of  a request 
that  he  would  delegate  it  to  the  bishop,  who  was 
the  proper  primary  tribunal  (Id.  i.  tit.  4.  s.  29 ; 
7.  tit.  62.  s.  19;  Novell,  cxxiii.  22).  A law  of  Leo 
and  Constantius  in  838  (Leunclav.  Jus  Gr.  Item.  II. 
99)  likewise  declares  the  patriarch  to  be  the  apxv 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  whose  decision,  there- 
fore, is  final,  unless  indeed  he  chooses  to  review  it 
himself.  And  so  also,  apparently,  the  8th  General 
Council  of  Constantinople  a.d.  870  (Act  10,  cc. 
17,  26).  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  any  one  under  the  degree  of  bishop, 
and  in  cases  not  ecclesiastical,  the  bishop  was 
the  primary  judge,  but  from  him  the  case  might 
be  taken  to  the  civil  judge,  the  Emperor  deciding 
if  they  differed  ; but  in  the  case  of  a bishop,  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  patriarch  enacted  by 
Justinian  is  final  (Justin.,  Novell,  lxxxiii.  12, 
cxxiii.  21,  22). 

In  the  West,  the  changes  in  the  matter  relate 
to  two  points,  to  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Popes 
to  obtain  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  East, 
and  to  their  more  successful  efforts  to  secure  their 
Western  claim  of  the  like  kind  under  the  altered 
laws  and  policy  of  the  new  Barbarian  rulers  of 
Europe ; efforts  which  may  be  said  to  have 
finally  secured  success  under  the  Carlovingians, 
in  the  popedom  of  Nicholas  I.  about  858.  and  as 
confirmed  by  the  false  Decretals,  first  used  by 
Nicholas  in  864  (Gieseler).  For  the  former,  in 
449,  Flavian  no  doubt  appealed  from  Dioscorus 
and  the  Ephesine  Lcitrociniurn  nominally  to  the 
Pope,  but  Leo’s  own  lettei  to  Theodosius  in  con- 
sequence (St.  Leo,  Epist.  43  al.  34,  and  44  al.  40  ; 
Liberat.  Brev.  12,  in  Mansi,  ix.  379),  shows  that 
the  tribunal  of  appeal  contemplated  by  even  the 
Pope  himself,  was  a general  council  (see  Quesnel 
and  Van  Espen).  In  484,  however,  Felix  II.  in  a 
synod  at  Rome,  as  the  issue  of  a long  dispute, 
during  which,  among  other  steps,  he  had  sum- 
moned Acacius  of  Constantinople  to  be  tried  at 
Rome  upon  the  strength  of  the  canons  of  Sardica, 
misnamed  Nicene,  made  an  open  schism  with  the 
East,  which  lasted  40  years,  by  excommunicating 
and  deposing  Acacius  (Mansi,  vii.  1054) ; a sen- 
tence which,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  disregarded. 
In  587,  Pelagius  II.  seems  to  have  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  acquittal  passed  by  a tribunal  at 
Constantinople,  summoned  by  the  Emperor,  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Gregory  of  Antioch,  while 
protesting  against  the  title  of  universal  bishop 
applied  by  the  same  authority  to  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  (St.  Greg.  M.,  Epist.  v.  18 ; Eva- 
grius,  vi.  7);  a protest  renewed,  as  every  one 
knows,  by  Gregory  himself.  But  this  implied 
no  formal  superiority  over  Eastern  bishops. 
And  the  claim  unhesitatingly  advanced  by  Gre- 
gory— “De  Constantinopolitana  ecclesia  quis  earn 
dubitet  Apostolicae  sedi  esse  subjectam”  (St.  Greg. 
M.,  Epist.  ix.  12) — was  assuredly  not  admitted  by 
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the  Church  of  Constantinople  itself,  Further 
on,  the  Council  in  Trullo  in  G91,  repeated  not 
only  the  3rd  canon  of  Constantinople  in  381, 
but  the  28th  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  which  latter 
equals  Constantinople  to  Rome  (Cone.  Quinisext. 
can.  36)  ; and  also  the  17th  of  the  same  Council 
of  Chalcedon  ( ib . 38),  which  involves  the  9th  of 
the  same  council,  viz.,  that  which  (as  above  said), 
so  regulates  the  course  of  appeals  as  to  put  the 
patriarch  of  a province  with  an  alternative  of 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  as  the  ultimate 
tribunal.  The  dispute  which  a century  after 
issued  in  the  great  schism,  cut  short  the  narrower, 
by  absorbing  it  in  the  broader,  controversy.  For 
the  West,  however,  matters  proceeded  more  suc- 
cessfully. Gelasius  (492-496),  while  allowing 
the  subordination  of  the  Pope  to  a general 
council  approved  by  the  Church,  asserts  posi- 
tively (. Epist . 13),  that  the  see  of  St.  Peter  “de 
omni  ecclesia  jus  habeat  judicandi,  neque  cui- 
quain  de  ejus  liceat  judicare  judicio,”  and  that 
“ ad  illain  de  qualibet  mundi  parte  canones  ap- 
pellari  voluerint,  ab  ilia  autem  nemo  sit  appellare 
permissus.”  In  503,  although  the  Arian  Theodoric 
appointed  a commission  of  bishops,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a single  bishop  (of  Altino),  to  judge  of  the 
disputed  election  of  Symmachus  to  the  Popedom, 
and  although  Symmachus  in  the  first  instance 
admitted  their  jurisdiction,  and  both  parties 
appealed  to  the  judgment  of  Theodoric  himself ; 
yet  1.  a Roman  synod  (Synodus  Pahnaris ) both 
sanctioned  Symmachus’s  election  without  pre- 
suming to  make  enquiry,  and  declared  the  inter- 
ference of  laity  in  Church  elections  or  property 
to  be  against  the  canons  (Mansi,  viii.  201,  sq. ; 
Anastas.  Lib.  Poutif.  in  v.  Symmachi ) ; and  2.  Enno- 
dius  of  Ticinum,  in  511,  formally  asserted  in  an 
elaborate  document  the  absoluteness  of  the  Papal 
power,  and  especially  that  the  Pope  is  himself 
the  final  court  of  appeal,  whom  none  other  may 
judge  (Mansi,  viii.  282-284).  And  at  the  end 
of  the  century  Gregory  the  Great  assumes  as 
indisputable  that  every  bishop  accused  is  subject 
to  the  judgment  of  the  see  of  Rome  (Epist.  ix. 
59).  During  the  following  period,  however, — 
while  the  suffering  African  Church,  retaining  her 
privilege  untouched,  but  as  a privilege,  under  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  yet  practically  gave  up  her  an- 
cient opposition  a few  years  later  (Epist.  Episc. 
Afric.  ad  Papam  Theodorum , in  Act.  Cone.  Lat- 
er an.  A.D.  649,  Mansi,  x.  919), — the  European 
Churches  were  practically  under  the  government 
of  the  kings,  although  the  theoretical  claims  of 
the  Popes  remained  undiminished.  The  Irish 
Churches,  indeed,  were  still  independent  of  the 
Pope,  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  being  the 
close  of  the  Celtic  schism,  except  in  Wales.  In 
Saxon  England,  the  proceedings  of  both  kings  and 
synods  in  the  appeals  of  Wilfrid  (678-705),  when 
the  Pope  reversed  the  judgments  of  English 
synods  on  Wilfrid’s  complaint,  showed  on  the  one 
hand  a feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Pope  (e.g.  the 
Council  of  Nidd,  A.D.  705  [Eddius  58]  did  not 
repudiate  the  Pope’s  decree,  but  the  testimony  of 
Papal  letters,  which  might  be  forged,  as  against 
the  viva  voce  evidence  of  Archbishop  Theodore) ; 
but  on  the  other,  disregarded  such  decree  in 
practice,  by  enforcing  that  precise  severance  of 
Wilfrid’s  diocese  against  which  he  had  appealed. 
And  the  Council  of  Clo'veshoo,  A.D.  747,  pointedly 
limits  appeals  to  the  provincial  council,  and  no 
further  (can,  25).  In  Spain,  although  Gregory 


the  Great  interfered  by  a legate  authori- 
tatively in  favour  of  deposed  bishops,  viz., 
Stephanus  and  Januarius,  on  the  ground,  first, 
of  Justinian’s  law  as  being  their  Patriarch,  and 
if  that  was  refused,  then  by  the  right  of  the  see 
of  Rome  as  head  of  the  Church  (Epist.  xiii.  45), 
yet  in  701  or  704,  King  Witiza,  in  a Council  of 
Toledo,  expressly  forbade  appeals  to  any  foreign 
bishop  (Cone.  Tolet.  xviii.);  And  a little  earlier, 
admission  into  Church  communion  was  declared 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Prince  (Cone.  Tolet. 
A.D.  681  c.  3,  and  683,  c.  9).  The  Kings  in  effect 
were  in  Spain  supreme  judges  of  bishops  (Cenni, 
De.  Antiq.  Eccl.  Ilisp.  ii.  153,  quoted  by 
Gieseler).  In  Gaul,  the  cases  of  Salonius, 
Bishop  of  Embrun,  and  Sagittarius,  Bishop  ct 
Gap,  deposed  in  577  by  a synod  of  Lyons,  re- 
stored by  Pope  John  III.  on  appeal,  but  by  per- 
mission and  power  of  King  Guntram,  and  then 
again  finally  deposed  in  579  by  a Council  of 
Chalons  (Greg.  Turon.,  Hist.  Franc,  v.  21-28), 
leave  the  Papal  claim  in  a similar  state  of  half 
recognition  to  that  in  which  it  stood  in  England. 
And  in  the  ensuing  century  the  Royal  authority 
here  also  practically  superseded  the  Papal.  In 
615,  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline is  made  subservient  to  the  king’s  interces- 
sion (Cone.  Paris,  c.  3,  as  confirmed  by  Chlotarius 
II.).  And  many  instances  of  depositions  of  bishops 
occur  without  appeal  to  the  Pope,  beginning 
with  that  of  Saffaric  of  Paris,  deposed  by  a 
second  synod  there,  to  which  he  had  appealed 
from  a former  one,  under  King  Chilperic,  A.D. 
555.  Gregory  the  Great,  indeed,  renewed  the 
ingenious  expedient  of  appointing  the  Bishop  of 
Arles  his  vicar  to  decide  such  causes  in  Gaul,  in 
conjunction  with  twelve  bishops ; and  yet  even 
so,  most  of  such  causes  were  decided  without 
even  the  presence  of  the  Papal  vicar  (De  Marca, 
vii.  19).  The  Capitula  of  Hadrian  I.,  sent  to 
Ingilram  of  Metz  in  785,  introduced  the  first 
great  innovation  upon  preceding  rules,  by  enact- 
ing (c.  3)  that  no  bishop  should  be  condemned 
unless  in  a synod  called  “ Apostolica  aueto- 
ritate and  again,  that,  if  a deposed  bishop, 
whose  primary  tribunal  was  the  comprovincial 
synod,  appealed  from  it  to  Rome,  “id  observandum 
esset  quod  (Papa)  ipse  censuerit”  (c.  20,  23,  and 
Epitome  Capit.  a.d.  773).  But  they  contained 
also  the  African  prohibition  of  appeals  ad  trans- 
marina judicia  (see  Gieseler).  And  while  the  Ca- 
pitulary of  Aix  in  789,  repeated  more  expressly 
by  the  Council  of  Aix  in  816  (cc.  73,  74),  repeats 
the  Nicene  and  Antiochene  (341)  canons  without 
the  addition  of  those  of  Sardica,  the  Capitularies 
as  collected  by  Benedict  Levita  contain  also  the 
Sardican  canons.  For  bishops,  then,  Charlemagne 
allowed  the  appeal  to  Rome  for  a new  trial, 
the  comprovincial  synod  being  still  held  to  be 
the  proper  tribunal  for  such  cases : and  an  appeal 
being  also  allowed  to  more  numerous  episcopal 
judges  if  dissatisfaction  were  felt  with  those 
originally  appointed  by  the  metropolitan,  and, 
again,  from  them  to  a synod  (Capit.  vii.  413), 
or  again,  from  a suspected  judge  to  another  (ib. 
vii.  240,  and  Add.  iii.  25,  iv.  18,  sq.):  — see 
Capit.  v.  401,  410,  vi.  300,  vii.  102,  103,  314, 
315,  412,  Add.  iii.  105  : — but  left  the  ordinary 
and  direct  right  of  a proper  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  condition  of  his  prior  consent  to  the  trial 
of  an  accused  bishop,  sufficiently  unsettled  to  lead 
to  the  great  disputes  of  the  following  period,  of 
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which  the  case  of  Hinemar  and  Bishop  Rot  had 
is  the  primary  case.  The  Carlovingian  Princes, 
indeed,  deposed  bishops  in  synods,  just  as  they 
elected  them,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Pope.  But  the  Papal  power  gradually  in- 
creased. And  while  Gregory  IV.,  in  835,  and 
Leo  IV.,  about  850,  expressly  claim  a proper 
appellate  jurisdiction,  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  858-867, 
on  the  strength  of  the  False  Decretals,  may 
be  said  to  have  finally  established  the  claim 
in  its  fulness.  Even  in  791,  however,  the  synod 
of  Friuli  asserted  for  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia 
the  right,  that  even  no  presbyter,  deacon,  or 
archimandrite  be  deposed,  in  his  Patriarchate, 
without  consulting  him  (can.  27) : the  same  right 
which  Hadrian  claimed  universally  for  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  As  regards  all  below  bishops,  the 
Council  of  Frankfort  in  794,  can.  6,  re-enacts  the 
order  of  appeal  from  bishop  to  metropolitan,  i.e., 
to  the  provincial  synod,  but  no  further  ; and,  in 
addition,  orders  the  civil  magistrate  (Comes)  to 
act  as  assessor,  and  to  refer  to  the  Emperor  all 
cases  too  hard  for  the  metropolitan.  And  Capit. 
iii.  1,  a.d.  812,  includes  bishops  also  among  those 
who  are  to  bring  their  disputes  to  the  Emperor 
for  settlement. 

In  sum,  appeal  from  a bishop  or  bishops  to  his 
neighbouring  brethren,  under  their  metropolitan, 
i.e.,  from  one  or  few  bishops  to  many,  was 
the  Church’s  common  law;  the  appeal  termi- 
nating there,  until  the  law  of  Valentlnian  in 
445  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  canon  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  451  for  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
and  patriarchs  generally,  and  the  law  of  Jus- 
tinian in  533  for  all  patriarchs  without  dis- 
tinction, allowed  further  appeal  from  bishops  to 
their  patriarchs : the  Bishop  of  Rome,  however, 
alleging  also  for  his  right  the  narrow  and  in- 
sufficient basis  of  the  canons  of  Sardica,  and  cus- 
tom, and  in  time  also  the  broader  and  sentimental 
ground  of  the  privilege  of  St.  Peter.  The  False 
Decretals  first  established  in  the  West,  in  its  full 
meaning,  the  absolute  both  appellate  and  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  Popes  as  of  Divine  right,  in 
the  9th  century,  during  the  Papacy  of  Nicholas  I. 
It  remains  to  add,  that  the  Cyprian,  the  Armenian, 
the  Georgian,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  Ravennate, 
claims,  to  be  autocephalous,  were  simply  rem- 
nants of  the  older  condition  of  things  before  the 
existence  of  patriarchates,  differing  from  each 
other  only  in  the  fact  that  the  Cyprian  right 
was  actually  tried  and  confirmed  by  a general 
council. 

/3.  The  above  canons  for  the  most  part  leave 
laymen  to  their  original  right  of  appeal  to  a 
provincial  synod,  according  to  the  canon  of  Nice. 
And  this  was  plainly  their  right,  generally 
speaking,  throughout ; and  is  confirmed  (as  above 
said)  by  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794.  In 
Africa,  however,  where  the  right  of  appeal  was 
more  jealously  guarded  than  elsewhere,  it  was 
enacted  at  one  time  (Cone.  Carth.  a.d.  397  can. 
8,  and  A.D.  398  can.  22,  23)  that  the  bishop  of 
the  place  “ agnoscat  et  finiat”  the  causes  of  all 
below  presbyters,  although  in  no  case  “ absque 
praesentia  clericorum  suorum.”  Hinemar,  in  the 
9th  century,  limits  the  same  class  of  appeals  to 
the  provincial  synod,  protesting  only  against  any 
further  right  of  appeal  in  such  cases  to  the  Pope. 

I.  2.  The  interference  of  lay  tribunals  in  causes 
spiritual,  after  the  Emperors  became  Christian, 
belongs  properly  to  other  articles.  Questions  of 


faith  and  such  as  were  purely  ecclesiastical,  as  it 
is  sufficient  here  to  state  upon  the  unqualified 
testimony  of  Gothofred  ( Comment . in  Cod.  Theo 
16.  tit.  2.  s.  23,  quoted  by  Bingham),  were  left 
ordinarily  to  bishops  and  synods,  by  laws  reach- 
ing from  Constantius  to  Justinian  (e.  g.  Novell. 
lxxxiii.,  cxxiii.  21).  And  the  law  of  Honorius 
in  399  (Cod.  Thcod.  16.  tit.  11.  s.  1),  among  others, 
which  expressly  denies  any  proper  right  of 
Church  courts  to  civil  jurisdiction,  affirms  also 
that  causes  of  religion  as  properly  belong  to 
them.  When,  however,  either  questions  of  faith 
or  private  causes  became  of  political  importance, 
a qualified  and  occasional  practice  of  appeal  to 
the  Emperors  from  spiritual  tribunals  naturally 
grew  up.  Our  business  is  with  the  latter,  i.e. 
with  judicial  cases.  And  here  it  may  be  said  in 
brief,  that  the  Emperors  throughout  claimed  and 
exercised  a right  of  ordering  a new  trial  by 
spiritual  judges;  the  choice  of  whom  so  far 
rested  with  themselves,  that  they  took  them  if  it 
seemed  good  from  another  province  than  that  of 
the  parties  accused  or  accusing.  So  Constantine 
dealt  with  Caecilianus  in  the  Donatist  contro- 
versy, appointing  first  Melchindes  of  Rome  and 
three  Gallic  bishops  to  judge  the  case  at  Rome, 
and  then,  upon  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  commanding  a synod  to  rehear  it  at  Arles 
(without  the  Pope  at  all)  in  314.  The  precise 
question,  however,  was  one  of  discipline  more 
than  of  belief.  And  Constantine  disclaimed  all 
right  of  appeal  from  the  episcopal  tribunal  to 
himself.  So  also  Bassianus  of  Ephesus,  and 
Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  asked  letters  from  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  might  judge  their  appeals.  And  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  period  Theodosius  in  a like 
case  transferred  causes  from  one  province  to 
another  (De  Marca,  De  Cone.  Sac.  it  Imp.  iv. 
3).  So  also  Theodoric  appointed  bishops  to  de- 
cide the  case  of  Pope  Symmachus  c.  a.d.  500, 
although,  after  commencing  the  case,  they  ulti- 
mately refused  to  judge  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
save  by  a merely  formal  judgment.  And  the 
Council  of  Mileum  in  416,  while  condemning  to 
deprivation  any  appellant  to  a civil  tribunal, 
excepts  the  case  of  those  who  ask  from  the 
Emperor  “ episcopate  judicium.”  On  both  sides, 
however,  this  middle  course  was  occasionally 
transgressed.  Bishops  sometimes  asked  the 
Emperors  themselves  to  decide  their  appeals  : 
e.g.,  even  St.  Athanasius,  while  in  his  Apol. 
ii.  expressly  repudiating  the  Emperor’s  power 
to  decide  such  a cause,  yet,  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Tyre  had  deposed  him,  requested  the 
Emperor  nevertheless,  not  only  to  assemble  a 
“ lawful”  council  of  bishops  to  rehear  the  case, 
but  as  an  alternative,  ual  ainbv  Sf^acdai 
tt]v  airo\oyiav  (Socrat.  i.  33).  And  the  Council 
of  Antioch  accordingly,  in  341,  took  occasion  (as 
above  said)  to  prohibit  all  applications  to  the 
Emperor  except  such  as  were  backed  by  letters 
of  metropolitan  and  provincial  bishops,  and  to 
insist  upon  the  restriction  of  fresh  trials  to  “ a 
larger  synod canons  repeated  down  to  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  and  adopted  by  the  Church 
at  large,  although  repudiated  as  Arian  by 
St.  Chrysostom  and  by  Pope  Innocent  I.,  when 
quoted  against  the  former.  And  about  a.d.  380, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  again,  affirms  that  he  himself 
and  his  fellow  bishops  had  done  wrong  in  allow- 
ing Priscillian  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  and 
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lays  it  down  that  he  ought  to  have  appealed  to 
other  bishops.  Y et  both  Pope  Symmachus  and  his 
opponent  Laurentius  requested  the  Arian  Lom- 
bard * Theodoric  to  decide  between  them.  On 
the  other  side,  when  mentioning  a very  late 
case,  where  the  Emperor  transferred  a cause  of 
a spiritual  kind  from  the  Patriarch  Luke  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  1156-1169,  to  a civil  court, 
Balsaraon  (in  can.  15  Syn.  Garthag .),  while 
affirming  this  to  be  against  the  canons,  yet  ad- 
mits that  a lay  co-judge  might  rightly  be  asked 
of  the  Emperor.  And  Justinian  (Novell,  cxxiii. 
21)  reserves  indeed  a right  upon  appeal  of  as- 
signing judges,  from  whom  an  appeal  lay  “se- 
cundum legum  ordinem,”  i.e.  ultimately  to  the 
Praefectus  Praetorio  and  Quaestor  Palatii  (Cod. 
7.  tit.  62.  s.  32);  but  ecclesiastical  causes  are 
expressly  excepted  from  such  appeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  expressly 
prohibit  appeals  from  councils  to  themselves ; 
unless,  indeed,  this  refers  only  to  civil  and 
criminal  causes.  The  Carlovingian  Emperors 
(as  we  have  seen  above)  reserved  an  appeal  to 
themselves  in  difficult  cases  from  the  metro- 
politan, in  causes  of  presbyters  and  all  below 
them  ; besides  appointing  the  civil  magistrate 
as  assessor  to  the  metropolitan  in  the  first  in- 
stance. And  in  the  case  of  Leo  III.  a.d.  800, 
when  Charlemagne  convened  a synod  at  Rome  to 
investigate  accusations  against  that  Pope,  the 
bishops  appointed  declined  to  act,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  Pope’s  right  to  judge  them,  and 
not  theirs  to  judge  the  Pope  (Anastas.,  in  V. 
Leon.  III.). 

II.  We  pass  next  to  civil  causes : and  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  in  these,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  is  of  course,  as  a coercive  jurisdiction, 
purely  a creation  of  municipal  law.  As  founded 
upon  1 Cot\  vi.  4,  it  could  not  have  been  until 
the  time  of  Constantine  more  than  a voluntarily 
conceded  power  of  arbitration,  whereby  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  being  Christians,  agreed 
to  be  bound  (see  Estius,  ad  loc.').  But  upon  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  love  and  of  avoiding  scandal, 
the  decision  of  such  cases  became  the  common 
and  often  the  inconveniently  troublesome  busi- 
ness of  bishops  : e.g.,  of  Paphnutius  (see  Ruffi- 
nus),  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (St.  Greg.  Nyss.  in 
Vita),  St.  Basil  the  Great  (St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
20),  St.  Ambrose  (Epist.  34),  St.  Augustine  (Pos- 
sid.  in  Vita),  St.  Martin  of  Tours  (Sulp.  Sev. 
Dial,  ii.) : and  is  recognized  as  their  work  by 
St.  Chrysostom  (De  Sac.  iii.  18).  The  Apost. 
Cvnsiit.  ii.  45-47  regulate  the  process.  St. 
Cyprian  (Ado.  Judaecs  iii.  44),  speaking  of  resort 
to  the  bishop  and  not  to  the  secular  court  as  the 
duty  of  Christians,  may  serve  as  a specimen  of 
the  feeling  upon  which  the  practice  rested.  And 
while  Socrates  (vii.  37)  speaks  of  Bishop  Syl- 
vanus  of  Troas  as  declining  it  either  for  himself 
or  his  clergy,  it  is  recognized  even  by  the  Council 
of  Tarragona  in  516  (c.  4)  as  extending  to  pres- 
byters and  deacons  also.  The  practice  was 
changed  from  a precarious  to  a recognized  and 
legal  institution  by  Constantine.  Either  party 
to  a suit  was  allowed  by  him,  not  in  form  to 
appeal  from  magistrate  to  bishop,  but  to  do  so 
in  effect ; in  that  he  gave  to  either  the  power  to 
choose  the  bishop’s  court  in  preference  to  the 
magistrate’s,  the  bishop’s  sentence  to  stand  as 
good  in  law  as  if  it  were  the  Emperor’s  (Euseb., 
De  V.  Constantini , iv.  27  ;.  Sozom.  i.  9);  and  if 


the  law  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  code  is 
(as  Selden,  and,  among  later  writers,  Haenel 
and  Walter  [see  Robertson’s  Bechet,  p.  80]  think, 
but  Gothofrea  denies)  his,  then  took  the  still 
further  step  of  empowering  either,  without  the 
other’s  consent,  and  whether  the  cause  were 
actually  pending  or  even  already  decided  by  the 
civil  court,  to  claim  a rehearing  in  the  court  of 
the  bishop  (Extrav.  de  Ekct.  Judic.  Episc.  Cod. 
Thcod.  vi.  303). 

a.  This  power  was  enlarged  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy  into  a compulsory  jurisdiction,  the  Church 
forbidding  clergy  to  take  civil  cases  in  which 
they  were  concerned  before  any  other  tribunal 
than  the  bishop’s  (Cone.  Carth.  A.D.  397  c.  9, 
Cone.  Milevit.  a.d.  416  c.  19,  Cone.  Chalc.  a.d. 
451  c.  2,  Cone.  Venetie.  a.d.  465  c.  9,  Cone. 
Cabillon.  i.  a.d.  470  c.  11,  Cone.  Matiscon.  A.D. 
582  c.  8),  while  the  Emperors  permitted  and 
ratified  episcopal  jurisdiction  between  clergy  in 
civil  cases,  and  where  both  parties  agreed  to  the 
tribunal  (Valentin.  III.,  Novell,  de  Episc.  Judicio, 
xii.  Gothofr.)..  And  Justinian  in  539  gave  civil 
jurisdiction  outright  to  the  bishops  over  the 
clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  nuns,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Emperor  in  case  the  civil  judge 
decided  differently  to  the  bishop  (Novell.  Ixxix., 
lxxxiii.,  cxxiii.  c.  21).  The  law  also  of  Constan- 
tius,  in  A.D.  355,  refers  all  complaints  against 
bishops  without  distinction,  and  therefore  civil 
as  well  as  criminal,  to  an  episcopal  tribunal 
(Cod.  Theod.  16.  tit.  2.  s.  12) ; which  Justinian 
specifies  into  a regular  chain  of  appeal  to  metro- 
politan' and  patriarch,  unless  in  one  exceptional 
case,  where  either  the  Praefectus  Praetorio  per 
Orientem,  or  “judges  appointed  by  the  Emperor,” 
are  to  decide  (Novell,  cxxiii.  cc.  22,  24).  If  a 
layman,  however,  were  a party  to  the  suit,  it 
rested  with  him  to  choose  the  tribunal. 

/3.  With  respect  to  laymen,  indeed,  generally, 
the  law  of  Constantine,  if  it  ever  did  go  to  the 
length  of  allowing  a transfer  of  the  cause  at  the 
will  of  either  party,  and  at  any  stage  of  the  suit, 
was  soon  limited.  Arcadius  and  Honorius  a.d. 
408  require  the  consent  of  both  parties  (Cod. 
Justin.  1.  tit.  4.  s.  7,  8).  And  both  they,  and 
Valentinian  III.  A.D.  452,  expressly  allow  a lay- 
man to  go  if  he  chooses  to  the  civil  court,  and  in 
all  cases  and  persons  require  the  “ vinculum  com- 
promissi,”  and  the  “voluntas  jurgantium,”  as  a 
prior  condition  to  any  episcopal  (coercive)  juris- 
diction at  all ; expressly  laying  down  also  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  “ forum  non  habere  nec  de 
aliis  causis  praeter  religionem  posse  cognoscere  ” 
(Cod.  Theod.  16.  tit.  11.  s.  1 ; and  Valentin.  III., 
as  before  cited).  Justinian,  however,  appears  to 
have  gone  further.  1.  He  granted  to  the  clergy 
of  Constantinople  a right  to  have  all  their  pe- 
cuniary causes,  even  if  a layman  were  con- 
cerned, tried  in  the  first  instance  by  the  bishop ; 
and  only  if  the  nature  of  the  case  hindered  him 
from  deciding  it,  then,  but  not  otherwise,  before 
the  civil  court  (Novell,  lxxxiii.) ; and  2.  he  ap- 
pointed the  bishop  generally  co-judge  with  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  with  an  appeal  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  (Novell,  lxxxvi.).  And  both 
in  Cone.  Carthag.  A.D.  399  c.  1 (Cod.  Can.  Afric. 
5),  and  in  Justin.  Novell,  cxxiii.  § 7,  Cod.  1.  tit. 
3.  s.  7,  and  Cod.  Theod.  11.  tit.  39.  s.  8,  provi- 
sion is  made  to  protect  a bishop  or  clergyman, 
who  had  thus  acted  as  judge,  from  being  subse- 
quently molested  by  a discontented  party  to  the 
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suit,  who  should  summon  him  to  give  account 
of  his  judgment  before  a secular  tribunal. 

The  law  of  Constantine  in  its  widest  form,  and 
as  applying  to  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  is  alleged 
to  have  been  revived  by  Charlemagne  (Capit.  vi. 

. 281),  expressly  as  a renewal  of  the  (extreme) 
Theodosian  enactment,  but  very  serious  doubts 
are  thrown  on  the  genuineness  of  the  re-enact- 
ment: viz.,  that  “Quicunque  litem  habeat,  sive 
possessor  sive  petitor  fuerit,  vel  in  initio  litis  vel 
decursis  temporum  curriculis,  sive  cum  negotium 
peroratur  sive  cum  jam  coepei*it  promi  sententia, 
si  judicium  elegerit  sacrosanctae  legis  Antistitis, 
illico  sine  aliqua  dubitatione,  etiam  si  alia  pars 
refragatur,  ad  Episcoporum  judicium  cum  ser- 
mone  litigantium  dirigatur:  . . . omnes  itaque 
causae,  quae  vel  praetorio  jure  vel  civili  tractan- 
tur,  Episcoporum  sententiis  terminatae,  perpe- 
tuo  stabilitatis  jure  firmentur  : necliceat  ulterius 
retrnctari  negotium,  quod  Episcoporum  senten- 
tia deciderit — thus  interposing  an  absolute 
right  of  appeal  in  civil  causes  for  either  party, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  at  every  stage  of  the 
civil  suit,  from  the  civil  judge  to  the  bishop,  and 
forbidding  appeal  from  the  latter  (see  also  Capit. 
vii.  306,  and  Gratian,  Decret.  P.  II.,  c.  xi.  qu.  1 
cc.  35-37 ; and  Hallam,  Middle  Ayes,  ii.  146, 
11th  ed.).  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  by 
Cone.  Francof.  a.d.  794  c.  6,  above  referred 
to,  that  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  himself  was 
allowed,  even  from  the  metropolitan,  in  all  civil 
cases.  The  joint  jurisdiction  of  bishops  and 
aldermen  in  Saxon  England  belongs  to  a different 
subject. 

III.  In  criminal  cases,  this  article  is  not  con- 
cerned to  define  the  limits  and  nature  of  the 
exemptions  or  privileges  of  clergy,  beyond  the 
brief  statement  that,  1.  Clergy,  and  in  particu- 
lar bishops,  were  exempted  from  civil  tribunals 
by  the  Emperors  in  criminal  cases,  provided  that 
first  the  delicta  were  levia,  and  next  the  con- 
sent of  the  plaintiff  if  a layman  were  obtained ; 
and  2.  Episcopal  intercession  for  criminals,  all 
along  looked  upon  as  a duty  and  regarded  with 
favour,  received  a civil  sanction  at  the  hands  of 
Justinian ; while  Heraclius  A.D.  628  formally 
committed  jurisdiction  over  the  criminal  offences 
of  clergy  to  the  bishops,  to  be  judged  “ Kara 
tovs  6 e lavs  Kav6vas”  (Leunclav.  Jus  Graeco- 
Rom.  i.  73).  In  relation  to  appeals,  we  have 
only  to  mention,  that  Justinian,  in  criminal 
cases  of  clerks,  appoints  the  bishop  and  civil 
judges  to  act  together,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Emperor  (Novell,  cxxiii.  c.  21);  the  civil  judge 
to  try  the  case,  but  within  two  months,  and 
the  bishop  then  (if  the  accused  is  condemned) 
to  deprive  ( Novell . lxxxiii.)  ; and  that  in  the  law 
of  Heraclius,  just  mentioned,  occurs  the  well- 
known  phrase  — that  if  the  case  were  beyond 
canonical  punishment,  then  the  bishop  should 
be  directed,  “ rbv  toiovtou  to  is  tto\i- 
tiko?s  &pxov<Ti  ir  a p a 8 i 8 6 <r  0 a i,  ras 
t ois  rjperepois  8 lupiapivas  u6p.ois  riptapias 
viroo'xyo'dpevoj/.”  And  in  such  cases,  therefore, 
the  cause  was  thenceforth  transferred  from  the 
spiritual  to  the  lay  tribunal.  So  also  Justinian 
(Novell,  lxxxiii.)  requires  the  convicted  criminal 
clerk  to  be  first  deposed  by  the  bishop,  and  then, 
but  not  before,  virb  ray  tgcv  vopwv  'yii'eadcu 
X*lpas.  Under  the  Carlovingian  empire,  the 
Apocrisiarius  or  Archicapellanus  acted  as  the 
Emperor’s  deputy  in  the  final  decision  of  clerical 


causes  of  all  kinds,  the  Emperor  being  the  ulti- 
mate judge  in  these  as  in  secular  ones  (Cone. 
Francof.  a.d.  749  c.  6 ; and  see  for  Cappcllani 
under  the  Franks,  Walafr.  Strab.,  De  Rcb.  Eccl. 
c.  31). 

(Besides  the  works  of  De  Marca,  Richerius, 
Quesnel,  Thomassin,  Van  Espen,  and  Church 
Historians,  such  as  Fleury,  Neander,  Gieseler; 
and  Beveridge,  Bingham,  &c.  among  ourselves, 
the  works  of  Allies  and  of  Hussey,  on  the  Papal 
Supremacy,  and  Greenwood’s  Cathedra  Petri , 
Lond.,  1856,  sq.,  may  be  referred  to;  also,  He- 
benstreit,  Hist.  Juried.  Eccl.  ex  legg.  utriusque 
Cod.  illustrata,  (Lips.  1773),  Schilling,  I>e  Origins 
Jurisd.  Eccles.  in  Causis  Civilibus  (Lips.  1825), 
and  Jungk,  De  Originibus  et  Progressu  Episcop. 
Judicii  in  Causis  Civilibus  Laicorum  usque  ad 
Justinianum , Berlin  1832-8,  referred  to  by 
Gieseler.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

APPROBATION  OF  BOOKS.  [Censor- 
ship or  Books.] 

APRONIANUS,  martyr  at  Rome,  comme- 
morated Feb.  2 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.').  [C.] 

APSE,  the  niche  or  recess  which  terminates 
a church  at  the  end  near  which  the  high  altar 
is  placed.  This  feature  existed  in  the  basilicas 
or  halls  of  justice  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
the  tribunal  for  the  presiding  magistrate  having 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  arc  forming  the 
apse. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  the  apse  was  almost 
invariably  semicircular,  in  some  churches  and 
particularly  in  those  which  would  appear  to 
date  from  the  third  or  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century  the  apse  is  internal,  so  that  the  building 
has  a rectangular  termination.  Sta.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  at  Rome,  has  this  plan,  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  plan  adopted 
when  it  first  became  a church ; but  in  Italy  it  is 
very  rarely  found ; in  Africa  and  in  Asia  it  seems 
to  have  prevailed,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
period  : the  basilica  of  Reparatus  at  Orleansville, 
in  Algeria,  believed  to  date  from  a.d.  252  ; the 
churches  at  Deyr  Abu-Faneh  near  Hermopolis 
Magna,  at  Hermouthis  (Erment)  in  Egypt,  at 
Ibrihm  in  Nubia,  at  Pergamus,  and  Ephesus,  are 
all  thus  planned.  [Church.] 

In  the  basilica  of  St.  Reparatus  there  is  a se- 
cond apse,  also  internal,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building;  this  is  believed  to  have  been  added 
about  the  year  403. 

In  the  churches  built  in  the  fifth  century  in 
the  East  three  apses  are  often  found,  the  aisles 
as  well  as  the  central  nave  being  so  terminated  ; 
in  the  following  century  this  plan,  the  so-called 
parallel  triapsal,  was  introduced  into  Italy  and 
churches  at  Ravenna,  as  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
built  A.D.  538-549,  (though  with  a peculiar  mo- 
dification), and  the  Duomo  at  Parenzo  (a.d.  542), 
exhibit  it.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  it 
appears  at  Rome,  as  in  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (a.d. 
772-795),  and  a few  other  churches. 

The  transverse-triapsal  plan,  that  in  which 
there  are  three  apses,  one  projecting  from  the 
end,  and  one  from  each  side  of  the  building,  is 
rarely  found  in  churches  of  the  usual  basilican 
plan,  or  in  any  anterior  to  the  sixth  century.  It 
occurs  (with  some  modification)  in  St.  Sophia’s, 
Constantinople,  and  in  other  churches  for  which 
that  building  served  in  some  degree  as  a model, 
and  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  com- 
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moil  in  Germany.  It  is,  however,  found  at  Rome 
in  oratories,  even  in  the  fifth  century,  as  in  that 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  opening  from  tlm  bap- 
tistery of  the  Lateran,  built  by  Pope  Hilarus, 
cir.  A.D.  461,  and  that  of  Sta.  Croce,  built  by  the 
same  pope,  but  now  destroyed. 

About  the  year  800  churches  in  Germany  were 
constructed  with  an  apse  at  each  end : the  greater 
church  at  Reichenau,  in  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
begun  in  816,  has  a semicircular  apse  at  one 
end  and  a square  recess  at  the  other ; the  plan 
prepared  for  the  church  of  St.  Gall  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  shows  a semicircular 
apse  at  each  end. 

The  altar  was  usually  placed  in  the  chord  of 
the  arc  of  the  apse,  the  cathedra  or  chair  for  the 
bishop  in  the  centre  of  the  arc  against  the  wall, 
while  a stone  bench,  or  a series  of  such,  one 
above  the  other,  afforded  places  for  the  clergy. 
At  Torcello,  near  Venice,  there  ax*e  six  such 
ranges.  Apses  so  fitted  appear  to  have  been 
called  “ apsides  gradatae.”  [Church.]  [A.  N.] 

APTONIUS,  commemorated  May  23  {Mart. 
Hieron.').  [C.] 

APULEIUS,  disciple  of  Peter,  martyr  at 
Rome,  commemorated  Oct.  7 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Bedae')  ; in  Rheims  MS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary (see  Menard’s  ed.  p.  418). 

AQUAMANILE  (other  forms,  Aquamani- 
lium,  Aquamanus,  Gr.  Xepvtfiov),  the  bason 
used  for  the  washing  of  the  hands  of  the  cele- 
brant in  the  liturgy.  The  aquamanile  with  the 
urceus  are  the  bason  and  ewer  of  the  sacred 
ceremony. 

In  the  Statuta  Antiqua  called  the  “ Canons  of 
the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage”  {Canon  V.),  it 
is  laid  down  that  a subdeacon  should  receive  at 
his  ordination  from  the  hands  of  the  archdeacon 
an  aquamanile  (corruptly  written  w aqua  et  man- 
tile  ”)  as  one  of  the  emblems  of  his  office.  Com- 
pare Isidore,  Be  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  10.  And  these  di- 
rections are  repeated  verbatim  in  the  office  for 
the  ordination  of  a subdeacon  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary  (p.  221).  In  the  Greek  office,  the 
subdeacon  receives  x*pvi&°&(TT0V  ua\  yavhvXiov, 
where  the  word  xePVL^^e<TT0V  perhaps  includes 
both  urceus  and  aquamanile  (Daniel’s  Codex  Lit. 
iv.  550). 

In  the  Or  do  Romanus  I.  (p.  5),  the  acolytes 
are  directed  to  carry  an  aquamanus  (among  other 
things)  after  the  Pope  in  the  great  procession  of 
Easter-Day. 

Aquamanilia  of  great  splendour  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  ancient  records.  Desiderius  of  Aux- 
erre  is  said  to  have  given  to  his  church  “ aqua- 
manile pensans  libras  ii.  et  uncias  x. ; habet  in 
medio  rotam  liliatam  et  in  cauda  caput  homi- 
nis;”  and  Brunhilda,  queen  of  the  Fx-anks,  offered 
through  the  same  Desiderius  to  the  church  of 
St.  G<irmanus  “ aquamanilium  pensans  libras  iii. 
et  uncias  ix. ; habet  in  medio  Neptunum  cum  tri- 
dente  ” (Krazer,  Be  Liturgiis , p.  210).  Compare 
Urceus.  [C.] 

AQUILA.  (1)  Wife  of  Severianus,  martyr, 
commemorated  Jan.  23  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(2)  Husband  of  Priscilla,  July  8 {Ib.)  ; July 
14  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Arabia,  Aug.  1 {Mart.  Rom. 

Vet.).  [C.] 

AQUILEIA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Aquiliense 
Concilium).  I.,  a.d.  381,  provincial,  although 


the  Easterns  were  invited,  St.  Ambrose  being  the 
most  important  bishop  present ; summoned  by 
the  Emperor  Gratian,  to  try  the  cases  of  Bishop 
Palladius  and  Secundianus,  who  were  there  con- 
demned for  Arianism  (Mansi,  iii.  599-632). 

II.  a.d.  553,  Western  or  rather  provincial,  on 
behalf  of  the  three  chapters.  It  rejected  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  of  a.d. 
550,  and  thereby  severed  the  Aquileian  Church 
from  the  Church  Catholic  for  over  100  years 
(Baed.,  Be  VI.  Aetat. ; Mansi,  ix.  659).  III. 
a.d.  698,  a like  Synod  for  a like  purpose  (Baed., 
ib. ; Paul.  Diac.,  v.  14 ; Sigebert  in  an. ; Mansi, 
xii.  115).  [A.  W.  H.] 

AQUILINA,  martyr,  commemorated  June  13 
( Cal.  B yzant.).  [C.] 

AQUILINUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  Jan.  4 
{Mart.  Hieron .,  Bedae). 

(2)  Commemorated  Feb.  4 {M.  Hieron.). 

(3)  Of  Isauria,  commemorated  May  16  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae). 

(4)  Presbyter,  May  27  {M.  Hieron.). 

(5)  Saint,  July  16  {Ib.) ; July  17  {M. 

Hieron.).  [C.] 

AQUISGRANENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Aix.] 

ARABICUM  CONCILIUM.  — A council 
was  held,  a.d.  247,  in  Arabia  against  those  who 
maintained  that  the  soul  died  lvith  the  body. 
Origen  went  to  it,  and  is  said  to  have  reclaimed 
them  from  their  error  (Euseb.  vi.  37).  [E.  S.  F.] 

ARATOR,  commemorated  April  21  {Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C.] 

ARAUSICANUM  CONCILIUM  [Orange.] 

ARCA,  ARCULA.  1.  A chest  intended  to 
receive  pecuniary  offerings  for  the  service  of  the 
church  or  for  the  poor  (Tertullian,  Apologeticus , 
c.  39).  Of  this  kind  was  probably  the  “ area 
pecuniae,”  which  Pope  Stephen  (an.  260)  is  said 
to  have  handed  over,  with  the  sacred  vessels,  to 
his  archdeacon  when  he  was  imprisoned  {Liber 
Pontif.  c.  24) ; and  such  that  which  Paulinus 
Petricordius  says  (in  Vita  S.  Martini,  lib.  iv.  ap. 
Ducange)  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a 
deacon  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  box  from 
which  priests  received  their  portions  is  described 
as  “ areula  sancta  ” by  Marcellus  ( Vita  S.  Felicis , 
c.  3). 

2.  It  is  used  of  a box  or  casket  in  which  the 
Eucharist  was  reserved : thus  Cyprian  {Be  Lapsis, 
c.  26,  p.  486)  speaks  of  an  “ area  in  qua  Domini 
sacramentum  fuit,”  from  which  fire  issued,  to 
the  great  terror  of  a woman  who  attempted  to 
open  it  with  unholy  hands.  In  this  case,  the 
casket  appears  to  have  been  in  the  house,  and 
perhaps  contained  the  reserved  Eucharist  for  the 
sick. 

3.  Among  the  prayers  which  precede  the  Ethi- 
opic  Canon  (Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient,  i.  501)  is 
one  “ Super  arcam  sive  discum  majorem.”  The 
prayer  itself  suggests  that  this  area  was  used 
for  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  the  paten, 
inasmuch  as  in  both  cases  the  petition  is  that 
in  or  upon  it  may  be  perfected  (perficiatur)  the 
Body  of  the  Lord.  Renaudot  (p.  525)  seems  to 
think  that  it  may  have  served  the  purpose  of  an 
Antimensium  (q.  v.). 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  its  use  was 
limited  to  the  case  of  unconsecrated  altars ; and 
when  we  remember  that  the  Copts  applied  the 
term  l\a.<ni]piov  to  the  Christian  altar  (Renau- 
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dot,  i.  182)  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
this  area  was  an  actual  chest  or  ark,  on  the  lid 
of  which,  the  Mercy-Seat,  consecration  took  place. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  chests  are  said  to  have 
been  anciently  used  as  altars  in  Rome  [Altar]. 
Dr.  Neale  ( Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  186)  says 
that  the  tabout  or  ark  of  the  Ethiopic  Church  is 
used  for  the  reservation  of  the  Sacrament.  Major 
Harris’s  informant  ( Highlands  of  Ethiopia , iii. 
138)  declared  that  it  contains  nothing  except  a 
parchment  inscribed  with  the  date  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  building.  [C.} 

ARCADIUS.  (1)  Martyr,  commemorated 
Jan.  12  {Mart.  Rom.  VetX 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa,  Nov.  12  ( lb .).  [C.] 

ARCANI  DISCIPLINA  [Disciplina  Ar- 

CANl], 

ARCHANERIS,  commemorated  at  Rome 
Aug.  10  {Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

ARCHBISHOP.— The  earliest  use  of  this 
title  was  probably  the  same  as  that  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  Modern  Church,  viz.,  as 
designating  a metropolitan  or  chief  bishop  of  a 
province.  Afterwards,  however,  as  the  hierar- 
chical system  of  the  Church  was  further  extended 
to  correspond  with  the  civil  divisions  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  became  appropriated  to  the 
higher  dignity  of  patriarch.  Thus,  according  to 
Bingham  (ii.  17),  Liberatus  { Breviar .,  c.  17)  gives 
all  the  patriarchs  this  title  of  archbishops,  and, 
he  adds,  so  does  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  fre- 
quently, speaking  of  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople  under  the  name  of  archbishops 
also.  About  the  time  of  Constantine  the  empire 
was  divided  into  dioceses,  each  of  which  contained 
many  provinces.  This  division,  like  the  earlier 
one  of  provinces,  was  also  adopted  by  the  Church  ; 
and  as  the  State  had  an  exarch  or  vicar  in  the 
capital  city  of  each  civil  diocese,  so  the  Church, 
in  process  of  time,  came  to  have  her  exarchs  or 
patriarchs  in  many,  if  not  all,  the  capital  cities 
of  the  empire.  These  patriarchs  were  originally 
called  archbishops,  which  title  had  therefore  a 
much  more  extensive  signification  than  it  has  at 
present.  The  principal  privileges  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  that  period  were — 1.  To  ordain  all  the 
metropolitans  of  the  diocese,  their  own  ordination 
being  received  from  a Diocesan  Synod  ; 2.  To  con- 
vene Diocesan  Synods  and  to  preside  in  them  ; 
3.  To  receive  appeals  from  metropolitans  and  from 
Metropolitan  Synods  ; 4.  To  censure  metropoli- 
tans, and  also  their  suffragans  when  metropolitans 
were  remiss  in  censuring  them.  The  Patriarch  or 
Archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  from  very  early 
times  some  peculiar  privileges  within  his  diocese, 
but  originally  all  patriarchs  were  co-ordinate,  as 
well  as  mutually  independent  as  regards  actual 
power,  though  some  had  a precedence  of  honour, 
as  those  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
Jerusalem,  to  whom  the  canons  gave  precedence 
of  all  others. 

For  “Archbishop”  in  its  later  and  present  sig- 
nification, see  Metropolitan.  [D.  B.] 

ARCHDEACON.  — ' Apx&i&Kovos,  'Apxi- 
fitaKcov,  ’Apx'AeinrTjs  (Catal.  Patriarch.  Constant. 
10306,  ap.  Mai  Script.  Vet.  iii.  243,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  late),  Archidiaconus , Archidia- 
con,  Leoita  Septimus  (Joannes  Secundus,  Vit.  Greg. 
Max.  I.  i.  c.  25). 

1.  Origin  of  Name  and  Office. — That  there  was 


from  the  first  a primacy  among  deacons,  as  there 
appears  to  have  been  among  presbyters,  and  as 
there  was  afterwards  among  bishops,  is  more  a 
matter  of  conjecture  than  of  historical  certainty. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  one  deacon, 
either  the  senior  in  office  or  the  most  eminent  in 
ability,  took  the  lead  of  the  rest,  as  St.  Stephen 
appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  seven  first 
deacons  (whence  the  Menologium  gives  him  the 
title  'ApxitiiaKovos') ; but  it  is  uncertain  when 
this  became  a part  of  the  regular  ecclesiastical 
order.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  by  later 
writers  to  prominent  deacons  of  the  first  four 
centuries ; for  example,  St.  Lawrence,  who  had 
evidently  some  precedence  over  his  brother 
deacons,  is  called  archdeacon  by  St.  Augustine 
{Serm.  dc  Diversis , cxi.  cap.  9 ; Sa7ictus  Laurentius 
archidiaconus  fuit ) ; and  Caecilian  of  Carthage  is 
called  archdeacon  by  Optatus  (1.  i.  p.  18,  ed. 
Paris,  1679).  But  other  writers  describe  the 
office  by  a periphrasis ; for  example,  Theodoret 
{H.  E.  i.  26)  uses  the  phrase  6 rod  x°P°v  'r&v 
Zio.k6vu)v  Tjyovfiei/os  to  describe  the  position — 
which  was  evidently  equivalent  to  that  of  an 
archdeacon — of  Athanasius  at  Alexandria ; and 
there  is  the  negative  evidence  that  neither  the 
name  nor  the  office  is  mentioned  in  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions  (although  some  have  supposed 
the  phrase  6 irapeaTws  apx^p^l  SiaKovos,  in 
ii.  57,  to  refer  to  it),  and  that  Cornelius  {ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  43)  omits  the  archdeacon  from 
his  list  of  Church  officers  at  Rome.  The  first 
contemporary  use  of  the  title  is,  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  in  the  old  version  of  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  (Labbe,  Supplem.  Concil.  p. 
505),  and,  in  the  Western  Church,  in  St.  Je- 
rome {e.g.  Ep.  xcv.  ad  Rusticum).  After  that 
period  it  is  in  constant  use. 

In  both  East  and  West  the  title  appears  to 
have  been  restricted  to  the  secular  clergy ; the 
first  in  rank  of  the  deacons  of  a monastery 
seems  to  have  had,  in  the  East,  the  title  of 
TrptoTodidicovos  (but  not  universally,  for  Joannes 
Climacus,  Seal.  Farad,  p.  58,  also  uses  the  title 
hpx^iaKcav  of  a monk) ; a deacon  in  a similar 
position  in  the  West  seems  to  have  had,  at  least 
in  early  times,  no  special  designation. 

II.  Mode  of  Appointment. — The  mode  of  ap- 
pointment varied  with  particular  times  and 
places.  At  first,  and  in  some  places  perma- 
nently, the  deacon  who  was  senior  in  date  of 
ordination  appears  to  have  held  the  office,  with- 
out any  special  appointment,  by  right  of  his 
seniority.  That  this  was  the  usual  practice  at 
Constantinople  is  clear  from  the  answer  of  Ana- 
tolius to  Leo  the  Great  in  the  case  of  Andrew 
and  Aetius.  Leo,  probably  having  the  use  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  his  mind,  assumes  in  his 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  Anatolius  that  the 
latter  had  appointed  ( constituisse ) Andrew  arch- 
deacon. Anatolius  replies  that,  on  the  ordina- 
tion of  Aetius  as  presbyter,  Andrew  had  suc- 
ceeded him  as  archdeacon  in  regular  order  {non 
provectus  a nobis  sed  gradu  faciente  Archidiaconi 
dignitate  honoratus — S.  Leon.  Mag.  Op.  vol.  L p. 
653,  ed.  Paris,  1675).  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Sozomen  speaks  of  Serapion  as  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Chrysostom  (ftv  apx^tduovov  avrou 
KaTe<TTr)<T€ — H.  E.  viii.  9),  and  Theodoret  notices 
that  Athanasius  was  at  the  head  of  the  deacons, 
though  young  in  years  {v4os  tiAikiuv),  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  in  so  large  a 
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church  as  that  of  Alexandria  if  the  rule  of 
seniority  had  been  followed.  St.  Jerome  has 
indeed  been  sometimes  quoted  to  show  that  the 
practice  at  Alexandria  was  for  the  deacons  to 
elect  their  archdeacon,  but  the  hypothetical 
form  of  the  sentence  (“  quomodo  si  .... 
diaconi  eligant  de  se  quern  industrium  noverint 
et  Archidiaconum  vocent  ”)  makes  it  difficult  to 
U6e  the  passage  as  an  assertion  of  an  existing 
fact.  In  the  West  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
similar  diversity  of  practice.  The  phrases  which 
are  sometimes  used  ( e.g . by  Joannes  Secundus, 
Vit.  S.  Greg.  Max.  i.  25,  “ levitam  septimum 
ad  suum  adjutorium  constituit  ”)  seem  to  show, 
what  might  also  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  when  the  archdeacon  became  not 
so  much  the  first  in  rank  of  the  minor  officers 
of  the  Church  as  the  bishop’s  secretary  and  dele- 
gate, the  bishop  had  at  least  a voice  in  his  ap- 
pointment. But  there  is  a canon  of  a Gallic 
council  in  a.d.  506  ( Gone . Agath.  can.  xxiii., 
Mansi,  viii.  328)  which  strongly  asserts  the  rule 
of  seniority,  and  enacts  that  even  in  cases  in 
which  the  senior  deacon,  propter  simpliciorem 
naturam,  was  unfit  for  the  office,  he  was  to  have 
the  title  ( loci  sui  nomen  teneat ),  although  the 
burden  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  another.  In 
later  times,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  right  of 
appointment  rested  absolutely  with  the  bishop. 

III.  Number , and  Duration  of  Office. — It  is  clear, 
both  from  the  statement  of  St.  Jerome  ( Ep . xcv. 
ad  Eusticum , “ singuli  ecclesiarum  episcopi,  sin- 
guli  archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi  ”)  and 
from  the  invariable  use  of  the  singular  number 
in  the  canons  of  the  councils  which  refer  to  the 
office,  that  for  several  centuries  there  was  but 
one  archdeacon  in  each  diocese.  When  the 
number  was  increased  is  not  altogether  clear. 
The  increase  seems  to  have  been  a result  partly 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  rural  parishes, 
partly  of  the  difficulty  of  dividing  dioceses 
which  were  coextensive  with  civil  divisions. 
The  fact  of  the  Council  of  Merida  (a.d.  666) 
having  directly  prohibited  the  appointment  of 
more  than  one  archdeacon  in  each  diocese  seems 
to  indicate  that  such  a practice  had  been  con- 
templated, if  not  actually  adopted  (Cone.  Emerit. 
can.  x.,  Mansi,  xi.  81) ; but  the  first  actual  re- 
cord of  a plurality  of  archdeacons  occurs  a 
century  later  in  the  diocese  of  Strasburg.  In 
774,  Bishop  Heddo  divided  that  diocese  into 
three  archdeaconries  (archidiaconatus  rurales ), 
and  from  that  time  there  appears  to  have  been 
throughout  the  West — except  in  Italy,  where  the 
dioceses  were  small — a general  practice  of  re- 
lieving bishops  of  the  difficulties  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  overgrown  dioceses  by  appointing 
archdeacons  for  separate  divisions,  and  giving 
them  a delegatio  (ultimately  a delegatio  perpetua) 
as  to  the  visitation  of  parishes.  Thence  grew 
up  the  distinction  bet  ween  the  “ Archidiaconus 
magnus  ” of  the  Cathedral  Church  and  the 
“ Archicfiaconi  rurales.”  The  former  was  at  the 
head  of  the  cathedral  clergy,  whence  in  much 
later  times  he  was  known  as  the  provost  (prae- 
positus)  of  the  cathedral,  ranking  as  such  before 
the  archpresbyter  or  dean.  The  latter  had  a 
corresponding  status  in  their  several  districts ; 
they  were  usually  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  of 
a provincial  town,  and  they  had  precedence,  and 
perhaps  jurisdiction,  over  the  “ Archipresbyteri 
rurales,”  who  were  at  the  head  of  subdivisions 


of  the  archdeaconries,  and  corresponded  to  modern 
“ rural  deans.”  There  was  this  further  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes,  that  the  rural 
archdeacons  were  usually  priests,  whereas  the 
cathedral  archdeacon,  even  so  late  as  the  12th 
century,  was  usually  a deacon. 

Originally,  the  office  was  limited  to  deacons; 
an  archdeacon  who  received  priest’s  orders 
ceased  thereby  to  be  an  archdeacon.  Proofs  and 
examples  of  this  are  numerous.  St.  Jerome 
says  (in  Ezech.  c.  xlviii.)  that  an  archdeacon 
“ injuriam  putat  si  presbyter  ordinetur.”  Anato- 
lius made  his  archdeacon  Aetius  a presbyter  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  him,  of  which  proceeding 
Leo  the  Great,  in  a formal  complaint  to  the 
Emperor  Marcian  on  the  subject,  says  “ dejec- 
tionem  innocentis  per  speciem  provectionis  im- 
plevit  ” (S.  Leon.  Magn.  Epist.  57,  al.  84) ; and 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  speaks  of  an  archdeacon 
J ohn  who  was  so  good  an  archdeacon  that  he  was 
kept  from  the  presbyterate  in  consequence  (“  diu 
dignitate  non  potuit  augeri  ne  potestate  posset 
absolvi” — lib.  iv.  ep.  24).  It  is  not  certain  at 
what  date  presbyters  were  allowed  to  hold  office 
as  archdeacons ; probably  the  earliest  certain 
evidence  on  the  point  is  that  which  is  afforded 
by  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  who  (a.d.  874)  addresses 
his  archdeacons  as  “ archidiaconibus-presbyteris  ” 
(Mansi,  xv.  497). 

IV.  Functions. — At  first  an  archdeacon  dif- 
fered only  from  other  deacons  in  respect  of  pre- 
cedence. In  the  churches  of  the  East  he  was 
probably  never  much  more.  Individual  arch- 
deacons attained  to  eminence,  "but  not  by  virtue 
of  their  office.  Their  office  gave  them  such 
privileges  as  the  right  of  reading  the  Gospel  in 
the  cathedral  (e.g.  at  Alexandria ; Sozomen,  vii. 
19),  and  of  receiving  the  sacred  elements  before 
the  other  deacons  (Joannes  Citri,  Eesp.  ad  Cabasil. 
ap.  Meursius,  Gl.  Graeco-Barb.  s.  v.) ; but  they 
appear  to  have  had  no  administrative  functions, 
and  at  Constantinople,  so  unimportant  did  the 
office  become,  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view, 
that  at  last  the  archdeacon  became  only  an  officer 
of  the  Imperial  court  (Codinus,  De  Off.  Constant. 
c.  xvii.  38). 

It  was  different  in  the  West.  Partly  from  the 
fact  that  the  deacons,  and  especially,  therefore, 
the  senior  deacon,  were  the  administrative  offi- 
cers of  the  Church ; partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  senior  deacon  had  been  from  early  times  es- 
pecially attached  to  the  bishop,  the  office,  which, 
even  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo,  was  called  the  “ offi- 
ciorum  primatus  ” (S.  Leon.  Magn.  Ep.  106,  al. 
71),  assumed  an  importance  which  at  one  period 
was  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  episcopate 
itself. 

The  functions  of  the  office  may  conveniently 
be  distributed  under  two  heads,  according  as  they 
grew  out  of  the  original  functions  of  the  diaco- 
nate,  or  out  of  the  special  relation  of  the  arch- 
deacon to  the  bishop. 

(1)  The  archdeacon  seems  to  have  had  charge 
of  the  funds  of  the  Church  ; e.g.  both  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Augustine,  in  speaking  of  St.  Law- 
rence, speak  of  him  as  having  the  “ opes  ecclesiae  ” 
in  his  custody  (S.  Aug.  Serm.  de  Divers,  cxi. 
c.  9) ; and  St.  Leo  describes  the  appointment  of 
an  archdeacon  by  the  phrase  “ quem  ecclesias- 
tics negotiis  praeposuit  ” (S.  Leon.  Magn.  Ep. 
85,  al.  58). 

This  involved  the  distribution  of  the  funds  to 
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the  poor;  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  archdeacon 
as  “ mensarum  et  viduarum  minister  ” (S.  Hie- 
ron.  in  Ezech.  cxlviii.),  and  the  4th  Council  of 
Carthage  prohibits  a bishop  from  attending  to 
the  “ gubernationem  viduarum  et  peregrinarum  ” 
himself,  but  orders  him  to  do  so  “ per  archi- 
presbyterum  aut  per  archidiaconum  ” (IV.  Cone . 
Carth.  can.  xvii. ; Mansi,  iii.  952). 

Afterwards,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  letter  of 
Isidore  of  Seville  to  the  Bishop  of  Cordova, 
he  appears  to  have  distributed  to  the  clergy  of 
the  several  orders  the  money  which  was  oflered 
for  their  support  at  the  communion  (Isid.  Hisp. 
Ep.  ad  Luidifr.,  Op.  ed.  Paris,  1601,  p.  615). 

(2)  The  archdeacon  had  the  “ ordinatio  eccle- 
siae,”  that  is,  the  superintendence  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  cathedral  church  and  of  divine 
service.  He  was  “ master  of  the  ceremonies.” 
As  such  he  had  (a)  to  keep  note  of  the  calendar, 
and  to  announce  the  fasts  and  festivals  (Isid. 
Hisp.  ibid. ; cf.  the  phrase  “ concionatur  in  po- 
pulos”  of  Jerome  in  Ezech.  c.  xlviii.).  (/3)  He 
had  to  correct  offences  against  ecclesiastical  order 
during  divine  service  ; for  example,  at  Carthage 
a woman  who  kissed  the  relics  of  an  unrecog- 
nized martyr  was  reproved  ( correpta ) by  Caeci- 
lian  (Optat.  i.  p.  18).  Probably  this  was  a duty 
of  the  archdeacon  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
West ; at  least  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  unseemly  scuffle  between  Meletius 
and  his  archdeacon  at  Antioch  (Sozom.  H.  E.  iv. 
28)  unless  we  suppose  that  the  latter  was  exer- 
cising a supposed  right.  (7)  He  had  to  see  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  Church  for  divine  ser- 
vice were  properly  made,  and  that  the  ritual 
was  properly  observed.  Isidore  of  Seville  (ibid.) 
assigns  to  him  in  detail,  “ cura  vestiendi 
altaris  a levitis,  cura  incensi,  et  sacrificii 
necessaria  sollicitudo,  quis  levitarum  Aposto- 
lum  et  Evangelium  legat,  quis  preces  dicat.” 
(8)  The  same  authority,  or  quasi-authority,  may 
be  quoted  for  his  having  also  charge  of  the 
fabric  of  the  cathedral  church : “ pro  l’epa- 
randis  diocesanis  basilicis  ipse  suggerit  sacerdoti  ” 
(ibid.). 

(3)  The  archdeacon  had  to  superintend  and  to 
exercise  discipline  over  the  deacons  and  other 
inferior  clergy.  This  was  common  to  both  East 
and  West ; and  as  early  as  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  we  find  it  stated  that  a deacon  (Maras  of 
Edessa)  had  been  excommunicated  by  his  arch- 
deacon (aKoivcavgros  kern  t <p  iS'up  apx^ taKovcf  : 
but  the  bishop,  Ibas,  who  is  speaking,  goes  on  to  say, 
ovSe  i/uot  icrriv  aKoivuvryros,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  bishop  and  the  archdeacon  had  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction  over  deacons : Mansi,  vii. 
232).  A curious  instance  of  the  extent  of  their 
authority  is  afforded  by  a canon  of  the  Council 
of  Agde,  in  Gaul,  which  enacts  that  “Clerici  q li 
comam  nutriunt  ab  archidiacono  etiamsi  nolu- 
erint  inviti  detondeantur”  (Cone.  Agath.  can.  xx. ; 
Mansi,  viii.  328).  This  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
an  archdeacon  over  the  inferior  clergy  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  delegated  jurisdiction 
which  he  possessed  in  later  times.  The  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Toledo  which  is  cited  in  the 
Decretals  as  giving  him  an  ordinary  jurisdiction 
over  presbyters  is  confessedly  spurious  (Mansi, 
iii.  1008). 

(4)  This  power  of  exercising  discipline  was 
combined  with  the  duty  of  instructing  the  in- 
ferior clergy  in  the  duties  of  their  office.  The 
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4th  Council  of  Carthage  enacts  that  the  ostia- 
rius  before  ordination  is  to  be  instructed  by 
the  archdeacon.  Gregory  of  Tours  identifies  the 
archdeacon  with  the  “ praeceptor  ” (II.  E.  lib. 
vi.  c.  36),  and  speaks  of  himself  as  living  at  the 
head  of  the  community  of  deacons  (Vit.  Pair.  c. 
9).  The  house  of  this  community  appears  to 
have  been  called  the  “diaconium”  (“lector  in 
diaconio  Caeciliani” — Optat.  lib.  i.  c.  21),  and  is 
probably  referred  to  by  Paulinus  when  he  says 
that  he  lived  “sub  cura”  of  the  deacon  Castus 
(Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  42). 

(5)  As  a corollary  from  these  relations  of  an 
archdeacon  to  the  inferior  clergy,  it  was  his  office 
to  enquire  into  their  character  before  ordination, 
and  sometimes  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony 
itself.  Even  in  the  East  it  is  possible  that  he 
had  some  kind  of  control  over  ordinations,  for 
Ibas  is  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  his  arch- 
deacon from  ordaining  an  unworthy  person  as 
bishop  (K(A)\v6e\s  irapa  too  rguiKavra  apx^Sta- 
k6vov  avrov — Cone.  Chalc.  act  x.,  as  quote!  by 
Labbe,  iv.  647,  e.,  but  Mansi  substitutes  irpea- 
ftvrepov — vii.  224).  In  the  African  Church  the 
archdeacon  was  directed  to  take  part  in  the 
ordination  of  the  subdeacons,  acolytus,  and 
ostiarius  (IV.  Cone.  Carthag. ; Mansi,  iii.  951). 
Throughout  the  West  his  testimony  to  charac- 
ter appears  to  have  been  required.  At  Rome 
this  was  the  case  even  at  the  ordination  of  pres- 
byters ; but  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  “ unius  urbis 
consuetudinem  ” (S.  Hieron.  Ep.  ci.  al.  lxxxv.  ad 
Evang.).  In  later  times  the  archdeacon  enquired 
into  the  literary  as  well  as  into  the  moral  quali- 
fications of  candidates  for  ordination  ; but  there 
is  no  distinct  authority  for  supposing  this  to 
have  been  the  case  during  the  first  nine  cen- 
turies ; the  earliest  is  that  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
in  874,  who  directed  his  archdeacon-presbyters 
to  enquire  diligently  into  both  the  “vita  et 
scientia  ” of  those  whom  they  presented  for  ordi- 
nation (Mansi,  xv.  497).  In  one  other  point  they 
appear  in  some  places  to  have  conformed  to  later 
practice,  for  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (Ep.  i.  29)  re- 
proves his  archdeacon  for  making  money  from 
ordination  fees  (airb  riur/s  xeiP0T0Vl^v)‘ 

2.  The  second  class  of  an  archdeacon’s  func- 
tions were  those  which  grew  out  of  his  close 
connection  with  the  bishop.  The  closeness  of 
this  connection  is  shown  as  early  as  the  4th 
century  by  St.  Jerome,  who  says  of  the  “ primus 
ministeriorum,”  i.e.  the  archdeacon,  that  I10 
never  leaves  the  bishop’s  side  (“  a pontificis 
latere  non  recedit  ” — Hieron.  in  Ezech.  c.  xlviii.). 
This  expression  has,  without  any  corroborative 
evidence  except  the  indefinite  phrase  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (quoted  above),  been  in- 
terpreted,exclusively  of  his  attendance  upon  the 
bishop  at  the  altar.  It  is  probable  that  this  is 
included  in  the  expression,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  nothing  else  is  meant  by  it.  The  mass  of 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  while  the  .arch-pres- 
byter was  the  bishop’s  assistant  chiefly  in  spi- 
ritual matters,  the  archdeacon  was  his  assistant 
chiefly  in  secular  matters. 

(1)  He  was  attached  to  the  bishop,  probably 
in  the  capacity  of  a modern  chaplain  or  secre- 
tary. He  transacted  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  of  the  diocese  ; for  example,  St.  Leo 
speaks  of  the  office  as  involving  “dispensationem 
totius  causae  et  curae  ecclesiasticae  ” (Ep.  lxxxiv. 
al.  lvii.).  He  conveyed  the  bishop’s  orders  to  the 
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clergy;  for  example,  when  John  of  Jerusalem 
prohibited  Epiphanius  from  preaching,  he  did 
so  “per  archidiaconum”  (S.  Hieron,  Ep.  xxxviii. 
al.  lxi.).  He  acted  as  the  bishop’s  substitute  at 
synods  ; for  example,  Photinus  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (Mansi,  vi,  567).  Compare  the.  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Trullo,  in  692  (Mansi,  xi.  943), 
which  forbids  a deacon  from  having  precedence 
over  a presbyter,  except  when  acting  as  substi- 
tute for  a bishop,  and  the  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Merida,  in  666  (Mansi,  xi.  79),  which  expressly 
disapproves  of  the  practice.  Ordinary  deacons 
were  sometimes  called  the  “ bishop’s  eyes,” 
whence  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  writing  to  his  arch- 
deacon, says  that  he  ought  to  be  “ all  eye  ” 
(oAos  6(pda\pbs  o<p€iAets  VTrdpxew — Isid.  Pel, 
Ep.  i.  29). 

(2)  In  somewhat  later  times  he  was  dele- 
gated by  the  bishop  to  visit  parishes,  and  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  orders  of  the  clergy. 
There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  East,  It  grew 
up  in  the  West  with  the  growth  of  large  dio- 
ceses, with  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  ap- 
pointing bishops  for  other  than  ecclesiastical 
merits,  and  with  the  rise  of  the  principle  of  the 
immunity  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  things 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  power.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  at  which 
such  delegations  became  common.  The  earliest 
evidence  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed  is 
that  of  the  Council  of  Auxerre  in  578,  which 
enacted  that,  in  certain  cases,  a parish  priest 
'wno  was  detained  by  infirmity  should  send  “ ad 
archidiaconum  suum ” implying  a certain  official 
relation  between  them.  More  definite  testimony 
is  afforded  by  the  Council  of  Chalons  in  650, 
which  expressly  recognises  his  right  of  visiting 
private  chapels  (“  oratoria  per  villas  potentum  ” 
— I.  Cone.  Cahill,  can.  14 ; Mansi,  x.  1 192).  A simi- 
lar enactment  was  made  at  the  second  Council 
of  Chalons,  in  813,  which,  however,  censures  the 
exacting  of  fees  for  visitations  (“  ne  census  exi- 
gant  ” — II.  Cone.  Cahill,  c.  15).  In  later  times 
this  “ delegatio  ” became  a “ delegatio  perpetua,” 
not  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop  who 
had  conferred  it ; but  that  such  was  not  the  case 
during  the  first  nine  centuries  is  clear  from  the 
letter  of  Hincmar  to  his  archdeacons  (quoted 
above),  and  also  from  the  fact  that  Isidore  of 
Seville,  whose  authority,  or  quasi-authority, 
was  so  frequently  quoted  to  confirm  the  later 
pretensions  of  the  archdeacons,  only  speaks  of 
their  visiting  parishes  “ cum  jussiotie  episcopi.” 

The  rise  of  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the 
archdeacon  is  still  more  obscure.  In  the  6th 
century  we  find  him  named  as  the  bishop’s  as- 
sessor in  certain  cases  (I.  Cone.  Matisc.  can.  8, 
Mansi,  ix.  933;  II.  Cone. Matisc.  can.  12^  Mansi, ix. 
954) ; but  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  an  “ archdeacon’s 
court  ” within  the  period  of  which  the  present 
work  takes  cognizance. 

(3)  In  the  East,  during  the  vacancy  of  a see, 
the  archdeacon  appears  to  have  been  its  guardian 
or  co-guardian.  Chrysostom  writes  to  Innocent 
of  Rome,  complaining  that  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria had  written  to  his  archdeacon  “ as  though 
the  church  were  already  widowed,  and  had  no 
bishop  ”(oJ(T7rep  ^877  x77P0^°"17s  T77S  iKKXpa'ias  ku\ 
ovk  exovarjs  iiriaKovov — Mansi,  iii.  1085) ; and  in 
the  letter  which  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  wrote 
to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  to  inform  them  of  the 


deposition  of  their  bishop  Dioscoi-us.  the  arch- 
deacon and  the  oeeonomus  are  specially  named. 
In  the  West  it  is  not  clear  that  this  was  the  case ; 
but  sometimes  the  archdeacon  was  regarded  as 
having  a right  of  succession.  Eulogius  (ap.  Phot. 
Bibl.  182)  says  that  it  was  a law  at  Rome  for  the 
archdeacon  to  succeed  ; but  the  instance  which 
he  gives,  that  of  Cornelius  making  his  arch- 
deacon a presbyter,  to  cut  off  his  right  of  suc- 
cession, is  very  questionable,  the  date  being 
earlier  than  the  existence  of  the  office.  No 
doubt,  many  archdeacons  were  chosen  to  succeed, 
but  the  most  striking  instances  which  are  some- 
times quoted  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Eulogius, 
those  of  St.  Leo  and  St.  Gregory,  were  probably 
both  exceptional. 

(An  amusing  blunder  identified  the  archdeacon, 
who  was  sometimes  called  not  only  “ oculus  epis- 
copi,” but  “ cor  episcopi”  with  the  chorepiscopus 
or  suffragan  bishop;  the  blunder,  which  has  been 
not  unfrequently  repeated,  seems  to  be  traceable 
in  the  first  instance  to  Joannes  Abbas  de  trans- 
lation reliquiarum  S.  Glodesindis , quoted  in  H. 
Yales.  Adnot.  ad  Theodoret , i.  26.)  [E.  H.] 

ARCHELAUS,  or  ARCHILLAUS,  com- 
memorated Aug.  23  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ARCHIMANDRITE  ( dpx^v  ttjs  nidvhpas, 
praefectus  coenohii),  lit.  ruler  of  “ the  fold  ” 
— the  spiritual  fold  that  is — a favourite  me- 
taphor for  designating  monasteries  in  the  East, 
and  very  soon  applied.  As  early  as  A.D.  376 
we  find  St.  Epiphanius  commencing  his  work 
against  heresies  in  consequence  of  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Acacius  and  Paul,  styling 
themselves  “ presbyters  and  archimandrites,” 
that  is,  fathers  of  the  monasteries  in  the  parts  of 
Carchedon  and  Beroea  in  Coele-Syria.  Possibly 
St.  Epiphanius  omits  to  style  them  “ archiman- 
drites ” in  his  reply,  because  the  term  was  not 
yet  in  general  use.  a But  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  the  Emperors  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian  received  a petition  from  “ a deacon 
and  archimandrite,”  named  Basil  (Mansi,  tom.  iv. 
p.  1101).  At  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D. 
448,  under  Flavian,  23  archimandrites  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  condemnation  of  Eutvches, 
himself  an  archimandrite.  Sometimes  the  same 
person  was  styled  archimandrite  and  hegumen 
indifferently  ; but,  in  general,  the  archimandrite 
presided  over  several  monasteries,  and  the  hegu- 
men over  but  one.  The  latter  was  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  former,  as  a bishop  to  a metropolitan 
or  archbishop.  Again,  there  was  an  exarch,  or 
visitor  of  monasteries,  by  some  thought  to  have 
been  inferior  to  the  archimandrite,  by  some  supe- 
rior, and  by  some  different  only  from  him  in 
name.  But  if  it  is  a fact  that  archimandrites 
were  admitted  to  their  office  by  the  patriarch 
alone,  though  he,  of  course  may  have  sometimes 
admitted  the  others  as  well,  it  would  seem  to 
suggest  that,  they  occupied  the  highest  rank  in 
the  monastic  hierarchy,  analogous  to  that  of  pa- 
triarch amongst  bishops.  According  to  Goar 
(Euchol.  p.  240)  archimandrites  had  the  privilege 
of  ordaining  readers,  which  the  ordinary  hegumen 
had  not ; but  he  has  omitted  to  point  out  where 
this  privilege  is  conferred  in  the  form  of  admis- 
sion given  by  him  further  on  (p.  492).  King 
(p,  337),  in  his  history  of  the  Greek  Church,  re- 
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gards  archimandrite  as  the  equivalent  for  abbot, 
and  hegumen  for  prior,  in  the  Western  monas- 
teries ; but  he  can  only  mean  that  the  offices  iz 
each  case  were  analogous.  Rarely,  but  occasion- 
ally, bishops  and  archbishops  themselves  were 
designated  archimandrites  in  the  West  and  East. 
For  fuller  details,  see  Suicer,  Thesaur.  Eccl.  s.  v. ; 
Du  Fresne,  Gloss.  Graec.  s.  v.,  parSpa’,  Habert’s 
Pontifical.  Eccl.  Graec.  p.  570,  et  seq.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ARCHINIMUS,  confessor,  commemorated 
March  29  (Mart.  Pom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ARCHIPARAPHONISTA  (’A pXnrapa<pu- 
vi<Trr]s),  a principal  officer  of  the  Roman 
“ Schola  Cantorum,”  [Cantor]  called  also 
“ Quartus  Scholae.”  It  belonged  to  his  office  to 
name  the  chanters  who  were  to  sing  the  several 
parts  of  the  service  in  a Pontifical  Mass  ( Ordo 
Pornanus,  I.  c.  7 ; III.  c.  7) ; to  go  before  the  pope, 
and  place  for  him  a prayer-desk  before  the  altar 
( 0.  P.  I.  c.  8) ; and  to  bring  to  the  sub-deacon 
the  water  for  use  in  the  celebration  of  mass 
( 0 . P.  I.  c.  14).  [C.] 

ARCHIPPUS,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul 
commemorated  March  20  (Mart.  Pom.  Vet.) ; as 
“ Apostle,”  Feb.  19  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

A ROHIS  UBDI ACONUS. — This  is  a word 
which  occurs  in  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  Aux- 
erre  (Synod.  Autissiodor.  can.  6 ; Mansi,  ix.  912), 
but  apparently  not  elsewhere.  If  the  reading  be 
genuine,  it  would  appear  that  in  some  dioceses 
the  subdeacons  as  well  as  the  deacons  had  their 
primate ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  reading 
should  be  subarchidiaconum,  which  may  have 
been  another  name  for  the  officer  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  6 Sevrepevuv,  and  to  some  Western 
dioceses  as  secundarius.  [E.  H.] 

ARCHPRESBYTER.  (apxnrpeafivTepos, 
Sozom.  II.  E.  viii.  12 ; but  the  ordinary  Greek 
term  was  TrpwTOTrpecrfivTfpos,  which  is  found  ap- 
plied to  the  same  person  in  the  corresponding 
passage  of  Socrates,  H.  E.  v i.  9 ; cf.  also  Phot. 
Bibl.  59,  in  the  account  of  the  irregular  synod 
against  Chrysostom,  and  Mansi,  vii.  252,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  word  was  found  in 
some  versions  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  ; in  later  times  = irpcaToirairas,  Codin.  De 
Off.  Eccl.  Const,  c.  i. ; archipresbyter , S.  Hieron. 
Ejk  xcv.  ad  Pustic.) 

The  origin  of  the  office  is  not  clear  ; after  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  episcopate  and  presbyterate  it  appears 
that  the  senior  presbyter  had  certain  recognized 
rights  in  virtue  of  his  seniority  ; but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  his  having  had  a distinct  name  until 
the  close  of  the  4th  century,  when  we  find  it,  as 
quoted  above,  in  Socrates. 

For  some  time  the  name,  when  given  at  all, 
seems  to  have  been  given  as  a matter  of  course 
to  the  presbyter  who  was  senior  in  date  of  ordi- 
nation. But  the  assertion  of  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Orat.  xliii.  39)  that  he  refused  t))v  twv  irpea'- 
PvTepaw  irpoTipyaiu , which  Basil  offered  him, 
and  the  phrase  of  Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  xiv.)  “qui 
[see  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biogr.  art.  Dioscorus  of 
Alexandria]  et  eum  \_Dict.  of  Chr.  Biogr.  art. 
Proterius]  archipresby terum  fecerat  ” seem  to 
show  that  in  some  places  in  the  East  the  bishop 
had  the  power  of  making  a special  appointment. 
In  the  West,  however,  this  was  regarded  as  a vio- 
lation of  the  regular  order,  for  St.  Leo  (Ep.  v. 
al.  xvii.)  finds  great  fault  with  Dorus  of  Bene- 


ventum  for  giving  precedence  (he  does  not  use 
the  word  archpresbyter)  to  a newly  ordained 
presbyter  over  his  seniors. 

At  first  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one 
archpresbyter  in  a diocese  (cf.  S.  Hieron.  Ep.  xcv. 
ad  Rustic.,  “ singuli  ecclesiarum  episcopi,  singuli 
archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi”).  He  took 
rank  next  after  the  bishop,  all  of  whose  functions 
he  performed  during  the  vacancy  of  a see,  and 
some  of  them,  e.g.  baptism,  during  the  bishop’s 
temporary  absence.  It  has  been  held  that  he 
had  also  a right  of  succession,  but  this  is  hardly 
proved.  With  the  increase  in  the  population  in 
the  large  dioceses  of  the  West  and  the  growing 
difficulty  of  subdividing  them,  on  account  of  their 
identification  with  civil  divisions,  began  the  sys- 
tem of  placing  an  archpresbyter  (arch,  ruralis) 
in  each  of  the  larger  towns,  who  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  clergy  of  the  surrounding 
district  as  the  archpresbyter  of  the  cathedral  to 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  the  catfiedral.  The 
first  mention  of  these  rural  archpresbyters  is  in 
Gregory  of  Tours  (Mirac.  i.  78,  ii.  22).  Their 
duties  may  be  gathered  from  various  canons  of 
Gallican  and  Spanish  councils.  The  Council  of 
Tours,  in  567,  enacted  that  subpresbyters  were  to 
be  liable  to  penance  if  they  neglected  to  compel 
the  presbyters  and  other  clergy  of  their  re- 
spective districts  to  live  chastely  (Mansi,  ix.  797). 
The  Council  of  Auxerre,  in  578,  inflicted  a similar 
but  heavier  penalty  on  them  if  they  neglected 
to  inform  the  bishop  or  the  archdeacon  (the  first 
instance  of  such  a subordination  of  rank)  of 
clerical  delinquencies ; and*  also  enacted  that 
“ saeculares  ” who  neglected  to  submit  to  the 
“ institutionem  et  admonitioncm  archipresbyteri 
sui  ” were  to  be  not  only  suspended  from  ecclesi- 
astical privileges  but  also  to  be  fined  at  the  king’s 
discretion  (Mansi,  ix.  797).  From  Can.  19  of  the 
Council  of  Rheims,  in  630,  it  would  appear  that 
certain  feudal  rights  of  seigniority  had  begun  to 
attach  to  the  archpresbyters,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  office  was  being  held  by  laymen 
(Mansi,  x.  597).  The  Council  of  Chalons,  in  650, 
enacted  that  lay  judges  were  not  to  visit  monas- 
teries or  parishes,  except  on  the  invitation  in  the 
one  case  of  the  abbot,  in  the  other  of  the 
archpresbyter  (Mansi,  x.  1191). 

The  name  decanus,  which  was  given  to  the 
archpresbyter  of  the  cathedral,  and  decanus  ru- 
ralis, which  was  given  to  the  archpresbyter  of  a 
country  district,  as  also  the  struggle  for  pre- 
cedence between  the  archpresbyters  and  the 
archdeacons,  in  which  the  latter  were  ultimately 
victorious,  belong  to  a later  period.  [E.  H.] 

ARCHIVES.  [Registers.] 

ARCOSOLIUM.  This  word  is  derived  by 
Martigny  (Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chre't.)  from  “arcus, 
an  arch,  and  “solium,”  which  according  to  him 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  sarcophagus. 
Some  inscriptions,  and  particularly  one  now  in 
the  cortile  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese  (Marchi, 
Mon.  delle  Arti  Christ,  primit.  p.  85),  which  runs 
thus,  “ Domus  eternalis  Aur.  Celsi  et  Aur.  Ilari- 
tatis  compari  mees  [leg.  comparavimus]  fecimus 
nobis  et  nostris  et  amicis  arcosolio  cum  parieti- 
culo  suo  in  pacem,”  make  mention  of  it,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  to  denote  those  tombs  hewn 
in  the  living  rock  of  the  catacombs  at  Rome  (and 
elsewhere),  in  which  there  is  an  arched  opening 
above  the  portion  reserved  for  the  deposition  of 
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the  body  to  be  interred,  the  grave  being  dug 
from  above  downwards  into  the  reserved  portion 
below  the  arch. 

There  seems,  however,  some  reason  for  doubt- 
ing whether  the  attribution  of  the  word  is 
correct,  and  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to 
understand  by  it  the  sepulchral  chambers  or  cu- 
bicula  in  which  the  great  majority  of  these 
tombs  are  found. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one  tomb  of  the 
kind  could  contain  more  than  about  five  bodies, 
even  if  two  were  placed  in  the  grave  below,  and 
three  in  loculi  cut  in  the  wall  under  the  arch ; 
while  the  inscription  quoted  above  would  seem 
to  imply  that  a much  larger  number  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  arcosolium  made  by  Aurelius  Cel- 
sus ; but  it  may  be  that  these  persons  were  all  men- 
tioned in  order  that  the  right  of  interment  of  rela- 
tions or  friends  might  not  be  disputed  if  claimed. 

It  is  not  clear  how  or  where  the  parieticulum 
or  partition®  could  be  placed.  Martigny  says 
that  the  arcosolia  were  divided  into  several  com- 
partments by  these  walls,  but  does  not  explain 
in  what  way.  If  the  word  mean  merely  the 
tomb,  parieticulum  would  probably  mean  the 
wall  included  under  the  arch. 

The  word  may  really  be  derived  from  “ area,” 
a sarcophagus,  and  “ solium,”  which  among  other 
meanings  has  that  of  a piscina  or  reservoir  in  a 
bath,  and  in  mediaeval  Latin  of  a chamber  gene- 
rally ; it  may  thus  denote  a vault  containing 
sarcophagi. 

In  the  tombs  of  this  kind  the  receptacle  for  the 
corpse  was  sometimes  covered  by  a slab  of  marble, 
or  sometimes  a marble  sarcophagus  is  inserted. 
In  a few  cases  the  sarcophagus  projects  forward 
into  the  chamber,  and  the  sides  of  the  arch  are 
continued  to  the  ground  beyond  the  sarcophagus. 

Such  slabs  or  sarcophagi  have  been  supposed 
to  have  served  as  altars  during  the  period  of  per- 
secution, as  being  the  resting-places  of  saints  or 
martyrs,  and  in  some  instances  this  may  have 
been  the  case  ; but  the  far  greater  number  of  these 
tombs  are  no  doubt  of  later  date,  and  simply  athe 
monuments  used  by  the  wealthier  class.  The 
bishops  and  martyrs  of  the  3rd  century  were,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  cemetery  of  Callixtus  (on  the 
Via  Appia  near  Rome),  placed,  not  in  these  “ar- 
cosolia ” or  “ monumenta  arcuata,”  but  in  simple 
“ loculi,”  excavations  in  the  wall  just  large 
enough  to  receive  a body  placed  lengthwise  (v. 
De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.  Grist,  t.  ii.  tav.  i.  ii.  iii.). 
It  seems  hardly  probable  that,  when  such  illus- 
trious martyrs  were  interred  in  so  humble  a 
manner,  more  obscure  sufferers  should  be  more 
highly  honoured  ; this  consideration  seems  to 
afford  ground  for  the  supposition  that,  where  a 
saint  or  martyr  of  the  first  three  centuries  has 
been  placed  in  a decorated  tomb,  such  a memorial 
is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  period  of  the  ori- 
ginal interment,  but  to  the  piety  of  a later  time. 
In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  the  humble  “ locu- 
lus ” was  altered  into  the  decorated  “ monu- 
mentum  arcuatum,”  and  the  whole  sepulchral 
chamber  in  many  cases  richly  adorned  with  in- 
crustations of  marble,  with  stucco,  and  with 
paintings.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  chamber  in  the  cemetery  of  Callixtus,  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  Popes  Eusebius  (309- 
311)  and  Miltiades  (or  Melchiades,  311-314) 
were  placed,  a part  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut. 


In  the  walls  of  this  chamber  are  three  large 
“arcosolia,”  in  front  of  one  of  which  was  a 
marble  slab,  with  an  inscription  by  Pope  Damasus 
commemorating  Pope  Eusebius  (v.  De  Rossi,  t. 
ii.  tav.  iii.  iv.  and  viii.).  The  whole  chamber 
has  been  richly  decorated  with  marble  incrusta- 
tions, paintings,  and  mosaics.  These  decorations 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assign  to  Pope  Da- 
masus, who  undoubtedly  set  up  the  inscription. 
Another  inscription  by  Pope  Damasus,  found  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Sixtus  in  the  same  cemetery,  tes- 
tifies the  desire  then  felt  to  lie  in  death  near  the 
remains  of  holy  personages,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  awe  and  respect  felt  for  them  in  these 
words — 

“ Hie  fateor  volui  Damasus  mea  condere  membra 
Sed  cineres  timui  sanctos  vexare  piorum.” 

This  pious  awe  gradually  diminished,  and  loculi 
are  found  excavated  above,  below,  before,  at  the 
side  of  the  sepultures  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 
Hence  the  formulae  “ad  sanctos,”  “ad  martyres,” 
“supra  sanctos,”  “retro  sanctos,”  “ante  sanctos,” 
often  found  in  inscriptions  in  the  catacombs.  A 
good  instance  of  this  practice  may  be  seen,  over 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Eusebius,  where  a painting  re- 
presenting the  Good  Shepherd  has  been  cut 
through  in  order  to  form  a loculus. 


Arcosolium  in  the  Cemetery  of  Callixtus. 


Loculi  so  excavated  within  the  arch  of  the  “ar- 
cosolia ” are,  however,  too  common  to  be  always 
accounted  for  in  this  manner,  and  in  many  in- 
stances were  no  doubt  intended  for  the  children 
or  near  relatives  of  those  who  lay  below. 

In  the  year  1859,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cal- 
lixtus, an  unviolated  “arcosolium”  was  disco- 
vered : in  this  a marble  sarcophagus  was  found, 
in  which  lay  a body  swathed  in  numerous  bands 
of  linen  exactly  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  early 
representations  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

These  “arcosolia”  were  often  decorated  with 
paintings,  either  on  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus 
or  on  the  wall  above  it.  Examples  may  be  found 
in  Ferret’s  work  on  the  ‘Catacombs,’  vol.  i. 
pi.  lvii.-lxx.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
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Stances  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Hermes  in  the  cata- 
combs near  Rome  called  by  his  name. 

Tiie  tombs  of  this  class  are  more  usually  found 
in  the  “ cubicula,”  or  small  chambers,  than  in 
the  galleries  of  the  catacombs:  in  the  former,  two, 
three,  or  more  are  often  found.  Martigny  seeks 
to  draw  a distinction  between  those  found  in  the 
“ cubicula,”  which  he  thinks  may  often  or  gene- 
rally be  those  of  wealthy  individuals  made  at 
their  own  cost,  and  those  in  the  so-called  chapels 
or  larger  excavations,  which  he  thinks  were  con- 
structed at  the  general  charge  of  the  Christian 
community.  In  one  such  chapel  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes  near  Rome  there  are  eleven  such 
tombs.  Rostell  ( Beschrei'oung  von  Horn,  by  Bunsen 
and  others,  vol.  i.  p.  408)  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  such  chapels,  specially  connected  with  the 
veneration  of  martyrs,  do  not  usually  date  from 
an  earlier  period  than  the  4th  or  5th  century. 
The  work  of  the  Cav.  de’  Rossi  on  the  catacombs 
(Roma  Crist.  Solterranea ) will  no  doubt  when 
completed  throw  great  light  on  all  these  ques- 
tions, which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  except 
by  that  union  of  the  most  careful  and  minute  in- 
vestigation, and  candid  and  impartial  criticism, 
which  that  learned  archaeologist  will  bring  to 
bear  upon  them. 

Examples  of  tombs  of  the  same  form  may  be 
found  in  structures  above  ground  at  a much  later 
date : two  such  are  in  the  walls  of  the  entrance 
to  the  baptistery  at  Albenga,  between  Nice  and 
Genoa,  a building  probably  not  later  than  the 
7th  century.  One  tomb  is  quite  plain,  the  other 
decorated  with  plaited  ornaments  in  the  style 
prevalent  circa  800.  [A.  N.] 

AREA.  I.  A space  within  which  monuments 
'stood,  which  was  protected  by  the  Roman  law 
from  the  acts  of  ownership  to  which  other  lands 
were  liable.  Such  areae  are  frequent  by  the 
side  of  most  of  the  great  roads  leading  into  Rome, 
and  letters  on  the  monument  describe  how  many 
feet  of  frontage,  and  how  many  in  depth,  belong  to 
it.  The  formula  is,  IN'FRP. . . . IN-AGP.  . . . 
i.e.,  “In  fronte  pedes — ” : “In  agro  pedes — .” 
The  size  of  these  areae  varied  much ; some  were 
16  feet  square,  some  24  feet  by  15 ; a square  of 
about  125  feet  each  way  seems  to  have  been 
common;  the  example  in  Horace  (Sat.  i.  8,  12) 
gives  us  1000  feet  by  300  ; and  some  appear  to 
have  been  even  larger  than  this ; one  of  Gruter’s 
Inscriptions,  for  instance,  (i.  2,  p.  cccxcix.  1), 
runs,  “ Huic  monumento  cedunt  agri  puri  jugera 
decern.”  So  large  a space  was  required,  not  for  the 
mausoleum  which  was  to  be  erected,  but  in  some 
cases  for  the  reception  of  many  tombs,  in  others 
for  the  performance  of  sacra , which  were  often 
numerously  attended  (Northcote  and  Brownlow’s 
Roma  Sotterranea,  pp.  47  f.). 

On  a monument  or  a boundary  stone  of  the 
area  was  engraved  a formula  indicating  that  this 
plot  was  not  to  pass  to  the  heirs  of  him  who  set 
it  apart  for  sepulture.  This  was  generally 
H'M-H\N‘S.  i.e.,  “Hoc  monumentum  haeredes  non 
sequitur  ” (Orelli’s  Inscriptions,  No.  4379).  The 
•ovresponding  Greek  form  was,  “tois  KXypovo- 
p cm  uov  ovk  £naKo\ov6ii<rei  tovto  t b pvi)pziov  ” 
(Bockh’s  Corpus  Inscriptionum,  No.  3270). 

In  the  Roman  catacombs  care  has  evidently 
been  taken  lest  the  subteiTanean  excavations 
should  transgress  the  limits  of  the  area  on  the 
surface  (Northcote,  u.s.  48). 


This  reverence  of  the  Roman  law  for  burial- 
places  enabled  the  early  Christians,  except  in 
times  of  persecution  or  popular  tumult,  to 
preserve  their  sepulchres  inviolate.  The  areas 
about  the  tombs  of  martyrs  were  especially  so 
preserved,  where  meetings  for  worship  were  held, 
and  churches  frequently  built.  Tertullian  (Ad 
Scapul.  3)  tells  us  that  when  Hilarianus,  a perse- 
cutor, had  issued  an  edict  against  the  formation  of 
such  areae,  the  result  was  that  the  areae  (thresh- 
ing-floors) of  the  heathen  lacked  corn  the  follow- 
ing year.  So  the  Acta  Proconsularia  of  the  trial 
of  Felix  (in  Baronius,  ann.  314  §24)  speak  of  the 
areae, “ where  you  Christians  make  prayy  >*”  (ubi 
orationes  facitis).  These  areae  were  frequently 
named  from  some  well-known  person  buried 
there ; thus  St.  Cyprian  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  “in  area  Candidi  Procuratoris”  (Acta 
Mart.  S.  Cypriani  in  Ducange’s  Glossary  s.  v.).  In 
the  Gesta  Purgationis  Caeciliani  (Ibid.),  certain 
citizens  are  said  to  have  been  shut  up  “ in  area 
martyrum,”  where,  perhaps,  a church  is  intended. 
Compare  Cemetery,  Martyrium. 

II.  The  court  in  front  of  a church  [Atrium.] 
(Bingham’s  Antiquities,  viii.  3 § 5.)  [C.] 

ARELATENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Arles.] 

ARETHAS  and  companions,  martyrs,  com- 
memorated Oct.  24  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

ARGEUS,  martyr,  commemorated  Jan.  2 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ARICION,  of  Nicomedia,  commemorated 
June  23  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

ARIMINENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Rimini.] 

ARISTARCHUS,  disciple  of  Apostles,  com- 
memorated Aug.  4 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.);  “Apostle,” 
April  15  [14,  Neale],  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

ARISTIDES,  of  Athens,  commemorated  Aug. 
31  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ARISTION,  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples  of 
Christ,  commemorated  Oct.  17  (Ma?'t.  Rom. 
Vet.).  [C.] 

ARISTOBULUS,  “Apostle,”  commemorated 
Oct.  31  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

ARISTON,  and  others,  martyrs,  comme- 
morated July  2 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ARISTONICUS,  martyr,  commemorated 
April  19  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ARISTONIPPUS,  commemorated  Sept.  3 
(Mart.  Hieron.).  [O.] 

ARISTUS,  commemorated  Sept.  3 (Mart. 
Bedae).  [C.] 

ARLES,  COUNCILS  OF  (Arelatensia 
Concilia).  — I.  a.  d.  314,  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  to  try  afresh  the  cause 
of  the  Donatists  against  Caecilian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage, — a cause  “ de  Sancti  Coelestisque 
Numinis  cultu  et  fide  Catholica  because 
the  former  complained  that  the  judgment  given 
at  Rome  in  313  by  the  Pope  and  certain  Gallic 
bishops  (whom  Constantine  had  appointed  to  try 
the  case  there),  was  an  unfair  one.  The  emperor 
accordingly  summoned  other  bishops,  from  SHly, 
Italy  (not  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  having  been 
one  of  the  former  judges),  the  Gauls  (which 
include  Britain),  and  Africa  itself,  to  the  number 
of  200  according  to  St.  Augustin,  to  come  to 
Arles  by  August  1 to  retry  the  case.  The  sum- 
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mons  to  Chrestus  of  Syracuse  (Mansi,  ii.  466, 
467,  from  Euseb.  x.)  desires  him  to  bring  two 
presbyters  and  three  servants  with  him  at  the 
public  expense.  And  the  letter  of  Constantine 
to  the  Vicarius  Africae  (ib.  463-465)  claims  it 
as  the  emperor’s  duty  to  see  that  such  conten- 
tions are  put  an  end  to.  The  sentence  of  the 
Council,  adverse  to  the  Donatists,  is  likewise 
to  be  enforced  by  the  civil  power  (Rescript. 
Constant,  post  Synodum,  ib.  477,  478).  But  Con- 
stantine in  the  same  letter  expressly  disclaims  all 
appeal  to  himself  from  the  “ judicium  sacerdotum” 
(ib.  478).  The  Synod  also  announces  its  judg- 
ment and  its  canons  to  Pope  Sylvester,  in  order 
that  “ per  te  potissimum  omnibus  insinuari,”  re- 
gretting also  the  absence  of  their  “ frater  dilectis- 
simus,”  who  probably  would  have  passed  a 
severer  sentence.  The  canons  begin  with  one 
enacting  that  the  observance  of  Easter  shall  be 
“ uno  die  et  tempore,”  the  Bishop  of  Rome  “ juxta 
consuetudinem  ” to  make  the  day  known.  They 
include  also  among  other  regulations  a prohibi- 
tion of  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics  if  they  had 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
an  exhortation  (“  consilium  ”)  to  those  whose 
wives  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  not  to  marry 
another  “ viventibus  uxorihus;”  a requirement 
to  the  consecration  of  a bishop  of  eight  bishops, 
if  possible,  but  of  three  at  the  least ; and  a con- 
demnation of  those  “ sacerdotes  et  Levitae,”  who 
do  not  abstain  from  their  wives.  The  Council 
was  purely  a Western  one,  and  of  the  emperor’s 
selection,  although  St.  Augustine  (De  Bapt.  cont. 
Donat.,  ii.  9,  and  elsewhere)  calls  it  “ universal.” 
Among  the  signatures  to  it,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  list,  are  the  well-known  ones  of, 
“ Eborius  Episcopus  de  civitate  Eboracensi  pro- 
vincia  Britannia ; Restitutus  Episcopus  de  civi- 
tate Londinensi  provincia  suprascripta  ; Adelfius 
Episcopus  de  cavitate  Colonia  Londinensium  ” (*.  e. 
probably,  Col.  Legionensium  i.e.  Caerleon  on  Usk); 
“ exinde  Sacerdos  presbyter,  Arminius  diaconus  ” 
(Mansi,  ib.  476,  477).  There  were  present,  ac- 
cording to  this  list,  33  bishops,  13  presbyters,  23 
deacons,  2 readers,  7 exorcists,  besides  2 presby- 
ters and  2 deacons  to  represent  Pope  Sylvester. 

II. '  a.d.  353,  of  the  Gallic  bishops,  summoned 
by  the  Emperor  Constans  to  condemn  the  person 
of  St.  Athanasius  (but  without  discussing  doc- 
trine) under  penalty  of  exile  if  they  refused, 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Treves,  being  actually  exiled 
for  refusing  (Sulp.  Sever.,  ii. ; Hilar.,  Libell.  ad 
Constant. ; and  Mansi,  iii.  231,  232). 

III.  a.d.  452,  called  the  second,  which  com- 
piled and  reissued  56  canons  of  other  recent  Gallic 
Councils  respecting  discipline  (Mansi,  vii.  875). 
Possibly  there  had  been  another  in  451  (Id.  ib. 
873). 

IV.  A.D.  455,  commonly  called  the  third,  pro- 
vincial, determined  the  dispute  between  Bishop 
Theodorus  and  Faustus  abbat  of  Lerins,  by  de- 
creeing that  the  right  of  ordination,  and  of 
giving  the  chrism,  &c.,  pertain  to  the  bishop, 
but  the  jurisdiction  over  laymen  in  the  monas- 
tery to  the  abbat  (Mansi,  vii.  907). 

V.  a.d.  463,  provincial,  convened  by  Leontius, 
Archbishop  of  Arles,  to  oppose  Mamertinus, 
Archbishop  of  Vienne,  who  had  encroached  upon 
the  province  of  Arles  (Mansi,  vii.  951,  from  St. 
Hilary’s  Epist.'). 

VI.  a.d.  475,  provincial,  under  the  same  Leon- 
tius, to  condemn  the  error  of  “predestination.” 


The  books  of  Faustus,  De  Gratia  Dei,  &c.,  were 
written  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Augustinians  condemned  it  as  semi-Pelagian 
(Mansi,  vii.  1007). 

VII.  a.d.  524,  commonly  called  the  fourth, 
provincial,  among  other  canons  on  discipline,  ap- 
pointed 25  as  the  age  for  deacons’  orders,  and  30 
for  priests’  (Mansi,  viii.  625). 

VIII.  a.d.  554,  commonly  called  the  fifth,  pro- 
vincial, chiefly  to  reduce  monasteries  to  obedience 
to  their  bishop  (Mansi,  ix.  702). 

IX.  a.d.  813,  under  Charlemagne,  enacted  26 

canons  respecting  discipline,  and  among  others, 
that  the  Bishop  “ circumeat  parochiam  suam 
semel  in  anno”  (c.  17), and  that  “Comites,  judices, 
seu  reliquus  populus,  obedientes  sint  Episcopo,  et 
invicem  consentiant  ad  justitias  faciendas  ” (c. 
13 ; Mansi,  xiv.  55).  [A.  W.  H.] 

ARMARIUS,  in  monastic  establishments,  the 
precentor  and  keeper  of  the  church  books.  Ar- 
marius  is  continually  used  by  Bernard  (in  Ordine 
Cluniacensi,  &c.)  for  Cantor  and  Magister  Cere- 
moniarum.®  [J.  H.j 

ARMENIA,  COUNCIL  OF.— A council 
was  held  in  Armenia,  simultaneously  with  an- 
other at  Antioch,  a.d.  435,  condemning  the 
works  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  lately  translated  into  the  language 
of  Armenia  and  circulated  there  (Mansi,  v. 
1179).  [E.  S.  F.J 

ARMOGASTES,  confessor,  commemorated 
March  29  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.').  [C.] 

ARMORICA,  COUNCIL  IN,  a.d.  555,  to 
excommunicate  Maclou,  Bishop  of  Vannes,  who 
had  renounced  tonsure  and  celibacy  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Chanao,  Count  of  Brittany  (Greg-. 
Tur.,  Hist.  iv.  4 ; Mansi,  ix.  742).  [A.  W.  H.j 

ARNULPHUS,  confessor,  Aug.  16  (Mart. 
Bedae );  July  18  (M.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

ARONTIUS,  commemorated  Aug.  27  (Mart. 
Hieron.').  [C.] 

ARRIANUS,  martyr,  commemorated  Dec.  14 
(Cal.  Byzant.). ' [C.] 

ARRHAE,  or  ARRAE  SPONSALITIAE, 

also  Arrhabo,  Arrabo,  earnest  money  on  be- 
trothal. The  practice  of  giving  earnest  money 
on  betrothal,  of  which  traces  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  has  its  root  evidently  in 
the  view,  common  yet  to  many  savage  races,  of 
marriage  as  the  mere  sale  of  a wife,  to  which 
betrothal  stands  in  the  relation  of  contract  to 
delivery. 

Among  the  Jews,  as  will  be  seen  from  Selden’s 
treatise,  De  Uxore  llebraicd  (Book  ii.  cc.  1,  2, 
3,  4),  betrothal  was  strictly  a contract  of  pur- 
chase for  money  or  money’s  worth  (although 
two  other  forms  were  also  admitted) ; the  coin 
used  being,  however,  the  smallest  that  could  be 
had.  The  earnest  was  given  either  to  the  wife 
herself,  or  to  her  parents.  It  could  not  be  of 
forbidden  things  or  things  consecrated  to  priestly 
use,  or  things  unlawfully  owned,  unless  such  as 
might  have  been  taken  from  the  woman  herself ; 
but  a lawfully  given  earnest  was  sufficient  to 
constitute  betrothal  without  words  spoken.  In 


a Praecentor  et  Armarius : Armarii  nomen  obtinuifc,  eo 
quod  in  ejus  manu  solet  esse  Bibliotheca,  quae  et  in  alio 
nomine  Armarium  appellatur  —Ducange. 
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strict  consistency  with  tlie  view  of  marriage  as  a 
purchase  by  the  man,  it  was  held  that  the  giving 
of  earnest  by  the  woman  was  void.  And  when, 
at  a later  period,  the  use  of  the  ring  as  a symbol 
of  the  earnest  crept  into  Jewish  betrothals  from 
Gentile  practice,  so  eai*efully  was  the  old  view 
preserved  that  a previous  formal  inquiry  had  to 
be  made  of  two  witnesses,  whether  the  ring 
offered  was  of  equal  value  with  a coin. 

The  first  legal  reference  among  the  Romans 
to  the  arrha  on  betrothal,  and  the  only  one  in 
the  Digest , belongs  to  the  3rd  century, — i.e.  to  a 
period  when  the  Roman  world  was  already  to  a 
great  extent  permeated  by  foreign  influences, — 
at  this  time  chiefly  Oriental.  It  occurs  in  a 
passage  from  Paul  us,  who  flourished  under 
Alexander  Severus,  223-235  (Dig.  23.  tit.  2. 
s.  38).  The  jurist  lays  it  down  that  a public 
functionary  in  a province  cannot  marry  a woman 
from  that  province,  but  may  become  betrothed 
to  her ; and  that  if,  after  he  has  given  up  his 
office,  the  woman  refuses  to  marry  him,  she  is 
only  bound  to  repay  any  earnest-money  she  has 
received, — a text  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
applies  in  strictness  only  to  provincial  function- 
aries, and  may  thus  merely  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  the  practice  among  subject  nations. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  chapter  of  the  Digest  on 
betrothals  ( De  Sponsalibus,  23.  tit.  1)  says  not  a 
word  of  the  arrha  ; Ulpian  in  it  expressly  states 
that  t;  bare  consent  suffices  to  constitute  be- 
trothal,” a legal  position  on  which  the  stage 
betrothals  in  Plautus  supply  an  admirable  com- 
ment. 

About  eighty  years  later,  however — at  a time 
when  the  northern  barbarians  had  already  given 
emperors  to  Rome — the  arrha  appears  in  full 
development.  Julius  Capitolinus — who  wrote 
under  Constantine  — in  his  life  of  Maximinus 
the  younger  (killed  313),  says  that  he  had 
been  betrothed  to  Junia  Fadella,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  Toxotius,  “ but  there 
remained  with  her  royal  arrhae , which  were 
these,  as  Junius  Cordus  relates  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  are  said  to  have  examined 
into  these  things,  a necklace  of  nine  pearls,  a net 
of  eleven  emeralds,  a bracelet  with  a clasp  of 
four  jacinths,  besides  golden  and  all  regal  vest- 
ments, and  other  insignia  of  betrothal.”*  Am- 
brose indeed  (346-397)  speaks  only  of  the 
symbolical  ring  in  relating  the  story  of  St.  Agnes, 
whom  he  represents  as  replying  to  the  Governor 
of  Rome,  who  wished  to  marry  her  to  his  son, 
that  she  stands  engaged  to  another  lover,  who 
has  offered  her  far  better  adornments,  and  given 
her  for  earnest  the  ring  of  his  affiance  (et 
annulo  fidei  suae  subarrhavit  me,  Ep.  34).  To 
a contemporary  of  Ambrose,  Pope  Julius  I.  (336- 
352)  is  ascribed  a decree  that  if  any  shall  have 
espoused  a wife  or  given  her  earnest  (si  quis 
desponsaverit  uxorem  vel  subarrhaverit)  his 
brother  or  other  near  kinsman  may  not  marry 
her  (Labbe  and  Mansi,  Concil.  ii.  1266).  About 
a century  later,  the  word  arrha  is  used  figura- 
tively in  reference  to  the  Annunciation,  considered 
as  a betrothal,  by  Peter  Chrysologus,  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna  in  433,  as  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  in 
terbo. 

In  the  days  of  Justinian,  we  see  from  the  Code 


* A few  words  of  the  above  passage  have  greatly  exer- 
cised commentators. 


that  the  earnest-money  was  a regular  element  in 
Byzantine  betrothal.  It  was  given  to  the  in- 
tended bride  or  those  who  acted  for  her,  and 
was  to  be  repaid  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
either  party  (Cod.  5.  tit.  1.  s.  3,  Law  of  Gra- 
tian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  a.d.  380), 
or-  of  breach  of  promise  by  the  woman ; in 
the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  woman  sui  juris,  or 
the  father,  mother,  grandfather  or  great-grand- 
father of  one  under  age  having  to  pay  an  equal 
additional  sum  by  way  of  penalty  ; though  a 
woman  under  age  was  only  bound  to  simple  re- 
payment, as  was  also  the  case  in  the  event  of 
any  unlawful  marriage,  or  of  the  occurrence 
of  some  cause  unknown  at  the  time  of  betrothal 
which  might  dispense  the  woman  from  fulfilling 
her  promise.  The  fourfold  penalty  of  the  earlier 
law  was  still,  by  the  one  now  quoted,  made 
exigible  by  special  contract  (I>id.  5,  Law  of  Leo 
and  Anthemius,  a.d.  469).  Simple  restitution 
was  sufficient  in  case,  after  betrothal,  either  party 
chose  to  embrace  a religious  life  (1.  tit.  3.  s. 
56  ; Nov.  123,  c.  xxxix.) ; or  in  case  of  diversity 
of  religious  faith  between  the  betrothed,  if  dis- 
covered or  occurring  after  betrothal,  but  not 
otherwise  (Code,  1.  tit.  4.  s.  16,  law  of  Leo  and 
Anthemius,  a.d.  469). 

It  is  difficult  not  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  this 
development  of  the  arrha  within  the  Roman  or 
Byzantine  world  of  the  6th  century  in  some 
foreign  influence.  Accordingly,  if  we  turn  to 
the  barbarian  races  which  overran  the  empire 
from  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  we  find  almost 
everywhere  the  prevalence  of  that  idea  of  wife- 
buying, which  is  the  foundation  of  the  betrothal 
earnest ; see  for  instance  in  Canciani,  Leges  Bar - 
barorum  Antiquae,  vol.  ii.  85,  the  (reputed)  older 
text  of  the  Salic  law,  tit.  47,  as  to  the  purchase  of 
a widow  for  three  solidi  and  a denarius,  vol.  iii. 
17,  18,  22  ; the  Burgundian  Law,  titles  xii.  1 
and  3,  xiv.  3,  and  xxxiv.  2 ; voJ.  v.  49,  50 ; 
the  Saxon  Law,  titles  vi.  1,  2,  3,  xii.  xviii.  1,  2, 
&c.,  or  (in  the  volume  of  the  Record  Commission ) 
our  own  Laws  of  Ethelbert , 77,  83 ; Ine,  31. 
And  in  the  regions  overspread  by  the  Frankish 
tribes  in  particular,  the  arrha,  as  a money 
payment,  is  visible  as  a legal  element  in  be- 
trothal. Gregory  of  Tours  (544-595)  repeatedly 
refers  to  it  (i.  42 ; iv.  47  ; x.  16). 

In  the  earlier  writers  there  is  nothing  to 
connect  the  betrothal  earnest  with  a religious 
ceremony.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this, 
when  wre  recollect  that,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  marriage  itself  was  held  by  the 
Roman  world  as  a purely  civil  contract ; so  that 
Tertullian,  enumerating  those  ceremonies  of 
heathen  society  which  a Christian  might  inno- 
cently attend,  writes  that  “ neither  the  virile 
robe,  nor  the  ring,  nor  the  marriage-bond  (nequc 
annulus,  aut  conjunctio  maritalis)  flows  from 
any  honour  done  to  an  idol  ” (De  idolol.,  c.  16). 
And  indeed  the  opinion  has  been  strongly  held, 
as  Augusti  points  out,  whilst  disclaiming  it,  that 
church  betrothals  did  not  obtain  before  the  9th 
century.  The  earliest  mention  of  a priestly 
benediction  upon  the  sjxmsi  appears  to  occur  in 
the  10th  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Reggio,  a.d.  850 
(see  Labbe  and  Mansi,  Concil.  xiv.  p.  934) ; and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  that  confusion  between 
the  sponsus  and  maritus , the  sponsa  and  uxor , 
was  then  already  creeping  into  middle  age  Latin, 
which  has  absolutely  prevailed  in  French,  where 
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€pou&,  Spouse,  are  synonymous  with  vnari  and 
femme  in  the  sense  of  uxor.  In  a contemporary 
document,  the  reply  of  Pope  Nicolas  I.  (858- 
867)  to  the  consultation  of  the  Bulgarians,  the 
question  whether  betrothal  was  a civil  or  reli- 
gious ceremony  remains  undecided  ; but  as  he 
professes  to  exhibit  to  them  “ a custom  which 
the  holy  Roman  Church  has  received  of  old,  and 
still  holds  in  such  unions,”  his  testimony,  though 
half  a century  later  than  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, deserves  to  be  here  recorded,  bearing  wit- 
ness as  it  does  expressly  to  the  betrothal  earnest. 

“ After  betrothal,”  he  says,  “ which  is  the 
promised  bond  of  future  marriage,  and  which 
is  celebrated  by  the  consent  of  those  who  enter 
into  this,  and  of  those  in  whose  authority  they 
are,  and  after  the  betrother  hath  betrothed  to 
himself  the  betrothed  with  earnest  by  marking 
her  finger  with  the  ring  of  affiance,  and  the  be- 
trother hath  handed  over  to  her  a dower  satisfac- 
tory to  both,  with  a writing  containing  such  con- 
tract, before  persons  invited  by  both  parties, 
either  at  once  or  at  a fitting  time  (to  wit,  in 
order  that  nothing  of  the  kind  be  done  before  the 
time  prescribed  by  law)  both  proceed  to  enter 
into  the  marriage  bond.  And  first,  indeed,  they 
are  placed  in  the  Church  of  the  Lord  with  the 
oblations  which  they  ought  to  offer  to  God  by  the 
hand  of  the  priest,  and  thus  finally  they  receive 
the  benediction  and  the  heavenly  garment.” 

Tt  will  be  seen  from  the  above  passage  that 
whilst  Pope  Nicolas  recognises  distinctly  the 
practice  of  betrothal  by  arrha , symbolized 
through  the  ring,  yet  the  only  benediction 
which  he  expressly  mentions  is  the  nuptial,  not 
the  sponsal  one. 

It  has  been  doubted  in  like  manner  whether 
church  betrothals  were  practised  at  this  period 
in  the  Greek  Church,  and  whether  the  form  of 
betrothal  in  the  Greek  Euchologium  is  not  of 
late  insertion.  That  at  the  date  of  the  last  quoted 
authority,  or  say  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, the  Greek  ceremonies  appertaining  to  mar- 
riage differed  already  from  the  Roman  appears 
from  the  text  of  Pope  Nicolas  himself;  his  very 
object  being  to  set  forth  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Greek  (consue- 
tudinem  quam  Graecos  in  nuptialibus  contuberniis 
habere  dicitis).  Now  the  striking  fact  in  refer- 
ence to  the  form  of  the  Euchologium  is  that  in  it 
the  earnest  or  appafiouv  is  not  a mere  element  in 
betrothal,  but,  as  with  the  Jews,  actually  consti- 
tutes it — a practice  so  characteristic  that  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  flow  otherwise  than  from 
ancient  usage.  Here,  in  fact,  the  words  appafiwv, 
a ppafZcavi&aOai,  can  only  be  translated  “ be- 
trothal,” “ betrothing.”  The  formula,  repeated 
alternately  by  the  man  and  the  woman,  runs  : 
“ So  and  so,  the  servant  of  God,  betroths  to  him- 
self ( appaficjjvL^eTai ) this  handmaid  of  God  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever,  and  world  without 
end.  Amen.”  The  prayer  is  in  like  manner : 
“ Look  upon  this  Thy  servant  and  this  thine 
handmaid,  and  confirm  their  betrothal  ( (TTTjpi^ou 
rov  appafSwva  clvt&v')  in  faith  and  concord,  and 
truth,  and  love.  For  thou,  Lord,  didst  show  us 
to  give  the  earnest  and  thereby  to  confirm  all 
things.”  And  the  heading — which  may  indeed 
well  be  more  modern — is  “ service  for  betrothal, 
otherwise  of  the  earnest.” 

The  most  therefore  that  can  be  concluded  on 


this  still  doubtful  subject  seems  to  be  this— ■ 
1st.  That  the  earnest-money  on  betrothal,  sym- 
bolizing as  it  clearly  does  the  barbarous  custom 
of  wife-buying,  must  essentially  have  been  every- 
where in  the  first  instance  a civil,  not  a religious 
act.  2.  That  the  practice  was  unknown  to  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  and  was 
especially  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  older 
Roman  law.  3.  That  it  was  nevertheless  firmly 
rooted  in  Jewish  custom,  and  may  not  impro- 
bably have  passed  from  thence  into  the  ritual 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  where,  as  with  the  Jews, 
the  giving  of  earnest  constitutes  the  betrothal. 
4.  That  it  was  very  generally  prevalent  among 
the  barbarian  tribes  which  overran  the  Roman 
empire,  and  seems  from  them  to  have  passed  into 
its  customs  and  its  laws,  making  its  appearance 
in  the  course  of  the  3rd  century,  and  becoming 
prominent  by  the  6th  century  in  Justinian’s 
Code,  at  the  same  time  when  we  also  find  its 
pi*evalence  most  distinctly  marked  in  Gaul,  and 
as  a Frankish  usage.  5.  That  no  distinct  trace 
of  it  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  can  how- 
ever be  pointed  out  till  the  later  middle  age, 
although  it  may  very  likely  have  prevailed  in 
the  Eastern  Church  from  a much  earlier  period. 

It  follows,  however,  from  what  has  been  said 
above  that  whatever  may  have  lingered  in  latei 
times  of  the  betrothal  arrha  must  be  ascribed 
to  very  ancient  usage  ; as  in  the  formula  quoted 
by  Selden  from  the  Parochial  of  Ernest,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  and  Bishop  of  Liege,  which 
includes  the  use,  not  only  of  the  ring,  but  also, 
if  possible,  of  red  purses  with  three  pieces  ot 
silver,  “ loco  arrhae  sponso  dandae.”  Our  own 
Sarum  ordinal  says  in  reference  to  betrothal : 
“ men  call  arrae  the  rings  or  money  or  other 
things  to  be  given  to  the  betrothed  by  the  be- 
trother, which  gift  is  called  subar ratio,  particu- 
larly however  when  it  is  made  by  gift  of  a ring.” 
And  the  two  forms  of  Sarum  and  York  respec- 
tively run  as  follows  : (Sarum)  “ With  this  ring 
I thee  wed,  and  this  gold  and  silver  I thee  give  ;” 
(York)  “ With  this  ring  I wed  thee,  and  with 
this  gold  and  silver  I honour  thee,  and  with 
this  gift  I honour  thee.”  The  latter  formula 
indeed  recalls  a direction  given  in  one  of  the  two 
oldest  rituals  relating  to  marriage  given  by  Mar- 
tene,  De  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritibus , vol.  ii.  p.  127 
(extracted  from  a Rennes  missal,  to  which  he 
ascribes  about  700  years  of  antiquity,  or  say,  of 
the  11th  century),  entitled,  “ Ordo  ad  sponsum 
et  sponsam  benedicendam,”  which  says  that 
“ after  the  blessing  of  the  ring  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  ....  the  betrother  shall  hon- 
our her  (the  betrothed)  with  gold  or  silver  ac- 
cording to  his  means  ” (honorare  auro  vel  argento 
prout  poterit  sponsus). 

As  respects  the  use  of  the  ring  in  betrothal, 
see  further  under  Ring,  and  also  Betrothal. 

(Augusti,  Benkwiirdigkeiten,  vol.  ix.  295,  and 
foil,  may  be  consulted,  but  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. Bingham,  Antiquities,  book  xxii.  ch. 
iii.,  confounds  together  everything  that  can  be 
confounded.  Selden,  Uxor  Hebraica , book  ii., 
remains  by  far  the  best  single  source  of  re- 
ference.) [J.  M.  L.] 

AKSENIUS.  (1)  6 peyas,  May  8 (Cal.  By - 
zant.'). 

(2)  Confessor,  July  19  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(3)  Martyr,  commemorated  Dec.  14  (Mart 
Bom.  Vet. 
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ARTEMIUS.  (1)  Husband  of  Candida,  | 
martyr,  at  Rome,  commemorated  June  6 (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.). 

(2)  MfyaAopdprvp  of  Antioch,  Oct.  20  (Cal. 
Byzant.).  [0.] 

ARTEMON,  commemorated  Oct.  24  (Cal. 
Armen.).  [C.] 

ARYERNENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Galli- 

CAN  COUNCIL.] 

ASCENSION  DAY : (Ascensio  and  Ascensa 
Domini ; dies  festus  Ascensionis : toprr)  ttjs 
a va\ri\p((os  ; ^ avaArjif/n  and  ripspa.  avaA^ipos). 
This  festival,  assigned,  in  virtue  of  Acts  i.  3,  to  the 
fortieth  day  after  Easter-day,  is  not  one  of  those 
which  from  the  earliest  times  were  generally  ob- 
served. No  mention  of  it  occurs  before  the  4th 
century,  unless  an  earlier  date  can  be  made  good 
for  the  “ Apostolic  Constitutions,”  or  for  the  pas- 
sages in  which  mention  is  made  of  this  festival — 
Lib.  v.  19  : “ From  the  first  day  (Easter-day)  num- 
ber ye  forty  days  to  the  fifth  day  (Thursday),  and 
celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  avaArjxpis  rov  K upiov 
Kad * fyv  ir\r]pu(ras  irdaav  0i.K0v0p.1av  nat  Siara^tv 
avrj\6e,  k.  r.  A.” : viii.  33,  “ On  what  days  serv- 
ants are  to  rest  from  work  : rV  avdArnf/iv  apyei- 
ruxrav  bia  t5  irepas  t t)s  Kara  Xpiarbv  oIkovo- 
pias.”  Origen  (c.  Cels.  viii.  362),  names  as  holy- 
days  generally  observed,  besides  the  Lord’s  Day, 
only  Parasceue  (Good  Friday),  Pascha  (Easter- 
day),  and  Pentecost.  No  others  than  these  are 
mentioned  by  Tertullian.  Of  sermons  preached 
on  this  festival,  the  oldest  seems  to  be  one  extant 
only  in  a Latin  version,  ap.  Sirmondi  Opp.  Varia, 
t.  i.  p.  39,  which  he  and  Valesius,  on  insufficient 
grounds,  assign  to  Eusebius  the  Church  historian; 
Cave,  and  later  writers,  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa. 
Its  title  is  de  Resurrcctione  et  Ascensione  Domini , 
and  the  preacher  dwells  chiefly  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion ; but  the  opening  words  show  that  it  was 
preached  on  Ascension  Day  : “ Laetantur  quidem 
coeli  de  festivitate  praesenti , in  qua  Dominum 
suscepere  victorem.”  Next,  perhaps,  in  point  of 
antiquity,  is  one  by  Epiphanius  (t.  ii.  285,  ed. 
Petav.).  In  the  opening,  he  complains  that  the 
greatness  of  this  festival  is  not  duly  appreciated, 
though  it  is,  to  the  others,  what  the  head  is  to  the 
body,  the  crown  and  completion.  First,  he  says, 
is  the  Feast  of  Incarnation ; second,  the  Theopha- 
nia  ; third,  the  Passion  and  Resurrection.  “ But 
even  this  festival  brought  not  the  fulness  of  joy, 
because  it  still  left  the  risen  Lord  fettered  to  this 
earth.  The  Pentecost,  also,  on  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  communicated,  contains  a great,  un- 
speakable joy.  But  to-day,  the  day  of  the 
Ascension,  all  is  filled  with  joy  supreme.  Christ, 
opening  highest  heavens,  &c.”  It  is,  of  course, 
only  with  a rhetorical  purpose  that  Pentecost  is 
here  named  before  Ascension.  There  were  in- 
deed heretics,  Yalentinians  and  Ophites  (Iren, 
i.  1,  5,  and  34  ad  fin.),  and  other  Gnostics  (repre- 
sented by  the  Ascensio  Esaiae,  Aethiop.),  who 
assigned  a period  of  eighteen  months  to  our 
Lord’s  sojourn  on  earth  after  the  Resurrection ; 
and  besides,  there  are  traces  of  a belief  among 
the  orthodox  that  the  bodily  presence  of  the 
risen  Lord  with  his  disciples,  from  time  to  time, 
was  continued  during  three  years  and  six 
months  (Eus.  Dem.  Ev.  viii.  400  B. ; Browne’s 
Ordo  Saeclorum,  p.  82  f.);  but  certainly  the  day  on 
which  the  Ascension  was  celebrated  was,  in  all 
the  churches,  the  fortieth  after  Easter-day.  Of 
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about  the  same  time,  is  a sermon  by  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  remarkable  for  its  title : E is  rr/v 
Aeyopevrjv  rep  4irixo>p'i(p  ruv  KairnabdKcov  tde i, 
'Eni(rw£op(vr)v,  *f]r is  eartv  f)  avaArjif/is  rov  K_ 
fjpcvv  ’I.  X.  Bingham,  Augusti,  Rheinwald,  Alt, 
and  ot.hex's,  explain  this  as  iopri]  rrjs  4Tn<rco£o- 
pfvijs  (potrecos  avdpooirivqs  (or  iirl  aw^opevy  (pvaa 
avd  porn-ivy),  with  reference  to  the  crowning  work 
of  redemption  in  the  glorification  of  the  Manhood 
The  name,  marked  by  Gregory  as  local  to  Cap- 
padocia, is  not  retained  in  the  Greek  calendar, 
but  it  occurs  in  the  title  of  St.  Chrysostom’s 
19th  sermon  on  the  Statues  (ad  pop.  Antioch.,  t. 
ii.  188  Ben.),  ry  KvpiaKy  rrjs  ’Ettutw£op(v7)$,  al. 
l,co(optvT]s.  Leo  Allatius  (de  Domm.  et  Hebdom. 
Graecorum,  § 28),  who  evidently  knows  th« 
designation  only  from  these  two  places,  says  that 
the  Sunday  is  the  fifth  after  Easter,  the  Sunday 
of  Ascension  week.  Tillemont  (see  the  Bene- 
dictine Praefat.  t.  ii.  p.  xi.  sqq.)  infers  from  the 
place  of  this  sermon  in  the  series  between  S.  18, 
preached  after  mid-Lent,  and  S.  20,  preached 
at  the  end  of  the  Quadragesima,  that  it  was 
delivered  on  Passion  Sunday,  5 Lent.  But 
Chrysostom’s  own  recital  in  the  first  sermon  de 
Aiina  (t.  iv.  701  A.)  clearly  shows  that  the  19th 
sermon  is  later  by  “ many  days  ” than  the 
21st,  preached  on  Easter-day : see  the  Bene- 
dictine Monitum,  prefixed  to  the  sermons  on 
Anna,  and  also  (for  Montfaucon’s  final  conclusion) 
Vit.  Chrysost.  t.  xiii.  128  sqq.  ed.  Par.  Ben.  2. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  Sunday  ’Eiricrw^o- 
p4vr)s  cannot  be,  as  Savile  (t.  viii.  809)  supposes, 
the  octave  of  Easter,  dominica  in  albis,  and  it 
seems  most  probable  that  Leo  Allatius  is  right  in 
making  it  the  Sunday  of  Ascension  week.  In 
this  case,  the  term  'ETruroo^opevy  belongs  to  the 
Feast  of  Ascension.  Baumgarten  (Erlaut.  des 
Christl.  Alterthums,  p.  299  ap.  Augusti)  takes 
it  to  mean  any  day  specially  retained  for  solemn 
celebration  over  and  above  the  great  festivals ; 
in  this  sense,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  that  of  “a 
holiday  gained  or  secured  in  addition,”  it  will  be 
suitable  to  the  Feast  of  Ascension  as  one  of  recent 
introduction,  regarded  as  a welcome  boon  espe- 
cially to  servants  and  labourers.  On  the.  Feast 
itself,  Chrysostom  has  one  sermon  (t.  ii.  447),  of 
uncertain  date.  The  celebration  was  held  e£co  rrjs 
tt6\ eus  : this,  which  was  the  established  rule  for 
Good  Friday  (Serm.  de  Coemet.  et  de  Cruce,  t.  ii. 
397),  was  here  done  on  a special  occasion,  in 
honour  of  the  martyrs  whose  remains  the  bishop 
Flavian  had  rescued  from  impure  contact,  and 
translated  to  the  martyrium  called  Romanesia 
outside  the  walls.  It  does  not  follow  that  an 
extramural  celebi’ation  or  procession  was  the 
established  practice  at  Antioch  on  Ascension-day, 
as  some  writers  have  inferred  from  this  passage. 
In  the  sermon  de  b.  Philogonio,  preached 
20th  Dec.  386,  St.  Chrysostom  (t.  i.,  497  C.), 
extolling  the  dignity  of  the  approaching  Feast  of 
Nativity  (then  of  l’ecent  introduction),  says : 
“From  this  the  Theophania  and  the  sacred 
Pascha,  and  the  Ascension,  and  the  Pentecost 
have  their 'origin.  For  had  not  Christ  been  born 
after  the  flesh,  He  had  not  been  baptised,  which 
is  the  Theophania;  not  crucified,  which  is  the 
Pascha;  had  not  sent  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Pentecost.”  Here  the  woi’ds  ual  y avaArjif/is  ai’e 
clearly  an  intei’polation.  The  thi’ee  ancient 
festivals,  he  would  say,  ai’e  Theophania,  Pas- 
cha, Pentecost:  they  require  Nativity  as  their 
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ground.  So  in  Serm.  1 de  Pentecoste  (t.  i.  458) 
— also  of  unknown  date — he  enumerates  as  the 
three  leading  festivals,  Epiphany,  Pascha,  Pen- 
tecost, with  no  mention  of  Nativity  or  of 
Ascension,  although  p.  461  he  refers  to  the  As- 
cension as  an  event : “ for,  ten  days  since,  our 
nature  ascended  to  the  royal  throne,”  &c.  But 
in  another,  the  second  de  Pentecoste  (ib.  469),  he 
says : “Not  long  since  we  celebrated  the  Cross 
and  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  after  this,  the 
Ascension  into  heaven  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as 
our  sources  of  information  go,  the  institution  of 
this  festival,  in  the  East,  dates  at  earliest  from 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

Nor  do  we  find  it  earlier  in  the  Western 
Church  : there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Tertullian, 
SS.  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  or  in  the  canons 
of  the  early  councils.  In  St.  Augustine’s  time, 
indeed,  the  usage  was  so  well-established  that  he 
speaks  of  it  as  universal,  therefore  of  Apostolic 
institution.  In  the  Epistle  to  Januarius,  liv.  [ al . 
cxviii.]  (t.  ii.  123,  sqq.  Ben.),  he  ranks  it  with 
Pascha  and  Pentecost.  “Ilia  autem  quae  non 
scripta  sed  tradita  custodimus,  quae  quidem  toto 
terrarum  orbe  servantur,  datur  intelligi  vel  ab 
ipsis  Apostolis  vel  plenariis  conciliis.  . . com- 
mendata  atque  statuta  retineri,  sicuti  quod 
Domini  passio  et  resurrectio  et  ascensio  in  caelum, 
et  adventus  de  caelo  Sp.  sancti,  anniversaria 
solemnitate  celebrantur,”  &c.  (He  does  not 
name  the  Nativity,  this  was  well  understood  to 
be  of  recent  institution.)  Beverege,  Cod.  Can. 
Vindic.  c.  ix.  puts  the  argument  thus : — “ What- 
ever is  universal  in  the  Church  must  be  either 
Apostolic  or  ordained  by  general  councils ; but 
no  general  council  did  ordain  these  festivals, 
therefore  they  come  to  us  from  the  Apostles 
themselves.”  On  the  authority  of  this  passage 
of  St.  Augustine,  liturgical  writers,  Martene  and 
others,  have  not  hesitated  to  conclude  that  the 
Feast  of  Ascension  is  as  old  as  Pascha  and  Pente- 
cost. In  the  silence  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
we  can,  at  most,  accept  the  passage  as  testimony 
to  matter  of  fact,  that  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  Ascension-day  was  generally  kept ; as  in 
the  second  of  his  five  Ascension-sermons  (261- 
265,  t.  v.  1065  sqq.  Ben.),  St.  Augustine  says,  § 3, 
“Ecce  celebratur  hodiernus  dies  toto  orbe  ter- 
rarum.” From  this  time,  certainly,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  day  was  general  in  East  and  West. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ranked  with  the 
highest  festivals,  which  were  Nativity,  Easter, 
and  Pentecost  (Condi.  Agathense , a.  506.  can.  63, 
and  Aurelianense  1,  a.  511,  can.  25).  As  a feast 
of  secondary  order,  it  ranked,  in  the  Latin  Church 
with  Epiphany  and  St.  John  Baptist’s-dav  (comp. 
Concil.  Agath.  can.  21).  In  the  Eastern  Church 
it  was  celebrated  with  solemn  extra-mural  pro- 
cessions— possibly  as  early  as  St.  Chrysostom’s 
time  at  Antioch,  though,  as  before  observed, 
this  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  passage 
cited ; in  Jerusalem,  to  the  Mount  Olivet,  on 
which  the  Empress  Helena  had  erected  a church; 
Bede  says  that  the  celebration  there  was  almost 
as  solemn  as  that  of  Easter;  it  began  at  mid- 
night, and  with  the  multitude  of  tapers  and 
torches  the  mountain  and  the  subjacent  land- 
scape were  all  ablaze  (de  loc.  sacr.  c.  7).  Else- 
where, the  procession  was  to  the  nearest  hill  or 
rising  ground,  from  which  at  the  same  time  a 
benediction  was  pronounced  on  the  fields  and 


fruits  of  the  earth.  In  the  Western  Church  this 
procession  and  benediction  were  transferred  to 
the  Rogation-days  ; and  when  Gregory  of  Tours, 
ob.  595  (Hist.  Franc,  v.  11),  speaks  of  the 
solemn  processions  with  which  Ascension-day 
was  everywhere  celebrated,  perhaps  he  means 
only  processions  into  the  churches.  Martene 
describes  one  such  as  held  at  Vienne,  in  France. 
The  archbishop,  with  deacon  and  subdeacon, 
headed  it : on  their  return  to  the  church,  they  are 
received  by  all  standing  in  the  nave ; two  canons 
advance  towards  the  cantors:  Cant.  Quern  quae- 
ritis  ? Canon.  Jesum  qui  resurrexit.  Cant. 
Jam  ascendit,  sicut  dixit.  Canon.  Alleluia. 
Then  all  proceed  into  the  choir,  and  mass  is  cele- 
brated. There  was  also,  on  this  day,  in  some 
churches  (in  others  reserved  for  Pentecost)  a 
service  of  benediction  over  loaves  provided  for 
the  poor,  and  also  over  the  new  fruits  of  the 
earth. 

The  vigil  of  Ascension  was  kept  by  some  as  a 
fast,  as  an  exception  to  the  ancient  rule,  rigidly 
maintained  by  the  Greeks,  and  long  contended 
for  by  many  of  the  Latins.  “Hoc  [pascbali] 
tempore  nullius  festi  vigiliam  jejunare  vel 
observare  jubemur,  nisi  Ascensionis  et  Pente- 
costes.”  (Micrologus,  de  Feel.  Observat.  c.  55.) 
Isidore  of  Seville  (610)  (de  Eccles.  Off.  c.  37) 
acknowledges  no  fast  whatever  between  Easter 
and  Ascension-day : he  holds  that  all  fifty  days 
to  Pentecost  are  days  of  rejoicing  only ; but  some, 
he  says,  on  the  ground  of  our  Lord’s  words,  St. 
Matt.  ix.  15,  “Can  the  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  mourn,”  &c.,  kept  fast  on  the  eight 
days  from  Ascenskn  to  Pentecost.  The  extended 
fast  of  three  days  before  Ascension,  which 
Amalarius  (de  Feel.  Off.  iv.  37)  calls  triduanum 
vigiliae  Ascens.  jejunium  (apologising,  as  do  other 
early  liturgical  writers,  for  that  institution  as 
an  innovation  upon  the  known  ancient  rule  of 
East  and  West)  came  but  slowly  into  general 
observance  in  the  Western  Church.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  in  Spain.  “ Hispani,  propter 
hoc  quod  scriptum  est,”  says  Walafrid  Strabo 
(823)  (de  rebus  Feel.  c.  28),  “ ‘ Non  possunt  filii 
sponsi  lugere  quamdiu  cum  illis  est  sponsus,’  infra 
quinquagesimam  Paschae  recusantes  jejunare, 
litanias  suas  post  Pentecosten  posuerunt,  quinta, 
sexta  et  septima  feriis  ejusdem  hebdomadis  eas 
facientes.”  Accordingly,  in  the  Spanish  collection 
of  the  Canons,  the  wording  of  those  relating  to  the 
Rogation  fast  is  altered.  In  Cone.  Aurelian.  i.  can. 
27,  the  title,  “ De  Litaniis  ante  asc.  Domini  cele- 
brandis,”  is  made,  “ Ut  Litaniae  post  Dom.  asc. 
celebrentur ; ” and  in  the  body  of  the  Canon, 
for  “ Rogationes,  i.e .,  Litanias  ante  asc.  Dom.  ab 
omnibus  ecclesiis  placuit  eelebrari  ita  ut  prae- 
missum  triduanum  jejunium  in  Dom.  ascensionis 
festivitate  solvatur,”  the  Spanish  codex  has, 
“ Rog.,  i.e.,  lit.  post  Asc.  Dom.  placuit  eelebrari, 
ita  ut  praem.  trid.  jej.  post  Dom.  asc.  solemni- 
tatem  solvatur and  the  next  canon  which 
pronounces  censure  “ de  clericis  qui  ad  litanias 
venire  contempserint,”  is  made  to  affect  only 
clerics  who  I'efuse  to  come  ad  ojffcium , ad  opus 
sacrum  generally. 

The  Mosarabic  Order  does  not-  even  recognise 
a vigil  of  Ascension,  though  it  has  one  for 
Pentecost. 

There  was  no  octave  of  Ascension;  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  is  simply  Dominica  post  Ascen - 
sionem. 
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(Binterim,  Die  vorziiglichsten  Denhr.  der  Christ- 
Kathol.  Kirche , B.  v.  Th.  i.  253-256.  Augusti, 
Denkvo.  der  Christl.  Archaologie,  B.  ii.  351  sqq. 
Rheinwald,  Die  Kirchliehe  Archaologie , 204  sq. 
Horn.  JJeber  das  Alter  des  Himmelfahrtsfestes,  in 
Liturg.  Journal , v.  J.  H.  Wagnitz,  1806.)  [H.  B.] 

ASCETICISM.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
history  of  asceticism  in  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity arises  in  part  from  scantiness  of  materials, 
but  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  this  and 
the  cognate  terms  have  been  used  in  two  senses, 
one  general,  one  more  specific.  These  two  signi- 
fications, and  this  enhances  the  difficulty,  cannot 
be  strictly  assigned  to  different  periods,  being 
not  infrequently  synchronous ; nor  is  it  always 
easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  merely  by 
the  context.  The  neglect  of  this  important  dis- 
tinction and  the  vehemence  of  partisanship  have 
complicated  the  controversy  on  the  origin  and 
growth  of  asceticism  ; some  writers  contending 
that  Ascetics  as  an  order  are  coeval  with 
Christianity,  some  denying  their  existence  alto- 
gether till  the  4th  century.  Neither  statement 
can  be  accepted  without  some  qualification.  The 
following  attempt  at  an  historical  sketch  of 
asceticism  among  Christians,  in  its  earlier  phases, 
is  based  on  a collation  of  the  principal  passages 
in  early  Christian  writers  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  principle  of  asceticism,  and  this  is  allowed 
on  all  sides,  was  in  force  before  Christianity. 
The  Essenes,  for  instance,  among  the  Jews,  owed 
their  existence  as  a sect  to  this  principle.  It  was 
dotninant  in  the  oriental  systems  of  antagonism 
between  mind  and  matter.  It  asserted  itself 
even  among  the  more  sensuous  philosophers  of 
Greece  with  their  larger  sympathy  for  the  plea- 
surable development  of  man’s  physical  energies. 
But  the  fuller  and  more  systematic  development 
of  the  ascetic  life  among  Christians  is  contem- 
poraneous with  Christianity  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  Alexandrine  school  of  thought, 
and  exhibits  itself  first  in  a country  subject 
to  the  combined  influences  of  Judaism  and  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  Indeed,  the  great  and 
fundamental  principle  on  which  asceticism,  in  its 
narrower  meaning  rests,  of  a two-fold  morality, 
one  expressed  in  “ Precepts  ” of  universal  obliga- 
tion for  the  multitude,  and  one  expressed  in 
“ Counsels  of  Perfection  ” intended  only  for  those 
more  advanced  in  holiness,  with  its  doctrine  that 
the  passions  are  to  be  extirpated  rather  than 
controlled  (Orig.  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Lib.  iii. ; Tertull. 
de  Pallia , 7,  8 ; Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  529,  vi. 
775)  is  very  closely  akin  to  the  Platonic  or  Py- 
thagorean distinction  between  the  life  according 
to  nature  and  the  life  above  nature,  as  well  as  to 
their  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  contem- 
plative above  the  practical  life,  and  is  more 
naturally  deducible  fi'om  this  source  than  from 
any  other  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent. ; Eus.  H.  E. 
ii.  17).  In  fact  the  ascetics  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
centuries  loved  the  designation  of  philosophers 
(Rosw.  Vitae  Patr.  pass. ; cf.  Greg.  Nyss.  Orat. 
Catech.  18  ; Soz.  H.  E.  i.  13).  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  Church  uttered  its 
protests  from  time  to  time  against  the  idea  of 
there  being  anything  essentially  unholy  in  matter, 
and  its  cautions  against  excessive  abstinence. 
Thus  Origen  insists  that  the  Christian  reason  for 
abstinence  is  not  that  of  Pythagoras  (c.  Celsum 
v.  264) ; and  the  so  called  “ Apostolic  Canons  ” 
(51,  53)  while  approving  asceticism  as  a useful 
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discipline  condemn  the  abhorren  e of  things  in 
themselves  innocent  as  if  they  involved  any 
contamination  (cf.  Eus.  II.  E.  v.  3). 

During  the  1st  century  and  a half  of  Chris- 
tianity there  are  no  indications  of  ascetics  as  a 
distinct  class.  While  the  first  fervour  of  conver- 
sions lasted,  and  while  the  Church,  as  a small  and 
compact  community,  was  struggling  for  existence 
against  opposing  forces  on  every  side,  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  itself  a profession  of 
the  ascetic  spirit ; in  other  words,  of  endurance, 
of  hardihood,  of  constant  self-denial  (cf.  Acts  ii. 
44;  iv.  34,  35).  Thus,  even  at  a rather  later 
date,  Clemens  of  Alexandria  represents  Chris- 
tianity as  an  Haicriais  ( Strom . iv.  22 ; cf.  Minuc. 
Fel.  Oct.  cc.  12,  31,  36).  Similarly  the  term  is 
applied  to  any  conspicuous  example  of  fortitude 
or  patience.  Eusebius  so  designates  certain 
martyrs  in  Palestine  (de  Mart.  Pal.  10),  a region 
into  which  monks,  strictly  so  called,  were  not 
introduced  till  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
(Hieron.  Vit.  Hilar.  14),  and  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, calls  the  patriarch  Jacob  an  clitktittis 
(Paedagog.  i.  7).  This  more  vague  and  more 
general  use  of  the  word  appears  again  and  again 
even  after  the  formal  institution  of  monachism. 
Athanasius,  or  whoever  is  the  author,  speaking 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyr  Lucian,  in  prison, 
calls  him  “ a great  ascetic  ” ( Synops . Scr.  Sacr.). 
Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  calls  those  who,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess,  are  frequent  and  earnest  in 
prayer  “ascetics”  ( Catech . i.  19).  Jerome  ap- 
plies the  word  to  Picrius  for  his  self-chosen 
poverty,  and  to  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch 
(Scr.  Ecc.  76.41);  and  Epiphanius  to  Marcion 
because,  prior  to  his  lapse  into  heresy,  he  had  ab- 
stained, though  without  any  vow,  from  marriage 
(Haer.  xlii.).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  uses  icrK^ais 
as  equivalent  to  self-denial  (in  Joan.  xiii.  35)  in 
the  same  way  as  Chrysostom  speaks  of  virtue  as 
a discipline  (Horn,  in  Inscr.  Act.  Apostol.  ii.  /3). 
So  far  there  is  nothing  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  ascetic  class  or  order  bound  by  rules  not 
common  to  all  Christians. 

For  about  a century  subsequent  to  150  A.D. 
there  begin  to  be  traces  of  an  asceticism  more 
sharply  defined  and  occupying  a more  distinct 
position ; but  not  as  yet  requiring  its  votaries  to 
separate  themselves  entirely  from  the  rest  of  their 
community.  Athenagoras  speaks  of  persons 
habitually  abstaining  from  matrimony  (Ajjol.pro 
Chr.  xxviii.  129 ; cf.  Irenaeus  ap.  Eus.  H.  E.  v. 
241 ; cf.  Dionys.  Alexandr.).  Eusebius  mentions 
devout  persons,  ascetics,  but  not  an  order,  who 
ministered  to  the  poor  (de  Mart.  Pal.  cc.  10,  11), 
and  calls  Narcissus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  an 
“ascetic”  (H.  E.  vi.  9).  Tertullian  uses  the 
term  “ exercitati  ” or  disciplined,  (de  Puecr.  14), 
but,  apparently  in  reference  to  students  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  styles  the 
ascetics  IkXsktwv  inXeKTorepoi  “ more  elect  than 
the  elect  ” (Horn.  “ Quis  Dives  ?”  36 ; cf.  Strom. 
viii.  15) ; and  Epiphanius  in  a later  century 
speaks  of  monks  as  ol  airouSaioi  or  “ the  earn- 
est ” (Expos.  Fid.  22;  cf.  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  11), 
just  as  the  word  “religious”  came  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  to  be  restricted  to  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  a life  of  more  than  ordinary  strict- 
ness. This  increasing  reverence  for  austerities 
as  such  is  seen  in  most  of  the  sects,  which  were 
prominent  in  the  2nd  century ; only  with  the 
exaggeration  which  usually  characterises  move- 
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ments  of  the  kind.  The  Montanists  prescribed 
a rigorous  asceticism,  not  for  their  more  zealous 
disciples  only,  but  for  all  indiscriminately.  The 
Syrian  Gnostics,  the  followers  of  Saturnmus  and 
Bnsilides,  the  Encratitae,  the  disciples  of  Cerdo 
and  Marcion  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  all  car- 
ried the  notion  of  there  being  an  inherent  pollu- 
tion in  the  material  world,  and  of  it  being  the 
positive  duty  of  Christians  to  shun  all  contact 
with  it,  to  an  extent  which  left  even  the  Church 
doctrine  of  asceticism  far  behind  (Iren.  adv.  Haer. 

i.  24  ; Epiphan.  Haer.  23).  How  far  their  prac- 
tice corresponded  with  theory  is  doubtful.  The 
proneness  of  human  nature  to  a reaction  into 
excessive  laxity  after  excessive  austerities  hardly 
admits  of  exception,  and  gives  probability  to  the 
allegations  made  by  the  orthodox  writers  of 
flagrant  licentiousness  in  some  cases. 

The  middle  of  the  3rd  century  marks  an  era  in 
the  development  of  Christian  asceticism.  Antony, 
Paul,  Ammon,  and  other  Egyptian  Christians  not 
content,  as  the  ascetics  before  them,  to  lead  a life 
of  extraordinary  strictness  and  severity  in  towns 
an  i villages,  aspired  to  a more  thorough  estrange- 
ment of  themselves  from  all  earthly  ties  ; and 
by  their  teaching  and  example  led  very  many 
to  the  wilderness,  there  to  live  and  die  in  almost 
utter  seclusion  from  their  fellows.  The  Great 
Decian  persecution  was  probably  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  this  exodus  from  the  cities 
into  the  desert ; not  only  by  driving  many  to 
take  refuge  in  the  desert,  but  by  exciting  a spirit 
which  longed  to  emulate  the  self-renunciation  of 
the  martyrs  and  confessors.  But  it  was  probably 
the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  teaching,  as  has 
been  already  suggested,  which  had  fostered  the 
longing  to  escape  altogether  from  the  contamina- 
tions and  persecutions  of  an  evil  world.  It  was 
no  longer,  as  in  earlier  days,  only  or  chiefly  from 
external  enemies  that  a devout  Christian  felt 
himself  in  danger.  As  Christianity  widened  the 
circle  of  its  operations,  it  became  inevitably  less 
discriminating  as  to  the  character  of  those  who 
were  admitted  into  the  community ; and  the 
gradual  intrusion  of  a more  secular  spirit,  among 
Christians,  first  forced  those  who  were  more 
thoroughly  in  earnest  to  aim  at  a stricter  life  in 
the  world,  and  then  thrust  them  out  of  the  world 
altogether.  Eusebius  bears  witness  to  this 
Alexandrine  influence  on  Christian  asceticism  in 
a remarkable  comparison  of  the  ascetics  of  his 
own  creed  with  the  Therapeutae  in  Egypt  ( ' H . E. 

ii.  17  ; Soz.  H.  E.  i.  13).  There  seems  to  have 
been  something  in  the  climate  and  associations  of 
Egypt  (as  in  Syria)  which  predisposed  men  thus 
to  abdicate  the  duties  and  responsibilities  be- 
longing to  active  life.  The  exact  position  which 
these  Therapeutae  occupied  is  uncertain.  Pro- 
bably they  were  in  existence  prior  to  Christianity  ; 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Essenes  ; but 
were  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  Jews. 
From  Philo’s  account  (de  Vita  Contempt,  pp. 
892-4)  it  seems  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  this 
manner  of  life  resembled  in  many  respects  that 
of  the  Christian  ascetics  in  the  desert.  They 
dwelt  in  separate  cells  not  far  from  one  another ; 
renounced  their  possessions ; practised  fastings 
and  other  austerities;  and  devoted  themselves 
partly  to  contemplation,  and  in  part  to  study.  In 
this  last  point  their  example  was-  not  imitated  by 
their  Christian  anti-types  in  Egypt.  They  seem 
to  have  been  imbued  with  the  mystical  spirit  of 


Alexandria.  Their  name  signifies  that  they  gave 
themselves  either  to  serve  God,  or,  more  proba- 
bly, to  cultivate  their  own  souls  and  those  of 
their  disciples.  (Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  17.) 

Hitherto  Christian  asceticism  has  been  in- 
dividualistic in  its  character.  About  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  it  begins  to  assume  a corporate 
character.  Naturally,  as  the  number  of  recluses 
increased,  the  need  was  felt  of  organisation. 
Pachomius  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first  to 
form  a “Coenobium,”  that  is  an  association  of 
ascetics  dwelling  together  under  one  supreme 
authority  (Hieron.  Reg.  Pack. ; cf.  Graveson  Hist. 
Eccl.  i.  116).  A fixed  rule  of  conduct  and  a 
promise  to  observe  the  rule  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  forming  a society.  But  the 
exaction  of  an  irrevocable  and  lifelong  vow  be- 
longs to  a later  phase  of  asceticism.  James  of 
Nisibis  speaks  of  ascetics  practising  a rigid  celi- 
bacy (Serm.  6tus).  The  term  ascetic  begins  now 
to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  monastic.  The  so- 
called  “ Apostolical  Constitutions,”  which  arc 
generally  assigned  to  this  period,  enumerate 
“ ascetics,”  but  not  “ monks  ” among  orders  of 
Christians  (13).  The  A070S  aaKgriKbs  of  Basil 
of  Caesaraea  is  on  the  monastic  life.  So  &<ricr]<ris 
is  used  by  Palladius  (Hist.  Laus.  Proem,  c.  46, 
&c.) ; in  canons  of  the  Council  of  Gangra  against 
excessive  asceticism  (12,  13),  and  by  Athanasius 
in  his  life  of  Antony.  Athanasius  calls  the 
two  disciples  who  waited  on  Antony  afTKOv/ievoi, 
“ learning  to  be  ascetics.”  'AcrKrjTrjpiov  in  So- 
crates ( H . E.  iv.  23)  means  what  is  now  called  a 
monastery ; aaK’qriKy)  KaAv^rj,  a monastic  cell 
(Theodoret,  H.  E.  iv.  25).  At  that  time  povaa- 
T-qpiov  was,  as  the  word  literally  expresses,  a 
separate  cell ; aanriT-ppiov  a common  dwelling- 
place  under  the  rule  of  a superior,  in  which  those 
who  desired,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  age,  a 
yet  higher  stage  of  perfection,  might  be  trained 
and  disciplined  for  absolute  seclusion  (Greg. 
Naz.  Or.  xx.  359).  In  the  middle  ages  the  word 
“ asceterium  ” was  altered  into  “ arcisterium 
or  “ archisterium  ” ( Du  Cange , s.  vocc.). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  the  widow* 
and  virgins  who  were  officially  recognised  as  such, 
are  designated  aaKgrpiai  (Justinian,  Novell,  cxxiii. 
43).  At  a later  period  the  word  means  a nun  : 
and  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  “ sanctimonialis,” 
or  “ monialis  ” (Phot.  Nomocan.  Tit.  ix.  1 p.  207). 

’ AaK.r)Tplos  is  a later  form  for  a<jKr\T-i]s. 

The  history  of  asceticism,  after  the  institution 
of  monastic  societies  belongs  to  the  history  of 
monasticism.  There  it  will  be  seen  with  what 
marvellous  rapidity  this  development  of  Christian 
asceticism  spread  far  and  wide  from  the  deserts 
of  the  Thebaid  and  Lower  Egypt ; how  Basil, 
Jerome,  Athanasius,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  were 
foremost  among  its  earliest  advocates  and  propa- 
gators, and  how  Cassian,  Columbanus,  Benedict 
and  others  crowned  the  labours  of  their  prede- 
cessors by  a more  elaborate  organisation.  It  is 
enough  here  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  gradual 
and  almost  imperceptible  process  by  which  as- 
ceticism, from  being  the  common  attribute  of 
Christianity,  became  in  course  of  time  the  dis- 
tinctive speciality  of  a class  within  the  Christian 
community. 

(Besides  the  writers  quoted  already,  see  Bing- 
ham, Origmes,  bk.  vii.  Paleotimo,  Summa  Anti - 
quitatum , lib.  vii.  Gluck’s  Atteserrae  Origines 
Rei  Monasticae.  Mamachi,  Costumi  dei  primitivi 
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Christiani.  Dissertatio  de  Ascctis  praef.  S.  Jac. 
Nis.  Scrm.  vi.  Claudii  Salmasii  Notae  in  Tertull. 
de  Pallio.)  [I.  G.  S.] 

ASCHAIMENSE  CONCILIUM.— A coun- 
cil was  held,  a.d.  763,  at  Ascheim,  under  Tas- 
silo  II.,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  that  passed  15  decrees 
on  discipline.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ASCLEPIADES,  bishop  and  martyr,  com- 
memorated Oct.  18  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet .).  [C.] 

ASH  WEDNESDAY.  [Lent.] 
ASIATICUM  CONCILIUM.  — A council 
was  held,  A.D.  245,  in  Asia  Minor  against  Noetus, 
but  at  what  place  is  uncertain.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ASINARII  (Tertull.  Apol.  c.  xvi.),  a term 
of  reproach  against  the  early  Christians.  That 
the  Jews  worshipped  an  ass,  or  the  head  of  an 
ass,  was  a current  belief  in  many  parts  of  the 
Gentile  world.  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  4)  says  that 
there  was  a consecrated  image  of  an  ass  in  the 
temple,  the  reason  for  this  special  honour  being 
that  a herd  of  wild  asses  had  been  the  means  of 
guiding  the  Jews,  when  they  were  in  the  desert, 
to  springs  of  water.  Plutarch  (Sympos.  iv.  5,  2) 
tells  virtually  the  same  story.  Diodorus  Siculus 
says  (lib.  xxxiv.  Frag.)  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
found  in  the  temple  a stone  image  representing 
a man  sitting  upon  an  ass ; but  on  the  other 
hand  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  ii.  c.  7)  adduces  the 
fact  that  no  such  image  had  been  found  in  the 
temple  by  any  conqueror  as  an  argument  for  the 
groundlessness  of  the  calumny. 

The  same  belief  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
reference  to  the  early  Christians.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  both  Tertullian  (Ad  Nat.  i.  14 ; Apol. 
xvi.)  and  Minucius  Felix  (Octav.  9 and  28),  but, 
though  referred  to  in  later  times,  appears  to 
have  died  out  in  the  course  of  the  3rd  century. 
(The  fact  mentioned  by  Servetus,  De  T rin.  Error. 
c.  16,  that  he  heard  the  same  reproach  made  by 
the  Turks  against  the  Christians  in  Africa  is 
probably  to  be  connected  with  the  mediaeval 
“ Festival  of  the  Ass  ” rather  than  with  the 
earlier  calumny.) 

The  origin  of  the  reproach  has  been  a subject 
of  various  speculations : — (1)  It  has  been  con- 
sidered to  have  arisen  somewhere  in  the  Gentile 
world,  and  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Jews 
before  the  Christian  era.  On  this  hypothesis 
various  explanations  of  it  have  been  given. 
Morinus  (De  Capite  Asinino  Deo  Christ  iano,  Dord- 
recht, 1620)  thought  that  there  was  a confusion 
between  the  two  words  Chomer  ("lftl"!),  which  is 
used  (?)  for  the  “ pot  ” of  manna  in  the  temple, 
and  Chamor  ("11011),  which  means  a “ wild  ass,” 
and  that  this  confusion  was  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  pot  of  manna  with  its  two  large 
ears.  Hasaeus  (De  Onolatria  olim  Judaeis  et  Chris- 
tianis  impacta,  Erfurt,  1716)  thought  that  the 
use  among  the  Jews  (?more  probably  late  Sama- 
ritans) of  the  word  “Ashima”  ( = “name”)  for 
the  more  sacred  word  “Jehovah  ” may  have  sug- 
gested the  perversion  “asinus”  to  the  Roman 
soldiers;  and  Heinsius  (De  Laude  Asini , p.  186, 
ed.  1629)  thought  that  the  ovpauds  which  the 
Jews  were  reputed  to  worship  (“  nil  praeter  nubes 
et  coeli  numen  adorant,”  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  97)  was 
corrupted  into  ovos.  (2)  It  has  been  considered 
to  have  arisen  in  Egypt,  and  on  this  hypothesis 
two  explanations  have  been  given.  Tanaquil 
Faber  (Epist.  i.  6)  thought  that  it  was  a corrup- 


tion from  the  name  of  Onias,  who  built  a Jewish 
temple  at  Heliopolis;  and  Bochart  (Hierozoic.  i. 
2,  c.  18)  thought  that  the  Egyptians  wilfully  per- 
verted the  expression  “Pi  iao”  ( = “ mouth  of 
God  ”)  into  “ Pieo,”  which  in  an  Egyptian  voca- 
bulary edited  by  Kircher  signifies  “ass.”  (3)  It 
has  been  viewed  as  a calumny  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Christians,  which  was  reflected  back  upon  the 
Jews  themselves.  In  favour  of  this  view  it  is 
urged  that  Tertullian  distinctly  speaks  of  it  as  a 
Jewish  calumny;  and  against  it  is  the  prevalence 
of  the  story  in  writers  whom  a Jewish  calumny, 
however  industriously  spread,  would  hardly 
reach.  (4)  It  has  been  regarded  as  having 
originated  from  the  use  of  the  ass  as  a symbol 
by  some  Gnostic  sects.  That  the  ass  was  thus 
used  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Epiphanius 
(c.  Haeres.  26, 10 ; see  also  Origen,  c.  Cels.  vi.  9). 

Between  these  various  hypotheses  it  is  hardly 
possible,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence,  tt 
make  a choice ; the  question  must  be  left  un- 
decided. A slight  additional  interest  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  discovery  at  Rome,  in  1856,  on 
a wall  under  the  western  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
of  a graffito,  which  forcibly  recalls  the  story 
mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The  apologist’s  words 
are  (Ad.  Nat.  i.  14) — “ nuper  quidam  perditissi- 
mus  in  ista  civitate,  etiam  suae  religionis  de- 
sertor,  solo  detrimcnto  cutis  Judaeus  ....  pic- 
turam  in  nos  proposuit  sub  ista  proscriptione 
ONOCOETES.  Is  erat  auribus  canteriormn  et 
in  toga,  cum  libro,  altero  pede  ungulato.  Et 
credidit  vulgus  infami  Judaeo.”  The  graffito  in 
question  represents  an  almost  similar  caricature, 
evidently  directed  against  some  Christian  con- 
vert of  the  2nd  century.  Upon  a cross  is  a 
figure  with  a human  body  wearing  an  interula , 
but  with  an  ass’s  head.  On  one  side  is  another 
figure  lifting  up  his  head,  possibly  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer.  Underneath  is  written  AAEEAMENOS 
sEBETE  ©EON  (“Alexamenos  is  worshipping 
God”).  The  form  of  the  letters  points  to  the 
graffito  having  been  written  towards  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century,  about  the  very  time  at  which 
Tertullian  wrote  (see  P.  Garrucci’s  article,  with 
a copy  of  the  graffito , in  the  Civilta  Cattolica , 
serie  3,  vol.  iv.  p.  529).  This  graffito  is  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Collegio  Romano 
in  Rome.  [E.  H.] 

ASPERGILLUM.  The  brush  or  twig  used 
for  sprinkling  Holy  Water  [Holy  Water].  It 
anciently  was,  or  was  said  to  be,  of  hyssop,  a 
plant  supposed  to  possess  cleansing  virtues,  from 
its  use  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  well-known 
reference  to  it  in  the  51st  Psalm.  Thus,  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary  (p.  148)  the  bishop  in 
the  consecration  of  a church,  sprinkles  the  altar 
seven  times  with  hyssop.  The  modern  French 
name  Goupil  indicates  that  a fox’s  brush  was 
some  time  used  as  an  aspergillum.  (Goupil  for 
Vulpicula,  Ducange’s  Glossary , s.  v.).  [C.] 

ASPERSION.  [Baptism.] 

ASS,  WORSHIP  OF  THE.  [Asinarii.] 
ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY.  [Mary  the  Virgin,  Festivals  of.] 
ASTERISCUS  (sometimes  called  Stellula  by 
Latin  writers).  To  prevent  the  veil  from  dis- 
turbing the  particles  arranged  on  the  discus  or 
paten,  in  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  St.  Chrysostom  is  said  to  have  invented 
two  small  arches  to  support  it.  These,  when 
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placed  so  as  to  cross  each  other,  resembled  a star, 
and  hence  were  called  aari )p  or  aarnpiVKOs,  the 
star ; hence  the  priest,  placing  it  over  the  paten, 
is  directed  to  say,  “ And  the  star  came  and  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was.”  In  modern 
times  the  arches  are  riveted  together  at  the  point 
of  intersection,  but  so  loosely  as  to  admit  of  one 
arch  being  turned  within  the  other  for  con- 
venience of  carriage.  See  woodcut.  (Neale, 
Eastern  Church , Introd.  350 ; Daniel,  Codex 
Liturgicus , iv.  336,  390.)  [C.] 


ASTERIUS,  martyr,  commemorated  March  3 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ASTORGA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Asturicense 
Concilium),  a.d.  446,  condemned  certain  Mani- 
chees,  or  Priscillianists  (Cave  ; Mansi,  vi.  490 ; 
but  omitted  by  Labbe).  [A.  W.  H.] 

ASTROLOGERS.  No  element  of  heathenism 
was  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  belief 
that  the  stars  in  their  courses  influenced  the 
lives  of  men,  and  that  the  destinies  of  individuals 
and  of  nations  might  be  foretold  by  those  who 
studied  their  combinations.  Under  the  names  of 
Chaldaei  (as  representing  those  who  were  more 
famous  than  any  other  people  of  the  ancient 
world  for  their  devotion  to  this  study),  Mathe- 
matici  (in  popular  language  this  had  become  the 
exclusive  meaning  of  the  word),  Apotelesmatici 
(as  dealing  with  the  aTroTe\€(rpaTa,  or  influences 
of  the  stars),  Genethliaci  (as  casting  horoscopes 
of  the  positions  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of 
birth),  they  were  to  be  found  in  every  city  of  the 
empire.  They  became  on  many  grounds  objects 
of  suspicion  to  its  police.  They  were  cheats  and 
impostors ; they  brought  in  the  foreign,  eastern 
superstitions  of  which  Roman  magistrates  stood 
in  dread  ; they  might  at  any  time  play  into  the 
hands  of  political  rivals  by  predicting  their  suc- 
cess as  the  favourites  of  heaven.  The  annals  of 
the  empire  accordingly  present  a series  of  edicts 
against  them.  They  were  banished  from  Rome 
by  Agrippa  and  Augustus  (Dion.  Cass.  xlix.  43, 
lvi.  25),  by  Tiberius  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32  ; Sueton. 
Tiber,  c.  36),  by  Claudius  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  52), 
by  Vitellius  (Sueton.  Vitell.  14).  The  frequent 
repetition  of  the  measure  shews  how  ineradicable 
was  the  evil.  Sometimes  the  emperor  himself, 
Vespasian,  in  his  eager  ambition  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii. 
78),  Domitian,  in  his  restless  suspicion,  yielded 
to  their  influence.  Otho’s  murder  of  Galba  had 
been  prompted  by  their  counsels.  Over  the 
minds  of  most  men,  and  yet  more,  of  women, 
they  exercised  an  unbounded  sway  (Juven.  vi. 
553-568),  often  in  proportion  to  the  notoriety 
which  they  had  gained  by  being  mixed  up  in 
political  or  other  mysteries,  and  were  on  that 
account  expelled  from  the  city. 

Christian  feeling  was  opposed  to  the  practice 


on  other  grounds.  It  belonged  to  the  system 
of  demon-worship  and  lying  magic,  which  Scrip- 
ture had  forbidden.  The  astrologer  was  a child 
of  the  devil.  His  art  had  come  down  from  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldaeans  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  16,  p.  132).  It  substituted  the  idea  of  des- 
tiny for  that  of  the  providence  of  God,  and 
tampered  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  by 
leading  men  to  impute  their  vices  to  the  stars. 
(August,  de  Civ.  Dei , v.  1 ; Tract,  in  Ps.  lxi. ; de 
Mathem. ; Greg.  Nyss.  Ep.  contr.  Fatum;  Tertull. 
de  Idol.  c.  ix.  p.  156.)  Some  teachers  pointed  to 
the  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  born  in  the  same 
hour  yet  with  such  different  destinies,  as  a proof 
that  the  system  was  false  (August,  de  Doctr. 
Christ,  ii.  21).  Some  conceding  that  the  heathen 
world  was  subject  to  these  influences,  favourable 
or  malignant,  held  that  baptism  placed  men  in 
another  region  in  which  they  were  set,  and  that 
the  “ new  birth  ” annulled  the  horoscope  that 
was  cast  for  the  first  nativity.  The  action  of 
the  Church  was  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  its  chief  writers.  The  burning  of  the  books 
of  those  who  used  “ curious  arts  ” in  Acts  xix. 
19,  served  as  a precedent.  Mathematici  were  to 
give  up  their  books  to  the  bishop,  or  to  burn 
them  ( Const  it.  Apost.  i.  4).  Clergy  of  all  orders 
were  forbidden  to  practise  the  art  under  pain  of 
excommunication  (C  Laod.  c.  36).  In  two  or 
three  instances  the  operation  of  the  laws  con- 
nects itself  with  memorable  names.  Aquila,  the 
translator  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  said  to 
have  been  expelled  from  the  Church  on  the 
charge  of  being  an  astrologer  (Epiphan.  de  Mens, 
et  Pond.  § xv.  t.  ii.  p.  171,  but  the  narrative  is 
hardly  more  than  a legend).  Eusebius,  of  Emesa, 
had  to  contend  against  the  suspicions  to  which 
his  love  of  science  exposed  him,  that  he  was 
addicted  to  the  pipos  car  or  e\e  apart  Kb  v of  astro- 
logy  (Sozom.  II.  E.  iii.  6).  It  was  one  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  the  Priscillianists  of  Spain 
that  they  had  revived  the  old  superstitions  of 
the  Mathematici , and  had  taught  men  that  the 
several  parts  of  their  body  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (August,  de  Haer. 
Ixx.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

ASTURICENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Astorga.] 
ASYLUM.  [Sanctuary.] 

ASYNCRITUS,  “Apostle,”  commemorated 
April  8 (Cal.  Byz.).  [C.] 

ATHANASIUS  (1)  Bishop  of  Alexandria ; 
Fatale  commemorated  Jan.  18  (Cal.  Byzant .) ; 
Jan.  26  and  June  6 (Armen.)’,  May  2 (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.) ; Dec.  20  (Mart.  Bedae) ; translation,  May  2 
(Cal.  Byzant.)  ; commemorated  Maskarram  13  = 
Sept.  16,  and  Ginbot  7 = May  2 (Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(2)  Presbyter,  Oct.  11  (Mart.  Bedae , Hieron .). 

ATHEISTS  (&0eoi),  a name  of  reproach 
which  was  applied  to  the  early  Christians.  The 
absence  of  material  symbols  of  the  Deity,  of  sac- 
rifice, of  temples,  and  of  almost  all  the  external 
observances  which  constituted  the  religion  of 
contemporary  heathendom,  naturally  induced  a 
popular  cry  that  Christianity  was  a new  form  of 
atheism.  The  cry  was  repeated  by  Jews  as  well 
as  by  Gentiles  (see  Justin  Mart.  c.  Tryph.  cviii.). 
It  was  a leading  cause  of  the  general  animosity 
against  the  Christians  and  the  apologists  were 
at  some  pains  to  refute  it  (see  especially  Athenag. 
Legat.  pro  Christ.  3 and  4).  The  following  are  the 
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chief  allusions  to  the  calumny  outside  the  writings 
of  the  apologists : — Eusebius  (II.  E.  iv.  15)  tells 
us  that  the  formula  in  which  Polycarp  was  de- 
sired by  the  proconsul  to  abjure  his  faith  was 
alpc  r ovs  a deovs.  Dion  Cassius  (lxvii.  14)  relates 
that  Flavius  Clemens,  the  uncle  of  Domitian, 
whom  some  writers  have  identified  with  Clemens 
Romanus,  and  who  was  no  doubt  a Christian, 
was  put  to  death  for  atheism.  Lucian  (Alexand. 
Pseud,  c.  25,  cf.  c.  38)  says  that.  Pontus  was  full 
aOeovv  nal  XpurnavoSu.  Even  so  late  as  the  4th 
century  we  find  Licinius  accusing  Constantine  of 
having  embraced  tV  &9eov  86£av  (Euseb.  Vit. 
Const,  c.  15);  and  Julian  summed  up  his  objec- 
tions to  Christianity  when  he  described  it  as 
afledTijra  (Julian,  Ep.  ad  Arsac.  ap  Sozom.  H.  E. 
v.  16).  But  by  that  time  the  Christian  fathers 
had  already  begun  to  turn  the  tables  upon  their 
adversaries  and  atheism  became  a reproach,  not 
of  Paganism  against  Christianity,  but  of  Chris- 
tianity against  Paganism  (see  Clem.  Alex.  Pro- 
trept.  p.  11).  [E.  H.] 

ATHENAGORAS,  with  ten  disciples  and 
five  priests,  commemorated  July  23  (Cal. 
Armen.').  [C.] 

ATHENOGENES,  martyr,  and  ten  disciples, 
commemorated  July  16  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

ATRIUM,  the  court  attached  to  churches 
in  the  earlier  centuries.  It  was  usually  placed 
before  the  front  of  the  church,  and  surrounded 
by  porticoes.  In  the  centre  of  the  open  area 
was  a fountain,  or  at  least  a cantharus  [Can- 
tharus],  a large  vessel  containing  water  for  ab- 
lution. This  fountain  was  sometimes  covered 
with  a roof  and  surrounded  by  railings.  The 
atrium  was  in  the  earlier  ages  considered  an  im- 
portant, almost  indispensable  adjunct  to  at  any 
rate  the  larger  churches.  Eusebius  describes 
(Eccles.  Hist.  x.  4,  § 39)  the  atrium  with  its 
four  porticoes  in  his  account  of  the  church  built 
by  St.  Paulinus  at  Tyre;  and  atria  dating  from 
the  5th  century  existed  at  St.  Peter’s  and  S. 
Paolo  f.  1.  M.  at  Rome.  Examples,  though  not 
dating  from  the  period  with  which  this  work 
is  concerned,  may  be  seen  in  several  churches 
at  Rome,  as  S.  Clemente,  S.  Cecilia,  and  others, 
and  indeed  elsewhere.  In  the  ruins  of  the  basi- 
.ica  of  S.  Stefano,  in  Via  Latina,  the  atrium,  in- 
stead of  occupying  its  normal  place,  is  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  apse,  the  reason  probably  being 
that  the  Via  Latina  ran  past  the  apse,  and  that 
those  who  wished  to  enter  the  church  from  that 
great  thoroughfare  would  thus  pass  through  the 
atrium.  Where,  however,  no  important  street 
or  public  building  prevented  the  architect  from 
fully  developing  his  plans,  the  atrium,  it  should 
seem,  during  the  whole  period  ti*eated  of  in  this 
work  (and  indeed  until  a later  period),  in  Italy 
at  least,  and  probably  elsewhere,  formed  a part 
of  every  important  church.  [A.  N.] 

ATTIGNY,  COUNCILS  OF  (Attiniacen- 
SIA  Consilia),  held  at  Attigny  (Attiniacum),  a 
town  of  France,  on  the  river  Aisne,  N.E.  of 
Rheims. — I.  a.d.  765,  provincial,  under  Ripin 
(Mansi,  xii.  674). 

II.  a.d.  822,  at  which  the  Emperor  Louis  did 
public  penance,  “de  omnibus  quae  publice  perpe- 
ram  gessit,”  and  especially  for  his  cruelty  to 
his  nephew  Bernard  (Mansi,  xiv.  403). 

III.  A.D.  834,  November,  under  Ludovicus 
Pius,  a synod  of  “the  whole  empire,”  passed 


some  canons  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  and  re- 
ferred a criminal  cause,  brought  before  them 
by  the  emperor,  to  the  state  tribunal  (Mansi, 
xiv.  655).  [A.  W.  H.] 

ATTINIACENSE  CONCILIUM.  [At- 
tigny.] 

AUBERTUS  or  AIJTBERTUS,  bishop 
and  confessor,  commemorated  Dec.  13  (Mart. 
Bedae).  [C.] 

AUCTOR,  bishop,  commemorated  Aug.  9 
(Mart.  Bedae).  [C.] 

AUDACTES,  martyr,  commemoi-ated  Oct.  24 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

AUDACTUS.  [Adauctus.] 

AUDAX,  martyr,  commemorated  July  9 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

AUDIENTES  (’A Kpou/zevoi).  Two  stages 
have  to  be  noted  in  the  history  and  significance 
of  this  word.  Down  to  the  time  of  Novatus  and 
the  consequent  development  of  the  penitential 
system  of  the  Church,  it  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  catechumen.  The  Audientes  are  those  who 
are  present  in  the  Church,  but  are  not  yet  bap- 
tized, and  who  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  were  not  present  during  the  passages  of 
the  Fideles , or  the  yet  more  sacred  service  which 
followed.  They  heard  the  psalms,  the  lessons, 
the  sermon,  and  then  left  (Tertull.  de  Poenit. 
c.  vi.,  vii. ; Cypr.  Ep.  13).  At  Carthage  they 
were  placed  under  the  special  care  of  a catechist 
or  Audiehtium  Doctor  (Cypr.  Ep.  31).  The  trea- 
tise of  Augustine,  de  catechizandis  rudibus,  was 
written  for  such  a catechist,  and  shews  fully 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given. 
The  word  seems  to  be  used  with  somewhat  of 
the  same  vagueness  by  Augustine  (Scrm.  132). 
There  is  no  trace  at  this  period,  if  indeed  at 
any  time  in  the  West,  of  a distinct  position  for 
them  in  the  place  where  Christians  met  for 
worship. 

In  the  East,  however,  we  find  from  the  time 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  onwards  a more  syste- 
matic classification,  and  that  one  made  subser- 
vient to  an  elaborate  penitential  system.  The 
Audientes  are  the  second  in  a graduated  series  of 
those  who,  as  catechumens  or  members  of  the 
Church,  have  fallen,  and  need  to  be  restored. 
Outside  the  Church  stood  the  Flentes  (KAaiSyevoi) 
mourning  over  their  guilt,  catching  only  the 
indistinct  sounds  of  what  was  passing  within, 
exposed  to  sun  or  rain.  Then  within  the 
narthex,  the  portico  in  one  sense  outside  the 
church,  but  communicating  with  it  by  open 
doors,  were  the  Audientes  (Greg.  Thaum.  Can. 
xi.).  They  might  stay  there  and  listen,  like  those 
who  bore  the  same  name  in  the  older  system,  till 
the  sermon  was  over.  Then  the  deacon  bade 
them  depart  along  with  the  unbelievers  (Const. 
Apost.  viii.  5),  and  they  had  not  the  privilege  of 
joining  in  any  prayers.  After  a year  thus  passed 
they  came  within  the  church,  as  Flectehtes 
(yovvK\ivovTes),  joining  in  the  prayers  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  proper  Eucharistic 
service,  but  kneeling  in  their  contrition.  Lastly, 
they  became  Consistentes  (<rvvi<TTa.fxevoi),  stand- 
ing with  those  in  full  communion  with  the 
Church,  but  not  yet  admitted  themselves  to  that 
privilege.  Such  was  the  ideal  system  laid  down 
by  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (e.  xi.),  elaborated  by 
Basil  (Can.  xxii.,  lxxv.),  and  more  or  less  acted 
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on  throughout  the  churches  of  the  East.  It 
brought  with  it,  in  the  risk  of  degradation  from 
a higher  order  to  one  of  shame  and  dishonour, 
from  the  position  of  full  membership  to  any  one 
of  them,  a system  of  secondary  punishments  the 
actual  effect  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 
[Catechumens  ; Penitents.]  [E.  H.  P.] 
AUDIENTIA  EPISCOPALIS.  This 
forms  one  of  the  heads  or  titles  in  the  first  book 
of  Justinian’s  Codex , and  is  there  used  in  rela- 
tion to  an  authority,  not  only  in  spiritual  but 
also  in  certain  secular  matters,  conferred  upon 
the  bishops  of  the  Church.  In  conjunction  with 
the  temporal  magistrates,  they  were  empowered 
to  take  part  in  managing  the  revenues  of  cities, 
the  guardianship  of  young  persons,  and  various 
other  matters  of  a civil  nature  (see  Guizot,  Hist, 
of  Civilisation  in  Europe , Lecture  II.,  as  to  the 
influence  which  the  Church  thus  exercised  in 
society).  But  the  phrase  more  especially  de- 
notes the  power  given  to  the  bishops  of  hearing 
and  deciding  disputes  as  to  temporal  rights  in 
certain  cases.  Thus  we  find  {Cod.  i.  tit.  4.  s.  8) 
“ si  qui  ex  consensu  apud  sacrae  legis  antistitem 
iitigare  voluerint,  non  vetabuntur.  Sed  expe- 
rientur  illius  in  civili  duntaxat  negotio,  more 
arbitri  sponte  residentis,  judicium  ; ” and  {Ibid. 
s.  9)  “ Episcopate  judicium  ratum  sit  omnibus, 
qui  se  audiri  a sacerdotibus  elegerint. ; eamque 
eorum  judicationi  adhibendam  esse  reverentiam 
jubemus,  quam  vestris  deferri  necesse  est  potesta- 
tibus,  a quibus  non  licet  provocare,  &c.”  Two 
limitations  appear  on  the  face  of  these  passages  : 
— 1.  That  the  matter  in  controversy  must  be  of 
a civil  character,  no  criminal  cases  being  to  be 
thus  decided.  2.  That  both  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute must  voluntarily  agree  to  have  their  cause 
thus  tried.  The  result  therefore  is  to  make  the 
bishop  an  authoritative  arbitrator,  whenever  the 
parties  submitted  themselves  to  his  decision. 
This  repeats  what  had  been  previously  autho- 
rized by  Arcadius  and  Honorius  (see  Theod. 
Codex.  Be  Jurisdict.  ii.  1),  and  by  Valentinian 
III.  ; and,  indeed,  was  perhaps  little  more  than 
an  acceptance  and  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
state  of  a custom  which  had  long  prevailed  in 
Christian  communities,  of  bringing  their  disputes 
before  their  Christian  superiors  instead  of  before 
heathen  judges,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.).  At  one  period,  however, 
there  is  some  ground  to  believe  that  the  secular 
power  of  Rome  was  inclined  to  go  much  further. 
According  to  Eusebius  {Vit.  Const,  iv.  27)  and 
Sozomen  (i.  9),  Constantine  ordained  that  either 
party  in  a dispute  of  a civil  nature  might  select 
the  bishop  as  his  judge,  even  against  the  will  of 
the  other  party  ; and  that  the  episcopal  decision 
should  be  conclusive,  and  should  be  executed  by 
the  temporal  authorities.  This  compulsory  set- 
ting aside  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  the  pleasure  of  either  litigant,  did  not 
long  endure,  and  seems  to  have  been  superseded 
by  the  more  moderate  principle  adopted  by  Arca- 
dius and  Honorius.  Indeed  the  learned  commen- 
tator Gothofred,  who  is  followed  by  Bingham 
{Antiq.  ii.  7,  3),  doubts  whether  Constantine  ever 
really  made  any  such  decree.  Later  writers, 
however,  have  not  shared  these  doubts  (see 
Herzog,  Real.  Encycl.  sub  voce,,  “ audientia  Epis- 
copi.”).  This  alleged  decree  was  in  later  ages 
revived  in  the  west,  being  then  attributed  to 
Theodosius.  In  that  form  it  was  accepted  by 


Charlemagne  {Capit.  vi.  366),  passed  into  the 
collections  of  laws,  and  finally  found  its  way  into 
the  Decretum  of  Gratian  (Part  II.  causa  xi. 
quaest.  i.  35).  Innocent  III.  lays  stress  upon  it 
(Decretal.  Greg.  i.  lib.  2,  tit.  i.  13),  and  indeed 
in  this  shape  it  was  well  calculated  to  minister 
to  the  Papal  pretensions.  [B.  S.] 

AUDIFAX,  martyr,  commemorated  Jan.  20 

{Mart.  Rom.  Vet .,  Hieron.).  [C.] 

AUDOENUS  or  AUDOINUS  (St.  Ouen), 
bishop  of  Rouen,  commemorated  Aug.  24  {Mari. 
Hieron.).  [C.] 

AUFINUS.  Natalis  in  Africa,  Oct.  16  {M. 
Hieron'.).  [C.] 

AUGENTIUS.  In  Africa,  Jan.  4 {Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C."| 

AUGULUS,  bishop  and  martyr,  comme- 
morated Feb.  7 {Mart.  Bedae , Hieron.).  [C.] 
AUGURIES.  [Divinations.] 

AUGUSTA,  virgin,  commemorated  July  28 
{Mart.  Bedae).  [C.] 

AUGUST ALIS,  commemorated  at  Arles, 
Sept.  7 {Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

AUGUSTINE’S  OAK,  Conferences  at,  be- 
tween Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  the  British 
bishops: — I.  In  A.D.  802  or  603,  and  probably 
at  Aust  on  the  Severn,  or  some  spot  near  to  it, 
with  a view  to  induce  the  British  bishops  to  give 
up  their  Easter  Rule,  and  to  co-operate  with 
Augustine  in  preaching  to  the  Saxons.  The  first 
conference  (Baed.  ii.  2)  was  only  preliminary 
(Augustine,  however,  working  a miracle  at  it, 
acc.  to  Bede),  and  led  to — II.  A more  formal 
conference  shortly  after,  in  the  same  year,  at  the 
same  place,  at  which  seven  British  bishops  were 
present,  with  “many  learned  men,”  especially 
from  Bangor  monastery  (near  Chester),  then 
under  Dinoth  as  its  abbat.  On  this  occasion 
Augustine  limited  his  demands  to  three,  con- 
formity in  keeping  Easter,  and  in  the  baptismal 
rite,  and  co-operation  in  preaching  to  the  Saxons  : 
suppressing,  if  Bede’s  account  is  complete,  all 
claim  of  the  jurisdiction  which  Gregory  the  Great 
had  bestowed  upon  him  over  the  British  bishops, 
and  saying  nothing  of  the  tonsure ; but  disgust- 
ing the  Britons  by  refusing  to  stand  up  at  their 
approach  — a token,  according  to  the  words  of  a 
certain  anchorite  whom  they  had  consulted,  that 
he  was  not  a man  of  God,  and  therefore  was 
not  to  be  followed.  The  conference  accordingly 
broke  up  without  any  other  result  than  that  of 
drawing  from  Augustine  some  angry  words, 
which  unfortunately  came  true  a dozen  years 
afterwards,  when  he  was  dead,  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  Bangor  monks  at  Chester  (Baed.  ib.).  The 
baptismal  differences  have  been  conjectured  by 
Kiinstmann  to  relate  to  trine  immersion,  by 
Dr.  Rock  (upon  the  better  evidence  of  the 
Stowe  Missal)  to  have  referred  to  the  washing 
of  the  feet  which  the  Britons  are  supposed  to 
have  attached  to  baptism ; but  both  are  con- 
jectures only.  For  the  date,  locality,  and  his- 
tory of  these  conferences,  see  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils , iii.  40,  41.  And  for  the  well-known 
“ Answer  of  Dinoth,”  which  is  plainly  the 
work  of  some  mediaeval  Welsh  antiquary,  see 
ib.  i.  122.  [A.  W.  H.] 

AUGUSTINUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia, 
commemorated  May  7 {Mari.  Rom.  Vet.y  Hieron.). 
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(2)  Bishop  and  confessor,  Apostle  of  England, 
May  26  ( Martyrol . Bedae,  Adonis). 

(3)  Commemorated  at  Rome  Aug.  22  ( M 
Hicron.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Hippo,  confessor,  Aug.  28  (Mart. 
Born.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  et  Bedae).  In  Mart.  Hieron., 
under  May  26,  “ in  Africa  Agustini  Episcopi 
under  Aug.  28,  “ Ipono  regio  Depositio  Agustini 
Episcopi so  that  May  26  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  at  a date 
later  than  that  of  Mart.  Hieron.  His  name  is 
recited  in  the  Gregorian  Canon. 

(5)  Presbyter,  Oct.  7 (M.  Bedae). 

(6)  “ In  Cappadocia  Agustini  Episcopi,”  Nov. 

17  (M.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

AUGUSTODUNENSE  CONCILIUM. 
[Autun,  Council  of.] 

AUGUSTUS.  (1)  Of  Alexandria,  Jan.  11 
(M.  Hieron.). 

(2)  Martyr,  commemorated  May  7 (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.). 

(3)  Confessor,  commemorated  at  Bourges,  Oct. 

7 (M.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

AURELIANENSE  CONCILIUM. 
[Orleans,  Council  of.] 

AUREOLA.  [Nimbus.] 

AURELIUS,  commemorated  April  26  (Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C.] 

AUSTERIUS,  commemorated  Oct.  19  (Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C.] 

AUSTREBERTANA,  abbess,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  10  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

AUTHENTIC.  The  sounds  connecting  the 
final  (in  Gregorian  music)  with  its  octave,  or  a 
melody  in  which  they  only  are  employed,  were 
called  Authentic,  in  contradistinction  to  those  con- 
necting the  4th  below  the  final  with  its  8vc,  the 
5th  above  it,  which  were  called  Plagal  (v.  Plagal). 
In  Ambrosian  music  authentic  scales  only  were 
employed,  and  of  these  only  four ; the  Phrygian 
(D — d),  Dorian  (E — e),  Hypolydian  (F — f),  and 
Hypophrygian  (G — g)  of  the  Greek  system.  The 
Aeolian  (A — a)  and  the  Ionian  (C — c),  subse- 
quently added  to  the  number  of  the  church 
scales  (tones  or  modes),  were  subjected  to  the 
same  classification.  Authentic  scales  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  harmonic  division  (6:4:  3) 
of  their  octaves ; e.g.  C — g — c ; the  plagal  by  the 
arithmetical  division  (4:3:2);  e.  g.  G — C — g. 
Authentic  melodies  are  thought  to  have  gene- 
rally greater  dignity  and  strength  than  plagal. 
A good  modern  example  of  the  former  is  the 
well-known  German  chorale  Ein  feste  Burg  ist 
wiser  Gott , and  of  the  latter  our  Evening  Hymn, 
attributed  to  Talli§;  and  it  wrould  be  difficult 
to  find  in  pure  melodic  music  better  examples 
of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful.  But  the  tune 
known  in  England  as  the  Old  Hundredth  (essen- 
tially plagal)  certainly  contravenes  this  theory 
in  a very  striking  instance  and  manner. 

The  relations  of  subject  and  answer  in  the 
modern  tonal  fugue  (as  when  C — g are  “ an- 
swered” not  by  g — d but  by  g — C)  obviously 
grew  out  of  the  division  of  scales  into  authentic 
and  plagal.  [J.  H.] 

AUTI&SIODORENSE  CONCILIUM. 
[Auxerre,  Council  of.] 

AUTOCEPHALI  (A vroKcrpaXoi,  from  avrbs 
and  K€(j>a\-f)),  a name  given  by  canonists  and  in 
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the  Notitiae — 1.  To  Metropolitans  who  remained 
independent  of  Patriarchs  after  Patriarchs  were 
established,  t.  e .,  who  then  continued  still  to  be 
what  all  Metropolitans  originally  were.  So  the 
Cyprian  archbishop  (Cone.  Ephes.  a.d.  431,  act. 
vii. ; and  again,  as  late  as  Cone.  Trull,  a.d.  691, 
can.  39,  at  a time  when  the  Cypriots  had  fled 
from  Cyprus  itself,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
’Eirupxia  'EK\TjaTr6vTios) : to  whom  Balsamon 
joins  the  archbishops  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Iberia 
(Georgia).  The  privilege  had  been  given  to  the 
former  of  these  two  by  Justinian.  (See,  how- 
ever, Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.,  vol.  i.  96.)  The 
latter  would  seem  to  have  been  at  first  reckoned 
as  subject  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  and 
then  to  Constantinople;  but  from  a.d.  450  he 
styled  himself  avroKerpahos,  and  appears  to  have 
been  considered  as  such  (Malan,  Hist,  of  Georg. 
Ch.  35,  196,  &c.).  The  Armenian  Church  is  also 
so  styled  in  the  Notitiae  (see  Bingh.  II.  xviii.  2); 
but  it  wrould  rather  appear  to  have  claimed  to 
be  in  itself  a patriarchate,  inasmuch  as  Nerses 
its  second  bishop,  present  at  Cone.  Constant  n., 
a.d.  381,  styled  himself  Patriarch  and  Katho- 
licos  of  Armenia,  as  did  thenceforward  his  suc- 
cessors (Malan,  Life  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator , 
27).  Ravenna  in  the  west  is  also  said  to  have 
arrogated  the  privilege  of  “autocephaiism,”  and 
only  to  have  surrendered  it  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pope  Donus,  a.d.  676-679.  Roman  (and 
Welsh)  Britain,  which  is  usually  adduced  as 
another  western  instance,  and  which  undoubtedly 
had  no  relations  to  the  Roman  patriarchate  or 
any  other  for  three  centui’ies  (400-700), — as 
neither  had  Celtic  Ireland  nor  Columban  Scot- 
land,— was  rather  a case  of  bishops  who  still 
remained  without  a metropolitan,  the  legends 
of  the  archbishoprics  of  Caerleon  or  of  St.  David’s, 
or  indeed  of  any  archbishopric  in  the  island  at 
all  except  as  an  honorary  and  unmeaning  title, 
being  without  any  historical  authority  whatever. 
The  epithet  is  applied  to  Britain  only  by  late 
controversial  writers. 

2.  A name  given  to  a class  of  bishops  who 
came  to  exist  in  the  9th  century  in  the  eastern 
patriarchates,  as  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  An- 
tioch, who  were  dependent  directly  upon  their 
patriarch  without  the  intervention  of  a metro- 
politan, and  who  might  be  more  accurately  (and 
sometimes  were)  called  archbishops  or  metropo- 
litans themselves,  only  without  suffragans  (see 
authorities  in  Bingh.  II.  xviii.  3). 

3.  The  name  might  be  applied,  on  the  same 
principle  upon  which  it  is  attached  to  metropo- 
litans whose  independence  survived  the  establish- 
ment of  patriarchs,  to  bishops  whose  independence 
survived  the  establishment  of  metropolitans.  But 
the  origin  of  metropolitans  was  too  early  and  too 
universal  to  allow  of  any  ancient  authority  sig- 
nalizing possible  temporary  exceptions  of  this 
kind  by  a name.  The  British  bishops,  however, 
appear  to  be  (substantially)  a case  in  point. 
And  Valesius,  although  inaccurately  in  point  of 
fact,  has  applied  the  name  to  the  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem before  that  Bishop  became  himself  a 
patriarch  (Bingh.  ib.  4). 

4.  No  doubt  also  the  name  might  be  applied, 
as  Bingham  suggests,  to  any  case  where  there 
happened  to  be  only  one  bishop  in  the  country, 
as  in  Scythia  in  the  time  of  Sozomen. 

Acephalus  (’ AnerpaXos ) is  said  to  be  sometimes 
used  for  Autocephalus. 
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AUTONOMUS 


BALANCE 


(Bingham  ; Brerewood,  Patriarch , Gov.  of 
Anc.  Ch. ; Cave,  Dissert,  on  Gov.  of  Anc.  Ch. ; 
Beveridge,  Pandect.  ; Du  Cange  ; Meursius ; 
Suicer.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

AUTONOMUS,  commemorated  June  24  (Cal. 
Armen .).  [C.] 

AUTUN,  COUNCIL  OF  (Augustodun- 
ense  Concilium),  a.d.  670,  under  Bishop  Leo- 
degar,  passed  some  canons  respecting  monks, 
and  one  enforcing  the  Athanasian  creed  (Mansi, 
xi.  123).  [A.  W.  H.] 

AUVERGNE,  COUNCILS  OF.  [Cler- 
mont, Council  of.] 

AUXENTIUS,  holy  father,  commemorated 
Feb.  14  (Cal.  Byzant .)  ; July  28  (Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C.] 

AUXERRE,  COUNCILS  OF  (Autissiodo- 
rensia  Concilia).  I.  a.d.  578,  diocesan,  where 
the  bishop,  with  his  7 abbats,  and  34  presbyters 
and  3 deacons,  passed  45  canons,  and  among 
others,  one  requiring  a synod  of  abbats  every 
November  and  of  presbyters  every  May  (Mansi, 
ix.  911). 

II.  A.D.  841,  provincial,  gathered  by  the  Em- 
perors Louis  and  Charles  to  consult  respecting 
the  slaughter  in  the  war  between  them,  for  which 
a three  days’  fast  was  appointed  (Mansi,  xiv. 
786).  [A.  W.  H.] 

AYE  MARIA.  [Hail  Mary.] 

AY1TUS.  (1)  Bishop,  deposition,  Feb.  5 
(Mart.  Hieron.'). 

(2)  Presbyter,  commemorated  June  17  (Mart. 
Bedae). 

(3)  Confessor,  June  23  (lb.  et  Hieron.').  [C.] 
AZARIAS,  martyr,  with  Ananias  and  Misael, 

commemorated  Dec.  16  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.)  ; April 
23  (Mart.  Bedae) ; Dec.  17  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 
AZYME.  [Elements.] 


B 

BABYLAS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Antioch, 
a.d.  253 ; commemorated  Jan.  24  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Hieron .,  Bedae)',  Sept.  4 (Cal.  Byz.). 

(2)  Saint,  Natale,  June  11  (M.  Bedae).  [C.] 
BACCANCELDENSE  CONCILIUM. 
[Bapciiild,  Council  of.] 

BACCHUS.  (1)  Secundicerius,  martyr,  a.d. 
290 ; commemorated  Oct.  7 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Cal.  Byz.).  (2)  “ Passio  S.  Bacchi,”  Sept.  25 
(M.  Bedae).  [C.] 

BACULUS.  [Staff.] 

BAGAJENSE  CONCILIUM,  Donatist,  at 
Yagais  or  Bagais,  in  Numidia,  A.D.  394,  where 
310  bishops,  under  Primian  the  Donatist  Primate 
of  Carthage,  condemned  Maximian,  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  that  city  (St.  Aug.  Cont.  Crescon.  iii. 
53,  v.  10,  Opp.  x.  465,  490 ; Tillemont,  M.  E.  vi. 
165 ; Labb.  ii.  1154).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BAGAN,  virgin,  commemorated  with  Eu- 
genia, Jan.  22  (Cal.  Armen.).  [C.] 

BAHED.  The  name  of  a fast  in  the  Ethiopia 
Calendar,  .observed  on  Ter  10  = Jan.  5 (Neale, 
Eastern  Ck.  hit.  p.  810).  [C.] 

BALANCE  (Symbol).  The  balance  appears 
sometimes  upon  Christian  tombs.  A sepulchral 


stone  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cyriac  (Aringhi, 
Roma  Subt.  ii.  139)  displays  this  instrument  in 
conjunction  with  a crown ; it  may  also  be  seen 
upon  a marble  slab  taken  by  Bosio  from  a 
cemetery  of  the  Via  Latina  (Aringhi,  ii.  658), 
accompanied  by  a house,  a fish,  by  a doubtful 
object  which  has  been  taken  wu-ongly  for  a can- 
delabrum, and  by  a mummy  set  up  in  a niche. 
A monument  of  the  same  nature  reproduced  in 
the  work  of  M.  Perret  (Inscript.  No.  37)  repre- 
sents a balance  with  a weight  (see  woodcut).  De 
Rossi  (Roma  Sott.  T.  i.  p.  86)  notices  another 
example  in  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Rome. 


Some  antiquaries,  as  Mamachi  (Origines  v.  98) 
have  supposed  that  the  balance  is  symbolical  of 
judgment  or  justice.  And  it  is  true  that  it  is 
found,  doubtless  with  this  signification,  on  coins 
of  Gordian,  Diocletian,  and  other  emperors  of 
pagan  Rome.  The  mediaeval  artists  again  have 
frequently  made  use  of  this  idea.  We  may  see 
it,  for  instance,  in  the  tympanum  of  the  great 
doorway  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  and  in  that  of 
the  cathedral  of  Autun,  where  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a translation  in  sculpture  of  the  words 
of  the  Apocalypse  (xxii.  12).  But  in  the  first 
two  instances  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which  are  almost  the  only  examples  transmitted 
to  us  by  Christian  antiquity  properly  so  .called, 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  mention  is  made 
of  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  tombs  and  the  FOSSORES  Montanus 
and  Calevius:  YRSICINYS  ED  QVINTILIANA 
SE  BIBI  (vivis)  CONPARAVERYNT  LOCV  A 
MONTANV.  ||  C A LEVI  VS  BENDIDIT  (ven- 
didit)  AVIN  TRISOMY. 

It  is  therefore  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  balance  symbolises  purchase  and  sale,  per  aes 
et  libram. 

Sometimes  upon  tombs  the  balance  is  simply 
indicative  of  a trade,  as  for  example  on  the  slab 
of  a Roman  moneyer  found  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Priscilla  (Marini  Papiri  diplom.  p.  332) : 
AVR.  YENERANDO.  NYM  ||  QYI.  VIXIT. 
ANN.  XXXV  ||  ATILlA.  VALENTINA. 
FECIT  ||  MARITO.  BENEMERENTI.  IN.  PACE. 
Bronze  balances  were  found  in  a Frankish  se- 
pulchre of  the  Merovingian  period  by  the  Abbe 
Cochet  (Sepult.  Gauloises , p.  253  and  following), 
where  in  all  probability  they  indicated  the  tomb 
of  a monetary  officer,  or  fiscal  agent,  or  accountant 
of  some  kind.  This  is  rendered  almost  certain 
by  the  fact  that  a balance  in  the  Faussett  col- 
lection ( Inventorium  Sepulchrale , p.  43 ; pi.  xvii. 
fig.  1,  2,  3),  was  found  in  the  same  tomb  with  a 
“ touch-stone  ” for  the  trial  of  metals.  Another, 
found  like  the  preceding  in  an  ancient  tomb  in 
Kent,  is  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Roach 
, Smith  in  Collectanea  Antigua , vol.  iii.  pp.  12-14: 
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pi.  iv.  fig.  1 (Martigny,  Diet . des  Antiq.  Chrdt. 
p.  67).  [C.] 

BALBINA.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Rome, 
a.d.  130 ; commemorated  March  31  (Mart.  liom. 
Vet.,  Bedae'). 

(2)  Natale,  Oct.  6 (M.  Bedae). 

BALDEGTJNDIS,  deposition  at  Poictiers, 
Fob.  11  (Mart.  Hieron.). 

BANNER.  [Labarum;  Vexillum.] 
BAPCHILD,  COUNCIL  OF  (Baccancel- 
dense  Concilium),  or  rather  Witenagemot. 
(1)  Between  a.d.  696  & 716,  at  Bapchild,  near 
Sittingbourne,  in  Kent;  a Kentish  Witenagemot, 
at  which  abbesses  and  presbyters,  as  well  as 
bishops  and  abbats,  were  present,  and  where  the 
celebrated  Privilege  of  Wihtred  was  enacted, 
granting  to  the  Kentish  metropolitan  a free 
election  in  the  case  of  abbats,  abbesses,  priests, 
and  deacons.  The  date  cannot  be  precisely 
determined ; and  is  further  confused  by  a dis- 
crepancy between  the  Canterbury  Register  and 
the  Textus  Roffensis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  on  the  other,  respecting 
the  dates  of  Gebmund  and  Tobias,  successively 
bishops  of  Rochester.  Spunous  forms  of  the 
Privilegium  extend  it  to  the  election  of  bishops 
and  to  the  whole  of  Saxon  England.  See  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  Councils , iii.  238-247. — 12)  a.d.  798, 
if  at  all ; said  to  have  been  held  under  Kenulf, 
king  (not  of  Kent,  but)  of  Mercia,  and  Archbishop 
Athelard,  with  bishops  (two  lists,  both  spurious), 
abbats,  and  an  archdeacon;  and  to  have  prohi- 
bited lay  interference  with  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries, in  compliance  with  a mandate  of  Pope 
Leo  III.  The  decree,  however,  is  verbatim  that 
of  the  (genuine)  Council  of  Cloveshoo  of  A.D.  803, 
from  which  also  one  of  the  lists  of  bishops  is 
partially  taken  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  1018,  1024, 
Wilk.  i.  162  ; Haddan  and  Stubbs,  G.unc.  iii. 
517).  The  copy"  in  Reg.  A 1 at  Canterbury, 
however  has  no  signatures.  [A.  W.  H.] 

BAPTISM.  This  Article  is  arranged  as 
follows: — I.  Terms  used  to  designate  Baptism. 

II.  The  Order  of  Baptism  in  various  Churches. 

III.  The  several  Parts  of  the  entire  Ritual,  viz. : 
Consecration  of  the  Water;  Interrogations  and 
Responses  (Renunciation  and  Profession) ; Pre- 
paratory Unction  ; Unclothing  of  the  Catechu- 
men; the  Immersion;  the  Baptismal  formula; 
the  subsequent  Ceremonies,  viz.  : the  Kiss,  the 
lighted  Tapers,  the  white  Garments,  the  red 
and  white  Thread,  the  Chaplet,  and  the  washing 
of  Feet.  IV.  At  what  times,  in  what  places, 
and  by  whom,  Baptism  was  administered  ; with 
what  matter,  in  what  mode,  and  at  what  age. 
V.  Graphic  representations  of  Baptism.  VI.  Li- 
terature. The  subject  of  Sponsors,  and  that  of 
Baptismal  Names,  are  treated  separately  in  their 
alphabetical  order. 

I.  Terms  used  to  designate  Baptism. 

§ l.  BairTi^eiv  and  derived  words.  The  meaning 
of  this  verb  is  not,  as  commonly  asserted,  identical 
with  that  of  pdirreiv,  to  “ dip,”  but  presented  this 
idea  under  special  modifications  characteristic  of 
the  various  ages  in  which  it  was  employed.  In 
classical  usage  it  was  commonly  used  meta- 
phorically in  speaking  of  one  “ drenched  ” with 
wine,  “ overwhelmed  ” with  misfortunes,  and 
the  like.  Polybius  uses  it  (iii.  72)  in  speaking 
of  troops  passing  through  water  which  reached 
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up  to  their  breasts : p6\is  eu s tuv  paa tuv 
ol  TTf^ol  fSaim^bpevoi  biefiaivov.  In  the  Canon- 
ical Books  of  the  LXX  it  occurs  but  once 
in  speaking  of  Naaman  either  “ washing  ” or 
“dipping”  himself  in  the  Jordan  (1  Kings  v.  14). 
In  the  Apocrypha,  in  speaking  of  one  washing 
herself  (efiairTi^eTo  eirl  rijs  7777777?,  Jud.  xii.  7) 
at  a spring;  and  again  (Ecclus.  24,  37  al.  29)  of 
one  washing  himself  after  touching  a dead  body  ; 
both  cases  having  reference  to  ceremonial  puri- 
fication. In  the  New  Testament  it  is  occasionally 
used  metaphorically  (Matt.  xx.  22 ; Mark  x.  38, 
39 ; Luke  xii.  50).  But  it  generally  has  reference 
either  to  Jewish  ceremonial  purification  (Mark 
vii.  4 ; Luke  xi.  28),  or  to  Christian  Baptism. 

§ 2.  Aovrpbv,  or  77777)7,  lavacrum , fons.  These 
terms  (laver  and  font)  have  reference,  like  the 
last  noticed,  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
Baptismal  Rite.  Aovrpbv,  the  Latin  lavacrum , 
means  literally,  “ what  serves  for  washing  the 
body,”  that  is,  either  the  vessel,  or  the  water  so 
used.  St.  Paul  twice  (Eph.  v.  26,  and  Tit.  iii.  5) 
uses  the  word  in  reference  to  baptism.  In  Justin 
Martyr  it  appears  as  an  evidently  technical  de- 
signation of  baptism  (rb  \ovrpbv  iroiovvTai,  Apol. 
I.  c.  79),  and  from  that  time  onward  the  word  is 
repeatedly  used.  The  terms  77777)7  and  fons , 
meaning  a spring,  or  a pool  fed  by  a spring,  date 
as  technical  terms  from  the  time  when  either 
natural  pools  (see  § 39)  in  the  open  air,  or  bap- 
tisteries supplied,  as  was  commonly  the  case,  by 
natural  springs,  were  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  Christian  baptism. 

§ 3.  Terms  expressive  of  doctrine. — The  most 
common  of  these  doctrinal  designations  are  those 
which  have  reference  to  the  idea  of  Regeneration 
— in  Greek  avayevvi] as,  and  more  rarely  naXty - 
yei >eaia  and  Oeoyeveais,  in  Latin  regeneration 
seounda  or  spiritualis  nativitas,  renasci,  and  re- 
nascentia.  Terms  of  regeneration  had  been  used 
in  a figurative  sense  both  by  classical  authors 
and  by  Hellenists,  such  as  Philo  and  Josephus, 
before  they  were  adopted  into  the  language 
of  Christianity.  They  served  to  express  the  idea 
of  an  entire  change  of  condition,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  passing  out  of  a state  of  misery,  of 
slavery  or  of  subjection,  into  a state  of  well- 
being, of  freedom  and  of  independence.  (See 
Wetstein  on  Matt.  xix.  28  ; Trench’s  Sgnonyms  of 
N.T.  pp.  71,  72.  Add  Tertullian,  de  Bapt.  c.  5.) 
The  Rabbinical  use  of  such  terms  more  directly 
illustrates  the  Christian  meaning  of  these  words, 
but  the  ultimate  date  to  which  that  use  is  to 
be  traced  is  open  to  doubt.  (See  Lightfoot  on 
John  iii.  4;  Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  610, -fol.  Rotterdami 
1687 ; Schoettgen,  Hor.  Heb.  i.  p.  704,  Dresdae 
4,  1733  ; Carpzovii  Annotationes  in  Th.  Goodwini 
Mosen  et  Aaronem , Francofurti  4,  1748,  lib.  i. 
cap.  iii.  § vii.) 

§ 4.  'Zfppayis,  Signaculum,  &c.  Baptism  is 
not  unfrequently  spoken  of  as  “ the  seal,”  or 
more  fully  “ the  seal  of  the  Lord,”  (Clemens 
Alex.),  and  that  partly  perhaps  with  reference  to 
the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  (2  Cor.  i.  22, 
Eph.  i.  13,  and  iv.  30).  But  other  thoughts  were 
also  connected  with  the  term,  as  e.g.  that  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (this  being  more  especially  the 
seal)  being  the  seal  of  the  Christian  covenant  or  of 
the  “ spiritual  circumcision.”  (St.  Cyril.  Hieros. 
Cotech.  v.  Me-ra  7-771/  itlcttiv  tt)v  irvevpaTiitbv 
Xap&avopev  (rtppayiSa,  ’Ay lev  tluevpan  Bia  too 
\ovrpov  irepiTep.v6p.evoi.)  Hence  further  modi- 
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fioations  cf  the  same  idea,  such  as  “ Character 
Dominieus,”  the  mark  impressed  by  the  Lord 
(St.  Augustine  de  Bapt.  c.  Donat,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i. 
and  Epist.  184  bis,  c.  vi.  § 23.  Migne,  tom.  ii. 
p.  803)  j decnroreias  <xr]pe'i(a(Tis,  a mark  indicative 
of  ownership  or  dominion  (St.  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  xl. ; 
compare  St.  Isaac  of  Armenia,  quoted  below, 
§ 101) ; or  again  the  Nota  Militaris  (St.  Augus- 
tine de  Bapt.  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.),  y tov  iTTparuvrov 
(Tcppayis  (St.  Chrysostom  in  ii.  Cor.  Horn.  iii.  ad 
fin.),  the  mark  put  upon  soldiers  to  ensure  their 
recognition. 

§ 5.  Terms  of  Initiation  or  Illumination. — The 
idea  of  baptism  being  an  initiation  ( uvrjcris , 
p.v<TTayooyia,  reXerr]')  into  Christian  mysteries, 
an  enlightenment  (<pwTi(rpbs,  illuminatio,  illus- 
tratio)  of  the  darkened  understanding,  belonged 
naturally  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church, 
when  Christian  doctrine  was  still  taught  under 
great  reserve  to  all  but  the  baptized,  and  when 
adult  baptism,  requiring  previous  instruction, 
was  still  of  prevailing  usage.  Most  of  the  Fathers 
interpreted  the  cpcoTurOevTes,  “ once  enlightened,” 
of  Heb.  vi.  4,  as  referring  to  baptism.  In  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  (Justin  M.  Apol.  ii. 
KaXeiTcu  de  tovto  rb  \ovrpbv  (pwTiapbs  ws  <t>oo- 
T L^ofievcav  tt]v  diavoiav  tcov  ravra  pavdavovroov ) 
we  find  proof  that  “ illumination  ” was  already 
a received  designation  of  baptism.  And  at  a 
later  time  (St.  Cyril  Hieros.  Catech.  passim ),  oi 
(j)ur i£op.evoi  (illuminandi)  occurs  as  a technical 
term  for  those  under  preparation  for  baptism, 
oi  (puTLaOevres  of  those  already  baptised.  So  oi 
apuyToi  and  oi  pep.vrip.evoi,  the  uninitiated  and 
the  initiated,  are  contrasted  by  Sozomen,  H.  E. 
lib.  i.  c.  3. 

§ 6.  Modern  terms. — In  most  of  the  modern  Eu- 
ropean languages  the  words  expressive  of  baptism 
are  derived  directly  from  the  Latin  baptizare,  and 
testify  to  the  fact  of  Latin  having  been  in  the 
Western  Churches  the  one  ecclesiastical  language 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  there 
is  one  notable  exception.  The  German  taufen, 
to  “ baptize,”  akin  to  our  English  “ dip,”  has  the 
same  technical  meaning  as  baptizare , and  recals 
the  time  when  on  the  conversion  of  the  German 
tribes  baptism  was  as  a rule  performed  by  “ dip- 
ping ” (see  § 92),  and  when  not  Latin,  but  as  far 
as  possible  the  mother-tongue  of  the  converts 
was  employed  in  the  baptismal  offices.  Our 
countryman,  St.  Boniface,  in  his  Statuta  (Mar- 
tene,  de  Ant.  Ecc.  Bit.  tom.  i.  p.  48)  desires  that 
the  catechumens  be  taught  to  make  the  Renun- 
ciations and  Confessions  of  Faith  in  Baptism  “ in 
.q)sa  lingua  qua  nati  sunt,”  and  directs  any  pres- 
byter to  leave  the  diocese  who  is  too  proud  to 
obey  this  direction. 

II.  The  Order  of  Baptism  in  various  Churches 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 

§ 7.  Described  by  Justin  Martyr. — The  earliest 
description  of  the  actual  rite  of  baptism  is  that 
given  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  first  Apology  (cap. 
lxxix.),  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  “We  will  now  relate  after  what 
manner  we  dedicated  ( avedj]Kapev ) ourselves  unto 
God,  when  we  were  new-made  through  Christ 
( Kaivoiroi7)QevTes  dia  tov  X.).  So  many  as  are 
convinced,  and  believe  the  truth  of  what  we 
teach  and  affirm,  and  who  promise  to  be  able  to 
live  accordingly,  are  taught  both  to  pray,  and 
with  fasting  to  ask  of  God  remission  of  their  past 


sins,  while  we  join  with  them  in  their  prayers 
and  in  their  fast.  Then  they  are  conducted 
by  us  to  a place  where  there  is  water,  and 
they  are  regenerated  ( avayevvuvrai ) after  the 
same  manner  of  regeneration  as  that  in  which 
we  ourselves  were  regenerated.  For  they  then 
make  their  ablution  (rb  Aovrpbv  ttoiovvtcu ) in 
the  water,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Father  and 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  Christ  said  : 
‘Except  ye  be  regenerated  (iav p.r)  avayevvr)drjTe ) 
ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  ” 

§ 8.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  description  here 
given  is  without  full  details  concerning  the  rite 
itself,  as  was  natural  in  one  writing  concerning 
a Christian  Sacrament  to  persons  who  were  not 
Christians  themselves.  But  we  may  trace  clear 
allusions  to  the  prefatory  instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  the  catechumens — to  the  baptismal  pro- 
mises or  stipulations — to  a place  of  baptism  apart 
from  the  ordinary  place  of  assembly  for  the 
faithful  ( ayovrai  b(p’  ypwv  evda  vdcvp  eari).  We 
find  also  the  baptismal  formula,  “ In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,” 
though  with  slight  interpolations  which  are  pro- 
bably due  to  the  need  of  some  explanation  in 
addressing  a heathen  audience  on  such  a subject. 

§ 9.  Bitual  described  by  Tertullian. — About 
fifty  years  later  than  Justin  Martyr,  and  about 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  we  find  evidence 
in  the  works  of  Tertullian  of  the  nature  of  the 
baptismal  rite  as  observed  at  that  time.  He 
speaks  first  of  the  Preparation  of  the  Catechumens 
immediately  before  Baptism — saying  that  they 
should  be  frequent  in  prayer,  with  fasting  and 
kneeling  (then  a penitential  attitude),  and  watch- 
ing, and  with  confession  of  all  former  sins. 

“ Ingressuros  baptismum,  orationibus  crebris, 
jejuniis  et  geniculationibus,  et  pervigiliis,  orare 
oportet,  et  cum  confessione  omnium  retro  delict- 
orum,  ut  exponaDt  etiam  baptismum  Joannis. 
Tinguebantur,  inquit,  confitentes  delicta  sua  ” 

( De  Bapt.  c.  20).  § 10.  He  describes  the  solemn 

renunciation  of  the  devil  and  his  pomp,  and  his 
angels,  distinguishing  the  renunciation  made  at 
the  time  of  baptism  from  that  made  some  time 
previously  in  the  church  (on  admission  as  cate- 
chumens). (“  Aquam  adituri  ibidem,  sed  et  ali- 
quanto  prius  in  ecclesia  sub  antistitis  manu, 
contestamur  nos  renuntiare  diabolo  et  pompae  et 
angelis  ejus.”  De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  3.)  He  speaks  then 
of  other  “ responses  ” made  by  the  baptized  while 
standing  in  the  water,  alleging  these  as  an  ex- 
ample of  custom  founded  on  tradition  only,  not  on 
any  express  direction  of  our  Lord.  (“  Dehinc  ter 
mergitamur  amplius  aliquid  respondentes  quam 
Dominus  in  evangelio  determinavit.”  Ibid.  See 
below,  § 93.)  § 11.  The  words  (ter  mergitamur) 

just  quoted,  and  those  of  the  treatise  De  Bapt.  c.  1, 

“ in  aquam  homo  demissus  et  inter  pauca  verba 
tinctus,”  have  reference  to  the  Trine  Immersion 
then  customary  (see  below,  § 49)  and  the  u.>e 
of  the  words  implicitly  prescribed  in  Matt,  xxviii. 
19.  These  points  he  more  exactly  determines 
elsewhere.  (“  Novissime  mandans  ut  tinguerent 
in  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum,  non  in 
unum  : nam  nec  semel  sed  ter,  ad  singula  nomina, 
in  personas  singulas  tinguimur.”  Ado.  Praxeam , 
c.  26.)  § 12.  Among  the  traditionary  customs, 

Tertullian  mentions  the  tasting  of  a mixture 
(concordiam)  of  honey  and  milk  on  leaving  the 
font  (“  Inde  susqepti  lactis  et  mellis  concordiam 
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praegustamus.”  De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  3).  But  there  is 
no  reference  to  this  in  his  treatise  de  baptismo , so 
that  it  may  not  improbably  have  been  of  occa- 
sional or  local  usage  only  iu  his  time.  § 13.  The 
anointing  with  a consecrated  (benedicta)  oil,  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  which 
followed  upon  baptism,  is  spoken  of  as  being 
intimately  connected  with  the  actual  baptism. 
In  the  font,  according  to  his  view,  we  are  washed 
from  sin,  and  so  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  (“Non  quod  in  aquis  spiritum 
sanctum  consequamur  sed  in  aqua  emundati  sub 
Angelo  Spiritui  Sancto  praeparamur  ....  An- 
gel us  baptismi  arbiter  supervcnturo  Spiritui 
Sancto  vias  dirigit  ablutione  delictorum  quam 
tides  impetrat  obsignata  in  Patre  et  Filio  et 
Spiritu  Sancto  ....  Exinde  egressi  de  lavacro 
perungimur  benedicta  unctione  ....  Dehinc 
manus  imponitur  per  benedictionem  advocans 
et  invitans  Spiritum  Sanctum.”  Be  bapt.  cc.  6, 
7,  8).  The  evidence  of  Tertullian  on  other  points 
will  come  under  notice  later  in  this  article. 

§ 14.  Ritual  at  Jerusalem , A.D.  347.  The 
Catecheses  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  delivered  in 
Lent,  a.  347,  picture  to  us  in  tolerably  full 
detail  the  ceremonial  usages  there  customary  in 
his  time.  Throughout  Lent  ( Catech . i.  reaaapd- 
Kovra  ypepas  ou  <rxo^“Cets  rV  Trpocevxf} ; and 
again  recaapaKovra  ypepwv  ex€is  perdvoiav)  the 
catechumens  assembled  day  after  day  in  the 
church  of  the  Anastasis  (Cat.  xiv.)  for  prayer, 
and  for  catechetical  instruction.  § 15.  And  at 
the  close  of  Lent,  on  the  “ Sabbath,”  or  Easter 
Eve,  as  the  evening  ( Myst . Catech.  i.  /car’  iKelvyv 
tov  PanrlcrpaTos  t))v  ecrirepav.  Compare  Chry- 
sost.  in  1 Cor.  Bom.  xl.,  where  he  speaks  of  ttjv 
€<tjt epav  eneivyv,  that  evening  in  which  baptism 
is  solemnized)  closed  in  upon  the  holy  city,  those 
to  be  baptized  assembled  in  the  outer  chamber 
of  the  baptistery  (els  r bv  irpoav\iou  tov  fUavTUT- 
rripiou  oIkov,  Myst.  Cat.  i.)  and  facing  towards 
the  west,  as  being  the  place  of  darkness,  and  of 
the  powers  thereof,  with  outstretched  hand, 
made  open  renunciation  of  Satan.  § 16.  Then 
turning  them  about,  and  with  face  towards  the 
East,  “ the  place  of  light,”  they  exclaimed,  “ I be- 
lieve in  the  Father  (els  rbv  II.)  and  in  the  Son, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  one  baptism  of 
repentance.”  § 17.  This  said,  they  went  forward 
into  the  inner  chamber  ( oTkos ) of  the  baptistery, 
and  (Myst.  Cat.  ii.)  put  off  the  garment  (chiton) 
wherewith  they  were  clothed,  and  being  thus 
naked  were  anointed  with  oil  from  head  to  foot. 
§ 18.  After  this  preparatory  unction  they  were 
led  by  the  hand  to  the  font  itself,  and  then  each 
one  was  asked,  “ Dost  thou  believe  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ? ” and  they,  in  answer,  witnessed  the 
saving  confession  of  their  faith,  and  dipped  them- 
selves thrice  in  the  water,  and  thrice  lifted 
themselves  up  from  out  thereof ; and  so  set 
forth,  by  symbol,  the  three  days’  burial  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  Resurrection ; and  the  saving 
water  was  to  them  at  once  death  and  life,t  at 
once  “a  tomb  and  a mother.”  § 19.  Then,  on 
coming  forth  from  the  water,  they  were  clothed 
with  white  garments,  significant  of  the  purity 
and  brightness  of  that  spiritual  vesture  with 
which  they  were  ever  henceforth  to  be  clothed 
(Myst.  Cat.  iv.  in  fin.).  § 20.  Afterward,  as 
Christ,  coming  up  out  of  the  waters,  was 
anointed  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 


descending  upon  Him  in  bodily  shape  as  a dove, 
an  unction,  not  bodily  but  spiritual,  so  the  bap- 
tized, when  made  partakers  of  “ the  anointed,” 
are  themselves  “anointed”  with  a holy  oil  “on 
the  forehead,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  and  the 
breast ; and  while  the  body  was  thus  touched 
with  material  ointment,  the  spirit  was  sanctified 
[or  ‘ consecrated,’  ayia^erai]  by  the  holy  and 
lifegiving  Spirit”  (Myst.  Cat.  iii.).  § 21.  Holy 
Communion.  After  this  followed  holy  communion, 
of  which  all  the  newly  baptized  were  partakers, 
therein  becoming  “ of  one  body  and  of  one  blood  ” 
with  Christ  (<rv(T<Twpoi  Kal  avvaipoi  tov  XpieTov), 
and  there  partaking  of  a heavenly  bread,  and  of  a 
cup  of  salvation,  that  sanctify  both  soul  and  body 
(lb.  iv.).  § 22.  Psalms  and  lights.  Under  the 

figurative  language  employed  by  St.  Cyril  in  his 
prefatory  address,  we  may  see  evident  allusions  to 
the  accompanying  ceremonial  of  the  great  Easter 
rite.  This  was  celebrated,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  on  the  eve,  and  during  the  night 
(irSTe  pev  vp7v  dflfyl  & euelvyv  ttjv 

vvKTa  k.t.X.,  Praefatio)  preceding  Easter  day. 
And  the  use  of  artificial  light,  thus  rendered 
necessary,  was  singularly  in  harmony  with  the 
occasion,  and  with  some  of  the  thoughts  most 
prominently  associated  with  it  (see  § 5 above). 
It'would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  scene  more 
moving  than  that  pictui’ed  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
St.  Cyril,  when  on  the  eve  of  the  Saviour’s 
resurrection,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  church  of 
the  “Anastasis,”  the  white-robed  (§19)  band 
of  the  newly  baptised  was  seen  approaching  from 
the  neighbouring  baptistery,  and  the  darkness 
was  turned  into  day  (rb  <tk6tos  t b ypepotpaves, 
Praefat.  ad  Catech.)  in  the  brightness  of  unnum- 
bered lights.  And  as  the  joyous  chant  swelled 
upwards,  “ Blessed  is  he  whose  unrighteousness 
is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is  covered,”  it  might 
well  be  thought  that  angels’  voices  were  heard 
echoing  the  glad  acclaim,  “ Blessed  is  the  man 
unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  no  sin,  and  in 
whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.”  (8re  vpuv  ev- 
twv,  i.  e.,  after  your  baptism,  ol  &yy e\oi  emepw- 
vyaovcriv,  M aKapioi  3>v  aepeOyaav,  k. t.X.,  Prae- 
fat.) 

§ 23.  Other  Eastern  rites.  In  Egypt.  The 
order  of  baptism  which  we  have  traced  above  as 
observed  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  347  A.D.,  bears 
a close  resemblance  in  all  its  more  important  de- 
tails to  those  of  which  we  find  record  elsewhere. 
The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  our 
quoting  these  in  full.  For  the  order  followed  in 
the  Egyptian  Church,  see  the  Constitutiones  Eccle- 
siae  Aegyptiacae,  § 46  seqq.,  published  by  Lagarde 
(al.  Botticher)  in  his  Reliquiae  Juris  Ecclesiastici 
antiqu  ssimae.  It  will  be  found  also  in  Bunsen’s 
Christianity  and  Mankind,  vol.  vi.  p.  465,  seqq., 
in  a Gi’eek  translation  by  Lagarde  from  the 
Coptic  original.  With  this,  which  may  probably 
date  from  the  4th  or  5th  century  (not  as  a MS. 
but  as  a rite),  may  be  compared  the  Ordo  Bap- 
tismi of  Severus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the 
7th  century  (Biblioth.  Max.  Pat  rum,  Paris,  fol. 
1654,  tom.  vi.  col.  25),  and,  for  a^  much  later 
time,  see  Vansleb,  Histoire  de  Vftglise  d’ Alex- 
andra, Paris,  1677,  cap.  21,  p.  80. 

§ 24.  In  Aethiopia.  The  Ethiopic  rite  must 
originally  have  resembled  that  of  Alexandria. 
Our  first  detailed  accounts  of  it  come  to  us  from 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  (Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  as 
above,  tom.  vi.  col.  57,  seqq.).  With  their  state- 
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merits,  which  coming  from  various  quarters 
appear  at  times  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  may  be  compared  the  account  given 
by  Ludolf  in  his  Historia  Aethiopica , lib.  iii. 
cap.  vi. 

§ 25.  The  Descriptions  of  the  Rite  given  by 
Dionysius , the  so-called  Areopagite  (Ecc.  Hier. 
lib.  ii.),  and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , 
cannot  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  any  par- 
ticular date  or  locality  ; but  they  afford  interest- 
ing points  of  comparison  with  the  ritual  de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

§ 26.  Western  Rites.  The  only  complete 
Ordines  Baptismi  of  any  early  Western  churches 
are  the  Roman  and  the  Gallican.  The  Roman 
may  be  traced  with  slight  variations  in  the 
sacramentary  attributed  to  Gelasius  (Migne, 
Patrol,  tom.  74,  p.  1105,  and  Muratori,  Liturg. 
Roman.  Vet.},  and  that  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(ed.  H.  Menard).  Many  variations  of  the  Gallican 
Or  do  Baptismi  are  given  by  Martene  (De  Ant. 
Ecc.  Rit.  tom.  i.  Part  1),  and  of  these  we  select 
one  example  as  being  of  exceptional  interest. 

§ 27.  The  Gotho- Gallican  Rite.  The  earliest 
of  the  Gallican  Ordines  Baptismi  is  probably 
that  sometimes  described  as  the  'Gothic,  as 
having  been  in  use  in  the  Yisigothic  Church. 
The  order  commences  with  a prefatory  address, 
remarkable  for  the  figurative  language  employed, 
which  is  utterly  unlike  that  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  known  ritual,  and  in  which  we  may 
probably  see  traces  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  Gaul.  “ Standing,  dearest  brethren,  on  the 
bank  of  this  crystal-clear  fount,  bring  ye  from  the 
land  to  the  shore  new-comers  to  ply  the  traffic 
whereof  they  have  need  (mercaturos  sua  com- 
mercia).  Let  all  who  embark  on  this  voyage 
make  their  way  over  this  new  sea,  not  with 
a rod  [‘  virga,’  probably  with  reference  to 
Moses  and  the  Red  Sea],  but  with  the  cross ; 
not  with  bodily  touch,  but  with  spiritual  appre- 
hension ; not  with  traveller’s  staff,  but  in  sacra- 
mental mystery  (non  virga,  sed  cruce,  non  tactu 
sed  sensu,  non  baculo  sed  Sacramento).  The 
place  is  small  but  full  of  grace.  Happy  hath 
been  the  pilotage  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore 
let  us  pray  the  Lord  our  God,  that  He  will  sanc- 
tify this  fount,  and  make  it  a laver  of  most 
blessed  regeneration  in  remission  of  all  sins ; 
through  the  Lord.”  § 28.  The  Collect  then 
follows,  being  a prayer  for  the  benediction  of 
the  font.  “ God  who  didst  sanctify  the  fount 
of  Jordan  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  let  the  angel 
of  thy  blessing  descend  upon  these  waters, 
that  thy  servants  being  bathed  (perfusi)  there- 
with may  receive  remission  of  sins,  and  being 
born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  may 
devoutly  serve  thee  for  ever ; through  the  Lord.” 
§ 29.  The  Contestatio.  “ It  is  meet  and  right, 
Holy  Lord,  Almighty  Father,  Initiator  of  the 
Saints,  Father  of  all  Unction,  and  author  of  a 
new  sacrament  through  thine  only  Son  our  Lord 
God ; Who,  through  the  ministry  of  water  be- 
stowest  in  place  of  the  riches  of  the  world  (‘  ante 
divitias  mundi,’  evidently  from  the  Greek  &vt i 
rod  tt\ovtou  tov  udapov)  thine  Holy  Spirit ; 
Thou  that  providest  the  waters  of  Bethesda 
through  the  healing  operation  of  the  Angel ; 
Who  didst  sanctify  the  channel  of  Jordan  by  the 
worthiness  of  Christ  thy  Son  ; have  regard,  0 
Lord,  to  these  waters  prepared  for  the  doing 


away  of  the  sins  of  men ; grant  that  the  Angel 
of  thy  fatherly  love  (pietatis  tuae)  may  be  pre- 
sent to  this  holy  fount ; may  he  wash  off  the 
stains  of  the  former  life,  and  sanctify  a shrine 
wherein  Thou  mayest  dwell,  causing  them  that 
herein  shall  be  regenerated  to  grow  and  be 
strengthened  evermore  in  the  inner  man  (procu- 
rans  ut  regenerandorum  viscera  aeterna  florescant, 
probably  iW  QdWy  ets  t bv  alcava  ra  (rir\dyxva 
twj/  avayevvwiJLivwv),  and  bestowing  that  true 
renewal  which  is  of  baptism.  Bless,  Lord  God, 
this  water  that  Thou  didst  create,  and  let  Thy 
healing  power  (virtus  tua)  descend  upon  it. 
Pour  down  from  above  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Paraclete,  the  messenger  [angel]  of  truth.  Sanc- 
tify, 0 Lord,  these  waters  as  thou  didst  the 
streams  of  Jox-dan ; that  they  who  go  down  into 
this  fount,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  found 
worthy  to  obtain  both  pardon  of  sins  and  the 
on-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Who  with  ( apud ) Thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  blessed  for  evermore.”  § 30. 
Consecration  with  Chrism.  “ Then  thou  makest 
a cross  with  chrism,  and  sayest:  I exorcise 
thee,  thou  water  of  God’s  creation  ; I exorcise 
thee,  the  whole  army  of  the  devil,  the  whole 
power  of  the  adversary,  and  all  darkness  of  evil 
spirits ; I exorcise  thee  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  to  whom  the  Father 
hath  subjected  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Fear  and  tremble,  Thou  and  all  the  malice  that 
is  thine : give  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  all 
who  descend  into  this  font  may  have  the  laver 
of  the  baptism  of  regeneration,  unto  remission  of 
all  sins,  through  Ouj-  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
will  come  unto  the  judgment  seat  of  the  Majesty 
of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels,  to  judge 
thee  thou  enemy,  and  the  world,  through  fire, 
forevermore.”  §31  .Insufflation.  “Then  thou 
slialt  breathe  (see  § 42)  three  times  upon  the 
water,  and  put  chrism  therein  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  say : ‘ the  on-pouring  of  the  salutary 
chrism  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  this  may 
be  made  a fountain  of  water  springing  up  unto 
life  eternal.’  Amen.”  § 32.  The  interrogations 
and  the  baptism.  “ While  baptizing  thou  shalt 
make  the  interrogations  (dum  baptizas  inter- 
rogas  : see  below,  § 43)  and  say : ‘ I baptize  thee 
(naming  him)  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  unto  remission  of 
sins,  that  thou  mayest  have  eternal  life.  Amen.’  ” 
§ 33.  Unction.  “ While  touching  him  with 
chrism  thou  shalt  say : ‘ I anoint  thee  with  the 
(chrism)  unction  of  holiness,  the  clothing  of  im- 
mortality, which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  first 
l-eceived,  bestowed  by  the  Father,  that  thou 
mayest  present  it  entire  and  undiminished  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  mayest  live  for 
ever  and  ever.”  § 34.  The  washing  of  feet. 
“ While  washing  his  feet,  thou  shalt  say : ‘ I 
wash  thy  feet,  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did 
unto  his  disciples.  Do  thou  the  like  to  strangers 
and  pilgrims,  that  thou  mayest  have  eternal 
life.’  ” § 35.  The  clothing.  “ While  putting  the 

garment  upon  him  thou  shalt  say  : ‘ Receive  this 
white  garment,  which  thou  mayest  keep  and 
present  (quam  perferas)  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  ” § 36.  The 

collect.  “ Let  us  pray,  most  dear  brethren,  our 
Lord  God,  for  these  his  neophytes,  now  baptized, 
that  when  the  Saviour  shall  come  in  His  ma- 
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jesty,  He  will  cause  them  whom  He  hath 
regenerated  of  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
be  clothed  for  ever  with  the  garment  of  salva- 
tion ; through  the  Lord.”  § 37.  Another  collect. 
“ For  these  who  are  now  baptized,  and  crowned 
(see  § 65)  in  Christ,  on  whom  our  Lord  hath 
deigned  to  bestow  regeneration,  we  pray  thee, 
Almighty  God,  that  they  may  preserve  undefiled 
unto  the  end  the  baptism  which  they  have 
received ; through  Our  Lord.” 

§ 38.  Peculiarities  of  this  Rite. — There  is  strong 
internal  evidence  that  this  rite  in  its  present 
shape  is  a translation  into  debased  Latin  of  an 
older  Greek  original.  There  are  many  parts 
of  it  of  jvhich  the  sense  can  only  be  guessed  by 
first  translating  it  back  into  Greek,  word  for 
word,  taking  Latin,  such  as  that  of  the  translator 
of  Irenaeus,  as  a guide  in  so  doing.  And  this 
fact,  coupled  with  that  of  the  metaphors  in  the 
opening  address  being  taken  wholly  from  the  lan- 
guage of  trade  and  of  navigation,  bears  out  in 
a remarkable  manner  the  conclusion  to  which 
other  independent  evidence  points,  viz.,  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Gaul  through 
Greek  missionaries,  and  in  connection  with  the 
great  line  of  commercial  traffic  of  which  Mar- 
seilles was  the  chief  western  entrepot,  and  the 
cities  of  Cyzicus,  Phocaea,  and  Alexandria  the 
principal  eastern  ports.  It  has  another  point 
of  interest  for  English  readers,  viz.,  that  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  primi- 
tive British  and  Irish  rites  were  based  on  the 
old  Gallican  use,  of  which  that  just  quoted 
presents,  probably,  the  oldest  example  now  re- 
maining. 

§ 39.  British  and  Irish  Rites. — No  complete 
Ordo  Baptismi  appears  to  have  been  preserved 
which  will  illustrate  the  primitive  usage  of  the 
British  and  Irish  Churches.  Incidental  notices 
of  the  latter  in  ancient  documents  serve  to  de- 
termine many  points  of  detail  which  will  be 
noticed  in  their  place.  The  fullest  of  these,  and 
one  which  is  of  great  interest  on  many  grounds, 
is  the  story  told  by  Tirechan  (6th  century)  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  concerning  St.  Patrick’s  bap- 
tising the  two  daughters  of  King  Laoghaire  at 
the  pool  of  Clebach  in  Connaught.  For  this,  see 
Todd’s  Life  of  St.  Patrick , p.  452. 

§ 40.  Spanish  Rite. — Such  details  as  can  now 
be  determined  concerning  the  primitive  baptismal 
rite  in  Spain  are  contained  in  a treatise  of  St. 
Ildephonsus  of  Seville  (7th  century),  De  Cogni- 
tione  Baptismi.  Further  particulars  may  be 
inferred  from  Isidore  of  Seville  De  off.  Reel. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  24 ; and  from  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy, 
attributed  by  some  to  him.  That  Spanish  usage 
in  the  4th  century  differed  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  Rome,  is  indicated  by  the  letter  of 
Siricius  of  Rome  to  Himerius  Tarraconensis.  See 
below,  § 73. 

III.  Details  of  the  Ritual  of  Baptism. 

§ 41.  Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans,  just  at  the 
close  of  the  8th  century,  wrote  a treatise  De 
Ordine  Baptismi  (Migne’s  Patrol,  cv.  223). 
in  which  he  describes  the  complicated  Ritual 
practised  in  Western  Churches  in  his  own  time. 
Taking  his  description  as  a basis,  but  omitting 
here  the  notice  of  such  points  as  will  come 
under  separate  discussion  in  other  articles,  we 
may  proceed  now  to  describe  separately  the  main 
features  of  the  order  of  baptism  as  they  had  been 


developed  in  the  8th  century,  viz.,  the  Conse- 
cration of  the  Water,  the  Renunciations,  the 
Profession  of  Faith,  the  Immersion  with  accom- 
panying Interrogations,  and  the  subsequent 
ceremonial. 

§ 42.  Consecration  of  the  Water  of  Baptism. — 
This  consecration  is  first  mentioned  by  Tertullinn 
(de  Bapt.  c.  iv.)  as  brought  about  by  invocation 
of  God.  St.  Cyprian  (Epist.  lxx.  ad  Januar.), 
speaks  of  the  water  “being  cleansed  beforehand 
and  sanctified  by  the  bishop  (a  sacerdote);”  and 
a Council  held  at  Carthage  under  him,  speaks  of 
this  sanctification  being  brought  about  (prece 
sacerdotis)  by  the  bishop’s  prayer.  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Catech.  iii.,  speaks  of  the  water  re- 
ceiving power  and  being  sanctified  upon  invo- 
cation of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  Christ.  St.  Basil 
the  Great  (de  Sp.  Sancto,  cap.  27)  reckons  the 
blessing  of  the  baptismal  water  among  the 
traditional  customs  derived  from  the  Apostles. 
From  St.  Augustine,  however  (de  Bapt.  lib.  vi. 
c.  25)  we  learn  that  the  “ Invocations  ” were  not 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ment. In  St.  Augustine  first  (in  Joann.  Evang. 
Tract.  118  ad  fin.)  we  hear  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross  being  made  at  this  Invocation.  Oil  also, 
poured  crosswise,  was  used,  at  least  in  some 
churches,  in  the  consecration  of  the  water.  (Dio- 
nys.  Areop.  De  Ilier.  Eccl.  cap.  1 1 ; Severus 
Patriarch.  Alexandr.  De  Ordine  Baptismi , Bibl. 
Patt.  Max.  t.  vi.  p.  25.)  To  the  same  effect  the 
Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  the 
early  Gallican  Rite  already  quoted  in  § 30. 
This  ceremony,  and  the  baptism  of  an  infant 
by  immersion,  are  represented  in  the  engraving 
below,  which  is  from  a Pontifical  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. A further  ceremony,  used  as  time  went 
on,  was  Exorcism  accompanied  by  Insufflation, 
or  breathing  upon  the  waters.  See  § 31  above, 
and  Martene,  De  A.  E.  R.  tom.  i.  pp.  63,  64. 


Consecration  of  Water,  and  Baptism. 


The  Interrogations  and  Responses. 

§ 43.  Renunciation  and  Profession. — The  two 
portions  of  the  Order  of  Baptism  next  to  be  con- 
sidered, viz.,  Renunciation  followed  by  Profession 
of  Faith,  are  often  classed  together  in  early 
writers  under  the  designation  of  the  Interro- 
gationeset  Responsa,  eirepwTTjcreis  Kal  onroKpiaas, 
in  reference  to  the  formulae  of  question  and  an- 
swer by  which  both  one  and  the  other  were  ex- 
pressed. These  phrases  had  their  ultimate  origin 
probably  in  an  exceptional  word  (eVepwTTj/ta, 
an  answer  formally  made  to  a question  formally 
put)  used  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  21)  in  speaking 
of  baptism.  This  was  a word  of  technical  legal 
use,  having  reference  especially  to  forms  of  co- 
venant stipulation.  And  this,  with  very  slight 
modification  only,  appears  as  a received  technical 
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term  of  the  baptismal  ceremonial  in  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  century.  At  that  time  there  were 
forms  of  interrogation  and  response  recognised  as 
of  “ legitimate  ecclesiastical  rule  ” in  Africa 
(Tertullian,  above,  § 10 ; Cyprian.  Epist.  lxx.  ad 
Januar .),  in  Egypt  (Dionysius  apud  Euseb.  II.  E. 
lib.  vii.  c.  9),  in  Cappadocia  (Firmilianus  apud 
Cyprian.  Opp.  Baluz.  Ep.  lxxy.),  and  at  Rome  (*&.). 

§ 44.  Ihe  ceremonial  of  Renunciation. — The 
Catechetics  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  when  com- 
bined with  allusions  incidentally  made  by  Dio- 
nysius, St.  Basil,  and  others,  put  before  us  very 
vividly  the  ceremonial  with  which  these  renun- 
ciations were  made.  St.  Cyril  (Cat.  Myst.  i.) 
addressing  the  neophytes,  says,  “Ye  entered  in 
first  into  the  outer  chamber  of  the  baptistery, 
and  standing  with  your  faces  to  the  west  ye  heard 
how  ye  were  bidden  to  stretch  forth  the  hand 
with  a gesture  of  repulsion  (cnrudovvTa  -ray 
Xetpas,  Dionys.  Areop.  Ecc.  Hier.),  and  ye  re- 
nounced Satan,  as  though  there  present  before 
you  . . . saying,  1 1 renounce  thee,  Satan  ’ . . . 
Then,  with  a second  word  thou  art  taught  to 
say,  ‘ and  thy  works  ’ . . . and  then  again  thou 
sayest,  ‘ and  [his]  thy  pomp.’  And  afterward 
thou  sayest,  1 and  all  thy  worship  ’ (\ar pelav)  . . . 
When  thou  hadst  thus  renounced  Satan,  breaking 
altogether  all  covenants  with  him,  then  . . . 
turning  from  the  west  toward  the  sunrising,  the 
place  of  light,  thou  wast  told  to  say,  ‘ I believe 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  one  baptism  of  repentance.’  ” From  Dio- 
nysius we  learn  further  that  before  making  this 
renunciation  the  catechumen  was  divested  of  his 
upper  garment,  and  standing  barefoot,  and  in 
his  chiton  (shirt)  only,  made  three  separate 
renunciations  in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
him  [this  is  implied,  but  not  so  distinctly  stated 
by  St.  Cyril],  and  then  being  turned  toward  the 
east  was  bidden  to  look  up  to  heaven,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  (ras  x€?Pas  hvarCivavra)  to  de- 
clare his  allegiance  unto  Christ  (< rwra^aadai 
rip  Xpiarcp),  and  after  so  doing  he  again,  in 
answer  to  questions  put  to  him,  thrice  made 
confession  of  his  faith. 

§ 45.  Words  used  in  Renunciation. — These  are 
given  with  more  or  less  of  detail,  according  to 
the  use  of  various  churches,  by  the  following 
writers  after  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  already 
quoted : — St.  Cyril,  Catech.  Myst.  i. ; St.  Basil, 
De  Sp.  S.  capp.  xi.  and  xxvii. ; St.  Chrysostom, 
Horn.  xxi.  ad  Pop.  Antiochenum  ; Liber  Sacram. 
Gelasii  apud  Martene,  De  A.  E.  R.  i.  p.  65 ; 
Isidore  Hispal.  De  Eccl.  Off.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20 ; and 
St.  Ildephonsus,  DeCognit.  Bapt.  cap.  iii. ; Ephraem 
Syrus,  De  Abrenuntiatione,  &c.  (Opp.  ed.  Voss, 
2 fol.  Romae  1589,  t.  i.  p.  199).  For  the  Gallican 
usage,  see  Martene,  as  above,  tom.  i.  p.  64.  The 
mode  of  making  the  Renunciations,  and  the 
words  employed,  are  vex-y  fully  described  in  the 
treatise  De  Sacramentis,  attributed  to  St.  Am- 
brose, but  of  uncertain  date  and  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  In  the  Baptism  of  Infants  the 
Renuntiations  and  the  Pi’ofession  of  Faith  wei*e 
made  by  the  Sponsor. 

The  Profession  of  Faith. 

§ 46.  Baptism  “ in  the  name  of  the  Fathei*, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  involves 
in  its  very  nature  a profession  of  Faith.  And  of 
the  formal  Declaration  of  Faith  made  in  Baptism, 
we  may  see  the  first  trace,  probably,  in  Acts 


viii.  37  (si  sana  est  lectio).  Fuller  details  will 
be  found  in  Tertullian,  De  Bapt.  c.  vi.  and  De 
Corona  Mil.  c.  iii. ; in  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  lxx.  and  the 
letter  of  Firmilian  published  with  St.  Cyprian’s 
works  (Ep.  lxxv.).  A comparison  of  the  many 
passages  in  later  winters  referring  to  these  In- 
terrogations and  Responses,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  profession  was  originally  a re- 
citation of  the  Creed,  assented  to  with  a “ Credo  ” 
by  the  Catechumen,  much  as  in  our  own  bap- 
tismal sei'vice  now.  The  form,  however,  varied 
according  to  the  gradual  enlai’gement  of  the 
original  Creed,  and  special  questions  wei*e  some- 
times added  having  reference  to  prevailing  here- 
sies or  schisms  in  particular  Churches.  Ex- 
amples will  be  found  in  the  Missale  Gallicanum 
quoted  by  Martene  (De  Ant.  Ecc.  Rit.  t.  i.  p.  65) 
and  in  the  Or  do  iii.  ibid.  p.  64. 

The  Preparatory  Unction. 

§ 47.  Without  entering  at  length  upon  the 
subject  of  “ Unction,”  which  will  be  treated  in 
a sepai*ate  article,  it  may  be  well  to  note  here 
that  in  many  documents  dating  from  after  the 
close  of  the  3rd  century,  we  find  allusions  to  an 
Unction  preceding  Baptism,  in  addition  to  that 
which  was  given  (see  § 58)  after  Baptism.  Nei- 
ther Justin  Martyr,  nor  Tertullian,  nor  St.  Cy- 
prian, say  anything  of  such  a prepai*atory  Unction. 
But  this  is  spoken  of  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (lib.  iii.  c.  15),  even  in  the  eaidiest  form 
in  which  they  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  by 
St.  Cyi’il  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  Myst.  ii.).  This 
last  gives  us  as  a fixed  date  the  year  347  a.d. 
The  use  may  of  course  have  been  even  earlier 
than  this  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere.  But  in 
Africa  we  may  infer  that  it  had  not  been  intro- 
duced even  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  as 
St.  Augustine  nowhei'e  alludes  to  any  such  rite ; 
and,  what  is  more,  in  one  passage  (Sermo  ccxxvii. 
in  die  Paschae ; al.  De  Diversis,  83)  he  dwells 
with  much  emphasis  on  the  fact  (necessaiy  to 
the  argument  he  is  pursuing)  that  the  Unction 
of  Christians  follows  after  their  baptism.  Among 
books  of  doubtful  date,  which  contain  allusions 
to  this  particular  rite  are  the  “ Recognitions,” 
ascribed,  though  falsely,  to  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
(lib.  iii.  c.  Ixvii.) ; the  Responsiones  ad  Ortho - 
doxos  (Quaest.  137,  ed.  Ben.  p.  501,  E.  7)  falsely 
attributed  to  Justin  Martyr ; the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy  of  Dionysius,  the  so-called  Areopagite 
(see  § 39,  above) ; and  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Egyptian  Church  already  referred  to. 

The  Unclothing  of  the  Catechumens. 

§ 48.  A comparison  of  all  the  evidence  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  catechumens  entered 
the  font  in  a state  of  absolute  nakedness.  See 
particularly  St.  Cyril,  Hieros.  Myst.  Catech.  ii.  ad 
init. ; St.  Ambrose,  Serm.  xx.  (Opp.t.  v.  p.  153, 
Paris,  1642),  and  Enarrat.  in  Ps.  lxi.  32  (BB. 
t.  i.  p.  966) ; St.  Chrysostom,  ad  Ilium.  Cat.  i. 
(Migne,  tom.  ii.  p.  268).  Possibly  a cincture  of 
some  kind  (quo  pudoi’i  consuleretur)  may  have 
been  woirn,  as  indicated  in  some  mediaeval  works 
of  art.  But  in  any  case,  the  question  arises, 
considering  the  gi-eat  numbei’s,  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages,  baptised  at  one  time,  how  could  the 
solemn  celebi*ations  at  Epiphany,  Easter,  or  Pen- 
tecost have  been  conducted  with  decency  and 
order?  The  explanation  of  this  difficulty  seems 
to  lie  in  the  construction  of  the  ancient  bap- 
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tisteries,  in  which  the  actual  KoAvpSvOpa,  or  ] 
pool,  occupied  the  centre  of  a much  larger 
chamber,  from  which  it  was  in  a measure  sepa- 
rated by  rows  of  surrounding  columns.  If  we 
suppose  the  intervals  of  thei»e  columns  to  have 
been  occupied  at  the  time  of  baptism  by  cur- 
tains, it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  necessary 
arrangements  could  be  made  without  difficulty, 
the  more  so,  as  the  custom  was  for  the  baptism 
of  men  to  take  place  first,  that  of  women  after- 
wards. And  that  curtains  were  so  used  we  may 
infer  with  some  certainty  from  the  following 
facts.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  well-known 
description  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  his  fol- 
lowers, speaks  thus  of  the  preparations  made  at 
the  baptistery  for  the  occasion  (Hist.  Franc,  lib. 

ii.  c.  xxxi.).  “ The  open  spaces  of  the  church 
are  shaded  (or  are  darkened,  adumbrantur')  by 
coloured  hangings,  and  fitted  up  with  white  cur- 
tains ; the  baptistery  is  duly  arranged,  balsams 
diffuse  their  scent,  burning  lights  are  gleaming, 
and  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  baptistery  is  be- 
dewed with  a divine  fragrance,”  &c.  Similar 
arrangements  to  these  we  find  extemporised  some 
centuries  later  by  St.  Otto  in  Pomerania.  He 
himself  baptised  boys  in  one  place,  while  the 
grown  men  and  the  women  respectively  were 
baptised  in  separate  places  by  others.  Large 
vessels  were  let  down  deep  into  the  ground, 
the  edge  reaching  upwards,  above  ground,  to 
the  height  of  the  knee,  or  somewhat  less.  These 
were  filled  with  water.  And  round  these  cur- 
tains were  hung  on  “ columellae,”  probably  stout 
poles,  and  attached  to  a rope.  A further  ar- 
rangement is  described  in  the  following  terms  : 

“ Ante  sacerdotem  vero  et  comministros,  qui  ex 
una  parte  adstantes  sacramenti  opus  explere  ha- 
bebant,  linteum  fune  trajecto  pependit  quatenus 
verecundiae  undique  provisum  foret.”  (S.  Ottonis 
Vita , lib.  ii.  c.  15,  apud  Surium,  2 Julii.) 

The  Immersion. 

§ 49.  Triple  Immersion , that  is  thrice  dipping 
the  head  (/caflairep  tv  nvt  Ta<pcp  r£  uSan  uara- 
hv6vro)v  f]p.tSv  tcls  K€<pa\as,  St.Chrysost.  in  Joan. 

iii.  5,  Horn,  xxv.)  while  standing  in  the  water, 
was  the  all  but  universal  rule  of  the  Church  in 
early  times.  Of  this  we  find  proof  in  Africa 
(Tertullian  c.  Fraxeam , cap.  xxvi.),  in  Palestine 
(St.  Cyril  Hiero.  Catech.  Myst.  ii.),  in  Egypt 
(Const itt.  Eccl.  Acgypt.  see  above,  § 23),  at  Anti- 
och and  Constantinople  (St.  Chrysostom,  Horn, 
de  Fide,  t.  ix.  p.  855),  in  Cappadocia  (St.  Basil 
De  Sp.  Scto,  c.  xxvii.  and  St.  Gregor.  Nyssen.  De 
Bapt.  vdan  eavrovs  kyupunropev  . . . /cal  rplrov 
tovto  iroii)<Ta.vT€s).  For  the  Roman  usage  Ter- 
tullian indirectly  witnesses  in  the  second  cen- 
tury ; St.  Jerome  ( adv . Lucifer,  cap.  iv.  t.  iv. 
p.  294)  in  the  fourth  ; Leo  the  Great  ( Epist . iv. 
ad  Episc.  Sicul.  c.  iii.)  iu  the  fifth ; and  Pope  Pela- 
gius  ( Epist . ad  Gaudent.  apud  Gratian.  Distinct. 

iv.  cap.  lxxxii.),  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(Epist.  i.  41,  ad  Leandmm)  in  the  sixth.  Theo- 
dulf  of  Orleans  witnesses  for  the  general  practice 
of  his  time,  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  (De 
Ordine  Baptismi,  cap.  xi.  sub  trina  mersione  in 
fontem  . . . descendimus).  Lastly,  the  Aposto- 
lical Canons,  so  called,  alike  in  the  Greek,  the 
Coptic,  and  the  Latin  versions  (Can.  42  al.  50), 
give  special  injunctions  as  to  this  observance, 
saying  that  any  bishop  or  presbyter  should  be 
deposed  who  violated  this  rule. 

CHRIST.  ANT. 


§ 50.  Single  Immersion. — While  trine  immer- 
sion was  thus  an  all  but  universal  practice,  Euno- 
mius  (circ.  360)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  simple  immersion  “ unto  the  death  of 
Christ  ” (Sozomen.  11.  E.  lib.  vi.  c.  26 ; and 
Theodoret.  Haeret.  Fab.  iv.  § 3 ; Schultze,  t.  iv. 

р.  356).  This  practice  was  condemned,  on  pain 
of  degradation,  by  the  Canon.  Apost.  46  [al.  50], 
But  it  comes  before  us  again  about  a century 
later  in  Spain  ; but  then,  curiously  enough,  we 
find  it  regarded  as  a badge  of  orthodoxy  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  practice  of  the  Arians.  These  last 
kept  to  the  use  of  trine  immersion,  but  in  such 
a way  as  to  set  forth  their  own  doctrine  of  a 
gradation  in  the  three  Persons.  Hence  arose, 
and  long  continued,  a diversity  of  practice  in  the 
orthodox  Churches,  some  following  one  rite  and 
some  another.  Gregory  the  Great  (Epist.  i.  41), 
when  his  advice  upon  the  subject  was  asked  by 
Leander  bishop  of  Hispala,  replied  that  either 
simple  or  trine  immersion  are  allowable,  the  one 
setting  forth  the  Unity  of  Godhead,  the  other 
the  Trinity  of  Persons.  But  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  Spanish  Churches,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  trine  immersion  was  there 
specially  the  usage  of  heretics,  he  thought  they 
would  do  well  to  hold  to  simple  immersion.  But 
the  matter  xvas  still  unsettled  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later.  At  the  Council  of  Toledo  (the 
4th,  held  a.d.  633)  the  practice  suggested  by 
St.  Gregory  was  laid  down  as  the  rule  of  the 
Spanish  Churches,  and  from  that  time  onward, 
though  triple  immersion  has  been  the  prevailing 
practice,  yet  both  canons  of  councils  and  writers 
on  ritual  questions  have  maintained  the  legiti- 
macy of  simple  immersion.  (See  Martene,  De 
A.  E.  B.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  art.  xiv.  § viii.) 

The  Baptismal  Formula. 

§ 51.  Not  less  necessary  to  a valid  baptism 
than  the  use  of  water  was  the  pronouncing  of 
the  words  prescribed  by  implication  by  Our 
Lord,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  “ I baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  With  the  slight  exceptions  noticed 
below  there  has  been  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
Christian  Bodies,  a practically  universal  assent 
as  to  the  use  of  these  “Evangelical  Words,”  as 
they  are  called  by  St.  Augustine.  In  this  we 
find  complete  assent  between  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West.  Tertullian,  in  reference 
to  this,  appeals,  not  to  any  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, but  to  the  direct  command  of  Our  Lord, 
“ Lex  tinguendi  imposita,  et  forma  praescripta  : 
‘ Ite,  inquit,  docete  nationes,  tingentes  eos  in 
Nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  ’ ” (De 
Bapt.  c.  13.  Compare  his  treatise  Adv.  Fraxeam , 

с.  26,  quoted  in  § 11).  St.  Cyprian,  fifty  years 
later,  uses  similar  language  in  his  Epist. 
lxxiii.,  ad  Iubai.  p.  200.  And  St.  Augustine 
(de  Bapt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  25)  asserts  that  it  was 
easier  to  find  heretics  who  rejected  baptism 
altogether  than  to  find  any  who,  giving  baptism, 
used  any  other  than  the  generally  received  for- 
mula. The  use  of  this  form  was  no  less  care- 
fully maintained  in  the  East.  The  41st  of  the 
“ Canons  of  the  Apostles  ” orders  the  degradation 
of  any  bishop  or  Presbyter  who  baptized  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  commandment  . of  the 
Lord  €ts  IlaTepa  /cal  Y ibv  /cal  ‘’Aytov  Tlvevpa. 
Didymus  of  Alexandria  (ed.  Vallars.  1735, 
vol.  ii.  p.  130),  St.  Basil  (De  Sp.  Scto , cap.  12, 
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tom.  iii.  p.  23),  and  others,  speak  of  Baptism 
as  invalid  if  not  given  with  these  words. 

§ 52.  Apparent  exceptions.  In  the  language 
of  Holy  Scripture  itself  authority  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  found  for  a certain  variety  of  ex- 
pression in  giving  effect  to  the  command  of  Our 
Lord.  Thus,  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  find  expressions  such  as  baptizing 
“ in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,”  Acts  ii.  38  ; “ in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,”  ibid.  viii.  16 ; or 
simply  “ in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  ibid.  x.  48. 
But  in  all  probability  these  are  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  compendious  expressions,  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  a statement  that  the  persons  in 
question  received  “ Christian  Baptism.”  And 
the  apparent  exception  afforded  by  the  language 
of  Justin  Martyr,  quoted  above  in  § 7,  is  proba- 
bly apparent  only,  and  not  real.  Addressing 
himself  as  he  there  does  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  Christian  Doctrine,  he  somewhat  amplifies 
the  actual  formula,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  unintelligible  to  a heathen,  and  speaks  of 
Christians  being  baptized  “ in  the  name  of  God 
the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

§ 53.  Real  Exceptions.  On  the  other  hand  we 
find  evidence,  even  as  early  as  St.  Cyprian’s 
(Epist.  lxiii.)  time,  that  there  were  some  who 
maintained  that  it  was  sufficient  to  administer 
“ in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.”  St.  Ambrose 
favours  this  opinion,  if  the  treatise  Be  Spiritu 
Sancto  (lib.  i.  cap.  Ill)  be  really  his.  In  later 
times  this  same  opinion  was  formally  maintained 
by  more  than  one  authority.  The  Council  of 
Frejus,  a.  792,  and  Pope  Nicholas  I.  in  his 
Responsa  ad  Bulgaros , all  maintain  more  or  less 
emphatically  the  validity  of  such  a formula. 

Directly  contrary  to  this  is  the  decree  of  the 
Synodus  Londinensis,  held  in  the  year  605,  by 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  Laurentius,  Justus, 
and  Mellitus.  There,  as  we  learn  from  a letter 
of  Pope  Zacharias  to  St.  Boniface,  it  was  decreed, 
that  anyone  who  had  been  “ washed  ” without 
invocation  of  the  Trinity  had  not  the  Sacrament 
of  Regeneration.  The  omission  of  the  name  of 
any  one  person  of  the  Trinity  was  held  to  be  fatal 
to  the  validity  of  the  rite  (Wilkins,  Concilia , 
p.  29).  St.  Ildephonsus  of  Toledo  ( De  Cognit. 
Baptism t,  lib.  i.  c.  112),  circ.  a.  663,  uses  similar 
language.  “ Quod  si  omissa  qualibet  Trinitatis 
persona  baptismum  conferatur,  omnino  nihil 
egisse  baptismi  solemnitas  deputetur  nisi  tota 
Trinitas  veraciter  invocetur.”  For  the  opinions 
of  the  Schoolmen  on  this  question  see  Martene 
De  A.  E.  R.,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Art.  xiv.  20.  And  for 
those  of  various  theologians  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  subsequently,  see  Augusti 
Denkuiirdigkeiten,  vol.  vii.  p.  239. 

§ 54.  Slight  variations.  The  passages  above 
quoted  shew  that  all  the  earlier  Church  au- 
thorities, almost  without  exception,  speak  of  the 
use  of  the  words  “ In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  as 
absolutely  required.  Yet  it  is  worth  noting  that 
it  was  an  essential  not  a literal  identity  of  ex- 
pression that  was  required.  The  main  point  of 
faith  in  the  three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
being  secured,  slight  verbal  variations  in  the 
formula  were  not  regarded  as  of  vital  importance. 
Indeed  the  usage  of  various  churches  was  not 
absolutely  identical.  Thus  while  in  most  cases 
the  identical  words  of  Our  Lord  els  r b ovopa  r ov 
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were  exactly  reproduced  (in  Latin  Ritual  “ In 
Nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  ”),  the 
words  els  rb  ovopa,  “ in  nomine,”  were  in  some 
churches  omitted.  The  formula,  as  given  by  Ter- 
tullian  (§11)  and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(lib.  iii.  c.  14),  serves  to  exemplify  this  omission. 
Elsewhere  additions  were  made  to  the  formula, 
as  thus ; “ In  nomine  Patris,  Amen  ; et  Filii, 
Amen ; et  Spiritus  Sancti,  Amen.”  The  cor- 
responding Greek  words  are  the  formula  of  the 
Greek  Church  to  this  day.  In  the  Gothic  missal 
already  quoted  in  § 32,  we  find  “In  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  in  remissionem 
peccatorum,  ut  habeas  vitam  aeternam.”  In  an 
ancient  Gallican  Missal,  there  is  still  greater 
valuation,  “ Baptizo  te  credentem  in  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  ut  habeas  vitam 
aeternam  in  saecula  saeculorum,”  or  again, 
“Baptizo  te  in  nomine  Patris  etc.,  . . . unam 
habentium  substantiam,  ut  habeas  vitam  aeternam 
et  partem  cum  Sanctis.”  Again  Martene  ( Be 
A.  E.  R.  tom.  i.  p.  31,  § xix.)  quotes  the  for- 
mula once  in  use  at  Cambray,  in  which  the 
words  “ Ego  te  baptizo”  were  altogether  omitted, 
and  the  ministrant  said  only,  “ In  nomine  Patris 
et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen.”  Hugo  de 
St.  Victor,  Peter  Lombard,  and  others,  held  this 
to  constitute  a valid  baptism  ; Pope  Alexander 
III.  decided  in  a contrary  seme.  This  was  in  the 
year  1175  A.D.  About  400  years  earlier,  Za- 
charias (Martene  § xix.),  then  Roman  Pope,  had 
formally  to  decide  whether  Baptism  given  by  an 
ignorant  Priest  “In  nomine  Patria  Filia  et 
Spiritu  a Sanctua  ” was  valid  or  no.  St.  Boni- 
face had  decided  that  such  baptism  was  in- 
valid, and  was  for  rebaptizing  a child  who 
had  so  received  it.  But  he  was  opposed  by  two 
other  bishops  (Virgilius  and  Sidonius)  whose 
opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  on 
appeal  made  to  him.  “If”  (so  he  wrote)  “he 
who  so  ministered  baptism  did  so  not  by  way  of 
introducing  error  or  heresy,  but  only  through 
ignorance  of  our  Roman  speech  spoke  with  a 
broken  utterance,  we  cannot  consent  to  any  re- 
petition of  the  baptism  so  conferred.” 

§ 55.  Eastern  and  Western  Forms.  One  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  mode  of  employing 
the  “ Evangelical  words,”  which  is  characteristic 
of  Eastern  and  of  Western  Churches  respectively. 
In  the  West,  with  very  rare  exceptions  only,  the 
personal  office  of  the  ministrant  has  been  made 
somewhat  prominent  by  the  formula  “ I baptise 
thee  (Ego  baptizo  te)  in  the  name  ” etc.  But  in 
the  Eastern  use  this  is  not  the  case,  the  third 
person  being  employed,  fiairri^eTai  6 Seiva  (some- 
times 6 SovAos  rov  deov,  adding  the  name)  els  r b 
ovopa  k.  r.  A.  “ Such  an  one  ” (naming  him),  or 
“ The  servant  of  God,  N.  or  M.  is  baptized  in  the 
name,”  &c.  The  exceptions  among  Eastern 
Churches  are  very  few.  The  Coptic  Formula 
(Abudacni  Historia  Jacobitarum  sen  Coptorum , 
Oxon.  1675.  J.  E.  Gerhardi,  Exercit.  de  ecclesia 
Coptica,  1666)  is  in  the  first  person,  “ I baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Amen  ; I baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  Amen  ; I baptize  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.”  And  the 
Nestorians  (Badger’s  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals') 
of  Syria,  though  their  own  older  formula  agreed 
with  that  of  other  Eastern  Churches,  adopted 
also  that  prescribed  by  the  Roman  Church,  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  person.  A more  remark- 
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able  exception  to  the  usual  Eastern  practice  is 
that  of  the  Aethiopian  Church,  if  it  really  were 
as  described.  Alvarez,  one  of  the  Jesuit  Mis- 
sionaries, states  in  one  place  that  the  form  they 
employ  is  “ I baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
And  Ludolf  (who  has  no  sympathy  with  these 
Roman  authorities  when  he  thinks  them  moved 
by  prejudice)  states  that  in  the  ritual  books  of 
the  Ethiopians  he  had  never  been  able  to  find 
any  other  formula.  On  the  other  hand  there 
were  others  of  the  same  Jesuit  Mission  who  spoke 
of  the  great  variety  of  forms  which  they  found 
in  use,  obliging  them  to  rebaptize.  See  Ludolf, 
Hist.  Aethiop.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi. 

Subsequent  Ceremonial. 

§ 56.  The  ceremonies  subsequent  upon  the 
actual  baptism  are  commonly  (as  by  Bellarmine, 
de  Bapt.  lib.  i.  cap.  27)  reckoned  as  five  in  num- 
ber, the  Kiss,  the  Unction  of  the  Head  (distinct 
from  the  Unction  in  Confirmation),  the  lighted 
Taper,  the  white  Robe,  the  Tasting  of  Milk  and 
Honey.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Washing  of 
Feet,  and  the  Chaplet  on  the  head,  which  found 
place  in  the  Ritual  of  some  early  Churches. 

§ 57.  The  Kiss.  We  first  hear  of  this  as  a 
customary  practice  in  Africa  in  St.  Cyprian’s 
Epist.  lxiv.  (al.  liv.)  ad  Fidum.  St.  Augustine 
quotes  the  passage  ( contra  duas  epist.  Pelag.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  viii.  §§  23,  24)  in  a way  which  shews 
that  the  usage  had  been  maintained  to  his  own 
time.  It  is  expressly  prescribed  (to  be  given  by 
the  bishop  first  and  afterwards  by  the  assembled 
faithful)  in  the  ritual  of  the  Egyptian  Church 
§ 50.  (See  above  § 23  of  this  Article),  and  in  St. 
Chrysostom  ( Sermo  50  de  util.  leg.  script,  tom. 
iii.  p.  80  I.)  we  find  proof  of  a similar  usage. 

§ 58.  The  Unction  of  the  Head.  No  trace  is 
to  be  found  in  the  earliest  recox-ds  of  more  than 
one  Unction  after  baptism,  viz.,  that  given  in 
Confirmation  by  the  bishop.  Its  inti*oduction  is 
attributed,  by  Roman  tradition,  to  St.  Sylvestei-, 
bishop  of  Rome,  from  314  to  335  a.d.  See 
further  under  Unction. 

§ 59.  The  Use  of  Lights.  We  have  ali*eady 
seen  that  in  the  4th  centui*y  certainly,  and  pi’o- 
bably  therefore  in  yet  earlier  ages,  baptism  was 
administei*ed  after  dark  (genei’ally  late  on  Easter 
Eve).  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  what 
was  pei'petuated  in  late  Chi’istian  usage  for 
docti-inal  or  symbolical  reasons  took  its  rise  in 
considerations  of  pi*actical  convenience  or  neces- 
sity. Refei*ences  made  to  the  use  of  Lights  by 
St.  Cyril  Hiei’os.,  have  ali-eady  been  alleged 
(§  22).  And  to  the  same  effect,  though  with 
more  of  detail,  is  the  language  of  St.  Gregoiy 
Nazianz.  Orat.  xl.  “ The  station  that  thou  shalt 
take  befoi’e  the  gi*eat  bema  (of  the  church), 
after  thy  baptism,  is  a foi*eshadowing  of  the 
gloxy  that  shall  be  from  heaven ; the  psalmody 
whei'ewith  thou  shalt  be  received  is  a prelude 
of  the  hymns  that  thence  shall  sound  ; the  lamps 
that  thou  shalt  kindle  set  forth  in  mystery  that 
procession  of  many  lights'  whei’ewith  bright  and 
virgin  souls  shall  go  forth  to  meet  their  Loi*d, 
having  the  lamps  of  faith  bright  and  burning.” 
With  tAese  passages  compai-e  Ambrosius,  de 
lapsu  virg.  sac.  c.  5 ; Mai-cus  Gazensis,  ad  Area - 
dium  Imp.  apud  Baronium  ad  ann.  401 ; Gregor. 
Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  lib.  v.  c.  11  ; St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  Lib.  Sacram.  de  sabbato  sancto ; Al- 


cuinus,  de  Div.  off.  de  sabbato  sancto ; Amala- 
rius,  de  eccl.  off.  lib.  i.  c.  18  ; Rabanus,  de  Inst. 
Clcr.  lib.  ii.  c.  38,  39  ; St.  Ivo,  of  Chartres,  de 
Sacramento  Neophytorum ; and  the  Or  do  Bap - 
tismi  xviii.  in  Martene,  de  Ant.  Eccl.  Bit.  tom.  i. 
p.  78. 

§ 60.  The  wearing  of  white  garments  (\fuKti- 
fxovfiv  or  \a/jLirpo<pop(?v  in  Greek  writers)  br 
the  newly  baptized  was  of  universal  custom 
both  in  West  and  East,  and  this  was  continued 
throughout  the  week  to  the  Lord’s  Day 
immediately  following,  thence  called  the  “Do- 
minica in  albis  depositis,”  the  KvpiauT)  tt)s 
SiaKaivqai/jiov  (Goar,  Euchol.  Grace,  p.  373)  of 
the  Greeks.  By  their  colour  these  garments 
were  significant  both  of  innocence  and  of  joy 
(Marriott,  Vestiarium  Christianum,  p.  182,  n. 
19),  and  by  their  material,  which  was  generally 
linen,  they  were  associated  with  the  idea  of  de- 
liverance from  death  (Philo  de  Somniis,  p.  597. 
Paris,  fol.  1640,  and  Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Fabiol. 
Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  574.  Paris,  fol.  1693).  The 
-allusions  to  this  practice  in  early  writers  are  in- 
numerable. It  will  suffice  here  to  state  a few 
particulars  as  to  the  various  vestments  of  which 
we  find  mention. 

§ 61.  The  Alb.  The  outer  garment,  vestis 
alba,  or  simply  “alba”  (q.  v.),  Xapirpa  or  \cvktj 
iad-qs,  or  ep.<puTioi >,  was  pi*obably  not  unlike 
that  worn  in  early  times  as  a vestment  of  holy 
ministry.  In  some  instances  we  hear  of  this 
being  kept  as  a memorial  of  baptism,  to  serve  as  a 
covering  for  the  body  after  death  (Antonini  Mart. 
Itinerarium:  “induti  sindones  . . . quas  sibi  ad 
sepultui*am  sei’vant.”)  So  Constantine  the  Great, 
dying  shortly  after  his  baptism,  was  buried  ,oer’ 
avrur  rwv  e/Mpwriwi',  in  the  garaients  which 
he  had  then  worn  (St.  Germanus  Patriarch. 
De  Sanctis  Synodis  etc.  apud  Spicil.  Bom.  A. 
Mai,  tom.  vii.  § 14).  And  so  Probus  Anicius  in 
his  epitaph  (Bosio,  Bom.  Subt.  p.  47)  is  described 
as  one,  “Qui  nova  decedens  muneris  aetherii 
vestimenta  tulit.”  At  other  times  these  white 
garments  were  presented  to  the  Church.  This 
is  implied  in  the  stoiy  of  Elpidophorus  and  the 
Deacon  Maritta,  told  by  Victor  of  Utica  ( De 
Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  v.  Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  tom. 
viii.  p.  699).  For  the  use  of  the  poor  they  were 
pi*ovided  gratuitously,  as  e.g.  by  Constantine 
the  Great  (Surii  Vit.  Sanctorum,  in  S.  Syl- 
vestro,  die  31  Dec.),  and  by  Gregoi-y  the  Great 
{Epist.  iv.  16  ; and  vii.  24). 

§ 62.  The  Sabanum.  This  word  (in  Gi*eek 
cra&avov ) as  originally  used  meant  either  a large 
wrapper  for  covering  the  body  immediately  after 
bathing,  or  a towel  used  for  di-ying  it.  The 
same  word  is  occasionally  used  (as  by  Victor 
Uticensis)  in  speaking  of  baptismal  vestments, 
and  it  is  used  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day. 
A letter  is  extant  from  Pope  Paul  I.  in  which 
he  thanks  King  Pepin  for  having  sent  him  the 
“ Sabanum  ” used  at  the  baptism  of  the  king’s 
daughter  Gislana.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
is  identical  with  the  “ alba  ” or  no. 

§ 63.  The  Chrismale.  This  was  a piece  of 
white  linen  tied  l’ound  the  head,  and  intended 
to  l-etain  the  chrism  upon  the  head  throughout 
the  week  “ in  albis.” 

§ 64.  The  twisted  thread.  In  the  Armenian 
rite,  as  still  celebrated,  there  is  a curious  relic 
of  the  pnmitive  customs  in  regard  of  baptismal 
dress.  We  here  read  [Translation,  unpublished, 
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bv  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan]  of  the  priest  “ twist- 
ing the  thread.”  And  the  Catholicos  (bishop) 
Joseph,  in  his  Russian  translation  of  this  order 
of  baptism,  enlarges  this  rubric  as  follows: 
“ While  the  choir  sings,  the  priest  takes  two 
threads,  one  white  and  the  other  red,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  water  and  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  the  side  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He 
lifts  them  up  under  the  holy  cross,  and  lays  them 
*.it  last  upon  the  catechumen  or  child  to  be  bap- 
tized.” There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a 
last  trace  of  former  white  baptismal  robes  with 
red  embroidery.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed 
by  some  references  in  ancient  authors.  A MS. 
at  Turin,  of  unknown  authorship  and  date  [from 
internal  evidence  it  appears  to  the  writer  to  be 
of  the  11th  century],  thus  describes  the  “ chris- 
male.”  “Induitur  deinde  chrismali  neophytus, 
scilicet  alba  veste  quae  instar  cappae  lineae  capu- 
tium  habet,  quo  caput  quasi  quadam  mitra  ope- 
ritur,  et  filo  rubeo  supersuitur.”  Durandus  too 
(Rationale  Dio.  Off.  lib.  vi.  c.  82),  mentions  a 
custom  still  existing  in  his  time  (13th  century) 
in  Narbonne,  that  the  white  garment  of  the  bap- 
tized had  sewn  upon  it  a red  band  like  a ‘ co- 
rona.’ And  the  same  combination  of  colours 
was  still  preserved  in  the  usage  of  the  Ethiopic 
Church  two  centuries  ago  (Ludolf,  Hist.  Aethiop. 
lib.  iii.  cap. -6),  and  may  be  traced  back  in  Africa 
to  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  Victor  of  Utica 
( de  Pers.  Vand.  lib.  ii.)  speaks  of  the  white 
robe  as  “ purpura  sanguinis  Christi  decoratam.” 

§ 65.  The  Chaplet  (corona  or  (rretpavos).  The 
earliest  certain  reference  to  this  as  worn  by 
Neophytes  is  in  the  ritual  of  Alexandria  de- 
scribed by  Patriarch  Severus  in  the  7th  centuiy. 
“ Then  (i.  e.  after  baptism  and  unction)  he  takes 
the  baptized  to  the  altar,  and  gives  them  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  priest  crowns 
them  with  garlands”  (Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  Paris 
1(554,  tom.  vi.  p.  25).  This  usage  was  still  main- 
tained at  Alexandria  200  years  ago.  Vansleb, 
describing  their  baptismal  ritual,  writes  as  fol- 
lows. The  priest,  “ trempe  dans  l’eau  du  bap- 
terne  la  couronne  et  la  ceinture  de  l’enfant  qui 
a e'te'  baptise',  et  lui  met  cette  couronne  sur  la 
fete,  et  il  lui  ceint  les  reins  de  cette  ceinture,” 
&c.  ( Hist . de  V Eg  Use  d’ Alexandrie,  Paris  1677, 
12).  Allusions  to  a similar  rite,  on  very  slight 
grounds  however  of  what  is  probably  merely 
metaphorical  language,  have  been  imagined  in 
the  Gotho-Gallican  Missal  (baptizati  et  in  Christo 
coronati),  in  St.  Chrysostom,  Catech.  I.  ad  Illu- 
minandos  (frav  hiahyya  [not  a chaplet,  but  a 
royal  crown],  avaSyarjarde  tuv  7]\iaKcSu  aKTivwv 
<pcu8porepas  e xov  ToavraxoQ^v  iKtnjbdlxras  \ay.- 
mi$6vas),  and  Catech.  II.  t by  arecpauou  rrjs 
hiKaioavvqs,  a quotation  from  Scripture.)  A 
passage  of  Gregory  Nazianz.  ( Oratio  xxiii.  ad 
i?iit.),  quoted  by  Augusti  for  this  usage,  has 
certainly  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  bap- 
tism, as  an  examination  of  the  entire  context 
will  conclusively  shew.  The  “crowns”  there 
spoken  of  are  the  words  of  public  encomium 
wherewith  St.  Gregory  welcomes  Heron,  a con- 
fessor of  the  faith,  comparing  him  to  one  who 
has  conquered  in  the  arena. 

§ 66.  Tasting  of  milk  and  honey.  This  sym- 
bolical usage,  like  many  others,,  originated  in  a 
prevailing  metaphor.  “ Quid  ergo  lac  et  mel  ? ” 
asks  Barnabas.  “ Quia  nimirum  infans  lacte  et 
melle  vivificatur,  sic  et  nos  fide  promissionis  et 


verbo  nutrimur.”  Tertullian  in  more  than  one 
passage  (see  § 12  above,  and  adv.  Marc.  lib.  i. 
c.  14);  Clement  of  Alexandria  ( Paedag . lib.  i. 
cap.  vi.) ; the  Third  Council  of  Carthage,  can. 
24 ; the  Constitutions  of  the  Egyptian  Church, 
§ 51  ; St.  Jerome  (adv.  Lucifer.  Opp.  tom.  ii. 
p.  180,  and  in  Esaiam.  cap.  lv.) ; and  the  Leonine 
Sacramentary  (Muratori,  Liturg.  Rom.  Vet.  tom. 
i.),  all  allude  to  the  tasting  of  mingled  milk  and 
honey  after  baptism.  The  rite  is  again  men- 
tioned by  Macarius  Bishop  of  Memphis,  circ.  a. 
756,  and  was  still  preserved  both  in  Alexandria 
and  in  the  Ethiopic  Church  two  hundred  years 
ago  (Vansleb  and  Ludolf,  referred  to  above). 

§ 67.  Pedilavium.  The  washing  of  feet.  A 
peculiar  custom  prevailed  in  the  early  Gallican 
ritual,  of  a symbolical  washing  of  the  feet  of  the 
newly  baptized,  having  reference  to  the  action 
of  our  Lord  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
(xiii.  1-16).  The  so-called  Gothic  missal, 
and  another  early  Gallican  missal  (Martene,  De 
A.  E.  R.  tom.  i.  pp.  63,  64),  both  contain  refe- 
rences to  this  as  a recognized  part  of  the  bap- 
tismal ritual.  In  the  first,  see  above  § 34,  im- 
mediately after  the  application  of  the  chrism, 
we  read,  “ Dum  pedes  ejus  lavas,  dicis,  ‘ Ego 
tibi  lavo  pedes.  Sicut  Dominus  noster  Jesus 
Christus  fecit  discipulis  suis,  tu  facias  hospi- 
tibus  et  peregrinis  ut  habeas  vitam  aeternam  ” 
(then  follows  the  impositio  vestimenti).  In  the 
second  of  the  two  documents,  a collect  is  given 
“ad  pedes  lavandos,”  which  follows,  as  before, 
immediately  upon  the  “Infusio  Chrismae.” 
“Dominus  et  Salvator  noster  Jesus  Christus 
apostelis  suis  pedes  lavit : Ego  tibi  pedes  lavo, 
ut  et  tu  facias  hospitibus  et  peregrinis,  qui  ad 
te  venerint.  Hoc  si  feceris  habebis  vitam  aeter- 
nam in  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen.”  In  yet  a 
third  Gallican  sacramentary  (Mabillon,  Mus.  Ital. 
tom.  i.  and  Martene,  De  A.  E.  R.  tom.  i.  p.  64) 
the  same  rite  is  noticed,  but  is  placed  after  the 
clothing  with  the  “Vestis  Candida,”  instead  of 
immediately  before  as  in  the  two  earlier  MSS. ; 
and  there  is  a slight  variation  in  the  terms  of 
the  collect  prescribed.  From  two  treatises  of 
doubtful  authenticity  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose 
(De  Sacram.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 and  De  Myster.  c.  6), 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  rite  was  in  use  at 
Milan.  In  the  first  of  the  two  passages  the 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  mentions  that  the  rite 
in  question  was  not  of  Roman  usage.  No  traces 
of  it  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Ambrosian 
ritual.  Allusions  to  a similar  rite  after  baptism, 
occurring  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  are 
not,  as  might  be  thought,  a proof  of  a similar 
usage  in  the  Africa*!  Church.  They  occur  in  a 
sermon  (De  tempore  160)  which  on  other  grounds 
had  been  judged  not  to  be  St.  Augustine’s,  but 
to  have  been  composed  by  Caesarius  Archbp.  of 
Arles  (|540).  He  quotes  the  words  of  a Gal- 
lican missal  still  extant  (Martene,  De  A.  E.  R. 
p.  64) : “ Secundum  quod  ipsis  in  baptismo  dic- 
tum est,  Hospitum  pedes  Invent, ” &c.  The 
48th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Illiberis,  forbidding 
the  practice  (neque  pedes  eorum  [qui  bapti- 
zantur]  lavandi  sunt  a sacerdotibus  vel  clericis), 
marks  probably  a previous  attempt  to  introduce 
the  observance  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  usage  elsewhere  existing.  No  traces 
of  the  rite  are  now  anywhere  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  baptism.  But 
a ceremonial,  similar  in  its  origin  in  which  the 
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Pope  takes  part,  forms  one  of  the  observances  of 
the  Holy  Week  at  Home  to  this  day. 

IV.  At  what  times  Baptism  was  administered. 

§ 68.  In  the  Apostolic  Age  no  special  times 
were  appointed  for  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism, this  being  determined  by  the  vary- 
ing circumstances  consequent,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
faith.  The  first  administration  of  Christian 
baptism,  properly  so  called,  was  on  the  first 
Christian  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.),  when  some 
3000  persons  gladly  receiving  the  words  of 
Peter  were  at  once  baptized  on  the  same  day 
(ver.  41).  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  viii.), 
when  Philip,  taking  occasion  from  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (cap.  liii.),  had  taught  him  the  glad 
tidings  of  Jesus,  was  straightway  baptized  in 
water  by  the  way  side.  The  jailor  at  Philippi 
(Acts  xvi.),  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  had 
been  spoken  unto  him  (ver.  32)  by  Paul  and 
Silas,  was  baptized  with  all  his  household  while 
it  was  night  (ver.  33  compared  with  ver.  25). 
And  neither  in  Scripture  nor  in  any  of  the  ear- 
lier Christian  writers  before  Tertullian,  is  any 
trace  to  be  found  of  the  setting  apart  of  any 
special  season  as  more  suited  than  others  for  the 
administration.  This  greater  liberty  of  the 
Apostolic  times  is  often  alluded  to  by  early 
fathers,  when  dissuading  men  from  the  indefinite 
deferring  of  baptism  under  pretext  of  observing 
the  fixed  times  appointed  by  the  Church  for  its 
more  solemn  administration. 

§ 69.  Special  seasons  spoken  of  by  Tertullian. 
The  first  mention  of  any  particular  season  as 
being  set  apart  for  solemn  administration  of  bap- 
tism, is  found  in  Tertullian  (de  Bapt.  c.  six.) 
writing  about  the  close  of  the  2nd  century. 
“ Pascha  ” (i.  e.  Easter),  he  says,  “ offers  a more 
solemn  season  for  baptism,  for  then  was  fulfilled 
the  Passion  of  the  Lord  into  which  we  are  bap- 
tized ....  And  afterward  Pentecost  ” (i.  e.  the 
whole  period  from  Easter  to  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost) “ is  a lengthened  time  for  the  preparation 
of  the  waters  (ordinandis  aquis).  Therein  was 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  celebrated  among 
the  disciples,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
bestowed,  and  the  hope  of  the  advent  of  the 
Lord  suggested.”  But  in  mentioning  these  as 
times  when  baptism  was  administered  with  more 
than  usual  solemnity,  he  is  careful  to  add,  that 
“ every  day  is  the  Lord’s  ....  no  hour,  no 
time,  unsuitable  for  baptism  ; the  solemnity  may 
oe  less,  but  in  the  grace  given  there  is  no  diver- 
sity.” Other  references  to  these  two  periods, 
or  one  of  them,  as  specially  observed  for  the 
solemn  administration  of  baptism,  will  be  found 
in  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory  Nazianz.,  St.  Chry- 
sostom, and  other  writers  both  in  East  and  West. 

§ 70.  Baptism  at  Epiphany.  Beside  the  two 
seasons  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  there  were  not 
a few  churches  in  which  the  Epiphany  festival 
was  observed  in  the  same  way.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  century,  Siricius  Bishop  of 
Rome  stated  (Epist.  ad  Himerium,  Labbe,  Concil. 
t.  ii.  p.  1018),  that  all  Churches  agreed  with 
that  of  Rome  in  an  exclusive  observance  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  But  - in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken. Many  Eastern  Churches,  and  not  a few 
in  the  West,  which  by  origin  or  by  subsequent 
intercourse  came  under  Eastern  influence,  ob- 
served Epiphany  (traditionally  the  time  of  our 


Lord’s  baptism  in  Jordan)  as  a season  for  solemn 
administration  of  baptism.  We  find  evidences 
of  this  in  the  churches  of  Cappadocia  (St.  Greg. 
Nazianz.  Orat.  xl.  pivto  ra  <pa> to),  at  Antioch, 
but  before  St.  Chrysostom’s  time  (this  by  in- 
ference from  a comparison  of  St.  Chrysostom’s 
Catechesis  I.  ad  Illuminandos ; Migne,  t.  ii.  p. 
268 ; De  Baptismo  Christi,  ibid.  p.  433,  seqq.  ; 
and  Horn.  III.  in  Ephes.  i.  ibid.  t.  xi.  p.  25);  at 
Jerusalem  (Typicum  S.  Sabae,  quoted  by  Valesius 
on  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  27 ; and  the 
Itinerarium , Antonini  Martyris) ; in  Africa 
(Victor  Uticensis,  De  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  ii.  in- 
ferred from  his  mention  of  baptism  when  “ appro- 
pinquabat  jam  futurus  dies  ....  Kalendarum 
Februarium  ”) ; in  Spain  and  Sicily  (Siricius  ad 
Himerium , already  referred  to,  and  Leo,  ad  Epis- 
copos  Siciliae , Labbe,  Concil.  t.  iii.  p.  1297) ; in 
Gaul  (see  Martene,  de  A.  E.  R.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p. 
2)  ; in  Ireland  (St.  Patricii  ....  Synodi , Ca - 
nones,  &c.,  ed.  T.  P.  Villanuova,  Dublini  1835  • 
Wilkins,  Concilia , p.  26,  can.  xix.  These  canons 
are  of  late  date  in  their  present  form,  but  pre- 
serve some  genuine  traditions). 

§ 71.  Other  days  were  observed  in  some 
churches.  Thus  we  hear  of  “ Natalitia  Christi,” 
or  Christmas,  in  Spain  and  in  Gaul  (see  Martene, 
as  above),  and  of  Festivals  of  Apostles  and 
Martyrs,  in  Spain  (Siricius  ad  Himerium ),  in 
Campania,  Samnium,  and  Picenum  (Leo  M. 
Epist.  136),  and  of  the  Festival  of  St.  John 
Baptist  (Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  cap.  9). 
All  days  were  allowable  for  the  more  private 
administration  in  cases  of  pressing  necessity  from 
sickness  or  other  causes. 

§ 72.  Roman  usage , however,  was  much  more 
strict  in  this  particular  than  that  of  other 
Western  Churches.  And  with  the  zeal  for  ritual 
uniformity  which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of 
that  Church  (Gregory  the  Great  a notable  ex- 
ception), her  bishops,  and  a series  of  councils 
more  or  less  under  Roman  influence,  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  confine  the  solemn  administration 
to  the  two  seasons  of  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

§ 73.  Papal  decrees  to  this  effect,  directed  to 
churches  of  the  Roman  obedience,  are  those  of 
Siricius  (385-398),  in  his  epistle  (Labbe,  Concil.  ii. 
p.  1018)  to  Himerius,  Bishop  of  Tarraco,  in 
Spain;  of  Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  writing  to 
the  bishops  of  Sicily  (Labbe,  Concil.  iii.  p.  1297); 
of  Gelasius  (492-496),  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania; 
Gregory  II.  (715-731)  to  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Thuringia,  and  Nicolas  I.  in  his  Responsa  ad 
Bulgaros,  cap.  69.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same 
Roman  tradition  seeking  to  assert  itself  in  England 
many  centuries  later,  in  the  face  of  a superstitious 
belief  on  the  part  of  some  that  it  was  perilous  to 
have  children  baptised  at  those  times.  So  we 
learn  from  the  language  of  Otto,  Cardinal  Legate 
at  the  Council  of  London,  a.  1237  (“Nonnulli  in 
Anglia  periculum  suspicantur  si  praefatis  diebus 
pueri  baptizentur.”  Wilkins,  Concil.  p.  650). 

§ 74.  Councils.  Identical  in  effect  with  the 
decrees  last  quoted  are  the  canons  of  a series  of 
provincial  councils,  extending  from  the  6th  to 
the  13th  century.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the 
Council  of  Gerunda,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
a.  517.  With  this  agree  the  Councils  of  Autis- 
siodurum  (Auxerre),  a.  578  ; of  Moguntia  (May- 
ence),  a.  813,  can.  4,  and  again,  a.  847,  can.  3; 
of  Paris  (Parisiense  vi.  a.  829,  part  1.  can.  7); 
of  Meaux  (Meldense,  a.  845);  of  Worms  (Worma- 
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tiense,  a.  868,  can.  1)  ; of  Tribur,  or  Teuver, 
near  Mayence  (Triburiense,  a.  895,  can.  12);  of 
Rouen  ( Rothomagense,  a.  1072,  can.  23) ; of 
Winchester  (Wintoniense,  a.  1074,  can.  7);  of 
London  (Londinense,  a.  1237). 

§ 75.  Imperial  and  other  authorities  were  not 
wanting  from  time  to  time  to  enforce  a practice 
which  popes  and  provincial  councils  were  thus 
continually  enacting.  The  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, a.  804,  direct  “ut  nullus  baptizare  prae- 
sumat  nisi  in  Pascha  et  Pentecosten,  excepto 
infirmo.”  To  the  same  effect  are  the  capitularia 
collected  by  Benedictus  Levita  (lib.  1,  n.  171). 
“ Ut  baptismus  non  fiat  nisi  statutis  temporibus 
id  est  Pascha  et  Pentecosten,  nisi  infirmitas  inter- 
cesserit.”  And  lib.  ii.  n.  171 : “ Ut  nullus  bapti- 
zare praesumat.  nisi  per  duo  tempora,  id  est  vigilia 
Paschae  et  vigilia  Pentecostes,  praeter  mortis 
periculum.”  Bishops  sometimes  made  this  ob- 
servance matter  of  special  injunction  to  the  clergy 
at  their  ordination  (St.  Hildephonsus  De  Cogn. 
Baptismi,  lib.  i.  c.  108  ; Rodulfi  Archiepisc.  Bitu- 
ricensis  Capitular,  n.  20  ; Ratherii  Veronensis 
Episcopi  Synodica,  apud  Martene,  Spicilegium , 
tom.  ii.),  or  desired  parish  priests  to  enforce  this 
duty  upon  their  people  from  the  pulpit  (Otto, 
Cardinalis,  apud  Wilkins,  Concilia , p.  650). 

§ 76.  Later  usage. — The  limitation  of  baptism 
to  one  or  two  special  periods  in  the  year  was  of 
advantage  in  the  first  four  centuries,  or  there- 
abouts, when  the  baptism  of  adults,  requiring 
previous  instruction  and  preparation,  was  still  of 
prevailing  usage.  But  this  limitation  no  longer 
served  any  important  end,  when  under  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  church  the  baptism  of  adults 
was  rare  and  exceptional.  And  accordingly  these 
restrictions  have  long  ceased  to  be  observed  in 
churches  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 

Places  of  administering  Baptism. 

§ 77.  Originally  no  limitation  of  place  was 
observed.  Water  by  the  roadside  (Acts  viii.  36- 
38),  private  houses  (Acts  ix.  18),  or  a prison 
(Acts  xvi.  29,  30),  were  all  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose.  And  in  sub-apostolic  times  we  find 
proof  of  the  same  freedom  from  all  limitation. 
See  Justin  Martyr,  quoted  above,  § 7 ; Clementis 
Becog.  lib.  iv.  c.  32,  and  lib.  vi.  c.  15;  Tertullian 
de  Bapt.  c.  4.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  tradi- 
tionary stories,  in  early  Hagiologies,  of  baptisms 
performed  in  private  houses,  in  prisons,  in  the 
public  road.  See  the  lives  of  St.  Laurentius 
(Surii  Vit.  Sand,  die  23  Julii),  of  St.  Apollinaris 
(ibid,  die  10  August),  and  of  the  Deacon  Cyriacus 
(ibid,  die  16  Jan.).  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  the 
3rd  century  that  we  meet  with  any  mention  of 
baptisteries  properly  so  called,  and  under  the 
name  “ baptisterium  ” (See  the  story  of  St.  Cyri- 
acus apud  Surium,  die  16  Jan.).  [Baptistery.] 

Baptism , by  whom  administered. 

§ 78.  In  the  first  five  centuries , or  there- 
abouts, the  rule  and  the  practice  of  the  Church 
was,  that  the  solemn  celebration  of  baptism, 
whether  at  Epiphany,  Easter,  or  Pentecost,  should 
be  presided  over  by  the  bishop.  The  earliest 
authorities  bearing  upon  this  subject  are,  St. 
Ignatius,  ad  Smyrn.  cap.  8 ; Tertullian  de  Bapt. 
c.  17  ; Constit.  Apost.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  (bishops 
and  presbyters  to  baptize,  deacons  being  in  at- 
tendance upon  them)  ; St.  Gregor.  Nyssen.  Or  at. 
si.  (Paris,  Morell,  fol.  1630,  tom.  i.  p.  656)  where 


1 baptism  by  bishops  and  presbyters  is  spoken  of 
. Council  of  llliberis,  a.  313,  can.  77,  decreeing 
j that  if  a deacon  baptise  any  one,  without  either 
bishop  or  presbyter,  the  sacrament  must  be  “com- 
pleted ” afterwards  by  the  benediction  of  the 
bishop ; St.  Jerome,  adv.  Lucifer,  c.  4 (saying 
that  neither  Presbyter  nor  deacon  have  the  right 
of  baptising  without  direction  from  the  bishop, 
though  even  laymen  are  frequently  allowed  to 
baptise  if  necessity  so  require).  In  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries  we  find  at  one  time  (Gelasii  Papae 
Epist.  ad  univ.  episc.  and  Isidor.  Hispal.  Off.  Eccl. 
lib.  ii.  c.  24),  a declaration  that  bishops  and  pres- 
byters are  the  only  proper  administrators  (cases 
of  necessity  excepted);  at  another  (Concil.  Hispal. 
ii.  a.  619,  can.  7),  the  vindication  of  the  supreme 
right  of  bishops  in  this  matter,  in  depreciation 
of  that  of  presbyters.  Of  the  practice  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  at  this  time  we  find  an  indi- 
cation in  a letter  written  by  the  people  of  Edessa 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.  451, 
and  inserted  among  its  Acta.  In  it  they  beg  that 
Abas,  their  bishop,  will  return  to  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  on  account  of  the  approaching  Easter 
Festival,  his  presence  being  required  for  the 
instruction  of  the  catechumens,  and  for  those  who 
are  found  worthy  to  receive  holy  baptism.  More 
remarkable  is  a somewhat  similar  letter  (quoted 
by  Martene  De  A.  E.  R.  tom.  i.  p.  7),  in  which 
certain  of  the  clergy  in  Italy  write  to  Constanti- 
nople, begging  that  the  emperor  will  allow 
Dacius,  bishop  of  Milan,  to  return  to  his  diocese 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  giving 
as  a reason  that  almost  all  the  bishops  custom- 
arily ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Milan  were  now 
dead,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  people  died 
witnout  baptism  (quia  cum  pene  omnes  episcopi, 
quos  ordinare  solet,  ....  mortui  sint,  im- 
mensa  populi  multitudo  sine  baptismo  moritur). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  this  that 
from  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose  to  that  of  Cardinal 
Borromeo,  if  not  later,  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  of  Milan  have  maintained  in  a variety  of 
ways  the  special  office  of  the  bishop  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  baptism.  Paulinus,  writing  (circ. 
420)  the  life  of  St.  Ambrose,  says  that  St. 
Ambrose  had  with  his  own  hands  baptised  more 
persons  than  five  succeeding  bishops.  And  in 
the  Caeremoniale  Ambrosianum , published  by 
Cardinal  Borromeo  (Martene,  p.  7),  it  is  stated 
that  the  archbishop  administered  baptism  solemnly 
twice  in  the  year,  at  Easter  and  at  Pentecost, 
and  also  at  other  times  throughout  the  year  in 
the  event  of  any  adults,  converted  from  unbelief, 
being  presented  for  baptism. 

§ 79.  In  later  centuries.  The  provision  last 
mentioned  will  of  itself  serve  to  suggest  why  it 
was  that  as  time  went  on  the  personal  action  of 
the  bishop,  as  the  recognised  administrator  of 
baptism,  became  gradually  less  and  less ; while 
that  of  presbyters,  deacons,  and  even  of  clergy 
of  the  minor  orders,  was  continually  increasing. 
From  the  time  when  the  baptism  of  adults  be- 
came the  exception  rather  than  the  prevailing 
rule,  and  when,  from  the  wider  extent  of  the 
Church,  the  number  of  the  children  brought  to 
baptism  was  continually  increasing,  the  older 
practice  of  the  Church  gradually  changed.  It 
was  revived  at  a later  time  by  missionary  bishops, 
such  as  our  own  countryman  St.  Boniface  in 
Germany,  or  St.  Otto  of  Bamberg  in  Pomerania 
(Hist.  S.  Bonifacii  and  Hist.  S.  Ottonis,  lib.  ii. 
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c.  19,  quoted  by  Marteue  De  Ant.  Eel.  Bit.  lib.  i. 
cap.  i.  art.  iii.).  But  with  exceptions  such  as 
these  last,  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule, 
the  tendency  in  most  Churches,  from  about 
the  close  of  the  5th  century,  was  to  make 
the  administration  of  baptism  of  less  prominent 
importance;  and  the  part  taken  by  the  bishop 
himself  became  gradually  less  and  less.  In  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  not  the  bishop,  but 
presbyters,  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  a special 
sense  the  ministers  of  baptism  (ministri  baptismi). 
And  even  at  the  more  solemn  ceremonies  of  the 
Easter  Baptism  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  the 
bishop  merely  inaugurated  the  ceremony  by 
baptising  a few  himself,  leaving  the  rest  to 
presbyters,  to  deacons,  or  if  need  were  to  acolytes. 

( Ordo  Romanus  apud  Mabillon  Mus.  Ital.  t.  ii., 
and  Martene  De  A.  E.  R.  t.  i.  p.  8,  col.  2.) 

§ 80.  Lay  Baptism.  Tertullian  (de  bapt.  cap. 
17)  and  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Lucif.  cap.  4 ; see  above, 
§ 78)  say,  in  effect,  that  for  a layman  to  baptise 
is  not  contrary  to  essential  Christian  principles, 
though  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  order.  And 
such  practically  has  been  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  in  all  later  times,  forbidding  lay  baptism 
as  a rule,  but  recognising  it  in  cases  of  necessity. 
See  as  to  this  the  Council  of  Illiberis,  a.  313, 
can.  38.  In  late  mediaeval  times  the  practice  of 
lay  baptism  became  very  common.  See,  as  illus- 
trating English  usage  in  this  matter,  the  Council 
of  Durham  (between  the  years  1217  and  1222; 
in  Wilkins,  Concil.  p.  575)  and  the  Council  of 
Oxford,  a.  1222  (ibid.  p.  594). 

§ 81.  Baptism  by  Women.  The  question 
whether  women  may  lawfully  baptise  is  first 
adverted  to  by  Tertullian.  Nothing  can  well  bp 
stronger  than  his  language,  diluted  though  it  be 
by  some  later  writers  into  the  assertion  that 
women  may  not  “publicly  baptise  in  the  church.” 
After  saying  (de  bapt.  cap.  17)  that  in  cases  of 
perilous  necessity  laymen  should  not  hesitate  to. 
give  baptism,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  women, 
though  they  took  upon  themselves  to  teach, 
would  scarcely,  with  all  their  presumption, 
attempt  to  create  a right  to  administer  baptism, 
unless  indeed  some  strange  beast  arose  like  to 
one  that  formerly  had  been.  That  former  one 
sought  to  do  away  with  baptism;  some  successor 
might  perhaps  seek  to  confer  baptism  herself. 
Compare  De  Virgin,  veland.  cap.  9,  and  De 
Praescript.  cap.  4 1 . The  Apostolical  Constitutions , 
lib.  iii.  cap.  9;  Epiphanius,  Haeres.  70;  and  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  a.  398,  canon  20 
(“  Mulier,  quamvis  docta  et  sancta,  viros  in  con- 
ventu  doeex-e,  vel  aliquos  baptizare,  non  pi*ae- 
sumat  ”),  are  all  to  the  same  effect.  Isidore  of 
Hispala  is  referred  to  (by  Augusti,  Denkw.  p.  115) 
as  saying  that  persons  baptised  by  women  ai-e  not 
to  be  rebaptised.  And  Joannes  Moschus  (Pratum 
Spirituale,  cap.  3)  says  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
canons  for  women  to  baptise,  yet  makes  an  ex- 
ception for  cases  of  the  last  extremity.  Even  as 
late  as  the  12th  century  we  find  Hugo  de  S. 
Victoi’e  speaks  of  it  as  still  with  some  a disputed 
question  whether  baptism  by  women  was  valid. 

§ 82.  Baptism  by  Heretics.  The  question  of 
the  validity  or  otherwise  of  baptism  by  heretics 
is  one  which  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the 
Church  in  the  3i*d  century  by  the  Donatist  Schism. 
The  dissension  thence  ai'ising  between  St.  Cyprian 
(supported  by  all  the  African  bishops  and  by 
several  of  the  Eastern  Churches)  and  Stephen 


Bishop  of  Rome,  is  on  many  grounds  of  great 
importance  to  early  Church  history.  But  this 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  The 
final  settlement  of  the  question  was  based  upon 
the  principle  that  the  unworthiness  of  the  minis- 
trant  cannot  mar  the  act  of  God,  or  as  was  said, 
that  the  wickedness  of  the  sower  affects  net  the 
vitality  of  the  seed.  Hence  the  question  of  re- 
baptising or  otherwise  was  for  the  most  part 
determined  simply  by  the  question  whether  the 
essential  elements  of  baptism  were  wanting  or 
no,  viz. : water  and  the  words  prescribed  by  our 
Lord.  If  these  were  employed  the  baptism  was 
regarded  as  valid,  though  irregular,  and  the 
person  so  baptised  was  admitted  into  communion, 
if  on  other  grounds  found  worthy,  after  impo- 
sition of  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 

§ 83.  Baptism  by  Pagans  and  Jews , and  excom- 
municate persons , has  been  held  to  fall  under  the 
same  rule  as  that  last  stated.  But  opinions  have 
not  been  altogether  at  one  upon  this  point.  See 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Martene,  De  A.  E.  R. 
lib.  i.  cap.  1,  art.  iii. 

§ 84.  Baptism  administered  in  sport.  Perhaps 
the  sti’ongest  illustration  of  the  feeling  of  anti- 
quity in  this  matter  is  affoi-ded  by  the  story  told 
by  Socrates  (Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  ii.  c.  16)  and  by 
Ruffinus  (Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  i.  c.  14).  When  Atha- 
nasius was  a boy,  so  the  story  is  told,  he  was 
playing  with  some  young  companions  on  the 
shore  at  Alexandria.  The  bishop,  Alexander  by 
name,  happened  to  be  looking  on  from  a distance 
as  they  played,  and  observed,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  they  were  imitating  the  cei-emonial  of 
baptism,  Athanasius  acting  as  “ boy-bishop,”  to 
anticipate  a phrase  of  well-known  Mediaeval 
usage.  “On  diligent  inquiry,”  we  translate  now 
the  woi'ds  of  Ruffinus,  “ both  fi-om  those  who 
wei*e  said  to  have  been  baptised,  as  to  what  they 
had  been  asked  and  what  they  had  replied  (the 
irrepwr-ficreis  and  the  anoKpiaeis,  above,  § 43), 
and  from  him  also  who  had  put  the  baptismal 
questions,  when  the  bishop  found  that  all  things 
had  been  duly  performed  accoi’ding  to  the  ob- 
servances of  religion,  he  conferi-ed  with  his  clergy 
in  council,  and  is  said  to  have  decided  to  this 
effect,  that,  as  water  had  been  poured  upon  these 
pei’sons  after  the  interrogations  and  responses 
had  been  duly  made,  their  baptism  ought  not  to 
be  repeated,  but  only  be  made  complete  by  the 
customary  sacerdotal  acts  (adimplere  ea  quae  a 
sacei'dotibus  mos  est).  Doubts  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  such  an  occuri’ence  ever  actually 
took  place  ; but  whether  the  story  be  true  or  no 
it  sei*ves  equally  to  illusti'ate  the  feeling  of  the 
Church  at  the  time  the  story  was  first  told. 

§ 85.  Baptism  self-administered.  To  make  this 
subject  complete,  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that 
on  one  occasion  the  question  arose  whether  bap- 
tism self-administered  was  valid.  The  question 
was  decided  in  the  negative  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  an  essential  distinction 
of  pei*son  between  the  baptiser  and  the  baptised. 
The  Council  of  Nismes  (a.  1283)  embodied  this 
decision  in  one  of  their  canons:  “Si  quis  se  ipsum 
baptizaverit  talera  non  esse  baptizatum  ecciesia 
judicabit.” 

With  what  matter  Baptism  was  administered. 

§ 86.  Of  water  as  the  material  element.  Water 
from  natural  associations  has  ever  been  associated 
with  ideas  of  life  in  the  minds  of  most  cultivated 
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nations.  And  to  Heathens  (Tertullian.  de  bapt. 
c.  5),  as  well  as  to  Jews,  it  was  associated  not 
in  thought  only,  hut  in  actual  ceremonial  usage, 
with  ideas  of  religious  purification.  This  was  the 
material  element  employed  in  the  Baptism  of  our 
Lord,  this  that  was  united  in  mention  by  Him 
with  the  Name  of  the  Spirit,  when  speaking 
(John  iii.)  of  the  gift  of  a new  spiritual  birth. 
And  this  accordingly  from  the  first  Christian 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.)  to  this  time,  has  been  re- 
garded in  all  parts  of  Christendom  and  at  all 
times  as  determined  by  divine  appointment  to 
be  the  material  element  in  the  administration  of 
Baptism.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  statement 
which  require  notice  are  the  following. 

§ 87.  Baptism  by  fire.  Philastrius  of  Brescia 
(Be  Haeres.  n.  viii.  apud  Biblioth.  Patr.  Galland. 
tom.  vii.  p.  489),  and  St.  Augustine  quoting  him 
as  an  authority  (De  Haeres.  cap.  lix.  BB.  tom. 
viii.  p.  20  s.  7),  speak  of  Seleucus  and  Hermas  as 
founders  of  a Sect  of  which  one  characteristic 
was  their  maintaining  the  only  true  baptism  to 
be  “ Spiritu  et  igni.”  And  in  an  anonymous 
Treatise  on  Heretical  Baptism  we  read  of  some 
who,  by  what  means  is  not  known,  produced  an 
appearance  of  fire  on  the  baptismal  water,  in 
order  to  complete  what  they  thought  necessary 
for  Christian  Baptism.  And  so  again  Irenaeus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  speak  of  certain 
heretics  (Carpocratians  and  Heraclians)  who 
branded  a mark  upon  the  ears  of  their  disciples, 
this  being  in  their  eyes  the  true  sealing  (cr<ppay'i- 
C^)  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

§ 88.  Baptising  with  wine  and  the  like.  The 
authority  of  a bishop  of  Rome,  Siricius  (a.  384 
to  389),  or  according  to  others  of  Stephanus  II. 
or  III.,  has  been  claimed  for  the  assertion,  that 
Baptism  in  wine  is  valid  though  not  to  be  allowed 
except  in  cases  of  the  last  necessity.  The  facts 
concerning  this,  much  disputed  by  Roman  Ritu- 
alists, may  be  determined  by  comparison  of  the 
following  authorities  : Antoninus  Augustinus  de 
emendatione  Gratiani,  p.  200.  Baluzius,  Eotae  in 
Anton.  August,  p.  431.  Martene  de  Ant.  Ecc. 
Bit.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Art.  xiv.  Bertini  de  Sacrament. 
Yindob.  1774,  p.  507.  Harduini  Dissert,  de  bap- 
tismo  in  vino.  Others  mingled  wine  with  water 
and  were  condemned  (Excerpta  Egberti,  a.  750 
in  Wilkins,  Concil.  p.  104)  for  so  doing. 

§ 89.  Baptism  with  sand.  In  one  cas^,  for 
which  Joannes  Moschus  is  the  earliest  authority, 
the  question  arose  not  as  a mere  abstract  dispu- 
tation, but  in  reference  to  an  actual  matter  of 
fact,  whether  baptism  in  sand  be  legitimate  or 
no.  In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
a certain  Jew  was  travelling  in  company  with 
some  Christians  through  a dry  and  desert  coun- 
try, when  he  was  seized  with  grievous  illness ; 
and  being  apparently  at  the  point  of  death 
begged  his  companions  to  baptize  him.  They 
replied  that  there  was  neither  priest  nor  water 
at  hand,  and  that  without  these  baptism  could 
not  be  had.  “ But  being  earnestly  adjured  not  to 
refuse  him,  they  divested  the  man,  and  sprinkled 
him  three  times  with  sand  instead  of  water, 
saying  that  they  baptized  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  Upon  this  (so  the  story  proceeds)  his 
strength  was  miraculously  restored,  and  on  their 
return,  Dionysius,  then  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
being  consulted  on  the  subject,  decided  “ Bapti- 
zatum  esse  Judaeum  si  modo  aqua  denuo  per- 


funderetur,”  in  other  words  that  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  his  Baptism  was  the  element  of  water, 
with  which  he  was  to  be  “perfusus.”  Autho- 
rities for  this  will  be  found  in  Joannes  Moschus, 
Pratum  Spirituale , cap.  176  (De  la  Bigne,  Bi- 
blioth. Patr.  tom.  ii.  pp.  1132,  1133),  in  Nice- 
phorus  (Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  iii.  c.  37);  and  the  story 
is  told  in  detail  by  the  Magdeburg  Centuriatv.-'S, 
who  are  quoted  by  Bingham  (Antiq.  book  xi.  e. 
2,  § 5). 

§ 90.  Baptism  with  milk.  Benedictus  Abbas 
Petroburgensis  (in  Gestis  Henrici  II.  ad  ann. 
1171,  edit.  Hearne  tom.  i.  p.  38)  states  that  a 
custom  prevailed  in  the  early  Irish  Church  of 
baptizing  the  children  of  the  rich  in  milk.  Oc- 
casional references  are  found  elsewhere  to  such  a 
practice.  See  Michelet,  Histoire  de  Prance , vol. 
i.  p.  263.  Note. 

§ 91.  Figurative  expressions.  Phrases  such  as 
“the  baptism  of  blood,*'  meaning  martyrdom; 
“ Baptism  with  fire,”  meaning  either  martyrdom 
(as  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  vi.  c.  4)  or  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  three 
different  passages) ; the  Baptism  of  Tears,  mean- 
ing Repentance  (as  in  Isidore  of  Seville  and 
others),  are  merely  metaphorical  expressions, 
bearing  indeed  upon  primitive  Doctrine,  but  not 
in  any  way  upon  primitive  Ritual  to  which  this 
article  is  limited. 

Modes  of  administering  Baptism  (by  Immex*sion, 
Affusion,  Aspersion). 

§ 92.  Immersion.  Passages  already  quoted  in 
this  article  will  have  sufficed  to  show  that  the 
ordinary  mode  of  Baptism  in  primitive  times,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  adults,  was  that  the  Cate- 
chumen should  descend  into  a Font  of  water 
(whether  natural  or  artificial),  and  while  stand- 
ing therein  dip  the  head  thrice  under  the  water. 
See  §§  11,  18,  49. 

§ 93.  Affusion.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  both  in  literature  and  in  art  of  an 
other  usage,  viz.,  that  of  the  bishop  or  other 
administrant  pouring  water  out  of  the  hand,  or 
from  some  small  vessel,  on  the  head  of  the  bap- 
tized. Thus  we  meet  more  than  once  in  Latin 
writers  with  the  expression  “ perfusus  ” applied 
to  the  Catechumen  (see  §§28  and  89 ; and  aqua 
infusa  § 84).  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
word  $aTTTL(f(iv,  whieh  is  used  in  Greek  Ritual 
in  speaking  of  the  act  of  the  ministrant,  might 
be  used  with  perfect  propriety  of  such  a pouring 
of  water  upon  the  head  and  body  as  that  now  in  , 
question.  One  common  mode  of  bathing  among 
the  ancients  was  the  pouring  of  water  from 
vessels  over  the  body,  as  we  may  see  in  ancient 


vase  paintings  (compare  Ovid’s  description  of 
Diana’s  bath,  where  her  attendants  “ urnis  capa- 
cibus  undam  Effundunt  ”).  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  almost  all  the  earliest  representations  of 
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Baptism  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  this  is  j 
the  special  act  represented.  Such  appears  to  be 
the  representation  in  the  fresco  from  the  Ceme- 
tery of  St.  Calixtus  here  engraved. 

In  the  picture  of  Our  Lord’s  Baptism  in  the 
Baptistery  of  St.  John  at  Ravenna  (Ciampini 
Vet.  Mon.  tom.  i.  Tab.  Ixx.)  dating  probably 
from  about  the  year  450,  our  Lord  is  standing 
ill  the  Jordan,  the  water  reaching  to  the  waist, 
and  the  Baptist  is  standing  near,  as  if  upon  the 
bank,  and  pouring  water  from  a shell,  or  from 
some  small  vessel,  upon  the  head  of  our  Lord. 
And  there  is  a similar  representation,  varying, 
however,  in  some  of  its  details,  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  also  at  Ravenna  (Ciam- 
pini Vet.  Mon.  i.  Tab.  xxiii.),  the  Mosaics  of 
which  are  said  to  date  from  the  year  553  a.d. 
And  it  would  seem  probable  on  a review  of  all 
the  evidence,  that  in  primitive  times,  while  adult 
Baptism  was  still  of  prevailing  usage,  the  two 
modes  hitherto  described  were  combined.  The 
dipping  of  the  head  under  water  took  place,  in 
some  churches  certainly,  so  we  find  clearly 
stated,  during  the  final  Interrogations.  And 
where  this  was  the  case  we  may  infer  that  the 
“ Aft'usio  ” or  “ Perfusio,”  the  pouring  on  of 
water  by  the  Ministrant,  took  place  during  the 
pronunciation  of  the  formula.  This  hypothesis 
of  a double  use  explains  some  difficulties  in 
ancient  authors,  more  particularly  in  the  Trea- 
tise De  Sacramentis  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose, 
and  in  the  Egyptian  Ritual  already  referred  to. 
And  it®  probability  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Armenian  Order  of  Baptism  even  to  this 
day  the  double  usage  of  Immersion  and  Affusion 
is  maintained.  There  the  actual  administration 
is  described  as  follows : The  priest  asks  the  child’s 
name,  and  on  hearing  it,  lets  the  child  down 
into  the  water,  saying,  “ This  N.  servant  of  God, 
who  is  come  from  the  state  of  childhood  (or 
from  the  state  of  a Catechumen)  to  Baptism,  is 
baptized  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  ....  While  say- 
ing this  the  priest  buries  the  child , (or  Catechu- 
men) three  times  in  the  water , as  a figure  of 
Christ’s  three  days’  burial.  Then  taking  the 
child  out  of  the  water  he  thrice  pours  a handful 
of  water  on  his  head , saying,  “ As  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on 
Christ.  Hallelujah.  As  many  of  you  as  have 
been  enlightened  by  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  put  into  you.  Hallelujah.”  (From  an  unpub- 
lished translation  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan.) 

§ 94,  Affusion  and  Aspersion  in  clinic  Baptism. 
In  one  case  of  very  common  occurrence  in  early 
times,  viz.,  that  of  the  Baptism  of  the  sick  under 
fear  of  approaching  death,  the  administration 
was  necessarily  by  Affusion  or  by  Aspersion.  And 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  we  find  the 
question  formally  raised,  by  one  of  the  African 
bishops,  whether  persons  so  baptized  ( [clinici , or 
as  they  were  also  called  grabatarii,  baptized  on  a 
sick-bed)  could  be  regarded  as  “ legitimi  Chris- 
tiani,”  could  be  supposed,  in  other  words,  to  have 
received  baptism  in  a legitimate  and  regular 
manner.  The  manner  in  which  Cvpi’ian  replies 
to  the  enquiry  (Cypriani  Epist.  Ixxvi.  al,  lxix. 
ad  Magnum ) shows  that  no  formal  decision  had, 
to  his  knowledge,  ever  been  given  previously  on 
the  question.  He  judges  of  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  him  to  the  best  of  his  own  ability 
(quantum  concipit  mediocritas  nostra),  and  ex’ 


' presses  an  opinion  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
water  was  applied  was  a matter  of  minor  im- 
portance, provided  that  Faith  was  not  wanting 
on  the  part  both  of  Ministrant  and  Recipient. 
In  the  ninth  century  Walafrid  Strabo  speaks  of 
Baptism  by  Affusion,  “desuper  fundendo,”  as  ex- 
ceptional only  (Be  Bcb.  Eccl.  cap.  20).  Not  till 
the  13th  century  (Augusti  Denkwiirdig.  cap.  ix.  § 
11)  do  we  find  proof  that  Affusion  or  Aspersion 
had  become  the  rule  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  older  practice  is  maintained  in  the  East  to 
this  day. 

Age  at  which  Baptism  was  conferred.  (Infant 
and  Adult  Baptism.) 

§ 95.  Infant  Baptism.  St.  Irenaeus.  Direct 
evidence  of  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism  first 
occurs  in  St.  Irenaeus,  who  was  born,  probably,  in 
the  year  97  A.  D.,  and  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John.  In  his  book 
against  Heresies  (lib.  ii.  cap.  39  al.  22)  he  says 
that  our  Lord  came  (into  the  world)  in  order 
that  through  Himself  He  might  save  all  men, 
infants , and  little  ones , and  children  and  youths 
and  elders , even  all  who  through  Him  are  born 
again  unto  God.  No  unprejudiced  interpreter 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  speech  habitually 
employed  by  Irenaeus  himself,  and  by  the  early 
fathers  generally,  will  doubt  that  when  Irenaeus 
thus  speaks  of  infants  and  little  ones,  as  well  as 
others  of  more  mature  age,  being  “ born  again 
unto  God,”  he  refers  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
baptized.  (For  Irenaeus’  own  usage  see  particu- 
larly adv.  Haer.  lib.  i.  c.  18  els  ittapvT)<riv  rov 
SairTiayiaTos  ttjs  els  debv  avayevi'^aeus,  and  cap. 
xix.,  where  authority  to  baptise  is  described  as 
“ potestas  regeneration^  in  Deum.”) 

§ 96.  Tertullian  was  of  full  age  before  the 
death  of  Irenaeus,  and  in  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
and  of  the  usages  of  the  Church,  was  second  to 
none  then  living.  And  he  gives  absolutely  con- 
clusive proof  that  Baptism  of  Infants  was  a com- 
mon practice  of  the  Church  in  his  own  time, 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.  With 
characteristic  freedom  he  expresses  his  own 
opinion  that  the  practice  might  wisely  be 
altered,  stating  reasons  for  his  opinion  (de  Bapt. 
c.  18).  But  he  nowhere  says  one  word  to  im- 
ply that  the  pi'actice  of  his  own  contemporaries 
was  an  innovation  upon  the  earlier  usage  of  the 
Church. 

§ 97.  Origen.  We  have  testimony  no  less 
decisive  from  Origen  as  to  what  was  the  tradi- 
tionary practice  of  the  more  Eastern  Churches, 
He  was  born  probably  in  the  year  186  A,  D.  and 
was  a disciple  of  Clemens  Alex,  and  an  inheritor 
of  his  great  learning.  His  language  in  several 
passages  shows  not  only  that  Infant  Baptism  was 
a recognised  practice  of  the  Church  in  his  own 
day,  but  that  in  his  belief  (and  no  man  knew 
more  of  antiquity)  had  been  equally  so  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  See  his  Horn,  viii,  on  Le- 
viticus (Obertlmr  t.  vi.  p.  137)  and  Horn,  xiv, 
on  St.  Luke  (t.  xiii.  p.  335),  where  he  argues 
that  infants  must  have  original  sin,  “else  why 
are  they  baptized  ? ’’-—-and  his  comment  in  Ep, 
ad  Rom.  lib.  v.  c.  vi.  (ecclesia  ab  apostolis  tradi- 
tionem  accepit  etiam  parvufis  baptism um  dare). 

§ 98,  Other  early  evidence,  but  indirect  and 
inferential  only,  has  by  some  been  cited  (Bing- 
ham C.  A.  book  xi.  ch.  iv.  §§  vi.  vii.)  from  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  and  from  Justin  Martyr,  More 
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conclusive  than  these  is  an  expression  of  Clemens 
Alex,  in  the  second  century,  when  ( Paedag . lib. 
iii.  c.  11)  he  speaks  of  twu  e|  vSdrwv  avacnvccixe- 
vwv  7raiStW,  the  children  that  are  drawn  up  from 
out  of  the  water,  in  a context  which  shows  clearly 
that  it  is  of  Baptism  that  he  speaks. 

§ 99.  Jewish  Proselyte  Baptism. — In  order  to 
complete  the  subject  of  the  evidence  for  Infant 
Baptism,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  argu- 
ments based  on  the  analogy  of  Christian  Baptism 
both  to  the  Proselyte  Baptism  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  given  to  infants  as  well  as  to  adults, 
and  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  administered  on 
the  8th  day  after  birth,  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  to  adults.  For  the  first  of  these,  the  Bap- 
tism of  Proselytes,  the  argument  from  analogy 
is  exceedingly  strong,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  practice  in  question  really  existed  before  the 
Apostolic  age.  Lightfoot  (on  Matt.  iii.  and  John 
iii.)  and  many  other  Hebraists  assume  the  pre- 
existence of  the  Jewish  rite  without  doubt.  To 
the  present  writer  there  appear  to  be  the 
strongest  grounds  for  this  opinion.  But  among 
Continental  scholars  at  the  present  time  the 
prevailing  opinion  appears  to  be  opposed  to  that 
of  Lightfoot.  A summary  of  the  arguments 
on  either  side,  and  full  references  to  the  best 
authorities,  will  be  found  in  Carpzovius  Anno- 
tationes  in  T.  Goodwini  Mosen  et  Aaronem.  Fran- 
cofurti,  4,  1748.  See  particularly  the  Notes 
on  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  § vii.  For  additional  authori- 
ties see  the  Bihliographia  Antiquaria  of  T.  A. 
Fabricius,  p.  385. 

§ 100.  The  Analogy  of  Circumcision  (adminis- 
tered as  this  was  in  infancy)  with  Christian 
Baptism,  is  recognised  both  in  Scripture  (Col.  2. 
ii.)  and  in  early  Christian  writers,  as  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryp.  lud. ; St.  Irenaeus  adv. 
Haer.  lib.  iv.  c.  xxx.  (this,  however,  open  to  dis- 
pute). In  St.  Cyprian’s  time  so  close  was  this 
analogy  considered  by  some  as  to  cause  doubt 
whether  in  view  of  “ eighth  day  circumcision  ” 
any  day  earlier  than  the  eighth  were  allowable 
for  Christian  Baptism  (Cypriani  Epist.  lix.).  St. 
Cregory  Nazianz.  expressly  appeals  to  this  as 
analogous  to  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism 
(Orat.  xl.  de  Bapt.  p.  658). 

§ 101.  Adult  Baptism.  The  general  conclu- 
sion, resulting  from  an  impartial  investigation 
of  all  the  evidence  now  available,  appears  to  the 
present  writer  to  be,  that  in  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  Christian  History  adult  baptism  was, 
from  a variety  of  concurrent  causes,  the  pre- 
vailing practice.  Yet  that  during  the  same 
period  infants  were  always  baptised  without 
delay  if  in  apparent  danger  of  death.  But  in 
the  absence  of  such  danger  their  baptism  was 
deferred  to  the  time  of  solemn  baptism  held  at 
Epiphany,  Easter,  or  Pentecost.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  many  cases  Christian  parents  may 
have  shared,  and  have  acted  on,  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Tertullian  in  the  second  century,  and 
bv  Gregory  Nazianz,  in  the  fourth,  and  thought 
it  well  to  defer  the  baptism  of  children,  cases 
of  grave  sickness  excepted,  till  they  were  able  to 
make  answer  on  their  own  behalf  to  the  inter- 
rogations of  the  baptismal  rite  (see  Gregor,  Naz,, 
Orat.  xl.  He  urges  the  baptism  of  infants  in 
case  of  danger , and  yet  shortly  after  advises  the 
deferring  their  baptism  in  other  cases  till  they 
were  three  years  old).  In  the  year  450  or  there- 
abouts, we  find  evidence  that  in  Syria,  if  not 


elsewhere,  the  baptism  of  infants  was  regarded 
as  not  allowable  only  but  matter  of  absolute 
duty.  (St.  Isaac  the  Great  in  Assemani  Bibl. 
Oriental,  t.  i.  221.  “ Let  the  lambs  of  our  flock 

be  sealed  from  the  first,  that  the  Robber  may 
see  the  mark  impressed  (§  4)  upon  their  bodies 
and  ti-emble.  Let  not  a child  that  is  without 
the  seal  (§  4)  suck  the  milk  of  a mother  that 
hath  been  baptized  ....  Let  the  children  c.f 
the  kingdom  be  carried,  from  the  womb,  to 
baptism.”) 

V.  Baptism  as  represented  in  Ancient  Art. 

§ 102.  Direct  Representations.  Of  two  modes 
in  which  we  find  baptism  represented  in  ancient 
art,  the  first,  that  of  direct  representation,  is 
confined  to  a very  limited  number  of  examples. 
The  earliest,  probably,  is  one  of  those  engraved 
for  this  article  (see  § 93)  from  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Calixtus  at  Rome,  and  believed  by  De  Rossi 
to  be  of  the  second  century.  It  serves  to  illus- 
trate what  has  been  said  above  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  one  customary  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  rite,  viz.,  by  pouring  water  from  the 
hand,  or  from  a small  vessel  held  in  the  hand, 
upon  a person  standing  in  shallow  water.  Two 
Mosaics,  at  Ravenna  and  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord  is  represented,  have  been 
already  described  (see  § 93).  Another  similar 
representation  is  painted  in  fresco  on  the  walls 
of  a chamber  in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus, 
originally  used  as  a baptistery ; and  yet  another 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  at 
Ravenna  (the  Mosaic  said  to  be  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury), figured  in  Ciampini,  Vet.  Monum.  i.  p.  78. 
Millin  (Midi  de  la  France ) has  engraved  (Atlas, 
PI.  lxv.  11)  a peculiar  representation  of  this  sub- 
ject from  a sarcophagus.  With  this  may  be 
compared  that  on  the  diptych  of  Milan,  figured 
and  described  by  Bugati  (Memorie  di  S.  Celso,  p. 
282),  and  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the  Arundel 
Society.  No  other  such  representations  are 
known  to  the  present  writer,  dating  certainly  from 
any  period  antecedent  to  800  A.D.  But  two  very 
curious  representations  were  engraved  by  Ciam- 
pinus  in  his  Monumenta  Vetera  (tom.  i.  p.  16) 
of  Sarcophagi,  to  which  he  attributed  a very 
great  antiquity.  In  the  first  is  represented  the 
baptism  of  a king  and  queen  (their  rank  being 
indicated  by  a Royal  crown  on  the  head  of  each), 
and  these  he  supposes  to  represent  Agilulfus  and 
his  wife  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards, 
baptized,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  year  590.  On  the 
other  sarcophagus  a somewhat  similar  scene  is 
represented.  A man  somewhat  advanced  in 
years  kneels  to  receive  baptism,  which  is  admi- 
nistered by  affusion  only,  water  being  poured 
upon  his  head  from  a small  vessel,  which  has 
been  filled  evidently  from  one  of  larger  size  (not 
unlike  the  upper  part  of  a modern  English  font) 
which  stands  near.  Ciampinus  supposes  (but  on 
very  slight  grounds)  that  the  event  represented 
is  the  baptism  of  Arrichius,  second  Duke  of 
Beneventum,  a contemporary  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  circ.  591  A.D.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
both  these  scenes  the  ministrant  of  the  baptism 
has  the  distinctive  dress  of  a layman,  while  all 
the  other  men  represented  are  designated  by  an 
ecclesiastical  or  a monastic  dress.  The  real  date 
of  these  sarcophagi  must,  however,  be  regarded 
as  extremely  uncertain.  To  the  12th  century 
belongs  a fresco  m the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
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nt  Rome  (ibid.  tom.  i.  Tab.  vi.),  representing  the 
baptism  of  St.  Romanus,  by  St.  Laurentius.  This 
embodies  the  tradition  alluded  to  by  Walafrid 
Strabo  in  the  9th  century.  “Notandum  non 
solum  mergendo  verum  etiam  desuper  fundendo 
multos  baptizatos  fuisse,  et  adhuc  posse  ita 
baptizari  si  necessitas  sit,  sicuti  in  passione  B. 
Laurentii  quendam  urceo  allato  legimus  bap- 
tizatum.  Hoc  etiam  solet  evenire  cum  provec- 
tiorum  granditas  corporum  in  minoribus  vasis 
hominem  tingi  non  patitur.”  The  baptism  of 
two  adults  by  St.  Paul,  represented  in  the  same 
plate  (from  a chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Puden- 
tiana)  is  probably  of  the  same  date.  To  the 
same  period  is  to  be  assigned  the  representation 
of  the  imaginary  baptism  of  Constantine  by  St. 
Silvester,  formerly  on  the  fagade  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  at  Rome  (Ciampini  de  Sac.  Aedif.  tab.  ii. 
tig.  4).  The  picture  engraved  below  is  from  a 
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Baptismal  Ceremony,  from  a Pontifical  of  the  Ninth  Century. 


Pontifical  of  the  9th  century,  now  in  the  S. 
Minerva  Library  at  Rome.  It  represents  the 
baptism  of  an  infant  and  of  an  adult,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  latter  is  represented  as 
wearing  a tunic  in  the  font.  This  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  literary 
evidence,  noticed  above  in  § 48.  The  en- 
graving in  § 43  is  from  the  same  MS.,  or 
rather  from  an  exact  copy  in  the  collection 
of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windsor. 

§ 103.  Symbolical  Representation.  From 
a very  early  period  indeed,  the  practice  ob- 
tained of  representing  baptism  symbolically 
under  a figure  due,  probably,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  an  expression  recorded  in  Mark 
i.  17  (“  I will  make  you  fishers  of  men  ”), 
and  to  the  parable  wherein  our  Lord  com- 
pares the  heavenly  kingdom  to  a net  en- 
closing fish  both  bad  and  good.  A well- 
known  passage  of  Tertullian  will  suffice  for 
illustration  of  this  symbolical  meaning. 

“ Nos  pisciculi  secundum  piscern  nostrum 
in  aquis  nascimur,  nec  nisi  in  aquis  per- 
manendo  salvi  sumus.”  We  smaller  fishes, 
alter  the  example  of  our  Ichthus,  are  born 
it-  watex-,  and  only  by  continuing  in  the 
water  do  we  remain  safe  (de  Rapt.  c.  1). 

We  find  the  same  figure  in  a passage  of  St. 
Hilary  (In  Matthaeum,  ed  Ben.  tom.  iii. 
p.  679),  in  which  he  says  that  in  the 
words  recoi'ded  in  Matt.  iv.  19,  “ The  future 
work  of  the  Apostles  is  set  forth,  in  di-aw- 
mg  forth  men,  like  fish  from  out  of  the 


sea,  into  the  light  of  the  heavenly  habitation.” 
And  to  come  somewhat  nearer  home  we  find 
St.  Patrick  and  his  nephew  Secundinus  fre- 
: quently  employing  the  same  language  in  re- 
ference to  the  missionary  work  in  which  they 
j were  engaged.  The  former  says  in  his  “Con- 
fession,” “ Valde  debitor  sum  Deo  qui  mihi 
I tantam  gratiam  dedit  ut  populi  multi  per  me  in 
j Deum  renascerentur  et  postmodum  consum- 
! marentur  ....  ldcirco  oportet  quidem  bene  et 
diligenter  piscari,  sicut  Dominus  praemonet 
dicens,  venite  post  me,  faciam  vos  fieri  piscatores 
hominum.”  And  Secundinus,  speaking  of  St. 
Patrick : — 

" Dominus  ilium  elf  git  ut  docerft  barbaras 
Natlones,  et  piscaretur  per  doctrinae  retia, 

Ut  de  saeculo  credentes  traheret  ad  gratiam, 
Dominumque  sequerentursedem  ad  aetheream.” 

This  symbol  of  the  fish  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Roman  catacombs,  and  in  various 
parts  of  France.  The  writer  has  observed  in 
manuscripts,  and  in  ecclesiastical  monuments 
of  various  kinds  at  Autun,  Clermont  Ferrand, 
and  at  Pains,  a peculiar  application  of  this 
symbol,  which  has  not  hitherto,  to  his  know- 
ledge, been  either  described  or  explained. 
Two  fklies  are  repi’esented  in  close  proxi- 
mity,  attached  the  one  to  the  other  by  a 
string  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  one, 
and  attaches  to  the  head  of  the  other.  This 
is  in  all  probability  a Christian  adaptation 
of  an  old  Celtic  symbol  familiar  to  the 
Gauls  in  Pagan  times.  Their  God  of  Elo- 
quence was  represented  with  a golden  coi-d 
issuing  from  his  mouth,  and  entering  the 
ear  of  one  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  speak. 
And  so  in  the  Christian  symbolism  of  Gaul 
at  a later  pei’iod,  He  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  is  repi’esented  under  the  well-known  figure 
of  an  IX0Tc  or  Fish,  drawing  to  Him  by  the 
power  of  His  Woi*d  one  who  is  himself  (in  the 
j language  of  the  Autun  insci’iption)  IX0YOC 
OTPANIOT  TENOc,  the  offspring  of  that  hea- 


n 

Capiial  from  the  Church  of  St.  Ocrmaiu  des  Pids  at  Paris. 
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venly  Fish.  This  representation  may  be  seen 
over  the  western  doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Autun, 
in  a MS.  Bible  (11th  century  probably)  in  the 
public  library  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  and  on  the 
capital  of  a column  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  at  Paris.  There 
also  appears  a modification  of  the  fish  symbol, 
which  is  probably  unique  in  its  kind.  Figures  are 
represented  which  are  half-man  and  half-fsh,  with 
their  hands  clasped  upon  a fish,  which  is  rising 
upwards  through  the  water,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut.  The  church  in  which 
this  capital  is  still  to  be  seen  is,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  the  oldest  in  Paris.  When  it  was 
built  in  the  11th  or  12th  century  in  place  of  a 
church,  originally  built  six  centuries  before,  the 
capitals  of  many  of  the  older  columns  were  pre- 
served, and  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
present  building.  And  on  these,  as  on  other 
grounds  which  cannot  now  be  stated  in  detail, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  representation 
dates,  in  origin  at  least,  from  the  very  earliest 
period  of  the  Gallican  Church.  (See  Marriott’s 
Testimony  of  the  Catacombs , $•<?.,  p.  142,  sq.) 

VI.  Literature. 

§ 104. — It  only  remains  to  mention  briefly  the 
chief  sources  of  information  upon  the  various 
matters  treated  in  this  article.  Details  as  to  the 
primitive  ritual  of  baptism  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  various  authors  and  treatises  already  quoted 
or  referred  to.  See  particularly  §§  27  to  40. 
Among  modern  authors,  who  have  treated  of  the 
Ritual  of  Baptism,  may  be  mentioned  Hugo 
Menardus,  whose  notes  on  the  sacramentary  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  abound  with  instruction 
upon  this  as  upon  other  matters  of  which  he 
treats.  The  treatise  of  Edmond  Martene,  De 
Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritibus , part  i.,  is  full  of  infox*- 
mation  as  to  Western  usages,  and  gives,  what  is 
of  especial  value,  a large  collection  of  the  earliest 
“Ordines  Baptismi.”  But  he  shows  little  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  authors,  and  his  references 
to  them,  and  occasionally  to  Latin  writers,  are 
not  always  exact.  Goar,  in  his  Euchologion 
Graecorum , gives  full  details  of  the  later  Greek 
rites,  and  his  notes  upon  these,  illustrating 
modern  usage  from  the  older  writers,  ax*e 
valuable.  Bingham  ( 'Antiquities , book  xi.)  does 
not  appear  to  have  investigated  the  early  ritual 
of  baptism  very  thox’oughly,  but  the  later 
editions  of  his  treatise  ai’e  of  use  as  containing 
in  the  notes  full  citations  from  the  original  text 
of  the  various  author’s  whom  he  quotes.  The 
Treatise  of  Augusti,  Archaologie  der  Taufe , form- 
ing  vol.  vii.  of  his  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der 
Christlicher  Archaologie,  contains  more,  and  more 
exact  information,  than  any  of  the  older  writers 
on  the  subject.  And  it  is  also  valuable  as  giving 
lists  of  writers  who  have  treated  either  of  bap- 
tism generally,  or  of  special  questions  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Binterinx  has  given  {Die  Vor- 
zuglichsten  Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  Christ-Catho- 
lischen  Kirche,  vol.  i.  pt.  1)  a fair  account  of  the 
ceremonies  of  Baptism,  with  abundant  citations  ; 
and  an  essay  on  Baptism  in  Wine,  Milk,  aixd  Sand 
(Denkw.  ii.  pt.  i.,  pp.  2-34).  [W.  B.  M. 

BAPTISM,  Angel  of.  Tei’tullian  in  his 
treatise  de  Baptismo,  cc.  5 and  6,  speaks  of  an 
angel  who  is  present  at  baptism  (baptismi 
arbiter),  and  who  prepax-es  the  waters  of  the 


font  (aquis  in  salutem  hominis  temperandis  adest 
— aquis  intei’venit),  and  under  whose  auspices 
men  ax*e  prepared,  by  the  cleansing  of  the  font, 
for  the  following  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (in  aqua 
emundati  sub  angelo  Spiritui  Sancto  praepara- 
mui-).  His  language  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
belief  that  this  may  have  been  a mere  ir  lividual 
speculation  of  his  own,  x-ather  than  a loctrine 
generally  accepted  in  his  time.  No  pa  allel  to 
this  language  has  hitherto,  as  far  as  tht  writer 
knows,  been  alleged  from  any  other  early  writers. 
But  in  mox*e  than  one  of  the  early  “ Ordines 
Baptismi”  there  will  be  found  expressions,  de- 
rived, in  all  pi’obability,  from  this  vei’y  passage  of 
Tertullian.  See  the  Article  Baptism,  § 29, 
whex’e  thex-e  is  the  same  allusion  as  in  Tex'tullian 
to  the  angel  at  Bethesda  (angelum  aquis  inter- 
venix’e  si  novum  videtux-,  exemplum  futuri  prae- 
cucurxdt.  Piscinam  Bethesdam  angelus  inter- 

veniens  commovebat de  Bapt.  c.  5).  With 

this  compare  the  “ Collectio  ” of  the  Gotho-Gal- 
lican  Missal.  “ Descendat  super  has  aquas  angelus 
benedictionis  tuae,”  and  again  “ qui  Bethesdae 
aquas  angelo  medicante  procuras ange- 

lum pietatis  tuae  his  sacris  fontibus  adesse  dig- 
nax’e.”  So  too  in  the  Liber  Sacx’amentorum  of 
Gelasius  Papa  (Martexxe,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Bit.  tom. 
i.  p.  66),  “ Super  has  aquas  angelum  sanctitatis 
emittas.”  [W.  B.  M.] 

BAPTISM,  Iteration  of.  {'AvaBanrlCfiv. 
Denuo  baptizare ; baptismum  iterare. ) It  has 
always  been  held,  as  matter  of  theory,  that 
baptism  once  really  conferred  can  never  be  really 
repeated.  And  yet,  from  the  2nd  centuiy  to  the 
present  time,  questions  concerning  the  repetition 
of  baptism  have  continually  ai’isen,  and  have  been 
determined  upon  other  considerations  than  that 
of  the  abstx*act  px-inciple  just  stated.  Yet  the 
px-inciple  itself  was  always  maintained.  Those 
who  rebaptized  heretics  did  so,  as  St.  Cyril 
Hieros.  says  (Catech.  i.  ox  atperiKol  ava^aivTi^ovrai 
iireidr)  rb  irpdrepov  ovk  i\v  fidirT nr pa),  on  the 
ground  that  the  former  (reputed)  baptism  was 
not  really  baptism.  And  baptism  administered 
in  cases  where  the  fact  of  previous  baptism  was 
open  to  doubt,  was  defended  in  terms  which  imply 
that  any  conscious  or  intended  repetition  of 
baptism  would  be  matter  for  grave  condemnation. 
(Non  potest  in  iteration's  crimen  devenire,  quod 
factum  esse  ornnino  nescitur.  Leo  M.  Epist. 
xxx vii.  ad  Leon.  Ravenn.  Labbe  t.  iii.  p.  1326). 
But  the'  abstract  principle  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  solution  of  the  more  difficult  question, 
“ what  constitutes  valid  baptism  ? ” 

§ 2.  Baptism  by  Heretics—  Among  the  ques- 
tions thus  left  open  the  most  important  was 
whether  baptism  given  by  heretics  and  schis- 
matics was  to  be  x-egarded  as  valid  or  no.  This 
question  came  prominently  befox*e  the  Church  in 
connection  with  the  Donatist  controversy  in  the 
3x-d  century.  St.  Cypx-ian,  supported  by  many 
bishops  in  the  East,  maintained  that  baptism 
given  “ outside  the  Church  ” (extra  ecclesiam), 
i.e.  by  schismatics  or  by  excommunicated  here- 
tics, was  not  to  be  accounted  valid,  and  was 
therefore  to  be  repeated  (in  theory,  given  for 
the  first  time),  in  the  case  of  penitents  seeking 
reconciliation  with  the  Church,  Similar  ques- 
tions had  to  be  determined  in  respect  of  the 
Marcionites,  Paulinianists,  Arians,  Eunomiam, 
and  others. 

§ 3.  Ultimate  decision. — The  ultimate  result  of 
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the  controversy  concerning  rcbaptization  was  the 
acceptance,  in  the  West  absolutely,  but  with 
more  of  reserve  in  the  East,  of  the  principle  that 
the  validity  of  the  Sacrament  depended  upon  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  Christ’s  Institu- 
tion (*.  e.  with  water  and  the  “ Evangelic  words  ”) 
without  regard  to  the  orthodoxy  or  otherwise  of 
the  administrator.  This  doctrine  finds  decisive 
expression  in  the  language  of  St.  Augustine 
(contra  Petit.  de  unico  baptismo , c.  3).  “ Si  de 

ipsa  Trinitatis  unitate  dissentientem  haereticum 
invenio,  et  tamen  evangelica  et  ecclesiastica  regula 
baptizatum,  intellectum  hominis  corrigo  non 
Dei  violo  sacramentum.”  And  again  in  speak- 
ing of  baptism  given  by  Marcion,  “ Si  cvangelicis 
vo'bis  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
Marcion  baptismum  consecrabat,  integrum  erat 
sacramentum,  quamvis  ejus  fides  sub  eisdem  ver- 
bis  aliud  opinantis  quam  catholica  veritas  docet 
non  esset  integra,  sed  fabulosis  falsitatibus  in- 
quinata.”  The  Council  of  Aides  (a.  448)  for  the 
reasons  stated  by  St.  Augustine,  allowed  the 
‘baptism  of  the  Bonosiani  as  valid,  but  rejected 
that  of  the  Photinians.  And  the  precedents  thus 
established  have  been  followed  in  the  West,  ever 
since,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions.  See  Baptism 
§§  82  to  89.  But  in  the  Eastern  Churches  the 
difference  of  tendency  indicated  in  what  has  been 
already  said  may  clearly  be  traced  in  other  cases. 
St.  Cyril  Hieros.,  as  we  have  already  seen,  says 
simply  that  “ Heretics  are  rebaptized,”  as  their 
baptism  is  not  reaUy  such.  And  with  this  ac- 
cords the  language  of  the  Apostolic  Canon,  quoted 
by  Photius  ( Syntagma  Canonum : Spicil.  Pom.  A. 
Mai,  tom.  vii.).  “If  a bishop  or  presbyter  re- 
baptize one  who  has  true  baptism  (rbv  Kara 
a\i]Q(iau  ixovTa  SairTiapia),  or  if  he  refuse  to 
rebaptize  one  who  has  been  defiled  ” (i.  e.  by 
a pretended  baptism — compare  St.  Athanasius 
quoted  below)  “ by  the  ungodly,  let  him  be  re- 
gained as  making  mockery  of  the  Cross  and  of 
the  Death  of  Christ,  and  not  distinguishing 
priests  (tepeas)  from  pretended  priests.”  With 
this  St.  Athanasius  agrees  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
expression.  The  Arians,  he  says  ( Orat . ii.  cont. 
Arian.  BB.  tom.  i.  p.  510)  are  in  peril  as  to  the 
fulness  of  the  Sacrament  itself.  “ The  baptism 
they  bestow  must  be  (&AAo  Uv  efy — falling  short 
of  absolute  assertion)  alien  from  the  truth,  even 
though  out  of  regard  to  what  is  written  ” [in 
Holy  Scripture]  “ they  make  pretence  of  naming 
the  Father  and  the  Son.”  And  again  to  the 
same  effect  (ibid.  § 43)  speaking  of  other  heretical 
bodies  which  do  but  utter  the  divine  names  (in 
the  Formula  of  Baptism),  but  without  a right 
intention,  and  without  salutary  faith,  the  water 
that  they  bestow  is,  he  says,  “ without  profit 
(aAvaireAes),  being  destitute  of  true  godliness,  so 
that  he  who  is  sprinkled  ^avriQi^vov)  by  them 
is  rather  defiled  in  ungodliness  than  redeemed 
with  the  ransom  of  Christ.”  This  aAvaireAes, 
“ without  profit,”  reminds  us  of  the  recurrent 
formula  of  St.  Augustine,  in  speaking  of  heretical 
baptism,  when  followed  by  repentance  and  re- 
ception into  the  Church.  In  heresy  men  may 
have  baptism,  though  they  have  not  (per  quod 
utile  est)  its  beneficial  effect.  On  repentance  and 
conversion,  “ prodesse  incipit  ad  salutem,”  that 
baptism  “ begins  to  avail  unto  salvation,”  which 
before  availed  ouly  to  condemnation  (De  Baptismo 
c.  Donat,  lib.  i.  cap.  xii.,  lib.  iv.  capp.  iv.  and 
xxv.,  lib.  v.  capp.  v.  and  viii.,  and  xviii.  &c.). 


A tone  like  that  of  Athanasius  may  be  traced  in 
the  decisions  of  various  Eastern  Councils  quoted 
by  Photius.  After  the  “ Canon  of  the  Apostles  ” 
already  quoted,  there  follows  Canon  29  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  which  orders  the  rebaptizing  of 
the  followers  of  Paulinus.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured (by  St.  Augustine  first,  De  Haeres.  c.  44) 
that  this  was  because  of  some  defect  in  the 
formula  which  they  employed.  This  is  very  pro- 
bable, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
canon  to  imply  this.  Forty  years  later,  at  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  a distinction  was  made. 
Canon  78  directs  that  Novatians  or  Photinians 
and  Quartodecimans  are  to  be  received  back  on 
conversion,  with  chrism  and  imposition  of  hands, 
and  then  adds,  “Moreover  we  rebaptize,  as 
heathens  ('EAArjvas)  Manichaeans,  Valentinians, 
and  Marcionists.”  See  further  Canons  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Syntagma  Canonum  of 
Photius. 

§ 4.  Eebaptizing  in  case  of  doubt. — The  second 
class  of  cases  involving  the  question  of  iteration 
of  baptism  was  that  of  children  whose  baptism 
was  matter  of  doubt.  This  question  was  formally 
brought  before  a Synod  at  Carthage  (the  Fifth, 
a.  425)  in  reference  to  children  redeemed  from 
slavery,  and  who  could  neither  themselves  recol- 
lect, nor  had  witnesses  to  testify,  whether  or  no 
they  had  been  baptized.  It  was  determined 
“absque  ullo  scrupulo  eos  esse  baptizandos  ne 
ista  trepidatio  eos  taciat  sacramentorum  purga- 
tione  privari.”  This  canon  was  re-enacted  by 
Cone.  Carthag.  vi.  a.  525 : and  in  the  East,  in 
almost  identical  terms,  by  the  Quinisext  Council 
(Constantinople  a.  691).  It  appears  again  in  col- 
lections of  mediaeval  canons,  and  amongst  others 
in  those  of  Theodore,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  Excerpta  of  Egbert  of  York,  and  the  Syntagma 
Canonum  of  Photius.  The  hypothetical  form  of 
baptism,  “ If  thou  art  not  already  baptized,”  &c., 
was  apparently  unknown  till  the  8th  century. 
The  earliest  example  of  it  is  found  in  the  Statu ta 
of  St.  Boniface,  Archbp.  of  Mayence  (Martene 
De  Bit.  Antig.  Eccl.  t.  i.  p.  59).  “ Si  do 

aliquibus  dubiurn  sit  utrum  sint  baptizati  absque 
ullo  scrupulo  bapti/entur : his  tamen  verbis 
praemissis : non  te  rebaptizo,  sed  si  nondum  es 
baptizatus  ego  -te  baptizo  in  nomine  Patris  et 
Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.”  Cases  of  doubt  arising 
from  other  causes  have  been  noticed  under 
Baptism,  §§  80  to  89.  [W.  B.  M.] 

BAPTIST,  NATIVITY  OF.  [Sr.  John 
Baptist,  Festivals  of.] 

BAPTISTERY  (Lat.  Baptisterium,  Greek 
BairTKTTnpiou,  also  Domus  illuminationis,  (pcon- 
< TTypiov ),  the  building  or  chamber  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
The  receptacle  for  the  water  was  called  in  Latin 
“ piscina,”  in  Greek  “ /coAwjujS^flpa,”  and  more 
rarely  by  some  other  names,  as  viroi/d/jLos,  lava- 
crum , natatoria.  Besides  the  receptacle  for  the 
water  a baptistery  was  furnished  with  an  altar, 
for  the  practice  existed  from  a very  early  period 
until  the  10th  century,  and  perhaps  even  later 
(v.  Martene,  De  Antiq.  Eccl.  Bit.  t.  i.  p.  153),  of 
allowing  the  newly  baptized,  even  if  infants,  to 
partake  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  earliest  ages 
the  administration  of  baptism  was  confined  to 
the  principal  church  of  the  diocese  ; and  this 
practice  still  exists  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  else- 
where in  Italy.  Pope  Marcell  us  (a.d.  304-309) 
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is  said,  in  the  Lib.  Pontif.,  to  have  appointed 
twenty-five  “tituli”  in  Rome  “as  though  (quasi) 
dioceses,  on  account  of  the  baptism  and  penance 
of  many.”  Many  passages  in  the  Lib.  Pontif. 
shew  that  baptisteries  existed  attached  to  many 
of  the  minor  churches  down  to  the  9th  century, 
and  it  is  probable  that  every  parish  church  in 
Rome  had  its  baptistery.  The  existence  of  many 
baptisteries  in  one  city  was,  it  would  seem,  al- 
most or  quite  peculiar  to  Rome. 

As,  during  the  earlier  centuries,  immersion, 
either  alone  or  accompanied  by  aspersion,  and 
not  merely  sprinkling,  was  deemed  to  be  the  pro- 
per mode  of  administering  the  rite  (v.  Martene, 
De  Antiq.  Eccl.  Pit.  t.  i.  p.  135),  a large  recep- 
tacle for  water  was  required;  and  as  Easter, 
Pentecost  and  the  Epiphany  were  seasons  specia’ly 
appointed  for  baptisms,  and  large  crowds  of 
people  were  therefore  attendant  at  those  feasts, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  a spacious  apart- 
ment in  which  the  sacrament  might  be  adminis- 
tered. When  on  Holy  Saturday  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom was  attacked,  three  thousand  men  had 
been  baptized,  and  many  more,  both  men  and 
women,  fled,  who  were  still  waiting  to  undergo 
baptism  (Chrysostom,  Epist.  ad  Innocent. ; Opp. 
iii.  518,  ed.  Montfaucon ; Palladius,  Vita  Chry- 
sost.  c.  9).  The  presence  of  the  “ piscina,”  or  re- 
ceptacle for  water  would  have  been  inconvenient 
in  a church,  and  all  the  space  of  even  a very  large 
edifice  would  be  required,  at  the  great  festivals 
above  mentioned,  by  those  attending  the  solemn 
services  of  those  occasions.  From  these  circum- 
stances the  practice  of  constructing  a building 
distinct  from  the  church  or  basilica  very  natu- 
rally arose,  and  though  we  have  no  existing 
baptistery  which  can  be  referred  to  any  period 
earlier  than  the  4th  century,  nor  indeed  any  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  building  of  one  before  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  where  in  Asia  or  elsewhere  churches 
had  been  built  at  earlier  periods  they  were  ac- 
companied by  baptisteries.  In  the  earliest  ages 
a river  or  a pool  may  have  served  as  a place  of 
baptism,  and  indeed  the  spot  in  the  Jordan  where 
our  Saviour  was  baptized  by  St.  John  is  said  to 
have  been  lined  with  marble  and  resorted  to  by 
crowds  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  (v.  Martigny, 
Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret .,  art.  Baptistere). 

That  Easter  was  still  in  the  8th  century 
chosen  as  a peculiar  season  for  baptism  at  Rome 
is  shewn  by  a passage  in  the  Lib.  Pontif.  in  the 
life  of  Hadrian  I.  (772-795).  This  Pope,  we  are 
told,  repaired  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  which 
supplied  the  baths  of  the  Lateran  palace  and  the 
baptistery  of  the  church,  and  from  which,  it  is 
added,  many  churches  were  supplied  on  the  holy 
day  of  Easter.  Charles  the  Great,  by  a capitu- 
lary of  A.D.  804,  ordered  that  baptisms  should 
take  place  only  at  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

Passages  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian  {De 
Cor  on.  Mil.  c.  3)  and  of  Justin  Martyr  ( Apol . 
i.  c.  61)  shew  that  baptism  was  not  administered 
in  the  church,  but  that  the  place  of  baptism  was 
without  it.  Such  places  of  baptism  are  believed 
to  have  existed  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome  ; in 
one  of  these,  in  a cemetery  known  as  the  Ostri- 
anum,  not  far  from  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  on 
the  Via  Nomentana,  St.  Peter  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  baptized.  The  spot  was  known  as 
“ ad  Nymphas  S.  Petri,”  or  “ fons  S.  Petri  ” 
(v.  De  Rossi,  Poma  Sott.  Crist.,  t.  i.  p.  189). 


Boldetti  believed  that  he  had  discovered  more 
than  one  of  these  baptisteries  ; but  Padre  Marchi 
says  expressly  {Mon.  delle  Arti  Crist.  Prim.,  &c., 
p.  222)  that  the  only  “ battisterio  cimiteriale  ” 
known  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  (1844)  Avas 
that  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pontianus.  This 
(engraved  in  PI.  xlii.  of  Marchi’s  work)  consists 
of  a small  cistern  or  “ piscina  ” supplied  by  a 
current  of  water.  The  piscina  would  appear  to 
be  between  3 and  4 feet  deep  and  about  6 feet 
across ; it  is  approached  by  a flight  of  steps, 
between  the  base  of  which  and  the  water  is 
a level  space  about  5 feet  wide,  on  which  the 
priest  or  bishop  may  have  stood  while  performing 
the  rite.  There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  an  altar, 
nor,  indeed,  any  fit  place  for  one.  Above  the 
water  is  a painting  representing  the  baptism  of 
Our  Lord,  and  on  another  side,  and  partly  hidden 
by  the  water,  a painting  of  a cross  adorned  with 
gems  and  throwing  out  leaves  and  flowers  from 
its  stem.  Two  lighted  candelabra  rest  upon  the 
arms  of  the  cross,  and  an  alpha  and  an  cmega 
hang  suspended  from  them  by  chains.  [See 
A and  a,  p.  1.] 

The  lighted  candelabra  are  no  doubt  in  allusion 
to  the  divine  illumination  of  the  soul  attendant 
on  baptism,  whence  baptisteries  were  often  called 
< puTLGTypia , as  has  been  remarked  above. 

This  baptistery  has  been  noticed  at  some 
length,  as  although  the  date  of  the  paintings 
which  decorate  it  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  cer- 
tainty, it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
now  remaining  of  a chamber  set  apart  for  the 
performance  of  this  rite. 

Of  the  construction  of  baptisteries  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great  we  have  abundant  proof. 
The  anonymous  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  who  visited 
Jerusalem  c.  A.D.  334  when  speaking  of  the  basilica 
which  Constantine  had  just  built  at  the  Sepulchre 
of  our  Lord  says,  that  by  its  side  were  reservoirs 
for  water,  and  behind  it  a bath  where  children 
were  “ washed  ” (balneum  a tergo  ubi  infantes 
lavantur),  that  is,  no  doubt,  baptized.  Eusebius 
evidently  includes  a baptistery  among  the  Exedrae 
of  the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  and  Paulinus 
of  Nola  {Ep.  12,  ad  Severum ) says  that  Severus 
built  a baptistery  between  two  basilicas.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  the  baptistery  as  having 
a porch  or  anteroom,  npoav\Los  o1k*s,  where  the 
catechumens  made  their  renunciation  of  Satan 
and  Confession  of  Faith,  and  an  iacor epos  oJkos , 
the  inner  room  where  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
was  performed.  This  shows  that  a well-con- 
sidered plan  for  such  buildings  then  existed. 

Constantine  is  usually  said  to  have  built  the 
baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  and  the  Lib.  Pontif. 
contains  a long  detail  of  the  magnificence  with 
which  he  decorated  it.  Niebuhr  understands  by 
the  account,  which  is  not  without  obscurity,  that 
the  walls  of  the  baptistery  were  covered  with 
porphyry  and  that  the  piscina  was  of  silver,  five 
feet  in  height ; the  water  is  said  to  have  flowed 
into  this  receptacle  from  seven  stags  of  silver 
and  a lamb  of  gold.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
lamb  stood  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  of  silver, 
five  feet  high,  and  on  the  left  one  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  metal. 
In  the  middle  stood  columns  of  porphyry  bearing 
a “ phiala  ” of  gold,  weighing  52  lbs.,  in  which 
the  Paschal  candle  was  placed.  As,  however,  the 
expression  which  Niebuhr  interprets  to  mean 
the  building  or  baptistery,  is  “fons  sanctus,”  and 
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the  expression  “ fons  baptisterii  ” occurs  imme- 
diately afterwards,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  not  that  the  build- 
ing (i.c.  the  baptistery)  was  constructed  of  or 
covered  with  porphyry,  but  that  the  piscina  which 
it  contained  was  of  porphyry  covered  with  silver. 
Niebuhr  and  several  other  writers  have  ques- 
tioned whether  this  part  of  the  Lib.  Pontif.  can 
be  relied  on  as  historical ; the  erection  of  images 
of  the  Saviour  and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Church  at  that  period,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
o*her  statements  of  a doubtful  nature,  must  throw 
considerable  doubt  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  account  of  the  buildings  and  donations  of 
Constantine  which  the  book  contains.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  but  that  Constantine  erected 
a basilica  within  the  Lateran  palace,  or  at  least 
converted  some  hall  of  the  palace  into  a church, 
and  a baptistery  in  all  probability  formed  a part 
of  the  group  of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  existing  baptistery 
owes  its  form  (though  it  has  undergone  many 
alterations  and  been  much  added  to),  to  Pope 
Sixtus  III.  (a.d.  432-440).  He  is  said  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Lib.  Pontif.  to  have  added,  as  a 
decoration  to  the  “ fons,”  the  porphyry  columns 
which  Constantine  had  collected,  and  marble 
“ epistylia  by  which  we  should  under- 
stand not  only  the  capitals  but  the  archi- 
traves, as  those  now  there  are  no  doubt 
antique,  and  have  inscribed  upon  them  six- 
teen verses  referring  to  baptism  (printed 
in  the  Besch.  v.  Pom.,  bd.  iii.  abt.  1.), 
which  are  doubtless  those  which  the  Lib. 
Pontif.  alludes  to,  though  by  a corruption 
of  the  text  they  are  said  to  have  been 
placed  not  on  the  architraves  but  on  the 
columns. 

The  building  as  it  now  exists  is  an  octa- 
gon about  62  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre 
of  which  are  eight  columns  of  porphyry 
carrying  antique  capitals  and  architraves; 
lesser  columns  are  placed  on  the  archi- 
traves, and  support  the  roof.  This  octa- 
gon is  entered  from  a large  portico  with 
apsidal  ends  which  may  answer  to  the 
irpoav\ios  oIkos  mentioned  by  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem. 

Hiibsch  (Alt.  Christ.  Kirchen)  asserts 
that  the  walling  as  well  of  the  octagon  as 
of  the  portico  to  a height  of  about  50  feet  bears  I 
the  stamp  of  the  Constantinian  period. 

Another  very  remarkable  building  at  Rome  is  ! 
no  doubt  of  the  period  of  Constantine,  but  it  is  i 
uncertain  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a bap- 
tistery or  as  a sepulchral  church.  This  is  the  I 
circular  church  close  to  St.  Agnes,  on  the  Via  ! 
Nomentana,  known  as  Sta.  Costanza.  The  Lib.  ! 
Pontif.  (in  vita  S.  Silvestri')  says  that  Constantine  | 
built  “ basilicam  Sanctae  Martyris  Agnetis  ” and  ! 
“ baptisterium  in  eodem  loco  and,  as  no  trace 
of  any  other  baptistery  has  been  found  near  the 
place,  this  church  has  been  usually  taken  to  be 
the  baptistery  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted 
book.  No  trace  of  a “piscina”  has  however,  it 
would  seem,  been  noticed ; the  building  was 
certainly  the  place  of  sepulture  of  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Imperial  family ; and  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  at  that  period  it  would  have 
been  deemed  right  to  bury  in  a basilica  or  a 
baptistery  any  person,  of  rank  however  exalted. 
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A building  very  similar  to  this,  the  circular 
church  at  Noceradei  Pagani,  known  as  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  was  no  doubt  constructed  for  a bap- 
tistery, as  it  possesses  a large  and  apparently 
original  piscina.  It  is  a circle  about  80  feet  in 
diameter,  with  an  apse  of  about  three-fourths  of 
a circle  in  plan,  projecting  from  one  side.  Thirty 
columns  arranged,  as  at  Sta.  Costanza,  in  pairs, 
support  arches  on  which  rests  a dome,  and  the 
aisle  has  barrel  vaults.  The  piscina  in  the  centre 
is  circular  and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
nearly  5 feet  deep ; within  are  two  steps  or 
benches  running  round  the  whole  circumference, 
and  there  is  a raised  wall  or  parapet  round  it, 
octagonal  on  the  exterior.  This  parapet  was 
decorated  on  the  outside  with  slabs  of  marble 
bearing  incised  patterns,  and  upon  it  stood  eight 
columns,  which  perhaps  once  supported  a canopy ; 
three  only  of  these  columns  now  remain  (v. 
Hiibsch,  Alt.  Christ.  Kirchen,  PI.  xvii.  xviii.).  The 
date  of  this  building  is  not  known  from  any  his- 
torical data,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
with  probability  to  the  5th  century. 

Another  baptistery,  which,  though  probably 
considerably  older  than  that  at  Nocera,  has  the 
piscina  arranged  in  a very  similar  manner,  is 
that  at  Aquileia.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  but  the 
annexed  woodcut  copied  from  the  engraving  in 


Baptistery  at  Aquileia. 

the  Mittelalterliche  Kunstdenkmale  des  (Esterrei- 
chischen  Kaiserstaates,  by  Heider  and  Eitelberger 
(bd.  i.  s.  119),  will  give  a good  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  a baptistery  at  the  period  was  arranged. 
The  piscina  is  hexagonal,  and  would  seem  to  have 
one  step  and  a low  parapet  wall  on  the  outside, 
and  two  steps  in  the  inside.  The  authors  of 
the  above-quoted  work,  however,  state  that  the 
number  of  steps  is  five,  meaning  probably  that 
any  one  ascending  from  the  floor  and  descending 
to  the  bottom  of  the  piscina  would  mount  two 
steps  and  descend  three.  In  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  octagon  is  a small  apse. 

This  baptistery  is  entered  by  a vaulted  passage- 
like building  in  three  compartments,  which  bears 
the  name  of  “ Chiesa  dei  Pagani,”  and  probably 
served  as  a place  of  assemblage  and  instruction 
for  the  catechumens  before  they  were  admitted 
to  baptism.  It  appears  to  have  had  an  upper 
story,  which  may  have  been  set  apart  for  women, 
as  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  such  a 
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separation  of  the  sexes  was  practised  in  the  bap- 
tisteries or  the  apartments  connected  with  them. 

No  one  of  the  baptisteries  of  this  period  has 
come  down  to  the  present  time  in  a more  un- 
altered condition  than  that  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Ravenna,  known,  like  many  other  baptisteries  in 
Italy,  as  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte. 

It  was,  if  not  built,  at  least  renovated  and 
decorated  by  Neon,  archbishop  from  A.D.  425  to 
430,  as  an  inscription  (v.  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon. 
t.  i.  cap.  xxv.)  formerly  existing  within  it  testi- 
fied. Hiibsch  (Alt.  Christ.  Kirchen ) expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  decorations  now  existing  may  be 
considered  as  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely, 


Lower  Story. 


the  work  of  Neon.  The  occurrence  of  a mono- 
gram, which  may  be  read  Maximianus  (Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  in  the  time  of  Justinian),  of 
an  inscription  in  the  mosaics,  which  appears  to 
refer  to  Theodoric  the  Great  (Webb,  Contin. 
Eccles.  p.  428),  and  very  close  similarity  in  the 
patterns  of  the  marble  inlay  on  the  walls  to 
those  in  St.  Sophia’s  at  Constantinople,  and  in 
the  Duomo  at  Parenzo,  in  Istria,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  work  of  decoration  was  only 
gradually  executed  and  not  completed  until  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  annexed,  the  build- 
ing is  an  octagon,  with  two  niches  or  apses ; it 


Baptistery  at  Ravenna  (horizontal  sections). 


measures  about  40  feet  in  diameter.  Recent 
excavations  have  shewn  that  there  were  origin- 
ally four  apses.  In  the  centre  is  the  piscina, 


Baptistery  at  Ravenna  (Elevation). 


which,  according  to  Hiibsch,  is  probably  original. 
The  semi-circular  indentation  in  one  side,  in  which 
the  priest  stood  while  baptizing,  is  remarkable. 


This  baptistery  affords  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  internal  decoration  of  the  period,  carried 
through  the  whole  of  a building,  now  existing  in 


Baptistery  at  Ravenna  (Vertical  Section). 


Europe;  the  architectural  arrangement  will  bo 
understood  from  the  elevation  and  the  section. 
The  columns  and  arches  are  of  marble,  and  the 
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lower  part  of  the  walls  is  lined  with  the  same 
material  in  long  slabs ; above  this  are  panels  of 
“opus  sectile,”  marqueterie  in  porphyry,  ser- 
pentine, marbles  of  various  colours,  and  brick. 
Beneath  the  arches  carried  by  the  upper  range 
of  columns  are  figures  of  saints  (?)  executed  in 
stucco  in  low  relief,  as  to  the  age  of  which  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  dome  is 
covered  with  mosaic ; in  the  centre  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord  is  represented,  round  this  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  below  them  a range  of  eight  com- 
partments, in  each  of  these  are  alternately  two 
cathedrae  placed  under  canopies  with  an  altar 
between  them,  and  two  tombs  of-  an  altar  form 
standing  under  canopies,  between  which  is  wfhat 
set  ms  to  represent  a slab  or  low  tombstone  lying 
on  the  ground,  over  which  hangs  a mass  of  drapery 
supported  on  ornamental  posts.  The  meaning 
of  these  representations  has  not  been  clearly 
explained  ; the  cathedrae  and  altars  have  been 
supposed  to  symbolize  a council,  but  this  leaves 
unexplained  the  signification  of  the  tombs;  the 
altar-tombs  appear  to  stand  for  tombs  of  confes- 
sors or  martyrs,  as  wreaths  appear  to  crown  them 
and  lilies  or  palm  branches  to  spring  from  them; 
the  tombs  over  which  the  draperies  hang  are 
thought  by  Ciampini  (t.  i.  p.  178)  to  represent  the 
tombs  of  bishops.  The  intention  may  have  been 
to  symbolize  the  whole  Church,  the  cathedrae 
standing  for  living  bishops,  the  tombs  for  saints 
and  bishops  deceased. 

The  church  now  called  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
in  Ravenna,  was  also  once  a baptistery,  having 
been  built  (it  is  believed)  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
doric  for  the  use  of  the  Arians ; it  is  circular  in- 
ternally, octagonal  externally,  with  a small  round 
ended  apse  projecting  from  one  of  the  sides  and 
a loggia  of  three  arches  from  another.  It  is  co- 
vered by  a dome,  on  which  are  mosaics  represent- 
ing the  baptism  of  our  Lord  and  the  twelve 
Apostles.  These  are  believed  to  be  of  later  date 
than  the  original  building. 

The  baptistery  of  St.  Sophia’s,  Constantinople, 
which  no  doubt  is  that  erected  by  Justinian,  has 
a portico  or  narthex,  and  is  rectangular  exter- 
nally, with  a rectangular  projection  containing 
an  apse ; internally  it  is  octangular,  with  on  the 
ground-plan  four  niches  (besides  the  apse)  on 
four  of  the  sides ; the  upper  story  is  octangular, 
with  a large  window  in  each  side.  It  is  placed 
near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  cathedral,  facing 
westwards  (Salzenberg,  Baudenkmale  v.  Constan- 
tinopel , pi.  vi.).  At  Parenzo,  in  Istria,  the  bap- 
tistery stands  in  front  of  the  duomo,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a square  atrium,  which  last 
position  was  one  frequently  adopted. 

The  preceding  examples  will  give  a sufficient 
idea  of  the  form,  arrangements,  and  decorations 
of  baptisteries  down  to  the  6th  century.  One 
curious  example,  which  perhaps  should  be  attri- 
buted to  the  7th,  is  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers : 
this  is  in  plan  an  oblong,  with  an  apse  projecting 
from  one  of  the  longer  sides ; this  apse  is  straight 
lined,  but  not  rectangular  on  the  outside  and 
five-sided  within.  Two  large  arches  in  the  end 
walls  make  it  probable  that  niches  existed  en- 
tered by  them.  A building  of  later  date  has 
been  added  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  apse,  so 
that  the  form  of  the  original  entrance  cannot  now 
be  determined.  The  piscina,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  oblong,  is  octagonal.  The  architectural 
decoration  is  partly  original  and  partly  made  up 
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' from  old  materials ; what  is  original  is  rude,  but 
has  something  of  a classical  character  (v.  Gail* 
habaud,  Mon.  Anc.  et  Mod,.,  t.  ii.). 

The  baptistery  at  Albenga,  between  Nice  and 
Genoa,  is  octangular  externally,  but  within  semi- 
circular ; three  rectangular  niches  are  formed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  on  the  eighth 
side  was  the  entrance.  It  is  roofed  by  a dome,  in 
the  drum  below  which  were  tight  windows, 
which  were  filled  with  slabs  of  marble  pierced  in 
patterns  of  circles  and  crosses.  The  vault  of  the 
niche  opposite  the  entrance  and  the  wall  at  its 
back  have  been  covered  with  mosaic;  the  labarum, 
doves,  and  a lamb  can  be  distinguished.  No  re- 
mains of  the  piscina  are  now  to  be  traced,  but  a 
perfectly  plain  cylindrical  font  stands  in  one  of 
the  niches.  Those  architectural  details  which 
are  original,  e.g.  the  slabs  in  the  windows,  are 
very  rudely  executed,  and  the  building  is  per- 
haps not  earlier  than  the  7th  or  even  the  8th 
century. 

About  A.D.  750,  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, erected  a church  to  the  east  of  his 
cathedral,  and  almost  touching  it,  to  serve  as  a 
baptistery,  and  for  other  purposes  (Edmer,  Vita 
S.  Breguini,  Ang.  Sac.  t.  ii.  p.  186).  It  was 
dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

During  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  baptisteries 
continued  to  be  in  full  use  in  Italy,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  Lib.  Fontif.,  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  five  bap- 
tisteries attached  to  churches  in  Rome,  between 
A.D.  772  and  A.D.  816.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
that  of  S.  Andrea  Apostolo,  rebuilt  by  Pope 
Leo  III.  (795-816),  we  are  told  expressly  that 
the  place  was  too  small  for  the  people  who 
came  to  baptism,  and  that  the  Pope  therefore 
built  a circular  baptistery  “ampla  largitate,” 
that  he  also  enlarged  the  “fons”  and  decorated 
it  with  porphyry  columns  round  about. 

Martigny  (Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.)  expresses  an 
opinion  that  in  France  the  practice  of  placing 
the  baptistery  first  in  the  portico  and  then  in  the 
interior  of  the  church,  began  in  the  6th  century ; 
but  the  passage  in  the  Hist.  Franc,  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  (1.  ii.  chap,  xxi.),  to  which  he  refers, 
seems  hardly  sufficient  to  prove  this  statement. 
St.  Gregory  himself  states  that  he  constructed  a 
baptistery  “ ad  basilican  ” (apparently  of  St.  Per- 
petuus, at  Tours),  and  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers 
was  evidently  a separate  building.  The  baptistery 
at  Frdjus,  which  according  to  Texier  and  Pullan 
( Byz . Arch.)  was  built  in  810,  is  also  a detached 
structure. 

In  Germany  and  Italy  baptisteries  were  built 
as  detached  structures  down  to  a much  later 
date ; but  this  was  not  an  invariable  practice, 
for  in  the  plan  for  the  church  of  St.  Gall 
[Church"],  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century,  there  is  no  detached  baptistery,  but 
a circular  “ fons,”  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nave  towards  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  surrounded  by  a screen. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  earlier  baptisteries 
were,  if  not  circular,  octagonal ; it  is  uncertain 
whether  these  forms  were  adopted  merely  from 
reasons  of  convenience,  or  as  symbolical.  The 
circular  form  was  that  almost  invariably  adopted 
for  a sepulchral  chapel  or  memorial  church,  and 
the  immersions,  with  which  the  rite  of  baptism 
was  in  the  earlier  centuries  invariably  performed, 
were  considered  as  typical  of  dying  to  the  world. 
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The  octagonal  form  is  said  to  hare  been  adopted 
as  typical  of  perfection. 

The  piscina  was  usually  octagonal,  but  some- 
times hexagonal,  and  sometimes  circular.  In 
Lusitania,  we  are  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours  ( De 
Gloria  Martyrum,  1.  i.  c.  23),  it  was  customarily 
constructed  of  variegated  marble  in  the  form  of 
a cross. 

Of  baptisteries  in  Asia  or  Africa  we  have  but 
little  information.  Texier  and  Pullan  ( Byz . Arch. 
p.  14)  however  state  that  small  baptisteries  are 
frequently  found  adjoining  ancient  churches  in 
the  East ; and  Count  de  la  Vogue  has  given  a 
drawing  and  plan  of  one  at  Deer-Seta,,  in  Central 
Syria  (Arch.  Civ.  et  Relig.  en  Syrie , &c.  pi.  117), 
of  an  hexagonal  form,  which  would  appear  to  be 
of  the  6th  century.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of 
three  doors,  one  in  each  of  three  contiguous  sides ; 
in  the  centre  was  an  hexagonal  piscina,  with  a 
column  at  each  angle. 

Mr.  Curzon  ( Monast . of  the  Levant , cap.  131) 
describes  as  entered,  from  the  vestibule  of  the 
church  of  the  White  Monastery  (or  Derr  Abou 
Shenood)  in  Egypt,  a small  chapel  or  baptistery, 
25  feet  long,  arched  with  stone,  with  three  niches 
on  each  side,  and  a semicircular  upper  end,  the 
whole  highly  decorated  with  sculptured  ornament 
of  very  good  style.  This,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
church,  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  order  of 
the  Empress  Helena. 

Besides  being  used  for  baptisms,  baptisteries 
were  used  as  places  for  assemblies.  Cuthbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  stated  to  have  built 
the  baptistery  mentioned  above,  in  order  that  it 
might  serve  for  “ baptisteria,  examinations 
judiciorum,”  and  also  that  the  bodies  of  the 
archbishops  might  be  there  buried  (. Anglia  Sacra , 
ii.  186). 

This  practice  of  burying  in  baptisteries,  though 
prohibited  at  an  earlier  period  (as  by  the  14th 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Auxerre  in  578),  was 
common  before  burial  in  the  church  was  allowed. 

Many  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were 
buried  in  the  baptistery  from  the  time  of  Cuth- 
bert, who  built  it,  until  a.d.  1067,  when  it  was 
burnt.  In  the  original  entrance  to  the  baptistery 
at  Albenga.  are  two  tombs  in  the  fashion  of  the 
“ arcosolia  ” of  the  Roman  catacombs,  as  early  as 
the  8th  or  9th  centuries. 

Baptisteries  appear  to  have  been  in  the  earlier 
ages  (at  least  in  the  West),  almost  always  dedi- 
cated under  the  invocation  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  [A.  N.] 

BARBARA,  virgin,  martyr  in  Tuscany,  circ. 
200  ; commemorated  Dec.  16  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.) ; 
Dec.  4 {M.  Hieron.,  Cal.  Byzant .);  Oct.  8 {Cat 
Armen.).  [C.] 

BARBARIANS,  BISHOPS  FOR.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  the  election  of  a bishop  required  the 
consent  or  suffrage,  not  only  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  over  which  he  was  to  preside,  but  of 
the  faithful  laity  also.  This  rule,  however, 
could  obviously  be  applied  only  to  countries 
already  Christian.  When  a bishop  was  to  be 
sent  out  to  a distant  or  barbarous  nation,  it  was 
required  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Can.  xxviii., 
that  he  should  be  ordained  at  Constantinople, 
to  which  city,  as  the  New  Rome,  equal  privi- 
leges with  “ the  Elder  royal  Rome,”  were  now 
to  be  assigned.  The  Bishop  of  Tomi  in  Scythia, 
is  an  instance  of  a missionary  bishop  thus  or- 


dained, and  commissioned  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople — the  consent  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  was  sent  to  minister  being,  of  necessity, 
dispensed  with.  In  the  previous  century  it  is  re- 
corded by  the  Church  historians  that  Athanasius 
ordained  Frumentius  at  Alexandria  to  be  Bishop 
of  the  Ethiopians,  when,  as  Bingham  remarks,  “No 
one  can  imagine  that  he  had  the  formal  consent, 
though  he  might  have  the  presumptive  approba- 
tion of  all  his  people.”  [D.  B.] 

BARCELONA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Barci- 
nonense  Concilium),  provincial.  (1)  a.d.  540, 
of  Sergius  the  metropolitan  and  six  suffragans, 
passed  ten  canons  upon  discipline  (Labb.  v.  378, 
379). — (2)  A.D.  599,  Nov.  1,  in  the  14th  year  of 
King  Recared,  under  Asiaticus,  metropolitan  of 
Tarragona,  and  eleven  suffragans,  against  simony, 
probably  in  compliance  with  the  representations 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (Baron,  in  an.  599,  § 23, 
from  Gregory’s  letters).  It  also  forbad  ordina- 
tions per  saltum ; and  ordered,  in  the  election  of  a 
bishop,  a choice  by  lot  from  two  or  three  candi- 
dates, to  be  nominated  by  the  “ clerus  et  plebs  ” 
of  the  diocese,  and  presented  to  the  metropolitan 
and  bishops  (Labb.  v.  1605,  1606).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BARCINONENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bar- 
celona, Council  of.] 

BARDINIANUS,  martyr  in  Asia ; comme- 
morated Sept.  25  {Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

BARNABAS,  ST.,  Legend  and  Festival 
OF.  There  is  a tradition  that  he  became  a 
believer  after  witnessing  the  miracle  wrought 
by  our  Lord  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  Heel.  i.  12,  and  ii.  1.)  It  is  also  said  that, 
he  was  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  at 
Rome,  that  he  converted  Clemens  Romanus  to 
the  faith  and  that  he  founded  the  churches  of 
Milan  and  Brescia.  But  these  and  other  state- 
ments about  him  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  There  is  however  a general 
agreement  of  testimony  about  the  time,  place 
and  cause  of  his  death.  From  very  early  times, 
in  the  Western  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  church, 
he  has  had  the  credit  of  martyrdom.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Jews  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  about  the  year  64 
A.D.  Tradition  says  that  his  death  took  place  on 
the  11th  of  June  and  that  he  was  buried  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Salamis.  No- 
thing however  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  his 
tomb  until  about  the  year  478  A.D. 

The  discovery  of  his  body  is  fully  related  in 
the  Eulogy  of  St.  Barnabas , written  by  Alexander, 
a monk  of  Cyprus,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  After  giving  an  account  of  the 
martyrdom  and  burial  of  Barnabas,  this  writer 
asserts  that  in  consequence  of  the  many  mira- 
culous cures  that  had  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tomb  the  spot  had  been  called  ' 
the  “place  of  healing”  {t6ttos  vyietas).  But 
the  cause  of  these  miracles  was  unknown  to  the 
Cypriotes  until  the  discovery  was  made  in  the 
follow4  ng  way.  Peter  the  Fuller,  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  a man  who  had  been  very  successful  in 
creating  dissensions,  was  endeavouring  to  bring 
Cyprus  under  his  episcopal  sway,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Word  of  God  in  the  first  instance  was 
carried  from  Antioch  to  Cyprus.  The  Cypriotes 
resisted  this  claim  on  the  ground  that  their 
church  had  from  the  time  of  its  founders  been 
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independent  of  the  see  of  Antioch.  Anthemius, 
the  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  a timid  and  retiring  pre- 
late, was  scarcely  a match  for  an  opponent  so 
able  and  experienced  as  Peter.  But  he  was 
encouraged  by  Barnabas  himself  who  appeared 
to  him  sevei’al  times  in  a vision.  At  the  saint’s 
bidding  he  searched  a cave  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  t6i tos  vyieias,  and  found  a coffin  con- 
taining the  body  of  Barnabas  and  a copy  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel.  He  px-oceeded  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  dispute  was  heard  before  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  and  in  support  of  his  claim  to 
remain  independent  he  announced  that  the  body 
of  Barnabas  had  lately  been  discovex*ed  in  his 
diocese.  On  hearing  this  the  emperor  gave  his 
decision  in  favour  of  Anthemius,  bade  him  send 
at  once  to  Cyprus  for  the  copy  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  and  as  soon  as  it  arrived  had  it  adorned 
with  gold  and  placed  in  the  impei'ial  palace. 
After  conferring  great  honoux-s  on  Anthemius, 
the  ernperor  sent  him  back  to  Cyprus  with 
instructions  to  build  a magnificent  church  in 
honour  of  Barnabas  neav  the  spot  whex’e  the 
body  was  found.  This  oraer  was  strictly  canned 
out,  tho  body  was  placed  at  the  x*ight  hand  of 
the  altar  and  the  11th  of  June  conseci’ated  to 
the  memory  of  the  saint.  ( Acta  Sanctorum: 
Junii  xi.) 

However  ready  we  may  be  to  reject  this 
account  of  the  finding  of  the  body  of  Barnabas, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
Eastern  Church  these  events  were  the  origin  of 
the  festival.  No  church  however  was  built  to 
the  saint’s  memory  at  Constantinople.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  from  early  times  the  day  was 
kept  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  honour  of  Bar- 
tholomew  as  well  as  of  Bax*nabas.  When  the 
second  saint’s  name  was  added  is  quite  uncei’tain, 
bxxt  there  ax*e  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  day  was  originally  sacx*ed  to  Barnabas  only. 
In  the  Menologium  Basilianum , edited  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Basil  in  the  year  886  a.d., 
the  day  is  the  joint  festival  of  the  two  saints. 
At  what  time  it  was  first  observed  in  the  Westexm 
Church  is  very  doubtful.  Papebrochius  asserts 
that  the  festival  was  not  kept  in  Eastexm  earlier 
than  in  Westex-n  Christendom,  but  he  has  not 
proved  this  statement.  The  day  occurs  as  the 
Feast  of  Bax*nabas  in  the  calendar  of  the  Venei’able 
Bede,  so  that  unless  this  be  one  of  the  additions 
made  after  the  authox’’s  death,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  day  was  observed  in  the  Westexm 
Church  in  the  8th  centuxy.  It  does  not  how- 
ever occur  in  all  the  old  sex*vice-books.  In  the 
Martyrologium  Romanum  it  appears  as  the  Fes- 
tival of  Barnabas  only. 

The  principal  account  of  the  tx-aditions  con- 
cerning Barnabas  is  the  work  above  referred 
to,  Alexandri  Monachi  Laudatio  in  Apost. 
Barnabam ; in  Migne’s  Patrol .,  Series  Graeca , 
vol.  87,  col.  4087 ; Sux*ius,  Vitae  Sanctorum , 
Junii  xi.  [W.  J.  J.] 

BARTHOLOMEW,  bishop ; commemorated 
with  Pachonxius,  Taksas  11  - Dec.  7 {Col. 
Ethiop .)  [C.] 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  Legend  and  Fes- 
tival of.  The  New  Testament  tells  us  but 
little  of  this  Apostle,  and  there  is  an  equal 
absence  of  any  great  amount  of  eaxdy  trust- 
worthy  tx-adition.  He  is  by  some,  with  a great 
show  of  probability,  identified  with  Nathanael, 


for  the  arguments  as  to  which  derived  fx'om 
scriptui*e,  see  Dict.  Bini..,  under  Bartholomew, 
Nathanael.  It  may  be  further  remarked  in 
favour  of  the  identification  that  in  such  a m itter 
Eastern  tradition  is  more  to  the  point  than 
Western  (considering,  that  is,  the  scene  of  this 
Apostle’s  labours  and  mai'tyi’dom),  and  that  the 
former  uniformly  identifies  Nathanael  with  Bar- 
tholomew. For  example,  from  the  Armenian 
and  Chaldaean  writers  cited  by  Assemani  (Bibl. 
Or.  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  4),  e.g.  Elias,  bishop  of 
Damascus,  and  Ebedjesu  Sobensis,  we  may  infer 
that  Nathanael  was  in  those  churches  included 
among  the  Apostles,  and  viewed  as  one  with  Bar- 
tholomew  ; in  fact,  Assemani  remarks,  “ Bartho- 
lomaeum  cum  Nathauaele  confundunt  Chaldaei  ” 
(ibid.  p.  5).  Moreover  in  martyrologies  and 
calendars,  both  of  Eastern  and  Western  Chui’ches, 
the  name  of  Bax’tholomew  is  of  constant  occux’- 
rence,  while  that  of  Nathanael  is  ordinarily 
absent,  which  would  be  strange  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a difference  between  the  two.  It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  that  the  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian  Chui'ches  seem  to  identify  Nathanael 
with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  for  in  their  Meno- 
logies  and  Calendax’s,  edited  by  Job  Ludolf 
(Frankfort,  1691),  there  is  no  mention  of  Simon 
the  Canaanite,  but  on  July  10  is  “ Nathanael  the 
Canaanite  ” (p.  33).  In  Greek  Menologies  also, 
under  the  days  April  22,  May  10  is  a similar 
identification,  as  also  in  the  Russian  Calendar  for 
the  latter  day. 

The  genex-al  account  given  by  tradition  of  the 
laboux’s  of  this  Apostle  is  to  the  effect  that  hi- 
px-eachcd  the  gospel,  using  especially  that  by 
St.  Matthew,  in  India,  where  he  suffered  max’tyr- 
dom  by  beheading,  having  been,  according  to  some 
writers,  previously  flayed  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v. 
10;  Jeroine,  De  viris  Illustr.  36,  vol.  ii.  651,  ed. 
Migne.  Cf.  also  Ado’s  Libellus  de  festiv.  SS. 
Apostolorum  in  Migne’s  Patrol.  Lat.  cxxiii.  185). 
In  the  appendix  De  vitis  Apostolorum  to  Sophx-o- 
nius’s  Greek  version  of  the  De  viris  Illustri'>u& 
allusion  is  made  to  the  Apostle’s  mission  ’Ix/Sots 
r o?s  KaXovfxsvois  evbaljxoaiv,  which  might  pos- 
sibly refer  to  Ax*abia  Felix,  and  it  is  added  that 
he  suffei’ed  in  Albanopolis,  a city  of  Ax*menia 
Major  (Jerome,  vol.  ii.  722).  The  latter  state- 
ment is  also  found  in  sevex-al  other  writers  (e.g. 
Theodorus  Studita  and  Nicetas  Paplilago,  vide 
infra : and  the  Martyi’ologies  of  Florus  and 
Rabanus),  generally  in  the  fox-m  that  the  Apostle 
suffered  thx-ough  the  machinations  of  the  priests, 
who  stiiTed  up  Astyages  brother  to  the  king 
Polymius  whom  Bartholomew  had  converted. 
See  further  the  Pseudo-Abdias’s  Acta  of  this 
Apostle,  published  by  Fabricius  (Codex  Pseude- 
pigraphus  Novi  Testamenti,  vol.  i.  pp.  341  seqq.). 

The  tenor  of  the  tradition  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  I’elics  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  on  the 
whole  consistent,  though  not  altogether  free  from 
difficulties.  Theodorus  Lector,  a writer  of  the 
sixth  century,  tells  us  (Collectan.  2.  in  Magn. 
Bibl.  Pair.  vol.  vi.  part  1,  p.  505  ed.  Col.  Agr. 
1618)  that  the  Emperor  Anastasius  gave  the 
body  of  St.  Bax-tholomew  to  the  City  of  Daras  in 
Mesopotamia,  which  he  had  x’ecentlv  founded 
(circa  507  A.D.).  We  next  find  that  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  centuxy,  a translation  had  been 
effected  to  the  Lipax-i  islands  (cf.  Gi’eg.  Turon. 
De  Gloria  Martyrum,  i.  33).  Thence  in  809 
A.D.  the  relics  were  transferred  to  Beneventum, 
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and  finally  in  983  a.d.  to  Rome,  where  they  lie 
in  a tomb  beneath  the  high  altar  in  the  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  island  in  the  Tiber 
(See  Ciampini,  De  Sacris  Aedificiis  &c.,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  58,  66,  who  refers  to  a temporary  transference 
of  the  relics  to  the  Vatican  Basilica  in  con- 
sequence of  an  overflow  of  the  Tiber  during  the 
Episcopate  of  Paul  IV.).  For  these  statements 
we  may  refer,  in  addition  to  the  writers  cited 
above,  to  a panegyric  of  Theodorus  Studita 
(ob.  826  A.D.),  translated  into  Latin  by  Anasta- 
sius  Bibliothecarius,  and  published  in  D’Achery’s 
Spicilegium  (vol.  iii.  pp.  13  seqq.) ; to  an  oration 
of  a certain  Joseph,  possibly  Joseph  Hymno- 
graphus,  a contemporary  of  Theodorus  Studita 
(Acta  Sanctorum , August,  vol.  v.  pp.  43  seqq.)  ; 
and  to  a panegyric  of  Nicetas  Paphlago  (Com- 
befis,  Auctar.  Nov.  Patrum , i.  p.  392). 

It  would  seem  that  not  before  the  eighth  cen- 
tury did  the  previously  existing  festival  com- 
memorating the  collective  body  of  the  Apostles, 
held  upon  the  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  develope  itself  into  festivals  of 
individual  Apostles  ; consequently  it  is  in  writers 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  that  notices  are 
to  be  looked  for  of  a festival  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  would  appear  to  have  originated  with  the 
Eastern  Church  (for  the  notices  in  Latin  writers 
are  later),  probably  with  that  of  Constantinople. 
Of  this,  indeed,  the  encomiastic  orations  of  Theo- 
dorus and  Nicetas  are  evidence,  and  we  further 
have  a direct  statement  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
(§  2)  to  the  effect  that  the  festival  of  this  Apostle 
was  then  annually  celebrated. 

It  will  of  course  follow  from  what  has  been 
said  that  in  the  more  ancient  Sacramentaries 
(e.g.  those  of  Gelasius  and  Gregory)  in  their 
original  form  there  is  no  trace  of  a festival  of 
this  Apostle,  nor  indeed  is  there  in  any  Latin 
writer  for  a considerable  time  after  their  date. 
As  to  the  special  day  or  days  on  which  this 
festival  was  held,  very  great  divex’sity  exists  in 
ancient  Martyrologies  and  Calendars  : — thus  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Byzantine  Church,  we  find 
on  June  11,  “ Bartholomew  and  Barnabas,”  while 
on  August  25  is  the  “ Translation  of  Barnabas 
the  Apostle  and  Titus  the  Apostle  : ” the  Arme- 
nians held  the  feast  on  February  25  and  December 
8,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  two  Calendars  given 
by  Assemani  (Biol.  Or.  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  645). 
The  Ethiopie  or  Abyssinian  Church  again  com- 
memorates St.  Bartholomew  on  November  19 
and  June  17  (Ludolf  pp.  11,  31).  In  the  Arabian 
Calendar  the  name  occurs  several  times,  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  with  the  added  title 
martyr,  and  on  November  15  and  June  30,  with 
the  addition  Apostle  (Selden,  De  Synedriis  Ve- 
terum  Ebraeorum,  bk.  iii.  c.  15,  pp.  228,  243,  ed. 
Amsterdam,  1679).  It  is  explained  in  the  Greek 
metrical  Ephemerides  that  the  one  day  (June  11) 
commemorates  the  martyrdom  evSe/carp  arav- 
poiaav  tpcppova  BapQoXogouov ; and  the  other 
(August  25),  the  finding  of  the  relics,  abu  vskvv 
eikaSi  Tre/a-KTr)  BapOoXopcue  Ztyevpov — on  which 
latter  day  several  Calendars  associate  him  with 
Barnabas,  e.  g.  in  the  Pictorial  Moscow  Calendar 
prefixed  by  Papebroch,  together  with  the  pre- 
ceding, to  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  May,  vol.  i. 
Cf.  Assemani  Calendarium  Ecdlesiae  Universae, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  420,  541. 

The  ancient  Latin  Martyrology  which  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Jerome  follows  the  Greek  in 


the  double  announcement,  and  on  June  13  has 
“ In  Perside  natalis  S.  Bartholomaei  Apostoli ; ” 
on  August  24,  “ In  India  natalis  S.  Bartholomaei 
Apostoli  ” (vol.  xi.  463,  472).  The  later  Mar- 
tyrologies content  themselves  with  a notice  on 
August  24  or  25 : for  example,  those  of  Bede 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lot.  xciv.  604),  and  the  amplifica- 
tion of  this  by  Florus  (ib.  1015),  of  Rabanus 
Maurus  (ib.  cx.  1164),  of  Wandelbert  (ib.  cxxi. 
608),  of  Ado  (ib.  cxxiii.  167,  335),  and  of  Usu- 
ardus  (ib.  cxxiv.  393). 

We  subjoin  the  notice  of  the  day  as  given  in 
the  Metrical  Martyrology  of  Wandelbert, 

“ Bartholomaeus  nonam  exornat  retinetque  beatua, 
India  quo  doctore  Dei  cognovit  honorem, 

Herculis  et  Bacchi  insanis  vix  eruta  sacris ; 

Nunc  ilium  fama  est  varia  pro  sorte  sepulcri, 

Aeoliuni  Lipare  Beneventi  et  templa  tenere." 

With  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  this 
festival,  Binterim  (Denkwiirdigkeiten,  i.  445) 
refers  to  Schulting,  who  gives  an  extract  from  an 
old  English  Missal  which  contained  a special  pre- 
face for  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  and  he  adds  that 
before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  this 
festival  was  viewed  in  England  as  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether 
the  vigil  is  coeval  with  the  festival ; in  most 
Calendars,  however,  drawn  up  before  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  the  vigil  is  wanting,  while 
it  is  marked  in  later  ones. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that'  the  date  of  the  rise  of  this  festival  is  such 
as  to  preclude  its  appearance  in  the  ancient 
Roman  Sacramentaries  in  their  original  form. 
In  the  various  later  accretions,  however,  of 
Gregory’s  Sacramentary,  is  a collect,  &c.,  for  this 
day  (said  fix-st  to  occur  in  the  Cod.  Gemeticensis, 
of  about  the  year  1000  A.D.)  on  which  the 
collect  of  our  own  prayer  book  is  based.  (Migne 
Patrol,  lxxviii.  138.) 

The  name  of  Bartholomew  has  apparently  not 
been  a favourite  with  the  writers  of  pseudony- 
mous literature.  Traces,  however,  of  writings 
bearing  his  name  are  not  altogether  wanting. 
Thus  Jerome  (Prol.  in  Comm,  in  S.  Matt,  init., 
vol.  vii.  17)  refers  to  an  apocryphal  gospel 
bearing  the  name  of  Bartholomew,  doubtless  the 
same  condemned  by  a Council  held  at  Rome  in 
the  episcopate  of  Gelasius,  “Evangelium  nomine 
Bartholomaei  Apostoli  apocryphum  ” (Migne 
Patrol,  lix.  162)  and  this  also  may  be  that  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  Areopagita, 
Ovtoj  yovv  6 0e?o s Bapdo\opa76s  kcu 

OeoXoyiav  elvai  Ka\  i\axiorrriv  noil 
rb  evayyeXi ov  irAaru  /cal  peya,  Kail  av6is  avv- 
rerpripeuov  (Mystica  Theologia,  c.  1 § 3).  Finally, 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.  cc.  19, 
20)  is  given  under  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Bar- 
tholomew the  regulation  as  to  the  appointment 
of  Deaconesses.  [R.  S.] 

BASIL,  LITURGY  OF.  [Liturgy.] 

BASIL.  (1)  Holy  Father  and  Confessor 
under  Leo  the  Iconoclast ; commemorated  Feb.  28 
(Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Presbyter  of  Ancyx*a,  martyr  under  Julian ; 
commemorated  March  22  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Parium,  is  commemorated  as 
“ Holy  Father  and  Confessor,”  Apx-il  12  (Cal. 
Byzant.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Amasea,  martyr  under  Licinius, 
April  12  (Cal.  Byz.). 
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(6)  The  Great,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia, commemorated  June  14  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.)  ; 
May  23  (Mart.  Hieron .);  Jan.  1 (Cal.  Byzant.)-, 
Nov.  12  (Cal.  Armen.)  ; Ter  6 = Jan.  1 (Cal. 
Ethiop.).  A standing  figure  of  St.  Basil,  after 
ancient  precedents,  is  given  in  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  his  works ; a head  in  Spizelius’s  Aca- 
demia Vetus  Christi , and  in  Acta  SS.  June,  tom. 
ii.  p.  936.  [C.] 

BASILEUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  under 
Gallienus ; commemorated  March  2 (Mart.  Bom. 
Vet.). 

(2)  “ In  Antiochia  Basillei  et  aliorum  xxx 
martyrum  ” Dec.  22  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 
BASILIANI.  [See  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biogr. 
Art.  Basilius.] 

BASILICA  (sc.  aula , aedes).  This  word  in 
its  classical  acceptation  signifies  a hall  suited  for 
or  employed  as  a court  of  justice  or  a place  of 
meeting.  Such  buildings,  often  of  great  size  and 
splendour,  existed  in-  every  Roman  city ; they 
were  usually  oblong  in  plan,  sometimes  with, 
sometimes  without  ranges  of  columns  dividing 
the  space  into  a nave  and  aisles ; at  one  end  was 
usually  a semi-circular  apse  (v.  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Boman  Antiq.,  Art.  ‘ Basilica  ; ’ Bunsen,  Die 
Basiliken  des  Christ.  Boms.).  When  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  state,  these  buildings 
were  found  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  public  worship  that  some  were  by 
some  slight  modifications  fitted  and  used  for  the. 
purpose,  and  the  new  buildings  constructed  ex- 
pressly to  serve  as  churches  were  built  almost 
universally  on  the  same  model.  Hence  basilica 
came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  church  by  the 
writers  of  the  fourth  and  later  centuries  without 
any  regard  for  the  form  or  size  of  the  building. 
Earlier  writers  use  “ dominicum  ” in  Latin,  or 
Kvoiaubv  in  Greek,  and  some  other  names 
[Church].  Eusebius,  in  his  account  of  the 
church  built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem,  calls 
it  o /3 aaiKeios  vec bs,  and  the  nave  fiiaaiAeios 
oTkos.  The  use  of  the  word  “basilica”  as 
meaning  a church  seems  to  have  arisen  gradu- 
ally, for  the  anonymous  pilgrim  who,  in  333, 
wrote  an  itinerary  from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem, 
when  he  says  that  a “ basilica  ” had  been  built 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  Constantine,  adds 
the  explanation,  “ id  est  dominicum.”  Mabillon 
(Op.  posthum.,  t.  ii.  p.  355)  says  that  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  shown  that  in  the  writings  of  au- 
thors who  wrote  in  Gaul  in  the  6th  and  7th  cen- 
turies “ basilica”  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
the  church  of  a convent,  cathedral  and  parish 
churches  being  called  “ ecclesiae  ;”  the  writers  of 
other  countries  do  not  observe  this  distinction. 

Seven,  churches  at  Rome — S.  Pietro  in  Vati- 
cano,  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  S.  Paolo  fuor  le 
Mura,  S.  Lorenzo  in  Agro  Verano,  and  S.  Sebas- 
tiano — are  styled  basilicas  by  pre-eminence  and 
enjoy  certain  honorific  privileges. 

Basilicula  is  used  by  St.  Paulinus  (Epist.  xii. 
ad  Severum)  and  by  Avitus  Viennensis  (Epist.  vi.) 
for  a chapel  or  oratory. 

The  word  basilica  is  found  in  the  Salic  Law 
(tit.  58,  c.  3,  4,  and  5)  in  the  sense  of  a monu- 
ment erected  over  a tomb,  apparently  the  tomb 
of  a person  of  high  rank.  With  the  Franks  they 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  of  wood,  as 
mention  is  made  of  their  being  burnt.  Ciampini 


has  engraved  (Vet.  Mon.,  t.  i.  tab.  xlv.)  two  mo- 
numents which  in  his  time  existed  in  the  portico 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Agro  Verano  at  Rome,  which 
he  conceives  to  have  been  basilicae  or  basiliculae. 
One  may  be  described  as  a model  of  a temple 
with  four  pilasters  on  each  side,  and  without  a 
cella.  It  has  a somewhat  elegant  and  almost 
classical  character.  The  other  would  seem  to 
have  been  only  the  lower  part  of  a monument ; 
it  has  three  fluted  pilasters  in  front,  with  an 
open  space  behind  them.  These  pilasters  carry 
a base  of  many  mouldings  of  somewhat  classical 
character,  upon  which  rest  the  bases  of  two  plain 
pilasters.  Ciampini  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  date 
of  these  monuments. 

Tombstones  of  very  early  date  may  be  found, 
in  which  the  top  is  ridged  like  the  roof  of  a 
house  and  carved  with  an  imitation  of  tiles  or 
shingles ; one  (engraved  in  Fosbroke’s  Encycl. 
of  Antiq.,  vi.  1,  p.  132)  at  Dewsbury,  in  York- 
shire, may  be  as  early  as  the  7th  or  8th  century. 
Tombs  in  the  form  of  chapels  of  early  date  still 
remain  in  Ireland  (Petrie,  Bound  Touers  and 
Architecture  of  Ireland,  p.  454),  and  did  exist  at 
Iona,  and  probably  at  Glastonbury  and  elsewhere, 
such  structures  are  no  doubt  instances  of  what 
the  Salic  Law  calls  “ basilicae  ” [Tomb]. 

The  word  Basilica  is  used  in  the  Vulgate  (e.  g. 
2 Chron.  vi.  13)  for  the  court  of  the  Temple ; 
hence  Christian  writers  occasionally  use  the 
expression  “ basilica  ecclesiae,”  as  equivalent 
(seemingly)  to  the  Atrium  or  fore-court  of  a 
church.  (Binterim’s  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  iv.  i. 
24.)  [A.  N.] 

BASILICLES.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with 
Rogatus  and  others,  under  Aurelian;  comme- 
morated June  10  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(2)  Martyr,  with  Polymachus  and  others, 
under  Diocletian,  June  12  (M.  Hieron.,  Bedae). 
This  saint  has  a proper  collect,  &c.,  in  the 
Sacram.  Greg.  (p.  105),  “ pridie  ldus  Junii,”  i.  e. 
June  12,  with  Cyrinus,  Nabor,  and  Nazarius.  An- 
tiphon in  the  Gregorian  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  699.  [C.] 

BASILIDIANS.  [See  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biog.  Art. 
Basilides.] 

BASILISCUS,  martyr  under  Maximian,  A.D. 
308;  commemorated  May  22  (Cal.  Byzant.)', 
March  3 (M.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

BASILISSA,  wife  of  Julian,  martyr  at  An- 
tioch, A.D.  296;  commemorated  June  9 (Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.) ; May  20  (Mart.  Hieron.) ; March  3 
(Cal.  Byzant.)',  Nov.  25  (Cal.  Armen.).  [C.] 

BASILLA.  (1)  Virgin-martyr  at  Rome  un- 
der Gallienus ; commemorated  May  20  (Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae). 

(2)  Commemorated  Aug.  26  (M.  Hieron.). 

(3)  In  Antioch,  Nov.  23  (M.  Hieron.).  [C.] 
BASKET.  [Canistrum.] 

BASSUS.  (1)  Saint  of  Africa,  Natale , March 
19  (M.  Bedae). 

(2)  Saint,  Natale,  Oct.  20  (M.  Bedae). 

(3)  In  Heraclea,  Nov.  20  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

BATH.  Baths  in  the  earlier  Christian  cen- 
turies were  in  such  frequent  use,  that  they  were 
almost  necessary  adjuncts  to  houses  of  a superior 
class.  Moreover,  a practice  existed  that  cate- 
chumens should  bathe  before  baptism,  and  priests 
on  the  eve  of  certain  festivals  and  other  occa- 
sions. We  therefore  find  that  baths,  Aovrpa, 
are  mentioned  among  the  adjuncts  of  the  Church 
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of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  built  by  Constantine  at 
Constantinople  (Euseb.,  Vit.  Const.,  1.  iv.  c.  59). 
They  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Codex  Theod., 
b.  ix.  tit.  4,  among  the  buildings  and  places  in- 
cluded within  the  precincts  of  churches. 

The  anonymous  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  who  was 
at  Jerusalem  c.  A.D.  333,  says  that  a “ balneum  ” 
was  placed  behind  the  basilica,  built  by  Constan- 
tine over  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  but  as  he 
adds  the  words  “ ubi  infantes  lavantur,”  it  is 
probable  that  he  speaks  of  a baptistery,  or  of 
the  piscina  of  a baptistery. 

The  Lib.  Pontif.  frequently  mentions  baths  in 
connexion  with  churches.  Pope  Hilarius  (a.d. 
461-467),  we  are  told,  built  the  “balneum”  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  in  the  life  of  Pope  Hadrian  I. 
(772-795)  mention  is  made  of  a bath  at  the  La- 
teran  palace,  and  of  another  near  St.  Peter’s ; at 
this  last  we  are  told  the  poor  who  came  to  receive 
alms  at  Easter  were  accustomed  to  bathe.  Some- 
times these  baths  were  made  sources  of  profit, 
as  Pope  Damasus  (a.d.  367-385)  is  stated  to  have 
built  or  given  a bath  near  the  “ titulus,”  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Damaso  (which  he  had  created),  which 
bath  yielded  27  solidi.  Martigny  (Diet,  des 
Antiq.  Chret.)  mentions  other  instances  of  bishops, 
— as  St.  Victor  of  Ravenna,  in  the  6th  century,  and 
Anastasius  II.  of  Pavia — who  erected  or  adorned 
baths  for  the  clergy;  and  in  the  7th,  of  St.  Aguel- 
lus  of  Naples,  who  made  an  ordinance  obliging 
the  priests  under  his  authority  to  bathe  on  cer- 
tain days,  and  made  a foundation  to  furnish  them 
with  soap  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  Certain  hot 
baths  at  Pozzuoli  he  states  are  still  known  as 
“fons  episcopi.” 

In  an  enclosure  near  the  apse  of  the  ruined 
church  of  S.  Stefano,  in  Via  Latina,  near  Rome, 
discovered  in  the  year  1858,  is  a small  reservoir 
(v.  woodcut  under  Church),  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a bath.  It  seems,  however, 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  the  piscina  of  a 
baptistery,  or,  if  the  area  in  which  it  stands  was 
the  atrium  of  the  church,  the  place  of  the  foun- 
tain or  cantharus.  [A.  N.] 

BATHING.  The  common  use  of  baths 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  presented  to 
Christian  converts  a special  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  habits  of  the  time  had  given  a marked  pre- 
ference to  the  thermae  or  hot-air  baths  such  as 
we  now  know  as  “ Turkish,”  and  neither  these 
nor  the  balneae  (swimming  or  plunge  baths)  were 
to  be  had  in  their  own  houses.  To  give  these 
up  was  to  sacrifice  comfort,  and,  it  might  be, 
health,  and  yet  to  go  to  them  was  in  many  cases 
to  run  the  risk  of  moral  contamination.  The 
feeling  of  the  older  Romans,  which  hindered  even 
a grown-up  son  from  bathing  with  his  father 
(Cic.  De  Off.  i.  35  ; Valer.  Max.  ii.  17),  had  died 
out,  and  in  the  thermae  of  all  large  cities  were 
to  be  found  crowds  of  men  and  boys,  frequently 
of  women  also,  sitting  naked  in  the  tepidxrium  or 
Laconicum.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
in  a society  corrupt  as  was  that  of  the  Empire, 
this,  even  without  the  last-named  enormity,  must 
have  brought  with  it  many  evils,  foul  speech  and 
fouler  acts.  It  might  have  seemed  at  first,  as  if 
those  who  were  seeking  to  lead  a purer  life  would 
nave  had  to  renounce  the  habit  altogether,  as 
they  renounced  the  obscenities  of  the  mimes, 
and  the  ferocities  of  gladiatorial  shows. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  rigorism  of 


early  Christian  life  never  reached  this  point. 
Doubtless,  in  every  city,  there  were  establish- 
ments of  different  grades,  and  the  Christian  could 
choose  those  which  were  conducted  with  greater 
decency.  Probably,  too,  before  long,  as  the  em- 
ployment was  not  a forbidden  one,  Christians 
would  be  found  to  enter  on  it  and  reform  its  evils. 
The  public  baths  at  Rome  which  were  established 
by  emperors  or  placed  under  magisterial  control, 
were  free  from  the  grosser  evils  of  the  mixture  of 
the  two  sexes ; and  it  is  recorded  to  the  honour 
of  many  of  the  emperors  who  were,  more  or  less, 
under  the  influence  of  a higher  culture,  that  they 
sought  to  check  them.  Hadrian  (Spartianus,  p. 
25),  Antoninus  Pius  (Julius  Capit.  p.  90),  Alex- 
ander Severus  (Lamprid.  c.  42),  are  all  named  as 
having  taken  steps  to  put  down  the  lavacra 
mixta , which  were  so  flagrant  an  outrage  on  all 
natural  decency.  As  it  is,  though  the  practice, 
like  most  others  in  the  common  routine  of  life,  is 
but  little  noticed  unless  where  its  accompaniment 
calls  for  censure,  we  find  traces  enough  to  show 
that  the  most  devout  Christians  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  abstain  from  the  public  bath.  It 
was  in  the  “baths”  of  Ephesus  that  St.  John 
encountered  Cerinthus  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  38). 
Tertullian,  with  all  his  austerity,  acknowledged 
that  bathing  was  necessary  for  health,  and  that 
he  practised  it  himself  ( Apol . c.  xlii.)  Clement 
of  Alexandria  ( Paedag . iii.  c.  9),  lays  down  rules, 
half  medical  and  half  moral,  for  its  use.  It 
formed  part  of  the  complaints  of  the  Christians 
of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna,  and  was  mentioned  by 
them  as  the  first  sign  of  the  change  for  the 
worse  in  their  treatment,  that  they  ' were  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  baths  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  1). 
Augustine  narrates  how  on  his  mother’s  death, 
led  by  the  popularly  accepted  etymology  of 
fiaXavsiov  (as  if  from  fidXXeiv  aviav)  he  had 
gone  to  the  thermae  to  assuage  his  sorrow,  and 
found  it  fruitless  (“neque  enim  exsudavit  de 
corde  meo  moeroris  amaritudo.”  Confess,  ix.  32). 
The  old  evils,  however,  in  spite  of  the  reforming 
Empire,  continued  to  prevail,  probably  in  worse 
forms  in  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital. 
Epiphanius  mentions  Xovrpa  avdpoyvva  as  com- 
mon among  the  Jews  of  his  time  ( Haer . 30). 
Clement  describes  the  mixture  of  the  sexes  as 
occurring  in  the  daily  life  of  Alexandria  ( Paedag . 
iii.  5) ; Cyprian  as  in  that  of  Carthage  (de  Cult. 
Virg.  p.  73);  Ambrose  as  in  that  of  Milan  (de 
Off.  i.  18) ; and  both  plead  against  it  with  an 
earnestness  which  shows  that  it  was  a danger 
for  Christians  as  well  as  heathens.  Even  those 
whose  sense  of  shame  led  them  to  avoid  the 
more  public  exposure,  submitted  to  the  gaze 
and  the  cares  of  male  attendants  (Clem.  Al.  1.  c.). 
It  is  even  more  startling  to  find  that  it  was 
necessary,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Empire,  to 
forbid,  under  pain  of  deposition,  the  clergy  of  all 
orders  from  frequenting  baths  where  the  sexes 
were  thus  mingled  (C.  Laod.  c.  30  ; C.  Trull,  c. 
77).  Offending  laymen  were  in  like  manner  to 
come  under  sentence  of  excommunication.  Gra- 
dually the  better  feeling  prevailed,  and  the  lava- 
cra mixta  fell  into  a disrepute  like  that  of  houses 
of  ill  fame.  It  was  reckoned  a justifiable  cause 
of  divorce  for  a wife  to  have  been  seen  in  one 
(Cod.  Justin.  V.  tit.  17  de  Repud.'). 

Another  aspect  of  the  practice  remains  to  be 
noticed.  Traces  meet  us  here  and  there  of  a dis- 
tinctly liturgical  use  of  bathing,  analogous  to  the 
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ablutions  of  Jewish  worshippers  and  priests,  as 
preliminary  to  solemn  religious  acts,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, to  baptism.  The  practice  existed  among  the 
Essenes  (Joseph.  Vit.  c.  2),  and  there  may  probably 
be  a reference  to  it  in  the  “ washed  with  pure 
water”  of  Heb.  x.  22.  Tertullian  ( de  Orat.  c. 
xi.)  condemns  as  superstitious  what  he  describes 
as  the  common  custom  (“plerique  superstitiose 
curant”)  of  washing  the  whole  body  before 
every  act  of  prayer.  In  Western  Africa  there 
was  a yet  stranger  usage,  which  Augustine  cha- 
racterises as  “ pagan,”  of  going  to  the  sea  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  bathing  as  in 
his  honour  ( Serm . cxciv.  de  Temp.  23).  As  pre- 
paratory to  baptism,  it  was,  however,  recog- 
nised. The  catechumens  who  were  to  be  admit- 
ted at  Easter  had  during  the  long  quadragesimal 
fast  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath ; and 
there  was  some  risk  in  such  cases,  when  large 
numbers  were  gathered  together  for  baptism  by 
immersion,  and  stripped  in  the  presence  of  the 
Church,  of  an  uncleanliness  which  would  have 
been  offensive  both  to  sight  and  smell.  Here, 
therefore,  the  bath  was  brought  into  use  (August. 
Epist.  54),  and  the  balneator  attended  with 
his  strigil,  and  his  flask  of  oil  and  his  towels, 
after  the  usual  fashion  (Zeno  Veron.  Invit.  ad 
font.  vi.).  It  may  be  noted,  as  implied  in  this, 
that  the  employment  was  among  those  which 
it  was  not  unlawful  for  Christians  to  engage  in. 
It  was  probably  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
the  use  of  priests  before  they  celebrated  the 
eucharist,  that  Constantine  constructed  baths 
within  the  precincts  of  the  great  church  which 
he  built  at  Constantinople  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const. 
iv.  59),  and  that  they  were  recognised  as  import- 
ant, if  not  essential,  appendages  to  the  more 
stately  churches,  and  were  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  of  asylum  (Cod.  Theodos.  ix.  tit.  45). 
Popes  and  bishops  followed  the  imperial  example, 
and  constructed  baths  in  Rome,  in  Pavia,  in  Ra- 
venna, and  in  Naples.  A full  account  of  their 
structure  and  use  is  to  be  found  in  Sidon.  Apol- 
linar.  Epp.  ii.  2.  (Comp,  the  monograph  De 
sacris  Christianorum  balneis , by  Paciandi.  Rome, 
1758.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

BAYO,  Saint,  of  Ghent  (died  653),  Natale, 
Oct.  1 (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis  in  Appendice).  In 
the  Reims  MS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary, 
the  commemoration  of  SS.  Bavo,  Germanus,  and 
Vedast,  is  joined  with  that  of  St.  Remigius.  [C.] 

BEADLE.  \_Ang.  Sax.  Bydel,  a messenger.] 
An  inferior  officer  of  the  Church  answering  to  the 
modern  beadle,  is  possibly  referred  to  in  a Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451)  under  the 
name  of  irapapLouapios.  In  the  Roman  Church 
the  officer  was  called  mansionarius.  By  Gregory 
the  Great  he  is  also  styled  Custos  Ecclesiae — whose 
business  it  was  to  light  the  lamps  or  candles  of 
the  church.  Later  critics,  however,  have  given  a 
different  interpretation  of  ir apap.ova.pios.  Thus, 
Justellus  explains  it  by  “ villicus,”  a bailiff  or 
steward  of  the  lands ; and  Bishop  Beveridge  (Not. 
in  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  2)  styles  him  “ rerum  eccle- 
siasticarum  administrator,”  which  would  have 
the  same  meaning  (Bingham,  iii.  13).  [D.  B.] 

BEARDS.  The  practice  of  the  clergy  in 
ancient  times  in  respect  of  wearing  beards  was 
in  conformity  with  the  general  custom.  Long 
hair  and  baldness  by  shaving  being  alike  in  ill- 
repute  as  unseemly  peculiarities,  the  clergy  were 


required  to  observe  a becoming  moderation  be- 
tween either  extreme.  To  this  effect  is  the 
Canon  of  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage — Clericus 
nec  .ornam  nut  r it  it  nec  barbam  radat.  The  con- 
trary practice,  however,  having  obtained  in  the 
later  Roman  Church,  it  has  been  contended  bv 
Bellarmine  and  others,  that  the  word  radat  was  an 
interpolation  in  the  Canon.  But  this  allegation 
has  been  disproved  by  Savaro,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Vatican  and  many  other  manuscripts  : and 
it  appears  further,  from  one  of  the  Epistles  of 
Sidonius  (lib.  iv.  Ep.  24),  that  in  his  time  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  French  bishops  to  wear  short 
hair  and  long  beards : his  friend  Maximus  Pala- 
tinus,  who  had  become  a clergyman,  being  thus 
described — “ Habitus  viro,  gradus,  pudor,  color, 
sermo  religiosus : turn  coma  brevis , barba  pro - 
lixa ,”  &c.  (Bingham,  b.  vi.  c.  iv.)  [D.  B.] 

BEASTS,  IN  SYMBOLISM.  [Symbolism.] 

BEATITUDES.  In  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  the  Beatitudes  (paKaparpLol)  aro 
ordered  to  be  sung  by  the  choir  on  Sundays, 
instead  of  the  third  Antiphon  (Daniel’s  Codex 
Liturgicus , iv.  343;  Neale’s  Eastern  Ch .,  Introd. 
390).  Goar  (Euchologion)  seems  to  have  been 
uncertain  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  of  the 
practice  of  the  Church  ; for  he  writes  that  these 
paKapicrpoi  are  “ hymni  sanctorum  beatitudinis 
memoriam  recolentes  ; vel  potius  eae  beatitudines 
de  quibus  S.  Matthaei  V. ; vel  tandem  pia 
viventium  vota  pro  defunctorum  requie.”  Dr. 
Neale  takes  them,  no  doubt  rightly,  for  the 
Beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  [C.j 

BEATRIX,  martyr ; commemorated  July  29 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae).  The  Mart.  Hieron. 
has  under  July  29  “ Veatrix;”  July  28,  “ Bea- 
trix and  again  “ Beatrix,”  July  30.  The 
Corbey  MS.  of  the  Sacram.  Greg,  has  a comme- 
moration of  S.  Beatrix  (with  S.  Felix  and  others) 
on  July  29.  Antiphon,  in  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  704.  [C.] 

BELFRY  (High-German,  Bercvrit , Bervrit , 
a tower  for  defence ; Low-Latin,  bertefredum, 
battefredum , belfredum,  &c. ; Italian,  bettifredo,  a 
sentry-box  on  a tower;  Old  French,  berfroi ; 
Mod.  French,  beffroi ; Eng.  belfry , the  corrupt 
etymology  of  which  has  limited  the  application, 
see  Wedgwood’s  Diet,  of  Eng.  Etymology,  i.  142). 
The  place  in  which  bells  hang.  Berfredum  is 
also  found  used  for  the  structure  of  timber  on 
which  a bell  is  hung,  in  German  Glockenstuhl. 
In  common  parlance  belfry  and  its  equivalents 
are  used  for  the  whole  tower  in  which  bells 
hang. 

The  earliest  examples  of  bell-towers  connected 
with  churches  appear  to  be  those  of  Ravenna  : 
that  of  S.  Francesco  Hiibsch  attributes  to  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  those  of  S. 
Giovanni  Battista  and  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  to 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  same  century. 
Of  the  towers  at  Rome  he  thinks  that  those  of 
Sta.  Pudenziana  and  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  may 
be  in  part  at  least  of  the  7th  ; but  no  docu- 
mentary notice  of  bell-towers  has  been  found 
earlier  than  that  in  the  Lib.  Pontif.  of  the 
“turris”  built  by  Pope  Stephen  III.  (a.d.  768- 
772)  at  St.  Peter’s,  in  which  he  placed  three 
bells  “ to  call  together  the  clergy  and  people 
to  the  service  of  God.”  (This  passage  is  given 
by  Ducange,  but  does  not  appear  in  all  editions 
of  the  Lib.  Pontif.)  Pope  Leo  IV.,  the  same 
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book  informs  us,  built  a campanile  at  S.  Andrea  ! 
Apostolo,  and  placed  there  a bell  with  a brazen 
hammer.  [A.  N.] 

BELL,  BOOK,  AND  CANDLE.  [Ex- 
communication.] 

BELLS.  I.  Names  of  Bells. — The  name  cam- 
panum  or  campana  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
given  to  bells,  because  they  were  invented  by 
Panllinus  of  Nola  in  Campania.  Paullinus,  how- 
ever, who  more  than  once  describes  churches, 
never  mentions  bells,  and  the  more  probable  sup- 
position is,  that  bells  in  early  times  were  cast 
from  Campanian  brass,  which  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist. 
xxxiv.  8)  describes  as  the  best  for  such  a purpose, 
and  so  received  the  name  campana  or  campanum. 
The  word  nola  can  scarcely  be  derived  from  the 
city  Nola,  and  is  perhaps  imitative  of  the  sound, 
like  the  English  “ knoll.” 

The  word  which  we  have  in  the  form  clock 
(compare  Irish  clog,  French  cloche,  Germ,  glocke ) 
was  adopted  in  later  Latin,  both  in  the  neuter  form 
cloccum  (Vita  S.  Bonifacii , in  Act.  Sand.  June, 
tom.  i.  p.  472)  and  the  feminine  clocca  (Bonifacii 
Epistt.  9 et  75)  ; the  latter  is  the  usual  form. 
The  “ Anonymus  Thuanus,”  quoted  by  Binterim 
(Denkwilrd.  iv.  1.  290)  gives  the  form  cloqua  for 
a turret-bell  (cloquam  turris). 

Signum  (Ital.  segno,  old  French  seint,  whence 
tocsm)  is  the  most  usual  word  for  a church-bell 
from  the  6th  century.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
to  designate  not  a bell,  but  some  other  kind  of 
semantron.  (Ducange’s  Glossary , s.  v. ; Rosweyd, 
Vitae  Patrum,  Onomast.  s.  v.  p.  1056.) 

Small  bells,  such  as  were  rung  by  hand  in  the 
refectories  of  monasteries,  were  called  tintinna- 
bula  ; and  the  still  smaller  bells  which  were 
sometimes  appended  to  priestly  vestments,  were 
designated  tinniola,  from  their  tinkling  sound. 
(Dueange,  s.  v.)  Tintinnum  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  for  a larger  bell  (see  Tatwin, 
quoted  below). 

The  word  skella , skilla,  scilla,  sqnilla,  or  es- 
quilla  (Ital.  squilla,  Germ,  schelle ) is  also  used  for 
a small  bell : see  below.  In  the  Tabularium  of 
St.  Remi  (quoted  by  Dueange)  a “ schilla  de 
metallo  ” is  mentioned  as  well  as  “ signum 
ferreum.” 

Other  designations  occasionally  found  are  aes, 
aeramentum , lebes , muta,  kc&Swv. 

II.  Use  of  Bells. — For  the  purpose  of  announcing 
meetings  of  Christians  in  times  of  persecution  a 
messenger  was  employed  [Cursor];  in  quiet 
times  future  services  were  announced  by  a deacon 
in  time  of  divine  wurship;  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  a trumpet  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  call  the  people  to  their  assemblies. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine  some  sonorous 
instrument,  whether  a clapper  [Semantron]  or 
a bell,  seems  to  have  been  generally  employed  to 
give  notice  of  the  commencement  of  Christian 
assemblies.  The  word  “ signum  ” in  Latin  writers 
is  probably  used  to  designate  both  these  instru- 
ments, and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which  is 
intended.  Gx-egory  of  Tours  (Hist.  Franc,  ii.  23, 
p.  73)  mentions  a “ signum  ” as  calling  monks  to 
matins,  in  the  time  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  ; and 
elsewhere  (De  Mirac.  S.  Martini,  ii.  45,  p.  1068) 
he  mentions  the  “ signum  ” (signum  quod  com- 
moveri  solet)  as  if  it  were  something  swung  like  a 
bell.  So  Venantius  Fortunatus  (Carm.  ii.  10) 
speaks  of  the  “ signum  ” of  the  principal  church 


! in  Paris  calling  to  prayer.  St.  Columba  is  said,  in 
1 the  life  by  Cumineus  Albus  (Acta  SS.  Junii,  tom. 
ii.  p.  188,  c.  10),  to  have  gone  into  the  church  when 
the  bell  rang  (pulsante  campana)  at  midnight ; 
and  Bede  (Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  23)  mentions  that  at 
St.  Hilda’s  death,  one  of  her  nuns  at  a distance 
from  Whitby  heard  suddenly  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  bell  which  roused  or  called  them  to 
prayer  when  one  departed  from  this  world..  These 
testimonies  seem  to  show  that  bells  of  considerable 
size  were  used  in  England,  at  least  in  convents, 
as  eai'ly  as  the  6th  century.  Tatwin,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (731-734)  in  some  verses  “ De 
Tintinno  ” (Hook’s  Archbishops , i.  206)  speaks  of 
a bell  “ superis  suspensus  in  aui*is  ” hastening  the 
steps  of  the  crowd.  The  Excerptiones  attri- 
buted to  Egbert  (canon  ii.),  enjoin  “ ut  omnes 
sacerdotes  horis  competentibus  diei  et  noctis  su- 
arum  sonent  ecclesiarum  signa.” 

St.  Sturm  when  dying  (an.  779)  ordered  all 
the  bells  (gloggas)  of  his  convent  to  be  rung 
(Eigil’s  Vita  S.  Sturmii,  c.  25,  in  Migne’s  Patrol. 
cv.  443). 

In  Gaul  we  have  already  seen  that  “signa” 
were  used  as  eai’ly  as  the  6th  century.  At  a 
later  period,  Flodoard  (Hist.  Bemens.  ii.  12) 
tells  us  of  the  miraculous  silence  of  two  of  the 
bells  of  a Gascon  church  in  which  St.  Rigobert 
(f749)  was  praying.  We  cannot,  of  course,  in- 
sist upon  all  the  details  of  this  narrative  as  if 
they  were  literally  true,  but  the  account  shows 
at  any  rate  that  Flodoard  (about  950)  took  fox 
granted  that  in  the  8th  century  the  great 
churches  in  the  Gascon  territory  had  many  bells, 
which  were  x*ung  at  certain  hours ; and  that 
even  country  churches  had  more  than  one,  for 
the  two  silent  bells  had  been  stolen  from  a 
country  church ; moreover-,  the  bells  must  have 
been  of  considerable  size,  for  the  narrator  speaks 
expressly  of  their  loud  sound  (his  altisone  re- 
boantibus).  It  is  worth  observing,  too,  that  he 
uses  the  words  campanae , nolae,  and  signa  as 
precisely  synonymous. 

By  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  in  fact,  the 
use  of  church-bells  seems  to  have  become  common 
in  the  empire.  Charles  encouraged  the  art  or 
bell-founding,  and  entertained  bell-founders  at 
his  court.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these  was 
Tancho,  a monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  cast  a fine  bell  for 
the  great  church  at  Aachen.  (The  Monk  of  St. 
Gall  De  Gestis  Caroli,  i.  31.)  He  asked  for  100 
pounds  of  silver  as  alloy  for  the  copper,  from 
which  we  infer  that  the  bell  may  have  weighed 
400  or  500  pounds. 

Bells  appear  to  have  been  held  in  especial  re- 
gard by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  of  the  fifth  and 
succeeding  centuries.  Their  bells  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  hand-bells ; but  Dr.  Petrie  (Bound 
Towers  of  Ireland,  p.  383)  says  that  “ it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  bells  of  a size  much  too 
large  for  altar-bells  were  abundantly  distributed 
by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  as  appears  from  his 
oldest  lives.”  Sinall  of  Cill  Airis,  in  the  tri- 
partite life  of  St.  Patrick  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  the  6th  century,  is 
called  campanarius.  Hand-bells  are  preserved, 
which  are  attributed  to  Irish  Saints  or  ecclesi- 
astics from  the  5th  century  downwards.  They 
seem  to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  most 
necessary  insignia  of  a bishop : thus  in  the  an- 
notations of  Tirechan,  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
we  are  told  that  Patrick  conferred  on  Fiac  the 
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The  Bell  of  St.  PatricK. 


degree  of  a bishop  and  gave  him  a box  or  satchel 
containing  a bell,  a “ monster  ” (»'.  e.  a reliquary), 
a crozier,  and  a “ polaire  ” or  ornamental  case 
for  a book  (Petrie,  p.  338).  The  earliest  of  these 
bells  and  the  most  highly 
venerated  is  that  known 
as  the  ‘Clog-an-eadhachta 
Phatraic,’ — the  bell  of  the 
will  of  Patrick, — given  to 
the  church  of  Armagh  by 
St.  Columba ; this  is  of 
quadrangular  form,  of 
thick  sheet  iron,  six  inches 
high,  five  inches  by  four 
at  the  mouth  and  dimi- 
nishing upwards,  with  a 
loop  at  the  top  for  the 
hand  (v.  woodcut).  It  is 
kept  in  a splendidly  orna- 
mented case,  made  for  it  between  a.d.  1091  and 
1105. 

Many  other  such  bells  are  in  existence,  as  the 
bell  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  church 
of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland ; the  bell  of  St. 
Mogue  (d.  A.D.  624),  in  possession  of  the  Primate 
of  Ireland,  &c. 

In  the  9th  century,  according  to  Dr.  Petrie 
( Round  Toiers  of  Ireland, , p.  252),  the  quad- 
rangular form  which  is  found  in  all  the  early 
bells  began  to  give  way  to  the  circular.  The 
early  bells  are  usually  of  iron,  but  one  of  bronze 
in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  inscribed  with  the  name 
“ Patrici,”  is  of  bronze,  as  arc  some  others. 

In  the  East,  church-bells  were  of  later  intro- 
duction. No  mention  of  them  in  the  East  ap- 
pears to  occur  until  Orso,  duke  of  Venice,  towards 
the  end  of  the  9th  century,  gave  twelve  large 
bells  of  brass  to  Michael  (or  Basil)  the  Greek 
emperor,  who  added  a bell-tower  to  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  for  their  re- 
ception. (Baronius,  in  Augusti’s  Handbuch , i. 
402.)  [A.  N.]  and  [C.] 

We  gather  from  the  above  examples  that  from 
the  6th  century  at  least  bells  were  used  in  the 
West,  fh'st  in  convents,  afterwards  in  churches 
generally,  to  summon  worshippers  to  the  various 
services,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  faithful  of  the 
passing  away  of  one  of  the  brotherhood.  Details 
of  the  manner  of  making  and  hanging  these  bells 
are  altogether  wanting. 

Besides  these  uses,  we  find  that  bells  were 
anciently  used  by  the  Western  Church  in  proces- 
sions. For  instance,  the  rubric  of  the  Mozarabic 
Missal  (p.  166,  ed.  Lesley)  directs  that  a boy 
ringing  a hand-bell  (esquillam)  should  precede 
the  procession  which  bore  the  Eucharist  to  the 
Sepulchre  on  Maundy  Thursday. 

Another  ecclesiastical  use  of  small  bells  is  the 
following  : — Benedict  of  Aniane  (see  his  Life 
by  Ardo,  c.  8,  in  Acta  SS.  Febr.  tom.  ii.  p.  612) 
ordered  a squilla  to  be  rung  in  the  monk’s  dor- 
mitory before  the  signum  of  the  church  rang  for 
the  nocturnal  “ Hours.” 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  there  is  no  trace 
within  our  period  of  the  practice  of  ringing  either 
a small  bell  or  the  great  bell  of  the  church  at 
the  elevation  of  the  Host.  The  ancient  Irish 
hand-bells  may  probably  have  been  used  in  pro- 
cessions, or  in  monasteries  for  such  uses  as  those 
described  above. 


The  belief  that  the  ringing  of  bells,  whethei 
the  great  bells  of  a church  or  hand-bells,  tended 
to  dispel  storms  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
origin  of  this  belief  is  traced  by  hagiographcrs  to 
St.  Salaberga,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century.  The  story  is,  that  a small  bell 
attached  to  the  neck  of  a stag,  was  brought  from 
heaven  to  St.  Salaberga,  for  the  relief  of  her 
daughter  Anstrudis,  who  was  terrified  at  thunder. 
This  belief  is  expressed  in  the  lines 

“ Relliquiae  sanctae  Salabergae  et  canipana  praesens 

Expellunt  febres  et  ipsa  tonitrua  pellit.” 

See  Mabillon’s  Acta  SS.  Bened.  saec.  ii.  p.  414  ; 
Bollandist  Acta  SS.  Sept.  tom.  vi.  p.  517. 
This  supposed  property  of  dispelling  storms  is 
alluded  to  in  the  services  for  the  benediction  or 
“ baptism  ” of  bells. 

III.  Benediction  of  Bells. — It  is  probable  that 
from  the  time  that  bells  first  became  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a church,  they  were  subjected,  like 
other  church-furniture  and  ornaments,  to  some 
kind  of  consecration.  Forms  for  the  benediction 
of  a church-bell  (Ad  signum  ecclesiae  benedicen - 
durri)  are  found  in  the  Reims  and  the  Corbej 
| MSS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (Sacram. 

| Greg.  ed.  Menard,  p.  438)  to  the  following  effect, 
i After  the  benediction  of  the  water  to  be  used  in 
the  ceremony,  Psalms  145-150  (Vulg.),  were 
chanted;  meantime  the  bell  was  washed  with 
the  holy-water,  and  touched  with  oil  and  salt, 
by  the  officiating  bishop,  who  said  at  the  same 
time  the  prayer,  beginning,  “ Deus,  qui  per 
Moysen  legiferum  tubas  argenteas  fieri  praece- 
pisti;”  the  bell  was  then  wiped  with  a napkin, 
and  the  Antiphon  followed,  “ Vox  Domini  super 
aquas”  (Ps.  xxix.  3,  Vulg.);  the  bell  was  then 
touched  with  chrism  seven  times  outside  and 
four  times  inside,  while  the  prayer  was  said, 
“ Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  qui  ante  arcam 
Foederis,  &c. ; ” it  was  then  fumigated  with 
incense  within  and  without,  and  “ Viderunt  te 
aquae  ” (Ps.  lxxvi.  16)  was  chanted ; the  service 
concluded  with  the  collect  “ Omnipotens  Domi- 
nator  Christe,  quo  secundum  assumptionom 
carnis  dormiente  in  navi,”  &c.  Both  the  verses 
and  the  prayer  allude  to  the  supposed  power  of 
the  bell  to  calm  storms. 

The  office  Ad  signum  ecclesiae  benedicendum 
given  in  Egbert’s  Pontifical  (pp.  177  ff.  ed.  Sur- 
tees Society,  1853)  differs  in  no  essential  point 
from  the  Gregorian. 

The  custom  of  engraving  a name  upon  a bell 
is  said  by  Baronius  (Annales,  an.  961,  c.  93)  to 
have  originated  with  Pope  John  XIII.,  who  con- 
secrated a bell  and  gave  it  the  name  John.  This 
will  probably  be  accepted  as  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  fact,  that  the  custom  of  engraving  a name 
on  a bell,  in  connexion  with  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration, did  not  arise  in  Italy  before  the  10th 
century.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  other 
countries,  as  in  Ireland,  it  may  be  of  earlier  date  ; 
or  the  names  engraved  on  some  ancient  Irish  bells 
may  simply  indicate  ownership. 

In  Charles  the  Great’s  capitulary  of  the  year 
789,  c.  18,  the  words  occur,  “ Ut  cloccae  non 
baptizentur.”  As  it  is  almost  certain  that  some 
kind  of  dedication-rite  for  church-bells  was 
practised  continuously  through  the  period,  we 
must  either  conclude  that  some  particular 
practice  in  the  matter — it  is  impcasible  to  de- 
termine what — is  here  condemned  or  that  the 
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“cloccae”  here  intended  were  hand-bells  for 
domestic  use.  The  latter  supposition  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  direction  immediately 
follows  in  the  capitulary,  that  papers  should  not 
be  hung  on  poles  to  avert  hail ; clearly  a domes- 
tic superstition.  (Binterim,  Benkwurdigkeiten 
iv.  1,  29-*.)  The  connexion  suggests,  that  these 
“ cloccae  ” were  house-bells  to  be  used  for  avert- 
ing storms.  See  the  legend  of  St.  Salaberga, 
above. 

IV.  Literature.  N.  Eggers,  Be  Origine  et 
Nomine  Campanarum  (Jena,  1684);  Be  Cam- 
panarum  Materia  et  Forma  (lb.  1685).  H. 
Wallerii  Biss.  Be  Campanis  et  praecipuis  earum 
Usibus  (Holm.  1694).  P.  C.  Hilscher,  Be  Cam- 
panis Templorum  (Lipsiae,  1692).  J.  B.  Thiers, 
Traite  des  Cloches , &c.  (Paris,  1719).  J.  Mon- 
tanus,  Historische  Nachricht  von  den  Glocken, 
u.  s.  w.  (Chemnitz,  1726).  C.  W.  J.  Chrysander, 
Hist.  Nachricht  von  Kirchen- Glocken  (Rinteln, 
1755).  Canon  Barraud  in  Didron’s  Annales 
Archeol.,  xvi.  325;  xvii.  104,  278,  357;  xviii. 
57,  145.  [C.] 

BEMA,  otherwise  tribunal , sanctuarium  (Gr. 
fir)pa).  The  part  of  a church  raised  above  the 
rest,  shut  off  by  railings  or  screens,  and  reserved 
for  the  higher  clergy.  The  part  so  reserved, 
when  the  apse  was  large,  was  sometimes  the  apse 
alone,  but  often  a space  in  front  of  the  apse  was 
included.  When,  as  is  the  case  in  many  churches 
of  the  basilican  type  at  Rome  and  elsewhere, 
there  was  a transept  at  that  end  of  the  church,  the 
bema  often  commenced  at  the  so-called  triumphal 
arch  at  the  end  of  the  nave.  In  the  old  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  the  bema  appears  to  have 
comprised  the  apse  alone,  but  at  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  M. 
the  whole  transept  is  slightly  raised.  Some- 
times where  a transept  exists,  the  bema  does  not 
extend  into  the  arms  of  (he  transept,  which  are 
parted  off  by  screens.  The  altar  was  usually 
placed  within  in  the  bema,  often  on  the  chord  of 
the  arc  of  the  apse.  Beneath  the  altar  was 
usually  a crypt  or  confession.  Round  the  wall 
of  the  apse  or  “ conchula  bematis  ” ran  a bench 
for  the  presbyters,  which  was  interrupted  in  the 
centre  by  the  cathedra  or  throne  for  the  bishop. 
These  seats  are  alluded  to  by  St.  Augustine 
when  (Ep.  203)  he  speaks  of  “ apsides  gradatae  ” 
and  “ cathedrae  velatae.”  Such  an  arrangement 
as  this  was  probably  in  use  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Constantine ; for,  from  the  description  given 
us  by  Eusebius  of  the  church  built  by  Paulinus 
at  Tyre  ( Eccles . Hist.  x.  14),  we  find  that  the 
altar  stood  in  the  middle,  and,  together  with  the 
seats  for  the  dignitaries,  was  surrounded  bjr  rail- 
ings of  wood  admirably  worked.  We  should 
probably  understand  by  middle,  not  absolutely 
the  middle  of  the  church,  but  the  middle  of  the 
apse,  for  the  description  is  -given  in  a very  in- 
exact and  rhetorical  style.  At  St.  Sophia’s,  when 
rebuilt  by  Justinian,  there  was  an  enclosure 
(ep/cos)  formed  by  a stylobate,  on  which  were 
twelve  columns  suri’ounded  by  an  architrave, 
which  divided  the  bema  from  the  solea.  This 
enclosure  had  three  gates,  and  was  entirely  of 
silver,  very  richly  ornamented  (Pauli  Silentiarii 
Besorip.  S.  Sophiae ).  Such  an  enclosure  is  called 
by  Sozomen  SpinpaKTa,  and  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  /cry/cAt'Ses.  Such  was  the  normal 
arrangement,  but  it  was  not  invariable ; for  the 
Lib.  Pontif .,  in  the  life  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.  (a.d. 
772-795),  narrates  how  at  S.  Maria  ad  Praesepe 


(now  S.  Maria  Maggiore)  the  women  who 
attended  the  service  intervened  between  him 
and  his  attendant  clergy,  and  in  the  life  of  Pope 
Gregory  IV.  (a.d.  827-844)  that  the  altar  at  S. 
Maria  in  Trastevere  stood  in  a low  place,  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  so  that  the  crowd 
surrounding  it  were  mixed  up  with  the  clergy. 
The  Pope  therefore  made  for  the  clergy  a hand- 
some “ tribunal  ” in  the  circuit  of  the  apse,  rais- 
ing it  considerably.  This  arrangement  remained 
in  use  until  perhaps  the  11th  or  12th  century; 
it  is  clearly  shown  in  the  plan  for  the  church  of 
St.  Gall  drawn  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury (Arch.  Journal,  vol.  v.,  see  Church),  both 
apses  being  shut  off  and  raised  above  the  rest  of 
the  church.  Probably  no  example  now  exists 
of  a period  as  early  as  that  treated  of  in  this 
work,  in  which  a “ bema  ” remains  in  its  ori- 
ginal state ; but  the  raised  tribunal  may  be  seen 
in  many  Italian  churches  in  Rome,  Ravenna,  and 
elsewhere.  In  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  in  the 
latter  city,  a part  of  the  marble  enclosure  seems 
to  remain.  The  bench  of  marble,  with  the  ca- 
thedra in  the  middle,  may  also  be  seen  in  that 
and  many  other  churches,  a good  example  is  af- 
forded by  those  at  Parenzo  in  Istria  which  would 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  church — the 
6t.h  century.  In  the  church  of  S.  Clemente  at 
Rome  marble  screens  of  an  early  date  (7th  cent- 
ury?)  part  off  the  bema  in  the  ancient  fashion, 
but  the  church  is  not  earlier  than  the  12th  cent- 
ury. The  word  is  little  used  by  Latin  writers, 
being  in  fact  the  Greek  equivalent  for  what  in 
the  Lib.  Pontif.  is  called  “ tribunal ; ” “ presby- 
te  -ium  ” in  the  same  work  is  perhaps  sometimes 
us  id  with  the  same  meaning,  though  by  this 
word  the  “ chorus  ” or  place  for  the  singers  and 
inferior  clergy  is  generally  meant  [v.  Chorus, 
Presbyterium].  The  word  “ bema  ” is  also 
found  in  use  for  a pulpit  or  ambo,  as  by  Sozomen 
(1.  ix.  c.  2);  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
bema,  or  sanctuary,  by  being  called  fir) pa  twu 
avayi'ooo’Twv,  the  readers’  bema.  The  same  ex- 
pression is,  however,  applied  by  Symeon  of  Thes- 
salonica  to  the  soleas,  a platform  in  front  of  the 
bema  (Neale,  East.  Church,  v.  i.  p.  201).  [A.  N.] 

BENEDICAMUS  DOMINO.  This  is  a 
liturgical  form  of  words,  said  by  the  priest  at 
the  end  of  all  the  canonical  hours,  with  the 
exception  of  matins.  The  response  to  it  is  always 
Beo  gratias.  It  is  also  said  at  the  end  of  the 
mass  in  those  masses  in  which  Gloria  in  excelsis 
is  not  said,  and  which  are  not  masses  for  the 
dead,  in  which  the  corresponding  form  is  Requies- 
cat  in  pace.  The  custom  of  substituting  Bene- 
dicamus  for  Tte  missa  est  in  these  masses  is 
derived  from  the  old  practice  of  the  Church, 
according  to  which  after  masses  for  the  dead, 
or  those  for  penitential  days,  the  people  were  not 
dismissed  as  at  other  times,  but  remained  for 
the  recitation  of  the  psalms,  which  were  said 
after  the  mass.  Benedicamus  Bomino  is  sung  on 
the  same  tone  as  Ite  missa  est,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  day.  [H.  J.  H.] 

BENEDICITE.  This  canticle,  called  also 
Canticum  trium  pueronim,  is  part  [v.  35  to  the 
middle  of  v.  66]  of  the  pi'ayer  of  Azarias  in  the 
furnace,  which  occurs  between  the  23rd  and 
24th  verses  of  Daniel  iii.  in  the  LXX.,  but  is  not 
in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  used  in  the  lauds  of  the 
Western  Church,  both  in  the  Gregorian,  inclu- 
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ding  the  old  English,  and  Monastic  uses,  among 
the  psalms  of  lauds,  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
immediately  before  Pss.  cxlviii.,  cxlix.,  cl.  It 
usually  has  an  antiphon  of  its  own,  though  in 
some  uses  the  psalms  at  lauds  are  all  said  under 
one  antiphon.  The  antiphonal  clause,  “ Laudate 
et  superexaltate  eum  in  saecula,”  is  only  said 
after  the  first  and  last  verses.  Gloria  Patri  is 
not  said  after  it,  as  after  other  canticles,  but 
in  its  place  the  verses — 

Benedieamus  Patrem  et  Filium  cum  Spiritu  Sancto  : 
laudemus  et  superexaltemus  eum  in  saecu'a. 

Benedictus  es,  Domine,  in  firmamento  coeli : et  lauda- 
oilis  et  gloriosus  et  superexaltatus  in  saecula. 

In  the  Ambrosian  lauds  for  Sundays  and  festi- 
vals, Benedicite  occurs  with  an  antiphon  varying 
with  the  day,  and  preceded  by  a collect  [Oratio 
secreta]  which  varies  only  on  Christmas  Day 
and  the  Epiphany.  During  the  octave  of  Easter 
Hallelujah*  is  said  after  each  verse. 

Benedicite  also  occurs  in  the  private  thanks- 
giving of  the  priest  after  mass ; in  the  Roman 
office  in  full ; in  the  Sarum  the  last  few  verses 
only. 

In  the  Mozarabic  breviary  this  canticle  is 
found  in  the  lauds  for  Sundays  and  festivals  in 
a somewhat  different  form,  with  a special  anti- 
phon, and  is  called  Benedictus.  It  begins  at  v. 
29 ; the  antiphonal  clause  is  omitted  altogether 
till  the  end  ; and  the  opening  words  of  the  Bene- 
dicite proper , “ Benedicite  omnia  opera  Domini 
Domino,”  are  never  repeated  after  their  first 
occurrence. 

In  the  offices  of  the  Greek  Church  this  canticle 
is  the  eighth  of  the  nine  “ Odes  ” appointed  at 
lauds.  The  antiphonal  clause  is  said  after  every 
verse,  and  a supplementary  verse  is  added  at 
the  end,  “ tuAoyeiTe  ’ Att6<tto\oi , UpocpriTcu, 
Kai  Mdprvpes  K vpiov,  rbv  K vpiov  k.t.A.  This 
canticle  is  sometimes  called  (e.g.  by  St.  Benedict 
and  by  St.  Fructuosus  Archb.  of  Bragas,f  665) 
from  the  nature  of  its  contents  the  Benedictio , 
in  the  same  way  as  the  last  three  psalms  of  the 
Psalter  are  known  as  the  Laudes.  [H.  J.  H.] 

BENEDICTA,  religious  woman,  martyr  at 
Rome  under  Julian,  commemorated  January  4 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.j.  [C.] 

BENEDICTINE  RULE  AND  ORDER, 
founded  by  St.  Benedictus  of  Nursia,  born  a.d. 
480,  and  died  probably  542.  [See  Diet,  of  Chr. 
Biogr.  s.  w.]  Even  before  the  institution  of  the. 
Benedictine  Rule,  monasticism  was  widely  esta- 
blished in  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  and 
was  instrumental  in  spreading  Christianity  among 
the  hordes  which  overran  the  prostrate  Roman 
Empire.  But  there  was  as  yet  neither  uni- 
formity nor  permanency  of  rule  (Mab.  Act. 
0.  S.  B.  Praef.). . In  the  words  of  Cassian,  which 
seem  to  apply  to  Occidental  as  well  as  Oriental 
monachism,  there  were  as  many  rules  as  there 
were  monasteries  ( Instit . ii.  2).  In  Italy,  always 
easily  accessible  to  Greek  influences,  the  Rule  of 
Basil,  which  had  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Ruffinus  (Praef.  Reg.  Bas.j , was  the  favourite; 
in  Southern  Gaul,  and  in  Spain,  that  of  Cassian, 
or  rather  of  Macarius ; and  as  the  Rule  of  Bene- 
dict worked  its  way  into  the  North-west  of 
Europe,  it  was  confronted  by  the  rival  system  of 
Columbanus  (Pellic.  Polit.  Ecc.  Chr.  I.  iii.  1,  § 4 ; 

* So  spelt  in  the  Ambrosian  books. 


Mab.  Ann.  Praef.).  Like  Aaron’s  rod,  in  the 
quaint  language  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  soon  swal- 
lowed up  the  other  rules.  But,  in  fact,  there 
was  often  a great  diversity  of  practice,  even 
among  those  professing  to  follow  the  same  Rule, 
often  a medley  of  dift'erent  rules  within  the  same 
walls  (Mab.  Ann.  Praef.),  and  a succession  of  new 
rules  in  successive  years  (Mab.  Ann.  i.  29).  The 
Columbanists,  for  instance,  were  not,  strictly 
Bpeaking,  a separate  order  (Mab.  Ann.  Praef.). 
The  Benedictines  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
first  in  order  of  time,  as  well  as  in  importance, 
of  the  monastic  orders. 

The  Benedictine  Rule  gave  stability  to  what 
had  hitherto  been  fluctuating  and  incoherent 
(Mab.  Ann.  Praef.).  The  hermit-life  had  been 
essentially  individualistic,  and  the  monastic  com- 
munities of  Egypt  and  the  East  had  been  an  aggre- 
gation, on  however  large  a scale,  of  units,  rather 
than  a compact  and  living  organization,  as  of 
“ many  members  in  one  body.”  Benedict  seems 
to  have  felt  keenly  the  need  of  a firm  hand  to 
control  and  regulate  the  manifold  impulses,  of  one 
sort  and  another,  which  moved  men  to  retire 
from  the  world.  Apparently  there  was  a good 
deal  of  laxity  and  disoi-der  among  the  monks  of 
his  day.  He  is  very  severe  against  the  petty 
fraternities  of  the  Sarabaitae,  monks  dwelling 
two  or  three  together  in  a “ cell,”  or  small 
monastery,  without  any  one  at  their  head,  and 
still  more  against  the  “Gyrovagi”  monks,  who 
led  a desultory  and  unruly  life,  roving  from  one 
monastery  to  another.  Unlike  his  Eastern  pre- 
decessors, who  looked  up  to  utter  solitude  as  the 
summit  of  earthly  excellence,  Benedict,  as  if  in 
later  life  regretting  the  excessive  austerities  of 
his  youth,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  either 
hermits  or  anchorites  ( Prol . Reg.  S.  B.j.  Any- 
thing like  anarchy  offended  his  sense  of  order 
and  congruity  ; and,  with  his  love  of  organizing, 
he  was  the  man  to  supply  what  he  felt  to  be 
wanting. 

Accordingly,  in  Benedict’s  system  the  vow  of 
self-addiction  to  the  monastery  became  more 
stringent,  and  its  obligation  more  lasting. 
Hitherto,  it  had  been  rather  the  expression  of  a 
resolution  or  of  a purpose,  than  a solemn  vow  of 
perpetual  perseverance  (Aug.  Ep.  ad  Mon.  109, 
p.  587 ; Aug.  Rett.  c.  Jovinian.  ii.  22 ; Hieron. 
Ep.  48 ; Cass.  Inst.  x.  23).  But  by  the  Rule 
(c.  58)  the  vow  was  to  be  made  with  all  possible 
solemnity,  in  the  chapel,  before  the  relics  in  the 
shrine,  with  the  abbat  and  all  the  brethren  stand- 
ing by  ; and  once  made  it  was  to  be  irrevocable — 
“ Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.”  The  postulant  for 
admission  into  the  monastery  had  to  deposit  the 
memorial  of  his  compact  on  the  altar : and  from 
that  day  to  retrace  his  steps  was  morally  impos- 
sible. The  Rule  contemplates  indeed  the  possi- 
bility of  a monk  retrograding  from  his  promise, 
and  re-entering  the  world  which  he  had  re- 
nounced, but  only  as  an  act  of  apostasy, 
committed  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil  (c.  58). 
Previously,  if  a monk  married,  he  was  censured 
and  sentenced  to  a penance  (Basil.  Respons.  36 ; 
Leo,  Ep.  90,  ad  Rustic,  c.  12 ; Epiphan.  Hier. 
lxi.  7;  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Dem.  97  (8);  Aug.  de 
Bon.  Vid.  c.  10 ; Gelas.  Ep.  5,  ad  Episc.  Lucan. 
ap.  Grat.  Cans,  xxvii. ; Quaest.  i.  c.  14 ; Cone. 
Aurel.  I.  c.  23) ; but  the  marriage  was  not 
annulled  as  invalid.  After  the  promulgation  of 
the  Rule,  far  heavier  penalties  were  enacted. 
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The  monk,  who  had  broken  his  vow  by  marrying, 
was  to  be  excommunicated,  was  to  be  compelled 
to  separate  from  his  wife,  and  might  be  forcibly 
reclaimed  by  his  monastery  : if  a priest,  he  was 
to  be  degraded  (Greg.  M.  Ep.  i.  33,  40,  vii.  9, 
xii.  20,  ap.  Grat.  xxvii. ; Qu.  i.  c.  15 ; Cone. 
Turon.  II.  c.  15).  These  severities  were  no  part 
of  Benedict’s  comparatively  mild  and  lenient 
code ; but  they  testify  to  his  having  intro- 
duced a much  stricter  estimation  of  the  monastic 
vow. 

At  the  same  time,  as  with  a view  to  guard 
against  this  danger  of  relapse,  Benedict  wisely 
surrounded  admission  into  his  order  with  diffi- 
culties. He  provided  a year’s  noviciate,  which 
was  prolonged  to  two  years  in  the  next  cen- 
tury (Greg.  M.  Ep.  x.  24) ; and  thrice,  at 
certain  intervals,  during  this  year  of  probation, 
the  novice,  was  to  have  the  Rule  read  over  to 
him,  that  he  might  weigh  well  what  he  was 
undertaking,  and  that  his  assent  might  be  deli- 
berate and  unwavering  (c.  58).  The  written 
petition  for  admission  was  required  invariably 
(c.  58).  None  were  to  be  received  from  other 
m masteries,  without  letters  commendatory  from 
their  abbat  (c.  61);  nor  :nildren  without  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  nor  unless  for- 
mally disinherited  (c.  59).  Eighteen  years  of 
age  was  subsequently  fixed  as  the  earliest  age 
for  self-dedication.  The  gates  of  the  monastery 
moved  as  slowly  on  their  hinges  at  the  knock  of 
postulants  for  admission,  as  they  were  inexorably 
closed  upon  him  when  once  within  the  walls 
(cf.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecc.  xxxv.  19—  note  by  Bened. 
Editor  ; Aug.  Vindel.  1768). 

Benedict  had  evidently  the  same  object  before 
his  eyes,  the  consolidation  of  the  fabric  which  he 
was  erecting,  in  the  form  of  government  which 
he  devised  for  his  order.  This  was  a monarchy, 
and  one  nearer  to  despotism  than  to  what  is 
called  a “ constitutional  monarchy.”  Poverty, 
humility,  chastity,  temperance,  all  these  had  been 
essential  elements  in  the  monastic  life  from  the 
first.  Benedict,  although  he  did  not  introduce 
the  principle  of  obedience,  made  it  more  precise 
and  more  implicit  (cc.  2,  3,  27,  64 ; cf.  Mab.  Ann. 
iii.  8) ; stereotyped  it  by  regulations  extending 
even  to  the  demeanour  and  deportment  due  from 
the  younger  to  the  elder  (cc.  7,  63) ; and  crowned 
the  edifice  with  an  abbat,  irresponsible  to  his 
subjects.  Strict  obedience  was  exacted  from  the 
younger  monks,  towards  all  their  superiors  in 
the  monastery  (cc.  68-71);  but  the  abbat  was 
to  be  absolute  over  all  (c.  3).  He  alone  is  called 
Dominus  in  the  Rule ; though  the  word  in  its 
later  form,  Domnus,  became  common  to  all  Bene- 
dictines (c.  63).  The  monks  had  the  right  of 
electing  him,  without  regard  to  seniority.  Sup- 
posing a flagrantly  scandalous  election  to  be 
made,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring abbats,  or  even  the  “Christians  of  the 
neighbourhood,”  might  interfere  to  have  it  can- 
celled; but  once  duly  elected  his  will  was 
to  be  supreme  (c.  64).  He  was  indeed  to 
convoke  a council  of  the  brethren,  when  neces- 
sary : on  any  important  occasions,  of  them  all ; 
otherwise,  only  of  the  seniors : but  in  every  case 
the  final  and  irrevocable  decision,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  rested  with  Turn  (c.  3).  He 
was  to  have  the  appointment  of  the  prior,  or 
provost  (c.  65;  cf.  Greg.  M.  Ep.  vii.  10),  and  of 
the  decani  or  deans,  as  well  as  the  power  of 


deposing  them  (c.  21),a  the  prior  after  four,  the 
deans  after  three  warnings  (c.  65),  Benedict 
was  evidently  distrustful  of  any  collision  of 
authority,  or  want  of  perfect  harmony,  between 
the  abbat  and  his  prior ; and  preferred  deans,  as 
more  completely  subordinate  (c.  65) ; for,  while 
the  abbat  held  his  office  for  life,  the  deans  as 
well  as  all  the  other  officers  of  the  monastery, 
except  the  prior,  held  theirs  for  only  a certain 
time  (cc.  21,  31,  32).  Even  the  cellerarius,  or 
cellarius,  the  steward,  who  ranked  next  to  the 
abbat  in  secular  things,  as  the  prior  in  things 
spiritual,  was  to  be  appointed  for  one,  four,  or 
ten  years  ; the  tool-keepers,  robe-keepers,  &c., 
only  for  one.  The  abbat  was  armed  with  power 
to  enforce  his  authority  on  the  recalcitrant,  after 
two  admonitions  in  private  and  one  in  public, 
by  the  “ lesser  excommunication,”  or  banishment 
from  the  common  table  and  from  officiating  in 
the  chapel  ; by  the  “ greater  excommunication,” 
or  deprivation  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  ; by  flog- 
ging, by  imprisonment,  and  other  bodily  penances 
(cc.  2,  23-29  ; cf.  Mart,  de  Ant.  Mon.  Bit.  ii.  11) 
in  case  of  hardened  offenders ; and,  as  an  extreme 
penalty,  by  expulsion  from  the  society.  Bene- 
dict, however,  with  characteristic  clemency, 
expressly  cautions  the  abbat  to  deal  tenderly 
with  offenders  (c.  27) ; allowing  readmission  for 
penitents  into  the  monastery,  even  after  rel  apses ; 
and,  as  though  aware  how  much  he  is  entrusting 
to  the  abbat’s  discretion,  begins,  and  almost  ends, 
his  Rule  with  grave  and  earnest  cautions  against 
abusing  his  authority. 

Benedict’s  constitution  was  no  mere  democracy, 
under  the  abbat.  All  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
were  indeed  freely  admitted,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest, b and  on  equal  terms  (c.  51 ; cf.  Aug. 
de  Op.  Mon.  22) : within  the  monastery  all  the 
distinctions  of  their  previous  life  vanished ; the 
serf  and  the  noble  stood  there  side  by  side  (c.  2). 
Thus  even  a priest,  whose  claims  to  precedence, 
being  of  a spiritual  nature,  might  have  been 
supposed  to  stand  on  a different  footing,  had  to 
take  his  place  simply  by  order  of  seniority  among 
the  brethren  (c.  60),  though  he  might  be  allowed 
by  the  abbat  to  take  a higher  place  in  the  chapel 
(c.  62),  and  might,  as  the  lay-brothers,  be  pro- 
moted by  him  above  seniors  in  standing  (c.  63 ; 
cf.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecc.  xxxii.  15).  Similarly,  a 
monk  from  another  monastery  was  to  have  no 
especial  privileges  (c.  61).  But,  with  all  this 
levelling  of  distinctions  belonging  to  the  world 
without,  the  gradations  of  rank  for  the  monks 
as  monks  were  clearly  defined.  Every  brother 
had  his  place  assigned  him  in  the  monastic 
hierarchy.  Such  offices  as  those  of  the  hebdo- 
madarius  or  weekly  cook,  of  the  lector  or  reader? 
aloud  in  the  refectory,  were  to  be  held  by  each 
in  turn,  unless  by  special  exemption  (cc.  35,  38), 
and  the  younger  monks  were  enjoined  to  address 
the  elder  as  “nonni,”  or  fathers,  in  token  of 
affectionate  reverence  (c.  63).  Benedict  seems 
to  have  had  an  equal  dread  of  tyranny  and 
of  insubordination. 

Indeed,  the  strict  obedience  exacted  by  the 
Rule  is  tempered  throughout  by  an  elasticity, 
and  considerateness,  which  contrast  strongly 
with  the  inflexible  rigour  of  similar  institutions. 

a V.  Martejie,  note  in  Beg.  Comm,  ad  loc. ; cf.  Cone. 
Mngunt.  c,  11, 

b The  restrictions  and  limitations  in  Martene’s  Reg. 

1 Comm,  are  not  m the  Rule, 
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Like  the  Evangelic  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
he  makes  his  model  ( Prol.  Reg. ; cf.  c.  4),  Benedict 
often  lays  down  a principle,  without  shaping  it 
into  details.  Thus  he  enjoins  silence,  as  a whole- 
some discipline,  without  prescribing  the  times  and 
places  for  it,  beyond  specifying  the  refectory  and 
the  dormitory  (c.  6).  Like  Lycurgus,  he  wishes 
to  bequeath  to  his  followers  a law  which  shall 
never  be  broken  (c.  64);  and  yet,  in  the  closing 
words  of  his  Rule,  he  reminds  them  that  the 
Rule,  after  all,  is  imperfect  in  itself  (c.  73). 
More  than  once  he  seems  to  anticipate  the  day 
when  his  order  shall  have  assumed  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  provides  for  monasteries  on  a grander 
scale  than  existed  when  he  was  writing  his  Rule 
(cc.  31,  32,  53).  Thus,  about  dress,  as  if  fore- 
seeing the  varying  requirements  of  various  climes, 
he  leaves  a discretionary  power  to  the  abbat, 
affirming  merely  the  unvarying  principle  that 
it  is  to  be  cheap  and  homely  (c.  55);  and  that 
there  are  to  be  two  dresses,  the  “scapulare,”  or 
sort  of  cape,  for  field-work,  and  the  “ cucullus,” 
or  hood,  for  study  and  prayer  (cf.  Fleury,  Hist. 
Ecc.  xxxii.  16).  The  colour  of  the  tunic  or  toga, 
being  left  undetermined  by  the  founder,  has 
varied  at  different  times : till  the  8th  century 
it  was  usually  white  (Mab.  Ann.  iii.).  Nor  is 
there  any  Procrustean  stiffness  in  the  directions 
about  diet.  Temperance,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
is  laid  down  as  the  principle  : but  the  abbat 
may  relax  the  ordinary  rules  of  quantity  and 
quality  (c.  40) ; more  food  is  ordered  whenever 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done  (c.  39);  baths 
and  meat  are  not  allowed  merely,  but  enjoined 
for  the  sick  (c.  36),  for  the  young  or  aged 
(c.  37),  as  well  as  for  guests  who  may  chance  to 
be  lodging  in  the  monastery  (c.  42) ; and  even 
wine,  forbidden  by  Eastern  Asiatics,  is  allowed, 
sparingly,  by  Benedict,  as  if  in  concession  to  the 
national  propensities  imported  into  Italy  by  the 
barbarians,  and  to* the  colder  climate  of  Northern 
Europe  (c.  40).  Even  those  minuter  rules,  in 
which  Benedict  evinces  his  love  of  order,  pro- 
portion, and  clocklike  regularity,  and  which 
show  that  Benedict,  like  Wesley,  wished  to 
direct  everything,  originate  almost  always  in 
a wise  and  tender  consideration  for  human 
weaknesses.  The  day  is  mapped  out  in  its  round 
of  duties,  so  that  no  unoccupied  moments  may 
invite  temptation  (c.  48),  but  the  hours  allotted 
for  work,  prayer,  or  rest,  vary  with  the  seasons. 
Benedict  seems  to  take  especial  delight  in 
arranging  how  the  Psalter  is  to  be  read  through, 
ordering  certain  Psalms  on  certain  holy  days ; 
but  he  leaves  it  open  to  his  followers  to  make  a 
better  distribution  if  they  can  (cc.  15,  18).  The 
first  Psalm  is  to  be  recited  slowly ; but  this  is  to 
give  the  brethren  time  to  assemble  in  their 
oratory.  The  monk  who  serves  as  cook  is, 
during  his  week  of  office,  to  take  his  meals  before 
the  rest  (c.  35);  the  cellarer,  or  steward,  is  to 
have  fixed  hours  for  attending  to  the  wants  of 
the  brethren,  that  there  may  be  no  vexation  or 
disappointment  (c.  31);  a list  is  to  be  kept  by 
the  abbat  of  all  the  tools  and  dresses  belonging 
to  the  monastery,  lest  there  may  be  any  con- 
fusion (c.  32) ; the  monks  are  to  sleep  only  ten 
or  twelve  in  the  same  dormitory,  with  curtains 
between  the  beds,  and  under  the  charge  of  a 
dean,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  propriety  (c.  22) ; 
the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  wrere 
not  to  be  read  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed, 


as  unedifying  to  weak  brethren  (c.  42);  and.  la  -t 
and  least,  no  monk  is  to  take  the  knife,  which 
was  part  of  his  monastic  equipment,  with  him  to 
bed,  lest  he  should  hurt  himself  in  his  sleep 
(c.  22).  But  it  is,  above  all,  in  its  treatment 
of  weaker  brethren  (the  “ infirmi  ” or  “ pusil- 
lanimi  ”),  that  the  Rule  breathes  a mildness,  and 
what  Aristotle  would  call  “ iiritiiceia”  rare 
indeed  in  those  days.  The  abbat  is  to  “ love 
the  offender,  even  while  hating  the  offence 
he  is  to  “ beware  lest  he  break  the  vessel  in 
scouring  it ;”  he  is  to  let  “ mercy  prevail  over 
justice  ” (c.  64).  A whole  chapter  (c.  43)  is 
devoted  to  meting  out  the  degrees  of  correction 
for  monks  coming  late  to  chapel  or  refectory ; 
and,  in  this  unlike  Wesley,  Benedict  expressly 
discourages  the  public  confession  of  secret  faults, 
a practice  inevitably  tending  to  unreality  and 
irreverence  (c.  46),  as  well  as  loud  and  demon- 
strative private  prayer  in  the  chapel  (c.  52). 
There  is  something  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Benedict’s  gentle  and  courteous  spirit  in  his  oft- 
repeated  cautions  against  murmuring  on  the  one 
hand  (cc.  31,  40,  41,  53),  and,  on  the  other, 
against  anything  like  scurrility  (cc.  43,  49,  &c.). 

Compared  with  Eastern  Rules,  the  Benedic- 
tine Rule  is  an  easy  yoke  (Sev.  Sulp.  Vit.  S. 
Martini , i.  7;  Cass.  Instil,  i.  11);  and  this 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  more  prac- 
tical temperament  of  the  West,  partly  to  the 
exigencies  of  European  climates,  partly,  tod,  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  lawgiver  (cc.  39, 
40,  46,  &c.).  Taking  the  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
“Seven  times  a day  will  I praise  Thee,”  and 
another,  “ At  midnight  I will  rise  to  give 
thanks  unto  Thee,”  as  his  mottoes,  he  portioned 
out  day  and  night  into  an  almost  unceasing 
round  of  prayer  and  praise  (c.  16).  But  whereas 
his  predecessors  had  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
Psalter  to  be  recited  daily,  Benedict,  thougn 
with  a sigh  of  regret  for  the  degeneracy  of  his 
age,  was  content  that  it  should  be  gone  through 
in  the  week  (c.  18).  There  is  a curious  direc- 
tion, too  (c.  20),  against  lengthy  private  devo- 
tions, especially  in  chapel  after  service.  In 
harvest  time,  or  if  they  were  far  from  home,  the 
monks  were  to  say  their  devotions  in  the  field,  to 
save  the  time  and  trouble  of  returning  to  the 
monastery  (c.  50 ; cf.  Mab.  Ann.  iii.  8).  What- 
ever ascetic  austerities  were  introduced  at  a 
later  date  into  some  of  the  reformed  Benedictine 
orders,  we  find  no  trace  at  all  in  the  original 
Rule  of  those  ingenious  varieties  of  self-torture 
which  had  been  so  common  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Benedict  shows  no  love  of  self-mortification  for 
its  own  sake ; and,  while  prizing  it  in  moderation 
as  a discipline,  makes  it  subservient  to  other 
practical  purposes.  Thus  he  orders  some  more 
suitable  occupation  to  be  allotted  to  such  of  the 
brethren  as  may  be  incapacitated  in  any  way 
from  hard  work  out  of  doors  (c.  48).  The  diet 
allowed  by  the  Benedictine  Rule  would  have 
seemed  luxurious  to  the  monks  of  the  East 
(c.  39,  &c.). 

But  the  great  distinction  of  Benedict’s  Rule 
was  the  substitution  of  study  for  the  compara- 
tive uselessness  of  mere  manual  labour.  Not  that 
his  monks  were  to  be  less  laborious  ; rather  they 
were  to  spend  more  time  in  work  ; but  their  work 
was  to  be  less  servile,  of  the  head  as  well  as  of 
the  hand,  beneficial  to  future  ages,  not  merely 
furnishing  sustenance  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the 
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community,  or  for  almsgiving  (cc.  38,  48  : cf. 
Cass.  Instit.  x.  23  ; Hier.  Ep.  ad  Eustoch.  18,  22). 
As  if  conscious  of  his  innovation  Benedict  seems 
to  restrict  the  word  “ labor,”  as  heretofore,  to 
manual  occupations ; to  these  he  still  devoted 
the  larger  part  of  the  day : and  his  range  of 
literature  is  a narrow  one,  specifying  by  name 
only  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  (cc.  9,  48).  But,  by  reserving 
some  portion  for  study,  he  implanted  the  princi- 
ple, which  afterwards  bore  so  glorious  fruits  in 
the  history  of  his  order,  .that  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  were  to  be  for  them  not  permitted 
merely,  but  sanctioned  and  encouraged  (c.  48). 
It  is  a question  how  far  Benedict  is  indebted  for 
this  to  Cassiodorus,  his  contemporary,  wrong- 
fully claimed  by  some  zealous  Benedictines  as 
one  of  their  order  (Mign.  Patrol,  lxix.  483). 
But  the  “Vivarium”  which  Cassiodorus  founded 
in  Calabria  seems  to  have  been  more  like  an 
university,  or  eren  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
Court  over  which  Frederick  II.  presided  in  that 
part  of  Italy  during  the  13th  century,  more 
genial  in  its  tone  and  wider  in  its  range  of 
studies  (Cassiod.  de  Instit.  Div.  Litt.  cc.  28, 
30,  31).  Probably  Benedict  and  his  more  secular 
contemporary  were  both  alike  affected  by  the 
same  impulses,  inherited  from  the  dying  litera- 
ture of  Imperial  Rome. 

A monk’s  day,  according  to  the  Rule,  was  an 
alternation  of  work,  manual  or  mental,  and 
prayer,  in  the  words  of  the  Rule  of  the  “opus  Dei 
or  divinum  officium”  and  “labor  etTectio,”  with 
the  short  intervals  necessary  for  food  and  rest 
(cf.  Mab.  Ann.  iii.  8;  Fleury,  Hist.  Egg.  xxxii.  15 
et  seq.).  In  winter  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
in  summer  the  morning  and  evening,  were  for 
manual  labour ; for  study  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
summer,  and  the  dusk  and  darkness  of  morning 
and  evening  in  the  short  days  of  winter  (cc. 
8,  48).  After  the  midday  meal  in  summer,  the 
monk  might  take  his  siesta,  or  a book  (c.  48). 
The  seven  hours  for  divine  service  were  those 
called  “ canonical and  the  services  were — ma- 
tins (afterwards  called  lauds)  at  sunrise  (in 
summer),  prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers, 
compline,  separated  each  from  each  by  three 
hours,  as  well  as  a midnight  service,  which  was 
to  be  held  a little  before  the  matins,  called  in 
the  Rule  “nocturnae  vigiliae”  (c.  16).  On  Sun- 
days the  monk  was  to  rise  earlier  and  have 
longer  “vigiliae”  (c.  11),  and  was  to  substitute 
reading  for  manual  work  (c.  48).  Each  ser- 
vice was  to  include  a certain  number  of  Psalms, 
often  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the 
time  of  day,  as  the  third  for  nocturns,  of  Can- 
ticles, and-  of  lections,  or  readings  from  Holy 
Scripture  or  the  Fathers  (c.  8,  &c.).  On  Sun- 
days and  holy  days  all  the  brethren  were  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion  (c.  25).  The  pre- 
cise times  for  the  several  avocations  of  the 
monastic  day  were  to  vary  with  the  four  seasons, 
both  of  the  natural  and  of  the  Christian  year 
(c.  8,  &c.).  The  work  or  the  book  for  the  time 
was  to  be  assigned  to  each  at  the  discretion  of 
the  abbat  (c.  48).  The  evening  meal  was  to  be 
taken  all  the  year  round  before  dark  (c.  41). 
As  the  monk  had  to  rise  betimes,  so  his  thought- 
ful legislator  would  have  him  retire  early  to 
rest. 

Chapters  1-7  in  the  Rule  are  on  the  monastic 
character  generally — obedience,  humility,  &c. ; 


8-20  on  divine  service ; 21-30  on  deans  and  the 
correction  of  offenders ; 31-41  on  the  cellarer 
and  his  department,  especially  the  refectory:  42- 
52  are  chiefly  on  points  relating  either  to  the 
oratory  or  to  labour : the  remaining  twenty- 
one  rules  hardly  admit  of  classification,  being 
miscellaneous  and  supplementary  to  those  pre- 
ceding. 

On  the  whole,  the  Benedictine  Rule,  as  a Rule 
for  Monks,  must  be  pronounced,  by  all  who  view 
it  dispassionately,  well  worthy  of  the  high  praise 
which  it  has  received,  not  from  monks  only,  but 
from  statesmen  and  others.  “ First  and  fore- 
most in  discretion,  and  clear  in  style,”  is  the 
appropriate  comment  on  it  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(Dial.  ii.  36).  In  the  7th  century  the  observance 
of  it  was  enjoined  on  all  monks,  by  the  Council 
of  Augustodunum  (c.  15),  and  by  Lewis  the  Pious 
{Exh.  adEigil.  Abb.  Fuld.  ap.  Migne,  Praef.  Reg .). 
It  is  commonly  entitled  in  councils  “ the  holy 
Rule”  (Migne,  Praef.  Reg .);  and  by  one  held  in 
the  9th  century  it  is  directly  attributed  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Cone.  Duziac.  ii.). 
By  one  writer  it  is  contrasted  with  previous 
rules  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  with  that  of 
Moses  (Gaufr.-Abb.  Vindocin.  Sermo  de  S.  B.  ap. 
Migne,  Praef.  Reg.).  It  was  a favourite  alike 
with  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  a manual  of  morality, 
and  with  the  politic  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  as  a 
manual  for  rulers  (Alb.  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints , 
s.  voce;  cf.  Gueranger,  Enchirid.  Bened.  Praef.). 
Granted  the  very  questionable  position,  that  the 
life  of  a monk,  with  its  abdication  of  social  and 
domestic  duties,  is  laudable,  Benedict’s  conception 
of  thei  life,  in  principle  and  in  detail,  is  almost 
unexceptionable.  His  monks  are  indeed  treated 
throughout  as  simply  children  of  an  older  growth  : 
they  may  not  even  walk  abroad  (c.  67) ; nor,  if 
sent  outside  the  precincts,  may  they  stop  any- 
where to  eat,  without  the  abbat ’s  leave  (c.  51) ; 
nor  may  they  even  receive  letters  from  home  (c. 
51).  The  prescribed  washing  of  strangers’  feet 
(c.  53),  and  the  very  strict  prohibition  against  a 
monk  having  anything,  however  trifling,  of  any 
sort  to  call  his  own,  are  all  part  of  this  extension 
into  maturer  years  of  a discipline  proper  for  chil- 
dren. But,  if  treated  as  children,  tfie  followers 
of  Benedict  were  at  any  rate  under  a wise  and 
sympathising  Master ; and  the  school  where  they 
were  to  be  trained  in  humility  and  obedience  was 
not  one  of  needless  and  vexatious  mortifications. 
Order,  proportion,  regularity,  these  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  Rule ; with  an  especial 
tenderness  for  the  “weaker  brethren.”  As  in 
all  monastic  institutions,  self-love  seems  to 
force  its  way  through  all  the  barriers  heaped 
around  it;  tinging  even  the  holiest  actions  with 
a mercenariness  of  intention  (Pro?.  &c.  &c.). 
Thus  the  motive  proposed  for  waiting  sedulously 
on  the  sick  is  the  reward  which  may  be  won  by 
so  doing  (c.  37).  But  the  Rule  appeals  also, 
though  less  expressly,  to  higher  motives  than  the 
fear  of  punishment  or  the  hope  of  recompense — 
to  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  (e.  g.  Prol.).  It 
cannot  be  said  of  Benedict’s  Rule,  as  of  solitary 
asceticism,  that  self  is  the  circumference  as  well 
as  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  relations  of  the 
brethren  to  their  father,  and  to  one  another, 
tend,  in  the  Rule,  to  check  that  isolation  of  the 
heart  from  human  sympathies  which  is  the  bane 
of  monasticism.  If  there  is  a disregard  of  the 
claims  of  the  outer  world,  at  all  events  some- 
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thing  like  the  ties  of  family  is  duly  recognised 
within  the  order,  hallowing  even  the  trivial  de- 
tails of  daily  life.  The  monastery  is  the  “ House 
of  God and  even  its  commonest  utensils  are 
“holy  things  ” (c.  31).  Benedict  disclaims  for 
man  either  any  merit  in  keeping  the  divine  law, 
or  any  power  to  do  so  without  help  from  heaven 
( Prol. ). 

In  style  the  Rule  is  clear  and  concise  ; largely 
interspersed  with  apposite  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures,  especially  the  Psalms.  But  its  La- 
tinity  is  very  unclassical,  not  only  in  syntax,  but 
in  single  words  (e.  g.  odire  for  odisse,  c.  4 ; solatium , 
for  “helper,”  cc.  31,  35;  typus  for  “ arrogance  ” 
or  “ circumlocution,”  c.  31).  In  this  respect  the 
Rule  contrasts  unfavourably  with  Cassian's  com- 
paratively accurate  and  polished  style.  The 
text  may  have  been  corrupted ; but  there  seems 
to  have  been  a sexdous  deterioration  in  Latin 
literature  during  the  5th  century. 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  the  right  meaning  of 
many  passages  in  the  Rule  gave  rise  to  violent 
controversies.  Its  very  brevity  and  conciseness 
were  themselves  the  occasion  of  an  uncertainty, 
frequently  enhanced  by  the  changes  of  meaning 
which  the  same  word  often  undergoes  in  succes- 
sive periods.  Whether  such  phx'ases  as  “Com- 
muuio”  and  “Missa”  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
more  technical  and  ritualistic  sense,  or  merely 
for  “ charity  ” and  the  “ termination  of  divine 
service ;”  whether  “ excommunicatio  ” means  the 
greater  or  the  lesser  sentence  of  deprivation  (cc. 
24,  25)  ; whether  “clerici”  (c.  62)  means  dea- 
cons only,  or  priests  as  well ; all  these  have  been 
questions  with  commentators  and  reformers. 
“ Matutini  ” in  the  Rule  is  said  to  correspond 
with  the  service  afterwards  known  as  “ Laudes  ;” 
and  “Laudes”  in  the  Rule  to  mean  the  three 
last  Psalms,  all  commencing  “ Laudate  ” (Fleury, 
Hist.  Ecc.  xxxii.  15).  “Prior”  seems  in  one 
place  (c.  63),  where  the  younger  brethren  are 
ordered  to  salute  the  “ priores,”  to  mean  merely 
older,  at  least  in  precedence ; while  in  another 
place  (c.  68),  which  treats  of  obedience,  it  seems 
to  mean  those  in  office.  There  is  some  ambi- 
guity about  the  several  articles  of  dress  pre- 
scribed (c.  55);  and  still  more  about  the  diet. 
“ Mixtum  ” (c.  38)  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean 
“ wine  and  water,”  by  others  “ wine  and  bread  ;” 
and  it  is  a vexed  question,  whether  eggs  and  fish, 
birds  and  fowls,  as  well  as  “ pulse,”  are  included 
in  the  word  “ pulmentum  ” (Mart.  Comm,  in  Reg. 
cc.  38,  55 ; Mab.  Ann.  i.  53,  xiii.  2,  xiv.  46).  The 
enactment  that  “even  a small  part”  of  the  bre- 
thren may  elect  the  abbat  is  variously  explained, 
as  meaning  either  a minority,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, or,  more  probably,  “a  majority  how- 
ever small  ’\(Comm.  in  Reg.  c.  64)  ; and  another 
provision  in  the  next  chapter,  that  “a  council 
of  the  brethren  ” is  to  take  part  in  electing  the 
prior,  is  vague  both  as  to  the  size  of  the  council 
and  the  extent  of  its  powers  (c.  65).  A distinction 
familiar  to  Roman  Catholic  casuists  has  been 
drawn  by  some  commentators  between  the  “ pre- 
cepts ” and  “ counsels  ” in  the  opening  words  of 
the  Prologue  to  the  Rule ; and,  however  that 
may  be,  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Rule  is  to  be  ob- 
served, and  that  it  is  not  strictly  obligatory  in  its 
lesser  details  (note  by  Ed.  on  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecc. 
xxxii.  12,  Aug.  Vindel.  1768:  cf.  Bern,  de  Praec. 
et  Eispens.,  Patrol,  clxxii. ; Petr.  Clun.  Epp.  i.  28, 


iv.  17,  Patrol,  clxxxix. ; Hospin.  de  Monachatu,  pp 
132-134).  But  the  hottest  dispute  has  been  on 
the  permissibility  of  secular  studies  for  the  bre 
thren.  In  the  17th  century  Mabillon  and  other? 
argued  against  their  Trappist  opponents,  that 
though  not  mentioned  expressly,  these  studies 
are  implied  and  involved  in  the  Rule ; that  as 
the  order  in  time  came  to  consist  more  and 
more  lax*gely  of  students,  and  as  Latin  became  to 
them  a dead  language,  instead  of  being  one  with 
which  they  were  habitually  familiar,  such  pur 
suits  became  for  them  an  absolute  necessitv 
(Mab.  Breve  Script,  de  Mm.  Stud.  Rat. ; cf.  Mail 
land’s  Hark  Ages,  158-171). 

The  Rule  of  Benedict  soon  reigned  alone  in 
Europe,  absorbing  into  itself  the  Rule  of  Colurn- 
banus,  which  had  been  dominant  in  Westei’n 
Europe  (Mab.  Ann.  Px-aef.  i.  13,  v.  11).  In  Italy 
it  was  accepted  generally,  before  the  close  of  the 
century  in  which  Benedict  died  (Joan.  Diac. 
Vita  Greg.  M.  iv.  80).  It  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Gaul  during  his  lifetime  by  his 
disciple  Maurus,  from  whom  the  famous  monas- 
teiy  of  St.  Maur  claims  its  name  ; and  thex*e  it  soon 
made  its  way,  its  comparative  elasticity  px-e- 
vailing  over  the  rigidity  of  the  rival  system. 
Thus  Faremoutier  transferred  itself  from  the 
Columban  Rule  to  that  of  Benedict  (A.  Butlei’, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  s.  S.  Fara).  The  Council  of 
Aachen  in  788  a.d.  ox*dered  the  Benedictine  to 
be  observed,  and  no  othei\  in  the.  Empire  of 
Karl  and  his  son  (Cone.  Aquisgran. ; cf.  Cone. 
Augustod.  c.  15).  It  won  Germany  early  in  the 
9th  centuxy  {Cone.  Mogunt.  c.  11  ; cf.  Pertz 
Legg.  I.  166,  c.  11),  and  Spain  in  the  next  cen- 
tury (Mab.  Ann.  Praef.  iv.  saec.).  It  is  a question 
at  what  date  it  was  intx*oduced  into  England ; 
whether  by  Benedict  Biscop,  by  Wilfrid  (Ling. 
Ang.-Sax.  Church,  ch.  5),  or,  as  Mabillon  and 
other  learned  writex*s  have  asserted  (see  in  A. 
Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under  Benedict),  by 
Augustine,  impoi'ting  it  from  the  monastery  of 
S.  Andx-ea  on  the  Caelian  hill,  under  the  auspices 
of  Gregoxy.  A lax  Rule  px’obably  prevailed  till 
the  time  of  Dunstan  (see  Marsham’s  Praef. 
to  Dugd.  Monastic.  Anglic.;  cf.  Cone.  Clovesh. 
747  a.d.).  [v.  Benedictus,  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog. ] 
In  the  10th  century  the  Benedictine  Rule  held 
almost  universal  sway  in  Europe  (Pellic.  Polit. 
Ecc.  Chr.  I.  iii.  1,  § 4),  and  wherever  it  pene- 
tx-ated,  it  was  the  pioneer  not  of  Christianity 
only,  but  of  civilization  and  of  all  humanizing 
influences.  For  their  laboui’s  in  clearing  fox-ests 
and  draining  swamps,  in  setting  an  example  of 
good  husbandxy  genex*ally,  as  well  as  for  having 
fostered  what  little  thex*e  was  of  learning  and 
i*efinement  in  that  troublous  and  dx-eary  period, 
a debt  of  gx’atitude  is  due  to  them,  which  cannot 
easily  be  overx’ated. 

For  mox’e  than  thx*ee  centuxdes  after  its  insti- 
tution one  Rule  sufficed  for  the  Benedictine 
ox*der  generally.  Between  the  9th  and  loth 
centuries,  as  the  ox*der  extended  itself  more 
widely,  and  as  refox*mers,  ai’dent  against  abuses, 
arose  here  and  thex’e  in  its  x*anks,  various  “ con- 
stitutions” were  engx-afted  on  the  original  Rule. 
For  so  eaxdy  as  in  the  8th  centuxy  there  wex*e 
symptoms  of  decay.  The  l’ich  endowments 
granted  by  kings  and  nobles  had  brought  with 
them,  as  was  inevitable,  the  seeds  of  luxuiy  and 
self-indulgence,  and  the  vexy  popularity  of  the 
“ l’eligious  ” life  often  gave  occasion  to  unreality 
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m professing  it.  Thus,  as  for  instance  in  England, 
when  it  had  become  the  fashion  for  kings  and 
queens  to  quit  their  palaces  for  a monastery, 
and  to  lavish  their  treasures  on  it  (Bed.  Ecc. 
Hist.  iii.  19,  23,  24;  Ling.  A.-S.  G.  i.  211,  214), 
this  fatal  munificence  served  to  attract,  in  the 
course  of  years,  oppressive  taxes,  or  spoliation  of 
a more  downright  sort  (Bonif.  Ep.  ad  Cudbert. 
c.  11,  ap.  Bed.  Hist.  Ecc.  p.  353,  Hussey).  Often 
too  the  immunity  (Pertz,  Legg.  i.  223)  and  com- 
parative security  of  the  monastic  life  tempted  a 
noble  to  assume  the  name,  without  the  reality, 
of  abbat ; in  order  to  escape  legal  obligations 
he  would  get  his  “ folkland  ” converted  into 
“bocland”  on  pretence  of  conveying  it  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  there  would  live  with  his 
family  a.nd  dependants,  an  abbat  in  name  and  in 
tonsure,  but  in  nothing  more  (Bede,  Ep.  ad 
Egb.  ap.  Hist.  Ecc. ; Ling.  A.-S.  C.  i.  226-7,  230, 
407,  413).  The  need  of  reformation  soon  called 
into  existence  reformers.  Clugni,  in  the  10th 
century,  was  the  first  separate  congregation,  with 
a separate  Rule  of  its  own  (Mab.  Praef.  Ami.; 
Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nova  Discipl.  I.  iii.  21,  25).  The 
four  centuries  which  followed  witnessed  the  birth 
of  more  than  twenty  “ Reformed  Orders,”  all  pro- 
fessing to  hold  the  original  Rule  of  Benedict  in 
its  pristine  purity  and  integrity,  but  each  super- 
adding its  own  special  exposition  of  the  Rule  as 
binding  on  its  members  (Hospin.  de  Mon.  p.  132). 
Monte  Casino,  the  head-quarters  at  first,  if  not  the 
birthplace,  of  the  order,  retained  its  supremacy, 
which,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  founder 
intended  for  it  ( v . note  on  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecc. 
xxxiii.  12),  for  some  three  centuries ; its  primacy 
has  never  been  denied.  It  was  sacked  by  the 
Lombards  in  591  a.d.  (Clint.  Fast.  Bom .),  or 
580  a.d.  (fleury,  Hist.  Ecc.  xxxiii.  10),  and  the 
fugitives  who  escaped  founded  the  Lateran 
Monastery  at  Rome  (Paul.  D.  Hist.  Lamb.  iv.  18 ; 
of.  Mab.  Ann.  vii.).  In  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  and  received 
within  its  walls  Carloman,  weary  of  the  cares  of 
empire.  But  Odo,  the  founder  of  Clugni,  became 
“ General  ” of  his  own  “ congregation,”  and  his 
example  has  been  followed  by  others  (Mab.  Ann. 
i.  19). 

Among  the  most  famous  Benedictine  abbeys 
(the  term  is  a specialty  of  the  order)  were, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  Bamberg,  Font- 
evraud,  Fulda,  Sta.  Giustina  at  Padua,  including 
in  its  jurisdiction  Sta.  Scholastica  (A.  Butler, 
Lives  of  Saints  ; see  St.  Bened.),  Grotta  Ferrata, 
Marmoutier,  S.  Paolo  fuori  near  Rome,  S.  Seve- 
rino  at  Naples,  &c.,  and  in  England,  St.  Albans, 
Glastonbury,  Malmesbury,  &c.,  with  many  of  our 
Cathedrals.  The  preference  of  the  old  Benedic- 
tines for  mountainous  sites  is  proverbial : 

“ Bernardus  valles,  colies  Benedictus  amal  at.” 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  order.  The  list  of 
those  belonging  to  Monte  Casino  alone,  during 
its  first  six  centuries,  fills  25  folio  pages  of 
Fabricius’  Bibliotheca  Ecclesiastica , with  a brief 
notice  of  each  (Petr.  Diac.  De  Vir.  III.  Casin.). 
Tritheroius,  the  learned  abbat  of  Spanheim, 
counts  on  the  roll  of  the  order,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  18  popes  (Gueranger,  a.d. 
1862,  says  “ 30,”  Enchirid.  Bened.  Praef.),  more 
than  200  cardinals,  1600  archbishops,  about 
4000  bishops,  and,  almost  incredible  as  it  sounds 


15,700  famous  abbats,  with  an  equal  number  of 
canonized  saints ! (v.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Ecc.  s.  v. : cf. 
Mab.  A A.  Praef.  vi. ; Ziegelbauer  u.  Legipont ; 
Hist.  Lit.  O.  S.  B.').  St.  Paul  is  the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  Order. 

The  original  copy  of  the  Rule  is  said  to  have 
been  burnt  at  Teano,  near  Monte  Casino,  towards 
the  close  of  the  9th  century  (Leo  Marsic.  ap 
Mab.  Ann.  iii.  263).  Sigebertus  Gemblacensis,  iD 
the  12  th  century,  states  that  it  was  first  made 
public  by  Simplicius,  third  abbat  of  Monte  Casino 
(Fabric.  Bibl.  Ecc.  s.  v.  Bened.).  Hospinian  gives 
no  authority  for  his  counter-statement,  that 
many  attribute  it  to  Gregory  the  Great  ( De 
Monach.  p.  116).  Mabillon  assumes  it  to  have 
been  made  by  Benedict  himself  at  Monte  Casino 
about  528  a.d.  ( Ann . iii.  8 ; A.  Butler,  Lives  of 
Saints , see  St.  Bened.).  Wion  speaks  of  more 
than  a hundred  editions  of  the  Rule  in  1554  A.D. 
( Lign . Vit.  i.  7).  It  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dunstan  (Mign.  Praef.  Reg. 

The  best  commentaries  on  it  are  those  of 
Martene  and  Calmet.  That  of  Mege  is  con- 
sidered lax  by  stricter  Benedictines.  The  com- 
mentaries of  Smaragdus,  probably  abbat  of  St. 
Michael’s,  not  Smaragdus  Ardo,  and  of  Hilde- 
marus,  a French  Benedictine  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, are  commended  by  Martene,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Rule  (Mign.  Patrol,  lxvi.) ; also  that 
of  Bernardus,  a monk  of  Lerins,  afterwards 
abbat  of  Monte  Casino  in  the  13th  century,  and 
one,  incomplete,  by  Trithemius  lately  mentioned. 
But  especially  he  praises  those  of  Menard,  a 
monk  of  St.  Denys,  who  afterwards  placed  him- 
self under  the  stricter  rule  of  St.  Maur;  and 
of  Haeften,  a Benedictine  prior,  the  author  of  the 
prolix  Disquisitiones  Monasticae,  in  twelve  books, 
epitomized  by  Stengel  or  Stengelius.  Mabillon 
seems  to  have  contemplated  a Commentary  on 
the  Rule,  but  from  want  of  time  to  have  x-esigned 
the  task  to  Martene  (Praef.  Reg.  S.  B.  ap.  Mign. 
Patrol,  lxvi. ; cf.  Not.  cc.  2,  9).  The  Rule  was 
harmonized  with  other  monastic  rules  by  Bene- 
dictus Anianensis.  [See  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biogr.  s.  v.~\ 
The  following  are  important  woi’ks  on  the 
Benedictine  Rule  and  Order : 

Petr.  Diac.  Casin.  de  Vir.  Tllustr.  Casin.  in 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Ecc.  and  de  Ortu  et  Obit.  Just. 
Casin.  in  Maii  Scr.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll,  and  Prolog. 
in  Vit.  S.  Placidi , in  Martene  et  Durand,  Ampliss. 
Coll.  ; Leonis  Marsic.  et  Petr.  Diac.  Chronic.  Casin. 

“ ed.  W.  Wattenbach  in  Monum.  German.”  (Mign. 
Patrol,  s.  v.);  Reg.  S.  Bened.  C.  Comment.  Joan, 
de  Tuiue  Cremate  et  Smaragdi  Abb. ; item 
IV.  Libri  de  Vir.  III.  O.  S.  B.  Joan.  Trithemii, 
Col.  Agr.  1575,  fol. ; Arnold.  Wion,  Lignum  Vitae , 
Yenet.  1595;  Mege,  Commentaire  sur  la  Regie  de 
St.  Benoit , Jos.  Mege  (de  St.  Maur)  Paris,  1687,  and 
Vie  de  St.  Benoit  avec  une  Histoire  de  son  Or  dee , 
Paris,  1690;  Bulteau,  Histoire  de  VOrdre  de  St. 
Benoit , Paris,  1691 ; Menard,  Martyrclog.  O.  S.  B. 
Par.  1629.  La  Regie  de  St.  Benoit  expiiquee  par  M. 
de  Ranee,  Abbe  de  la  Ti-appe,  Pai-is,  1690 ; Martene, 
de  Ant.  Monach.  Rit.  Lugd.  1690,  and  Comment,  in 
Reg.  S.  B.  Paris,  1690 ; Mabillonii  Annates  0.  S.  B. 
Paris,  1703  -39 ; Dacherii  et  Mabillonii  AA.  SS. 
O.  S.  B.  Paris,  1668-1701 ; Mabillonii  Breve 
Scriptum  de  Monast.  Stud.  Ratione  in  Bibl.  Ascet. 
Pezii ; Berthelet,  Traite  historique  et  morale  sur 
V Abstinence,  1726,  Paris,  1731 ; Calmet,  Comment;. 
Hist,  et  Morale  sur  la  Regie  de  S.  B.  Par.  1734* 
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Ilolstenu  Codex  Regular.  Monast.  et  Canonic,  a 
R.  F.  Mariano  Brockie  illustratus,  &c.,  Aug. 
Yindel.  17,r)9;  Hist.  Lit.  0.  S.  B.}  Aug.  Vind. 
1754 ; Ziegellauer  u.  Legipont.  Marty rologium 
des  Benedict.  Ordens,  Augsburg,  1855;  St.  Benoit 
et  ses  Ordres  religieux,  Lille,  1855;  Gueranger, 
Enchiridion  Bencdictinum , Andegav.  1862.  [1.  G.  S.] 

BENEDICTION,  the  spousal  or  nuptial. 
Among  the  Jews  special  benedictions  were  in  use 
both  for  betrothal  and  actual  marriage,  the  latter 
constituted,  as  with  the  Romans,  by  a deductio  or 
procession  accompanying  the  bride ; which  how- 
ever with  the  Romans  had  for  its  goal  the  house 
of  the  husband,  with  the  Jews  the  nuptial  bed 
‘itself.  A passage  in  Tobit  (vii.  13,  14)  indicates 
the  close  connexion  of  the  blessing  with  what  we 
should  term  the  marriage  settlement.  Forms  of 
both  benedictions  will  be  found  in  Selden’s  Uxor 
Hebraica , bk.  ii.,  cc.  vii.,  xii.  But  Maimonides 
expressly  observes  (Uxor.  Ebr.  bk.  ii.  c.  13)  that 
not  the  blessing  of  the  betrothed  makes  mar- 
riage, but  the  leading  of  the  bride  to  the  nup- 
tial bed. 

Certain  heathen  marriages,  e.g.  the  Roman 
confarreatio,  being  also  accompanied  with  a 
benediction,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  same 
custom  should  prevail  in  reference  to  Christian 
ones.  A good  deal,  however,  of  confusion  seems 
to  have  arisen  on  the  subject,  especially  through 
not  distinguishing  the  legal  and  spiritual  aspects 
of  the  benediction.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  for  many  centuries  both  betrothal 
and  marriage  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
primarily  civil  contracts,  valid  although  cele- 
brated according  to  heathen  rites,  if  in  conformity 
with  the  civil  law,  subject  only  to  certain  peculiar 
Christian  restrictions.  It  is  not  meant,  however, 
by  these  expressions  that  such  contracts  were 
looked  on  as  merely  “ secular,”  as  many  would 
term  them  now,  or  “ profane,”  as  the  middle 
ages  termed  them.  For  Our  Lord  and  His  Apos- 
tles, human  society  itself  was  a sacred  thing  : 
the  State,  which  embodied  it  for  all  purposes  of 
civil  life,  was  sacred  (Rom.  xiii.,  1,  4,  6) ; mar- 
riage above  all,  the  very  keystone  of  all  human 
society,  had  a primordial  sacredness  (Matt.  xiv.  4), 
entirely  transcending  all  enactments  of  municipal 
or  ceremonial  law. 

But  this  view  in  nowise  prevented  the  Church 
from  claiming  spiritual  control  over  such  con- 
tracts as  between  the  faithful,  from  recognizing 
and  sealing  their  unions  by  its  benediction,  or 
even  from  looking  upon  such  unions  with  dis- 
favour when  this  was  not  solicited.  Thus  the 
5th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  Poly- 
carp (admitted  by  Dr.  Cureton  as  genuine  into 
his  ‘ Cox-pus  Ignatianum  ’)  says : “ It  is  meet 
that  men  and  women  who  are  marrying  should 
unite  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop,  that  the 
marriage  be  according  to  the  law  and  not  ac- 
cording to  lust.”  So  Tertullian  (writing  about 
A.D.  200),  in  his  wrork  De  Pudicitia,  speaks  of 
“ secret  unions,  that  is,  not  first  declared  before 
the  church  ” (non  prius  apud  ecclesiam  professae) 
as  running  the  risk  of  being  deemed  nigh  to  adul- 
tery and  fornication.  Another  passage  of  his, 
(Ad  Uxor.  c.  8),  is  generally  quoted  as  one  of  the 
first  distinct  authorities  in  favour  of  the  eccle- 
siastical benediction  on  marriage.  According  to 
the  ordinary  reading,  it  runs  thus  : “ How  should 
vre  be  sufficient  to  set  forth  the  bliss  of  that 
marriage  which  the  Church  brings  about  (conci- 
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liat),  and  the  oblation  confirms,  and  the  beuedic- 
tion  seals,  angels  proclaim,  the  Father  ratifies  ? ” 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  if  the  above 
reading  be  correct,  the  substitution  of  the  bene- 
diction for  the  execution  of  the  tabulae  nuptiales , 
which  the  words  “ et  obsignat  benodictio  ” im- 
ply, antedates  by  many  centuries  the  rule  of  the 
Church  in  the  matter.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
as  pointed  out  by  Augusti,  that  one  text,  instead 
of  the  words  “ et  obsignat  benedictio,  angeli  re- 
nuntiant,”  has  simply  “ et  obsignatum  angeli 
renuntiant,”  ‘ the  angels  pi-oclaim  when  sealed,’ 
— a reading  which  brings  back  the  passage  into 
accordance  with  the  law  and  practice  of  the  time, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  decisive  word  “ bene- 
dictio ” itself.a  That  such  benedictions  were 
pi-onounced,  however,  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt.  Thus  Ambrose,  writing  against  mixed 
marriages,  says  : “ For  since  marriage  itself 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  priestly  veil  (vclamine 
sacei-dotali)  and  by  benediction,  how  can  that  be 
called  a marriage  where  there  is  no  agreement 
of  faith  ? ” (Bk.  ix.  Ep.  70).  But,  as  Sclden  has 
observed,  the  like  benedictions  were  often  claimed 
on  behalf  of  many  other  kinds  of  contract  besides 
that  of  marriage, — a sale  for  instance.  The  total 
absence  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  of  any 
liturgical  formulae  relating  to  marriage,  and  of 
any  notice  of  church  usages  in  respect  to  it, 
seems  a conclusive  proof  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  early  church 
during  the  3 or  4 centuries  (or  even  more)  over 
which  the  collection  of  the  materials  for  the 
compilation  in  question  probably  extended. 

There  is  however  extant,  under  dates  ranging 
as  far  back  as  the  former  half  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tui-y,  a whole  series  of  authorities  enfox-cing  the 
necessity  of  the  ecclesiastical  benediction,  upon 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  unhesitatingly 
built  its  practice  as  to  the  ceremonial  validity  of 
the  rite,  and  which  have  been  quoted  without 
comment  by  Bingham  and  other  Protestant 
writers.  But  as  these  ax-e,  for  the  most  part, 
spurious  documents  of  the  forged  Decretal  class, 
and  are  only  so  far  important  as  they  shew  the 
points  for  which  it  was  sought  to  claim  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  earlier  pex-iod,  and  thus  to  establish 
the  jux-isdiction  of  the  clex-gy  in  matters  con- 
nected with  marx-iage,  they  may  be  passed  over. 

Turning  to  the  Eastex-n  Church,  we  find  that 
Chrysostom  in  his  voluminous  works  never  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a marx-iage  liturgy,  or  the 
indispensableness  of  sacerdotal  benediction.  Two 
letters  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  show  clearly  that 
such  benediction  was  looked  upon  x-ather  as  a 
seemly  accompaniment  to  Chx-istian  marriage  than 
as  a condition  of  it,  since  the  wx-itex-,  in  that  grace- 
ful  tender  style  of  which  he  is  a master,  professes 
to  give  his  by  lettex*.  One  is  to  Px-ocopius  (Ep.  57, 
otherwise  44),  on  the  marriage  of  “ his  golden 
Olympias.”  “ I join  to  each  other,”  he  writes, 
“ the  right  hands  of  the  young  people,  and  both 
to  that  of  God.  For  it  is  fitting  that  like  many 
other  good  things,  so  should  marriage  take  place 
in  the  best  way  in  all  x-espects,  and  according  to 
our  common  prayex-s.”  However  visible  may  be 

a It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  same  Tertullian, 
in  his  treatise  ou  Idolatry  (c.  16),  expressly  admits  the 
purity  of  betrothal  and  marriage  in  themselves,  even 
when  celebrated  amongst  heathens,  and  therefore  the 
lawfulness  of  a Christian’s  presence  at  both.  See  post, 
art.  Bet  KOI  hal. 
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here  the  habitual  form  of  Christian  marriage, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Church  is  not  treated  as  indispens- 
able. Another  letter  to  Eilsebius  (171)  is  still  more 
conclusive,  as  shewing  that  whilst  Gregory  made 
it  a rule,  whenever  present  at  a wedding,  to  inter- 
pose the  prayers  of  the  church,  the  actual  rites 
of  marriage  he  left  to  be  performed  by  others, 
and  considered  that  a sufficient  consecration  of 
them  could  be  given  from  afar,  since  prayers 
“ are  not  bounded  by  space.” 

We  must  now  however  notice  a singular  docu- 
ment, which  is  included  by  Labbe  and  Mansi 
among  those  of  the  4th  century,  and  appended 
by  them  to  the  Acts  of  the  Nicene  Council,  as 
being  attributed  to  the  Nicene  Fathers  by  a 
Vatican  codex.  It  is  termed  “ Sanctiones  et 
decreta  alia  ex  quatuor  regum  ” — quaere , regu- 
lorum  ? — “ ad  Constantinum  libris  decerpta  ” 
(L.  and  M.,  Councils , vol.  ii.  p.  1029  and  foil.), 
and  is  written  in  Latin,  though  evidently  repre- 
senting the  practice  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
2nd  chapter  of  these  ‘ Sanctions  and  Decrees  ’ 
forbids  marriage  with  a person’s  nuptial  para- 
nymphs,  with  whom  “ the  benediction  of  the 
crowns  ” is  received.  Benedictions  are  mentioned 
in  like  manner  in  c.  6 and  7,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  ceremony  of  the  Greek  ritual  known  as  the 
benediction  of  the  crowns,  and  not  the  Latin  bene- 
diction of  the  marriage  itself,  is  what  the  above 
passages  refer  to.  But  when  we  attempt  to  fix  a 
date  for  the  work  which  contains  them,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  carry  this  to  the  second  half  of 
the  6th  century  at  earliest.  For  it  is  a re 
markable  fact  that  Justinian’s  legislation,  mi- 
nutely occupied  as  it  is  with  Church  matters, 
never  once  refers,  to  the  ecclesiastical  benedic- 
tion of  marriage  : it  requires  a will  to  see  it, 
as  some  have  done,  in  the  mere  expression 
“ vota  nuptialia;”  and  this  although  it  will 
be  seen  (Contract  of  marriage)  that  a kind 
of  church-registration  of  marriages  was  pro- 
vided for. 

It  is  however  by  no  means  improbable  that 
between  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  the  regular 
practice  of  an  ecclesiastical  benediction  upon 
marriage,  and  the  Greek  ritual  of  marriage  itself, 
became  established.  And  it  is  a well-known 
Greek  name  which  now  carries  us  back  to  the 
next  Western  authority  on  the  subject, — that  of 
the  canons  of  a Council,  held  in  England  towards 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  under  Archbishop 
Theodore,  which  enact  that  “ in  a first  marriage 
the  priest  should  perform  the  mass  and  bless 
both  ” parties  (c.  59)  ; implying,  it  would  seem, 
the  practice  set  forth  by  the  ‘ Sanctions  and 
Decrees,’  of  confining  the  blessing  to  the  as  yet 
unmarried  party  only,  where  the  other  has  been 
married  already. 

In  the  Carlovingian  era,  finally — to  which  be- 
long the  head  springs  of  the  great  stream  of  church 
forgeries, — forgeries  which,  amongst  other  au- 
thorities, have  so  dealt  with  the  Capitularies 
themselves  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
determine  the  precise  age  of  a given  text — the 
priestly  benediction  entered  into  the  civil  law  as 
an  essential  requisite  of  marriage ; and  the  various 
spurious  authorities  from  the  annals  of  the 
Western  Church  above  commented  on  were 
apparently  invented  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
back  to  a remote  period  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
cognition of  its  necessity.  And  it  may  be  ob- 


served that  the  mention  of  it  almost  invariably 
occurs  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  consan- 
guinity,— another  great  source  of  clerical  in- 
fluence and  income  in  its  relation  to  marriage, 
which  has  been  even  more  prolific  in  suggestions 
of  pious  fraud.  By  the  35th  article  of~the  first 
Capitulary  of  802,  none  are  to  be  married  before 
inquiry  be  made  as  to  whether  they  are  related  ; 
“and  then  let  them  be  united  with  a benedic- 
tion.” (Comp,  also  vi.  130,  vii.  179,  viii.  408.) 
The  473rd  article  (vii.  473),  “on  lawful  mar- 
riage ” is  almost  exactly  identical  in  its  wording 
with  the  supposed  letter  of  Pope  Evaristus,  and 
may,  it  is  submitted,  be  fairly  deemed  its  ori- 
ginal. 

We  may  briefly  refer  to  certain  canons  of  the 
patriarch  Nicephorus,  recorded  by  Cotelerius,  and 
perhaps  enacted  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople- 
in  A.D.  814,  which  indicate  that  at  this  period  at 
least  the  benediction  was  by  the  Church  decreed 
to  constitute  the  marriage.  If  any  having  a 
concubine  would  neither  leave  her  nor  allow  her 
to  receive  the  benediction,  and  have  her  with  the 
sacramental  rite,  his  offerings  were  not  to  be 
received  (can.  xxxiv.).  And  lastly,  the  well- 
known  document  known  as  the  reply  of  Pope 
Nicolas  to  the  Bulgarians,  though  belonging 
only  to  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century,  pre- 
serves to  us  probably  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
Church  on  this  subject  from  an  earlier  period. 
It  indicates  evidently  a different  ceremonial  from 
that  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  although  dwelling 
on  the  formalities  of  betrothal,  speaks  of  no  bless- 
ing but  the  nuptial  one. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  this  inquiry  : 
1st.  There  never  was  a period  when  the  Christian 
Church  did  not  rejoice  to  sanction  the  nuptial 
rite  by  its  benedictions,  and  did  not  exhort  the 
faithful  to  obtain  them  for  their  unions.  2nd. 
But  having  a profound  faith  in  the  primordial 
sanctity  of  marriage  in  itself,  many  centuries 
elapsed  before  the  pronouncing  of  such  a benedic- 
tion was  held  essential  to  the  validity  of  marriage, 
when  duly  contracted  according  to  the  municipal 
law,  and  not  contrary  to  the  special  ethical  rules 
of  the  Church  in  reference  to  marriage.  3rd. 
Hence  the  total  absence  of  marriage  liturgies 
from  the  early  Christian  rituals,  extending  to 
about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century;  the 
genuineness  of  the  one  in  the  Gelasian  Missal 
(end  of  the  5th  century)  being  confessedly  im- 
pugned by  the  absence  of  any  in  the  Gregorian, 
a century  later.  4th.  It  may  however  be  ad- 
mitted that  by  the  end  of  the  7th  centiiry  the 
priestly  benediction  of  marriage  had  probably 
become  the  rule  in  both  great  branches  (divisions 
not  yet)  of  the  Church  ; and  in  the  course  of  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries  it  hardened  into  a legal 
institution  within  the  domains  of  the  great 
usurpers  of  the  West,  the  Carlovingians,  being 
now  largely  supported  by  supposititious  church 
authorities,  carried  back  as  far  as  the  beginning 
of  the  2nd  century.  5th.  It  is  also  possible 
that  about  this  period  a practice  of  sacerdotally 
blessing  betrothals  likewise  grew  up.  and  promis- 
ing to  open  a new  source  of  income  to  the  clergy 
and  above  all  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  was  in  like 
manner  sought  to  be  maintained  by  spurious 
authorities  ; but  the  date  of  this  cannot  be  fixed 
earlier  than  a.d.  860,  since  Pope  Nicolas,  in  his 
reply  to  the  Bulgarians,  clearly,  speaks  only  of 
the  nuptial  benediction.  [J.  M.  L.j 
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BENEDICTIONS.  ( Benedictio , evXoyla.')  I vero  episcopi  potest  benedicere  coronam  clerici 
I.  Definition , tyc. — Like  many  other  points  of  j et  velum  viduae,  novos  fructus,  candelas  in  Puri- 
ritual,  the  practice  of  benediction  passed  from  licatione  S.  Mariae,  cineres  in  capite  jejunii, 
the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  in-  | ram  os  in  Dominica  Palmarum,  et  peregrinaturos 

et  lecturum  Evangelium,  et  populum  cum  dimit- 


fancy  of  the  former,  under  Aax-on,  we  discover 
the  existence  of  the  blessing  of  the  congregation 
by  the  priest  after  the  morning  and  the  evening 
sacrifice  (Lev.  ix.  22);  and  later  notices  may  be 
seen  in  1 Chron.  xxiii.  13,  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  17,  xlv. 
15, 1.  20.  The  actual  form  is  prescribed  in  Num. 
vi.  22  sqq. ; cf.  Ps.  lxvii.  1. 

The  benediction,  ordinarily  pronounced  by 
priests  (as  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Zacharias,  for 
whose  blessing  the  people  waited,  Luke  i.  21), 
would  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity  be  re- 
served for  the  high  priest.  Even  the  king,  as 
the  viceroy  of  the  Most  High,  might  give  the 
blessing  (cf.  2 Sam.  vi.  18,  1 Kings  viii.  55, 
1 Chron.  xvi.  2).  It  would  appear  that  Levites 
had  ordinarily,  though  not  invariably,  the  power 
of  giving  the  blessing.  Cf.  perh.  2 Chron.  xxx.  27. 

The  actual  formula  referred  to  above  does  not 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  though  our  Lord 
is  spoken  of  as  blessing  little  children  and  His 
disciples  (Mark  x.  16,  Luke  xxiv.  50),  besides 
the  blessing  on  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of 
the  Eucharist  (Matt.  xxvi.  26).  Still,  the  gene- 
ral tenor  and  form  of  the  blessing,  must  have 
been  similar,  and  the  familiar  “peace”  of  the 
benediction  is  probably  a relic  of  the  old  Aaron- 
itic  form. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  various  oc- 
casions of  benediction  in  the  Christian  Church, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  strict  definition 
of  the  term,  in  contradistinction  from  the  allied 
expressions,  consecration,  dedication , although  the 
distinction  is  not  unfrequently  lost  sight  of. 
Benediction , then,  may  be  defined  to  be  a certain 
holy  action  which,  combined  with  prayer,  seeks 
for  God's  grace  for  persons,  and,  in  a lower  de- 
gree, a blessing  upon  things,  with  a view  whether 
to  their  efficiency  or  safety.  We  may  add  St. 
Ambrose’s  definition  (De  Benedictionibus  Patri- 
archarum,  c.  2),  “ Benedictio  est  sanctificationis 
et  gratiarum  votiva  collatio.”  On  this  point  the 
following  extracts  may  be  cited  from  Gillebert 
(bishop  of  Limerick  in  the  12th  century),  De 
Usu  Ecclesiastics,  in  Du  Cange’s  Glossary,  s.  vv. 
“ Consecrare,”  “ Benedictio.”  “ Dedicat  pontifex 
atrium,  templum,  altare,  tabulam  altaris.  De- 
dicare enim  est  locum  Deo  offerre,  benedicere  et 
sanctificare.  Cunsecrat  autem  episcopus  uten- 
silia  ecclesiae,  quae  fere  omnibus  sacerdotibus 
sunt  communia,  vestimenta  videlicet  sacerdotalia 
et  pontificalia,  altaris  velamina,  calicem,  patenam 
et  corporalia  et  vasculum  Eucharistiae,  chrisma, 
oleum,  vas  chrismale,  thus  et  thuribulum,  baptis- 
terium,  arcam  vel  scrinium  reliquiarum,  cibo- 
rium,  id  est  altaris  umbraculum,  crucem,  tin- 
tinnabulum  et  ferrum  judiciale.  Ea  enim  tantum 
consecrat  quae  a communi  usu  in  cultum  divinum 
separantur.”  . . . “ Benedicere  autem  dico  prae- 
sulem  ea  quae  non  sunt  utensilia  ecclesiae,  con- 
secrare vero  ipsa  utensilia.  Benedicit  ergo  pon- 
tifex reginam,  et  virginem  cum  velatur,  et  quem- 
libet  fidelem  benedici  postulantem  et  totum 
populum  ante  pacem.”  These  benedictions  may 
not  be  conferred  by  a priest  in  the  presence  of  a 
bishop.  Gillebert  had  previously  said,  “ Bene- 
dicere potest  praesente  episcopo  aquam  et  sal  in 
Dominicis  sacerdos  et  prandium  et  sponsum  et 
aquam  judicii  vel  panem  et  caetera.  In  absentia 


titur,  aquam  benedictam  aspergit  ad  benediceudas 
novas  domos  et  caetera  nova.” 

II.  Minister  of  Benediction. — It  will  be  obvious 
from  the  natux-e  of  the  case,  that  a benediction 
is  imparted  by  a superior  to  an  inferior  (cf.  Heb. 
vii.  7,  where  this  is  explicitly  stated).  Hence 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii. 
28)  that  a bishop  may  bestow  the  blessing,  and 
receive  it  from  other  bishops,  but  not  from 
priests ; so  too  a priest  may  bless  his  fellow- 
priests  and  receive  the  blessing  from  them  or 
from  a bishop ; the  deacon  merely  receives  and 
cannot,  impart  the  blessing.  Thus  if  a bishop  be 
present,  to  him  does  the  Benedictio  super  pi  bcin 
appertain,  and  only  in  the  absence  of  a bishop, 
unless  special  authority  be  given,  is  it  permitted 
to  the  priest,  whose  blessing,  however,  is  not 
held  as  of  the  same  solemn  import  as  that  of  the 
bishop. 

The  ancient  Sacramentaries  do  not  distinguish 
between  Episcopal  avd  Sacerdotal  blessings ; 
while  in  later  times  a|  nutely  developed  system 
has  been  formed,  as  be  seen,  for  example, 
from  the  extracts  from  Gillebert  given  above. 
To  enter,  however,  at  any  length  into  these  ac- 
cretions is  foreign  to  our  present  scope.  It  will 
suffice  to  allude  to  one  or  two  general  points. 
Here  will  appertain  the  division  of  Benedictions 
into  solemnes  and  communes,  magnae  and  parvae, 
and  the  like,  although  these  distinctions  are  by 
no  means  uniformly  explained.  The  benedictio 
solemnis  appears  to  belong  strictly  to  the  bishop, 
■xnd,  in  his  absence,  to  the  priest  acting  as  his 
representative  : other  benedictions,  it  has  been 
seen,  the  priest  may  confer  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishop.  In  no  case,  however,  can  they  be 
imparted  by  a deacon  or  layman  (cf.  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  viii.  48,  iii.  10). 

The  distinction  between  the  b.  parva  and  the 
b.  magna  is  variously  explained  : by  some  they 
are  held  to  be  the  blessings  conferred  by  priest 
and  bishop  respectively ; by  others,  that  the 
former  implies  a private  benediction,  the  latter 
a public  and  solemn  one  (cf.  Cotelier’s  note,  Pa- 
’ tres  Apost.  i.  284.  ed.  1698). 

Here  may  be  added  a remark  as  to  special 
powers  of  blessing  possessed  by  abbots.  Their 
pre-eminence  above  priests  in  general  consists  in 
a superiority  of  jurisdiction,  not  in  a higher 
ox*der  of  consecx-ation.  From  the  8th  century, 
howevex’,  abbots  who  were  priests  have  possessed 
sundx-y  episcopal  x*ights  both  of  benediction  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  cloistex-s  and  even  of 
sevex-al  lower  fox-ms  of  consecx-ation,  the  latter 
of  which  indeed  was  specially  allowed  by  the 
second  General  Council  of  Nicea,  a.d.  787,  can. 
14  (Labbe  and  Cossax’t,  Concilia  vii.  909).  This 
example  seems  to  have  been  further  acted  on,  fox- 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  find  abbesses 
assuming  to  themselves  the  right  of  conferring 
benedictions  even  upon  men,  with  laying  on  of 
hands  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  although  this 
was  distinctly  prohibited.  (Baluzius,  Capitularia 
Beg.  Franc,  [anno  789]  i.  238,  ed.  Pax-is,  1677.) 

III.  Objects  of  Benediction. — It  will  be  x-eadily 
seen  that  Benedictions  may  be  divided  into  Litur- 
gical and  non-Litux-gical,  that  is,  into  such  as 
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are  in  immediate  connection  with  various  holy 
offices,  and  those  which  may  be  viewed  as  inde- 
pendent offices.  Those  of  the  former  class 
specially  regard  persons,  those  of  the  latter 
may  regard  either  persons  or  things.  We 
shall  touch  bi'iefiy  on  each  class  of  objects 
separately. 

(A.)  Benedictions  of  Persons. — Here  may  be 
reckoned  in  the  first  place  all  Liturgical  bless- 
ings, whether  (a)  general , the  blessing  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  congregation  in  the  dismis- 
sion-formula (a7rdA.i>(Tis),  as  Dominus  vohiscum , 
pax  vobiscum,  &c.,  in  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
Church,  as  those  of  the  Canonical  Hours,  of  which 
the  Benediction  is  an  essential  element  in  both 
Eastern  and  Western  ritual,  varying  however  in 
the  former  according  to  the  day  of  the  week  : or 
— (£)  special , as  those  at  the  Eucharist,  Baptism, 
Ordination,  Marriage,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction, 
Burial.  We  shall  briefly  comment  here  on  the 
Benedictions  entering  with  the  first  of  these 
offices,  for  the  others  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  several  articles  on  these  rites. 

The  old  Latin  Sacramentaries  agree  in  placing 
a Benediction  in  the  Mass  after  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  before  the  Communion,  a custom 
which,  in  the  Romish  ritual,  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  from  the  Gallican  and  Moza- 
rabic  Liturgies  (Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg,  i.  141). 
Up  to  this  point  the  congregation  was  pro- 
hibited from  leaving,  as  e.g.  by  the  Council  of 
Agde  (506  a.b.)  and  the  First  and  Third  Councils 
of  Orleans  (511  and  538  A.D.).  “ Missas  die  Do- 

minieo  a saecularibus  totas  teneri  speciali  ordi- 
natione  praecipimus,  ita  ut  ante  benedictionem 
sacerdotis  populus  egredi  non  praesumat.”  {Cone. 
Agath.  can.  47  ; Labbe,  iv.  1391.)  Menard  {Greg. 
Sacram.  p.  297 ; but  cf.  Mabillon,  De  Liturgia  Galli- 
cana , i.  4,  § 13, 14)  refers  this  to  the  benediction  at 
the  end  of  the  Mass.  “ Populus  non  ante  discedat 
quam  Missae  solennitas  compleatui*,  et  ubi  epis- 
copus  fuerit,  benedictionem  accipiat  sacerdotis.” 
{Cone.  Aurel.  I.  can.  26;  Labbe,  iv.  1408.  Sirmond 
remarks  that  the  edd.  have  no  MS.  authority  for 
prefixing  a negative  to  fuerit , and  that  the  error 
is  apparently  due  to  its  not  being  perceived  that 
episcopus  and  sacerdjs  are  used  synonymously.) 
“ De  Missis  nullus  laicorum  ante  discedat  quam 
Dominica  dicatur  oratio  ; et  si  episcopus  praesens 
fuerit  ejus  benedictio  expectetur.”  {Cone.  Aur. 
III.  can.  29  ; Labbe',  v.  302.)  The  Mass  in  one 
sense  was  now  over,  and  thus  those  who  did  not 
communicate  might  leave.  (Cf.  e.g.  Greg.  Tur., 
De  Miraculis  S.  Martini , ii.  47  : “ Cumque  ex- 
ploits Missis  populus  coepisset  sacrosanctum 
corpus  Redemptoris  accipere.”)  We  may  further 
cite  the  injunction  laid  down  by  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  (633  A.D.);  which,  after  finding 
fault  with  those  priests  who  “ post  dictam  ora- 
tionem  Dominicam  statim  communicant  et  postea 
benedictionem  in  populo  dant,”  proceeds  “ post 
or.  Dom.  et  conjunetionem  panis  et  calicis  bene- 
dictio in  populum  sequatur,  et  turn  demum  cor- 
poris et  sanguinis  Domini  sacramentum  sumatur  ” 
(can.  18  ; Labbe',  v.  1711).  This  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  a remark  of  Caesarius  of  Arles,  to 
the  effect  that  he  who  wishes  “ Missas  ad  inte- 
grum cum  lucro  animae  suae  celebrare  ” must 
remain  in  the  church  “ usquequo  or.  Dom.  di- 
catur et  benedictio  populo  detur.”  {Serm.  281, 
§ 2;  Migne,  xxxix.  2277.)  This  benediction, 
which  is  properly  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop, 


is  uttered  generally  in  three,  sometimes  however 
in  four  and  even  five  or  more  divisions,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  is  responded,  Amen. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
Benediction  is  ordinarily  introduced.  The  deacon, 
if  one  be  present,  having  called  wfith  a loud 
voice,  Humiliate  vos  benedictioni  (cf.  Caesarius, 
Serm.  286,  § 7),  the  imparter  of  the  blessing  fol- 
lows with  Dominus  sit  semper  vobiscum , to  which 
is  responded  Et  Gum  spiritu  tuo  ; then  follows 
the  benediction.  As  showing  the  nature  of  this, 
we  subjoin  the  benediction  for  the  festival  of 
St.  Stephen,  from  three  old  Latin  Liturgies,  the 
Gallican,  the  Gregorian,  and  the  Mozarabic  re- 
spectively (Migne,  lxxii.  232  ; lxxviii.  33  ; lxxxv. 
199).  “Deus,  qui  tuos  martyres  ita  vdnxisti 
caritate  ut  pro  te  etiam  mori  cuperent,  ne  peri- 
rent,  Amen ; et  beatum  Stephanum  in  confes- 
sione  ita  succendisti  fide,  ut  imbrem  lapidum  non 
timeret,  Amen.  Exaudi  precem  familiae  tuae 
amatoris  inter  festa  plaudentem,  Amen.  Acce- 
dat  ad  te  vox  ilia  intercedens  pro  populo,  pro 
inimicis  quae  orabat  in  ipso  martyrio,  Amen. 
Ut  se  obtinente  et  te  remunerante,  perveriat 
illuc  plebs  adquaesita  per  gratiam,  ubi  te,  caelis 
apertis,  ipse  vidit  in  gloriam,  Amen.  Quod  Ipse 
praestare  digneris,  qui  cum  Patre  et  Spiritu 
Sancto  vivis  et  regnas  in  saecula  saeculorum.” 
“ Deus  qui  beatum  Stephanum  Protomartyrem 
coronavit,  et  confessione  fidei  et  agone  martyrii 
mentes  vestras  circumdet,  et  in  praesenti  saeculo 
corona  justitiae,  et  in  futuro  perducat  vos  ad 
coronam  gloriae,  Amen.  Illius  obtentu  tribuat 
vobis  Dei  et  proximi  charitate  semper  exuberare, 
qui  hanc  studuit  etiam  inter  lapidantium  im- 
petus obtinere,  Amen.  Quo  ejus  exemplo  robo- 
rati,  et  intercessione  muniti,  ab  eo  quern  ille  a 
dextris  Dei  vidit  stantem,  mereamini  benedici, 
Amen.  Quod  Ipse  . . . .”  “ Christus  Dei  Filius, 

pro  cujus  nomine  Stephanus  martyr  lapidatus 
est  innocens,  contra  incursantium  daemonum 
ictus  vos  efficiat  fortiores,  Amen.  Quique  eum 
pro  inimicis  orantem  consummato  martyrio  pro- 
vexit  ad  caelum,  conferat  in  vobis  ut  sine  con- 
fusione  ad  eum  veniatis  post  transitum,  Amen. 
Ut  illic  laetatura  post  istud  saeculum  accedat 
anima  vestra,  quo  praedictus  martyr  spiritu  m 
suum  suscipi  exorabat,  Amen.” 

Besides  th.e  above,  there  was  hei'e  also  a short 
benediction  at  the  end  of  the  service,  such  as 
“ Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum,”  or  the  two 
following  taken  from  Saxon  offices,  “ Benedictio 
Dei  Patris  Omnipotentis  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
maneat  semper  vobiscum.”  “ B.  Dei  Patris  et 
Fil.  et  S.  S.  et  pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum.” 
(Palmer,  Orig.  Lit.  iv.  § 24.) 

By  way  of  illustration  of  this  last  we  may 
cite  Amalarius  {De  EccL  Off.  iii.  36),  “ Hunc 
morem  tenet  sacerdos,  ut  post  omnia  Sacramenta 
consummata  benedicat  populo;”  and  Rabanus 
Maurus  {De  Inst.  Cleric,  i.  33),  “ Post  commu- 
nionem  ergo,  et  post  ejusdem  nominis  canticum, 
data  Benedictione  a sacerdote  ad  plebem,  diaconus 
praedicat  Missae  officium  esse  peractum,  dans 
licentiam  abeundi.” 

In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.),  it  is 
ordained  that  before  the  Missa  Fidelium  a solemn 
dismission-blessing  should  be  pronounced  over 
catechumens,  energumens,  and  penitents  (cc. 
6-8).  The  solemn  blessing  over  the  congrega- 
tion is  to  be  found  later  (c.  15)  after  the  com- 
munion, the  deacon  having  first  uttered  the 
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usual  form,  T<p  ©€<w  8/ck  too  Xptarrov  avrov 
KXivare  Kai  evKoycTade. 

The  blessings  entering  into  Eastern  liturgies 
are  frequent ; and  we  find  them  at  various  points 
of  the  service  introduced  by  the  formula  evX 6y.)- 
(TOV  Seo-Trora.  It  has  been  remarked  as  in  some 
degree  significant  of  the  characters  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Christendom  that  when  such 
a request  as  the  above  has  been  made  by  the 
deacon  to  the  priest,  in  the  Western  Church  the 
latter  proceeds  to  invoke  God’s  blessing  on  the 
congregation  and  himself,  in  the  Eastern  Church 
he  answers  it  as  a rule  by  an  ascription  of  praise 
to  God.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prothesis 
(or  introductory  part  of  the  Eucharistic  Service) 
in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  deacon’s 
request  to  bless  is  answered  by  evXoyqrbs  6 
Gebs  Tj/xHiv  iravrore  vvv  /cal  ael  /cal  els  r ovs 
aluvas  rwv  aluvav.  ’Appv.  (Daniel,  iv.  329, 
and  often.)  Or  again,  we  may  cite  the  form  as 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  proanaphoral  part 
of  the  Liturgy  (i.e.,  the  continuation  of  the 
servict  up  to  the  Sursum  corda ) evXoyq/xevq  p 
puciXeia  rov  n arpbs  Kai  rov  Y.  /cal  toD  'A. 
nv.  vvv  /cal  ael,  K.r.X.  ( ib . 340). 

The  long  benediction  we  have  spoken  of  as 
occurring  in  Latin  liturgies  after  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  is  not  found  in  the  Eastern  ritual,  at 
the  corresponding  part  of  which  occurs  what  is 
known  as  the  “ Prayer  of  Inclination,”  answer- 
ing in  character  to  the  “prayer  of  humble 
access  ” of  our  own  church.  (Neale,  Holy 
Eastern  Church , Introd.  p.  515.) 

A further  enumeration  of  the  benedictions  of 
Greek  liturgies  appertains  rather  to  a description 
of  the  Eastern  Eucharistic  offices ; it  may,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  that  in  addition  to  the  final 
dismission-blessing,  universal  here  as  in  the 
Latin  ritual,  some  of  the  Eastern  liturgies  (as 
those  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Coptic  so-called  liturgy 
of  St.  Basil)  give  a long  benediction  after  the 
post-communion  prayers  of  thanksgiving  (see 
e.g.  Neale,  ib.  pp.  688,  694);  also  the  Nestorian 
liturgy  of  Theodore  the  interpreter  closes  with 
a similar  benediction  (Daniel,  iv.  193).  The 
above  are  too  long  for  quotation  here,  but  we 
may  cite  as  an  example  of  a Greek  benediction 
the  final  blessing  from  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark 
(Daniel,  iv.  170):  evXoye'iru  6 Gebs  6 evXoyvv 
Kai  ayiA.fav  Kai  GKeirwv  Kai  Siarppwv  iravras 
v/xas  Sia  rrjs  peOel-ews  ru>v  aylwv  avrov  pva- 
rqp'uov,  6 S>v  evXoyprbs  els  robs  a.  r&v  a. 
It  may  be  mentioned  as  a curious  peculiarity 
that  in  the  Constantinopolitan  rite  the  pidest 
does  not  give  the  final  blessing  till  he  has  dis- 
robed (Daniel,  iv.  372). 

At  the  end  of  the  Ethiopic  liturgy  is  a pi-ayer 
of  the  people,  of  the  nature  of  a benediction, 
spoken  after  the  blessing  of  the  bishop  or  priest 
has  been  pronounced,  preluded  too  by  the  call 
of  the  deacon  to  kneel : “ May  the  Lord  bless  us 
His  servants  . . . 

Besides  the  above,  there  was  another  solemn 
benediction,  the  special  pi-erogative  of  the 
bishop,  the  6.  matutinalis  et  vesper  tinalis,  said, 
as  its  name  implies,  at  the  end  of  matins  and 
vespers.  For  this  we  may  again  refer  to  the 
Council  of  Agde  (can.  30),  “ Plebs  collecta  ora- 
tione  ad  vesperam  ab  episcopo  cum  benedictione 
dimittatui*.”  (Labbe",  iv.  1388  ; cf.  also  Cone. 
Barcell.  [540  A.D.]  can.  2 ; ib.  v.  378.) 

Of  non-litui-gical  blessings  appertaining  to  per- 


sons, we  may  briefly  speak  here  of  the  general 
blessing,  properly  though  not  exclusively  the 
episcopal  prerogative,  as  may  be  seen  from  e.g. 
Basil,  Ep.  199,  § 27  [iv.  724,  ed.  Migne],  and 
Athanasius,  Vita  S.  Anton,  c.  67.  It  would 
seem  that,  especially  on  the  entx*ance  of  a bishop 
into  a place,  his  blessing  was  reverently  be- 
sought by  the  people.  Cf.  Chrys.  Horn.  Encom. 
in  Mel.  § 2;  Aug.  Ep.  33,  § 5 [ii.  131,  ed. 
Migne];  and  Greg.  Nyss.  Vita  Macrinae  [iii.  976, 
Migne].  This  blessing  was  eagerly  sought  for 
even  by  princes,  as  by  Clodoveus  from  Remigius, 
or  by  the  Empi-ess  Eudoxia  from  the  Bishop 
Porphyrius  {Acta  Sanctorum , i.  154  Oct. ; iii. 
653  Feb.).  This  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
a statement  of  Philostorgius  (see  Valesius’  note 
on  Theodoret  iv.  5)  to  the  effect  that  when  all 
the  other  bishops  went  to  pay  homage  to  Eu- 
sebia,  wife  of  the  Empexur  Constans,  Leontius, 
Bishop  of  Ti’ipoli,  refused  to  do  so  save  on  the 
condition  that  the  empress  should  rise  at  his 
approach,  and  with  bowed  head  ask  his  blessing. 
It  was  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Epao  [517  a.d.] 
for  people  of  rank  (cives  superiorum  nataliwri) 
to  invite  the  bishop  to  themselves  to  receive  his 
blessing  at  Christmas  and  Eastei-. 

(JJ.)  Benedictions  of  things.  Before  pi-oceed- 
ing  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more  striking 
cases  of  benedictions  of  things,  we  may  once 
more  call  attention  to  the  distinction  already 
dwelt  on  between  benediction  and  the  stronger 
term  consecration , in  that  in  the  one  l-egard  is 
had  but  to  the  bestowal  of  certain  grace  or 
efficacy,  whereas  in  the  othei-,  a thing  is  not 
only  destined  for  a holy  use,  but  is  viewed  as 
changed  into  a holy  thing.  Augusti  (. Denkwiir - 
digk.  x.  192)  bi'ings  out  this  distinction  by  a 
compai’ison  of  the  phrases  panis  benedictus  and 
panis  consecratus ; and  so  the  Gi*eek  Church  re- 
cognizes the  difference  between  evXoyla  on  the 
one  hand  and  ayiaapAs  or  Kadiepwats  on  the 
othei\  Similar  is  the  distinction  between  bene- 
dictiones  invocativae  and  b.  constitutivae,  sacra- 
tivae , destinativae , the  names  of  which  show  that 
the  one  invoke  God’s  grace,  the  other  dedicate 
permanently  to  His  service. 

We  shall  now  enumei’ate  some  of  the  more 
frequent  instances  of  special  benedictions  of 
things,  for  detailed  infoi’mation  respecting  which 
refei-ence  may  be  made  to  the  sepai*ate  ai’ticles. 

(I)  B.  fontis,  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal 

water,  &c.  [Baptism].  (2)  b.  aquae  lustralii 
[Holy  Water].  (3)  b.  panis  et  vini,  whicl. 
substances  when  blessed  bore  the  name  of  the 
saint  on  whose  festival  the  benediction  took 
place,  as  St.  John’s  wine,  St.  Mark’s  bread,  &c. 
(4)  b.  salis  [Salt],  whether  for  admixture  with 
holy  water  or  otherwise.  (5)  b.  lactis  et  mellis 
[Milk  and  Honey].  (6)  b.  olei,  whether  for  the 
catechumens  at  baptism  or  confirmation,  or  for 
the  Chrisma,  or  for  the  sick  ( evx^Xaiov ) 
[Chrism  ; Oil].  (7)  b.  incensi.  (8)  b.  cereorum , 
as  for  the  special  feast  of  Candlemas  Day,  Feb. 
2.  (9)  b.  cinerum , of  Ash  Wednesday  [Lent]. 

(10)  b.  palmarum,  of  Palm  Sunday  pi-ocessions. 

(II)  b.  paschales,  whether  of  Easter  eggs  or  the 
paschal  lamb  or  the  Easter  candles ; and  to  these 
may  be  added  an  immense  number  of  varieties 
of  benedictions  for  almost  every  imaginable  occa- 
sion, whei’ein  the  pious  of  past  ages  deemed  that 
the  church  could  draw  forth ' on  their  behalf 
from  a rich  store  of  blessing.  Thus  we  may 
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mention,  in  addition  to  those  already  cited,  the  ! 
following  benedictions  of  things,  occurring,  un- 
less the  contrary  be  specified,  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary.  (1)  b.  domus.  (2)  uvae  vel  favae 
(—  fabae).  (3)  ad  fructus  novos.  (4)  ad  omnia 
quae  volueris.  (5)  carnis.  (6)  putei  (Gall.). 
(7)  casei  et  ovorum  (Euch.  Graec.).  (8)  ignis 
(Pontif.  Egb.).  (9)  librorum  (ib.). 

IV.  Mode  of  imparting  Benediction.  However 
various  the  objects  for  which  blessings  are  sought, 
and  however  different  therefore  the  formulae  in 
which  they  are  conferred,  still  there  are  certain 
accompaniments  which  are  as  a rule  always 
present,  and  as  to  which  the  directions,  simple 
enough  in  the  earliest  Church,  have  been  in  pro- 
cess of  time  rendered  more  and  more  definite,  to 
leave  as  little  as  possible  to  individual  will, 
(a)  As  showing  how  the  Christian  Ritual  on 
these  points  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Jewish,  we 
have  thought  it  well  to  prefix  a brief  note  as  to 
the  laws  of  blessing  in  the  latter.  The  priests, 
to  whom  the  power  of  imparting  blessings  was 
committed,  were  to  do  so  standing  (cf.  Deut.  x. 

8 ; xxvii.  12),  with  outstretched  hands.  We 
cite  here  a passage  from  the  Mishna,  the  earliest 
authority  to  which  we  can  appeal  next  to  the 
Bible.  “In  what  way  is  the  sacerdotal  blessing 
performed  ? In  the  provinces  [i.  e.  away  from 
the  temple]  they  say  it  in  three  blessings  p.  e. 
the  formula  of  Numbers  vi.  24-26  is  divided 
into  three  clauses,  and  Amen  responded  at  the 
end  of  each],  but  in  the  temple  in  one.  In  the 
temple  they  say  the  Name  as  it  is  written  [*.  e. 
the  rerpaypappaTou],  in  the  provinces  with  the 
substituted  name  [ i.e . Adonai].  In  the  provinces 
the  priests  raise  their  hands  on  a level  with  their 
shoulders,  but  in  the  temple  above  their  heads, 
except  the  high-priest,  who  does  not  raise  up  his 
hands  above  the  diadem.”  [Or  perhaps  rather  a 
plate  of  gold  worn  upon  the  forehead  of  the  high- 
priest.  The  reason  of  the  prohibition  in  his  case 
was  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Sacred  Name 
upon  the  plate.]  Mishn.  Sota , vii.  6.  In  a some- 
what later  authority,  the  commentary  on  Num- 
bers and  Deuteronomy  known  as  Sifree,  we  have 
further  directions  given  : (1)  the  blessing  is  to 
be  pronounced  in  the  Hebrew  language ; (2)  the 
imparter  of  the  blessing  is  to  stand,  and  (3)  with 
outstretched  hands.  (4)  The  sacred  name  Hin' 
is  to  be  used ; (5)  the  priest  must  face  the 
people,  and  (6)  speak  in  a loud  voice.  (Sifree  on 
Numb.  vi.  22-27.)  Reference  may  also  be  made 
to  a still  later  authority,  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
itself  (Sota,  fol.  38  a). 

During  the  conferring  of  the  blessing  the 
people  must  not  look  at  the  priest,  for  for  the  time 
the  glory  of  God  is  supposed  to  rest  upon  him 
(vide  infra).  Also,  his  hands  are  disposed  so 
that  the  fingers  go  in  pairs,  forefingers  with 
middle  fingers,  ring  fingers  with  little  fingers, 
with  the  tips  of  the  two  thumbs  and  of  the  two 
forefingers  respectively  touching  each  other,  thus 
arranging  the  whole  ten  fingers  in  six  divisions. 
We  shall  quote  in  illustration  of  this  from  the 
Lekach  Tob  of  R.  Eleazar  b.  Tobiah  (the  so- 
called  Pesikta  Zoiarta)  on  Numbers,  l.  c.  “ It 
is  forbidden  to  look  at  the  priests  at  the  moment 
that  they  lift  up  their  hands, — and  he  divides  his 
hands  into  six  parts,  as  it  is  said,  ‘ Every  one  had 
six  wings.’  Isa.  vi.  2.” 

One  more  extract  will  suffice,  which  we  take 
from  the  ancient  commentary  on  Numbers  (in 


loc),  the  Bammidbar  JRabba  (c.  11).  “There- 
fore it  is  said  (Cant.  ii.  9),  ‘ Behold  he  stands 
behind  our  wall,’  that  is,  synagogues  and  col 
leges.  ‘He  looks  from  the  windows’: — At  the 
time  when  the  Holy  One,  Blessed  be  He,  said  to 
Aaron  and  his  sons  ‘ Thus  shall  ye  bless  ’ &c., 
Israel  said  to  the  Holy  One,  ‘ Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse, thou  tellest  the  priests  to  bless  us,  we 
want  only  Thy  blessing  and  to  be  blessed  from 
Thy  mouth ; according  as  it  is  said,  Look  from 
the  abode  of  Thy  holiness,  from  heaven  ’ (Deut. 
xxvi.  15).  The  Holy  One  said,  ‘ Although  I com- 
manded the  priests  to  bless  you,  / am  standing 
with  them  and  blessing  you.’  Therefore  the 
priests  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  indicate  that 
the  Holy  One  stands  behind  us,  and  therefore  it 
says,  ‘ He  looks  from  the  windows  ’ [i.e.  from 
between  the  shoulders  of  the  priests],  ‘ He  peeps 
from  the  lattice  work  ’ [i.e.  from  between  the 
fingers  of  the  priests].” 

(j8)  The  foregoing  points  afford  a very  close 
parallel  to  the  usages  of  the  Christian  church'. 
That  the  imparter  of  the  blessing  should  stand 
is  but  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  thus  is  a point  universally  observed, 
so  that  the  Latin  church  does  but  stereotype 
usage,  when  in  the  ritual  of  Paul  V.  it  is  laid 
down  as  a Rubric  stando  semper  benedicat.  As  to 
the  kneeling  of  the  recipients  of  the  blessing,  we 
may  find  ancient  evidence  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (viii.  6),  where  the  injunction  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  Benediction,  “ . . . and  let  the  deacon 
say,  kXiv are  iccil  evXoyeTaOe.” 

The  order  of  the  Jewish  ritual  that  the  priest 
should  face  the  people  is  paralleled  (to  say 
nothing  of  unvarying  custom)  by  the  Rubric 
before  the  benediction  in  the  mass  in  ancient 
Sacramentaries,  (thus  e.  g.  “ Postea  dicat  episco- 
pus  convertens  ad  populum,”  in  an  ancient  mass 
for  Easter.  Greg.  Sacram.  p.  248);  and  that  to 
pronounce  the  blessing  in  a loud  voice  by  the 
equivalent  command  constantly  met  with  in 
Greek  service  books  (e.g.  iireix^Tai  o iepevs 
peyaXocpwros,  Goar,  Euchol.  p.  42). 

The  lifting  up  of  hands  (eirapcis  t£>v  x€lP^v>) 
is  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  benedictions.  It  is 
constantly  associated  in  the  Bible  with  actions  of 
a more  solemn  character,  as  oaths  (e.g.  Gen.  xiv. 
22  ; Rev.  x.  5),  or  prayer  (e.g.  Psalm  xxviii.  2 ; 
xliv.  21  [20,  E.V.] ; lxiii.  5 [4,  E.V.] ; 1 Tim.  ii. 
8),  or  benediction  (e.g.  Lev.  ix.  22  ; Luke  xxiv. 
50).  An  occasional  addition  is  that  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands : of  this  we  find  traces  in  Gen.  xlviii. 
14,  18 ; Matt.  xix.  13,  15  ; Mark  x.  16  : and  we 
may  again  refer  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(viii.  9),  where  the  benediction  upon  penitents  is 
associated  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  (xeipo- 
6e<rla).  The  feeling  of  the  greater  worth  and 
power  of  the  right  hand  is  shown  in  patriarchal 
times  (Gen.  1.  c) ; and  in  later  times  it  is  either 
taken  for  granted  or  is  expressly  commanded  that 
the  right  hand  should  be  used: 

(7)  With  this  natural  and  almost  universal 
gesture,  the  act  of  benediction  is  constantly  re- 
presented in  ancient  art.  Thus,  the  Lord  extends 
His  open  hand  over  the  demoniac,  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  a sarcophagus  at  Verona  (Matfei, 
Verona  Illustrata,  pars  iii.  p.  54) ; and  also  over 
a kneeling  figure  in  an  Arcosolium  of  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Hermes  (Bottari,  Pitture  e Scul- 
ture,  clxxxvii.  No.  2). 

In  process  of  time,  as  in  the  Jewish  so  in  the 
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Christian  ritual,  a particular  disposition  of  the 
fingers  in  the  act  of  blessing  became  usual.  In 
the  Greek  church,  and  in  Greek  paintings  for  the 
most  part,  th<»  hand  outstretched  in  blessing  has 
the  thumb  touching  the  tip  of  the 
ring-finger,  while  the  forefinger, 
the  middle,  and  the  little  finger 
are  erected.  According  to  a view 
mentioned  by  Ciampini  ( De  Sacris 
Aedif.  Const,  p.  42,  from  Theoph. 
Raynaud,  De  Attributis  Christ i,  4. 
9.  733,  who  cites  it  from  some 
fragments  of  a Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  Nicolaus  Malaxus), 
the  erect  forefinger  with  the  curved 
middle  finger  make  IC,  i.e.  ’Ir/covs, 
while  the  crossing  of  the  thumb  and  ring-finger 
and  the  curving  of  the  little  finger  make  XC,  i.e. 
Xpicrris.  One  cannot  but  agree  here  with  the 
remark  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (June,  vol.  vii. 
p.  135)  that  this  is  rather  an  ingenious  specula- 
tion of  Malaxus  than  a received  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  church.  According  to  Goar  ( Euchologion , 
p.  923)  the  thumb  and  ring-finger  crossed  made 
a X,  the  other  fingers  erect  with  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  slightly  separated  were  supposed 
to  represent  v,  I,  the  whole  standing  for  ’b jcrofs 
Xpunhs  viua.  He  also  gives  (pp.  114,  115) 
pictures  of  St.  Methodius  and  St.  Germanus, 
with  the  fingers  disposed  as  above,  save  that  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  are  united.  Evidence, 
however,  is  not  forthcoming  as  to  the  date  of 
these  representations.  (Cf.  Leo  Allatius,  De 
Cons.  Eccl.  Occid.  et  Orient,  pp.  1358  sqq.,  who 
describes  as  used  by  the  Greeks  a disposition  of 
the  fingers  akin  to  that  spoken  of  by  Malaxus, 
and  considers  it  as  indicating  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  the  twofold  nature  of  our  Lord.) 
Neale  (Jib.  352,  n.)  thus  describes  the  eastern 
method,  “ The  priest  joins  his  thumb  and  third 
finger,  and  erects  and  joins  the  other  three ; and 
is  thus  supposed  to  symbolize  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone ; and, 
according  to  others,  to  form  the  sacred  name 
IHC  by  the  position  of  his  fingers.” 

In  the  Latin  manner  of  benediction  the  erected 
fingers  are  the  thumb,  the  forefinger  and  the 
middle  finger,  while  the  other 
two  are  doubled  down  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  The  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  thus  represented 
in  some  monuments,  when  He 
works  a miracle,  not  holding 
a rod  in  the  hand : for  in- 
stance, in  the  healing  of  the 
man  born  blind  (Bottari,  tav. 
xix.),  that  of  the  woman  with 
an  issue  of  blood  (xxi.),  and 
in  the  representation  of  Christ’s  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem (cxxxiii.) : see  also  the  illustrations  of 
Blind,  Healing  of,  and  Bethesda.  The  same 
arrangement  of  the  fingers  is  observed  in  the  bas- 
belief  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  representing 
the  Good  Shepherd  blessing  His  sheep.  In  some 
cases  the  representation  of  the  natural  gesture  of 
an  orator  or  teacher  resembles  the  act  of  blessing ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  representation  of  Christ  in 
the  midst  of  the  doctors,  given  by  Bottari  (liv.). 

This  arrangement  of  the  fingers  is  said  to  be 
found  in  the  most  ancient  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  the  Popes  (Molanus,  Hist.  SS.  Imaginum, 
p.  468  n. ; ed.  Louvain,  1771).  Pope  Leo  IV. 


( Horn . de  Cura  Pastorali , Migne’s  Patrol,  axv. 
678)  seems  to  enjoin  a somewhat  different  ar- 
rangement, still  for  the  purpose  of  symbolizing 
the  Trinity  ; “ districts  duobus  digitis  et  pollice 
iutus  recluso,  per  quod  Trinitas  annuitur.” 
These  words,  however,  though  given  by  Labbe", 
are  wanting  in  many  authorities. 

But  it  seems  certain,  that  it  is  only  in  com- 
paratively modern  times  that  the  rite  of  benedic- 
tion has  constituted  a distinction  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  For  instance,  in  the 
most  Roman  of  monuments,  the  Vatican  con- 
fessio  (or  crypt)  of  St.  Peter  (see  the  frontis- 
piece to  Borgia’s  Vaticana  Confessio  B.  Petri),  the 
Lord  gives  the  blessing  in  the  Greek  manner ; in 
the  triumphal  arch  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  in  the 
Latin  manner  ; in  the  tribune  of  the  same  church, 
after  the  Greek  manner ; so  also  in  a mosaic  of  the 
ancient  Vatican  (Ciampini,  De  Sacr.  Aedif.  p.  43), 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216),  who,  treating  expressly  of  this 
matter  ( De  Sacro  Altaris  Myst.  ii.  44),  pre- 
scribes the  elevation  of  three  fingers,  without 
indicating  which.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bas- 
relief  of  a Greek  diptych  given  by  Foggini  ( De 
Rom.  Itin.  Petri,  p.  471),  represents  St.  Peter 
giving  the  blessing  in  the  Latin  manner,  while 
St.  Andrew,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  blesses  in  the  Greek  manner  ; 
a circumstance  which  may  perhaps  indicate  that 
different  gestures  of  blessing  were  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  East  and  West  respectively 
(see  Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chrdt.  p.  84). 

(5)  The  sign  of  tiie  Cross  (see  the  article) 
constantly  accompanies  benedictions  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  rites,  and  was  thought 
to  impart  validity  to  the  act ; “ quod  signum 
nisi  adhibeatur  . . nihil  horum  rite  perficitur,” 
says  St.  Augustine  (Tract,  in  Joannem,  118,  § 5). 

(e)  Incense  is  a frequent  accompaniment  of 
Benedictions ; and  the  employment  of  Holy  Water 
to  be  sprinkled  on  persons  or  things  may  be 
regarded  as  a form  of  Benediction  [Holy  Water]. 
The  modern  Romish  Ritual  makes  a special  vest- 
ment incumbent  on  the  priest  who  gives  a blessing. 
This,  however,  is  beside  our  present  purpose. 

V.  Benedictionals. — It  has  been  already  shown 
that  various  early  forms  of  benedictions  are 
found  interspersed  in  ancient  Sacramentaries. 
In  that  attributed  to  Pope  Leo  are  found  forms 
of  blessing  “ascendentibus  a fonte,”  and  “ lactis  et 
mellis,”  as  well  as  a “benedictio  fontis,”  which 
is  possibly  a later  addition.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  somewhat  later  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the 
Great  that  we  meet  with  specimens  of  benedic- 
tions on  a more  extended  scale,  in  some  MSS. 
variously  interspersed  through  the  book,  and  in 
some  given  separately,  forming  the  so-called 
Benedict ionale.  This  is  the  case  with  the  very 
ancient  MS.  of  the  Caesarean  Library,  edited  by 
Lambecius,  not  knowing  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  had,  under  a different  arrangement,  already 
been  edited  by  Menard.  Another  of  somewhat 
different  form  has  been  edited  by  Pamelius 
(Liturgy,  vol.  ii.)  from  two  MSS.  of  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  now  in  the  Vatican.  The  LV>er 
Sacramentorum  of  Ratoldus,  of  the  tenth  century, 
also  contains  numerous  benedictions,  but  the 
fullest  Benedictional  is  that  found  in  two  MSS. 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Theodoric,  near  Rheims, 
written  about  the  year  900.  Menard  has  also 
edited  a Benedictional  from  a MS.  in  the  abbey 
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of  St.  Eligius,  and  Angelus  Rocca  another  from 
a MS.  in  the  Vatican.  A large  collection  of 
benedictions  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Pontifical 
of  Egbert  (Archbishop  of  York,  A.D.  732-766), 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1853.  It 
will  be  observed  that  all  the  above  are  merely 
recensions,  more  or  less  added  to,  of  the  bene- 
dictions in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary ; it 
will  suffice  to  mention,  in  addition  to  those, 
the  benedictions  of  the  Gothic  Missal,  first 
edited  by  Joseph  Thomasius  and  then  by  Ma- 
billon  ( Museum  Italicum,  vol.  ii.),  which  are 
numerous,  but  of  very  different  form. 

VI.  Literature. — For  the  matter  of  the  present 
article  we  have  to  express  considerable  obliga- 
tions to  the  essay  Segen  und  Fluch  in  Binterim’s 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  (vol.  vii.  part  2),  and  to 
Augusti’s  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der  Christ  lichen 
Archdologie,  vol.  x.  pp.  165  seqq.  We  have  also 
consulted  the  articles  Benedictionen  and  Seg- 
nungen  in  Herzog’s  Realencyklopadie , and  in 
Wetzer  and  Welte’s  Kirchen-Lexicon.  See  also 
Gerhard,  De  Benedictione  Ecclesiastica,  and  Hae- 
ner,  De  Ritu  Benedictionis  Sacerdotalis.  A vast 
mine  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  Martene, 
De  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritibus , and  in  Gretser, 
De  Benedictionibus.  [R.  S.] 

BENEDICTUS,  of  Nursia,  abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  born  A.D.  480,  and  died  probably  542. 
[See  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biogr.  s.  v.]  His  festivals  are 
as  follows  : — 

, Under  March  21,  the  Mart.  Rom.  Vet.  has 
“ In  Cassino  Castro,  Benedicti  Abbatis  ; ” Mart. 
Hieron .,  “Depositio  Benedicti  Abbatis;”  Mart. 
Bedae , “ Natale  Benedicti  Abbatis.” 

Under  July  11,  Mart.  Bedaehas,  “ Floriaco  adven- 
tus  S.  B.  A. ;”  Mart.  Adonis,  “ Translatio  S.  B.  A. ;” 
while  M.  Hieron.  has  again  “ Depositio  S.  B.  A.” 

Under  Dec.  4,  the  M.  Hieron.  has  “Floriaco 
adventus  Corporis  S.  B.  A.” 

The  Cal.  Byzant.  celebrates  “ Benedict  of 
Nursia,  Holy  Father,”  on  March  14. 

We  see  that  the  festival  of  March  21  commemo- 
rates the  death  (or  burial)  of  the  saint ; that  of 
July  11,  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  Fleury 
(St.  Benoit  sur  Loire),  in  653.  The  Mart.  Hieron ., 
here  as  in  some  other  places,  is  inexplicable. 

The  name  of  St.  Benedict  is  recited  in  the 
prayer  Communicantes  of  the  Gregorian  canon , 
and  in  the  ancient  canon  of  Milan  (Menard’s 
Greg.  Sacram.,  p.  546).  The  Corbey  MS.  of  the 
Sacram.  Greg,  has  on  vi.  Idus  Julii  (July  10) 
“ Vigilia  S.  Benedicti  Abbatis,”  with  proper  col- 
lect, &c.,  and  on  v.  Id.  Jul.  (July  11)  “Natale 
S.  B.  A.,”  with  proper  collect,  &c.,  for  the  mass. 
The  MSS.  of  Reims  and  of  Ratold  have  also  the 
Natale  on  this  day,  but  the  office  is  simply  de 
communi  unius  abbatis  (Menard,  u.  s.  p.  407). 
Antiphon  in  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  703.  Compare  Liber 
Rcsponsalis,  p.  810. 

Stephen  of  Tournai  ( Epist . 105)  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Benedict  at  Paris  was 
built  so  that  the  sanctuary  was  towards  the 
west,  an  arrangement  which  was  afterwards 
altered  (in  Menard,  u.  s.  p.  329).  [C.]  ♦ 

BENEDICTUS.  The  song  of  Zacharias  con- 
tained in  S.  Luke  i.  68-79,  so  called  from  its 
first  word.  This  canticle  has  been  said  at  lauds 
in  the  Western  Church  from  early  times  every 
day  throughout  the  year,  whatever  be  the  ser- 
vice. The  introduction  of  the  custom  is  attri- 
buted to  S.  Benedict.  It  is  said  with  a varying 


antiphon  which  is  doubled,  i.  e.,  said  entire  both 
before  and  after  the  canticle,  on  double  feasts ; 
in  the  Roman,  Monastic,  and  other  offices  derived 
from  a Gregorian  or  Benedictine  origin,  at  the 
end  of  lauds,  immediately  before  the  oratio  or 
collect,  and  occupies  the  same  position  at  lauds 
which  the  Magnificat  occupies  at  vespers.  In 
the  Ambrosian  office  it  occurs  on  the  contrary 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  office,  after  the 
opening  versicles.  The  Ambrosian  rules  too  for 
the  duplication  of  antiphons  are  different  from 
the  Roman.  The  Benedictus  is  also  found  else- 
where, e.g.,  in  the  Mozarabic  lauds  for  the 
nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist.  In  the  Greek  rite, 
the  Benedictus  called  Trpocrevxy  Z axap'iov,  rod 
7r arpbs  rov  TlpoSpo/iov , forms  together  with  and 
following  the  Magnificat  the  last  of  the  nine 
odes  [Ode]  appointed  for  lauds. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children , which  precedes  the  Benedictiones,  or 
Benedicite  proper,  is  also  known  as  the  Bene- 
dictus from  its  opening,  “ Benedictus  es  Domine 
Deus  patrum  nostrorum,  &c.  . . .”  This  is  said 
daily  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  at  matins  before  the 
psalms,  in  the  place  the  Venite  occurs  in  other 
western  rites.  The  whole  of  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  is  also  called  the  Benedictus  in 
the  Mozarabic  breviary,  and  said  daily  at  lauds, 
as  has  been  already  stated.  [H.  J.  H.] 

BENEFICE.  This  subject  occupies  a larger 
space  in  the  writings  of  Canonists  than  almost 
any  other  question  within  the  cognisance  of  eccle- 
siastical law ; but  its  history  prior  to  the  year 
814  may  be  compressed  into  a small  compass. 

The  term  benefice  is  thus  defined — the  per- 
petual right  of  receiving  profits  from  real  pro- 
perty established,  by  authority  of  the  Church  in 
favour  of  a spiritual  person  in  respect  of  the 
performance  of  a spiritual  office. 

The  expression  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
pi’actice  of  granting  the  right  of  occupation  in 
Church  lands  to  laymen  in  exchange  for  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  Church.  These  were 
called  benefices,  and  the  px-operty,  when  restored 
to  the  Church,  retained  the  name. 

The  custom  of  assigning  to  ecclesiastics  a life 
interest  in  Church  propex-ty  appears  to  have 
commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  22nd  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506)  and  in  the 
23x*d  canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d. 
511),  also  in  a letter  of  Pope  Symmachus  to 
Caesax-ius,  Bishop  of  Arles  (a.d.  513). 

But  the  grant  was  not  lax-ger  than  a life 
intex-est  to  the  beneficiary ; and  it  therefore 
lacked  the  condition  of  perpetuity,  which  was 
an  essential  characteristic  of  a benefice  in  1 at  ex- 
ecclesiastical  law  (Ducange,  Glossarium,  sub 
voce ; Ferx-aris,  Bibliotheca  Canonica,  sub  voce ; 
Thomassinus,  Vetus  et  Nova  Ecclesiae  Disciplina, 
ii.  3,  13,  5 ; Boahmer,  Jus  Ecclesiasticum,  iii. 
5,  492).  [I.  B.] 

BENIGNUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tomi  in  Scythia ; 
commemox-ated  April  3 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.'). 

(2)  Px-esbyter,  martyr  at  Dijon  under  M.  Au- 
relius ; commemox-ated  Nov.  1 {Mart.  Hieron., 
Adonis ). 
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BEKONICUS,  martyr  at  Antioch  in  Syria; 
commemorated  Oct.  19  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Adonis).  [C.J 

BERSTED,  COUNCIL  OF  (Bergham- 

STEDENSE  CONCILIUM),  or  l ather  WlTENAGEMOT, 
of  Kent,  at  Bersted  near  Maidstone,  A.D.  696,  at 
wliich  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Wihtred,  king 
of  Kent,  were  passed.  The  date  is  uncertain, 
Gebmund,  bishop  of  Rochester  (who  was  pre- 
sent), living  until  696  according  to  the  Textus 
Roffensis  (whence  the  laws  are  taken),  but 
dying  as  early  as  at  least  694  according  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  “ To  the  Church,  freedom 
from  imposts,”  or,  more  probably,  “ freedom  in 
jurisdiction  and  revenue,”  is  the  beginning 
of  the  first  law  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Counc. 
iii.  233-238  ; Thorpe,  Anc.  Laws  and  Institutes , 
ii.  16-19).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BERYTUS,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  448,  as 
Mansi  thinks  (vi.  501-2),  in  September,  to  hear 
a charge  preferred  against  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
by  nine  of  his  clergy,  which  was  twofold : first, 
that  he  had  said,  “ I envy  not  Christ  being  made 
God,  having  been  made  so  myself  as  much  as 
He,”  which  he  denied  indignantly ; and  next, 
that  he  had  called  St.  Cyril  a heretic,  which  he 
averred  he  never  had  after  the  reconciliation 
between  John  of  Antioch,  his  own  superior,  and 
St.  Cyril.  To  refute  this,  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Maris,  of  subsequent  date,  was  adduced  in 
evidence,  containing  a narrative  of  the  whole 
controversy  between  Nestorius  and  St.  Cyril. 
He  rejoined  by  producing  a testimonial  in  his 
favour  addressed  to  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Bery- 
tus,  and  Photius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  two  of  his 
Judges,  and  signed  by  upwards  of  sixty  presby- 
ters, deacons,  and  subdeacons  of  his  diocese.  His 
acquittal  followed:  which,  having  been  reversed 
at  Ephesus  by  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria  the  year 
following,  was  confirmed  in  the  tenth  session  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  where  the  acts  of  this 
Council  are  preserved  (Mansi  vii.  211-72).  His 
epistle  to  Maris,  indeed,  was  afterwards  con- 
demned at  the  fifth  General  Council.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 
BETHESDA,  Miracle  of  (in  Art).  Of 
this  miracle  there  is  an  ancient  representa- 
tion on  a sarcophagus  from  the  Vatican  ceme- 
tery, engraved  in  Bottari  ( Sculture  e Pitture , 
tav.  xxxix. : see  woodcut).  The  subject  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  tomb.  A wavy  line, 
representing  water,  divides  the  composition 
horizontally  into  two  compartments : on  the 
lower,  the  impotent  man  is  seen  lying  on  his 
couch,  which  is  covered  by  a strajulum  or 
coverlet;  on  the  upper,  he  is  seen  healed  and 
carrying  his  couch,  while  the  Lord  stretches 
forth  His  hand  towards  him ; another  figure 
raises  his  hand,  the  fingers  arranged  as  in  the 
Latin  form  of  benediction.  The  background  is 


formed  by  an  arcade  of  three  arches  supported  by 
columns,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  represent  one  of 
the  “ five  porches  ” (St.  John  v.  2)  in  which  the 
impotent  folk  were  laid  (Martigny,  Diet,  dee 
Antiq.  Chrdt.  p.  542).  The  same  miracle  is  repre- 
sented, in  a very  different  style,  in  the  great 
| Laurentian  MS.  See  Assemanni,  Bibliothecae 
! Mediccae  Catal.  tab.  xix.,  and  Westwood's  Palaeo- 
j graphia  Sacra.  [C.J 


Miracle  of  Betbesda,  from  an  ancient  Sarcophagus. 

BETHLEHEM  (architectural).  In  the 
Ethiopic  churches,  a small  building  is  thrown 
! out  from  the  east  end  of  the  sanctuary,  where 
the  bread  for  use  in  the  eucharist  is  prepared  by 
I the  Deacon  alone,  and  baked  in  the  oven  with 
j which  the  place  is  furnished.  This  building  is 
! called  the  Bethlehem , or  “ house  of  bread  ” (Neale, 
j Eastern  Church , Introd.  190).  [C.J 

BETHLEHEM  (Symbol).  In  an  ancient 
| mosaic  of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian, 
j in  the  Via  Sacra  at  Rome  (Ciampini,  Vetera 
! Monumcnta , ii.  tab.  xvi. ; see  woodcut)  two 
, flocks,  each  of  six  sheep,  pass  from  cities  labelled 
! respectively  Hierusalem  and  Bethlehem 
towards  the  figure  of  a lamb,  representing  the 
, Lord,  which  stands  on  a mound  in  the  centre. 
Similar  representations  are  found  in  Buonarotti 
( Frammenti  di  Vast,  tav.  vi.  1)  and  Perret 
( Catacombes  de  Rome , v.  pi.  iii.).  The  Abb£ 
Martigny  (Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.  p.  225)  sup- 
poses Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  to  symbolize 
respectively  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Churches; 
but  this  scarcely  seems  a probable  opinion.  It 
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is  difficult  to  see  how  Bethlehem  could  represent 
the  Gentile  church,  and  the  twelve  sheep  are 
generally  supposed  to  represent  the  Apostles, 
none  of  whom  came  forth  from  the  Gentiles. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
issuing  forth  of  the  flock  of  Christ  from  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem  symbolizes  the  fact  that 
the  church  is  founded  on  the  Nativity,  the 
Passion  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord.  Beth- 
lehem was  the  scene  of  the  former,  Jerusalem 
of  the  two  latter.  See  Ciampini  ( Vet.  Mon.  i. 
189).  [C] 

BETHPHANIA.  [Epiphany.] 

BETHURIUS,  martyr  at  Carthage  under 
Saturninus ; commemorated  July  17  {Mart. 
Rom.  V<  t.).  [C.] 

BETROTHAL.  Under  this  head  we  shall 
consider  only  the  ordinary  contract  of  that 
name,  reserving  for  the  head  of  Espousals  the 
specially  religious  applications  of  the  idea. 

The  two  influences  which  must  have  chiefly 
built  up  the  earliest  practice  of  the  Church 
must  have  been  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman,  as 
embodied  in  the  civil  law  of  the  Empire.  But 
as  respects  marriage,  these  influences  were  dif- 
ferent in  character.  The  Jewish  law  of  mar- 
riage embodied  much  of  the  old  and  to  this 
day  widely  prevalent  custom  among  uncivilized 
races,  of  treating  it  as  the  purchase  of  a wife ; 
with  this  remarkable  feature  indeed,  that  the 
woman  was  at  a very  early  age  (i.  e.  within  her 
12th  year,  see  Selden’s  Uxor  He’Sraica , bk.  ii.  c. 
iii.)  held  fit  to  dispose  of  herself.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, betrothal,  if  not  the  actual  marriage,  which 
was  held  to  consist  in  the  leading  of  the  bride  to 
the  nuptial  bed,  was  yet  really,  for  most  pur- 
poses, the  marriage  contract,  the  violation  of 
which  by  connexion  with  another  was  deemed 
adultery,  and  punishable  as  such,  the  dissolution 
of  which  could  only  take  place  by  a “ writing  of 
divorcement  ” (Selden,  quoting  Maimonides,  u.  s., 
c.  i.).  The  contract  was  made  by  persons  held 
to  be  of  full  age  {i,  e.  speaking  generally,  and 
neglecting  some  exceptional  minutiae , males  in 
the  last  day  of  their  13th  year,  women  in  the 
second  half  of  their  12th)  at  their  own  will  ; 
but  girls  under  age  might  be  betrothed  by  their 
fathers  or  guardians  (though  only  by  money  or 
writing),  with  power,  however,  at  10  to  repu- 
diate the  engagement ; it  could  also  be  entered 
into  through  go-betweens,- — those  proxenetici  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans, — whose  name  has,  in 
ordinary  parlance,  been  shortened  in  form  and 
widened  in  meaning  into  that  of  our  “ proxies,” 
but  who  represent  a still  recognised  function  and 
calling  in  the  Jewish  communities  of  our  day. 
Where  the  contract  was  in  writing,  with  or 
without  the  giving  of  earnest  money,  it  was  to 
be.  written  out  by  the  man  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  handed  over  to  the  woman,  who 
must  know  its  purport,  otherwise  there  was 
no  contract.  Selden  gives  the  form  of  such  a 
writing,  specifying  the  man’s  pronouncing  of  the 
words  of  betrothal,  the  assent  of  the  girl,  and  his 
promise  of  a jointure. 

The  Roman  looked  upon  the  marriage  contract 
with  different  eyes  from  the  Jew.  At  the  time 
when  the  Christian  Church  grew  up,  the  idea  of 
it  as  the  purchase  of  a wife  had  quite  died  out 
from  men’s  minds.  Marriage,  ^and  still  more 
betrothal,  was  (with  one  exception)  a purely 


civil  contract,  verbally  concluded.  Under  the 
later  Roman  law  (we  need  not  here  go  in  detail 
into  the  enactments  of  the  Lex  Julia,  or  Papia- 
Poppaea),  which  forms  the  second  and  main 
basis  of  church  practice  on  the  subject,  betrothal 
is  viewed  simply  as  a contract  for  future  mar- 
riage. It  was  of  more  weight  indeed  than  our 
“ engagement,”  since  it  was  held  as  much  a note 
of  infamy  to  enter  into  two  contracts  of  betrothal 
as  of  marriage  {Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  s.  1,  13),  so 
that  Tacitus  says  of  the  younger  Agrippina,  when 
thinking  of  marrying  her  son  Domitius  to  Octavia, 
daughter  of  Claudius,  that  it  could  not  be  done 
“ without  crime,”  since  Octavia  was  already  be- 
trothed to  Silanus  {Ann.  bk.  xii.  c.  3),  but  it  was  a 
compact  for  which  mere  consent  without  writing, 
even  of  absent  parties,  was  sufficient  {Dig.  23,  tit. 
1,  s.  4),  although  for  its  full  validity  the  consent 
of  all  parties  was  required  whose  consent  would 
be  necessary  to  marriage  (s.  7).  The  consent  of  a 
daughter,  however,  to  her  father’s  betrothal  of  her 
was  implied,  in  default  of  proof  to  the  contrary 
(s.  12);  and  Julianus  held  that  the  like  consent 
of  a father  was  to  be  implied,  in  default  of  proof  of 
his  dissent,  to  his  daughter’s  betrothal  of  herself. 

No  forms  were  requisite  for  the  early  Roman 
betrothal,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  stage  betrothals  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  Plautus  would  not  have  been  strictly 
legal.  {Aulul.  ii.  2,  vv.  77-9  : Poenul.  v.  3,  vv. 
37,  8 ; Trinumn.  ii.  4,  vv.  98-103.)  In  these 
the  essence  of  the  contract  lies  evidently  in 
the  question  and  reply  (the  interrogatory  form 
being  a characteristic  of  the  early  Roman  law) : 
“ Spondesne  ? ” — “ Spondeo.”  At  the  same  time, 
the  early  Roman  betrothal  was  generally  accom- 
panied with  the  sending  to  the  woman  of  the 
iron  Bridal  Ring  (see  this  head). 

We  may  infer  from  the  much  larger  space 
assigned  to  betrothal  and  its  incidents  in  the 
Code  (5,  tit.  1-3.)  than  in  the  Digest  that  with 
the  growth  of  the  empire  the  contract  both 
assumed  greater  importance,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  more  frequently  broken.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  earnest-money  [Arrhae]  becomes 
now  prominent ; whilst  gifts  on  betrothal  are 
also  largely  dwelt  upon:  Under  Constantine  we 

see  that  the  passing  of  a kiss  between  the  be- 
trothed had  come  to  have  a legal  value.  (Code  5, 
tit.  3,  s.  16.) 

A glimpse  at  the  forms  usual  in  the  later 
Roman  betrothals,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  century,  is  given  to  us  by  Tertullian.  In 
his  treatise  de  Veland.  Virgin,  c.  ii.,  he  ob- 
serves that  even  among  the  Gentiles  girls  are 
brought  veiled  to  betrothal,  “ because  they  are 
united  both  in  body  and  spirit  to  the  man 
by  the  kiss  and  the  joining  of  right  hands.” 
This  passage  evidently  shows  that  in  his  time 
Gentile  betrothal  had  grown  to  be  a ceremony, 
of  which  the  veil,  the  kiss  and  the  clasped 
hands  were  among  the  elements ; his  mention  of 
the  kiss  illustrating  the  before  quoted  constitu- 
tion by  Constantine,  later  indeed  by  nearly  a 
century  and  a half.  He  does  not  indeed  name  the 
ring ; but  the  use  of  it  [Bridal  Ring]  is  testified 
to  by  himself  in  another  passage,  and  by  several 
other  authorities. 

The  greater  prominence  of  the  betrothal  con- 
tract under  the  later  emperors — say  from  the  3rd 
century  inclusively — is  best,  explained  through 
the  gradual  permeation  of  the  Roman  empire 
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by  the  barbarian  races,  the  main  source  from 
which  all  the  most  energetic  elements  of  its 
population  were  recruited,  long  before  any  col- 
lective invasion.  For  when  we  turn  to  the 
barbaric  Codes,  we  generally  find  betrothal  in 
a position  of  prominence  quite  unlike  anything 
in  the  earlier  Roman  law — the  ruling  idea  being 
almost  invariably  that  of  wife-buying.  The 
Salic  law  deals  with  the  subject,  after  its  wont, 
only  through  money-payments.  If  any  one 
’carries  off  a betrothed  girl  and  marries  her,  he 
is  to  pay  G2£  solidi,  and  15  to  her  betrothed. 

( Pactus  antiquior,  t.  xiv.  arts.  8,  9.)  If  any, 
whilst  the  bi  .desman  is  conducting  the  betrothed 
to  her  husband,  falls  on  her  in  wrath  and  with 
violence  commits  adultery  with  her,  he  shall  pay 
200  solidi  (art.  10).  Amongst  our  forefathers  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  we  find  the  laws  of 
Ethelbert  (597-616)  decreeing  that  “if  a man 
carry  off  a maiden  betrothed  to  another  man  in 
money,”  he  is  to  “ make  bot  with  20  shillings” 
(83).  The  laws  of  Ina  (688-725),  though  a 
century  later,  do  not  any  more  than  those  of 
Ethelbert  seem  to  distinguish  betrothal  from 
purchase : “ If  a man  buy  a wife  and  the  mar- 
riage take  not  place,  let  him  give  the  money,” 
&c.  (31). 

But  it  is  in  the  Wisigothic  and  Lombardic 
laws  that  we  find  most  matter  under  this  head. 
The  former  attribute  almost  absolute  authority 
in  the  betrothals  of  women  to  the  father  or  his 
representative.  One  of  the  more  ancient  enact- 
ments bears  that  “if  any  have  had  a girl  be- 
trothed to  him  with  the  will  of  her  father  or  of 
the  other  near  relations  to  whom  by  law  this 
, power  is  given,”  the  girl  may  not  marry  another 
against  her  parents’  (or  relatives’)  will ; but  if 
she  do,  both  parties  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
power  of  him  who  had  had  her  betrothed  to 
him  with  her  parents’  will,  and  any  relatives 
abetting  the  marriage  shall  pay  1 pound  of  gold. 

The  betrothal  contract  is  by  the  Wisigothic 
law  treated  as  so  far  equivalent  to  marriage, 
that  the  term  adultery  is  freely  used  of  its 
violation  by  the  parties.  A husband  or  betrothed 
are  moreover  declared  not  to  be  responsible  for 
killing  those  who  commit  adultery  with  their 
wives  or  betrothed  (1.  4).  Again,  the  same  title 
of  the  law  embraces  the  rupture  of  both  contracts 
(De  divortiis  Kuptiarum  et  discidio  Sponsorum , 
t.  vi.). 

The  Wisigothic  Code  has  been  always  held  to 
have  been  drawn  up  under  priestly  influence. 
The  Lombards  were  never  looked  on  with  favour 
by  the  Church.  Yet  between  the  two  systems 
of  legislation  there  is  less  difference  on  the  head 
which  occupies  us  than  might  be  expected.  The 
Lombard  law,  like  the  Wisigothic,  adopts  from 
Rome  the  two  years’  maximum  for  delay  in 
carrying  out  a betrothal  contract.  (Laws  of 
Notharis,  a.d.  638  or  643,  c.  178.) 

The  laws  of  Luitprand  (a.d.  717)  are  very 
severe  against  too  early  marriages  of  girls.  If 
any  betroth  to  himself  or  carry  away  [as  his  wife} 
a girl  under  12,  he  is  to  compound  as  for  rape. 

The  forms  of  betrothal  among  the  barbarian 
conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire  must  have  been 
infinitely  varied.  The  Salic  betrothal  was  by 
the  offer  of  a solidus  and  denarius , and  the  con- 
tract could  be  made  between  absent  parties ; as 
when  Chlodowig  (Clovis)  espoused  Chlotildi 
through  his  envoys  (Nedegarius,  Epit.  c:.  18). 


Cauciani,  from  the  Euphemian  Codex  of  Verona, 
has  published  two  formulae , one  apparently  of  a 
Lombard,  the  other  of  a Salic  betrothal  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  467,  476),  which,  although  the  text  of  them 
may  be  somewhat  later  than  the  period  to  which 
this  work  relates,  no  doubt,  like  most  written 
formulae,  exhibit  with  some  faithfulness  the 
usages  of  an  earlier  period.  In  both  of  them 
the  betrothal  has  palpably  become  a judicial  act. 
A sword  and  a glove  are  the  main  features  of  the 
former : “ For  this  cometh  M.,  for  that  he 
willeth  to  espouse  D.,  daughter  of  P.  Camest 
thou  because  of  this  ? ” “I  came.”  “ Give 
pledge,  that  thou  wilt  make  unto  her  a fourth 
part  of  whatever  thou  hast ; and  by  this  sword 
and  this  glove  I betroth  to  thee  M.,  my  daughter, 
and  thou,  receive  her  by  title  of  betrothal.” 
“ Thou,  father  of  the  woman,  give  pledges  to  him 
that  thou  givest  her  to  him  to  wife,  and  sendest 
her  under  his  mundium.  And  thou,  give  [pledge] 
that  thou  recei vest  her  ; and  whoever  shall  with- 
draw, let  him  compound  in  a thousand  solidi.” 
The  Salic  formula  is  confined  to  the  case  of  the 
second  marriage  of  a “ Salic  widow ; ” it  belongs 
self-evidently  to  the  Carlovingian  era,  and  in  it 
the. ideas  of  betrothal  and  of  marriage  seem  to 
run  into  each  other. 

We  come  now  to  the  legislation  of  the  Church 
itself  on  the  subject  of  betrothal.  Tertullian 
in  his  treatise  on  Idolatry  (c.  16),  seeking  to 
determine  what  actions  and  matters  a Chris- 
tian is  not  to  meddle  with  on  account  of  their 
idolatrous  character,  says : “ But  as  concern- 
ing the  offices  of  private  and  common  solemni- 
ties, as  these  ...  of  betrothal  or  marriage,  I 
think  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
breath  of  idolatry  which  may  intervene.  For 
the  objects  must  be  considered  for  which  the 
office  is  performed.  I deem  those  pure  in  them- 
selves, for  neither  . . . the  ring  nor  the  mar- 
riage bond  flows  from  the  worship  of  any  idol.” 
It  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  this  passage 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  or  beginning  of 
the  3rd  century,  betrothal  was  considered  by  the 
Church  as  being  in  itself  a perfectly  valid  and 
lawful  contract,  and  even  when  celebrated  be- 
tween heathens,  involving  no  contamination  for 
the  Christian  who  should  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  forgeries  which 
support  sacerdotal  claims.  The  first  unim- 
peachable authority  on  the  subject  is  found  in 
Basil’s  Canonical  Epistle  to  Amphilochus,  bishop 
of  Iconium.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  treats  of 
betrothal  in  a quite  incidental  manner.  In  one 
passage  (c.  xxii.)  he  takes  the  case  of  men  who 
have  violently  carried  away  the  betrothed  of 
another ; these  are  not  to  be  received  to  commu- 
nion until  they  put  their  wives  away,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  those  to  whom  these  were  at 
first  betrothed.  Yet  he  views  betrothal  as  so  far 
approximating  to  marriage  that  he  allows  (c.  69) 
a reader  or  subdeacon  seducing  his  betrothed  be- 
fore marriage  to  be  admitted  to  communion  after 
a year’s  penance,  without  loss  of  office,  but  so 
that  he  cannot  be  promoted  ; but  in  case  of  his 
misconducting  himself  without  betrothal  with  a 
woman  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  office  itself. 

Of  more  interest,  both  in  itself,  and  as  being, 
probably,  the  first  genuine  utterance  of  a Pope 
which  suffices  to  dispose  of  a whole  mass  of 
antedated  forgeries,  is  a letter  of  Pope  Bene- 
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diet  I.  (a.d.  5-73—7)  to  the  Patriarch  of  Gran. 
The  Pope  had  been  asked  whether,  where  a girl 
had  been  betrothed  by  word  of  mouth  only,  and 
died  before  marriage,  her  sister  could  marry  the 
same  man.  The  Pope  replied  that  it  was  connu- 
bial intercourse  that  made  two  one ; “ how  by 
bare  words  of  betrothal  they  can  be  made  one 
we  can  in  nowise  see.  Do  not  therefore  deny  that 
which  you  can  show  no  reason  for  denying.” 

It  is  indeed  evident,  from  the  application  itself, 
that  the  question  whether  the  contract  of  be- 
trothal did  not  of  itself  create  a consanguinity 
between  the  parties,  sufficient  to  render  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  either  with  a kinsman 
or  kinswoman  of  the  other  unlawful,  was  already 
a moot  one.  We  might  not  be  surprised  if 
Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.  590-603),  in  whose 
powerful  mind  a strong  vein  of  ascetic  feeling 
is  discoverable— should  have  taken  the  opposite 
side  to  Benedict.  He  remains  indeed  quite 
within  the  law  in  allowing  a betrothed  woman 
to  dissolve  her  engagement  in  order  to  enter 
a convent  ; writing  (bk.  vi.  Ep.  20)  to  the 
bishop  and  defensor  of  Naples,  where  one 
Stephen,  betrothed  to  a girl  who  had  been 
“ converted  ” in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
city,  was  alleged  to  detain  her  and  her  property, 
that  after  due  examination  he  was  to  be  exhorted 
to  restore  the  girl  herself  and  her  things,  and  if 
he  did  not,  then  to  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  Council  (3)  of  Constantinople  in  Trullo 
(a.d.  680-1)  is  the  first  oecumenical  authority 
for  assimilating  betrothal  to  marriage,  so  far  as 
to  make  it  adultery  to  marry  a betrothed  woman 
in  the  life-time  of  her  first  betrothed.  Now 
about  this  period  indeed  betrothal  becomes  a 
very  frequent  subject  of  church  legislation  or 
church  jurisprudence.  One  of  the  canons  (105) 
of  a Council  held  in  England,  under  Archbishop 
Theodore,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
provides  that  if  a man  after  betrothing  to  him- 
self a wife,  will  not  live  with  her,  he  shall  restore 
the  money  given  to  him  and  add  a third  to  it. 
Another  (129)  forbids  parents  to  give  a betrothed 
girl  to  another  “if  she  resist  altogether,”  but 
they  may  send  her  to  a convent  (for  this  seems  the 
cruel  sense  of  the  enactment).  A collection  of 
canons  of  the  Irish  Church,  supposed  to  be  also 
of  the  end  of  this  century,  enacts,  somewhat 
singularly,  that  when  betrothed  girls  have  been 
dishonoured  by  other  men,  they  are  to  be  bought 
and  given  back  to  their  first  betrothed  (bk.  xli. 
c.  37).  The  “ Excerpt  ” of  Pope  Gregory  III. 
(a.d.  731-41)  mentions  five  years,  “ or  more 
humanely  three,”  as  the  penance  for  attempting 
to  seduce  another’s  betrothed.  In  the  case  (which 
is  that  mentioned  in  the  25th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Ancyra)  of  a man  seducing  the  sister  of  his 
betrothed,  and  of  his  victim  killing  herself,  all 
who  are  implicated  in  the  deed  must  do  ten  years’ 
penance,  or  some  say  seven  (c.  18).  The  first 
Council  of  Rome  under  Pope  Zacharias,  A.D.  743, 
anathematizes  those  who  rashly  presume  to  steal 
a maid  or  widow  for  their  wife,  unless  betrothed 
to  them  (can.  7).  The  Carlovingian  Capitularies 
enact  that  a betrothed  girl  ravished  by  another 
man  is  to  be-  given  back  to  her  former  betrothed, 
but  that  in  case  of  his  refusing  to  take  her  she 
may  marry  a stranger,  but  not  her  ravisher, 
under  pain  of  anathema  (c.  124),  and  follow 
generally  in  the  tracts  of  the  spurious  letters  of 
Evaristus  and  Siricius. 


Finally,  the  reply  of  Pope  Nicolas  to  the 
Bulgarians  in  860,  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the 
9th  century  the  form  of  betrothal  had  become 
confined  to  the  placing  of  the  ring,  by  way  of 
earnest,  on  the  woman’s  finger,  and  her  endow- 
ment by  the  man  in  the  presence  of  invited 
witnesses,  a greater  or  less  interval  separating 
betrothal  from  marriage. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  history  of  the  8 or 
9 first  centuries  shows  in  the  Church  a gradual 
recession  from  the  freedom  both  of  the  Jewish 
and  of  the  Roman  law  upon  the  subject  of  be- 
trothal. Two  causes  seem  to  have  operated  to 
produce  this  result, — on  the  one  hand,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  barbarian  codes,  which  generally 
look  upon  the  woman  more  or  less  as  the  property 
of  her  father,  if  not  of  her  family  generally. — on 
the  other,  that  of  the  growing  spkit  of  asceticism 
in  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  sexes, 
leading  to  the  encroachment  of  the  Church  upon 
the  domain  of  the  civil  power  as  respects  the 
whole  subject  of  marriage,  and  thereby  again 
fostering  restrictive  church  legislation  with  all 
its  attendant  covetousnesses  and  corruptions. 
The  Carlovingian  era,  with  which  we  break 
off,  is  that  of  the  first  establishment  of  this 
system.  [J.  M.  L.] 

BEZIERS,  COUNCIL  OF  (Biterrense 
Concilium),  provincial,  a.d.  356,  summoned  by 
command  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  under 
Saturninus,  Bishop  of  Arles ; one  of  those  minor 
Councils  of  the  West,  at  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  condemn  St.  Athanasius.  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  who  defended  the  orthodox  cause,  was 
shortly  afterwards  banished  to  Phrygia  by  the 
emperor  through  the  false  dealing  of  Saturninus 
(S.  Hilar.  Pictav.,  De  Synod.  § 2,  Ad  Constant.  § 2, 
Opp.  ii.  460,  563  ; Hieron.  De  Scriptt.  Eccl.c. ; 
Sulp.  Sever.  H.  E.  ii. ; Labb.  v.  783).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BIBIANA,  martyr  at  Rome  ; commemorated 
Dec.  2 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.);  as  Yiviana  {Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C.] 

BIBLE,  USE  OF  IN  SERVICES.  [Ca- 
nonical Books;  Epistle;  Gospel;  Lection  ary  ; 
Prophecy.] 

BIBLIOTHECA.  [Library.] 
BIDDING-PRAYER.  This  term  is  used  by 
Bingham  to  designate  a prayer  of  a particular 
form  uttered  by  the  Deacon  in  the  Liturgy.  As, 
however,  the  modern  English  Bidding-Prayer 
appears  to  be  of  mediaeval  origin,  it  seems  best 
to  treat  of  the  ancient  prayer  under  its  proper 
designation  [Prosphonesis].  [C.] 

BIGAMY.  Under  this  head  we  shall  desig- 
nate only,  according  to  modern  usage,  the  case 
of  matrimonial  union  to  two  persons  at  the  same 
time ; premising  that  until  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  at  least,  the  term  was  applied  to 
all  cases  of  second  marriage,  whether  during 
the  existence  of  a prior  union  or  after  its  dis- 
solution ; the  word  “ polygamy  ” being  applied 
to  the  former  case.  Thus  Sir  E.  Coke  in  his  3rd 
Institute  (p.  88)  writes : “ The  difference  be- 
tween bigamy  or  trigamy  and  polygamy,  is  quia 
bigamus  seu  trigamus,  etc.,  est  qui  diversis  tem- 
poribus  et  successive  duas  seu  tres,  etc.,  uxores 
habuit  : polygamus  qui  duas  vel  plures  simul 
duxit  uxores  the  distinction  being  thus  made 
entirely  to  turn  on  the  simultaneous  or  successive 
nature  of  the  marriage  relations.  [Digamy.] 
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It  is  of  course  not  from  Jewish  precedent  that 
Christendom  has  borrowed  its  condemnation  ot 
bigamy.  The  foundation  of  the  Church’s  law 
in  this  matter  lies  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord, 
Matt.  xix.  4 and  foil. ; Mark  x.  5 and  foil.,  and 
in  the  developments  of  that  teaching  by  St.  Paul. 
(Compare  also,  as  an  early  and  quite  consonant 
authority,  Hermas,  Bk.  ii.  Mand.  4;  likewise 
Apost.  Const.  Bk.  vi.  c.  14.)  In  church  practice 
indeed  it  has  been  always  contested  whether  the 
expressions  in  1 Tim.  iii.  2,  12 ; Tit.  i.  6,  which 
our  version  renders  “ husband  ” or  “ husbands 
of  one  wife,”  apply  to  simultaneous  marriages 
only,  or  to  successive  marriages  as  well.  The 
ordinary  Protestant  interpretation  assigns  to 
'them  the  more  restricted  meaning;  but  this 
conclusion  will  probably  appear  the  more  doubt- 
ful, the  more  Christian  antiquity  and  the  usages 
of  the  time  are  studied.  Whatever  might  be 
Jewish  theory  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  hint 
whatever  in  the  New  Testament  at  either  bigamy 
or  polygamy  as  a Jewish  practice,  and  neither 
was  certainly  legal  in  either  Ephesus  or  in  Crete, 
when  the  Epistles  above  referred  to  were  written 
to  the  respective  bishops  of  those  churches.  Mo- 
nogamy was  the  law  both  of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 
So  long  therefore  as  the  Roman  power  subsisted, 
the  monogamy  inculcated  by  the  Church  was  also 
enforced  by  the  law.  The  influence  upon  this 
state  of  things  of  the  barbarian  invasions  must 
have  been  very  various.  Tacitus  notes  of  the 
ancient  Germans  that  “ almost  alone  among  the 
barbarians  they  content  themselves  with  one 
wife,  except  a very  few,  who  not  through  lust 
but  for  honour’s  sake  enter  into  several  mar- 
riages ” (Germ.  18).  His  words,  however,  appear 
to  have  applied  more  or  less  to  all  the  Teutonic 
races.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Celtic 
races,  or  those  mixed  with  them,  e.g.  the  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Hibernians  of  our  own  islands, — a com- 
munity of  wives  or  something  closely  equivalent 
to  it  is  testified  to  by  Caesar,  Jerome,  and  Strabo. 
Subjection  to  Rome,  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
did  not  suffice  to  introduce  monogamic  habits, 
and  we  find  Gildas  lamenting  that  his  country- 
men were  not  restrained  by  polygamy  from  fre- 
quenting harlots  (quam  plurimas  uxores  haben- 
tes,  sed  scortantes).  Monogamy  seems  to  have 
been  equally  unknown  to  the  Slavonic  races,  as 
well  as  to  the  Tartar ; Attila’s  harem  is  well 
known.  It  is  also  to  be  presumed  that  the 
weakening  of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia  allowed 
old  polygamic  practices,  familiar  to  Orientals, 
to  revive.  With  these  preliminary  observations 
we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  briefly  the  course  of 
Church  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  first  authority  we  find  is  a doubtful  one — 
that  of  those  Canons  attributed  to  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  (a.d.  325),  which  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Arabic  version.  The  24th  of  these  (26th  in 
the  version  of  the  Maronite  Abraham  Echellensis) 
bears  that  “ none  ought  to  marry  two  wives  at 
once,  nor  to  bring  in  to  his  wife  another  woman 
for  pleasure  and  fleshly  desire.”  If  a priest,  such 
person  is  to  be  forbidden  to  officiate  and  excluded 
from  communion,  until  such  time  as  he  cast  out 
the  second,  whilst  he  ought  to  retain  the  first ; 
and  so  of  a layman.  The  66th  Canon  (71st  of 
the  Echellensian  version)  enters  in  still  more 
detail  into  the  case  of  a priest  or  deacon  taking 
another  wife,  whether  free  or  slave,  without 
having  dismissed  the  first,  the  penalty  being 


deposition;  or  for  a layman  in  the  same  sin, 
excommunication.  The  67th  Canon  again  (22nd 
Echellensian)  enacts  that  whosoever  shall  have 
accepted  two  women  at  once  in  marriage  shall 
himself  be  excommunicated  with  his  second  wife. 
It  is  difficult  to  attribute  Nicene  authority  to 
these  Canons,  which  show  so  vividly  the  corrup- 
tions that  grew  up  in  the  more  distant  Oriental 
churches.  But  whether  illustrative  of  the  dege- 
neracy of  Arabian  Christendom  before  the  rise  of 
Mohammedanism  in  the  7th  century,  or  of  the 
influence  of  Mohammedan  polygamy  itself  upon 
it  at  a later  period,  they  are  not  the  less  valuable. 
The  tradition  of  a condemnation  of  bigamy  by 
the  Nicene  fathers  appears  also  from  the  sin- 
gular collection  attributed  to  them,  from  a Vati- 
can Codex,  intitled  by  Labbe  and  Mansi  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  1029  and  foil.),  “ Sanctiones  et  decreta  alia 
ex  quatuor  regum  ad  Constantinum  libris  de- 
cerpta.”  The  5th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  bears 
that  “ to  no  Christian  is  it  lawful  to  have  two 
or  more  wives  at  once,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  marry  three  or  four  at  once ; but 
one  is  to  be  married  after  the  other,  that  is,  the 
contract  is  to  be  made  with  a second  after  the 
death  of  the  first.”  If  any  dares  to  go  counter 
to  this  prohibition,  he  is  to  be  excommunicated. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  holy  fathers  assem- 
bled in  the  Council,  and  the  enactment  is  declared 
to  be  binding  on  all  Christians,  whether  laymen 
or  clerics,  priests,  deacons,  princes,  kings  and 
emperors. 

The  “ Sanctions  and  Decrees,”  whatever  be 
their  authority,  belong  evidently  to  the  Eastern 
Church.  But  from  the  canonical  epistle  of  Basil 
to  Bishop  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  the  spurious- 
ness both  of  the  above  quoted  canons  from  the 
Arabic,  and  of  the  “Sanctions  and  Decrees,”  so 
far  as  they  claim  Nicene  authority,  may  be  in- 
ferred, since  he  says  that  the  subject  of  polygamy 
has  been  pretermitted  by  the  fathers,  assigning 
a four  years’  penance  for  it  before  the  offender 
can  be  admitted  to  communion  (C.  lxxx.). 

The  practice  of  the  West,  except  in  far  out- 
lying  provinces,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
more  strict  than  in  the  East,  and  we  have  thus  to 
infer  the  spirit  of  the  Western  Church  towards 
bigamy  chiefly  from  enactments  against  concu- 
binage. The  first  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  400) 
excludes  from  communion  a man  having  a faith- 
ful wife  and  a concubine,  but  not  one  who  has 
a concubine  and  no  wife,  so  long  as  he  contents 
himself  with  one  woman  (c.  17).  Passing  over 
an  alleged  decree  of  Pope  Celestin  (a.d.  423-32), 
which  declares  that  a second  wife  married  against 
church  forbiddance  is  not  a wife,  although  the 
first  should  not  have  been  betrothed  (c.  4, 
Gratian);  we  should  notice  a letter  (12)  of  Leo 
the  Great  (a.d.  440-61),  addressed  to  the  African 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Mauritania  Caesariensis, 
which  speaks  of  an  actual  case  of  bigamy  in  the 
priesthood  of  that  province.  Neither  apostolic 
nor  legal  authority,  it  says,  allow  the  husband 
of  a second  wife  to  be  raised  to  the  pastoral 
office,  much  less  him  who,  “ as  it  has  been  re- 
lated to  us,  is  the  husband  of  two  wives  at  once  ” 
(c.  5).  Another  letter  of  Leo’s  (dated  458  or  9), 
to  Rusticus  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  is  probably  the 
first  authority  for  the  lower  modern  view  of  the 
concubinate.  Not  every  woman  united  to  a 
man  is  the  man’s  wife,  for  neither  is  every  son 
his  father’s  heir.  . . . Therefore  a wife  is  one 
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thing,  a concubine  another;  as  a handmaid  is 
one  thing,  a freewoman  another.  . . Wherefore 
if  a clerk  of  any  place  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a man  having  a concubine,  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  if  he  gave  her  to  a married 
man ; unless  haply  the  woman  appear  to  have 
been  made  free,  and  lawfully  jointured  and 
restored  to  honour  by  a public  marriage  (c.  4). 
Those  who  by  their  father’s  will  are  married 
to  men  are  not  in  fault  if  the  women  which 
such  men  had  were  not  had  in  marriage  (c.  5). 
Since  a wife  is  one  thing,  a concubine  another, 
to  cast  from  one’s  bed  the  bondmaid  and  to 
receive  a wife  of  ascertained  free  birth  is  not  a 
doubling  of  marriage,  but  a progress  in  honour- 
able conduct  (c.  6). — The  Council  of  Angers  in 
453  enacts  excommunication  against  those  who 
abuse  the  name  of  marriage  with  other  men’s 
wives  in  the,  lifetime  of  their  husbands  (c.  6). 
That  of  Vannes  (a.d.  465)  deals  in  the  same  way 
with  those  who  having  wives,  except  by  reason  of 
fornication,  and  without  proof  of  adultery,  marry 
others, — both  enactments,  however,  pointing  per- 
haps rather  to  marriage  after  separation. 

Towards  the  same  period,  however  (latter 
half  of  the  5th  century),  we  must  notice  a Nes- 
torian  Synod  held  in  Persia,  under  the  presidency 
of  Barsumas  Archbishop  of  Nisibis,  as  affording 
probably  the  first  instance  of  what  may  be  called 
the  modern  Protestant  interpretation  of  the 
Pauline  fx ids  •yvvaiK.bs  avfjp.  A priest,  its  canons 
declare,  “ should  be  one  who  has  one  wife,  as 
it  is  said  in  the  Apostle’s  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
i Whoever  marries,  let  him  have  one  wife ;’  if 
he  transgresses,  he  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
Church  and  the  priestly  order.  But  if  a priest 
not  knowing  marriage,  or  whose  wife  is  dead, 
should  wish  for  lawful  marriage,  let  him  not  be 
forbidden  by  the  bishop,  whether  he  have  wished 
to  marry  before  or  after  his  priesthood.”  Any 
one  who  contravenes  these  canons  is  anathe- 
matized, and  if  a priest,  to  be  deposed  (see  Labbe 
and  Mansi,  Cone.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  143-4).  It  is 
clear  that  the  Nestorians  in  this  case  interpreted 
St.  Paul  as  speaking  not  of  successive  but  of 
simultaneous  marriage.  That  this  was  not  how- 
ever the  view  of  the  Greek  Church  generally  is 
evident  from  many  authorities ; see,  for  instance, 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
Trullo,  a.d.  691  and  following  years. 

If  Burchard’s  collection  is  to  be  credited,  a 
canon  (16)  was  adopted  by  the  4th  or  5th  Council 
of  Arles  (a.d.  524  or  554)  forbidding  any  man  to 
have  two  wives  at  once,  or  a concubine  at  any 
time  (sed  neque  unquam  concubinam).  A col- 
lection of  Irish  Canons,  supposed,  to  belong  to 
the  close  of  the  7th  century,  shows  that  the 
Celtic  kings  of  Ireland  must,  as  in  Britain  in  the 
days  of  Gildas,  have  had  regular  harems.  The 
barbarous  Latin  title  of  one  of  its  chapters 
(bk.  xxiv.,  c.  vii.)  is,  “ De  rege  non  habente 
uxores  plurimas,”  and  the  Synod  is  represented 
as  enacting  (if  the  term  can  be  used)  as  follows : 
u According  as  is  the  dignity  which  the  king 
receives,  so  great  should  be  his  fear ; for  many 
women  deprave  his  soul,  and  his  mind,  divided 
by  the  multitude  of  his  wives,  falls  greatly  into 
sin.” 

To  the  8th  century  belongs  one  of  the  most 
curious  incidents  in  the  treatment  of  this  question 
by  the  Church.  In  a letter  of  Pope  Gregory  II. 
(A.D.  714-30)  to  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Ger- 


many, written  in  answer  to  a series  of  questions 
put  to  him  by  the  latter,  we  find  the  Pope  treat- 
ing the  case  of  a wife,  who  through  bodily  infir- 
mity becomes  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  conjugal 
duty.  Can  the  husband  in  such  an  event  take 
a second  wife  ? The  Pope  replies,  that  it  is  good 
for  him  to  remain  united  to  her.  “ But  he  who 
cannot  contain”  (referring  evidently  to  1 Cor. 
vii.  9),  “ let  him  marry  rather but  without 
withdrawing  maintenance  “ from  her  whom  in- 
firmity hinders,  but  no  detestable  fault  excludes” 
from  his  bed — a decision  closely  akin  to  that  of 
Luther  and  the  Protestant  theologians  in  the 
case  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  Further  on  (c. 
6)  the  Pope  condemns  bigamy  generally,  “ since 
that  is  not  rightly  to  be  deemed  marriage  which 
exceeds  the  number  of  two,  for  the  yoke  is  not 
borne  except  by  two  ” (quia  nisi  in  duobus  non 
geritur  jugum)— not  a very  complimentary  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  monogamy  (S'.  Bonif.  Epistt. 
ed.  Wiirdtwein,  No.  24). 

We  find  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  a 
second  marriage  in  case  of  a wife’s  bodily  in- 
firmity recurring  in  a work  not  of  much  later 
date  than  Pope  Gregory’s  letter  to  Boniface, 
Archbishop  Egbert  of  York’s  Dialogue  on  Church 
Government  (Dialogus  per  interrogationes  et 
responsiones  de  institutione  ecclesiastica).  The 
archbishop  is  however  more  cautious  than  the 
Pope.  He  puts  the  case  (c.  13)  only  in  the  shape 
of  a dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  by  agree- 
ment of  both  parties  (ex  convenientia  ambo- 
rum),  because  of  the  infirmity  of  one  of  them  ; 
can  the  healthy  one  marry  again,  the  infirm  one 
consenting,  and  promising  continence  ? The 
archbishop  implies  that  he  may  : “ By  change  of 
times  necessity  breaks  the  law  ...  in  doubtful 
cases  one  should  not  judge  (in  ambiguis  non  est 
ferenda  sententia).” 

Another  example  in  the  8th  century,  though 
bearing  rather  on  concubinage  than  on  bigamy, 
is  to  be  found  in  certain  replies  reported  to  have 
been  given  by  Pope  Stephen  III.,  whilst  he  was 
in  France,  in  the  town  of  Kierzy,  at  the  Breton 
monastery  (in  Carisiaco  villa  Brittannico  monas- 
terio),  to  various  questions  addressed  to  him  A.D. 
754.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  Pope  Leo’s 
view  as  to  the  propriety  of  dismissing  a bond- 
maid concubine  and  marrying  a freewoman,  and 
(c.  3)  in  further  reply  to  a case  put  to  him  of  a 
man  marrying  a bondmaid  in  a foreign  country, 
then  returning  to  his  own  and  marrying  a free- 
woman, then  again  going  back  to  the  former 
country  and  finding  his  bondmaid  wife  married 
to  another,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  “ such  a 
one  may  take  another  bondmaid  (is  potest  aliam 
accipere),”  but  not  in  the  lifetime  of  the  free 
wife. 

The  relaxation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie  in  the  Carolingian  era  seems  indeed  to  have 
become  extreme.  This  may  be  inferred,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  frequency  of  enactments  for- 
bidding married  men  to  have  concubines,  for 
which  see  Ansegis,  bk.  vi.  cc.  230,  433,  and  again 
bk.  vii.  c.  338,  the  last  garnished  with  the  some- 
what naif  argument,  “ lest  love  of  the  concubine 
detach  the  man  from  his  wife.”  A contemporary 
capitulary  (a.d.  774)  by  Arechis  Prince  of  Bene- 
vento,  forbids  a man  having  a lawful  wife  to  give 
aught  by  any  device  to  his  sons  or  daughters 
born  during  her  life  of  another  unlawful  wife 
(c.  8),  an  enactment  which  seemingly  points  at 
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practices  avowedly  bigamous.  The  dismissal  of 
wives  by  the  Carolingian  sovereigns,  in  order  to 
marry  others,  becomes  likewise  so  common  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
patent  bigamy  and  bigatny  veiled  under  the  name 
of  divorce.  At  the  summit  of  the  Carolingian 
world  the  great  emperor,  besides  actual  and 
divorced  wives,  sets  the  law  at  defiance  by  keep- 
ing concubines.  The  East  was  even  below  the 
West  in  servility  towards  the  vices  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  the  year  809  a Council  of  Constan- 
tinople pronounced  a second  marriage  of  the 
reigning  emperor  Constantine,  after  sending  his 
first  wife  to  a convent,  lawful,  on  the  ground 
that  “ the  Divine  law  can  do  nothing  against 
kings.” 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  head  Digamy  for 
the  further  consideration  of  this  subject ; in  the 
meanwhile  we  may  conclude  that,  whilst  the 
church  of  the  eight  or  nine  first  centuries  never 
formally  sanctioned  simultaneous  marriage  rela- 
tions with  two  persons,  it  yet  sometimes  indi- 
rectly permitted  them  in  outlying  provinces  in 
the  case  of  a wife’s  infirmity,  and  certainly  was 
not  powerful  enough  to  check  them  among  the 
great  of  the  ruder  races,  nor  probably  generally 
in  the  Carolingian  era.  [J.  M.  L.] 

BIOTHANATOS  (ptoddraros),  “ Qui  morte 
violent;!  perit,”  says  Suicer,  sub  v. : as  if  it  had 
been  contracted  from  “ biaiothanatos,”  which 
is  the  definition  of  “ ol  PioQai/aTovvrcs”  given  by 
St.  Chrysostom  in  disputing  against  the  opinion 
that  the  souls  of  such  after  death  become 
demons  ( De  Lazaro  Serm.  ii.  § 1 ; Op.  vol.  i. 

р.  727  ; Ed.  Montf.  Comp.  Tertull.  De  Anima , 

с.  57).  According  to  Baronius,  A.D.  138,  n.  4-5, 
it  was  one  of  the  terms  applied  to  Christians 
generally  by  way  of  reproach  for  preferring  to 
lose  their  lives  sooner  than  deny  Christ : an 
application  that  would  have  been  unmeaning 
had  not  the  prominent  notion  attached  to  the 
word  all  along  been  that  of  people  laying  violent 
hands  upon  themselves ; and  hence,  according  to 
the  story  told  by  Cassein  (Collat.  iii.  6 ; comp. 
Ins.  viii.  14),  a monk  who  had  thrown  himself 
into  a well  under  temptation  of  the  devil,  and 
been  drowned,  was  all  but  reckoned  by  his  abbot 
among  such,  as  being  unworthy  to  be  commemo- 
rated among  those  who  had  gone  to  their  rest 
in  peace.  Pagan  moralists,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Lecky  ( Europ . Mor.  ii.  46,  et  seq.),  con- 
demned suicide  upon  four  grounds.  “ Christian 
theologians,”  he  adds,  “ were  the  first  to  main- 
tain dogmatically  that  a man  who  destroys  his 
own  life  has  committed  a crime  similar  both  in 
kind  and  in  magnitude  to  that  of  an  ordinary 

murderer On  the  other  hand,  the  high 

position  assigned  to  resignation  in  the  moral 
scale,  . . . and,  above  all,  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  remedial  and  providential  character  of 
suffering,  have  proved  sufficient  protection 
against  despair.  Enthusiasm,  in  early  times, 
indeed,  animated  many  to  court  martyrdom ; 
and  Christian  women  were  honoured,  or  at  least 
excused,  for  committing  suicide  to  guard  their 
chastity.  But  this  feeling  died  away  with  the 
occasions  which  evoked  it,  and  even  asceticism 
was  gradually  subjected  to  rule,  when  experience  ' 
had  shown  the  extreme  limits  to  which  it  could 
be  carried  without  injury  to  the  constitution.” 
The  “•  Circumcelliones”  a wild  sect  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  are  frequently  reproached  for  looking  upon 


suicide  in  the  light  of  a virtue  by  St.  Augustine 
(Cont.  Ep.  Farm.  iii.  6 ; Brev.  Coll,  cum  Don. 
Die  iii.  c.  8,  § 13,  &c.).  By  the  16th  canon  of 
the  first  Council  of  Braga,  A.D.  560  (Mansi  ix. 
774-84,  and  Pagi,  ibid.),  those  who  committed 
it  in  any  way  “ were  neither  to  be  comme- 
morated at  the  oblation,  nor  to  be  carried  to  the 
grave  with  psalm-singing.”  Comp.  Gratian, 
Decret.  Part  ii.  cause  23,  9.  5 : where  this  canon 
and  other  passages  in  point  are  cited.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 
BIRD  (as  symbol).  The  birds  represented  in 
the  earliest  Christian  art  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  their  species  [see  Dove,  Eagle, 
Phoenix,  &c.].  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the 
early  sarcophaguses  and  frescoes  of  the  catacombs, 
but  it  is  specially  remarkable  in  the  first  gothic 
works  of  the  Lombard  churches  in  the  North  of 
Italy.  See  Ruskin  ( Stones  of  Venice , Appendix , 
vol.  i.,  Byzantine  and  Lombard  Carvings)  where 
early  Lombard  work  is  contrasted  with  Byzan- 
tine. But  in  the  very  earliest  tombs  (see  Aringhi, 
ii.  324,  and  De  Rossi  almost  passim , Bottari 
t.  178  viii.  tav.  174,  &c.)  birds  assignable  to  no 
particular  species  are  introduced,  apparently  with 
symbolic  purpose.  In  De  Rossi  they  occur  so 
often  on  tombs,  with  or  without  the  palm  branch, 
that  they  may  clearly  be  taken  as  images  of  the 
released  soul  seeking  its  home  in  heaven.  Aringhi 
recognizes  this  in  a passage  of  some  beauty 
(ii.  324) ; he  takes  the  lightness  and  aerial  nature 
of  the  Bird  as  a symbol  of  the  aspiration  of 
faithful  spirits  “ quorum  jugis  potissimum  con- 
versatio,  ut  Apostolus  ait,  in  coelis  est  ” (see  also 
Ps.  cxxiii.  6 of  the  released  soul).  He  refers  to 
Bede  who  says  “Volucres  sunt  qui  sursum  cor 
habent,  et  coelestia  concupiscunt ; ” and  who 
looks  on  the  bird  also  as  a sign  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  faithful,  like  birds  “ obviam  Xti  in 
aere  ex  mortuis  sunt  itun.”  [Note  the  curious 
analogy  of  the  Psyche-butterfly,  and  compare 
with  it  Hadrian’s  “ Animula  vagula,  blandula,” 
&c.,  as  if  addressed  to  a thing  of  uncertain  flight.] 
Caged  birds  are  occasionally  found  in  paintings  or 
other  representations  (Bokletti,  p.  154,  tav.  vi.). 
They  are  supposed  to  represent  the  human  soul 
in  the  prison  of  the  flesh,  or  they  may  be  emblems 
of  the  imprisonment  of  a martyr.  Martigny 
describes  a mosaic  in  the  tribune  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Transtevere,  in  Rome,  where  one  of  these  cages  is 
placed  near  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  with  inscrip- 
tion “ Christus  Dominus  captus  est  in  peccatis 
nostris;”  and  another  by  Isaiah,  with  the  words 
“Ecce  virgo concipiet  et  pariet  filium  ” — referring 
thus  to  the  Passion  and  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord. 

The  symbolism  of  the  cross  by  a bird’s  out- 
spread wings  is  Tertullian’s  (De  Oratione , c.  29 
[al.  24]) : Herzog  conjectures  that  the  pictures 
or  carvings  of  birds  with  flowers  and  fruits 
combined  are  symbolic  of  Paradise.  In  the 
illustrations  to  Le  Blant’s  MSS.  Chretiemes  de 
la  Gaule  nondescript  birds  are  found  almost 
passim,  generally  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  and  almost  always  with 
i the  letters  A o>,  which  appear  more  frequently 
in  the  ancient  documents  of  Christian  France. 

Pairs  of  drinking  birds,  peacocks  (see  s.  v.), 
and  also  of  conventional  shape,  are  still  to  be 
seen  among  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  By- 
zantine domestic  sculpture  in  Venice  (Stones  of 
Venice,  ii.  138,  plate  xi.).  They  may  be  carried 
back  to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  perhaps : at 
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all  events  they  are  clearly  decorative  repetitions 
of  the  bird-symbols  in  the  catacombs  and  earlier 
monuments.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

BIRRUS,  al.  BYRRHUS.  (B rjpos,  Bvpiou.) 
The  word  Birrus  or  Burrus  was  an  old  Latin 
word  (Festus  in  voc.)  equivalent  to  “ rufus  ” or 
red,  and  identical  probably  with  the  Greek  irvppos. 
So  St.  Isidore  seems  to  have  thought,  though 
late  copyists,  ignorant  as  most  of  them  were  of 
Greek,  have  made  nonsense  of  his  text.  “ Birrus 
a Graeco  voeabulum  trahit : illi  enim  birrum 
bibrium  (?  ivvppiv  or  Btj piou)  dicunt.”  (Grig.  lib. 
xx.  cap.  24.)  No  traces  of  the  word,  as  the  name 
of  a garment,  are  to  be  found  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  earliest  known  instance  of  such  an  use 
is  in  Artemidorus  (early  in  2nd  century).  Speak- 
ing of  the  significance  of  various  articles  of 
dress,  when  seen  in  dreams,  he  says  that  the 
Chlamys  (a  short  military  cloak),  “ which  some 
call  Mandyas,  others  Ephestris,  others  firipiov, 
portends  trouble  and  difficulty,  and  to  prisoners 
under  trial  portends  condemnation,  by  reason 
that  it  compasses  about  and  confines  the  body  ” 
(Oneirocritica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3).  Other  writers, 
identify  it  with  the  “ amphibalus  ” (q.  v.). 
“ Birrus : amphibalus  villosus,”  says  Papias. 
And  the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Deicolus  ( Acta 
SS.  Ord.  Bened.  saec.  2,  p.  105),  “ Birrum  .... 
quern  Graeci  amphibalum  vocant.”  A fresco 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus  (Aringhi,  Roma 
Sotterranea,  tom.  i.  p.  383),  in  which  are  repre- 
sented three  laymen,  SS.  Milix,  Abdon,  and 
Sennes,  and  one  ecclesiastic,  St.  Yicentius,  will 
probably  give  a good  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Chlamys,  the  Birrus,  and  the  Casula 
(or  Planeta).  St.  Milix  is  represented  wearing 
a Chlamys ; Abdon  and  Sennes  a heavy  cloak 
reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the  back  of  the 
knee,  and  in  form  differing  but  little  from  the 
Chlamys  (see  woodcut,  p.  8).  But  the  Birrus 
(if  such  be  the  garment  intended)  is  provided 
with  a hood,  or  cowl,  for  wearing  over  the 
head,  as  wei'e  most  such  outer  garments  when 
intended,  as  was  the  Birrus,  for  out-door  use. 
And  this  hood  is  here  represented  as  worn 
on  the  head.  Such  a rough  Birrus  as  this 
was  allowed  to  be  worn  by  slaves  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (Lex  1,  de 
Habitu,  speaking  of  them  as  viles  birri).  And 
hence  some  have  inferred,  though  wrongly,  that 
the  Birrus  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  a gar- 
ment suitable  only  for  persons  of  the  lowest 
class.  This  was  not  so.  There  were  “ viles 
birri,”  cheap  cloaks,  such  as  those  here  allowed 
as  a privilege  to  slaves ; there  were  “ pretiosi 
birri,”  costly  cloaks,  such  as  those  of  which  St. 
Augustine  says  that  they  might  perhaps  be  fitting 
for  a bishop,  but  not  fitting  for  Augustine,  “ a 
poor  man,  as  his  parents  had  been  poor  before 
him”  ( Sermo  de  Diversis , 356,  tom.  v.  p.  1579). 
From  the  4th  century  onward  the  mention  of  the 
Birrus  is  not  unfrequent,  as  of  an  out-door  dress 
used  alike  by  laymen  (St.  Augustin.  De  Verbis 
Apost.  Serm.  xviii.  cap.  10)  and  by  ecclesiastics.® 
And  in  these  later  notices  it  is  almost  always 

a More  particularly  we  hear  of  bishops  wearing  them 
(as  an  out-door  dress),  St.  Augustine,  above  cited,  and  De 
vita  Clericorum,  Serm.  ii. ; Palladius,  Hist.  Lausaic.  c.  135 ; 
Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  lib.  ii.ks  1.  Many  centuries 
later  we  read  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  wearing  a 
Birrus  (Anonymus  de  Miraculis  S.  Thomae  Cantuarensis, 
apud  Ducange). 


referred  to  as  being  either  a somewhat  expensive 
dress,  or  as  having  a certain  secular  character 
attaching  to  it  as  compared  with  the  dress  worn 
by  monks.  Thus  Cassianus  (cirG.  418  A.D.) 
describing  the  dress  of  monks,  says  ( De  Habitu 
Monach.  lib.  i.  cap.  7)  that  they  avoid  the  costli- 
ness and  the  pretence  to  dignity  implied  in  the 
Planeta  and  the  Birrus  (Planeticarum  simul 
atque  birrorum  pretia  simul  et  ambitionem  de- 
clinant).  And  St.  Isidore  in  like  manner  couples 
together  the  Planeta  and  the  Birrus  as  garments 
which  are  not  allowable  to  monks  (Linteo  non 
licet  Monachum  indui.  Orarium,  bin-os,  planetas, 
non  est  fas  uti,  Regula , cap.  13).  And  this  will 
account  for  the  peculiar  language  of  the  12th 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Gangra  (a.  319),  warn- 
ing men  against  attributing  too  much  importance 
to  the  monastic  dress  for  its  own  sake,  and 
despising  those  who  wore  “ birri  ” (robs  firipovs 
(popovvTas).  Towards  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury we  find  St.  Gregory  the  Great  using  the 
term  “ Birrus  albus  ” in  speaking  of  the  white 
“ Christening-Cloak  ” worn  by  the  newly  bap- 
tized (Lib.  vii.  Indict,  i.  Epist.  5).  And  the 
word  has  many  descendants  in  mediaeval  Latin, 
such  as  Birettum,  Birreta,  Birrati  (the  Car- 
melite Monks,  “ Les  Freres  Barrez,”  were  so 
called) ; and  in  old  French,  as  “ Bure  ” coarse 
cloth,  Bureau  (Fr.  and  Eng.),  a table  covered 
with  coarse  cloth,  such  as  was  used  for  official 
business  (Menage).  [W.  B.  M.] 

BIRTHDAYS  OF  SAINTS.  [Festivals.] 

BISHOP.  Names  and  titles.  Origin  of  the 
office. 

I.  Appointment. 

1.  Election. 

a.  Who  elected.  /3.  Who  were  eligible,  y.  Time, 
mode,  and  place  of  election. 

2.  Confirmation. 

3.  Ordination. 

a.  Matter  and  form.  /3.  Ordainers.  y.  Place 
and  time  of  ordination.  8.  Register  of  ordi- 
nations. 

4.  Enthronization. 

5.  Oaths. 

a.  Profession  of  obedience  to  metropolitan,  p. 
Oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  or  king, 
y.  Oath  against  simony. 

II.  Removal. 

1.  By  translation. 

2.  By  resignation. 

a.  Simply,  p.  In  favour  of  a successor,  y.  So 
far  as  to  obtain  a coadjutor. 

3.  By  deposition,  absolute  or  temporary. 

A.  For  what  cause. 

a.  Of  irregularities  which  vitiated  the  con- 
secration ab  initio,  p.  Of  such  as  en- 
tailed deposition  from  the  office  already 
conferred,  y.  Of  such  as  also  entailed 
excommunication.  8.  Of  such  as  entailed 
only  suspension. 

B.  By  what  authority. 

III.  Offices  and  Functions , in  relation  to  the 

Church. 

1.  Spiritual,  arising  from  his  office  as  bishop. 

a.  Singly,  in  respect  to  his  own  diocese. 

i.  Ordination,  ii.  Confirmation,  iii.  Admi- 
nistration of  sacraments,  iv.  Preaching, 
v.  Discipline,  vi.  Creeds,  liturgy,  church 
worship,  &c.,  and  church  affairs  gene- 
rally. vii.  Visitation  of  Diocese,  viii. 
Was  the  representative  of  the  diocese : 
1.  in  issuing  litterae  formatae;  2.  in 
communicating  with  other  dioceses,  ix. 
Alms  and  church  property,  x.  Patron- 
age of  benefices  in  the  diocese,  xi.  Ar- 
bitration of  lawsuits,  xii.  How  far 
allowed  to  act  out  of  his  own  diocese, 
xiii.  A single  bishop  to  each  diocese. 
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and  a single  diocese  to  each  bishop, 
xiv.  Size  of  dioceses,  their  union,  subdi- 
vision, kc.  xv.  Residence. 

p.  Jointly,  in  synod,  in  respect  to  his  province. 

y.  Collectively,  in  general  council,  in  respect  to 
the  Church  at  large. 

2.  Temporal,  conferred  by  the  state. 

1.  Judicial  authority  in  secular  causes,  ii.  Be- 
came a member  of  state  councils  witena- 
gemots,  kc.  iii.  Authority  over  subordinate 
civil  magistrates,  iv.  Protection  of  minors, 
widows,  prisoners,  kc.  v.  Oftice  of  crowning 
emperor  or  king.  vi.  Not  sworn  in  a court 
of  justice,  vii.  Intercession  for  criminals, 
viii.  Special  legal  protection  of  his  life  and 
property,  ix.  Exemption  from  jurisdiction 
of  civil  courts,  x.  Legal  force  of  synodical 
d<  cisions  and  canons,  xi.  But  restricted  also 
by  law  or  canon  in  various  ways : as,  1.  in  I 
the  disposing  of  his  property  by  will ; 2.  in  I 
the  reading  of  heathen  or  of  heretical  books ; ! 

3.  in  ways  of  living;  4.  in  the  matter  of  | 
fiscal  burdens,  military  service,  kc.  xii.  Of 
the  education  given  in  the  bishop’s  h >use. 

3.  Social  and  honorary  privileges. 

i.  Of  bowing  the  head,  kissing  the  hands  and  the  I 
feet,  &c.  ii.  Mitre,  ring,  pastoral  staff  and 
other  vestments  and  insignia,  iii  Of  sing- 
ing Hosannas  before  him.  iv.  Of  the  phrase 
“ Corona  tua.”  v.  Of  the  bishop's  throne,  &c. 
vi.  Bishops  attended  by  two  presbyters,  kc. 

IV.  Position,  in  relation  to  other  bishops. 

1.  All  in  their  inherent  office  equal— litterae  commu- 

nicatoriae— order  of  precedence. 

2.  Archbishop,  primate,  metropolitan,  exarch,  pa- 

triarch, pope.  (See  under  the  several  articles.) 

3.  Special  cases,  as  in  Africa  and  at  Alexandria. 

4.  AvTOKe<f>a\oL. 

6.  Chorepiscopi. 

6.  Suffragans. 

7.  Coadjutors. 

8.  Intercessores  and  inter- 

ven  tores. 

9.  Commendatarii. 

V.  Anomalous  cases. 

1.  Episcopi  vagantes,  <rxo\ti^ovTe s,  ambulantee,  kc. 

2.  Monastic  bishops. 

3.  Antistes  palatii. 

4.  Episcopus  cardinalis. 

5.  Episcopus  regionat  ius. 

6.  Titular  bishops,  and  in partibus  infidelium. 

7.  Episcopus  ordinum. 

8.  Libra,  as  the  collective  name  of  the  suffragans  of 

the  see  of  Rome. 

9.  Lay  holders  of  bishoprics. 

10.  Episcopi  Fatuorum — Innocentium — Puerorum. 

(Authorities.) 

Bisnop  QEtt'ktkottos,  a term  adopted  by  the 
Christian  Church  through  the  LXX.  usage  of  it, 
and  first  by  the  Hellenic  portion  of  the  Church, 
iirKTKOTTT]  [Acts  i.  20]  being  formed  from  it  to 
express  the  office)  = in  the  Acts,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles,  and  in  the  contemporary  St.  Clement  of 
Rome  (but  wrongly  so  interpreted  in  the  spurious 
Epist.  of  St.  Ignatius  to  Hero,  cc.  iii.  viii.),  first 
an  appellative  (Acts  xx.  28),  and  then  an  inter- 
changeable title,  of  the  TrpscrfZvTepoi,  who  minis- 
tered to  the  several  Churches  under  the  Apostles  : 
but  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  2nd  century, 
and  from  St.  Ignatius  onwards,  the  distinctive 
name,  adopted  as  such  in  every  language  used 

by  Christians,  Eastern  (Syriac,  ) on  o rry^J  • 

i 7 

Arabic,  Ethiopic,  A. ft,  1*1 ‘f’ 8 [*1  I Coptic, 

HieniCKOnOC)  as  well  as  Western  (Scan- 
dinavian and  Teutonic,  as  well  as  Latinized),  of 
the  single  president  of  a diocese  (irapouda,  dio'i- 
Kr\<ns),  who  came  in  the  room  of  the  Apostles, 
having  presbyters,  deacons,  and  laity  under  him, 
and  possessing  exclusive  power  of  ordination,  and 
primarily  of  confirmation,  with  primary  authority 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  of 
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discipline  (St.  Ignat,  ad  Polycarp.  init.  and  v.  vi. 
viii. ; ad  Ephcs.  i.  ii. ; Martyr.  S.  Ignat.  § iii. ; 
Martyr.  S.  Polycarp.  § xvi. ; Polycrates  ap.  Euseb. 
H.  E.  v.  24;  Hadrian.  Impel-.  Epist.  ap.  Vopisc. 
in  V.  Saturnin. ; Hennas  Pastor,  TVs.  iii.  5 ; 
Murator.  Canon,  p.  20,  ed.  Tregelles  [of  Pius, 
bishop  of  Rome] ; Hegesipp.  ap.  Euseb.  II.  E.  ii. 
23  [of  St.  James  of  Jerusalem],  and  iv.  22  [of 
Symeon  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  69];  Dion.  Cor.  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  23  [of  Dionysius  (appointed  by 
St.  Paul),  Publius,  Quadratus,  of  Athens] ; St. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  13,  and  ap.  Euseb.  II.  E. 

ii.  1;  &c.&c.&c.): — “Episcopi  ” being  thenceforth 
occasionally  still  called  “ presbyteri,”  but  not 
vice  versa  [see,  however,  St.  Clem.  Alex.  Quis 
Dives  SalveUir,  xlii.  and  Tertull.  de  Praescript. 

iii. ];  see  Pearson, • Vindic.  Ignat,  ii.  13,  pp.  547, 
sq.  ed.  Churton  : — TJtc  yap  reus  inoivivovv 
bvbpari’  Aonrbv  Se  rb  IS'ia^ov  etfdtTTw  airoi'ei'c- 
pgrai  ovopa,  ’Ettick irrov  ’E^itr/coira’,  irpeafivTfpov 
TrpeafivTepy  (St.  Chrys.  in  Phil.  1,  Horn.  i.). 

Called  also  Apostolus  at  first,  but  for  so  short  a 
time  as  to  leave  little  more  than  a tradition  of  the 
fact  (Theodor.  Mopsuest.  in  1 Tim.  iii.  1,  ap.  Rab. 
Maur.  vi.  604 ; Theodoret  in  1 Tim.  iii.  1,  in  Phil. 
i.  1,  ii.  25 ; Ambrosiast.  in  Ephes.  iv.  12,  and 
ap.  Amalar.  de  Off.  Eccl.  ii.  13 — N.  T.  usage, 
as  in  Rom.  xvi.  7,  2 Cor.  viii.  23,  Phil.  ii.  25, 
is  indecisive). 

Called  likewise,  but  rarely  after  the  fourth 
century,  by  names  applied  also  to  presbyters 
(cf.  irpoiardperoi,  1 Thess.  v.  12  and  see  Herm. 
Past.  Fis.  ii.  4 ; gyovpevoi,  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  and 
see  Herm.  Past.  Vis.  ii.  2,  iii.  9,  St.  Clem.  Rom. 
ad  Cor.  i.  21);  as,  e.g.  Uposarus  or  npoeariios 
rr,s  ’E KK\ri<r'ias  (of  bishops,  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv. 
23,  vi.  3,  8,  vii.  13,  viii.  18,  &c. ; and  probably 
in  St.  Greg.  Nyss.  de  Scopo  Christian.  Opp.  iii. 
306 ; of  presbyters,  in  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  i. ; 
St.  Basil.  M.  Peg.  Moral,  lxx.  36  ; of  bishops  and 
presbyters  together,  in  Cone.  Antioch,  a.d.  341, 
can.  1 ; the  word  is  ambiguous  in  St.  Justin  Mart. 
Apol.  i.  67) ; Upoiarapevos  (of  bishops,  in 
Eusebius ; or  again,  npoaras,  Euseb.  vi.  10, 
and  so  6 irpoCTaTar  vAyyeAos,  Oecum.  et  Areth. 
in  Apoc.  ii.  1 ; and  tt pocrrao-la  of  a bishopric, 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  4,  vi.  35 ; and  of  the  presbyteratc 
in  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  1 ; and  St.  Chrys.  Horn.  xi. 
in  1 Tim.  iii.) ; npdeSpos  (of  bishops,  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  viii.  2,  &c.;  Cone.  Trull,  cap.  xxxvii. ; and 
T,oo(Spia  aicocToAiKT/]  = a bishopric,  Theodoret, 
iii.  14  ; of  presbyters  in  Euseb.  II.  E.  x.  4,  Synes. 
Epist.  xii.) ; Praesidcns  (Tertull.  de  Ccr.  Mil.  iii., 
and  Senior  of  both,  id.  Apol.  39);  Praepositus 
(of  bishops  in  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  iii.  ix.  xiii.,  &c. ; 
St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  xv.  26,  Epist.  xiii. ; of  pres- 
byters, in  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  3,  21);  Antistes  (of 
bishops  repeatedly,  as  in  Justinian’s  Code,  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  &c.  &c. ; and  so  expressly  Isidor. 
Hispal.  Etymol.  VII.  xii.  § 16  ; of  presbyters,  as  in 
Ambrosiast.  in  1 Tim.  v. ; of  both  bishop  and  pres- 
byter, in  St.  Aug.  Serm.  251  de  Poenit. ; but  “ an- 
tistes ordine  in  secundo  ” of  a presbyter,  by  the 
timeofSidon.Apollin.  Epist.iv.  11);  and  sometimes 
at  first  by  the  name  itself  of  IIpe<rj8uTepos(St.Iren. 
adv.  Haer.  III.  ii.  2,  IV.  xxvi.  2,  and  ap.  Euseb. 
II.  E.  v.  24 ; St.  Clem.  Alex.,  Quis  Dives  Salve tur, 
xiii.,  who  calls  the  same  person  both  eTr'ancoiros 
and  tt  pea  f}vr  epos) ; while  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Au- 
gustin, after  1 Pet.  v.  1,  call  presbyters  “ com- 
presbyteri  nostri ;”  and  4th  century  writers,  ae 
Ambrosiast.  in  1 Tim.  iii.  10,  and  the  Qu.  Vet. 
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et  Nov.  Test.  ci.  in  Append,  to  St.  Aug.  III.  ii.  93, 
describe  the  bishop  as  “ primus  presbyter  ” or 
“ inter  presbyteros,”  and  speak  of  “ compres- 
byteri  ” and  “ consacerdotes  ” (the  use  of  “ prae- 
latus”  for  bishop  exclusively  is  altogether  mo- 
dern ; but  “ De  Praelatorum  Simplicitate  ” was  a 
title  of  St.  Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccl. ; and  the  word 
is  used  fo."  bishops  and  presbyters  together  in 
St.  Greg.  M.  Reg.  Pastoral. ; it  is  used  also  of 
an  abbat,  as  in  Cone.  Suess.  ii.  a.d.  853). 

Called  also,  and  from  an  early  date,  by  names 
exclusively  belonging  to  bishops  specifically  such, 
as  ‘'Apxvv,  or  Princeps,  Ecclesiae , or  Populi 
(Origen,  cont.  Cels.  iii. ; Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  28, 
viii.  1 ; St.  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  iii.  14 ; St.  Jerome 
repeatedly ; Paulinus,  Epist.  ad  Alyp.  xlv. ; 
Optat.  i.  p.  15,  ed.  1679  ; and  so  apxh  for 
bishopric,  as  e.  g.  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  29); 
or  Princeps  simply  (St.  Jerome  in  Ps.  xlv.  and 
in  Esai.  lx.  17,  &c. ; and  so  in  the  5th  century 
[or  more  prob.  the  6th  or  7th]  St.  Patrick’s 
canons  so  styled,  in  D’Achery,  and  in  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  Counc.  ii.)  ; Rector , as  in  Hilary  the 
Deacon,  in  Ephes.  iv.,  and  Greg.  M.  Reg.  Pastor.  ; 
Praesul  (Pope  Julius,  Epist.  ad  Euseb.  ap.  Con- 
stant, i.  382  [see  Du  Cange],  and  so  Praesulatus 
— Episcopate  in  e.  g.  Cassiodor.) ; Tlporiyov- 
pevos  and  UpwTOKadebpirrjs  (Herm.  Past.  Vis.  iii. 
9)  ; IIa7ras  or  Papa  (especially,  at  first,  in  Africa, 
Dion.  Alex,  ad  Philem.  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  7 ; 
Tertull.  de  Pudic.  xiii. ; Letters  of  St.  Cyprian, 
St.  Augustin,  Sidon.  Apollin.  &c.,  and  in  St.  Jerome, 
Prudentius,  Sulp.  Severus,  &c. — compare  also 
Abuna , in  the  Ch  urch  of  Abyssinia),  used  down  to 
a period  later  than  Charlemagne  (e.  g.  in  Walafr. 
Strab.  de  Reb.  Eccl.  vii.,  about  a.d.  840,  and 
Eulog.  Cordub.  about  a.d.  850)  of  all  bishops 
(Bingh.  II.  ii.  7 ; Casaubon,  Exercit.  xiv.  § 4 ; 
Thomassin,  I.  i.  4,  50 ; Suicer ; Du  Cange)  ; and 
in  the  East  (as  still  in  the  Greek  and  Russian 
Churches)  of  presbyters  also,  and  especially  of 
abbats  (but  Goar’s  distinction,  nairas  = a bishop, 
and  nairas  = one  of  the  lower  orders  of  clergy, 
seems  a refinement),  but  gradually  restricted  by 
usage  in  the  West  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  (see 
Cone.  Tolet.  a.d.  400,  Labbe,  ii.  1227  ; Cone.  Rom. 
Palm.  a.d.  503 ; and  Ennodius,  Lib.  Apologet., 
of  the  same  date ; Cone.  Constantin,  a.d.  681, 
Act.  1 and  2 ; Gieseler  refers  to  Jo.  Diecmann, 
de  Vocis  Papae  Aetatibus , Yiteberg.  1671),  and 
finally  and  absolutely  so  limited  by  Greg.  VII.  in 
a Council  of  Rome,  a.d.  1073  (Baron.  Martyrol. 
Jan.  10);  and  in  the  East  to  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  (Thomassin,  I.  i.  50,  § 14,  Du  Cange ; 
but  that  it  was  granted  formally  to  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  by  Pope  Celestine  [Niceph.  xiv.  34] 
is  a manifest  and  confessed  [Baron,  as  above] 
fiction) ; — sometimes,  again,  in  the  5th  century, 
yA77eAos  (St.  Aug.  Epist.  142 ; St.  Ambrose  in 
1 Cor.  xi.;  St.  Jerome  in  1 Cor.  xi. ; Socrat.  iv.  23; 
from  Rev.  i.  ii.,  and  compare  Gal.  i.  8,  iv.  14,  and 
possibly  1 Cor.  xi.  10) ; and  so,  in  Saxon  England, 
God’s  “ Bydels,”  or  messengers  (“  Bydelas,”  Laws 
of  Ethelred,  vii.  19,  and  of  Canute , 26); — and 
"E epopos,  and  the  office  ’Erpopda  (Philostorg.  iii. 
4,  15) ; and,  .a  the  8th  and  later  centuries, 
Latinized  into  Speculator  (in  Cone.  Suess.  iii. 
a.d.  862) ; and  varied  by  Anglo-Saxon  “ pom- 
positas,”  in  episcopal  signatures  to  charters,  into 
Inspector , Superspector , Visit  at  or,  Inspector  Plebis 
Dei,  Katascopus  Legis  Dei,  &c.  &c.  (Kemble, 
Cod.  Dipl,  passim) : — called  also  Patriarcha  (so 


Dupin,  Dissert,  i.  § 5,  and  Suicer ; the  name  being 
first  confined  to  the  higher  bishops,  acc.  to 
Suicer,  by  Socrates  v.  8,  c.  a.d.  440),  yet  only  rhe- 
torically so  called  in  St.  Greg.  Naz.  ( Grot . 20,  30, 
41)  and  St.  Greg.  Nyss.  (Orat.  Funebr.  in  Mc-let. ; 
and  see  Bingh.  II.  ii.  9),  but  as  an  ordinary  name 
under  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  (Athalaric,  Epist. 
ad  Joan.  Pap.  in  Cassiodor.  ix.  15). 

Called  also  by  names  indicative  of  their  func- 
tions ; as,  'lcpdpxys  (Pseudo-Dion.  Areop.  Eccl. 
Hierarch,  c.  v. ; &c.) ; — Saccrdos  or  Pontifex, 
often  of  bishops  exclusively  (Taylor,  Episc. 
Assert.  § 27) ; and  so  Aeirovpyia  for  bishopric, 
e.  g.  in  Euseb.  vi.  29  : — Summus  or  Maximus 
Pontifex,  or  Summus  Sacerdos  (ironically  in 
Tertull.  de  Pudicit.  i.,  but  seriously,  de  Bapt., 
xvii. ; and  of  all  bishops  as  such,  in  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin,  Sidon. 
Apollin,  Qu.  in  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  ci.  &c. ; Cone. 
Agath.  a.d.  506,  can.  35,  and  down  to  the  11th 
cent  ury  [see  Du  Cange],  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
‘Apxiepevs  occurring  as  early  as  St.  Clem.  Rom. 
ad  Cor.  i.) ; — Pater  Patrum  and  Episcopus  Epi- 
scojjorum,  but  rhetorically  only  (Sidon.  Apollin. 
Epist.  vi.  1,  after  Pseudo-Clem,  ad  Jacob.  Epist. 
1);  while  in  Africa,  where  the  power  of  the 
metropolitan  developed  more  slowly,  St.  Cyprian 
(p.  158,  Fell)  in  Cone.  Carth.  declares  that  no  one 
in  Africa  “Episcopum  se  Episcoporum  constituit;” 
and  Cone.  Carth.  a.d.  256  (in  St.  Cyprian),  and 
Cone.  Hippon.  Reg.  A.D.  393,  can.  39,  in  Cod.  Can. 
Eccl.  Afric .,  forbid  expressly  the  assumption  of 
such  titles  as  “Princeps  Sacerdotum,  aut  Summus 
Sacerdos,  aut  aliquid  hujusmodi,”  and  command 
even  the  Primate  of  Africa  to  be  called  by  no 
other  title  than  that  of  “ primae  sedis  Episcopus ;” 
— or  again  from  the  4th  century  (but  the  terms 
are  in  substance  in  St.  Ignatius,  ad  Ephes.  vi. 

’ Enirruonov  a >s  avTbv  t bv  K vpiov,  ad  Trail,  i. 
T<£  ’Entcrubncp  ws  Xpiarw ; and  St.  Cypr.  Epist. 
55,  63 ; and  cf.  2 Cor.  v.  20),  Vicarius  Christi  — 
Domini — Dei  (St.  Basil.  M.  Constit.  Monast.  22 ; 
Opp.  ii.  792  [ b rod  hwTripos  vnexwu  irpbawiror]; 
St.  Ambrose  in  1 Cor.  xi.  10 ; Pseudo-Dion.  Areop. 
Eccl.  Hier.  ii.  2 ; Qu.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  127,  in 
App.  ad  Opp.  St.  Aug.  iii.) ; — and  from  a consi- 
derably earlier  date,  Vicarius  or  Successor  Apo- 
stolorwm  (Hippolyt.  Haer.  Proem,  p.  3 ; St.  Iren. 
adv.  Haer.  iii.  3 ; St.  Cypr.  Epist.  62,  69 ; Fir  * 
milian  in  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  55,  75;  Cone.  Carth. 
iii.  in  St.  Cyprian,  a.d.  256,  can.  lxxix. ; St. 
Jerome,  Epist.  liv.  al.  lvii. ; Pseud.  Dion.  Areop. 
Eccl.  Hier.  ii.  2 ; and  in  substance  St.  Aug.  in 
Ps.  xlv.  16,  De  Bapt.  c.  Donat,  vii.  43,  Serm.  cii. 
c.  1,  De  Util.  Credendi,  § 35,  Epist.  42,  &c.) ; — 
also  Mecrirgs  (Origen,  St.  Basil  M.,  St.  Chrys., 
Apost.  Constit.  iv.  26,  &c.,  in  Cotel.  ad  Constit. 
Apost.  vol.  i.  p.  237  ; and  fxeairfiav  0eoG  Ka\  av- 
Opwirwv,  tovto  yap  ’law y 6 'lepevs,  St.  Greg.  Naz. 
Orat.  i.) ; but  by  St.  Augustin’s  time  it  had  be- 
come expedient  to  condemn  the  calling  a bishop 
by  the  name  of  “ Mediator  ” (Cont.  Parmen.  ii.  8, 
Opp.  ix.  35); — Yloiy^v,  Pastor  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  36, 
St.  Greg.  Naz.  and  St.  Hilar,  passim  ; Cone.  Sar - 
die.  A.D.  347,  can.  vi. ; Theodoret,  iv.  8,  &c.  &c. ; 
so  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  “ The  bishops  and 
pastors  of  Thy  flock  ;”  “ pastores  ovium,”  in 
St.  Cypr.  of  presbyters,  but  not  pastor  simply  : 
so  Taylor,  Episcop.  Asserted,  § 25 : see,  however, 
the  use  of  iroipalveiv,  in  Acts  xx.  28): — extra- 
vagantly  denominated  &ebs  ’ Eiriyeios  ji«Ta  &ebv, 
and  by  other  extreme  designations,  in  Apost. 
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Constit.  ii.  26 ; and  at  a later  date,  Thronus  Dei 
(Cone.  Tolet.  xi.  a.d.  675,  can.  5,  and  Carloving. 
Capitul. , quoted  by  Du  Cange). 

Designated  also  by  the  titles  of, — 1.  Apostolicus , 
applied  to  all  bishops  (and  their  sees  called  “ sedes 
Apostolicae  ”)  as  late  as  Charlemagne  (St.  Aug. 
Epist.  42;  Greg.  Tur.  H.  F.  ix.  42;  Venant. 
Fortun.  Poem.  iii.  ; Formulae  in  Marculfus ; 
Gunthram  in  Cone.  Matisc.  ii.  a.d.  585  ; and  see 
Casaubon,  Exercit.  xiv.  § 4 ; and  Thomassin,  I.  i. 
4);  restricted  at  one  time  to  metropolitans 
(Siricius,  a.d.  384-398,  Epist.  iv.  c.  1 ; Alcuin, 
dc  Div.  Off.  xxxvii.) ; but  gradually  turned  into 
a substantive  appellation  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
(as  in  Rup.  Tuit.  de  Div.  Off.  i.  27,  a.d.  1111); 
while  a council  of  the  11th  century  is  said  to 
have  excommunicated  an  archbishop  of  Gallieia 
for  so  styling  himself  [Apostolicus]  ; and  used  in 
the  12th  and  following  centuries  as  the  Pope’s  ordi- 
nary designation  ( e . g.  in  the  English  Year-books, 
“ L’Apostoile,”  or  “ L’Apostole  ;”  Spelman’s 
further  statement  — that  he  was  called  also 
Apostolus — seems  a mistake); — 2.  Beatissimus 
— Sanctissimus — JReverendissirnus — Deo  Amabilis 
— &eo<piAetrraTos  — 'Ayiwraros  - MaKapiuraros 
— ' Ooivararos — AlSevripwraros  (in  the  Councils, 
Justinian’s  Laws,  superscriptions  to  letters,  as  St. 
Cyprian’s,  St.  Augustin’s,  &c.  &c. ; and  Socrates 
[If.  E.  vi.  Prooem.']  apologizes  for  not  calling  the 
bishops,  his  contemporaries,  QeovpiAeardTovs  ^ 
ayivordrovs  fl  to.  roiavra)  ; — 3.  Dominus — Ae<r- 
tv6tt]s — Sanctitas  Tua — 'H  2r?  Xp-narrorris.  Ma- 
Kapidrijs,  ‘Ayiorps  (like  authorities) ; — 4.  “ Dei 
gratia  Archiepiscopus  ” first  occurs  in  England 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  (Counc.  of  Hatfield,  a.d. 
680,  in  Baed.  H.  E.  iv.  17),  and  so  on  in  general 
of  his  successors  ( e . g.  of  Nothelm,  in  Kemble, 
Cod.  Dipl.  65),  &c. ; — 5.  Lastly,  “Servus  Ser- 
vorum  Dei  ” is  found  as  early  as  Desiderius, 
bishop  of  Cahors,  A.D.  650,  who  so  styles  himself 
(Thomassin,  I.  i.  4,  § 4). 

For  the  nature  and  institution  of  the  Christian 
ministry  as  such — in  so  far  as  it  is  common  to 
bishops  and  presbyters — see  Clergy",  Presby- 
ters. The  special  episcopal  office  as  above  de- 
scribed,— consisting  in  a presidency  over  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  a particular  diocese,  with  a 
veto,  and  with  a sole  power  of  ordination, — and 
whether  regarded  (with  later  schoolmen)  as  one 
order  with  the  presbyterate,  on  the  ground  of 
the  powers  of  the  ministry  common  to  both, 
differenced  only  by  peculiar  and  additional  powers 
belonging  to  bishops,  or  (according  to  the  earlier 
and  more  common  view)  as  a distinct  order,  on 
the  ground  of  those  additional  powers, — finds  its 
actual  institution  implied  and  recorded  in  the 
N.  T. : 1.  in  the  position  of  St.  James  of  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18,  Gal.  ii.  9), 
affirmed  also  by  all  antiquity  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  ; — 2.  in  the  appointment  by  St.  Paul, 
when  his  “ measure  ” (1  Cor.  x.  16)  gi’ew  too 
large  for  his  own  personal  supervision,  of  single 
officers,  with  powers  of  ordination  (1  Tim.  iii.  13, 
Tit.  i.  5)  and  jurisdiction  (both  in  church  wor- 
ship, 1 Tim.  ii.  1-12,  and  over  all  church  mem- 
bers, including  presbyters,  1 Tim.  v.  1-22,  Tit.  i. 
5,  ii.),  and  probably  of  confirmation  (1  Tim.  v. 
22),  in  the  Apostle’s  stead  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  Tit.  i.  5), 
*.  e.  of  bishops  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term 
(removeable,  like  later  bishops,  and,  as  it  seems, 
actually  removed,  when  the  needs  of  the  Church 
iu  ..ne  particular  cases  required  it), — viz.  Timothy 


at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  in  Crete,  certainly  (and  so 
the  Fathers  with  one  accord) ; and,  uot  improb- 
ably, Epaphroditus  at  Philippi  (Phil.  ii.  25,  and 
so  Theodoret  in  1 Tim.  vi.  1),  and  Archippus  at 
Colossae  (Col.  iv.  17,  Philem.  2 ; and  so  Ambrose 
in  Col.  iv.  17);  to  whom  the  Fathers  add  a great 
many  more  (see  a list  in  Apost.  Constit.  vii.  47, 
and  among  moderns  in  Andrewes,  Epist.  i.  ud Pet. 
Molin .,  Opp.  Posth.  pp.  185, 186) ; — 3.  in  thc*^- 
ye\oi  of  Rev.  i.-iii.  [Angels  of  Churches],  who 
were  real  individual  persons,  although  symbol- 
ized as  stars  (Rev.  i.  20),  just  as  the  Churches 
they  governed  were  real  Churches,  which  are 
symbolized  likewise  as  candlesticks;  and  who 
are  proved  to  have  been  bishops,  (i.)  by  the 
analogy  of  Gal.  i.  8,  iv.  14 ; (ii.)  by  their  stand- 
ing for  and  representing  their  several  Churches  ; 
(iii.)  by  the  fact  (see  further  on)  that  St.  John 
is  expressly  and  specially  stated  to  have  ap- 
pointed bishops  from  city  to  city  in  these  very 
regions  ; (iv.)  by  the  current  interpretation  of 
the  term  from  early  times,  as  in  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Aug.,  Oecumen.  and  Arethas  in 
Apocalpps.  &c. ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
probable  mention  (the  reading  of  Rev.  ii.  20  being 
not  altogether  certain)  of  the  wife  of  one  of  them. 
And  these  intimations  find  their  counterpart  and 
confirmation,  (1)  in  express  statements  of  early 
Fathers,  as  (i.)  St.  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  i.  44, 
that  the  Apostles,  having  appointed  presbyter- 
bishops  and  deacons  in  the  several  Churches 
in  the  first  instance,  proceeded,  as  a further  and 
distinct  step,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ministry  without  schisms  or 
quarrels,  to  appoint  some  further  institution, 
whereby  the  succession  of  such  presbyters  and 
deacons  might  be  kept  up,  as  first  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  so  after  them  by  other  chosen  men ; 
i.  e.in  other  words,  instituted  the  order  of  bishops  ; 
Kar  ear  Tier  av  [ot  ’Air doroAoi]  rovs  Tvpoeiprjpevovs 
[imo-Kdirovs  nal  8i ok6vovs'],  nal  pera(v  iivivop^v 
SeScoKaaiv,  oweos  iav  KOipTfdwaiv,  8ia8e£cvvrai 
erepoi  SeSoKtpavrpevoi  dvSpes  r^jv  Aeirovpyiai > 
avruv * robs  oZv  Karaaradevras  vtv ’ eneivuv  [/.  e. 
the  Apostles  themselves]  ^ p era£v  v(p’  erepwv 
eAAoyipvav  avSpwv,  k.t. A.  (ii.)  The  Muratonan 
Canon  (p.  17,  ed.  Tregelles),  “ Quarti  Evange- 
liorum  Johannis  ex  decipolis  ” [John  the  Apostle 
as  distinguished  from  John  Baptist],  “ cohor- 
tantibus  condiscipulis  et  episcopis  suis  ; ” — Ter- 
tullian  ( adv . Marc.  iv.  5),  “ Ordo  episcoporuin 
ad  originem  recensus  in  Joannem  stabit  auc- 
torem  ;” — St.  Clement  Alex.  (Quis  Dives  Salvetur , 
xlii.  Opp.  p.  959,  and  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  23), 
’Airpei  [sc.  St.  John  when  returned  from  Patinos 
to  Ephesus]  Tva.po.KaAovp.tvos  Ka ) eirl  ra  tvAtj - 
VHoxwpa.  ro)V  edvev v,  otvov  pev  'YLtvktk&tvovs  Kara- 
arpauv,  otvov  8e  ‘oAas  'EKKApaias  appSacov , 8t row 
5e  K\i)p(p  eva  ye  nva  KAypwcrcov  rwv  xnvb  rov 
Tlvevparos  or/paivopevuv  ; — St.  Jerome  ( Catal . 
Scriptt.  Eccl.  ix.),  “ Novissimus  omnium  scripsit 
[Joannes]  Evangelium,  rogatus  ab  Asiae  Epi- 
scopis ;” — testifying  to  the  appointment  by  St. 
John  of  bishops  from  city  to  citv,  and  to  their 
existence  as  a settled  and  established  order  from 
his  time.  (2)  In  the  fact,  that  bishops  in  the 
later  sense  arp  actually  found  in  every  Church 
whatsoever,  from  the  moment  that  any  evidence 
exists  at  all  ; and  that  such  evidence  exists, 
either  simply  to  an  actual  bishop  at  the  time, 
or  more  commonly  to  such  a bishop  as  in  suc- 
cession to  a line  of  predecessors-  traced  up  tc 
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Apostles,  and  with  no  intimation  of  such  epi- 
scopate being  anything  else  but  the  original, 
appointed,  and  unbroken  order : and  this,  in  the 
case  of  Antioch,  and  of  Asia  Minor  generally,  as 
early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  2nd  century,  in 
other  cases  within  the  first  forty  years  of  that 
century ; in  others,  as  e.  g.  Ephesus,  Alexandria, 
Jerusalem,  Athens,  within  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first — i.  e.  either  close  upon  the  death  of  the  last 
Apostle,  or  within  about  a quarter  of  a century 
of  it,  or  long  before  it  happened — a space  of  time 
within  which',  taken  at  the  longest,  it  is  histo- 
rically impossible  that  so  great  a revolution  (if 
it  had  been  one)  should  have  been  not  only  accom- 
plished but  forgotten.  A detailed  list  of  these 
cases  may  be  found  in  an  Excursus  by  Professor 
Lightfoot  On  the  Philippians.  The  only  discover- 
able exceptions, — that  of  the  Church  of  Corinth 
when  St.  Clement  wrote  to  it,  and  that  of  Phi- 
lippi when  St.  Poly  carp  wrote  to  it, — are  so  few 
and  so  temporary,  as  to  prove  merely  that  the 
whole  of  the  needs  of  a rapidly  growing  Church 
could  not  be  supplied  at  once,  and  that  circum- 
stances (as  e.  g.  the  martyrdom  perhaps,  or  the 
deportation,  of  an  Apostle)  might  leave  this  or 
that  Church  temporarily  unprovided  with  a 
bishop.  In  the  words  of  Ambrosiaster  (*.  e. 
Hilary  the  Deacon),  it  so  happened,  “ quia  adhuc 
rectores  Ecclesiis  non  omnibus  locis  fuerant  con- 
stituti  ” (in  1 Cor.  xi.  2).  And  there  certainly 
were  bishops  in  both  the  places  named  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Nor,  further,  (3)  was  there 
any  substantial  difference  in  the  office  itself  from 
that  subsequently  so  styled.  St.  Clement  of  Rome, 
for  instance,  so  absolutely  represented  his  Church 
as  to  write  in  the  name  of  that  Church ; and  is 
described  by  Hermas  Pastor  ( Vis.  ii.  4)  as  offici- 
ally communicating  in  its  name  with  foreign 
Churches ; and  is  placed  by  St.  Irenaeus  and 
others  as  one  in  a series  of  bishops,  all  so  called 
in  the  same  sense.  And  although  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  the  school  at  Alexandria  (for 
which  see  Bing.  III.  x.  5)  may  well  have  been 
more  important  in  point  of  influence  than  that 
of  the  bishops  of  that  see,  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  office  and  succession  of  those  bishops, 
which  is  carefully  recorded  (as  is  that  of  all  the 
principal  sees)  by  Eusebius.  Nor  again  does  St. 
Irenaeus,  who  speaks  of  a “ succession  ” also  of 
“ presbyters,”  and  indeed  calls  bishops  themselves 
occasionally  “ presbyters,”  know  of  any  difference 
between  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  his  own  time 
(assuredly  a bishop  in  the  later  sense)  and  the 
succession  of  single  heads  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
whom  he  names  in  order  from  Apostolic  times 
down  to  that  same  bishop. 

The  Episcopate  then  is  historically  the  con- 
tinuation, in  its  permanent  elements,  of  the 
Apostolata  Ind,  accordingly,  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  actual  appointment  of  the  epi- 
scopate ai’e  : (1)  as  given  by  St.  Paul  himself, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Apostles  (Tim.  i.  • 3 ; 
Tit.  i.  5),  and  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the 
faith  («'&.),  and  in  order  to  a due  ordination  of 
the  ministry  (Tit.  i.  5).  To  these  the  Fathers 
add,  (2)  other  reasons,  drawn  apparently  from 
their  own  experience  of  the  benefits  of  the  epi- 
scopate : as  St.  Clem.  Rom.  and  St.  Jerome,  who 
allege  it  to  have  been  instituted  as  a preventive 
of  schisms ; and  St.  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  a 
little  later  than  the  first  mimed,  who  regard  it 
as  a safeguard  of  the  faith  (and  see  1 Tim. 


i.  3 ; Tit.  ii.  1) ; and  St.  Cyprian,  a little  later 
still,  who  chiefly  dwells  upon  it  as  a bond  of 
unity ; in  which  point  of  view  St.  Ignatius  also 
had  regarded  it  at  the  beginning.  The  further 
suggestion  hazarded  by  St.  Jerome — that  it  was 
an  afterthought  of  the  Apostles,  suggested  to 
them  by  the  schisms  at  Corinth — is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  bishops  existed  before  those 
schisms.  And  the  gradual  spread  of  the  institu- 
tion is  best  explained  by  the  sensible  and  uatural 
remark  of  Epiphanius,  that  Ov  irai/ra  evdvs 
T]Svrri0r](Tav  ol  ’AxrJ<rroA.ot  KaTaarriaai , and  that 
presbyters  and  deacons  could  administer  a church 
for  a while,  until  xp€la  yeyove  ( Haer . lxxv.  § 5 ; 
Opp.  i.  908).  Bishops,  who  came  in  place  of 
Apostles,  could  not,  indeed,  have  existed  both 
coincidently  and  contemporaneously  with  those 
in  whose  place  they  came,  but  only  as  the 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  the  removal  of  the 
Apostles,  required  and  made  room  for  them.  A 
theory  started  recently  (by  Rothe,  Anfdnge  der 
Christlichen  Kirche , 354-392,  quoted  by  Light- 
foot)  of  a special  and  formal  Council  of  the  Apostles, 
which  among  other  things  instituted  episcopacy, 
as  one  among  a series  of  “ second  ordinances,” 
seems  to  rest  upon  insufficient  grounds  (see  Light- 
foot’s  Excursus  to  the  Philippians,  before  quoted), 
and  to  transform  a really  apostolic  origin  into  a 
single  definite  and  formal  apostolic  act : like  the 
parallel  but  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  com- 
position of  the  Creed.  On  the  other  hand,  space 
of  time  literally  shuts  out  the  much  older  theory, 
viz.  that  there  was  a period  at  the  beginning 
when  each  Church  was  governed  by  a college  of 
presbyters,  until  “ ecclesiastical  authority  ” esta- 
blished a bishop  over  each  college,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  schisms,  and  notably  to  those  at 
Corinth ; unless,  with  St.  Jerome,  the  originator 
of  it,  we  take  the  “ ecclesiastical  authority  ” to 
mean  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  the  period  In 
question  to  be  reduced  therefore  so  as  to  fall 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  refer 
it  simply  to  the  colleges  of  presbyters,  who  during 
such  lifetime  did  undoubtedly  govern  the  several 
Churches  under  the  Apostles  : thus  rendering  the 
hypothesis  at  once  very  true  and  equally  innocent, 
and  in  effect  identifying  it  with  the  contempo- 
rary statement  of  St.  Clem.  Rom.  before  quoted. 
Later  repetitions  of  St.  Jerome’s  theory,  and 
often  of  his  words,  may  be  found  in  writers  of 
the  Western  Church  (see  quotations  in  Morinus, 
de  Sac.  Ord.  III.  ii.  11  sq.)  down  to  the  10th  or 
11th  century.  But  these  are  of  course  simply 
St.  Jerome  over  again.  Contemporaneously  how- 
ever with  him, — yet  (as  it  should  seem)  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  repressing  the  presumption  (not 
of  bishops  but)  of  deacons,  or  (as  in  Augustin’s 
case)  in  order  to  turn  a courteous  compliment 
to  a presbyter  (viz.  St.  Jerome), — the  original 
identity  both  of  the  names,  and  of  the  offices,  of 
bishop  and  presbyter,  became  a current  topic  : 
e.  g.  in  St.  Aug.  Epist.  19  ad  S.  Hieron. ; Am- 
brosiaet.  in  1 Tim.  iii.,  and  in  Ephes.  iv. ; Qu. 
Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  ci. ; Anon,  in  1 Tim.  iii.  17,  in 
App.  ad  Opp.  S.  Hieron. ; Lib.  ad  Rustic,  de  1 II. 
Grad.  Eccl.  in  the  same  Append. ; Sedul.  Scot,  in 
Epist.  ad  Tit.  i. ; Isid.  Hispal.  de  Offic.  Eccl.  vii. ; 
and  of  course  St.  Jerome  himself.  And  while 
St.  Augustin  assigns  the  “ usus  Ecclesiae  ” as  the 
ground  for  the  subsequent  appropriation  of  the 
names  (“  honor um  vocabula”),  St.  Jerome  (as 
already  said)  affirms  of  the  office  itself,  as  dis- 
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tinct  from  that  of  presbyter,  that  it  arose  “ ex 
Kcclesiae  consuetudine  magis  quam  dispositionis 
Pominicae  veritate  ” (which  means,  apparently, 
that  it  rests  upon  no  written  words  of  our  Lord 
Himself) ; asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
the  oue  absolutely  necessary  preventive  of  schism, 
and  in  effect  that  the  Apostles  had  established  it 
as  such  ; and  also  (in  common  with  all  the  others 
above  quoted)  that  presbyters,  whatever  else  they 
could  do,  could  not  ordain.  Another  view,  of  a 
like  date  with  St.  Jerome’s,  probably  represents 
the  general  facts  of  the  case  w ith  very  fair  ac- 
curacy, viz.  that  contained  in  Hilary  the  Deacon, 
in  Ej  'hes.  iv. : “ Ut  cresceret  plebs  et  multipli-  I 
caretur,  omnibus  inter  initia  concessum  est  et 
evangelizare  et  baptizare  et  Scripturas  in  ecclesia 
explanare  : ubi  autem  omnia  loca  circumamplexa 
est  Ecclesia,  conventicula  constituta  sunt  et  rec- 
tores  et  cetera  offieia  in  Ecclesiis  sunt  ordinata, 
ut  nullus  de  clero  auderet,  qui  ordinatus  non 
esset,  praesumere  officium  quod  sciret  non  sibi 
creditum  vel  concessum.”  In  other  words,  under 
pressure  of  necessity,  before  the  Church  could 
be  fully  organized,  and  before  a longer  duration 
had  stiffened  it  into  orderly  system  and  regular 
law,  acts  were  allowed  and  held  good  to  any  one, 
which  were  properly  and  primarily  the  office  of 
particular  officers,  viz.  of  “ Rectores,”  i.  e.  bishops, 
and  of  an  ordained  clergy ; those  acts  being  done 
of  course  not  against — but  owing  to  circum- 
stances, not  by — the  clergy.  And  those  which 
are  here  specified,  moreover,  are  such  only  as 
the  Church  has  ever  held  to  be  capable  of  being 
discharged  by  any  Christian  man,  so  that  they  j 
are  done  in  unity  with  the  Church.  Even  Ter-  j 
tullian’s  well-known  words  do  not  make  it  plain, 
whether  he  meant  to  affirm  that,  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity,  laymen  might  formally  ad-  | 
minister  the  Eucharist,  or  whether  not  rather 
that  in  such  a case  the  will  would  be  accepted 
for  the  deed.  For  this,  however,  and  like  ques- 
tions, see  Priest,  Baptism. 

1.  The  first  step  towards  making  a bishop 
was  his 

1.  Election. 

a.  Who  elected. — The  election  of  bishops  [yet- 
porovia  sometimes,  commonly  iuKoyh']  pertained 
from  the  beginning  to  the  neighbouring  bishops,  ! 
and  (except  in  the  obviously  special  cases  of  a 
bishop  sent  to  the  heathen  fas  e.  g.  Frumentius  j 
by  St.  Athanasius  to  the  Abyssinians, — Socrat.  ! 
i.  19,  Theodoret,  i.  23, — or  St.  Augustine  to  the  j 
Saxons  by  St.  Gregory],  or  of  one  sent  to  a 
diocese  overrun  with  heresy  or  schism),  to  the  j 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  particular  Church.  But  | 
the  relative  rights  of  each  class  of  electors  were 
apparently  determined,  not  by  express  enactment, 
but  by  Apostolic  practice,  defended  in  the  first 
instance  by  Jewish  precedent — “ Traditione  Di- 
vina  [Num.  xx.  25,  26]  et  Apostolica  observa- 
tione  ” [Acts  i.  15,  vi.  2]  (St.  Cypr.  Epist.  lxvii. 
Fell), — and  subsequently  upon  grounds  of  com- 
mon sense  and  equity, — as  that,  “ Deligatur  epi- 
scopus  praesente  plebe,  quae  singulorum  vitam 
plenissime  novit  ” (id.  ib .)  ; or  that,  “ Nullus 
invitis  detur  episcopus  ” (Caelestin.  Epist.  ii.  5) ; 
or  that,  “ Qui  praefuturus  est  omnibus,  ab  omni- 
bus eligatur  ” (Leo  M.  Epist.  lxxxix) ; or  again,  ! 
Ilapa  iravrwv  t£jv  fitWovruv  iroifxaiveaQai  ip-rj <pi- 
tfpevos  (Cone.  Chalc.  a.d.  451  ; Act.  xi.  Labbe,  j 
iv.  698).  The  judgment  [frptem  judicium ] i.  e. 
commonly  the  choice,  and  the  ratification  [fcfpos], 


naturally  inclined  to  the  bishops,  so  that  for  the 
first  500  years  such  elections  were  ordinarily 
ruled  by  them.  The  approval  [awei/SJjc ijoay, 
consensus]  and  the  testimony  to  character  [pap- 
ri'piov  testimonium ] were  the  more  proper  office 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  itself. 
While  the  formal  appointment  [/caTcurra<ris, 
which  included  the  ordination]  belonged  exclu- 
sively, as  to  the  Apostles  at  first,  so  to  the 
ih\6yipoi  &v8pes  (St.  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Corinth. 
I.  xliv.)  who  succeeded  them,  ».  e.  the  bishops. 
But  both  classes  of  electors  are  found  (so  soon  as 
we  have  any  evidence  to  the  point,  ».  e.  from  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century)  taking  the  initiative 
in  different  cases.  And  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
alike,  possessed  the  right  of  giving  a “ suffragium 
de  persona,”  as  well  as  a “testimonium  de  vita” 
(Andrewes,  Resp.  ad  Bcllarm.  xiii.) ; a right,  how- 
ever, alternating  in  point  of  fact  between  a choice 
and  a veto,  and  fluctuating  with  circumstances. 

The  germ  of  such  a mode  of  election  is  found 
in  the  N.  T.  The  KaTaaraais  (Acts  vi.  3,  Tit. 
i.  5,  and  compare  Heb.  v.  1,  viii.  3,  and  St.  Matt, 
xxiv.  45,  &c.)  was  throughout  reserved  to  the 
Apostles  or  their  successors  ; but  the  “ choice  ” 
of  the  persons  and  the  “ testimony  ” to  their 
character  pertained  to  the  people  in  the  case  of 
the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  2,  3)  ; the  former  to 
St.  Paul  and  the  latter  to  “ the  brethren,”  in  that 
of  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  2,  3);  St.  Paul  alone  (un- 
less so  far  as  the  “ presbytery  ” joined  in  the  act) 
both  chose  and  sent  Timothy  and  Titus  respec- 
tively to  Ephesus  and  to  Crete  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  18 ; 
Tit.  i.  5) ; the  whole  of  the  disciples  appear  to 
have  chosen  the  two  between  whom  lots  were  to 
be  cast  in  the  case  of  St.  Matthias  (Acts  i.  23), 
which  is  however  an  exceptional  case  ; while  the 
word  (Acts  xiv.  23)  leaves  it  unde- 

termined whether  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  only 
ordained,  or  did  not  also  choose,  the  Pisidian 
presbyters.  The  earliest  non-Scriptural  witness, 
writing  however  before  the  N.  T.  canon  was 
closed,  St.  Clement  of  Rome  (as  above),  agrees 
precisely  with  the  N.  T.,  in  terms  as  well  as 
substance.  He  reserves  the  /cardcn-atm,  as  by 
express  Apostolic  appointment,  to  the  Apostles 
and  their  successors,  but  a-vvevSoKTjaacrTjs  rr,s 
"E.KK\rt<rias  naergs  : speaking,  it  is  true,  of  the 
case  of  iiriaKoirot  who  were  presbyters,  but  in 
language  which  must  almost  certainly  apply  also 
to  that  of  bishops  properly  so  called.  In  con- 
formity also  with  this,  we  find,  after  a.d.  69, 
and  upon  the  martyrdom  of  St.  James,  the  re- 
maining Apostles  and  personal  disciples  of  Christ 
and  His  surviving  relatives,  meeting  together  and 
joining  in  the  appointment  of  Symeon  the  son  of 
Clopas  to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
iii.  11).  The  theory,  that  at  first  the  “senior 
presbyter”  succeeded  as  of  right  to  the  epi- 
scopate, and  that  at  some  early  time  a change 
was  effected,  “ prospiciente  ccncilio,”  such  that 
thenceforth  “ meritum,  non  ordo,”  should  select 
the  bishop,  seems  to  be  only  a 4th  century  hypo- 
thesis, based  upon  what  no  doubt  was  a frequent 
practice,  of  Ambrosiaster,  i.e.  Hilary  the  Deacon, 
in  Ef  h.  iv.  12 ; who  however  is  thinking  of  the 
election,  not  of  the  consecration,  of  a bishop, 
whose  specific  office  also  he  distinctly  recognizes 
in  the  passage  itself. 

The  natural  course  of  things,  and  the  in- 
creasingly fixed  and  detailed  organization  of  the 
Church,  gradually  defined  and  modified  the  on- 
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ginal  practice  thus  inaugurated  : 1.  by  intro- 
ducing the  metropolitan  (and,  further  on,  the 
patriarch),  as  a power  more  and  more  prepon- 
derant in  such  elections  ; and  2.  by  regulating 
the  rights  of  the  comprovincial  bishops  ; both 
points  formalized  into  canons  by  the  great  Nicene 
Council ; 3.  by  substituting  for  the  unavoidable 
disorder  and  evil  of  a strictly  popular  suffrage 
(oxAois),  an  election  by  the  chief  only  of  the 
laity  (a  change  begun  by  the  Councils  of  Sardica, 
A.D.  347,  and  Laodicea,  A.D.  365,  and  finally  esta- 
blished by  Justinian) ; still  further  restricted  in 
practice  in  important  cases  to  a nomination  by 
the  emperor  alone ; and  changed  from  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  into  a general  right  of  royal 
consent,  converted  commonly,  and  as  circum- 
stances allowed,  in  the  case  of  the  European  king- 
doms, and  partially  in  that  of  the  Eastern  em- 
perors also,  into  a right  of  royal  nomination, 
concurrent  with,  but  gradually  and  in  ordinary 
cases  reducing  to  a mere  form,  the  old  canonical 
mode  of  election.  The  substitution,  further,  in 
the  West,  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  as  the 
electoral  body,  and  in  the  East  of  the  compro- 
vincial bishops  solely,  in  place  of  the  old  “ plebs 
et  clerus  ” of  the  diocese,  or  at  the  least  of  the 
cathedral  town,  hardly  dates  before  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries. 

The  classical  passages  for  ante-Nicene  times 
are  principally  from  St.  Cyprian,  and  belong  to 
Africa,  A.D.  252-254. — “ Diligenter  de  traditione 
Divina  et  Apostolica  observatione  servandum  est 
et  tenendum  (quod  apud  nos  quoque  et  fere  per 
provincias  totas  tenetur),  ut  ad  ordinationes  rite 
celebrandas,  ad  earn  plebem  cui  praepositus  ordi- 
natur,  episcopi  ejusdem  provinciae  proximi  quique 
conveniant,  et  episcopus  deligatur  plebe  prae- 
sente,  quae  singulorum  vitam  plenissime  novit, 
et  uniuscujusque  actum  de  ejus  conversatione 
prospexit  ” ( Epist . lxvii.  addressed  to  the  Spa- 
nish Churches). — “ Instruit  et  ostendit  (Deus) 
ordinationes  sacerdotales  nonnisi  sub  populi  as- 
sistentis  conscientia  fieri  oportere  ” [scil.  Num. 
xv.  25,  26 ; Acts  i.  15,  vi.  2) ; “ ut  plebe  prae- 
sente  vel  detegantur  malorum  crimina  vel  bo- 
norum  merita  praedicentur ; et  sit  ordinatio 
justa  et  legitima,  quae  omnium  suffragio  et 
judicio  fuerit  examinata”  (id.  ib.'). — “ De  uni- 
versae  fraternitatis  suffragio,  de  episcoporum 
qui  in  praesentia  convener  ant  judicio  (id.  ib.). — 
“ Episcopo  semel  facto,  et  collegarum  et  plebis 
testimonio  et  judicio  comprobato”  (id.  Epist. 
xliv.). — “ Cornelius  factus  est  episcopus  [Romae] 
de  Dei  et  Christi  Ejus  judicio,  de  clericorum  pene 
omnium  testimonio,  de  plebis  quae  tunc  affuit 
suffragio,  et  de  sacerdotum  antiquorum  et  bo- 
norum  virorum  collegio”  (id.  Epist.  lv.). — “ Post 
Divinum  judicium,  post  populi  suffragium,  post 
co-episcoporum  consensum  ” (id.  Epist.  lix.). — 
“ Episcopo  Cornelio  in  Catholica  Ecclesia  de  Dei 
judicio,  de  cleri  ac  plebis  suffragio,  ordinato  ” 
(id.  Epist.  lxviii.). — In  which  passages,  suffra- 
gium, judicium,  testimonium,  consensus , appear  to 
be  used  without  precise  discrimination,  either  in 
regard  to  meaning,  or  to  the  several  classes  of 
electors  and  their  respective  functions,  and  to 
express  little  more  than  St.  Clement  of  Rome’s 
vaguer  term,  avveuboKpais. 

The  same  rule  is  testified  in  the  East  by  the 
joint  evidence  of  Origen, — “ Requiritur  in  ordi- 
nando  sacerdote  praesentia  populi,  ut  sciant  omnes 
et  certi  sint,  quia  qui  praestantior  est  ex  omni 


populo,  qui  doctior,  qui  sanctior,  qui  in  omni  v»r- 
tute  eminentior,  ille  eligatur  ad  sacerdotium ; et 
hoc,  adstante  populo,  ne  qua  postmodum  retrac- 
tatio  cuipiam,  ne  quis  scrupulus  resideret  ” (Horn. 
vi.  in  Levit .,  Opp.  ii.  216,  ed.  Delarue) ; — and  of 
the  cases  mentioned  by  Eusebius ; as,  e.  g.,  Ao£av 
rots  rcov  op6pu>v  ’EfCKAfj<rn£»'  TTpoearSxriv,  to  elect 
Dius  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  c.  A.D.  190  (H.  E.  vi. 
10); — Alexander,  ordained  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  214,  pera  Koivrjs  twv  'EiriaKiiroov  ol  ras  wepi£ 
SicTttov  ’EiacAriir'ias  yvcbpps  (ib.  11): — T bv  irdura 
Aabv  . . . vA|iov  iiri^orjcrai  [cried  out  that  Fabian 
was  worthy  to  be  bishop  of  Rome],  twv  abeA (put/ 
dirdvToov  x eiporovias  eveuev  tt )s  tov  peAAouros 
StaSexetrflat  t^v  iiriaKoir^v  £rrt  ttjs  * EKKApcrias 
o’vyK.eKpoTppevwv  (ib.  vi.  29,  A.D.  236)  : — and, 
similarly,  the  neighbouring  “ bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  the  Churches,”  assembled  at  Antioch 
A.D.  269  or  270,  deposed  Paul  of  Samosata,  and 
appointed  Domnus  bishop  of  Antioch  in  his  place. 
The  Apostolic  Canons  (can.  i.),  and  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions, viii.  27,  require  three  or  at  least  two 
bishops  to  the  x*lP0T0Viai  which  at  least  in- 
volves the  election,  of  a bishop.  The  former 
(can.  xxxiv.)  take  also  the  further  step  of  re- 
quiring reciprocally  the  yvwpp  rod  irpcarov  (the 
metropolitan),  and  the  yrdpri  ndvTwv,  to  all 
church  acts.  And  the  latter  (viii.  4)  enjoin  that 
the  people  shall  be  thrice  asked  if  the  candidate 
is  worthy.  Apostolic  Canon  lxxvi.  further  en- 
joins, that  no  bishop,  in  order  to  gratify  a brother 
or  any  other  relative,  shall  els  t b dl-iccpa  tt)s 
iiricKoirris,  hr  fSovAerai,  x*lPOTOV^v'  And  the 
Council  of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314,  can.  xviii.)  proves 
the  power  of  the  people,  as  the  last  quoted  canon 
does  that  of  the  bishops,  by  providing  for  the 
cqse  of  one  “ constituted  ” (KaracrraOels)  a bishop, 
but  rejected  by  the  diocese  (napoiKia)  to  which 
he  had  been  consecrated,  such  rejeption  being 
apparently  assumed  to  be  conclusive  as  regarded 
the  particular  diocese ; although  in  Apost.  Can. 
xxxvi.  it  is  ordered,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
bishop  in  such  a case  shall  “ remain.”  The  case 
of  Alexandria  in  early  times  was  confessedly  ex- 
ceptional, and  arose  from  the  seditious  character 
of  the  Alexandrians  (Epiphan.  Haer.  lxix.  11). 
The  presbyters  of  that  city  by  themselves  chose 
one  of  their  own  number  (acc.  to  the  well-known 
words  of  St.  Jerome),  and  that  immediately,  i.  e., 
as  it  should  seem,  without  waiting  for  the  Aroice 
of  the  people,  or  for  that  of  the  bishops  of  the 
patriarchate  (see  also  the  strange  story  in  Liber- 
atus,  Breviar.  xx.).  The  Christian  (and  Jewish) 
practice,  “ in  praedicandis  sacerdotibus  qui  ordi- 
nandi sunt,”  was  also  recognized,  and  copied,  in 
the  case  of  provincial  governors,  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  (Lamprid.  in  V.  Alex.  Severi). 

The  Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  325)  recognized  and 
established  the  power  of  the  comprovincial 
bishops,  and  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan, 
by  requiring  (can.  iv.),  if  it  can  be  had  [npoa-r^Kei 
pdAurra’],  the  personal  presence  of  “ all  the 
bishops  of  the  province  (eira pxia),”  in  order  to 
the  appointment  (KaOlo-raadai)  of  a bishop  ; but 
if  this  cannot  be  had,  then  of  at  least  three, 
< Tvp\f/ii<pwv  yivopevuv  ual  r&v  airdvrcav  kui  avv- 
nOepevuv  bid  ypappara,  the  ratification  (icvpos) 
being  reserved  to  the  metropolitan ; and-(can.  vi.) 
by  voiding  elections  made  XWPIS  yvdopT\s  pprpo- 
ttoAitov.  The  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  341, 
recognizes  also  both  people,  provincial  bishops, 
and  metropolitan,  by  voiding  (can.  xvi.)  an  elec- 
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tion  made  Si'xa  re\elas  avvSSov  (defined  to  be 
one  “at  which  the  metropolitan  is  present"), 
Kal  el  nas  6 \abs  ?Aoito.  It  repeats  also  in 
substance  (can.  xix.)  the  4th  Nicene  canon  ; while 
(in  can.  xviii.),  providing  for  the  case  of  a bishop 
refused  by  his  diocese,  it  refers  the  final  decision  to 
the  synod.  And  it  voids  (can.  xxiii.)  an  appoint- 
ment by  a single  bishop  of  his  own  successor, 
referring  such  election,  according  to  rbu  £kk\t)- 
(ncuTTiicbv  Oea/Aov,  to  the  synod  and  judgment  of 
the  bishops,  whose  right  it  was.  The  Council  of 
Sardica,  a.d.  347  (can.  ii.),  cancels  an  election 
made  by  the  “ clamour  ” of  the  people,  with 
suspicion  of  bribery  or  undue  influence ; and 
(can.  vi.)  also  requires  the  consent  of  the  metro- 
politan [tou  e^apxov  t rjs  enapx'ias ].  That  of 
Laodicea,  A.D.  365,  assigns  the  choice  (Kpiais)  to 
the  metropolitan  and  oi  nepi^  'En'urKonoi  (can. 
xii.)  ; and,  on  the  other  side,  takes  the  first  step 
against  popular  elections  by  forbidding  (can.  xix.) 
t ois  ox^-ois  eniTpeneiv  ras  eK\oyas  noie7a0at 
tu>v  fxeWivrwv  KadLcrraadai  els  r)]V  UpaTelav. 
The  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  informs 
Pope  Damasus  of  the  validity  of  the  election  of 
Nectarius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  as  having 
been  made  “ by  the  common  consent  of  all,  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  with  the  applause 
of  clergy  and  people:” — of  the  like  validity  of 
that  of  Flavian  to  Antioch,  because  “ canonically 
elected  by  the  assembled  bishops  ” ttjs  inapxlas 
Kal  tt}S  avaro\iKrjs  bioiK-fjtrews,  ndays  (rvp.tylfityov 
rrjs  ’E/c/cATjaa'as : — and  of  that  of  Cyril  to  Jeru- 
salem, because,  similarly,  n apa  rwv  rrjs  evapxlas 
XeipoTov-rjOeuTa  ( Epist . Synod,  ap.  Theodoret.  v. 
9).  Of  the  Councils  of  Carthage,  the  Second  (so 
called),  A.D.  390  (can.  xii.),  requires  the  consent 
of  the  primate  ; the  Third,  A.D.  397  (can.  xxxix.), 
three  bishops  at  least,  appointed  by  the  primate  ; 
the  Fourth,  a.d.  398  (can.  i.),  the  “ consensus 
clericorum  et  laicorum,”  and  the  “ conventus 
totius  provinciae  episcoporum,  maximeque  metro- 
politan! auctoritas  vel  praesentia.”  The  Council 
of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431  (can.  xix.),  secures  their 
right  to  the  bishops  of  Cyprus  as  against  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  but  as  not  being  within  his 
patriarchate.  And  that  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451 
(Act.  xvi.  Labbe,  iv.  817),  requires  the  consent  of 
all  or  the  major  part  of  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince, t b icvpos  e^ovros  tov  p.r)Tpono\iTOv  ; and 
affirms  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan  also  in 
Act.  xiii.  ( [ib . 713),  and  in  can.  xxv.  (ib.  768). 
Similar  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  the  metro- 
politan’s consent  is  borne  by  Pope  Innocent  I., 
“ Extra  conscientiam  metropolitan!  episcopi  nul- 
lus  audeat  ordinare  episcopum  ” ( Epist.  i.  c.  2, 
a.d.  402x417);  by  Boniface  I.  (Epist.  iii.  A.D. 
418x422);  by  Leo  the  Great  ( Epistt . Ixxxix. 
xcii.) ; by  Pope  Hilary  (Epist.  ii.  A.D.  461  x 468)  : 
by  Cone.  I'aurin.  can.  i.  a.d.  401 ; and  by  Cone. 
Arelat.  ii.  can.  v.  A.D.  452. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  enactments  respect- 
ing the  comprovincial  bishops,  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  metropolitans,  did  not  extinguish 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  people ; who  re- 
mained a real  power  for  many  centuries  still, 
and  continued  so  in  name  (in  the  West)  down  to 
the  12th  century.  The  Council  of  Nice  itself,  in 
dealing  with  the  Meletian  schism,  required  the 
choice  of  the  people  (el  6 A abs  aipdiro ),  as  well 
as  the  sanction  of  the  Alexandrian  metropolitan 
(< Tvveirt\py<pl£oi'Tos  Kal  eniacppayi^ovTos  tov  rrjs 
\We£ai 'Speias  ’ EmaKonov ),  in  case  a reconciled 


Meletian  bishop  was  appointed  to  a see  (Epist. 
Synod,  ap.  Theodoret.  i.  9,  Socrat.  i.  9).  St.  Atha- 
nasius, immediately  after  the  council,  was  elected 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  ty'fiQcp  tov  AaoD  navTos 
(St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxi.),  and  by  the  acclama- 
tion and  demand  of  nav  rb  n\i )0os  Kal  nas  d \abs 
rrjs  KadoXiKrjs  'EKKkya'ias  (Epist.  Synod.  Alex. 
ap.  Athanas.  Apol.  ii.) ; and  Peter,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  chosen  first  by  the  priests  and 
magistrates,  and  then  accepted  by  the  people 
(6  Aa&s  anas  Tais  eixp-q/xiais  itiyKovv  t^v  ySo- 
vffv,  Theodoret,  iv.  20) ; statements  which  indi- 
cate that  Alexandriau  elections  did  not  then  at 
any  rate-  possess  any  exceptional  character.  So 
also  Pope  Julius  (in  S.  A than.  Apol.)  condemns 
the  intrusion  of  Gregory  into  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, as  being,  1.  A stranger;  2.  Not  baptized 
there  ; 3.  Unknown  to  most ; 4.  Not  asked  for  by 
either  presbyters,  bishops,  or  people.  Later  still, 
the  rights  of  the  “ clerus  ” and  “ plebs  ” are  tes- 
tified by  a continuous  chain  of  witnesses  : as,  e.  g. 
by  the  Councils  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  can,  xviii., 
and  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  398,  can.  i. 
(both  above  quoted),  and  Cod.  Eccl.  African,  can. 
xiii.,  U7T&  n6\\o)v  — a multis  — xflPOTO,/€^a'^ai: 
and  again,  (1)  in  the  West,  by  Pope  Siricius  (a.d. 
394 x 398, Epist.  i.  c.  10,  “Si  eum  cleri  ac  plebis 
evocaverit  electio,”  and  this  either  to  presby- 
terate  or  episcopate);  Pope  Zosimus  (a.d.  417, 
Epist.  iii.)  ; Pope  Caelestinus  (a.d.  422  x 432, 
Epist . ii.  c.  5,  “ Cleri,  plebis,  et  ordinis  ”) ; Leo 
the  Great  (a.d.  440x461,  Epist.  lxxxiv.  “Cleri 
plebisque,”  and  the  metropolitan  to  decide  a 
disputed  election  ; — Epist.  Ixxxix.  “Vota  civium, 
testimonia  populorum,  honoratorum  arbitrium, 
electio  clericorum  ;” — Epist.  xcii.  “ A clericis 
electi,  a plebibus  expetiti,  a provincialibus  epi- 
scopis  cum  metropolitani  judicio  consecrati  ”)  : 
Pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  498  x 514,  Epist.  v.  c.  6) : 
Gregory  the  Great  (passim,  see  quotations  in  Tho- 
massin,  II.  ii.  10) ; by  the  form  itself  of  election 
in  the  Ordo  Romanus  (Bibl.  PP.  x.  104);  by  the 
system  of  Episcopi  Interventores  or  Intercessors , 
or,  later,  Visitatores , sent  down  to  the  vacant  see 
to  superintend  the  election,  and  not  only  existing 
in  Africa,  but  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  letters 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Hincmar,  &c.  &c.  [Inter- 
ventores  ; Visitatores]  ; by  St.  Jerome  (“  Spe- 
culator Ecclesiae  vel  episcopus  vel  presbyter,  qui 
a populo  electus  est,”  in  Ezech.  lib.  x.  c.  33  ; Opp. 
iii.  935) ; Optatus  (“  Suffragio  totius  populi.” 
lib.  i.) ; Sulpic.  Severus  (de  V.  B.  Martini , c.  vii. 
of  the  election  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  A.D.  371); 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Epist.  lib.  viii.  Ep.  5,  8,  9, 
of  the  election  of  the  metropolitan  of  Bourges, 
A.D.  472);  St.  Augustin  (Epist.  cx.  Opp.  ii.  691, 
of  the  election  of  nis  own  successor) ; by  Couno. 
of  Orleans  II.  a.d.  533,  can.  vii., — of  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  A.D.  535,  can.  ii., — of  Orleans  III.  A.D. 
538,  can.  iii. ; — and  (2)  in  the  East,  by  the  case  of 
Eustathius,  compelled  to  accept  the  see  of  Antioch, 
A.D.  325,  by  oi  apxi*p*7s  tc  Kal  iepe7s  Kal  anas 
6 A abs  6 <t>i\6xpiffTos,  x//77^>qt>  Koivrj  (Theodoret, 
i.  7) ; by  that  of  Eusebius  to  the  see  of  Caesarea 
in  Pontus,  A.D.  362,  6 Srjpos  anas  . . . &Kovra 
awapnacrauTes  . . . to7s  ’ Em<TK6nois  npoayyayov, 
T€\e<TQr\val  Te  y^iovv  Kal  KypvxOrjvai,  neiOot 
fZlav  avapi^avnes  (St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xix., 
condemning  also  the  carrying  such  elections 
Kara  (pparpelas  Kal  (Tvyyevelas)  ; by  that  of  Nec- 
tarius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381, 

J Koivrj  T7js  <rw65ov  (Sozom.  vii.  8),  but  also 
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apTTcurdeis  vtt b rov  Aaov  (Socrat.  v.  8) ; by  that 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  A.D.  397,  to  Constantinople, 
whom  5 fiaaiAevs  ’Apicdtiios  pcraireuTrerai,  to 
make  him  archbishop,  ^rityiapLaTi  Koivcp  d/mov 
tt dvroov,  KAripov  re  (prgii  Kal  A aov  (Socrat.  vi.  2)  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  recognition  by  Leo 
the  emperor  (a.  D.  457  x 474)  of  the  KArjpos  Kal 
t b Koivhv  (Eragr.  iii.  12);  and  abundant  other 
evidence,  of  which  some  will  occur  further  on. 

The  Laodicene  Council,  however,  A.D.  365  (as 
above  quoted),  took  the  first  step  towards  the 
ultimate  practical  extinction  of  really  popular 
elections  ; although  elections  by  acclamation, 
held  to  be  not  irregular  as  springing  from  a kind 
of  supposed  Divine  inspiration,  or  again  by  cries 
of  Dignus  or  *A |tos,  still  occurred:  as,  e.g.  in 
the  cases  mentioned  by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustin, 
Philostorgius,  Photius,  cited  by  Bingham,  IV.  ii. 
6 ; in  the  case  of  St.  Ambrose  himself  (Paulin,  in 
V.  8.  Ambros. ; Theodoret,  iv.  7 ; Sozom.  vi.  24) ; 
in  that  of  Sisinnius  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  426 
(Socrat.  vii.  26).  But  a general  suffrage  was 
from  that  time  gradually  superseded  as  the  ordi- 
nary rule  by  the  votes  of  the  rich  or  high  in 
station.  And  successive  councils  recognized  the 
practice,  up  to  the  time  when  Justinian  enacted 
it  by  express  law.  In  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.D.  431,  Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  complains 
that  his  opponent  sought  to  be  elected  by  the 
votes  of  rb  cre/avov  fiovAtvrdipiov  Kal  robs  A a,u- 
TTpordrovs  {. Epist . Cathol.  in  Cone.  Ephes.  Labbe 
iii.  7 64).  Leo  the  Great  and  the  Boman  Council, 
on  occasion  of  Flavian’s  condemnation  by  the 
Latrocinium  Ephesinum , A.D.  442,  write  in  his 
favour,  “Clero,  honoratis,  et  plebi,  consistenti 
apud  Constantinopolim  ” {Cone.  Chalced.  a.d.  451, 
p.  i.  c.  22  ; Labbe,  iv.  47).  And  the  same  Leo  also 
mentions  the  “ honorati  ” expressly,  although 
not  exclusively,  Epist.  lxxxix.  cvi.  Stephen  of ; 
Ephesus  {Cone.  Chalced.  Act.  xi. ; Labbe,  iv.  687) 
claims  to  have  been  appointed  by  forty  bishops 
of  Asia,  \p~r](f>(p  Kal  roov  Aapirpordroov  Kal  ruv 
Ao-ydBuv  Kal  tov  cvAafiecrrarov  irdvros  KAripov 
Kal  ru)V  Aoiircov  iravrcov  rgs  rrbAeus  rraaris.  And 
in  Act.  xvi.  of  the  same  council  (Labbe,  ib.  618), 
the  right  of  election  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
clergy,  the  KAgropes  Kal  Aa/a-n-poraroi  dt’Bpes , 
and  the  bishops,  “ all  or  most,”  of  the  province. 
Again  {ib.  p.  iii.  c.  21,  Labbe,  ib.  890),  the  people 
of  Alexandria  and  its  “ honorati  et  curiales  et 
naucleri,”  are  said  to  have  demanded  Timothy  as 
their  bishop ; while  Liberatus  {Breviar.  xiv.  xv.) 
affirms  that  Proterius,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bishop  upon  whom  Timothy  was  intruded,  was 
elected  by  the  “ nobiles  civitatis,”  which  he  also 
expresses  as  “ decreto  populi.”  Finally,  Justinian 
established  by  direct  law  that  the  KA-ppiKol  Kal 
irpuroL  rrjs  irdAecos  should  choose  three  persons, 
whenever  a vacancy  occurred,  of  whom  the  or- 
dainer  \i.  e.  the  metropolitan]  should  ordain  the 
one  who  in  his  judgment  was  the  best  qualified 
{Novell,  cxxiii.  c.  1,  cxxxvii.  c.  2,  and  Cod.  lib.  i. 
tit.  iii.  De  Episcopis,  1.  42).  The  2nd  Council  of 
Aries,  A.D.  452,  had  previously  adopted  a dif- 
ferent plan  for  attaining  the  same  end ; viz.  that 
the  bishops  should  choose  the  three  candidates, 
out  of  whom  the  “ clerici  vel  cives  ” were  to  _ 
select  one  (can.  liv.).  And  the  Spanish  Council 
of  Barcelona  subsequently,  a.d.  599,  so  far  varied 
the  rule  of  Justinian  as  to  enact  (after  the  pat- 
tern of  St.  Matthias’  election)  that  the  decision 
should  be  made  by  lot,  between  two  or  three, 


elected  by  the  “ clerus  et  plebs,”  and  presented 
to  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  (can.  iii.).  The 
common  phrase  in  St.  Gregory  the  Great’s  Letters 
is  “ clerus,  ordo,  et  plebs  j”  or,  “ clerus.  et  nobiles, 
ordo  et  plebs.” 

From  the  time  of  Justinian  onwards,  both  in 
East  and  West,  the  chief  power  in  the  election 
of  bishops,  on  the  Church  side,  inclined  to  the 
metropolitan,  but  as  choosing  with  the  compro- 
vincial bishops  from  three  candidates  elected  by 
the  principal  people,  clergy  and  laity,  of  the  see  ; 
the  whole  process,  however,  being  summarily 
overruled  upon  occasion  by  the  emperors ; as  also 
in  course  of  time,  and  much  more  continuously 
and  absolutely,  by  the  Frankish,  Spanish,  and 
Gothic  kings.  Before  this  time,  indeed,  both  Theo- 
dosius the  Great,  and  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
had  interfered  by  an  absolute  nomination  in  three 
several  appointments  to  the  see  of  Constantinople 
(Socrat.  vii.  8,  29,  40),  for  obvious  political 
reasons.  And  Valentinian  had  interfered  in  a 
like  manner  to  enforce  the  popular  demand  for 
the  consecration  of  St.  Ambrose  to  Milan  (Theo- 
doret, iv.  6).  But  such  interference  was  con- 
fessedly irregular,  had  been  expressly  condemned 
by  Can.  Apostol.  xxx.,  and  was  in  earlier  times  pro- 
tested against,  as,  e.  g.  by  St.  Athanasius  {Epist. 
ad  Solit.  V.  Agentes,  § 51,  Opp.  i.  375,  demanding, 
Iloios  Kav kv  dirb  rraAar'iov  Trdpir(:(rdai  r bv  ’Errl- 
(Tkottov).  But  from  the  6th  century  onwards,  in 
the  case  of  at  least  important  sees,  the  emperors, 
although  leaving  the  old  forms  of  election  intact, 
appear  to  have  commonly  interfered  to  make  (or 
at  the  very  least  to  sanction)  nominations  them- 
selves. St.  Gregory  the  Great  treats  the  sole 
imperatorial  nomination  in  such  cases  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  Instances  will  also  be  found,  both 
from  him  and  from  later  times,  down  to  Heraclius, 

: Justinian  II.,  Philippicus,  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus,  a.d.  754,  in  Thomassin,  II.  ii.  17  ; while 
the  2nd  Council  of  Nice,  A.d.  787,  protests  against 
such  lay  interference  uncompromisingly  (can.  iii. 
Tldaav  rrapa  dpxbvroov,  1 EmaKdirov , 

7rpe<rj8uTepot/,  $}  BiaKdvov,  6.Kvpov  peveiv).  Saracen 
conquerors,  as  might  be  expected,  interfered  in 
a like  manner:  as,  e.g.  in  Syria,  a.d.  736,  in  the 
case  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  (Thomassin,  II. 
ii.  17,  § 7).  But  it  remained  for  Nicephorus  II., 
A.D.  963  x 969,  to  enact  as  an  universal  law, 
that  no  bishop  whatever  should  be  elected  or 
consecrated  &vev  rgs  avrov  yvcipris  (Cedren. 
p.  658,  and  so  also  Zonaras) ; a law  however 
which  did  not  last  long.  Finally,  in  the  East,  the 
custom  settled  down  into  an  election  by  the 
clergy,  and  ultimately  only  by  the  comprovincial 
bishops,  of  three,  of  whom  in  such  cases  as  the 
see  of  Constantinople  the  emperor,  but  ordinarily 
the  metropolitan,  selected  one  (Morinus,  ii. 
193).  The  ancient  form  of  election  however, 
as  modified  by  Justinian,  still  held  its  ground  for 
a considerable  time.  In  the  case,  e.  g .,  of  Epi- 
phanius  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  528,  “ the  emperor 
(Justin)  and  empress,  the  magnates,  the  bishops, 
priests,  monks,  and  the  most  faithful  people,” 
concurred  {Epist.  Epiphan.  inter  Epistt.  Hormisd. 
Papae  post  Epist.  lxxi.,  Labbe  iv.  1534).  In  that 
of  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  634,  “ the 
clergy,  monks,  faithful  laics,  in  a word  all  the 
citizens”  (Sophron.  Epist.  ad  Sergium  Constan- 
tinop.  ap.  C<>ne.  Constantin.  A.D.  680,  Act.  xi. ; 
Labbe,  vi.  854).  In  that  of  Stephen  of  Larissa,  who 
was  chosen  out  of  three,  elected  by  the  “ clerus  * 
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and  “ pop  til  us;”  and  by  those  “ quorum  adsensus  | 
erat  ac.tui  necessarius,”  a.d.  531,  the  “ sancta  , 
provinciae  synodus  et  totius  civitatis  possessores 
omneque  corpus  Ecclesiae”;  and  (he  adds),„“com- 
muui  omnium  testimonio  ordinatus  sum  ” (Hoi-  | 
sten.  Collect . Rom.  pp.  6,  7).  While  the  council  j 
in  Trullo,  A.D.  691,  speaks  of  an  election  by  all 
the  bishops  of  the  province  as  the  “ ancient  cus- 
tom ” (can.  xxxix.)  : and  Joh.  Antioch.  ( Nomocan . 
tit.  vii.  in  Bibl.  Jur.  Can.  p.  610)  rules  that  a 
bishop  must  be  elected  by  the  metropolitan, 
and  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  either 
present  or  sending  a written  consent ; and  that  j 
such  elections  {ii<\oyas)  must  not  be  entrusted 
to  the  multitude  : and,  lastly,  Zonaras  and  Bal- 
samon,  glossing  the  older  canons  by  the  custom 
of  their  own  time,  exclude  the  “ clerus  et  plebs  ” 
altogether,  and  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 
metropolitan  and  bishops,  the  former  choosing 
the  “ dignissimus  ” out  of  three,  elected  by  the 
bishops  without  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan 
(according  to  Symeon  of  Thessalonica),  and  pre- 
sented by  them  to  him  (see  the  form  at  length 
in  Sym.  Thessai.  ap.  Morin,  ii.  149,  sq.).  Pro- 
bably the  emperor  really  determined  the  choice, 
wherever  his  power  enabled,  and  his  policy  in- 
clined, him  to  do  so ; while  as  a x-ule  he  left 
ordinary  cases  to  the  ordinary  methods.  See, 
however,  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  136,  169. 

In  the  West,  a like  retention  of  the  old  form  of 
election  ran  parallel  with  a gradual  increase  (less, 
apparently,  through  circumstances,  in  France 
than  elsewhere)  of  the  power  of  the  metro- 
politan, and  with  the  practical  assumption  of  a 
sole  nomination,  especially  in  France,  by  the 
king.  In  France,  the  Councils  of  Orleans  II., 
a.d.  533,  canons  i.  viii.,  of  Clermont,  a.d.  535, 
can.  ii.,  of  Orleans  III.,  A.D.  538,  can.  iii.,  specify 
the  “ clerici,  cives,”  bishops  of  the  province,  and 
metropolitan,  but  require  the  consent  of  all  the 
comprovincial  bishops  only  in  the  election  of  the 
metropolitan  himself.  But  in  the  Council  of  Or- 
leans V.,  A.D.  549,  canons  x.  and  xi.,  occurs  first 
the  significant  phrase,  “ cum  voluntate  regis 
although  still  “ juxta  electionem  cleri  ac  plebis,” 
and  with  consecration  by  the  metropolitan  and 
comprovincial  bishops,  and  with  a special  enact- 
ment that  “ nullus  invitis  detur  episcopus,  sed 
nec  per  oppressionem  potentium  personarum  . . . 
cives  aut  clerici  inclinentur and  although  also 
checked  almost  immediately  by  the  Council  of 
Paris  III.,  A.D.  557,  can.  ii.,  which  voids  the 
“ principis  imperium,”  if  against  the  will  of 
metropolitan  and  bishops.  Absolute  nominations 
by  the  kings,  however,  occur  earlier : e.  g.  under 
Theodoric  of  Austrasia,  A.D.  511  x 534  (Greg.  Tur. 
de  SS.  Patrum  VV.  c.  iii.).  And  compare  also 
the  appointment  to  the  see  of  Leon,  of  Paulus 
Leonensis,  by  Childebert  (F.  S.  Paul.  Leon.), 
a.d.  512.  The  issue  between  royal,  and  metro- 
politan or  ecclesiastical,  nominations  was  directly 
raised  a.d.  563,  in  the  case  of  Emerius,  bishop  of 
Saintes ; whom  the  king  (Charibert)  forced  upon 
the  see  in  defiance  of  the  metropolitan,  as  being 
his  predecessor  Lothaire’s  nominee  (Greg.  Tur. 
H.  E.  iv.  26).  And  Lothaire  II., — in  confirming 
a re-enactment  of  can.  ii.  of  the  second  Council  of 
Paris,  made  by  the  Council  of  Paris  V.  a.d.  615 
(can.  i.),  and  again  re-enacted  at  the  Council  of 
Rheims,  a.d.  625,  can.  xxv.,  and  at  the  Council 
of  Chalons,  a.d.  649,  can.  x., — requires  to  such 
elections,  made  “ a dei*o  et  populo,”  the  sub- 
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sequent  “ ordinatio  principis,”  with  no  other 
qualification  than  that  “ certe  si  de  palatio  eli- 
gitur  [episcopus],  per  meritum,  &c.,  ordinetur” 
(Mansi,  x.  543).  Thenceforward,  the  action  of 
the  people  of  the  diocese,  under  the  Frankish 
kings,  is  commonly  termed,  not  “ electio,”  but 
“ flagitatio  ” or  “ petitio,”  or  is  expressed  an 
“ suppliciter  postulamus,”  addressed  to  the  king. 
Regular  forms  for  the  donation  of  a bishopric  by 
the  king,  nominally  ‘‘  cum  consilio  episcoporum 
et  procerum  ” — in  Marculphus,  and  in  Sirmond 
(Cone.  Gallic,  ii.  Append. ; see  also  the  “ electio 
quo  modo  a clero  et  a populo  eligitur  episcopus 
in  propria  sede  cum  consensu  regis  archiprae- 
sulisque  omuiumque  populo  ” [sic],  in  Morinus, 
de  Ordin.  ii.  304) — exhibit  the  choice,  even  when 
made  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  metropolitan,  as  ultimately  and  in  effect 
made  by  the  king.  And  in  point  of  fact,  the 
bishops  were  ^o  nominated.  Carioman,  however, 
and  Pipin  (Cone.  Liptin.  a.d.  743,  and  Cone.  Suess. 
A.D.  744),  professed  to  restore  liberty  of  election 
to  the  Church.  And  a new  set  of  “ formulae” 
occurs  accordingly  (in  Baluz.  ii.  591,  and  in  Sir- 
mond), as  “usurpatae  post  restitutam  clectionum 
libertatem.'”  And  Charlemagne,  upon  the  advice 
of  Pope  Adrian,  that  he  should  leave  episcopal 
elections  to  the  “ clerus  et  plebs  ” according  to 
the  canons  (Cone.  Gallic,  ii.  96),  issued  a capitu- 
lary, A.D.  803  {Cone.  Aquisyran.  c.  ii.,  repeated  by 
Louis,  A.D.  816,  Capit.  Aquisgran.  c.  ii.),  consent- 
ing “ ut  episcopi  per  electionem  cleri  et  populi 
secundum  statuta  canonum  de  propria  dioecesi 
eligantur;”  but  he  did  so  as  granting  a grace, 
not  as  admitting  a right.  And  as  the  bishops  in 
point  of  fact  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the 
emperors  (see  e.  g.  Baluz.  ad  Cone.  Gall.  Narbon. 

р.  34,  and  ad  Capit.  ii.  1141),  and  no  choice 
could  be  made  save  by  the  emperor’s  special  per- 
mission (so  Gieseler,  and  this  as  late  as  Cone.  Va- 
lentin. a.d.  855,  can.  vii.),  and  special  privileges 
of  free  election  were  given  to  particular  churches 
(Baluz.  ib.),  which  imply  the  universality  of  the 
opposite  practice, — not  to  add  also  the  much 
disputed  but  after  all  possibly  genuine  grant  by 
Adrian  to  Charlemagne  (in  Gratian,  Hist.  63, 

с.  22)  of  an  absolute  right  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  investiture  of  all  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops in  all  provinces  of  his  empire, — it  is 
obvious  that  the  change  was  more  in  name  than 
in  reality  (as  indeed  the  “ formulae  ” themselves, 
as  above  in  Sirmond,  &c.,  shew),  until  at  least  the 
renewal  of  the  contest  after  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century  in  the  time  of  Hincmar.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  power  of  the  metropolitan  and 
the  right  of  free  election  were  continually  re- 
asserted, although  with  little  effect  (see  the 
councils  above  quoted,  from  that  of  Orleans  in 
533  to  that  of  Rheims  in  649) ; until  under 
Charlemagne’s  immediate  successors,  whose  right 
to  nominate  is  actually  recognized  at  the  Council 
of  Paris  VI.  a.d.  829  (can.  xxii.),  and  that  of 
Thionville  in  815  {Capit.  C tr.  Ca.lv.  tit.  ii.  c.  2), 
&c. ; and  this,  although  Carioman  and  Pipin  had 
both  of  them  professedly  restored  the  rights  of 
the  metropolitan  as  well  as  freedom  of  election 
(a.d.  742,  Capit.  c.  i.,  and  A.D.  755,  can.  ii.).  See 
the  whole  subject  carefully  treated  in  Henry  C. 
Lea’s  Studies  in  Church  History , pp.  81-90 
^Philad.  U.  S.  1869). 

In  Saxon  England,  king,  witan,  and  metro- 
politan appear  to  have  predominated,  although 
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the  first  gradually  became  as  a rule  the  real 
nominator*.  At  the  same  time,  the  canonical 
form  of  election  was  kept  up ; and  when  the  king 
was  weak  and  the  Church  strong,  it  occasionally 
became  a reality.  The  Kentish  and  Northumbrian 
kings  agreed  in  choosing  Wighard,  but  accepted 
Theodore,  A.D.  668,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  upon  Wighard’s  unex- 
pected death  at  Rome  (Baed.  H.  E.  iii.  29,  iv.  1). 
Northumbrian  kings  and  witenagemots  adjudi- 
cated the  various  disputes  about  Wilfrid’s  sees. 
And  Theodore  and  a synod  of  bishops  chose  and 
consecrated  Cuthbert  to  the  see  of  Lindisfarne, 
a.d.  684,  but  “ sub  praesentia  Regis  Ecgfridi  ” 
(id.  iv.  28).  Wihtred’s  privilege,  a.d.  696  x 716, 
in  its  genuine  form  refers  to  Kent  and  to  abbats 
and  presbyters,  not  to  England  at  large,  or  to 
bishops  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Counc.  iii.  238-247). 
And  Agatho’s  privilegium  to  the  “ congregatio  ” 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul’s,  a.d-.  673x681,  to 
elect  their  own  bishop,  is  a forgery  ( [ib . 161). 
On  the  other  hand  (although  no  doubt  contem- 
porary both  with  the  Carlovingian  nominal  re- 
storation of  liberty  of  election  in  France,  and  with 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom), 
Alcuin’s  letters,  “ ad  Fratres  Eboracenses,”  of 
Aug.  796,  before  the  election  of  Eanbald  to  York, 
distinctly  affirm,  that  “ hucusque  sancta  Ebo- 
racensis  Ecclesia  in  electione  sua  inviolata  per- 
mansit,”  adding,  “ videte  ne  in  diebus  vestris 
maculetur — imply  that  Alcuin  himself  had  a 
voice  in  the  election ; — and  urgently  exhort  the 
York  clergy  to  elect  a proper  person,  if  he  him- 
self cannot  come  in  time  for  the  election  ( Epistt . 
54,  55,  Migne ; 48,  49,  Froben.).  “ Profes- 
siones,”  also,  of  a little  later  date,  distinctly 
assert  an  election  by  the  diocese  : e.  g.  that  of 
Beornmod  of  Rochester,  A.D.  805,  or  a year  or 
two  earlier, — “ electus  ab  Ethelardo  archiepi- 
scopo  et  a servis  Domini  in  Cantia  constitute  ” 
(in  Wharton,  A.  S.), — and  that  of  a bishop  of 
Lichfield  (probably  Kynferth,  A.D.  833  x 836), 
“ quoniam  me  tota  Ecclesia  provinciae  nostrae 
sibi  in  episcopatus  officium  elegerunt  ” ( Cotton 
MSS.  Cleop.  E.  1), — and  that  of  Helmstan  of  Win- 
chester, a.d.  838,  “ a sancte  et  Apostolice  sedis 
dignitate  et  ab  congregatione  civitatis  Wentanae 
necnon  Ethel[wulfi]  regis  et  totius  gentis  occi- 
dentalium  Saxonum  ad  episcopalis  officii  gradum 
electus  ” (ibS), — and  that  of  Deorlaf  of  Hereford, 
a.d.  857x866,  “quoniam  me  tota  congregatio 
Herefordensis  Ecclesiae  sibi  in  officium  episcopale 
elegerunt  ” (App.  ad  Text.  Toff.).  In  a little 
later  times,  we  find  Odo  made  archbishop,  a.d. 
942,  by  the  “ regia  voluntas,”  followed  by  the 
“ assensus  episcoporum  ” (Will.  Malm.  G.  P.  A. 
i.) ; Dunstan,  a.d.  960,  made  so  by  Edgar  (id.  ib .), 
but  with  an  election  also  by  acclamation  accord- 
ing to  his  Life  ; and  Living,  A.D.  1013,  “ suffragio 
Regis  Ethelredi  ” (W.  Malm.  ib.).  And  in  the 
time  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  Aelfric  is  elected 
by  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  but  set  aside  by  the 
king  in  favour  of  Robert,  made  archbishop 
“ regis  munere  ” ( V.  Eadvj.  ed.  Luard,  pp.  399, 
400).  By  that  time  the  election  by  the  “ clerus 
et  plebs  ” of  the  diocese,  so  far  as  it  still  sur- 
vived at  all,  had  gradually  shrivelled  up  into  an 
election  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  clergy  of  the 
cathedral, — a process  materially  accelerated  by 
the  monastic  character  of  the  chapters,  coupled 
with  the  monastic  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
abbats, — but  which  was  also  perpetually  set  aside 


by  the  necessity  of  the  royal  consent,  running 
naturally  into  a right  of  royal  nomination.  See 
also  the  evidence  collected  by  Freeman,  Hist,  of 
. Norm.  Cong.  ii.  61,  117,  and  571-577.  The  case 
of  the  see  of  Rochester  was  exceptional,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  claiming,  and  fre- 
! quently  obtaining,  the  right  of  nomination  to 
! that  see,  as  against  the  crown,  until  the  days  of 
King  John. 

In  Spain,  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  the 
election  of  the  kings  preserved  and  extended 
also  their  own  power,  and  among  other  things,  in 
episcopal  elections.  The  Council  of  Toledo  X., 
A.D.  656,  for  instance,  elected  a metropolitan  of 
Braga  (the  former  bishop  being  deposed  for  in- 
continence) without  consulting  the  diocese.  See 
however  Dunbar,  Hist.of  Spain  and  Portugal,  bk. 
ii.  c.  ii.,  who  rather  leans  towards  the  royal  power 
in  such  elections.  Ultimately  the  king  and  the 
metropolitan  of  Toledo  seem  to  have  acquired 
practically  a joint  power  of  nomination.  Cone. 
Tolet.  XII. , a.d.  681,  empowers  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  as  primate,  to  consecrate  at  Toledo, 
“ quoscunque  regalis  potestas  elegerit  et  jam 
dicti  Toletani  episcopi  judicium  dignos  esse  pro- 
baverit  ” (can.  vi.).  And  see  also  the  history  of 
King  Witiza,  a.d.  701-710.  Martin  of  Braga 
too,  distinctly  says  that  the  people  are  not  to 
elect  bishops. 

In  Italy,  also,  the  royal  power  gradually 
overruled  without  superseding  the  older  canoni- 
cal form  of  election.  But  that  the  latter  con- 
. tinued  in  all  ordinary  cases,  save  that  the  metro- 
I politan’s  influence  and-  veto  had  grown  more 
1 powerful,  is  palpable  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great’s 
letters.  On  the  other  hand,  Odoacer,  a.d.  476- 
483,  with  the  “ advice  ” of  Pope  Simplicius,  for- 
, bade  the  election  of  a bishop  of  Rome  without 
j his  (the  king’s)  consent.  And  the  interference 
of  (the  Arian)  Theodoric  in  the  disputed  election 
of  Pope  Symmachus,  A.D.  501,  was  both  asked  for 
! and  submitted  to ; although  it  called  forth  En- 
■ nodius’  Apologetic  Letter,  and  also  a protest  from 
j the  Cone.  Palm.  a.d.  502,  which  declared  Odoacer’s 
law  invalid.  Yet  the  Gothic  kings  continued  to 
j exercise  such  a power.  Theodoric  appointed  suc- 
cessive popes  during  his  reign,  down  to  Felix  III. 
a.d.  526  (Greenwood,  Cat'ned.  Pet.  iii.  c.  4).  And 
Athalaric  issued  regulations  about  papal  elec-, 
tions  on  occasion  of  the  outrageous  simony  that 
attended,  the  accession  of  John  II.  a.d.  533 
(Cassiod.  ix.  15).  And  not  only  so,  but  the 
j Greek  emperors,  when  they  recovered  Italy, 

| exercised  it  likewise ; so  that,  e.  g.  Gregory  the 
. Great,  a.d.  590,  after  due  election  by  the  “ clerus, 

| senatores,  populusque  Romanus,”  still  required 
; the  “ praeceptio  ” of  the  emperor  Maurice  to 
; complete  his  election  (Jo.  Diac.  in  V.  Greg.  M. 
j lib.  i.  ep.  39,  40).  And  Pipin  and  Charlemagne 
j fell  heirs  to  the  like  “ jus  et  potestatem  eli- 
| gendi  pontincem  : ” for  all  which  see  details 
; under  Pope.  The  election  of  the  pope  in- 
| deed  remained  like  other  elections  of  the  kind, 

; until  the  decree  of  the  Cone.  Pom.  of  a.d.  1059 
; under  Nicholas  II.  (for  which  see  Gieseler,  ii.  369, 
Eng.  transl.) ; which  itself  was  a change  ana- 
j logous  to  the  contemporary  changes  elsewhere. 

In  brief,  then,  during  this  period,  the  old 
j canonical  diocesan  election  continued  throughout 
j the  Western  Church  as  the  right  and  proper  mode 
: or  election ; but  (1)  was  in  itself  gradually  ab- 
, sorbed  into  a vote  of  the  cathedral  clergy  (“  electic 
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clericorum  est,  petitio  plebis,”  is  the  utmost 
allowed  in  Gratian,  Deer.  i.  dist.  62),  and  (2)  was 
overruled  perpetually  by  the  royal  nomination, 
which  itself  was  concurrent  with  but  commonly 
superseded  the  consent  of  metropolitan  and  com- 
provincial bishops. 

For  special  conditions  attending  the  election 
of  metropolitans,  and  for  the  relation  ot  the 
metropolitans  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  matter, 
see  Metropolitan,  Patriarch. 

At  what  times  special  questions  arose  respect- 
ing the  qualifications  which  gave  a right  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  a bishop — how  such  questions 
were  determined — in  what  way  votes  were  ac- 
tually taken — and  other  questions  of  like  detail 
— there  remains  no  evidence  to  shew  : except 
that  we  may  infer  from  such  accounts  as  e.  g. 
that  in  Synesius,  Epist.  67,  that  where  there  was 
a popular  assembly  ordinarily  acting  in  other  and 
civil  matters,  such  assembly  acted  also,  at  first, 
in  the  choice  of  a bishop.  Synesius’  description 
also  illustrates  forcibly  the  ox^oi  of  the  Laodicene 
Council,  the  women  being  preeminently  noisy  on 
the  occasion,  and  even  the  children. 

0.  Who  were  eligible. — Such  being  the  electors, 
it  follows  next  to  consider  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  were  to  be  elected.  The  general  dis- 
qualifications for  the  clerical  office — such  as,  e.  g. 
digamy,  clinic  baptism,  heretical  baptism,  the 
having  been  a demoniac,  or  done  public  penance, 
or  lapsed,  the  occupations  of  pleader,  soldier,  play- 
actor, usurer,  the  being  a slave,  or  illegitimate, 
the  having  any  of  his  own  immediate  family  still 
unconverted  heathens,  &c.  &c.  — will  be  best 
treated  under  Presbyters,  Clergy,  or  the  se- 
veral subjects  themselves.  The  special  conditions 
of  eligibility  for  a bishopric  were,  (1)  that  the 
candidate  should  be,  acc.  to  Apost.  Constit.  ii.  1, 
fifty  years  of  age ; but  acc.  to  Cone.  Neocaes. 
a.d.  314  (requiring  30  for  a presbyter,  on  the 
ground  of  St.  Luke  iii.  23 — a canon  adopted  by 
the  Church  universal),  and  acc.  to  similar  later 
canons  (Are lot.  IY.  a.d.  475,  can.  i.,  Agath. 
a.d.  506,  can.  xvii.,  Aurelian.  II J.  A.D.  533, 
can.  vi.,  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  581,  can.  xx. ; and  again, 
Justin.  Novell,  cxxxiii.  1 ; and  again,  Charlemagne 
at  Aix,  a.d.  789,  Capit.  i.  49,  and  at  Frankfort, 
a.d.  794,  can.  xlix.),  the  age  of  30  only  was  in- 
sisted on.  And  so  also  Balsamon.  Photius  in 
one  place  (ap.  Suicer)  says  35,  which  is  likewise 
Justinian’s  rule  in  another  Novel  (cxxvii.  1).  And 
Siricius  and  apparently  Zosimus  (Sir.  ad  Himer. 
Epist.  1 § 9,  Zos.  ad  Hesych.  Epist.  1,  § 3,  a de- 
tailed lex  annalis  in  both  cases)  place  the  mini- 
mum at  45.  Special  merits,  however  (St.  Chrys. 
Horn,  in  1 Tim.  x.  xi.),  and  the  precedent  of 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  12 ; and  see  St.  Ignat. 
ad  M -gnes.  3,  speaking  of  veai-rept/d)  ra£is  — a 
youthful  appointment),  repeatedly  set  aside  the 
rule  in  practice  (see  instances  in  Bingh.  II.  x.  1)  : 
as,  e.  g.  in  the  well-known  case  of  St.  Athanasius, 
apparently  not  much  more  than  23  when  conse- 
crated bishop.  (2)  That  he  should  be  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church  to  which  he  was  to  be  con- 
secrated,— air’  avrov  tov  iepareiou — ‘"de  proprio 
clero”  (so  Pope  Julius,  Epist.  ad  Orient,  ap.  S. 
Athanas.  Apol.  ii. ; Pope  Caelestinus,  Epist.  ii.  c.  4 ; 
Pope  Hilary,  Epist.  i.  c.  3 ; Leo  M.,  Epist.  lxxxiv. ; 
Gregory  the  Great  repeatedly ; and  as  part  of 
the  o'id  canonical  rule,  the  Capit.  of  Charle- 
magne above  quoted,  ‘‘de  propria  dioecesi)”  : — a 
rule  likewise  repeatedly  broken  under  pressure 


of  circumstances,  special  merit  in  the  candidate, 
the  condition  of  the  diocese  itself,  &c.,  and  by 
translations,  so  far  as  translations  were  allowed ; 
but  one  also  enforced  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
so  long  as  the  voice  and  testimony  of  the  people 
| of  the  diocese  was  an  important  element  in  the 
election,  and  on  like  grounds  disregarded  in  pro- 
portion as  metropolitan,  or  still  more  royal, 
nominations  became  predominant.  St.  Jerome’s 
| well-known  statement  about  Alexandria  seems 
' to  speak  of  it  as  almost  a special  privilege  of  that 
see  from  early  times:  which  it  plainly  was  not. 
If  the  presbyter  chosen  was  not  of  the  diocese 
itself,  the  consent  of  his  own  bishop  was  requisite 
(Cone.  Nicaen.  can.  xvi.  &c.  &c. ; and  see  below, 
111.  1,  a,  x.).  (3)  That  he  should  be  a presbyter, 
or  a deacon  at  the  least,  and  not  become  a bishop 
per  saltum,  but  go  through  all  the  interstitia  or 
several  stages ; — also  at  first  an  ecclesiastical 
custom,  grounded  on  the  fitness  of  the  thing 
(e.g.  Pope  Cornelius  “ non  ad  episcopatum  subitc 
pervenit  sed  per  omnia  ecclesiastica  ofticia,”  &c. 
and  again,  “ cunctis  religionis  gradibus  ascendit,’* 
j St.  Cjrpr.  Epist.  52  al.  55;  and  similarly  Greg. 
Naz.  Otat.  xx.  of  St.  Basil ; and  so  repeatedly 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  objecting  to  a layman 
being  made  bishop),  but  turned  into  a canon  by 
: Cone.  Sardic.  A.D.  347,  can.  x.  (Kad’  (ekclcttov 
Bad/ahv,  k.t.A.,  and  naming  reader,  deacon,  priest ; 

; the  object  being  to  exclude  neophytes),  and  by 
j some  later  provincial  councils  (Cone.  Aurelian. 
III.  a.d.  538,  can.  vi. ; Bracar.  I.  A.D.  563,  can. 
xxxix. ; Barcinon.  II.  A.D.  599,  can.  iii.)  : and  so 
Leo  the  Great  (admitting  deacons  however  on 
the  same  level  with  priests),  “ Ex  presbyteris 
ejusdem  Ecclesiae  vel  ex  diaconibus  optimus  eli- 
I gatur  ” ( Epist.  lxxxiv.  c.  6): — broken  likewise 
i perpetually  under  special  circumstances  (see 
Morin,  de  Sacr.  Ordin.  III.  xi.  2).  Instances  of 
deacons,  indeed,  advanced  at  once  to  the  epi- 
! scopate,  are  numerous,  and  scarcely  regarded  as 
| irregular,  beginning  with  St.  Athanasius  (see  a 
list  in  Bingh.  II.  x.  5 ; but  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 

xxi.  speaks  of  St.  Athanasius  as  iracrav  rrjv  ruv 
| fSa.9fj.wv  CLKoAovdtav  Sie|eA0wj').  But  the  case 

of  a reader  also  is  mentioned  in  St.  Aug.  (Epist. 
cxlii.),  and  of  a subdeacon  in  Liberatus  (Breviar. 

xxii. ).  And  although  expressly  forbidden  by  Jus- 
tinian (Novell,  vi.  1,  cxxiii.  1,  cxxxvii.  1)  and  by 

J Cone.  Arelat.  IV.  a.d.  455,  can.  ii.,  yet  the  well- 
known  cases  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  and 
others,  prove  the  admissibility  of  even  a layman, 
if  under  the  circumstances — as,  e.  g.  by  reason 
of  the  sudden  acclamation  of  the  people — such  a 
choice  was  held  to  be  “voluntate”  or  “judicio 
Dei  ” (Hieron.  in  Jonam.  iii.  Opp.  iii.  1489  ; Pon- 
tius, in  V.  S.  Cypr. ; Paulin,  in  V.  S.  Ambros.  iii. ; 
&c.).  Instances  may  also  be  found  in  the  Alex- 
andrian church  (Renaudot,  ap.  Denzinger,  Bit. 
Orient.  145,  146).  And  the  rubric  in  the  Xes- 
torian  Pontifical  expressly  admits  the  possibility 
of  a bishop  elect  being  a deacon  as  well  as  a 
presbyter  (Denzinger,  ib.  146).  At  the  same  time 
there  is  the  well-known  case  of  the  patriarch 
Photius,  deposed,  because  ordained  on  rive  suc- 
cessive days  respectively  monk,  reader,  subdea- 
con, deacon,  priest,  and  on  the  sixth  day  bishep 
(Cone.  Nicaen.  II.  a.d.  787,  can.  iv.).  See  also 
under  Advocate  of  the  Church.  But  then  (4) 
such  candidate  was  not  to  be  a neophyte  (1  Tim. 
iii.  6),  or  a heathen  i-ecently  baptized,  who  had  not 
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yet  been  tried  (Apost.  Can.  lxxx. ; Cone.  Nicaen. 
can.  ii. ; Cone.  Laodic..  a.d.  365,  can.  iii.)  : but  one 
converted  at  least  a year  before  (Cone.  Aurelian. 
III.  A.D.  538,  can.  vi.) ; or  who  had  been  a reader, 
or  a subdeacoa,  or  (acc.  to  one  copy)  a deacon  for 
a year  (Cone.  Bracar.  II.  a.d.  563,  can.  xx.);  or 
acc.  to  yet  another  provincial  council  (Epaon. 
A.D.  517,  can.  xxxvii.),  at  the  least  “ praemissa 
religione.”  Yet  here  too  special  circumstances 
were  held  to  justify  exceptions ; as  in  the  case  of 
St,  Cyprian  himself,  “ adhuc  neophytus  ” (Pont. 
ib.)  ; of  St.  Ambrose  and  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
in  Pontus,  not  yet  baptized  (Theodoret,  iv.  7, 
Socrat.  iv.  30,  Sozom.  vi.  24,  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
xix.)  ; of  Nectarius,  r^v  /ulv(Ttlkt]v  iadr/Ta  eri 
7j/u(f)ie(rjuejyo9,  &c.  (Sozom.  vii.  8).  And  all  these 
are  cases  of  immediate  consecration  ; the  later 
practice  of  ordaining  to  each  step  on  successive 
days,  in  order  to  keep  the  letter  while  breaking 
the  spirit  of  the  rule,  dating  no  earlier  than 
the  case  of  Photius  above  mentioned  (Bingh.  II. 
x.  7).  (5)  Apost.  Can.  xxi.  permits  the  consecra- 
tion of  one  made  a eunuch  by  cruelty,  or  born 
so ; and  (ib.  lxxvii.)  of  one  maimed  or  diseased  j 
in  eye  or  leg : but  (ib.  lxxviii.)  forbids  it  in  the 
case  of  a deaf  or  dumb  person.  (6)  Lastly,  the  [ 
bishop  who  was  appointed  Interventor  to  a see  j 
during  the  vacancy  was  pro  hue  vice  ineligible  i 
to  that  see.  [Interventores.]  It  remains  to 
add  (7)  that  the  candidate’s  own  consent  was 
not  at  first  held  to  be  requisite,  but  that  in  many  j 
cases  consecration  was  forced'  upon  him  aKovra  ; 
as  in  the  instances  in  Bingh.  IY.  vii.  2 : to  which 
may  be  added  others,  as,  e.  g.  that  of  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  in  Pontus,  A.D.  362  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  | 
xix.).  And  Apost.  Can.  xxxvi.  orders  the  excom- 
munication of  a bishop  who  refuses  the  charge  of 
the  people  assigned  to  him.  But  first  St.  Basil 
( :d  Amphiloch.  x.)  exempts  those  who  in  such  a 
case  had  “ sworn  ” — bp.vvoines  pd]  Karabex^cdai 
t)]v  x^lP°'T0viav’  Ana  afterwards  the  emperors 
Leo  and  Majorian  forbade  forced  ordinations  alto- 
gether (Novel,  ii.  in  Append,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  vi.  : 
34).  And  similarly  Pope  Simplicius  (Epist.  ii.), 
and  Cone.  Aurelian.  III.  A.D.  538  (can.  vii.).  At 
the  same  time  the  law  of  Leo  and  Anthemius 
(Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  iii.  De  Episcopis,  1.  31) 
describes  the  “ nolo  episcopari  ” temper  proper  to 
oue  to  whom  a bishopric  is  offered — “ ut  quaeratur 
cogendus,  rogatus  recedat,  invitatus  refugiat,  sola 
illi  suffragetur  necessitas  obsequendi and  that 
“ profecto*  indignus  est  sacerdotio,  nisi  fuerit  or- 
dinatus  invitus.”  And  so  the  Fathers  generally 
(Thomassin,  II.  ii.  65).  j 

y.  Time,  mode , and  place  of  election. — Further, 
(1)  the  election  was  ordered  to  be  made,  and  the 
new  bishop  consecrated,  ivrbs  rpiUv  p.'fjv a>v,  un- 
less delay  was  unavoidable,  by  Cone.  Chalced. 
A.D.  431,  can.  xxv.  And  the  alleged  practice  at 
Alexandria  (doubtless  from  the  special  character 
of  the  place  already  mentioned)  was  to  elect  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  the  last  bishop,  and 
before  he  was  interred  (Epiphan.  Haer.  lxix.  § 11, 
Liberat.  Breviar.  xx.,  and  see  Socrat.  vii.  7) ; a 
practice  followed  in  one  instance,  that  of  Proclus, 
A.D.  434—447,  at  Constantinople  also  (Socrat.  vii. 
40).  The  time  allowed  in  Africa,  however,  was 
much  longer,  the  episcopus  interventor  being  only 
superseded  if  he  allowed  the  election  to  be  de- 
layed beyond  a year  (Cone.  Carthag.  Y.  a.d.  398, 
can.  iii. ; Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afric.  lxxiv.).  On 
the  other  hand,  Cone.  Bom.  a.d.  606,  to  prevent 


bishops  nominating  their  own  successors,  for- 
bids election  until  the  third  day  after  the  last 
bishop’s  death.  (2)  Such  election  was  not  to 
take  place  iirl  irapovaia  aKpocop-evuv — “ in  the 
presence  of  the  hearers,”  i.  e.  the  class  of  cate- 
chumens so  called  (Cone.  Laodic.  a.d.  365,  can. 

v. ) ; probably  because  accusations  might  on  such 
occasions  be  brought  forward  against  clergy. 
(3)  Later  canon  law  (Greg.  IX.  Decretal.  I.  vi. 
De  Elect,  et  Electi  Potest,  c.  42)  specifies  three 
modes  of  electing ; scil.  by  “ compromissarii  ” 
(delegates  by  whose  act  the  body  of  electors 
bound  themselves  to  abide),  by  scrutiny  of  votes, 
by  “inspiration”  (if  the  electors  agree  in  an 
unanimous  and  unpremeditated  choice).  Of  these 
three,  compromissarii  are  mentioned  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  although  not  under  that  name  (Epist. 
iii.  35).  And  election  by  acclamation  was  (as  we 
have  seen)  not  unknown.  The  other  was  of  course 
the  ordinary  way,  viz.  by  some  kind  or  other  of 
scrutiny  of  votes.  (4)  The  election  was  properly 
to  take  place  in  the  diocese  itself  (whereas  “ com- 
promissarii ” might  be  sent  elsewhere  to  perform 
it),  that  the  people  might  be  able  to  give  their 
testimony  (St.  Cypr.  Epist.  lx  vii.).  Cone.  Aure- 
lian. IV.  a.d.  541,  can.  v.,  &c.  &c.,  refer  to  the  place 
of  ordination,  for  which  see  below.  So  long  as  that 
also  took  place  in  the  diocesan  cathedral  (see  e.  g. 
St.  Aug.  Epist.  261,  and  below),  so  long  no  doubt 
the  election  took  place  there  likewise.  But  even 
when  the  ordination  came  to  be  transferred  to 
the  metropolitan  see,  the  election  still  remained 
commonly  as  to  be  done  on  the  spot  itself. 
[Interventores  ; Visitatores.] 

2.  Confirmation. — The  bishop  elect  was  next 
to  be  confirmed,  viz.  by  the  metropolitan.  And 
so  far  as  such  confirmation  merely  referred  to  the 
metropolitan’s  share  in  the  election,  it  would 
certainly  seem  to  follow  from  Cone.  Nicaen.  can. 

vi.  (KparciTco  p tuv  ir\ei6vicv  if/rjcpos),  from  Cone. 
Antioch,  a.d.  341,  can.  xix.  (repeating  the  Nicene 
canon),  and  even  from  so  late  a witness  as  Cone, 
Arelat.  II.  A.D.  452,  can.  v.,  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  canonically  the  voice  of  the  majority 
of  bishops  was  final.  At  the  same  time,  a cer- 
tain right  of  ratification  is  assigned  to  the  me- 
tropolitan, even  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  itself.  And  it  certainly  seems  that  the 
metropolitan  in  course  of  time,  practically,  if 
not  expressly,  came  to  have  a veto.  So,  e.  g. 
Pope  Hilary,  a.d.  465,  Epist.  ii.  c.  1.  In  the 
form  of  election,  however,  in  Sym.  of  Thessal., 
the  bishops  alone  vote  at  all,  the  metropoli- 
tan not  being  even  present.  [Metropolitan.] 
So  likewise  with  the  patriarch,  later  still  (see, 
however,  for  both,  Cone.  Chalced.  A.D.  451,  Act. 
xvi.,  Labbe,  iv.  818,  and  Patriarch).  But  from 
no  doubt  the  earliest  times,  and  corresponding 
to  the  proof  ( doKipacria ) required  in  1 Tim.  iii. 
7,  10,  something  must  have  existed  like  the 
enactment  of  Cone.  Garth.  IV.  so  called : “ Qui 
episcopus  ordinandus  est,  antea  examinetur,  si 
natura  sit  prudens,  si  docibilis,  si  moribus  tern 
peratus,  &c.,  si  litteratus,  si  in  lege  Domini  in- 
structus,  si  in  Scripturarum  sensibus  cautus,  s. 
in  dogmatibus  ecclesiasticis  exercitatus ; et  ante 
omnia,  si  fidei  documenta  verbis  simplicibus 
asserat,  id  est,  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum 
Sanctum  unum  Deum  esse  confirmans,”  &c.  &c. 
So  also  Theodoret  (in  1 Tim.  v.  22), — ’E£eTd£et*' 
yap  nporepov  XPV  T°v  X'eiP0T0V0VP'*v0v  Ti>v 

eld ’ ovtus  naXeiv  eV  avrbv  tV  x«P‘*'  t °v  Uyev- 
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uaros.  See  also  the  Apost.  Constit .,  and  the  de- 
scription in  the  Greek  Pontificals  of  the  bishop 
to  he  consecrated,  as  already  \n ro\f/'f)<pios  kcl\ 
i(TT(ps(cpcvos  = elect  and  confirmed.  Certainly, 
from  the  4th  century  onward,  the  confirmation 
was  a distinct  technical  act,  following  upon  the 
election ; so  far  distinct,  indeed,  that  in  time 
(from  the  4th  century  itself  according  to  De 
Marca,  de  Cone.  Sacerd.  et  Tmp.  VIII.  ii.  1 ; but 
Van  Espen,  Jur.  Eccl.  Univ.  I.  xiv.  1,  § 7, 
more  probably  refers  it  to  the  11th  or  12th) 
confirmation  was  held  to  confer  upon  the 
bishop  not  yet  consecrated  the  power  of  juris- 
diction, but  not  that  of  order.  Justinian  enacts 
that  a bishop  elect  shall  carefully  peruse  the 
“ rules  laid  down  by  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,”  and  shall  then  be  interrogated  by  his 
ordainer  ( i . e.  the  metropolitan)  whether  he  is 
competent  to  keep  them  ; and  upon  his  solemn 
profession  accordingly,  and  after  a solemn  admo- 
nition, shall  then  be  ordained.  And  so  we  find 
Gregory  the  Great,  A.D.  596  ( Epist . vii.  19),  de- 
siring the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  to  summon 
into  his  presence  the  bishop  elect  of  Ariminum 
(elected  by  “ clerus  et  plebs  ”),  and  to  examine 
him ; and  if  “ ea  in  eo  quae  in  textu  Heptatici 
morte  mulctata  sunt,  minime  fuerint  reperta, 
atque  fidelium  personarum  relatione  ejus  vobis 
quidem  vita  placuerit,  ad  nos  eum  cum  decreti 
pagina,  vestrae  quoque  addita  testificationis  epi- 
stola,  destinate,  quatenus  a nobis  . . . consecretur 
antistes.”  So  again  in  Carlovingian  times,  two 
centuries  and  a half  later,  upon  the  election 
of  Gillebert  to  the  see  of  Chalons  sur  Marne, 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  with  the  other 
bishops  of  the  province,  or  their  vicars,  the 
abbats,  canons,  monks,  presbyters,  deacons,  and 
subdeacons,  being  assembled  at  Chiersi  (near 
Laon) — the  archbishops  of  Rouen,  Tours,  and 
Sens,  being  also  present — the  “ clerus,  ordo,  et 
plebs”  of  Chalons  presented  the  decree  of  election 
to  Hincmar  and  his  fellow-bishops,  and  (after  an 
explanation  respecting  a previous  election  that 
had  been  set  aside)  declared  the  unanimous  con- 
sent to  it  of  the  “ canonici,  monachi,  parochi,  et 
nobiles”  of  the  diocese.  Thereupon  Hincmar 
interrogated  the  bishop  elect  respecting  his 
country,  condition,  literary  proficiency,  and  past 
ordinations ; and  ascertained  that  he  had  not 
been  “ conductor  alienarum  rerum,  nec  turpia 
lucra  vel  exactiones  sive  tormenta  in  hominibus 
exercens ;”  and  further,  as  he  had  held  some 
court  office,  that  his  accounts  with  the  king  were 
settled ; to  the  former  of  which  points  certain 
clerici  and  noble  laymen  bore  testimony,  while 
for  the  latter  he  produced  a royal  letter,  duly 
sealed,  and  containing  also  an  intimation  of  the 
royal  wish  for  his  consecration.  Testimonies  of  a 
bishop  and.  certain  monks  to  his  good  behaviour 
were  then  produced ; and  the  consent  of  the 
archbishop  of  Tours  was  given  to  the  transfer 
into  another  province  of  one  born  and  ordained 
at  Tours.  Hincmar,  then,  with  the  archbishop 
of  Tours  as  his  assessor,  desired  the  candidate  to 
read,  or  listen  to,  and  promise  to  keep,  the  Pas- 
toral of  Gregory  the  Gi'eat,  the  Canons,  and  the 
rules  usually  given  by  the  oi'dainer  to  the  or- 
dained, and  which  were  subsequently  given  to 
him  in  wi’iting ; and  to  widte  out  and  subsci'ibe 
the  Creed,  and  hand  it  so  subscidbed  to  the  me- 
tropolitan. The  written  consents  of  the  absent 
bishops  were  then  produced  and  read,  and  the 


day  and  place  of  consecration  fixed  {Cone.  Gallic. 
Sirmond,  ii.  651).  See  also  the  Ordinals  in 
Martene  (ii.  386)  and  Morinus  (de  Sac.  Ord.  ii.). 
A professio,  i.  e.  at  fii'st  both  of  his  faith  and  of 
canonical  obedience  to  his  ai'chbishop,  came  also 
to  be  pax't  of  the  formal  proceedings  of  the  con- 
firmation of  a bishop.  The  English  ‘‘  Pi-ofessions” 
begin  eax*ly  in  the  9th  century ; and  the  early 
ones  commonly  contain  a kind  of  creed,  as  well 
as  a promise  of  obedience.  So  likewise  in  the 
East,  the  2nd  Counc.  of  Nice,  A.D.  787  (can.  ii.) 
requix*es  a careful  enquii*y  to  be  made  whether 
I the  candidate  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Canons, 
with  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  the  whole  Scrip- 
tui*es,  and  is  prepared  himself  to  walk,  and  to 
teach  the  people  committed  to  him,  accoixling  to 
! God's  commandments.  And  the  bishop  elect  was 
inquired  to  profess  that  he  “ receives  the  Seven 
Synods,  and  promises  to  keep  the  canons  enacted 
by  them,  and  the  constitutions  pi-omulged  by 
the  Fathers.”  A solemn  recitation  and  subscrip- 
J tion  of  the  Creed,  and  a disclaimer  of  simony, 

; wei’e  required  also  of  the  bishop  elect  before  bis 
1 consecration  (Sym.  Thessal.  ap.  Moi-in.  ii.  156). 

1 In  the  Western  Church,  even  at  this  date,  no 
t further  confirmation  was  usual  or  necessary. 
I The  pope  only  intervened  in  a few  extraordinary 
| cases  (Thomassin,  II.  ii.  30,  § 1 : and  see  Patri- 
arch, Pope). 

3.  Ordination  (x€lP° Tovla  most  commonly,  as 
probably  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  although  the  word  is 
also  used  of  election,  as  2 Coi\  viii.  19  ; x€LP°~ 
Oecrla,  which  also  means  sometimes  benediction 
only,  as  6 'irpea’^vrepos  xe/pofleret,  ov  x^lPorov^i 
Apost.  Constit.  viii.  28  [and  so  xelP0T0V*~LV  an(l 
XeipoQe reiv  are  distinguished  in  the  spurious 
Epist.  of  St.  Ignat,  to  Hei*o,  c.  iii.]  ; unPiepwais ; 
reXeaiovpyia ; acpopitTpis ; and  in  Pseudo-Dion. 
Areop.,  rhetoi’icized  into  tcA eiuxris  leparin )?, 
airoir\ripcc(ris , 5iaK6fflar](ris,  K.r.\.)a  — followed 
upon  the  completion  of  the  confirmation. 

And  (a)  first,  the  matter  and  form  (as  it 
was  afterwards  called)  of  ordination  was,  from 
the  beginning,  laying  on  of  hands  (eiridecris 
toov  xeiP&vi  Acts  vi.  6,  1 Tim.  iv.  14,  v.  22, 
2 Tim.  i.  6 ; x€lP€irL^e<riay  Euseb.),  accompanied 
necessarily  by  words  expressive  of  the  pui-pose 
of  the  act,  but  by  no  invariable  and  universal 
fonnula  claiming  apostolic  authority.  Other 
rites,  added  as  time  went  on,  cannot  claim  to 
be  either  apostolical  or  universal,  and  pertain 
therefoi-e,  at  best,  “ to  the  solemnity,  not  to  the 
essence,”  of  the  rite,  (i.)  The  only  other  x*ite 
indeed  in  episcopal  oi’dination,  that  has  any  ap- 
pearance of  a claim  to  the  “ ubique  et  ab  omnibus,” 
but  which  is  not  traceable  (although  it  very  pro- 
bably existed)  before  the  3rd  century,  is  the  lay- 
ing of  the  Gospels,  open  in  the  ancient  and  in  the 
Greek  church,  shut  acc.  to  the  Ordo  Romanus , 
upon  the  head  (in  some  rites,  upon  the  neck  and 
shoulders)  of  the  bishop  to  be  ordained. — Const. 
Apostol.  viii.  4 : Kcd  (riwirris  yevopevris,  e Ts  t£v 
irpdoToov  'Y.TTi(TK6ir(t}V  aua  Kai  tivolv  erepois  ttAt)- 
(Tlov  t ov  Ovaiaarnpiov  earios,  rcov  Aoiiruv  ’Ei n- 
<Tk6tt(ov  kcu  irpe(rf}vT4p(i)v  (TicoTrfj  tt poaevxopevwv, 


* The  special  appropriation  of  the  term  consecration  to 
episcopal  ordination  is  purely  modern  ; Leo  M.,  e.  g.,  uses 
the  term  indifferently  of  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons;  and 
Gillebert,  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  opposes  it  to  “ dedicare,”, 
the  latter  meaning  to  devote  to  God,  the  former  to  Bet 
apart  for  holy  usee. 
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ruv  5e  SiaKovwv  ra  0e?a  Evayye\ia  eirl  tt/s  tov 
X^ipOTOVOVfievov  Kt<pa\r)S  areirTvy  fieva  Karexov- 
tuv,  \ey4To>,  k.t.\. — And  with  unimportant  va- 
riations, Cone.  Carth.  IV.  A.D.  398,  can.  ii.  : 
“ Episcopus  cum  ordinatur,  duo  episcopi  ponant 
et  teneant  Evangeliorum  codicem  super  caput  et 
cervicem  ejus,  et  uno  super  eum  fundente  bene- 
lictionem,  reliqui  omnes  episcopi  qui  adsunt, 
manibus  suis  caput  ejus  tangant.” — And  so  also 
Constit.  Apostol.  viii.  3 (assigning  the  act  to 
deacons),  Pseudo-Chrys.  ( Horn . de  Uno  Legis- 
lator. Opp.  vi.  410,  Montfauc.),  Pseudo-Dion. 
Areop.  ( de  Eccl.  Hier.  V.  i.  7,  iii.  7),  and  almost 
every  ritual,  Eastern  and  Western,  including  (so 
Denzingei*)  Nestorian,  Maronite,  and  Jacobite 
(assigning  it  either  to  the  patriarch  or  to  the 
assisting  bishops).  And  although  it  came  to  be 
used  in  Egypt  in  the  consecration  of  the  patrir 
arch  only,  yet  there  too,  if  the  Pseudo-Dionysius 
repi’esents  the  Alexandrian  rite,  it  must  have 
been  used  at  fii*st  for  all  bishops  (Denzingei*, 
Bit.  Orient.  1 35).  Alcuin  however  (de  Div.  Off.), 
Amalai’ius  ( de  Offic.  Eccl.  ii.  14),  and  Isidor. 
Hispal.  (de  Div.  Offic.  ii.  5),  quoted  by  Morinus, 
seem  (leather  unaccountably)  to  imply  its  absence 
in  Gaul,  Gei'many,  and  Spain,  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  And  it  is  certainly  wanting  in  two 
pontificals  in  Mabillon  (Mus.  Italic,  tom.  ii. 
numm.  viii.  ix.).  The  actual  delivery  of  the 
Gospels  to  the  consecrated  bishop  occurs  among 
the  Maronites,  but  not  among  the  Jacobite  Sy- 
rians or  the  Nestorians  (Denzingei*) ; and  in  the 
West,  it  is  in  the  present  Roman  Pontifical,  but 
was  unknown  until  the  11th  century  (Morinus, 
iii.  *23). — (ii.)  Anointing  of  the  head  in  episcopal 
ordination  is  a much  less  ancient  or  general  rite 
than  the  imposition  of  the  Gospels.  Among  the 
Easterns  it  never  existed  at  all  (Morinus,  Den- 
zinger,  &e.) ; the  few  ambiguous  expressions  in 
Eastern  rituals  (cited  by,  e.  g.,  J.  A.  Assemani) 
referring  to  spiritual  anointing,  while  the  tes- 
timony to  the  absolute  non-occurrence  of  the 
material  rite  is  express.  It  is  found  in  Gaul  in 
the  6th  century  (Bit.  ap.  Morin,  de  Ordin.  ii.  261, 
sq.) ; in  Africa  not  at  all ; doubtfully  in  Spain 
(Morinus) ; but  in  Italy,  also  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury (S.  Leo  M.,  Serm.  viii.  de  Passion.  Domini ; 
Greg.  M.  in  Beg.  I.  x. ; ap.  Morin,  ib.  III.  vi.  2, 
§ 2) ; and  in  Saxon  England  it  was  extended  to 
hands  as  well  as  head  in  the  8th  century  (Egbert’s 
Pontif.  ed.  Greenwell ; and  so  also  in  the  Roman 
ordinal  in  Morinus,  ii.  288). — (iii.)  The  sign  of 
the  cross,  accompanying  the  imposition  of  hands 
(which  is  therefore  called  cr<ppayls),  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Chrys.  (Horn.  lv.  in  Matth.),  and  by  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius  as  above.  In  the  later  Greek 
ritual  it  occurred  thrice  (see  Morinus,  iii.  254). 

■ — (iv.)  Delivery  of  pastoral  staff  and  ring  be- 
came also  a part  of  the  Western  rite  from  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  (Maskell, 
Mon.  Bit.  vol.  iii.  273).  It  occurs  in  the  Ponti- 
ficals of  Gregory  the  Great  and  Egbert,  but  not 
in  those  of  Gelasius  or  Leo.  The  staff  indeed 
dates  from  the  4th  century,  as  one  of  the  insignia 
of  a bishop,  both  in  East  and  West.  And  the  ring, 
which  is  unused  in  the  East  (except  by  the  Ma- 
ronite  Syrians,  and  by  the  Armenians,  the  latter 
of  whom  borrowed  it  from  Rome — so  Denzingei* — 
and  the  acppayU,  or  sign  of  the  cross,  is  avr\  5a- 
ktvKIov,  acc.  to  Sym.  Thessalon.),  occurs  in  the 
West  as  early  as  Isid.  Hispal.  de  Div.  Off.  ii.  5 ; 
but  “ is  not  in  either  Amalarius,  Alcuin,  or  Rab. 


Maurus  ” (Maskell).  Both  staff  and  ring  ai  e 
in  Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  xxviii.  (men- 
tioning “ orarium,  annulum,  baculum  ”)  ; and, 
seemingly,  in  Cone.  Franco f.  A.D.  794,  can.  x. 
(mentioning,  however,  only  in  general,  “episco- 
palia”).  [Ring  ; Crosier  Staff.]  But  as  part 
of  the  rite  of  ordination,  they  belong  to  the  Wesf^ 
and  to  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century. 
[Investiture.]  The  staff,  however,  occurs  in 
a late  Greek  Pontifical  in  Morinus  (de  Sac. 
Ord.  ii.  124). — (v.)  The  upocpopiov,  or  pallium 
(a  linen  vestment  marked  with  crosses),  also 
came  to  be  given  at  episcopal  ordination  in  the 
East.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  (Eastern)  epi- 
scopal vestment  as  early  as  Isidor.  Pelus.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  (lib.  i.  Ep.  136; 
and  see  Morinus,  p.  ii.  pp.  220  sq.,  and  Den- 
zinger)  ; and  occurs  in  the  Eastern  rituals.  In  the 
West,  the  delivery  of  a vestment  also  called  by 
the  name  of  pallium  followed  ordination,  not  of  all 
bishops,  but  of  archbishops,  as  a totally  distinct 
ceremony,  and  with  an  entirely  different  meaning 
and  purpose.  And  this  began  about  a.d.  500  : see 
Gieseler,  ii.  133,  Eng.  ed.,  and  under  Pall. — 
(vi.)  The  delivery  of  the  mitre  at  ordination  in 
the  West  dates  only  after  the  close  of  the  period 
to  which  this  article  refers  ; occurring  first  about 
the  10th  century  (see  Maskell’s  Mon.  Bit.  iii.  275). 
It  is  in  the  Sarum,  as  in  all  later  Pontificals. 
As  part  of  the  episcopal  dress  during  Divine 
service,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  under 
various  names,  it  occurs  both  in  East  and  West 
from  apparently  the  4th  century.  [Mitre.] — 
(vi.)  The  delivery  of  the  paten  “ cum  oblatis,” 
and  of  the  chalice  “ cum  vino,”  which  forms  a 
principal  part  of  the  later  additions  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  a presbyter  [Presbyter],  is  found 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Sacram.  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (Morinus,  ii.  277,  iii.  134),  and  in  the  con- 
secration of  a bishop  (in  which  however  it  does 
not  occur  again).  Among  the  Syrians,  however, 
the  consecrating  bishop  touched  the  consecrated 
elements  with  his  hands  before  laying  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated  (Den- 
zinger) ; and  in  the  Apost.  Constit.  viii.  5,  one  of 
the  consecrating  bishops  is  ordered  avacpepeiv 
rfyv  Qvaiav  enl  tuv  x*lP&v  too  x*lP0T0vrlQ*VT05' 
— (vii.)  The  avappgans  or  proclamation  (prae- 
dicatio , promulgate , avaKrpu^LS,  iiriK^pv^is,  or 
icripv£is  e|  ouS/xaros),  and  (viii.)  the  kiss  of  peace, 
are  mentioned  by  Pseudo-Dion.  Areop.  as  follow- 
ing upon  the  consecration.  The  latter  is  men- 
tioned also  in  Apost.  Constit.  viii.  5,  but  as  oc- 
curring at  the  subsequent  enthronization.  And 
it  was  repeated  four  times  during  the  service  in 
the  East  in  the  time  of  Sym.  of  Thessal.  (ap. 
Morin,  ii.  171).  The  former  occurs  in  the  time 
of  Symeon  before  the  consecration,  and  was  in 
that  position  a public  proclamation  by  name  of 
the  appointment  (rj  QPia  irf  oxetpi'CeTa0 

of  the  elect  bishop,  made  by  the  consecrating 
archbishop  (among  the  Jacobites  and  Copts, 
however,  by  the  archdeacon — Denzingei*).  There 
were  indeed  two  such  p.r\vvp.a.Ta : one,  the  de- 
claration made  to  the  bishops,  intimating  the 
choice  made  by  emperor,  or  by  metropolitan, 
among  the  three  presentees ; the  other,  the  pi  o- 
clamation  of  the  name  to  the  people  (Morinus, 
iii.  254).  In  the  older  Latin  Ordinals  the  same 
form  occurs  in  substance  in  like  place  (id.  ib. 
27)  ; viz.  as  a declaration  by  the  consecrator, 
that  “ cives  nostri  elegerunt  sibi  ilium  pastorem, 
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oremus  itaque  pro  hoc  viro,”  &c.  It  is  also  in 
use  among  the  Syrians  (id.  ib.  31).  The  Apost. 
Constit.  do  not  mention  it.  But  St.  Greg.  Naz. 
seems  to  allude  to  it  under  the  term  tni<p-r\p.i- 
Cerai  (Mor.  ib.  30).  'Ava^rjais  is  also  used  in 
Synesius  ( Epist . 67)  as  equivalent  to  consecra- 
tion ; and  see  also  Suicer  in  voce. 

All  these,  however,  are  later  additions  to  the  | 
rite ; arising  (as  was  not  unnatural)  out  of  the  ^ 
gradual  extension  of  the  “ traditio  instrumen- 
torura,”  which  had  constituted  the  ordination  of 
the  minor  orders  from  the  beginning  (see  Cone.  * 
Carth.  IV.),  to  the  higher  orders  also ; and  accom-  | 
panied  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  by  an  equally 
natural  conversion  of  accessories  in  course  of  time 
into  essentials.  It  is  waste  of  words  to  prove  that  j 
the  one  and  only  essential  act  from  the  beginning 
was  imposition  of  hands.  This  also,  however, 
in  process  of  time,  became  varied,  1.  by  repe-  | 
tition,  2.  by  the  use  of  one  or  both  hands,  and 
the  like  : for  which  details  see  Imposition  of  j 
Hands. 

The  form  of  ordination  was  not  similarly  fixed,  j 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  speaking  as  a canonist,  and  , 
Hubert,  writing  of  the  Greeks  as  a theologian, 
expressly  declare  that  the  Apostles  appointed  no 
form  of  words ; that  it  rests  therefore  with  the 
Church  to  appoint  such  a form ; and  that,  apart 
from  Church  authority,  any  words  whatever, 
adequate  to  the  purpose,  would  suffice.  And  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  in  themselves  enough  to 
establish  this.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  form 
in  Sym.  Thessal.  runs  thus  : 'H  Qeia  ^P0’ 

Xeipi(eTai  rbv  beiva  els  * Y.-riaKotrov , k.t.A.  ; 1 
these  words,  which  are  used  at  the  dvd^pT]<ris, 
being  rejieated  at  the  actual  consecration.  Den- 
zinger,  however  (pp.  140,  141),  considers  the 
essential  words  in  the  Eastern  rites  which  he 
mentions  to  be  found  in  the  prayers  which  ac- 
companied the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  to  be  of  a 
precatory  form.  In  the  Latin  Church,  since  the 
11th  century,  it  has  been  simply,  “Accipe  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum,”  without  express  mention  in  the 
form  itself  of  the  episcopal  office  either  by  name  , 
or  by  description,  the  context  sufficiently  limit- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  words  (Vazquez,  &c.). 
Prior  to  that  date,  the  “ consecratio  ” of  a bishop  ; 
was  not  an  imperative  declaration,  but  was  in 
the  form  of  a prayer.  [Ordination.] 

/8.  The  ordainers  were  necessarily  bishops  (see 
below,  III.  1,  a.  i).  “ Two  or  three  at  the  least,”  ' 
was  the  rule  of  the  Apostolic  Canon  (1),  and  of 
the  Apost.  Constit.  (viii.  4,  27) : the  latter  also  ! 
deposing  both  ordained  and  ordainer,  if  any  were 
ordained  (of  course,  without  sufficient  cause),  by 
one  bishop  (viii.  27),  yet  expressly  not  voiding  such  ' 
ordination  if  the  case  were  one  of  necessity.  But  ' 
while  St.  Cyprian  (Epist.  67)  implies  the  ordi-  j 
nary  presence  of  all  or  most  of  the  comprovincial  j 
bishops,  the  Nicene  Council  -(can.  iv.)  requires  ' 
the  actual  participation  in  the  consecration,  of 
three  absolutely,  as  a minimum — of  all,  if  pos- 
sible— but  in  any  case  with  the  consent  at  least 
of  the  rest  of  the  comprovincial  bishops,  or  (can. 
vi.)  of  the  major  part  of  them.  And  so  also 
Cone.  Chalccd.  Act.  xvi.  Several  Gallican  pro- 
vincial councils  go  further,  by  requiring  in  one 
case  (Cone.  Arelat.  I.  A.D.  314,  can.  xx.)  seven  as  a 
rule,  but  if  that  is  impossible,  at  least  “ infra  tres 
non  audea[n]t  ordinare ;”  or  again  (Cone.  Arelat. 
II.  a.d.  353,  can.  v.),  the  metropolitan  with  three 
6uffragan?  (or,  according  to  another  reading,  the 


metropolitan  in  person  or  by  letter,  and  three 
suffragans),  with  the  consent  of  the  remainder, 
or  of  at  least  the  major  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, in  case  of  division  ; or  yet  again  (Cone. 
Arausic.  I.  A.D.  441,  can.  xxi.),  by  actually  de- 
posing the  ordainer,  and  (if  a willing  participator 
in  the  irregularity)  the  ordained  bishop  also,  if 
“ two  bishops  presumed  ” to  ordain ; while  yet  a 
fourth  like  council  (Regiens.  a.d.  439,  can.  ii.) 
not  only  censures  but  voids  a consecration,  which 
shall  lack  any  of  the  three  conditions,  of  consent 
of  comprovincial  bishops,  presence  of  three  of 
them,  and  assent  of  metropolitan.  The  rule  re- 
quiring three  is  also  matter  of  constant  reference 
(as,  e.  g.,  in  Cone.  Epaon.  a.d.  517,  can.  i. ; or 
again  by  popes  from  Damasus  onward  to  Leo  III., 
in  discussing  the  position  of  chorepiscopi ; see 
Morin,  iii.  58).  Spanish*  councils  simply  repeat  the 
Nicene  canon  on  the  subject  (e.  g.  Cone.  Told.  IV. 
A.D.  581,  can.  xviii. ; and  so  Isidor.  Hispal.  de 
Offic.  Eccl.  ii.  5).  And  in  Africa,  at  an  earlier 
date,  Cone.  Carth.  III.  a.d.  397,  can.  xxxix.,  con- 
demns consecration  by  two  bishops,  pronounces 
the  requirement  of  twelve  (which  had  been  sug- 
gested) impracticable,  and  repeats  accordingly 
the  old  rule  of  three  : can.  xl.  of  the  same  council 
prohibiting  the  three  from  proceeding  to  conse- 
crate, in  case  objections  are  taken  to  the  bishop- 
elect,  until  themselves  with  “ one  or  two  ” more 
have  enquired  into  those  objections  on  the  spot, 
and  found  them  groundless.  The  rule  in  the 
East  was  the  same  (Denzinger,  p.  142),  “ scil. 
ut  non  minuatur  numerus  ternarius.”  And  Cone. 
Selene,  et  Ctesiph.  a.d.  410  (ed.  Lamy,  1869), 
deposes  (if  the  record  is  genuine)  both  conse- 
crated and  conseci*ators,  if  any  be  ordained  bishop 
by  one  bishop  or  by  two.  But  then  the  principle 
which  underlay  this  rule,  was  not  the  inability 
of  one  bishop  by  himself  to  consecrate,  but  the 
desirableness  that  many,  and  if  possible  all, 
should  co-operate  in,  and  testify  to,  the  act  of 
consecration.  So  expressly  the  Apost.  Constit. 
viii.  27 ; adding  with  like  clearness  a proviso, 
that  “ one  ” may  consecrate  in  case  of  necessity, 
if  only  a greater  number  signify  their  sanction 
of  the  act.  So  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  well- 
known  Answers  to  Augustine,  requires  “ three  or 
four  ” if  possible,  but  speaks  of  the  presence  of 
more  than  one  only  as  “ valde  utilis,”  as  of  those 
“ qui  testes  assistant ;”  and  distinctly  authorizes 
consecration  by  one  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 
So  Synesius  (Epist.  67)  censures  the  consecration 
of  Siderius,  bishop  of  Palaebisca,  as  (not  invalid 
but)  £k04<t/jlwSj  1.  because  not  in  Alexandria  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  patriarch  ; but  also,  2.  be- 
cause performed  by  “ not  three,”  but  a single 
bishop ; and  Theodoret  (v.  23)  that  of  Evagrius 
of  Antioch,  as  also  irapa  rbv  eKKApaiaariKhv 
0e<rp6v,  “because  (among  other  things)  Paulinus 
alone  consecrated  him.  But  Synesius  adds,  that 
necessity  justified  the  former  of  these  consecra- 
tions, and  had  led  St.  Athanasius  to  allow  the  like ; 
and  in  that  of  the  latter,  both  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  Western  bishops  recognized  it  none 
the  less  (Theodoret,  ib. ; Innocent  I.  Epist.  14). 
So  again  the  bishops  of  Pontus  (Epist.  ad  fin.  Cone. 
Chalced.)  speak  of  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria  as  actu- 
ally bishop,  although  consecrated  by  only  two 
bishops  (and  those  under  censure),  “ cum  regulae 
patrum  . . . tres  episcopos  corporaliter  adesse  . . . 
prospiciant.”  Of  the  very  councils  themselves 
of  Arles  II.  and  of  Riez,  above  quoted,  the  former 
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recognizes  the  reality  of  the  censured  consecra- 
tion by  appointing  the  bishop  consecrated  by  two 
to  one  of  the  sees  vacated  by  the  deposition  of 
his  consecrators,  if  the  irregularity  had  been 
without  his  consent ; and  'the  latter, — although 
its  canon  can  scarcely  be  explained  away  (as  by 
Thomassin)  by  referring  it  to  election  and  not 
consecration, — yet  both  permits  the  deposed 
bishop  to  confirm,  and  allows  the  orders  he  may 
have  already  conferred,  subject  only  to  the 
favour  of  the  metropolitan ; or  in  other  words, 
does  not  venture  to  quash  the  consecration  out- 
right. The  Welsh  and  early  Irish  and  Scotch 
practice — of  only  one  consecrator — was  no  doubt 
at  first  a matter  of  necessity ; although  continued 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  so.  The  Saxon  Church 
resumed  the  canonical  rule  of  three,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  possible.  And  even  in  664  a 
Wessex  bishop  called  in  two  British  bishops,  albeit 
he  must  have  thought  them  schismatical,  to  com- 
plete that  number  (Baed.  H.  E.  iii.  28).  The  cases 
of  Pope  Pelagius  I.  a.d.  555,  ordained  by  two 
bishops  and  a presbyter  {Lib.  Pontif.  in  V.  Pelag .), 
and  of  Xovatian  long  before,  calling  in  three 
bishops,  aypo'iicovs  Kal  airKovardrovs,  from  some 
corner  of  Italy,  to  ordain  him  to  the  see  of  Rome 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  43),  and  long  afterwards,  the 
permission  given  by  the  popes  (see  Bellarm. 
de  Eccl.  iv.  8)  to  make  up  the  number  of  three 
by  two  or  more  mitred  abbats,  so  that  there  was 
one  bishop  (Labbe,  i.  53), — prove  at  once  the 
existence  of  the  rule  while  they  violate  its  spirit. 
Pope  Siricius  also  {Epist.  iv.  c.  2,  A.D.  384  x 398) 
forbids  “ ne  unus  episcopus  episcopum  ordinare 
praesumat;”  but  it  is  “propter  arrogantiam,”  and 
“ ne  furtivum  beneficium  praestitum  videatur.” 
Michael  Oxita  (patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  1145-6)  also  rejected  two  bishops  who  had 
been  ordained  by  a single  bishop  (Bever.  Pandect. 
ii.  Annot.  p.  10).  Among  the  JSestorians,  again, 
the  patriarch  Timotheus,  about  A.D.  900,  assert- 
ing the  “ need  ” of  three  bishops,  allows  in  a 
case  of  necessity  the  sufficiency  of  two,  so  long 
as  the  necessity  lasted ; but  enjoins  that  the 
Gospels  shall  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  upon 
a throne  in  lieu  of  a third  bishop  (Assemani, 
Bibl.  Orient.  III.  i.  163).  Compare  finally  the 
distinction  drawn  in  the  Pontificals  between  the 
consecrator  and  the  “ assisting  bishops  ” — “ socii 
ordinationis ” {Coptic  Pit.):  or  again  the  words 
of  the  bishops  of  Pontus  mentioned  above,  “ per 
suffragium  consensumque  duorum  episcoporum 
cum  ipso  (patriarcha)  praesentium.”  Whether 
chorepiscopi,  consecrated  by  one  bishop,  were 
bishops  themselves,  see  Chorepiscopi. 

y.  The  place  of  ordination  was  properly  and 
originally  the  actual  see  itself  to  which  the 
bishop  was  to  be  ordained.  So  St.  Cyprian 
{Epist.  67),  Possid.  (in  V.  S.  Aug.  viii.),  St.  Au- 
gustin himself  {Epist.  261),  Pope  Julius  {Epist.  ad 
Orient,  ap.  St.  Athan.  Apol.  ii.),  Cone.  Clialced.  Act. 
xi.  (Labbe,  iv.  700),  Cone.  Pom.  A.D.  531  (in  Hol- 
stein. Collect.  Rom.  p.  7),  and  Synesius  {Epist.  67, 
as  above).  The  practice  however  came  in  time 
to  be  that  the  metropolitan  appointed  the  place 
(Synes.  ib. ; Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  581,  can.  xviii.), 
although  it  was  commonly  the  metropolitan  see, 
and  the  metropolitan  himself  was  always  to  be 
consecrated  there  (Com?.  Tolet.  ib.).  If,  however, 
not  there,  then,  by  Cone.  Tarracon.  A.D.  516, 
can.  x.,  the  bishop  consecrated  elsewhere  was  to 
present  himself  to  the  metropolitan  within  two 


months.  And  Cone.  Aurelian.  IV.  A.D.  541,  can.  v., 
restricts  it  to  the  metropolitan  see,  unless  un- 
avoidably removed  elsewhere ; and  even  in  that 
case  commands  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan, 
and  that  it  shall  be  within  the  province.  In 
whatsoever  town  it  was,  the  rite  was  always 
celebrated  at  the  altar  of  the  church,  the  can- 
didate kneeling  (Pseudo-Dion,  as  above,  and  re- 
peatedly; Theodoret,  iv.  15,  irapd  tt)v  Upav  Tpa- 
Trefav).  A natural  custom  also  in  course  of  time 
marked  out  the  Lord’s  Day,  or  at  any  rate  some 
great  festival,  as  the  “ legitimus  dies  ” for  a 
bishop’s  consecration  (Pope  Zosimus,  Epist.  vi. ; 
Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  can.  xviii.) ; while  Leo  the  Great 
{Epist.  ix.)  insists  upon  the  Lord’s  Day,  but  as 
beginning  from  the  Saturday  evening ; and  Pope 
Gelasius  actually  limits  the  ordinations  of  pres- 
byters and  deacons  to  the  Saturday  evening  ex- 
clusively. But  there  was  certainly  no  restric- 
tion of  days  at  all  until  the  4th  century  (Pagi, 
ap.  Bingh.  IV.  vi.  7).  In  the  East  the  same  rule 
of  Sunday  came  to  prevail  universally  (Denzin- 
ger) ; but  the  Kestorian  rubric  (as  does  also 
common  Western  practice)  admits  festivals  like- 
wise {id.).  Ember-days,  when  they  came  to  exist, 
belonged  to  presbyterial  and  diaconal  ordinations. 
The  hour  also  came  to  be  limited  as  well  as  the 
day,  viz.  to  the  time  of'  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  i.e.  the  morning  (rrjs  pvaTticrjs  Upovp- 
yias  TrpoK6ip.4v7]s,  says  Theodoret,  Hist.  Relig. 
xiii.,  speaking  however  of  presbyterial  ordina- 
tion): and  this  at  an  early  period,  inasmuch 
as  Novatus  is  censured  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  43),  as 
: having  been  (among  other  things)  consecrated 
i &pa  SeKaTT],  i.  e.  somewhere  about  4 P.M.  In  the 
East  the  rule  became  equally  fixed,  and  on  like 
grounds  ; and  this  as  regards  bishops  universally : 
save  (as  before)  the  one  exception  of  the  Kes- 
torians,  who  leave  it  optional,  and  provide  rubrics 
for  oi’dinations  made  “ extra  missam  ” (Den- 
zinger).  Theodore  in  England  enacts  {Poenit.  II. 
iii.  1),  that  in  the  ordination  of  a bishop  “ debet 
i missa  cantari  ab  episcopo  ordinante.”  The  parti- 
, cular  part  of  the  liturgy,  however,  at  which  the 
ordination  was  to  be  (so  to  say)  interpolated, 
differed  in  East  and  West.  The  “dies  anniver- 
sarius  ” of  the  ordination,  i.  e.  the  “ dies  natalis  ” 
or  the  “ natalitia  ” of  the  bishop,  was  also  com- 
monly kept  as  a kind  of  festival  (St.  Aug.  Cont. 
Lit.  Petil.  ii.  23,  Llom.  xxxii.  de  Verb.  Horn ., 
Horn.  xxiv.  et  xxv.  ex  Quinquagvita,  Horn,  cccxl. 
ed.  Bened. ; Leo  M.,  Horn.  i.  ii.  iii. ; Paulin. 
Epist.  xvi. ; St.  Ambros.  Ejjist.  v. ; Pope  Hilary, 
Epist.  ii. ; Sixtus,  Epist.  ad  Joh.  Antioch.  Labbe, 
iii.  1261 ; Pagi,  ap.  Bingh.  IV.  vi.  15). 

5.  The  ordainers  were  also,  according  to  African 
rule  {Cod.  Can.  Afric.  89),  to  give  letters  under 
their  own  hand  to  the  bishop  ordained,  “ con- 
tinentes  consulem  et  diem,”  in  order  to  prevent 
future  disputes  about  precedence.  And  a register 
of  ordinations  ( archivus , matricula , apxervnos, 
par piKiov)  was  to  be  kept  both  in  the  primate’s 
church  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  province  for 
the  like  purpose  {ib.  86 ; and  see  Bingh.  II. 
xvi.  8). 

4.  Enthronization  {evQpoviafciv,  incathedrare), 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Apost.  Co?istit.,  and 
in  Greek  Pontificals,  as  the  concluding  act  of 
oi-dination,  followed  upon  ordination,  either  (as 
at  first)  immediately  or  (in  course  of  time)  after 
an  interval;  a regular  service  being  then  pro- 
vided for  it,  which  is  described  by  Sym.  Thess.  c. 
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viii.  A sermon  was  thereupon  preached,  at  least 
in  the  East,  by  the  newly  consecrated  bishop, 
styled  “ sermo  enthronisticus,”  of  which  instances 
are  given  in  Bingh.  II.  xi.  10.  And  lilterae 
communicatoriae , or  s /nodicae , or  enthroaisticae , 
ypa/j-fiaTa  koivowikcl,  wWafial  (vQ^ovkttikoX, 
were  written  to  other  bishops,  to  give  account 
of  the  sender’s  faith,  and  to  receive  letters  of 
communion  in  return  (Bingh.  »6.).  To  ivdpov- 
KTTiKa,  also,  were  payments  which  came  to  be 
made  by  bishops  on  occasion  of  their  enthroniza- 
tion.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Nicene  canons 
has  a rule  about  enthronization  (can.  lxxi.),  viz. 
that  the  bishop  be  enthroned  at  once  by  a delegate 
of  the  archbishop,  and  that  the  archbishop  visit 
him  personally  after  three  months,  and  confirm 
him  in  the  see.  In  661  or  5,  when  Wilfrid  was 
consecrated  at  Compicgne  by  twelve  French 
bishops,  they  carried  him,  with  hymns  and  chants, 
“ in  sella  aurea  sedentem,  more  eorum  ” (Edd.  in 
V.  Wilf.  xii.). 

5.  A Profession  of  Obedience  to  the  metro- 
politan, and  (in  the  Carlovingian  empire)  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  or  king,  began 
to  be  required,  prior  to  confirmation,  the  former 
from  the  6th  -century  onwards,  the  latter  from 
the  time  either  of  Charlemagne  or  of  his  imme- 
diate successors ; but  far  earlier  in  Spain,  a.  The 
earliest  written  profession  of  obedience  to  the 
metropolitan  produced  by  Thomassin — “ cartula 
de  obedientiae  sponsione  ” — is  one  made  by  the 
metropolitan  of  Epirus  to  the  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  and  is  condemned  by  Pope  Leo  I.  A.D. 
450  ( Epist . lxxxiv.  c.  1).  And  some  kind  of 
written  promise — “ tempore  ordinationis  nostrae 
unusquisque  sacerdos  cautionem  scriptis  emit- 
timus,  studiose  de  fide  ordinatoris  nostri  ” — was 
made  to  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  c.  A.D.  590, 
by  his  suffragans  (Baron,  in  an.  590,  num.  xxviii.). 
But  Spanish  councils  of  a little  later  date  are  (as 
might  be  expected)  most  express  on  the  point.  Gone. 
Emerit .,  indeed,  A.D.  666,  can.  iv., — extending  to 
bishops,  &c.,  an  enactment  of  Cone.  Tolet.  IV. 
a.d.  581,  can.  xvii.,  respecting  presbyters  and 
deacons, — only  enjoins  the  metropolitan  at  the 
time  of  his  ordination,  and  the  bishops  at  the 
time  of  theirs,  respectively  to  promise  “ vivere 
caste,  recte,  et  sobrie.”  But  Cone.  Tolet.  XI. 
A.D.  675,  can.  x.,  requires  every  one  of  all  grades 
of  clergy,  before  “ consecration,”  to  bind  himself, 
not  only  to  keep  the  faith,  live  piously,  and  obey 
the  canons,  but  also  “ut  debitum  per  omnia 
honorem  atque  obsequii  reverentiam  praeemi- 
nenti  sibi  unusquisque  dependat.”  St.  Boniface 
shortly  after,  in  Germany,  A.D.  7^3,  when 
consecrated  bishop  by  Pope  Gregory  II.,  goes  a 
long  step  further,  by  giving  a written  promise 
(addressed  to  St.  Peter),  “ vobis,  beato  Petro,  vica- 
rioque  tuo  B.  Papae  Gregorio,  successoribusque 
ejus;”  that  he  will  keep  the  faith  in  its  purity, 
&c.,  and  that  he  will  “ fidem  et  puritatem,”  &c., 
“ praedicto  vicario  tuo  atque  successoribus  ejus 
per  omnia  exhibere,”  &c.  (S.  Bonif.  Epist.  xvii., 
ed.  Jaffe)  ; an  innovation  which  Thomassin  tells  us 
was  not  repeated  by  any  one,  not  even  by  St. 
Boniface’s  own  successors  at  Mentz.  Further 
on,  in  Gaul,  Cone.  Cabillon.  A.D.  813,  can.  xiii., 
expressly  forbids  the  oath  which  some  then  exacted 
at  ordination,  “quod  digni  sint,  et  contra  canones 
non  sint  facturi,  et  obedientes  sint  episcopo  qui 
eos  ordinat,”  &c. ; “ quod  juramentum  quia  peri- 
culosum  est,  omnes  una  inhibendum  statuimus.” 
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And  a Capitulary  of  Ludov.  Pius,  a.d.  816 
( Capit . i.  c.  97),  noticing  the  “ sacramenta,”  as 
well  as  “ munera,”  which  Lombard  bishops  then 
exacted  “ ab  his  quos  ordinabant,”  forbids  “ om- 
nibus modis,  ne  ulterius  fiat.”  But  this  prohi- 
bition applied  to  the  exaction  of  an  oath  of  fealty 
(Canciani,  Leg.  Barbar.  v.  121).  Professions  to 
the  metropolitan  by  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated 
were,  certainly,  from  that  time  forward  the  regu- 
lar practice.  The  form  of  that  of  the  bishop  oi 
Terouenne  to  Hincmar  of  Rheims  is  in  Cone.  Gallic. 
ii.  655.  And  English  professions  likewise  run  on 
from  the  like  date.  A special  oath  to  the  pope, 
and  the  meaning  attached  to  the  reception  of  the 
pall,  belong  to  later  centuries,  the  instance  of 
St.  Boniface’s  oath  alone  excepted.  In  the  East, 
a form  of  written  promise  of  canonical  obedience, 
made  by  the  bishop  to  the  patriarch,  is  in  Jur. 
Orient,  i.  441 ; and  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
8th  can.  of  Cone.  Constantin,  a.d.  869,  while 
condemning  certain  unauthorized  additions  to  it. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  St.  Augustin 
procured  an  enactment,  at  a Council  of  Car- 
thage, that  all  canons  relating  to  the  subject, 
“ ab  ordinatoribus  ordinaudis  vel  ordinatis  in 
notitiam  esse  deferenda”  (Possid.  V.  S.  Aug. 
viii).  j8.  A general  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  from  all  subjects,  occurs  repeatedly  in 
the  Spanish  councils  (e.  g.  Cone.  Tolet.  XVI.  a.d. 
693).  And  a promise  of  fidelity  from  bishops  is 
mentioned  in  Gaul  as  early  as  the  time  of  Leode- 
garius  of  Autun  and  St.  Eligius,  c.  a.d.  640.  But 
special  mention  of  an  oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  a 
bishop  at  his  ordination  seems  to  occur  first  at 
the  Council  of  Toul,  a.d.  850,  where  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  archbishop  of  Sens  had  thrice 
sworn  allegiance  to  Charles  the  Bald,  the  first 
time  being  when  the  king  gave  him  his  bishopric. 
Such  an  oath  of  allegiance  seems  also  to  be 
meant  by  Cone.  Tur.  III.  a.d.  813,  can.  i. ; and 
by  Cone.  Aquisgr.  II.  a.d.  836,  cap.  ii.  can.  xii. : 
although  spoken  of  with  no  reference  to  ordi- 
nation. But  the  absence  of  all  formulae  for  it  in 
earlier  times  is  conclusive  against  throwing  back 
the  date  before  Charlemagne.  Homage  in  the 
feudal  sense  belongs  to  a later  period  still.  At 
the  same  time  Charlemagne  introduced  an  oath 
of  fealty  in  the  case  of  bishops,  and  invested  a 
bishop  with  the  temporalities  of  his  see  by  ring 
and  crosier  (De  Marca,  de  Cone.  Eccl.  et  Imp. 
pp.  402,  426).  As  regards  the  East,  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  in  Symeon  Thessalon.  of  any 
oath  to  the  emperor  taken  by  a bishop  at  ordi- 
nation. y.  The  oath  against  simony  may  also  be 
mentioned  here,  enacted  by  Justinian  ( Novell . 
cxxxvii.  c.  2)  as  to  be  taken  by  a bishop  at  ordi- 
nation ; an  enactment  repeated  by  Pope  Adrian  I. 
(Epist.  ad  Car.  M.  in  Cone.  Gallic,  ii.  97).  (See 
also  above,  I.  2 ; and  Simony.) 

II.  We  have  next  to  consider  how  a bishop 
ceased  to  be  so,  either  of  a particular  see,  or 
altogether.  And, 

1.  Of  Translation , which,  as  a rule,  was  for- 
bidden, but  only  as  likely  to  proceed  from  selfish 
motives,  and  therefore  with  the  exception,  ex- 
pressed sometimes,  but  seemingly  always  under- 
stood, of  cases  where  there  was  sufficient  and 
good  cause.  Before  the  period  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons  this  prohibition  would  have  been  hardly 
needed.  Apost.  Can.  xiv.  forbids  it,  unless  there 
be  a et/Aoyos  alria,  scil.  a prospect  of  more  spi- 
ritual “ gain  ” in  saving  souls ; and  guards  the 
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right  practical  application  of  the  rule  by  the 
proviso,  that  neither  the  bishop  himself,  nor  the 
napoiKia  desiring  him,  but  “ many  bishops,”  shall 
decide  the  point,  and  that  irapaKX'fjaei  yeyla-T-p. 
The  Council  of  Nice  (can.  xv.),  Cone.  Antioch. 
A.D.  341  (can.  xxi.),  Cone.  Sardic.  a.d.  347  (can. 
i.),  Cone.  Carth.  III.  A.D.  397  (can.  xxxviii),  and 
Cone.  Carth.  IV.  A.D.  398  (can.  xxvii.),  forbid  it 
likewise : the  first  two  without  qualification ; 
and  the  second,  whether  the  suggestion  proceed 
from  the  bishop,  the  people,  or  other  bishops ; 
but  the  third,  if  air b TrdXecas  yiKpas  els  erepav ; 
and  the  fourth,  also  in  case  it  be  “ de  loco  ignobili 
ad  nobilem,”  while  allowing  it  if  it  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Church,  so  that  it  be  done  “ by  the 
sentence  of  a synod,”  and  at  the  request  of  the 
clergy  and  laity.  And  the  Council  of  Nice  itself 
both  shewed  that  exceptional  cases  were  not  ex- 
cluded, by  actually  itself  translating  a bishop 
(Sozom.  i.  2,  quoted  by  Pagi),  and  is  explained 
by  St.  Jerome  as  prohibiting  it,  only  “ ne  virgin- 
alis  pauperculae  societate  contempta,  ditioris  adul- 
terae  quaerat  amplexus  ” {Epist.  lxxxiii.  ad 
Ocean.').  St.  Athanasius  indeed  gives  us  the 
obiter  dictum  of  an  Egyptian  council,  condemning 
translation  as  parallel  with  divorce,  and  therefore 
with  the  sin  of  adultery  (Athan.  Apol.  ii.).  And 
similarly  St.  Jerome  ( Epist . lxxxiii.  ad  Ocean.). 
But  Pope  Julius  condemns  it  on  the  assumption 
throughout  that  its  motive  is  self-aggrandize- 
ment. Pope  Damasus  also  condemns  it,  but  it  is 
when  done  “ per  ambitionem  ; ” and  Pope  Gela- 
sius,  but  only  “ nullis  existentibus  causis.”  Leo 
the  Great,  c.  a.d.  450  {Epist.  lxxxiv.  c.  8)  de- 
poses a bishop  who  seeks  to  be  translated,  but 
it  is  “ ad  majorem  plebem,”  and  “ despecta  civi- 
tatis  suae  mediocritate.”  And  Pope  Hilary,  in 
Cone.  Rom.  a.d.  465,  condemns  a proposed 
Spanish  translation,  among  other  things,  as  con- 
trary to  the  Nicene  canon  (Hilar.  Epist.  1-3). 
While  Cone.  Chalced.  A.D.  451,  can.  v.,  re-enacts 
the  canons  against  “ transmigration.”  At  the 
same  time,  both  translations,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
were  repeatedly  sanctioned,  beginning  with  the 
noted  case  of  Alexander  and  Narcissus  of  Jeru- 
salem (Hieron.  de  Scriptt.  Eccl.  62);  as  may 
be  seen  in  Soci*at.  vii.  35,  &c.,  and  in  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Bingh.  VI.  iv.  6.  St.  Greg.  Naz., 
indeed,  A.D.  382,  speaks  of  the  Antiochene  canon 
on  the  subject  as  a v6p.os  iraXai  reOvbiaas  : and 
Socrates  actually  tells  us  in  terms,  that  transla- 
tions were  only  forbidden  when  persecutions 
ceased,  but  had  previously  been  perfectly  free  to 
all ; and  asserts  that  they  were  a thing  abiacpopov , 
whenever  circumstances  made  them  expedient 
(v.  8,  vii.  35) : and  the  author  of  the  tract 
De  Translationibus  in  the  Jus  Orient,  (i.  293) 
sums  up  the  matter  tersely  in  the  statement 
that  t)  perdfiaais  KeKd>\vrai,  ov  pA]v  y perddecis  : 
i.  e.  the  thing  prohibited  is  “ transmigration  ” 
(which  arises  from  the  bishop  himself,  from  self- 
ish motives),  not  “ translation  ” (wherein  the  will 
of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church  is  the  ruling 
cause) ; the  “ going,”  not  the  “ being  taken,”  to 
another  see.  The  same  rule  and  practice  prevailed 
both  in  East  and  West  down  to  the  9th  century, 
complicated  however  in  the  West  by  frequent 
cases  of  sees  destroyed  in  war,  or  removed  “ ad 
alia  loca  quae  securiora  putamus  ” (St.  Greg.  M. 
Epist.  ii.  14).  Many  cases  occur  in  Gregory’s 
letters,  of  bishops  of  Italy,  Corsica;  &c.,  translated 
by  him  for  these  or  like  causes,  but  always  under 


pressure  of  necessity  (see  Thomassin,  II.  ii.  62) ; 
and  Joan.  Diac.  (iii.  18)  asserts  expressly,  that 
Gregory  “ nunquam  episcopum  ab  integritate 
suae  Ecclesiae  vel  ipse  in  aliam  commutavit  vel 
sub  quacunque  occasione  migrare  consensit.” 
Gregory  of  Tours  supplies  instances  of  like  trans- 
lations in  Gaul,  all  made  “ consensu  regum  et 
episcoporum,”  but  “ inconsulta  sede  apostolica” 
(Thomassin,  ib.  § 5).  So  in  Spain  {Cone.  Tolet.  X. 
a.d.  656,  and  XVI.  A.D.  693,  can.  xii.).  In  Saxon 
England,  after  the  first  shifting  of  sees  conse- 
quent upon  the  settlement  of  the  Church  down 
to  Abp.  Theodore  was  passed,  no  translations 
occurred  at  all,  except  the  simoniacal  instance  of 
Wine  in  666,  until  that  of  Dunstan  from  Wor- 
cester to  London,  A.D.  959,  except  in  the  cases  of 
(1)  the  ever-shifting  sees  of  Hexham  and  Whit- 
herne,  and  there  once,  in  789,  and  (2)  the  arch- 
bishoprics of  Canterbury  and  York:  and  even  in 
the  case  of  the  archbishoprics,  Cuthbert’s  was  the 
only  instance  (a.d.  740)  until  the  10th  century. 
In  the  East,  while  the  case  of  Anthimus,  con- 
demned by  Cone.  Constantin.  A.D.  536,  Act.  i.,  for 
tt\v  poix^v  apiray^v  rrjs  fiaaiXiSos  ’EKtcXuaias, 
viz.  Constantinople,  and  for  leaving  his  own 
(smaller)  see  of  Trapezus  “ widowed  and  without 
a husband,  against  the  canons,” — condemned  also 
by  Pope  Agapetus  I.  (“  Impossibile  translatitium 
hominem  in  ilia  sede  permanere,”  Liberat.  Bre- 
viar.  21), — shews  the  existence  of  the  old  feeling 
on  the  subject ; the  counter  case  of  Germanus  of 
Cyzicum,  translated  A.D.  714  to  Constantinople, 
“ suffragio  atque  consensu  religiosorum,  presby- 
terorum, , diaconorum,  et  totius  sanctioris  cleri 
sacrique  senatus  et  populi  imperatricis  hujus 
civitatis  ” (Thomassin,  from  Theophanes  in  an. 
and  Anastasius),  shews  equally  that  translations, 
if  circumstances  were  thought  to  justify  them, 
were  not  prohibited.  In  the  Alexandrian  Church 
the  rule  appears  to  have  been  exceptionally  strict, 
so  that  originally  it  was  forbidden  to  translate  a 
bishop,  already  such,  to  the  patriarchate,  although 
in  later  and  Mohammedan  times  this  rule  after 
great  contentions  became  relaxed  (Denzinger); 
and  among  the  Nestorians,  as  one  result  of  such 
relaxation  of  a like  rule,  it  camp  to  pass  that 
patriarchs  were  often  actually  re-consecrated 
(Assemani  and  Renaudot,  ap.  Denzinger). 

2.  0 £ Resignation,  and  (a)  of  resignation  simply ; 
respecting  which  there  is  no  express  canon,  abso- 
lutely speaking;  but  Can.  Apostol.  can.  xxxvi .Cone. 
Ancyr.  can.  xviii.,  Cone. Antioch,  a.d.  341,  cans.  xvii. . 
xviii.,  assume  or  enact  that  a bishop  once  conse- 
crated cannot  refuse  to  go  to  a see,  even  if  the 
people  will  not  receive  him ; and  the  two  latter 
refer  the  decision  to  the  synod,  which  may  allow 
him  to  withdraw  or  not  as  it  judges  best.  Instances 
accordingly  occur  of  resignations  allowed  because 
circumstances  rendered  it  expedient  for  the  good 
of  the  Church,  as  where  the  people  obstinately 
refused  to  submit  to  the  bishop : e.  g.  St.  Greg. 
Naz.,  when  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(Theodoret,  v.  8 ; Socrat.  v.  7 ; Sozom.  vii.  7 ; 
St.  Greg.  Naz.  Epist.  xlii.  al.  xxxvi.,  lxv.  al.  lix.. 
Or  at.  xxxii.,  and  Carmen  de  Vita  Sua) ; Meletius 
when  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia  (Theodoret, 
ii.  31) ; Martyrius,  bishop  of  Antioch  (Theod. 
Lector  i.) : all  cases  in  point  to  the  canons  above 
mentioned,  the  people  in  each  case  being  factious 
and  perverse ; but  the  second  and  third  (although 
the  latter  was  at  Antioch  itself),  apparently  in 
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direct  contradiction  to  the  Antiochene  rule,  no 
synodical  decision  being  mentioned,  but  only 
the  will  of  the  bishops  themselves:  e.g.  of  Mar- 
tyrius,  K\-f]ptp  avvit or <xkt<p,  Kal  AcujU  airetOe?,  /cat 
’E/c/cA7}(rta  ipfrvwwpevT)  airoraTTopai.  Instances 
occur  also  of  resignations  offered  (and  approved 
though  not  accepted)  for  peace’  sake  : as  St.  Chrys. 
(Horn.  xi.  in  Ephes.\  Flavian  of  Antioch  under 
Theodosius  (Theodoret,  v.  23),  the  Catholic 
African  bishops  under  Aurelius  and  St.  Augustin 
at  the  time  of  the  Donatist  schism  ( Collat . 
Carthag.  A.D.  411,  die  i.  c.  xvi.).  And  Eustathius 
of  Perga,  again,  was  permitted  to  resign  by  the 
Cone.  Ephes.  a.d.  431  (Act.  vii.  in  EjAst.  ad  Synod. 
Pamphyliae ),  on  account  of  old  age,  retaining 
t6  t 6 tt )s  iiruTKov-ys  ouopa  Kal  rfyv  np/qv  /cat 
tt]v  Koivwulau,  but  without  authority  to  act  as 
bishop  unless  at  a fellow-bishop’s  request.  And 
a pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  was 
granted  to  Domnus,  who  had  resigned  the  see  of 
Antioch,  by  the  Cone.  Chalced.  a.d.  457  (Act.  vii. 
al.  Act.  x.,  Labbe,  iv.  681),  at  the  request  of 
Maximus,  who  had  succeeded  him.  These  and 
like  instances  testify  to  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  a rule,  permitting  resignations  under 
circumstances  of  obvious  expediency  for  the 
Church,  so  that  they  were  sanctioned  by  at  least 
the  provincial  synod.  And  forms  of  voluntary 
resignation  both  for  patriarchs  and  bishops  in 
the  East  occur  in  Leunclav.  Jus  Orient.  At  the 
same  time  the  feeling  of  the  Church  ran  strongly 
against  resignations,  as  being  a giving  up  of  work 
for  Christ.  So  Leo  M.,  EjAst.  xcii.  And  Cyril 
Alex,  puts  the  dilemma : “ If  worthy,  let  them 
continue ; if  unworthy,  let  them  not  resign  but 
be  deposed”  (EjAst.  ad  Domnum  ap.  Balsam ., 
quoted  by  Thomassin).  Although  St.  Chrys.  in 
like  case  bids  a bishop,  conscious  of  serious  guilt, 
resign  rather  than  be  deposed  (de  Sacerd.  lib.  iii. 
c.  10)  From  the  5th  century  onward,  resigna- 
tions occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  West  (see  a 
list  in  Thomassin,  II.  ii.  52),  with  the  consent  of 
the  clergy,  or  at  least  the  metropolitan  and 
council,  and  of  the  laity,  or  at  least  the  king. 
In  the  East,  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  of 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  became  necessary ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Paulus  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of 
Justin  (inter  EjAst.  Hormisd.  Papae , post  Epist. 
lxxx.).  The  conception  of  a matrimonial  tie, 
such  that  no  authority  could  sever  it  unless  (in 
the  West)  that  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  developed 
itself  prominently  at  a considerably  later  period, 
after  at  least  the  8th  century.  The  canonical 
grounds  for  a resignation,  as  summed  up,  later 
still,  in  the  Corp.  Juris  (. Decret . Greg.  IX.  lib.  i. 
tit.  ix.  de  Renunc.  c.  10),  are  in  substance  those 
already  intimated  : — i.  Guilt,  limited  however 
from  earlier  severity  to  such  only  as  impedes  the 
discharge  of  the  episcopal  office : ii.  Sickness  (in 
which  case  Gregory  the  Great  would  have  per- 
mitted a coadjutor  only)  : iii.  Ignorance  : iv.  Per- 
verse rebelliousness  of  the  people  : v.  The  healing 
of  a schism  : vi.  Irregularity,  such  as,  e.g.  bigamy. 
A desire  to  take  monastic  vows,  although  a not 
unfrequent  case,  and  in  some  instances  at  least 
tolerated,  was  not  a canonical  ground  of  resigna- 
tion. (/3.)  Resignation  in  favour  of  a successor, 
however,  was  distinctly  prohibited,  by  Cone.  An- 
tioch. A.D.  341,  can.  xxiii. : ’Ettutkottoj'  pn  e^eivai 
clvt ’ avrov  KadiOTav  erepov  iavrov  SiaSoxov,  Ah.v 
irphs  t p re\€irrrj  tov  fi'iov  Tvyxo-vy’  €*  Tt 
toiovtov  yiyvoiro,  &Kvpov  elvai  tt)v  KaraaTamv. 


But  it  was  so,  as  the  rest  of  the  canon  shews, 
only  in  order  to  secure  canonical  and  free  election 
when  the  see  became  actually  vacant, — ptra  Tip> 
Ko'ipr\(Tiv  too  avairavaapevuv.  And  the  object 
was,  not  to  prohibit,  but  to  prevent  the  abuse  of, 
the  recommendations  very  commonly  made  by 
aged  bishops  of  their  successors ; a practice 
strongly  praised  by  Origen  (in  Num.  Horn,  xxii.), 
comparing  Moses  and  Joshua  (so  also  Theodoret, 
in  A urn.  c.  xlvii.),  but  which  naturally  had  otlen 
a decisive  influence  in  the  actual  election : as, 
e.  g.  in  the  case  of  St.  Athanasius  recommended 
by  Bishop  Alexander,  and  Peter  recommended  by 
St.  Athanasius,  both  of  whom  were  duly  elected, 
&c.,  but  after  the  bishopric  was  actually  vacant ; 
the  story  being  apparently  without  grounds,  of 
an  intervening  and  rival  episcopate  before  St. 
Athanasius,  of  Achillas,  and  of  Theonas  (Epiphau. 
Haer.  lxviii.  6,  12;  Theodoret,  iv.  18).  So  also 
St.  Augustin  recommended  his  own  successor, 
Eraclius.  But  such  recommendations  slipped  na- 
turally into  a practice  of  consecrating  the  suc- 
cessor, sometimes  elected  solely  by  the  bishop  him- 
self, before  the  recommending  bishop’s  death,  thus 
interfering  with  the  canonical  rights  of  the  com- 
provincial bishops  and  of  the  diocese  itself.  Limit- 
ing then  the  prohibition  to  the  actual  election 
by  a single  bishop  of  a successor  to  take  his  own 
place  during  his  own  lifetime,  the  Antiochene 
canon  is  repeated  by,  e.  g.  Cone.  Paris.  V.  A.D.  615, 
can.  ii.  (“  ut  nullus  episcoporum  se  vivente  alium 
in  loco  suo  eligeret  ”),  and  became  the  rule ; al- 
though one  often  broken  in  the  West  in  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries,  as  e.g.  in  the  noted  case  of  St. 
Boniface,  who  was  permitted  by  Pope  Zacharias, 
although  after  strong  remonstrances,  and  with 
great  reluctance,  to  nominate  and  ordain  his  own 
successor.  But  then  we  must  distinguish  (7) 
that  qualified  resignation,  which  extended  only  tG 
the  appointment  of  a coadjutor — not  a coadjutor 
with  right  of  succession,  which  was  distinctly 
uncanonical,  but  simply  an  assistant  during  the 
actual  bishop’s  life,  and  no  further.  The  earliest 
instance  indeed  of  a simple  coadjutor,  that  of 
Alexander,  coadjutor  to  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  11),  was  supposed  to  require  a 
vision  to  justify  it.  But  examples  occur  re- 
peatedly thenceforward,  both  in  East  and  West 
(e.  g.  in  Sozom.  ii.  20 ; Theodoret,  v.  4 : St.  Am- 
bros.  Epist.  lxxix. ; St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xii. 
ad  Patr.  Opp.  i.  248.  c,  quoted  by  Bingham)  ; 
including  St.  Augustin  himself,  who  did  not 
“ succeed,”  but  “ accede,”  to  the  see  of  Hippo, 
being  coadjutor  therein  first  of  all  to  his  pre- 
decessor Valerius,  by  the  consent  of  “ primate, 
metropolitan,  and  the  whole  clergy  and  people 
of  Hippo,”  yet  this  “ contra  morem  Ecclesiae  ” 
(Possid.  V.  S.  Aug.  viii.);  the  canon  of  the  Xicene 
Council,  which  prohibits  two.  bishops  in  one  city, 
being  held  to  prohibit  only  two  independent  and 
distinct  bishops,  and  not  where  one  was  (as 
English  people  might  now  call  it)  curate  to  the 
other,  although  Augustin  afterwards  thought 
that  canon  condemned  himself.  But  a coadjutor 
with  right  of  succession  was  distinctly  unca- 
nonical ; although  instances  occur  of  this  also : 
as  of  Theotecnus  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  vii.  32),  before  the  Antiochene  canon,  and  of 
Orion,  bishop  of  Palaebisca  (Synes.  EjAst.  Ixvii.); 
and  of  Augustin  himself,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  he  was  formally  and  canonically  elected,  so 
that  the  one  point  in  his  case  was  his  being,  con- 
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eecrated  before  his  predecessor’s  death.  So  also 
Paulinus  of  Antioch,  whose  act  was  condemned 
as  uncanonical  by  St.  Ambrose  ( Epist . lxxviii.), 
and  by  Theodoret  (v.  23)  and  by  Socrates  (ii.  15). 
And  a like  case  in  Spain,  where  a bishop  of  Bar- 
celona, with  consent  of  the  metropolitan  and 
comprovincial  bishops  and  the  whole  of  his  own 
diocese,  sought  to  make  a neighbouring  bishop 
(who  was  also  his  heir)  his  coadjutor  and  suc- 
cessor, but  was  condemned  for  so  doing  by  Pope 
Hilary  and  a Roman  Council,  a.d.  465,  protest- 
ing against  making  bishoprics  hereditary  (Hilar. 
Epistt.  ii.  iii.).  So  also  Pope  Boniface  II.  A.D. 
531,  was  compelled  to  desist  from  his  attempt  to 
appoint  Vigil ius  his  own  successor.  And  Pope 
Boniface  III.  in  a Roman  Council,  A.D.  606,  forbade 
any  formal  discussion  about  a successor  to  a de- 
ceased bishop  until  “ tertio  die  depositionis  ejus, 
adunato  clero  et  filiis  Ecclesiae  ; tunc  electio  fiat.” 
Thomassin  sums  up  the  case  by  laying  down, 

(1)  that  coadjutors  or  successors  were  up  to  the 
9th  century  never  asked  for  from  the  Pope ; 

(2)  that  the  consent  of  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial synod  was  necessary ; and  (3)  after  the 
5th  century  that  of  the  king ; but  that,  lastly, 
with  these  last-named  sanctions,  coadjutors  were 
permitted  whenever  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  although  coadjutors  with  right  of  suc- 
cession were  forbidden.  The  hereditary  benefices 
of  the  Welsh  Church  of  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, and  of  the  contemporary  Breton  Church, 
and,  indeed  (in  some  degree  or  other),  of  other 
churches  also,  are  too  late  to  come  into  this 
article.  So  far  of  the  removal  of  bishops  merely’ 
from  a particular  see.  But,  next,  of 

3.  The  Deposition  of  bishops.  And  here  only 
of  the  case  of  bishops  as  such,  referring  to 
Clergy',  Degradation,  for  the  general  “ irre- 
gularities,” which  affected  all  clergy,  and  there- 
fore inclusively  bishops  also. 

(A.)  The  grounds  upon  which  bishops  as  such 
were  deposed  were  as  follows,  (a.)  First,  there 
were  certain  irregularities  which  vitiated  an  epi- 
scopal consecration  ah  initio  ; and  these  were  for 
the  most  part,  although  not  wholly,  irregularities 
such  as  disqualified  for  consecration  at  all,  as 
those  already  referred  to  above,  (i.)  If  prior  to 
ordination  to  a bishopric  the  candidate  had  not 
been  examined  in  the  faith,  or  had  failed  to  meet 
such  examination,  Justinian  ( Novell . cxxxvii.  c.  2) 
deposed  both  the  ordainer  and  the  recently  or- 
dained. (ii.)  Although  the  Cone.  Neocaes.  (can. 
ix.  a.d.  314)  speaks  of  a belief  that  ordination 
remitted  sins,  except  fornication,  yet  Cone.  Nicaen. 
(canons  ix.  x.)  rules  that  those  who  are  ordained 
through  ignorance  or  laxity,  being  guilty  of  sins 
(without  any  exception)  that  would  rightly  dis- 
qualify them,  yvwtrdevTes  KaQoupovvTai.  (iii.) 
The  canons  that  ;equire  the  consent  of  metropoli- 
tan and  synod,  &c.,  to  the  consecration  of  a bishop, 
sometimes  proceed  to  void  a consecration  made 
in  violation  of  them,  yqSev  lo'xveit'  (Cone.  Antioch. 
a.d.  341,  can.  xix.),  and  similarly  Cone.  Regiens. 
can.  ii.,  Cone.  Aurelian.  V.  canons  x.  xi.,  Cone.  Ca- 
billon.  I.  can.  x.  &c.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
in  such  a case  the  consecrated  bishop  suffered 
commonly  more  than  the  forfeiture  of  the  see, 
&Kvpov  dvai  r^v  Kardcrracriv.  (iv.)  Consecration 
of  a bishop  into  a see  already  lawfully  filled 
was  reckoned  as  no  consecration  (Bingh.  XVII. 
\Y.  3,  quoting  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  lv. ; Cone.  Sardic.. 
acc.  to  Hilary,  de  Sgn.  p.  128 : Cone.  Chalced. 


P.  iii.  Epist.  51,  54,  56,  57,  &c.,  about  Timothy 
the  Cat ; Liberat.  Breviar.  xv.).  (v.)  The  ordi- 

nation of  one  under  sentence  of  deposition  was 
also  void  ( Cone . Chalced.  Act.  xi.).  But  then 

(3)  bishops  already  validly  consecrated  were 
liable  to  deposition,  as  well  for  the  general 
causes  affecting  all  clergy,  as  also  in  parti- 
cular for  causes  relating  to  their  own  especial 
office ; as,  e.  g.  (i.)  if  they  ordained,  or  if 
they  preached  (Cone.  Trull,  can.  xx.),  without 
permission,  outside  their  own  dioceses  ( Apostol . 
Can.  xxxv.;  Cone.  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  c.  xii.) ; or 
(ii.)  if  they  received  a clergyman  who  had  dis- 
obediently quitted  his  own  diocese  (Cone.  Antioch. 
a.d.  341,  can.  iii. ; Cone.  Chalced.  a.d.  457,  can. 
xx.  excommunicated  them  in  this  case) ; or  (iii.) 
if  they  ordained  for  money  ( Apostol . Can.  xxix. ; 
Cone.  Chalced.  a.d.  451,  can.  ii.)  ; or  (iv.)  accord- 
ing to  a late  Gallican  council  (Cone.  Arausic. 
A.D.  441,  can.  xxi.),  if  two  bishops  presumed  to 
consecrate  by  themselves,  whereupon  both  of 
them  were  to  be  deposed ; or  (v.)  according  to 
Pope  Innocent  I.  (Epist.  xxiii.  c.  4,  A.D.  402 
X 417),  bishops  who  ordained  soldiers  were 
themselves  to  be  deposed  ; or  (vi.)  if  they 
ordained  a bishop  into  a see  already  full 
(Cone.  Chalced.  a.d.  451,  as  above);  or  (vii.)  if 
they  ordained  any  that  had  been  baptized  or 
rebaptized  or  ordained  by  heretics  (Apost. 
Can.  lxviii.) ; or  (viii.)  if  they  ordained  any  of 
their  own  unworthy  kindred  (Apost.  Can.  lxxvi.)  ; 
or  (ix.)  if  they  absented  themselves  from  their 
diocese  for  longer  than  a year  ( Cone.  Constantin. 

IV.  A.D.  870,  can.  xvi.,  says  six  months),  and 

persisted  in  disobedience  when  duly  summoned 
to  return  (Justinian,  Novell,  vi.  c.  2 ; see  also 
below  under  III.  1,  a.  xv.).  (x.)  For  simony, 

see  Simony  ; or  (xi.)  if  they  did  not  duly  enforce 
discipline  [Discipline]  ; or  (xii.)  if  they  sought 
to  create  a bishopric  for  themselves  out  of  ambi- 
tion, either  in  a place  where  there  had  been  none 
(Cone.  Tolet.  XII.  a.d.  681,  can.  iv. : see  however 
below),  or  by  getting  royal  authority  to  divide  a 
province,  so  as  to  erect  a new  metropolis  in  it 
(Cone.  Chalced.  a.d.  451,  can.  xii.).  And  yet 
further  (7),  bishops  were  liable  to  excommuni- 
cation as  well  as  deposition,  if  (i.)  they  received 
as  clergy  such  as  were  suspended  for  leaving 
their  own  diocese  (Apost.  Can.  xvi. ; Cone.  Carthag. 

V.  A.D.  398,  can.  xiii.  &c.  &c.);  or  (ii.)  if  they 
“ made  use  of  worldly  rulers  to  obtain  prefer- 
ment ” (Apost.  Can.  xxx.,  often  repeated) ; or  (iii.) 
if,  being  rejected  by  a diocese  to  which  they  have 
been  appointed,  they  move  sedition  in  another 
diocese  (Cone.  Ancyr.  a.d.  314,  can.  xviii.) ; &c.  &c. 
(S.)  Lastly,  bishops  were  liable  to  suspension  or 
other  less  censure,  (i.)  if  they  refused  to  attend 
the  synod  when  summoned  (Cone.  Carthag.  V. 
a.d.  398,  can.  x. ; Arelat.  II.  a.d.  452,  can.  xix. ; 
Tarracon.  A.D.  536,  can.  vi.  &c.  &c.) ; and  if  when 
summoned  to  meet  an  accusation,  they  failed  to 
appear  even  to  a third  summons,  they  were  de- 
posed (Cone.  Chalc.  A.D.  451,  Act.  xiv.) ; or  (ii.) 
if  they  unjustly  oppi’essed  any  part  of  their 
diocese,  in  which  case  the  African  Church  de- 
prived them  of  the  part  so  oppressed  (St.  Aug. 
Epist.  cclxi.)  ; &c.  &c. 

(B.)  The  authority  to  inflict  deposition  was 
the  provincial  synod  : and  for  the  gradual  growth 
and  the  differing  rules  of  appeal  from  that  tri- 
bunal, see  Appeal. 

Cone.  Chalced.  can.  xxix.  A.D.  451,  forbids 
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degradation  of  a bishop  to  the  rank  of  a priest : 
he  must  be  degi’aded  altogether  or  not  at  all. 
And  Cone.  Antioch,  canons  xi.  xii.  A.D.  341,  forbids 
recourse  to  the  emperor  to  reverse  a sentence  of 
deposition  passed  by  a synod.  [Degradation  ; 
Orders.] 

III.  From  the  appointment  and  the  removal 
of  a bishop,  we  come  next  to  his  office,  as  bishop. 
And  here,  in  general,  the  conception  of  that  office 
— consisting  in,  1.  r b &px*u/,  and,  2.  t h iepa- 
reveiv  (so  St.  Ignat,  interpol.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn. 
c.  9) — was  plainly,  at  the  first,  that  of  a ruler, 
not  autocratic,  but  (so  to  say)  constitutional, 
and  acting  always  in  concert  with  his  clergy 
and  people,  as  he  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
elected  by  them  ; and  of  a chief  minister,  in  sub- 
ordination to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Church,  all  Christian  sacraments 
and  discipline  were  to  be  administered,  yet  not 
as  by  mere  delegates,  but  as  by  the  due  co- 
operation of  subordinate  officers,  each  having  his 
own  place  and  functibn  : for  the  former  of  which 
points  St.  Cyprian  is  the  primary  and  explicit 
witness,  and  no  less  so  St.  Ignatius  for  the  latter. 
The  legal  powers  and  the  wealth  gradually  ac- 
quired by  the  bishop,  the  weight  derived  from 
his  place  in  synods,  and  the  natural  increase  of 
the  power  of  a single  ruler  holding  office  for  life, 
and  habitually  administering  the  discipline  and 
the  property  of  his  diocese,  naturally  rendered 
the  essential  “monarchy”  of  the  episcopate  more 
and  more  absolute,  from  Constantine  onwards, 
and  especially  under  Justinian ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bishops,  pari  passu,  became  also 
more  and  more  under  State  control,  especially  in 
the  East.  In  the  West,  and  from  the  break  up 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  churchmen  of  knowledge  and  of  civilization, 
the  political  powers  thrown  (and  necessarily 
thrown)  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  the  unity 
of  the  Church  of  all  the  separate  kingdoms,  and 
its  relations  to  the  still  respected  imperatorial, 
as  well  as  to  the  pontifical,  influence  of  Rome, 
— to  which  no  doubt  might  be  added  at  the  first 
the  reverence  for  the  priesthood  as  such  felt 
by  barbarians,  and  especially  by  Germanic  peoples, 
met  and  strengthened  by  the  Christian  view  of 
the  priestly  office, — gave  to  the  bishops  special 
weight,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Church  : a weight 
exceptionally  increased  in  Spain  by  the  elective 
position  of  the  Visigoth  kings;  but  qualified  both 
there,  and  much  more  elsewhere,  especially  in 
France,  by  the  right  of  nomination  of  bishops 
assumed  by  the  kings,  and  by  their  simomacal 
and  corrupt  use  of  it,  and  by  the  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  State  of  a full  right  of  making 
laws  for  the  Church.  Rut  to  proceed  to  details. 
And  here — 

(1.)  Of  the  SPIRITUAL  OFFICE  of  a bishop,  as 
pertaining  to  him  essentially  and  distinctively. 
And  of  this,  first  (a),  in  respect  to  his  own 
diocese. 

(a.)  i.  The  power  of  ordination  belonged  to 
bishops  exclusively.  They  were  the  organ  by 
which  the  Church  was  enabled  to  perpetuate  the 
ministry.  Starting  with  the  fact,  that  no  one  is 
spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.  as  ordained  except  either 
by  an  Apostle,  or  by  one  delegated  by  an  Apostle 
to  this  special  office,  the  earliest  intimation  we 
meet  with  is  the  statement  of  St.  Clem.  Rom., 
already  quoted,  which  draws  a plain  distinction 
between  the  original  appointment  of  presbyter- 


bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
vision made  by  the  Apostles  of  an  order  of  men 
who  should  be  able  to  perpetuate  those  offices. 
When  next  the  subject  happens  to  be  mentioned, 
the  ordainers  are  assumed,  as  of  course,  to  be 
bishops,  and  the  question  is  only  of  their  requisite 
number  and  acts,  or  the  like  ; as  in  Can.  Apost.  i., 
‘Ett'ktkoitos  x€tPOTO,/c^0'^ft,  k6ttuv  Svo  fj 

rpioov,  and  can.  ii.  ‘irpeo'fivrtpos  virb  ei/bs  iiri- 
<tk6ttov  xeipoTovcladcv ; and  in  Cone.  Carthag.  III. 
A.D.  397,  can.  xlv.  “ Episcopus  unus  . . . per  quern  , 
presbyteri  multi  constitui  possunt and  IV. 
A.D.  398,  canons  ii.  iii.  &c.,  which  is  the  classical 
passage  (so  to  call  it)  respecting  the  rites  of  or- 
dination, and  which  allows  presbyters  no  part 
at  air  in  episcopal  consecration;  and  in  presby- 
terial,  only  to  hold  their  hands  “ juxta  manum 
episcopi  super  caput  illius  ” (qui  ordinatur),  but 
“ episcopo  eum  benedicente  et  manum  super 
caput  ejus  tenente.”  And  this  latter  practice 
(which  however  does  not  exist  in  the  Eastern 
church  [Denzinger],  although  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  1 Tim.  iv.  14)  appears  to  be  alluded 
to  by  Firmilian  (in  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  lxxv.), 
“ majores  natu  . . . ordinandi  habent  potesta- 
tem.”  Similar  assumptions  occur  in  Cone.  Nic. 
can.  xix.,  Antioch.  A.D.  341,  can.  ix.,  Chalced. 
A.D.  451,  can.  ii.  &c.  &c. ; and  in  Cone.  Sardic. 
A.D.  347,  can.  vi.,  ’ Err  i a kottoi  KaOurrS.1/  o<p€i- 
\ovffiu  ’ Err  i<nc<iirovs ; and  also  Pseudo -Dion. 
Areop.  Eccl.  Hier.  v.  So  also,  not  affirming 
simply  but  assuming  the  fact,  St.  Jerome 
{Epist.  ad  Evangel.'),  “ Quid  facit,  excepta  or- 
dinatione,  episcopus,  quod  presbyter  non  fa- 
ciat?”  and  St.  Chrys.  ( Horn . xiii.  in  1 Tim.), 
Ov  yap  5)]  irpecrfivTspoi  rbv  eiricrKOTcov  £x*lP°~ 
rovodv  (and  similarly,  Horn.  i.  in  Philipp.),  and 
{Horn.  xi.  in  1 Tim.  iii.  8),  T fj  yap  xeiporojua 
p6rrj  {ol  eTciouoiroi)  virepfieliijKacTi,  Kal  rovrep 
[xovov  SoKodai  tt\ sovacreiv  robs  irpeofiuTepovs  ; 
while  Epiphanius  {Haer.  lxxv.),  expressly  affirm- 
ing what  at  length  Aerius  had  denied,  lays  down 
that  Tlarepas  yap  yevva  {y  rwv  imarKbTrwu 
ra^is)  rrj  ' EKiiXycria,  y 5e  {r&v  irpeo-fivTcpwi/) 
■jrarepas  p. bvvapLsvt)  yevi >av,  5 la  rys  rod  \ov- 
rpov  TraXiyyeveaias  reuva  yevi/a,.  So  again,  in 
actual  practice,  the  cases  of  Ischyras,  declared  to 
be  only  a “ layman  ” by  an  Alexandrian  synod, 
A.D.  324  or  325  (Neale,  Hist,  of  East.  Ch., 
Alexandria,  vol.  i.  p.  135),  because  ordained 
presbyter  virb  KoWovOov  rod  Trpec^vrepov  <pav- 
raaOevros  iiricKoir-fiv  (St.  Athanas.  Apol.  ii.  Opp. 
i.  p.  193,  ed.  1698),  and  of  certain  presbyters 
declared  to  be  laymen  for  the  like  reason  by 
Cone.  Sardic.  a.d.  347,  can.  xix. ; while  the  much 
later  Council  of  Seville  {Cone.  Hispal.  II.  a.d.  619, 
can.  v.)  pronounced  certain  presbyterial  and  dia- 
conal  ordinations  void,  because,  although  the 
bishop  had  laid  his  hands  upon  the  candidates, 
a presbyter,  the  bishop  being  blind,  “ illis  contra 
ecclesiasticum  ordinem  benedictionem  dedisse 
fertur.”  The  one  and  only  distinct  assertion  of 
a contrary  practice  upon  this  point,  and  this  too 
(even  had  it  been  trustworthy)  of  a single  and 
exceptional  case,  is  that  of  Eutychius,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  a.d.  933-940,  born  a.d.  876,  who 
affirms  in  his  Origines,  that  in  Alexandria,  from 
the  beginning,  the  twelve  city  presbyters  not 
only  chose  the  Alexandrian  patriarch,  upon  a 
vacancy,  out  of  their  own  number,  but  also  by 
imposition  of  hands  and  benediction  created  him 
patriarch ; and  that  this  lasted  down  to  the 
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patriarchate  of  Alexander,  who  was  at  the 
Nicene  Council,  i.e.  down  to  about  a.d.  308  or 
313 : or,  in  other  words,  that  the  bishop,  in 
whose  time  an  Alexandrian  synod  deposed  one 
who  had  received  presbyterial  oi’dination,  and 
on  that  very  ground,  viz.  Ischyras,  was  himself 
ordained  by  presbyters,  and  that  all  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  so  likewise.  Both  date,  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  this  and  of  many  other 
equally  gross  blunders  (see  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ignat. 
c.  XI.  ii.  2,  pp.  270,  282  sq.,  ed.  Churton),  make 
Eutychius’  statement  unworthy  of  the  notice  it 
once  attracted.  And  it  is,  besides,  an  obvious 
perversion  of  the  fact  alleged  by  St.  Jerome,  that 
up  to  the  time  (not  of  the  patriarch  Alexander, 
but)  of  the  patriarchs  Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  viz. 
A.D.  232  or  A.D.  264,  “ Alexandriae  presbyteri 
semper  unum  ex  se  electum , in  excelsior!  loco 
collocatum,  episcopum  nominabant and  of  the 
stranger  practice  still,  mentioned  by  Liberatus 
(as  above  in  I.  1,  7).  That  there  were  bishops 
enough  in  Egypt  to  consecrate  legitimately 
(Eutychius  also  affirming  that  there  were  no 
others  except  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  until  ! 
a.d.  190),  is  evident  by  the  testimonies  collected  j 
in  Pearson  (as  above,  pp.  296,  sq. : there  were' ' 
above  a hundred  at  one  of  Bishop  Alexander’s 
councils).  The  further  assertion  of  both  Am- 
brosiaster  (in  Ephes.  iv.  11)  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Quaest.  in  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test,  ci.,  that  in 
Egypt  “ presbyteri  consignant  si  praesens  non 
sit  episcopus,”  and  tnat  “ in  Alexandria  et  per 
totam  Aegyptum,  si  desit  episcopus,  consecrat 
presbyter,”  is  ruled  to  mean  either  the  con- 
secration of  the  Eucharist  or  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, not  that  of  ordination,  whether  to 
the  episcopate  or  the  presbyterate,  1.  by  the 
date  of  the  statements,  viz.  long  after  the  period 
fixed  even  by  Eutychius,  and  much  more  that 
named  in  St.  Jerome ; 2.  by  the  meaning  of  the 
word  consignare ; 3.  by  the  case  of  Ischyras, 
above  mentioned,  which  is  conclusive.  Other 
instances  of  alleged  presbyterial  ordination  are 
either  “ mere  mistakes  ” (see  a list  with  expla- 
nations in  Bingh.  II.  iii.  7),  or  depend  upon  the 
assumption  that  chorepiscopi  were  not  bishops, 
or  upon  a misinterpretation  of  an  obscure  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Ancyra,  can.  xiii.  [Chorepi- 
scopi.] The  early  Scotch  and  Irish  Churches,  in 
which  the  presbyter-abbats  of  certain  monas- 
teries exercised  an  anomalous  jurisdiction,  never 
allowed  presbyterial  ordination  (see  Adamnan 
in  V.  8.  Columbae,  and  other  authorities,  in  Grub’s 
Hist,  of  Ch.  of  Scotl.  c.  xi.  vol.  i.  152-160).  That 
a bishop  however  was  not  at  liberty  to  ordain 
clerks  “ sine  consilio  clericorum  suorum,  ita  ut 
civium  conniventiam  et  testimonium  quaerat” 
(Cone.  Carth.  IV.  can.  xxii.),  but  did  so  “ com- 
muni  consilio”  (St.  Cypr.  Epist.  xxxviii.),  see 
below  in  (a.)  x.  Moreover,  he  was  strictly  for- 
bidden to  ordain  in  the  diocese  of  another  bishop 
(see  below,  (a.)  xii.),  or  indeed  in  any  way 

aWoTpioeiTKTKOirtiv. 

(a.)  ii.  Confirmation , in  accordance  with  the 
intimations  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  17,  xix.  6), 
appears  also,  when  first  mentioned,  as  the  office 
of  the  bishop  (Constit.  Apost.  iii.  16;  Pseudo- 
Dionys.  Hierarch.  Eccl.  ii.  p.  254  ; Cone.  Carthag. 
II.  A.D.  390,  can.  iii.,  “ ut  chrisma,  &c.>  a pres- 
byteris  non  fiant  ”).  But  (through  the  difficulty 
of  always  securing  the  bishop’s  presence)  the 
practice  gradually  issued  in  a severance  between 


the  two  acts,  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  was 
restricted  to  the  bishop  (St.  Cypr.  Epist.  lxxin. ; 
Firmilian,  ap.  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  lxxv.  ; Anon,  de 
Bapt.  Haer.  in  Append,  ad  S.  Cypr.  Opp.  ; Cone. 
Eliberit.  A.D.  205,  canons  xxxviii.  lxxvii. ; Euseb. 

H.  E.  vi.  43  ; St.  Chrys.  Horn,  xviii.  in  Act.  Apost. 
§ 3 ; St.  Jerome,  cont.  Lucif.  iv. ; St.  Arnbros. 
de  Sacram.  iii.  2 ; St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  xv.  26  ; 
Pope  Innoc.  I.  ad  Decent,  iii. ; Gelasius,  Epist.  ix. ; 
Leo  M.  Epist.  lxxxviii. ; Greg.  M.  Epist.  iii.  9; 
Siricius,  Epist.  i.  ad  Himer. ; Cone.  Hispal  II. 
a.d.  619,  can.  vii. ; Cone.  Meld.  A.D.  845,  can. 
xlv.) ; and  of  anointing  with  the  consecrated 
chrism,  the  consecration  of  which  was  also  re- 
stricted to  the  bishop  (Cone.  Carthag.  III.  A.D. 
397,  can.  xxxvi. ; Tolet.  I.  a.d.  400,  can.  xx. ; 
Bracar.  II.  A.D.  563,  can.  xix.,  and  III.  A.D.  572, 
can.  iv. ; Autissiod.  a.d.  576,  can.  vi. ; Barcinon. 
II.  A.D.  599,  can.  ii. ; Pope  Innocent  I.  Epist.  i. 
ad  Decent,  c.  iii. ; Leo  M.  Epist.  lxxxviii. ; Gelas. 
Epist.  ix.),  and  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
(Cone.  Carth.  IV.  a.d.  398,  can.  xxxvi. ; Vasens. 

I.  A.D.  442,  can.  iii.  &c.  &c.) ; but  the  actual 
application  of  it,  with  some  qualifications  and  in 
certain  cases,  allowed  to  presbyters  : as  e.  g.  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  there  being  a double  anoint* 
ing,  that  of  the  forehead  was  restricted  to  the 
bishop,  the  rest  not  so ; in  Gaul,  a single  anoint- 
ing was  ordinarily  the  presbyter’s  office ; in  the 
East,  a single  anointing  also,  but  ordinarily  the 
bishop’s  office,  and  only  in  his  absence,  as  at 
Alexandria  and  in  Egypt,  allowed  to  presbyters ; 
but  in  West  and  East  alike,  allowed  to  presbyters 
in  cases  of  urgency,  as  of  energumens  or  of  those 
at  the  point  of  death,  or  again  by  commission 
from  their  bishop  (see  Bingh.  XII.  ii.  1-6).  The 
Constit.  Apostol.  vii.  43,  44,  describe  the  practice 
of  the  3rd  or  4th  century.  [Confirmation.] 

(a.)  iii.  In  the  administration  of  sacraments, 
the  bishop’s  authority  was  primary,  that  of  pres- 
byters, and  a fortiori  of  deacons,  subordinate. 
St.  Ignat,  ad  Smyrn.  viii. : Ouk  £ l-ov  £ctti 
t ov  £iri(TK6irov  uvre  fiairTL^eiv  otfre  ayairyv 
iToieiv.  Tertull.  de  Bapt.  17 : “ Dandi  (bap- 
tismum)  jus  quidem  habet  summus  sacerdos,  qui 
est  episcopus : dehinc  presbyteri  et  diaconi ; non 
tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  propter  Ecclesiae 
honorem ; quo  salvo,  salva  pax  est.”  Hieron. 
cont.  Lucif.  IV. : “ Inde  venit  ut  sine  jussione 
episcopi  neque  presbyter  neque  diaconus  jus  ha- 
beat  baptizandi.”  St.  Arnbros.  de  Sacram.  iii.  1 : 
“ Licet  presbyteri  fecerint,  tamen  exordium  mi- 
nisterii  a summo  est  sacerdote.”  Similar  state- 
ments are  numerous  (Bingh.  Lay  Bapt.  i.  § 2,  sq.). 
So  e.  g.  Cone.  Eliberit.  A.D.  305,  can.  lxxvii — If  any 
are  baptized  by  a deacon,  “ episcopus  eos  per 
benedictionem  perficere  debebit.”  So  also  Cone. 
Vern.  I.  a.d.  755,  can.  viii.,  forbids  presbyters 
baptizing,  or  celebrating  mass,  “ sine  jussione 
episcopi.”  Although  no  doubt  the  statement  of 
Ambrosiaster  in  Ephes.  iv.  is  true  also, — as  it  is 
indeed  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principle 
above  laid  down,  and  both  would  be  and  is  iq 
like  case  the  Church’s  rule  now, — that,  before 
the  Church  was  settled,  laymen  were  allowed 
“ evangelizare  et  baptizare  et  Scripturas  in 
ecclesia  explanare.”  See  also  Van  Espen,  Jur. 
Eccl.  Univ.,  De  Bapt.  c.  iii.  § 1 ; and  Bingham 
on  Lay  Baptism. 

(a.)  iv.  The  office  of  formal  preaching , as  dis- 
tinct from  exposition  of  Scripture,  belonged  also 
properly  to  bishops.  So  e.g.  in  the  African 
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Church,  if  the  bishop  were  present,  until  the 
time  of  St.  Augustin ; who  was  the  first  African 
presbyter  that  preached  “ coram  episcopo,”  but 
this,  “ accepta  ab  episcopis  potestate”  (Possid. 
V.  S.  Aug.  v.).  So  also  in  Spain,  Cone.  Hispal.  II. 
a.d.  619,  can.  vii.  In  the  East  the  practice  was 
otherwise,  since  there  it  was  only  “ in  quibusdam 
Ecclesiis,  tacere  presbyteros  et  praesentibus  epi- 
scopis non  loqui  ” (Hieron.  ad  Nepot.  Epist.  ii.). 
Yet  there  also  the  privilege  depended  on  the 
consent  of  the  bishop,  and  was  taken  away  in 
Alexandria  by  an  absolute  prohibition  : npeofiv- 
repos  eV  ’A Xe^aySpe'ia  ov  Trpotro/bu\ei  (Socrat.  v. 
22 ; Sozom.  v.  17,  vii.  19),  from  the  time  of 
Arius.  In  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted 
that  no  bishop  ( otfre  6 iirlcKoiros  ovtc  &\\os  rts , 
acc.  to  Sozom.  vii.  19,  repeated  by  Cassiodorus, 
Hist.  Tripart .)  preached  at  all  until  Leo  the  Great 
(Thomassin,  II.  iii.  83,  § 5).  To  preach,  however, 
every  Sunday,  was  reckoned  ordinarily  the  duty, 
as  well  as  the  privilege,  of  the  bishop  ; on  the 
ground  that  he  is  to  be  SibaKTiubs  = apt  to  teach 
(so  dp6vos  Siba<rKa\iKbs  = the  bishop’s  throne,  in 
St.  Chrys.  Horn.  ii.  in  Tit.,  and  d^'ucfxa  8i8a(rxa- 
\ixbv  — the  bishop’s  office,  in  St.  Cyril  Alex. 
Epist.  ad  Monach.  in  Cone.  Ephes.  Labbe,  iii.  423  ; 
— and  Sozom.  vii.  19,  M 6vos  6 rrjs  tt6\ ears  eiri- 
(tkottos  SiSdaxei, — and  St.  Ambros.  de  Offic.  i.  1, 
“ Episcopi  proprium  munus  docere  populum  ”). 
And  see  also  Origen,  Horn.  vi.  in  Levit.  Cone.  Lao- 
die.  c.  a.d.  366,  can.  xix.,  and  Cone.  Valent,  a.d.  855, 
can.  i.,  take  the  practice  for  granted.  King  Gun- 
tram,  a.d.  585  {Edict,  confirm.  Cone.  Matisc.  II.), 
exhorts  bishops  to  frequent  preaching  ; Charle- 
magne enjoins  their  having  suitable  homilies 
( Capit . i.  a.d.  813.  c.  xiv.,  and  Cone.  Arelat.  can.  x., 
Mogunt.  can.  xxv.,  and  Rhem.  canons  xiv.  xv., 
all  of  the  same  year),  and  deprives  bishops  of 
their  sees  who  should  not  have  preached  before 
a fixed  day  {Monach.  S.  Gall.  i.  20) ; Ludov.  Pius 
enjoins  bishops  to  preach  either  in  person  or  by 
their  vicars  {Capit.  i.  109) ; and  Cone.  Ticin. 
a.d.  850,  can.  v.,  threatens  deposition  to  all 
bishops  who  did  not  preach  at  least  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Ethelred  also  in  England  enjoins 
bishops  to  preach  {Laves,  vii.  19;  repeated  by 
Cnut,  Law  xxvi).  And  similarly  in  Spain,  Cone. 
Tolet.  XI.  a.d.  675,  can.  ii.  Bishops  are  also  en- 
joined by  Cone.  Turon.  III.  A.D.  613,  can.  xvii., 
to  have  homilies  about  the  Catholic  faith  and  a 
holy  life,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  translated 
“ in  rusticam  Romanam  linguam  aut  Theodiscam, 
quo  facilius  cuncti  possint  intelligere,”  &c.  In 
the  East,  the  Council  in  Trullo  (a.d.  691,  canons 
xix.  xx.),  while  deposing  bishops  who  preached 
outside  their  own  dioceses  without  permission, 
enjoins  all  bishops  to  preach  at  least  every  Sun- 
day, and  if  possible  every  day.  And  Balsamon, 
on  can.  lxiv.  of  the  same  council,  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  “ to  teach  and  expound  belongs  by 
divine  grace  to  bishops  only,  and  so  to  those  to 
whom  bishops  delegate  the  office.”  It  is  assumed 
to  be  the  bishop’s  duty,  also,  in  Cod.  Theodos. 
lib.  xvi.  tit.  ii.,  de  Episc.  1.  25  ; and  also  lib.  ix. 
tit.  xl.  de  Poenis  1.  16 ; and  in  Cod.  Justin,  lib. 
ix.  tit.  xxix.  de  Crim.  Sacrilegii,  1.  1. 

(a.)  v.  As  in  the  points  hitherto  mentioned, 
so  also  in  the  administration  of  discipline , the 
bishop  took  the  lead  ; the  presbyters  (and  appa- 
rently in  some  cases  the  deacons)  held  their 
proper  subordinate  place  under  him,  and  formed 
his  council.  Bishop  and  presbytery  occur  to- 


gether passim  in  St.  Ignatius.  The  condemna- 
tions of  Origen  (Famphil.  Apol.  ad  I hot.  Cod. 
cxviii.),  of  Novatian  (Euseb.  If.  E.  vi.  43),  of 
! Paul  of  Samosata  (to.  vii.  28,  30),  of  Nogtus 
(Epiphan.  Haer.  lvii.  1),  of  Arius  at  Alexandria 
(id.  lxix.  3;  and  see  Coteler.  ad  Const  it.  Apost. 
viii.  28),  proceeded  from  the  bishop,  or  bishops, 
but  with  presbyters,  the  irpHrfivripiov  alone  in- 
1 deed  being  mentioned  in  the  case  of  NoStus,  and 
deacons  as  well  as  presbyters  in  that  of  Arius. 
So  also  Pope  Siricius  in  the  case  of  Jovinian, 
j “ facto  presbyterio  ” (Siric.  Epist.  ii.,  the  deacons 
also  it  appears  concurring)  ; and  Synesius,  bishoo 
of  Ptolemais,  in  that  of  Andronicus,  a layman 
(Synes.  Epist.  lvii.  1 viii.).  At  the  same  tiihe, 
the  bishop  was  the  chief,  and  ordinarily  the  sole, 
judge  in  the  first  instance  in  cases  of  excommu- 
nication (“  mucro  episcopalis  ”),  following  the 
authority  of  1 Tim.  v.  1,  19  (but  see  also  1 Cor. 
v.  4,  2 Cor.  ii.  10  : — so  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  xxxviii. 
xxxix.  lxv.  &c. ; Cone.  Nicaen.  can.  v. ; Cone.  Carth. 
II.  A.D.  390,  can.  viii. ; Cone.  Carthag.  IY.  A.D. 
398,  can.  lv. ; Can.  Apost.  xxxi. ; Cone.  Ephes. 
can.  v. ; Cone.  Agath.  a.d.  506,  can.  ii. ; and 
! countless  other  evidence  — see  Excommuni- 
cation); subject  however  to  an  appeal  to  the 
synod  [Appeal]  : although  his  power  came  to  be 
limited  in  Africa  by  a Carthag.  Council  (II.  a.d. 
390,  can.  x.),  by  the  requirement  of  twelve 
bishops  to  judge  a bishop  (which  came  to  be  the 
; traditional  canonical  number),  of  six  to  judge  a 
presbyter,  and  of  three,  in  addition  to  the  ac- 
cused s own  diocesan,  to  try  a deacon.  The  power 
' of  formal  absolution  from  formal  sentence  is 
throughout  assumed  by  the  canons  to  be  in  such 
i sense  in  the  bishop,  that  presbyters  could  only 
! exercise  it  (apart  from  him)  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger  of  death,  unless  by  leave  of  the  bishop ; 
and  deacons  only  in  very  extreme  cases  indeed 
(Dion.  Alex,  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  44 ; Cone.  Carth. 
II.  canons  ii.  iv.,and  III.  can.  xxxii. ; Cone.  Arausic. 

1 I.  a.d.  441,  can.  i. ; Cone.  Epaon.  a.d.  517,  can. 

xvi. ; &c.  &c.).  St.  Cypr.  {Epist.  xiii.)  allows  a 
1 deacon  to  absolve,  only  if  neither  bishop  nor 
presbyter  can  be  had,  and  in  a case  of  extreme 
urgency.  But  he  also  speaks  of  ‘‘  episcopus  et 
clerus  ” as  both  uniting  in  the  solemn  act  of 
absolution  by  imposition  of  hands.  And  the  rule 
is  laid  down  fully  in  Cone.  Eliberit.  a.d.  305, 
can.  xxxii. : “ Apud  presbyterum  . . . placuit  agere 
poenitentiam  non  debere  sed  potius  apud  episco- 
pum : cogente  tamen  infirm itate,  necesse  est 
presbyterum  communionem  praestare  debere,  et 
diaconum  si  ei  jusserit  episcopus.”  See  also  Mar- 
shall’s Penit.  Discipl.  pp.  91,  sq. ; and  Taylor’s 
Episcop.  Asserted,  § 36.  [Discipline  ; Penance.] 
See  also  under  Penitentiary,  Presbyter,  for 
the  Trpeo’&vTepos  4irl  rrjs  peravoias  (Socrat.  v. 
19),  and  the  like  delegates  of  this  part  of  the 
bishop’s  office. 

This  authority  extended  over  the  whole  diocese 
and  all  its  members.  Exemptions,  as  of  monas- 
teries, from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  are  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Counc.  of  Chalced.  canons  vii.  viii., 
of  Justinian’s  law  {Cod.  i.  tit.  iii.  de  Episc.  1. 40), 
of  the  provincial  councils  of  Orleans,  I.  a.d.  511, 
can.  xix. ; Cone.  Agath.  a.d.  506,  can.  xxxviii. ; 
Cone.  Ilerdens.  a.d.  546,  can.  iii. ; &c.  The  well- 
known  case  of  Faustus  of  Lerins  and  his  bishop 
at  the  Council  of  Arles  in  a.d.  455,  was  an 
adjustment  of  rights  as  between  abbat  and 
bishop,  but  not  an  exemption  in  the  proper 
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sense  of  the  word  (as  Hall  am  superficially 
states).  The  earliest  real  case  of  the  kind  appears 
to  belong  to  the  8th  century,  when  Zachary, 
A.D.  750,  granted  a privilege  to  Monte  Casino, 

“ ut  nullius  juri  subjaceat  nisi  solius  Romani 
pontificis  ” (Mabill.  Act.  S.  Ord.  Bened.,  Saec.  iii. 
p.  643).  Precedents  for  such  exemptions,  as 
granted  by  royal  authority,  occur  in  the  Formulae 
of  Marculfus.  [Exemption  ; Monks.] 

(a.)  vi.  As  in  the  special  subject  of  discipline, 
so  generally  in  the  affairs  of  the  diocese,  the 
bishop  had  the  primary  administration  of  them, 
with  the  power  of  veto,  but  (as  throughout)  with 
the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  presbyters,  and 
of  the  diocese  at  large.  So  e.  g.  St.  Cyprian, 
repeating  the  statement  over  and  over  again  in 
equivalent  terms, — “ Nihil  sine  consilio  vestro 
(presbyterorum)  et  sine  consensu  plebis  mea  pri- 
vata  sententia  gerere.”  The  same  rule,  as  regards 
the  presbyters,  and  in  their  place  the  deacons,  is 
prominent  in  the  language  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the 
earliest  time.  And  the  “ consessus  presby- 
terorum ” is  likened  by  St.  Jerome  to  the 
bishop’s  “ senate,”  and  by  Origen  and  others  to 
the  &ov\)]  ’EKKXrifflas,  and  by  St.  Chrysostom  and 
Synesius  to  the  Sanhedrim  (trvvedpiov).  That 
presbyters  also  shared  in  diocesan  synods,  “ ad- 
stantibus  diaconis,”  see  Council,  Synod.  On  the 
other  hand,  prjSkv  &vev  yvdoprjs  rov  iirLaKSirov 
(Cone.  Laodic.  can.  lvii.)  is  repeated  so  endlessly 
by  councils,  and  asserted  by  church  writers,  as 
to  make  it  needless  to  multiply  quotations.  Im- 
peratorial  legislation,  in  conferring  special  powers 
upon  bishops,  tended  largely  to  increase  episcopal 
authority.  Yet  provincial  synods  of  presbyters 
(and  of  abbats)  still  continued,  throughout,  down 
to  Carlovingian  times.  [Council  ; Synod.]  And 
Guizot  (H.  de  la  Civ.  en  France , Leijon  15)  joins 
priests  with  bishops  as  the  really  governing  body 
of  the  Church  in  the  earlier  Frankish  period. 
In  the  particular  matters  of  creeds,  liturgies, 
and  church  worship  generally,  the  bishop  is  also 
inferred  to  have  had  authority  to  regulate  and 
determine  all  questions,  partly  as  being  a natural 
portion  of  his  office,  partly  from  the  fact,  that  in 
unessentials,  even  the  creeds,  much  more  litur- 
gical points,  varied  in  various  dioceses,  within 
undefined  but  obvious  limits.  And  so  Basil 
of  Caesarea,  we  learn,  composed  certain  evx&v 
8iard£eis  kou  evKoag'ias  rov  PngaTos  for  his 
own  Church  while  still  a presbyter,  of  which 
Eusebius  his  bishop  sanctioned  the  use.  St. 
Augustin  (. Epist . 86,  ad  Casulan.')  assumes  a 
like  power  in  the  bishop  to  appoint  fasting  days 
for  his  own  diocese.  And  the  like  is  implied  in 
the  tradition,  that  St.  Ignatius  introduced  anti- 
phons and  doxologies  into  his  own  church 
(Cassiod.  Hist.  Tripartit.  x.  9).  So  Proclus  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  434-447,  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  Trisagion  into  that  Church.  It 
was  the  bishop’s  office  also  to  consecrate  churches 
and  cemeteries  [Church,  Cemetery]  : mentioned 
as  early  as  Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  3,  'Eyicaivicov  eopral 
. . . KaX  tcov  &pTi  veoiraycov  irpoasvKTnploov  a<pi- 
epdxrcis,  eiriaKSiroov  re  iirl  ravrb  avve\ evffeis. 

(a.)  vii.  Visitation  of  his  diocese  was,  at  first, 
rather  a duty  following  as  a matter  of  course  from 
a bishop’s  office,  than  a legal  and  canonical  obliga- 
tion: see  St.  Athanas.  Apol.  ii.  § 74;  St.  Chrys. 
Horn.  i.  in  Epist.  ad  Titum  (emaKeif/eis);  Sulp. 
Sever.  Dial.  ii.  (of  St.  Martin);  St.  Aug.  Epist.  vi. 
Opp.  ii.  144;  Greg.  Tur.  H.  E.  v.  5,  and  De  Glor. 


Confess,  lix.  cvi. ; St.  Greg.  M.  Dial.  iii.  38,  &c. : 
and  see  also  under  Chorepiscopi,  and  llepio- 
8 evWjs  or  Yisitator.  Accordingly,  no  canons  at 
first  defined  or  enforced  the  duty.  But  in  course 
of  time,  so  soon  as  canons  came  to  be  made  upon 
the  subject,  the  bishop  became  bound  to  visit  his 
diocese  once  a year,  both  to  confirm  and  to  ad- 
minister discipline,  and  generally  to  oversee  the 
diocese:  St.  Bonif.  Epist.  lxx.  ed.  Jaffe;  Cone. 
Tarracon.  a.d.  516,  can.  viii. ; Cone.  Bracar.  III. 
A.D.  572,  can.  i. ; Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can. 
xxxvi. ; Cone.  Tolet.  VII.  a.d.  646,  can.  iv. ; 
Cone.  Liptin.  A.D.  743  (i.  e.  St.  Boniface,  as  above) ; 
Cone.  Suess.  a.d.  744,  can.  iv. ; Cone.  Arelat.  A.D. 
813,  can.  xvii;  Cap  it.  Car.  M.  lib.  vii.  cc.  94,  95, 
109,  365,  a.d.  769,  813,  &c. 

(a.)  viii.  Further  (1),  it  was  the  bishop’s  office 
to  issue  letters  of  credence  to  any  members  of  his 
diocese,  which  alone  enabled  them  to  commu- 
nicate in  other  churches  : sc.  litterae  formatae,  or 
canonicae,  &c.  So,  Can.  Apost.  xxxii.,  no  stranger 
bishop  or  clergy  were  to  be  received  &vev  crvGTa- 
tikcov  ; Cone.  Laodic.  a.d.  366,  can.  xli.,  Ov  Set 
lepaTinbv  K\n)piKhv  clvcv  navovinoov  ypaggarwv 
dbeveiv ; Cone.  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  can.  vii.,  M77- 
8eVa  &vev  elprjviKcov  Sex^a'Oai  tcov  l-evcov  : Cone. 
Carthag.  I.  a.d.  348,  can.  vii.,  “ Clericus  vel  laicus 
non  communicet  in  aliena  plebe  sine  litteris  epi- 
scopi  sui.”  So  also  Cone.  Milevit.  A.D.  402,  can.  xx. 
(“  formatam  ab  episcopo  accipiat  ”) ; Cone.  Agath. 
A.D.  506,  can.  Iii.,  and  repeated  Cone.  Epaon. 
A.D.  517,  can.  vi.  (“  sine  antistitis  sui  epistolis  ”) ; 
but,  in  each  case,  of  the  clergy,  who  should  travel 
from  home.  And  the  Councils  of  Arles  (a.d.  314, 
can.  ix.)  and  of  Eliberis  (a.d.  305,  can.  xxv.) 
forbid  “ confessors  ” to  give  such  letters,  and 
order  those  who  have  them  to  procure  fresh 
“ communicatoriae  ” from  the  bishop.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  can.  viii.,  permits  chor- 
episcopi SiSSvai  elprjviKas,  but  forbids  presbyters 
doing  so ; and  the  Council  of  Eliberis  (a.d.  305, 
can.  lxxxi.)  prohibits  the  worse  abuse  of  the 
wives  (apparently  of  bishops)  giving  and  receiv- 
ing such  “ pacificae.”  These  letters,  according 
to  their  purpose,  were  called  “ commendatitiae  ” 
(of  credence,  or  recommendation),  “ pacificae  ” 
(also  “ ecclesiasticae  ” or  “ canonicae,”  of  com- 
munion), or  “ dimissoriae  ” (aTro\vTiKai,  owra- 
riKal,  or  again  elprjviKai,  or  “ concessoriae  ”) ; see 
e.  g.  Cone.  Trull,  can.  xvii.  (not  necessary  or 
granted,  like  modern  letters  dimissory,  to  any 
one  who  desired  to  be  ordained  in  another  dio- 
cese than  his  own — who,  however,  had  of  course 
to  obtain  leave  to  do  so — but  only  when  a 
clergyman  desired  to  change  his  diocese) ; and 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  unauthori- 
tative  “ libelli  ” given  by  martyrs  or  confessors 
during  a persecution  to  those  who  had  lapsed. 
Cone.  Chalced.  A.D.  451,  can.  xi.,  orders  owraTi- 
Ka\  to  be  given  only  to  such  as  were  “ suspectae  ;” 
but  to  those  who  were  poor  and  in  want,  only 
eiprjviical,  and  not  TvirrarLKal — pacificae , and  not 
commendatitiae.  (2.)  The  bishop  also  represented 
his  diocese  collectively,  besides  answering  for 
its  individual  members ; as  in  communicating 
with  other  dioceses.  So,  e.g.  St.  Clement  ot 
Rome  writes  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  as  speak- 
ing for  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  he  was 
bishop;  and  is  spoken  of  by  Hermas  Pastor 
(Ws.  ii.  4)  as  officially  communicating  with 
Christians  of  other  dioceses.  It  is  needless  to 
give  evidence  from  later  times. 
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(a.)  ix.  The  income  and  offerings  of  the 
Church,  and  its  alms,  were  likewise,  in  the  first 
instance,  under  the  disposition  of  the  bishop,  to 
be  dispensed  either  by  himself  or  by  his  proper 
officers  (see  Alienation  of  Church  Pro- 
perty, Alms,  Archdeacon,  Deacon,  Oeco- 
NOMUS);  and  this  upon  the  ground  of  Acts  iv. 
35,  37,  v.  2,  1 Cor.  xvi.  3,  4;  but  with  the 
general  consent  of  his  presbyters,  as  Acts  xi.  30. 
Ta  rrjs  ’Efc/cATjtnas  . . . SioiKeiaOai  tt pocri]Kei  fxeTa 
Kp'iff (cvs  Kal  e£ov<rlas  tov  eiricKSirov  (Cone.  An- 
tioch. A.D.  341,  can.  xxiv.,  and  see  can.  xxv.). 
And  Cone.  Gangr.  (A.D.  325,  canons  vii.  and  viii.) 
puts  an  anathema  on  those  who  intermeddle  with 
church  property,  irapa  yvdfxriv  (or  irapeKTbs) 
tov  enKTicbirov  ^ tov  £yK*x*lPl<*li*vov  T“  Toiavra. 
So  Can.  Apost.  xxxvii.  : TlavTwv  tu>v  eKK\t)(Tia<T- 
TiKajv  irpaypaTow  6 eiriCKoiros  £x*T03  T^v  <ppov~ 
TtSa  Kal  SioiKeiTO)  a vra  ws  Geov  etpopcovros.  And 
so  also  ib.  can.  xl. ; and  at  length,  Constit.  Apostol. 
ii.  25.  And  St.  Cypr.  ( Epist . xxxviii.  al.  xli.), 
“ Episcopo  dispensante.”  And  St.  Hieron.  ad 
Nepot.  Epist.  xxxiv.,  “ Sciat  episcopus,  cui  com- 
missa  est  Ecclesia,  quern  dispensationi  pauperum 
curaeque  praeficiat.”  And  Possid.  in  V.  S.  Aug. 
But  Cone.  Antioch,  (as  above,  can.  xxv.)  forbids 
the  bishop  from  dealing  with  church  revenues, 
(xt)  juera  yvu>/xT]s  tu>v  TrpecrfSuTepwv  ^ t <2v  Sia- 
k6vwi>,  and  orders  him  evQvuas  irapex*1  v TV  <TV~ 
voby  t rjs  iirapxias.  And  Can.  Apost.  xxxix.  al.  xl. 
bids  him  keep  his  own  goods  and  those  of  the 
church  distinct,  so  that  e<rr w (pavepa  to.  ffiia  tov 
im(TK6iTov  tt pa.yp.aTa  (e’l  ye  Kal  tSia  e%ei)  Kal 
(pavepa  Ta  KvpiaKtx,  k.t.\.  And  Cone.  Carth.  IV. 
A.f>.  398,  can.  xxxii.,  “ Irrita  erit  donatio  episcc- 
porum  vel  venditio  vel  commutatio  rei  eccle- 
siasticae,  absque  conniventia  et  subscriptione 
clericorum.”  Compare  also  the  established  ex- 
ceptional cases  wherein  church  plate,  &c.,  might 
be  sold,  viz.  for  redeeming  captives  (as  St.  Am- 
brose, de  Offic.  ii.  28  ; Acacius  of  Amida,  in  So- 
crat.  vii.  21  ; Deogratias  of  Carthage,  in  Victor 
Utic.  de  Persec.  Vandal,  i. ; St.  Augustin  [Possid. 
in  V.  S.  Aug.  24]  ),  or  feeding  people  in  case  of 
famine  (as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  Theodoret. 
ii.  27,  and  Sozom.  iv.  25) ; in  which,  as  in  other 
cases  of  real  necessity,  the  bishop  allowably 
disposed  of  the  property,  but  with  the  consent 
of  the  primate  “ cum  statuto  numero  episco- 
porurn  ” ( Cone . Carth.  V.  A.D.  398,  can.  iv.),  or 
“ apud  duos  vel  tres  comprovinciales  vel  vicinos 
episcopos”  (Cone.  Agath.  a.d.  506,  can.  vii.); 
which  last  canon,  however,  permits  the  bishop  by 
himself  to  dispose  of  “ terrulae  aut  vineolae  exiguae 
aut  ecclesiae  minus  utiles,”  &c.  (can.  xlv.) : and 
Cone.  Epaon.  a.d.  517,  can.  xii.,  requires  the  “con- 
scientia  metropolitan!  ” to  a like  sale.  Councils  of 
Orleans,  III.  and  IV.  A.D.  538,  541,  repeat  like 
rules.  And  in  Spain,  Cone.  Hispal.  II.  A.D.  619, 
canons  ix.  and  xlix.,  and  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can. 
xlviii.,  and  the  Capit.  of  Martin  of  Braga  ; in 
Italy,  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Cone. 
Pom.  VI.  under  Symmachus,  A.D.  504;  and  in 
the  East,  Justinian  ( Novell . 123,  c.  23,  131,  c.  11), 
shew  a like  system.  This  general  rule,  however, 
held  good  only  so  long  as  the  church  goods  of 
each  diocese  formed  a common  fund.  After  the 
appropriation  of  special  incomes  to  special  officers 
and  to  particular  parishes,  the  bishop  of  course 
ceased  to  have  control  over  more  than  his  own 
share,  except  over  alms  and  general  contri- 
butions, and  in  like  cases  (see  Tithes)  : un- 


less so  far  as  he  still  retained  the  power  of 
appointing  clergy  and  ordaining  them  to  parti- 
cular benefices.  The  era  of  such  limitation  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  Cone.  Trosleian.  (Troli, 
near  Soissons),  a.d.  909,  can.  vi. ; the  old 
rule  lingering  still  during  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne (see  Thomassin,  III.  i.  8).  About  600f. 
a year  is  Gibbon’s  estimate  of  an  average  episcopal 
revenue  in  the  time  of  Justinian ; the  valuation 
fluctuating  at  the  time  from  2 pounds  of  gold 
to  30  (Justin.  Novell.  123,  c.  3). 

(a.)  x.  The  bishop  also  appears,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  have  so  taken  charge  of  his  whole 
diocese,  as  that,  the  diocesan  city  being  served 
by  clergy  of  his  own  ordaining,  the  country 
districts  were  served  from  the  city  by  clergy 
at  his  appointment,  although  with  counsel  and 
consent  of  both  presbyters  and  laity.  The  dio- 
cese was  in  fact  one  parish,  there  being  no  such 
thing  as  a parish  in  the  modern  sense.  And  this 
original  condition  of  things  gradual'y  settled  into 
rule,  as  follows  : — 1.  That  no  clergyman  could 
migrate  to,  or  be  ordained  to  a higher  order  in, 
another  diocese  than  that  in  which  he  had  been 
born  and  ordained,  or  (if  this  involved  two  dio- 
ceses) in  which  he  had  been  ordained,  without 
the  express  leave  of  the  bishop  who  had  ordaine  1 
him  : the  presbyters  being  bound  to  the  bishop 
who  had  ordained  them,  as  he  in  turn  was  bound 
to  support  them  if  in  need.  See  Clergy,  Lit- 
ter ae  Dimissoriae,  Presryter.  An  exception 
however  came  to  exist  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  relation  to  Africa,  “ ut  soli  ecclesiae 
Carthaginis  liceat  alienum  clericum  ordinare  ” 
(Ferrand.  Breviar.  c.  230).  2.  That  no  clergyman, 
when  benefices  came  to  exist,  could  resign  his 
benefice,  or  remove  to  another,  within  the  parti- 
cular diocese,  without  his  bishop’s  consent.  Cone. 
Carth.  IV.  a.d.  398,  can.  xxvii.,  probably  refers  to 
different  dioceses, — “ Inferioris  gradus  sacerdotes 
vel  alii  clerici  concessione  suorum  episeoporum 
possunt  ad  alias  ecclesias  transmigrare.”  But  in 
later  times,  Cone.  Remens.  a.d.  813,  can.  xx.,  Cone. 
Turon.  a.d.  813,  can.  xiv.,  and  Cone.  Namnet.  can. 
xvi.,  are  express,  “ De  titulo  minori  ad  majorem 
migrare  nulli  presbytero  licitum  est ;”  and  are 
confirmed  by  Charlemagne,  Capit.  lib.  vi.  c.  197, — 
“Nullus  presbyter  creditam  sibi  ecclesiam  sine 
consensu  sui  episcopi  derelinquat  et  laicorum 
suasione  ad  aliam  transeat ;”  and  see  also  lib.  vi. 
c.  85,  lib.  vii.  c.  73.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
bishop  could  not  remove  or  eject  a clergyman 
against  his  will  or  at  his  own  pleasure,  the  rule 
coming  to  be  that  three  bishops  were  required 
to  judge  a deacon,  and  six  a presbyter,  including 
their  own  diocesan,  with  an  appeal  to  the  pro- 
vincial synod  : see  Appeal,  Deacon,  Presbyter, 
Synod.  3.  That  the  bishop  as  a rule  collated 
to  all  benefices  within  his  diocese,  conferring,*  by 
ordination  to  a particular  “title,”  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  which  drew  with  it  the  temporal 
endowments  (see  Bingh.  IX.  viii.  5,  6 ; Thomassin, 
II.  i.  33-35).  But,  4.  that  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating to  a church  in  another’s  diocese  was 
granted,  as  time  went  on,  to  a bishop  who  had 
founded  that  church  (and  apparently  to  his  suc- 
cessors, on  the  assumption  that  he  founded  it  out 
of  church  property),  in  the  West  (Cone.  Arausic.  I. 
a.d.  441,  can.  x.)  ; and  in  the  East  from  Justinian, 
and  ultimately  in  the  West  likewise  (e.  g.  Cone. 
Tolet.  IX.  A.D.  655,  can.  ii. ; Cone.  Franco f.  a.d. 
794,  can.  liv.),  to  laymen  also  in  like  position; 
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and  in  both  East  and  West,  by  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian and  of  Charlemagne  respectively,  to  kings, 
nobles,  and  other  laymen,  without  any  such 
ground  : although  the  right  of  the  bishop  to 
determine  whether  the  presentee  was  fit,  and 
if  unfit,  to  reject  him,  remained  still,  even 
in  the  case  of  noblemen’s  chaplains.  Further, 
1.  in  the  East,  a limit  also  was  put  to  the 
“ requests  ” (SuacoTr-rjaecri)  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
the  “ command  ” (KeAet/o-ts)  of  the  emperor,  in 
making  such  presentations  ( Novell . 3,  in  Praef. 
and  c.  2)  : and,  2.  in  the  West,  the  Council  of  Arles, 
VI.  a.d.  813,  can.  iv.,  commands,  “ ut  laici  pres- 
byteros  absque  judicio  proprii  episcopi  non  eji- 
ciant  de  ecclesiis  nec  alios  immittere  prae- 
sumant and  the  Council  of  Tours,  III.  a.d.  813, 
can.  xv.,  “ Interdicendum  videtur  clericis  sive 
laicis  ne  quis  cuilibet  presbytero  praesumat  dare 
ecclesiam  sine  licentia  et  consensu  episcopi  sui 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  both  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  the  Pious  guard  the  lay  side  of  the  ques- 
tion by  enacting,  “ Si  laici  clericos  probabilis 
vitae  et  doctrinae  episcopis  consecrandos  suisque 
in  ecclesiis  constituendos  obtulerint,  nulla  qua- 
libet  occasione  eos  rejiciant or  if  they  do  re- 
ject them,  then,  u diligens  examinatio  et  evidens 
ratio,  ne  scandalum  generetur,  manifestum  faciat” 
{Cap it.  lib.  v.  c.  178,  and  Lud.  Pii  Capit.  in 
Cone.  Gall.  ii.  430) : an  enactment  repeated  by 
Cone.  Paris.  A.D.  829,  can.  xxii.  See  also  Cone. 
Rom.  A.D.  826  and  853,  can.  xxi.  The  right  of 
presentation  to  such  a benefice  by  lapse,  as  de- 
volving upon  the  bishop,  is  not  traced  by  Tho- 
massin  (II.  i.  31,  § 5)  higher  than  the  time  of 
Hincmar.  The  consent  of  the  Church,  necessary 
in  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian  to  the  ordination  of  a 
presbyter,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  required 
in  that  of  a deacon — “ diaconi  ab  episcopis  fiunt  ” 
(St.  Cypr.  Epist.  lxv.) — and  a fortiori  not  in 
the  case  of  minor  orders. 

(a.)  xi.  The  bishop  became  also  a judge  or 
arbitrator  in  secular  causes  between  Christians,  | 
on  the  ground  of  1 Cor.  vi.  4 : necessarily,  how-  j 
ever,  by  consent  only  of  both  parties,  and  by  an 
authority  voluntarily  conceded  to  him:  an  office 
which  continued  so  late  as  the  time  of  St.  Au-  j 
gustin ; sitting  on  Mondays  for  the  purpose  : for 
which,  and  for  other  details,  see  Apost.  Constit. 
ii.  45-53.  See  also  under  Appeal.  As. an  office  1 
conferred  by  the  State,  and  endowed  with  legal 
power,  see  also  below  under  (2). 

(a.)  xii.  All  these  powers  belonged  to  a bishop  | 
solely  in  relation  to  his  own  diocese.  Beyond 
that  diocese — not  to  discuss  here,  1.  the  authority  ' 
of  ' synods,  or,  2.  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
offices  of  archbishop,  primate,  metropolitan,  | 
exarch,  patriarch  (for  which  see  the  several  : 
articles)— each  bishop  had  no  right  to  interfere,  I 
except  under  circumstances  (such  as  the  pre-  j 
valence  of  schism  or  heresy,  or  of  persecution, 
or  the  like)  which  would  obviously  constitute  a 
necessity  superseding  law.  So,  e.  g.  St.  Atha- 
nasius Ka\  xetpoToiday  iirotei  in  cities  out  of  his 
diocese,  as  he  returned  from  exile  (Socrat.  ii.  24). 
And  similarly  Eusebius  of  Samosata,  in  the  Arian 
persecution  under  Valens  (Theodoret,  iv.  13,  v.  4). 
And  Epiphanius  likewise  in  Palestine;  defending 
his  act  on  the  ground  that,  although  each  bishop 
had  his  own  diocese,  “ et  nemo  super  alienam 
mensuram  extenditur,  tamen  praeponitur  om- 
nibus caritas  Christi  ” {Epist.  ad  Joan.  Hieros. 
Opp.  ii.  312).  Compare  also  the  letters  of  Cle- 


’ ment  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  and  of  Dionysius 
of  Corinth  (Kado\ucal  e7ri<rroAai ) to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  to  the  Athenians,  and  many 
others  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  23) ; and  St.  Cyprian’s 
interference  in  Spain  in  the  cases  of  Martial  and 
Basilides,  and  in  Gaul  in  that  of  Marcian.  And 
’ see  Du  Pin,  de  Antiq.  Eccl.  Discipl.  pp.  141,  sq. 
Still,  the  rule  was — 

(«•)  xiii.  A single  bishop  to  each  diocese,  and 
I a single  diocese  to  each  bishop.  “ Unus  in 
Ecclesia  ad  tempus  sacerdos,”  is  St.  Cyprian’s 
dictum  (Epist.  lii.  al.  Iv.).  And  St.  Jerome, 
“ Singuli  Ecclesiarum  episcopi,  singuli  archi- 
presbyteri,  &c.,  in  navi  unus  gubernator,  in 
domo  unus  dominus  ” (Epist.  ad  Rustic.,  and  re- 
peatedly). And  similarly  St.  Hilar.  Diac.  (in 
Phil.  i.  1,  in  1 Cor.  xii.  28,  &c.).  And  Socrat.  vi. 
22  ; Sozom.  iv.  15  ; Theodoret,  ii.  17  (els  ®ebs,  eTs 
Xpiarbs,  eTs  eTr'icncoTros),  and  iii.  4 ; and,  above 
all,  Cone.  Nicaen.  A.D.  325,  can.  viii.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
And  to  the  same  effect  the  numerous  canons  for- 
bidding the  intrusion  of  any  one  into  a diocese  as 
bishop  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bishop  of  that 
; diocese,  unless  the  latter  had  either  freely  re- 
signed or  been  lawfully  deposed.  The  seeming 
exceptions  to  this,  indeed,  prove  the  rule.  Merely 
| as  a temporary  expedient,  in  order  to  heal  a 
schism,  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Africa  offered  to 
share  their  sees  with  the  Donatist  bishops  ( Collat . 

I Carthag.  1 die  c.  xvi.  in  Labbe,  ii.  1352) ; as  Me- 
letius  long  before  had  proposed  to  Paulinus  at 
Antioch  to  put  the  Gospels  on  the  episcopal 
: throne  while  they  two  should  sit  on  either  side 
as  joint  bishops  (Theodoret,  v.  3)  : the  proposal 
dropping  to  the  ground  in  both  cases.  See  also 
what  is  said  above  of  coadjutors  ; and  the  conjec- 
ture, not  however  solidly  grounded,  of  Hammond 
and  others,  respecting  two  joint  bishops,  respec- 
tively for  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  some  cities  in 
Apostolic  times  (see  Bingh.  II.  xiii.  3).  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  Epiphanius  ( Haer . Ixviii.  6) 
does  say  that  Alexandria  never  had  two  bishops, 
a>s  at  aWai  tt6\€ls.  On  the  other  side,  two  sees 
to  one  bishop  was  equally  against  all  rule.  The 
text,  “ Unius  uxoris  virum,”  says  the  De  Dign. 
Sacerd.  (c.  iv.  inter  Opp.  S’.  Amhrosi),  “ si  ad 
altiorem  sensum  conscendimus,  inhibet  episcopum 
duas  usurpare  Ecclesias.”  And  later  writers, 
e.  g.  Hincmar,  work  the  same  thought  with  still 
greater  vehemence,  and  loudly  inveigh  against 
spiritual  adultery.  And  apart  from  this  exalted 
view,  the  canon  of  Chalcedon,  which  forbids  a 
clergyman  being  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  two 
dioceses,  was  (very  reasonably)  held  to  include 
bishops.  The  exceptional  cases  indeed  of  Inter- 
ventores,  and  of  the  temporary  “ commendation  ” 
of  a diocese  to  a neighbouring  bishop  [Inter- 
ventores,  Commenda],  occur,  the  fo  mer  in  the 
early  African  Church,  the  latter  as  early  as  St. 
Ambrose  himself  (Epist.  xliv.).  And  a case  occurs 
in  St.  Basil  the  Great’s  letters  (290  and  292), 
where  a provincial  synod,  under  urgent  necessity, 
and  not  without  vehement  opposition,  by  a dis- 
pensation (ri  tt)s  oiKovopias  avaynalovf  allowed 
a bishop,  promoted  to  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Armenia,  to  retain  his  previous  see  of  Colonia. 
And  Gregory  the  Great  in  several  cases  joined 
together  in  Italy  ruined  or  impoverished  or  de- 
populated sees.  St.  Medard  also,  in  532,  united 
the  sees  of  Noyon  and  Tournay,  upon  the  urgency 
of  his  metropolitan  and  comprovincial  bishops, 
and  of  the  king,  nobles,  and  people  (Sunns,  in 
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V.  S.  Med.  Jun.  8).  But  pluralities,  in  the  sense 
of  two  or  more  previously  independent  bishopries 
held  together  for  merely  personal  reasons,  do  not 
seem  to  have  crept  in  until  early  Carlovingian 
times ; when,  e.  g.,  Hugh,  son  of  Drogo,  became 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  a.d.  722,  and  added  thereto 
subsequently  the  sees  of  Paris  and  Bayeux,  besides 
the  abbeys  of  Jumieges  and  Fontanelles  ( Chron . 
Gemmetic.),  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that 
he  was  nephew  of  Pipin  the  Elder.  In  England, 
the  first  case  was  that  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  held 
Worcester  and  London  together,  in  order  no  doubt 
to  further  his  monastic  schemes,  a.d.  957-960. 
And  this  is  followed  by  the  well-known  series  of 
archbishops  of  York  who  were  also  bishops  of 
Worcester,  from  972  to  1023 ; and  this,  again, 
by  the  union  of  the  same  unfortunate  see  of  Wor- 
cester to  that  of  Crediton  in  the  episcopate  of 
Living,  1027-1046.  The  union  of  other  prefer- 
ment, as  of  deaneries  or  abbeys,  to  bishoprics, 
began  much  about  the  like  period,  when  circum- 
stances tempted  to  it.  And  for  two  abbeys  held 
together,  see  Ahbat.  The  apparent  exception  of 
the  province  of  Europa  in  Thrace  in  earlier  times, 
in  which  two  bishops  were  allowed  upon  their 
own  petition  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  431, 
Act.  vii.  sub  finem)  to  hold  each  two,  and  in  one 
case  more,  bishoprics  together,  on  the  ground  that 
those  bishoprics  had  always  been  held  together, 
brings  us  rather  to  the  previous  enquiry  respect- 
ing the  size  of  dioceses,  and  whether  necessarily 
limited  to  one  city  and  its  dependent  country, 
and  if  so,  of  what  size  the  city  must  be. 

(a.)  xiv.  And  here,  there  being  no  principle 
involved  beyond  that  of  suitableness  in  each  case 
to  the  particular  locality,  and  the  original  diocese 
in  each  case  being  the  great  city  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  so  much  of  its  dependent  country 
and  towns  as  was  converted  to  the  faith,  questions 
necessarily  arose,  as  the  district  became  com- 
pletely Christianized,  and  were  determined  in 
different  ways  in  different  places,  as  to  the  sub- 
division of  the  original  vaguely  limited  diocese. 
In  some  countries  that  subdivision  was  carried 
so  far  as  to  call  forth  prohibitions  against  placing 
bishops  iv  kcc/jlt]  nvi  ^ iv  fipaxCa  iro\€i  {Cone. 
Cardie.  A.D.  347,  can.  vi.) ; or  again,  iv  rats  k&- 
fiais  nai  iv  rods  x^Pais  {Cone.  Laodic.  about  A.D. 
366,  can.  lvii.),  which  latter  canon  perhaps  only 
prohibits  chorepiscopi.  Leo  the  Great  also  vehe- 
mently condemns  the  erecting  sees  “ in  castellis,” 
&c.,  in  Africa  {Epist.  lxxxvii.  c.  2).  And  it  was 
made  an  objection  to  the  Donatists  that  (to  multi- 
ply their  numbers)  they  consecrated  bishops  “ in 
villis  et  in  fundis,  non  in  aliquibus  civitatibus” 
{Collat.  Carth..c.  181;  Labbe,  ii.  1399).  The 
pi’ohibition  is  repeated  in  later  times,  as  by  Pope 
Gregory  III.  A.D.  738,  and  Pope  Zacharias,  A.D. 
743.  The  practice  however  had  continued  never- 
theless ; as  is  obvious  by  St.  Greg.  Naz.,  St.  Chry- 
sostom, Synesius,  and  others,  quoted  in  Bingh.  II. 
xii.  2,  3 ; and  by  Sozomen  (vii.  19),  stating,  but 
as  an  exceptional  case,  that  iarlv  Hirij  /cat  iv 
Kuixais  iniaKonoL  Ifpoevrai.  ws  irapa  5 ApafS'iois 
/cat  Kvnp'iois  eyvuv.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conversion  of  the  German  and  other  European 
nations,  as  it  were,  wholesale,  upon  the  conver- 
sion of  their  kings,  led  in  a large  part  of  northern 
Europe  to  sees  of  nations  rather  than  cities,  and 
to  sees  therefore  of  often  unwieldy  extent.  E.  g ., 
in  Scythia,  iroWCu  iro\eis  ovres  2 Kv9ai  iva  iravres 
iirioKonov  (xov<Tl  (Sozom.  vii.  19  ; and  see  also  vi. 


21):  viz.  the  Bishop  of  Tomi.  In  the  older  coun- 
tries it  might  obviously  happen,  very  naturally, 
that  (as  in  the  province  of  Europa)  two  or  more 
towns  or  “ civitates  ” of  small  but  nearly  equal 
size  might  come  to  be  united  in  one  diocese,  of 
which  yet  neither  of  them  could  claim  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  city.  Just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Soz- 
omen tells  us,  that  Gaza  and  Majuma,  being  two 
“ civitates  ” (although  very  small  ones)  and  also 
two  bishoprics,  were  united  by  the  emperors 
into  one  “ civitas,”  yet  remained  two  bishoprics 
still  (v.  4).  The  actual  number  of  bishops  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  is  reckoned  by  Gibbon  as 
1800,  of  whom  1000  were  Eastern,  800  Western. 
The  authority  for  subdivision  was  “ voluntas 
episcopi  ad  quem  ipsa  dioecesis  pertinet,  ex  con- 
silio  tamen  pleuario  et  primatis  authoritate  ” 
(Ferrand.  Breviar.  xiii.  in  Justell.  Bibl.Jur.  Can. 
i.  448).  See  also  Cone.  Carthag.  IL  a.d.  397,  can. 
v.,  and  III.  A.D.  397,  can.  xlii.  (Labbe,  ii.  1160, 
1173),  and  St.  Aug.  Epist.  cclxi.,  respecting  his 
erecting  the  see  of  Fussala  with  the  consent  of 
the  primate  of  Numidia.  The  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  not  asked  or  thought  of, 
until  in  the  West  in  the  time  of  St.  Boniface,  and 
even  then  it  was  chiefly  in  respect  to  newly  con- 
verted countries.  Compare  the  well-known  his- 
tory of  Wilfrid  in  England  in  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  the  action  of  Pope  Formosus  a century 
later  in  respect  to  the  same  country,  and  the 
history  of  Nominoe  and  the  Breton  sees  in  845. 
The  Pope’s  consent  became  needful  about  the 
time  of  Gregory  V.  The  consent  of  the  king 
became  also  necessary  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Frank  kingdom,  and  in  Saxon  England. 
While  in  the  East  the  absolute  power  of  erecting 
new  sees  accrued  to  the  emperors  solely,  withoul 
respect  to  diocesan  bishop,  metropolitan,  council, 
or  any  one  else  (Thomassin,  De  Marca,  &c.).  An 
exceptional  African  canon  {Cod.  Can.  Afric.  cxvi.), 
in  order  to  reconcile  Donatists,  allowed  any  one 
reclaiming  a place,  not  a bishop’s  see,  to  retain  it 
for  himself  as  a new  and  separate  bishopric  upon 
a prescription  of  three  years.  And  so  again  in 
Spain,  according  to  Cone.  Tolet.  a.d.  633,  can. 
xxxiv.,  and  Cone.  Emerit.  a.d.  666,  can.  viii.,  thirty 
years’  undisturbed  possession  by  one  bishop,  of 
what  had  previously  been  a part  of  another’s 
bishopric,  constituted  a prescriptive  right  on  be- 
half of  the  possessor.  The  Cone.  Chalced.  a.d.  451, 
can.  xi.,  had  fixed  the  same  period.  The  union  of 
sees  was  subject  to  the  same  rules  with  the  sub- 
division of  them.  There  were  in  England  no  in- 
stances of  such  union  within  our  period,  except  in 
the  cases  of  the  temporary  sees  of  Hexham  and 
of  Whitherne,  and  of  the  possible  brief-lived  see 
of  Ripon  ; the  union  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
being  of  considerably  later  date.  The  transference 
of  the  episcopal  see  from  one  place  to  another  with- 
in the  same  bishopric,  as  distinct  from  any  change 
of  the  limits  or  independency  of  the  bishopric 
itself,  seems  to  have  followed  a like  rule  with 
the  larger  measures  of  union  or  division.  The 
bishop,  with  sanction  of  his  comprovincials,  and 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  State,  was  sufficient 
authority  at  first  in  European  kingdoms  or  in  the 
East ; as,  e.g.  in  the  shit'tings  of  the  see  of  East 
Anglia,  or  of  that  of  Wessex,  &c.  The  consent 
of  the  Pope  came  to  be  asked  afterwards ; as  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  case 
of  the  removal  of  Crediton  to  Exeter,  or  in 
that  of  the  great  movement  of  sees  from  smaller 
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to  larger  towns  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror in  England  generally ; "which  however 
were  both  of  them  done,  and  the  latter  of  the 
two  expressly,  “ by  leave  of  the  king.” 

(a.)  x-v.  Finally,  bishops  were  required  to 
reside  upon  their  dioceses.  The  Council  of  Nice 
(can.  xvi.),  enjoining  residence  on  the  other  orders 
of  clergy,  plainly  takes  that  of  bishops  for  granted, 
and  as  needing  no  canon.  The  Council  of  Sardica, 
A.D.  347,  can.  xv.,  in  the  case  of  bishops  who 
have  private  property  elsewhere,  permits  only 
three  weeks’  absence  in  order  to  look  after  that 
property,  and  even  then  the  bishop  so  absent  had 
better  reside,  not  on  his  estate  itself,  but  in  some 
neighbouring  town  where  there  is  a church  and 
presbyter.  And  Gone.  Trull.  A.D.  691,  can.  lxxx., 
deposes  a bishop  (or  other  clerk)  who  without 
strong  cause  is  absent  from  his  church  three 
Sundays  running.  A year’s  absence  from  his 
diocese  forfeited  the  see  altogether,  acc.  to  Jus- 
tinian’s law  (at  first  it  had  forfeited  only  the 
pay,  Novell,  lxvii.  ~c.  2),  or  six  months  acc.  to 
Cone.  Constant,  a.d.  870  (see  above).  Presence  at 
a synod  (which  was  compulsory)  was  of  course  a 
valid  reason  for  absence.  Bishops  however  were 
not  to  cross  the  sea,  acc.  to  an  African  rule  {Cod. 
Can.  Afric.  xxiii. ; and  so  also  in  Italy,  Greg.  M. 
Epist.  vii.  8),  without  the  permission  and  the 
letter  (aTroXvTiKT),  Terviru/xei/T],  formata ) of  the 
primate ; nor  to  go  to  the  emperor  without 
letters  of  both  primate  and  comprovincial  bishops 
( Cone . Antioch,  a.d.  341,  can.  xi.).  Nor  were 
they  to  go  into  another  province  unless  invited 
( Cone . Sardic.  can.  ii.) ; nor  indeed  to  go  to  court 
at  all  unless  invited  or  summoned  by  the  emperor ; 
nor  to  go  too  much  “ in  canali  ” or  “ canalio  ” 
(along  the  public  road)  “ ad  comitatum  ” (to  the 
court)  to  present  petitions,  but  rather  to  send 
their  deacon  if  necessary  (ib.  can.  ix.-xii).  Yet, 
a.d.  794,  by  Cone.  Francof.  can.  lv.,  some  four  and 
a half  centuries  later,  Charlemagne  is  permitted 
to  have  at  court  with  him,  by  licence  of  the  Pope 
and  consent  of  the  synod,  and  for  the  utility  of 
the  Church,  Archbishop  Angelram  and  Bishop 
Hildebald.  Bishops,  again,  were  not  to  leave 
their  dioceses  “ negotiandi  causa,”  or  to  frequent 
markets  for  gain  (Cone.  Eliberit.  A.D.  305,  can. 
xviii.).  How  far  persecution  was  an  excuse  or 
reason  for  absence,  see  Persecution,  Martyrdom. 
St.  Augustin  excuses  an  absence  of  his  own  on 
the  ground  that  he  never  had  been  absent  u licen- 
tiosa  libertate  sed  necessaria  servitute”  (Epist. 
cxxxviii.).  And  Gregory  the  Great  repeatedly 
insists  upon  residence.  And  to  come  later  still, 
Cone.  Francof.  A.D.  794,  canons  xli.  xlv.,  renews 
the  prohibition  of  aboAre  three  weeks’  absence 
upon  private  affairs.  And  Charlemagne  at  Aix 
( Capit . Aquisgr,  A.D.  789,  c.  xli.)  restrains  the 
bishop’s  residence,  not  simply  to  his  see,  but  to 
his  cathedral  town  : just  as  previous  Frank 
canons  repeatedly  enjoin  his  presence  there  at 
the  three  great  feasts  of  Easter,  Whitsunday, 
and  Christmas.  The  bishop,  too,  by  a canon  of 
Cone.  Carthag.  IV.  a.d.  398,  can.  xiv.,  was  bound 
to  have  his  “ hospitiolum  ” close  to  his  cathedral 
church.  The  sole  causes,  in  a word,  that  Avere  held 
to  justify  absence,  were  such  as  arose  from  ser- 
vice to  the  Church  ; as  when  at  synod,  or  employed 
on  church  duties  elsewhere,  or  summoned  to 
court  on  church  business  or  for  Christian  pur- 
poses (but  this  was  an  absence  jealously  watched  : 
see  Cone.  Sardic.  &c.  &c.  - as  above).  Absence 


also  on  pilgrimage  was  seemingly,  yet  hardly 
formally,  acquiesced  in.  And  a journey  to  Rome 
(by  permission  of  the  prince)  would  come  under 
the  same  class  of  exemption  as  the  attending  a 
synod.  By  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  moreover, 
the  office  of  Missi  Dominici , and  other  State 
duties,  were  held  to  justify  at  least  temporary 
non-residence. 

)8.  From  the  spiritual  office  of  the  bishop 
singly,  we  pass  to  his  joint  authority  when 
assembled  in  provincial  synod ; and  this,  i.  as 
respects  the  consecration  of  bishops,  for  which 
see  above ; and,  ii.  as  a court  of  appeal  and  judi- 
cature over  individual  bishops,  for  which  see 
Appeal,  Council,  Synod  ; and,  iii.  as  exercising  a 
general  jurisdiction  over  the  province  ; for  which, 
and  for  the  relative  rights  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, &c.  in  synod  assembled,  see  Council,  Synod. 

y.  Thirdly,  for  the  collective  authority  of 
bishops  assembled  in  general  council,  i.  as  re- 
spects doctrine,  ii.  as  respects  discipline,  see 
Council,  Oecumenical. 

III.  (2.)  Over  and  above  the  spiritual  powers 
inherent  in  the  episcopate  as  such,  certain  TEM- 
PORAL POWERS  AND  PRIVILEGES  were  conferred 
upon  the  bishop  from  time  to  time  by  the  State ; 
and  these,  partly,  in  his  general  capacity  as  of 
the  clergy  (for  which  see  Clergy),  partly  upon 
him  as  bishop. 

(i.)  The  judicial  authority  in  secular  causes  be- 
tween Christians,  which  attached  to  the  bishop 
as  a matter  of  Christian  feeling,  became  gra- 
dually an  authority  recognized  and  enlarged  by 
state  law.  See  details  under  Appeal.  He  was 
limited  in  the  Roman  empire  to  civil  causes,  and 
to  criminal  cases  that  were  not  capital,  and  almost 
certainly  to  cases  where  both  parties  agreed  to 
refer  themselves  to  the  bishop.  In  England, 
however,  the  bishop  sat  with  the  alderman  in 
the  Shire  Gemot,  twice  a year,  “ in  order  to  ex- 
pound the  law  of  God  as  well  as  the  secular  law” 
(Eadgar’s  Laws,  ii.  5,  &c.  &c.) ; an  arrangement 
to  which  (as  is  well  known)  William  the  Con- 
queror put  an  end.  In  Carlovingian  France,  the 
bishop  and  the  comes  were  to  support  one  another, 
and  the  two  as  Missi  Dominici  made  circuits  to 
oversee  things  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  (Capit. 
of  A.D.  789,  802,  806,  &c. ; see  Gieseler,  ii.  240, 
Eng.  tr.).  Questions  relating  to  marriages,  and 
to  wills,  were  also  referred  to  the  bishops  by  the 
Roman  laws,  and  by  the  Carlovingian  (see  under 
Marriage,  Testament).  The  bishop  also  was 
authorized  by  Cod.  Justin.  I.  iv.  25,  to  prohibit 
gaming ; as  he  had  been  by  Cod.  Theod.  IX.  iii.  7, 
XVI.  x.  19,  to  put  down  idolatry  ; and  IX.  xvi.  12, 
sorcerers ; and  XV.  viii.  2,  pimps.  He  had  also 
special  jurisdiction,  in  causes  both  civil  and  (sub- 
sequently) criminal,  over  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns 
— “ episcopalis  audientia  ” — from  Valentinian, 
A.D.  452  ( Novell . iii.  de  Episc.  Judicio),  and  from 
Justinian,  A.D.  539  ( Novell . lxxix.  and  lxxxiii.,  and 
so  also  cxxiii.  c.  21) ; and  from  Heraclius,  A.D.  628 
(for  the  inclusion  of  criminal  cases,  see  Gieseler, 
ii.  119,  n.  14,  Eng.  tr.).  And  this  exemption 
of  the  clergy  from  civil  courts  was  continued  by 
Charlemagne  (Gieseler,  ib.  256). 

(ii.)  Bishops  also  became  members  of  the  great 
council  of  the  kingdom  in  all  the  European 
states;  the  result  of  such  amalgamation  being 
to  merge  ecclesiastical  councils  to  some  extent 
in  civil  ones.  Their  political  position  had  also 
the  effect  of  rendering  them  more  despotic,  while 
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it  made  them  at  the  same  time  more  worldly.  ' 
They  were  in  effect  nobles,  with  the  additional 
powers  of  a monopoly  of  education  and  of  the 
sanctity  of  their  office.  See  for  this  Guizot, 
Hist,  de  la  Civ.  en  France , Levon  13. 

(iii.)  Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  would  seem 
also  that  civil  magistrates  were  placed  in  a cer- 
tain sense  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in 
respect  to  their  civil  office.  Cone.  Arel.  a.d.  314, 
can.  vii.,  de  Praesidibus,  “ placuit  ut  cum  pro- 
moti  fuerint,  literas  accipiant  ecclesiasticas  com- 
municatorias : ita  tamen  ut  in  quibuscunque 
locis  gesserint,  ab  episcopo  ejusdem  loci  cura  de 
illis  agatur  : ut  cum  caeperint  contra  disciplinam 
publicam  agere,  turn  demum  a communione  ex- 
cludautur : similiter  et  de  his  qui  reinpublicam 
agere  volunt  ” (I.abbe,  i.  1427).  And  so  Socrates 
(vii.  13),  writing  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
Orestes  the  Praefectus  Augustalis  of  Egypt.  The 
episcopal  power  of  excommunication  seemed  to 
afford  a ground  for  this  authority.  And  so  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  declares  to  the  /Awdcrrai 
Kal  ''Apxot'Tes,  that  6 too  Xpiarov  v6pos  vttotl- 
Or\(nv  vpas  Trj  ipfj  Svi/ao'Te'ia  Kal  t cp  ipep  Pripari, 
k.t.A.  ( Orat . xvii.).  In  Spain,  at  a later  period, 
Cone.  Tolet.  III.  a.d.  589,  can.  xviii.,  describes 
the  bishops  as  “ prospectores  qualiter  judices 
cum  populo  agant ,”  an  enactment  repeated  by 
Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  xxxii.  And  a con- 
stitution of  Lothaire”s  in  France,  about  a.d.  559, 
enacts,  in  case  of  an  unjust  decision  by  the  civil 
judge,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  “ ab  epi- 
scopis  castigetur  ” (Labbe,  v.  828).  And  this 
seems  to  have  been  based  upon  Justinian’s  Code 
(I.  iv.  26),  and  upon  Novell,  viii.  9,  lxxxvi.  1 
and  4,  cxxviii.  23  (see  Gieseler,  ii.  118,  119, 
Eng.  tr.) 

(iv.)  The  more  special  office  of  protecting  mi- 
nors, widows,  orphans,  prisoners,  insane  people, 
foundlings,  in  a word  all  that  were  distressed 
and  helpless,  was  also  assigned  to  bishops  ; at 
first,  as  a natural  adjunct  to  their  office  (see. 
e.  g.  Cone.  Sardic.  A.D.  347,  can.  vii. ; St.  Jerome, 
ad  Gerunt.  [of  a widow  protected  “ Ecclesiae 
praesidio”]  ; St.  Ambros.  de  Offic.  ii.  29  ; St.  Aug. 
Epist.  252  al.  217,  and  Serin.  176,  § 2);  after- 
wards by  express  law  (Cod.  tit.  i.  c.  iv.  de  Episc. 
Audientia , ii.  22,  24,  27,  28,  30,  38);  repeated 
further  on  by  Gallic  councils  (Aurelian.  V.  A.D. 
549,  can.  xx. ; Turon.  II.  A.D.  567,  can.  xxix.  ; 
Matisc.  II.  a.d.  585,  can.  xiv. ; Francof.  a.d.  794, 
can.  xl. ; Arelat.  VI.  a.d.  813,  can.  xvii.);  and  by 
Spanish  ones  (Tolet.  III.  a.d.  589,  can.  xviii.); 
and  referred  to  in  Italy  in  the  letters  of  Gregory 
the  Great  frequently.  The  manumission  of  slaves 
belonging  to  the  Church  (e.  g.  Cone.  Agath.  a.d. 
506,  can.  vii.),  and  the  protection  of  freedmen  (ib. 
oan.  xxix.,  and  Cone.  Aurelian.  V.  A.D.  549,  can. 
vii.  &c.),  were  also  permitted  and  assigned  to 
bishops ; and  this  not  only  in  Gaul  but  else- 
where (see  Thoinassin,  II.  iii.  87,  sq.).  And 
the  manumission  of  slaves  generally  was  often 
made  in  their  presence  (e.  g.  in  Wales  and 
England,  Counc.  I.  206,  676,  686,  Haddan  and 
Stubbs),  and  was  furthered  by  their  influence. 

(v.)  The  practice  of  anointing  kings  at  their 
coronation,  and  the  belief  which  grew  up  that 
the  right  to  the  crown  depended  upon,  or  was 
conveyed  by,  the  episcopal  unction,  added  further 
power  to  the  bishops.  But  this  began  in  the  West 
(if  we  except  the  allusion  in  Gildas  to  the  prac- 
tice, and  the  well-known  case  of  St.  Columba 


and  King  Aidan)  only  from  about  Carlovingian 
times ; in  the  East,  however,  from  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  a.d.  408  (see  Maskell’s  Dissert,  in 
Hon.  Pit.  iii.,  and  a list  in  Moriuus,  de  Sac. 
Ordin.  ii.  243;  and  Coronation,  Unction). 

(vi.)  Bishops  were  further  exempted  from  being 
sworn  in  a court  of  justice,  from  Cone.  Chalced. 
(a.d.  451,  Act.  xi.) ; confirmed  by  Marcian  and 
by  Justinian  (Cod.  i.  tit.  iii.  de  Episc.  et  Cler. 

1.  7,  and  Novell,  cxxiii.  7);  the  privilege,  however, 
being  mixed  up  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
general  question  of  the  legality  of  oaths  at  all  to 
any  Christian.  And  this  privilege  was  repeated 
by  the  Lombard  laws  (L.  ii.  tit.  51,  and  L.  iii.  tit. 
1),  and  is  traceable  in  the  Capit.  of  Charlemagne 
(ii.  38,  iii.  42,  v.  197).  But  oaths  of  fidelity 
to  the  king  were  imposed  upon  bishops  by  Char- 
lemagne (see  above).  It  was  extended  to  presby- 
ters also  in  so-called  Egbert’s  Excerpts , xix.  (9th 
century),  and  by  the  provincial  Council  of  Tribur 
(near  Mayence,  A.D.  895,  can.  xxi.)  .-  as  it  was 
always,  by  both  law  and  canon,  in  the  East,  acc. 
to  Photius  in  Nomocan.  tit.  ix.  c.  27,  and  Bal- 
samon,  ib.  Bishops  indeed  had  the  privilege  of 
not  being  summoned  to  a court  to  give  evidence 
at  all,  from  at  least  Justinian’s  time  (as  above) ; 
possibly  from  that  of  Theodosius  (Cod.  lib.  xi.  tit. 
xxxix.  de  Fide  Testium , 1.  8) ; but  the  latter  law 
is  taken  to  mean  only  that  a clergyman  chosen 
to  act  as  arbiter  could  not  be  compelled  to  give 
account  of  his  decision  to  a civil  tribunal  (see 
Bingh.  V.  ii.  1).  The  value  of  a bishop’s  evidence, 
and  that  not  on  oath,  was  also  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  a very  suspicious  law  assigned  to  Theodosius 
(Cod.  xvi.  tit.  xii.  de  Episc.  Audient.  1.  1),  as  to 
be  taken  against  all  other  evidence  whatever ; 
and  certainly  was  ranked  by  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
(Wihtred’s  Dooms  xvi.)  with  the  king’s,  as 
“ incontrovertible.”  See  also  Egbert’s  Diulogus , 
Pesp.  i. ; and  a fair  account  of  “ compurgation,” 
as  required  or  not  required  of  the  clergy,  in 
H.  C.  Lea’s  Superstition  and  Force,  pp.  30,  sq. 
Philadelphia,  1870.  Gregory  of  Tours,  when 
accused,  condescended,  “ regis  causa  ” and  “ licet 
canonibus  contraria,”  to  exculpate  himself  by 
three  solemn  denials  at  three  several  altars ; 
although  it  was  held  superfluous  for  him  to  do 
this,  because  “ non  potest  persona  inferior  ” 
[which  was  the  case  here]  “ super  sacerdotem 
credi.”  Cone.  Meld.  a.d.  845,  can.  xxxvii.  forbids 
bishops  to  swear.  And  the  Capit.  of  Carolus 
Calvus,  A.D.  858  (Cone.  Carisiac.  c.  xv.)  is  ex- 
press in  forbidding  episcopal  oaths  upon  secular 
matters,  or  in  anything  but  a case  of  “ scan- 
dalum  Ecclesiae  suae.”  The  office  of  Advocatus 
Ecclesiae , among  other  things,  was  connected 
with  this  inability  to  be  sworn.  See  also  H.  C. 
Lea,  as  above. 

(vii.)  Bishops  had  also  a privilege  of  intercession 
for  criminals  in  capital  or  serious  criminal  cases; 
which  the  Council  of  Sardica  regards  as  a duty 
on  their  part  calling  for  frequent  exercise  : 
vE7t et  iroWaKls  o'v/xjSoiVet  r ivas  . . . Karacpuytiv 
€7rl  t)]V  'EKKArjalar  . . . tois  r oiovtois  pr)  apvg- 
rear  elvai  rriv  fjoyOeiav,  aAAa  x^p'1*  peAArfrrpov, 
k.t.A.  (can.  vii.,  transportation  and  banishment 
to  an  island  being  the  penalties  named).  As 
an  office  naturally  as  well  as  legally  attached  to 
the  episcopate,  such  intercession  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Ambrose,  by  St.  Augustin  (interceding  for 
the  Circumcellions,  Epist.  clviii.  and  clx.),  by 
St.  Jerome  (ad  Nepot.,  Epist.  xxxiv.),  by  Socrates 
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(v.  14,  vii.  17).  It  did  not  extend  to  pecuniary 
causes,  on  the  ground  that  in  these  to  help  the 
one  side  would  be  to  injure  the  other  (St.  Ambros. 
de  Offie.  iii.  9).  It  is  mentioned  later  still  by 
Sulp.  Severus,  Dial.  iii.  of  St.  Martin,  by  En- 
nodius  of  St.  Epiphanius  of  Ticinum,  &c.  Restric- 
tions, however,  are  placed  upon  the  (admitted) 
right  by  Cod.  Theod.  (IX.  tit.  xl.  cc.  16,  17), 
renewed  by  Justinian  (I.  tit.  iv.  De  Episc.  Audient. 
1.  6),  and  again  by  Theodoric  in  Italy  {Edict,  c. 
1 14) : free  access  being  given  nevertheless  to 
bishops  to  enter  prisons  with  a view  to  such 
“ interventiones  ” ( Append . Cod.  Theod.  c.  xiii.). 
And  Charlemagne  gives  authority  to  bishops  to 
obtain  pardon  for  criminals  from  the  secular 
judges  at  the  three  great  festivals  {Capit.  vi.  106). 
A series  of  councils,  mostly  in  Gaul,  had  put 
limits,  before  Charlemagne,  to  the  Church’s  right 
of  protecting  criminals.  See  Church,  Sanc- 
tuary. 

(viii.)  A bishop’s  character,  life,  and  property, 
were  also  placed  under  special  legal  protection  : 
(1.)  By  the  canons,  rejecting  the  evidence  of  a 
heretic  altogether,  and  requiring  more  than  one 
Christian  lay  witness,  against  a bishop  {Apost. 
Can.  lxxiv.) ; or  again,  rejecting  in  such  case  the 
evidence  of  one  known  to  be  guilty  of  crime 
{Cone.  Garth.  II.  a.d.  390,  can.  vi.);  or  of  one, 
cleric  or  lay,  without  previous  enquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  witness  himself  {Cone.  Chalc. 
a.d.  451,  can.  xxi.);  which  provisions  occur  also 
in  Cone.  Constantin,  (a.d.  381,  can.  vi.),  with  the 
qualification  that  they  do  not  apply  to  suits 
against  a bishop  touching  pecuniary  matters, 
but  only  to  ecclesiastical  cases.  (2.)  By  the  canons 
which  excommunicate  any  one  proved  to  have 
falsely  accused  a bishop  {Apost.  Can.  xlvii.) ; 
extended  also  to  priests  and  deacons  by  Cone. 
Eliberit.  A.D.  305,  can.  lxxv.  Under  the  Ger- 
manic states  this  protection  was  carried  still 
further  (see,  e.  g.  for  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  Thorpe’s 
index,  vol.  i.';  and  across  the  Channel,  Leg.  Ala- 
mann.  cc.  x.  xii. ; Leg.  Longob.  I.  ix.  27 ; Leg. 
Baivvar.  i.  1 1 ; and  Capit.  Carol,  et  Ludov.  lib.  vi. 
cc.  98,  127 ; vii.  c.  362 ; and  Capit.  Ludov.  Add. 
iv.  c.  3):  provisions  suggested  by  Justinian’s 
legislation  of  a like  kind. 

How  far  bishops  were  exempt,  with  other 
clergy,  from  civil  jurisdiction,  see  under  Clergy. 
Justinian  gave  to  bishops  the  special  privilege, 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  before  the  civil 
magistrate  for  any  cause,  pecuniary  or  criminal, 
without  the  emperor’s  special  order  {Novell. 
cxxiii.  1.  8). 

(ix.)  For  the  legal  force  attached  to  the  decrees 
of  (episcopal)  synods,  see  under  Council,  Synod. 

(x.)  In  addition  however  to  privileges  thus 
accorded  to  bishops  by  the  State,  their  office  as 
bishops  entailed  upon  them  also  certain  restric- 
tions and  burdens,  partly  in  common  with  clergy 
generally  (for  which  see  Clergy,  Presbyters, 
&c.),  partly  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  belonging 
to  them  more  especially  than  to  the  clergy  of 
lower  rank.  As  (1)  in  the  disposal  of  their  pro- 
perty by  will : wherein,  in  the  case  of  any  lands 
acquired  by  them  after  ordination,  they  were  re- 
quired to  leave  such  lands  to  the  Church  {Cone. 
Garth.  III.  a.d.  397,  can.  xlix.),  and  could  only 
dispose  of  such  as  had  come  to  them  by  inheritance 
or  by  gift,  or  such  as  they  had  possessed  before 
ordination.  And  even  those  they  could  not  leave 
save  to  their  kinsfolk,  nor  to  them  if  they  were  ; 


heretics  or  heathens,  but  were  bound  to  leave 
them  by  will  to  the  Church  in  such  case  {Can. 
Eccl.  Afric.  48).  Justinian  also  allows  bishops 
to  leave  nothing  by  will  except  what  they  pos- 
sessed before  being  ordained  bishops,  or  what 
might  have  accrued  to  them  since  that  time  by 
inheritance  from  kinsmen  up  to  the  4th  degree 
and  no  further;  all  else  to  go  to4he  Church,  or 
to  works  of  piety  {Cod.  I.  de  Episc.  et  Clen 
1.  33) : the  goods  of  a bishop  dying  intestate  to 
go  wholly  to  the  Church  {ib.).  And  Gregory  the 
Great  acts  upon  a like  rule.  And  in  Gaul,  Cone. 
Agath.  a.d.  506,  can.  vi.,  Epaon.  a.d.  517,  can. 
xvii.,  Paris.  III.  A.D.  557,  can.  ii.,  Lugdun.  II. 
a.d.  567,  can.  ii.,  contain  various  enactments 
founded  on  like  principles,  although  not  quite  so 
rigorous.  So  likewise  Spanish  councils  from 
Cone.  Tarracon.  A.D.  516,  can.  xii.,  Cone.  Valent. 
A.D.  524,  can.  ii.  iii.,  onwards ; carefully  guard- 
ing the  right  of  the  Church  to  all  church  goods 
(especially,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  matter  of 
limiting  the  manumission  of  slaves  belonging  to 
the  Church),  while  leaving  the  bishop’s  property, 
otherwise  acquired,  to  his  heirs.  And  all  these 
enactments  were  backed  by  a strong  feeling  in 
| favour  of  the  principle,  that  a clergyman,  and 
| especially  a bishop,  should  have  no  private  wealth, 

| but  should  give  up  all  to  the  Church  and  the 
poor  : see  e.  g.  Possidius’  Life  of  St.  Augustin.  He 
j was  to  have  “ vilem  supellectilem  et  mensam 
: ac  victum  pauperem,”  acc.  to  Cone.  Carthag.  IV. 

! a.d.  398,  can.  xv.  Nor  was  he  to  become  exe- 
cutor under  a will  {ib.  xviii.),  or  to  go  to  law 
“ pro  rebus  transitoriis  ” {ib.  xix.).  But  see  for 
this  under  Clergy,  Poverty.  The  requirement 
j of  the  royal  consent  to  a bishop’s  will  in  England 
: in  Norman  times  arose  from  a totally  diffei*ent 
I source,  viz.  the  king’s  right  to  the  temporalties 
j during  vacancy,  and  the  regarding  the  bishopric 
! as  a fee  in  the  feudal  sense.  See  also  the  parallel 
1 case  of  abbats,  under  Abbat.  (2.)  Acc.  to  Cone. 
j Carthag.  a.d.  398,  can.  xvi.,  a bishop  was  not  to 
I read  “ gentilium  libros,  haereti  corum  autem  pro 
| necessitate  et  tempore.”  But  see,  for  the  fluc- 
| tuations  of  the  dispute  respecting  classical  study 
| and  the  reading  of  Pagan  writers,  Thomassin,  II. 
j i.  92'.  (3.)  For  prohibitions  about  hunting  and 

hawking,  and  social  matters  generally,  see 
j Clergy.  (4.)  Under  the  Frank  kings  also,  and 
' notably  under  Charlemagne  and  his  successors, 

I bishops,  who  with  the  other  clergy  enjojed  large 
\ exemptions  under  the  Roman  empire  (see  Clergy), 
became  liable  to  certain  duties,  arising  from  their 
wealth  and  position,  and  gradually  assuming  large 
proportions  as  the  feudal  system  grew  up  : as, 
e.  g.  annual  gifts  to  the  crown,  the  entertainment 
of  the  king  and  his  officers  on  progress  {jus  gisti , 
jus  metatus,  &c.,  see  Du  Cange  sub  vocibus , and 
Thomassin,  III.  i.  38,  sq.),  the  finding  soldiers  for 
the  emperor’s  service,  &c.  &c.  But  feudal  dues 
belong  to  a later  date.  Clergy  had  been  espe- 
cially exempted  from  the  “jus  metatus”  under 
the  Roman  emperors. 

(xi.)  We  may  also  mention  here  the  custom 
of  educating  boys  in  the  bishop’s  house  for  the 
ministry  (see  Possid.  in  V.  S.  Aug.,  and  Sozom. 
vi.  31,  speaking  respectively  of  Africa  and  of 
Egypt);  and  Cone.  Tolet.  II.  a.d.  531,  can.  i. 
and  ii.,  and  IY.  a.d.  633,  can.  xxiv.  (regulating 
the  practice  in  Spain) ; and  Cone.  Turon.  V.  A.D. 
567,  can.  xii.  for  Gaul).  See  Thomassin,  III.  i. 
92-97. 
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III.  (3.)  From  the  office,  we  pass  to  the  HONO- 
RARY privileges  and  rank  of  a bishop ; of  whom 
in  general  the  Apost.  Constit.  (ii.  34)  declare, 
that  men  ought  t bv  iirioKoirov  orepyeiv  us  ira- 
repa,  tfio&eToOai  us  Qaci\ea,  ripav  a»s  Kvpiov. 
But  no  doubt  many  of  such  privileges  belong 
to  Byzantine  times,  and  date  no  earlier  than  the 
3rd  or  4th  centuries  at  the  earliest.  And  here — 

(i.)  Of  the  modes  of  salutation  practised  to- 
wards him  from  the  4th  century  onwards.  As, 

1.  bowing  the  head  to  receive  his  blessing — in ro- 
K\'iveiv  KetpaKiiv — inclinare  caput : see  Bingh. 

ll.  ix.  1,  and  Vales,  in  Theodoret.  iv.  6,  from 
St.  Hilary,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Ambrose,  &c. 
speaking  of  bishops  only ; and  a law  of  Honorius 
and  Valentinian,  speaking  of  bishops  as  those 
“ quibus  omnis  terra  caput  inclinat.”  2.  Kiss- 
ing his  hand — manus  osculari  (Bingh.  ib.  2, 
quoting  Savaro  on  Sidon.  Apollin.  Epist.  viii.  11). 

3.  Kissing  the  feet  also  — pedes  deosculari — ap- 
pears by  St.  Jerome,  Epist.  lxi.  (speaking  of  a 
bishop  of  Constantina  in  Cyprus;  and  see  Casau- 
bon,  Excrcit.  xiv.  § 4),  to  have  been  at  one  time  a 
mark  of  respect  common  to  all  bishops ; being 
borrowed  indeed  from  a like  custom  practised 
towards  the  Eastern  emperors.  The  deacon  is  to 
kiss  the  bishop’s  feet  before  reading  the  Gospel, 

acc.  to  the  Ordo  Romanus.  It  was  restricted 
to  the  Pope  as  regards  kings,  by  Gregory  VII. 

4.  The  forms  of  address,  and  the  titles  and  epithets, 
applied  to  bishops,  have  been  mentioned  already. 

(ii.)  The  insignia  of  a bishop  were, — 1.  the 
mitre ; seemingly  alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  x.  4, 
as  t bv  ovpaviov  ttjs  bo^gs  areepavov,  and  cer- 
tainly mentioned  by  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  v.  under 
the  name  of  Kibapis,  and  by  Ammian.  Marcell, 
lib.  xxix.  under  that  of  “ corona  sacerdotalis,” 
yet  not  occurring  in  Pontificals  in  the  West  until 
after  the  10th  century  (Menardus,  in  Du  Cange), 
and  not  reckoned  among  the  “ episcopalia  ” even 
in  A.D.  633  (see  above) ; while  in  the  East, 
Svmeon  of  Thessalonica  tells  us  that  all  bishops 
officiated  with  bare  heads  except  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  did  then  wear  a KiSapis ; and 
the  homily  attributed  to  St.  Chrysostom,  de  Uno 
Legislat.  (Opp.  vi.  410,  Montf.),  implies  that  there 
was  then  no  rtdpa  or  KopvfSavTiov  appropriated 
to  bishops  at  their  consecration.  The  “ aurea 
lamina,”  however,  attributed  to  St.  John  by 
St.  Jerome  ( de  Scriptt.  Eccl.\  and  by  Eusebius 
(irtraXov,  iii.  31,  v.  24)  on  the  authority  of  Poly- 
crates,— and  again  by  Epiphanius  ( Haer . xxix.), 
on  that  of  Eusebius  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
to  St.  James  of  Jerusalem, — seem  to  favour  the 
supposition  that  some  kind  of  mitre  soon  became 
usual.  See  Maskell,  Mon.  Rit.  iii.  274.  [Mitre.1 

2.  The  ring , peculiar  to  the  West,  and  alluded 
to  by  Optatus  (lib.  i.):  see  above,  and  under 
Ring.  3.  The  staff,  belonging  apparently  to 
patriarchs  in  the  East  (so  Balsamon),  and  of  a 
shape  to  supply  the  ordinary  uses  of  a staff, 
viz.  to  lean  upon ; in  the  West,  growing  by  Car- 
lovingian  times  into  a sceptre  of  some  seven 
feet  long,  occasionally  of  gold  (see  the  Monach. 

5.  Gall.  i.  19,  quoted  by  Thomassin,  I.  ii.  58);  so 
that  instead  of  golden  bishops  carrying  wooden 
staves,  there  had  come  to  be  (acc.  to  a saying 
quoted  by  Thomassin)  wooden  bishops  carrying 
golden  ones.  See  Staff.  The  two  last  named, 
the  ring  and  the  staff,  were  so  far  the  charac- 
teristic insignia  of  a bishop  before  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  as  to  become  the  symbols  by 


which  bishoprics  were  given  (see  above).  And 
they  are  recognized  as  such  a.d.  633  in  Spain, 
in  conjunction  with  yet  another,  viz.,  4.  the 
orarium : for  which  see  Orarium.  5.  A cross 
borne  before  him  was  peculiar  in  the  East  to  a 
patriarch ; in  the  West  it  does  not  occur  until 
the  10th  century,  unless  in  such  exceptional 
cases  as  that  of  the  first  entry  of  St.  Augustin 
into  Canterbury,  a.d.  596  : the  cross  of  gold  men- 
tioned by  Alcuin  as  carried  about  with  him  by 
Willibrord  being  apparently  only  a pectoral  cross. 
See  Cross.  6.  The  tonsure , when  general  rules 
about  modestly  cut  hair,  &c.,  settled  into  formal 
rule  about  the  6th  century,  was  not  peculiar  in 
any  special  form  to  bishops : see  Tonsure.  Nor 
yet,  7.  was  there  apparently  any  special  dress 
for  bishops  apart  from  solemn  occasions  and  in 
ordinary  life,  during  the  period  with  which  this 
article  is  concerned  : as  appears,  among  other 
evidence,  by  the  rebukes  addressed  by  popes  to 
the  Gallic  bishops  of  the  5th  century  onwards, 
who,  being  monks  before  they  were  bishops, 
retained  their  monastic  habit  as  bishops  (see  at 
length  Thomassin,  I.  ii.  43,  sq.).  For  the  vest- 
ments used  during  divine  service,  see  Vestments. 

(iii.)  Singing  hosannas  before  a bishop  on  his 
arrival  anywhere,  is  mentioned  only  to  be  con- 
demned by  St.  Jerome  (in  Matt.  xxi.  Opp.  vii. 
174  b).  But  see  Vales,  ad  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23; 
and  Augusti,  Denkwiird.  aus  der  Christl.  Archaeol. 
v.  218. 

(iv.)  The  form  of  addressing  a bishop  by  tht 
phrase  corona  tua  or  vestra,  and  of  adjuring  him 
per  coronam , frequent  in  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augus- 
tin, Sidon.  Apollin.,  Ennodius,  has  been  explained 
as  referring  to  the  mitre,  to  the  tonsure,  or  to 
the  corona  or  consessus  of  the  bishop’s  presbyters. 
The  personal  nature  of  the  appellation  appears  to 
exclude  the  last  of  these.  Its  being  peculiar  to 
bishops  is  against  the  second.  While  the  objec- 
tion taken  by  Bingham  against  the  first,  viz. 
that  bishops  did  not  wear  mitres  at  the  period 
when  the  phrase  came  into  use,  seems  scarcely 
founded  on  fact.  And  the  bishop’s  head-covering 
was  also  certainly  called  “ corona,”  as  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.  At  the  same  time,  the 
phrase  after  all  possibly  means  nothing  more 
definite  than  “ your  beatitude,”  or  “ your  high- 
ness.” 

(v.)  The  bishop’s  throne — Qp6vos , Qp6vos  awo- 
<tto\ik6s — or  (after  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
the  see)  6 M apKov  6p6vos,  for  Alexandria,  &c. — 
firgia — dpovos  vxpr]\6s,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
“ second  throne  ” of  the  presbyters — “ linteata 
sedes”  (Pacian.  ad  Pempron.  ii.) — “ cathedra  ve- 
lata  ” (St.  Aug.  A’p/sf.cciii). — 6p6vos  i<no\nrp.4vos 
iiriiTKoiriKus  (St.  Athan.  Apolog.) — was  also  a mark 
of  his  dignity.  The  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  364, 
condemns  Paul  of  Samosata  for  erecting  a very 
splendid  throne,  like  a magistrate’s  tribunal 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  30).  See  also  above  in  this  ar- 
ticle under  Enthronization.  By  Cone.  Carthag.  IV. 
a.d.  398,  canons  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  a bishop  is  enjoined 
that,  as  a rule  of  courtesy,  “ quolibet  loco  sedens, 
stare  presbyterum  non  patiatur;”  and  that  al- 
though “in  Ecclesia  et  in  consessu  presbyterorum 
sublimior  sedeat,  intra  domum  . . . collegam  se 
presbyterorum  esse  cognoscat.”  During  prayers, 
according  to  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Nicene 
canons  (lxii.),  the  bishop’s  place  in  church  was 
“ in  fronte  templi  ad  medium  altaris”  (Labbe, 
ii.  334). 
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(vi.)  If  we  are  to  take  the  pretended  letter 
of  Pope  Lucius  (Labbe,  i.  721)  to  be  worth’ any- 
thing as  evidence  in  relation  to  later  times,  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  habitually  attended  by  two 
•presbyters  or  three  deacon >,  in  order  to  avoid 
scandal. 

IV.  (1.)  The  relation  of  bishops  to  each  other 
was  as  of  an  essentially  equal  office,  however  dif- 
ferenced individuals  might  be  in  point  of  in- 
fluence, &c.,  by  personal  qualifications  or  by  the 
relative  importance  of  their  sees.  St.  Cyprian’s 
view  of  the  “ unus  episcopatus  ” — the  one  cor- 
poration of  which  all  bishops  are  equal  mem- 
bers— is  much  the  same  with  St.  Jerome’s  well- 
known  declaration  (Ad  Evangel.  Epist.  ci.),  that 
“ ubicunque  fuerit  episcopus,  sive  Romae  sive 
Eugubii,  ....  ejusdem  meriti,  ejusdem  est  et 
sacerdotii.”  And  a like  principle  is  implied  in 
the  litterae  communicatoriae  or  synodicae , — avy- 
•ypa.fjiy.aTa  koivuviko.,  sometimes  called  litterae  en- 
thronisticae,  avWafiuX  ivOpoviar ucal, — by  which 
each  bishop  communicated  his  own  consecration 
to  his  see  to  foreign  bishops  as  to  his  equals 
(Bingh.  II.  xi.  10).  The  order  of  precedence 
among  them  was  determined  by  the  date  of  con- 
secration (see,  e.  g.  the  Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afric. 
lxxxvi.,  Cone.  Bracar.  II.  A.D.  563,  can.  vi.,  and 
Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  iv.,  and  Bracar.  IV. 
A.D.  675,  can.  iv. ; and  the  English  Council  of 
Hertford , A.D.  673,  can.  viii. ; and  Justinian’s 
Cod.  I.  tit.  iv.  1.  29 ; and  above  under  I.  3.  S). 
But — 

(2.)  This  equality  was  gradually  undermined 
by  the  institution  of  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
primates,  exarchs,  patriarchs,  pope : for  each  of 
whom  see  the  several  articles. 

(3.)  However,  apart  from  this,  there  came  to  be 
special  distinctions  in  particular  Churches : as, 
e.  g.  in  Mauritania  and  Numidia  the  senior 
bishop  was  “ primus but  in  Africa  proper,  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  (Bingh.  II.  xvi.  6,  7);  and  in 
Alexandria  the  bishop  had  special  powers  in  the 
ordinations  of  the  suffragan  sees : for  which 

see  Alexandria,  (Patriarchate  of),  p.  48 ; Me- 
tropolitan. 

(4.)  The  successive  setting  up  of  metropolitans 
and  of  patriarchs  gave  rise  to  exceptional  cases 
[AwTO/ce^aAot]  : all  bishops  whatever  having  been 
really  ainoiceipaXoi , i.  e.  independent  (save  sub- 
jection to  the  synod),  before  the  setting  up  of 
metropolitans,  and  all  metropolitans  before  the 
establishment  of  patriarchs  : see  Bingh.  II.  xviii. 
[Autocephali,  Metropolitans,  Patriarchs.) 
Whether  there  continued  to  be  any  bishop  any- 
where, avroicecpaXos  in  such  sense  as  to  have 
neither  patriarch  nor  metropolitan  nor  compro- 
vincial bishops,  appears  doubtful ; and  such  a 
case  could  only  occur,  either  in  a country  where 
there  was  but  one  bishop  (as  in  Scythia  in 
the  5th  century),  or  as  a temporary  state  of 
things  in  a newly  converted  country  : see  Bingh. 
ib.  4. 

(5.)  For  Chorepiscopi , in  contradistinction  from 
whom  we  find  in  Frank  times  Episcopi  Cathe- 
drales  (Du  Cange),  6.  for  Suffragans,  7.  for  Co- 
adjutors, 8.  for  Intercessores  and  Interventores , 
and,  9.  for  Commendatarii , see  under  the  several 
titles. 

V.  There  remain  some  anomalous  cases ; as, 
(1.)  Episcopi  vacantes , tr%oAa?ot,  axoXd(ovT€s, 
viz.  bishops  who  by  no  fault-  were  without  a 
6ee,  but  who  degenerated  sometimes  into  epi- 


1 scopi  vagi  or  arribulantes,  awdXides,  or  fidKavr'i&oi 
(Bao-KavTifioi,  in  Synes.  Epist,  67),  vacant ivi , 
and  among  whom  in  Car'lovingian  times,  and 
in  northern  France,  “ Scoti  ” enjoyed  a bad 
pre-eminence.  Bishops  indeed  without  sees, 
i either  for  missionary  purposes  to  the  heathen,  or 
merely  Tigris  eVe/cep  (Sozom.  vi.  34,  ov  iroXews 
t iv6s),  existed  from,  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Antioch,  a.d.  341,  can.  xix. ; and  see  Apost.  Can. 
xxxvi.,  But  “ Episcopi  vagi,  vagantes,  ambulantes, 
qui  parochiam  non  habent,”  are  condemned  by 
Cone.  Vermer.  a.d.  752  or  753,  can.  xiv.,  and 
Cone.  Vernens.  or  Vernovens.  a.d.  755,  can.  xiii., 
Cone.  Calch.  a.d.  816,  can.  v.,  and  Cone.  Meld. 
a.d.  845,  can.  x. ; and  the  “ Scoti,  qui  se  dicunt 
episcopos  esse,”  by  Cone.  Cabillon.  II.  a.d.  813, 
can.  xliii.  Compare  the  case  of  the  early  Welsh 
and  Irish  (Scotch)  churches  foi*  honorary  bishops, 
and  again  for  the  custom  of  dioceseless  bishops. 
“ Episcopi  portatiles  ” is  a very  late  name  for 
them  (Gone.  Lugd.  A.D.  1449). 

(2.)  For  the  bishop-abbats  or  bishop-monks , prin- 
cipally of  Celtic  monasteries,  but  also  in  some 
Continental  ones,  the  former  having  no  see  except 
theif  monastery  (see  Abbat),  the  latter  being 
simply  members  of  the  fraternity  in  episcopal 
orders,  but  (anomalously)  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  abbat,  and  performing  episcopal  offices  for  the 
monastery  and  its  dependent  distinct : see  Todd’s 
St.  Patrick  ; Reeves’  edition  of  Adamnan’s  Life  of 
St.  Columba ; Mabillon,  Annal.  Bened. ; Martene 
and  Durand,  Thes.  Nov.  Anecd.  vol.  i.  Pref.  Five 
bishops  of  this  class — “ episcopus  de  monasterio 
S.  Mauricii,  &c.  &c. — were  at  Cone.  Attiniac. 
A.D.  765. 

(3.)  Episcopus  or  Antistes  Palatii , was  an  epi- 
scopal counsellor  residing  in  the  palace  in  the  time 
of  the  Carlovingians,  by  special  leave  (see  above, 
III.  1,  a.  xv.).  For  the  court  clergy,  whether 
under  the  Roman  emperors  from  Constantine,  or 
under  the  Franks,  see  Thomassin,  II.  iii.  589, 
and  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  v.  pp.  144,  sq.  Eng. 
transl. 

(4.)  For  Episcopus  Cardinalis,  which  in  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  means  simply  “ proprius,”  i.  e.  the 
duly  installed  (and  “ incardinated”)  bishop  of  the 
place,  see  Du  Cange,  and  under  Cardinalis. 

(5.)  Episcopus  Begionarius , i.  e.  without  a spe- 
cial diocesan  city : see  Regionarius. 

(6.)  Titular  bishops,  and  bishops  in  partibus  in- 
fidelium,  belong  under  these  names  to  later  times. 

(7.)  Episcopus  Ordinum,  in  Frank  times,  was  an 
occasional  name  for  a coadjutor  bishop  to  assist 
in  conferring  orders  (Du  Cange). 

(8.)  For  the  special  and  singular  name  of  Libra, 
applied  to  the  suflfagans  of  the  see  of  Rome,  see 
Libra. 

(9.)  For  lay  holders  of  bishoprics,  see  Commen- 
dators. 

(10.)  And,  lastly,  it  almost  needs  an  apology 
to  mention  such  mockeries  as  Episcopi  Fatuorum 
— Tnnocentium — Puerorum ; all  too  of  later 
date  : for  which  see  Du  Cange. 

(Bingham  ; Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov . Eccl.  Dis- 
cipl. ; Du  Pin,  de  Antigua  Eccles.  Disciplina 
Dissert.;  Morinus,  de  Ordinibus ; Van  Espen, 
Jus  Eccl.  Univ. ; De  Marca,  de  Cone.  Eccl.  et  Imp., 
and  de  Primatu  Dissert,  ed.  Baluz. ; Martene, 
de  Sacris  Ordinationibus ; Cave,  Dissert,  on  Anc. 
Ch.  Government ; Brerewood,  Patriarch.  Gov.  of 
the  Church;  Bishop  Potter,  Disc,  on  Ch.  Govern? 
ment ; Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri.j  [A.  W.  H.] 
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BISOMUS,  a sepulchre  capable  of  containing 
two  bodies  (ado/iara).  The  word  is  found  in 
inscriptions  in  Christian  cemeteries  at  Rome  and 
elsewhere,  as  in  one  found  in  the  cemetery  of 
Callixtus,  near  Rome  : “ Bonifacius,  qui  vixit  annrs 
xxiii.  et  ii.  (mens)es,  positus  in  bisomum  in  pace, 
sibi  et  patr.  suo.”  [A.  N.] 

BISSEXTILE.  [Chronology.] 

BITERRENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Beziers, 
Council  of.] 

BITURICENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bourges, 
Council  of.] 

BLANDINA,  martyr  at  Lyons  under  M. 
Aurelius;  commemorated  June  2 (Mart.  Horn. 
Vet.).  [C.] 

BLASIUS,  or  BLAVIUS  (St.  Blaise), 
bishop,  martyr  at  Sebaste  (circ.  320) ; comme- 
morated Feb.  15  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.)\  Feb.  11 
(Cal.  Bijzant .);  Jan.  15  (Cal.  Armen.').  [C.] 

BLASPHEMY : lit.  “ defamation,’’  and  to 
blaspheme , fH\dnTeiv  t t]v  (p-fi/iriv,  “ to  hurt  the 
reputation  : to  reproach  or  speak  injuriously  of 
another;”  which  is  the  meaning  of  both  words 
in  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  and  other  sub- 
sequent writers,  where  they  occur : particularly 
the  LXX.  translators  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Proconsul  bade  St.  Poly- 
carp revile  Christ,  the  answer  was,  “ How  can  I 
blaspheme  ” — that  is,  speak  evil  of — “ the  King 
who  has  saved  me?  ” (Euseb.  E.  II.  iv.  15).  By 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  this  word 
would  seem  appropriated  to  any  wickedness  said 
or  done  against  God,  especially  where  used  with- 
out adjuncts,  as  the  Jews  said  of  our  Lord, 

“ This  man  blasphemeth  ” (Matt.  ix.  3),  and 
St.  Paul  of  his  own  doings  at  one  time,  “ I com- 
pelled them  to  blaspheme  ” (Acts  xxvi.  11)  ; and 
it  is  the  wilful  and  persistent  commission  of  this 
act  against  the  Third  Person  in  the  Godhead,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  denounced  by  our  Lord 
Himself  as  the  one  sin  or  blasphemy  which  is 
never  forgiven  (Mark  iii.  29  : cf.  Heb.  vi.  4-7 
and  1 John  v.  16),  on  which  see  Bingham  at 
great  length  (xvi.  7,  3 ; cf.  Bloomfield  on  Matt, 
xii.  31).  He  had  previously  shewn  that  “ blas- 
phemy ” was  by  the  primitive  Church  placed 
first  of  the  sins  against,  the  third  Command- 
ment ; for  which  reason  it  was,  doubtless,  that 
all  Christians  are  forbidden  by  the  15th  African 
canon  to  frequent  places  where  blasphemy  was 
used.  Very  rarely  the  word  occurs  in  a good 
sense  for  salutary  chiding  or  remonstrance  : see 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon  for  its  classical,  and 
Schleusner’s  Lexicon  and  Suicer’s  T lies,  for  its 
Scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  senses.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

BLESSING.  [Benediction.] 

BLIND,  HEALING  OF  (in  Art).  The 
healing  of  the  blind  is  frequently  represented 
on  ancient  monuments,  perhaps  as  a symbolical 
representation  of  the  opening  of  the  eye  of 
the  soul  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Saviour 
(1  Pet.  ii.  S).  See  Bottari,  Sculture  e Pitture , 
tar.  xix.  xxxii.  xxxix.  xlix.  lxviii.  cxxxvi. ; Millin, 
Midi  de  la  France , lxv.  5. 

In  most  cases  only  one  blind  man,  probably 
the  “man  blind  from  his  birth  ” of  St.  John  ix.  1, 
is  oerng  healed.  He  is  generally  represented 
little  of  stature,  to  mark  his  inferiority  to  the 
Saviour  and  the  Apostles  (when  any  of  the  latter 

CHRIST,  ant. 


' are  intioduced),  is  shod  with  sandals  and  bears 
a long  staff  tc  guide  his  steps.  The  Saviour, 
young  and  beardless,  touches  his  eyes  with  the 
fore-finger  of  the  right  hand.  This  representation 
is  found  on  an  antique  vase  given  by  Mamachi 
(Origines,  v.  520),  on  an  ivory  casket  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  engraved  by  D’Agincourt 
(Sculpture,  pi.  xxii.  No.  4)  ; in  a bas-relief  of  a 
tomb  of  the  Sextian  family,  in  the  museum  of 
Aix  in  Provence,  of  about  the  same  epoch  (France 
Pittoresque , pi.  cxxxvii.)  ; and  elsewhere. 

In  a few  cases  (e.g.  Bottari,  tav.  cxxxvi.). the 
blind  man  healed  appears  to  be  Barti magus,  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  has  “ cast  away  his 
garment”  ( i/aaTtoi >,  Mark  x.  50)  before  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

On  a sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican  (Bottari, 
xxxix.  see  woodcut)  is  a representation  of  the 
healing  of  two  blind  men  ; probably  the  two  who 


Healing  of  Two  Blind  Men.  From  an  ancient  Sarcophagus, 

were  healed  by  the  Lord  as  Ho  left  the  house  of 
Jairus  (Matt.  ix.  27—31).  Here,  too,  the  figures 
of  those  upon  whom  the  miracle  is  wrought  are 
of  small  size;  the  blind  appears  to  lead  the  blind, 
for  one  only  has  a staff,  while  the  other  places 
his  hand  upon  his,  shoulder.  The  Lord  lays  His 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  figure  with  the  staff, 
while  another,  probably  one  of  the  Apostles, 
raises  his  hand,  the  fingers  arranged  after  the 
Latin  manner  [Benediction],  in  blessing.  (Mar- 
tiguy,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.)  [C.] 

BODY,  in  the  sense  contemplated  by  St.  Paul 
when  he  said  of  the  Church,  “ Which  is  Hi? 
body  ” (Eph.  i.  23),  meaning  Christ’s,  which  is 
expressed  further  on,  “ For  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ  ” (iv.  12),  and  of  Christians  gene- 
rally, “Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members 
in  particular  ” (1  Cor.  xii.  27).  The  Apostle,  we 
know,  spoke  (Acts  xxi.  37),  as  well  as  wrote, 
Greek ; but  being  a Roman  citizen  (ib.  xxii.  27) 
he  probably  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin  as 
well : and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  therefore, 
that  we  must  ascribe  his  affixing  a sense  to  the 
Greek  word  au/aa,  long  before  appropriated  by 
its  Latin  equivalent  “corpus,”  but  which  it  had 
never  itself  shared  hitherto.  What  Greek  ears 
had  always  understood  hitherto  by  awga  was  a 
physical  or  material  body,  organic  or  inorganic, 
as  the  case  might  be;  and  occasionally  the  latter 
in  a confused  irass,  as  “ body  of  water  ” or  “ of 
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the  universe/'  But  “ corpus,”  besides  these 
senses,  had  for  some  time  been  familiar  to  Latin 
ears  as  denoting  a combination  of  living  agents  in 
various  relations  : a troop  of  soldiers,  a guild 
of  artisans,  or  the  whole  body  politic ; of  these 
the  second  acceptation  was  beginning  to  be 
stereotyped  in  law,  where  “ corpora  ” (corpo- 
rations) quickly  became  synonymous  with  what, 
in  classical  literature,  had  been  known  as  “ col- 
legia ” (colleges).  There  must  have  been  many 
such  in  existence  at  Rome  when  the  Apostle 
wrote ; and  they  were  extended,  in  process  of 
time,  to  most  trades  and  professions.  The  gene- 
ral notion  attaching  to  them  was  that  of  “a 
numbei  of  persons  ” — the  law  said,  not  fewer 
than  three — “ and  the  union  which  bound  them 
together  ” (Smith’s  Diet,  of  Roman  and  Greek 
Antiq.  p.  255).  Tit.  1 of  B.  xiv.  of  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code  is  headed  “De  Privilegiis  Corporato- 
rum  urbis  Romae,”  and  Tit.  14  of  B.  xi.  of  that 
of  Justinian  is  on  the  same  subject.  Writing 
from  Rome,  therefore,  where  such  “ bodies  ” 
abounded — his  own  craft  possibly,  that  of  tent- 
makers,  among  the  number — what  could  be 
more  natural  than  for  the  Apostle  to  apply  this 
designation  to  the  new  brotherhood  that  was 
forming,  and  then  paint  it  in  glowing  colours  to 
his  Ephesian  converts  as  a corporation, , whose 
head,  centre,  and  inspiring  principle  was  Christ  ? 
He  was  the  union  that  bound  it  together 
and  supplied  it  with  life.  So  far,  indeed,  it 
stood  on  a different  footing,  and  required  to  be 
placed  in  a different  category  from  all  other 
corporations ; still,  as  outwardly  it  resembled 
them,  might  it  not  also  be  described  in  terms 
which  they  had  been  beforehand  with  it  in  ap- 
propriating, and  invested  with  a new  idea  ? 
The  Apostle  authorised  this  for  all  languages  in 
communicating  the  adopted  sensje  of  the  Latin 
word  to  its  Greek  equivalent.  Accordingly  with 
us  too  the  Church  of  Christ  is  both  spoken  of 
and  exists  as  a corporation.  But  though  it  has 
many  features  in  common  with  all  such  bodies, 
it  has  essential  characteristics  of  its  own,  evi- 
denced in  its  history  throughout,  which  are  not 
shared  by  any  other.  Their  agreement,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  one,  not  of  identity,  but  of 
analogy,  to  which  the  Apostle  called  attention. 
And  this  is  clear  from  his  having  recourse  to 
other  kindred  analogies  elsewhere,  to  develop  his 
meaning.  “ The  husband,”  he  says,  “ is  the 
head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  Head  of 
the  Church  ; and  He  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body.” 
As  if  he  had  said,  “ Do  not  misunderstand  me : 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  Christ  is  not  merely 
that  of  corporations  in  general  to  the  principle 
which  binds  them  together : it' is  closer  still.  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  marriage  tie,  described 
when  first  instituted  in  these  solemn  words : 
‘I  hey  two  shall  be  one  flesh’  (Eph.  v.  23-32). 
Even  this  falls  short  of  my  full  meaning.  I 
would  have  you  ‘grow  up  into  Him  in  all 
things,  which  is  the  Head,  even  Christ,  from 
whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  mea- 
sure of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love  ’ (Eph.  iv. 
15,  16).  Realise  the  vital  connexion  that  sub- 
sists between  the  head  and  members  of  each 
individual  man ; realise  the  depth  of  communion 
that  there  should  or  may  be  between  husband 
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and  wife';  realise  the  full  force  of  the  bond 
determining  the  character  and  cohesion  of  every 
society,  or  corporate  body  : then  from  all  these 
collectively,  form  your  estimate  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  Each  of  them  illustrates  some  feature 
belonging  to  it  which  is  not  so  clearly  traced  in 
the  others ; therefore  none  of  them  singly  will 
bear  overstraining,  and  all  together  must  not 
be  supposed  to  exhaust  the  subject.”  Unseen 
realities  cannot  be  measured  or  determined  by 
what  can  be  seen  or  felt.  “ It  is  the  description 
of  a man  and  not  a state,”  said  Aristotle  of  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  in  which  every  body  could  say 
of  every  thing,  “ it  is  my  property  ” (Pol.  ii.  1). 
Spiritual  union  is  neither  political,  nor  conjugal, 
nor  physical,  nor  anything  earthly.  It  may  be 
illustrated  from  such  earthly  relations,  but  it 
transcends  them  all ; nor  is  it  explained  really, 
when  called  “ sacramental,”  further  than  that 
it  is  then  asserted  to  have  been  assured  to  us 
by  what  are  called  in  theological — not  Scriptural 
— language,  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  As 
Hooker  says  : “Christ  and  His  holy  Spirit  with  all 
their  blessed  effects,  though  entering  into  the  soul  of 
man  we  are  not  able  to  apprehend  or  express  how , 
do  notwithstanding  give  notice  of  the  times  when 
they  use  to  make  their  access,  because  it  please tn 
Almighty  God  to  communicate  by  sensible  means 
those  blessings  which  are  incomprehensible  ” 
(Eccl.  Pol.  v.  57,  3).  That  is  to  say,  when  such 
blessings  are  communicated  through  the  Sacra- 
ments. Another  writer  adds  : “ We  are  told  in 
plain  and  indubitable  terms  that  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  are  the  means  by  which  men 
are  joined  to  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
by  which  Christ  our  Lord  joins  Himself  to  that 
renewed  race  of  which  He  has  become  the  Head. 

. . . These  facts  we  learn  from  the  express  state- 
ments of  St.  Paul : ‘For  by  one  Spirit  we  are 
all  baptized  into  one  body;’  and  again,  ‘We 
being  many  are  one  bread  and  one  body  : for  we 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.’  Herein  it' 
is  expressly  declared  that  the  one  and  the  other 
of  these  Sacraments  are  the  peculiar  means  by 
which  union  with  the  Body  of  Christ  is  bestowed 
upon  men.  They  are  the  ‘joints’  and  ‘bands’ 
whereby  the  whole  body  in  its  dependence  on  its 
Head  has  nourishment  ministered  ” (Wilber- 
force’s  Incarn.  p.  415).  . . . Body,  then,  in 
the  sense  predicated  by  St.  Paul  of  the  Church, 
stands  for  a multitude  of  singulars,  and  not  an 
abstraction.  It  means  the  collection  or  aggre- 
gate of  Christian  souls  who,  cleansed,  quickened, 
and  inhabited  by  Christ,  form  one  brotherhood 
in  Him.  What  each  of  them  is  separately,  that 
all  of  them  are  collectively,  neither  more  nor 
less.  Numbers  cannot  affect  its  integrity.  To 
say  that  a body  so  composed  is  one  is  to  say 
no  more  of  it  than  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  said  of  every  body  corporate  with- 
out exception.  The  fact  of  its  unity  resulting 
from  a personal  union  of  each  of  its  members 
with  one  and  the  same  Person,  viz.  Him  who 
redeemed  them,  is  its  distinguishing  feature. 
“ From  the  oneness  of  His  Body  which  was 
slain,  results  the  oneness  of  His  body  which  is 
sanctified.”  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

BODY,  MUTILATION  OF  THE.  This 
subject  may  be  considered  under  three  aspects  in 
reference  to  Church  history ; 1st,  in  respect  to 
its  bearing  upon  clerical  orders  ; 2nd,  as  a crime 
to  be  repressed ; 3rd,,  as  a form  of  punishment. 
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I.  The  Pentateuch  forbade  the  exercise  of  the 
priest’s  office  to  any  of  the  Aaronites  who  should 
have  a “blemish,”  a term  extending  even  to  the 
case  of  a “flat  nose”  (Lev.  xxi.  17-23);  whilst 
injuries  to  the  organs  of  generation  excluded  even 
from  the  congregation  (Dcut.  xxiii.  1).  The 
Prophets  announce  a mitigation  of  this  severity 
(Is.  lvi.  3-5),  which  finds  no  place  in  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xix.  12),  nor  does  any 
trace  of  it  remain  in  the  rules  as  to  the  selection 
of  bishops  and  deacons  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(1  Tim.  iii.,  Tit.  i.).  Nevertheless,  the  Jewish 
rule  seems  to  have  crept  back  into  the  discipline 
of  the  Christian  Church, — witness  the  story  of 
the  monk  Ammonius  having  avoided  promotion 
to  the  episcopate  by  cutting  off  his  right  ear, — for 
which  see  Socrat.  H.  E.  iv.  23  (Baronius  indeed 
holds  him  to  have  been  eventually  ordained).  And 
one  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Canons  (deemed 
probably  antecedent  to  the  Nicene  Council  of  a.d. 
325),  which  provides  that  one-eyed  or  lame  men, 
who  may  be  worthy  of  the  episcopate,  may  become 
bishops,  “ since  not  the  bodily  defect  ” (AwjStj, 
translated  in  the  later  Latin  version  of  Haloander 
muti/atio),  “ but  the  defilement  of  the  soul, 
pollutes”  the  man  (c.  69,  otherwise  numbered 
76  or  77),  leaves  at  least  open  the  question 
whether  such  defects  are  a bar  to  the  first  recep- 
tion of  clerical  orders.  No  general  rule  however 
as  to  mutilation  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
any  of  the  early  General  Councils,  but  only  in 
those  of  the  non-oecumenical  ones  of  the  West,  or 
in  the  letters,  &c.,  of  the  Popes,  always  of  sus- 
picious authority.  Thus,  a letter  of  Innocent  I. 
(402-17)  to  Felix,  bishop  of  Nocera,  says  that  no 
one  who  has  voluntarily  cut  off  a part  of  any  of 
his  fingers  is  to  be  ordained  ( Ep . 4,  c.  1).  A 
Council  of  Rome  in  465  forbade  from  admission  to 
'orders  those  who  had  lost  any  of  their  members, 
requiring  even  the  ordaining  bishop  to  undo  his 
act  (c.  3).  So  Pope  Gelasius  (492—6)  in  a letter 
to  the  bishops  of  Lucania,  complains  that  persons 
with  bodily  mutilations  are  admitted  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  ; an  abuse  not  allowed  by 
ancient  tradition  or  the  forms  of  the  Apostolic 
see  (Ep.  9.  c.  16).  A fragment  of  a letter 
of  the  same  Pope  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Brindisi  condemns  in  like  manner  the  ordina- 
tion of  a man  “ weak  and  blemished  in  any  part 
of  his  body.”  But  a letter  to  Bishop  Palladius 
lays  down — in  accordance  with  the  Apostolical 
Canon  above  quoted — that  a dignity  received 
whilst  the  body  was  yet  whole  was  not  to  be 
lost  by  subsequent  enfeeblement ; with  which 
letter  may  be  connected,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
a canon  or  alleged  canon  of  the  Council  of  Uerda 
in  524,  quoted  by  Ivo,  to  the  effect  that  a cleric 
made  lame  by  a medical  operation  is  capable  of 
promotion.  Not  to  speak  of  an  alleged  canon  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  590-603,  against  the  ordi- 
nation of  persons  self-mutilated  in  any  member, 
to  be  found  in  Gratian ; two  centuries  later,  in  a 
capitulary  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  (714-30)  addressed 
to  his  ablegates  for  Bavaria,  we  find  in  like 
manner  any  bodily  defect  treated  as  a bar  to 
ordination.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  quote  a 
testimony  later  indeed  than  the  period  embraced 
in  this  work,  but  as  occurring  after  the  schism 
of  East  and  West,  above  the  suspicion  of  all 
Romanizing  partiality,  that  of  Balsamon  (ad 
Marci  Alex,  interrog.  23,  quoted  by  Cotelerius, 
Patres  Apost.  i.  pp.  478-9),  who  says  that 


bodily  injuries  or  infiz-mitics  supervening  after 
ordination,  even  if  they  rendered  the  priest 
unable  physically  to  fulfil  his  office,  did  not 
deprive  him  of  his  dignity,  as  “ none  was  to 
be  hindered  from  officiating  through  bodily  de- 
fect ” ( Ac!;#’? , also  rendered  by  Beveridge  as 
mutilation). 

We  may  take  it  therefore  that  the  rule  of  the 
Church  as  to  mutilations  and  bodily  defects 
generally  was  this  : such  mutilations  or  defects 
were  a bar  to  ordination,  especially  if  self-in- 
flicted ; but  supervening  involuntarily  after 
ordination,  they  were  not  a bar  to  the  fulfilment 
of  clerical,  duties,  or  to  promotion  in  the  hier- 
archy. There  is,  however,  one  particular  form 
of  mutilation — that  of  the  generative  organs — 
which  occurs  with  peculiar  prominence  in  early 
Church  history,  and  is  dealt  with  by  special  en- 
actments. 

One  sect  of  hez’etics,  the  Yalesians  (whose  ex- 
ample is  strangely  recalled  by  the  practices  of  a 
well-known  body  of  dissenters  from  the  Russian 
Church  at  the  present  day),  enforced  the  duty  of 
emasculation  both  on  themselves  and  others 
(Epiph.  cont.  Haer.  58  ; Aug.  de  Haeres.  c.  37). 
Their  catechumens,  whilst  unmutilated,  were  not 
allowed  to  eat  flesh,  but  no  restrictions  as  to  food 
were  imposed  on  the  mutilated.  They  were  said 
to  use  not  only  persuasion  but  force  in  making 
converts,  and  to  practise  violence  for  the  purpose 
on  travellers,  and  even  on  persons  received  as 
guests. 

The  most  notorious  instance  of  self-mutilation 
in  Church  history  is  that  of  Origen,  who,  when 
a young  catechist  at  Alexandria,  inflicted  this  on 
himself  in  order  to  quench  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  8).  He  was  nevertheless 
ordained  by  the  bishops  of  Caesarea  and  Jerusa- 
lem, men  of  the  highest  authority  among  the  pre- 
lates of  Palestine.  But  Demetrius  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  formerly  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  began  attacking  the  validity  of  his  ordina- 
tion, and  the  conduct  of  his  ordaining  bishops. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Epiphanius  mentions 
three  separate  traditions  as  to  the  mode  which 
Origen  adopted  to  maintain  his  continence — two 
of  them  not  implying  actual  mutilation,  but  only 
extinction  of  the  generative  power — and  seems 
to  consider  that  a good  many  idle  tales  had  been 
told  on  the  subject  (Contra  Haer.  64).  It  is  well 
known,  at  any  rate,  that  Origen  was  condemned 
and  sentenced  to  be  deprived  of  his  orders  for 
self-mutilation  by  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  a.d. 
230.  This  is  not  the  place,  of  course,  for  dwelling 
on  the  unworthy  motives  mixed  up  in  Origen’s 
condemnation  ; but  if  what  is  recorded  of  the 
Valesians  be  true — whose  heresy  appears  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  Origen — it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Church  should 
firmly  resist  not  only  the  return  to  the  emascu- 
late priesthoods  of  the  heathen,  but  the  utterly 
1 anti-social  tendencies  which  such  practices  por- 
tended or  expressed.  The  Council  of  Achaia,  bv 
which  the  Valesians  were  condemned,  is  usually 
set  down  to  the  year  250. 
j If  the  Apostolical  Canons  are  as  a whole 
anterior  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  they  constitute 
the  next  authority  on  the  subject.  According  to 
these,  whilst  a man  made  a eunuch  against  his 
will  was  not  excluded  from  being  admitted  into 
the  clergy,  yet  self-mutilation  was  assimilated  to 
suicide,  and  the  culprit  could  not  be  admitted,  or 
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was  to  be  “ altogether  condemned  ” (expelled  ?) 
if  the  act  were  committed  after  his  admission 
(c.  17,  otherwise  numbered  20-22,  or  21-23). 
A layman  mutilating  himself  was  to  be  excluded 
for  3 years  from  communion  (c.  17,  otherwise 
23  or  24).  It  may  however  be  suspected  that 
on  this  head  at  least  these  canons  must  have  been 
interpolated  after  the  Nicene  Council  (325),  or 
they  would  have  been  referred  to  in  that  well- 
known  one  which  stands  first  of  all  in  the  list  of 
its  enactments, — that  if  any  one  has  been  emascu- 
lated either  by  a medical  man  in  illness,  or  by 
the  barbarians,  he  is  to  remain  in  the  clergy  ; but 
if  any  has  mutilated  himself  he  is,  if  a cleric 
already,  on  proof  of  the  fact  by  examination,  to 
cease  from  clerical  functions,  and  if  not  already 
ordained  not  to  be  presented  for  ordination ; this 
however,  not  to  apply  to  those  who  have  been 
made  eunuchs  by  the  barbarians  or  by  their 
masters,  who,  if  they  are  found  worthy,  may  be 
admitted  into  the  clergy.  Contemporaneously,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  Council  we  find  a constitu- 
tion of  the  emperor  Constantine  rendering  the 
making  of  eunuchs  within  the  “ orbis  Romanus,” 
a capital  crime  ( Code , bk.  iv.  t.  xcii.  1.  1). 

It  is,  however,  at  this  period  that  we  find  the 
next  most  prominent  instance  of  self-mutilation 
in  Church  history  after  that  of  Origen, — that  of 
Leontius,  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of 
Athanasius,  who,  when  a presbyter,  had  been  j 
deposed  on  this  account,  but  was  nevertheless 
promoted  to  the  episcopate  by  the  emperor 
Constantius,  against  the  decrees  of  the  Nieeue 
Council,  observes  Theodoret  (ii.  23 ; cf.  Euseb. 
vi.  8).  This  Leontius  figures  by  no  means  favour- 
ably in  the  Church  histories.  Athanasius  was 
very  hostile  to  him,  and  he  was  accused  of  cun- 
ning and  double-dealing,  of  promoting  the  un- 
worthy and  neglecting  the  worthy  in  his  diocese. 

A canon  on  bodily  mutilation  similar  to  the 
Nicene  one  was  enacted  by  the  Synod  of  Seleucia 
in  Persia,  A.D.  410  (c.  4),  and  by  a Syrian  synod 
in  465,  and  the  interdiction  against  the  admission 
to  orders  of  the  self-mutilated  was  also  renewed 
by  the  Council  of  Arles,  A.D.  452  (c.  7).  Pope 
Gelasius,  in  his  before  quoted  letter  to  the 
Lucanian  bishops,  recalls  as  to  the  self-emasculate 
that  the  canons  of  the  Fathei*s  require  them  to 
be  separated  from  all  clerical  functions,  as  soon 
as  the  fact  is  recognized  ( Epist . 9,  c.  17).  It 
thus  appears  that  this  most  serious  form  of 
mutilation,  so  long  as  it  was  not  self-inflicted, 
was  no  bar  either  to  clerical  ordination  or  promo- 
tion, but  that  if  self-inflicted,  it  was  a bar  to  the 
exercise  of  all  clerical  functions. 

II.  Mutilation  as  a Crime. — An  alleged  decretal 
of  Pope  Eutychianus  (275-6),  to  be  found  in 
Gratian,  enacts  that  persons  guilty  of  cutting 
off  limbs  were  to  be  separated  from  the  Church 
until  they  had  made  friendly  composition  (the 
very  idea  of  composition  for  such  an  act  was 
entirely  foreign  to  the  Italy  of  the  3rd  century) 
before  the  bishop  and  the  other  citizens,  or,  if 
refusing  to  do  so  after  two  or  three  warnings, 
were  to  be  treated  as  heathen  men  and  publi- 
cans. The  document  may  probably  safely  be 
set  down  to  the  9th  century,  but  in  the  mean- 
while we  find  in  the  records  of  the  11th  Council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  675  (from  which  it  is  perhaps 
borrowed),  evidence  that  similar  crimes  were 
committed  by  the  clergy  themselves.  The  6th 
canon  enacts  amongst  other  things  that  clerics 
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shall  not  inflict  or  order  to  be  ipflicted  mutilation 
of  a limb  on  any  persons  whomsoever.  If  any  do 
so,  either  to  the  servants  of  their  church  or  to 
any  persons,  they  shall  lose  the  honour  of  their 
order,  and  be  subject  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  The  Excerpt  from  the  Fathers 
and  the  Canons  attributed  to  Gregory  III.  bears 
that,  for  the  wilful  maiming  another  of  a limb, 
the  penance  is  to  be  three  years,  or  more  hu- 
manely, one  year  (c.  30).  The  Capitulary  of 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  in  789,  c.  16,  and  the  Council  of 
Frankfort,  794,  forbid  abbats  for  any  cause  to 
blind  or  mutilate  their  monks  (c.  18) — enactments 
which  sufficiently  shew  tne  ferocity  of  the 
Carolingian  era,  and  with  which  may  be  noticed 
the  2nd  Capitulary  of  Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans, 
to  his  clergy,  A.D.  797,  treating  amongst  minor 
sins  the  maiming  of  a man  so  that  he  shall  not 
die,  the  reference  being  at  least  mainly  to  clerical 
maimers. 

In  the  early  barbarian  codes  no  difference  was 
made  in  principle  between  the  various  shapes  of 
bodily  mutilation,  and  all  cases  were  punished 
by  pecuniary  compensation.  But  in  the  later 
Roman  law  we  find  absolute  distinction  made 
between  emasculation  and  every  other  form  of 
mutilation,  the  former  being  the  only  one  which 
it  is  deemed  necessary  to  legislate  against.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Constantine  had  made  the 
| former  a capital  crime,  when  committed  within 
the  Roman  world.  The  142nd  Novel  goes  fur- 
ther still.  Speaking  of  the  crime  as  having  be- 
come rife  again,  it  enacts  the  lex  talionis  against 
male  offenders,  with  confiscation  of  goods  and 
life-long  labour  in  the  quarries  if  they  survive 
the  operation ; or  as  respects  females,  flogging, 
confiscation  and  exile.  We  may  probably  ascribe 
the  character  of  the  imperial  law  on  this  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Church,  which, 
at  the  risk  of  whatever  incongruities  in  its  prac- 
tice, has  always  treated  emasculation  as  a crime 
S’ri  generis , analogous  only  to  murder  and  suicide,  * 
according  as  it  is  endured  or  self-inflicted. 

III.  Mutilation  as  a Punishment. — Mutilation 
is  no  unfrequent  punishment  under  the  Christian 
emperors  of  the  West : Constantine  punished 
slaves  escaping  to  the  barbarians  with  the  loss 
of  a foot  (Cod.  6.  tit.  1.  s.  3).  The  cutting  off 
of  the  hand  was  enacted  by  several  Novels ; by 
the  17th  (c.  viii.)  against  exactors  of  tribute 
who  should  fail  to  make  proper  entries  of  the 
quantities  of  lands ; by  the  43rd  (c.  1)  against 
those  who  should  copy  the  works  of  the  heretic 
Severus.  It  is  nevertheless  remarkable  that  the 
134th  Novel  finally  restricted  all  penal  mutila- 
tion to  the  cutting  off  of  one  hand  only  (c.  xiii.). 
In  the  barbaric  codes,  mutilation  is  a frequent 
punishment.  The  Salic  law  frequently  enacts 
castration  of  the  slave,  but  only  as  an  alternative 
for  composition  (for  thefts  above  40  denarii  in 
value,  t.  xiii.,  and  see  t.  xlii.  ; for  adultery 
with  the  slave-woman  who  dies  from  the  effects 
of  it,  t.  xxix.  c.  6).  The  Burgundian  law,  by  a 
late  enactment  ( Additam . i.  t.  xv.,  supposed  to 
be  by  Sigismund),  extends  the  mode  of  dealing 
to  Jews. 

Even  in  the  legislation  of  the  Church  itself 
mutilation  as  a punishment  occurs  ; but  only  in 
its  rudest  outlying  branches,  or  as  an  offence  to 
be  repressed.  Thus,  to  quote  instances  of  the 
former  case,  in  the  collection  of  Irish  Canons, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  7th  cen- 
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tury,  Patrick  is  represented  as  assigning  the 
cutting  off  of  a hand  or  foot  as  one  of  several 
alternative  punishments  for  the  stealing  of 
money  either  in  a church  or  a city  within 
which  sleep  martyrs  and  bodies  of  saints  (bk. 
xxviii.  c.  6).  Another  fragment  from  an  Irish 
synod,  appended  by  Labbe  and  Mansi  to  the 
above,  enacts  the  loss  of  a hand  as  an  alternative 
punishment  for  shedding  the  blood  of  a bishop, 
where  it  does  not  reach  the  ground,  and  no  salve 
(collyrium)  is  needed  ; or  the  blood  of  a priest 
when  it  does  reach  the  ground,  and  salve  is 
required.  Instances  of  the  latter  case  have  been 
already  given  in  the  enactments  against  abbats 
maiming  their  monks,  which  was  no  doubt  done 
at  least  under  pretext  of  enforcing  discipline. 
In  the  ‘ Excerptions  ’ ascribed  to  Egbert,  arch- 
bishop of  York  (but  of  at  least  two  centuries  later 
date),  we  find  a canon  that  a man  stealing  money 
from  the  church-box  shall  have  his  hand  cut  off 
or  be  put  into  prison  (c.  lxxiii.).  [J.  M.  L.] 

BONIFACIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tarsus  under 
Diocletian,  is  commemorated  Dec.  19  {Cal.  By- 
zant .).  He  was  formerly  commemorated  in  the 
Roman  church  on  June  5,  the  supposed  day  of 
his  burial  at  Rome  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.) ; but  in 
more  recent  martyrologies  this  Boniface  is  com- 
memorated on  May  14,  the  supposed  day  of  his 
death  ; and, 

(2)  The  Apostle  of  Germany,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  martyred  In  Friesland,  is  comrnemoi-ated 
on  June  5 {Mart.  Bedae , Adonis).  This  saint  is 
figured  in  his  episcopal  vestments  (9th  cent.)  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum , June,  tom.  i.  p.  458.  See 
also  Brower’s  ITiesaurus  Antiq.  Fuldensium , pp. 
163-165. 

(3)  Deacon,  martyr  in  Africa  under  Hunneric ; 
commemorated  Aug.  17  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(4)  “ Natale  Bonefacii  episcopi,”  Sept.  4 (M. 
Bedae). 

(5)  Confessor  in  Africa ; commemorated  Dec.  8 
{Mart.  Hieron.) ; Dec.  6 {M.  Adonis).  [C.] 

BONOS  A,  sister  of  Zosima,  martyr  in  Porto 
under  Sever  us ; commemorated  July  15  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.).  [C.] 

BOOKS,  CENSURE  OF.  A studious  life 
was  strongly  enforced  upon  the  clergy  by  the 
ancient  Fathers,  and  enjoined  by  various  canons 
of  the  earlier  Councils.  St.  Chrysostom  in  par- 
ticular insists  strongly  and  very  fully  on  the  duty 
in  the  clergy  of  qualifying  themselves  by  patient 
and  laborious  study  for  the  office  of  preaching,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  faith  against  heretics  and 
unbelievers ; resting  his  argument  on  the  exhorta- 
tion of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  13) — 
“Give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
doctrine : meditate  upon  these  things  : give  thyself 
wholly  to  them ; that  thy  profiting  may  appear 
to  all  men.”  Exhortations  to  the  like  effect 
occur  also  in  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  Cyprian, 
Lactantius,  Hilary,  Minucius  Felix,  and  others. 
In  all  these  writers  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  urged  upon  the  clergy  as  being  of  pri- 
mary obligation,  and  the  foundation  on  which 
all  the  superstructure  of  a more  general  and 
extensive  learning  was  to  be  raised.  Certain 
canons  also  required,  e.g.  Cone.  Tolet.  iii.  c.  7, 
that  in  their  most  vacant  hours,  the  times  of 
eating  and  di-inking,  some  portion  of  Scripture 
should  be  read  to  them  — partly  to  exclude 
trifling  and  unnecessary  discourse,  and  partly  to 
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afford  them  proper  themes  and  subjects  for  edi- 
fying discourse  and  meditation. 

Next  to  the  Scriptures  the  study  of  the  best 
ecclesiastical  writers  was  recommended  as  most 
profitable  and  appropriate  to  the  clerical  office : 
the  first  place  in  such  writings,  however,  being 
assigned  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church.  These 
were  always  reckoned  of  the  greatest  use  and 
importance,  as  containing  a summary  account, 
not  only  of  the  Church’s  discipline  and  doctrine 
and  government,  but  also  rules  of  life  and  moral 
practice — on  which  account  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Canons  should  be  read  over  at  a man’s  ordi- 
nation ; and  again,  the  Council  of  Toledo  (iv.  c. 
25)  required  the  clergy  to  make  them  a part  of 
their  constant  study,  together  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Canons,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, were  then  a sort  of  directory  for  the  pas- 
toral care,  and  they  had  this  advantage  of  any 
private  directory,  that  they  were  the  public 
voice  and  authorised  rule  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  so  much  the  more  entitled  to  respectful 
attention.  In  later  ages,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, we  find  laws  which  obliged  the  clergy  to 
read,  together  with  the  Canons,  Gregory’s  treatise 
Be  Cura  Pastorali. 

With  regard  to  other  books  and  writings  there 
was  considerable  restriction.  Some  of  the  canons 
forbade  a bishop  to  read  heathen  authors : nor 
would  they  allow  him  to  read  heretical  books, 
otherwise  than  as  a matter  of  duty,  i.e.  unless 
there  was  occasion  to  refute  them,  or  to  caution 
others  against  the  poison  of  them  ; e.  g.  Cone. 
Carth.  iv.  c.  16 : “ Ut  episcopus  Gentilium  libros 
non  legat : haereticorum  autem  pro  necessitate 
et  tempore.” 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  study  of  heathen 
literature  might  be  advantageous  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  truth  ; and  the  Church’s  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  these.  Thus  St.  Jerome  ob- 
serves that  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians 
are  of  great  use  as  well  to  explain  as  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  St.  Augustine 
says  of  the  writings  of  heathen  philosophers,  that 
as  they  said  many  things  that  were  true,  both 
concerning  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  they  were  in 
that  respect  very  serviceable  in  refuting  the 
vanities  of  the  Gentiles.  And  in  fact  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Fathers  and  ancient 
writers  of  the  Church  know  them  to  have  been 
for'the  most  part  well  versed  in  the  classical  or 
heathen  literature. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  clergy  were 
obliged  in  the  first  place  to  be  diligent  in  study- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  next  to  them,  as  they  had 
ability  and  opportunity,  the  canons  and  approved 
writers  of  the  Church.  Beyond  this,  as  there 
was  no  obligation  on  them  to  read  human  learn- 
ing, so  there  was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  it ; 
but  where  it  could  be  made  to  minister  as  a 
handmaid  to  divinity,  there  it  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  encouraged  and  commended ; and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances 
the  cause  of  Christian  religion  was  advanced  by 
the  right  application  of  secular  learning  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  Church.  The  principles  on 
which  such  studies  were  maintained  are  summed 
up  by  St.  Ambrose,  Prooem.  in  Luc.  Evang. : 
“ Legimus  aliqua,  ne  legantur  ; legimus  ne  igno- 
remus;  legimus  non  ut  teneamus,  sed  ut  repu- 
diemus  ” (Bingham).  • [D.  B.] 

BOOKS,  CHURCH.  [Liturgical  Books.] 
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BORDEAUX,  COUNCIL  OF  (Burdiga- 
LENSE  Concilium),  provincial,  at  Bordeaux. 
(1)  A.D.  385,  condemned  and  deposed  Priscillian, 
Instantius,  and  their  followers,  for  complicity 
with  Manicheeism.  Priscillian  appealed  to  the 
emperor  Maxentius,  who,  however,  put  him  to 
death  the  same  year  at  Trfeves  (Sulp.  Sever., 
H.  E.  ii.  46,  who  affirms  the  appeal  to  have 
been  permitted  only  “ nostrorum  inconstantia,” 
whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  made  to  other 
bishops ; Labbe,  ii.  1034). — (2)  A.D.  670,  under 
Count  Lupus  and  the  archbishops  of  Bourges, 
Bordeaux,  and  Eauze  in  Armagnac,  by  order  of 
King  Chilperic,  upon  points  of  discipline  (X’ Art 
de  Verifier  les  Dates , i.  291).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BOSCI  ( Boctkol ),  Syrian  monks  in  the  4th 
century,  so  called  because  they  lived  on  herbs 
only.  Sozomen  speaks  of  them  as  very  numer- 
ous near  Nisibis,  and  names  a bishop  among  the 
most  famous  of  them.  They  had  no  buildings 
but  lived  on  the  mountains,  continually  praying 
and  singing  hymns.  Each  carried  a knife,  with 
which  to  cut  herbs  and  grasses  (Soz.  H.  E.  vi. 
33).  A connexion  has  been  traced  between  them 
and  the  sect  of  Adamiani  or  Adamitae,  who  went 
about  naked.  The  principle  is  the  same — of  re- 
turning to  a state  of  nature — but  the  Bosci  are 
not  accused,  as  the  Adamitae,  of  licentiousness ; 
and  with  them  the  motive  was  apparently  austere 
self-mortification.  Frequent  instances  of  similar 
abstinence  are  recorded  of  Eastern  hermits  in 
Moschus  (Prat.  Spirit.'),  Theodoret  ( Philoth .), 
and  Evagrius  (//.  E.  i.  21).  (Tillemont,  II.  E. 
viii.  292.)  [I.  G.  S.] 

BOSTRA,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  243  or  244; 
indeed,  there  probably  were  two  such  : one  at 
which  Beryllns,  bishop  of  Bostra,  was  reclaimed 
from  his  strange  views  respecting  the  Person  of 
our  Lord  by  Origen ; and  another  at  which 
Origen  refuted  some  Arabians,  who  said  that  the 
souls  of  men  died  with  their  bodies,  and  came 
to  life  with  their  bodies  again  at  the  resur- 
rection (Euseb.  vi.  33  and  7 ; Mansi,  i.  787 
-90).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

BOURGES,  COUNCIL  OF  (Bituricense 
Concilium),  at  Bourges,  but  (1)  a.d.  454,  only 
conjecturally  in  that  city.  That  there  was  a 
council  in  that  year  in  that  neighbourhood 
appears  by  a synodical  epistle  signed  by  the 
bishops  of  Bourges,  Tours,  and  another  (Sir- 
mond.  Cone.  Gall.  iii.  App.  1507  ; Labbe,  iv. 
1819).  Hincmar  wrongly  calls  it  a Council  of 
Rome,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
Leo  who  signs  it  was  the  Pope. — (2)  a.d.  473, 
to  elect  Simplicius  to  the  see  of  Bourges  (Sidon. 
Apoll.  Epistt.  vii.  5,  8,  9,  &c. ; and  his  ora- 
tion to  the  people  for  Simplicius,  Labbe,  iv. 
1820-1827).  Sidonius  requests  the  interven- 
tion of  Agroeeius,  archbishop  of  Sens  (although 
out  of  his  province),  and  of  Euphronius  of 
Autun,  the  provincial  bishops  being  too  few 
in  number.  And  the  “ plebs  Biturigum  ” appear 
to  have  referred  the  nomination  to  Sidonius  him- 
self.— (3)  A.D.  767,  under  Pipin,  mentioned  by 
Regino  and  Fredegarius,  but  with  no  record  of 
its  purpose  or  acts  (Labbe,  vi.  1836).  [A.  W.  II.] 
BOWING.  [Genuflexion.] 
BRACARENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Braga, 
Council  of.] 

BRAGA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Bracarense 
Concilium),  provincial,  at  Braga,  in  Spain, 


between  the  Minho  and  Douro.  (I)  A.D.  411 
(if  genuine),  of  ten  bishops,  to  defend  the  faith 
against  Alans,  Suevi,  and  Yandals,  who  were 
either  Arians  or  heathens,  under  Pancratianus 
of  Braga  (Labbe,  ii.  1507-1510). — (2)  A.D. 
561  or  563,  of  eight  bishops,  “ex  praecepto 
Ariamiri  (or  probably  Theodomiri)  Regis,”  to 
condemn  the  Priscillianists.  It  passed  also 
twenty-two  canons,  about  uniformity  of  ritual, 
church  revenues,  precedence,  burial  without  and 
not  within  a church,  and  other  points  of  disci- 
pline (Labbe,  v.  836-845). — (3)  a.d.  572,  June  1, 
of  twelve  bishops,  under  Archbishops  Martin  of 
Braga  and  Nitigisius  of  Luca,  under  Miro,  king 
of  the  Suevi,  passed  ten  canons,  about  bishops 
exacting  undue  fees,  appointment  of  metropolitan 
to  proclaim  annually  the  date  of  Easter,  and 
other  points  of  discipline.  It  was  also  the  first 
to  use  the  formula,  “ regnante  Christo  ” (Labbe, 
v.  894-902).  Mailoc,  bishop  of  Britona,  was  one 
of  the  bishops  present. — (4)  A.D.  675,  under 
Archbishop  Leocidisius,  with  seven  suffragans 
(including  a bishop  of  Britona),  passed  nine 
canons ; prohibiting  the  giving  of  milk,  or  of  the 
bread  dipped  in  the  wine,  or  of  grapes  instead  of 
wine,  at  the  Eucharist ; allowing  a priest  to  have 
dwelling  with  him  no  other  woman  than  his 
mother,  not  even  his  sister ; and  on  other  points 
of  discipline  (Labbe,  vi.  561-570).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BRAINE,  COUNCIL  OF  (Brennacense 
Concilium),  at  Braine  near  Soissons  (Berni  near 
Compiegne,  acc.  to  H Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
but  wrongly),  rather  a State  than  a Church 
Council,  held,  A.D.  580,  under  King  Chilperic, 
excommunicated  Leudastes  (who  had  been  Count 
of  Tours)  for  falsely  accusing  Gregory  of  Tours 
of  having  calumniated  Queen  Fredegunda.  Wit- 
nesses were  not  produced,  “ cunctis  dicentibus, 
non  potest  persona  inferior  super  sacerdotem 
credi.”  And  Gregory  exculpated  himself  by 
solemn  oath  at  three  several  altars  after  saying 
mass,  the  accusers  in  the  end  confessing  their 
guilt  (Greg.  Tur.,  Hist.  Franc,  v.  50 ; Labbe,  v. 
965,  966).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BRANDEUM.  The  word  Brandeum  proba- 
bly designated  originally  some  particular  kind  of 
rich  cloth.  Thus,  Joannes  Diaconus  ( Vita  S. 
Greg.  lib.  iv.,  in  Du  Cange,  s.  v.)  speaks  of  a 
lady  wearing  a head-dress  “ candentis  brandei.” 

But  the  usages  with  which  we  are  immedi- 
ately concerned  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  rich  cloth  or  shroud  in  which  the  body 
of  a distinguished  saint  was  wrapped.  Thus 
Hincmar  ( Vita  S.  Remigii,  c.  73)  describing  the 
translation  of  St.  Romigius,  says  the  body  was 
found  by  the  bishops  who  translated  it  wrapped 
in  a red  brandeum.  Compare  Flodoard,  Hist. 
Remensis,  i.  20,  21. 

2.  Portions  of  such  shrouds  were  used  as 
relics  ; for  instance,  a portion  of  the  brandeum 
which  enveloped  St.  Remigiusvenshrined  in  ivory, 
wras  venerated  with  due  honour  (Hincmar,  l.  c.). 

3.  When  relics  of  some  saint  came  to  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  essential  to  the  consecration  of  a 
church  [Consecration],  pieces  of  cloth  which 
had  been  placed  near  them  were  held  to  be 
themselves  equivalent  to  relics.  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  sets  forth  his  view  of  this  practice  in 
a letter  to  Constantia  ( Epist . iii.  30).  It  is  not, 
he  says,  the  Roman  custom,  in  giving  relics  of 
saints,  to  presume  to  touch  any  portion  of  the 
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oody,  but  only  a brandeum  is  put  in  a casket,  and 
set  near  the  most  holy  bodies.  This  is  again 
taken  up,  and  enshrined  with  due  solemnity  in 
the  church  to  be  dedicated,  and  the  same  miracles 
are  wrought  by  it  as  would  have  been  by  the 
very  bodies  themselves.  Tradition  relates,  that 
when  some  Greeks  doubted  the  efficacy  of  such 
relics,  St.  Leo  cut  a brandeum  with  scissors,  and 
blood  flowed  from  the  wound.  St.  Leo’s  miracle 
is  related  by  St.  Germanus  to  Pope  Hormisdas 
(Epistt.  Pontiff,  p.  524)  and  by  Sigebert  (C/tro- 
nicon,  a.d.  441).  Joannes  Biaconus  ( Vita 
S.  Greg.  ii.  42)  relates  a similar  wonder  of 
St.  Gregory  himself,  which  is  said  to  be  also 
attested  by  an  inscription  in  one  of  the  crypts  of 
the  Vatican  (Torrigius  de  Crypt  is  Vaticanis , pt. 
2,  c.  4,  ed.  2).  (Du  Cange’s  Glossary , s.  v. 
Brandeum ).  [C.] 

BREAKING  OF  BREAD.  [Fraction.] 

BREGENTFORD,  or  BREGUNTFORD, 
COUNCIL  OF  (Brentfordense  Concilium), 
provincial,  at  Bregentf'orda,  Breguntford,  or 
Brentford.  (1)  a.d.  705,  an  informal  political 
conference,  mentioned  by  Waldhere,  bishop  of 
London,  as  to  be  held  by  the  kings,  bishops,  and 
abbats,  of  Wessfex  and  of  the  East  Saxons,  about 
certain  unnamed  grounds  of  quarrel  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Counc.  iii.  274). — (2)  a.d.  781,  held  by 
Offa,  king  of  Mereia,  and  Archbishop  Jaenberht, 
freed  the  monastery  of  Bath  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  see  of  Worcester  (charter  in  Kemble, 
Cod.  Dipl.  148).  Other  (questionable)  charters 
apparently  profess  to  emanate  from  the  same 
Council  (ib.  139,  140).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BRENNACENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Braine, 
Council  of.] 

BRENTFORDENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bre- 
gentford,  Council  of.] 

BREVIARY  ( Breviariuni ).  This  word,  in 
its  ecclesiastical  sense,  denotes  an  office  book  of 
the  Church,  containing  the  offices  for  the  canoni- 
cal hours,  as  distinguished  from  the  missal, 
which  contains  those  of  the  mass.  The  name, 
which  Meratus  derives  from  breve  horarium,  ex- 
plaining it  as  compendium  precum,  indicates  that 
the  book  is  an  abbreviation  or  compilation ; and 
it  is  so  called,  according  to  some,  because  the 
existing  form  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  ancient 
office  ; according  to  others,  because  it  is  a short 
summary  of  the  principal  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, of  the  lives  of  the  greatest  saints,  and  of 
the  choicest  prayers  of  the  Church  ; or,  again, 
because  in  its  arrangement  the  various  parts  of 
the  office,  such  as  prayers,  hymns,  lessons,  &c., 
are  only  once  given  in  full ; and  afterwards  only 
indicated  by  the  first  words,  or  by  references.® 
Some,  again,  have  thought  that  the  breviary 
was  originally  an  abbreviation  of  the  missale 
plenarium ; and  mainly  distinguished  from  it 
by  the  partial  omission  or  abbreviation  of  the 
rubrics,  and  by  the  first  words  alone  of  the 
psalms,  sections,  &c.,  being  given.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  abbreviated  book  was  originally 
compiled  as  a directory  for  the  choir,  and  that 
on  its  general  adoption  in  convents,  in  which 
the  canonical  hours  took  their  rise,  these  were 
inserted,  and  hence  the  name  breviary  came  to 

• There  is  great  variety  of  practice  in  this  respect  be- 
tween different  breviaries,  and  even  different  editions  of 
the  same  breviary. 


signify  the  book  containing  those  offices  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  missal : a few  short  offices,  not 
directly  connected  with  canonical  hours,  and  in 
some  breviaries  the  ordinary  and  canon  of  the 
mass,  with  a few  special  masses,  still  remaining 
in  it. 

The  contents  of  the  breviary,  in  their  essential 
parts,  are  derived  from  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity. They  consist  of  psalms,  lessons  taken 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  versicles  and  pious  sentences  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  antiphons,  responses,  or  other 
analogous  forms,  hymns,  and  prayers.  Tho 
present  form  of  the  book  is  the  result  of  a long 
and  gradual  development.  During  a long  timo 
a great  diversity  existed  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  psalms  and  their  accompanying  prayers  were 
recited  in  different  dioceses  and  convents ; but 
from  the  5th  century  onwards  a marked  ten- 
dency to  uniformity  in  this  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship may  be  observed,  till  in  later  days  the  only 
very  striking  difference  which  remains,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mozarabic  breviary,  which  has 
a special  character  of  its  own,  is  between  the 
office  books  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  name 
breviary  is  confined  to  those  of  the  West. 

The  books  used  in  the  daily  office  which  con- 
tained the  materials  that  were  afterwards 
consolidated  into  the  breviary,  were — (1)  the 
Psalter , containing  the  psalms  and  canticles 
arranged  in  their  appointed  order ; (2)  the 
Scriptures , from  which  lessons  for  the  nocturns 
were  taken ; (3)  the  Homiliary , containing  the 
homilies  of  the  Fathers  appointed  to  be  read  on 
Sundays  and  other  days  indicated ; (4)  the  Pas- 
sionary., or  Passional , containing  the  history  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  saints,  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors ; (5)  the  Antiphonary , containing  the  an- 
tiphons and  responsories ; (6)  the  Hymnal ; (7) 
the  Collectaneum,  or  Collect arium^  or  Liber  Col- 
lect arius,  or  Orationale , containing  the  prayers, 
and  also  the  Short  Chapters  read  at  the  several 
hours ; (8)  the  Martyrology.  There  were  also 
Rubrics  giving  the  directions  for  reciting  the 
various  offices. 

Various  digests  of  offices  from  these  and  similar 
sources  have  been  attributed  with  more  or  less 
probability  to  Leo  the  Great,  Gelasius,  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  Gregory  VII.  [fl085]  com- 
piled the  book  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
Roman  breviary.  A MS.  copy  of  this  book  was 
preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Casini,  from  about 
the  year  1100  a.d.  This  was  inscribed  “ Incipit 
Breviarium  s.  Ordo  officiorum,  &c. ; ” and  hence 
Benedict  XIV.  derives  the  probable  origin  of  the 
name.  An  abbreviation  of  this  book  made  in 
1244  by  Michael  Haymon,  general  of  the  Mi- 
norites, obtained  the  approbation  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory X.,  and  was  introduced  by  Pope  Nicholas  III. 
in  1278  or  1279  into  all  the  churches  of  Rome. 

Originally  different  dioceses  and  monastic 
orders  had  their  own  special  breviaries,  varying 
one  from  the  other.  There  is  a marked  differ- 
ence between  the  secular  and  the  monastic  bre- 
viaries, but  the  individual  members  of  these  two 
families,  while  they  vary  much  in  detail,  agree 
closely  in  their  arrangement  and  general  features. 
After  the  edition  by  Pius  V.,  the  Roman  breviary 
thus  revised  was  imposed  on  the  whole  Roman 
obedience  to  the  exclusion  of  those  hitherto  in 
use,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  vhich 
had  then  been  in  use  for  200  years. 
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The  breviary  is  usually  divided  into  four  ' 
parts,  called  after  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
“ Pars  hiemalis,  vernalis,  aestivalis  [v.  aestiva], 
autumnalis.”  When  this  fourfold  division  was  j 
first  adopted  is  doubtful.  Traces  of  it  have 
been  found  in  the  11th  century.  Each  of  these 
parts,  in  addition  to  the  introductory  rubrics, 
calendar,  and  other  tables,  has  four  subdivisions  : 
(1)  the  Psalter  [Psalterium],  comprising  the 
psalms  and  canticles  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  their  weekly  recitation,  and  also  other 
subordinate  parts  of  the  office  which  do  not  vary 
from  day  to  day ; (2)  the  Proper  of  the  Season 
[Proprium  de  tempore],  containing  those  por- 
tions of  the  offices  which  vary  with  the  season ; 
(3)  the  Proper  of  the  Saints  [Proprium  Sanc- 
torum] ; i.  e.,  the  corresponding  portions  for  the 
festivals  of  saints;  and  (4)  the  Common  of  the 
Saints.  [See  Hours  of  Prayer  ; Office,  The 
Divine  ; Psalmody.]  [H.  J.  H.] 

BRIBERY.  The  Old  Testament  is  so  full  of 
warnings  against  “ the  gift  ” that  “ blindeth  the 
wise,  and  perverteth  the  words  of  the  righteous  ” 
(Ex.  xxiii.  8),  of  denunciations  of  those  that 
“judge  for  reward”  (Micah  iii.  11),  that  we 
could  not  expect  otherwise  than  to  find  the  like 
teachings  embodied  in  the  more  spiritual  morality 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  may  indeed  be  a ques- 
tion whether  the  qualification  required  of  bishops 
and  deacons  by  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  that  they 
should  not  be  “ given  to  filthy  lucre  ” (alaxpo- 
«ep8e?s),  1 Tim.  iii.  3,  8 ; Tit.  i.  7,  implies  prone-  ! 
ness  to  bribery,  properly  so  called,  or  covetous-  1 
ness  generally.  If,  however,  we  reckon  the 


see  that  the  offence  was  then  beginning  to  take 
shape.  The  bishop  is  directed  not  to  be  open  to  re- 
ceive gifts,  since  unconscientious  men  “ becoming 
acceptors  of  persons,  and  having  received  shame- 
ful gifts”  will  spare  the  sinner,  letting  him  remain 
in  the  Church  (bk.  ii.  c.  9).  Another  passage 
speaks  of  either  the  bishops  or  the  deacons  sinning 
by  the  acceptance  of  persons  or  of  gifts,  with  the 
addition  of  the  remarkable  words:  “For  when 
the  ruler  asks,  and  the  judge  receives,  judgment 
is  not  brought  to  an  end  ” (ib.  c.  17).  A third 
deals  with  the  still  more  heinous  offence  of  con- 
demning the  innocent  for  reward,  threatening 
with  God’s  judgment  the  “ pastors  ” and  deacons 
who,  either  through  acceptance  of  persons  or  in 
return  for  gifts,  expel  from  the  • Church  those 
who  are  falsely  accused  (ib.  c.  42). 

There  was  of  course  nothing  exceptional  in  this 
morality.  In  the  Roman  law  there  were  nu- 
merous enactments  against  bribery.  Theodosius 
enacted  the  penalty  of  death  against  all  judges 
who  took  bribes  (Cod.  Theod.  9,  tit.  27,  s.  5). 
In  Justinian’s  time,  although  the  penalty  of 
death  seems  to  have  been  abrogated,  the  offence 
is  subjected  to  degrading  punishments  (Nov.  viii., 
cxxiv.). 

The  law  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of 
bribery  was  substantially  that  of  the  State.  The 
spiritual  sin  was  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to 
the  civil  offence,  and  the  Church  needed  no 
special  discipline  to  punish  the  former.  One 
form  of  bribery  indeed,  that  relating  to  the 
cbtainment  of  the  orders  or  dignities  of  the 
Church,  is  considered  separately  under  the  head  j 
of  Simony.  [J.  M.  L.]  I 

BRICC1US,  or  BRICTIUS.  (1)  Bishop,  ' 


confessor  at  Martula  in  Umbria;  is  commemo- 
rated July  8 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.)‘}  July  9 (M. 

Adonis'). 

(2)  St.  Brice ; succeeded  St.  Martin  as  bishop 
of  Tours;  commemorated  as  confessor,  Nov.  13 
(Mart.  Bedae , Hieron.,  Adonis').  Proper  office  in 
the  Gregorian  Liber  Responsalis,  p.  835.  [C.] 

BRIDAL  RING.  That  the  present  use  of 
the  ring  in  marriage  has  grown  out  of  its  use  in 
betrothal,  is  historically  clear.  The  origin  of 
the  latter  is,  however,  obscure,  though  proba- 
bly it  is  the  meeting-point  of  several  different 
ideas  and  practices.  If  marriage  was  originally 
wife-catching,  as  seems  probable,  the  ring  may 
be  considered  as  the  symbol  of  the  wife’s  cap- 
tivity. Again,  before  money  was  invented,  or 
before  its  use  became  common,  a ring  would  be 
one  of  the  aptest  representatives  of  wealth,  and 
as  such  would  easily  constitute  either  the  actual 
price  of  betrothal,  or  the  earnest  of  it ; whilst 
we  know  that  in  some  countries  the  ring  has 
actually  taken  the  place  of  money,  e.  g.  the 
“ ring-money  ” of  our  Teutonic  forefathers. 
Again,  as  signet-rings  came  into  use,  the  ring 
itself  would  easily  grow  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a pledge  of  contracts,  a symbol  of  faith  between 
man  and  man.  Lastly,  as  men’s  feelings  became 
more  refined,  the  idea  of  the  ring,  (1st)  as  a 
symbol  of  the  wife’s  subjection,  (2nd)  as  the 
price,  or  the  symbol  of  the  price,  of  her  purchase, 
(3rd)  as  the  pledge  of  the  contract  for  her  per- 
son, would  lose  itself  in  that  of  its  spiritual 
significance  as  a symbol  of  endless  indissoluble 
union. 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  bridal  ring 
of  early  Christian  custom  was  not  derived  from 
Jewish  practice,  since  it  appears  clearly  that  its 
use  by  way  of  earnest  on  betrothal  among  the 
Jews  was  of  late  introduction,  derived  from  the 
Gentiles,  and  depended  for  its  validity  on  the  ring 
being  worth  money  [Arrhae].  But  the  early 
Christians,  as  above  indicated,  found  it  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  unconnected  (as  was  ordinary 
marriage  itself)  with  any  superstitious  practices, 
and  naturally  adopted  it.  Tertullian  uses  the 
term  annulus  metonymically  for  betrothal  itself, 
in  that  passage  of  his  treatise  on  Idolatry,  in 
J which,  examining  what  transactions  among  the 
Gentiles  a Christian  man  may  lawfully  take  part 
, in,  he  decides  that  betrothals  are  among  the 
number,  since  “ the  ring  ” is  not  derived  from 
the  honour  paid  to  any  idol  (c.  16).  The  same 
author  shews  in  his  Apology  that  by  his  time  the 
use  of  gold  for  the  betrothal  ring  must  have  long 
replaced  that  of  iron,  since  he  speaks  of  the 
: woman  of  old  knowing  “ no  gold,  save  on  one 
finger,”  which  her  betrothed  “ oppignorasset 
pronubo  annulo”  (c.  6),  with  which  may  be 
compared  Jurenal’s  “ digito  pignus  fortasse 
dedisti  ” (Sat.  vi.  17). 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  last  two  passages 
that  the  main  significance  of  the  betrothal  ring 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was 
that  of  a pledge.  Hence  its  abiding  significance 
as  representing  the  arrhae.  Its  value  in  this 
respect  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  betrothal 
contract ; thus  in  the  Digest,  Ulpian,  in  reference 
to  the  arrhae  on  an  ordinary  contract  of  sale,  puts 
the  case  of  a ring  being  given  by  way  of  earnest 
and  not  returned  after  the  payment  of  the  price 
and  delivery  of  the  thing  sold  (Dig.  19,  tit.  1, 
s.  11,  § 6 ; with  which  compare  14,  tit.  3,  s.  15). 
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There  is  therefore  nothing  special  in  the  ex- 
pression “ Subarrare  annulo,”  which  occurs  in 
a well-known  passage  of  the  34-th  letter  of  St. 
Ambrose,  where  he  represents  St.  Agnes  saying 
to  the  governor  of  Rome,  when  he  pressed  her  to 
marry  his  son,  that  “ another  lover  ” had  already 
“given  her  earnest  by  the  ring  of  his  faith” 
(annulo  fidei  suae  subarravit  me). 

Historically,  the  bridal  ring  figures  somewhat 
prominently  in  the  record  of  the  5th  century. 
In  M.  Augustin  Thierry’s  ‘ Histoire  d’Athila,’ 
2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  c.  5,  or  again  in  his  ‘ 1’lacidie, 
reine  des  Gothes,’  appended  to  the  2nd  volume 
of  his  ‘Saint  Jerome,’  c.  4 (Gibbon  c.  xxxv. 
relates  the  story  somewhat  differently),  it  is  told 
how  in  A.D.  434,  Honoria,  the  graceless  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Theodosius,  in  a fit  of 
rebellion  against  parental  authority,  sent  her  ring 
by  a eunuch  to  the  Hunnish  king  Attila  (then 
recently  come  to  the  throne)  by  way  of  betrothal 
earnest,  requesting  him  to  make  war  on  her 
brother  Valentinian.  The  barbarian  sovereign 
(who  had  a whole  harem  of  his  own)  took  no 
notice  of  the  ring  at  the  time,  but  had  it  put 
away ; and  fifteen  years  after,  when  about  to 
invade  Italy,  sent  a letter  to  the  Western  Emperor, 
complaining  that  the  princess,  his  betrothed,  had 
been  ignominiously  treated  on  his  account,  and 
was  kept  in  prison,  and  requiring  her  to  be  set 
free  and  restored  to  him  with  her  dowry,  which 
he  reckoned  at  half  the  personalty  of  the  late 
emperor  Constant ius,  and  half  the  Western  Em- 
pire ; and  he  forwarded  by  his  envoys  at  the  same 
time  her  ring,  to  avouch  the  justice  of  his  claim, 
— which  however  he  afterwards  did  not  care,  and 
probably  never  intended  to  press, — indeed  Honoria 
was  married  at  the  time,  as  was  stated  to  him  in 
reply,  and  as  no  doubt  he  knew  already. 

The  received  position  of  the  ring  on  the  fourth 
finger  is  explained  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  on  the 
ground  that  “ there  is  in  it,  so  they  say,  a vein  of 
blood  which  reaches  to  the  heart  ” {de  Offic.  bk.  ii. 
c.  19).  The  quaint  reason  assigned  for  the  choice 
of  the  finger  will  be  observed,  as  well  as  the 
indication  that  the  ring  was  only  given  in  first 
marriages.  A simpler  origin  for  the  use  of  the 
fourth  finger  is  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wore 
of  old  their  rings  on  that  finger  (Macrobius, 
Saturn.  7,  1.  13,  quoted  by  Selden  in  his  Uxor 
Hebraica). 

The  bridal  ring  is  referred  to  both  in  the 
Wisigothic  and  the  Lombard  Codes.  The  former 
speaks  of  it  as  constituting  by  delivery  an  en- 
forceable marriage  contract  without  writing : 
“ where  a ring  has  been  given  or  accepted  in  the 
name  of  earnest,  though  no  writings  should  pass 
between  the  parties,  that  promise  should  be  in 
nowise  broken  with  which  a ring  has  been  given 
and  terms  (definitio)  fixed  before  witnesses  ” 
(bk.  iii.  t.  i.  c.  3).  The  Lombard  law  is  to  the 
same  effect : when  a man  betroths  to  himself 
a woman,  “ with  a ring  only,  he  gives  earnest 
for  her  and  makes  her  his”  (cum  solo  annulo 
earn  subarrat  et  suam  facit),  “ and  if  afterwards 
he  marry  another,  he  is  found  guilty  to  the 
amount  of  500  solidi  ” (bk.  v.  c.  i. ; law  of  Luit- 
prand,  A.D.  717). 

As  late  as  the  9th  century,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ring  was  constitutive  of  betrothal,  not  of  mar- 
riage. This  is  shown  by  Pope  Nicolas’s  answer 
to  the  Bulgarians,  where  he  says  that  “ after  the 
future  bridegroom  has  betrothed  to  himself  the 


future  bride  by  earnest,  placing  on  her  finger  the 
ring  of  affiance  . . . either  soon  or  at  a fitting 
time  . . . both  are  led  to  the  marriage  (nuptialia 
foedera)  . . . and  thus  at  last  receive  the  bene- 
diction and  the  heavenly  veil.”  From  this  it 
follows  that  all  Western  Church  formulae  of 
blessing  rings  must  belong  to  a still  later  period  ; 
and  indeed  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage  is 
supposed  to  have  come  in  during  the  10th  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  since,  as  observed  under 
the  head  Arrhak,  Pope  Nicolas’s  reply  expressly 
distinguishes  Latin  from  Greek  usage,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  the  blessing  of  rings,  which 
occurs  in  the  betrothal  liturgy  of  the  Eucho- 
logium  may  be  of  earlier  date : “ By  a ring 
was  given  authority  to  Joseph  in  Egypt.  By  a 
ring  was  Daniel  glorified  in  the  land  of  Babylon. 
By  a ring  was  shewn  the  truthfulness  of  Tamar. 
By  a ring  our  heavenly  Father  shewed  mercy 
towards  his  son,  for  ‘ having  slain  the  fatted  calf 
and  eaten  let  us  rejoice  ’ [he  said]  . . . Thou 
therefore,  0 Lord,  bless  this  placing  of  rings  with 
a heavenly  blessing,”  &c.  The  Greek  ceremony, 
it  may  be  observed,  requires  two  rings,  one  of 
gold  and  one  of  silver.  [J.  M.  L.] 

BRIDGET,  or  BRIGIDA,  virgin,  of  Ireland, 
martyr  in  Scotland,  A.D.  523,  wonder-worker, 
is  commemorated  Feb.  1 {Mart.  Hicron.,  Adonis , 
Bedae).  [C.] 

BRIEFS  and  BULLS  {Breve,  Bulla).  Both 
these  names  are  applied  to  the  Letters  Apostolic 
of  the  Rope : the  distinction  between  them  being 
chiefly  one  of  form,  and  relating  to  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  in  which  the  letters  are  con- 
tained. 

A Papal  Brief  is  ordinarily  written  in  the 
Latin  character,  and  is  sealed,  not  with  lead,  but 
with  wax ; the  seal  bearing  the  impression  of  the 
so-called  “ fisherman’s  ring,”  a figure  of  St.  Peter 
fishing  from  a boat.  It  is  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Briefs,  and  commonly  commences  thus : 
“ Pius  Papa  IX.,”  &c. 

A Bull,  on  the  other  hand,  is  written  in  the 
Gothic  character,  and  is  sealed  with  a leaden  seal 
of  a globular  form  (from  which,  viz.  bulla , as 
most  suppose,  it  derives  its  name,  though  some 
deduce  it  from  jSooArj),  which  is  attached  to  the 
document  by  a string  of  silk,  if  the  Bull  be  one 
of  Grace,  or  by  a hempen  cord,  if  it  be  one  of 
Justice.  The  seal  bears  on  one  side  a representa- 
tion of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
on  the  other  the  name  of  the  reigning  Pope. 
Bulls  are  issued  from  the  Papal  Chancery,  and 
commence  in  this  form  : “Pius  Episcopus,  servus 
servorum  Dei,”  &c. 

Some  Bulls  have  not  only  the  Papal  seal,  but 
also  a second  one  in  the  form  of  a cross.  These 
are  Consistorial  Bulls,  and  are  issued  with  the 
assent  and  advice  of  the  Cardinals  in  Consistory, 
by  whom  they  are  subscribed. 

Briefs  and  Bulls  are  of  equal  force,  but  the 
former  are  supposed  to  have  greater  brevity  of 
expression  (whence  perhaps  the  name),  and  as 
a general,  though  not  invariable,  rule,  to  be 
employed  in  matters  of  lesser  moment.  Before 
his  coronation,  a Pope  ought  not  to  issue  Bulls, 
but  only  Briefs.  Or  if  he  issues  a Bull,  it  does 
not  bear  his  name  on  the  seal. 

A Brief,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  corre- 
spond in  some  respects  to  a Writ  of  Privy  Seal 
in  England,  as  distinguished  from  Letters  Patent 
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of  the  Crown,  which  would  answer  to  a Bull. 1 
It  may  be  added  that  a Brief  may  be  suppressed,  I 
as  it  is  not  issued  in  the  same  open  form  as  a 
Bull ; and  there  are,  it  is  said,  instances  of  Briefs 
being  suppressed  altogether.  It  may  also  be 
cancelled  or  superseded  by  a subsequent  Brief, 
whereas  a Bull  can  be  cancelled  only  by  a Bull. 
For  the  most  part  also  a Brief  is  of  less  extensive 
application  than  a Bull,  the  latter  being  some- 
times binding  on  the  entire  Christian  world  in 
communion  with  Rome. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  some  of  the 
particulars  just  specified,  though  characteristic 
of  Bulls  and  Briefs  at  this  day  and  for  a long 
period,  are  not  observed  in  very  early  documents. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Liber  Diurnus  Roma- 
norurn  Pontificum , a work  probably  of  the  8th 
century  (printed  in  Migne’s  Patrologiae  Cursus 
Completus,  vol.  cv.)  forms  of  commencements  of 
Papal  letters  are  given,  in  which  the  name  of 
the  Pope  follows  instead  of  preceding  that  of  the 
great  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 

Thus  to  a Patrician  the  letter  begins  Do- 
mino excellentissimo,  atque  praecellentissimo  filio 
[name]  patricio,  [name  of  Pope]  Episcopus  servus 
servorum  Dei.”  And  to  the  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna— “ Reverendissimo  et  Sanctissimo  fratri 
[name  of  archbishop]  Coepiscopo,  [name  of  Pope] 
servus  servorum  Dei.”  And  even  to  a Pres- 
byter we  have  — “ Dilectissimo  filio  [name  of 
presbyter],  [name  of  Pope]  servus  servorum  Dei.” 
In  a Dissertation  annexed  to  the  edition  of  the 
Liber  Diurnus  of  1860,  the  Jesuit  Gesner  states 
that  the  custom  of  putting  the  Pope’s  name  first 
does  not  seem  to  have  come  in  until  about  the 
9th  century.  It  will  thus  probably  be  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Forged  Decretals,  and  will  appropriately  mark 
the  era  when  the  Popes  first  put  forward  regal 
and  ultra-regal  pretensions. 

Authorities . — Ferraris,  Bibliotheca  Canonica 
vol.  i.  edit.  1844,  sub  vocibus  “ Breve,  Bulla ; ” 
AylilFe’s  Parergon  Juris  canonici , tit.  “ of  Bulls 
Papal;”  Burn’s  Eccles.  Law,  tit.  “ Bull ; ” Twiss 
On  the  Letters  Apostolic  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  Lon- 
don, 1851,  p.  2.  [B.  S.] 

BRITAIN,  COUNCILS  IN.  [Britannicum 
Concilium.] 

BRITANNICUM  CONCILIUM;  i.e.  Coun- 
cils of  the  Welsh  Church.  See  Caerleonense  ; 
Llandewi-Brefi  ; Lucus  Victoriae;  Augus- 
tine’s Oak  ; V erulamium. 

2.  Breton  Councils  [Brittany]. 

The  Councils  called  “ Britannica,”  in  Cave, 
Wilkins,  Labbe,  &c.,  are  either  those  above  named 
(mostly  misdated  and  incorrectly  described),  or 
are  pure  fables ; while  Cave  has  chosen  to  add 
to  them  the  Northumbrian  Synod  of  Onestre- 
feld  of  a.d.  702,  which  see  under  its  proper 
title.  [A.  W.  IL] 

BROTHERHOOD.  The  origin  of  brother- 
hoods or  fraternities  in  the  Christian  Church  and 
world,  whether  clerical,  lay,  or  mixed,  is  far  from 
being  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  history  of 
monastic  fraternities  will  be  found  under  their 
appropriate  headings,  though  we  may  here  re- 
mark that  the  formation  of  such  fraternities 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very  impulse 
which  produced  monachism  itself,  and  sent  the 
povaxbs,  or  solitary,  as  a “hermit”  into  the 
wilderness  (epy\y.ov).  Yet  such  fraternities  were 
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1 practically  in  existence  in  the  Egyptian  laurae , 

I when  Serapion  could  rule  over  a thousand  monks  ; 
they  received  their  first  written  constitution 
from  St.  Basil  (326-379),  and  both  Basil  and 
Jerome  (who  had  himself  been  a hermit)  having 
declared  their  disapproval  of  solitary  monachism, 
the  social  or  fraternal  type  must  be  considered  to 
have  become  fully  impressed  on  the  monastic 
system  during  the  course  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries. 

Dr.  Brentano,  in  his  work  On  the  History  and 
Development  of  Gilds  (London,  Triibner,  1870), 
expresses  indeed  the  opinion  “ that  the  religious 
brotherhoods  of  the  middle  ages,  and  as  they 
still  exist  in  Catholic  countries,  have  their  origin 
in  a connexion  with  monasticism,  and  in  an 
imitation  of  it  . . . and  that  this  origin  is  to 
be  sought  in  Southern  lands,  in  which  Chris- 
tianity and  monasticism  were  first  propagated  ” 
(p.  9).  If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  imitation  was  almost  coeval  with  its  model, 
for  he  himself  ascribes  to  the  3rd  century—  the 
age  of  the  Egyptian  hermits  — the  “Christian 
brotherhood  for  nursing  the  sick  ” of  the  Para- 
bolani, — which  Muratori  was  the  first  to  point 
out  as  a sort  of  religious  fraternity,  in  oppo- 
sition to  various  writers  quoted  by  him  (in  the 
75th  Dissertation  of  his  Antiquitates  Medii 
Aevi , vol.  vi.),  who  had  held  that  such  frater- 
nities date  only  from  the  9th  or  even  the  13th 
centuries.  [Parabolani.]  Muratori  also  sug- 
gests that  the  lecticarii  or  decani , who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Code  (1  tit.  2,  s.  4),  and  m 
Justinian’s  43rd  and  59th  Novels,  by  the  latter 
as  fulfilling  certain  functions  at  funerals,  must 
have  been  a kind  of  religious  fraternity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  old  sodalitas , or  its  equiva- 
lent the  Greek  cpparpia  (henceforth  Latinized  as 
“ phratria  ” or  “ fratria  ”),  appears  to  have  be- 
come more  and  more  discredited,  since  the  18th 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451) 
requires  the  cutting  off  of  all  clerics  or  monks 
forming  “ conjurationes  vel  sodalitates  ” (Isidore 
Mercator  translates  “ phratrias  vel  factiones  ”)  ; 
for  if  “ the  crime  of  conspiracy  or  of  sodalitas  is 
wholly  forbidden  even  by  external  laws,  much 
more  should  it  be  so  in  God’s  Church.”  A 
decree  of  the  Vandal  king  Gundemar  (to  be 
found  in  the  10th  vol.  of  Labbe  and  Mansi’s 
Councils , p.  510),  about  a.d.  610,  directed  to 
the  priests  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  speaks  in 
like  manner  of  fratrias  et  conjurationes  against  the 
Metropolitan  Church.  So  again  the  6th  Oecu- 
menical Council,  that  of  Constantinople  in  Trullo , 
A.D.  680-1,  has  a canon  (34)  against  clerics  or 
monks  (rvvoy.vvy.evoi  (pparpidCovres  (translated 
in  the  Latin  conjurantes  vel  sodalitates  ineunies ), 
who  are  to  lose  their  rank  ; and  other  similar 
enactments  could  be  adduced. 

In  the  8th  century  we  find  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  to  confine  the  idea  of  frater- 
nity to  clerical  and  monastic  use.  We  may  take 
as  an  instance  of  this  in  our  own  country  the 
‘Dialogue  by  question  and  answer  on  Church 
government  ’ of  Archbishop  Egbert  of  York  (mid- 
dle of  the  century),  in  which  the  terms  frater 
and  soror  will  be  found  applied  both  to  clerics 
and  monks  or  nuns,  but  never  apparently  to  lay- 
men. But  there  is  at  the  same  time  ground  for 
surmising  that  the  term  “ fraternity,”  which  in 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries  is  used  ordinarily  as 
a synonym  for  “ gild,”  was  already  current  in 
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the  8th  or  9th  to  designate  these  bodies,  the 
organization  of  which  Dr.  Brentano  holds  to  have 
been  complete  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
8th  century  (Brentano  on  Gilds,  pp.  11-12),  and 
the  bulk  of  which  were  of  lay  constitution,  though 
usually  of  a more  or  less  religious  character. 
The  connexion  between  the  two  words  is  esta- 
blished in  a somewhat  singular  manner.  A 
Council  of  Nantes  of  very  uncertain  date,  which 
has  been  placed  by  some  as  early  as  658,  by 
others  as  late  as  800,  has  a canon  (9)  which  is 
repeated  almost  in  the  same  terms  in  a capitulary 
of  Archbishop  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  of  the  year 
852  or  858  (c.  16).  But  where  the  canon  speaks 
of  “ those  gatherings  or  confraternities  which  are 
termed  consortia  (de  collectis  vel  confratriis  quas 
consortia  vocant),”  the  archbishop  has  “ de 
■collectis  quas  geldonias  vel  confratrias  vulgo 
vocant,”  — “ gatherings  which  are  commonly 
called  gilds  or  confraternities.”  Whilst  the  faith- 
ful are  authorized  to  unite  “ in  oblations,  in 
lights,  in  mutual  prayers,  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  in  alms  and  other  offices  of  piety,”  those 
feasts  and  banquets  are  forbidden,  where  “ undue 
exactions,  shameful  and  vain  merriment  and 
quarrels,  often  even  hatred  and  dissensions  are 
wont  to  arise ; ” the  penalty  assigned  being  for 
clerics  deprivation,  for  laymen  or  women  exclu- 
sion from  communion  till  they  have  given  due 
satisfaction. 

But  the  term  “ gild  ” itself  was  already  in 
use  to  designate  fraternities  for  mutual  help  be- 
fore the  days  of  Hincmar.  We  meet  with  it  in 
a capitulary  of  Charlemagne’s  of  the  year  779, 
treated  by  Canciani  and  Muratori  as  enacted  for 
Lombardy,  but  by  Pertz  on  the  contrary  (in  his 
Monumenta  Germaniae  Hist  orica)  as  enacted  for 
France,  which  bears  “ As  touching  the  oaths  mu- 
tually sworn  by  a gild  (per  gildoniam,  Cane. ; 
gildonia,  Pertz),  that  no  one  presume  to  do  so. 
Otherwise  as  touching  their  maintenance  ‘ (ali- 
moniis ; or  “ alms,”  elemosynis,  Pertz),’  or  fire, 
or  shipwreck,  though  they  may  make  covenant 
(quamvis  convenientias  faciant)  let  none  presume 
to  swear  thereto  ” (see  also  bk.  v.  of  the  general 
collection,  c.  200,  “ de  sacramentis  pro  gildoma 
( gildonia  ) invicem  conjurantibus  ” ; and  the 
4th  “Addition,”  c.  134,  “ ne  aliquis  pro  gildomii 
sacramentum  faeere  audeat.”)  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  gilds  of  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury existed  for  purposes  exactly  the  same  as 
those  which  they  fulfilled  several  centuries  later. 
So  far  indeed  as  they  were  usually  sanctioned  by 
oath,  they  were  obviously  forbidden  by  the  capi- 
tulary above  quoted,  as  well  as  by  several  others 
against  “ conjurations  ” and  conspiracies  which 
Dr.  Brentano  refers  to  from  Pertz,  the  last  (the 
Thionville  Capitulary  of  805)  of  a peculiarly 
ferocious  character. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious or  quasi-religious  brotherhoods  or  fraterni- 
ties in  the  early  Church  (apart  from  monastic 
ones)  has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated  as 
yet.  It  may  at  least  be  said  that  specific  bodies 
are  found  apparently  answering  to  the  character, 
attached  to  particular  churches,  during  the  3rd, 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries.  In  the  West,  how- 
ever, we  seem  first  to  discern  them  under  the 
Teutonic  shape  of  the  gild,  which  in  its  freer 
forms  was  palpably  the  object  of  great  jealousy 
to  the  political  and  spiritual  despots  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  era.  [J.  M.  L.] 


BUCOLUS,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  consecrated 
by  St.  John  ; commemorated  as  “ Holy  Father,” 
Feb.  6 {Cal.  Byzant .)  [C.] 

BULLS.  [Bkief8  and  Bulls.] 
BURDIGALENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bor- 
deaux, Council  of.] 

BURFORD,  COUNCIL  OF  (Bkrghford- 
ense  Concilium),  provincial,  “ juxta  vaduru 
Berghford,”  at  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  A.D.  685, 
witnesses  a grant  by  King  Berhtwald,  an  under- 
king  of  Ethelred  of  Mercia,  to  Aldhelm  and  the 
abbey  of  Malmesbury  (charter  in  Will.  Malm. 
G.  P.  A.  V.,  and  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  26;  the 
latter  correcting  the  impossible  date  DCXXXV 
into  DCLXXXV,  and  thus  removing  the  main 
objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document, 
which  however  he  still  marks  as  spurious ; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Counc.  iii.  169).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BURIAL  of  the  DEAD.  Among  the  many 
points  of  contrast  between  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  systems  which  it  supplanted,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  departed  furnished  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous.  Side  by  side  with  their  unexampled 
hospitality  and  their  austere  purity  of  life,  Julian 
enumerates  their  care  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
as  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Chi-istians 
against  whom  he  strove,  had  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  Empire  {Epist.  ad  Arsac.  xlix.,  Opp. 
ed.  Spanheim).  That  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  new  faith  wras  not  only  its  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  but  its  reverence  for 
that  body  as  sharing  in  the  redemption,  and  this 
showed  itself  in  almost  every  incident  connected 
with  the  funeral  rites. 

1.  Mode  of  Burial.  In  Egypt  and  in  Palestine 
the  Christian  Church  inherited  the  practice  of 
embalming.  It  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  had 
originated  in  a belief  which  Christians  recognised 
as  analogous  to  their  own  (August.  Serm.  de  Div. 
cxx.  12).  So  the  patriarchs  and  kings  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  intei  red,  so  had  been  their 
Lord  himself.  It  was  natural  that  those  who 
found  the  practice  in  existence  should  not  discard 
it,  even  though  they  no  longer  looked  on  it  as 
essential.  The  language  of  Tertullian  implies 
that  it  was  in  general  use  in  Western  Africa 
{Apol.  c.  42) ; that  of  Augustine  {l.  c.)  shows 
that  it  was  adopted  in  Egypt.  In  Greece,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dead  had  been  consigned  to  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  the  ashes  collected  in  an  urn 
of  bronze  or  clay,  from  the  heroic  age  downward. 
Rome,  which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic 
had  interred  its  dead,  had  adopted  the  Greek 
usage  in  the  time  of  Sulla  (the  dictator  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  Roman  whose  body  was 
so  disposed  of)  and  had  transmitted  it  to  the 
Empire  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  54 ; Cic.  de  Ler/g. 
ii.  25).  Against  this  usage  Christian  feeling 
naturally  revolted.  Even  while  contending  that 
no  variation  in  the  mode  of  burial  could  affect 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  Christian  writers 
protested  against  cremation  as  wanting  in  re- 
verencing, and  suggesting  a denial  of  the  truth 
which  they  held  so  precious.  We,  they  said, 
“ veterem  et  meliorem  consuetudinem  humandi 
frequentamus”  (Minuc.  Felix,  Octav.  c.  39 ; 
August,  de  Civ.  l)ei , i.  12,  13).  And  accord- 
ingly, when  their  persecutors  sought  to  inflict 
the  most  cruel  outrage  on  their  feelings,  they 
added  to  the  tortures  by  which  they  inflicted 
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death,  that  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
In  this  way,  they  thought,  they  should  rob  the 
Christians  of  that  resurrection  which  they  hoped 
for,  or  at  least  trample  on  that  which  they  held 
sacred  (Euseb.  II.  E.  v.  1,  ad  fin.).  As  a rule, 
accordingly,  it  may  be  held,  that  interment,  with 
or  without  embalming,  according  to  local  custom 
or  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  obtained  from  the 
fix-st  in  all  Christian  Churches. 

2.  Place  of  Burial.  At  first,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Christians 
to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  Empire  which  for- 
bade interment  within  the  walls  of  cities  (Cic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  58).  The  Jewish  custom  had  in  this 
respect  agreed  with  that  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  heathen  world,  strengthened  by 
the  feeling  that  contact  with  the  graves  where 
the  dead  reposed  brought  with  it  a ceremonial 
defilement.  The  tomb  of  Christ,  e.g.,  was  in  a 
garden  nigh  unto  the  city,  but  outside  the  gates 
(Matt,  xxvii.  60),  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
the  burial  at  Nain  (Luke  vii.  12),  and  of  that  of 
Lazarus  (John  xi.  30).  The  demoniac  of  Gadara 
had  “ his  dwelling  in  the  tombs,”  because  they 
were  remote  from  human  habitations  (Mark  v. 
5).  Commonly,  as  on  the  Appian  way,  and  the 
road  from  Athens  to  the  Piraeus,  the  strip  of 
ground  on  each  side  of  the  most  frequented 
highway,  beginning  at  the  city  gate,  became 
the  burial-place  of  citizens.  Slaves  and  foreign- 
ers were  laid  in  some  less  honourable  position. 
The  Jews  at  Rome  and  in  other  cities  had  burial- 
places  of  their  own. 

The  wish  to  avoid  contact  with  idolatrous 
rites,  and  to  escape  interruption  and  insult  in 
their  own  funeral  ceremonies,  would  naturally 
lead  Christians  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  secure,  as  soon  as  possible,  a place 
where  they  could  bury  their  dead  in  peace.  The 
earliest  trace  of  this  feeling  is  found  in  an 
inscription,  which  records  the  purchase  by 
Faustus,  a slave  of  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus, 
from  Jucundus,  a Christian,  of  the  “jus  olla- 
rum,”  the  right,  i.e.  of  burying  the  remains  of 
the  dead  in  a columbarium.  The  Christian,  i.  e. 
will  no  longer  burn  the  bodies  of  those  for 
whom  he  cares,  nor  have  his  own  body  to  be 
burnt,  but  sells  his  interest  in  the  pagan  sepul- 
chre, and  provides  another  for  himself  (Muratori 
MDCLXvm.  6).  So  in  like  manner  Cyprian 
(Ep.  68)  makes  it  a special  charge  against  Mar- 
tialis,  bishop  of  Astura,  that  he  had  allowed  his 
sons  to  be  “apud  profana  sepulcra  depositos.” 
During  the  long  periods  in  which  they  were 
exempt  from  persecution,  they  were  allowed  in 
many  cities  to  possess  their  burial-grounds  in 
peace.  At  Carthage,  e.g .,  they  had  their  areae. 
and  it  was  only  in  a time  of  popular  fury  that 
their  right  to  them  was  disputed  (Tertull.  ad 
Scap.  c.  3).  At  Alexandria  they  had  what  they 
had  been  the  first  to  call  Koi/xpr^pia,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  persecution  under  Valerian  and  Gal- 
lienus  that  they  were  forbidden  to  have  access 
to  them  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  11).  [Cemetery.] 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  they  must  have  been 
restored,  as  we  find  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
again  closing  them.  Special  edicts  of  this  nature 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 
Where,  as  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan,  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  lent  itself  readily  to  subterrane- 
ous interment,  this  was  caught  at  as  giving  at 
once  the  privacy  and  security  which  the  Chris- 


tians needed.  As  Christianity  spread,  it  was  not 
difficult,  by  payment  or  by  favour — often,  perhaps, 
through  a secret  sympathy — to  obtain  from  the 
owners  of  the  land  which  was  thus  excavated  a 
prescriptive  right  to  its  use ; and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  sanctity  of  the  catacombs  never  seems 
to  have  been  violated.  [Catacombs.]  Whatever 
other  purposes  they  might  serve,  as  meeting- 
places  or  refuges,  this  was,  beyond  question, 
their  primary  and  most  lasting  use. 

During  persecution,  especially  in  localities 
where  there  was  not  the  facility  for  concealment 
presented  by  the  catacombs,  the  Christians  had, 
of  course,  to  bury  their  dead  as  they  could. 
When  the  conversion  of  Constantine  restored  free 
liberty  of  choice,  the  places  which  had  been 
made  sacred  by  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs 
were  naturally  sought  after.  The  tomb  became 
the  nucleus  of  a basilica.  The  devout  Christian 
wished  to  be  helped  by  the  presence  and  protec- 
tion of  the  martyr  (August,  de  Cura  ger.  pro 
Mort.  c.  1 and  7).  The  phrases  positos  ad 
SANCTOS,  ad  martyres,  are  found  frequently  on 
monumental  inscriptions  in  Italy  and  Gaul  (Le 
Blant,  Inscriptions  Chre'tiennes,  i.  83).  Gra- 
dually, through  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  the 
old  Roman  practice  of  extramural  interment 
fell  into  disuse.  Burial  within  the  basilica  was 
reserved  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Con- 
stantine was  the  first  to,  set  the  example,  and 
was  followed  by  Theodosius  and  Honorius  (Chry- 
sost.  Horn.  26  in  2 Cor.).  The  distinction  was 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  desire  to  obtain 
it  had  to  be  placed  under  restrictions  both  by 
imperial  laws,  as  by  those  of  Valentinian  and 
Gratian,  and  by  the  canons  of  councils  (Cone. 
Bracar.  A.D.  563,  c.  18).  During  the  transition 
period  many  cities  seem  to  have  adhered  to  the 
old  plan,  and  to  have  refused  their  sanction  to 
any  intramural  interment  (ibid.).  Where  that 
sanction  was  given,  the  precincts  of  the  church, 
sometimes  its  atrium  or  courtyard,  where  it  was 
constructed  after  the  type  of  a basilica,  became 
the  favourite  spot.  In  the  9th  century  Gregory 
of  Tours  supplies  the  first  instance  of  a formal 
consecration  of  a churchyard  for  such  a purpose 
(De  Glor.  Confess,  c.  6).  A special  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  baptistery  for  interments 
is  found  in  Gaul  about  the  same  period  (Cone. 
Antissiod.  c.  14). 

Funeral  Rites.  The  details  of  Christian 
burial  present,  as  might  be  expected,  points  both 
of  resemblance  and  contrast  to  heathen  practices. 
Wherever  the  usage  was  the  expression  of  na- 
tural reverence  or  love,  there  it  was  adopted. 
Where  it  was  connected  with  any  pagan  super- 
stition it  was  carefully  avoided. 

(1.)  Starting  from  the  moment  of  death,  the 
first  act  of  the  by-standers,  of  the  nearest  of  kin 
who  might  be  present,  was  to  close  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  corpse  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  22). 
Among  the  Romans  this  had  been  followed  by 
reopening  the  eyes  when  the  body  was  placed 
upon  the  pyre  (Plin.  Eat.  Hist.  xi.  *37),  probably 
as  symbolizing  the  thought  that  though  they 
had  ceased  to  look  upon  the  world  which  they 
were  leaving,  they  were  yet  on  the  point  ot 
passing  to  another  state  of  being  where  they 
would  see  and  be  seen  again.  Of  this  latter 
custom  we  have  no  trace  in  Christian  history. 
Then  followed  the  washing,  the  anointing,  some- 
times the  embalming.  In  the  society  around 
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them  this  had  been  left  to  the  pollinctores,  who 
made  it  their  business.  With  Christians  it  was 
a work  of  love,  done  for  friends  and  kindred,  or 
even  for  strangers  and  the  poor  (Euseb.  II.  E. 
vii.  22). 

(2.)  In  Palestine  and  throughout  the  East 
generally  interment  followed  upon  death  after 
an  interval  of  a few  hours,  during  which  the 
hired  mourners  made  their  lamentations  (Matt, 
ix.  23;  2 Chx*on.  xxxv.  25;  Jerem.  xxii.  18). 
This  was  due  in  part,  of  course,  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  decomposition  sets  in  under  such  a 
climate,  but  still  more  to  the  feeling  common  to 
both  Jew  and  heathen,  that  the  presence  of  the 
dead  body  brought  defilement  to  the  house  and 
its  inmates.  Here  also  Christian  thought  shewed 
itself  in  contrast,  and  the  interval  between  death 
and  burial  was  gradually  prolonged  to  three  or 
four  days.  The  body  was  swathed  in  white 
linen,  sometimes  with  the  insignia  of  office,  or 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  gems,  placed  in  the 
coffin  or  sarcophagus,  and  laid  out,  sometimes  in 
the  chamber  of  death,  sometimes  in  the  church, 
that  friends  might  come  and  weep  and  take  their 
last  look  (Euseb.  Ftf.  Const,  iv.  66,  67 ; Am bros. 
Orat.  in  obit.  Theodos. ; August.  Cunff.  ix.  12). 
Vigils  were  held  over  it,  accompanied  by  prayers 
and  hymns.  Hired  mourners,  like  those  of  the 
East  or  the  praeficae  of  the  Romans,  were  not 
allowed. 

(3.)  The  feeling  that  a funeral  was  a thing  of  evil 
omen  for  the  eye  to  fall  on  led  the  Romans  to  choose 
night  as  the  time  for  interment.*  The  Christian 
Church,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  it  was  able 
to  develop  itself  freely,  and  was  free  from  the 
risk  of  outrage,  chose  the  day,  and  gave  to  the 
funeral  procession  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
a triumph.  The  coffin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  nearest  friends  and  kinsmen.  Where,  as 
in  the  case  of  Paula  (Hieron.  Ep.  27  ad  Eustoch.), 
honour  was  to  be  shewn  to  some  conspicuous 
benefactor  of  the  Church,  it  was  carried  by  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy.  The  leading  clergy  of 
a diocese  took  their  place  as  bearers  at  the  funeral 
of  a bishop,  as,  e.  g.  in  that  of  St.  Basil  (Greg. 
Naz.  Orat.  xx.  p.  371).  They  and  the  others 
who  took  part  in  the  ceremonial  carried  in  their 
hands  branches,  not  of  the  funereal  cypress,  as 
among  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  of  palm  and  olive, 
as  those  who  celebrate  a victory.  Leaves  of  the 
evergreen, laurel  and  ivy  were  placed  in  the  coffin 
in  token  of  the  hope  of  immortality  (Durand. 
Eat.  div.  off.  vii.  35).  Others,  again,  in  like  token 
of  Christian  joy,  carried  lighted  lamps  or  torches 
(Chrysost.  Mom.  IV.  in  Hebr. ; Greg.  Nyss.  Fi'i. 
Macrin.  ii.  p.  201).  The  practice  of  crowning 
the  head  with  a wreath  of  flowers  was  rejected,1* 
partly  as  tainted  with  idolatry,  partly  as  asso- 
ciated with  riotous  revels  or  shameless  effeminacy 
(Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  ii.  8 ; Tertull.  de  Cor.  Milit. 
c.  10),  but  flowers  were  scattered  freely  over  the 
body.  Others,  again,  carried  thuribles,  and  fra- 
grant clouds  of  incense  rose  as  in  a Roman 

» Julian,  in  his  edict  against  the  practice  of  funeral 
processions,  occasioned  by  those  which  had  been  held  at 
Antioch  in  honour  of  the  martyr  Babylas,  falls  back 
upon  the  old  superstition : “ Qui  enim  dies  est  bene  aus- 
picatus  a funere?  Aut  quomodo  ad  Deos  et  templa 
venietur."—  Cod.  Theod.  ix.  tit.  17,  L 5. 

b The  denial  of  what  had  come  to  be  a recognized 
mark  of  honour  was  turned  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church  into  a ground  of  attack.  “ Coronas  etiam  sepulchris  ' 


triumph  (Baron.  Annal.  a.d.  310,  n.  10;  Chrysost. 
Hum.  cxvi.  1.  6).  Nor  did  they  march  in  siience, 
but  chant  ed  as  they  went  hymns  of  hope  and 
joy.  “ Right  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints ;”  “ Turn  again  unto  thy 
rest,  0 my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded 
thee ;”  “ The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hand  of  God  ” — were  among  the  favourite  an- 
thems (Const t.  Apost.  vi.  30 ; Chrysost.  Horn. 
30,  de  Dorm.).  Bells  were  not  tolled  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  nor  can  the  practice  of 
carrying  the  cross  in  the  procession  be  traced 
beyond  the  sixth  (Greg.  Turon.  Vit.  Patr.  c.  14). 
When  they  reached  the  grave,  hymns  and  prayers 
were  renewed,  and  were  followed  by  an  address 
from  the  bishop  or  priest.6 

(4.)  Either  in  the  church  or  at  the  grave  it 
was  customary,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
to  have  a celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  token 
of  the  communion  that  still  existed  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  (123  C.  Carth.  iii.  c.  29). 
With  this  were  united  special  prayers  for  the  soul 
of  the  departed.  The  priest  first,  and  afterwards 
the  other  friends,  gave  the  corpse  the  last  kiss  of 
peace  (Dionys.  Arc-op.  Hierarch.  Eccles.  c.  7).  For 
some  centuries,  in  spite  of  repeated  prohibitions  by 
councils  of  the  Church,  the  practice  prevailed,  in 
Western  Africa,  in  Gaul,  in  the  East,  of  placing 
the  consecrated  bread  itself,  steeped  in  the  wine, 
within  the  lips  of  the  dead  (C.  Carth.  iii.  c.  6 ; 
vi.  c.  83  ; C.  Antissiod.  c.  12  ; C.  Trullan.  c.  133). 
Another  practice,  that  of  burying  the  Eucharistic 
bread  with  the  dead,  though  not  between  the 
lips,  had  a higher  sanction.  St.  Basil  is  reported, 
on  one  occasion,  after  consecration,  to  have  divided 
the  Eucharist  into  three  parts,  and  to  have  re- 
served one  to  be  buried  with  him  (Amphilochius 
in  Spicilcg.  vii.  p.  81) ; and  St.  Benedict,  in  like 
manner,  ordered  it  to  be  laid  upon  the  breast  of 
a young  monk,  as  he  was  placed  in  the  grave. 
(Greg.  Dialog,  ii.  24  ; cf.  Martene  de  Ant. 
Eccles.  Bit.  i.  162,  ed.  1.)  The  old  union  of  the 
Agape  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  left  traces 
of  itself  here  also,  and  the  Eucharist  was  fol- 
lowed by  a meal,  ostensibly  of  brotherhood,  or 
as  an  act  of  bounty  to  the  poor,  but  often  passing* 
into  riotous  excess  (August,  de  Mor.  Eccl.  c.  34). 

When  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave  it 
was  with  the  face  turned  upwards,  and  with  the 
feet  towards  the  east,  in  token  of  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  coming  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(Chrysost.  Horn.  cxvi.  t.  vi.).  Other  positions, 
such  as  sitting  or  standing,  were  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  (Arringhi,  Roma  subt.  c.  16, 
p.  33).  The  insignia  of  office,  if  the  deceased 
had  held  any  such  position  — gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  in  the  case  of  private  persons — were 
often  flung  into  the  open  grave,  and  the  waste 
and  ostentation  to  which  this  led  had  to  be 
checked  by  an  imperial  edict  (Cod.  Theodos.  xi. 
tit.  7,  1.  14),  which  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  very  rigidly  enforced.  The  practice 

denegatis  ” is  the  language  of  the  heathen  in  the  Octavius 
of  Minucius  Felix ; and  the  Christian  in  his  reply  ac- 
knowledges “ nec  mortuos  coronamus  ” (c.  xii.  xxxviii.). 
Flowers  were  however  scattered  over  the  grave  (Pru- 
dent. Cathemerinon,  x.  177.) 

c The  funeral  orations  of  Eusebius  at  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine, of  Ambrose  on  that  of  Theodosius,  are  the  most 
memorable  instances ; but  we  have  also  those  of  Gregory 
of  Xazianzum  on  his  father  brother,  and  sister. 
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retained  in  our  English  service,  of  a solemn 
prayer  while  the  first  handfuls  of  earth  are 
thrown  upon  the  coffin,  is  not  traceable  to  any 
early  period.  In  the  Greek  Euchologion  the 
earth  is  cast  in  by  the  bishop  or  priest  himself. 
When  the  grave  was  closed  the  service  ended 
with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Benediction. 

There  were,  however,  subsequent  rites  con- 
nected more  or  less  normally  with  the  burial. 
On  the  third  day,  on  the  ninth,  and  on  the  for- 
tieth, the  friends  of  the  deceased  met  and  joined 
in  paslms  or  hymns  and  prayers  (Constt. Apost. 
viri.  c.  42). 

The  feeling  that  death  in  the  case  of  those 
who  fell  asleep  in  Christ  was  a cause  not  for 
lamentation  but  for  thanksgiving,  shewed  itself 
lastly  in  the  disuse  of  the  mourning  apparel 
which  was  common  among  the  Romans,  of  the 
ashes  and  rent  garments,  which  were  signs  of 
sorrow  with  the  Jews.  Instead  of  black  clothes, 
men  were  to  wear  the  dress  which  they  wore  at 
feasts.  The  common  practice  was  denounced  as 
foreign  to  the  traditions  and  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  Church  (Cyprian,  de  Mortal,  p.  115 ; 
August.  Serm.  2,  de  Consol.  Mart.').  Here,  how- 
ever, the  natural  feeling  was  too  strong  to  be 
thrust  out,  and  gradually  the  old  signs  of  a 
sorrow,  which  could  not  but  be  felt,  even  though 
it  were  blended  with  hope,  made  their  way  into 
use  again. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  religious  care 
with  which  the  Church  regarded  every  work 
connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead,  that  even 
those  whose  tasks  were  of  the  lowest  kind,  the 
grave-diggers  (kottuxtcu,  fossarii),  the  sanda- 
pilarii,  and  others,  whose  functions  corresponded 
to  those  of  the  undertaker’s  men  in  our  own 
time,  were  not  merely  a class  doing  their  work 
as  a trade,  but  were  reckoned  as  servants  of  the 
Church,  and  as  such  took  their  place  as  the  lowest 
order  of  the  clergy. 

The  more  developed  and  formal  ritual  of  in- 
terment in  the  Eastern  Church  is  given  at  some 
length  by  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  contained,  as  its  chief  elements,  the  follow- 
'ing  : — (1)  The  body  was  brought  to  the  bishop 
or  priest  by  the  next  of  kin,  that  he  might  offer 
thanksgiving  as  for  one  who  had  fought  the 
good  fight,  and  the  relations  sang  triumphant 
and  rejoicing  hymns.  (2)  The  deacons  recited 
the  chief  Scriptural  promises  of  the  resurrection 
and  of  eternal  life,  and  sang  creeds  and  hymns  of 
like  tenor.  (3)  The  catechumens  were  then  dis- 
missed, and  the  archdeacon  spoke  to  the  faithful 
who  remained,  of  the  bliss  of  the  departed,  and 
exhorted  them  to  follow  their  example.  (4)  The 
priest  then  prayed  that  the  deceased  might  find 
a resting-place  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
in  the  land  where  sorrow  and  sighing  should  flee 
away.  (5)  The  bishop,  followed  by  the  kindred 
or  friends,  then  gave  the  corpse  the  kiss  of  peace. 
(6)  When  this  was  over,  the  bishop  poured  oil 
upon  the  dead  body,  and  it  was  then  placed  in 
the  grave.  The  anointing  of  baptism  was  to 
prepare  the  athlete  for  his  conflict : that  of 
burial  was  a token  that  the  conflict  was  over, 
and  the  combatant  at  rest.  (Eccles.  Hierarch. 
vii.  p.  359.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

BURIAL  of  the  LORD.  Easter-Eve  in 
the  Armenian  Calendar  is  called  the  Burial 
of  the  Lord  (Neale,  Eastern  Ch.  Introd.  p. 
798).  [C.] 


BUTT  A,  BUTTO  or  BUTRO.  (Several  kin- 
dred forms  are  given  by  Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Butta.)  In 
some  MSS.  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis  we  read  that 
Leo  III.  (795-816) 
caused  to  be  made 
for  the  venerable 
monastery  of  St.  M 

Sabas,  “ butronem  J?  jflj 

[al.  buttonem]  ar-  i 

genteum  cum  canis- 
tro  suo  pensantem 

(847-855)  is  also  re- 
ported  by  the  same 

placed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  “ bu- 

tronem  ex  argento  Single  Butto,  as  Lamp, 

purissimo,  qui  pen- 

det  in  presbyterio  ante  altare,  pensantem  libr. 
cxlix”;  and  another,  also  of  pure  silver,  “ cum  ga- 
batis  argenteis  pendentibus  in  catenulis  septem.” 
These  buttones  seem  to  have  been  suspended 
cups  used  for  lamps.  [Compare  Canistrum, 
Gabatha.]  The  illustrations  are  from  the  Hie- 
rolexicon ; the  first  represents  a single  sus- 
pended butto,  from  an  ancient  representation ; 
the  second,  a corona  with  three  hanging  hat- 
tones,  from  an  ancient  painting  once  existing  in 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 


Buttones  used  as  Lamps. 


The  form  hutrista  is  used,  apparently  in  the 
same  sense,  by  Alcuin,  Poem.  165.  (Du  Cange’s 
Glossary  ; Macri  Hierolexicon , s.  v.  Butto.') 

Martene  (de  Ant.  Eccl.  Bit.  iii.  96)  describes 
a buta  as  used  for  fetching  and  preserving  the 
Chrism,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  [C.] 

BYBLINUS,  in  Caesarea  ; commemorated 
Nov.  5 (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

BYZACENUM  CONCILIUM.  [Byza- 
tium,  Council  of.] 

BYZATIUM,  COUNCIL  OF  (Byzacenum 
Concilium),  provincial,  at  Byzatium  in  Africa. 
(1)  a.d.  397,  to  confirm  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Hippo  of  a.d.  393  : its  Synodical 
Letter  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Third  Council  of 
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iii.  875).  of  Jerusalem  was  deposed  (Soz.  iv.  25).  So- 
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Carthage  of  the  same  year,  397  (Mansi, 

— (2)  a. i).  507,  a .numerous  Council,  which  in- 
sisted on  tilling  up  vacant  bishoprics,  King  Thrasa- 
mund  having  forbidden  this  in  order  to  extinguish 
the  orthodox  Church  (Ferrand.  Diac.,  V.  Fulgent. 
xvi. ; Labb.  iv.  1378-1380).— (3)  a.d.  541,  sent 
a deputation  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  in 
reply  confirms  all  the  canonical  privileges  of  the 
metropolitan  of  Carthage  (Dacianus),  and  of  the 
African  primates  ( Rescripts  of  Justinian  to  the 
Council  and  to  Dacianus,  in  Baron,  ad  an.  541 ; 
Labbe,  v.  380). — (4)  A.D.  602,  in  the  cause  of 
Crementius,  or  Clementius,  or  Clementinus, 
primate  of  the  province,  held  at  the  instigation 
of  Gregory  the  Great  ( Epistt . xii.  32),  who  ex- 
horts the  comprovincial  bishops  to  inquire  into, 
and  adjudicate  upon,  certain  accusations  that 
were  current  against  their  metropolitan  (Labbe, 
v.  1612). — (5)  a.d.  646,  under  Stephen  the  me- 
tropolitan, against  the  Monothelites  (Labbe,  v. 
1835,  vi.  133).  [A.  W.  H.] 


C 

CABERSUSSA,  COUNCIL  OF.  [African 
Councils.] 

CABILLONENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Cha- 

lons-sur-Saone.] 

CAECILIA,  virgin-martyr  at  Rome,  is  com- 
memorated Nov.  22  {Mart.  Rom.  Yet.,  Bedae, 
Usuardi).  [C.] 

CAECILIANUS,  martyr  at  Saragossa,  com- 
memorated April  16  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CAECILIUS,  with  others  “ qui  Romae  ab 
apostolis  ordinati  sunt,”  is  commemorated  May  15 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

CAESAR  - A UGUST ANUM  CONCI- 

LIUM. [Saragossa.] 

CAESAREA,  COUNCILS  OF.  (1)  In 
Palestine,  a.d.  196,  according  to  Cave  {Hist.  Lit. 
i.  97)  on  the  Easter  controversy  that  had  arisen 
between  Pope  Victor  and  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor, — Narcissus  of  Jerusalem,  Theophilus  of 
Caesarea,  Cassius  of  Tyre,  and  Clarus  of  Ptole- 
mais  being  present,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius 
(v.  25).  They  beg,  in  what  he  has  preserved  of 
their  letter,  to  be  understood  as  keeping  Easter 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Church  of  Alexandria. 
But,  curiously  enough,  several  versions  of  the 
acts  of  this  Council  have  been  discovered  in  the 
West,  beginning  with  that  ascribed  to  Bede 
(Migne’s  Patrol,  xc.  607  ; comp.  Mansi  i.  711- 
716)  at  much  greater  length  : the  only  question 
is,  are  they  in  keeping  with  the  above  letter  ? 

(2)  In  Palestine  (Mansi  ii.  1122),  summoned 
a.d.  331,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  some 
charges  brought  against  St.  Athanasius  by  his 
enemies,  but  not  held  till  334,  when  he  was  fur- 
ther accused  of  having  kept  the  Council  ap- 
pointed to  try  them,  waiting  thirty  months.  He 
knew  too  well  to  what  party  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  father  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
belonged,  to  appear  even  then ; and  on  his  non- 
appearance,  proceedings  had  to  be  adjourned  to 
the  Council  of  Tyre  the  year  following. 

(3)  In  Palestine,  A.D.  357  or  358  apparently, 
under  Acacius  its  Metropolitan,  when  St.  Cyril 


crates  (ii.  40)  adds  that  he  appealed  from  its 
sentence  to  a higher  tribunal,  a course  hitherto 
without  precedent  in  canonical  usage ; and  that 
his  appeal  was  allowed  by  the  emperor. 

(4)  In  Pontus,  or  Neocaesarea,  a.d.  358,  ac- 
cording to  Pagi  (Mansi  iii.  291),  at  which  Eusta- 
thius, bishop  of  Sebaste,  was  deposed ; and 
Melatius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Antioch,  set  in 
his  place. 

(5)  In  Cappadocia,  a.d.  370  or  371,  when 
St.  Basil  was  constituted  bishop  in  the  room  of 

! Eusebius,  its  former  Metropolitan,  whom  he  had 
been  assisting  some  years,  though  he  had  been 
1 ordained  deacon  by  St.  Meletius.  The  Libellns 
< Synodicus , a work  of  the  ninth  century  (Mansi 
i.  25,  note)  makes  St.  Basil  anathematise 
’ Dianius,  the  predecessor  of  his  own  prede- 
cessor at  this  synod ; but  St.  Basil  himself 
(Ep.  Ii.  al.  lxxxvi.)  denies  ever  having  done  so. 
Further  on  in  his  epistles  (xcviii.  al.  cclix.) 
he  seems  to  speak  of  another  synod  about  to  be 
held  in  his  diocese,  to  settle  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  between  him  and  the  Metropolitan 
of  Tyana,  consequent  on  the  division  of  Cappa- 
docia by  the  civil  power  into  two  provinces. 
St.  Basil  stood  upon  his  ancient  rights : but 
, eventually  the  matter  was  compromised,  as  we 
learn  from  his  friend  St.  Gregory  {Orat.  xliii. 

' § 59  al.  xx.),  by  the  erection  of  more  sees  in  each, 
the  carrying  out  of  which,  however  beneficial  to 
I their  country,  proved  so  nearly  fatal  to  their 
friendship.  The  date  assigned  to  this  Council 
j by  Mansi  (iii.  453)  is  a.d.  372.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

CAESARIUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Arles,  comme- 
j morated  Aug.  27  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Deacon  and  martyr,  is  commemorated 
Nov.  1 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  under  Decius,  is  commemorated 

Nov.  3 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CAINICHUS,  abbat  in  Scotland,  comme- 
morated Oct.  11  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CAIUS.  (1)  Gaius  of  Corinth  is  comme- 
morated Oct.  4 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Bologna,  Jan.  4 {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Palatinus,  martyr,  March  4 {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Apamea  under  Antoninus  Verus, 
March  10  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Militana  in  Armenia,  April  19 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian, 
April  22  {Kal.  Bucher.,  Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Usuardi). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  Oct.  21  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Messina,  Nov.  20  {Mart.  Rom. 

Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CALCHUTHENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Ceal- 

CHYTHE.] 

CALCULATORES,  or  according  to  Pertz, 
CAUCULATORES,  casters  of  horoscopes.  This 
term  does  not  appear  to  figure  in  church  history 
till  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  An  ecclesiastical 
capitulary  of  789,  dated  from  Aix-la-Chapelie, 
referring  to  the  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch 
against  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  enacts  that 
“there  shall  be  no  calculators,  nor  enchanters, 
nor  storm-raisers  (tempestarii),  or  obligatores  (?)  ; 
and  wherever  they  are,  let  them  amend  or  be 
condemned” — the  punishment  being  apparently 
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left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  (c.  64).  The 
term  figures  again,  and  in  much  the  same  com- 
pany, in  a similar  enactment  contained  in  certain 
“ Capitula  Excerpta  ” of  the  year  802,  also  dated 
from  Aix-la-Chapelle  (c.  40).  [J.  M.  L.] 

CALENDAR  ( Kalcndarium , Computus , Dis- 
tribute Officiorum  per  circulurn  totius  anni,  firjva?- 
ov  eopracTTLKOv,  T)p.€po\6yiov,  icpiifiepis : later, 
Ko.XevTa.piov.')  It  does  not  belong  to  this  article 
to  treat  of  the  calendar  except  in  its  ecclesiastical 
form  as  used  for  liturgical  purposes  during  the 
first  eight  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
early  Christian  communities  continued  to  use 
the  mode  of  reckoning  and  naming  days  and 
years  which  existed  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  had  their  origin.  The  distinctive  church 
calendar  exists  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the 
days,  either  of  a given  year,  or  of  any  year, 
which  are  marked  for  religious  celebration. 

First  among  these  liturgical  requirements  is 
the  specification  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  This  was 
facilitated  by  a contrivance  borrowed  from  the 
heathen  Roman  calendar.  [Sunday  Letter.] 

But  together  with  the  week  of  seven  days, 
of  which  the  first  day  or  Sunday  was  assigned  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Resurrection,  there 
existed  from  the  earliest  times  a yearly  com- 
memoration which,  eventually,  by  general  con- 
sent of  the  churches,  at  first  divided  on  this 
point  (Easter),  was  assigned  to  the  Sunday 
next  after  the  day  on  which,  according  to  cer- 
tain calculations,  the  Jews  were,  or  should 
have  been,  celebrating  their  Passover,  that  is, 
the  day  of  the  full  moon  nearest  to  the  vernal 
equinox.  Hence  the  year  of  the  Christian 
calendar  is  partly  solar  of  the  Julian  form, 
partly  lunar.  All  the  Sundays  which  are  related 
to  Easter,  i.e.  all  from  our  Septuagesima  Sun- 
day to  the  last  Sunday  after  Trinity,  change 
their  places  year  by  year:  the  rest,  i.e.  from 
1 Advent  to  the  Sunday  before  Septuagesima 
shifting  only  to  a place  one  day  later;  in  leap- 
years,  two.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  Nativity  of  Christ,  until  then  com- 
memorated, if  at  all.  on  the  6th  January,  was 
fixed  to  the  25th  December  [Christmas].  And 
as  other  days,  commemorative  of  bishops,  mar- 
tyrs, and  apostles  came  to  be  celebrated,  these 
also  were  noted  in  the  fixed  calendar. 

The  calendar  existed  in  two  forms  : one,  in 
which  all  the  days  of  the  year  were  noted,  with 
specification  of  months  and  weeks : the  other, 
a list  of  the  holy  days,  with  or  without  specifi- 
cation of  the  month  date.  Of  the  full  calendar, 
what  seems  to  be  the  earliest  extant  specimen 
is  furnished  by  a fragment  of  a Gothic  calendar, 
composed,  probably,  in  Thrace  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, edited  by  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nova  collection 
v.  i.  66-68.  Comp,  de  Gabelentz,  Ulphilas , ii.  i, 
p.  xvii.  KrafFt,  Kirch.  Gesch.  der  germanischen 
Volker , i.  1,  871,  385-387.  This  fragment  gives 
only  the  thirty-eight  days  from  23  October  to 
30  November.  It  assigns  the  festivals  of  seven 
saints,  two  of  the  New  Testament,  three  of  the 
Universal  Church,  two  local,  namely  Gothic. 
Not  less  ancient,  perhaps,  is  a Roman  calendar, 
of  the  time  of  Constantins  II.,  forming  part  of  a 
collection  of  chronographical  pieces  written  by 
the  calligrapher,  Furius  Dionysius  Filocalus,  in 
the  year  354 ; edited,  after  others,  by  Kollar, 
Analect.  Vindobon.  i.  961,  sqq.  This,  while  re- 
taining the  astronomical  and  astrological  notes 


of  the  old  Roman  calendars,  with  some  of  the 
heathen  festivals,  is  so  far  Christian  that,  side 
by  side  with  the  old  nundinal  letters  A — H,  it 
gives  also  the  dominical  letters,  A — G,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year ; but  it  does  not  specify  any 
of  the  Christian  holy  days.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Hdb. 
2,  140.)  Next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the 
calendar  composed  by  Polemeus  Silvius,  in  the 
year  448,  edited  by  the  Bollandists,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum Januar.  vii.  176  ff.  This  is  a full  Roman 
calendar  adapted  to  Christian  use,  not  only  as 
that  of  A.D.  354,  just  noticed,  by  specification  of 
the  Lord’s  Days,  but  with  some  few  holy  days 
added,  namely,  four  in  connexion  with  Christ, 
and  six  for  commemoration  of  martyrs. 

Of  the  short  calendar,  the  most  ancient  speci- 
men is  that  which  was  first  edited  by  Bucherius, 
de  Doctrina  Temporum , c.  xv.  266  sqq.  (Antwerp, 
1634) — a work  of  Roman  origin  dating  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  as  appears 
from  the  contents,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  included  in  the  collection  of  Filocalus,  thence 
edited  by  Kollar,  u.  s.  ; also  with  a learned  com- 
mentary by  Lambecius,  Catal.  Codd.  MSS.  in 
Biblioth.  Caesar.  Vindobon.  iv.  277  ff.,  and  by 
Graevius  Thes.  viii.  It  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, of  which  the  first  is  a list  of  twelve 
popes  from  Lucius  to  Julius  (predecessor  of 
Liberius),  A.D.  253-352 ; not  complete,  how- 
ever, for  Sixtus  (Xystus)  has  his  place  among 
the  martyrs,  and  Marcellus  is  omitted.  The 
other  part  gives  names  and  days  of  twenty-tyo 
martyrs,  all  Roman,  including  besides  Xystus, 
those  of  earlier  popes,  Fabianus,  Callistus,  and 
Pontianus.  Together  with  these,  the  Feast  of 
the  Nativity  is  noted  on  25th  December,  and  that 
of  the  Cathedra  Petri  assigned  to  22nd  February. 

A similar  list  of  Roman  festivals  with  a 
lectionary  ( Capitulare  Evangeliorum  totius  anni ) 
was  edited  by  Fronto  (Paris,  1652,  and  in  his 
Epistolae  et  Dissertat.  ecclesiasticae , p.  107-233, 
Veron.  1733),  from  a manuscript  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  belonging  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Genevihve  at  Paris.  This  seems  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century. 
Another,  also  Roman,  edited  by  Martene,  Thes. 
Analect.  v.  65,  is  perhaps  of  later  date. 

A calendar  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  of  the  like 
form,  discovered  by  Mabillon,  by  Ruinart  appended 
to  his  Acta  Martyrum,  is  by  them  assigned  to 
the  5th  century.  It  contains  only  festivals  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  mostly  local.  It  opens  with 
the  title,  “ Ilic  continentur  dies  natalitiorum 
martyrum  et  depositiones  episcoporum  quos 
ecclesiae  Carthaginis  anniversaria  celebrant.” 

As  each  church  had  its  own  bishops  and 
martyrs,  each  needed  in  this  regard  (i.e.  for  the 
days  marked  for  the  Depositiones  Episcoporum 
and  Natalitia  Martyrum ) its  separate  calendar. 
It  belonged  to  the  bishop  to  see  that  these  lists 
were  properly  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
church.  And  to  this  effect  we  find  St.  Cyprian 
in  his  36th  epistle  exhorting  his  clergy  to  make 
known  to  him  the  days  on  which  the  confessors 
suffered.  “ Dies  eorum,  quibus  excedunt,  nun- 
ciate  ut  commemorationes  eorum  inter  memorias 
martyrum  celebrare  possimus.  Quamquam 
Tertullus  ......  scripserit  et  scribat  et  sig- 

nificet  mihi  dies,  quibus  in  carcere  beati  fratres 
nostri  ad  immortalitatem  gloriosae  mortis  exitu 
transeunt,  et  celebrentur  hie  a nobis  oblationes 
et  sacrificia  ob  commemorationes  eorum.”  Out 
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of  these  calendar  notices  grew  the  Martyro-  ] 
LOG  IRS  which,  however,  they  greatly  surpass  j 
in  atttnority  and  importance.  For  the  calen-  i 
dar,  beiug  essential  as  a liturgical  directory,  | 
was  therefore  composed  only  by  the  bishop  or  I 
by  some  high  officer  of  the  church  appointed  by  1 
him.  Nothing  could  be  added  to,  or  altered  in, 
the  calendar  but  by  his  authority.  It  was 
accordingly  prefixed  or  appended  to  the  Sacra- 
mentaries  and  other  liturgical  books.  As  an 
example  of  an  early  form  of  this  liturgical 
calendar,  the  following  is  here  given  from  the 
Resp  msoriale  and  Antiphonarium  ascribed  to  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  (ed.  Thomasius) : — 

Specimen  distribution^  officiorum  per  circulum 
auni. 

Dom.  V. 

Responsoria  de  Psalmis. 
Diebus  Dominicis  Anti- 
phonae. 

Vigilia  S.  Sebastiani. 

Natale  S.  Agnetis. 
Purificatio  S.  Mariae. 

Vigilia  et  Natale  S.  Agnae. 
Adunatio  S.  Mariae. 
Dominica  in  LXXma. 

Dom.  in  LXma. 

D«m.  in  Lma.  (sen  Carnis- 
privii  et  excarnaliorum). 
Dom.  1.  in  XLa. 

Dom.  II. 

Dom.  ill. 

Dom.  in  medio  XLmae  (seu 
de  Jerusalem) 

Laetare  (vt  l de  Rosa). 

Dom.  de  Passione  Domini 
(seu  Mediana). 

Dom.  in  Palmis  (seu  In- 
dulgentiae). 

Vigilia  Coenae  Domini. 
Dominica  post  Ascensum 
Domini  (seu  item  de 
Rosa). 

Pentecoste. 

Octava  Pentecostes. 

Vigilia  Nativitatis  S. 

Joannae  Baptistae. 

(Sic  sequuntur  officia  pro- 
pria de  S metis  usque  ad 
Adventum). 

Commnnia  O.ticia. 
Responsoria  de  libro  Re- 
gum, Sapientiae,  Job, 
Tobia,  Judith,  Esther,  de 
historia  Machabaeorum 
de  Prophetis. 

Antiphonae  ad  hymnum 
trium  puerorum. 

De  Can'ico  Zachariae.  S. 
M ariae. 

Antiphonae  dominicis  die- 
bus  post  Pentecosten  a 
L.  us^ue  ad  XXIV. 


Dominica  I.  Adventus  Do- 
mini. 

Dominica  II.  ante  Nativ. 
Domini. 

Natale  S.  Luciae  Virginis. 

Dom.  III.  ante  Nativ.  Do- 
mini. 

Dom.  proxima  ante  Nat. 
Dom. 

Vigilia  Nat.  Dom. 

Nativitas  Domini. 

Natale  S Stephani. 

„ SJoannis. 

„ SS.  Innocentium. 

Dom.  I.  post  Nat.  Dom. 

Vigilia  Octavae  Nat.  Dom. 

Epiphania  (seu  Theo- 
phania). 

Octava  Epiphaniae. 

Dominica  I.  post  Tbeo- 
phaniam. 

Dom.  II. 

Dom.  HI. 

Dom.  IV. 

Parasceve. 

Sabhatum  sanctum. 

Vigiliae  S.  Paschae. 

1 iominica  S.  Paschae. 

Dom.  octava  Paschae  (seu, 
post  albas  paschales). 

Dom.  I.  post  Pascha. 

Dom.  II. 

Dom.  111. 

Dom.  IV. 

Litania  major. 

Vigilia  Apostol.  Philippi  et 
Jacobi. 

Dom.  III.  et  IV.  in  Pascha 
R.  R.  de  Auctoritate. 

Dom.  V.  et  VI.  in  .Pascha 
R.  R.  de  psalmis. 

In  Natalitiis  Ss.  infra 
Pascha. 

In  Natalitiis  unius  Mar- 
tyris  sive  Confessoris. 

In  S.  Cmcis  Inventione. 

In  exaltatione  S.  Crucis. 

Ascensio  Domini. 


A knowledge  of  the  calendar,  being  indispen- 
sable for  the  due  performance  of  the  liturgy,  was 
one  of  the  essential  qualifications  for  the  priestly 
office.  It  is  a frequent  injunction  in  the  capi- 
tula  of  bishops,  “ presbyteri  computum  discant.” 
A canon  of  the  council  of  A(x-la-Chapelle,  A.D. 
789,  c.  70,  and  the  Capitulare  Interrogation's, 
A.D.  811,  of  Charlemagne,  i.  68,  enjoin  (with  a 
view  to  the  supply  of  qualified  persons)  “ ut 
scholae  legentium  puerorum  fiant,  psalmos, 

notas,  cantum,  computum,  grammaticam 

discant.”  For  instruction  in  this  department  of 
clerical  education  and  ecclesiastical  learning, 
treatises  more  or  less  copious  were  provided. 
An  elaborate  work  of  this  kind  is  the  de  Computo 
of  Rabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mayence 
(a.d.  847),  edited  by  Baluzius,  Miscellan.  t.  i. 
p.  1,  sqq.  Yearly,  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  the 
CHRIST.  ANT. 


bishop  announced  the  date  of  Easter  for  that 
year,  as  enjoined  e.g.  by  the  4th  Council  of 
Orleans,  A.D.  541,  can.  1 (Bruns,  ii.  201):  and  from 
him  the  clergy,  together  with  this  announcement, 
received  notice  of  any  new  festival  appointed,  in 
order  that  the  same  might  be  entered  in  their 
calendar,  and  made  known  to  the  people. 

It  results,  partly  from  these  subsequent  addi- 
tions made  to  the  original  texts  of  the  calendars, 
which  cannot  always  be  discriminated  in  the 
MSS.  by  difference  of  handwriting,  colour  of  the 
ink,  and  other  palaeographical  criteria,  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  say  to  what  age,  or  to  what 
province  of  the  Church,  a given  calendar  belongs. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  contains  the 
genuine  materials  of  such  lists  existing  in  times 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 
For  of  these  lists,  scarcely  any  can  be  supposed 
to  have  escaped,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
from  the  rigorous  search  then  decreed  for  the 
general  destruction  not  only  of  the  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  of  all  liturgical  and  ecclesi- 
astical documents,  among  which  the  calendars, 
lists  of  bishops  and  martyrs,  and  acts  of  martyrs, 
held  an  important  place  (Euseb.  //.  E.  viii.  2 ; 
Arnob.  adv.  Gentes,  iv.  36).  Some  rules,  how- 
ever, which  may  help  to  determine  the  relative 
antiquity  of  extant  calendars,  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized, chiefly  from  Binterim,  Denkiciirdig- 
kerten,  v.  i.  20,  sqq. : — 

1.  Brevity  and  simplicity  in  the  statement 
concerning  the  holy-day  are  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  times.  Only  the  name  of  the  martyr 
was  given,  without  title  or  eulogy ; even  the 
prefix  S.  or  B.  (sanclus,  beatus ) is  sparingly 
used.  Sometimes  the  martyrs  of  a whole  pro- 
vince are  included  under  a single  entry.  Thus 
the  Calendar  of  Carthage,  in  which  eighty-one 
days  are  marked,  has,  at  2 Kal.  Jan.  Sanctorum 
Temidensium : 15  Kal.  Aug.  SS.  Scilitanorum. 
In  several  other  calendars,  one  name  is  given,  with 
the  addition,  et  sociorum  (or  comitum ),  ejus. 

2.  To  one  day  only  one  celebration  is  assigned 
in  the  oldest  calendars.  “ Commemorationes  ” 
were  unknown  or  very  rare  in  the  earlier  times. 
These  seem  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  9th 
century,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  number  of 
saints’  days. 

3.  The  relative  antiquity  of  a calendar  is 
especially  indicated  by  the  paucity,  or  entire 
absence,  of  days  assigned  to  the  B.  Virgin  Mary. 
Writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  satisfy  them- 
selves in  respect  of  this  fact  with  the  explana- 
tion, that  the  days  assigned  to  the  Lord  in- 
clude the  commemoration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mother.  Thus,  for  example,  Morcelli  (A/r. 
Christiana,  cited  by  Binterim,  u.  s.  p.  14)  ac- 
counts for  the  entire  silence  of  the  Calend. 
Carthag.  concerning  the  days  of  the  V.  Mary ; 
and  the  like  explanation  is  given  of  the  fact  tha* 
of  St.  Augustine  we  have  no  sermon  preached  for 
a festival  of  the  Virgin. 

4.  Another  note  of  antiquity  is  the  absence  of 

all  saints’  days  and  other  celebrations  from  the 
period  during  which  Lent  falls.  Thus  March 
and  April  in  the  Carthaginian  Calendar  exhibit 
no  such  days ; and  the  like  blank  appears  in  the 
calendars  of  Bucherius  and  Fronto.  For  the 
51st  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (cir.  a.d. 
352)  enjoins : tin  ov  de?  ev  recaapaKorTg 

/xapTvpwv  7 eveO\iov  emre\e?v:  a\\a  twv  ayiwv 
/xaprvpuv  /xvelav  noie?v  ev  craB^arois  Kal 
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Kvpicucais • “a  martyr’s  day  must  not  be  kept 
during  the  quadragesima,  but  must  (at  that 
time)  be  reserved  for  sabbaths  and  Lord’s-days  ” 
(Bruns,  i.  78).  And  with  this  agreed  the  rule 
of  the  Latin  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  1st 
canon  of  the  10th  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  656 
(Bruns,  i.  298),  where,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  falling  of  Lady-day  (F.  of  Annunciation, 
25  Mar.)  in  Lent,  or  on  Easter-day  itself,  it  is 
said : “ eadem  festivitas  non  potest  celebrari 
condigne,  cum  interdum  quadragesimae  dies  Arel 
paschale  festum  videtur  incumbere,  in  quibus 
nihil  de  sanctorum  solemnitatibus,  sicut  ex  anti - 
quitate  regulari  cauturn  est , convenit  celebrari.” 

5.  Before  the  5th  century,  no  day  of  canonised 
bishop  or  other  saint  is  marked  to  be  kept  as 
festival,  unless  he  was  also  a martyr.  The  oc- 
currence of  any  such  day  is  a sure  indication 
that  the  calendar  is  of  later  date  than  A.D.  400 ; 
or,  that  the  entry  is  of  later  insertion.  To  the 
bishops  is  assigned  the  term  Depositio ; to  the 
martyrs,  Natalis  or  Natalitium. 

6,  Vigils  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  oldest 
calendars.  Not  one  vigil  is  noted  in  the  Kal. 
Bucherianum  and  Kal.  Carthaginense.  The 
Kal.  Frontonianum  (supra)  has  four.  A Gallican 
Calendar  of  a.d.  826,  edited  by  d’Achery  ( Spi - 
cileg.  x.  130),  has  five  ; and  another,  by  Martene, 
for  which  he  claims  an  earlier  date  ( Thes . Anecd. 
v.  65),  has  nine. 

For  the  determination  of  the  Province  or 
Church  to  which  a Calendar  belongs,  the  only 
criterion  to  be  relied  on  is  the  preponderance  in 
it  of  names  of  martyrs  and  saints  known  to  be 
of  that  diocese  or  province.  Naturally,  each 
Church  would  honour  most  its  own  confessors 
and  champions  of  the  faith.  Especially  does 
this  rule  hold  in  respect  of  the  bishops,  whose 
names,  unless  they  were  also  martyrs  or  other- 
wise men  of  highest  note  in  the  Church,  would 
not  be  likely  to  obtain  a place  in  the  calendars 
of  other  than  their  own  Churches. 

The  Greek  Church  had  its  calendars,  under  the 
title  ecprigepis  ( eopraCTiKi j),  pr]va7oy  (kopr.)', 
later,  KaAevrapiov,  which,  as  containing  the 
offices  for  each  celebration,  grew  into  enormous 
dimensions.  One  such,  with  the  designation, 
M77 vo \6yiov  toSv  evayyeA'iwv  kopracrTiKbv  sive 
Kaiendarium  Ecclesiae  Constantinopolitanae, 
edited  from  a manuscript  in  the  Albani  Library 
by  Morcelli,  fills  two  quarto  volumes,  Rome, 
1788.  But  the  title  [xr)vo\6yiov  corresponds 
not  with  the  Latin  Kaiendarium,  but  with  the 
Marty rologium.  Cave,  in  a dissertation  ap- 

pended to  his  Historia  Literaria , part  ii.  (de 
Libris  et  officiis  ecclesiasticis  Graecorum , p.  43) 
describes  the  KaAei/rapiov  or  Ephemeris  ecclesias- 
tica  in  usum  totius  anni , as  a digest  of  all  church 
festivals  and  fasts  for  the  twelve  months,  day  by 
day,  beginning  with  September.  “That  calen- 
dars of  this  kind  were  composed  for  the  use  of 
the  churches  is  plain  from  Biblioth.  Vindobon. 
Cod.  Hist.  Eccl.  xcvii.  num.  xiii.,  which  gives  a 
letter  written  by  the  head  of  some  monastery  in 
reply  to  questions  concerning  monastic  observ- 
ances of  holydays ; to  which  is  appended  a com- 
plete Church  Calendar*.”  [H.  B.] 

CALEPODIUS,  aged  presbyter,  martyr . at 
Rome  under  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
commemorated  May  10  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Usuardi).  [C.] 


CALF.  Irrespectively  of  its  meaning  as 
symbol  of  an  Evangelist,  the  image  of  the 
calf  or  ox  is  held  by  Aringhi  (lib.  vi.  ch. 
xxxii.  vol.  ii.  p.  320)  to  represent  the  Christian 
soul,  standing  to  Christ  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  sheep  to  the  shepherd.  He  also  takes  the 
calf  or  ox  to  represent  Apostles  labouring  in  their 
ministry,  quoting  various  Fathers,  and  finally 
St.  Chrysostom’s  idea,  that  the  oxen  and  fatlings 
spoken  of  as  killed  for  the  Master’s  feast  are 
meant  to  represent  prophets  and  martyrs.  The 
calf  or  ox,  as  a sacrificial  victim,  has  been  taken  to 
represent  the  Lord’s  sacrifice  ; for  which  Aringhi 
quotes  a comment  on  Num.  xviii.  These  simili- 
tudes seem  fanciful,  and  pictorial  or  other  repre- 
sentations hardly  exist  to  bear  them  out.  A calf 
is  represented  near  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Buona- 
rotti  ( Vetri,  tav.  v.  fig.  2) ; and  Martigny  refers 
to  Allegranza  (Mon.  antichi  de  Milano,  p.  125) 
for  an  initial  letter  at  Milan,  where  the  animal 
is  represented  playing  on  a lyre  : typifying,  he 
thinks,  the  subjugation  of  the  human  nature  to 
the  life  of  faith.  He  also  refers  to  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Paedag.  lib.  i.  c.  5)  for  a com- 
parison of  young  Christians  to  sucking  calves 
(goax^pi-a  yaAadrfva),  connected  perhaps  in  the 
Father’s  mind  in  the  same  way  as  in  his  own ; 
though,  as  Bishop  Potter  remarks  in  his  note  (ad 
loo.),  no  such  comparison  exists  in  Scripture. 
The  plate  in  Allegranza  is  of  considerable  interest, 
being  from  a “ marmo  ” belonging  to  the  ancient 
pulpit  of  S.  Ambrogio.  The  calf  is  lying  down, 
and  turning  up  its  forefoot  to  hold  the  lyre,  or 
“ antica  cetra.”  It  is  engraved  in  the  loop  of  an 
initial  D.  The  preceding  “ marmo  ” is  a repre- 
sentation of  an  Agape,  from  the  posterior  parapet 
of  the  pulpit ; and  Allegranza  considers  the  calf 
to  be  a symbol  connected  with  the  Agape.  See 
above,  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  i.  5.  See  also  s.  v. 
Lyre,  that  instrument  being  held  typical  of  the 
human  body  in  its  right  state  of  harmony  with, 
and  subjection  to,  the  divinely -guided  soul.  For 
oxen  with  Dolia  see  Bottari,  iii.  155, 184. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CALIGAE.  These  were  stockings,  made  of 
various  material,  serving  for  a defence  against 
cold,  and  as  such  worn  at  times  by  soldiers 
(Casaubon  on  Suetonius) ; by  monks,  if  infirm 
or  exposed  to  cold  (Cassianus,  lib.  i.  c.  10  ; S. 
Benedictus,  Regula,  c.  62  ; Gregor.  Magnus,  Dial. 
cc.  2,  4) ; and  by  bishops  in  out-door  dress 
(Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  lib.  vi.  c.  31). 
The  Rule  of  St.  Ferreolus  (quoted  by  Ducange, 
s.  v.),  c.  32,  has  an  amusing  passage  forbidding 
the  elaborate  cross-gartering  of  these  caligae, 
out  of  mere  coxcombry.  The  earliest  writer 
who  mentions  the  caligae  as  among  the  “ sacred 
vestments  ” to  be  worn  by  bishops  and  cardi- 
nals is  Ivo  Cafnotensis  (fill 5).  “ Antequam 

induantur  sandaliis  vestiantur  caligis  bvssinis 
vel  lineis,  usque  ad  genua  protensis  et  ibi  bene 
constrictis”  (Sermo  de  significationibus  indumen - 
torum  sacerdotalium,  apud  Hittorpium  de  Div. 

Off.).  [W.  B.  M.] 

CALIXTUS  [Callistus]. 

CALL  TO  THE  MINISTRY  is  more  a 
matter  of  Christian  ethics  than  of  Church  canons ; 
and  in  that  point  of  view  it  became  mixed  up,  in 
the  Church  of  the  4th  century  and  onwards,  with 
the  parallel  cases  of  the  adoption  of  the  monastic 
or  the  celibate  life.  The  temper  that  ought  to 
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miniate  those  who  are  to  be  ordained  was  held 
to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a sincere  and  pure  desire 
to  serve  God  in  some  special  way,  but  on  the 
other,  also,  a shrinking  from  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility of  the  ministry  ; on  the  one  hand,  obedience 
to  the  call  of  superiors,  and  faith  to  undertake 
duties  which  came  by  no  self-seeking,  on  the  other, 
humility,  ’that  was  really  the  more  worthy  the 
more  it  felt  its  own  unworthiness.  In  a word, 
the  true  nolo  episcopari  spirit  was  held  to  extend, 
in  measure,  to  the  lower  orders  also.  Com- 
pare Rom.  x.  15,  and  Heb.  v.  4,  5.  Under  this 
view  of  the  case,  it  was  not  indeed  the  absolute 
law,  but  it  naturally  came  to  pass,  and  so  was 
the  common  rule,  that  the  bishops,  or  the  right- 
ful electors  (which  included,  of  course,  the  bishop 
or  the  bishops,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  pres- 
byterate,  up  to  at  any  rate  the  3rd  century,  the 
clergy  and  people  also)  should  choose  at  least  to 
the  higher  orders,  and  in  such  case  the  canons 
enacted  that  any  one  already  in  orders  in  any 
degree  could  not  refuse  to  accept.  A like  rule 
would  apply  in  a less  degree  to  the  first  entry 
into  the  ministry ; the  supply  in  both  cases  being 
supplemented  by  voluntary  candidates,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  but  it  being  held  the  best 
that  the  call  should  come  from  others,  who  had 
authority.  A Carthaginian  canon  among  the 
Cod.  Can.  Afric.  ( Graec . c.  31)  rules  that  “ qui- 
cumque  clerici  vel  diaconi  pro  necessitatibus 
ecclesiarum  non  obtemperaverint  episcopis  suis 
volentibus  eos  ad  honorem  ampliorem  in  sua 
ecclesia  promovere,  nec  illic  ministrent  in  gradu 
suo,  unde  recedere  noluerunt.”  And  for  the  case 
of  the  episcopate,  in  particular,  see  under  Bishop. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  call  certainly  needed  not 
of  necessity  to  originate  with  the  bishop.  It  was 
open,  and  it  was  held  a pious  act,  for  parents  to 
devote  their  children  to  the  ministry,  not  com- 
pelling, but  exhorting  and  encouraging  them  so 
to  devote  themselves.  See,  e.g.  Gaudent.  Brix. 

( Serm . 2),  and  St.  Augustin  ( Epist . 199) ; the 
former  speaking  also  of  virgins  and  the  latter 
of.  monks,  but  both  likewise  of  the  ministry. 
Cone.  Tolet.  II.  A.D.  531,  regulates  the  education 
of  those,  “ quos  voluntas  parentum  a primis  in- 
fantiae  annis  in  clericabus  officio  mancipirit.” 
Pope  Siricius  (Epist.  I.  cc.  9,  10)  had,  before 
that  (a.d.  385-398),  regulated  the  several  periods 
of  years  during  which  such  should  remain  suc- 
cessively in  each  order  of  clergy.  And  Cone. 
Emerit.  a.d.  666,  can.  18,  bids  the  “ parochiani 
presbyteri  ” choose  promising  young  people,  and 
“ de  ecclesiae  suae  familia  clericos  sibi  faciant.” 
Nor  was  this  restricted  to  young  people  with 
their  parents’  consent.  Setting  aside  special 
occupations,  &c.,  which  constituted  a disqualifi- 
cation for  holy  orders  altogether,  it  was  open  to 
older  men  also  to  offer  themselves  for  the  mi- 
nistry ; but  under  certain  couditions,  in  order  to 
ensure  purity  of  motive.  Pope  Siricius  (as  above) 
permits  the  “ aetate  jam  grandaevus  ” to  hasten 
“ ex  laico  ad  sacram  militiam  pervenire ;”  but 
he  is  only  to  obtain  the  presbyterate  or  epis- 
copate “ accessu  temporum,  ...  si  eum  cleri  ac 
plebis  vocarit  electio.”  A couple  of  centuries 
later,  Gregory  the  Great  required  in  like  case  a 
probation  in  a monastery  (Jo.  Diac.  lib.  ii.  c.  16). 
The  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  869  (can.  5), 
prohibited  only  those  (of  senatorial  rank  or  other 
worldly  occupation)  who  sought  to  be  tonsured 
from  ambitious  or  worldly  motives,  expressly 


excepting  others  of  a different  temper.  And 
canons  like  those  of  the  Council  of  Rouen  in  1072 
must  be  understood  with  a like  exception,  which 
sentence  those  “ clerici  ” to  be  deposed  “ qui  non 
electi  nec  vocati  aut  nesciente  episcopo  sacris 
ordinibus  se  intromittunt.”  In  short,  the  words 
of  Hincmar  express  the  Church’s  view  of  the 
subject,  who  praises  certain  clergy,  who  “ non 
importune  ad  ordinationem  . . . se  ingesserunt . . . 
sed  electi  et  vocati  obedierunt”  (Hincm.  Epist. 
ad  Nicolaum  Papam , Opp.  ii.  308) ; and  these  of 
St.  Augustin,  “ Honor  te  quaerere  debet,  non 
ipsum  tu  ” (Horn.  13,  in  Quinquaginta),  proceed- 
ing to  quote  the  parable  about  taking  the  lowest 
room.  See  also  St.  Chrys.  De  Sacerd.  i.  3,  and 
in  1 Tim.,  Horn.  1.  The  call  to  the  ministry,  then, 
in  the  earlier  Church,  meant,  in  the  case  of  the 
ministry  in  general,  the  invitation,  approaching 
to  a command,  of  the  bishop  ; but  this  might  be 
anticipated,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the  vo- 
luntary offering  of  himself  by  the  candidate  ; 
if  possible,  in  his  youth,  but  allowably  at  any 
age.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  orders,  it  was  or 
ought  to  have  been  the  outward  call  of  the 
rightful  patrons  (so  to  call  them)  of  the  parish 
or  diocese.  Who  occupied  this  position  in  respect 
to  presbyters  or  to  bishops  at  successive  periods, 
will  be  found  under  Bishop,  Priest;  but  the 
bishop  did  so  primarily  and  properly,  and  of 
course  had  in  every  case  and  always  the  right 
of  examination  and  (if  he  thought  good)  rejection, 
when  it  came  to  the  question  of  ordination.  The 
inward  call  of  later  days — i.  e.  the  self-devotion 
of  the  candidate  himself  in  real  sincerity  and 
earnestness — was  assumed  throughout.  And  all. 
regulations  on  the  subject  tended  to  sift  and  test 
the  reality  of  that  inward  call.  (Thomassin, 
De  Benef.  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  cc.  23,  sq.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

CALLICULAE.  Ornaments  for  the  alb  or 
white  tunic,  made  either  of  some  richly-coloured 
stuff  or  of  metal.  Examples  of  these  may  be  seen 
in  Perret,  Catacomhes  de  Rome , ii.  pi.  7 ; and  in 
Garrucci,  Vetri  ornati,  vi.  5,  xxv.  4.  For  further 
particulars  see  Martiguy,  Diet,  des  Ant.Chre't.,  and 
Ducange,  Glossarium  in  voc.  [W.  B.  M.] 

CALLINICUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Apollonia 
under  Decius,  is  commemorated  Jan.  28  (Mart. 
Usuardi)  ; July  29  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

2.  Commemorated  Dec.  14  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

CALLISTE,  with  her  brothers,  martyr,  is 
commemorated  Sept.  1 (Cal.  Byzant.').  [C.] 

CALLISTRATUS  and  the  forty-nine  martyrs 
(a.d.  288)  are  commemorated  July  1 (Cal.  Ar- 
men.)] Sept.  27  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

CALLISTUS.  (1)  With  Carisius  and  seven 
others,  martyrs  at  Corinth,  commemorated  April 
16  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2),  or  CALIXTUS,  pope,  martyr  at  Rome, 
an.  223,  commemorated  Oct.  14  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Bedae,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CALLOCERUS,  or  CALOCERUS,  eunuch, 
martyr,  commemorated  May  19  (Kal.  Bucher., 
Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi);  Feb.  11  (Mart. 
Bedae).  [C.] 

CALOYERS.  The  monks  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  word  is  derived  either  from  KaXos 
and  yrjpas,  or,  more  probably  from  naXos  and 
yepwv,  signifying  a good  old  age.  Applied  at 
| first  to  the  elder  monks  exclusively,  it  soon 
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became  the  common  designation  of  all.  (Suicer. 
Thesaur.  s.  v.,  cf.  Pallad.  Hist.  Laus.  ciii.  ko.\os, 
where  Innocentius  is  called  6 kol\os  yepccu). 
These  Eastern  monks  have  preserved  from  the 
first,  with  characteristic  tenacity,  the  Rule  of 
St.  Basil.  Thus  their  fastings  are  more  frequent 
and  more  rigorous  than  those  in  Western  Chris- 
tendom. Their  offices  too  are  more  lengthy; 
but  partly  from  this  very  circumstance,  and 
partly  from  the  office-books  being  very  costly, 
some  are  not  infrequently  omitted  (Helyot. 
Hist,  des  Ordres  Belig.  I.  xix.  6).  They  are 
divided,  like  their  Western  brethren,  into  three 
kinds,  Caenobitae , dwelling  together  under  one 
roof ; Anachoretae , scattered  round  the  several 
monasteries  and  resorting  thither  for  solemn  ser- 
vices on  festivals,  &c. ; and  Eremitae , or  solitary 
recluses.  The  Caenobitae,  or  monks  proper,  are 
again  subdivided  into  Archarii,  novices ; Micro- 
schemi;  and  Megaloschemi , the  highest  grade 
(Helyot.  I.  xix.). 

The  “Hours”  observed  by  the  Caloyers  are 
much  the  same  as  those  in  the  West,  being,  in 
fact,  derived  from  a common  source.  After  a 
prolonged  service  at  midnight  they  sleep  from 
2 a.m.  to  5 a.m.  Then  a service  corresponding 
to  matins,  lauds,  and  prime,  the  last  portion  of 
which  is  simultaneous  with  sunrise.  After  an 
interval  spent  in  their  cells,  they  meet  again  at 
9 a.m.  for  tierce,  sext,  and  mass.  At  mid-day 
dinner,  with  the  usual  lections,  in  the  refectory. 
At  4 p.m.  vespers ; at  6 p.m.  supper,  followed  by 
the  air68eiirvov,  a sort  of  compline  ; at  8 p.m.  to 
bed  (Helyot.  I.  xix.). 

They  have  four  especial  seasons  of  fasting  in 
the  year,  and  their  abstinence,  as  has  been  said 
already,  is  more  severe  than  in  Western  climes. 
Besides  Lent,  as  in  the  West,  there  are  the  “Fast 
of  the  Apostles,”  commencing  on  the  8th  day 
after  Whitsunday,  and  lasting  about  3 weeks ; 
the  “Fast  of  the  Assumption,”  lasting  14  days; 
and  “ Advent  ” (Helyot.  I.  xix.). 

Their  robes,  more  flowing  and  voluminous  than 
those  of  Western  Orders,  are  marked  on  the  cape 
with  the  Cross,  and  with  the  letters  IC.  XC.  NC. 
(Jesus  Christus  Vincit).  The  tonsure  extends 
all  over  the  head;  but  they  wear  beards  (cf. 
Mab.  Ann.  I.  xv.  32).  (Helyot.  I.  xix.).  Nu- 
merous lay  brothers  are  attached  to  each  monas- 
tery, for  the  field  work ; and  considerable  taxes 
are  collected  from  each  by  the  “ exarchs  ” or 
visitors,  for  the  Patriarch  (Helyot.  I.  xix.). 

The  greatest  of  the  Asiatic  monasteries  is  on 
Mt.  Sinai,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Justinian,  and 
renowned  as  the  residence  of  St.  Athanasius  of 
Mt.  Sinai,  and  of  St.  John  Climacus,  whose  name 
figures  in  Western  Hagiologies  also.  Here,  as  at 
Mt.  Casino,  the  abbat  exercises  a large  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction:  he  is  archbishop  ex  officio.  As 
a precaution  against  Arabs  there  are  no  doors, 
and*the  only  gateway  is  blocked  up.  Provisions 
and  pilgrims,  &c.,  are  all  drawn  up  in  a basket 
to  the  window.  In  Europe  there  are  several 
monasteries ; among  which  that  of  St.  Sabas,  in 
the  wilderness  near  Bethlehem,  and  those  on  the 
isles  in  the  Levant  are  famous.  But  the  greatest 
are  those  on  Mt.  Athos,  where  the  peninsula  is 
entirely  and  exclusively  occupied  by  the  “Ca- 
loyers ” (Helyot.  I.).  [I.  G.  S.] 

CALUMNIES  AGAINST  THE  CHRIS- 
TIANS. It  was  hardly  possible  that  a new 


society  like  the  Christian  Church  should  escape 
misrepresentations.  It  had  enemies  on  all  sides. 
It  offended  men  by  presenting  a higher  standard 
of  purity  than  their  own,  and  they  revenged 
themselves  by  imputing  to  it  their  own  impurity. 
The  secrecy  that  attended  some  portions  of  its 
life  or  worship  gave  rise  to  suspicions.  Other 
societies,  heretical  or  fantastic,  which  were  popu- 
larly identified  with  it,  brought  upon  it  the  dis- 
credit to  which  their  defects  made  them  liable. 
Popular  credulity  was  ready  to  accept  any  sensa- 
tional tale  of  horror  which  malice  or  ignorance 
might  suggest.  The  result  was  that  the  popular 
feeling  of  dislike  took  definite  shape,  and  that 
the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  the  first 
three  centuries  were  stimulated  by  the  general 
belief  that  they  were  guilty  of  crimes  which 
made  them  enemies  of  the  human  race.  But 
over  and  above  these  influences,  there  was  also, 
if  we  may  trust  the  statements  of  many  early 
Christian  writers,  a system  of  calumny,  organised 
and  deliberate,  of  which  the  Jews  were  the  chief 
propagators.  Envoys  ( o.tt6(Tto\oi ) were  sent  from 
Jerusalem  with  circular  letters  to  the  synagogues 
throughout  the  empire,  and  these  became  centres 
from  which  the  false  reports  were  disseminated 
among  the  heathen  (Just.  M.  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
c.  17,  p.  234  ; Euseb.  in  Esaiantr,  xviii.  1,  p.  424). 
They  spread  the  charge  of  Atheism,  which  was 
so  large  an  element  in  the  accusations  to  which 
Christians  were  exposed,  and  were  active,  as  in 
the  case  of  Polycarp,  in  stirring  up  the  multi- 
tude ( Epist . Smyrn.  9 ; Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
1).  The  calumnies  in  question  are,  of  course, 
the  chief  subject-matter  of  the  Apologetic  trea- 
tises of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  Of  these, 
the  treatise  of  Tertullian,  ad  Nationes , as  bemcr 
addressed,  not,  like  his  Apologies , to  emperors 
and  proconsuls,  but  to  the  Gentiles  at  large,  is 
perhaps,  the  most  exhaustive.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  deal  with  the  chief  charges  singly. 

(1.)  The  Agapae  and  the  more  sacred  Suppef 
which  was  at  first  connected  with  them,  fur- 
nished material  for  some  of  the  more  horrible 
charges.  “Thyesteian  banquets  and  Oedipodean 
incest  ” became  bye-words  of  reproach  (Athenag. 
Apol.  c.  4)  side  by  side  with  that  of  Atheism. 
When  they  met,  it  was  said,  an  infant  was 
brought  in,  covered  with  flour,  and  then  stabbed 
to  death  by  a new  convert,  who  was  thus  initi- 
ated in  the  mysteries.  The  others  then  ate  the 
flesh  and  licked  up  the  blood.  This  was  the 
sacrifice  by  which  they  were  bound  together 
(Tertull.  ad  Nat.  i.  15 ; Apol.  c.  8 ; Minuc. 
Felix,  Octav.  c.  9).  Two  sources  of  this  mon- 
strous statement  may  be  assigned  with  some  pro- 
bability. (a)  To  drink  of  human  blood  had  actually 
been  made,  as  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catilina,  a 
bond  of  union  in  a common  crime  (Sallust,  Cat  'd. 
c.  22),  and  the  blood,  it  was  said,  was  that  of  a 
slaughtered  child  (Dio.  Cass,  xxxvii.  30).  It 
had  entered  into  the  popular  imagination  as  one 
of  the  horrors  of  a secret  conspiracy.  Christians 
were  regarded  as  members  of  a secret  society, 
conspiring  together  for  the  downfal  of  the  re- 
ligion and  polity  of  the  empire.  It  was  natural 
to  think  that  they  had  like  rites  of  initiation. 
(6)  The  language  of  devout  Christians  as  to  the 
Supper  of  which  they  partook  would  tend  to  con- 
firm, even  if  it  did  not  originate,  the  belief.  It 
was  not  common  bread  or  common  wine  which 
they  ate  and  drank  but  Flesh  and  Blood.  By 
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participation  in  that  flesh  and  blood  they  be- 
came members  of  one  body.  It  is  singular,  how- 
ever, that  the  Apologists  do  not  meet  the  charge 
with  this  explanation,  but  confine  themselves 
(/.  c.)  to  dwelling  on  the  incredibility  of  such 
charges,  on  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port them.  Their  unwillingness  to  expose  the 
mysteries  of  their  faith  to  the  scorn  of 
the  heathen  was,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  the 
cause  of  this  reticence. 

(2.)  Next  in  order  came  the  charge  of  im- 
purity. When  the  members  of  a Christian 
Church  met,  men  and  women,  it  was  at  night. 
A lamp  gave  light  to  the  room,  and  to  its  stand 
a dog  was  fastened.  After  they  had  supped 
and  were  hot  with  wine,  meat  was  thrown 
to  the  dog  so  as  to  make  him  overthrow  the 
lamp-stand  in  his  struggles  to  get  at  it,  and 
then  the  darkness  witnessed  a scene  of  shameless 
and  unbridled  lust,  in  which  all  laws  of  nature 
were  set  at  nought  (Tertull.  Apol.  c.  8 ; ad 
Nat.  c.  16;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  7-15;  Origen,  c. 
Cels.  vi.  27 ; Minuc.  Felix  c.  9).  Here,  too,  we 
may  trace  the  calumny  to  two  main  sources, 
(a)  In  the  Bacchanalia  and  other  secret  mys- 
teries, revelations  of  which  had  from  time  to 
time  stax*tled  the  Roman  world  (comp.  Livy, 
xxxix.  13  for  those  of  B.C.  185),  turpitude  of 
this  kind  had  been  but  too  common.  Men  of 
prurient  imaginations  imputed  it  even  where  the 
lives  of  the  accused  were  in  flagrant  contradic- 
tion to  it.  (6)  The  name  of  the  Agapae,  inter- 
preted as  such  men  would  interpret  it,  was  sure 
to  strengthen  the  suspicion.  They  could  form 
no  other  notion  of  a “ love-feast  ” held  at  night. 
It  may  be  that  the  “ holy  kiss,”  the  “ kiss  of 
peace,”  which  entered  into  the  early  ritual  of 
the  Eucharist,  was  distorted  in  the  same  way ; 
and  that  the  names  of  “ brother  ” and  “ sister  ” 
by  which  Christians  spoke  of  each  other  were 
associated  with  the  thought  that  the  intercourse 
which  was  assumed  to  take  place  was  incestuous 
in  its  nature  (Minuc.  Felix,  /.  c.).  (c)  It  seems 

probable  that  in  some  cases  abuses  of  this  kind 
did  actually  exist  in  the  Agapae.  [Agapae.] 
They  became  conspicuous  for  licence  and  revelry. 
The  language  of  the  later  Apostolical  Epistles 
(2  Pet.  ii.  13,  Jude  v.  12)  shows  that  excesses 
had  occurred  even  then.  The  followers  of  Car- 
pocrates  followed  in  the  same  line,  and  are  said 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  2-4,  p.  185), 
and  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iv.  7,  § 5)  to  have  been 
guilty  in  their  Agapae  of  practices  identical  with 
those  which  were  popularly  imputed  to  the 
Christians  at  large. 

(3.)  The  charge  of  Atheism  was  natural  enough 
as  against  those  who  held  aloof  from  all  temples 
and  altars,  and,  though  it  was  a formidable 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  their  persecutors,  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  a distinct  calumny.  Still 
less  can  we  group  under  that  head  the  accusa- 
tion that  they  worshipped  one  who  had  died  a 
malefactor’s  death,  though  this  too  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  downward  was  a frequent 
topic  of  reproach  (Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  63 ; Justin 
M.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  93 ; Minuc.  Fel.  p.  86). 
It  was  not  strange  either  that  the  reverential 
use  which  the  Christians  of  the  2nd  century 
made  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  lead  to  the 
notion  that  they  worshipped  the  cross  itself. 
We  may  wonder  rather  that  the  Apologist  who 
Epeaks  of  the  accusation  should  be  content  almost 


to  admit  the  fact  without  any  explanation,  and 
to  retort  with  the  argument  that  the  framework 
scaffolding  of  most  of  the  idols  before  which  the 
Gentiles  bowed  down  exhibited  the  same  form 
(Tertull.  Apol.  c.  16).  We  enter  upon  the  region 
of  distinct  slander,  however,  when  we  come 
across  statements  of  another  kind,  as  to  the 
objects  of  Christian  adoration.  Of  these  the 
most  astounding  is  that  they  worshipped  their 
God  under  the  mysterious  form  of  a man  with 
an  ass’s  head.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a 
charge  should  have  been  thought  even  to  need 
denial,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  was  at  one 
time  widely  received.  Tertullian  (Apol.  c.  16  ad 
Nat.  c.  11)  speaks  of  a caricature  exhibiting  such 
a form,  with  the  inscription  “ The  God  of  the 
Christians” — ONOKOITES.*  And  a picture  an- 
swering to  this  description  has  actually  been 
found  on  a wall  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  on 
the  Palatine  Hill.  A man  is  represented  as 
offering  homage  to  a figure  with  an  ass’s  head, 
and  underneath  is  the  inscription  AAEXAMEN02 
2EBETE  (for  2EBETAI)  0EON.  The  fragment 
is  now  in  the  Kircher  Museum,  and  exhibits  the 
lowest  style  of  art,  such  as  might  be  found  in 
a boy-artisan  bent  on  holding  up  some  fellow- 
workman  to  ridicule.b  It  has  to  be  noted  that 
this  was  but  the  transfer  to  the  Christians  of  an 
old  charge  against  the  Jews,  and  that  there  it 
was  connected  with  the  tradition  that  it  was 
through  the  wild  asses  of  the  desert  that  the 
Jews  had  been  led  to  find  water  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Tacit.  Hist.  v.  3). 

(4.)  The  belief  that  Christians  were  worship- 
pers of  the  sun  obtained  even  a wider  currency, 
and  had  more  plausibility  (Tertull.  Apol.  c.  16, 
Just.  M.  Apol.  i.  68).  They  met  together  on 
the  day  which  was  more  and  more  generally 
known  as  the  Dies  Solis.  They  began  at  an 
early  period  to  manifest  a symbolic  reverence 
for  the  East;  and  these  acts,  together  with 
the  language  in  which  they  spoke  of  Christ  as 
the  true  light,  and  of  themselves  as  “ children 
of  light,”  would  naturally  be  interpreted  as  acts 
of  adoration  to  the  luminary  itself.  With  this 
we  may  perhaps  connect  the  singular  statement 
ascribed  to  Hadrian  that  they  were  also  worship- 
pers of  Serapis  (Yopiscus,  Hist.  Aug.  p.  719). 
This,  however,  never  rose  to  the  rank  of  a popu- 
lar calumny,  and  seems  to  have  had  its  beginning 
and  end  in  the  fantastic  eclecticism  of  that  em- 
peror, who  identified  Serapis  with  the  sun,  and 
so  reproduced  the  current  belief  under  this  form. 

(5.)  It  was  also  reported  that  the  members  of 
the  new  sect  worshipped  their  priests  with  an 
adoration  which  had  in  it  something  of  a phallic 
character  (“Alii  eos  ferunt  ipsius  anstititis  ac 
sacerdotis  colere  genitalia,”  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav. 
c.  9).  In  this  case,  as  in  the  charge  of  immoral 
excesses,  we  have  probably  the  interpretation 
given  by  impure  minds  to  acts  in  themselves 
blameless.  Penitents  came  to  the  presbytery  of 
the  church  to  confess  their  sins,  and  knelt  before 
them  as  they  sat,  and  this  attitude  may  have 
suggested  the  revolting  calumny  to  those  who 
could  see  in  it  nothing  but  an  act  of  adoration. 

(6.)  Over  and  above  all  specific  charges  there 


a The  word  was  probably  meant  to  signify  “ Ass-bom.” 
Another  reading  is  Onochoketes,  as  if  parodying 
’Ai/axwprjrrjs,  and  conveying  the  notion  of  Ass-hermit, 
b See  the  woodcut  under  Cuccifix. 
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was  the  dislike  which  men  felt  to  a society  so 
utterly  unlike  their  own.  These  men  who  lived 
apart  from  the  world  were  a lucifuga  natio.  They 
were  infructuosi  in  negotiis.  They  were  guilty 
of  treason  because  they  would  not  offer  sacrifice 
for  the  emperors,  and  looked  for  the  advent  of 
another  kingdom.  They  were  ignorant,  rude, 
uncultivated,  and  yet  they  set  themselves  up 
above  the  wisest  sages.  They  led  men  to  a dark 
fatalism  by  ascribing  to  God  all  their  power  to 
act  (Tertull.  Apol.  35-42).  They  showed  a de- 
fiant obstinacy  in  their  resistance,  even  to  death, 
to  the  commands  of  civil  magistrates  (Marc. 
Aurel.  xi.  3).  [E.  H.  P.] 

CALUMNY.  [Detraction  ; Slander.] 

CAMBEICUM  CONCILIUM,  a.d.  465,  is 
a fiction,  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
&c.  [A.  W.  H.] 

CAMELAUCIUM.  A covering  for  the  head, 
in  use  chiefly  in  the  East,  of  very  unsettled 
orthography.  We  find  camelaucum,  camelaucus, 
calamaucum , and  in  Greek  Kag.T)\ai)Kiov  and 
KapeXavKiov.  It  appears  to  have  been  a round 
cap  with  ear-flaps  of  fur, 
originally  camel’s  hair  if 
the  ordinary  etymology  is 
to  be  accepted,  or  wodl,  and 
sometimes  adorned  with 
gems.  The  form  and  name 
being  preserved,  it  some- 
times became  a helmet  and 
was  worn  in  battle.  We 
Cameiauciom.  find  {t  adopted  both  by 
royal  personages  and  by 
ecclesiastics.  The  head-covering  taken  from 

Totila  when  killed,  a.d.  552,  and  presented  to 
Justinian,  is  called  by  Theophanes  ( Chron . p.  193) 
Kag.ir)\avKiov  SiaXidov.  Constantine  the  Great 
appears  on  his  triumphal  arch  at  Rome  similarly 
attired.  [See  Crown.]  Ferrario  ( Costumi , 

Europa  (Rs)  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pi.  30),  and  Constan- 
tine Porphyr.  ( de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  13)  describe  by 
the  same  name  the  sacred  caps,  preserved  at 
the  high-altar  of  St.  Sophia’s,  traditionally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  sent  by  an  angel’s  hands 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  and  used  in  the  coro- 
nation of  the  emperors  of  the  East. 

Its  ecclesiastical  use  in  the  East  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  monastic  orders. 
Goar  ( Eucholog.  p.  156)  tells  us  that  the  mitre 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Constantinople  had  this 
name  only  when  he  was  taken  from  the  monastic 
ramrs.  It  is  defined  by  Allatius  (de  utrius- 
que  Eccl.  Consens.  lib.  iii.  c.  viii.  no.  12,  apud 
Ducange),  as  a round  woollen  cap  worn  by 
monks.  It  was  worn  by  Armenian  bishops  when 
officiating  at  the  altar  (ib.,  Isaac  Invectio  secunda 
in  Armen,  p.  414).  [Mitre.] 

Fuller  particulars  and  authorities  may  be 
found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossary  of 
Ducange.  For  its  form,  Ferrario  u.s .,  Goar, 
Eucholog,  p.  156,  and  the  plates  prefixed  to 
Ducange’s  Gloss.  Med.  et  Iinf.  Graec.  may  be  con- 
sulted. [E.  V.] 

CAMERA  PARAMENTI.  [Sacristy.] 

CAMISIA.  (Hence  the  Ital.  ‘ Camicia  * a 
shirt,  and  ‘ Camice  ’ an  alb  ; Sp.  ‘ Camisa ; ’ and 
the  Fr.  1 Chemise,’  in  Languedoc  ‘ Camise.’)  St. 
Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Fabiolam),  in  describing  the 
vestments  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  (“  Volo  pro 
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legentis  facilitate  abuti  sermone  mlgato.  Solent 
militantes  habere  lineas  quas  camisias  vocant 
sic  aptas  membris  et  astrictas  corponbus  lit 
expediti  sint  vel  ad  cursum  vel  ad  praelia,”  &t\), 
and  a scholiast  on  Lucan  (suilarum  est  genus  ves- 
timentiquod  vulgo  camisia  dicitur,id  est  interula) 
speak  of  this  word  as  belonging  to  the  lingua 
vulgaris.  St.  Jerome’s  description  shews  it  to 
have  been  a shirt  fitted  to  the  body  so  as  to 
admit  of  active  exertion  of  the  limbs,  which  was 
not  the  case  with  the  flowing  garments  worn  by 
the  more  wealthy  in  ordinary  life.  St.  Isidore 
( Orig . xix.  22,  29)  derives  the  word  “a  camis” 
(“  quod  in  his  dormimus  in  camis,  id  est  in  stratis 
nostris  ”).  With  him  it  is  a night-shirt  or  bed- 
gown. The  word  ‘ cama  ’ still  retains  the 
meaning  of  a ‘ bed  ’ in  the  Spanish  language,  to 
which  St.  Isidore,  himself  a Spaniard,  seems  to 
refer.  The  Arabic  ‘ kamis  ’ is  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  Spanish  ‘ camisa.’  See  further 
references  in  Menage,  Diet.  Etym.  ‘Chemise,’  and 
in  Ducange,  Glossarium,  ‘ camisia.’  [W.  B.  M.] 

CAMPAGAE.  (Other  forms  of  the  same  word 
are  Campacus,  Gambacus,  Campobus.)  A kind  of 
ornamented  shoe  worn  by  emperors  and  kings 
(Trebellius,  in  Gallieno ; Capitolinus,  in  Maxi- 
min.  Jun.)  and  by  various  officers  of  state  (“  prae  • 
toribus  Palatinis  et  quibusvis  aliis : ” cf.  Ducange, 
in  voc.').  At  a later  period  they  were  worn  by 
the  higher  ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  and  by  others 
elsewhere,  but  in  disregard  of  the  special  privi- 
leges claimed  in  regard  of  the  se  by  Roman  autho- 
rities. Gregor.  Magnus,  Ep.  vii.  indict,  i.  ep.  28. 
“ Pervenit  ad  nos,”  &c.  [W.  B.  M.] 

CAMP  AN  A.  [Bell.] 

CAMPANARIUS.  The  special  office  of 
Campanarius , or  bell-ringer,  in  a church  is  per- 
. haps  not  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the  first 
eight  centuries.  See,  however,  the  so-called 
Excerpta  Egberti , c.  2,  and  the  Leges  Presbyt. 
Northumbr.  c.  36. 

In  more  ancient  times  the  duty  of  ringing  the 
bells  at  the  proper  seasons  seems  to  have  been 
laid  upon  the  priests  themselves  ( Capitulare 
Episcop.  c.  8 ; Capit.  Caroli  Mogni , lib.  vi.  c.- 
168).  To  the  same  effect  Amalarius  (de  Div. 
Off.  iii.  1)  says,  speaking  of  the  ringing  of  bells, 
“ne  despiciat  presbyter  hoc  opus  agex*e.”  (Du- 
cange s.  vv.  Campanum,  Campanarius.')  In  later 
times  the  Ostiarius  was  the  bell-ringer  (Martene 
de  Pit.  Eccl.  ii.  18,  ed.  1783).  [C.] 

CAMPANILE.  [Belfry:  Tower.] 

CAMPIO,  “ champion  ” : one  whose  profes- 
sion it  was  to  fight  for  another  in  cases  where 
single  combat  was  permitted  by  law  to  decide 
the  x'ight  “ in  campo  duellum  exercens.”  People 
were  allowed  their  advocate  in  court,  and  their 
champion  in  the  field.  But  the  latter  was  a 
mediaeval  institution,  and  thei*efox*e  beyond  our 
limits.  He  was  a superior  personage  to  the 
gladiator  of  old  Rome,  so  far  in  that  he  fought, 
not  for  a mex*e  display  of  brute  force,  but  for 
the  txdumph  of  justice.  See  Du  Cange,  Hoff- 
mann, Spelman,  and  Blount,  s.  v.  [B.  S.] 

CANA,  MIRACLE  OF.  Representations 
of  this  miracle  frequently  present  themselves 
in  Christian  art.  It  was  early  supposed  to  be 
typical  of  the  Eucharist ; indeed,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  so  far  back  as  the  2nd  century,  looks 
on  the  change  of  the  water  as  figurative  of  the 
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grace  comnmnicated  in  baptism  (Comment,  in 
Evang.  lib.  iv.).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech. 
xxii.  11)  says  it  represents  the  change  ot  the 
wine  into  the  blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist ; 
and  this  idea  has  been  applied  with  eager  incon- 
sequence to  the  support  of  the  lull  dogma  ot 
transubstantiation.  The  miracle  is  represented 
on  an  ivory,  published  by  Mamachi,  Bottari,  and 
Gori,  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  ot 
the  covering  of  a throne  belonging  to  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  and  is  referred  to  the  7th  century. 
Bandini  (In  Tabulam  eburneam  Observations , 4to. 
Florentine,  1746)  gives  a plate  of  it:  and  the 
present  writer  saw  it  in  the  Duomo  of  Ravenna 
in  1871.  See  woodcut. 


In  Bottari,  taw.  xix.  and  xxxii.,  our  Saviour, 
wearing  the  ordinary  tunic,  and  toga  over  it, 
touches  or  points  respectively  to  three  and 
two  vessels  with  a rod.  In  tav.  li.  five  jars  are 
given,  as  also  in  ixxxviii. ; four  in  tav.  lxxxix. 
The  vessels  or  hydriae  are  of  different,  and  gene- 
rally humble  forms,  on  these  sarcophagi.  Bottari 
remarks  that  the  sculptors  may  have  been  ham- 
pered by  knowing  the  wateiwessels  to  have 
been  large,  containing  a “ metretes.”  But  those 
on  Bandini’s  ivory  are  gracefully-shaped  am- 
phorae. Here  the  Lord  bears  a Greek  cross  on  a 
staff,  and  motions  with  the  other  hand  to  the 
bridegroom,  or  a servant,  who  is  carrying  a cup 
to  the  master  of  the  feast,  gazing  steadily  at  it, 
and  extending  his  left  hand  towards  the  Saviour. 
The  first-quoted  of  these  plates  (xix.  and  xxxii.) 
of  Bottari’s  are  from  sarcophagi  found  in  the 
Vatican,  and  of  high  merit  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  The  later  ones,  not  much  inferior,  are 
from  the  cemetery  of  Lucina,  in  the  Callixtine 
catacomb,  or  from  a sarcophagus  dug  up  in  1607, 
in  preparing  foundations  for  the  Capella  Borghese 
at  Sta.  Mai-ia  Maggiore.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CANCELLI  ( Podium,  Pectoralia,  Meniana  ; 
KtyfcMSes,  ApinpaicTa,  Kayy  e\ot,  KayrcePiAoi, 
KayKfWa).  These  words  are  applied  to  a par- 
tition formed  of  open  work  in  wood  or  iron,  or 


even  of  stone  (Fapias,  in  Ducange.  s.  v.  Caneello$\ 
especially  to  the  open-work  screen  or  grating 
which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  the  sanctuary  from  the  choir.  Euse- 
bius (Hist.  Eccl.  x.  4,  s.  44),  after  describing  the 
thrones  of  the  irpbtbpoi  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  great  church  at  Tyre,  the  benches  (seem- 
ingly) for  the  rest  of  the  clerks,  and  the  altar 
or  sanctuary,  says,  “ These  again,  that  they  might 
be  inaccessible  to  the  laity,  he  enclosed  with 
wooden  gratings,  wrought  with  so  delicate  an 
art  as  to  be  a wondev  to  behold.”  These  cancelli 
seem  to  have  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  clergy.  Compare  Church. 

St.  Ambrose  is  said  (Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  vii. 
25,  317)  to  have  excluded  the  emperors  from 
the  sanctuary,  and  to  have  assigned  them  a place 
just  outside  the  rails  which  enclosed  it  (7 rpb  rCov 
Spv<pa ktuv  tov  ieparelov).  Here  the  Uparetoi > 
seems  to  correspond  with  what  we  call  the 
chancel,  including  the  whole  of  the  space  as* 
signed  to  the  clergy,  and  not  merely  the  sanc- 
tuary ; for  the  emperor’s  position  is  said  to 
indicate  his  precedence  among  the  people,  and  his 
inferiority  to  the  clergy.  The  rail  seems  to  have 
been,  in  short,  a chancel-screen  rather  than  an 
altar-rail. 

Cyprian,  in  the  Life  of  Caesarius  of  Arles 
(Acta  SS.  Bcned.  saec.  i.  App.)  says  that  the 
saint  did  not  hesitate  to  give  for  the  redemption 
of  captives  things  belonging  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament,  as  chalices  and  censers, 
and  even  took  down  the  silver  ornaments  from 
the  cancelli.  In  this  case,  the  context  suggests 
that  the  cancelli  were  near  the  altar.  Paul 
Warnefrid  (He  Episcop.  Metens.  in  Pertz, 
Monum.  German,  ii.  266)  says  that  Chrodegang 
caused  to  be  made  a church  in  honour  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  his  altar,  and  cancelli , and  a pres- 
bytery, where  again  the  rail  or  grating  seems  to 
have  been  the  enclosure  of  the  altar. 

Athanasius  (Epistola  ad  Orthodoxos,  Opp.  i. 
646)  speaks  of  the  KayneXot  of  a church  as 
among  the  things  destroyed  by  Arian  fury. 

Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  in  the  Life  of  Euthymius 
(t  673;  in  Acta  iSS.  Jan.  ii.  302  ff.),  tells  how  a 
Saracen,  leaning  on  the  screen  of  the  sanctuary 
(t$  Kayye\ro  tov  Upareiov)  while  the  offering 
was  being  made,  saw  fire  descend  from  heaven 
and  spread  itself  over  the  altar.  Here  the  screen 
clearly  enclosed  the  bema,  or  sanctuary,  and  ad- 
mitted of  the  altar  being  seen  from  without. 
And  again,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Sabas  (in  Cotelerius, 
Monum.  Eccl.  Graecae,  tom.  iii.),  he  speaks  of  the 
rails  of  the  sanctuary  (k.  tov  dvciacrT-ripiov). 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Rugae  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Liber  Pontifcalis  among  the 
presents  of  various  popes  to  Roman  churches  were 
cancellated  doors.  But  see  the  article. 

Germanus  of  Constantinople  a (Hist.  Eccl.  p. 
148,  ed.  Paris,  1560)  says  that  the  rails  (KayiceWa) 
mark  out  the  space  to  the  outside  of  which  the 
people  may  approach,  while  inside  is  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  accessible  only  to  the  priests.  Here  we 
must  conclude,  either  that  the  phrase  to  ayia 
tu>v  ayiwv  includes  choir  as  well  as  sanctuary, 
which  is  highly  improbable,  or  that  the  people 
entered  the  choir  at  any  rate  for  the  purpose  ot 
communicating.  Compare  Choir. 

a It  is  doubtful  whether  this  work  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Germanus  of  the  8th  century,  or  to  his  namesake 
of  the  12th. 
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Durandus  (. Rationale , i.  3,  35)  observes  that  in 
ancient,  times  the  enclosure  of  the  choir  was  not 
so  high  as  to  prevent  the  people  from  seeing  the 
clerks ; but  that  in  his  own  time  a curtain  or 
partition  was  generally  interposed  between  the 
clerks  and  the  people,  so  that  they  could  not  see 
each  other. 

Ducange’s  Glossary,  s.  v.  Cancellus ; Suicer’s 
Thesaurus , s.  vv.  SpixpaKrov,  KiyK\is , KayyeXa  ; 
Mabillon,  Comment.  Praev.  in  Ordinem  Rom. 
c.  20,  p.  cxxxvii.  [C.] 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  use  of  this  word  for  the 
lattice-work  protecting  the  altar  of  a church 
and  the  raised  area  on  which  it  stood,  Cun- 
celli  was  also  employed  to  designate  a railing 
round  a tomb.  We  find  it  used  in  this  sense  by 
Augustine  (e.g.  Serm.  de  Divers,  xxxi.,  de  Civit. 
Dei  xxii.  7,  &c. ; Gregory  of  Tours,  de  Mirac.  i. 
69  ; ii.  20,  46,  47  ; id.  Hist.  vi.  10,  where  thieves 
are  described  as  breaking  into  St.  Martin’s 
Church  at  Tours  by  raising  against  the  window 
of  the  apse  “ cancellum  qui  super  tumulum 
cujusdam  defuncti  erat  ”). 

Another  word  used  in  the  same  sense  from  the 
similarity  of  its  form  was  Cataracta,  Karap- 
pa.KTT)':,  11  a portcullis.”  The  letters  of  the 
legates  to  Pope  Hormisdas  relative  to  the  re- 
quest of  Justinian  for  some  relics  of  the  apostles 
speaks  of  the  “ secunda  cataracta.”  Labbe 
Cone.  iv.  1515 ; and  the  encyclic  of  Vigilius, 
Ep.  xv.  mentions  the  “ cataracta  Beati  Petri,” 
i.e.  the  iron  railing  surrounding  his  “confessio” 
(ib.  v.  330).  [E.  V.] 

CANDELABRUM.  [Corona  Lucis.] 

CANDIDA.  (1)  Wife  of  Artemius,  martyr 
at  Rome,  is  commemorated  June  6 (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  of  Rome,  is  commemorated  Aug.  29 
(Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CANDIDUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  is  com- 
memorated Feb.  2 (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  March  9 
(Mart.  Bedae);  March  11  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr,  one  of  the  Theban  Legion,  com- 
memorated Sept.  22  (Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome,  Oct.  3 (Mart.  Usuardi). 

CANDLE.  [Lights:  Taper.]  [C.] 

CANDLEMAS.  [Mary,  Festivals  of.] 
CANISTER,  or  CANISTRUM.  (1)  A 

basket  used  for  holding  consecrated  bread,  or 
perhaps  Eulogiae.  Compare  Arca.  St.  Jerome 
(Ep.  ad  Rustic,  c.  20),  speaking  of  the  practice 
among  Christians  in  his  day  of  carrying  home 
the  consecrated  elements  both  of  bread  and 
Avine,  uses  the  expression,  “ Qui  corpus  Domini 
in  canistro  vimineo  et  sanguinem  portat  in 
vitro ; ” from  which  it  appears  that  a wicker 
basket  was  used  for  holding  the  consecrated 
bread. 

This  passage  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  a 
fresco  discovered  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Cornelius  by 
Cavaliere  de’  Rossi.  This  represents  a fish  swim- 
ming in  the  water,  bearing  on  its  back  a basket 
having  on  the  top  several  small  loaves,  and  inside 
a red  object,  clearly  visible  through  the  wicker- 
work, which  seems  to  be  a small  glass  flask  of 
wine.  This  is  marked  in  the  engraving  by  a 
somewhat  darker  tint.  We  have  thus  the  Fish, 
the  well-known  symbol  of  the  Redeemer,  com- 
bined with  the  representation  of  the  sacred 
bread  and  wine. 


In  another  painting  of  the  same  cemetery  is 
I represented  a tripod  table,  on  which  are  laid 
j three  loaves  and  a fish,  and  round  which  are 
j placed  seA'en  baskets  full  of  loaves.  Here,  also, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  loaves  are  eucha- 
ristic,  either  as  being  the  ToaATes  actually  con- 
secrated, or  those  blessed  for  distribution  [Eu- 
logiae] (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Ant.  Chret. 
p.  246). 


Epiphanius  the  Presbyter  (in  Indiculo  ad 
Hormisd  im,  quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.  Canistrum ) 
says  that  certain  persons  proved  themselves  to 
be  heretics  by  the  very  fact  that  on  the  approach 
of  what  they  called  persecution,  i.e.  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  orthodox  Church,  they  con- 
secrated great  quantities  of  sacramental  bread, 
and  distributed  full  baskets  (canistra  plena)  to 
all,  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  com- 
munion. Ducange  refers  this  to  the  eulogiae  ; 
but  the  eulogiae  would  scarcely  have  been^ 
regarded  as  a substitute  for  communion,  and  the 
passage  may  probably  be  referred,  like  that  of 
St.  Jerome,  to  the  distribution  of  bread  actually 
consecrated. 

(2)  The  disk  or  tazza  placed  under  a lamp. 
This  sense  is  frequent  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis. 
For  instance,  Pope  Adrian  (772—795)  is  said  to 
have  given  to  a church  twelve  silver  canistri, 
weighing  thirty-six  pounds.  Leo  III.,  his  suc- 
cessor, gave  a silver  canister  with  its  chains, 
weighing  fifteen  pounds.  Gregory  IV.  gave  two 
canistra  of  nine  lights  (canistra  ennafodia  = ivvea- 
(purta ).  In  the  latter  case,  the  lights  were 
probably  distributed  round  the  circumference  of 
the  tazza.  (Ducange’s  Glossary,  s.v.).  [C.] 

CANON.  Kavuv,  a rule;  applied  ecclesias- 
tically to  many  Arery  diverse  things,  but  with  the 
one  notion  of  fixity  or  regularity  underlying  all 
of  them:  as — 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  as,  i.  themselves  a 
rule ; ii.  in  respect  to  the  rule  by  which  to  de- 
termine what  is  Holy  Scripture,  the  latter  being 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  first  applied  to 
them.  [Canonical  Books.] 

2.  The  Creed.  [Creed.] 

3.  The  Roll  of  the  clergy  in  a particular 
church  (o  iv  tu  KavSvi  = clergyman),  from  a 
time  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council  (can.  16,  17, 
19),  = 6 ayios  Kavciv  (Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341, 
can.  1),  KaTaA.o'yos  UpaTiu6s  (Can.  Apost.  14, 
50),  Albus  (Sidon.  Apollin.  lib.  vi.  ep.  8),  Matri- 
cula  (Cone.  Agath.  a.d.  506,  can.  2),  Tabula 
Clericorum  (St.  Aug.  Horn.  50  de  Div.~).  Hence 
Canonici,  and  Canonicae ; and  later  still,  Canons 
Secular  and  Canons  Regular.  [Canonici.] 

4.  The  rules,  either  im'ented  or  impro\red  by 
Eusebius  after  the  Monotessaron  of  Ammonius,’ 
for  ascertaining  the  parallel  passages  of  the  four 
Gospels. 

5.  Canon  Paschalis  = the  rule  for  finding 
Easter.  [Eastef.] 

6.  The  fixed  portion  of  the  Eucharistic  service. 
[Canon  of  the  Liturgy.] 
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7.  The  hymns  which  formed  invariable  por- 
tions of  services  in  the  Greek  office  books,  e.g. 
6 Me^as  Kai'wv,  Kavuv  6 rfjr  "Yipw<T(u:s,  Kauwv 
vtKpucuixos,  K uvores  'Avaaraai/xoi,  &c.  &c.  (Du 
Cange,  Meursius,  Suicer,  Cave.)  [Canon  of 
Odes.] 

8.  A Lectionary,  according  to  Gothofred  (see 
Bingham  XIII.  v.  6);  but  this  seems  doubtful. 

9.  A synodical  decree.  [Canon-law.] 

10.  A monastic  rule, — uavicv  t rjs  povax^uTjs 
woAiTfias  (Cave,  Diss.  in  fin.  Hist.  Litt.fi  So  also 
used  by  the  Pseudo-Egbert. 

11.  A Penitential  (Cave,  ib.fi  “Inciderein 
canona  ” came  to  mean  “ to  incur  penance  ” (Du 
Cange). 

12.  The  epithet  canonicae  was  also  applied 
to,— 

i.  The  Canonical  Letters  given  by  bishops  to 
the  faithful  who  travelled  to  another  diocese. 
[Epistolae.] 

ii.  The  Canonical  Hours  of  prayer.  [Hours.] 

iii.  “ Canonical  Pensions ,”  granted  to  a retired 
bishop  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  former  see. 
[Bishop;  Pension.] 

The  word  is  used  also,  politically,  of  an  ordi- 
nary as  opposed  to  an  extraordinary  tax  ; whence 
St.  Athanasius  speaks  of  himself  as  accused  of 
getting  a kclvwv  imposed  upon  Egypt  ( Apol . ii. 
Opp.  i.  178),  which  Sozomen  (vi.  21)  calls  (f>6pos: 
and  also  of  a pension  or  fixed  payment  (Du  Cange, 
Suicer).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CANON  LAW.  The  term  Canon  Law,  as 
commonly  used  at  the  present  day,  is  generally 
understood  to  relate  to  that  complex  system  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  which  grew  up  in 
the  Church  of  Pome  during  the  Middle  Ages.* 
Of  this  system,  however,  it  hardly  falls  within 
our  limits  to  speak.  The  Decretum  of  Gratian, 
which  is  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici,  was  not  drawn  up  until  the  12th 
century,  and  even  the  Decretals  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore,  which  form  to  so  large  an  extent  the 
basis  of  the  canon  law  of  Rome,  did  not  appear 
till  some  time  after  the  year  800.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  copfine  ourselves  to  the  earlier 
collections  of  church  law 

“ It  is  not  to  be  supposed  (says  Avliffe,  in 
his  Introduction  to  his  Parergon  Juris  Canonici ) 
that  the  communion  of  the  Church  could  long 
subsist  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  without 
some  other  laws  and  obligations,  holding  men  to 
peace  and  concord  among  themselves,  than  those 
contained  in  holy  writ ; considering  the  pride 
and  passions  of  men,  and  an  overweening  conceit 
of  their  own  particular  ways  in  point  of  Divine 
worship,  and  the  ceremonies  of  it.” 

The  earliest  approach  to  a lex  scripta  other 
than  and  beyond  the  Scriptures,  probably  con- 
sisted partly  of  letters  of  eminent  bishops  in 
reply  to  questions  put  to  them  on  disputed 
topics  (a  kind  of  “ responsa  prudentum  ”) — 
partly  of  traditional  maxims,  “ coutumes,”  as 
Bunsen  calls  them  ( Christianity  and  Mankind , 
vol.  ii.  421),  reduced  to  writing,  and  generally 
accepted,  with  or  without  synodical  sanction — 


8 It  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  provincial  canons 
and  constitutions  passed  by  domestic  synods  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  to  these  that  the  act  25  Hen.  8,  c.  19,  relates. 
But  these  also  belong  to  a time  subsequent  to  the  year 
80u,  and  do  not  therefore  fall  to  be  noticed  here. 


partly  of  decisions  of  local  councils,  in  which 
certain  neighbouring  dioceses  met  together  and 
agreed  upon  rules  for  their  observance  in  com- 
mon. 

The  so-called  apostolical  canons,  and  aposto- 
lical constitutions  [see  Apost.  Canons  and 
Apost.  Constitutions]  probably  contain  frag- 
ments derived  from  this  early  period.  The 
ancient  pieces  edited  in  Lagarde’s  Reliquiae  Juris 
Ecclesiastici  Antiquissimae,  and  in  Bickell’s 
Geschichte  des  Kirchenrechts , also  perhaps  reflect 
to  some  extent  the  state  of  things  at  a primitive 
stage,  with  more  or  less  of  subsequent  accretion 
and  interpolation. 

Eusebius  mentions  synods  or  meetings  of  the 
orthodox  on  the  subject  of  the  Easter  contro- 
versy as  early  as  the  close  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury (//.  E.  v.  23;  see  Bickell,  i.  38).  In  the 
3rd  century  like  assemblies  were  held  on  the 
question  of  baptism  by  heretics,  and  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  lapsi.  Of  letters  of  bishops  received 
as  having  weight  in  ecclesiastical  questions,  few 
or  none  remain  of  a very  early  date.  The  epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
hardly  fulfil  this  character,  and  the  pretended 
letters  of  early  popes  iu  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  De- 
cretals are  forgeries.  But  in  the  3rd  century  we 
have  a letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  one 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  w'hich  were  written  in 
reply  to  questions  put  to  them,  and  which  find  a 
place  in  the  Codex  Canonum  of  the  Greek  Church. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  similar  epistles  of 
other  bishops  may  have  exercised  more  or  less 
influence  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  infant 
churches  during  the  previous  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  pro- 
vincial councils  became  numerous.  Before  the 
year  325  we  have,  for  instance,  councils  at  Elvira, 
Arles,  Ancyra,  and  Neocaesarea.  Then  begins  the 
scries  of  general  councils,  that  of  Nice  being  the 
first,  followed,  in  381,  by  the  first  Council  of 
Constantinople,  minor  councils  having  been  held 
in  the  interim.  [Council.]  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  some  effort  was  now  made  to 
collect  the  laws  of  the  Church.  We  begin  with 
the  Eastern  Church. 

The  first  collection  of  which  we  hear  has  not 
come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  contained  at  first  only  the  canons  of 
Nice,  and  those  of  the  provincial  councils  of  An- 
cyra, Neocaesarea,  and  Gangra.  As  the  three 
last  mentioned  councils  were  connected  with 
the  diocese  of  Pontus,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
from  the  prominence  given  to  them,  that  the 
collection  originated  there. 

By  degrees  other  councils  were  added,  and  this 
Codex  Ecclesiae  Orientalis , thus  enlarged,  became 
a work  of  recognized  authority,  and  was  quoted 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  a.d.  Jus- 
tellus  edited  in  1619  a Codex  Canonum  Ecclesiae 
U nicer sae,  which  he  professed  to  be  the  collec- 
tion quoted  at  Chalcedon,  and  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  at  the  end 
of  the  4th  century.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
the  work  published  by  Justellus  contains  much 
additional  matter,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
exact  representation  of  the  early  form  of  the 
collections  in  question. b Subsequently  to 


b “ Notus  est  error  Justelli,  qui  codicem  suum  ca- 
nonum ecclesiae  universae  pro  lubitu  composuit  et  pro 
collectione  a concilio  Chalcedoncnsi  confirmata,  nunc 
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the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  divers  collections  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made,  varying  from  one 
another  more  or  less  in  the  order  and  character 
of  their  contents.  Meanwhile,  another  element 
had  been  added  to  church  law  by  the  decrees  of 
the  Christian  emperors,  collected  in  the  Codes 
of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  (Biener,  p.  14). 

In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  John,  sur- 
named  Scholasticus,  a priest  of  Antioch,  and 
subsequently  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  made 
a more  systematic  and  complete  collection,  in- 
troducing into  it  sixty-eight  passages  from  the 
works  of  Basil,  which  the  Oriental  Church  re- 
ceives as  authoritative  c At  the  same  time  he  also 
extracted  and  put  together,  from  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  a number  of  laws  bearing  on  ec- 
clesiastical matters.  These  two  collections, 
when  afterwards  combined  (probably  by  another 
hand),  obtained  the  name  of  Nomocanon. 

We  now  come  to  the  council  in  Trullo,  held 
A.D.  692,  the  decree  of  which  furnishes  a list 
of  what  was  then  received.  The  council  acknow- 
ledges 85  apostolic  canons,  and  those  of  Nice, 
Ancyra,  Neocaesarea,  Gangra,  Antioch,  Laodicea, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  Sardica,  and 
Carthage,*1  also  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople 
under  Nectarius.e  It  further  recognizes  the  so- 
called  canons  taken  from  the  works  of  Dionysius 
and  Peter,  archbishops  of  Alexandria,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,  Gregory  Theologus,  Amphilochius,  Timo- 
theus,  Theophilus  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Gennadius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Lastly, 
it  confirms  the  Canon  of  Cyprian  as  to  the 
baptism  of  heretics,  which  it  states  to  have  been 
recognized  by  the  usage  of  the  Church. 

Not  quite  two  centuries  later  appeared  the 
great  Nomocanon  of  Photius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  comprehended  a digest  of  the 
canons  according  to  their  subject  matter,  and  of 
the  laws  of  Justinian  on  the  same  subjects.  A 
close  connexion  was  thereby  practically  estab- 
lished between  the  decrees  of  councils  and  those 
cf  emperors  (Biener,  p.  22).  It  seems  to  be  the 
aim  of  this  work  to  embrace  the  same  canons 
in  the  main  as  were  recognized  by  the  Trullan 
Council,  and  to  add  them  to  the  Trullan  decrees, 
and  those  of  the  following  councils  : — 

The  so-called  7th  Council,  or  2nd  Nicene; 
the  so-called  Primo  secunda,  held  A.D.  861 ; that 
of  St.  Sophia,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  8th 
Council,  a.d.  879.f 

The  council  styled  by  the  Latins  the  8th, 
viz.,  that  held  against  Photius  A.D.  869,  not 
being  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks,  did  not  ap- 
pear in  this  collection. 

In  the  11th  century  the  work  of  Psellus,  in 


demum  restituta,  venditavit.”  Biener,  p.  10;  comp. 
Phillips,  p.  15. 

c It  contained  the  Apostolic  Canons,  and  those  of  Nice, 
Ancyra,  Neocaesarea,  Sardica,  Gangra,  Antioch.  Laodicea, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  and  the  so-called 
Canons  of  Basil. 

d /.  6.  probably  the  same  excerpta  from  the  Council, 
a.d.  419,  which  Dionysius  _ Exiguus  received  into  his 
collection. 

e /.  e.  that  held  in  394  in  relation  to  Agnpius  and 
Bagadias. 

f For  an  account,  however,  of  certain  varieties  and 
omissions,  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  and  possibly 
due  in  part  to  subsequent  copyists  and  editors,  see 
Biener,  $ 4. 


the  12th,  the  commentaries  of  Zonaras  and  Bal- 
samon,  and  of  Aristenus,  and  later  still,  the 
labours  of  Blast  ares,  would  require  special  men- 
tion, as  forming  marked  eras  in  the  growth  of 
canon  law  in  the  East,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  collection  and  publication  of  existing  ca- 
nons. 

But  we  have  already  passed  our  chronological 
limit,  and  we  therefore  turn  to  the  churches  of 
the  West. 

The  canons  of  Nice  appear  to  have  been  speedily 
translated  into  Latin,  and  to  have  been  circulated 
in  the  West,  together  with  those  of  Sardica. 
Soon  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a further 
collection  called  the  “ Prisca  translatio  ” ap- 
peared, which  began  with  the  Council  of  Ancyra, 
and  comprehended  those  of  Chalcedon  and  Con- 
stantinople. We  hear  also  of  a Gallic  collection. 
The  African  church,  too,  as  it  had  numerous 
councils,  appears  to  have  collected  their  decrees 
[see  Codex  Canongm  Ecclesiae  Africanae~].  In  or 
about  a.d.  547  Ferrandus,  a deacon  of  Carthage, 
published  his  Breviatio  Canonum , which  was  not 
merely  a compilation,  but  a systematic  digest, 
and  comprehended  also  the  Greek  Councils  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  had  access  through  a 
Spanish  version. 

Spain,  indeed,  had  at  an  early  period  a collec- 
tion of  her  own.  The  fact  that  a Spanish 
bishop  presided  at  the  Council  of  Nice  would 
ensure  a prompt  entrance  into  that  country  for 
the  Nicene  decrees.  The  canons  of  other  councils 
followed,  some  of  which  were  held  in  Spain  itself. 
An  old  Codex  Canonum  appears  to  have  existed, 
though  not  now  extant  in  its  original  form.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  cited  at  the  Council  of  Braga, 
a.d.  591. 

Martin,  archbishop  of  Braga,  also  compiled 
extracts  from  Greek  councils,  which  became  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  canon  law  of  the 
Spanish  church.  In  the  seventh  century  we 
come  to  the  collection  which  goes  by  the  .name 
of  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  which  seems  to  be  of 
his  date,  though  perhaps  not  his  work.  This 
was  edited  at  Madrid  in  1808  and  1821  from 
a Spanish  MS.  This  collection  is  a very  full 
one,  and  at  once  attained  to  a high  position.  It 
contains  not  only  canons  of  councils  but  de- 
cretals of  popes.  In  its  composition  use  was  no 
doubt  made  of  the  Roman  work  of  Dionysius  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

We  must  now  go  back  a few  years  in  order  to 
trace  the  state  of  things  at  Rome.  The  decrees 
of  Nice  and  Sardica  were  speedily  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  popes,  but  the  history  of  any 
regular  collection  of  canons  is  obscure  until  the 
end  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  Scythian  monk 
Dionysius  Exiguus  settled  at  Rome,  and  not  long 
afterwards  undertook  to  edit  a systematic  com- 
pilation. That  his  work  is  not  entirely  new  is 
clear,  because  he  states  that  one  of  its  objects 
was  to  give  a new  and  better  translation  of  the 
Greek  canons.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the 
defective  nature  of  the  Prisca  translatio  ” 
above  mentioned.  The  labours  of  Dionysius  re- 
sulted in  a collection  both  more  accurate  and 
more  complete  than  any  previously  existing  at 
Rome.  It  comprised  50  of  the  apostolical  canons, 
27  canons  of  Chalcedon,  21  of  Sardica,  and  138 
of  various  African  councils.  The  work  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  that  its  author  proceeded  to 
make  a second  and  further  one,  into  which  the 
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former  was  .nterwoven.  He  now  collected  and 
edited  the  aecretal  letters  of  the  popes  down  to 
Auastasius  II. it  As  the  first  systematic  editor  of 
decretals,  Dionysius  gave  a new  prominence  to 
that  branch  of  Canon  Law  (assimilating  it  to  the 
Rescripts  of  the  Emperors),  and  thus  contributed 
much  to  strengthen  the  Papal  pretensions.* 1* 
That  in  a work  which  no  doubt  was  much 
valued  and  widely  circulated,  the  epistles  of 
popes  should  be  placed  on  a level  with  the  canons 
of  councils,  was  no  light  matter.  Accordingly 
the  Spanish  collection  of  Isidore,  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  borrowed  and  republished 
those  decretals  from  the  work  of  Dionysius,  thus 
giving  them  standard  authority  in  the  code  of 
the  church  of  Spain.  The  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  systematic  interpolation  of  the 
Isidorean  collection  with  a host  of  forged  de- 
cretals purporting  to  be  the  genuine  letters  of 
early  popes,  but  being  in  reality  fictitious  docu- 
ments framed  to  advance  the  extravagant  papal 
pretensions  then  rising  into  notice.  This,  indeed, 
did  not  take  place  until  the  ninth  century,  and 
the  Psewcfo-Isidorean  work  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  earlier  collection  of  Isidore.' 

The  work  of  Dionysius  became  extensively 
known  as  the  standard  repertory  of  canon  law. 
Cresconius  appears  to  have  reproduced  its  con- 
tents for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Africa;  Chil- 
peric  in  Gaul  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  it ; and  in  England,  Theodore  is  believed  to 
have  quoted  from  it  at  the  Synod  of  Hertford  in 
673.  It  is  thought  to  have  made  its  way  even 
into  the  East.  Its  most  important  recognition, 
however,  was  that  which  was  accorded  to  it  by 
Pope  Adrian  I.  when  he  transmitted  a copy 
(augmented  by  certain  additions)  to  Charle- 
magne ; and  by  Charlemagne  himself  when  he 
caused  the  work  to  be  solemnly  received  by  the 
synod  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  From  this  period 
it  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  title  of  Codex 
Hadrianus,  sometimes  also  by  the  name  of  Codex 
Canonum. 

At  this  point  we  pause.k  The  next  century 
saw  the  PseMcfo-Isidorian  collection  foisted  upon 
the  church. 

A new  era  then  commenced ; the  era  of  ex- 
travagant papal  claims,  and  of  canonical  sub- 

6 Last  of  all  he  published  a revised  and  corrected 
edition,  which  however  has  perished. 

h In  connexion  with  the  word  “ Decretal,”  the  following 
explanation  of  terms,  as  used  in  the  later  canon  law,  may 
not  be  out  of  place : — “ A canon  is  said  to  be  that  law 
which  is  made  and  ordained  in  a general  council  or  pro- 
vincial synod  of  the  Church.  A decree  is  an  ordinance 
which  is  enacted  by  the  pope  himself,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  cardinals  assembled,  without  being  consulted 
by  any  one  thereon.  A decretal  epistle  is  that  which  the 
pope  decrees  either  by  himself  or  else  by  the  advice  of  his 
cardinals.  And  this  must  be  on  his  being  consulted  by 
some  particular  person  or  persons  thereon.  A dogma  is 
that  determination  which  consists  in  and  has  a relation  to 
some  casuistical  point  of  doctrine,  or  some  doctrinal  part 
of  the  Christian  faith.”  Ayliffe,  xxxvii. 

i The  letter  of  Pope  Siricius  to  Himerius,  bishop  of 
Tarragona,  a.d.  385,  stems  the  first  authentic  Papal 
Decretal. 

k It  may  be  well  to  add  a word  as  to  Poenitentials. 
These  were  designed  to  regulate  the  penances  to  be  cano- 
nically inflicted  on  penitents.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  general  sanction,  but  wore  locally  adopted  owing 
to  the  position  and  influence  of  their  authors.  Thus  we 
have,  the  Poenitential  of  Giegory  the  Great,  of  Theodore, 
of  Bede,  and  others.  See  Ayliffe,  xv. 


tleties  engendered  by  ecclesiastics,  whose  pro- 
fessional labours  and  commentaries  developed 
the  law  of  the  church  into  a system  more 
artificial  and  intricate  than  that  of  the  state. 
But  these  things  lie  beyond  our  present  province, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the 
new  phase  which  from  this  period  \he  whole 
subject  of  canon  law  assumes. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  student  has  to  do 
not  merely  with  a collection  of  statutes  but 
with  a fabric  of  jurisprudence — not  merely  with 
a Codex  Canonum,  but  with  a Corpus  Juris. 

Authorities  : — Parergon  Juris  Canonici , by 
Ayliffe.  London,  1726.  Biener,  De  Collcction- 
ibus  Canonum  Ecclesiae  Graecae.  Berlin,  1827. 
Bickell,  Geschichte  des  Kirchenrechts.  Giessen, 
1845.  Beveridge,  Pundectae  Canonum  Sanctorum 
Apostolorum  ct  Conciliorum  ab  ecclesia  Graeca 
receptorum.  Oxon.  1672.  Phillips,  Du  Droit 
Ecclesiastique  dans  ses  Sources , traduit  par 
Crouzet.  Paris,  1852. — [A  useful  book  but 
ultramontane  in  tone.]  In  these  works,  parti- 
cularly in  the  first  and  last,  inferences  will  be 
found  to  the  older  authors  for  the  benefit  of 
such  students  as  desire  to  investigate  the  subject 
more  fully.  [B.  S.] 

CANON  OF  THE  LITURGY.  That  por- 
tion of  the  Liturgy  which  contains  the  form  of 
consecration,  and  which  in  the  Roman  and  most 
other  rites  is  fixed  and  invariable,  is  called  the 
Canon. 

I.  Designations.  The  word  navtou  designates 
either  the  standard  by  which  anything  is  tried, 
or  that  which  is  tried  by  such  standard  (see 
Westcott  on  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  App.  A). 
It  is  used  in  the  first  sense  by  Clement  of  Rome 
(1  Cor.  41),  where  he  desires  the  brethren  not 
to  transgress  the  set  rule  of  their  service  (rbv 
wpiffpevov  Trjs  Kmrovpy'ias  Kav6ua) ; in  the 
second,  when  it  is  applied  by  liturgical  writers 
to  the  fixed  series  of  Psalms  or  Troparia  for  a 
particular  day.  It  is  in  the  second  sense  that 
the  word  canon  is  applied  to  the  fixed  portion 
of  the  Liturgy.  As  the  names  of  certain 
saints  were  recited  in  this  canon,  the  word 
uavuvi&iv  came  to  designate  the  act  of  entering 
a name  in  a liturgical  list  or  diptych,  and 
saints  whose  names  were  so  entered  were  said  to 
be  canonized. 

It  is  also  called  Actio  (see  the  article),  and 
the  title  Infra  Actionem  ( infra  being  used  for 
intra ),  is  not  uncommonly  placed  over  the  prayer 
Communicantes  in  ancient  MSS.  See  Le  Brun, 
Exposition  de  la  Messe,  tom.  i,  pt.  iv,  art.  4. 

Pope  Vigilius  ( Epist . ad  Profuturum ) and 
Gregory  the  Great  (Epist.  vii.  64)  call  the 
canon  Precem,  Precem  Canonicam,  as  being  the 
prayer  by  pre-eminence. 

It  is  also  called  Secreta  and  Secretum  Missae , 
from  being  said  in  a low  voice.  [Secreta.j 

Tertullian  appears  to  use  the  word  Benedictio 
( = iv\oyia)  to  designate  that  portion  of  the 
Eucharistic  service,  or  Actio,  which  included 
consecration.  See  De  Pudic.  c.  14  ; Ad  Uxor  era, 
ii.  c.  6. 

II.  Early  notices  of  this  portion  of  the  Liturgy. 
On  the  scriptural  notices  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  dwell. 

In  Justin  Martyr’s  account  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  for  the  newly-baptized  (Apol.  i. 
c.  65),  this  portion  of  the  service  is  described  as 
follows.  “Then  is  presented  (irpoatyeperai)  to 
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the  brother  who  presides,  bread,  and  a cup  of 
water  and  mixed  wine  ( updfiaros ),  and  he,  re- 
ceiving them,  sends  up  praise  and  glory  to  the 
Father  of  All,  through  the  name  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  offers  a thanksgiving  (evxa- 
pi<r Ti'ay)  at  some  length  for  that  He  has  vouch- 
safed to  us  these  blessings.  And  when  he  has 
finished  the  prayers  and  the  thanksgiving,  all 
the  people  present  respond  by  saying  Amen  . . . 
And  after  the  president  has  given  thanks  and 
the  people  responded,  those  who  are  called  among 
us  deacons  give  to  each  of  those  who  are  present 
to  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine  and  water  over 
which  thanks  have  been  given,  and  carry  them 
to  those  not  present.  And  this  meal  is  called 
with  us  eucharistia,  of  which  none  is  permitted 
to  partake,  except  one  who  believes  that  the 
things  taught  by  us  are  true,  and  who  has  passed 
through  the  washing  for  remission  of  sins  and 
new  birth,  and  so  lives  as  Christ  commanded. 
For  we  receive  these  not  as  common  bread  or 
common  drink,  but  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
being  incarnate  by  the  Word  of  God  possessed 
both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  also 
we  were  taught  that  the  food  over  which  thanks- 
giving has  been  made  by  the  utterance  in  prayer 
of  the  word  derived  from  Him  ( ttjv  5i  evxys 
?<6yov  rod  Trap 5 avrod  evxo-pKTrr]Qe7<Tav  rpocp^v) 
is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  incarnate  Jesus. 
For  the  Apostles,  in  the  memoirs  which  they 
wrote  which  are  called  Gospels,  transmitted  to 
us  that  Jesus  Christ  thus  charged  them ; that 
after  taking  bread  and  giving  thanks,  He  said, 
‘ Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me  ; this  is  my 
Body;’  and  that,  in  like  manner,  after  taking 
the  cup  and  giving  thanks,  He  said,  ‘ This  is 
my  Blood ; ’ and  that  He  gave  to  partake  to 
them  alone.” 

The  same  ceremony  is  more  briefly  described 
in  the  following  chapter,  in  the  account  of  the 
ordinary  Sunday  services,  with  the  addition  that 
the  president  sends  up  prayers  and  thanksgiving, 
“ tier)  Svuafus  avTq>”  according  to  his  ability ; 
for,  as  F.  Xavier  Schmid  observes  ( Liturgik , i. 
44),  “ even  the  prayers  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  depended  for  their  contents  and  length  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  several  presidents,  though 
they  might  often  be  moulded  on  a type  given  by 
some  apostle  or  apostolic  man.” 

Justin  connects  the  notion  of  sacrifice  with 
the  Eucharist.  In  the  Dialogue  (c.  117,  p.  386) 
he  speaks  of  the  acceptableness  of  the  sacrifices 
(Qurrlas)  which  Christ  ordained,  “ that  is,  over  the 
Eucharist  or  thanksoffering  (iirl  rij  eoxapicrici) 
of  the  bread  and  the  cup ; ” and  he  regards  the 
offering  of  fine  flour  (Lev.  xiv.  10)  as  a type  of 
the  Eucharist. 

In  Irenaeus,  with  many  passages  interesting 
in  a dogmatic  point  of  view  (with  which  at  pre- 
sent we  are  not  concerned)  are  several  which 
contain  liturgical  indications.  He  dwells  ( ffaeres . 
iv.  18,  § 4,  p.  251)  on  the  difficulty  -which  they, 
who  do  not  believe  Christ  to  be  the  very  Word 
of  God  through  Whom  all  things  were  made, 
must  experience  in  receiving  the  truth  that  the 
bread  over  (or,  by  occasion  of)  which  thanks 
nave  been  given  (“  panem  in  quo  gratiae  actae 
sint  ”)  is  the  Lord’s  Body.  And  again  he  says 
(Haeres.  v.  22,  § 3,  p.  294)  that  natural  bread 
receives  over  it  the  word  of  God,  and  the  thank- 
offei'ing  becomes  the  Body  of  Christ  ( 6 yeyovtos 
tipros  iTTiSex^at  rby  \6yov  rod  0eod  Kai  yive- 


rai  7)  evxapicrTia  crtS/xa  Xpurrov}.  [EcUHARrST.] 
Speaking  of  the  heretic  Marcus  ( Haeres . i.  13, 
§ 2),  he  says,  that  he  pretended  to  perform 
a eucharistic  service,  and  that  by  uttering  a 
long  form  of  invocation  (iirl  tt\£ov  eKreivuv 
rbv  \6yov  t?is  £ttik\t}  (redos')  he  caused  the 
liquid  in  the  cups  to  appear  red  and  purple. 
This  was  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  the  Epi- 
CLESIS  of  the  orthodox.  In  Fragment  38,  we 
read  : “ The  offering  (irpocrtyopa)  of  the  Eucharist 
is  not  fleshly,  but  spiritual,  and  therein  pure. 
For  we  offer  (irpocr<p4popiev)  unto  God  the  bread 
and  the  cup  of  blessing,  giving  thanks  (ei>xapi- 
< rrodvres ) unto  Him,  for  that  He  bade  the  earth 
bring  forth  these  fruits  for  our  sustenance ; and 
at  that  point,  after  completing  our  offering,  we 
call  forth  (£KKa\odp.ev)  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  de- 
clare (oirus  OLTro<pi]vri)  this  sacrifice  and  the 
bread  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  cup  the  Blood 
of  Christ,  that  they  who  partake  of  these  figures 
( dvrirvruv ) may  obtain  remission  of  their  sins 
and  everlasting  life.”  And  again  (Haeres.  iv. 
18,  s.  5,  p.  251)  we  read,  that  bread  produced 
from  earth,  receiving  over  and  above  its  propel 
nature  the  invocation  or  calling-forth  of  God 
(rr poo\a0o/j.euos  ttjv  euK\T)(riv  rod  ©eon)  is  no 
longer  common  bread,  but  Eucharistia. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria describes  the  great  eucharistic  thanks- 
giving of  his  time,  when  he  says  that  Christians; 
thank  God  for  the  blessings  of  creation  and  for 
the  gifts  of  nature  (Cohortatio  ad  Gentes,  pp.  7 
and  92,  ed.  Potter)  ; for  His  mercy  in  redeeming 
us  by  His  Word  from  the  misery  of  the  Fall  ; 
for  Christ’s  life  and  works  (ib.  pp.  6 and  8 ; com- 
pare p.  87).  This  is  not  quite  evident ; nor  is  it 
clear  that  the  allusions  to  the  Cherubic  hymn 
of  Isaiah  (Strom,  v.  6,  p.  668 ; vii.  12,  p.  880) 
relate  to  the  use  of  that  hymn  in  the  liturgy. 
But  Clement  is  clearly  referring  to  the  Eucharist, 
when  he  insists,  against  the  Eucratites,  on  the 
use  of  wine  [Elements],  and  says  (Paedag.  ii.  2, 
p.  186)  that  the  Lord  “ blessed  (evXoy-qaev)  the 
wine,  saying,  ‘ Take,  drink ; this  is  My  blood,’ 
the  blood  of  the  vine ; under  the  figure  of  the 
holy  stream  of  gladness  He  describes  the  Word 
shed  forth  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins 
(rbv  \6yov  rbv  irepl  ttoWcov  eKX^opevov  els 
&(f>e(Ttu  apapriuv  evcppoavwqs  ayiov  aW riyopei 
vap.a).”  He  gives  no  details  of  the  form  of  con- 
secration. 

Tertullian’s  works  contain  many  eucharistic 
allusions.  The  intercessions  which,  according  to 
his  testimony,  Christians  made  on  behalf  of  em- 
perors and  the  peace  of  the  empire  (Apol.  cc. 
30,  39),  on  behalf  of  enemies  (Apol.  c.  31),  and 
for  fruitful  seasons  (ad  Scapulam,  c.  4) ; the 
commemoration  of  and  intercession  for  the  dead 
(De  Exhort.  Cast.  c.  11  ; De  Monogami  t,  c.  10) 
probably  all  took  place  in  connexion  with  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  (ad  Scapulam,  c.  2).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Marcionite  theory,  he  says  (adv. 
Marcion.  i.  23),  the  eucharistic  giving  of  thanks 
is  performed  over  alien  bread  to  another  than 
the  true  God  (“super  alienum  panem  alii  Deo 
gratiarum  actionibus  fungitixr”),  implying  that 
a giving  of  thanks  to  the  true  God  over  the 
eucharistic  bread,  took  place  in  the  service  of 
the  Chureh.  He  describes  (De  Anima,  c.  17)  the 
blessing  of  the  Cup  in  the  Last  Supper  as  “ con- 
secration ; ” and  the  consecration  of  the  bread 
to  be  a representation  (“  figura  ”)  of  the  Lord’s 
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Body  he  held  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  j 
words,  “ Hoc  est  corpus  meum  ” (adv.  Mar  cion. 
iv.  40 ; cf.  de  Orat.  c.  6).  Prayers  which  are 
called  “ orationes  sacrificiorum  ” followed  com- 
munion (de  Orat.  c.  14). 

St.  Cyprian  says  ( Epist . 63,  c.  17),  that  in  the 
eucharistic  action,  “ because  we  make  mention  of 
His  Passion  in  all  our  sacrifices  (for  the  Passion 
of  the  Lord  is  the  sacrifice  which  we  offer)  we 
ought  to  do  no  other  thing  than  He  did ; for 
scripture  says  that  so  often  as  we  offer  the  cup 
in  commemoration  of  the  Lord  and  His  Passion, 
we  should  do  that  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
Lord  did.”  He  is  arguing  here  especially  for 
the  mixed  chalice  [Elements'],  but  his  words 
clearly  have  an  application  to  the  eucharistic 
office  in  general.  We  find  also  from  Cyprian  that 
in  the  eucharistic  action  (“in  sacrificiis  nostris”), 
as  well  as  in  prayers  (“  orationibus”)  intercession 
was  made  for  brethren  suffering  affliction  (Epist. 
61,  c.  4),  whose  names  were  recited  (Epist.  62,  c.  5), 
as  were  also  the  names  of  those  who  made  ofter- 
ings  (Epist.  16,  c.  2)  and  of  the  dead  who  had 
departed  uncensured  in  communion  with  the 
Church  (Epist.  1,  c.  2).  The  liturgical  office  of 
a priest  seems  to  be  summed  up  (Epist.  65,  c.  4) 
in  sanctifying  the  oblation,  in  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations (“  orationes  et  preces”)  ; and  the  brethren 
are  admonished,  that  when  they  come  together 
to  celebrate  the  divine  sacrifices  with  the  priest 
of  God,  they  should  not  indulge  in  noisy  and 
unseemly  prayers  (De  Orat.  Dom.  c.  4) ; a pas- 
sage which  seems  to  imply  that  the  congrega- 
tion took  a prominent  part  in  the  eucharistic 
service. 

Origen  has  more  than  one  passage  bearing 
upon  the  hallowing  of  the  elements  in  the  Eu- 
charist. We  read  (contra  Celsum , lib.  8,  p.  399, 
ed.  Spencer,  1 658),  “ Let  Celsus,  as  one  who  knows 
not  God,  pay  his  thank-offerings  (xapumrjpia)  to 
demons;  but  we,  doing  that  which  is  well- 
pleasing to  the  Maker  (b-qpiovpycp)  of  the  uni- 
verse, eat  the  loaves  offered  with  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  over  the  gifts  (rovs  per’  eoxap^Tias 
k.  evxvs  TVS  67 ri  tols  dodeiai  Trpoaayopevovs 
&provs ),  loaves  which  are  made,  in  consequence 
of  the  prayer,  a certain  body,  holy  and  hallowing 
those  who  use  it  with  sound  purpose.”  Again, 
in  the  Comment  on  St.  Matthew  (c.  14),  Origen 
speaks  of  the  bread  being  hallowed  by  the  woi*d 
of  God  and  prayer.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  the  Alexandrian  Liturgy,  the  priest  in  ad- 
ministering the  bread  says,  acepa  ayiov,  not 
creep  a Xpiarov  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  168). 

Firmilian  (|269),  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia (Cypriani  Epist.  75,  c.  10,  p.  818,  Hartel) 
describes  an  ecstatic  woman  who  performed  a 
mock  eucharistic  act  and  sanctified  the  bread 
with  an  invocation  of  considerable  power  (“  invo- 
cation non  contemptibili  ”),  and  offered  the  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lord  without  a the  mystic  words  of 
the  accustomed  form  (“  sine  Sacramento  solitae 
praedieationis’’).  In  this  passage  invocatio  pro- 
bably corresponds  to  iiriK\r)ais,  and  praedicatio 
to  K-hpvypa.  a word  used  by  St.  Basil  (Epist. 
141)  for  a liturgical  form.  It  seems  to  be  here 
implied  that  the  form  of  the  epiclesis  used  by 
the  ecstatica  was  her  own  effusion ; while  the 
usual  “ praedicationes  ” of  the  sacred  act  were 


“ mvsteries,”  and  either  unknown  to  her,  or  re- 
jected as  not  satisfying  her  aspirations. 

In  the  liturgical  directions  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (c.  57,  §§  13,  14) 
no  explicit  account  is  given  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  service.  After  describing  the  bidding- 
prayer,  or  Prosphonesis  of  the  deacon,  and  the 
praver,  with  benediction,  of  the  priest,  the  writer 
proceeds  : “ And  after  this  let  the  sacrifice  be 
made  (yiveaOoe  i]  dvaia),  all  the  people  standing 
and  praying  in  a low  voice;  and  when  the 
offering  has  been  made  (otclv  aveyex^vX  let 
each  order  partake  severally  of  the  Lord’s  Body 
and  the  precious  Blood.”  No  details  are  given 
of  the  sacrifice  or  anaphora,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  imposed  in  that  respect  by 
the  “ Disciplina  Arcani.”  The  eighth  book  con- 
tains what  is  commonly  called  the  Clementine 
Liturgy,  which  is  considered  elsewhere. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  gives  us  a description 
(Catech.  Mystag.  V.)  of  the  liturgy  as  it  was 
actually  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  in  the  early 
part  of  the  4th  century.  After  describing  the 
Sursum  Corda,  Preface,  and  Sanctus , he  proceeds 
(§  7):  “ Then,  after  hallowing  ourselves  by  these 
spiritual  hymns,  we  beseech  the  merciful  God  to 
send  forth  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  elements 
displayed  on  the  table  (to  irpoKfipeya),  to  make 
the  bread  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  wine  the 
Blood  of  Christ.  For  most  certainly,  what- 
soever the  Holy  Spirit  may  have  touched,  that 
is  hallowed  and  transformed  (r)y  aarai  sal 
H€Ta8efl\TiTai).  Then,  after  that  the  spiritual 
sacrifice,  the  unbloody  service  (Acrrpe  a)  is  com- 
pleted, over  that  sacrifice  of  propitiation  we  be- 
seech God  for  the  common  peace  of  the  churches, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  for  kings,  for  sol- 
diers and  allies,  for  those  in  infirmity,  for 
those  in  special  trouble,  and,  generally,  we  all 
pray  for  all  who  need  help ; and  this  sacrifice  we 
offer.  Then  we  make  mention  also  of  those  who 
have  gone  to  rest  before  us,  first  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  martyrs ; that  God  at  their 
prayers  and  intercessions  would  receive  our  sup- 
plication (farces  6 Qebs  rais  ei/xais  avreev  sal 
irpeafie'iais  TrpoaSe^Tjrai  rr,v  Tjpoev  StTfcnv)  ; then 
also  on  behalf  of  the  holy  fathers  and  bishops 
who  have  gone  to  rest  before  us,  and  generally 
all  of  our  body  who  have  gone  to  rest  before  us  ; 
believing  that  the  greatest  benefit  will  accrue  to 
their  souls  for  whom  the  supplication  is  offered 
( i)  Seriais  ayatpeperai)  while  the  holy  and  most 
awful  sacrifice  is  displayed  (irpoKapcvris').”  Then 
follows  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  t a ayia  toIs  ayiois , 
and  communion. 

St.  Basil,  in  a remarkable  passage  (De  Spirifu 
Sancto , c.  27  [al.  66],  p.  54)  speaks  of  some  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Eucharist  as  having  been 
derived  from  unwritten  tradition.  “The  words 
of  the  Invocation  [Epiclesis]  at  the  displaying 
or  dedicating  (eiri  rrj  avabei&i)  of  the  bread  of 
thanksgiving  and  the  cup  of  blessing,  which  of 
the  saints  left'  behind  for  us  in  writing?  For, 
you  know,  we  are  not  content  wfith  the  things 
which  the  Apostle  or  the  Gospel  relate,  but  we 
prefix  and  suffix  other  expressions  (irpoXiyopev 
| sal  4iri\eyopev  crepa)  which  we  regard  as 
| highly  important  for  the  mystery,  having  them 
handed  down  to  us  from  unwritten  tradition 
(e’/c  rys  aypd<f>ov  SiSaasaXias  jrapaXaBoyres).” 
This  clearly  indicates  that  the  general  form  of 
consecration  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil  corresjionded 


» The  “ non  ” which  is  here  inserted  in  some  texts  is  a 
ocxyecturc  not  supported  by  any  SIS. 
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to  that  in  the  existing  Greek  Liturgies,  in  that 
the  portion  actually  taken  from  Scripture  was 
preceded  and  succeeded  by  forms  not  scriptural, 
reputed  to  be  taken  from  apostolic  tradition, 
and  that  an  Epiclesis  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  form. 

St.  Chrysostom  informs  us  (on  2 Cor.  Horn. 
18)  that  after  the  Kiss  of  Peace  there  followed 
the  blessing  of  the  priest,  to  which  the  people 
responded,  “And  with  thy  spirit;”  then,  it  is 
implied,  came  the  “ Lift  up  your  hearts,”  &c., 
with  the  response  “ It  is  meet  and  right.”  and 
the  cherubic  hymn.  As  to  the  petitions  of  the 
great  thanksgiving,  he  tells  us  (on  St.  Matt. 
Horn.  25  [al.  26])  that  the  priest  bids  us  make 
the  eucharistic  offering  (evxapLOTetv)  on  behalf 
of  the  world,  of  those  who  have  gone  before  and 
those  who  are  to  follow  after  us  ; and  again  (on 
2 Cor.  Hom.  2)  for  bishops,  for  presbyters,  for 
kings  and  rulers,  for  land  and  sea,  for  wholesome 
air,  for  all  the  world.  It  appears  also  that 
founders  of  churches,  and  the  village  for  which  a 
church  was  founded,  were  specially  named  in  the 
sacred  service  (In  Acta , Hom.  18,  c.  5).  It  also 
appears  that  the  Agnus  Dei  was  repeated  in  con- 
nexion with  the  eucharistic  intercession  : (virep 
uut 5)V  tv pooifiev,  Sedpevoi  tov  ol/ulvov  tov  Kei/uevou 
tov  Aafiovros  tt)v  a/xapTiav  tov  koo/jlov ; on  1 Cor. 
Hom.  41 ; compare  on  St.  John,  Hom.  24,  and 
on  Acts,  Hom.  21),  and  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
formed  part  of  the  canonical  prayers  (In  Genes. 
Hom.  27).  The  to  ay ta  rois  ay'iois  [SANCTA 
Sanctis]  formed  the  transition  to  Communion 
(Pseudo-Chrys.  on  Hebr.  Horn.  17). 

St.  Augustine,  at  thg  end  of  the  4th  century, 
testifies  to  the  general  order  of  the  canon  in  his 
time  in  the  North-African  churches,  which  pro- 
bably differed  little  in  this  respect  from  the 
Italian.  Thus  we  find  (ad  Infant,  de  Sacra- 
mentis , p.  227)  that  the  Sursum  Corda  formed 
the  introduction  to  the  more  solemn  part  of 
the  service,  which  is  called  “ sanctificatio  sacri- 
ficii  Dei,”  and  that  this  was  followed  by  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  Again,  that  the  intercessions  at 
the  altar  included  prayer  for  unbelievers,  that 
God  would  convert  them  to  the  faith  ; for  cate- 
chumens, that  He  would  inspire  them  with  a 
longing  for  regeneration ; for  the  faithful,  that 
they  may  persevere  in  that  which  they  have 
begun  ( Epist . 217,  Ad  Vital.;  De  Bono  Per- 
seve  ant.  c.  7) ; and  for  the  dead  (De  Cura 
pro  Mortuis , cc.  1 and  4).  That  the  North- 
African  Church  exercised  special  care  in  regal’d 
to  the  prayers  to  be  used  at  the  altar,  even  while 
strict  uniformity  was  not  insisted  upon,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  provision  (III.  Cone.  Garth,  c.  23, 
circ.  A.D.  397)  that  the  altar-prayers  should 
always  be  addressed  to  the  Father  (“  cum  altari 
adsistitur  semper  ad  Patrem  dirigatur  oratio  ”), 
and  that  the  celebrant  is  not  to  adopt  prayers 
from  extraneous  authorities,  nisi  prius  eas  cum 
instructioribus  fratribus  contulerit.”  A nearer 
approach  to  uniformity  in  indicated  by  the  decree 
of  a somewhat  later  council  (Rheinwald’s  Archaol. 
p.  355),  “ ut  preces  quae  probatae  fuerint  in  con- 
cilio,  sive  praefationes  sive  commendationes  seu 
manus  impositiones,  ab  omnibus  celebrentur.” 

The  pseudo-Ambrosius  de  Sacramentis , writing 
probably  in  the  4th  century,  discusses  (iv.  c.  4) 
the  question  of  consecration  in  the  Eucharist. 
“By  what  words,”  he  says,  “and  whose  expres- 
sions (sermonibus)  is  consecration  effected  ? By 


those  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  For  in  the  rest  of  the 
service  praise  is  given  to  God,  prayer  is  made  for 
the  people,  for  kings,  for  the  rest.  When  the 
point  of  completing  the  venerable  sacrament  is 
reached,  the  priest  no  longer  uses  his  own  ex- 
pressions, but  the  expressions  of  Christ.” 

Summary. — We  find,  then,  that  from  the 
middle  of  th'e  2nd  century,  the  presentation  of 
the  elements  was  regarded  as  a thank-offering  or 
sacrifice  [Eucharist],  especially  for  the  fruits 
of  the  earth ; that  thanks  were  given  to  God 
over  the  bread  and  mixed  wine,  with  prayer, 
which  probably  included  the  Lord’s  Prayer ; 
that  this  was  done  in  especial  commemoration  of 
the  Lord’s  death,  though  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  the  words  of  Institution  were  in  all 
cases  recited  over  the  elements ; and  that  there 
was  in  many  churches  an  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  from  the  time 
of  Tertullian  at  least  intercession  was  made  in 
the  eucharistic  service  for  the  dead  as  well  as 
the  living.  In  the  2nd  century,  the  details  of 
the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  seem  to  have 
depended  upon  the  president  of  the  assembly, 
though  a general  type  was  probably  in  all  cases 
followed ; in  the  4th  century,  the  canon  of  the 
liturgy  was  evidently  fixed,  both  in  East  and 
West,  in  forms  not  materially  differing  from 
those  found  in  extant  liturgies.  From  this 
point  we  proceed  to  consider  these  latter.  For 
the  discussion  of  their  respective  dates  and  mu- 
tual connexion,  see  Liturgy. 

III.  The  Canon  in  existing  Liturgies.  In  the 
extant  Liturgies  we  find  the  Canon  (which  cor- 
responds nearly  to  the  Anaphora  of  the  Eastern 
ritual)  consisting  in  all  cases  of  nearly  the  same 
elements,  variously  arranged.  We  have  in  nearly 
all  canons,  after  the  Sanctus,  commemoration  of 
the  Lord’s  Life  and  of  the  Institution,  Oblation, 
prayer  for  living  and  dead,  leading  on  to  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  with  Embolismus.  In  the  Eastern 
liturgies  always,  sometimes  in  the  Gallican  and 
Mozarabic  masses,  but  not  in  the  Roman  or 
Ambrosian,  we  have  an  Epiclesis,  or  prayer  for 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  elements. 
The  annexed  analytical  table  shows  the  principal 
differences  of  arrangement.  The  Canon  is 
generally  understood  to  exclude  the  Sanctus , 
while  the  Anaphora  includes  both  the  Sursum 
Corda  and  the  Sanctus. 

[ See  Table  opposite .] 

The  portion  between  the  Sursum  Corda  and 
the  Sanctus  will  be  described  under  Preface.  In 
the  Alexandrian  (St.  Mark’s)  Liturgy  alone,  the 
prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  for 
acceptance  of  the  sacrifice,  are  inserted  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The  arrangement  of  St.  James’s 
liturgy  is  typical  of  that  usual  in  the  orthodox 
Eastern  Church,  from  which  the  Nestorian 
arrangement  differs  mainly  in  having  the  inter- 
cession for  living  and  dead  before  the  Epiclesis. 
The  Gregorian  (which  is  nearly  identical  with 
the  modern  Roman)  and  the  Gallican  (the  ar- 
rangement of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Mozarabic)  represent  the  principal  Western 
types. 

The  canon  of  the  Roman  or  Gregorian  liturgy 
is  divided  into  ten  portions,  which  are  usually 
known  by  their  first  words.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows : 1.  Te  igitur , for  acceptance  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  be  offered.  2.  Memento , commemorating 
the  living.  3.  Communicantes,  commemorating 
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(Greet). 
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Prayer  for  Living  and 
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Collectio  post  Nomina. 
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Sursum  Corda. 

Sursum  Corda. 

Sursum  Corda  (pecu- 

Sursum  Corda. 

Sursum  Corda. 

liar  form). 

Preface. 

Preface. 

Preface. 

Preface. 

Preface. 

Praver  for  Living 

and  I)ead ; and 

for  acceptance 
of  the  Sacrifice. 

Preface  resumed. 

Sanctus. 

Sanctus. 

Sanctus. 

Sanctus. 

Sanctus. 

Commemoration  of 

Commemoration  of 

Prayer  for  the  Liv- 

Collectio post  Sanctus 

the  Lord’s  life. 

the  Lord’s  life. 
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(short). 

1 Sacrifice. 

Commemoration  of 

Commemoration  of 

Commemoration  of 

Commemoration  of 

, Commemoration  of  In- 

Institution. 

institution. 

institution. 

Institution. 

stitution. 

Oblation. 

Oblation. 

Oblation. 

! Oblation. 

Prayer  for  Living 

Prayer  for  the  Dead. 

and  Dead. 

Prayer  for  Descent  of 

Prayer  for  Descent 

Prayer  for  Descent 

“ Post  Secreta  " (some- 

Holy Spirit. 

ot  Holy  Spirit. 

of  Holy  Spirit. 

times  containing  In- 

vocation 

Spirit). 

of  Holy 

Priest. 
Fraction 
and  com- 
mixtion. 

Choir. 
Confracto- 
rium  (an 
Antiphon.) 

Prayer  for  Living 

Prayer  for  Peace. 

and  Dead. 

Preface  to  Lord’s 

Preface  to  Lord’s 

Preface  to  Lord’s 

Preface  i 

to  Lord’s 

Prayer. 

Prayer. 

Prayer. 

Praver. 

Lord’s  Prayer. 

Lord’s  Prayer. 

Fraction. 

Lord’s  Prayer. 

Lord's  Prayer. 

Embolismus. 

Embolismus. 

Embolismus. 

Embolismus. 

the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints.  4.  Hanc  igi- 
tur,  for  peace  and  salvation.  5.  Quam  oblatio- 
nem,  that  the  oblation  may  become  to  the  wor- 
shippers the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  6. 
Qui  Pridie,  commemorating  the  Institution.  7. 
Unde  et  memores , the  Oblation.  8.  Supra  quae 
propitio , for  a blessing  on  reception.  9.  Memento 
etiam , commemorating  the  dead.  10.  Nobis 
quoque  peecatonbus,  for  the  priest  and  people 
present.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  Roman  rite  is,  that  the  commemoration  of 
the  living  is  separated  from  that  of  the  dead,  and 
precedes  consecration,  while  in  the  Eastern  litur- 
gies the  intercessions  for  living  and  dead  form 
one  prayer,  and  follow  the  recitation  of  the 
words  of  Institution.  It  seems  probable  that 
originally  the  Memento  etiam  followed  the  Me- 
mento immediately,  just  as  in  Greek  liturgies 
the  u.vT)(r6T}Ti  is  followed  by  kcu  ; and 

in  fact  in  Gerbert’s  text  of  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary a Memento  etiam , in  a form  differing 
considerably  from  the  Gregorian,  does  follow 
immediately  upon  the  Memento , so  that  both 
precede  the  Communicantes ; while  a Memento 
etiam  in  the  Gregorian  form  follows  the  supra 
quae  propitio  (Daniel’s  Codex  Lit.  i.  15,  19; 
Gerbert,  Vetus  Liturgia  Alemannica , i.  365). 
This  arrangement  may  perhaps  represent  the 
state  of  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other, 
the  earlier  Memento  etiam  having  been  struck 
out  when  another  nearly  identical  was  intro- 
duced in  another  place. 

The  Gallican  canon  has  peculiarities  which 
show  that  it  belongs  to  a wholly  different  family 
from  the  Roman.  The  prayers  for  living  and 
dead,  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  precede  the  sursum 
corda  and  sane t us ; the  sanctus  is  immediately 


followed  by  what  is  called  the  “collectio  post 
sanctus  ” (sometimes  called  the  canon),  which  is 
again  immediately  followed  by  the  recitation  of 
the  words  of  Institution.  While  the  Roman  canon 
is  invariable,  the  Gallican,  which  is  very  short, 
changes  with  every  mass.  To  give  one  by  way  of 
example,  the  canon  for  the  eve  of  the  Nativity  in 
the  Gallo-Gothic  missal  (Daniel,  Cod.  Lit.  i.  83)  is 

“ Vere  sanctus,  vere  benedictus  Dominus  Noster 
Jesus  Christus  Filius  tuus  manens  in  coelis  mani- 
festatus  in  terris.  Ipse  enim  pridie  quam  pate- 
retur,  etc.” 

The  same  form,  Vere  sanctus,  etc.,  follows  the 
sanctus  also  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy.  This  is 
not,  however,  immediately  followed  by  the  words 
of  Institution,  but  by  a prayer  commencing 
“ Adesto,  adesto  Jesu  bone  pontifex,”  containing 
a petition  for  the  sanctification  of  the  oblation, 
which  is  followed  by  “Dominus  Noster  Jesus 
Christus,  in  qua  nocte  tradebatur,  accepit  panem, 

■ etc.,”  reciting  the  Institution. 

In  Mabillon’s  Sacramentarium  Gallicanum  the 
Roman  canon  is  given  with  the  first  mass,  and 
perhaps  served,  as  Mabillon  remarks  (p.  453, 
Migne)  for  all ; he  supposes,  however,  that  at  an 
earlier  period  the  Gallican  had  its  own  canon, 

! and  that  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  canon 
was  the  beginning  of  the  supersession  of  the 
, Gallican  rite  by  the  Roman,  which  was  after- 
' wards  completely  established  ( [Praefat . § iv.). 

The  Commemoration  of  the  Lord’s  Life  begins 
in  most  cases,  with  taking  up  the  ascription  of 
holiness  to  the  Almighty  already  set  forth  in  the 
sanctus.  For  instance,  in  the  Greek  St.  Jame.', 
the  ayios  of  the  preceding  hymn  is  repeated  in 
tfA yios  «I,  BactAev  ruy  alwvuv  ....  ayios  icai 
6 povoyeyrj s aov  Tibs  ....  a yiov  8e  «al  to 
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Tlyevyd  <rov  To"Ayiou  (Daniel,  Cod.  Lit.  iv.  109) 
which  commences  the  commemoration ; and  the 
variable  Lost  Sanctus  of  the  Gallican  and  Moza- 
rabic  liturgies  begins  very  commonly  with  the 
words  “ Vere  sanctus,  vere  benedictus  Dominus 
Noster  Jesus  Christus.”  The  “ commemorations  ” 
in  St.  James  and  St.  Basil  (Daniel  iv.  427)  recite 
with  great  dignity  and  beauty  the  creation  of 
man,  his  state  in  Paradise,  his  fall,  and  redemp- 
tion by  God’s  mercy ; so  leading  on  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Lord’s  death  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  supper.  That  of  St.  Chrysostom  is 
much  shorter.  St.  Mark  (Daniel  iv.  158)  has  in 
this  place  a mere  allusion  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  Lord,  and  a prayer  for  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  bless  the  sacrifice.  The  Post 
Sanctus  of  the  Gallican  and  Mozarabic  canon 
contains,  at  least  on  the  Lord’s  festivals,  a com- 
memoration of  some  portion  of  His  Life  ; a fea- 
ture entirely  absent  from  the  Roman.  Some 
liturgies  contain  in  this  portion  allusions  to 
peculiar  opinions  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ ; the  Armenian,  for  instance,  after  reciting 
(Liturgy  of  the  Armenian  Church , tr.  by  Rev. 
S.  G.  Malan,  p.  39)  God’s  mercy  in  the  prophets 
and  the  law,  speaks  of  the  Son  as  having  taken  a 
body  “ by  union  without  confusion  from  the 
Mother  of  God  and  Holy  Virgin  Mary.” 

The  Aethiopic  liturgy  agrees  with  the  Coptic 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  (Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient. 
i.  13,  29,  516)  in  breaking  this  portion  of  the 
office  with  responds.  That  of  St.  Gregory,  for 
example,  thrice  inserts  the  “ Kyrie  Eleison.” 

The  transition  from  the  preceding  prayer 
or  ascription  to  the  Commemoration  of  Institution 
is  generally  made  in  the  Eastern  liturgies  by  the 
words  “ os  rfj  vvkt t fj  irapeSfSoTO,”  or  some  equi- 
valent formula ; those  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Chrysostom  add  “ yaWov  5e  eavrbv  irapeSiSov ; ” 
but  this  addition  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac  St. 
James.  The  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaudot,  Lit. 
Orient,  i.  14)  has  a wholly  different  form  : ‘'He 
instituted  this  great  mystery  of  piety  and  worship, 
when  He  had  determined  to  deliver  Himself  to 
death  for  the  life  of  the  world.”  The  usual 
Western  form  is  “ Qui  pridie  quam  pateretur  ; ” 
but  the  Mozarabic  has  here  “ Dominus  Noster 
Jesus  Christus  in  qua  nocte  tradebatur,”  approach- 
ing in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  mere  nearly  to 
the  Eastern  type.  It  has  indeed  been  contended 
that  this  form  is  a comparatively  recent  interpo- 
lation, inasmuch  as  the  prayer  which  follows  is 
called  the  “ Post  Pridie  ” as  if  the  usual  for- 
mula had  preceded  (Krazer,  De  Liturgiis,  615; 
Neale,  Eastern  Church , hit.  472).  But  in  fact 
the  title  “ Post  Pridie  ” is  probably  not  so  an- 
cient as  Isidore’s  time,  who  calls  the  prayer 
which  follows  consecration  the  “ Confirmatio 
Sacramenti  ” ; and  it  is  surely  very  much 
more  probable  that  the  heading  “ Post  Pridie  ” 
should  have  been  inserted  by  some  revisor  fami- 
liar with  Roman  liturgical  diction,  than  that  the 
form  “ Qui  pridie,”  common  to  the  whole  of 
Western  Christendom,  should  have  been  displaced 
by  one  entirely  unheard  of,  and  that  in  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  Liturgy. 

In  no  liturgy,  in  the  narrative  of  institution,  is 
any  one  Gospel  followed,  and  the  form  adopted 
is  such  as  to  suggest  rather  an  independent 
tradition  than  an  artificial  arrangement  from  the 
Gospels.  Many  of  the  forms  add  epithets  expres- 
sive of  veneration  for  the  Person  of  the  Lord. 


Very  many  liturgies  contain  a reference  to  the 
Lord’s  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven  before  breaking 
the  bread.  This  is  the  case  in  those  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Mark,  but  not  in  that  of  St.  Chryso- 
stom or  in  the  kindred  Nestorian  forms  ; it  is 
the  case  in  all  the  Western  forms,*  except 
the  Mozarabic.  St.  Mark  and  St.  James  insert 
the  raising  of  the  eyes  to  Heaven  before  the 
blessing  of  the  cup  also.  St.  James  and  St. 
Basil  mention  the  displaying  or  dedicating 
(ai mde'il-as')  of  the  bread  to  God  the  Father. 

The  mingling  of  the  wine  with  water  is  a well- 
known  and  almost  universal  custom ; but  in 
none  of  the  Western  liturgies  is  any  mention  of 
it  made  in  the  canon,  while  in  the  East  it  con- 
stantly appears.  The  Basilian  has  simply  “ min- 
gling ” ( Kepatras ) (Daniel,  iv.  429) ; St.  James 
the  fuller  form,  “ mingling  of  wine  and  water.” 
So  also  Coptic  St.  Gregory  (Renaudot  i.  30); 
and  many  of  the  Syro-Jacobite  liturgies,  as  for 
instance  that  of  St.  John  ( lb . ii.  164).  St. 
Chrysostom  has  no  reference  to  the  mixing  ; but 
it  is  nevertheless  found  in  the  liturgy  of  Nesto- 
rius,  which  is  in  a great  measure  derived  from 
that  of  Constantinople. 

It  is  an  ancient  belief  that  the  Lord  Himself 
partook  of  the  bread  and  the  cup  in  the  Last 
Supper.  This,  however,  appears  but  rarely  in 
the  Liturgies.  The  Coptic  forms  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Gregory  refer  to  the  Lord’s  tasting  the 
Cup  (Renaudot,  i.  15,  31);  and  some  of  the 
Syro-Jacobite  liturgies  refer  to  His  partaking  oi 
the  Bread : for  instance,  St.  James  of  Edessa 
(lb.  ii.  373).  That  of  Nestorius  (lb.  ii.  629) 
makes  the  Lord  partake  both  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine. 

Some  of  the  Syro-Jacobite  liturgies,  drawn  up 
at  a time  when  the  controversy  was  rife  as  to 
the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bx*ead  in  the 
Eucharist,  [Elements]  introduce  into  the  canon 
such  expressions  as  “ common  ” or  “ leavened  ” 
bread.  For  instance,  those  of  James  Baradai  and 
Matthew  the  Pastor  (Renaudot,  ii.  335,  348); 
and  some,  as  that  of  Dioscorus  (lb.  495)  speak 
of  His  accomplishing  the  Mosaic  Passover ; as 
does  also  Nestorius  (/&.  ii.  629). 

With  regard  to  the  actual  words  said  over 
the  bread,  the  usual  Latin  form  is  simply,  “ Hoc 
est  Corpus  Meum.”  The  Ambrosian,  in  one  text 
adds  “ quod  pro  multis  confringetur ; ” in  Pa- 
melius’s  text,  “ quod  pro  vobis  confringetur  ” 
(Daniel’s,  Codex  i.  86)  ; the  Mozarabic,  “ quod 
pro  vobis  tradetur.” 

In  the  Greek,  St.  James  has,  “ This  is  my 
Body,  which  is  broken  and  given  for  you  for  the 
remission  of  sins,”  and  with  this  the  principal 
liturgies  agree,  except  that  few  give  both  the 
words  “ broken  ” and  “ given.”  The  words  found 
in  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  to  inrep  vpwv  S ibogevov, 
or  KAca/xeuov,  appear  indeed  in  all  Eastern  litur- 
gies with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Syrian 
Eustathius  (Ren.  ii.  236).  Many  of  the  Syro- 
Jacobite  liturgies  amplify  the  solemn  words  of 
the  Lord  by  the  insertion  of  peculiar  expressions. 

Of  the  words  said  over  the  wine,  the  Cle- 
mentine Liturgy  (Const.  Apost.  viii.  12,  § 16) 
has  the  simplest,  as  probably  the  most  ancient 
form — “This  is  My  Blood,  wh’ch  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins.”  St.  Chrysostom 
has  a form  identical  with  that  in  the  English 
Prayer-Book;  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  have 
“shed  and  distributed”  instead  of  the  simple 
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“shed.”  The  Roman,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Bread  has  the  shortest  form,  m the  case  of  the 
Wine  has  the  longest — “ For  this  is  the  Cup  of 
my  Blood,  of  the  new  and  eternal  Testament, 
the  mystery  of  faith,  which  shall  be  shed  for 
you  and  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  ” — 
where  the  words  “ eternal  ” and  “ mystery  of 
faith”  are  peculiar  to  the  Roman  form.  The 
Mozarabic  has,  “ For  this  is  the  Cup  of  the  New 
Testament  in  my  Blood,  which  shall  be  shed  for 
you  aud  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.” 

In  the  Intercession  for  the  world  and  the  Church 
on  earth,  the  petitions  enumerated  by  St.  Cyril  are 
always  found,  with  more  or  less  of  expansion  in 
detail,  and  often  with  the  addition  of  interesting 
local  peculiarities.  Thus  in  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
James  (i.e.  of  Jerusalem)  we  have  special  inter- 
cession on  behalf  of  the  Holy  City  and  other  sacred 
places  visited  by  the  Lord  ; St.  Mark  (Alexan- 
drian) has  a special  prayer  for  the  due  rise  of 
the  Nile  ; so  also  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaudot, 
i.  17);  and  the  Alexandrian  St.  Gregory  (76.  i. 
109).  Both  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  have  inter- 
cessions for  prisoners ; the  former  enumerating 
“ those  in  bonds,  in  prisons,  in  captivities  (eux/*0- 
Aaxnais),  and  banishments,  in  mines  and  tortures, 
and  bitter  slaveries”  (Daniel’s  Codex , iv.  118), 
phrases  which  originated  in  a time  of  persecu- 
tion. In  the  Roman  liturgy  this  portion  of  the 
intercession  is  treated  much  more  briefly  than  is 
usual  iu  the  Eastern  Church ; the  intercessions 
are  for  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  for  the  pope 
and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  nominatim,  and 
for  all  faithful  worshippers ; the  Ambrosian 
adds,  after  the  bishop,  the  king  by  name 
(Daniel,  i.  82).  Most  of  the  liturgies  contain 
a special  intercession  for  those  who  have  made 
the  offerings  and  those  who  are  present  at  the 
service  ; thus  in  St.  Basil  (Daniel,  iv.  433)  is  a 
prayer  for  the  people  here  present  (rod  ir epie- 
<tt<£tos  AccoG)  and  the  priest  who  presents  (irpotr- 
ko/j.l(ovtos)  the  holy  gifts ; St.  Chrysostom  men- 
tions the  priest  iu  the  same  terms,  but  not  the 
people;  St.  James  (Dan.  iv.  119)  mentions  not 
only  those  who  have  made  the  offerings  on  that 
day,  but  those  on  whose  behalf  they  made 
them  (fhrep  wv  SKaoTos  Trpo<rrlvsyKsv) ; St.  Mark 
(Dan.  iv.  156),  iu  which  this  prayer  'precedes 
consecration,  prays  that  God  will  receive  the 
thank-offerings  (evxapKTT-fipia)  of  those  who 
offer,  as  He  received  the  gifts  of  Abel,  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,  the  incense  of  Zacharias,  the 
alms  of  Cornelius,  and  the  two  mites  of  the 
widow ; the  Roman  (Dan.  i.  14,  15)  has  a peti- 
tion for  all  God’s  servants,  and,  in  the  Gelasian 
form,  “ omnium  circumstantium  quorum  tibi 
tides  cognita  est  et  nota  devotio,  qui  tibi  offer unt 
hoc  sacrificium  laudis  pro  se  suisque  omnibus, 
pro  redemptione  animarum  suarum,  pro  spe 
salutis  et  incolumitatis  suae  ; ” in  the  Gregorian 
form,  which  is  that  at  present  in  use,  after  the 
word  “ devotio,”  we  have  “ pro  quibus  tibi  offe- 
rimus  vel  . . . ,”  probably  an  addition  of  St. 
Gregory’s  own  age. 

A more  particular  account  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  canon  will  be  given  under  Dip- 
tychS(,  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Embolism  us. 

Cere-monies  which  accompanied  the  Anaphora  or 
Canon. 

1.  We  may  take  the  ritual  of  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom  as  a type  of  the  oriental  ceremonies 
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of  the  anaphora  or  canon,  which  are  there  more 
fully  described  thau  in  other  Eastern  liturgies. 
It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  some  of  the  cere- 
monies here  described  did  not  originate  within 
the  first  eight  centuries ; but  on  the  whole  it 
may  be  said  to  represent  fairly  enough  the 
highest  ritual  development  attained  in  the  East 
within  our  period. 

At  the  opening  of  the  anaphora,  the  elements 
have  already  been  brought  into  the  sanctuary, 
and  placed  on  the  holy  table,  covered  with  the 
aer , or  veil.  The  deacon  cries,  “ The  doors ! the 
doors!” — a phrase  intended  originally  to  exhort 
the  attendants  carefully  to  exclude  the  unini- 
tiated ( Constt . Apust.  viii.  10) — and  then  desires 
the  people  to  stand  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  356  ft'.). 
The  priest  lifts  the  aer , or  veil,  from  the  elements, 
and  the  deacon  approaching  guards  them  from  pol- 
lution with  his  feather-fan  [Flabellum].  Then 
follow  the  Sursum  Corda,  Preface  and  Sanctus. 
After  this  the  deacon  takes  the  Asteriscus  from 
off  the  Paten,  and  again  uses  the  feather-fan. 
The  commemoration  of  Institution  then  proceeds, 
the  deacon  pointing  out  to  the  celebrant  the 
paten  and  chalice  at  the  proper  moment.  At 
the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  deacon 
lays  aside  his  fan,  draws  nearer  to  the  priest, 
and  both  make  three  reverences  or  prostrations 
( irposKvvriaeis ) before  the  Holy  Table,  praying 
silently ; then  the  deacon,  with  bowed  head, 
points  to  the  holy  bread,  and  the  priest  rising 
signs  it  thrice  with  the  cross;  the  chalice  is 
signed  in  like  manner,  and  then  both  elements 
together ; after  which  the  deacon,  after  bowing 
his  head  to  the  priest,  resumes  his  place  and  his 
fan.  At  the  recitation  of  the  Diptychs  the 
deacon  censes  round  the  holy  table,  and  then 
recites,  standing  by  the  door  of  the  Sanctuary, 
those  portions  of  the  prayer  which  were  to  be 
heard  by  the  choir  without.  At  the  prayer  of 
Inclination  he  bids  the  people  to  bow  (/fAtVetr) 
their  heads.  After  the  prayer  the  priest  elevates 
the  holy  Bread,  saying  the  Sancta  Sanctis;  the 
choir  then  sings  the  communion-anthem  (koivu- 
viK-f)')  of  the  day,  and  the  Fraction,  Commixtion, 
and  Communion  follow. 

The  rubrical  directions  of  the  other  Greek 
liturgies  correspond  generally  with  these,  so  far 
as  they  go,  but  contain  very  much  less  detail. 

2.  In  the  Roman  rite,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  canon,  the  celebrant  stood  before  the  altar, 
probably  at  first  with  hands  expanded  shoulder- 
high  in  the  ancient  attitude  of  prayer  (Gerbert, 
Lit.  Aleman,  i.  342),  while  the  attendant  clergy 
stood  with  bowed  heads,  as  venerating  the  Divine 
Majesty  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  intro- 
duced in  the  Sanctus.  (Amalarius,  De  Eccl.  Off. 

iii.  22 ; compare  Ordo  Rom.  1.  c.  16 ; and  II.  c. 
8).  At  the  words  Te  igitur , with  which  the 
canon  strictly  commences,  the  priest  made  a pro- 
found inclination  and  kissed  the  altar  ; frequently 
also  he  kissed  the  "J"  at  the  commencement  of  the 
canon,  which  was  made  to  represent  a cross,  or 
in  later  times  a crucifix.  (Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital. 

iv.  p.  839 ; Gerbert,  Lit.  Aleman,  i.  341). 

From  very  ancient  times  also  at  each  of  the 

words  dona , munera , sacrificia , the  priest  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  blessing  the  oblation,  as 
gifts,  bounties,  sacrifices.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
six  groups  of  crosses  mentioned  in  the  Ordo 
Romanus  II.  c.  10 ; (compare  Amalarius,  u.  s.). 
The  due  use  of  the  crosses  in  the  canon  was  held 
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to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  St.  Boniface 
(about  750)  consulted  Pope  Zacharias  on  the 
subject,  who  in  answer  sent  him  a copy  of  the 
canon  with  the  crosses  inserted  in  the  proper 
places.  This  copy  has  unfortunately  perished. 
Innocent  the  Third  (J)e  Myst.  Missae,  v.  c.  11) 
states  the  correct  number  of  crosses  in  the  canon 
as  twenty-five,  the  number  still  used  in  the 
Roman  rite. 

The  prayer  Hanc  igitur  has  long  been  recited 
by  the  priest  with  hands  extended  over  the  Host 
and  Chalice,  in  imitation  of  the  gesture  of  a 
sacrificing  priest  under  the  Mosaic  Law  (Lev. 
iv.  4,  &c.).  But  the  more  ancient  practice  was 
for  him  to  recite  this  prayer  profoundly  inclined 
to  the  altar,  as  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of 
Amalarius  ( Eclogae , c.  30,  p.  1331  A,  Migne)  : 
and  this  practice  continued  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  13th  century  (Durandus,  Rationale , iv. 
c.  39). 

In  the  prayer  Quim  oblationem , at  the  words 
benedictam,  ascriptam,  ratam , rationabilem , accep- 
tabilem,  occurs  the  second  group  of  crosses  of  the 
Ordo  Rom.  II.,  which  however  defines  nothing 
as  to  the  number  of  crosses,  or  the  manner  of 
signing  the  oblation.  The  Ordo  published  by 
Hittorp  at  this  point  directs  the  priest  to  stand 
upright,  blessing  (i.e.  signing  with  the  cross) 
the  bread  only  ; then,  at  the  words,  Ut  nobis 
Corpus  et  Sanguis  fiat , to  bless  both  the  Host 
and  the  Chalice.  The  present  custom,  according 
to  which  the  priest  at  the  words  Benedictam , &c. 
makes  three  crosses  over  the  Host  and  Chalice 
together,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  11th  century 
(Microl.  De  E'ccl.  Ob^erv.  c.  14). 

At  the  words  Qui  Pridie , Sfc.  the  priest  takes 
the  Bread  into  his  hands.  In  this  prayer  is 
introduced  the  third  group  of  crosses  of  the  Ordo 
R.  II.,  at  the  words  accipiens  panem  ....  bene- 
dixit,  and  item  gratias  agens  benedixit. 

Amalarius  {Eel.  31,  p.  1331)  expressly  states 
that  in  his  time  the  whole  of  the  Canon  was  said 
secrete  (see  further  under  Secreta).  Of  the 
Elevation  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  immediately 
after  Consecration  no  mention  is  found  in  the  old 
Sacramentaries,  in  the  most  ancient  of  the  Roman 
Ordines,  or  in  the  early  commentators  on  the 
rite,  Amalarius,  Walafrid  Strabo,  Florus,  Remi- 
gius  of  Auxerre,  Pseudo-Alcuin,  and  the  Micro- 
logus.  The  only  indication  of  elevation  in  those 
of  the  Ordines  Romani  which  are  older  than  the 
12th  century,  is  that  at  the  words  Per  quern  Jiaec 
omnia,  noticed  later. 

At  the  words  Hostiam  puram,  says  the  Ordo 
Rom.  II.  (c.  10),  is  introduced  the  fourth  group 
of  crosses.  Amalarius  {Eclogae,  c.  30,  p.  1331) 
says,  “ Here  the  priest  makes  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  four  times  over  the  Host,  and  a fifth  over 
the  Chalice  only ; ” a practice  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  modern  times. 

After  the  prayer  Supra  quae  propitio , the 
priest  inclines  himself  with  bowed  head  before 
the  altar,  and  recites  the  Suppliciter  Te  rogamus, 
in  which  he  inserts  a private  prayer  (Amalarius, 
tt.  s.,  c.  31) ; a direction  for  which  is  also  found 
in  some  ancient  MSS.  of  Sacramentaries.  No 
crosses  are  noted  by  the  Ordo  Rom.  II.  at  the 
words  Sacrosanctum  Filii  Tui  fyc.,  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  crosses  now  used  there 
are  of  later  introduction  than  the  9th  century. 
That  they  were  introduced  into  the  Roman  rite 
not  later  than  the  12tn  century  is  clear  from  the 
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testimony  of  Innocent  III.  {De  Myst.  Missae.  r. 
c.  11). 

The  beginning  of  the  prayer  Nobis  quoque 
peccatoribus  was  anciently  said  with  the  voice 
somewhat  raised,  that  the  congregation  might 
be  able  to  join  in  it  {Ordo  Rom.  II.  c.  10).  The 
priest  beats  his  breast,  as  bewailing  his  sinful- 
ness. 

At  the  words  sanctificas,  vivificas,  benedicis, 
Sfc.  comes  the  fifth  group  of  crosses,  according  to 
Ordo  Rom.  II.  The  Ordo  Rom.  IV.  (p.  61)  is 
more  explicit,  desiring  the  priest  to  sign  Host 
and  Chalice  three  several  times,  making  three 
several  crosses.  Compare  Amalarius,  Eel.  p. 
1332.  It  is  thought  by  some  (as  Bona,  De  Reb. 
Lit.  ii.  14,  s.  5)  that  at  the  words  of  this  prayer 
which  refer  to  God’s  creating  and  vivifying 
power,  an  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  if 
any  were  to  be  blessed,  was  placed  on  the  altar 
by  the  attendant  -deacon.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a benediction  of  fruits  of  the  earth  is  in 
some  few  ancient  Sacramentaries  prescribed  in 
this  place ; but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  is 
a relic  of  what  was  once  an  universal  custom,  or 
a peculiar  observance  of  a few  churches. 

At  the  words,  Per  quern  Jiaec  omnia,  fyc.,  the 
archdeacon  rose,  the  other  deacons  still  standing 
with  bowed  heads,  drew  near  to  the  altar,  re- 
moved the  fold  of  the  corporal  which  covered 
the  chalice,  wrapped  the  offertorium  or  veil 
round  the  handles,  and  at  the  words  Per  ipsum , 
4’C.  raised  the  chalice  by  the  handles.  The  cele- 
brant touched  the  chalice,  still  held  by  the 
archdeacon,  with  the  consecrated  wafers,  making 
two  crosses,  and  saying,  Per  ipsum  et  cum  ipso 
. . . per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum.  He  then 
restored  the  wafers  to  their  place  on  the  altar, 
and  the  archdeacon  placed  the  chalice  by  them 
{Ordines  Rom.  i.  c.  16  ; ii.  c.  10 ; iii.  c.  15  : 
compare  Amalarius,  Eel.  p.  1332).  These  di- 
rections respecting  the  crosses  were  changed  in 
later  times. 

For  the  manner  of  saying  the  Pater  Noster, 
see  Lord’s  Prayer.  Here  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that,  while  in  the  Eastern,  Gallican,  and 
Spanish  Churches  this  prayer  was  said  by  the 
whole  people,  in  the  Roman,  from  the  time  or 
Gregory  the  Great  at  least  (see  Epist.  vii.  64)  it 
was  said  by  the  priest  alone,  yet  in  an  audible 
voice,  so  that  the  people  (or  the  choir)  might 
“ acclaim  ” at  the  last  petition.  The  Amen  is 
not  commonly  found  in  ancient  Sacramentaries  ; 
nor  does  it  seem  in  place  here,  as  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  is  prolonged  in  the  Libera  nos  [Embolis- 
mes]  which  follows. 

When  the  celebrant  (in  a papal  mass)  reached 
the  words  Ab  omni  perturbatione  secun,  the  arch- 
deacon {Ordo  Rom.  I.  c.  18)  took  the  paten b 
from  the  regionary  sub-deacon,  who  was  stand- 
ing behind  him,  kissed  it,  and  passed  it  to  the 
second  deacon.  So  Ordo  Rom.  II.  11,  and  III 
16.  The  fifth  Ordo  Rom.,  probably  of  consider- 
ably later  date,  desires  the  deacon  to  present 
the  patens  to  the  celebrating  bishop  to  kiss. 

For  the  remaining  portion  of  the  liturgy,  see 
Kiss,  Fraction,  Communion.  [C.] 

CANON  (in  Music).  1.  The  peculiar  form 
of  musical  composition  called  by  this  name  was 

b it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Host  was  not  conr 
secrated  on  the  paten,  but  was,  at  the  date  of  Ordo  Rom.  I. 
broken  upon  it ; a custom  subsequently  changed- 
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unknown  to  the  ancients,  the  earliest  example 
extant  being  of  the  13th  century,  we  believe. 

2.  The  accepted  values  of  the  several  notes 
constituting  the  musical  scale  expressed  philo- 
sophically. The  reader  is  referred  to  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities  [Musica]  for  a general 
description  of  the  sounds  assumed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  systems  in  which  they  were  arranged. 
The  assumptions  of  the  Greek  writers  were  of 
course  adopted  by  the  Latins,  and  appeared 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  early  and  middle 
ages  as  the  basis  on  which  all  their  music  rested. 
Considerable  uncertainty  is  caused  in  this  subject 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  two  somewhat  con- 
flicting schools,  the  Aristoxeneans  and  the  Py- 
thagoreans. Pythagoras  having  discovered  the 

simple  ratios  of  -j|,  for  the  Octave,  the 

Fifth,  the  Fourth,  and  the  Tone  (major),  which 
last  is  the  difference  between  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  his  disciples  maintained  that  all  sounds 
should  be  defined  by  determinate  ratios,  while 
Aristoxenus  discarded  this  idea  altogether,  and 
maintained  that  the  Tetrachord  or  Fourth  should 
be  divided  into  intervals,  the  values  of  which 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  ear  only.  This  is 
probably  the  germ  of  the  dispute  which  has 
lasted  to  the  present  day  respecting  the  tempera- 
ment of  instruments  with  fixed  tones : and  as 
the  true  measure  of  an  interval  is  a logarithm, 
it  was  of  course  impossible  to  reconcile  at  all 
completely  these  two  opinions.  Ptolemy  ex- 
amined the  matter  and  established  the  truth  of 
the  Pythagorean  views:  Euclid  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  combine  them,  that  is,  if  the  two 
treatises  attributed  to  him,  the  Introductio  Har- 
monica and  the  Sectio  Canonis,  are  both  genuine.  ! 
The  latter  of  these  is  usually  considered  genuine,  j 
and  it  is  purely  Pythagorean  and  rigidly  exact ; 
while  the  former,  which  is  certainly  Aristoxenean,  ' 
and  perhaps  written  ad  populum , is  considered 
more  doubtful. 
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The  canon  of  the  scale  then  is  the  svstem 
of  ratios  into  which  a resonant  string  is  to  be 
divided  so  as  to  produce  all  the  notes  which  are 
assumed ; or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  re- 
lative lengths  of  strings  for  these  notes  which 
are  to  be  fixed  in  an  instrument  and  stretched 
with  the  same’tension. 

The  description  of  the  intervals  given  in 
Smith’s  Diet,  of  Antiq .,  from  the  Introductio 
Harmonica , is  of  course  Aristoxenean  : it  sup- 
poses a tone  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  the  tetrachord  therefore  into  thirty, 
and  the  intervals  in  the  tetrachord,  taken  in 


ascending  order,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Syntonous  or  ordinary  Dia-  Parte. 

tonic  system 6,  12,  12 

,,  Soft  Diatonic  (jio\cik6v ) ..  6,  9,  15 

, , Tonal  or  ordinary  Chro- 
matic (roviaTov')  ..  ..  6,  6,  18 

, , Sesquialter  Chromatic  ( - 

fti6\toy)  4$,  4$,  21 

, , Soft  Chromatic  (jiaXatciv ) 4,  4,  22 

, , Enharmonic  3,  3,  24 


This  makes  a Fourth  equal  to  2J  tones,  a Fifth 
3£,  and  an  Octave  6 tones.  But  in  the  Sectio 
Canonis  Euclid  has  proved  that  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Octave,,  are  each  of  them  less  than 
these  magnitudes  (Theor.  11,  14);  and  also  that 
the  second  sound  in  the  Chromatic  and  Enhar- 
monic Tetrachords  is  not  equally  removed  from 
the  first  and  third  (Theor.  18)  : it  would  there- 
fore appear  most  reasonable  that  he  meant  that 
Aristoxenus’s  hypothetical  division  of  the  tone  and 
tetrachord  gave  results  which  might  be  treated 
as  equal  for  practical  purposes  or  by  unphiloso- 
phical  men,  but  that  this  was  not  rigidly  exact. 

In  Theorems  19  and  20  of  the  Sectio  Canonis , 
Euclid  gives  the  divisions  of  the  string  (which 
he  calls  also  the  canon,  and  assumes  for  the 
Proslambanomenos)  according  to  the  Diatonic 
system.  The  results  are  the  following : — 


A.  Proslambanomenos 

B.  Hypate  hypaton  ..  .. 

C.  Parhypate  hypaton 

D.  Lichanos  hypaton  

E.  Hypate  meson  .,  ..  ..  .. 

F.  Parhypate  meson  

G.  Lichanos  meson 

a.  Mese 

b.  Paramese 

c.  Trite  diezeugmenon,  or  Paranete 

synemmenon  

d.  Paranete  diezeugmenon,  or  Nete 

synemmenon  

e.  Nete  diezeugmenon 

f.  Trite  hyperbolaeon 

g.  Paranete  hyperbolaeon  .. 

aa.  Nete  hyperbolaeon 


Length  = 

1 


I 

M 

I 

1 

i8A 

A 

2 
4 
9 


64 


3 

8 


1 

4 


The  Trite  synemmenon  (bb)  does  not  appear ; its 
length  will  be  It  is  worth  noticing  that 

this  differs  from  our  modern  canon  in  the  values 
of  C,  D,  F,  G,  bb,  c,  d,  f,  g ; these  are  at  present 
assumed  to  be  j},  §$,  f,  f,  £§,  -j\,  £2 
Yq  , -jYg  (taking  A to  be  1) : all  these  notes 
then  are  flatter  by  a comma  (§y)  than  ours. 

In  Theor.  17  Euclid  gives  a method  of  deter- 
mining the  Lichani  and  the  Paranetae  of  the 
enharmonic  system  ; and  if  the  direction  in 
which  he  takes  his  Fifths  be  reversed,  the  Chro- 
matic Lichani  and  Paranetae  would  seem  to  be 
determined  : but  beyond  that  he  has  given  us  no 
information  further  than  the  rough  description 
i of  Aristoxenus’s  division. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  various  canons 
i of  the  scale  have  been  assigned  by  different 
writers,  just  as  in  more  modern  times  various 
systems  of  temperament  have  been  advocated. 

Ptolemy  gives  the  following  canons  for  any 
j tetrachord  : say,  for  example,  that  from  the 
I Hypate  hypaton  (B)  to  the  Hypate  meson  (E). 

T 
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Diatonic : 


Archytas’s  Canons. 

2 7 2 7 3 . kb  P 


X»  3^»  I ’ B,  C,  D,  E .• 

bb  ft 

Chromatic  : 1,  § J,  § , J 5 B>  C>  eft,  E> 

Enharmonic:  1,  §J,  |§,  f ; B>c^  C>  Et 

Eratosthenes’s  Canons. 

Diatonic  : 1,  Sll»  M>  I ! B,  C,  D,  E. 

Chromatic  : 1,  « f ; B <?  c|  E_ 

Enharmonic  • 1 £9  J.9  3.  ft  k 

Ennaimonic . I,  40,  4 , ^ ^ c>  K 

Didymus’s  Canons. 

Diatonic:  1.  \'b  !I>  i’  B,  C,  D,  E. 

Chromatic : 1,  ^ J B,  C,  Cft,  E. 

Enharmonic:  1,  fj,  J-j,  f ; B,  I,  C,  E. 

Ptolemy’s  own  Canons. 

Diatonic  intense : 1,  L5.,  ^ | ; B,  C,  D,  E. 
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b b 

Diatonic  ditonal : 1,  ||f,  §J,  ; B>  c>  D>  E> 

Diatonic  tonal : 1,  §£,  §f , | ; B ^ E< 

b bb 

Diatonic  soft:  1,  gf,  f,  J ; B?  C,  D,  E. 

Diatonic  equable : 1,  \ J,  £ , j ; B>  c|,  D,  E. 

b 

C,< 

i 2 7 9 3 bb 

2 8’  TO’  4 > B,  C,  Cj(,  E. 

1 45  15  3.  ft 

L’  46’  16’  4 ’ B,  B,  C,  E. 

The  canons  according  to  Euclid  or  Aristoxenus 
can  be  reproduced  with  pretty  considerable  ac- 
curacy by  means  of  logarithms  and  converging 
fractions  : there  will  of  course  he  a little  dis- 
crepancy according  as  the  30th  part  of  a Fourth 
or  the  12th  part  of  a Tone  is  taken  for  the  ele- 
ment, these  not  being  exactly  equal : the  former 
seems  preferable  ; and  it  gives  for  the  logarithm 
of  the  element  *004165;  and  the  following  re- 
sults in  the  cases  not  as  yet  determined : — 

b b 

B,  C,  D,  E. 

bb 


b ft 

Chromatic  intense:  1,  gg,  f,  £ ; B>  c?  ^ 


Chromatic  soft : 
Enharmonic : 


Diatonic  syntonous  : 

Ratios  1, 

243  2 7 3 . 

256’  32’  4 ’ 

B, 

Diatonic  soft : 

Logarithms  0, 

•02499,  *06247,  *12494. 

Ratios  1, 

243  6 or  13  3.  . 

2 5 6’  7 01  15’  4’ 

B, 

Chromatic  tonal : 

Logarithms  0, 

*02499,  *04998, 

•12494. 

Ratios  1, 

If  or  if  or  Mi  i 

3 . 

4 ’ 

B, 

Chromatic  sesquialter : 

Logarithms  0, 

*01874,  *03758,  *12494. 

Ratios  1, 

2 2 oi*  23  AJL  3.  . 

25  24’  12’  4 > 

B, 

Chromatic  soft : 

Logarithms  0, 

*01666,  *03332, 

•12494. 

Ratios  1, 

is or  ff>  IS  or  If  or 

2 5 3. 

27’  4 ’ 

B, 

Enharmonic : 

Logarithms  0, 

•01249,  *02499, 

•12494. 

Ratios  1, 

Si or  Si  1?  or  is or 

243  3. 
256’  4 ’ 

B, 

The  values  of  the  Meson  tetrachord  (E,  F,  G,  a) 
will  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  these  systems  by 
multiplying  the  corresponding  ratios  by  £ ’ 
those  of  the  Synemmenon  tetrachord  (a,  bb,  c,  d) 
by  multiplying  them  by  -^g- ; those  of  the 
Diezeugmenon  tetrachord  (b,  c,  d,  e)  are  half 
those  of  the  Hypaton  tetrachord ; and  those  of 
the  Hyperbolaeon  (e,  f,  g,  aa)  are  half  those  of 


> \ 

c,  cjj 

f>b  b 
cfl 

bb  bb. 


the  Meson,  or  g of  those  of  the  Hypaton.  All 
these  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Proslam- 
banomenos  (A)  by  multiplying  each  of  them 

hJ  f- 

The  Greek  Chromatic  Scale  then  will  be,  ex- 
pressed in  modern  musical  notation  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  following;  Didymus’s  canon  being 
taken  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  notation  : 


|jsr 

And  the  Enharmonic  Scale  will  be,  according  to  Didymus’s  canon,  this : 


tjsr  -cr 


* The  notation  C is  adopted  to  mean  a C slightly  flat- 
to  $ 

tened,  C somewhat  flatter  still,  and  so  for  C : the  actual 
amount  of  flattening  or  sharpening  is  determined  by  the 


ratio  given.  At  present  we  have  no  notation  to  express 
these  things;  in  the  16th  century  the  symbol  X was 
used  to  indicate  the  enharmonic  diesis,  but  as  it  is  now 
used  for  a double  sharp,  it  has  been  thought  prudent  to 
avoid  employing  it  here. 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that,  while 
Pythagoras  and  Euclid  allowed  only  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Octave,  with  their  replicates,  to  be 
consonances,  the  later  writers  had  discovered  the 
consonances  of  the  Major  Third  (^)  and  Minor 
Third  (H),  also  the  Minor  Tone  and 

perhaps  also  the  Harmonic  Flat  Seventh 
and  Sharp  Eleventh  (yy),  which  are  now  heard 
in  instruments  of  the  Horn  kind.  . 

There  were  no  alterations  made  in  this  until 
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the  developments  of  Guido  Aretinus  in  the  11th 
century. 

S.  Ambrose  decreed  the  use  of  the  Diatonic 
genus  alone  in  church  music ; and  it  is  probable 
that  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  genera  soon 
fell  into  general  desuetude,  or  only  existed  as 
curiosities  for  the  learned. 

The  Jews  are  believed  to  have  used  a canon 
proceeding  by  thirds  of  tones,  thus  giving  18 
notes  in  the  octave.  Approximating  to  these  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  Euclid’s  chromatic  and 
enharmonic  canons,  we  obtain  the  following  : — 


! 5 8 6 14  2 7 13  11  jj  or  5 JLl  1J  11  11  JL  JL  21  13  1 
17’  15’  Vi  or  7 ’ 22’  2G’  27’  28’  12’  T6’  50’  25’  2* 


1 25  _ _ 

x>  26’  27’  7’  17’  34’ 

t b f b # b # 

C,  C,  D,  D,  D,  E,  E,  F,  F,  F#, 


b # l I # b b 

G,  G,  Gjt,  ap,  a,  bP,  b,  c,  c. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  in  a memoir  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  1864,  states  that  the  Pythagorean 
canon  has  been  developed  into  an  Arabic  scale  of 
17  sounds.  “No  nation  using  it,”  he  adds,  “has 
shown  any  appreciation  of  harmony.”  It  is  in 
fact  next  to  impossible  to  conceive  any  satis- 
factory harmony  existing  with  the  non-diatonic 
canons,  a consideration  which  has  scarcely  enough 
been  dwelt  on  in  discussing  whether  harmony 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  what  is  now  called  the  chromatic 
scale  is  no  representation  of  and  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  ancient  chromatic  canon  (a  fact 
noticed  by  Morley,  annotations  to  his  Plaine  and 
Easie  Introduction) ; it  is  merely  a combination 
of  various  diatonic  scales,  whose  canons  are,  if 
necessary,  accommodated  to  each  other : the 
only  case  then  in  practice  in  which  chromatic  I 
or  enharmonic  harmonies  or  melodies  (in  the  I 
old  sense)  can  now  be  heard  is  in  the  tuning  of 
an  orchestra  before  a performance,  unless  indeed  | 
peals  of  bells  may  have  sometimes  been  tuned  j 
in  those  ways,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Holder, 
there  seems  some  reason  to  believe.  It  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  add  that  the  modern  canon,  to 
which  reference  has  several  times  been  made 
above,  is  in  some  respects  open  to  dispute,  as  it 
scarcely  explains  the  phenomena  which  are  ac- 
cepted as  musical  facts. 

The  writer  has  made  use  of  the  Introductio 
Harmonica  and  Sectio  Canonis  of  Euclid}  Mor- 
ley’s  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall 
Musicke  ; Sir  John  Hawkins’s  History  of  Music  ; 
Holder’s  Treatise  on  the  Natural  Grounds  and 
Principles  of  Harmony  ; and  the  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Ellis  mentioned  above.  Other  authorities  on  the 
subject  are  the  Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores  Sep- 
tem , ed.  Meibomius ; Ptolemy,  ed.  Wallis ; Boe- 
thius, De  Musica  ; Salinas  ; Zarlino  ; Kirch er ; 
Mersennus;  Colonna.  [J.  R.  L.j 

CANON  OF  Odes  (Kdj/aw).  This  word  is  ap- 
plied to  a part  of  the  office  of  the  Greek  Church, 
sung  to  a musical  tone,  for  the  most  part  at  Lauds, 
and  which  corresponds  to  the  hymns  of  the  West- 
ern Church.  A canon  is  usually  divided  into  nine 
Odes,  each  ode  consisting  of  a variable  number 
of  stanzas  or  troparia,  in  a rhythmical  syllabic 
measure,  prosody  being  abandoned  except  in  three 
cases.  The  canon  is  headed  by  an  iambic,  or 
iccasionally  an  hexameter  line  containing  an 
Jlusion  to  the  festival  or  the  contents  of  the 
fanon,  or  a play  upon  the  saint’s  name,  which 
forms  an  Acrostic  to  which  the  initial  letter's 


of  each  troparion  correspond.  This  acrostical 
form  is  thought  with  probability  to  be  derived 
from  Jewish  practice.  The  nine  odes  have  gene- 
rally some  reference  to  the  corresponding  odes 
at  Lauds  [v.  Canticle],  especially  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth.  In  practice  the  second  ode 
of  a canon  is  always  omitted,  except  in  Lent. 
The  reason  given  is,  that  the  second  of  the  odes 
at  Lauds  (the  song  of  Moses  from  Deut.),  which 
is  assigned  to  Tuesday,  is  more  a denunciation 
against  Israel  than  a direct  act  of  praise  to  God, 
and  is  on  that  account  omitted  except  in  Lent. 
Hence  the  second  ode  of  a canon,  which  partakes 
of  the  same  character,  is  also  omitted  except  on 
week  days  in  Lent.  It  is  not  said  on  Saturday 
in  Lent.  (v.  Goar.  Rit.  Grae. ; in  San.  Olei.  Offm. 
not.  14).  The  tone  to  which  the  canon  is  sung 
is  given  at  the  beginning,  and  each  ode  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  more  troparia  under  different 
names.  After  the  sixth  ode  the  Synaxarion,  or 
the  commemorations  which  belong  to  the  day, 
are  read. 

Among  the  principal  composers  of  canons  were 
John  of  Damascus,  Joseph  of  the  Studium, 
Cosmas,  Theophanes,  St.  Sophroni  us  of  Jerusalem, 
&c. ; and  as  examples  of  canons,  may  be 
mentioned  “ the  Great  Canon,”  the  composition 
of  St.  Andrew,  archbishop  of  Crete  (born  A.D. 
660),  which  begins  ir offer  dp^wyai  OprjueTr  k. t.A., 
and  is  said  on  Monday  of  the  first  week  in  Lent. 
This  canon  is  not  acrostical.  Also  that  for 
orthodoxy  Sunday,  i.e.  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
of  which  the  acrostic  is  a^ifiepov  evaefS'i-qs  6eo- 
(peyyeos  ijAvdev  aiy\y,  and  that  for  Christmas- 
day  by  Cosmas,  beginning  XP1<TT^S  yevvarai, 
So^daare,  with  the  acrostic  xPl<rT^s  fiporwOels 
-ftv  oirep  dtds  pevri,  and  another  for  the  same 
day  by  St.  John  Damascene,  in  trimeter  iambics, 
beginning  ctrwcre  \abv  Pavyaroupyoov  AfcrirdT-ps, 
the  acrostic  of  which  consists  of  four  elegiac 
lines.  This  is  one  of  the  three  canons  which 
retain  the  classical  prosody.  The  two  others  are 
by  the  same  author,  and  said  on  the  Epiphany 
and  on  Whitsunday.  The  construction  of  a 
canon  much  resembles  that  of  a choral  ode  of 
the  Greek  dramatists,  the  strophe,  antistrophe, 
&c.,  being  represented  by  the  odes  and  the 
various  kinds  of  troparia  by  which  they  are 
separated.  The  name  canon  is  probably  applied 
to  these  hymns  from  their  being  completed  in 
nine  odes,  nine  being  looked  upon  as  a perfect 
number  (Zonaras  in  Hymn. : Exp. : quoted  by 
Goar).  Others,  however,  derive  the  name  from 
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the  fixed  rhythmical  system  on  which  they  are 
constructed  ; while  mystical  reasons  for  the  name 
have  been  assigned  by  some  writers. 

The  word  canon  is  applied  in  the  Armenian 
rite  to  a section  of  the  psalter,  which  in  that  rite 
is  divided  into  eight  sections  called  canons. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

CANONICAL  BOOKS  (Libri  Canonici,  Ec- 
clesiastici ; Bi/3Aia  KOLvovL^opeva,  avayiyvuxnci- 
peva).  The  question  of  the  determination  of  the 
Canon,  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
has  been  already  fully  treated  in  the  Dictionary 
of  the  JBible  (pp.  250  ff.).  The  present  article 
relates  mainly  to  the  authoritative  promulgation 
of  lists  or  catalogues  of  books  to  be  read,  under 
the  name  of  Scripture,  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  The  canon  of  books  to  be  publicly 
read  is  not  wholly  identical  with  the  canon  of 
books  from  which  the  faith  is  to  be  established 
(see  Westcott,  w.s.). 

1.  Athanasius  (Ep.  Festal,  tom.  i.  pt.  ii. 
p.  962,  ed.  Ben.)  divided  all  the  books  which 
claimed  the  title  of  Holy  Scripture  into  three 
classes.  (1.)  B itSkia  Kavovi^opeva,  books  which 
belonged  in  the  fullest  sense  to  the  canon,  and 
were  the  standard  of  the  faith.  (2.)  ’A vayiyvca- 
(TKopeva,  books  which,  though  not  belonging  in 
the  strictest  sense  to  the  canon,  might  be  read 
in  time  of  divine  service,  and  recommended  to 
catechumens,  “ for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners.”  (3.)  5 A ir6Kpv(pa,  spurious  books 
claiming  authority  under  venerable  names. 
This  distinction  between  the  books  truly  canoni- 
cal and  the  books  proper  to  be  read  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day ; 
and  it  is  the  present  rule  of  the  English  Church, 
which,  in  the  sixth  Article,  after  enumerating 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  proceeds  to  say 
that  “ the  other  books  (as  Hierom  saith)  the 
Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners ; but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them 
to  establish  any  doctrine.” 

2.  In  the  Latin  Church  also  at  the  same  period 
a distinction  was  drawn  by  some  between  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  later  addi- 
tions. Rufinus  (Expos,  in  Symb.  cc.  37,  38) 
divides  the  books  into  three  classes : “ Canonici 
. . . quos  patres  intra  canonem  concluserant,  ex 
quibus  fidei  nostrae  assertiones  constare  volue- 
runt ; . . . ecclesiastici  . . . quos  legi  quidem 
in  ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad 
auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  confirmandam  ; . . . 
caeteras  vero  scripturas  apocryphas  nominarunt, 
quas  in  ecclesiis  legi  voluerunt.”  Here,  the 
ecclesiastici  are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  avayi- 
yvu uTKo/meva  of  Athanasius.  Jerome,  in  the  Pro- 
logues Galeatus , enumerates  the  twenty-two  books 
of  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  adds,  “ quidquid  extra 
hos  est  inter  apocrypha  ponendum,”  giving  the 
word  apocrypha  a wider  meaning  than  that' 
adopted  by  Rufinus,  so  as  to  include  all  books 
claiming  to  be  Scripture  not  found  in  the  He- 
brew canon.  This  use  of  the  word  Apocrypha , 
which  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  pecu- 
liar to  Jerome,  was  adopted  by  the  English  and 
other  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
so  has  become  familiar  to  us.  It  is  not,  however, 
used  in  the  sixth  Article,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  books  read  by  the  Church  but  not 
reputed  strictly  canonical  are  called  simply  “ the 
other  books.” 

3.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  were  probably 


intended  to  give  an  appearance  of  apostolic 
authority  to  actually  existing  practices,  and  the 
substance  of  the  first  six  books  may  be  as  old  as 
the  3rd  century.  In  the  fifty-seventh  chapter 
of  the  second  book  (p.  67,  ed.  Ueltzen),  we  have 
an  approach  to  a catalogue  of  the  books  to  be 
read  as  Scripture  in  public  worship.  The  pas- 
sage is  as  follows  : “ Let  the  reader,  standing  in 
the  midst  on  a raised  space,  read  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  those  of 
Judges  and  of  Kingdoms  (/faert  AcjW),  those  of 
Chronicles  and  the  Return  from  Captivity  [Ezra 
and  Nehemiah] ; in  addition  to  these  those  of 
Job  and  of  Solomon  and  of  the  sixteen  Prophets 
. . . After  this  let  our  Acts  [Acts  of  Apostles] 
be  read  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  our  fellow- 
worker,  which  he  enjoined  on  the  churches  ac- 
cording to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; and 
after  these  let  a deacon  or  presbyter  read  the 
Gospels  which  we,  Matthew  and  John,  delivered 
to  you,  and  those  which  Luke  and  Mark,  Paul’s 
fellow-workers,  received  and  left  to  you.” 

In  this  catalogue  (unless  Esther  be  omitted) 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  exactly  that 
of  the  Jews.  The  Catholic  Epistles  are  possibly 
included  under  Acts;  for  in  a Syrian  version, 
which  places  the  Catholic  Epistles  immediately 
after  the  Acts,  at  the  close  of  the  Epistles  fol- 
lows the  colophon,  “ The  end  of  the  Acts,” 
(Wiseman,  Horae  Syriacae , p.  217,  quoted  by 
Westcott,  Bible  in  Church , p.  176)  as  if  the 
term  Acts  included  the  Epistles.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  on  what  ground  A.  Ritschl  (Alt-kathol. 
Kirche , p.  329,  note  1)  affirms  the  sentence  re- 
lating to  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  be  “ plainly  inter- 
polated.” It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
variation  of  MSS.  in  this  place. 

The  list  contained  in  the  eighty-fifth  of  the 
Apostolical  Canons , of  the  books  to  be  held  in 
veneration  by  all  clergy  and  laity,  is  no  doubt  of 
much  later  date  ; but  as  it  is  in  itself  remark- 
able, and  had  a powerful  influence  on  some  of 
the  Eastern  Churches,  it  is  given  in  the  parallel 
arrangement  opposite.. 

After  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  (about 
A.D.  332),  Constantine  desired  Eusebius  to  pro- 
vide fifty  splendid  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
churches  of  his  new  city.  How  he  fulfilled  his 
charge  we  cannot  exactly  affirm,  as  he  gives  no 
catalogue  of  the  books  he  included  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  not  one  of  his  copies  is  known  to  exist ; 
probably  the  canon  of  these  books  differed  little, 
if  at  all,  from  that  of  Cyril  and  Laodicea. 

A catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  the 
authority  of  which  is  strictly  ecclesiastical  and 
not  imperial,  is  found  in  the  works  of  Athana- 
sius. That  great  prelate  joined  to  his  “ Festal 
Letter  ” a of  the  year  365  a list  of  the  books 
which  were  canonized  and  traditional  and  con- 
fidently believed  to  be  divine  (ra  Kavovi^ipeva 
kclI  irapaSoOevra  Trurrevdevra  re  6e?a  ehai  fii- 
&\la).  In  the  New  Testament,  this  list  gives 
exactly  the  books  which  we  receive  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  in  the  oldest  Greek  MSS. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  Baruch  and  the  Letter  are 
added  to  Jeremiah ; Esther  is  placed  among  the 
Apocrypha;  and  the  books  of  Maccabees  are 
omitted  altogether. 

a The  circulars  in  which  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
annually  announced  to  the  different  churches  of  his  pro- 
vince the  date  of  Easter  were  called  “ Paschal  ” or 
“ Festal  ” letters. 
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Canonts  Apost.  (c.  85), 
(Ueltzen’s  Const. 
Apost.  p.  253.) 

Athanasius  (JEfo.  Fest.,  in 
vjip.  ed.  Ben.  L il.  962.) 

Cone.  Laodlcenum,  can.  60 
(Bruns’s  Canonts,  i.  79). 

Cone.  Carthagiu.  III.  cun.  44 
(Bruns  s i anortts,  1.  153.) 

Genesis 

Genesis 

1.  Genesis 

Genesis 

Ex-  dus 

Exodus 

2.  Exodus 

Exodus 

Leviticus 

Leviticus 

3.  Leviticus 

Leviticus 

Numbers 

Numbers 

4.  Numbers 

Numbers 

Deuteronomy 

Deuteronomy 

5.  Deuteronomy 

Deuteronony 

Joshua 

6.  Joshua 

Joshua 

Judges 

J udges 

7.  Judges  and  Ruth 

Judges 

ltuth 

Ruth 

8.  Esther 

Ruth 

Kings,  four 

I.  and  II.  Kings 

9.  I.  and  II.  Kings 

Books  of  Kings,  four 

Chronicles,  two 

III.  and  IV.  Kings 

10.  111.  and  IV.  Kings 

Books  of  Chronicles,  two 

Ksdvas,  two 

I.  and  11.  Chronicles 

11.  I and  11.  Chronicles 

Job 

Esther 

I.  and  11.  Esdras 

12.  I.  and  11.  Esdras 

The  Psalter  of  David 

Maccabees,  three 

Psalms 

13.  The  150  Psalms 

Books  of  Solomon,  five 

Job 

Proverbs 

14.  Proverbs  of  Solomon 

Books  of  Prophets,  twelve : 

Tne  Psalter 

Ecclesiastes 

15.  Ecclesiastes 

Isaiah 

Solomon’s  Proverbs 

Song  of  Songs 

16.  Song  of  Songs 

Jeremiah 

Ecclesiastes 

Job 

17.  Job 

Ezekiel 

Song  of  Songs 

Minor  Prophets,  twelve 

18.  The  Twelve  Prophets 

1 laniel 

Book  of  the  Twelve  Pro- 

lsa>ah 

19.  Isaiah 

Tobit 

piiets,  one 

Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Lamen- 

20.  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  La- 

Judith 

Isaiah 

tations,  and  the  Letter 

mentations,  and  the 

Esther 

Jeremiah 

Ez-kiel 

Letter 

Books  of  Esdras,  two 

Ezekiel 

Daniel 

Forynstniction  of  youth,  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach 

Daniel 

21.  Ezekiel 

22.  Daniel 

Books  of  Maccabees,  two 

Gospels,  four: 

Gospels,  four : 

Gospels,  four : 

Gospels,  four  books 

Matthew 

Matthew 

Matthew 

Acts  of  Apostles,  one 

Mark 

Mark 

Mark 

Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle, 

Luke 

Luke 

Luke 

thirteen 

John 

John 

John 

The  same  to  the  Hebrews, 

Epistles  of  Paul,  fourteen 

Acts  of  Apostles 

Acts  of  Apostles 

one 

Peter,  two 

Catholic  Epistles  of 

Catholic  Epistles,  seven : 

Peter  the  Apostle,  two 

John,  three 

Apostles,  seven: 
James  one 

James,  one 

John  the  Apostle,  three 

James,  one 

Peter,  two 
John,  three 

Jude  the  Apostle,  one 

Jude,  one 

Peter,  two 

James,  one 

Clement,  two 

John, three 

Jude,  one 

Apostolical  Constitutions, 

Jude,  one 

Epistles  of  Paul,  fourteen  : 

The  Apocalypse  of  John, 

(Aiarayai),  eight 

Epistles  of  Paul  the 

Romans,  one 

one  book 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

Apostle,  fourteen: 
Romans 

Corinthians,  two 

Galatians 

Ephesians 

Philippians 

Colossians 

Thessalonians,  two 

Corinthians,  two 
Galatians,  one 
Ephesians,  one 
Philippians,  one 
ColostJans,  one 
Thessalonians,  two 
H.  brews,  one 
Timothy,  two 

Hebrews 
Timothy,  two 
Titus,  one 
Philemon 

The  Ap«  calypse  of  John 

Titus,  one 
Philemon,  one 

The  earliest  conciliar  decision  on  the  subject 
of  Canonical  Books  is  that  of  the  provincial 
synod  of  Laodicea,  about  the  year  363.  As  the 
canons  of  this  council  now  stand  in  the  printed 
editions  and  in  most  MSS.,  the  fifty-ninth  canon 
enacts  that  “psalms  composed  by  private  per- 
sons should  not  be  used  in  churches,  nor  un- 
canonized ( a.Kav6vi(TTa ) books,  but  only  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament  ” ; 
and  the  sixtieth  gives  a list  of  the  books  which 
should  be  read  [in  churches]  ( Sera  Set  jSijSAia 
avayiyvaxriccardcu).  But  this  list  is  unques- 
tionably a later  addition ; it  is  not  found  in  the 
best  Greek  MSS.,  in  ancient  Syriac  versions,  in 
one  of  the  two  complete  Latin  versions,  nor  in 
the  oldest  digests  of  ecclesiastical  canons  (see 
Westcott,  Canon  of  N.  T.  pp.  500  ff.).  Yet  it  is 
probably  a very  early  gloss,  being  in  fact  iden- 
tical (excepting  in  the  addition  to  Jeremiah  of 
Baruch  and  the  Letter,  in  the  place  occupied  by 
Esther  and  Job,  and  in  the  omission  of  the  Apo- 
calypse) with  the  list  given  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem about  a.d.  350  ( Catech . Myst.  iv.  33  [al. 


22]),  a list  which  he  distinctly  describes  as  the 
canon  of  ecclesiastical  books,  desiring  his  cate- 
chumens not  to  read  other  books  than  those 
which  were  read  in  the  churches. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  a dis- 
tinction was  drawn  by  Rufinus  and  Jerome 
between  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the 
later  additions ; but  the  distinction  drawn  by 
these  learned  and  able  doctors  was  not  generally 
received  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  old  Latin 
translation  was  made  from  the  LXX.  and  gave 
j no  indication  that  the  different  books  were  not 
all  of  the  same  authority  ; and  when  this  had 
obtained  general  currency,  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Latin  Church  were  unwilling  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions which  would  shake  the  received  tra- 
dition. Hence  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  with 
the  great  mass  of  later  writers,  cite  all  the 
books  in  question  alike  as  Scripture,  and  Au- 
gustine ( de  Boot.  Cnrist.  ii.  8)  gives  a list  of 
the  books  of  which  “ the  whole  canon  of  the 
Scriptures  ” consists,  without  making  any  clear 
distinction  between  the  apocryphal  and  the  other 
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books.b  The  ecclesiastical  canon  of  the  Latin 
Church  has  in  fact  from  the  date  of  the  first  Latin 
translation  included  what  we  call  the  Apocryphal 
Books,  though  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with 
expressions  which  show  that  the  Latin  Fathers 
were  conscious  that  the  books  of  their  canon 
were  in  fact  of  very  different  degrees  of  autho- 
rity. Gregory  the  Great,  for  instance,  speaks  of 
the  books  of  Maccabees  as  not  belonging,  in  the 
proper  sense,  to  the  canon. 

At  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  at  which 
St.  Augustine  was  present,  and  at  which  his  in- 
fluence no  doubt  predominated,  a decree  was 
made  which  determined  the  list  of  canonical 
Scriptures.  The  forty-seventh  canon  (Bruns’s 
Canones  i.  133)  begins  thus  : “ It  is  also  agreed, 
that  besides  Canonical  Scriptures  nothing  be  read 
in  the  Church  as  Holy  Scripture  (sub  nomine 
Divinarum  Scripturarum),”  and  a list  of  cano- 
nical writings  follows,  in  which  the  Apocryphal 
books  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  Hebrew 
canon,  without  distinction.  Some  of  the  MSS. 
however  omit  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  The 
canon  ends  with  saying,  in  one  text,  “ Let  it  be 
made  known  to  our  brother  and  fellow-bishop 
Boniface  [of  Rome],  or  other  bishops  of  those 
parts,  for  confirming  that  canon,  that  we  have 
received  from  our  fathers  these  books  to  be  read 
in  churches ; ” in  another  text,  “ The  books  then 
amount  to  twenty-seven  ; let  the  churches 
across  the  sea  [*.  e.  Italian]  be  consulted  about 
that  canon.”  In  both  texts,  permission  is  given 
to  read  the  Passions  of  Martyrs  on  their  anni- 
versaries. 

The  confn-mation  of  Rome  was  probably  ob- 
tained, and  this  canon  of  Carthage,  though  of 
course  only  binding  in  its  proper  force  on  the 
churches  of  a particular  province,  became  the 
geueral  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  West.  “ Usage 
received  all  the  books  of  the  enlarged  canon 
more  and  more  generally  as  equal  in  all  respects  ; 
learned  tradition  kept  alive  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  Apocrypha 
which  had  been  drawn  by  Jerome  ” (Westcott, 
Bible  in  Church , p.  190). 

The  Apostolical,  Laodicean,  and  Carthaginian 
canons  were  all  confirmed  by  the  second  canon 
of  the  Quinisextine  Council,  a.d.  692  (Bruns’s 
Canones  i.  36),  no  regard  being  had  to  their  varia- 
tions. The  68th  canon  made  provision  for  the 
reverent  treatment  of  copies  of  the  sacred  books. 

In  these  lists,  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Kings  are  of  course  those  which  we  call  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Kings  those  which  we  call  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Kings.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  with  certainty  what  is  intended  by  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Esdras.  In  the  Vatican 
and  Alexandrian  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  “ I.  Esdras  ” is 
the  apocryphal  book  which  we  call  the  first  book 
of  Esdras,  while  “ II.  Esdras  ” is  composed  of  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Westcott,  Bible  in 
Church , pp.  303  ff.).  In  the  Vulgate,  “ I.  Esdras  ” 
is  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  and  “ II.  Esdras  ” 
the  canonical  book  Nehemiah.  Jerome  in  the  Pro- 
logus  Galeatus  mentions  only  one  Esdras,  which 
(he  says)  the  Greeks  and  Latins  divided  into  two 
books;  tihttcc  two  books  were,  as  appears  from 
the  Praef.  in  Esdram  and  the  Bp.  ad  Paulinum 


b Canon  Westcott  has  however  pointed  out  [art.  Canon, 
p.  255]  that  his  language  is  inconsistent  on  this  point. 


(c.  16)  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah. A letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  to  Exsupe- 
rius,  bishop  of  Toulouse  (a.d.  405)  contains  a list 
(given  by  Kirchhofer,  Quellensammlung,  p.  504) 
identical  in  contents  with  that  of  the  Council  or 
Carthage,  but  differing  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
books.  There  is  also  a papal  list  attributed  to 
Gelasius  (Pope  a.d.  492-496)  and  another  to  Hor- 
misdas  (514—523).  But  none  of  these  lists  are 
free  from  suspicion.  They  were  unknown  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  to  Cassiodorus,  who 
collected  the  lists  of  canonical  books  current  in 
his  time,  and  still  later  to  Isidore  of  Seville ; 
and  different  copies  of  the  Gelasian  list  vary  in 
such  a way  as  to  suggest  that  they  were  not  all 
derived  from  the  same  original.  The  letter  of 
Innocent  is  found  in  the  collection  of  Decretals 
attributed  to  Dionysius  Exiguus,  but  that  col- 
lection, as  is  well  known,  contains  matter  of  a 
much  later  date  than  that  of  its  supposed  com- 
pilation (about  500).  It  is  not,  in  fact,  until 
the  8th  century  that  we  have  distinct  evidence 
of  its  existence,  when  it  formed  part  of  the  Code 
sent  to  Charlemagne  in  the  year  774  by  Pope 
Hadrian  I.  The  list  of  canonical  books  in  the 
decree  of  Gelasius  does  not  distinctly  appear  till 
about  the  10th  century.  Both  lists  simply  re- 
peat the  Canon  of  Carthage  (Westcott,  Bible  in 
Church , 194  ff.).  It  is  a remarkable  instance  of 
the  rapid  victory  of  usage  over  scholarship,  that 
in  the  Codex  Amiatinus  (written  about  541)  of 
Jerome’s  Vulgate,  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
are  mixed  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  canon, 
against  the  express  judgment  of  Jerome  himself. 
But  indications  are  not  wanting,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  and  authority  of  certain  works 
was  regarded  in  the  Latin  Church  as  distinct 
from  that  of  ecclesiastical  use. 

The  determination  of  the  canon  in  Spain  was 
a matter  of  unusual  importance.  The  Pris- 
cillianists  during  the  5th  century  introduced  a 
multitude  of  apocryphal  writings,  which  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  orthodox  bishops 
to  destroy.  The  Arian  Goths  probably  rejected 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse, 
as  well  as  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament. 
On  their  conversion,  they  bound  themselves  to 
accept  the  Roman  canon,  as  well  as  other  de- 
crees of  the  see  of  Rome.  Isidore  of  Seville 
(f636)  follows  Augustine  expressly  in  dealing 
with  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  reckons 
among  “ Canonical  Scriptures  ” books  which  the 
Hebrews  do  not  receive  (see  Origines , vi.  2.)  In 
the  list  which  he  gives  (Kirchhofer’s  Quellen- 
sammlung, p.  505),  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  enumerated  exactly  as  in  the  English 
canon,  except  that  Job  and  Esther  are  placed 
after  Solomon’s  Song.  After  Malachi,  he  adds, 
without  any  mark  of  distinction,  “ Judit  et 
Tobias  et  Machabaeorum  Libri  quibus  auc- 
toribus  scripti  sunt  minime  constat.”  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Wisdom,  and  the  apocryphal  books 
of  Esdras,  do  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  at  all. 
In  the  New  Testament,  after  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  he  proceeds,  “ Pauli  Epistol.  xiv,  novem 
ecclesiis,  reliquae  discipulis  scriptae.  Ad  He- 
braeos  a plerisque  Latinis  ejus  esse  dubitatur, 
propter  dissonantiam  sermonis ; eandem  alii  Bar- 
nabae,  alii  dementi  adscribunt.  Jacobi,  Petri  ii., 
Cath.  Judae  et  Johannis.  Johannis  Apocalypsis. 
Caetera  Apocrypha.”  He  seems  therefore  to  have 
acknowledged  only  one  epistle  of  St.  John. 
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The  code  which  Charlemagne  gave  at  Aix  for 
the  government  of  the  Chux*ch  was  founded  upon 
that  which  he  received  from  Pope  Hadrian  as 
mentioned  above.  In  this  it  was  enjoined  that 
“ the  Canonical  Books  only  be  read  in  the 
Church  •”  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  defi- 
nite list  was  given,  though  in  the  printed  editions 
the  list  of  Laodicea  was  appended.  Alcuin,  the 
well-known  English  scholar  (f804),  Charle- 
magre’s  chief  literary  adviser,  was  commissioned 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  to  undertake  a revi- 
sion of  the  Latin  Bible  for  public  use.  He  re- 
stored in  a great  measure  Jerome's  text  in  those 
books  which  Jerome  had  translated,  but  did  not 
separate  the  Apocrypha.  Several  MSS.  remain 
which  claim  to  be  derived  from  Alcuin’s  revi- 
sion. One  of  the  finest  of  these,  known  as 
“ Charlemagne’s  Bible,”  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
A peculiarity  of  this  copy  is,  that  it  contains  the 
apocryphal  Letter  to  the  Laodiceans  as  a fifteenth 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul.  [C.] 

CANONICAL  HOURS.  [Hours  of 
Prayer.] 

CANONlCI.  The  canonical  clergy  have 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
monks  and  the  secular  clergy.  As  living  to- 
gether under  a rule  of  their  own  they  were 
often  regarded  popularly  as  a species  of  monks  ; 
while,  inasmuch  as  their  rule  was  less  strict, 
and  their  seclusion  from  the  world  less  complete, 
they  were  sometimes,  from  a monastic  point  of 
view,  classed  even  with  the  laity,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  were  “religious.”  Thus  the 
colleges  of  the  “ canonici  ” were  sometimes  called 
“ monasteria  ” (Hospin.  De  Monach.  iii.  vi.  p. 
72  b.)  ; while  Dudo  {De  Act.  Norman,  iii.  v.) 
broadly  dividing  Christians  into  “regular”  or 
“ contemplative,”  and  “ secular  ” or  practical 
places  “ canonici  ” among  the  “ secular  ” (Du 
Cange,  Gloss.  Latinit.  s.  voce).  The  canonici  did 
not  fully  assume  this  quasi-monastic  character 
till  the  8th  century.  The  theory  which  would 
trace  them  back  as  a monastic  order  to  St. 
Augustine,  and  which  ascribes  to  him  the 
Augustinian  Rule  scarcely  needs  refutation 
(Hospin.  De  Monach.  iii.  vi.  p.  71  b. ; Bingh. 
Origin.  Eccles.  vii.  ii.  § 9). 

The  “ canonici  ” were  at  first  the  clergy  and 
other  officials  attached  to  the  church,  and  were 
so  called  either  as  bound  by  canons  (v.  Du  Cange, 
s.  v .),  or  more  probably  as  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
ecclesiastical  officers,  navcov,  matricula,  albus, 
tabula  (Soer.  H.  E.  i.  17  ; Theod.  Lect.  H.  E.  i. 
p.  553 ; Cone.  Chalced.  451  A.D.  c.  2 ; Vales,  ad 
Socr . H.  E.  v.  19  ; Bingh.  i.  v.  § 10).  Du 
Cange  explains  the  word  by  the  “ canon  ” o-n-op- 
tv\^i  ; a certain  proportion  (one-fourth)  of  the 
alms  of  the  faithful  set  apart  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy  and  other  officers  of  the 
church  ( Concc . Agath.  506  A.D.  c.  36 ; Aurel.  iii. 
538  A.D.  c.  11 ; Narbon.  589  A.D.  cc.  10,  12). 
Another,  but  most  improbable  derivation  is 
from  Koivwv ikoi  (Du  Cange,  s.  v .).  A passage 
is  cited  by  Du  Cange  from  the  life  of  Antony 
attributed  to  Augustine — iri/jia  rbv  Karova — to 
show  that  the  word  was  equivalent  to  “ clerus.” 
But  “ canonici  ” was  at  first  a more  compre- 
hensive word  than  “ clerus,”  embracing  all  who 
held  ecclesiastical  offices,  as  readers,  singers, 
porters,  &c.  (Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Discipl.  1.  ii. 
34 ; Bingh.  i.  v.  § 10). 


Some  bishops  even  before  the  5th  century,  for 
instance  Eusebius  of  Vercellae,  Ambrose  of 
Milan,  the  great  Augustine,  and  Martin  of  Tours, 
set  an  example  of  monastic  austerity  to  the 
clergy  domiciled  with  them,  which  became  widely 
popular  {Concc.  Tolet.  ii.  a.d.  531,  c.  1 ; Turon. 
ii.  A.d.  567,  c.  12).  Gelasius  I.  at  the  close  of  the 
5th  century  founded  an  establishment  of  “ca- 
nonici regulares  ” at  Rome  in  the  Lateran 
(Hospin.  III.  vi.  p.  72  b. ; Bingh.  VII.  ii.  § 9). 
In  531  a.d.  the  2nd  Council  of  Toledo  speaks  of 
schools  conducted  by  the  “ canonici  ” wherein 
the  scholars  lived  “ in  domo  ecclesiae  sub  Epi- 
scopi  px-aesentia”  (cc.  1,  2);  and,  before  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  the  3rd  Council  of  Toledo 
ordei’s  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  aloud  in  the 
refectory  of  the  priests,  “ sacerdotali  convivio  ” 
(c.  7).  A similar  phx’ase,  “ mensa  canonica,”  is 
quoted  by  Du  Cange  from  Gx-egoi-y  of  Tours 
{Hist.  x.  ad  fin.)  in  inference  to  the  “ canonici  ” 
established  by  Baudinus,  ax’chbishop  of  Tours,  in 
the  6th  century,  and  from  a charter  granted  by 
Chilperic  in  580  a.d.  (Miraei  Diplom.  Belg.  II. 
1310,  ap.  Du  Cange,  s.  v.).  In  the  3rd  Council  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  538,  the  “ canonici  ” ax*e  forbidden 
secular  business  {Cone.  Aurel.  III.  c.  11).  The 
college  in  which  the  canons  x-esided,  or  l-ather 
the  chux’ch  to  which  the  college  was  attached,  is 
styled  “canonica”  in  a charter  724  a.d.  {Chart. 
Langob.  Brunett.  p.  470,  ap.  Du  Cange,  s.  v.). 

Bishops,  especially  for  missions,  were  fre- 
quently chosen  out  of  the  monasteries  ; and  these 
natux’ally  surrounded  themselves  with  monks. 
In  the  wox*ds  of  Montalembert  many  a bishopric 
was  “ ci’adled  ” in  a monastexy.  Thus  in  Armo- 
rica “ the  principal  communities  fox-med  by  the 
monastic  missionaries  (from  Bx’itain  in  the  5th 
centuxy)  wex*e  soon  tx’ansformed  into  bishoprics.” 
{Monks  of  the  West , II.  273.)  In  countries 
which  owed  their  Christianity  to  monks,  the 
monastery  and  the  cathedx’al  rose  side  by  side, 
or  under  one  roof.  But  cathedral-inonas- 
tex-ies  are,  strictly  speaking,  almost  peculiar 
to  England  (Stubbs,  Introd.  to  Epp.  Cantuar. 
xxi.) ; fox*,  while  elsewhex-e,  for  the  most  part, 
either  the  cathedral  or  the  monastery  ousted 
the  other,  in  England  many  of  the  cathedrals 
retained  their  monastic,  mox-e  exactly  their 
quasi-monastic  character  till  the  Refox-mation. 
Usually  it  was  the  mother-chui-ch,  as  Cantex’bury 
or  Lindisfarne,  which  thus  adhex-ed  to  its  ox’iginal 
institution,  while  the  new  cathedrals  for  the 
sub-divided  diocese  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
non-monastic  clei’gy  (Stubbs,  v.  sup.  xxii.).  In 
either  case,  as  at  Worcestei’,  the  cathedral  clergy 
were  the  pax’oehial  clergy  of  the  city  (Stubbs,  T he 
Cathedr.  of  Worcester  in  the  8th  Century , Com- 
munic.  to  the  Historic.  Sect,  of  the  Instit.  July, 
1862).  The  x’esult  of  this  combination  on  the 
clergy  generally,  and  on  the  monks,  was  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand  the  clex’gy  became,  in  the  first 
instance,  more  monastic ; on  the  othex*,  a some- 
what mox’e  secular  tone  was  given  for  a time 
to  the  monasteries.  But,  as  these  cathedral- 
monastex’ies  came  to  lose  their  missionary  cha- 
ractex’,  other  monasteries  arose,  by  a x-eaction 
of  sentiment,  of  a less  secular  and  of  a mox-e 
ascetic  kind  ; e.  g.  in  England,  Ci’owland,  and 
Evesham,  in  contrast  to  Peterborough  and  Wox-- 
cester  (Stubbs,  v.  sup.).  By  the  Council  of 
Clovesho,  a.d.  747,  all  monasteries  proper  in 
England  were  placed  under  the  Benedictine  rule; 
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and  thus  the  severance  was  defined  of  the  chap- 
ters and  the  monasteries.  {Cone.  Cloresh.  c.  24 ; 
cf.  Reg.  S.  Bened.  c.  58  5 cf.  MabilL  AA.  0.  S.  B. 
T.  Praef.  lvi.). 

But  Chrodegang,  or  Chrodogang,  cousin  of 
Pepin  and  archbishop  of  Metz,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  8th  century,  was  virtually  the  founder  of 
“ canonici  ” as  a semi-monastic  order.  By 
enforcing  strict  obedience  to  the  Rule  and  the 
Superior  he  tightened  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  over  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral  {Reg. 
Chrodeg.  ap.  Labb.  Cone.  vii.  1445).  But, 
while  retaining  the  monastic  obligations  of 
“ obedience  ” and  of  “ chastity,”  he  relaxed  that 
of  poverty.  His  “canonici”  were,  like  monks,  to 
have  a common  dormitory  and  a common  refec- 
tory {Reg.  Chrod.  c.  3 ; Cone.  Mogunt.  813  A D. 
c.  9).  Like  monks  they  were  to  reside  within 
the  cloister ; and  egress,  except  by  the  porter’s 
gateway,  was  strictly  forbidden  {Cone.  Aquisgr. 
816  a.d.  cc.  117,  144).  But  they  were  allowed 
a life  interest  in  private  property ; a though  after 
death  it  was  to  revert  to  the  church  to  which 
they  belonged ; and,  which  is  especially  curious, 
they  were  not  to  forfeit  their  property,  even  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  entailing  otherwise 
severe  penance.  {Reg.  Chrod.  cc.  31,  32;  cf. 
Stubbs,  Epp.  Cantuar.  Introd.  xxiv.)  Thus  the 
discipline  of  the  cloister  was  rendered  more 
palatable  to  the  clergy;  while  a broad  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  between  them  and  monks 
{Cone.  Mogunt.  cc.  9, 10 ; Cone.  Huron.  HI.  c.  25). 
They  were  not  to  wear  the  monk’s  cowl  {Reg. 
Chrod.  c.  53,  interpolated  from  Cone.  Aquisgr. 
c.  125).  The  essential  difference  between  a 
cathedral  with  its  “canonici”  and  an  abbey- 
church  with  its  monks,  has  been  well  expressed 
thus  : the  “ canonici  ” existed  for  the  services  of 
the  cathedral,  but  the  abbey-church  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  recluses  happening  to 
settle  there  (Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  ii.  443). 

Chrodegang’s  institution  was  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  far-seeing  Karl,  in  his  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses ; indeed  he  wished  to  force 
it  on  the  clergy  generally  (Robertson’s  Ch.  Hist. 
II.  200).  He  ordered  the  “ canonici  ” to  live 
“ canonice,”  and  to  obey  their  bishop  as  abbat ; 
a similar  enactment  was  made  at  the  Councils  of 
Aachen,  788  a.d.  and  of  Mentz,  813  a.d.  {Cone. 
Aquisgr.  cc.  27,  29 ; Cone.  Mogunt.  c.  9 ; cf.  Du 
Cange,  s.  v. ; Hospin.  xxii.  154 ; Robertson’s  Ch. 
Hist.  H.  198).  It  was  evidently  the  great  legis- 
lator’s intention  to  make  these  colleges  of  canons 
instrumental  for  education  {Cone.  Cabill.  813 
a.d.  c.  3;  Alte>er.  Asceticon.  II.  1).  Thus  one 
of  the  principal  cauons  was  the  “ Scholasticus  ” 
(schoolmaster,  or  more  properly,  chancellor, 
Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  II.  443),  and  the 
buildings  were  arranged  mainly  to  be  used  as 
schools  (Hospin.  p.  153-6). 

The  rule  of  Chrodegang  in  its  integrity  was 
shortlived.  By  the  middle  of  the  9th  century 
it  was  in  force  in  most  cathedrals  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and,  more  partially,  in  England 
(Robertson’s  Ch.  Hist.  H.  200).  But,  thongh 
milder  even  than  that  mildest  of  monastic  rules — 
the  Benedictine — it  was  too  severe  to  be  generally 
accepted  by  the  clergy,  especially  in  England. 
In  the  9th  century  (Robertson,  II.  209),  or, 
rather,  by  the  end  of  the  8th  (Stubbs,  Ejjp. 

* Also,  the  diet  was  more  generous.  ( Keg.  Chrod. 
c.  22 ; Cone.  Aquisgr.  816  AJ>.  c.  122.) 


Can+uar.  Intr.  xvii.),  bodies  of  secular  clerks, 
with  the  character  if  not  the  name  of  “ canonici,” 
had  supplanted  monks  in  many  parts  of  England  ; 
but  they  soon  lost  the  ground  which  they  had 
gained.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  the  popularity  of 
monks  with  the  laity  in  England,  as  the  harbingers 
of  Christianity,  and  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  nation,  partly  from  the  repug- 
nance of  the  clergy  to  asceticism,  the  “ Lotha- 
ringian  ” rule  never  took  root  here  b (Freeman, 
r.  sup.,  II.  85).  According  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury (Stubbs,  He  Invent.  Cruc.  Intr.  ix.),  it 
never  was  accepted  here.  “An  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  in  the  Legatine  Council 
of  786,  which  probably  went  no  farther  in 
effect  than  to  change  the  name  of  secular  clerks 
into  canons,  and  to  turn  secular  abbots  into 
deans  ” (Stubbs,  r.  sup.  x. ; Cone.  Cutcyth . c.  4.) 
By  1050  A.D.  it  was  nearly  obsolete  in  England 
(Stubbs,  r.  sup.  ix.).  Celibacy  seems  to  have 
formed  no  integral  part  of  the  plan  in  the 
foundation  of  Waltham.  (Freeman,  t?.  sup.  H. 
443 ; Stubbs,  He  Inv.  Cruc.  xii.) 

Even  where  it  had  been  at  first  in  vogue  the 
Rule  of  Chrodegang  was  soon  relaxed ; nor  were 
the  efforts  of  Adalbero,  Willigis,  and  others, 
effectual  to  restore  it  (Robertson’s  Ch.  Hist. 
IL  477).  The  “ canonici  ” became,  first,  a com- 
munity dwelling  together  under  the  headship  of 
the  bishop,  but  not  of  necessity  under  the  same 
roof  with  him;  next,  an  “acephalous”  com- 
munity,— a laxity  which  had  been  specially  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Aachen,  already  men- 
tioned (c.  101) — and,  gradually,  instead  of  repre- 
senting the  clergy  of  the  diocese  they  developed 
into  a distinct,  and,  sometimes,  antagonistic  body 
(Robertson,  H.  476).  As  their  wealth  and  in- 
fluence increased  they  claimed  a share  in  the 
government  of  the  diocese  (Robertson,  H.  401). 
Trithemius  speaks  of  the  “Canonici  Trevirenses^* 
in  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  as  both  in  name 
and  in  reality  “ seculars  non  regulares  ” : and 
Hospinian  protests  against  the  very  expression 
“canonici  seculares,” c as  a contradiction  in 
terms,  like  “ regulares  irregulares.”  (Hospinian, 
v.  sup.  p.  73.) 

The  “ Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,” 
founded  by  Ives  of  Chartres  and  others,  in  the 
11th  century,  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from 
the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  force  the  canonical 
rule  on  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  (Robertson’s  Ch.  Hist.  U.  708).  These 
“ canonici  ” differed  but  slightly  from  the  monks ; 
and,  unlike  the  “ canonici  ” of  older  date,  resem- 
bled the  monks  in  the  renunciation  of  private 
property.  This  order  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land very  early  in  the  12th  century  by  Adelwald, 
confessor  of  Henry  1st,  but  some  assign  an  earlier 
date.  At  the  Reformation  there  were,  according 
to  Hospinian  (p.  73),  more  than  8000  “ coenobia 
canonicorum  ” in  Europe  ; the  number  declined 
greatly  afterwards.  The  various  mediaeval  sub- 
divisions of  “ canonici,”  enumerated  by  Du  Cange 
{s.  v.)  do  not  fall  within  our  present  scope.  (See 
also  Thomassini,  Vetus  et  Noca  Hisciplina,  I.  iii. 

b Till  the  1 4th  century  these  semi->regular,  semi-secular 
foundations  seem  t>  have  been  uncongenial  to  the  English, 
Harold,  the  founder  of  Waltham,  is  an  exception.  (Free- 
man, Sorm.  • onq.  II.  445). 

e The  expression  “secular  canons”  sometimes  occurs 
prematurely  (e.  g.  in  Freeman's  Xorman  Conquest ) where 
*-  secuiar  eierks  ” would  be  more  exact. 
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cc.  7-12  ; III.  ii.  c.  27;  Bibliotheque  Sacrdc,  par 
Richard  et  Girardin,  s.  v.  Par.  1822 ; Martiguy, 
Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites  Chretiennes , Par. 
1865). 

Canonicae  in  the  primitive  church  were  devout 
women,  taking  charge  of  funerals  and  other 
works  of  charity  (Socr.  II.  E.  i.  17 ; Soz.  II.  E. 
viii.  23,  cf.  Justin.  Novell,  cc.  43,  59,  ap.  Menardi 
Comm,  in  S.  Bened.  Anian.  Cone.  Reg.  c.  68). 
Though  not  originally  bound  by  a vow,  nor 
compelled  to  live  in  a community  (Bingh.  Orig. 
Eccl.  VII.  iv.  § 1 : but  cf.  Pelliccia  Eccl.  Christ. 
Polit.  I.  iii.  3,  § 1),  they  lived  apart  from  men, 
and  had  a special  part  of  the  church  reserved  for 
them  in  the  public  services  (Du  Cange,  s.  u.).  In 
the  8th  century  the  “ canonicae,”  “ canonissae,” 
or  “ canonichissae,”  lived  together  after  the 
example  of  the  “ canonici,”  being  like  them 
attached  to  particular  churches  (Pellic.  I.  iii.  4, 
§ 1).  They  are  distinguished  from  nuns  (Cone. 
Francof.  794  A.D.  cc.  46,  47);  but,  like  nuns 
wex*e  strictly  debarred  from  the  society  of  men 
(Cone.  Aquisgr.  816  A.D.  c.  20  ; cf.  Cmc.  Cabill. 
813  a.d.  c.  53).  They  were  to  occupy  them- 
selves specially,  ljke  the  “ canonici  ” in  education 
(Cone,  Francof.  c.  40  ; Cone.  Aquisgr.  c.  22). 
See  further  Magdeb.  Centur.  viii.  6.  The  “ do- 
micellae  ” or  secular  canonesses  are  of  later  date 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.).  (See  also  Thomass.  Vet.  et 
Nov.  Discipl.  I.  iii.  cc.  43,  51,  63;  Alteserrae 
Asceticon.  III.  3.)  [L  G.  S.] 

CANONISTAE.  [Canon  Law.] 

CANONIZATION  is  defined  by  Ferraris 
(sub  voc.  Veneratio  Sanctorum ) to  be  a “ public 
judgment  and  express  definition  of  the  Apostolic 
See  respecting  the  sanctity  and  glory  of  one, 
who  is  thereupon  solemnly  added  to  the  roll  of 
the  saints,  and  set  forth  for  the  public  veneration 
of  the  whole  Church  militant,  and  the  honours 
due  to  saints  decreed  to  him.”  And  it  is  distin- 
guished by  him  from  Beatification , which  means, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  a like  “ lawful 
grant  by  the  pope  to  a particular  kingdom,  pro- 
vince, religious  body,  or  place,  to  venerate  and  in- 
voke, in  the  mass  and  by  exposition  of  relics,”  &c., 
some  particular  person,  deceased.  Both,  in  this 
sense,  date  subsequently  to  the  period  of  which 
the  present  work  treats,  the  first  formal  canoni- 
zation by  a pope  being  said  to  be  either  that  of 
St.  Suibert  by  Pope  Leo  III.  A.D,  804,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Charlemagne  (Ferraris,  as  above),  or 
(which  however  depends  on  a letter  said  to  be  a 
forgery)  that  of  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  by 
diploma  of  Pope  John  XV.  A.D.  993  (Mabill. 
Actt.  SS.  Ben.  Saec.  V.  Pref.  § 101  ; Gibbings, 
Praelect.  on  the  Diptychs , p.  33,  Dubl.  1864). 
But  canonization  in  some  sense  ( = inserting  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass)  is  the  outgrowth  of  a practice 
of  very  early  date  (being  alluded  to  by  Tertullian, 
Be  Cor.  iii.,  and,  earlier  still,  in  the  Martyr.  Poly- 
carp. xviii.,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  15),  viz.  that  of 
reciting  at  a certain  part  of  the  Eucharistic  service 
the  names  (among  others)  of  deceased  saints  and 
martyrs  [Diptychs]  ; not  for  invocation  (“  non 
invocantur,”  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei , xxii.  10),  but 
“ in  memory  of  those  who  have  finished  their 
course,  and  for  the  exercising  and  preparation  of 
those  who  have  yet  to  walk  in  their  steps  ” 
(Mart.  S.  Polyc.').  The  authority  by  which  a 
name  was  inserted  in  this  list^the  saint  being 
then  said  to  be  “ vindicatus  ” (Optat,  De  Schism. 


Donat,  i.  16) — was,  until  at  least  the  10th  cen- 
tury, that  of  the  bishop,  with  (no  doubt)  the  con- 
sent of  his  clergy  and  people,  and,  as  time  went  on, 
of  the  synod  and  metropolitan,  and  according  to 
Mabillon  (Praef.  in  Actt.  SS.  Bened.  p.  412),  of  the 
emperor  or  king.  But  the  consent  of  the  last 
named  could  only  have  been  asked  or  given  in 
cases  of  political  importance,  real  or  supposed. 
The  last  case  of  canonization  by  a metropolitan  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Gaultier,  or  Gaucher, 
abbat  of  Pontoise,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
a.d.  1153  (Gibbings,  as  above).  And  a decree  of 
Pope  Alexander  111.  a.d.  1170,  gave  the  prero- 
gative to  the  pope  thenceforth,  so  far  as  the 
Western  Church  was  concerned  [Calendar  ; 
Martyrology  ; Menology];  who  proceeded 
(acc.  to  Ferraris)  in  two  ways,  either  by  formally 
sanctioning  local  or  other  saints,  who  had  long 
before  been  canonized  in  effect  by  common  con- 
sent, or  by  initiating  the  process  himself  in  new 
cases.  “ Canonizare  ” is  also  used  to  signify 
simply  to  “approve,”  or  to  “appoint  to  a cn- 
nonry,”  or  to  enrol  in  the  “canon”  of  the  clergy, 
or  to  make  a canon  in  a Council.  (Salig.  De 
Diptychis ; Du  Cange;  Suicer;  Ferraris,  Prompta 
Biblioth.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

CANOPY.  The  fixed  solid  canopy,  or  ciborium, 
over  the  altar,  has  already  been  described  under 
Altar,  p.  65.  It  has  been  supposed,  however, 
that  the  altar  was  sometimes  anciently  covered 
with  a canopy  of  a lighter  kind,  as  of  silk.  In 
the  will  of  Abbot  Aredius  (in  the  Works  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  p.  1313,  ed.  Ruinart),  who 
died  a.d.  591,  we  find,  among  other  things 
declared  necessary  for  a church,  “ cooperturios 
holosericos  tres ; calices  argenteos  quatuor  . . . 
item  cooperturium  lineum  . . .”  These  silken 
coverings  Binterim  (Denkwiird.  vii.  3,  353) 
believes  to  be  not  altar-cloths,  but  canopies, 
while  the  “ cooperturius  lineus  ” is  an  altar-cloth, 
distinct  from  the  corporal.  Gregory  of  Tours 
also,  a contemporary  of  Aredius,  describing  a 
dream  or  vision,  says,  “ cum  jam  altarium  cum 
oblationibus  pallio  serico  coo^cxtvm.  esset,”  Gunt- 
chramn  entered  (Hist.  Franc,  vii.  22,  p.  347,  ed. 
Ruinart).  Here  again  Binterim  (u.  s.)  supposes 
that  a canopy  is  intended,  insisting  on  the  words 
of  Optatus  (De  Schism.  Donat,  vi.  1,  p.  92),  that, 
it  was  a matter  of  notoriety  that  the  boards 
of  the  altar  were  covered  with  linen.  The 
words  of  Optatus,  however,  written  of  the 
African  church  in  the  4th  century,  have  but 
little  application  to  Gallican  customs  at  the  end 
of  the  6th,  nor  are  they  in  fact  contradictory 
to  the  words  of  Gregory  ; for  the  altar  may  have 
been  first  covered  with  linen,  and  the  oblations 
upon  it  afterwards  covered  with  a silken  veil. 
This  was  probably  the  case ; for  a word  derived 
from  ‘ cooperire’  would  naturally  refer  to  covering 
up  closely,  rather  than  to  shading  as  a canopy 
does.  Compare  Altar-cloths,  p.  69.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Mabillon  and  Ruinart 
are  right  in  explaining  the  word  cooperturius  of 
an  altar-covering  or  Veil.  The  “cooperturius 
Sarmaticus,”  which  Gregory  rejected  (De  Vitis 
Patrum,  p»  8,  1195),  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  a similar  use. 

The  custom  of  carrying  a canopy  over  the 
pope  in  certain  processions  does  not  seem  to  be 
mentioned  earlier  than  the  12th'  century  (sec 
Ordo  Romanus  XI.  17  126;  40,  136);  and  the 
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use  of  a canopy  to  overshadow  the  Eucharist  in 
Corpus  Christi  processions  is  later  still. 

For  the  canopy  surmounting  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  see  Throne.  [C.] 

CANTABRARII.  Literally,  bearers  of  the 
cantabrum , or  cruciform  standard  of  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  in  military  or  religious  pro- 
cessions. The  word  occurs  in  the  Cod.  Theodos. 
xiv.  7,  2,  as  applied  to  a guild  of  such  persons, 
and  has  no  direct  connexion  with  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  Bingham,  however  (xvi.  5,  6},  cites 
the  passage  in  its  bearing  upon  the  mention  of 
centurions  by  the  C.  in  Trullo  (c.  61)  as  con- 
nected with  divination ; and  hence  it  appears  in 
the  index  to  his  work  as  the  name  of  “a  sort  of 
conjurors.”  The  cantabrum  itself  is  mentioned 
by  Minucius  Felix  ( Octav . c.  27)  and  Tertullian 
( Apol . c.  16) -as  an  instance  of  the  unconscious 
honour  paid  by  the  heathens  to  the  figure  of  the 
cross.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CANTATORIUM.  [Antiphonarium.] 

CANTERBURY,  COUNCIL  OF,  two  in 
Labb.  &c.  : — (1)  a.d.  605,  fictitious,  resting  on 
a forged  charter  of  Ethelbei't  to  St.  Augustin’s 
monasteiy  at  Canterbury  (see  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Counc.  iii.  56,  57).  (2)  a.d.  685,  founded  on  a 

mere  mistake.  [A.  W.  H.] 

CANTHARUS  (or  -UM),  also  PharoCan- 
tharus,  also  Cantharus  cerostatus  or  CERO- 
STRATUS,  1.  a chandelier  for  ecclesiastical  use,  de- 
scribed by  Ducange,  s.  v.  as  “ a disc  of  metal, 
furnished  with  candles  fixed  upon  it.”  The  word 
is  of  very  frequent  occuri-ence  in  Anastasius 
and  other  early  authoi'ities : e.  g.  S.  Silv.  xxxiv. 
§ 34,  “ canthara  cei'ostrata  xii  aerea  ; ” ib.  § 36, 
“pharum  cantharum  argenteum  cum  delphinis 
cxx,  ubi  oleum  ai’det  nai'dinum  pisticum  . . . 
canthara  cerostrata  in  gremio  basilicae  quinqua- 
ginta.”  8.  Symmach.  liii.  § 80,  “ ad  beatum  Pe- 
trum  xx  canthara  ai*gentea  fecit.”  Among  the 
ai’ticles  of  church  property  confiscated  by  Pope 
Sei'gius  I.  A.D.  687,  to  raise  the  donative  de- 
manded by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  as  the  price  of 
his  support,  we  read  of  “ cantharos  et  coronas 
quae  ante  sacrum  altai-e  et  confessionem  beati 
Peti*i  Apostoli  ex  antiquo  pendebant  ” (Anast.  S. 
Sergius  lxxxvi.  § 159).  2.  a vessel  for  water 

[Phiala.]  [E.  V.] 

CANTIANILLA,  with  Cantianus  and  Can- 
TIUS,  martyrs  at  Aquileia,  commemorated  May  31 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CANTIANUM  CONCILIUM.  [Kent.] 

CANTICLE  ( Canticum ).  A species  of 
sacred  song.  St.  Paul  [Eph.  v.  19]  mentions 
“ psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,” 
AaAoDj/Tes  eavrois  i|/aA pois  Kal  v/uvois  teal  q!8a?$ 
Trvev/LLaTiKais  (“  canticis  spiritualibus,”  Vulg.). 
He  also  couples  the  three  tei*ms  in  Col.  iii.  16. 
Some  of  the  psalms  ai-e  called  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.:  tf/aX/ubs  egSrjs  (Psalmus  Cantici),  e.g. 
LXVII.,  XCI.  (LXVIII.,  XCII.),  or  ahos  $d?js 
(Laus  Cantici)  ; e.  g.  XCII.  (XCIII.).  On  the  dis- 
tinction between  a psalm  and  a canticle , Augus- 
tine remarks  (on  Ps.  LXVII.)  that  some  befoi’e 
his  time  had  made  this  distinction  between  a 
canticle  and  a psalm,  that  since  a canticle  is 
sung  with  the  voice  alone,  but  a psalm  with  the 
accompaniment  of  an  instrument ; so  by  a can- 
ticle, the  intelligence  of  the  mind  is  signified,  by 


a psalm  the  operation  of  the  body.  He  goes  on 
to  give  as  a reason  why  the  book  of  Psalms  is  so 
called  rather  than  the  book  of  Canticles , that«i 
canticle  may  be  without  a psalm,  but  not  a psalm 
without  a canticle.  Jei*ome  distinguishes  to 
the  effect  that  psalms  properly  belong  to  the 
region  of  ethics,  so  that  we  know  through  the 
bodily  organs  what  to  do  or  avoid — while  can- 
ticles deal  with  higher  matters,  the  harmony  of 
the  univei-se,  and  the  order  and  concoi’d  of  crea- 
tion. Hymns  are  distinguished  from  both,  as 
being  directly  occupied  with  the  praises  of  God. 
Othei’s  distinguish  differently,  while  Chrysostom 
and  Basil  define  to  much  the  same  effect.  So 
also  Thomasius.  Bona  distinguishes  between 
four  sorts  of  saci'ed  song : (1)  Canticle  (Can- 
ticum) which  is  sung  by  the  voice  alone  ; (2) 
Psalm  (Psalmus),  which  is  sung  by  the  voice, 
accompanied  by  a musical  instrument ; (3)  Can- 
ticle of  a psalm  (Canticum  Psalmi),  when  there 
is  an  instrumental  pi-elude  to  the  voice ; (4) 
Psalm  of  a canticle  (Psalmus  Cantici),  when  the 
voice  begins  and  the  organ  or  other  instrumental 
accompaniment  follows.  But  this  seems  to  be 
over  refining,  and  hence  some  have  considered 
the  three  woi-ds  [Psalm,  Canticle,  Hymn]  as 
virtually  synonyms,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  saci’ed  songs  wei-e  called  by 
these  three  names,  but  not  so  easy  to  show  that 
these  names  represent  different  kinds  of  song, 
since  they  are  used  promiscuously  in  the  titles 
of  the  psalms.  Hence  it  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  St.  Paul  in  the  passages  referred 
to  is  simply  i*ecommending  the  use  of  the  psalter 
On  the  whole  we  may  be  satisfied  with  St. 
Augustine’s  conclusion,  who  after  discussing  the 
point  at  some  length,  says  he  will  leave  the 
question  to  those  who  are  able,  and  have  the 
leisure  to  make  the  distinction,  and  to  define  it 
accui-ately.  The  broad  distinction,  to  which  the 
derivation  of  the  Greek  words  would  lead,  seems 
to  be  that  a psalm  was  sung  to  instrumental 
accompaniment,  a canticle  with  the  voice  alone ; 
while  a hymn  is  a dii’ect  pi*aise  of,  or  thanks- 
giving to  God. 

In  ecclesiastical  use  the  woi’d  canticle  is 
applied  to  those  poetical  extracts  from  Holy 
Scripture,  which  are  incorpoi’ated  among  the 
psalms  in  the  divine  office.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  said  at  Lauds.  In  the  Gregorian  and 
its  dei’ived  rites,  a canticle  is  said  every  day 
among  the  psalms  at  Lauds,  immediately  before 
the  thi-ee  final  psalms ; and  St.  Benedict  in  his 
rule  dii*ects  that  on  each  day  at  Lauds  a canticle 
from  the  Pi'ophets  shall  be  sung,  “ sicut  psallit 
Ecclesia  Romana.”  These  canticles,  still  retained 
in  the  Roman  and  cognate  breviaries,  are : seven 
from  the  Old  Testament,  said  in  the  following 
order — 

At  Lauds : — 

On  Sundays  and  Festivals,  “ Benedicite.” 

On  Mondays,  The  Song  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xii.). 

On  Tuesday,  The  Song  of  Hezekiah  ( Is.  xxxviii.  1 0-20) 

On  Wednesday,  The  Song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10). 

On  Thursday,  The  Song  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.  1-19). 

On  Friday,  The  Song  of  Habakkuk  (Hab.  iii.  2-19). 

On  Saturday,  The  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43). 

And  also  three  from  the  New  Testament : — 
Benedictus,  said  daily  at  Lauds. 

Magnificat  „ „ „ Vespers. 

Munc  dimittis  „ „ „ Compline. 
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These  canticles  are  said  with  an  antiphon,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  psalms. 

, Other  Western  breviaries  use  a greater  variety 
of  canticles:  thus  the  Benedictine  and  other 
monastic  breviaries  of  the  same  type,  have  th^ee 
canticles  instead  of  psalms,  in  the  third  nocturn 
on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  follow- 
ing nine  canticles,  called  odes  (y5ai),  are  ap- 
pointed at  Lauds : — 

(1)  The  Song  of  Moses  in  ExoJus  (Ex.  xv.  1-19). 

(2)  The  Song  of  Moses  in  Deut.  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43). 

(3)  The  Prayer  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10). 

(4)  The  Prayer  of  Habakkuk  (Hab.  iii.  2-19). 

(5)  The  Prayer  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xxvi.  9-20). 

(6)  The  Prayer  of  Jonah  (Jon.  ii.  2-9). 

(7)  The  Prayer -J-  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  (Dan.  iii. 

3-34).  [Jn  Apoery.] 

(8)  The  Song  f of  the  Three  Holy  Children.  QBenk- 

dicitr.) 

(9)  Magnificat  and  Benedictus. 

These  are  assigned : — (1)  to  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day ; (2)  to  Tuesday ; (3)  to  Wednesday ; (4)  to 
Thursday;  (5)  to  Friday;  (6)  and  (7)  to  Satur- 
day ; (8)  and  (9)  are  said  at  a different  time. 

Benedictus  and  Benedicite  were  in  early  times 
sung  in  some  masses : the  former  before  the 
prophecy  in  some  early  Gallican  masses ; the 
latter  is  prescribed  in  the  4th  Council  of  Toledo 
to  be  sung  before  the  epistle  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  of  martyrs. 

“ Te  Deum  ” is  the  only  composition  not  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  usually  considered 
a canticle.  Some  ritualists,  however,  think  it 
should  be  reckoned  among  hymns. 

For  a fuller  collection  of  canticles  see  the 
Mozarabic  breviary,  and  Thomasius,  vol.  ii. 

■ [H.  J.  H.] 

CANTICUM  EYANGELICUM.  “ Bene- 
dictus ” was  sometimes  so  called,  probably  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  canticle  said  at 
Lauds,  which  is  taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  expression  occurs  in  a MS.  Pontifical  of  the 
Church  of  Poitiers  of  about  800  A.D.,  and  else- 
where. [H.  J.  H.] 

CANTICUM  GRADUUM.  The  Gradual 
Psalms  were  sometimes  so-called.  They  were 
recited  in  the  following  order : the  first  five 
with  Bequiem  aeternam,  $c.,  and  followed  by  a 
few  versicles,  were  said  “ pro  defunctis.”  The 
next  ten  each  with  “Gloria;”  five  “pro  con- 
gregatione,”  and  five  “ pro  familiaribus  ; ” each 
group  being  followed  by  a few  versicles  and  a 
collect.  [H.  J.  H.] 

CANTOR.  ( Psalmista , xpaArijs,  if/aArpSos, 
ySo's.) 

Among  the  clerici  of  the  ancient  Church  are 
to  be  reckoned,  as  a distinct  order,  the  Cantores 
or  Psalmistae,  whose  institution  dates,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  4th  century.  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , so  called  (ii.  25, 
§ 12  ; iii.  11 ; viii.  10,  § 2,  etc.)  and  in  the  Apo- 
stolical Canons  (cc.  26,  43,  69).  In  the  fifteenth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicaea,  a.d.  365,  they 
are  called  KavoviKol  xj/dArai,  i.e.  singers  enrolled 
in  the  canon  or  catalogue  of  clergy,  to  whom  the 
office  of  singing  in  the  church  was  then  restricted. 
The  reason  of  their  appointment  seems  to  have 
been  to  regulate  and  encourage  the  ancient  psal- 
mody of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no  question 

f So  distinguished  in  the  titles. 


but  that  from  the  apostolical  age,  singing  formed 
a part  of  the  public  worship,  the  whole  congre- 
gation joining,  as  in  the  prayers ; but  when  it 
was  found  by  experience  that  the  negligence  and 
unskilfulness  of  the  general  body  of  the  people 
rendered  them  unfit  to  perform  this  service  with- 
out instruction  and  guidance,  it  was  resolved  to 
set  apart  a peculiar  order  of  men  for  the  singers’ 
office,  not  with  a view  to  abolish  the  ancient 
psalmody,  but  to  I’etrieve  and  improve  it.  That 
the  restriction  imposed  by  the  council  of  Laodi- 
caea must  be  regarded  as  a temporary  provision, 
designed  only  to  revive  and  develop  the  ancient 
psalmody,  then  falling  into  decay,  appears  from 
the  facts  collected  by  S.  Augustine,  Chrysostom, 
Basil,  and  others,  that  in  their  own  age  the 
custom  of  congregational  singing  was  again 
generally  observed  in  the  churches. 

As  to  the  form  of  ordination  by  which  the 
cantores  were  set  apart  for  their  office,  this  was 
done,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  inferior  orders, 
without  imposition  of  hands  ; but  in  one  thing 
it  differed  from  the  others,  that  whereas  the 
latter  were  usually  conferred  by  the  bishop  or  a 
chorepiscopus,  this  order  might  be  conferred  by 
a presbyter,  using  the  form  of  words  following, 
as  given  in  the  4th  council  of  Carthage,  c.  10  : 
“ See  that  thou  believe  in  thy  heart  what  thou 
singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  approve  in  thy 
works  what  thou  believest  in  thy  heart.”  [Com- 
pare Confessor,  § 4.]  Bingham,  iii.  7 ; Martene 
de  Ant.  Eccl.  Ritibus  I.  c.  viii.  art.  8,  § 4.  [D.  B.] 

CANTUARIENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Can- 
terbury.] 

CAPA  or  CAPPA.  [Cope.] 

CAPITOLINI.  A name  of  reproach  applied 
by  the  Novatians  to  the  Catholics,  because  the 
latter  charitably  resolved,  in  their  synods,  to 
receive  into  communion  again,  upon  their  sincere 
repentance,  such  as  had  offered  sacrifice  in  the 
Capitol  (Bingham,  b.  i.  c.  3).  [D.  B.] 

CAPITULA.  The  name  of  a prayer  in  the 
Mozarabic  breviary  immediately  preceding  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  which  in  this  rite  occurs  near 
the  end  of  the  office.  It  changes  with  the  day 
and  office,  and  also  varies  much  in  length,  but 
has  no  special  characteristics  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  Mozarabic  prayers.  The  corre- 
sponding prayer  in  the  Mass,  not  however  called 
by  this  name,  is  directed  to  be  said  “ ad  ora- 
tionem  dominicam.”  Baronius,  referring  to  an 
epistle  of  Pope  Vigilius,  observes  that  formerly 
the  word  Capitulum  was  used  of  “ preces  quae- 
dam  prolixiores  in  honorem  Sanctorum  vel 
Solennitatum.”  [H.  J.  H.] 

CAPITULARE.  [Antiphon arium,  p.  100.] 

CAPITULARY.  The  term  “Capitulary” 
means  a set  or  collection  of  capitula  or  little 
chapters.  It  is  applied  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  early  Frankish  sovereigns,  because 
the  laws  enacted  at  one  time  and  place  were 
usually  collected  and  published  in  a continuous 
series.  The  collective  series  was  called  a “ Capi- 
tulary;” the  several  laws  which  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  series  were  called  “ Capitula.”  The 
term  has  not  in  itself  any  ecclesiastical  meaning, 
being  also  applicable  to  temporal  laws.  But,  as 
a fact,  the  majority  (though  by  no  means  the 
whole)  of  the  Frankish  Capitula  were  of  an 
ecclesiastical  chax*acter. 
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The  edition  of  Baluze®  begins  with  Childe- 
bert’s  Constitution  for  the  Abolition  of  Idolatry , 
554  A.D.  This  is  followed  by  various  other 
capitula  of  the  first  race  of  kings,  viz.  of  Lo- 
thaire  I.  and  II\,  Dagobert,  and  Sigebert.  Crime, 
slavery,  marriage,  contracts,  pledges,  judicial 
and  ecclesiastical  regulations,  all  find  place 
among  these  laws,  which  furnish  some  interest- 
ing evidence  of  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
condition  of  France.  They  show  strong  traces 
of  clerical  influence,  in  the  care  which  they  take 
of  ecclesiastical  interests.  The  Merovingian 
princes  were  rude  and  unlearned,  and  were  glad 
to  make  use  of  the  abilities  and  learning  of  the 
priesthood : they  were  also  dissolute,  and  perhaps 
glad  to  compound  for  their  excesses  by  gratify- 
ing the  priesthood  ; and  both  these  causes 
conspired  to  throw  wealth  and  power  into  epi- 
scopal hands.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things 
wholly  without  its  advantages.  The  influence 
of  the  clergy  mitigated  the  ferocity  of  the 
nobles,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
humane  tone  of  portions  of  the  Merovingian 
laws  is  probably  due  to  the  part  which  they 
took  in.  the  formation  of  them. 

It  may  be  briefly  mentioned  that  the  follow- 
ing subjects  appear  repeatedly  and  with  pro- 
minence : 

The  right  of  sanctuary  in  churches.  The 
crime  of  doing  violence  to  churches  or  monastic 
houses.  The  crime  of  violence  to  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  clergy  or  monks. b The  right 
freely  conferred  on  all  men,  without  restraint, 
of  making  gifts  of  land  or  other  property  to  the 
Church.  The  duty  of  a strict  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  day.c 

It  is  impossible,  however,  here  to  discuss  these 
laws  in  detail.  Indeed,  in  the  judgment  of 
Guizot,  they  hardly  deserve  it.  Civilisation 
during  the  Merovingian  dynasty  persistently 
declined,  and  in  the  Church  the  bishops  came  by 
degrees  to  constitute  an  irresponsible  and  ill- 
organized  aristocracy, — the  power  of  the  Metro- 
politans and  of  the  State  having  gradually 
declined. 

We  come  next  to  a few  Capitularies  in  the 
nominal  reign  of  Childeric  III.,  but  in  reality 
the  work  of  Carloman  and  Pepin,  and  then  to  the 
Capitularies  of  Pepin  le  Bref  as  sovereign  of  the 
Franks  in  the  year  752. 

Of  these  latter  Baluze  gives  five  or  six,  but 
Hallam  notices  that  only  one  is  expressly  said  to 
be  made  “ in  generali  populi  conventu.”  The 

a Guizot  speaks  of  this  as,  when  he  wrote,  the  best 
edition,  but  still  only  to  be  regard'  d as  the  materials  for  a 
really  correct  and  satisfactory  edition  of  the  Capitularies. 
Since  that  time  the  voluminous  and  elaborate  work  of 
Pertz  has  appeared,  in  which  the  Capitularies  have  been 
re-edited  from  MS.  authority,  and  several  unpublished  by 
Baluze  added  to  the  number.  This  is  therefore  pn<bal>ly 
now  the  standard  edition ; but  the  references  in  this  article 
have  been  kept  to  the  work  ot  Baluze,  because  it  is  more 
portable,  and  probably  more  accessible,  and  because 
Guizot’s  references  are  always  made  to  it. 

b “ In  all  temporal  affairs  the  Theodosian  Code  was  the 
universal  law  of  the  clergy.  But  the  barbaric  jurispru- 
dence had  liberally  provided  for  their  personal  safety  : a 
subdeacon  was  equivalent  to  two  Franks;  the  antrustion 
and  priest  were  held  in  similar  estimation  ; and  the  life  of 
a bishop  was  appreciated  far  above  the  common  standard, 
at  the  price  of  900  pieces  of  gold  ” (Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  chap, 
ixxviii.). 

c This  subject  recurs  continually  in  the  Capitularies. 


rest  appear  to  be  due  to  synods ; but  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  rash  to  conclude  positively  that  they 
may  not,  in  some  cases,  have  had  some  kind  of 
subsequent  assent  from  the  lay  Counts.** 1 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  quite  correct  to  say  that 
the  Capitularies  of  Pepin  “ relate  without  ex- 
ception to  ecclesiastical  affairs  ” (Hallam,  Mid. 
' Ayes , vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  part  2).  Not  only  are  they 
concerned  with  questions  of  marriage  and  kin- 
dred matters,  which  perhaps  are  quasi-eccle- 
siastical,  but  one  or  two  deal  with  tolls,  with 
the  regulation  of  money,  with  parricide,  and 
with  the  administration  of  justice  as  well 
secular  as  spiritual.  The  general  complexion, 
however,  is  ecclesiastical.  Amongst  other  things, 
two  synods  are  to  be  held  annually,  and  detailed 
regulations  are  made  as  to  the  rights  of  bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  and  clergy. 

The  continuance  in  the  laws  of  Pepin,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  those  of  Charlemagne,  of  the 
same  strong  ecclesiastical  type  which  is  found  in 
those  of  the  Merovingians,  is  perhaps  due, 
amongst  other  causes,  to  the  desire  to  attract 
the  Church  to  the  side  of  the  new  dynasty.  “ In 
order  to  encounter  and  subvert  the  reverence 
which  was  still  yielded  to  a merely  titular 
monarch,  the  supposed  descendant  of  the  gods, 
it  was  necessary  to  enlist  on  their  own  side 
religious  feelings  of  a far  deeper  nature,  and  of 
a much  more  solemn  significance.”  (Sir  J.  Ste- 
phen, Led.  on  Hist,  of  France , vol.  i.  p.  84.) 

From  the  time  of  Pepin,  however,  the  Sove- 
reign Power  set  itself  not  only  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  but  to  correct  its  dis- 
orders. The  strengthening  of  the  Metropolitan 
authority  and  that  of  the  Crown  were  among 
the  means  used  for  reorganizing  the  system. 

We  turn  next  to  the  important  and  copious 
legislation  of  Charlemagne. 

The  public  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  are 
reckoned  by  Guizot  at  sixty  in  number.  Five 
other  documents  of  a more  private  character 
may  also  claim,  in  the  opinion  of  that  writer,  a 
right  to  the  name.®  Nearly  all  these  Capitu- 
laries contain  a large  number  of  Capitula,  or 
distinct  articles  in  each  of  them.  These  amount 
in  all  to  1150,  and  are  upon  very  various  sub- 
jects, even  when  included  in  the  same  Capitu- 
lary. Guizot  classifies — 
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Under  the  first  head  he  places  such  articles  as: 

“ Turpe  lucrum  exercent  qui  per  varias  cir- 

d Comp,  the  2nd  Capit.  of  Carloman,  a.d.  743,  which 
begins . — “ Modo  autem  in  hoc  synodali  conventu,  qui 
congregatus  est  ad  Kalendas  Martias  in  loco  qui  dicitur 
Liptenas,  omnes  venerabiles  sacerdotes  Dei  et  comites  et 
praefecti  prioris  synodi  decreta  consentienter  firmaverunt, 
seque  ea  impkre  velle  et  observare  promiserunt  ” (Baluze, 

i.  149). 

e Baluze’s  collection  .contains  many  errors,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  loose  use  of  the  word  “ capitulary.”  Pertz  of 
course  gives  more  still ; and  some  of  these  last  might  pro- 
bably be  fairly  considered  as  of  a public  character,  and 
added  to  the  computation  of  Guizot. 
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cumventiones  lucrandi  causa  inhoneste  res  quas- 
libet  congregare  decertant”  (Baluze  i.  454). 
This  is  the  16th  capitulum  of  a Capitulary  made 
A.D.  806.  It  is  rather  a maxim  of  ethics  than 
an  edict  or  law. 

Religious  legislation  in  the  above  classification 
is  such  as  relates  not  to  ecclesiastics  alone,  but 
to  all  the  faithful.  In  some  points  this  resembles 
the  moral  in  its  tone.  Thus  we  find  : 

“ Ut  nullus  credat  quod  nonnisi  in  tribus 
linguis  (probably  Latin,  Greek,  and  German) 
Deus  orandus  sit : quia  in  omni  lingua  Deus 
adoratur,  et  homo  exauditur,  si  juste  petierit  ” 
(Baluze  i.  270).  This  is  No.  50  of  a set  put 
forth  a.d.  794. 

Canonical  legislation  is  the  term  for  what 
concerns  the  relations  of  the  clergy  among 
themselves.  The  tendency  of  this  class  of 
Capitula  is  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  bishops. 
Even  the  monastic  bodies  are  to  be  in  subordi- 
nation to  them.f  In  fact,  Charlemagne  appears 
to  have  considered  that  by  reducing  all  the  , 
clergy  under  the  episcopate,  and  then  exercising 
a personal  influence  over  the  bishops  himself, 
he  was  providing  the  best  remedy  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  which  was  one  of  much 
disorganisation.  He  aimed  at  a stronger  and 
more  pervading  discipline,  not  by  reducing  the 
episcopal  powers,  but  by  taking  care  that  their 
vast  powers  were  well  exercised. 

With  the  other  heads  of  the  classification  we 
have  not  here  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  under 
the  title  of  “ Political  Legislation  ” some  regu- 
lations are  found  as  to  the  x*elation  of  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  powers.  These  tend  to  show 
that  Charlemagne,  while  giving  great  power  to 
the  bishops,  consulting  with  them  on  church 
matters,  and  using  their  learning  and  intelli- 
gence for  the  general  purposes  of  his  govern- 
ment, was  careful  not  to  become  their  tool,  nor 
to  subject  his  own  authority  to  theirs.  “The 
laws  which  fix  the  obligations,  the  revenues, 
even  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  are  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor ; they  are  monarchical  and 
.mperial,  not  papal  or  synodical  canons  ” (Mil- 
man,  Lat.  Christ,  book  v.  chap.  1).  In  return 
for  his  having  confirmed  the  system  of  tithes  by 
a law  of  the  empire,  Charlemagne  “assumed  the 
power  of  legislating  for  the  clergy  with  as  full 
despotism  as  for  the  laity,”  though  “ in  both 
cases  there  was  the  constitutional  control  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics,  strong  against  a feeble  monarch, 
feeble  against  a sovereign  of  Charlemagne’s  over- 
ruling character.  His  institutes  are  in  the 
language  of  command  to  both  branches  of  that 
great  ecclesiastical  militia,  which  he  treated  as 
his  vassals,  the  secular  and  the  monastic  clergy.” 
—Ibid. 

In  any  inquiry,  however,  on  the  subject  of 
Capitularies,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
extremely  loose  use  of  the  word  which  prevails 
in  Baluze  and  other  editors.  Guizot  has  pointed 
out  that  they  apply  this  title  equally  to  no  less 
than  twelve  distinct  kinds  of  documents.  “We 
find  in  their  collections  of  so-called  Capitularies” 
— he  says — 

“ 1.  Ancient  laws  revived.  ( Bal . i.  281.) 


f See  4th  Capitulare,  a.d.  806,  cap.  ii.  (Bal.  i.  450),  and 
1st  Capitulare,  a.d.  802,  cap.  xv  (Bal.  1.  366).  Pepin  had 
laid  down  the  same  principle  (Bal.  i.  169). 


“ 2.  Extracts  from  ancient  laws  put  together 
for  some  special  purpose.  ( Ibid . i.  395.) 

“ 3.  Additions  to  ancient  laws  (amounting 
probably  to  new  laws.  (Ibid.  i.  387.) 

“ 4.  Extracts  from  previous  Canons.  (Ibid. 
i.  209.) 

“ 5.  New  laws  properly  so  called. 

“ 6.  Instructions  given  by  Charlemagne  to  his 
Missi , to  guide  them  in  their  duties. 
(Ibid.  i.  243.) 

“ 7.  Answers  given  by  Charlemagne  to  ques- 
tions from  counts,  bishops,  &c.,  as  to 
practical  difficulties  in  their  administra- 
tion. (Ibid.  i.  401.) 

“8.  Questions  drawn  up  iu  order  to  be  pro- 
posed for  discussion  to  the  bishops  or 
counts  at  the  next  assembly,  e.  g.,  1 To 
ascertain  on  what  occasions  and  in  what 
places  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  laity  seek, 
in  the  manner  stated,  to  impede  each 
other  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
functions.  To  inquire  and  discuss  up  to 
what  point  a bishop  or  an  abbot  is  justi- 
fied in  interfering  in  secular  affairs,  and 
a count  or  other  layman  with  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  To  interrogate  them  closely 
on  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  the 
Apostle  : “ No  man  that  warreth  for  the 
law  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs 
of  this  life.”  Inquire  to  whom  these 
words  apply.’  (Ibid.  i.  477.) 

“ 9.  Sometimes  the  so-called  Capitula  seem  to 
be  little  more  than  memoranda.  (Ibid.  i. 
395.)  (Perhaps,  however,  this  class  is 
identical  in  reality  with  Class  6.) 

“ 10.  Judicial  decrees.  (Ibid.  i.  398.) 

“ 11.  Regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
royal  lands  and  possessions.  (Ibid.  i.  331.) 

“ 12.  Matters  of  an  executive  and  adminis- 
trative rather  than  legislative  nature. 
(Ibid.  i.  26,  in  Art.  1,  6,  7,  8,  53,  54.)” 

It  is  obvious  that  a very  different  kind  of 
sanction  might  be  required  for  some  of  them 
from  that  which  would  be  needed  for  others. 
No  general  rule  can  therefore  be  laid  down 
applicable  to  all.  Nor  even  in  respect  to  those 
which  are  in  the  strictest  sense  legislative  is  it 
easy  to  discern  an  uniform  constitutional  pro- 
cedure. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  may  pro- 
bably be  considered  that  the  prelates  were 
always  consulted,  though  in  most  cases  the 
initiative,  and  in  all  cases  the  final,  authori- 
zation came  from  the  Sovereign.  Thus  a Capi- 
tulary A.D.  813  of  Canonical  Rules  is  entitled — 

“ Capitula  de  confirmatione  constitutionum 
quas  episcopi  in  synodis  auctoritate  regia  nuper 
habitis  constituerant.” 

If  it  could  be  safely  assumed  that  all  legis- 
lative Capitularia,  on  whatever  subject,  had  the 
collective  assent  of  one  of  the  General  Assemblies 
held  in  every  year,  it  would  follow  that  eccle- 
siastical laws  had  the  assent  of  the  laity .6  For 


K See  Baluze,  Preface.  $$  7-9.  He  suggests  that  some 
of  the  apparent  exceptions  consist  of  capitula  which  are 
mere  extracts  from  ancient  Church  Councils,  and  which 
therefore  the  royal  authority  may  have  been  deemed  com- 
petent to  promulgate.  In  some  other  instances,  he  thinks 
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in  these  assemblies,  counts  and  great  men,  as 
well  as  prelates,  were  present.  Hincmar,  in  an 
important  document  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  (Guizot,  Led.  20),  gives  some  account 
of  these  assemblies,  and  says  that  it  was  in  the 
option  of  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  lords  to  sit 
together  or  separately,  according  to  the  affairs 
of  which  they  had  to  tr°at  — ecclesiastical, 
secular,  or  both.  From  this  it  might  at  first 
appear  that  canonical  matters  were  considered 
by  the  clergy  alone,  but  perhaps  this  may  be 
rather  understood  of  the  previous  discussion 
and  preparation  of  the  law.  If  so,  it  is  con- 
sistent with  its  being  finally  submitted  for  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  whole  assembly. 

The  further  question,  as  to  which  much  con- 
trovei’sy  has  taken  place,  whether  the  lesser 
freeholders  had  a share  in  legislation,  and  if  so, 
whether  their  voice  was  given  in  the  assembly, 
or  when  the  Capitularies  passed  by  the  assembly 
were  subsequently  proclaimed  iocally  in  the 
different  districts,  is  a matter  rather  of  political 
inquiry,  and  hardly  belongs  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  work.  It  is  discussed  by  Hallam  ( Middle 
Ages , chap.  ii.  part  II.),  where  references  will  be 
found  to  other  authorities. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  that  early  state  of  society — a state 
in  which  the  master-mind  of  Charlemagne  was 
reducing  to  something  like  order  very  chaotic 
elements — we  must  not  expect  to  find  any 
pedantic  exactness  of  constitutional  law.  The 
will  of  the  Sovereign  was  the  motive  power  of 
the  whole  system,  but  before  exercising  it  he 
availed  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  counsellors 
who  were  most  likely  to  be  of  service : so  far  all 
is  clear.  The  extent  to  which  he  submitted 
every  legislative  regulation  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  assembly,  held,  with  certain  modifications, 
twice  in  the  year,  is  a matter  on  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  speak  positively.  Perhaps  the 
practice  even  as  to  legislative  regulations  was 
not  uniform,  while  certainly  the  boundary 
between  legislative  and  executive  regulations 
was  very  ill-defined. 

On  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Capitularies  by 
the  Church,  and  the  quasi-canonical  authority  at- 


capitularies  may  in  the  first  instance  have  been  put  forth 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  sovereign,  but  subsequently 
submitted  to  the  general  assemblies  for  their  recognition 
and  consent,  where  such  a step  seemed  to  be  expedient. 
Butler  says,  “ They  (the  Capitularies)  were  generally  pro- 
mulgated in  public  assemblies  composed  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  as  well  ecclesiastics  as 
secular”  ( Horae  Juridicae,  p.  129,  edit.  1807). 

In  one  case,  in  the  reign  of  ChildericIIL,  in  a capitulary 
due  to  Pepin,  we  read  that  synods  are  to  be  held  annually, 
“ ut  haeresis  amplius  in  populo  non  resurgat,  sicut  inve- 
nimus  in  Adalberto  haeresim,  quem  publiciter  una  voce 
condemnaverunt  xxiii.  episcopi  et  alii  multi  sacerdotes 
cum  consensu  Principle  et  populi,”  &c.  (Bal.  i.  157).  Here 
the  laity  seem  to  have  had  a consentient  voice  even  in  so 
purely  spiritual  a matter  as  heresy. 

Hallam  notices  the  more  frequent  mention  of  “ general 
consent  ” in  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  as  compared 
with  those  of  his  predecessors  ( Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  215, 
216,  ed.  1855).  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the  article 
“ Capitularicae " in  Herzog  thinks  that  Hincmar’s  words 
point  to  a separation  made  by  Charlemagne  between  the 
clergy  and  laity,  so  that  the  former  obtained  a right  to 
make  “ leges  ecclesiasticae,”  as  distinguished  from  capi- 
tularies (for  which  latter  general  assent  was  still  needful) ; 
but  subject  to  a veto  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 


tributed  to  them,  much  information  will  be  found 
in  the  Preface  of  Baluze,  § 18  et  seq.  See  also 
the  letter  of  Leo  IV.  in  Gratian,  List.  10,  c.  9. 

Capitularies  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne do  not  fall  within  our  limits.  The 
latest  are  those  of  Carloman  in  882,  after  which 
there  is  a long  blank  in  French  legislation. 

It  does  not  seem  that  a formal  collection  of  the 
Capitularies  was  made  till  they  were  edited  in 
four  books  by  Angesise,  Abbot  of  Fontenella, 
who  died  in  833.  These  four  books  contain  the 
laws  of  Charlemagne,  and  a portion  of  those  of 
Louis  le  Dehonnaire.  Charles  the  Bald  cites 
this  work  as  a code  of  authority.  Subsequently 
Benedict,  a deacon  of  Mayence,  about  the  year 
842,  added  three  more  books.  These,  however, 
contain  fragments  of  Roman  and  canon  law, 
besides  the  Capitularies  of  the  Carlovingian 
kings.  Four  supplements  again  have  been  added 
by  anonymous  compilers. 

Authorities. — Capitularia  Regum  Francorum. 
Additae  sunt  Marculji  monachi  et  aliorum  for- 
mulae veteres  et  notae  dodissimorum  virorum. 
Stephanas  Baluzius  Tutelemis  in  unum  collegit, 
ad  vdustissimos  codices  manuscriptos  cmendavit, 
magnam  partem  nunc  primum  edidit,  notis  illus- 
travit.  Parisiis,  1677  (2  vols.).  Guizot’s  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Civilization  in  France , trans- 
lated by  Hazlitt.  Bogue,  1846.  Hallam’s 
Middle  Ages.  Herzog’s  Real-Encyclopddie,  Art. 
“ Capitularien.”  Pertz,  Monumenta  Germaniae 
Historica , tom.  i.  Legum.  Hanover,  1835.  [B.  S.] 

CAPITULUM,  CAPITULARE,  = K *<pd. 

Xatou. — (1)  Properly,  a summary  or  heading, 
under  which  many  particulars  are  arranged  ; 
“ brevis  multorum  complexio  ” ( Papias  ap.  Lu 
Cange).  Hence  (2),  in  the  plural,  codes  of  law, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  digested  under  chapters  or 
capitula  (so  used  in  Cod.  Theodos.).  And  inas- 
much as  these  mostly  applied  to  special  emergent 
cases  not  adequately  met  by  existing  general 
laws,  Capitula  came  to  mean  Additamenta  et 
Appendices  legum.  So  the  Capitula  or  Capitularia 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  mostly  passed 
in  mixed  assemblies  of  clergy  and  laity.  (3)  The 
word  came  .also  to  mean  the  (usually  short) 
“ chapter  ” itself,  of  which  it  was  properly  the 
heading.  As,  e.g.  the  capitula  or  short  lessons 
(e.  g.  from  the  Psalms)  for  particular  days,  men- 
tioned in  the  Council  of  Agde,  A.D.  506,  can.  21, 
and  by  Pope  Vigilius,  A.D.  538  X 555,  Epist.  2 ; 
called  also  Capitella  in  the  same  Council  of  Agde, 
can.  30.  And  Capitulare  Evangeliorum  in  circulo 
Anni  was  a list  of  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
the  Gospels  for  the  Church  year.  So  also,  again 
(besides  our  modern  use  of  the  word  “ chapter  ”), 
the  Capitula  of  a Monastic  Rule.  (4)  A nd  from 
this  last-mentioned  usage,  coupled  with  the  prac- 
tice of  reading  a capitulum  or  chapter  of  the  Rule, 
or  (as  was  St.  Augustine’s  practice)  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  the  assembled  canons  or  monks,  the 
assembled  canons  or  monks  themselves  came  to 
be  called,  in  a body,  the  capitulum  or  chapter 
[Chapter],  and  their  meeting-place  the  chapter- 
house.  And  in  process  of  time  the  term  in  this 
sense  became  limited  to  the  cathedral  chapter  : 
“ Capitulum  dicitur  respectu  ecclesiae  cathe- 
dx-alis  ; conventus  respectu  ecclesiae  regularis ; 
collegium  respectu  ecclesiae  inferioris  ubi  est 
collectio  viventium  in  communi”  (Lyndwood). 
Congregatio  was  the  earlier  term.  [A.  W.  H.] 
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Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz  (t  766),  in  his 
Buie  (c.  18)  desires  the  canons  of  his  order  to 
assemble  after  prime,  to  hear  a reading  of  a j 
martyrology  or  some  similar  work  ; on  Sun- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  on  saints’ 
days,  treatises  or  homilies  of  an  edifying  kind 
were  to  precede  this  reading  ; on  other  days,  the 
Rule  itself,  or  a portion  of  it.  Similar  directions 
are  frequent  in  later  statutes.  This  assembly 
was  called  capitulum.  (Martene,  De  Antiq.  Eccl. 
Bitibus,  lib.  iv.  c.  vii.  § 4.)  See  also  the  Life  of 
Benedict  of  Aniane  by  Ardo,  c.  52  (in  Acta  SS. 
Bened.  saec.  iv.  pt.  1).  In  the  Life  of  Germar, 
abbot  of  Flaviacum  (f  658  ?),  the  third  hour  is 
mentioned  as  the  time  for  holding  capitulum 
(c.  15,  in  Acta  SS.  Ben.  saec.  ii.);  so  in  Adre- 
valdus,  De  Mirac.  S.  Bened.  (c.  28,  t'6.).  Bunstan 
( Concordia , cc.  1 and  5)  desires  capitulum  to  be 
held  after  prime  in  summer,  after  terce  in  winter. 
This  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  intentions 
of  St.  Benedict : for  one  object  of  the  capitulum 
was  the  distribution  of  the  day’s  labour  among 
the  brethren ; and  according  to  his  Buie,  c.  48, 
labour  was  to  begin  after  prime  in  summer, 
after  terce  in  winter. 

The  place  of  holding  the  capitulum  seems 
anciently  (according  to  the  Ordo  Conversat. 
Monast.  c.  3)  to  have  been  the  cloister ; but  see 
Chapter-house.  [C.] 

(5)  The  “ little  Chapter,”  said  at  all  the 
canonical  hours  excepting  Matins,  after  the 
psalms.  It  consists  of  one  or  two  verses  of 
Scripture,  usually  taken  from  the  Epistles, 
whence  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Am- 
brosian breviary  is  called  Epistolella.  It  is 
often  taken  from  the  Prophets,  and  occasion- 
ally from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  It  is  recited 
by  the  officiating  priest,  standing,  and  is  not 
preceded  by  a Benediction.  At  the  end  “Deo 
Gratias  ” is  said.  See  (3)  above. 

(6)  An  anthem  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  said  at 

Lauds  after  the  psalms  and  before  the  antiphon, 
and  varying  with  the  day.  That  for  ordinary 
Sundays  is  “ Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum  : 
laudatio  ejus  in  eccleshi  sanctorum.”  It  is  also 
said  at  the  lesser  hours,  and  at  Compline  fol- 
lowing the  Besponsio  brevis , after  the  Epi- 
stolella. [H.  J.  H.] 

[Du  Cange  ; Mayer,  Diss.  in  his  Thes.  Nov.  Stat. 
8fc.,  Eccles.  Cathedr.  et  Colleg.  in  Germania; 
Walcott,  Sacred  Archaeology.'] 

CAPRASIUS,  martyr  at  Agen,  is  comme- 
morated Oct.  20  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CAPSA,  also  Capsula,  Capsella.  A box  or 
case.  The  name  is  applied  to  several  kinds  of 
caskets  for  ecclesiastical  use. 

1.  The  casket  used  to  contain  the  unconse- 
crated elements.  According  to  the  direction  of 
the  Ordo  Romanus  T.  c.  8,  two  acolytes  bear  in 
the  procession  before  the  pope,  when  about  to 
celebrate, “ capsas  cum  sanctis  apertas.”  On  this 
passage  Binterim  {Denkwurdigheiten,  vii.  1,369) 
observes  that  by  ‘ sancta  ’ in  the  neuter  plural 
we  are  to  understand,  not  the  consecrated  Body 
of  the  Lord,  but  the  yet  unconsecrated  Elements, 
which  the  acolytes  bore  before  the  mass,  just  as 
after  it  they  carried  off  the  remains  of  the 
oblations  in  ‘ sacculi.’  This  procession  corre- 
sponds, in  fact,  to  the  ‘ Greater  Entrance  ’ of 
the  Greeks,  in  which  the  elements  are  borne  in 
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solemn  procession  from  the  sacristy  to  the  Holy 
Table. 

2.  Capsa  sometimes  designates  the  vessel  in 
which  the  reserved  Eucharist  was  borne  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  seventeenth  canon  of 
the  council  of  Orange  enjoins,  “ cum  capsa  et 
calix  offerendus  est,  et  admistione  Eucharistiae 
consecrandus  ” [Consecration].  The  meaning 
of  this,  Mabillon  {Comm.  Praev.  in  Ord.  Bom.  p. 
cxxxix)  considers  to  be  that,  together  with  the 
‘ capsa  ’ containing  the  sacred  vessels  and  per- 
haps the  Eucharist,  the  chalice  was  also  to  be 
brought  to  the  altar.  The  word  Turris  is  used 
in  a similar  sense.  Compare  Tarernacle. 

3.  A repository  or  Shrine  (Fr.  chasse ) for 
preserving  the  relics  of  saints.  The  legates  of 
the  Apostolic  See  in  their  letter  to  Hormisdas 
(in  Hormisdae  Epistolae,  p.  475,  Migne)  say  that 
they  suggested  the  making  of  shrines  (capsellas) 
for  the  relics  of  each  of  the  apostle«  severally 
in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  description  of  the  altar  built  by  St. 
Benedict  at  Aniane,  we  read  that  an  opening 
was  made  in  the  back  of  it  for  inserting  the 
‘ capsae  ’ which  contained  relics  of  saints  {Acta 
SS.  Feb.  ii.  614).  Compare  Altar,  p.  64. 

4.  A casket  to  contain  the  book  of  the  Gospels. 

Ado  of  Vienne  speaks  ( Chronicon , a.d.  519)  of 
twenty  “ capsae  evangeliorum  ” of  gold,  richly 
jewelled  [Liturgical  Books].  [C.] 

CAPSARIUM.  The  room  in  which  the 
capsae  containing  relics  were  placed.  Perpetuus 
of  Tours  (circa  a.d.  490),  in  his  will  (D’Achery’s 
Spicilegium,  v.  105)  distinguishes  a reliquary 
which  he  left  to  a friend  from  another  gilded 
‘ theca  ’ which  was  in  his  capsarium,  and  which 
he  left  to  the  church  (Ducange’s  Glossary,  s.  v.). 

[C.] 

CAPSUM.  The  nave  of  a church.  Gregory 
of  Tours  {Hist.  Franc,  ii.  14)  describes  a certain 
church  as  having  thirty-two  windows  in  the 
sanctuary,  twenty  in  the  nave  (in  capso).  (Du- 
cange’s Glossary,  s.  v.)  [C.] 

CAPTATORES.  The  leaving  by  testament 
the  institution  of  an  heir  to  the  secret  will  of 
another  was  by  the  Roman  law  termed  a cap - 
tatoria  institutio,  and  forbidden  (see  Dig.  bk. 
xxviii.  t.  v.  11.  70,  71,  81 ; Code,  bk.  vii.  t.  xxii. 
1.  11).  In  a less  technical  sense,  however,  the 
captator  answered  substantially  to  our  legacy- 
hunter,  and  the  scandal  is  one  which  seems  to 
have  been  rife  in  the  early  church — as  indeed 
the  satirists  shew  it  to  have  been  in  the  heathen 
world  of  the  day.  Perhaps  we  may  see  a germ 
of  it  in  what  St.  Paul  says  (ii.  Tim.  iii.  1,  2)  of 
the  “ covetous  ” who  shall  be  “ in  the  last  days,” 
adding,  “ for  of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep 
into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women  ” (v. 
6),  though  his  description  applies  mainly  to  dis- 
honest and  selfish  teachers.  By  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  at  any  rate,  Christian  emperors  had 
to  legislate  against  it.  A law  of  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratian  (a.d.  370)  in  the  Theodosian 
Code,  enacted  that  clerics  or  professors  of  con- 
tinence were  not  to  frequent  the  houses  of 
widows  and  female  wards,  but  should  be  banished 
by  public  judgment,  if  the  relatives  of  such 
females  should  deem  fit  to  prosecute  them  ; nor 
should  any  such  persons  receive  aught  from  the 
woman  with  whom  they  might  become  connected 
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under  pretext  of  religion,  by  any  kind  of  libe- 
rality, or  by  her  last  will ; but  any  bequest  to 
them  from  such  females  should  be  void,  nor  could 
they  tare  und  ;r  any  trust  either  by  donation  or 
testament.  Should  anything  be  so  given  or  left 
to  them  after  the  date  of  the  law,  the  public 
exchequer  was  to  receive  it.  Another  law  in 
the  same  Code  (1.  27),  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius, 
and  Arcadius  (a.d.  390),  contains  special  pro- 
visions as  to  liberalities  by  deaconesses,  who 
amongst  other  things  were  forbidden  to  nominate 
as  their  heirs  any  church,  cleric,  or  poor  man ; 
this  however  was  partly  revoked  a few  months 
later  (1.  28  ib .)  by  the  same  emperors,  so  far  as 
allowing  the  enjoyment  of  certain  articles  of 
personal  use  by  clerics  or  servants,  under  the 
name  of  a church  (Bingham  does  not  seem  quite 
to  have  understood  the  bearing  of  this  last 
enactment).  These  laws,  although  as  will  be 
seen,  they  did  not  hold  their  ground  in  the  state, 
are  remarkable  from  the  reference  to  them  in  one 
of  Jerome’s  best  known  letters  (Ep.  2,  ad  Nepo- 
tianum)  : “ Shameful  to  say,  the  priests  of  idols, 
actors,  charioteers,  harlots  receive  inheritances; 
only  to  clerics  and  monks  is  this  forbidden  by 
law,  and  forbidden,  not  by  persecutors  but  by 
the  princes.  Nor  do  I complain  of  this  law, 
but  lament  that  w”e  should  have  deserved  it.” 
And  he  proceeds  to  draw  one  of  his  scathing 
sketches  of  those  who  devote  a shameful  service 
to  old  men  and  childless  old  women,  besieging 
their  bedsides,  performing  for  them  the  most 
menial  and  repulsive  offices,  in  dread  at  the 
doctor’s  entrance,  asking  with  trembling  lips  if 
the  patient  be  better,  in  peril  if  he  become  a 
little  stronger,  feigning  joy  whilst  their  minds 
are  tortured  by  their  avarice,  sweating  for  an 
empty  inheritance. 

There  is  a striking  analogy  between  Jerome’s 
picture  and  one  traced  in  one  of  the  novels  of 
Leo  and  Majorian,  annexed  to  the  Theodosian  Code 
(bk.  viii.  N.  vi.  § 11 ; a.d.  458).  It  professes  to 
restrain  the  avidity  of  these  captatores , who  by 
attendance  by  the  bedside  of  persons  they  scarcely 
know,  corrupt  by  simulated  affection  minds 
wearied  with  bodily  illness  and  having  no  longer 
any  clear  judgment,  so  that  forgetting  the  ties 
of  blood  and  affinity,  they  may  name  strangers 
their  heirs.  Medical  men  are  suborned  to  per- 
suade their  patient  to  wrong,  and  neglecting  the 
care  of  healing  become  ministers  to  the  cove- 
tousness of  others.  And  it  proceeds  to  enact  that 
persons  who  could  not  claim  in  case  of  intestacy 
in  any  degree  from  a testator,  if  they  should 
receive  anything  by  way  of  bequest  or  trust, 
should  give  one-third  to  the  treasury,  until  by 
fear  of  this  the  injustice  of  testators  and  dis- 
honesty of  captators  should  come  to  an  end.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  law,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  clerics  and  monks  like  the  previous 
one,  is  of  a general  character.  Perhaps,  though 
it  did  not  hold  its  place,  it  has  not  been  without 
influence  on  the  differential  duties  imposed  by 
most  modern  states  on  legacies  and  successions, 
which  are  generally  highest  as  against  strangers 
to  the  family  of  the  testator  or  predecessor. 

As  respects  the  clergy,  indeed,  we  find  by  a 
law  almost  contemporary  with  the  last,  inserted 
in  Justinian’s  code,  that  of  Valentinian  and 
Marcian,  a.d.  455  (bk.  i.  t.  ii.  1.  13),  that  widows, 
deaconesses,  virgins  dedicated  to  God,  nuns,  and 
women  bearing  any  other  name  of  religious 


honour  or  dignity,  received  full  liberty  to  leave 
by  will  or  otherwise  all  or  any  part  of  their 
fortune.  In  short,  the  strongest  laws  against 
clerical  captation  which  Jerome  applauded  seem 
to  have  been  tacitly  abrogated,  utterly  incon- 
sistent as  they  were  with  the  growth  of  Romish 
or  Oriental  priestcraft. 

The  term  haeredipetae  seems  only  to  differ  from 
that  of  captatores,  so  far  as  it  implies  only  the 
captation  of  inheritances,  not  of  gifts  from  the 
living.  [J.  M.  L.] 

CAPTIVES,  REDEMPTION  OF.  The 

disasters  which  fell  upon  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries  gave  a special  promi- 
nence to  this  as  one  of  the  forms  of  Christian 
love,  and  it  connects  itself  accordingly  with  some 
of  the  noblest  acts  and  words  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Church.  Ambrose  was  charged  by  his  Arian 
opponents  with  sacrilege  for  having  melted  down 
the  eucharistic  vessels  of  the  church  at  Milan 
for  this  purpose,  and  defends  himself  against  the 
charge  on  the  grounds  that  this  was  the  highest 
and  best  use  to  which  he  could  have  applied  them 
( 'Be  Offic.  ii.  28).  Augustine  did  the  same  at 
Hippo  (Possidius,  Vita,  c.  24).  Acacius,  Bishop 
of  Amidas,  ransomed  as  many  as  7000,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Persians  (Socr.  H . E. 
vii.  21);  Deogratias,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Gen- 
seric  after  the  capture  of  Rome  (Victor  Utic.  de 
persecut.  Vandal,  i.,  Bibl.  Patr.  vii.  p.  591).  It 
is  worth  noting  that  this  was  not  only  admired 
in  individual  actions,  but  that  the  truth  that 
mercy  is  above  sacrifice  was  formally  embodied 
in  ecclesiastical  legislation.  The  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian (i.  tit.  2,  de  Sacros.  Eccles.  21),  while  for- 
bidding the  alienation  of  church  vessels  or  vest- 
ments for  any  other  purpose,  distinctly  permits 
them  to  be  pledged  or  even  sold  for  this  or  other 
like  works  of  mercy  or  necessity.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CAPUA,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  389,  provin- 
cial, respecting  the  schism  at  Antioch  between 
Flavianus  and  Evagrius ; also  respecting  the  de- 
nial by  Bonosus  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
B.  V.  Mary ; passed  also  a canon  against  rebap- 
tizing, re-ordination,  and  translation  of  bishops, 
embodied  in  the  African  code  ( [3 . Ambros.  Epist. 
78,  79;  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  48;  Labb.  ii.  1039, 
1072).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CAPUT  JEJUNII.  [Lent.] 

CAPUTIUM,  a covering  for  the  head,  worn 
by  monks,  sometimes  sewn  on  to  the  tunic,  as  a 
hood  {Peg.  Comm.  S.  Bened.  c.  55).  [I.  G.  S.] 

CAR,  CART,  CHARIOT,  &c.  Herzog 
(Real-Encyclopadie  fur  protestantische  Theologie 
u.  Kirche,  8vo.  Gotha,  1861,  s.  v.  “ Sinnbilder,”) 
mentions  a sculpture  in  St.  Callixtus,  which  con- 
tains a chariot  without  driver,  with  pole  turned 
backwards,  and  whips  left  resting  on  it.  TJiis, 
as  he  says,  appears  evidently  intended  as  a symbol 
of  the  accomplished  course  of  a life.  In  Bottari, 
tav.  clx.,  two  quadrigae  are  represented  at  the 
base  of  an  arch  (covered  with  paintings  of  ancient 
date)  in  the  second  cubiculum  of  the  catacomb 
of  St.  Priscilla  on  the  Salarian  Way.  The  cha- 
rioteers carry  palms  and  crowns  in  their  hands, 
and  the  horses  are  decorated  with  palm-branches, 
or  perhaps  plumes ; which  connects  the  image  of 
the  chariot  with  St.  Paul’s  imagination  of  the 
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Christian  race  (1  Cor.  lx.  24;  2 Tim.  iv.  7). 
(See  Martigny,  s.  v.  “ Cheval,”  and  article  Horse 
in  this  book.) 

Guenebaulf  refers  to  a sculpture  from  an 
ancient  Gothic  or  Frank  tomb  at  Langres  ( Univ . 
Pittoreique  (France),  pi.  xlv.),  and  to  a cart  or 
waggon  on  one  of  the  capitals  in  the  crypts  in 
St.  Denis  (pi.  lv.  vol.  ii.  in  A.  Hugo,  France 
Pittoresque  et  Monumentale).  In  Strutt  ( I iew 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  Lond.  1774,  4to. 
vol.  i.  p.  5,  fig.  6)  there  is  a chariot  of  the  9th 
century,  so  presumed.  See  also  D’Agincourt, 
Peinture,  pi.  clxiv.  No.  14,  and  pi.  clvii.  In  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Praetextatus  (see  Perret,  Cata- 
combes , vol.  i.  pi.  lxxii.)  there  is  a somewhat 
powerful  and  striking  representation  of  the  Cha- 
riot of  Death,  who  is  taking  a departed  woman 
into  his  car.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CARACALLA  (in  late  Greek  writers  Kapa- 
kolKiov).  Originally  a garment  peculiar  to  Gaul ; 
it  was  introduced  into  Roman  use  by  the  em- 
peror M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  commonly  known 
in  consequence  as  Caracallus  or  Caracalla.  See 
Ferrarius,  de  Re  Vest,  pars  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  28. 
Ecclesiastical  writers  speak  of  it  as  worn  by 
clerics  (Ven.  Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  7,  refer- 
ring to  the  year  305  A.D.  and  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Alban),  and  as  corresponding  in  shape 
to  the  Jewish  ephod.  So  says  St.  Eucherius  of 
Lyons,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, and  referring  evidently  to  the  genuine 
Gallic  caracalla,  which  was  a kind  of  short  tunic 
with  sleeves  and  furnished  with  a hood.  With 
him  agrees  Dio  Cassius  (quoted  by  Rubenius, 
de  Re  Vest.  lib.  i.  c.  6),  who  describes  the 
caracalla  as  a sleeved  tunic  made  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  a corselet,  xeiPL^a}T^s  xiT^v 
6ct>paKos  Tp^TTOU  Tiva  Treiroir)iJ.4vos.  But  the 
caracalla  introduced  into  use  by  M.  Aurelius 
was  lengthened  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  feet. 
So  we  must  infer  from  the  statement  of  Aurelius 
V ictor : “ Cum  e Gallia  vestem  plurimam  de- 
vexisset,  talaresque  caracallas  fecisset,  coegisset- 
que  plebem  ad  se  salutandum  talibus  introire,  de 
nomine  hujus  vestis  Caracalla  nominatus  est.” 
Spartianus  speaks  still  more  distinctly  to  the 
same  effect : “ Ipse  Caracalla  nomen  a vestimento 
quod  populo  dederat,  demisso  usque  ad  talos,  quod 
antea  non  fuerat,  unde  hodieque  dicuntur  An- 
toninianae  Caracalla*  ejusmodi,  in  usu  maxime 
Romanae  plebis  frequentatae.”  From  the  re- 
ference to  this  vestment  made  by  St.  Jerome 
(Epistle  to  Fabiola),  we  may  infer  that,  like  other 
garments  suited  for  out-door  use,  the  caracalla 
was  furnished  with  a hood.  “ Ephod  . . . pal- 
liolum  mirae  pulchritudinis  praestringens  ful- 
gore  oculos  in  modum  caracallarum  sed  absque 
cucullis.”  The  statement  to  the  same  effect 
made  by  St.  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  is  evidently  a 
mere  reproduction  of  St.  Jerome.  (Instit.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  10.  “Ephod,  vestis  sacerdotalis  . . . Est 
autem  velut  in  caracallae  modum,  sed  sine  cu- 
cullo.”)  [W.  B.  M.] 

CARAUNUS.  [Charaunus.] 

CARILEFUS,  presbyter,  of  Aninsula  in 
Gaul,  is  commemorated  July  1 (Mart.  Usuardi). 

[C.] 

CARILIPPUS,  martyr,  is  commemorated 
April  28  (Maj't.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CARISIUS,  with  Calltstus,  martyr  at  Co- 
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rinth,  is  commemorated  April  16  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CARITAS.  [Charitas.] 

CARPOPHORUS.  (1)  One  of  the  Coron  ati 
Qttatuor,  commemorated  Nov.  8 (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Spoleto,  comme- 
morated Dec.  10  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

[C.] 

CARPUS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Pergamus, 
commemorated  April  13  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Usuardi). 

(2)  The  disciple  of  Paul,  martyr  at  Troas, 
commemorated  Oct.  13  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usu- 
ardi) ; as  “ Apostle  ” and  one  of  the  Seventy, 
May  27  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Thyatina,  martyr,  Oct.  13  (Cal. 

Byzant.).  [C.] 

CARDINAL.  As  the  Benedictine  Editors  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  (Ad  Ep.  i.  15)  truly  re- 
mark : “ Nomen  vetus,  nova  est  dignitas,  pur- 
pura recentior.”  Our  chronological  limits  extend 
at  most  to  the  early  dawn  of  the  dignity,  which 
is  a long  way  out  of  sight  of  the  purple.  Cardinal 
winds,  cardinal  numbers,  cardinal  virtues,  the 
cardinal  altar,  and  cardinal  mass,  are  expressions 
all  illustrative  of  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the 
term  to  that  which  was  chief  in  the  hierarchy. 
As  the  name  of  “ pope,”  or  “ papa,”  was  originally 
common  to  all  bishops,  so  the  chief  presbyters 
and  deacons  of  any  church  to  which  a cure  of 
souls  was  attached  were  apt  to  have  the  term 
“ cardinal  ” applied  to  them  by  way  of  dist.nc- 
tion  long  before  it  was  applied  to  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  particular. 
Parish  churches  had  come  to  be  called  “ titles,” 
as  conferring  a title  upon  those  who  served  them  ; 
and  a title,  from  the  notion  of  fixity  that  was 
implied  in  it,  “ cardo,”  the  hinge  on  which,  when 
fixed  to  a door,  the  door  turns.  Then,  as  there 
were  chapels  and  oratories  that  were  not  parish 
churches — in  other  words  gave  no  distinctive 
title — so  there  were  priests  and  deacons  attached 
to  parish  churches  temporarily,  that  were  not 
fixtures ; or  who  went  by  their  titles,  yet  were 
not  therefore  called  cardinals.  In  the  writings 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  this  distinction  comes 
out  strongly,  being  applied  by  him  even  to 
bishops,  as  is  shewn  by  Thomassin  (De  Ben.  ii. 
p*art  ii.  115).  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  bids  the 
Bishop  of  Grosseto  visit  the  church  of  Porto  Bar- 
rato,  then  vacant,  and  ordain  “ one  cardinal 
presbyter  and  two  deacons  there”  (Ep.  i.  15). 
On  another  occasion  we  find  him  naming  Martin, 
a Corsican  bishop,  whose  see  had  been  destroyed, 
“ cardinal  priest,”  or  “ pontiff,”  of  another  church 
in  the  island  that  had  long  been  deprived  of  its 
bishop  (i.  79).  Elsewhere,  he  forbids  Januarius, 
archbishop  of  Cagliari,  making  Liberatus  “ a car- 
dinal-deacon,” unless  furnished  with  letters  di- 
missory  from  his  own  diocesan  (i.  83).  “ Car- 

dinales  violenter  in  parochiis  ordinatos  forensibus 
in  pristinum  cardinem  revocabat  Gregorius,”  as 
is  said  of  him  by  his  own  biographer,  John  the 
Deacon  (iii.  11),  a writer  of  the  9th  century; 
instances  of  which  abound  in  his  epistles  : 
“ cardinare  ” and  “ incardinatio  ” are  words  used 
by  him  in  describing  this  process.  The  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon,  made  “ cardinal  ” of  a churcb 
in  this  sense,  was  attached  to  it  permanently,  in 
contradistinction  to  bishop?  administering  the 
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affairs  of  a diocese  during  a vacancy,  and  priests 
or  deacons  holding  subordinate  or  temporary 
posts  in  a parish  church.  Of  titles,  or  parish 
churches  in  Rome,  the  number  seems  to  have 
varied  in  different  ages.  According  to  Anastasius, 
or  whoever  wrote  the  lives  of  these  popes  (on 
which  see  Cave,  s.  v.),  St.  Euaristus,  a.d.  100-9, 
divided  the  city  amongst  his  presbyters,  and  ap- 
pointed seven  deacons.  St.  Fabian,  A.D.  236—50, 
divided  its  “ regions  ” amongst  these  deacons. 
Cornelius,  the  next  pope,  tells  us  himself  of  as 
many  as  44  presbyters  there  then,  while  the 
number  of  deacons  remained  the  same  (Euseb. 
vi.  43).  From  St.  Dionysius,  a.d.  259-69,  being 
also  credited  by  his  biographer  with  having  di- 
vided the  churches  in  Rome  amongst  his  pres- 
byters, and  instituted  cemeteries  and  parishes  or 
dioceses,  we  must  infer  that  the  old  arrange- 
ments had  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the 
number  of  churches  diminished  considerably,  by 
the  persecutions  under  Decius  and  Valerian. 
And  this  would  explain  what  we  are  told  once 
more  by  Anastasius,  that  St.  Marcellus,  A.D. 
308-10,  appointed  25  titles,  as  parishes  ( quasi 
dioeceses ) in  the  city,  for  administering  baptism 
and  penance  to  the  multitudes  converted  from 
paganism,  and  for  burial  of  the  martyrs.  Long 
after  this,  the  number  of  titles  in  the  city  stood 
at  28.  Accordingly,  when  we  read  of  a pres- 
byter or  deacon  of  the  Roman  church  without 
any  further  distinction,  a member  of  the  Roman 
clergy  is  meant  who  was  attached  to  some  chapel 
or  oratory  within  the  city.  When  we  read  of  a 
presbyter  or  deacon  of  some  particular  title  there, 
a member  of  the  Roman  clergy  is  meant,  who 
was  either  temporarily  or  permanently  attached 
to  one  of  the  25  or  28  parish  churches,  or 
seven  regions  of  the  city ; and  to  those  perma- 
nently attached  to  either  the  name  of  “ cardinal” 
was  given,  after  it  had  got  into  use  elsewhere. 
Anastasius  himself,  or  a namesake  and  contem- 
porary of  his,  had  it  applied  to  him  (Cave,  s.  v.). 
The  fact  that  the  popes  in  those  days  were 
elected,  like  most  other  bishops,  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  their  diocese,  is  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  prodigious  importance  that 
attached  gradually  to  the  cardinal  presbyters  and 
deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  throwing  those 
of  all  other  churches  into  the  shade.  Cardinal 
bishops  were  not  known  there  for  some  time 
afterwards,  as  Thomassin  shews  (ib.  c.  11 6).  On 
the  contrary,  the  rule  laid  down  under  anathema 
by  the  synod  under  Stephen  IV.  a.d.  769,  was,  in 
the  words  of  Anastasius,  that  “ nobody,  whether 
a layman,  or  of  any  other  rank  soever,  should 
be  capable  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontifical 
dignity,  who  had  not  risen  regularly  step  by  step, 
and  been  made  cardinal  presbyter  or  deacon.” 
But  when  Anastasius,  a little  further  on,  speaks 
cf  the  same  pope  appointing  the  seven  bishops, 
whom  he  calls  “ hebdomadal  cardinals,”  to  func- 
tionate at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  in  turn,  he  is 
probably  not  using  the  phrase  in  the  exact  sense 
which  it  has  since  borne  : as  in  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  that  restored  Photius,  a.d.  879, 
and  was  contemporary  with*  Anastasius,  Paul, 
bishop  of  Ancona,  and  Eugenius,  bishop  of  Ostia, 
were  present  as  legates  of  John  VIII.,  and  were 
styled  and  subscribed  as  such ; while  Peter,  the 
third  legate,  subscribed  as  “ presbyter  and  car- 
dinal,” and  was  so  styled  throughout  (Bever. 
Synod,  ii.  299).  Similarly,  in  the  list  of  sub- 


scriptions to  the  Roman  synod  that  preceded  ib 
all  the  bishops  write  themselves  bishops  only, 
while  the  presbyters  and  deacon^  are  written 
“ cardinals  ” in  addition.  The  seven  bishops  of 
Ostia,  Porto,  St.  Rufina,  Albano,  Sabina,  Tus- 
culum,  and  Praeneste,  began,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
be  called  “ cardinals  ” in  the  11th  century,  or 
the  age  of  St.  Peter  Damian,  himself  one  of  them, 
when  formed  into  a college  with  the  cardinal  pres- 
byters and  deacons  by  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II. 
a.d.  1059,  for  electing  all  future  popes.  And  it 
was  a much  later  development  by  which  bishops 
of  distant  sees  came  to  be  made  cardinal  deacons 
or  presbyters  of  some  church  in  Rome  as  well. 
For  a description  of  the  Roman  church  in  the 
11th  century,  by  which  time  the  seven  cardinal 
bishops  had  been  appointed  to  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran  to  officiate  there  in  turn  for 
the  pope : and  the  28  cardinal  presbyters  distri- 
buted between  the  four  churches  of  St.  Mary 
Major,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Laurence, 
seven  at  each,  see  the  old  ritual  in  Baron. 

а. d.  1057,  n.  19 ; Comp,  the  Liber  Diurnus  Pontif. 
Rom.  iii.  11,  in  Migne’s  Patrol,  cv.  p.  77;  and 
more  in  Du  Cange,  Hoffman,  Moreri,  Morone,  s.  v. ; 
and  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  v.  155-8.  [E.  S.  F.] 

C AREN  A ( = Quadragena ).  A forty-days’ 
fast,  imposed  by  a bishop  upon  clergy  or  laity, 
or  by  an  abbot,  upon  monks  [Penitence].  A 
MS.  Penitential,  quoted  by  Ducange  (s.  v.), 
speaks  of  fasting  on  bread  and  water,  “ quod  in 
communi  sermone  carina  vocatur.”  [C.] 

CARNIPRIVIUM,  or  Carnisprivium.  This 
name  is  said  by  Macer  ( Hierolexicon , s.  v.)  to 
be  applied  to  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  as  being 
the  last  day  on  which  it  was  permitted  to  eat 
flesh,  the  Lent  fast  anciently  commencing  on  the 
following  day,  as,  he  says,  is  still  customary  with 
the  Orientals  and  with  some  religious  orders  in 
Europe.  In  the  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church, 
however,  the  Kvpiaic})  ’Airditpecos  [APOCREOS]  is 
Sexagesima  Sunday.  Beleth  says  ( Rationale , c. 
65),  “ Secunda  Dominica  Septuagesimae  dicitur 
vulgo  carnisprivium,”  where  by  the  “ second 
Sunday  of  Septuagesima  ” we  must  no  doubt 
understand  Quinquagesima ; and  this  Sunday  is 
called  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal  Dominica  ante 
cames  tollendas  (Ducange’s  Glossary , s.  v.).  [C.] 

# 

CARNIVAL.  This  word,  variously  derived 
from  “ caro  vale,”  or  “ ubi  caro  valet,”  is  applied, 
in  the  narrowest  sense,  to  the  three  days  pre- 
ceding Ash- Wednesday ; in  a wider  sense  to  the 
whole  period  from  St.  Blaise’s  Day  (Feb.  3)  to 
Ash- Wednesday.  The  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding Lent  has  long  been  a season  devoted  to 
somewhat  more  than  usual  gaiety,  in  anticipation 
of  the  austerities  of  Lent.  (Wetzer  and  Welte’s 
Kirchenlexicon .)  [C.] 

CARPENTORACTENSE  CONCILIUM 
[Carpentras.] 

CA.RPENTRAS,  COUNCIL  OF  [near 
Narbonne,  Carpentoractense],  a.d.  527,  Nov. 

б,  respecting  the  fair  distribution  of  revenue 

between  the  bishop  and  the  parish-priest  (Labb. 
Cone.  iv.  1663).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CARTHAGE,  COUNCILS  OF.  [African 
Councils.] 

CASK,  as  symbol.  [Dolium.] 


C ASST  ANUS 


C-ASULA 
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C A SSI  ANUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Saragossa,  is 
commemorated  April  16  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  and  confessor  of  Autun,  is  comme-  i 
morated  Aug.  5 (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Rome  (Bede),  or  at  Imola  j 
(Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi,  is  commemorated  Aug.  13 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Tangiers,  is  commemorated 
Dec.  3 (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(5)  Of  Rome,  a.d.  431,  is  commemorated  Feb. 
29  (Cal.  Byzant.).  Perhaps  identical  with  (3). 

[0.] 


CASSIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Damascus,  is  com- 
memorated July  20  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr,  is  commemorated  Oct.  10  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  [C.] 


CASSOCK,  (ftal.  Casacha,  Casachina  ; Fr. 
Casaque;  Flem.  Casacke.)  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  with  what  older  words,  or  with  what 
older  garment,  the  present  ‘ cassock,’  as  a gar- 
ment and  as  a word,  is  to  he  identified.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  Italian  ‘casacha’  and  the 
French  ‘casaque’  are  to  be  traced  to  ‘ cara- 
calla  ’ (see  the  article  above),  ‘ casacha  ’ repre- 
senting an  older  ‘ caracha.’  Others  trace  the  word 
through  icaaas  or  Kaaaas  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii. 
3,  6—8  ; Jul.  Pollux,  vii.  68,  describing  it  as 
iirmicbs  xtTwr)  to  /cay,  skin  or  hide.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  Agathar- 
cides  (a  Greek  grammarian,  at  Alexandria,  of 
the  2nd  century  B.C.),  quoted  by  Lepsius  (Ep.ad 
Belgas , 44),  states  that  the  Egyptians  had  cer- 
tain garments  made  of  felt  which  they  called 
Kaaai.  “ Apud  Aegyptios  aroXas  nvas  m\r)Tas, 
verba  sunt  Agatharcidae,  ir fiocrayopevovai  Kacras 
. . . Acue  in  ultima  habes  1 casack,’  difficili 
alias  originatione.”  See  thjs  and  other  refer- 
ences in  Menage,  Diet.  Etym.  under  ‘ Casa- 
que.’ [W.  B.  M.] 


CASTOLUS,  or  CASTULUS,  martyr  at 
Rome,  is  commemorated  March  26  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi).  . [C.] 


CASTOR,  martyr  at  Tarsus,  is  commemorated 
April  27  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi) ; also  March 
28  (ib.).  [C.] 

CASTORIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  is  com- 
memorated July  7 (Mart.  Lorn.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian,  Nov.  8 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi).  [C.] 


CASTUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa  in  the  3rd 
century,  is  commemorated  May  22  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr,  Sept.  4 (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Capua,  Oct.  6 (Mart.  Hieron., 

Usuardi).  [C.] 

CASULA.  (See  also  Amphibalum,  Planeta, 
Infula,  Paenula.) 

§ 1.  The  uord  and  its  derivation. — The  word 
Casula  (whence  Fr.  and  Eng.  Chasuble),  a dimi- 
nutive originally  of  casa,  “ a cottage,”  comes 
before  us  in  patristic  literature  in  two  senses. 
It  is  used,  first,  in  its  literal  meaning  of  a cottage 
or  hut ; as  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Mirac. 
8.  Juliani,  cap.  xliv.),  and  by  St.  Isidore  of  Seville 
(De  Off.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  ‘ de  rnonachis.’),  It  is  used 
also,  and  far  more  commonly,  as  a designation  for 
an  outer  garment ; the  word  having  been  in  all 


probability  a provincial  term,  of  popular  use,  for 
the  garment  which  in  the  older  Latin  was  known 
as  !a  paenula.  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  circ.  600  a.d., 
is  the  first  writer  who  gives  any  formal  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  or  anything  approaching  to  a 
description  of  the  garment  itself.  “ The  casula,” 
he  says  (De  Origin,  xix.  cap.  21),  “ is  a garment 
furnished  with  a hood  (vestis  cucullata)  ; and  is  a 
diminutive  of  ‘ casa,’  a cottage,  seeing  that,  like  a 
small  cottage  or  hut,  it  covers  the  entire  person.” 
Philo  Judaeus,  some  600  years  earlier,  had  used  a 
similar  comparison,  when,  describing  a garment 
made  of  goat-skins  (no  doubt  a rough  paenula) 
commonly  worn  in  his  time,  he  says  that  it 
formed  a “ portable  house  ” (^oprjT^  oIkIo)  for 
travellers,  soldiers,  and  others,  who  were  obliged 
to  be  much  in  the  open  air.  (De  Victirnis,  Phi- 
lonis  Opp.  Fol.  Paris,  1640,  p.  836,  A.) 

§ 2.  Form  and  material  of  the  Casula. — As  a 
description  of  the  form  or  appearance  of  the 
casula,  which  will  add  anything  to  that  of  St. 
Isidore  already  quoted,  the  earliest  notice  we 
have  is  in  a MS.  of  uncertain  date  (probably  9th 
century,  or  thereabout),  containing  fragmentary 
notices  of  the  old  Gallican  liturgy  (Martene, 
Thesaurus  Anecdot.  tom.  v.  col.  99) : “ Casula, 
quam  amphibalum  vocant  quo  sacerdos  indu- 

itur,  tota  unita Ideo  sine  manicis,  quia 

sacerdos  potius  benedicit  quam  ministrat.  Ideo 
unita  extrinsecus,  non  scissa,  non  aperta,  quia 
multae  sunt  Scripturae  sacrae  secreta  mysteria, 
quae  quasi  sub  sigillo  sacerdos  doctus  debet 
abscondere,”  etc.  This  “ vestment,”  for  Church 
use,  for  such  it  here  is  (see  below,  § 5),  is 
here  described  as  “ made  in  one  piece  through- 
out,” as  “ without  sleeves,”  and  “ without  slit 
or  opening  in  front.”  This  description  is  exactly 
what  might  be  expected  on  the  supposition  that 
the  casula  was  virtually  a paenula  under  another 
name.  And  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
earliest  representations  of  the  chasuble  preserved 
in  ecclesiastical  art.  (See  Planeta.) 

The  materials  of  the  casula  varied  according 
to  the  purposes  it  was  designed  to  serve.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  its  history,  when  it  was  regarded 
as  a garb  of  very  humble  pretensions,  it  was  made 
of  wool  (St.  Augustine,  De  Civit.,  quoted  below, 
§ 3),  and  probably  also,  like  the  paenula,  often  of 
skins,  dressed  with  the  wool  or  fur  upon  them. 
But,  from  the  sixth  century  downwards,  we  hear 
of  chasubles  of  brilliant  colour  (superbi  colons), 
and  of  costly  materials,  such  as  silk.  Boniface  III. 
(a.d.  606)  sent  a chasuble,  formed  partly  of  silk 
and  partly  of  fine  goats’-hair,  as  a present  to 
king  Pepin.  (Bonifacii,  P.  P.  III.  Epist.  III. 
apud  Oct.  Ferrarium,  De  Re  Vest.  p.  685.) 

§ 3.  Various  uses  of  the  Casula. — The  earliest 
notices  of  the  casula  shew  that,  like  the  paenula,  it 
was  originally  a garment  of  very  humble  charac- 
ter, such  as  would  be  worn  by  peasants  and  arti- 
sans as  their  ordinary  out-door  dress,  for  protec- 
tion against  cold  and  wet.  Being  furnished  with 
a hood,  it  was  both  hat  and  cloak  in  one.  St.  Au- 
gustine, writing  about  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, but  speaking  of  a story  dating  from  before 
his  own  time,  tells  a tale  of  one  Florentius,  a 
working  tailor  at  Hippo,  who  lost  his  casula, 
and  had  no  money  to  buy  a new  one  (De  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  8,  § 9).  Fifty  “ folles ,”  as  we 
learn  from  the  course  of  the  story,  would  have 
been  thought  about  a reasonable  sum  for  him  to 
pay.  But  he  himself  for  greater  economy  meant 
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CASULA 


CATACOMBS 


to  buy  some  wool,  which  his  wife  might  make 
up  for  him  as  best  she  could.  In  another  passage 
( Sermo  cvii.  cap.  v.  opp.  tom.  y.  p.  530)  St.  Au- 
gustine speaks  of  the  casula  as  a garment  which 
any  one  of  his  congregation  might  be  expected  to 
possess,  and  one  which  every  one  would  take  care 
to  have  good  of  its  kind.  A notice  of  the  casula, 
preserved  to  us  in  Procopius  (De  Bello  Vandalico, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  26),  shews  that  even  to  his  time 
(circ.  530)  the  tradition  had  survived  of  the  very 
humble  character  attaching  to  this  dress.  He 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  abject  submission  by 
which  Areobindus,  when  defeated  by  Gontharis, 
sought  to  disarm  the  anger  of  tbe  victor.  And 
he  speaks  of  him  as  putting  upon  him  an  outer 
garment  unsuited  for  a general,  or  for  any  war- 
like usage,  but  befitting  a slave  or  a man  of 
humble  station;  this  being,  he  adds,  what  the 
Romans,  in  the  speech  of  Latium,  call  nacrovXa. 

§ 4.  Worn  by  Monks,  and,  as  an  out-door  dress, 
by  the  Clergy. — The  same  reasons  which  made  the 
casula  a suitable  dress  for  peasants,  recommended 
it  also  as  a habit  for  monks.  Ferrandus,  first 
the  deacon  and  afterwards  the  biographer  of 
Facundus,  bishop  of  Ruspa,  in  Africa,  tells  us 
that  the  bishop  retained  his  monastic  dress 
and  ascetic  habits  after  being  advanced  to  epi- 
scopal dignity  (circ.  507  A.D.).  He  continued  to 
wear  a monk’s  leathern  girdle  ( pelliceum  cin- 
gulum') ; and  neither  used  himself,  nor  permitted 
his  monks  to  use,  a casula  of  costly  quality  or  of 
brilliant  colour  (“  Casulam  pretiosam  vel  superbi 
coloris  nec  ipse  habuit,  nec  suos  monachos  habere 
permisit”).  At  a period  a little  after  this  St. 
Caesarius,  archbishop  of  Arles  in  Gaul  (t  540), 
is  described  as  wearing  a cassia  in  his  ordinary 
walks  about  the  streets  (S.  Caesarii  Vita,  apud 
Acta  Sanctot'um,  Augusti  d.  xxvii.  tom.  vi.).  And 
he  had  also  one  special  casula,  of  finer  material 
doubtless,  and  either  white  or  of  some  rich  colour, 
for  processional  use.  (“  Casulam,  qua  in  pro- 
cessionibus  utebatur,  et  albam  paschalem,  profert, 
datque  egeno,  jubetque  ut  vendat  uni  ex  clero.”) 
The  same  bishop,  in  his  will,  when  disposing  of 
his  wardrobe,  distinguishes  between  the  indu- 
menta paschalia,  or  vestments  for  church  use  on 
Sundays  and  high  festivals,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  his  casula  villosa,  or  long- 
napped  cloak,  which  would  be  suitable  for  out- 
door wear  only  : — “ Sancto  et  domino  meo  archi- 
episcopo,  qui  mihi  indigno  digne  successerit . . . 
indumenta  paschalia,  quae  mihi  data  sunt,  omnia 
illi  serviant,  simul  cum  casula  villosa  et  tunica 
vel  galnape  quod  melius  dimisero.  Reliqua  vero 
vestimenta  mea,  excepto  birro  amiculari,  mei 
tam  clerici  quam  laici  ....  dividant.” 

At  or  just  after  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
a further  notice  of  the  casula,  preserved  to  us  by 
John  the  Deacon  (Divi  Gregorii  Vita,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  63),  serves  to  indicate  that  the  casula,  worn 
at  Rome  as  an  out-door  habit  by  ecclesiastics, 
must  have  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  cus- 
tomary dress  then  worn  in  the  East  by  persons  of 
the  same  class.  One  abbot  John,  a Persian,  came 
to  Rome  in  St.  Gregory’s  days,  “ ad  adorandum 
loculos  sanctorum  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli.” 
,£  One  day,”  so  he  himself  tells  the  story,  “ I was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  when  who 
should  come  across  towards  me  but  Papa  Gre- 
gorius. Just  as  I was  thinking  of  making  my 
obeisance  to  him  (“  mittere  me  ante  eum  ”),  the 
pope  came  close  up,  and  seeing  my  intention, 


sicut  coram  Deo  dico,  fratres,  he  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground  before  me,  and  would  not  rise  till 
I had  done  so  first.  Then  embracing  me  with 
much  humility,  he  slipped  three  pieces  of  money 
into  my  hand,  and  desired  that  a casula  should  be 
given  me,  and  everything  else  that  I required.” 

This  use  of  the  casula  as  the  characteristic  out- 
door garb  of  the  clergy,  and  in  many  places  also 
of  monks,  was  maintained  in  the  West  from  the 
5th  to  the  8th  century.  In  the  Council  of 
Ratisbon,  held  in  April,  a.d.  742,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  St.  Boniface,  one  of  the  canons  deter- 
mined on  was  directed  against  those  of  the  clergy 
who  (in  out-door  life,  as  we  may  infer)  adopted 
the  dress  of  laymen,  the  sagum,  or  short  open 
cloak  then  commonly  worn.  “We  have  decreed 
that  presbyters  and  deacons  shall  wear,  not 
‘ saga.,’  as  do  laymen,  but  ‘ casulae,’  as  becometh 
servants  of  God.”  (“  Decrevimus  quoque  ut 
presbyteri  vel  diaconi  non  sagis  laicorum  more, 
sed  casulis  utantur,  ritu  servorum  Dei.”) 

§ 5.  Use  of  the  Casula  as  a Vestment  of  Holy 
Ministry. — From  the  5th  to  the  8th  century  the 
term  planeta  (q.  v.)  appears  to  have  been  the 
term  ordinarily  employed  in  Italy  and  Spain,  if  not 
elsewhere,  for  the  supervestment  worn  in  offices 
of  holy  ministry.  The  earliest  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  word  casula  being  used  in  this  preciso 
meaning  dates  from  the  9th  century,  or  possibly 
the  8th,  if  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  be 
longs  in  its  present  form  to  that  time.  But  the 
usages  of  words  in  formal  documents  such  as  this 
last,  confirmed  as  this  is  by  the  nearly  contem- 
porary writings  (ciro.  820)  of  Rabanus  Maurus, 
Amalarius,  and  Walafrid  Strabo,  indicate,  gener. 
ally,  a considerably  earlier  popular  usage.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  know  that  from  the  date  of 
these  last  writers  to  the  present  time,  the  word 
casula  has  been  used  as  the  exact  equivalent  of 
planeta  by  western  ritualists,  and  has  in  general 
usage  quite  superseded  all  other  terms,  such  as 
amphibalurn,  infula,  planeta,  by  which  at  various 
times  it  has  been  designated. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  this 
work  to  trace  the  various  modifications  of  the 
‘ chasuble,’  in  respect  of  form,  material,  and 
ornament,  from  the  9th  century  downwards,  or 
to  treat  of  the  various  symbolical  meanings 
attributed  to  it.  Full  information,  however, 
upon  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  following 
treatises.  Bock,  Geschichte  der  liturgischen 
Geudnder  des  Mittelalters,  2 vols.  8vo.,  Bonn. 
1866;  Pugin,  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Orna- 
ment, fol.,  London,  1846  ; Rock,  The  Church  of 
our  Fathers,  London,  1849  ; and  in  the  Vestiarium 
Christianum  (London,  1868)  of  the  writer  of  this 
article.  [W.  B.  M.] 

CATABASIA  (Kara^aata).  An  anthem  or 
short  hymn  in  the  Greek  offices,  so  called  because 
the  two  sides  of  the  choir  come  down  (/faraBai- 
vovct ) into  the  body  of  the  church  and  unite  in 
singing  it.  It  often  occurs  between  the  “ odes  ” 
of  a “ canon  ; ” and  its  construction  is  that  of 
any  other  “ troparion.”  Sometimes  two  “ cata- 
basiai  ” occur  together  between  each  ode,  as  on 
the  Sunday  after  Christmas-day,  where  each 
pair  consists  of  the  first  troparion  of  the  corre- 
sponding odes  of  the  two  canons  for  Christmas- 
day,  mentioned  in  a preceding  article.  [H.  J.  H.] 

CATACOMBS.  Few  words  are  more  familiar, 
or  more  universally  intelligible  than  “ Catacomb,” 
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as  signifying  a subterranean  excavation  con-  ' 
structed  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  Yet  in 
its  original  meaning  the  word  had  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  sepulture,  or  even  with  exca- 
vations, but  was  simply  used  as  the  name  of  a 
particular  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.* 

The  word  C itacumbae,  the  earliest  form  in 
which  we  meet  with  it,  is  unquestionably  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Kara  and  kv/a/H tj,  “ a hol- 
low,” and  so  “a  cup,”  “a  boat,”  &c.,  a widely 
spread  root  which  we  trace  in  the  Greek  kv/jl- 
fiz\ ov,  the  Latin  Cymba,  the  Celtic  C>rm,  the 
A.-S.  Combe , and  the  Piedmontese  Comba , “ a 
valley,”  or  “ hollow.”  It  is  allied  to  the  San- 
skrit h'umbhas,  “ a pit.”  In  Ducange  Gloss.  Med. 
et  Tnf.  Graecitatis  we  find  “ Cipnb  i — 

irAo7a  irepapepT}  'Pa (patois,  Suid  is.”  “ Kv/x&eiov, 
elSos  iroTijpiov  irapairK-pcriov  to)  axVIJLaTl  Tr\o'i(p  b 
koKutcu  Kvixfit)”  Auctor.  Etymol.  The  district 
near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  the  Circus 
of  Romulus  on  the  * ppian  Way  appeal's,  probably 
from  its  natural  configuration,  to  have  borne  this 
designation.  In  the  Tmperia  C tes  urum,  a docu- 
ment of  the  7th  century,  printed  by  Eccard  in 
his  Corpus  Hist.  Med.  Aec.  vol.  i.  p.  31,  the 
erection  of  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  or  Romulus, 
AD.  311,  in  that  locality  is  spoken  "of  in  these 
words,  “ Maxentius  Termas  in  Palatio  fecit  et 
Circum  in  Catecumpas.”  The  site  of  the  adjacent 
Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian  is  indicated  by  the  same 
name  in  a letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Con- 
stants (the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
Constantinus,  married  by  him  to  his  successor 
Maurice)  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century, 
excusing  himself  for  not  sending  her  the  head  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  which  she  had  requested  as  a 
gift  to  the  Church  she  had  erected  in  his  honour 
(Greg.  Magn.  Epist.  iv.  Ind.  xii.  Ep.  30).  Speak- 
ing of  the  bodies  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
he  writes  “ quae  ducta  usque  ad  secundum  urbis 
milliarium  in  loco  qui  dicitur  [ad]  cat  icumbas 
collocata  sunt.”  A various  reading,  cataturnbas, 
found  in  some  MSS.,  and  adopted  by  Baronius, 
Martyrol.  ad  xiii.  Kal.  Feb.  has  led  some  writers 
to  adopt  a different  etymology,  ad  (Kccra)  tum- 
bas,  and  to  consider  the  word  an  early  synonym 
for  “ coemeterium.”  But  the  best  MSS.  read 
cumbas  not  tumbas , and  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  Christian  burial  places  generally 
were  known  by  any  such  name  till  a considerably 
later  period.  The  view  of  Padre  Marchi  ( Monum . 
Primitiv.  p.  209),  that  the  word  catacomb  is  a 
mongrel,  half  Greek  and  half  Latin,  and  that  the 
second  element  is  to  be  found  in  the  verb  cumbo , 
is  based  on  false  philological  principles,  and  may 
safely  be  rejected.  The  distance  of  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Sebastian  from  the  Tiber  is  a sufficient 
reason  for  discarding  the  etymology  of  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  the  History  of  t e Translation 
of  St.  Sebastian,  c.  vi.  “ Milliario  tertio  ab  Urbe, 
loco  qui  ob  stationem  navium  Catacumbas  dice- 
batur.” 

All  through  the  middle  ages  the  phrase  “ ad 
catacumbas  ” was  used  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
terranean cemetery  ( catacomb  in  the  modern 
sense)  adjacent  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian 
(“  in  loco  qui  appellatur  Cdacumbas  ubi  corpus 
heati  Sebastiani  martyris  cum  aliis  quiescit.” 


* For  other  examples  of  a local  name  becoming 
generic  cf.  “ Capitol,”  “ Palace,”  “ Academy,”  “Newgate,” 
“Bedlam,”  <fec. 


Anast.  Hadrian,  i.  § 343 ; “ coemeterio  Sancti 
Christi  martyris  Sebastiani  in  catacum’ta .”  Ib. 
Nicolaus  i.  §601)  while  the  term  itself  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  designated  a subterranean  chapel 
communicating  with  that  Basilica  in  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  bodies  of  the  two 
great  Apostles  had  been  deposited  after  the  in- 
effectual attempt  of  the  Greeks,  referred  to  by 
S.  Gregory  u.  s.  to  steal  them  away  (Bosio,  Pom. 
Sotteran.  cap.  xiii.).  In  documents  from  the  6th 
to  the  13t*n  century  we  continually  meet  with 
the  expressions  “ festum  ad  catacumbas,”  “ locus 
qui  dicitur  in  catacumbas,”  and  the  like.  The 
earliest  authority  is  a list  of  the  Roman  ceme- 
teries of  the  6th  century,  where  we  find  “ cime - 
terium  catecumbas  ad  St.  Sebastianum  Via  Appia.” 
In  the  De  Mirabiltbus  Pomae  of  the  13th  century 
we  read  “ Coemeteria  Calisti  juxta  Catacumbas.” 
The  first  recorded  use  of  the  word  in  its  modern 
sense  out  of  Rome  is  at  Naples  in  the  9th  century 
(De  Rossi,  P.S.  i.  87.)  b 

Bede,  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  writes, 
de  Sex  aetatibus  mundi  ad  ann.  4327.  “ Damasus 
Romae  episcopus  fecit  basilicam  juxta  theatrum 
S.  Laurentio  et  aliam  in  catacumbas  ubi  jacue- 
runt  corpora  sancta  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli.” 
The  celebrity  acquired  by  this  cemetery  as  tho 
temporary  resting-place  of  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles  led  to  a general  familiarity  with  its 
name,  and  a gradual  identification  of  the  term 
“ catacumbae  ” with  the  cemetery  itself.  When 
in  process  of  time  the  other  underground  places 
of  interment  of  the  Christians  fell  into  neglect 
and  oblivion,  and  the  very  entrances  to  them 
were  concealed,  and  their  existence  almost  for- 
gotten, this  one  beneath  the  Church  of  St. 
Sebastian  remained  always  open  as  the  object 
of  pilgrimage,  and  by  degrees  transferred  its 
name  to  all  similar  subterranean  cemeteries.  “ A 
visit  to  the  cemeteries  became  synonymous  with 
a visit  ad  catacumbas,  and  the  term  catacomb  gra- 
dually came  to  be  regarded  as  the  specific  name 
for  all  subterranean  excavations  for  purposes  of 
burial,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
but  also  in  Naples,  Malta,  Paris,  Sicily,  and 
wherever  else  similar  excavations  have  been 
discovered  ” (Northcote,  R.  S.  109). 

Origin. — Until  a comparatively  recent  period 
a very  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
subterranean  cemeteries  of  Rome  was  univer- 
sally entertained.  No  one  thought  of  calling 
in  question  the  assertion  that  they  were  ex- 
hausted sandpits,  and  had  been  originally  exca- 
vated for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  volcanic 
stratum  known  as  arena  by  the  ancients,  and 
as  pozzolana  by  the  moderns,  so  extensively 
used  by  them  in  the  composition  of  their  mortar ; 
and  that  the  Christians,  finding  in  the  laby- 
rinthine recesses  of  these  deserted  nrenai'iae  suit- 
able places  for  the  concealment  of  the  bodies  of 
their  martyred  brethren,  had  taken  possession 
of  them  and  employed  them  as  cemeteries. 
There  was  great  plausibility  about,  this  view. 
It  seemed  to  derive  support  from  the  ‘ Martyro- 
logies’  and  other  ancient  documents  in  which 
the  expressions  in  arenario,  or  juxta  arena  Hum, 
or  in  cryptis  arenariis  are  of  not  unfrequent 


b In  the  same  way  as  this  cemetery  of  St.  Sebastian 
was  known  by  the  designation  “ ad  catacumbas,”  others 
were  specified  as  “ ad  Nymph  as,”  “ ad  Ursum  pileatum,” 
“ inter  duas  lauros,”  “ ad  Sextum  Philippi,”  and  the  like. 
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©ccurrenr  e.  It  also  removed  the  seeming  diffi- 
culty, which  a fuller  understanding  of  the  laws 
regulating  sepulture  among  the  Romans  has  dis- 
sipated, as  to  the  possibility  of  a small  and  per- 
secuted body  excavating  galleries  of  such  enor- 
mous extent,  and  disposing  of  the  material 
extracted  from  them  without  attracting  the 
notice  and  provoking  the  interference  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  dominant  religion.  Once  started 
and  given  to  the  world  under  the  authority  of  the 
names  of  men  of  acknowledged  learning  it  found 
general  acceptance,  and  became  an  historical  tra- 
dition indolently  accepted  by  one  generation  of 
investigators  after  another.  Bosio,  the  pioneer 
of  all  subsequent  examinations  of  the  catacombs, 
maintained  a discreet  silence  upon  the  origin  of 
the  subterranean  cemeteries ; but  their  Pagan 
origin  is  accepted  by  his  translator  and  editor, 
Aringhi,  as  well  as  by  Baronius,  Severano,  Bot- 
tari,  Boldetti,  and  other  winters  on  the  subject. 
Marchi,  with  a touch  of  quiet  sarcasm,  affirms  that 
it  causes  him  no  surprise  that  this  hypothesis 
should  have  been  maintained  by  Bottari,  who,  it 
is  abundantly  evident,  “ studied  the  subterra- 
nean Rome  quite  at  his  ease  not  under  but  above 
ground.”  (Marchi,  u.s.  p.  15.)  But  he  confesses 
to  astonishment  that  “ the  excellent  Boldetti,” 
with  all  the  opportunities  afforded  by  personal 
examination  for  perceiving  the  wide  difference 
between  the  arenariae  and  the  cemeteries  which 
lie  below  them,  should  have  never  seen  the 
untenableness  of  the  traditional  view.  In  more 
modern  times  the  same  origin  of  the  catacombs 
was  asserted  by  D’Agincourt,  Raoul-Rochette, 
and  indeed  by  every  one  who  wrote  on  the 
subject.  Padre  Marchi  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  promulgate  the  true  doctrine  that 
the  catacombs  were  the  work  of  Christians 
alone,  and  from  the  first  designed  for  places 
of  sepulture.  The  Padre  ingenuously  informs 
us  (p.  7)  that  he  commenced  his  investigations 
with  the  most  unquestioning  faith  in  the  uni- 
versally received  theory,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  his  studies  and  experience, 
not  among  books  and  papers,  but  in  quarries, 
cemeteries,  and  sand-pits,  led  him  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  and  put  him  in  a position  to  declare 
to  the  world  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  in 
the  Christian  cemeteries  no  Pagan  ever  gave  a 
single  blow  with  pickaxe  or  chisel.  The  brothers 
Be  Rossi,  the  pupils  of  Padre  Marchi  in  the  work 
of  investigation,  have  continued  his  labours  in 
the  Same  path  of  patient  examination  of  facts, 
and  that  with  such  success  that  it  may  now  be 
regained  as  established  beyond  controversy  that 
the  origin  of  the  catacombs  was  Christian  and 
not  Pagan,  and  that  they  were  constructed  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  interment,  and  had  no 
connection  with  the  arenariae  beyond  that  of 
juxtaposition.  In  certain  cases,  as  at  St.  Callis- 
tusand  St.  Agnes,  the  catacombs  lie  at  the  side 
of  or  beneath  those  excavations,  so  that  they  are 
entered  from  them,  the  arenariae  effectually 
masking  the  doors  of  access  to  the  Christian 
galleries,  while  they  afforded  them  an  easy  mode 
of  removing  the  excavated  earth. 

Padre  Marchi’s  confidence  in  the  old  theory  of 
the  Pagan  origin  of  the  catacombs  was  first  dis- 
turbed by  a careful  examination  of  the  geological 
characteristics  of  the  strata  in  which  they  were, 
as  a rule,  excavated.  The  surface  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  surrounding  Rome,  especially  on  the  left  J 


bank  of  the  Tiber,  where  the  catacombs  are 
chiefly  situated,  is  almost  entirely  formed  of 
materials  of  volcanic  origin.  These  igneous 
strata  are  of  different  composition  and  antiquity. 
We  will  only  specify  the  three  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  viz.,  the  so-called  tufa  lit  aide,  tufa 
granolare , and  pozzolana  pura.  The  pozzolana 
pura  is  a friable  sand  rock,  entirely  destitute  of 
any  cementing  substance  to  bind  the  molecules 
together  and  give  them  the  nature  of  stone. 
The  tufa  granolare  is  in  appearance  almost  the 
same  rock  as  the  pozzolana  pura.  The  distin- 
guishing mark  is  the  presence  of  a slight  cement, 
which  gives  the  mass  some  degree  of  solidity, 
and  unites  the  sandy  particles  into  a stone  which 
is  cut  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  third  stratum, 
the  tufa  litoide,  is  a red  conglomerate  cemented 
into  a substance  of  sufficient  hardness  to  form  an 
exceedingly  useful  building  stone.  Of  theso 
three  strata,  it  was  the  first  and  the  last  alone 
which  were  worked  by  the  ancient  Romans  for 
architectural  purposes,  while  it  is  exclusively  in 
the  second,  the  tufa  granolare , that  the  cata- 
combs were  excavated.  The  tufa  litoide  was 
employed  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  it  still  is,  in 
the  buildings  of  Rome.  The  interior  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Tabularium  of  the  Capitol, 
and  others  of  the  most  ancient  architectural 
works,  attest  its  durability,  as  well  as  the  early 
date  of  its  use,  and  it  is  still  extensively  quarried 
as  building  stone  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Verde, 
outside  the  Porta  Portese  (Murray’s  Handbook 
for  Rome,  p.  324).  While  this  formation  fur- 
nished the  stone  for  building,  the  third  named — 
the  pozzolana  pura,  found  in  insulated  deposits, 
rarely  of  any  considerable  extent — supplied  the 
sand  required  for  the  composition  of  the  mortar, 
and  as  such  is  commended  by  Vitruvius  {Arch. 
iii.  7)  .as  preferable  to  every  other  kind.  The 
vicinity  of  Rome,  and  indeed  some  parts  of  the 
city  itself,  abounded  in  pozzolana  pits,  or  aren- 
ariae, forming  an  intricate  network  of  excava- 
tions, not  running  in  straight  lines,  as  the  galleries 
of  the  catacombs  do  almost  universally,  but  pur- 
suing tortuous  paths,  following  the  direction  of 
the  sinuous  veins  of  the  earth  the  builders  were 
in  search  of.  References  to  these  sand-pits, 
whose  dark  recesses  afforded  secure  concealment 
as  well  to  the  perpetrators  of  deeds  of  blood  as 
to  their  intended  victims,  appear  in  some  of  the 
chief  classical  writers.  Cicero  mentions  that 
the  young  patrician  Asinius  had  been  inveigled 
into  the  gardens  of  the  Esquiline,  where  he  was 
murdered  and  precipitated  into  one  of  the  sand- 
quarries  : “ Asinius  autem  . . . quasi  in  hor- 
tulos  iret,  in  arenarias  quasdam  extra  Portam 
Esquilinam  perductus  occiditur  ” {prat,  pro 
Cluentio,  c.  13).  Suetonius  also  relates  that 
when  the  trembling  Nero,  fearing  instant  assas- 
sination, took  refuge  in  the  villa  of  his  freed- 
man  Phaon,  between  the  Nomentan  and  Sala- 
rian  roads,  he  was  advised  to  conceal  himself 
in  an  adjacent  sand-pit,  “ in  specum  egestae 
arenae ,”  but  he  vowed  that  he  would  not  go 
underground  alive,  “ negavit  se  vivum  sub 
terram  iturum  ” (Sueton.  in  Neron.  48). 

Exhausted  sand-pits  of  this  kind  also  afforded 
burial  places  for  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace, for  slaves,  and  others  who  on  ceremonial 
grounds  were  denied  the  honour  of  the  funeral 
pile.  The  best  known  are  those  left  by  the 
^and-diggers  on  the  Esquiline,  which,  we  learn 
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from  Horace,  were  used  as  common  receptacles 
for  the  vilest  corpses,  and  defiled  the  air  with 
their  pestilential  exhalations,  until  Maecenas 
rescued  the  district  from  its  degradation  and 
converted  it  into  a garden  (Horat.  Serin.  i.  8, 
7-16). 

“ Hue  prios  angustls  ejecta  cadavera  cell  is. 

Conserves  vili  portanda  1 oca  tut  In  area. 

Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  comtuune  sepulcbrum.” 

(Cf.  the  commentary  of  Acron  the  Scholiast  on 
the  passage : “ Hue  aliquando  cadavera  porta- 
bantur  plebeiorum  sive  servorum:  nam  sepulchra 
publica  erant  antea.”)  These  loathsome  burial 
pits  were  known  by  the  names  of  puticuii  or 
puticulae ; a diminutive  of  puteus,  “a  well,”  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  given  by  Festus.  They 
were  also  designated  culinae,  from  their  shape. 
(Facciolat.  sub.  voc.  culina  ; Padre  Lupi,  Disserta- 
zi>ni,  L § cxxxix.  p.  63). 

We  need  not  pause  to  refute  the  monstrous 
theory  so  carelessly  propounded  by  Basnage,  Bur- 
net, Misson.  &c.,  which  identified  the  first  begin- 
nings of  the  Christian  catacombs  with  these 
horrible  charnel-houses,  which  were  the  oppro- 
brium of  Paganism,  and  asserted,  in  Burnet’s 
words,  that  those  burying-places  that  are  graced 
with  the  pompous  title  of  catacombs  are  no  other 
than  the  puticoli  mentioned  by  Festus  Pompeius, 
where  the  meanest  sort  of  the  Roman  slaves  were 
laid,  and  so  without  any  further  care  about  them 
were  left  to  rot.”  The  most  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  catacombs  will  convince  us  of  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  hypothesis,  and  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  assertion  that  “ the  puti- 
cu!i  into  which  the  carrion  of  the  Roman  slaves 
might  be  flung  had  not  the  slightest  analogy 
with  the  decorous,  careful,  and  expensive  provi- 
sions made  by  the  early  Christians  for  the  con- 
servation of  their  dead  ” (. Edin . Rev . No.  221, 
Jan.  1859). 

But,  if  otherwise  probable,  this  presumed 
connection  between  the  arenariae  and  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  Christians  would  be  at  once  dis- 
proved by  the  remarkable  fact  first  noticed  by 
P.  Marehi,  and  confirmed  by  the  investigations 
of  the  brothers  De  Rossi,  to  which  we  have 
alluded  above,  that  the  strata  which  furnished 
pozzolana  pu-a  were  carefully  avoided  by  the 
excavators  of  the  catacombs,  who  ran  their  vast 
system  of  galleries  almost  exclusively  in  the 
tufa  granol  ire.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
avoided  the  solid  strata  of  the  tufa  litoide, 
which  could  not  be  quarried  without  at  least 
threefold  the  time  and  labour  required  in  the 
granular  tufa,  and  the  excavated  material  from 
which  could  not  be  disposed  of  without  great 
inconvenience,  with  equal  care  these  subterranean 
engineers  avoided  the  layers  of  friable  pozzolana 
which  would  have  rendered  their  work  insecure, 
and  in  which  no  permanent  gallery  or  rock  tomb 
could  have  been  constructed,  and  selected  that 
stratum  of  medium  hardness  which  was  best 
adapted  for  their  peculiar  purpose.  The  suita- 
bility of  the  tufa  granolare  for  the  object  in  view 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Northcote : It  is  easily  worked,  of  sufficient  con- 

sistency to  admit  of  being  hollowed  out  into  galle- 
ries an  d chambers  without  at  once  falling  in,  and 
its  porous  nature  causes  the  water  quickly  to  drain 
off  from  it,  thus  leaving  the  galleries  dry  and 
wholesome,  an  important  consideration  when  we  . 
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think  of  the  vast  number  of  dead  bodies  which 
once  lined  the  walls  of  the  subterranean  ceme- 
teries ” (Roma  Sotterr.  p.  321).  To  these  advan- 
tages may  be  added  the  facility  with  which  the 
rock  was  triturated  so  as  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  excavations  in  the  form  of  earth  instead  of 
heavy  blocks  of  stone,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  in  the  quarries  of  compact  tufa. 


The  exclusively  Christian  origin  of  the  cata- 
combs, and  their  destination  from  the  first  for 
purposes  of  interment  is  also  evident,  from  the 
■ contrast  furnished  by  their  plan,  form,  and  mode 
j of  construction,  to  the  areni/udinae,  or  sand-pits, 
and  lapt'dicinae,  or  stone  quarries,  of  ancient 
, times.  This  contrast  is  made  evident  to  the  eve 
' by  Padre  Marehi,  from  whom  the  annexed  wood- 
cuts  are  borrowed  (Tat  I iii.  ix.-xii.y.  and  br 


Plan  o t St.  A goes. 


Dr.  Northcote  and  Mr.  Brownlow  in  the  plan 
and  atlas  appended  to  their  Roma  Sottcrranes. 
The  ground  plans  given  by  Marehi  lav  before  us 
in  successive  plates  the  ichnography  of  the 
stone  quarry  which  lies  above  the  catacomb  of 
St.  Pontianus,  and  of  the  arenaria  which  lies 
above  that  of  St.  Agnes,  and  the  portions  ?f  the 
cemetery  immediately  beneath  them.  Nothing 
could  more  forcibly  show  the  difference  between 
the  vast  cavernous  chambers  of  the  quarry, 
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where  the  object  was  to  remove  as  much  of  the 
stone  as  was  consistent  with  safety,  and  the  long 
narrow  galleries  of  the  catacomb  in  which  the 
object  was  to  displace  as  little  of  the  stratum  as 
would  be  consistent  with  the  excavator’s  purpose. 
The  plates  also  enable  us  to  contrast  the  tortuous 
passages  of  the  arenariae,  running  usually  in 
curved  lines,  with  a careful  avoidance  of  sharp 
angles,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  a horse  and 
cart  for  the  removal  of  the  material,  and  the 
straight  lines,  right  angles,  and  restricted  dimen- 
sions of  the  ambulacra  of  the  catacombs.  An- 
other marked  difference  between  the  arenariae 
and  the  subterranean  cemeteries  of  the  Christians 
is,  that  the  walls  of  the  latter  always  rise  ver- 
tically from  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  while,  on 
account  of  the  frailness  of  the  material  in  which 
they  were  excavated,  the  walls  of  the  sand  quar- 
ries are  set  at  a re-entering  angle,  giving  the 
gallery  almost  the  form  of  a tunnel.  This  mode 
of  construction  renders  it  impossible  to  form 
sepulchral  recesses  with  exactly  closed  apertures, 
as  we  find  them  in  all  the  galleries  of  the  cata- 
combs. The  friability  of  the  material  also  forbids 
the  adaptation  of  a plate  or  marble  or  tiles  to 
the  aperture  of  the  recess,  which  was  essential 
to  confine  the  noxious  effluvia  of  the  decaying 
corpses. 

The  wide  distinction  between  the  mode  of 
construction  adopted  in  the  quarries  and  that 
rendered  necessary  by  the  requirements  of  the 
cemeteries,  and  the  practical  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  transforming  one  into  the 
other  are  rendered  more  evident  by  the  few 
instances  in  which  this  transformation  has  been 
actually  effected.  The  examples  we  would  bring 
in  proof  of  our  statement  are  those  given  by  Mich. 
Stef.  De  Rossi  from  the  cemeteries  of  St.  Hermes 
and  St.  Priscilla  (Analis.  Geol.  ed  Arch.  vol.  i.  pp. 
31,  32,  sq. ; Northcote,  R.  S.  pp.  323,  329).  In 
the  first  piano  of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Hermes 
we  have  a specimen  of  a sepulchral  gallery  with 
three  rows  of  lateral  loculi , constructed  in  brick 
and  masonry,  within  an  ancient  arenaria.  At 
first  sight  the  difference  between  the  form  and 
proportions  of  the  galleries  and  loculi , and  those 
of  the  usual  type,  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Closer 
inspection,  however,  shows  that  the  side  walls 
are  built  up  from  the  ground,  in  advance  of  the 
tufa,  walls  of  the  gallery,  which  is  two  or  three 
times  the  ordinary  width,  leaving  space  enough 
for  the  depth  of  the  loculi.  These  are  closed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  uppermost  tier,  where  the  closing  slabs  | 
are  laid  at  an  angle,  sloping  up  to  the  barrel  j 
vault  of  the  gallery,  and  forming  a triangular  | 
instead  of  a rectangular  recess.  When  the  ■ 
galleries  cross  one  another  the  space  becomes  i 
wider  and  the  walls  more  curved,  and  the  vault  j 
is  sustained  in  the  centre  by  a thick  wall  con-  j 
taining  tombs,  which  divides  the  ambulacrum 
into  two  parallel  galleries.  This  example  indi- 
cates the  nature  of  the  alterations  required  to  ( 
convert  an  arenaria  into  a cemetery.  These  as 
a rule  were  so  costly  and  laborious  that  the  ; 
Christians  preferred  to  undertake  an  entirely  I 
fresh  excavation. 

The  second  example  is  that  from  the  cemetery  | 
of  St.  Priscilla,  on  the  Via  Salaria  Nova.  The 
annexed  plan  given  from  De  Rossi  enables  us, 
by  a variation  in  the  shading,  to  distinguish 
between  the  original  excavation  and  the  form 


into  which  it  was  subsequently  converted  when 
it  became  a Christian  burial-place,  and  helps 
us  to  appreciate  the  immense  labour  that 
was  expended  in  the  erection  of  “ numerous 
pillars  of  various  sizes,  long  walls  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, sometimes  straight,  sometimes  broken 
into  angles,  partly  concealing  and  partly  sustain- 
ing the  tufa  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  galleries, 
frequent  niches  of  various  ske  often  interrupted 
by  pillars  built  up  within  them,”  and  the  other 
modifications  necessary  to  convert  the  original 
excavation  into  its  present  form.  We  may  men- 
tion a third  example  of  the  same  kind : the 
arenaria  adjacent  to  St.  Saturninus,  on  the  same 
road.  A portion  of  this  cemetery  has  been  exca- 
vated in  good  pozzolana  earth,  and  has  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a true  arenaria.  The  galleries  are 
wide,  and  are  curved  in  plan.  The  walls  and 
vault  are  arched,  and  it  has  not  been  thought 


Plan  of  part  of  i he  Catacombs  St.  Priscilla  from  Dt?  BussL  showing 
the  adaptation  of  an  Arenaria  to  a Christian  cemetery.  The  dark 
shadiag  represents  the  tufa  rock ; the  lighter  the  added  masonry. 


consistent  with  security  to  construct  more  than 
two  ranges  of  loculi  near  the  pavement,  and  even 
these  occur  at  wider  intervals  than  is  usual  where 
the  rock  is  harder.  In  all  respects  the  contrast 
this  division  of  the  cemetery  presents  to  the 
ordinary  type  is  most  marked.  “ Here  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  Christians  having  made 
the  attempt  to  utilise  the  arenaria , but  it  appears 
that  they  found  it  more  convenient  to  abandon 
the  attempt,  and  to  construct  entirely  new  gal- 
leries, even  at  the  cost  of  descending  to  a greater 
depth  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ” (Northcote, 
R.  S.  p.  330). 

These  examples  when  candidly  examined  lead 
to  a conclusion  directly  opposite  to  that  affirmed 
so  confidently  by  Raoul-Rochette  and  others. 
So  far  from  its  being  the  case  that  the  Christians 
commenced  their  subterranean  cemeteries  by 
adopting  exhausted  arenariae , which  they  ex- 
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tended  and  enlarged  to  suit  their  increasing 
requirements,  so  that  “ an  arenaria  was  the  . 
ordinary  matrix  of  a catacomb,”  the  rarity  of  | 
such  instances  that  can  be  adduced,  and  the 
marked  contrast  between  the  arenaria  and  the 
catacomb  both  in  plan  and  mode  of  construction, 
confirm  our  assertion  that  the  subterranean  ceme- 
teries of  the  Christians  had  a distinct  origin,  and 
from  the  first  were  intended  for  places  of  inter- 
ment alone,  and  that  what,  previous  to  recent 
investigations,  was  regarded  as  the  normal  con- 
dition of  things,  was  really  extremely  exceptional, 
and  is  to  be  explained  in  each  case  on  exceptional 
grounds. 

The  traditional  hypothesis  to  which  we  have 
referred,  by  which  the  conclusions  of  all  inves- 
tigators before  the  memorable  epoch  of  Padre 
Marchi  were  fettered,  had  its  foundation  in  cer- 
tain passages  in  ancient  documents  of  very  ques- 
tionable value,  which  describe  the  burial-places 
of  certain  martyrs  and  others  as  being  «"n  aren*\- 
rio , juxta  arenarium,  ad  arenas , or  in  cryptis 
arenariis.  These  passages  are  almost  exclusively 
derived  from  the  documents  known  as  “Acta 
Martvrum,”  which,  from  the  extent  to  which 
their  text  has  been  tampered  with  at  difierent 
dates,  are  generally  almost  worthless  as  histo- 
rical authorities.  None  of  those  in  question  are 
contained  in  Ruinart’s  Acta  Martyrum  Sincera , 
and  they  are  probably  of  little  real  weight.  And 
further,  even  if  the  statements  contained  in  them 
deserved  to  be  received  with  more  confidence 
De  Rossi  has  very  acutely  demonstrated  that 
they  cannot  fairly  be  considered  to  prove  the 
fact  for  which  they  are  adduced.  They  show 
little  more  than  that  the  terms  aren>irium,  &c., 
were  used  more  loosely  at  the  time  these  “Acts” 
were  compiled  than  strict  accuracy  warranted, 
and  were  applied  to  the  whole  “ hypogaeum  ” of 
which  the  sand-pit  at  most  only  formed  part. 
According  to  Mich.  Stef.  De  Rossi  (Analis.  Geol.  ed 
Arch.  vol.  i.  pp.  13-34),  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  a range  of  five  or  six  miles  out  of  Rome,  there 
are  no  more  than  nine  passages  of  these  “ Acts  ” 
in  which  martyrs  are  recorded  to  have  been 
interred  in  arenario  or  in  cryptis  arenariis; 
while  of  this  limited  number  of  authorities,  four 
refer  to  cemeteries  in  which  an  arenaria  is 
actually  found  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  cemetery,  and  in  which  therefore  the 
fact  may  be  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  record,  without  in  the  least 
impugning  our  conclusion  as  to  the  generally 
distinct  nature  of  the  two. 

It  deserves  notice  also,  as  showing  the  worth- 
lessness of  these  records  as  statements  of  fact, 
that  two  of  the  passages  which  speak  of  inter- 
ments in  cft;ptis  arenariis,  that  of  SS.  Nereus 
and  Alexander  in  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla,  and 
that  of  S.  Laurentius  in  that  of  Cvriaca,  refer  to 
localities  where  pozzolana  is  not  to  be  found, 
but  where  the  stratum  in  which  the  cemetery  is 
constructed  is  that  known  as  capellaccio,  which 
is  quite  worthless  for  building  purposes.  No 
aren.irium,  or  C'-ypta  arenaria,  properly  so  called, 
could  have  existed  there. 

With  regard  to  the  passage  which  refers  to 
the  place  of  sepulture  of  SS.  Marcus  and  Mar- 
cellinus.  Padre  Marchi  justly  observes  that  it 
is  not  said  that  these  martyrs  were  buried  in 
cryptis  arenarum , but  “in  loco  qui  dicitur  ad 
arenas,”  and  therefore  merely  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  pits  from  which  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  built. 

But  although  the  exclusively  Christian  origin 
of  the  catacombs  has  to  be  distinctly  asserted, 
and  the  idea  that  they  had  their  origin  in  sand 
quarries,  already  existing  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  must  be  met  with  a decided  contra- 
diction, we  must  be  careful  not  to  press  the 
distinction  so  tar  as  to  deny  the  connection  which 
really  exists,  in  very  many  instances,  between 
the  cemetery  and  an  arenaria.  We  must  also 
allow  that  there  are  examples  in  which  loculi  for 
Christian  interment  have  been  found  in  the  walls 
of  the  tortuous  roads  of  a sand  quarry.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  who  by  his  accurate  investigations 
is  conferring  on  the  architecture  and  topography 
of  Rome  the  same  benefits  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  architecture  of  his  native  Country  and  of 
France,  has  discovered  loculi  in  the  sides  of  a 
sand-pit  road,  near  the  church  of  S.  Crbano  alia 
Caffarella.  This  road  evidently  Communicated 
with  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus,  to  which  the 
main  entrance  was  from  the  church,  originally 
an  ancient  tomb.  A modern  brick  wall,  built 
across  the  road,  prevents  any  further  examina- 
tion of  the  locality.  Such  communications  be- 
tween the  cemeteries  and  the  adjacent  arenariae 
were  frequently  opened  in  the  days  of  perse- 
cution, when,  as  Tertullian  informs  us,  the 
Christians  were  “daily  besieged,  and  betrayed, 
and  caught  unawares  in  their  very  assemblies 
and  congregations ; their  enemies  having  in- 
formed themselves  as  to  the  days  and  places  of 
their  meetings  ” (Tert.  Apol.  vii. ; ad  Nat.  i.  7), 
and  when,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  as  far 
as  possible  to  conceal  the  entrances  to  their 
burial  places  from  the  public  gaze.  In  those 
times  of  trial  the  original  entrances  to  the  cata- 
combs were  blocked  up,  the  staircases  destroyed, 
and  new  and  difficult  ways  of  access  opened 
through  the  recesses  of  a deserted  sand-pit. 
These  afforded  the  Christians  the  means  of  ingress 
and  egress  without  attracting  public  notice,  and 
by  means  of  them  they  had  facilities  for  escape, 
even  when  they  had  been  tracked  to  the  cata- 
comb itself.  The  catacomb  of  S.  Callistus  affords 
examples  of  these  connections  with  arenaria. 
(Cf.  the  plans  given  by  De  Rossi,  Northcote,  and 
Marchi.) 

History. — The  practice  of  interring  the  entire 
corpse  unconsumed  by  fire  in  a subterranean  ex- 
cavation has  been  so  completely  identified  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
Rome  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  mode  of  burial  did  not  in  any 
sense  originate  with  the  Christians.  However 
great  the  contrast  between  the  sepulture  after 
cremation  in  the  urns  of  columbaria,  or  the  indis- 
criminate flinging  of  the  dead  into  the  loathsome 
puticoli,  and  the  reverent  and  orderly  interment 
of  the  bodies  of  the  departed  in  the  cells  of  a 
catacomb,  the  Christians,  in  adopting  this  mode, 
were  only  reverting  to  what  one  of  the  early 
apologists  terms  “ the  older  and  better  custom  of 
inhumation”  (Minuc.  Fel.  Octac.  c.  34).  It  is 
| well  known  that  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
was  the  original  custom  both  with  the  Greeks 
! and  Romans,  and  was  only  superseded  by  burn- 
I ing  in  later  times,  chiefly  on  sanitary  grounds. 
The  Etruscan  tombs  are  familiar  examples  be- 
longing to  a very  early  period.  In  Rome,  cre- 
mation did  not  become  general  till  the  later  days 
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of  the  republic.  The  authority  of  Cicero  is  defi- 
nite on  this  point.  He  states  that  Marius  was 
buried,  and  that  the  Gens  Cornelia  adopted  cre- 
mation for  their  dead  in  living  memory,  Sulla 
being  the  first  member  of  that  Gens  whose  body 
was  burnt  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  22).  Under  the 
Empire  cremation  became  the  almost  universal 
custom,  though  not  so  as  absolutely  to  exclude 
the  other,  which  gradually  regained  its  lost  hold 
on  thre  public  mind,  and  was  re-established 
by  the  fourth  century.  Macrobius  asserts  posi- 
tively that  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  had 
entirely  ceased  in  his  day.  “ Urendi  corpora  de- 
functorum  usus  nostro  saeculo  nullus  ” (Macrob. 
Saturrul.  lib.  vii.  c.  7).  Of  the  practice  of  in- 
humation of  the  unburnt  body  we  have  not  un- 
frequent examples  in  Rome  itself.  The  tomb  of 
the  Scipios,  on  the  Appian  Way  (now  within  the 
Aurelian  walls),  is  a familiar  instance.  The 
correspondence  between  the  arrangements  of  this 
tomb  and  those  of  the  earlier  Christian  catacombs, 
e.g.  that  of  Domitilla,  is  very  marked.  In  both 
we  have  passages  excavated  in  the  tufa,  giving 
access  to  sepulchral  chambers  arranged  in  stories , 
burial  places  cut  in  the  native  rock  and  covered 
with  a slab  of  stone ; sarcophagi  standing  in 
recesses,  partially  hollowed  out  to  receive  them. 
Visconti  was  of  opinion  that  this  tomb  was  a 
used-out  stone  quarry.  In  this  he  is  followed 
by  Raoul-Rochette,  Tableau  des  Gatac.  p.  23. 
It  is  favoured  by  the  irregularity  of  the  plan. 
Another  like  example  is  the  tomb  of  the  Nasos,  on 
the  Flaminian  Way,  described  by  Bartoli,  in 
which  Raoul-Rochette  has  traced  a marked  re- 
semblance to  the  plan  and  general  disposition  to 
the  catacomb  of  St.  Hermes,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  presents  many  marked  variations 
from  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  Christian  cata- 
combs. Other  examples  are  given  by  De  Rossi, 
R.  S.  i.  88,  who  remarks  that  this  mode  of  inter- 
ment was  much  more  general  in  Rome  and  its 
vicinity  than  is  usually  credited.  He  quotes 
from  Fabretti,  Insc.  Dom.  p.  55,  a description  of 
a tomb  found  by  him  at  the  fourth  mile  on  the 
Flaminian  Way.  “Necdum  crematione  instituta 
in  topho  indigena  excavatum  sepulchrum  .... 
qutuia  in  nostris  Christianorum  coemeteriis 
visuntur,”  and  mentions  a numerous  series  of 
cells  of  a similar  character  cut  in  the  living  rock 
examined  by  him  in  different  localities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city. 

But  although  Pagan  subterranean  burial 
places  possess  a family  likeness  to  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  Christians,  they  are  unmis- 
takably distinguished  from  them  by  certain 
unfailing  marks.  They  are  of  much  more  con- 
tracted dimensions,  being  intended  for  the  mem- 
bers and  dependants  of  a single  family,  instead 
of  being  open  to  the  community  of  the  faithful 
generally.  As  being  destined  to  be  the  abodes 
of  the  dead  only,  their  entrances  were  firmly 
closed,  while  the  burial  niches  were  frequently 
left  open ; while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Chris- 
tian cemeteries,  constantly  visited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion  and  for  the  memorial  of  the 
departed,  the  loculi  were  hermetically  sealed,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  gases,  while  the 
entrance  stood  always  open,  and  the  faithful 
could  approach  each  separate  grave  with  their 
prayers  and  their  offerings.  These  distinctions 
are  broadly  maintained  as  a rule.  As  regards 
dimensions,  however,  there  are  exceptions  each 


way.  We  meet  with  some  isolated  Christian 
burial  chambers  designed  to  receive  the  indi- 
viduals of  a single  family;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  some  heathen  tombs  exceed  the  usual 
limits  of  a single  chamber.  De  Rossi  mentions 
the  existence  of  many  hypogaea , opening  from 
the  tombs  and  columbaria  on  the  Appian  and 
Latin  Ways,  which  contain  a few  small  cubicula  and 
three  or  four  very  short  ambulacra.  Such  hypo- 
gaea were  assigned  by  Marchi,  without  sufficient 
evidence,  to  the  adherents  of  idolatrous  Oriental 
sects  (De  Rossi,  R.  S.  i.  pp.  88-92). 

But  it  is  not  in  these  heathen  examples  that 
we  are  to  find  the  germ  of  the  Christian  catacombs. 
We  are  to  look  for  them  in  the  burial  places  of 
another  people,  with  whom  the  Christians  of 
Rome  were  from  the  first  closely  connected,  and 
indeed  in  the  popular  mind  identified — the  Jews. 
The  first  converts  to  the  faith  in  Rome  were 
Jews ; and,  as  Dean  Milman  has  remarked  ( Lat . 
Christianity , i.  31),  no  Church  seems  to  have 
clung  more  obstinately  to  Judaising  tenets  and 
Jewish  customs  than  the  Roman.  In  their  man- 
ner of  sepulture,  therefore,  we  should  anticipate 
that  the  Roman  Christians  would  follow  the 
customs  of  the  land  which  was  the  cradle  of  their 
religion,  and  to  which  so  many  of  them  traced 
their  parentage — customs  which  were  faithfully 
adhered  to  in  the  land  of  their  dispersion.  They 
had  an  additional  reason  for  regarding  this  mode 
of  interment  with  affectionate  reverence,  as  one 
hallowed  to  them  by  the  example  of  their  cruci- 
fied Master,  and  in  Him  associated  with  the 
hopes  of  the  resurrection.  The  practice  of  burial 
in  sepulchres  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  was 
always  familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  was  adopted  by 
them  in  every  part  of  the  world  wherever  they 
made  settlements  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
permitted  it.  The  existence  of  Jewish  catacombs 
in  Rome,  of  a date  anterior  to  Christianity,  is  no 
matter  of  conjecture.  One  was  discovered  by 
Bosio  at  the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  and 
described  by  him  ( R . 8.  c.  xxii.  p.  141  seq.), 
bearing  unmistakable  evidence  of  a very  early 
date.  This  cemetery,  placed  by  him  on  Monte 
Verde,  outside  the  Porta  Portese,  has  escaped  all 
subsequent  researches  (Marchi,  p.  21  seq.).  From 
the  meanness  of  its  construction,  the  absence  of 
any  adornment  in  painting,  stucco,  or  marble, 
and  the  smallness  and  paucity  of  its  cubicula 
(only  two  were  found),  it  was  evidently  a burial 
place  of  the  poorer  classes.  There  was  an  utter 
absence  of  all  Christian  symbols.  Almost  every 
loculus  bore — either  painted  in  red  or  scratched 
on  the  mortar — the  seven-branched  candlestick. 
In  one  inscription  was  read  the  word  CYNAmr. 

( rwaychyr /. 

Another  Jewish  catacomb  is  still  accessible 
on  the  Via  Appia,  opposite  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Sebastian.  According  to  Mr.  Parker  (who  has 
included  photographs  of  this  catacomb  in  his  in- 
valuable series,  Nos.  1160,  1161),  part  of  it  is  of 
the  time  of  Augustus,  part  as  late  as  Constantine. 
It  contains  two  cubicula,  with  large  arcosolia , 
ornamented  with  arabesque  paintings  of  flowers 
and  birds,  devoid  of  distinctive  symbols.  Some 
of  the  loculi  present  their  ends  instead  of  their 
sides  to  the  galleries — an  arrangement  very  rarely 
found  in  Christian  cemeteries.  The  inscriptions 
are  mostly  in  Greek  characters,  though  the 
language  of  some  is  Latin.  Some  bear  Hebrew 
words.  Nearly  all  have  the  candlestick.  In 
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1866  another  extremely  poverty-stricken  Jewish 
catacomb,  dug  in  a clay  soil,  was  excavated  in 
the  Vigua  Cimarra,  on  the  Appian  Way. 

The  idea  so  long  and  so  widely  prevalent,  that 
works  of  such  immense  extent,  demanding  so 
large  an  amount  of  severe  manual  labour,  could 
have  been  executed  in  secret,  and  in  defiance  of 
existing  laws,  is  justly  designated  by  Mommsen 
as  ridiculous,  and  reflecting  a discredit,  as  un- 
founded as  it  is  unjust,  on  the  imperial  police  of 
the  capital.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  such 
excavations  should  have  escaped  official  notice. 
Nor  was  there  any  reason  why  the  Christians 
should  have  desired  that  their  burial  places 
should  have  been  concealed  from  the  state  autho- 
rities. No  evidence  can  be  alleged  which  affords 
even  a hint  that  in  the  first  two  centuries  at 
least  there  was  any  official  interference  with 
Christian  sepulture,  or  any  difficulties  attending 
it  to  reuder  secrecy  or  concealment  desirable. 
The  ordinary  laws  relating  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead  afforded  their  protection  to  the  Christians 
no  less  than  to  their  fellow  citizens.  A special 
enactment,  of  which  we  find  no  trace,  would 
have  been  needed,  to  exempt  the  Christians  from 
the  operation  of  these  laws.  So  long  as  they  did 
not  violate  any  of  the  laws  by  which  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  dead  was  regulated  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians were  left  free  to  follow  their  taste  and 
wishes  in  this  matter.  Nor,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  there  anything  altogether  strange  or  repul- 
sive in  the  mode  of  burial  adopted  by  the  Chris- 
tians. They  were  but  following  an  old  fashion 
which  had  not  entirely  died  out  in  Rome,  and 
which  the  Jews  were  suffered  to  follow  un- 
molested. One  law  they  were  absolutely  bound 
to  observe,  viz.,  that  which  prohibited  interment 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  And  a survey  of 
the  Christian  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
will  show  that  this  was  strictly  obeyed.  All 
of  them  are  contained  in  the  zone  at  once  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  dictated  by  convenience, 
within  a radius  of  about  miles  from  the 
Aurelian  walls.  “ Between  the  third  and  fifth 
mile  from  the  walls  no  Christian  sepulchre  has 
been  found ; at  the  sixth,  only  one,  that  of  St. 
Alexander;  while  beyond  the  seventh  mile  tombs 
are  again  met  with,  but  these  belong  rather  to 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Campagna  than  to 
Rome  itself”  (Northcote,  R.  S.  p.  334;  Mich. 
Stef,  de  Rossi,  Analis.  Geol.  ed  Arch.  i.  45). 

Legal  enactments  and  considerations  of  practical 
convenience  having  roughly  determined  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Christian  cemeteries,  a further  cause 
operated  to  fix  their  precise  locality.  Having 
regard  to  the  double  purpose  these  excavations 
were  to  serve — the  sepulture  of  the  dead,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  living  for  devotion — it  was 
essential  that  a position  should  be  chosen  where 
the  soil  was  dry,  and  which  was  not  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  the  neighbouring  streams,  nor  subject 
to  the  infiltration  of  water.  If  these  rules  were 
not  observed,  not  only  would  the  putrefaction  of 
the  corpses  have  taken  place  with  dangerous 
rapidity,  and  the  air  become  poisoned,  but  the 
galleries  themselves  would  have  been  choked 
with  mud  and  been  rendered  inaccessible.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  the  planners  of  the  ceme- 
teries, as  a rule,  avoided  Jhe  valleys  and  low 
lands,  and  restricted  their  operations  to  the 
higher  grounds  surrounding  the  city,  particularly 
where  the  geological  conditions  of  the  soil  pro- 


mised them  strata  of  the  tufa  granolare,  in  which 
they  by  preference  worked,  and  where  springs  of 
water  were  absent.  As  an. example  of  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  not  attending  to  these  pre- 
cautions we  may  name  the  cemetery  of  Castulus, 
on  the  Via  Labicana,  re-discovered  by  De  Rossi 
in  1864  ( Dulletino  de  Arch.  Crist.,  Fev.  1865). 
From  its  low  position,  the  galleries  are  filled 
with  clay  and  water,  which  have  reduced  them 
to  ruin  and  rendered  the  cemetery  quite  inac- 
cessible. 

As  a rule,  each  catacomb  occupies  a separate 
rising  ground  of  the  Campagna,  and  one  divided 
from  any  other  by  intervening  valleys.  The 
general  humidity  of  these  low  grounds,  and  the 
streams  which  flow  along  them,  effectually  pro- 
hibit the  construction  of  galleries  of  communica- 
tion between  the  various  cemeteries.  The  idea 
broached  by  Raoul-Rochette,  and  contended  for 
by  Marchi,  that  a subterranean  communication 
at  a low  level  exists  between  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  cemeteries  of  Rome,  as  well  as  with 
the  chief  churches  within  the  city,  is,  in  Momm- 
sen’s words,  “a  mere  fable” — in  fact,  a complete 
impossibility.  Such  galleries  of  connection,  if 
formed,  would  have  been  constantly  inundated, 
if  they  had  not  at  once  become  mere  conduits  of 
running  water. 

Each  of  the  larger  cemeteries,  then,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  insulated  group,  embracing 
several  smaller  cemeteries,  corresponding  to  the 
original  funeral  areae  assigned  to  the  interment 
of  the  early  Christians,  but  never  crossing  the 
intermediate  depressions  or  ravines,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  having  any  communication  with  each 
other  (M.  Stef,  de  Rossi,  R.  S.  Analis.  Geol.  ed 
Arch.  i.  41,  seq.). 

The  notions  which  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  catacombs 
are  very  greatly  exaggerated.  It  has  been  even 
gravely  asserted  that  they  reach  as  far  as  Tivoli 
in  one  direction  and  Ostia  in  the  other.  It  is 
probably  quite  impossible  to  form  a correct  esti- 
mate of  the  area  actually  occupied  by  them,  from 
our  ignorance  of  their  real  extent.  Not  a few 
which  were  known  to  the  older  investigators 
cannot  now  be  discovered,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  others  exist  which  have  never 
been  entered  since  the  period  when  they  were 
finally  given  over  to  neglect  and  decay.  M.  Stef, 
de  Rossi,  in  his  valuable  Analisi  Geologica  ed 
Architetlonica,  so  often  referred  to,  p.  60,  de- 
clares his  belief  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
available  space  within  the  above-named  ceme- 
terial  zone,  where  the  soil  was  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  was  occupied  by  burial  vaults.  But  he 
discreetly  abstains  from  any  attempt  to  define 
either  their  superficial  area  or  their  linear 
extension.  The  calculations  that  have  been 
hazarded  by  Marchi  and  others  are  founded  on 
too  vague  data  to  be  very  trustworthy.  Marchi 
calculated  that  the  united  length  of  the  galleries 
of  the  catacombs  would  amount  to  800  or  900 
miles,  and  the  number  of  graves  to  between  six 
and  seven  millions.  The  estimate  quoted  by  Mar- 
tigny  ( Diction . des  Ant.  Chrel.  p.  128)  does  not 
go  beyond  587  miles.  That  given  by  Northcote 
( R . S.  p.  26)  is  more  modest  still, — “ on  the 
whole  there  are  certainly  not  less  than  350  miles 
of  them.”  But  all  such  estimates  are  at  present 
simply  conjectural. 

The  beginnings  of  these  vast  cemeteries  were 
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small  and  comparatively  insignificant.  There  is 
little  question  that  almost  without  exception 
they  had  their  origin  in  sepulchral  areas  of  limi- 
ted extent,  the  property  of  private  families  or 
individuals,  devoted  by  them  to  this  sacred  pur- 
pose. The  investigations  of  De  Rossi,  an  ex- 
plorer as  sagacious  as  he  is  conscientious,  have 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  immense  cemetery 
of  Callistus,  with  its  innumerable  cubicula  and 
stories  of  intricate  ramifications,  originally  con- 
sisted of  several  small  and  independent  burial 
grounds,  executed  with  great  regularity  within 
carefully  prescribed  limits.  The  manner  in 
which  a subterranean  cemetery  was  constructed 
was  as  follows.  First  of  all  a plot  of  ground 
suitable  for  the  purpose  was  obtained  by  gift  or 
by  purchase,  extending  so  many  feet,  in  f route,  in 
length,  along  the  high  road,  so  many,  in  agro, 
in  depth,  at  right  angles  to  the  road.  That  which 
used  to  be  known  as  the  cemetery  of  Lucina,  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  cemetery  of  Callistus, 
measured  100  Roman  feet  in  length  by  180  feet 
in  depth.  A second  area  of  the  same  cemetery 
including  the  Papal  crypt  and  that  of  St.  Caecilia 
measured  250  along  the  road,  and  reached  back 
100  feet  in  agro.  Such  a plot  was  secured  by  its 
Christian  proprietor  as  a burial-place  with  the 
usual  legal  formalities.  The  fact  of  the  indivi- 
dual being  a Christian  threw  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  purchase,  or  of  the  construction  of 
the  cemetery.  All  were  in  this  respect  equally  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  first  step  in  the 
construction  of  the  cemetery  was  the  excavation 
of  a passage  all  the  way  round  the  area,  commu- 
nicating with  the  surface  by  one  or  more  stair- 
cases at  the  corners.  Loculi  were  cut  in  the 
walls  of  these  galleries  to  receive  the  dead. 
When  the  original  galleries  were  fully  occupied, 
cross  galleries  were  run  on  the  same  level,  gra- 
dually forming  a network  of  passages,  all  filled 
with  tombs.  If  a family  vault  was  required,  or 
a martyr  or  other  Christian  of  distinction  had 
to  be  interred,  a small  rectangular  chamber, 
cubiculum,  was  excavated,  communicating  with 
the  gallery.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  cemetery 
of  Callistus  a considerable  number  of  these  small 
burial  chambers  are  found,  succeeding  one  an- 
other as  we  proceed  along  the  ambulacrum  with 
as  much  regularity  as  bedrooms  opening  out  of  a 
passage  in  a modern  house.  When  the  galleries 
in  the  original  piano  had  reached  their  furthest 
extension  consistent  with  stability,  the  excavators 
commenced  a new  system  of  galleries  at  a lower 
level,  reached  by  a new  staircase.  These  were 
carried  out  on  the  same  principle  as  those  in  the 
story  above,  and  were  used  for  sepulture  as  long 
as  they  afforded  space  for  graves.  When  more 
room  was  wanted  the  fossores  formed  a third 
story  of  galleries,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
fourth,  and  even  by  a fifth.  Instances  indeed 
are  met  with,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  cemetery 
of  Callistus,  where,  including  what  may  be  called 
a mezzanine  story,  the  number  of  piani  reaches 
seven.  Sometimes,  however,  according  to  Cav. 
Mich.  S.  de  Rossi  ( Analis . Geol.  ed.  Architet.  del 
Cimitero  di  Callisto , vol  ii.  p.  30),  the  upper 
piani  are  of  later  date  than  the  lower,  experience 
having  given  the  excavators  greater  confidence  in 
the  security  of  the  strata,  and  the  complete 
cessation  of  persecution  removing  the  temporary 
necessity  for  concealment.  'Some  of  these  later 
galleries  are  not  more  than  from  three  to  four 


J inches  below  the  surface.  The  extreme  narnw- 
’ ness  of  the  galleries  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
! characteristics  of  the  Christian  catacombs.  The 
object  of  the  excavators  being  to  economize 
; space  and  make  the  most  of  a limited  area,  the 
! gallery  was  not  formed  of  a greater  width  than 
j would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
5 two  tiers  of  sepulchral  recesses,  with  room 
: enough  between  for  the  passage,  usually,  of  a 
single  person.  The  narrowest  galleries,  which 
are  by  no  means  rare,  are  from  2 ft.  to  2^  ft. 
wide.  The  normal  width  is  from  2^  ft.  to 
! 3 ft.  A few  are  3J  ft.  wide.  A still  smaller 
number,  and  those  usually  very  short,  are  from 
j 4 ft.  to  5 ft.  in  width.  These  rules,  says 
M.  S.  de  Rossi,  are  unalterable,  whatever  be 
j the  piano,  or  the  quality  of  the  rock.  The 
only  variation  is  that  where  the  rock  is  more 
| friable  the  galleries  are  less  numerous,  and 
1 more  of  the  intervening  stratum  is  left  un- 
: touched ; while  they  become  more  numerous  and 
intricate  the  greater  the  solidity  of  the  forma- 
I tion.  The  ceiling  is  usually  flat,  sometimes 
j slightly  arched.  The  height  of  the  galleries 
j depends  on  the  natui’e  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
' are  dug.  The  earliest  were  originally  the  least 
elevated ; the  fossores  being  apprehensive  of 
making  them  too  high  for  security.  As  they 
gained  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  rock, 
space  required  for  more  graves  was  obtained  by 
lowering  the  floor  of  the  galleries,  so  that  not 
unfrequently  the  most  ancient  are  now  the 
most  lofty.  Sometimes  the  construction  of 
galleries  at  a lower  ^vel  was  stopped  by  the 
cessation  of  the  strata  of  tufa  granolare : and  at 
others,  as  in  the  Vatic  an  cemetery,  by  the  oc- 
currence of  springs,  which  threatened  the  inun- 
dation of  the  galleries  and  the  destruction  of 
the  graves.  When  further  progress  down- 

wards was  prevented,  another  funeral  area  was 
opened  by  the  side  of  the  original  one,  and  the 
same  process  was  repeated.  It  often  happened 
that  in  the  course  of  time  independent  ceme- 
teries which  had  been  formed  in  adjacent  plots  of 
ground  were  combined  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  large  necropolis.  Examples  of  this  are 
found  in  almost  all  the  great  cemeteries  of  Rome, 
and  the  combination  of  names  which  has  thus 
arisen  has  given  rise  to  no  little  confusion.  Por- 
tions of  what  has  since  become  one  cemetery  bear 
different  appellations  in  the  ancient  documents, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein : 
e.g.  the  cemetery  “ad  Ursum  pileatum”  on  the 
“ Via  Portuensis  ” bears  the  titles  of  St.  Pontia- 
nus,  SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen,  and  St.  Pigmenius. 
That  on  the  “ Via  Appia,”  usually  known  as  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Praetextatus,  is  also  called  after 
St.  Urbanus,  SS.  Tiburtius  and  Valerianus,  St. 
Balbina  and  St.  Marcus. 

Tradition  and  documentary  evidence  have 
assigned  several  of  the  Roman  catacombs  to  the 
first  age  of  the  Church’s  history.  For  some,  an 
apostolical  origin  is  claimed.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  prove  beyond  question  that  an^  of  the  existing 
catacombs  belong  to  the  age  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  but  the  matter  has  been  very  care- 
fully and  dispassionately  examined  by  De 
Rossi,  R.  S.  i.  p.  184  seq.,  and  the  evidence  he 
collects  from  the  existing  remains  in  support  of 
the  traditional  view  is  of  a nature  to  convince  us 
that  some  of  them  were  constructed  at  least  in  a 
very  early  period.  This  evidence  is  presented  by 
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paintings  in  a pure  classical  style,  with  a very 
rare  admixture  of  distinctly  Christian  symbols ; 
decorations  in  fine  stucco,  displaying  a chaste 
architectural  spirit ; crypts  of  considerable  size, 
not  hewn  out  of  the  living  tufa,  but  carefully, 
and  even  elegantly,  built  with  pilasters  and 
cornices  of  brick  and  terra-cotta  ; wide  corridors 
with  painted  walls,  and  recesses  for  sarcophagi, 
instead  of  the  narrow  anJjulacra  with  their 
walls  thickly  pierced  with  shelf-like  funeral 
recesses ; whole  families  of  inscriptions  to  persons 
bearing  classical  names,  and  without  any  dis- 
tinctively Christian  expressions;  and  lastly, 
though  rarely,  consular  dates  of  the  second,  and 
one  or  more  even  of  the  first  century.  The  cata- 
combs that  present  these  distinctive  marks  of 
very  early  date  are  those  of  Priscilla  on  the  Via 
Salaria  Nova,  that  of  Domitilla  on  the  Via  Arden- 
tina,  of  Praetextatus  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  a 
portion  of  that  of  St.  Agnes,  identified  with  the 
cemetery  of  Ostrianus  or  Fons  Petri. 

The  evidence  of  early  date  furnished  by  in- 
scriptions is  but  scanty.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  a very  small  proportion 
have  the  date  of  the  year,  as  given  by  the 
consuls,  upon  them.  The  chief  object  was  to  fix 
the  anniversary  of  the  death,  and  for  this  the  day 
of  the  month  was  sufficient.  The  most  ancient 
dated  Christian  inscription  is  of  the  third  year 
of  Vespasian,  A.D.  72,  but  its  original  locality  is 
unknown  (Northcote,  E.  S.  p.  65).  Rostell 
(Earns  Beschreibung,  i.  371),  quotes  from  Bol- 
detti,  p.  83,  one  of  the  consulate  of  Anicius  and 
Virius  Gallus,  A.D.  98,  from  the  catacomb  of 
Hippolytus ; but  it  begins  with  the  letters 
D.  M.,  and  contains  no  distinctly  Christian  ex- 
pressions. One  of  the  consulate  of  Sura  and 
Senecio,  a.d.  107,  and  another  of  that  of  Piso 
and  Bolanus,  a.d.  110,  were  seen  by  Boldetti  in 
the  catacomb  beneath  the  basiiica  of  St.  Paul 
(Boldetti,  pp.  78,  79).  The  same  explorer  found 
here  also  an  inscription,  which  the  name  of 
Gallicanus  fixes  either  to  A.D.  127  or  A.D.  150. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  century  finds  the 
Christians  of  Rome  in  possession  of  a cemetery 
common  to  them  as  a body,  and  doubtless  secured 
to  them  by  legal  tenure,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  authorities  of  the  city.  We  learn  this 
instructive  fact  from  the  FhUosophumena  of 
Hippolytus  (ix.  11),  where  we  read  that  Pope 
Zephyrinus  “set  Callistus  over  the  cemetery,” 
KaTzarriaev  e7rt  rb  Koifxi]TT]piov.  As  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  period  several 
Christian  cemeteries  were  already  in  existence, 
there  must  have  been  something  distinctive  about 
this  one  to  induce  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  intrust 
its  care  to  one  of  his  chief  clergy,  who  in  a few 
years  succeeded  him  in  his  Episcopate.  We  can 
have  little  hesitation  in  accepting  De  Rossi’s 
conclusion  (for  the  grounds  of  which  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  his  great  work  Eoma  Softer - 
r <nea,  or  to  Dr.  Northcote’s  excellent  abridgement 
of  it  under  the  same  title)  that  this  was  the 
cemetery  which  we  read  in  Anastasius,  § 17, 
Callixtus  “ made  on  the  Appian  Way,  where  the 
bodies  of  many  priests  and  martyrs  repose,  and 
which  is  called  even  to  the  present  day  coeme- 
terium  Callixti.”  In  a crypt  of  this  cemetery 
Zephyrinus  himself  was  buried,  in  violation  of 
the  rule  which  had  prevailed  almost  without 
exception  up  to  that  period,  that  the  bishops 
of  Rome  should  be  laid  where  St.  Peter  wa3 


believed  to  repose,  in  the  crypt  of  the  Vatican. 
Of  the  fifteen  bishops  who  are  reported  to  have 
preceded  Zephyrinus,  all  but  Clemens,  who  is 
recorded  to  have  been  buried  in  Greece,  and 
Alexander,  whose  sepulchre  was  made  near  the 
scene  of  his  martyrdom,  on  the  Via  Nomen  tan  a, 
according  to  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy 
recensions  of  the  Liber  Pontifcalis , were  sup- 
posed to  sleep  in  the  Vatican  cemetery.  Of 
the  eighteen  who  intervened  between  him  and 
Sylvester,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  repose  in  the 
cemetery  of  Callistus.  « Slabs  bearing  the  names 
of  Anteros,  a.d.  236,  Fabianus,  a.d.  251,  (the 
first  bishop  of  whose  martyrdom  there  is  no 
question),  Lucius,  a.d.  253,  and  Eutvchianus, 
a.d.  275,  in  Greek  characters,  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Church,  with  the  words  Episcopus , 
and,  in  the  case  of  Fabianus,  martyr,  added, 
have  been  discovered  by  Cav.  de  Rossi  in  this 
crypt.  An  adjoining  vault  has  revealed  the 
I epitaph  of  Eusebius,  a.d.  311,  set  up  by  Dama- 
sus,  and  engraved  by  his  artist  Furius  Dionysius 
Philocalus,  whose  name  it  bears.  In  another  crypt 
in  the  same  cemetery  De  Rossi’s  labours  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  fragments  of  an  epitaph 
which  is  reasonably  identified  with  that  of  Cor- 
nelius, a.d.  252,  whose  portrait,  together  with 
that  of  his  contemporary  and  correspondent 
Cyprian,  is  painted  on  its  wall.  Callistus 
himself  does  not  lie  in  the  catacomb  that  bears 
his  name.  He  met  his  end  by  being  hurled  from 
a window  into  a well  in  the  Trastevere,  and  his 
corpse  was  hastily  removed  to  the  nearest  cem- 
etery, that  of  Calepodius,  on  the  Via  Aurelia. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned  that  a ceme- 
tery which  was  the  recognised  burial-place  of 
the  bishops  of  the  city  had  a public,  official 
character  distinct  from  the  private  cemeteries 
with  which  the  walls  of  Rome  were  surrounded. 

To  the  period  of  peaceful  occupation  and 
undisturbed  use  of  the  cemeteries  by  the 
Christian  population  of  Rome  succeeded  that  of 
persecution.  We  cannot  place  this  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  There  might 
be  occasional  outbreaks  of  popular  violence 
directed  against  the  Christians,  and  isolated  acts 
of  cruelty  and  severity  towards  the  professors  of 
an  unpopular  religion.  We  know  from  the 
famous  correspondence  between  Pliny  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  that  even  under  the  merciful  surrey 
of  so  wise  and  benevolent  a ruler,  the  position  of 
a Christian  was  far  from  one  of  security.  Of 
this  we  have  a proof,  if  it  be  really  authentic,  in 
the  touching  record  of  a martyrdom  within  the 
precincts  of  the  catacombs,  given  by  the  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Alexander  from  the  cemetery 
! of  Callistus  (Bosio  lib.  iii.  c.  23,  p.  216). 

“Alexander  mortuus  non  est  sed  vivit  super 
astra  et  corpus  in  hoc  tumulo  quiescit.  Vitam 
| explevit  cum  Antonino  Imp.  qui  ubi  multum 
j benefitii.antevenire  previderet  pro  gratia  odium 
] reddidit.  Genua  enim  flectens  vero  Deo  sacri- 
ficaturus  ad  supplicia  ducitur.  O tempora  in- 
j fausta  quibus  inter  sacra  et  vota  ne  in  cavernis 
■ quidem  salvari  possimus.  Quid  miserius  vita, 
sed  quid  miserius  in  morte  cum  ab  amicis  et 
parentibus  sepeliri  nequeant.  Tandem  in  caelo 
coruscat.  Parum  vixit  qui  vixit  iv.  x.  Tem.” 

Another  of  almost  equal  interest,  from  the 
same  cemetery,  is  also  found  in  Bosio,  p.  217, 
referring  to  a martyrdom  in  the  days  of  Hadrian. 

“Tempore  Adriani  Imperatoris  Marius  ado- 
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lescens  Dux  militum  qui  satis  vixit  dum  vitam 
pro  Clio  consumsit.  In  pace  tandem  quievit. 
Benemerentes  cum  lacrimis  et  metu  posuerunt.”  , 
There  was  no  general  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  Rome  from  the  reign  of  Nero,  ! 
A.D.  65,  to  that  of  Decius,  a.d.  249-251.  j 
“ During  that  period,”  writes  Dean  Milman  ! 
( History  of  Christianity,  bk.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  329,  note 
2‘),  “ the  Christians  were  in  general  as  free  and 
secure  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Their  j 
assemblies  were  no  more  disturbed  than  the 
synagogues  of  the  Jews,,  or  the  rites  of  other 
foreign  'religions.  From  this  first  terrible  but 
brief  onslaught  under  Decius,  to  the  general  and 
more  merciless  persecution  under  Diocletian  and 
Galerius,  a.d.  303,  there  is  no  trustworthy  ; 
record  of  any  Roman  persecution.”  These  epochs 
of  persecution  left  their  marks  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  catacombs.  The  martyrdom  of 
Xystus  II.  in  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus,  j 
A.D.  257  (“  Xystum  in  cimiterio  animadversum 
sciatis  . . . ct  cum  eo  diaconos  quatuor,”  Cy-  j 
prian,  Ep.  80),  and  the  walling  up  alive  of  a con-  I 
siderable  number  of  the  faithful,  men,  women, 
and  children,  near  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
Chrysanthus  and  Daria,  in  a catacomb  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  recorded  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  | 
De  Gloria  Martyr,  i.  c.  28  ; and  other  traditions  j 
of  the  same  period,  even  though  we  are  com-  j 
pelled  to  hesitate  as  to  some  of  them,  testify  to  | 
the  danger  that  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
faithful  in  the  cemeteries,  and  the  necessity  | 
which  had  arisen  for  secrecy  and  concealment  if 
they  would  preserve  the  inviolability  of  their 
graves,  and  continue  their  visits  undisturbed. 
To  these  fierce  times  of  trial  we  may  safely 
assign  the  alterations  which  we  find  made  in  the 
entrances  of  and  staircases  leading  down  to  the 
catacombs,  and  the  construction  of  concealed 
ways  of  ingress  and  egress  through  the  arenariae 
which  lay  adjacent  to  them.  We  may  instance 
the  blocking  up  and  partial  destruction  of  two 
chief  staircases  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus,  and 
the  formation  of  secret  passages  into  the  arena-  j 
ria.  One  of  these  is  approached  by  a staircase  ! 
that  stops  suddenly  short  some  distance  from  the  | 
floor  of  the  gallery,  and  was  thus  rendered  j 
utterly  useless  to  any  who  could  not  command  a ' 
ladder,  or  some  other  means  of  connecting  the  | 
lowest  step  with  the  arenaria  (Northcote,  It.  S. 
pp.  331,  347  ; De  Rossi,  R.  S.  ii.  47-49).  It  happens 
not  unfrequently  that  galleries  are  found  com- 
pletely filled  up  with  earth  from  the  floor  to  the 
vault.  It  has  been  considered  by  many  that 
this  was  the  work  of  the  Christians  themselves, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  their  sepulchres 
inviolate  by  rendering  the  galleries  inaccessible  ! 
to  friend  or  foe.  This  view,  first  propounded  by 
Buonarruoti,  Osserv.  p.  xii.,  is  strongly  main- 
tained by  De  Rossi,  R.  S.  ii.  52-58,  who  assigns 
this  earthing-up  of  the  tombs  to  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  a.d.  302.  But  the  opinion  main- 
tained by  other  equally  competent  authorities  is 
more  probable,  that  this  proceeding  was  simply 
dictated  by  convenience,  as  a means  for  disposing 
more  easily  of  the  earth  excavated  from  newly- 
formed  galleries.  It  must  always  have  been 
a tedious  and  laborious  operation  to  convey  the 
freshly-dug  earth  from  the  catacomb  to  the 
surface,  through  the  long  tortuous  passages,  and 
by  the  air-tunnels.  The  galleries  already  piled 
with  tombs,  and  therefore  useless  for  future 


interments,  offered  a ready  reception  for  the 
material,  and  in  these  it  was  deposited.  This  is 
the  view  of  Marchi,  p.  94,  and  Raoul-  Rochette, 
Tableau  des  Catac.  p.  35,  and  even  of  Boldetti, 
pp.  607  ; although  the  last-named  author  is 
unable  altogether  to  reject  Buonarruoti’s  idea 
that  the  galleries  were  thus  filled  up  to  save 
the  hallowed  remains  they  contained  from  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  the  heathen. 

The  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  which  saw 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  states,  was  the  commencement  of 
a new  era  in  the  history  of  the  catacombs.  Sub- 
terranean interment  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and  had  almost  entirely  ceased  by  the  close  of 
that  century.  The  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
inscriptions  with  consular  dates  as  given  by 
De  Rossi,  Inscr.  Christ,  i.  p.  117,  &c.,  shews  that 
between  A.D.  338  and  A.D.  360  two  out  of  three 
burials  took  place  in  the  subterranean  portions 
of  the  cemeteries.  Between  a.d.  364  and  a.d. 
369  the  proportions  are  nearly  equal,  and  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  cemeteries  began 
— the  era  of  religious  interest.  - The  zeal  dis- 
played by  Pope  Damasus  A.D.  366-384  in  re- 
pairing and  decorating  the  catacombs ; erecting 
new  staircases  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims, 
searching  for  the  places  of  the  martyrs’  interment, 
and  adorning  them  with  exquisitely  engraved 
epitaphs  in  large  faultless  characters,  the  work 
of  an  artist  named  Furius  Dionysius  Philocalus, 
caused  a short  sudden  outbui'st  of  desire  to  be 
buried  near  the  hallowed  remains,  resulting 
in  wholesale  destruction  of  many  hundreds  of 
early  paintings  with  which  the  walls  of  the 
cubicula  and  arcosolia  were  covered.  But  the 
flame  soon  died  out.  Between  A.D.  373  and 
A.D.  400  the  subterranean  interments  were  only 
one  in  three,  and  after  A.D.  410,  the  fatal  year 
of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  scarcely  a 
single  certain  example  is  found.  But  although 
the  fashion  of  interment  came  to  an  end,  the 
reputed  sanctity  of  those  whose  remains  were 
enshrined  in  them  caused  them  to  be  the  object 
of  wide-spread  interest.  Pilgrims  flocked  to 
visit  the  places  hallowed  by  the  memories  of 
so  many  confessors  and  martyrs,  for  whose 
guidance  catalogues  of  the  chief  cemeteries  and 
of  the  saints  buried  in  them  were  from  time  to 
time  drawn  up,  which  have  proved  of  consider- 
able service  in  their  identification.  Even  hermits 
came  from  a distance  and  fixed  their  cells  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  appears  evident  from  Jerome’s  well-known 
description  of  his  visits  to  the  catacombs  when  a 
schoolboy,  circa  A.D.  354,  Hieron.  in  Ezech.  c.  xl. 
that  even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury interment  was  rare  in  them.  He  speaks 
of  visiting  “ the  tombs  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs,”  and  describes  the  walls  of  the  crypts 
“ lined  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead but  his 
language  is  that  of  one  describing  a cemetery 
long  since  disused,  not  one  in  daily  activity.  So 
also,  Praef.  ad  Lib.  ii.  in  Galat.,  “ Ubi  alibi  tanto 
studio  et  frequentia  ad  martyrum  sepulchra 
curritur?”  The  words  of  the  poet  Prudentius, 
written  about  the  same  time,  describing  the 
tomb  of  Hippolytus,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
His  lengthened  and  minutely  detailed  description 
does  not  contain  a word  that  indicates  that  the 
cemetery  which  contained  this  sacred  shrine  was 
used  for  actual  interment. 
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Amidst  all  the  levastation  committed  by  the 
barbarian  conquerors  both  in  the  first  and  second 
sack  of  Rome,  a.d.  410,  457,  we  have  no  record 
of  damage  inflicted  on  the  cemeteries.  It  may 
be  simply  lack  of  evidence.  We  cannot  deem  it 
likely  that  any  feeling  of  reverence  would  have 
led  the  Goths  to  refrain  from  the  rich  plunder 
the  piety  of  devotees  had  stored  up  in  the  burial 
chapels.  Prudentius  informs  us  that  the  aedicula 
which  enshrined  the  relics  of  St.  Hippolytus  was 
bright  with  solid  silver,  and  other  catacombs  were 
certainly  as  sumptuously  decorated.  But  whether 
the  catacombs  were  devastated  by  Alaric’s  hordes 
or  no,  it  is  certain  that  after  a.d.  410  “ the  use 
of  the  subterranean  cemeteries  as  places  of 
burial  was  never  resumed,  and  that  inscriptions 
and  notices  that  seem  to  refer  to  them  will  be 
found  on  closer  examination  to  relate  to  basilicas 
and  cemeteries  above  ground.  The  fossors’  occu- 
pation was  gone,  and  after  a.d.  426  their  name 
ceases  to  be  mentioned.  The  liturgical  books  of 
the  fifth  century  refer  constantly,  in  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  and  the  benediction  of  graves,  to 
burials  in  and  around  the  basilicas,  never  to  the 
subterranean  cemeteries,”  (Northcote  R.  S.  p. 
104).  But  though  disused  as  places  of  sepulture 
the  catacombs  continued  to  be  visited  by  pilgrims, 
and  were  regarded  with  special  devotion  by  the 
popes,  who  from  time  to  time  repaired  and  beau- 
tified them  ( e . g.  Symmachus,  A.D.  498-514 ; 
Anast.  §81).  The  fatal  zeal  displayed  by  succes- 
sive pontiffs  in  the  restoration  and  decoration  of 
these  consecrated  shrines  is  the  cause  of  much  per- 
plexity to  the  investigator  who  desires  to  dis- 
cover their  original  form  and  arrangements. 
Nothing  but  long  experience  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  character  of  the  construction 
and  ornamentation  of  different  periods  can  enable 
us  to  distinguish  with  any  accuracy  between 
the  genuine  structure  of  the  catacombs  and  the 
paintings  with  which  they  were  originally 
adorned,  and  the  work  of  later  times.  Many  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  Roman  Catholic  writers 
from  the  paintings  and  ritual  arrangements  of 
the  catacombs  as  we  now  find  them,  and  the 
evidence  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  them  as  to 
the  primitive  character  of  their  dogmas  and  tra- 
ditions, prove  little  worth  when  a more  search- 
ing investigation  shows  their  comparatively 
recent  date.  An  analogous  exaggeration  has 
widely  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  custom  of 
resorting  to  these  gloomy  vaults  as  places  of 
concealment  in  times  of  persecution.  We  can- 
not fairly  doubt  that  they  occasionally  served  as 
places  of  refuge,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine  whether  the  language  used  refers  to 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  cemetery,  or  to  the 
cellae,  the  basilicas,  and  other  buildings  which 
had  gradually  risen  in  the  area  that  lay  above 
them  ; but  that  which  was  at  most  exceptional 
has  been  spoken  of  almost  as  if  it  were  the  rule. 

We  have  direct  evidence  that  the  ravages  of  the 
Goths  under  Vitiges,  when  they  sacked  Rome,  A.D. 
537,  extended  to  the  catacombs,  “ Ecclesiae  et  cor- 
pora sanctorum  martyrum  exterminatae  sunt  a 
Gothis  ” (Anast.  § 99).  On  their  retirement  the 
havoc  they  had  committed  was  repaired  by  Pope  j 
Vigilius,  who  replaced  the  broken  and  mutilated 
epitaphs  of  Pope  Damasus  by  copies,  not  always 
very  correct.  These  good  deeds  stand  recorded  in 
an  inscription  of  this  pope  now  in  the  Gallery  of . 
the  Vatican  : — 
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“ Dum  poritura  Getae  posuissent  castru  sub  urbem 
Moverunt  Sanctis  bella  nefunda  prius, 

Totaque  sacrilego  verierunt  corde  sepukhra 
Martyribus  quondam  rite  sacruta  pits. 

Quos  monstraute  Deo  Dumasus  slbi  Papa  probatos 
Afflxo  monuit  carmine  jure  coli ; 

Sed  periit  titulus  confracto  marmore  sanctus 
Nec  tamen  bis  iterum  posse  latere  fuit. 

Diruta  Vigilius  nam  postbaec  Papa  gemiscens 
Hustibus  expulsis  omne  novavit  opus." 

The  reverence  for  the  catacombs  was  now 
gradually  dying  out.  One  pope  after  another 
attempted  to  revive  it  by  their  decrees,  but 
without  any  permanent  effect.  John  III.,  circa 
A.D.  568,  restored  the  cemeteries  of  the  holy 
martyrs,  “and  ordered  that  oblations”  (the 
Eucharistic  elements),  “cruets,  and  lights  [‘ob- 
lationes,  ampullae  ’ (var.  lect.  * amulae  ’),  vel  ‘ lu- 
minaria  should  be  supplied  from  the  Lateran 
I every  Sunday”  (Anast.  § 110).  It  is  also  re- 
corded in  commendation  of  Sergius  I.,  a.d.  687— 
701,  that  when  he  was  a presbyter  it  was  his 
wont  to  “ celebrate  mass  diligently  through  the 
different  cemeteries”  (Anast.  § 158).  In  the 
next  century,  circa  735,  Gregory  III.,  a zealous 
builder  and  repairer  of  churches,  arranged  a 
body  of  priests  to  celebrate  mass,  and  provided 
that  lights  and  oblations  should  be  furnished  from 
the  palace  for  all  the  cemeteries  round  Rome 
(Anast.  § 204).  In  neither  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, can  we  affirm  that  the  reference  is  chiefly 
to  underground  cemeteries  or  catacombs. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  reli- 
gious spoliation  of  the  catacombs,  from  which 
they  have  suffered  more  irreparably  than  from 
any  violence  offered  by  sacrilegious  hands. 
The  injuries  commenced  by  the  Goths  had  been 
repeated  by  the  Lombards  under  Astolphus, 
a.d.  956.  But  these  invaders  did  little  more 
j than  complete  the  devastation  which  was  being 
! already  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  those 
, by  whom  these  cemeteries  should  have  been 
I religiously  tended.  The  slothfulness  and  neglect 
manifested  towards  these  hallowed  places  are 
feelingly  deplored  by  Paul  I.  in  a Constitution 
dated  June  2,  a.d.  761.  Not  only  were  sheep 
and  oxen  allowed  to  have  access  to  them,  but 
folds  had  been  set  up  in  them  and  they  h id 
been  defiled  with  all  manner  of  corruption. 
The  holy  father  therefore  resolved  to  trans- 
late the  bodies  of  the  saints  and  enshrine 
them  in  a church  he  had  built  on  the  site  of  his 
paternal  mansion  (Anast.  § 259,  260).  Paul’s 
immediate  successors  reversed  his  policy,  and 
used  all  their  endeavours  to  restore  the  lost 
glories  of  the  catacombs.  But  it  was  too  late, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  had  changed.  As  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  sacred  ffelics  from  dese- 
cration, Paschal,  A.D.  817-827,  was  forced  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  Paul,  July  20,  a.d. 
817.  He  translated  to  the  church  of  St.  Pras- 
sede,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription  still  to  be 
read  there,  no  less  than  2300  bodies.  The  work 
was  continued  by  succeeding  popes,  and  many 
cartloads  of  relics  are  recorded  to  have  been 
transferred  at  this  period  from  the  catacombs  to 
the  Pantheon.  The  sacred  treasures  which  had 
given  the  catacombs  their  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  devout  having  been  removed,  all  interest  in 
them  ceased.  Henceforward  all  inducement  to 
visit  them  was  lost,  and  with  some  insignificant 
exceptions  the  catacombs  lapsed  into  complete 
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oblivion,  in  which  they  remained  wrapped  for 
more  than  six  centuries.  It  was  not  till  May 
31,  1578,  that  their  fortuitous  discovery  re- 
vealed to  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  Rome 
the  hidden  treasures  that  lay  beneath  their  feet, 
and  awoke  an  interest  which,  though  sometimes 
flagging  and  not  always  intelligently  exercised, 
has  never  since  expired,  and  which  the  combined 
genius,  learning,  and  industry  of  Marchi,  and 
his  pupils,  the  brothers  De  Rossi,  together  with 
the  remarkable  discoveries  which  have  rewarded 
their  researches,  and  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  known  how  to  interpret  and  employ  the 
results  of  their  investigations,  have  of  late  raised 
to  a pitch  that  has  never  before  been  equalled. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
record  the  names  and  trace  the  labours  of  the 
investigators  who  have  employed  themselves  in 
this  field  of  research.  This  will  be  found  in  the 
chronological  sketch  prefixed  to  Raoul-Rochette’s 
excellent  and  unprejudiced  little  work,  “ Tab- 
leau des  Catacombes  de  Borne”  Paris,  1853,  as 
well  as  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  Roma 
Sotterranea  of  De  Rossi,  and  the  English  abridge- 
ment by  Dr.  Northcote  and  the  Rev.  W.  K 
Brownlow,  London,  1869. 

Description. — The  catacombs  of  Rome,  to 
which  as  the  most  interesting  and  most  thoroughly 
investigated  of  the  subterranean  cemeteries  our 
present  remarks  will  be  confined,  consist  of  a vast 
labyrinth  of  narrow  subterranean  passages  or 
galleries  excavated  in  the  strata  of  volcanic  earth 
that  underlie  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  interment  of  the  dead. 
These  galleries  ai*6  excavated  at  different  levels, 
forming  various  stories  or  piani,  one  beneath  the 
other,  communicating  by  narrow  flights  of  steep 
stairs  cut  in  the  native  rock,  as  well  as  by  shafts 
and  wells  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  affording  light 
and  air.  These  stories  of  galleries  lie  one  below 
the  other  sometimes  to  the  number  of  five,  or 
even,  as  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callistus  of 
seven.  The  galleries  as  a rule  preserve  the  level 
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of  the  piano  to  which  they  belong,  so  that  it  is 
very  rare  to  meet  with  galleries,  gradually  de- 
scending by  an  inclined  plane  to  a lower  story. 
The  only  communication,  as  a rule,  between  the 
stories  is  by  flights  of  steps.  The  lowest  are  usually 


the  latest ; the  additional  labour  of  removing  the 
earth  from  the  greater  depth  not  being  under- 
taken until  the  want  of  burial  space  in  the  story 
above  forced  it  upon  its  possessors.  Instances 
occur  where  a stratum  of  considerable  thickness 
having  been  left  by  the  original  constructors 
between  two  stories  of  ambulacra , an  interme- 
diate story  (a  mezzanine  or  entresol ),  has  been 
excavated  in  later  times.  These  corridors,  or 
ambulacra , follow  no  definite  system.  They  more 
usually  than  not  run  in  straight  lines,  forming 
an  intricate  network  continually  crossing  and 
recrossing  one  another  at  different  angles,  and 
as  no  law  of  parallelism  is  adopted  in  laying  out 
the  plan,  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any 
system.  These  galleries  are  not  merely  passages 
of  access  to  the  cemetery,  but  themselves  con- 
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stitute  the  cemetery.  They  do  not  conduct  to 
the  places  of  interment,  but  the  dead  are  interred 
in  them.  The  walls  are  vertical,  and  (as  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  woodcut)  are  pierced  on 
each  side  with  long  low  horizontal  recesses,  com- 
mencing a few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  floor, 
and  rising  tier  above  tier,  like  the  berths  in  a ship’s 
cabin,  to  the  number  of  five,  six,  and  sometimes 
even  twelve  ranges.  They  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  an  intervening  shelf  of  tufa  as  thin 
as  was  compatible  with  security.  The  length  of 
these  niches  is  almost  invariably  in  the  direction 
of  the  gallery.  This  form  was  much  easier  to 
excavate,  and  enabled  the  corpse  to  be  laid  in  its 
tomb  with  greater  facility  and  reverence  than 
when  the  recess  entered  deep  into  the  rock,  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  corridor.  Examples 
of  this  latter  form  do  exist  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs, but  very  rarely.  Padre  Marchi,  Monu- 
menti  delle  Arti  Christ.  Prim.  pp.  110,  225,  tav. 
xiv.,  xliii.,  xliv.,  gives  a description  and  engra- 
vings of  20  specimens  discovered  by  him  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Cyriaca  (see  ground  plan).  The 
same  mode  of  construction  appears  in  the  heathen 
catacombs  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  Saracens  at 
Taormina,  engraved  by  D’Agincourt,  pi.  ix.  The 
name  given  in  modern  times  to  these  sepulchral 
cavities  is  loculus.  The  original  term,  appearing 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times  in  the  inscrip- 
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tions  of  the  catacombs,  was  locus.  The  word 
loiulus , properly  signified  a bier  or  a coffin, 
“ cujus  (Agapeti)  corpus  in  loculo  plumbeo  trans- 
latum  est  (Constantinopoli)  usque  iu  basilicam  B. 
Petri  apostoli  ” (Anastas,  lix.  § 95 : cf.  Ibid. 
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lxiii.  110),  and  is  incorrectly  applied  to  the 
grave.  Its  use  iu  this  sense  was  introduced  by 
Lupi  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  He 
writes  “ loculum  appello  excavatum  in  coeme- 
terii  parietibus  fenestram  parvam  ad  unum  alte- 
l'umve  cadaver  excipiendum  ” (Lupi,  Dissert,  ad 
Sev.  Martyr.  Epitaph.  1 784,  p.  2,  note  3).  Each 
recess  usually  contained  a single  body.  But 
instances  are  by  no  means  rare  where  by  in- 
creasing its  depth  it  was  made  capable  of  re- 
ceiving two,  three,  or  four  corpses.  Such  recesses 
were  designated  bisomi,  trisomi,  quadrisomi,  etc., 
according  to  the  number  of  bodies  for  which  they 
were  destined.  Examples  of  the  use  of  all  these 
terms  appear  in  the  epitaphs.  Bisomi : from 
that  of  St.  Callistus,  “Donata  se  viv.  emit  sibi 
et  Maxentiae  locum  bisomum.”  (Boldetti,  p. 
286.)  “Sergius  et  Junius  Fossores  B.  N.  M.  in 
pace  bisom.”  (Boldetti,  p.  65.)  “ Hoctavie  coivgi 
neofite  bisomv.  maritus  fecit”  (Bosio,  p.  507). 
Trisomi : “ Seberus,  Leontius  Bictorinus.  Tri- 
sorau  ” (Bosio,  p,  216).  “ Se  biba  (viva)  emet. 

Domnina  locum  a Successum  trisomu  ubi  positi,” 
(ib.).  Quadrisomi:  “Consulatu  Nicomaci  Flabiani 
locum  Marmorari  quadrisomum  ” (Maitland,  p. 
39;  see  Marchi,  pp.  115-117.)  The  tocu'i  were 
in  later  times  purchased  of  the  sextons,  fossores, 
and  as  some  of  the  inscriptions  already  given 
show,  not  unfrequently  in  a person’s  lifetime. 
Another  example  is  the  following  ungrammatical 
epitaph  from  Bosio,  lib.  iii.  c.  41.  “ Locus  Bene- 
nati  ||  et  Gaudiosae  compares  ||  se  vivi  compara- 
verunt  ||  ab  Anastasio  et  Antiocho  FS.  (fosso- 
ribus).”  An  inscription  from  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol  given  by  Burgon,  Letters  from  Rome, 
p.  181,  no.  25,  acquaints  us  with  the  price  paid, 
1500  folles  (the  follis  is  said  at  that  time  to 
have  been  equivalent  to  an  obelus'),  and  that  the 
bargain  was  struck  in  the  presence  of  Severus 
and  Laurence  his  brother  sexton.  “ Emit  locum 
ab  Ar||taemisium  visomum  ||  hoc  est  et  prae- 
tium  ||  datum  Fossor  Phila|]ro  yd  est  Fol.  N.  M 
S.  Prae||sentia  Severi  Foss,  et  Laurent.”  Some- 
times loculi  were  excavated  by  the  heirs  of  the 
fossor  with  whom  the  bargain  was  made,  “ fos- 
soris  discendentibus  ” (De  Rossi,  R.  S.  i.  215). 
The  loculi  are  found  of  all  sizes,  from  those  suit- 
able for  an  infant  of  a few  days  old  which  occur 
by  thousands  to  those  adapted  to  the  body  of  a 
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full  gro^.n  man.  In  the  more  ancient  galleries 
apert  ures  of  various  dimensions  occur  confusedly, 
having  been  formed  as  occasion  required.  The 
eavlv  loculi  are  also  of  much  larger  dimensions 
tnau  was  needful  for  the  reception  of  the  body, 
and  neither  in  the  form  of  the  niches  themselves 
nor  in  their  arrangement  does  the  idea  of  eco- 
nomy of  space  shew  itself.  But  experience  taught 
the  excavators  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  space 
at  command,  and  Marchi,  pp.  112,  113,  tav.  xv., 
produces  an  example  from  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Cyriaca,  where  the  loculi  are  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  their  dimensions,  every  square  inch 
of  rock  being  utilised  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  stability.  In  some  cases  the  back  wall  of 
the  loculus  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  the  opening  is  set  at  an  angle,  forming  a 
trapezoidal  recess  in  which  bodies  of  different 
stature  might  lie  side  by  side  (see  annexed 
ground  plan  and  section)  (Marchi,  tav.,  xv. 
xviii.).  In  later  times  space  was  also  economised 
by  making  the  recess  wide  at  the  head  and 
narrow  at  the  feet.  Examples  are  not  wanting 
of  graves  being  dug  like  those  of  our  own  day  in 
the  floor  of  the  corridors.  Marchi  gives  instances 
from  the  catacombs  of  Calepodius  and  Callistus, 
tav.  xxi.  xxvi.  etc.  But  they  are  very  uu- 
frequent.  The  loculi,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  body  were  closed  with  great  care,  either  with 
slab's  of  marble  ( tabulae ) or  with  large  tiles, 
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usually  three,  very  exactly  cemented  together, 
and  luted  round  with  lime  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gases  of  the  putrefying  bodies.  The  tiles 
closing  the  early  loculi  in  the  cemetery  of  Domi- 
tilla  are  of  vast  size.  (De  Rossi,  Bullett.  de  Ant. 
Christ.  Magg.,  1865.)  On  the  slabs  of  the 
earlier  loculi,  e.g.  in  the  cemeteries  of  Priscilla 
and  Domitilla,  the  name  is  only  painted  in 
red  and  black  pigment,  not  cut  or  scratched 
(Fabretti  Insc.  Dom.  viii.  p.  579  ; Aringhi,  R.  S. 
iv.  37,  p.  126 ; Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  1).  The 
striking  fact  that,  in  the  words  of  Dean  Milman 
(Lot.  Chr.  i.  p.  27),  “ for  a considerable  part  of 
the  first  three  centuries  the  church  of  Rome 
was  a Greek  religious  colony ;”  that  its  language, 
organisation,  writers,  scriptures,  liturgy,  were 
Greek,  is  evidenced  by  the  inscriptions  on  these 
primitive  burial  places.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively in  Greek.  When  engraved  the  letters  are 
often  coloured  with  vermilion..  But  an  immense 
number  of  loculi  are  entirely  destitute  of  any 
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inscription  (Bosio,  lib.  iii.  c.  41 ; Boldetti,  lib.  ii. 
c.  1 ; Lupi,  p.  38).  On  these  slabs  were  engraved 
the  funeral  inscription  or  epitaph,  often  accom- 
panied with  some  of  the  more  usual  Christian 
emblems,  the  dove,  the  anchor,  or  the  monogram 
of  Christ.  The  word  tabula  appears  in  some  of 
the  epitaphs,  e.  g .,  of  a master  to  a pupil, 
“ Posvit  tabvla  magister  discenti  Pempino  bene- 
merenti”  (Marchi,  p.  119).  “Bicentivs  karo 
filio  karissimo  benemerenti  posvit  tabvla  qvi 
bixit  annos  iii  et  dies  xxii”  (76.  p.  120).  Both 
from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Cyriaca. 

A small  glass  vessel  containing  indications  of 
the  presence  of  a red  fluid,  is  often  found  em- 
bedded in  the  mortar  at  one  extremity  of  the 
loculus.  This  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a 
certain  mark  of  a martyr’s  tomb,  the  “ Congre- 
gation of  Relics”  having  so  decided  (Apr.  10, 
1668),  the  red  sediment  being  supposed  to  be 
blood.  But  this  opinion  has  long  ceased  to  be 
entertained  by  the  best  and  most  unprejudiced 
Christian  archaeologists  who  almost  unanimously 
agree  that  the  vessel  contained  Eucharistic  wine, 
and  was  used  at  the  funeral  agape.  [Glass, 
Christian.]  Incised  on  the  slab,  or  scratched  on 
the  mortar,  the  palm  branch  is  one  of  the  symbols 
that  most  constantly  presents  itself  in  connection 
with  the  loculus.  This  also  has  been  authorita- 
tively declared  to  be  an  indisputable  evidence  of 
a martyr’s  tomb,  “ palmam  et  vas  sanguine 
tinctum  pro  signis  certissimis  martyrii  haberi,” 
(Decree  of  the  Cong,  of  Belies,  u.  s.),  and  has  been 
as  completely  set  aside  by  later  and  less  enthu- 
siastic investigators.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  the  epitaphs  found  in  connection  with  the 
palm  branch,  have  as  a rule,  no  reference  to  a 
martyr’s  death,  this  symbol  is  found  on  tombs 
prepared  by  individuals  in  their  lifetime  ( e . g ., 
“ Leopard  us  se  biv.  fecit”  between  two  palm 
branches,  Boldetti,  p.  264),  and  decorates  those 
of  young  children  (76.  p.  268) ; dignifies  that  of 
Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  who  died  in  schism, 
(76.  p.  262) ; and  even  appears  on  pagan  tomb- 
stones (76.  p.  281,  sq.).  Not  a few  of  the  marble 
- slabs  (tabulae'),  closing  the  loculi,  prove  on  exami- 
nation, like  some  of  our  mediaeval  sepulchral 
brasses,  to  have  been  used  before,  their  back 
bearing  a second  inscription.  These  are  known 
as  opisthographs.  They  are  usually  heathen 
slabs,  but  not  always.  One  described  by  Marchi, 
p.  53,  bears  on  one  side  “ Hilara  in  Pace,”  and  on 
the  other  “ Irene  in  Pace  ” — both  Christian. 
Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  supplies  a large  number  of 
examples  of  these  twice  used  slabs.  Mabillon 
(Iter.  Ttal.  p.  136),  writes  of  this  custom,  “ ChriS- 
tianis  mos  erat  ut  e sepulchris  gentilium  lapides 
-revellerent  in  suos  usus,  et  relicta  ex  ea  parte 
quae  interiora  Christiani  tumuli  spectabat  pro- 
fana  inscriptione  aliam  in  exteriore  apponerent 
ritu  Christiano  ” (Cf.  Idem.  Euseb.  Roman,  p.  34 ; 
Marchi,  pp.  53,  123). 

Besides  the  opisthographs  where  a heathen  slab 
has  been  applied  to  a Christian  use  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  distinctly  pagan  epitaphs  has  been 
discovered,  in  which  no  such  transformation  has 
taken  place.  Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  9,  gives  no  less 
than  57  heathen  inscriptions  without  any  Chris- 
tian admixture  from  the  various  catacombs,  and 
the  list  might  be  very  largely  increased.  One 
such  is  mentioned  by  Mabillon  in  his  Iter'.  Itali- 
cwn.  Mus.  It.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  Svhich  though  it  was 
destitute  of  Christian  tokens  was  sent  to  Tou- 


louse as  the  slab  of  a supposed  mariyi,  Julia 
Euodia,  when  it  was  really  that  of  Casta  her 
mother,  and  was  pagan.  In  Boldetti,  p.  447,  we 
have  a curious  heathen  slab  from  St.  Agnes,  with 
the  inscription  “ Domine  frater  Haris  semper 
ludere  tat  ula  ” and  symbols  of  gaming.  De 
Rossi  found  pagan  sarcophagi  and  pagan  inscrip- 
tions in  the  catacomb  of  Callistus  in  excavations 
made  under  his  own  eye  (Rom.  Sott.  ii.  pp.  169, 
281-290).  It  has  been  usually  held  that  these  were 
slabs  which  had  been  removed  from  the  heathen 
tombs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  catacombs  after  the 
Christian  religion  had  become  dominant,  and 
brought  down  to  be  re-engraved  and  fitted  for 
their  new  purpose.  “ Primos  Christianos  Paga- 
norum  memorias  titulosque  suffuratos  esse  et 
suis  loculis  coemiterialibus  claudendis  propriis  no- 
minibus insculptis  et  profanorum  absconditis  aut 
abrasis  . . . ostendere  possumus  ” (Fabretti  Insc. 
Ant.  p.  307).  But  another  and  widely  different 
view  has  lately  been  propounded  by  Mr.  Parker 
and  others,  that  the  rigid  separation  usually  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  Christians  and  heathen 
in  the  places  of  sepulture  was  not  always  main- 
tained, and  that  when  in  the  fourth  century  the 
burning  of  the  dead  ceased  the  catacombs  became 
the  common  burial  places  of  Rome  for  heathen 
and  Christians  alike.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
questions  in  connection  with  the  catacombs  in 
which  fuller  light  may  show  that  the  traditional 
view  requires  some  modification,  but  which 
must  wait  the  result  of  further  investigations 
for  complete  resolution.  A class  of  mixed  in- 
scriptions remains  to  be  noticed  in  which  the 
heathen  formula  D.  M.,  or  even  the  full  Dis 
Manibus  appears  in  connection  with  Christian 
phraseology,  and  Christian  emblems.  “ Debita 
sacratis  manibus  officia  ” is  quoted  from  Gruter 
by  Fabretti  Inscr.  Dom.  112  A.,  as  a Christian 
inscription.  From  the  same  collection  (Gruter, 
mlxi.)  he  also  gives  one  in  which  occurs  the  line 
“Sanctique  Manes  nobis  petentibus  adsint,”  in 
connection  with  the  clause  “ quievit  in  pace,” 
and  the  term  “ depositio.”  Other  inscriptions 
from  Fabretti’s  collection  evidence  the  same 
lingering  retention  of  heathen  formula  and  phra- 
seology in  the  expressions  “ Lachesis,  ” “ Taena- 
riae  fauces,”  “ fatis  ereptus  iniquis,”  and  the  like. 
The  strangely  unchristian  phrase  “Tartarea 
custodia  ” occurs  in  the  epitaph  of  a presbyter 
(Fabr.  p.  329,  no.  484).  “ Domus  aeterna  ” is  by 

no  means  infrequent : e.g.  “ Florentia  quae  vixit 
annis  xxvi  Crescens  fecit  Venemerenti  et  sibi  et 
suis  domu  aeterna  in  pace”  (ib.  p.  114,  no. 
289).  The  untenable  fallacy  contended  for  by 
Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  11,  Fabretti.  and  the  earlier 
school  of  antiquaries,  that  the  letters  D.  M. 
stood  for  Deo  Maximo  has  been  deservedly  ex- 
ploded. De  Rossi  allows  that  they  can  only 
stand  for  Dis  Manibus,  and  we  may  safely  regard 
the  occurrence  of  these  letters  on  Christian 
tombstones  as  an  instructive  example  of  the 
slowness  with  which  an  entire  people  changes 
its  ancestral  faith,  and  of  the  obstinacy  with 
which  certain  usages  are  clung  to  long  after 
their  real  force  and  meaning  has  passed  away.® 


c O n this  subject  and  its  kindred  topics  the  dispas- 
sionate verdict  of  Dean  Merivale  may  be  read  with 
advantage.  “ The  first  Christians  at  Rome  did  not  sepa- 
rate themselves  frem  the  heathens,  nor  renounce  their 
ordinary  callups;  they  intermarried  with  unbelievers. 
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Examples  are  not  wanting  where  the  work  of 
excavation  has  not  been  completed,  and  the  form 
of  the  loculus  is  still  seen  as  it  was  sketched  by 
the  fossores  on  the  wall  of  the  ambulacrum. 

The  bodies  of  the  faithful  were  not  buried 
naked,  but  with  the  same  feeling  of  reverence 
that  pervaded  the  whole  rite,  were,  like  that  of 
their  Master,  wrapt  in  linen  cloths  “ as  the  man- 
ner of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.”  Sometimes  the 
body  was  enveloped  in  a sheet ; sometimes  swathed 
iu  many  lengths  of  bands,  in  the  same  fashion 
as  Lazarus  is  represented  in  the  early  Christian 
pictures  and  bas  reliefs.  Bosio  assures  us  that 
in  his  investigations  he  found  instances  of  both 
modes.  He  mentions  that,  in  excavating  the 
foundations  for  St.  Peter’s,  bodies  were  exhumed 
bound  with  linen  bands,  and  that  he  himself  had 
seen  very  many  wrapt  in  linen  sheets  of  exceed- 
ing fineness,  which  fell  to  dust  at  a touch  (Bosio, 
R.  S.  cap.  19;  Marchi,  p.  19).  The  story  of  the 
double  discovery  of  the  body  of  St.  Caecilia  first 
by  Pope  Paschal,  c.  820,  and  then  by  Cardinal 
Stondrati,  a.d.  1599,  in  the  robes  of  golden  tissue 
she  had  worn  in  life  is  familiar.  (It  may  be  read 
in  Northcote,  R.  S.  pp.  154-157.)  That  the 
bodies  placed  in  the  loculi  were  embalmed  is  pro- 
bable from  the  known  custom  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Boldetti,  lib.  i.  c.  59,  affirms  that  on  re- 
peated occasions  when  he  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  a grave  in  the  catacombs  the  assem- 
bled company  were  conscious  of  a spicy  odour 
diffusing  itself  from  the  tomb.  Of  this  custom 
Prudentius  writes: 

“ Aspersaque  myrrha  Sabaeo, 

Corpus  medicamine  servat,” 

(in  Exeq.  Pes.  Hymn  10). 

Another  and  ruder  mode  of  averting  the  evils 
which  might  arise  from  the  putrefaction  of  the 
bodies  in  galleries  which  were  the  frequent  resort 
of  the  living  was  to  bury  the  corpse  in  quick 
lime.  Padre  Marchi  remarked  frequent  exam- 
ples of  this  custom,  especially  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes.  The  lime  appeared  to  have  been 
placed  between  two  winding  sheets,  one  coarser 
and  the  other  finer,  of  the  tissue  of  which  it 
retained  the  impress  (Marchi,  p.  19). 

Interment  in  the  loculus  though  infinitely  the 
most  common,  was  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not 
the  earliest  mode  adopted  by  the  Christians. 
Cav.  de  Rossi  has  been  led  by  his  investigations 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  earliest  form  of  Christian 
burial  was  in  sarcophagi  placed  in  detached 
chambers,  and  that  burial  in  the  loculus  was  of 
later  date.  The  truth  may  however  be  that  the 
bodies  of  the  wealthier  were  laid  in  sarcophagi , 
which  must  have  always  been  costly,  while  the 
friends  of  the  poorer  contented  themselves  with 
a simple  loculus  in  the  wall.  The  Cemetery  of 
St.  Domitilla  at  Tor  Marancia,  which  is  consi- 
dered by  De  Rossi  to  be  the  monument  of  a Christian 
family  of  distinction,  and  is  shown  by  the  classi- 
cal character  of  its  architecture  and  decoration  to 
have  belonged  to  the  first  age  of  the  church, 
affords  examples  of  interment  in  sarcophagi,  as 


nor  even  tn  their  unions  with  one  another  did  they 
neglect  the  ordinary  forms  of  law.  It  would  seem  that 
they  burnt  their  dead  after  the  Roman  fashion”  (can 
this  be  shown  to  be  trie  ?),  “ gathered  their  ashes  into  the 
sepulchres  of  their  patrons,  and  inscribed  over  them  the 
customary  dedication  to  the  Divine  Spirits.” — History  r>f 
the  Humans,  ch.  llv. 


well  as  of  the  transition  from  the  sarcophagus  to 
the  locuhis,  in  some  graves  which  “ though  really 
mere  shelves  in  the  wall  are  so  disguised  bv 
stucco  and  painting  on  the  outside  as  to-  present 
to  passers  by  the  complete  outward  appearance 
of  a sarcophagus”  (De  Rossi,  R.  S.  i.  187,  195, 
267  ; Northcote,  R.  S.  p.  72,  73).  Another 
example  is  the  so-called  Capella  Graeca  of  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla.  This  crypt  is  of  a very 
peculiar  character,  formed  in  the  galleries  of  an 
ancient  arenaria,  not  hollowed  out  of  the  tufa, 
but  constructed  of  brick.  The  burial-places 
here  are  not  loculi , but  large  arched  recesses 
destined  to  contain  sarcophagi  of  which  in 
Bosio’s  time  numerous  fragments  remained,  and 
some  still  exist  (Bosio,  R.  S.  513,  533;  De  Rossi, 
R.  S.  i.  188  sq.).  The  cemetery  of  Domitilla  con- 
tains also  numerous  examples  of  sarcophagi  of 
terra  cotta  buried  in  the  floor  of  the  ambulacra. 

Another  form  of  interment  analogous  to  the 
sarcophagus  was  that  in  the  Table  Tomb  or  Se- 
polcro  a mensa,  an  oblong  chest  either  hollowed 


Table  Tomb. 


out  in  the  living  rock,  or  built  up  of  masonry 
slabs  of  stone  or  large  tiles,  and  closed  by  a heavy 
slab  of  marble  lying  horizontally  on  the  top,  form- 
ing a table.  The  rock  was  excavated  above  the 
tomb,  to  foi*m  a rectangular  recess.  When  the 
niche  assumed  a circular  form,  which  is  the  more 
frequent  though  not  the  earlier  shape,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  arcosolium  [Arcosolium.]  Both 


Arcosolium. 


forms  of  tomb  are  met  with  in  the  galleries 
among  the  loculi , but  their  more  usual  position 
is  in  the  sepulchral  chambers,  or  cubiculay  which 
opened  out  of  the  galleries.  The  tabre  tomb  some- 
times stands  in  front  of  the  wall,  projecting 
from  it,  like  the  altar  tombs  of  our  own  churches. 
Examples  of  this  arrangement  appear  in  the 
tombs  of  the  presbyters  Eusebius  and  Gregorius 
in  the  papal  crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callis- 
tus  (De  Rossi,  vol.  ii.  p.  108,  tav.  I.  A.).  More 
frequently  it  is  let  into  the  wall,  and  stands  in  a 
recess,  as  we  see  in  the  tomb  assigned  by  De 
Rossi  to  St.  Zephyrinus,  which  formed  the  original 
altar  in  the  same  crypt  (/6.  pp.  20,  21,  51), 
and  that  of  St.  Cornelius  in  the  same  catacomb 
(/6.  vol.  i.  p.  284,  tab.  v.).  The  arched  form  or 
arcosolium  proper  is  not  found  in  the  more  ancient 
cemeteries,  or  in  the  earliest  constructed  cubicula. 
This  is  an  indication  of  date  of  great  importance 
in  determining  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
catacombs.  De  Rossi  remarks  (vol.  ii.*p.  245) 
that  “ the  arcosolium  is  the  dominant  form  in 
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every  part  of  the  second  and  third  area  of  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Callistus,  and  appears  frequently 
in  some  of  the  crypts  added  to  the  original  rect- 
angular area  to  unite  it  to  the  second  area,  but 
is  entirely  wanting  (with  one  exception  which 
serves  only  to  prove  the  rule)  in  all  the  cubicula 
of  the  primitive  area,  even  in  the  most  noble 
and  illustrious  of  its  sepulchres  ” (Cf.  De  Rossi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  284,  285  ; vol.  ii.  p.  21). 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  places  of  interment 
in  the  ambulacra , the  catacombs  contain  an  im- 
mense number  of  sepulchral  chambers  or  cubi- 
cula. each  enshrining  a larger  or  smaller  number 
of  dead,  as  well  in  tabic  tombs  and  arGOSolia  as 
m loculi  pierced  in  the  walls.  These  were  origi- 


ln  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes,  with  seats  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 


nally  family  burial  places,  excavated  and  embel- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  friends  of  the 
departed,  and  from  the  date  of  their  first  con- 
struction served  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  feast  and  agape , on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral,  and  its  successive  annivei-saries.  In 
times  of  persecution  they  may  have  supplied 
places  of  religious  assembly  where  the  faith- 
ful might  gather  in  security  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  holy  mysteries  at  the  graves  of  the 
departed  martyrs  and  others  whose  faith  they 
might  be  soon  called  to  follow  and  seal  their 
testimony  with  their  blood.  The  name  cubicu- 
lum  is  of  exclusively  Christian  use  as  applied  to 
places  of  interment.  We  find  it  repeatedly  used 
in  that  sense  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Anasta- 
sius.  In  the  life  of  Sixtus  III.  A.D.  432-440,  it  is 
distinctly  used  for  a family  vault  “ Cujus  ” (Bassi) 
“ corpus  sepelivit  ad  Beatum  Petrum  apostolum 
in  cubiculo  parentum  ejus  ” (Anast.  xlvi.  § 63). 
Padre  Marchi,  p.  101,  gives  several  inscriptions 
from  the  catacombs  themselves,  in  which  the 
term  occurs  in  this  reference  : e.g.  Cvbicvlvm 
Domitiani;  Cubiculus  Fal.  Gaudenti  Ar- 
GENTARi,  from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Callistus. 
An  inscription  of  the  year  336  given  by  De  Rossi, 
No.  45,  indicates  the  family  vault  of  Aurelia 
Martina  Cubiculum  Aureliae  Martinae. 
*■  These  inscriptions  indicate,”  writes  Marchi,  p. 
101,  “that  in  the  fourth  century  the  persons 
named  caused  that  their  own  cubicula  should  be 
excavated  at  their  own  expense.  Each  cubiculum 
was  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  serve  for  several 
generations  of  their  respective  families.  If  it 
proved  insufficient  loculi  were  added  at  a greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  cubiculum.”  Sometimes 


we  find  the  arch  of  an  arcosolium  of  the  first 
century  cut  through  and  used  as  a door  or  en- 
trance to  a second  cubiculum  excavated  in  its  rear, 
the  original  sarcophagus  being  removed  and 
carried  to  the  back  of  the  chapel  that  other 
bodies  might  be  placed  near  it  ( Bulletin . di  Arch. 
Christ.  1867).  The  number  of  these  sepulchral 
chambers  is  almost  beyond  computa  ,ion.  Marchi 
reckons  more  than  sixty  in  the  eighth  part  of  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Agnes.  In  that  of  St.  Callistus 
they  amount  to  some  hundreds.  They  are 
equally  frequent  in  the  other  cemeteries.  Their 
form  is  very  varied.  In  the  catacomb  of  St.  Cal- 
listus, with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  rect- 
angular, and  that  appears  to  have  been  the 
earlier  shape.  But  the  plates  of  Marchi,  Boldetti, 
&c.,  afford  examples  of  many  other  forms,  tri- 
angular, pentagonal,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  circu- 
lar, and  semi-circular.  Among  the  examples 
given  by  Boldetti,  pp.  14,  15,  and  Marchi,  tav. 
xxiii.,  of  which  we  give  a plan  and  section,  one 


Plan  of  Cubiculnm  from  Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus. 


Section  of  Cubiculum  from  Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus. 


from  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  is  circular,  with  a 
domed  vault,  and  is  surrounded  by  six  arched 
niches.  Another  from  that  of  St.  Helena  on  the 
Via  Labicana  is  square,  with  an  insulated  tomb  in 
the  centre,  the  roof  being  supported  by  four  co- 
lumns standing  quite  free  of  the  walls,  cut  out  ot 
the  native  tufa.  The  roof  is  sometimes  a barrel 
vault,  sometimes  a coved  ceiling,  nearly  flat : in 
one  instance,  it  expands  into  a lofty  dome,  lighted 
by  a luminare  (Bosio,  p.  489,  Marchi,  tav.  xxxi.). 
Both  the  roof,  the  vaults,  and  the  recesses  of  the 
arcosolia  are  generally  coated  with  stucco,  and 
richly  decorated  with  religious  paintings.  In 
the  later  restorations  the  walls  are  often  veneered 
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with  plates  of  costly  marble  [Platonia].  In  a 
very  large  number  of  examples  the  Good  Shepherd 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  the  surrounding 
lunettes  containing  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall, 
the  history  of  Jonah,  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham, 
Moses  striking  the  Rock,  the  Three  Children  in 
the  Furnace,  the  Visit  of  the  wise  men  to  Christ, 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Healing  of  the 
Blind  man,  the  Paralytic  carrying  his  Bed,  the 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves,  and  other  scenes  from  the 
limited  cycle  of  Scriptural  subjects  to  which  early 
Christian  art  confined  itself,  treated  with  a 
wearisome  uniformity  ; embellished  with  palm 
branches,  vines  laden  with  grapes,  the  dove,  the 
peacock,  and  other  familiar  Christian  symbols. 
The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  also  similarly 
decorated  [Frescos].  The  vault  is  in  some  cases 
supported  by  columns,  either  cut  out  of  the  tufa, 
or  formed  of  brick  coated  with  stucco  (Marchi, 
tav.  xix.  xxii.  xxx.  xxxiii.).  A very  interesting 
cubiculum  from  the  Via  Latina  given  by  Marchi, 
tav.  xxii.  p.  141,  sq.  from  a plate  of  Bosio’s,  p. 
30J,  has  a domical  vault  and  pillars  covered  with 
stucco,  ornamented  with  vine  branches  and  amo- 
rini  in  relief.  The  character  of  the  decoration 
claims  for  this  a very  early  date.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  of  the  kind  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs.  Light  and  air  were 
not  unfrequently  admitted  by  means  of  a shaft 
communicating  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
called  luminare.  A chamber  so  lighted  was 
known  as  a cubiculum  clarum  (Cf.  Anastas.  Bibl. 
Vit.  Marcellin.  “ Sepelivit  (corpora)  ...  in  coe- 
meterio  Priscillae  in  cubiculo  claro”').  For  ex- 
amples see  Marchi,  tav.  viii.  xxix.  xxxii.  xlviii. 
Jerome’s  well  known  description  of  the  catacombs 
in  Kzechiel.  c.  xl.  contains  an  allusion  to  these 
luminaria.  His  words  are  “ raro  desuper  lumen 
admissum  horrorem  temperat  . . . . ut  non  tarn 
lenestram  quam  foramen  demissi  luminis  putes.” 
And  again,  praefat.  in  Daniel.  “Cum  et  quasi 
per  cryptam  ambulans  rarum  desuper  lumen 
aspicerem.”  Prudentius  also  in  his  Periste- 
phmon,  xi.-v.  161-8  uses  similar  language  : — 
Occurrunt  caesis  immissa  foramina  tectis 
Quae  jaciunt  claros  antra  super  radios. 
****** 

Attamen  excisi  subter  cava  viscera  montis, 

Crebra  terebrato  fomice  lux  penetrat. 

Sic  datur  absentis  per  subterranea  soils 
Cemere  fulgorem  luminibusque  frui.” 

The  Acts  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter  record 
that  the  martyr  Candida  was  put  to  death  by 
hurling  her  down  an  airshaft,  and  overwhelming 
her  with  stones,  “per  luminare  cryptae  jactantes 
lapidibus  obruerunt,”  ap.  Bolland.  ii.  Jun.  n.  10. 
From  an  epitaph  given  by  Marchi,  p.  165,  the 
luminaria  appear  to  have  been  divided  into 
“ larger  ” and  “ smaller,”  “ majora,”  “ minora.” 
It  is  as  follows  : “ cum  para  vi  Saturninus  a||Susto 
(Sixto)  locum  visomum  auri  solid||os  duo  in  lu- 
minare majore.  Que  po||sita  est  ibi  que  fuit  cum 
marito  an  xl.”  Marchi  gives  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  a luminare  majus  serving  for  two  cubi- 
cula  from  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and 
Peter  (pi.  xxix.  pp.  165  sq.).  A cylindrical  shaft 
immediately  above  the  ambulacrum  expands  into 
a cone  as  it  descends,  so  as  to  supply  light  and 
air  to  chambers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  passage. 
Painted  on  the  wall  of  the  shaft  is  a dove  with 
an  olive  branch.  In  the  cemetery  of  Callistus 
the  same  luminare  sometimes  serves  for  three 


chambers  (Northcote,  R.  S.  p.  128).  Examples 
of  the  smaller  luminaria  from  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Helena  may  be  found  in  Marchi,  tav.  vi.  vii. 
viii.  If  the  strata  through  which  the  shaft  was 
driven  were  not  sufficiently  solid  to  stand  with- 
out support,  it  was  lined  with  a wall,  carried  up 
a little  distance  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
to  avoid  accidents.  Many  of  the  existing  lumi- 
naria belong  to  the  Damasine  period,  having  been 
opened  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  tombs  of 
the  more  renowned  martyrs  when  they  became 
the  object  of  pious  visits.  We  may  instance  that 
of  the  crypt  of  St.  Cecilia.  If,  as  was  most 
usual,  there  was  no  luminare , the  chambers  were 
illuminated  by  lamps,  sometimes  suspended  by 
chains  from  the  vault,  sometimes  standing  in 
niches,  or  on  small  brackets  of  tile  cr  marble 
often  placed  at  the  angle  of  a loculus.  Bottari, 
vol.  i.  p.  17,  asserts  that  when  the  catacombs 
were  first  opened  some  of  these  lamps  were 
found  still  in  their  place,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Marchi,  p.  136,  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
niches,  and  the  walls  or  ceilings  above  the  lamps 
still  retained  the  blackness  caused  by  the  smoke. 

These  cubichla  were  very  frequently  double, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  gallery,  and,  as  we  have 
just  noticed,  in  some  instances  a luminare  was 
sunk  in  the  centre  so  as  to  give  light  to  both 
(Boldetti,  p.  16,  6.).  An  inscription  of  the  highest 
interest  given  by  De  Rossi,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  de- 
scribes a double  cubiculum  of  this  kind  con- 
structed by  the  permission  of  Pope  Marcellinus, 
a.d.  296-308,  by  the  Deacon  Severus  for  himself 
and  his  family,  “ Cubiculum  duplex  cum  arcisoliis 
et  luminare  ||  jussu  P.  P.  sui  Marcellini  Diaconus 
iste  ||  Severus  fecit  mansionem  in  pace  quietam 
||  sibi  suis  que.”  De  Rossi  describes  a luminare  of 
very  large  size  and  unusual  character  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Balbina  discovered  by  him.  It 
is  nearly  hexagonal,  and  opens  on  the  subterra- 
nean excavations  with  no  less  than  eight  rays  of 
light  illumining  as  many  distinct  chambers  and 
galleries  ( R . S.  i.  265). 

Each  side  of  the  .cubiculum  usually  contains  a 
table  tomb  or  an  arcosolium.  That  facing  the  en- 
trance, behind  which  the  rock  is  often  excavated 
so  as  to  form  an  apse,  was  the  chief  tomb  of  the 
chamber,  and  very  frequently  contained  the  re- 
mains of  a martyr,  and  according  to  primitive 
usage,  based  on  Rev.  vi.  9-1 1,  furnished  an  altar 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  altar 
was  sometimes  detached  from  the  wall.  But 
this  was  not  a primitive  arrangement.  In  the 
papal  crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  we  have 
traces  of  two  altars.  The  original  altar  remains 
hewn  out  in  the  rock,  the  front  of  brickwork, 
and  the  stone  slab  covering  it  forming  the  holy 
table.  In  front  of  this,  a raised  marble  step 
or  podium , with  four  shallow  holes  or  sockets 
is  an  evidence  of  a second  later  altar  standing 
on  four  pillars.  We  have  noticed  above  an 
example  of  an  insulated  altar  from  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Helena.  As  more  space  was  required  for 
the  interment  of  the  bodies  of  members  of  the 
same  family  the  walls  above  and  around  the 
original  tombs  were  pierced  with  loculi,  some- 
times amounting  to  nearly  a hundred.  The 
desire  of  reposing  in  the  same  locality  with 
the  blessed  dead,  and  in  close  proximity  to  a 
saint  or  martyr,  which  was  awakened  at  so  early 
a period  and  exercised  so  much  power  (cf.  August. 
de  Curd  pro  Mortuis  gerenda  ; Retract,  lib.  v. 
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c.  64.  Maximus  Taurinensis.  Horn,  lxxxi.  Ambros. 
ad  pop.  de  SS.  Gervas.  et  Protas.  Paulinus  Nol. 
in  Panegyr.  Celsi ) led  to  the  excavation  of  loculi 
in  the  walls  behind  the  earlier  tombs,  with  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  paintings  decorating  them, 
which  wei’e  thus  mutilated  or  destroyed.  A 
very  badly  spelt  and  ungrammatical  inscription 
given  by  Marchi,  p.  102,  from  Boldetti,  who 
copied  it  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cyriaca,  tells 
us  of  two  ladies  Valeria  and  Sabina,  who  in 
their  lifetime  had  purchased  from  fossores  named 
Apro  and  Viator  a double  grave  (bisomum)  in 
the  rear  of  that  in  which  the  bodies  of  recognised 
saints  had  been  buried,  “ retro  sanctos.”  It  is 
as  follows:  In  Crypt  a Noba  retro  sanctus 
EMERUM  (-RUNT)  SE  YIYAS  BALER  [ RA  ET 

Sabina  Merum  locu  | Bisoni  ab  aprone  et 
A | Biatore.  The  inscription  set  up  by  Damas- 
us  in  the  cemetery  of  Cailistus  in  honour  of  the 
companions  in  martyrdom  of  Pope  Xystus  bears 
witness  to  his  participation  in  this  feeling,  and 
his  relinquishment  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
wishes  lest  he  should  disturb  the  ashes  of  the 
faithful. 

“ Hie  fateor  Damasus  volui  mea  confrere  membra, 

Sed  cineres  timui  sanctos  vexare  piorum.” 

An  inscription  given  by  Gruter,  Insc.  Antiq. 
Christ,  p.  1167,  No.  4,  testifies  the  same  senti- 
ment. 

“ Sanctorum  exuviis  penitus  confine  sepulchrum, 
Promeruit  sacro  digna  Marina  solo.” 

St.  Ambrose  also  states  that  he  had  resigned  the 
place  beneath  the  altar  in  which  he  had  intended 
his  own  body  should  lie,  “dignum  est  enim  ut 
ibi  requiescat  sacerdos  ubi  offerre  consuevit  ” to 
the  relics  of  the  recently  discovered  martyrs 
Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and  contrasts  the  posi- 
tion of  Christ  present  on  the  altar  with  the  saints 
beneath  it,  “ ille  super  altari  qui  pro  omnibus 
mortuus  est,  isti  sub  altari  qui  illius  redempti 
sunt  passione.”  (Ambros.  Ep.  xxii.  15.)  See  also 
Jerome,  adv.  Vigilant,  p.  359.  [Altar.]  For 
examples  of  this  ruthless  destruction  of  earlier 
decorations  (Cf.  De  Rossi,  vol.  ii.  tav.  27,  28,  29 ; 
Northcote,  R.  S.  Plate  xvi.)  When  the  cubicu- 
lum  was  absolutely  too  full  to  receive  any  more 
bodies-foewft  were  dug  in  its  vicinity,  their  con- 
nection with  the  family  vault  being  indicated 
by  an  inscription  to  that  effect,  e.g.  Marchi, 
p.  101,  LOCA  ADPERTINENTES  AD  CUBICULUM 
GrERMULANI. 

The  altar  was  sometimes  protected  from  any 
careless  approach  by  lattice  work  of  marble, 
transenna,  the  prototype  of  the  cancelli  of  later 
Christian  churches.  Fragments  of  an  enclosure 
of  this  kind  were  found  by  De  Rossi  in  the 
papal  crypt,  and  supply  the  authority  for  the 
restoration  (72.  8.  vol.  ii.  pp.  20-27,  tav.  i.  I.  A.). 
Other  examples  are  given  by  Boldetti  from  the 
cemeteries  of  Praetextatus  and  Helena,  and 
Priscilla  (pp.  34,  35,  Marchi,  p.  128).  A very 
beautiful  example  of  the  transenna  is  seen  in  the 
cemetery  church  of  St.  Alexander,  A.D.  498. 

We  know  that  it  was  the  universal  custom 
of  the  early  church  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
at  the  time  of  a funeral,  provided  it  took  place 
in  the  morning  (for  authorities  see  Bingham  bk. 
xxiii.  ch.  iii.  § 12).  By  degrees  a corrupt  custom 
crept  in,  based  on  a superstitious  view  of  the 
magical  power  of  the  consecrated  elements,  of 
administering  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  de- 


parted (Bingham  Orig.  bk.  xv.  c.  iv.  § 20).  Tht 
prohibition  of  this  profane  custom  in  the  canons 
of  some  early  councils  (e.g.  Auxerre,  A.D.  578, 
can.  12;  Carthage  iii.  A.D.  397,  can.  6;  Trullo, 
a.d.  691,  can.  83)  is  evidence  for  its  existence. 
The  consecrated  bread  was  laid  as  a charm  on 
the  breast  of  the  corpse.  The  wine  enclosed  in 
small  glass  or  earthenware  bottles  was  placed  in 
the  grave,  or  imbedded  in  the  mortar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  loculus,  and  the  red  colour  left  by 
the  exsiccated  wine  mistaken  for  blood  in  the 
early  stages  of  catacomb  investigation  has  created 
thousands  of  false  martyrs.  Another  analogous 
custom  was  that  of  pouring  libations  of  wine  on 
the  graves  after  the  old  heathen  fashion,  and 
supplying  the  dead  with  food  for  their  last 
journey,  viaticum.  The  22nd  canon  of  the  Se- 
cond Council  of  Tours  A.D.  567  mentions  those 
“ qui  in  festivitate  cathedrae  domini  Petri  Apo- 
stoli  cibos  mortuis  offer  unt.”  Paulinus  of  Nola 
Poem,  xxvii.  vv.  566-7  thus  alludes  to  the  liba- 
tions— 

“ Simplicitas  pietate  cadit,  male  credula  sanctos 
Perfusis  halante  mero  gaudere  sepulchris.” 

Another  purpose  of  the  cubicula  was  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Funeral  l^east  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  of  death.  This  was  a custom 
inherited  from  the  heathen  sepulchral  rites, 
which  too  often  degenerated  into  heathen  license. 
St.  Augustine  deplores  that  “ many  drink  most 
luxuriously  over  the  dead,  and  when  they  make 
a feast  for  the  departed,  bury  themselves  over 
the  buried,  and  place  their  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness to  the  score  of  religion  ” (De  Mor.  Eccl. 
Cath.  c.  xxxiv.),  and  condemns  those  who  u make 
themselves  drunk  in  the  memorials  of  the  mar- 
tyrs ” (Cont.  Faust,  lib.  xx.  c.  21).  (Cf.  Ambros. 
de  Elia.  c.  xvii. ; August.  Confess,  vi.  c.  2.)  In 
primitive  times  it  may  be  charitably  believed 
that  such  abuses  were  the  exceptions,  and  that 
the  anniversary  was  observed  in  a seemly  manner, 
and  with  a cheerfulness  tempered  by  religion. 
(On  this  custom  see  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  i.  454, 
Clark’s  edition;  Bingham,  Origines,  bk.  xx.  ch. 
viii.  §§  1-10 ; bk.  xxiii.  ch.  iii. ; §§  3-17 ; 
Bosio,  lib.  iv.  c.  34.)  The  pictures  on  the  walls 
of  the  cubicula  in  some  of  the  catacombs  furnish 
representations  of  these  funeral  feasts,  of  which 
they  were  the  scene.  The  most  curious  is  from 
an  arcosolium  in  the  catacomb  of  SS.  Marcellinus 
and  Peter  (Bosio,  p.  391).  Three  guests — a 
woman  between  two  men — are  seated  at  a cres- 
cent-shaped, or  sigma  table,  at  the  two  ends  of 
which,  in  stately  curule  chairs,  two  matrons  are 
seated.  No  dishes  appear  on  the  table : they 
are  placed  on  a small  three-legged  stand  in  the 
centre,  at  which  a lad  is  stationed  preparing  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  guests,  which  are 
written  above  their  heads — “ Irene  da  Calda,” 
“ Agape  misce  mi  ” (cf.  Juven.  Sat.  v.  63  ; Mar- 
tial, lib.  i.  Ep.  11 ; lib.  viii.,  Ep.  63 ; lib.  xiv., 
Ep.  95).  Another  painting  from  the  same  ceme- 
tery represents  six  persons,  three  of  each  sex, 
seated  at  an  empty  table.  One  is  drinking  from 
a rhytion;  another  stretches  out  his  hand  to 
receive  a cup  from  a person  of  whom  no  more 
than  the  arm  is  left  (Bosio,  p.  355). 

The  cubicula  generally  speaking  are  of  small 
dimensions,  and  are  incapable  of  containing  more 
I than  a very  limited  number  of  worshippers. 
But  there  are  also  found  halls  and  chambers  of 
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much  larger  proportions,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
on  the  subject  to  have  been  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  assemblies.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished by  Padre  Marchi,  by  an  arbitrary 
nomenclature  which  has  failed  to  find  acceptance, 
into  cryj  tae , for  the  smaller,  and  ecciesiae,  for  the 
larger  excavations.  Of  the  latter  tho  most 
typical  example  is  that  discovered  in  the  cata- 
comb of  St.  Agnes  in  1842,  and  described  and 
figured  by  Marchi  (pp.  182-191;  Tav.  xxxv.- 
xxxvii.)  from  whom  we  borrow  the  annexed  plan 
and  section.  This  comprises  five  quadrangular  com- 


P!an  of  supposed  Church,  from  the  Catacomb  of  St  Agnes,  *om 
Marchi. 

partments,  three  on  one  side  of  the  ambulacrum 
and  two  on  the  other,  connected  by  a tolerably 
wide  passage  cutting  the  gallery  at  right  angles. 
The  two  compartments  to  the  right  of  the 
gallery  are  supposed  to  have  been  reserved  for 


but  the  whole  rests  on  too  conjectural  a basis  to 
be  accepted  as  anything  more  than  a possible 
hypothesis. 

Some  of  the  so-called  crypts  are  destitute  of 
orcosolia , or  have  the  arcosolia  placed  at  too 
great  an  elevation  to  serve  as  holy  tables  for  the 
celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  These  are 
assumed  by  Marchi  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  catechumens.  They  usually  con- 
sist of  two  chambers,  one  for  each  sex,  and  are 
provided  with  chairs  for  the  (presumed)  cate- 
chists, and  benches  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  for  the 
catechumens  (cf.  Marchi,  pp.  130-133;  tav. 
xvii.).  But  such  an  identification  is  exceedingly 
doubtful. 

When  the  catacombs  became  places  of  refuge 
in  times  of  persecution  (as  it  is  indisputable 
thev  did,  though  not  to  the  extent  popularly 
credited),  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be 
the  means  of  obtaining  a supply  of  water  without 
leaving  the  limits  of  the  cemetery.  This  want 
was  supplied  by  wells  and  springs , whether  dug 
for  this'  purpose  or  not,  many  of  which  remain 
to  the  present  time,  still  holding  water.  We 
may  mention  one  in  the  Area  prinui  of  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Callistus  (Fj  in  De  Rossi’s  plan), 
which  may  still  be  used  for  its  original  purpose. 
The  shaft  of  this  well  is  furnished  with  foot 
holes,  to  enable  a man  to  descend  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it  out,  as  is  the  case,  according  to  Da 
Rossi,  in  all  the  ancient  wells  connected  with  tl  a 
catacombs  (M.  S.  de  Rossi,  An^ilis.  Geol.  ed  Arch 


Section  of  supposed  Church,  from  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes,  from  Marchi. 


women,  and  two  of  the  three  to  the  left  of  the 
gallery  for  men.  The  third  compartment,  di- 
vided from  the  others  by  an  arch  supported  on 
stuccoed  columns,  formed  the  chancel  or  sanc- 
tuary. In  the  centre  of  the  end  wall  stands  the 
cathedra , or  bishop’s  seat,  flanked  on  each  side 
by  a stone  bench  running  along  the  side  walls, 
which  formed  seats  for  the  clergy.  Hollowed 
out  so  as  to  furnish  loculi  for  children,  an  arc.o~ 
solium  fills  the  space  behind  the  episcopal  chair, 
and  occupies  both  sides  of  each  of  the  compart- 
ment. The  walls  above  the  arcosolia  are  pierced 
with  tiers  of  loculi.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
altar.  The  cathedra  entirely  prevents  the  arco- 
solium  fronting  the  entrance  being  so  used. 
Marchi  therefore  concludes  that  the  altar  must 
have  been  portable.  The  whole  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  painting,  or  decorations  of  any  kind, 
beyond  a i*ich  marble  paneling,  a small  portion 
of  which  remains.  The  result  of  the  learned 
father’s  researches  was  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
two  sexes  reached  the  church  by  distinct  stair- 
cases (p.  42)  and  by  separate  corridors,  and  that 
the  church  itself  must  have  been  constructed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  : 


vol.  ii.  p.  97).  Wells  are  also  mentioned  by 
Boldetti  (p.  40)  as  existing  in  the  cemeteries  ol 
‘ Praetextatus  and  St.  Helena,  and  natural  springs 
in  those  of  St.  Pontianus,  Ostrianus  or  Fons  Petri 
and  the  Vatican. 

In  close  connection  with  the  wells  of  the 
catacombs  stand  the  so-called  Baptisteries.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  in  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Pontianus,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
put  beyond  doubt  by  its  pictorial  decoration 
(Aringhi,  i.  381 ; Bottari,  tav.  xliv. ; Boldetti, 
p.  40 ; Marchi,  pp.  32,  220-224;  tav.  ii.  xlii.). 
A descent  of  ten  steps  leads  to  a cistern  filled  bv 
a natural  stream  flowing  through  a channel  in 
’ the  rock.  The  wall  above  the  cistern  retains  a 
fresco  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  and  on  that 
at  the  back  of  it  is  a magnificent  jewelled  cro&s, 
the  stem  immersed  in  the  water,  blossoming  into 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  from  its  arms,  which 
support  lighted  candles,  the  characters  A.  H. 

; suspended  by  chains.  Another  of  these  so-called 
! baptistenes  is  found  in  the  lowest  piano  of  gal- 
! leries  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes.  It  is  a well- 
preserved  chamber,  with  rude  columns  cut  in 
the  tufa  rock  in  the  corners.  A spring  of  water 
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runs  through  it.  The  paintings  have  entirely 
perished  from  damp. 

In  connection  with  some  cemeteries  we  find 
provision  for  washing  the  corpse.  This  is  seen 
in  the  very  remarkable  early  Cemetery  of  Domi- 
tilla  at  Tor  Marancia.  The  entrance  is  above 
ground  on  the  side  of  a hill  cut  down  for  the 
purpose.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  is  a 
vestibule,  or  covered  porticus.  To  the  left  is  a 
chamber  where  may  be  traced  a well  and  cistern, 
with  the  place  for  the  pulley  of  the  bucket. 
This  chamber  was  probably  devoted  to  the  cus- 
tomary washing  of  the  dead  body  before  inter- 
ment. (See  Bosio,  R.  S.  cap.  17.)  A similar 
chamber  is  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jewish 
Catacomb  on  the  Via  Appia.  It  has  a mosaic 
pavement,  and  drains  to  carry  the  water  away. 


Entrance  to  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Domitilla,  from  De  Rossi. 

a)  Entrance  to  the  Catacomb.  (ft)  Porter’s  lodge  with  a well  and 
chamber  for  washing  the  bodies,  (c)  “ Schola,”  or  place  of  meeting. 


Some  of  these  wells  probably  had  no  other 
object  than  that  of  draining  the  catacombs. 
This  was  the  case  with  that  dug  by  Damasus  in 
the  Vatican  Cemetery.  The  galleries  of  this 
catacomb  being  rendered  unfit  for  the  purpose 
of  sepulture  by  the  infiltration  of  water,  Da- 
masus cut  away  the  rock  till  he  found  the  spring, 
and  diverted  its  waters  to  supply  a baptistery. 
It  is  this  spring  which  now  supplies  the  fountain 
in  front  of  the  Pontifical  Palace. 

Damasus  recorded  his  good  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

“Cingebant  latices  montem  teneroque  meatu 
Cor;  ora  multorum  cineres  atque  < ssa  rigabant. 

Non  tulit  lioc  Damasus  communi  lege  sepultos 
Post  requiem  tristes  iterum  persolv.  re  poems. 
Protinus  aggressus  magnum  superare  laborem 
Aggeris  immensi  depci t culmina  montis, 
lnttrna  sollicite  scrutatus  viscera  terrae, 

Siccavit  totum  quidquid  madefecerat  humor, 

Invenit  fontem  prat  bet  qui  dona  salutis. 

Haec  curavit  Mercurius  Levita  fidelis." 

The  singular  variety  of  objects  discovered 
within  the  loculi  of  the  catacombs  is  an  evidence 
of  the  permanence  of  the  old  heathen  idea,  which 
regarded,  the  life  after  death  as  a continuation  of 
the  present  life  with  its  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments, as  well  as  of  the  strength  of  the  universal 
human  instinct,  which  leads  the  bereaved  to 
deposit  in  the  grave  of  their  loved  ones  the  tools 
and  ornaments  and  playthings  which  had  lost 
their  use  by  the  death  of  their  possessor.  Bol- 
detti,  lib.  ii.  cc.  14,  15,  furnishes  us  with  very 
interesting  details  of  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  this  department,  together  with  engraved 
representations  of  some  of  the  more  curious  and 
typical  objects  discovered  by 'him,  some  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  iu  the  Christian  Museum 


of  the  Vatican.  Among  the  objects  extracted 
from  children’s  graves  are  jointed  dolls  of  ivory  or 
bone,  similar  to  those  which  we  learn  from  Cancel- 
lieri  de  Seer.  Basil.  Vatican,  tom.  ii.  pp.  995-1000, 
were  found  in  the  bier  of  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  Stilicho  and  wife  of  Honorius,  belonging  to 
the  close  of  the  4th  century — little  earthenware 
money-jars , — masks.,  and  a very  great  abundance 
of  small  bronze  bells,  such  as  we  know  to  have  been 
in  use  in  classical  times  for  the  amusement  of 
children,  frequently  met  with  in  heathen  tombs, 
and  mice  in  metal  or  terra-cotta.  Female  tombs 
have  furnished  numerous  examples  of  toilet  equip- 
age and  personal  ornaments',  mirrors , combs  in 
ivory  or  boxwood,  bodkins,  pins  of  ivory  or  bone, 
vinaigrette tweezers,  toothpicks,  and  earpicks ; 
bracelets  and  armlets , earrings  and  necklaces ; 
buckles  and  brooches,  rings  and  seals  ; studs  and 
buttons,  bullae , and  other  similar  objects,  setting 
before  us  vividly  the  Roman  Christian  ladies  of 
the  first  ages.  In  not  a few  instances,  according 
to  the  same  authority  (Boldetti,  Osserv.  p.  297), 
the  false  hair  worn  in  life  was  buried  with  the 
corpse.  Among  other  objects  of  interest  dis- 
covered in  the  loculi  we  may  mention  dice,  ivory 
knife-handles,  nailheads,  a lock  and  key,  one  half  of 
an  ivory  egg  with  portraits  of  a husband  and  wife 
and  the  Christian  monogram  engraved  on  the 
flat  section ; tortoiseshell,  weights  of  stone,  and 
small  glass  fish  engraved  with  numbers,  the 
purpose  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 

The  number  of  lamps  discovered  in  and  about 
the  tombs  is  countless.  The  majority  are  of 
terra-cotta,  but  some  have  been  found  of  bronze, 
and  some  even  of  silver  and  amber.  One  in  this 
last  material  was  found  in  the  catacomb  o f 
St.  Priscilla  (Boldetti,  Osserv.  p.  298,  tav.  i. 
no.  7).  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  lamps 
have  only  the  monogram  of  Christ  impressed  on 
them.  But  there  are  a very  large  number 
which  present  other  familiar  symbols,  such  as 
the  palm-branch,  the  dove,  the  fish,  the  ship, 
and  A and  £2.  The  Good  Shepherd  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  lamps  found  in  the  Jewish 
catacombs  almost  universally  bear  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick. 

The  so-called  instruments  of  torture  which  the 
eager  imagination  of  pious  enthusiasts,  resolved 
to  convert  every  buried  Christian  into  a martyr, 
has  discovered  enshrined  in  the  loculi,  or  in- 
cised on  their  closing  slabs,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  informed  and  most  calm  judging  writers, 
are  nothing  more  than  implements  of  handicraft. 
One  singular  pronged  weapon,  spedmens  of 
which  are  preserved  ’in  the  Vatican  and  the 
Collegio  Romano,  has  been  identified  with  a 
heathen  sacrificial  instrument,  and  its  presence 
in  a Christian  catacomb  has  yet  to  be  explained. 

Topography  of  the  Roman  Catacombs. 

The  following  catalogue  of  the  ancient  Christian 
cemeteries  of  Rome,  the  names  of  which  stand 
recorded  in  ancient  historical  documents,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  chief  lines  of  road 
leading  from  the  city,  is  derived  from  De  Rossi’s 
great  work.  The  first  column  gives  the  name  of 
the  road.  The  second  that  which  De  Rossi’s 
investigations  have  led  him  to  believe  to  have 
been  the  primitive  names  of  the  larger  cemeteries 
in  the  first  age  of  the  Church.  In  the  third 
column  appear  the  designations  by  which  they 
were  known  in  the  fourth  century,  after  the 
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establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  Chorch.  The 
fourth  column  gives  the  titles  of  certain  lesser 
cemeteries  or  isolated  tombs  of  martyrs,  which 
are  often  confused  with  the  larger  cemeteries  to 


which  they  were  adjacent,  and  with  which  they 
were  sometimes  locally  connected.  The  later 
cemeteries  formed,  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  occupy  the  last  column. 


Roads. 


Appia 


Ardeatina  . . . 


Oetiensis  . . 


Portuensis 
Amelia  . 


Cornelia  . . . 


Flaminia . . . 
Clivus  Coe  omens 


Salaria  Vetus  . 
Solaria  Nova  . 


Nomentana 

Tiburtina 
Labicana  . 

Latina 


Greater  Cemeteries. 


Primitive  Names. 


1 Lesser  Cemeteries, 

Names  in  the  4th 

Century.  Tombs  of  Martyrs. 

Time  of  Peace. 


L Callixti 


2.  Praetextati  . 

3.  Ad  Catacumbas 

4.  Domitillae  . , 

5.  Basilei  . . . 

6.  Commodillae 


7.  Pontiani  ad  Ursum 
Pileatum  .... 


}I 


; S.. 

ss. 


9.  Lucinae 
:0.  Calepodii 


■i 


2.  AdSeptemColumbas 
1 13.  Basilke  . . . 


14.  . . . 

5.  Maximi 


Thrasonis  . . 

17.  Jordanorum  . 

18.  Priscillae  . . 

19.  O't  ianum  vel 
triani  . . 


Os- 


20.  ... 

1.  Cvriacae 


22.  Ad  Duas  Lauros 

23.  .... 


24. 


25  

26  Apruniani 


S.  Xysti 

S.  Cdec’liae 

SS.  Xysti  et  Cornell' i 

S.  Jannarii. 

SS.  Urbani,Felicissiml, 
Agapiii,  Jannarii, 
Qnirini. 

SSl  Tiburtii,  Valeriani, 
et  Maximi. 

S.  Sebast  ani 
S.  I’etronillae 
SS  Petromllae, 
rei,  et  Achiilei 
SS.  Marci  et  Marcel 
lianL 

SS.  Felicia  et  Audacti 


SS.  A bdon  rt  Sennen  j | 
S.  Anastasii,  pp.  > 

S.  In;  ocentiL  pp.  ) 

S.  Pancratii  . . . 

S3.  Processi  et  Mart- 
iani. 

S Agaihae  ad  Giru- 
lnm. 

S.  Callisti  via  Aurelia 
Julii  via  Aurelia. 


27.  Soteridis. 


28.  Sepuicrum  Pau'.i 
Ap  etoli  iu  praedio 
I.ucinae. 

29.  Coemeterinm  Ti- 
mothei  in  horto 
Theonis. 

30.  Kcolesia  S.  Theclae. 

31.  EcciesiaS.Zenonis. 


Cemeteries 
constructed  after 
the  Peace  of  the 
Church. 


38.  Balbinae  sive  S. 
Marci. 

39.  Damasi. 


40.  Julii  via  Porto- 
ensi  mill.  iii.  S.  Fe- 
licis  via  Portuensi. 

41.  S.  Felicia  via  Au- 
relia. 


S.  Val-ntini. 

Ad  caput  S.  Joannis. 
S.  Hennetis. 

SS.  Hermetis,  Basil  lae, 
Pruti,  et  Hyacinthi 
S.  Pamphyli. 

S.  Felicitatis  . . . 


S.  Saturnini. 

( S.  Alexandri. 

) SS.  Alexandri,  Yita- 
j lis  et  Martialis  et 
( VII.  Virginum. 

S.  SilvestrL 
S.  Marcelli. 
t Coemeterium  majus. 

< Ad  Nymph  as  S.  Petri. 
I loutis  S.  Peui. 


32.  Memoria  Petri 
Apostoli  et  sepultn- 
rae  episcoporum  in 
Vaticano. 


33.  Ficclesia  S.  Hi- 
lariae  in  horto  ejus- 
dem. 

34.  Crypta  SS.  Chry- 
santi  et  Dariae. 

35.  Coemeterium  No- 
vellae. 


S.  H'ppolyti. 

S.  Lainvntii. 

S Gorgonii.  . . . 
SS  Petri  et  VfarceUim. 
S.  Tiburtii. 

S.  Castuli. 

S.  Gorai  >ni. 

SS.  Gordiani  et  Epi- 
machi. 

SS.  Simplicii  et  Ser- 
viliani,  yuarti  et 
Qu  nd,  et  Sophiae. 

S.  Tertullini. 

S.  Eugemac. 


36.  Coemeterinm  S. 
Agnetis  in  t-jusdem 
agello. 

37.  Coemeterium  S. 
Nicomedis. 


42.  InComitatu  sive 
SS.  Quatuor.  Coro- 
na torum. 
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Catacombs  of  Naples,  &c. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Naples,  four  sub- 
terranean Christian  cemeteries  ai’e  known  to 
exist,  in  a spur  of  Capodimonte,  no  great  dis- 
tance from  one  another.  They  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  S.  Vito,  S.  Serero, 
S.  Maria  della  Santita , and  S.  Gennaro  (Janua- 
rius)  dei  poveri.  There  is  also  a fifth  at  some 
distance  under  the  monastic  Church  of  S.  Efremo. 
That  of  S.  Gennaro  is  the  only  one  now  acces- 
sible. It  has  been  fully  described  by  Pelliccia 
(de  Christianae  Eccles.  Polit.  Neapol.  1781,  vol.  iv. 
Dissert.  V.),  and  more  recently  in  an  elaborate 
treatise  of  great  value,  embracing  the  whole 
subject  of  interment  in  the  catacombs,  by  Chr. 
Fr.  Bellermann,  Hamburg,  1839. 

With  many  points  of  resemblance  as  regards 
the  formation  of  the  graves,  and  the  actual  mode 
of  interment,  the  Neapolitan  Catacombs  differ 
very  widely  in  their  general  structure  from 
those  of  Kome.  Instead  of  the  low  narrow 
galleries  of  the  Roman  Catacombs,  we  have  at 
Naples  wide  lofty  corridors,  and  extensive 
cavern-like  halls,  and  subterranean  churches. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  diversity  is  the  very 
different  character  of  the  material  in  which  they 
are  excavated.  Instead  of  the  friable  tufa  gra- 
nolare  of  Rome,  the  stratum  in  which  the 
Neapolitan  catacombs  lie  is  a hard  building 
stone  of  great  durability  and  strength,  in  which 
wide  vaults  might  be  constructed  without  any 
fear  of  instability.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Mabillon,  Iter  Italicum,  “ altiores  habent  quam 
Romana  Coemiteria  fornices  ob  duritiem  et 
firmitatem  rupis  secus  quam  Romae  ubi  arena 
seu  tophus  tantum  altitudinis  non  patitur.”  It 
is  probable  that  these  catacombs  were  originally 
stone  quarries,  and  that  the  Christians  availed 
themselves  of  excavations  already  existing  for 
the  interment  of  their  dead.  On  this  point 
Marchi  speaks  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
( Monum . Primitive , p.  13). 

The  Catacomb  of  St.  Januarius  derives  its 
name  from  having  been  selected  as  the  resting- 
place  of  the  body  of  that  saint,  whose  death  at 
Puteoli  is  placed  a.d.  303,  when  transferred  to 
Naples  by  Bp.  John,  who  died  a.d.  432. 

Mabillon  speaks  of  three  stories : “ triplex 
ordo  criptarum  alius  supra  alium.”  Two  only 
are  mentioned  by  Pelliccia  and  Bellermann  as 
now  accessible.  The  galleries  which  form  the 
cemetery  proper,  are  reached  through  a suite  of 
wide  and  lofty  halls,  with  vaulted  ceilings  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  decorated  with  a succession 
of  paintings  of  different  dates,  in  some  instances 
lying  one  over  the  other.  The  earliest  frescos 
are  in  a pure  classical  style,  and  evidently  belong 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  There 
is  nothing  distinctly  Christian  about  these.  In 
many  places  these  have  been  plastered  over,  and 
on  the  new  surface  portraits  of  bishops,  and 
other  religious  paintings,  in  a far  inferior  style 
and  of  a much  later  date,  have  been  executed. 
[Fresco.] 

The  interments  are  either  in  loculi,  arcosolia, 
or  cubicula.  The  loculi  are  cut  without  order  or 
arrangement,  the  larger  and  smaller  apertures 
bring  all  mixed  together,  with  no  attempt  at 
economising  space.  The  arcosolia  have  barrel 
vaults.  Some  of  them  are  painted ; one  con- 
tains a fresco  of  the  peacock,  and  on  the  wall 


above  portraits  of  a mother  and  daughter  whose 
remains  are  interred  below,  with  a rudely 
written  inscription,  “ Yixit  Rufina  annos  lv.  et 
filia  ejus  ....  xxxvii.”  Another  also  presents 
the  portraits  of  its  occupants,  all  in  prayer ; 
a bearded  father,  Miclielinus ; a girl,  Hilarias 
aged  14,  and  a child  Nonnosa  aged  2 years  10 
months,  with  spotted  frock,  pearl  head-dress  and 
earrings,  necklace,  and  buckle  to  belt.  In  a 
third  is  the  bust  of  a young  man  in  white  tunic 
and  red  pallium,  with  the  inscription  “ Hie 
requiescit  Proculus.”  A fourth  contains  full- 
length  figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Lawrence. 
The  cubicula  average  7 palms  broad,  by  10  palms 
in  height  and  depth.  The  roof  is  horizontal  or 
slightly  coved.  Each  contains  from  3 to  8 
loculi.  The  graves  were  hermetically  sealed 
with  slabs  of  marble.  But  all  have  been  opened 
and  ransacked.  The  interments  in  the  lower 
piano  occur  in  two  long  parallel  galleries,  one 
much  wider  than  the  other,  communicating 
with  one  another  by  14  transverse  passages.  In 
the  upper  story  the  graves  are  cut  in  the  sides 
of  three  large,  broad,  low  vaulted  halls  exca- 
vated out  of  the  rock,  and  certainly  with  no 
original  view  of  sepulture. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  lower  piano  we  find  a 
so-called  martyrs’  church,  with  a slightly  vaulted 
roof.  It  was  divided  into  a nave  and  sanctuary 
by  two7  pillars,  the  bases  of  which  remain,  with 
cancelli  between.  In  the  sanctuary  stands  the 
altar,  built  of  rough  stone,  and  a rude  bishop’s 
seat  in  an  apse  behind  it.  On  the  South  wall  are 
the  arcosolia  of  John  I.  A.D.  432,  and  Paul  a.d. 
764,  who,  according  to  Joannes  Diaconus,  desired 
to  be  buried  near  St.  Januarius.  In  other  rooms 
we  find  a well  and  a cistern,  recesses  for  lamps, 
and  the  remnants  of  a Christian  mosaic  painting. 
In  a niche  in  the  upper  piano,  which  was  tradi- 
tionally the  place  of  the  font,  is  the  symbol 

c . Here,  according  to  Pelliccia,  iv.  162, 

Nl  I KA  ’ 6 ’ ’ 

a marble  shell  was  discovered,  since  used  as  a 
holy  water-basin  in  the  church  of  St.  Gennaro. 
The  inscriptions  in  these  catacombs  go  down  to 
the  9th  or  10th  century. 

Among  other  Christian  catacombs  known  to 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  which  we  are  still  in  want  of  fuller 
and  more  scientific  descriptions,  we  may  parti- 
cularize those  of  Syracuse  known  as  “ the  grottos 
of  St.  John,”  and  described  by  D’Agincourt  as 
“ of  immense  size,”  and  believed  by  him  to  have 
passed  from  pagan  to  Christian  use : the  Saracen 
catacomb  near  Taormina,  with  ambulacra  as 
much  as  12  feet  wide;  the  loculi  at  right  angles 
to,  not  parallel  with,  the  direction  of  the  gal- 
leries ; each,  as  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  herme- 
tically sealed  with  a slab  of  stone  : those  of  Malta , 
supposed  byDenon  ( Voyage  in  Sidle,  Par.  1788), 
to  have  served  a double  purpose,  both  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  as  places  of  refuge  for 
the  living  ; and  which,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  “ evidence  a purpose,  leisure,  and  re- 
sources far  different  from  the  Roman  catacombs 
and  those  of  Egypt.  Of  these  last  D’Agincourt 
gives  the  ground-plans  of  several  of  pagan  origin. 
The  most  remarkable  is  one  beyond  the  canal  of 
Canopus,  in  the  quarter  called  by  Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  795,  “ the  Necropolis.”  The  plan  of  this 
hypogaeum  is  drawn  with  great  regularity,  very 
unlike  the  intricate  maze  of  those  of  Rome.  The 
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walls  are  pierced  with  three  ranges  of  loculi, 
running,  as  at  Taormina,  at  right  angles  to  their 
length.  Very  recently  a small  Christian  catacomb 
has  been  discovered  at  Alexandria,  described  by 
De  Rossi  (Bultettino,  Nov.  1864,  Agost.  1865).  It 
is  entered  from  the  side  of  a hill,  and  is  reached 
by  a staircase,  which  conducts  to  a vestibule  with 
a stone  bench  and  an  apse.  This  is  succeeded  by 
a cubiculum,  with  an  arcosolium  on  three  sides, 
opening  into  an  ambulacrum  containing  28  loculi, 
all  set  endways  to  the  passage.  The  whole  is  full 
of  paintings,  of  various  dates,  on  successive 
layers  of  stucco.  One,  of  a liturgical  character, 
is  assigned  by  De  Rossi  to  the  4th  century.  But 
this  is  probably  much  too  early. 

Authorities. — Aringhi,  Roma  Subterranea.  Bol- 
detti,  Osscrvazioni  sopra  i cimiteri  de ’ santi  mar- 
tiri  ed  anticlii  Christiani  di  Roma.  Bosio,  Roma 
Sotteranea.  Bottari,  Sculture  e pitture  sagre 
estratte  dai  cimiteri  di  Roma.  Fabretti,  Inscrip- 
tionum  antiquarum  explicatio.  Lupi,  Dissertatio. 
Mabillon,  Iter  Italicum.  March  i,  I monumenti 
delle  arti  d'istiane  primitive  nella  metropoli  del 
Cristianesimo.  Northcote  (J.  S.)  and  Brownlow 
(W.  R.),  Roma  Sotterranea.  Panvinius,  De  ritu 
sepeliendi  mortuos  apud  veteres  Christianos  et 
eorum  coemeteriis.  Perret  (Louis),  Les  cata- 
combes  de  Rome.  Raoul-Rochette,  Tableau  des 
Catacombes.  Rossi  (J.  B.  de’),  Inscriptiones 
Christianae.  Rossi  (J.  B.  de’  and  Mich.  S.  de’), 
Roma  Sotterranea.  Seroux  D’Agincourt,  Histoire 
de  fart  par  les  monuments.  [E.  V.] 

CATALOGUS  HIERATICUS,  the  name 
given  in  the  Apostolic  Canons  (15  and  51,  or  14 
and  50)  to  the  list  of  the  clergy  of  a particular 
church.  The  term  is  also  said  to  be  applied  to 
that  part  of  the  Diptychs  which  contained  the 
names  of  those,  still  living,  who  were  named  in 
the  Eucharistic  service  ; viz.  of  those  who  had 
made  offerings,  emperors,  patriarchs,  &c.,  and 
lastly  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  particular 
church,  as  above  said.  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATECHUMENS.  The  work  of  the  Church 
in  admitting  converts  from  heathenism  or  Juda- 
ism presented,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  very 
different  features,  according  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances with  which  she  had  to  deal.  Disci- 
pline might  be  more  or  less  highly  organised, 
converts  of  higher  or  lower  grades  of  knowledge 
or  character.  If  we  attempt  to  form  a complete 
picture  from  data  gathered  from  different 
churches  and  centuries,  it  must  be  with  the 
reserve  that  all  such  pictures  are  more  or  less 
idealised,  and  that  practically  there  were  every- 
where departures  more  or  less  important  from 
it.  It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  what  has 
to  be  said  under  the  heads  (I.)  The  Catechumens. 
(II.)  The  Catechists  or  Teachers.  (III.)  The 
Place  of  Instruction.  (IV.)  The  Substance  of  the 
Teaching. 

I.  Instruction  of  some'  kind,  prior  to  the  ad- 
mission of  converts  by  baptism,  must  have  been 
given  from  the  first,  and  the  word,  which  after- 
wards became  technical,  meets  us  in  the  N.  T. 
Apollos  was  “ instructed  ” {KaTTjxVP-^os')  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord  (Acts  xviii.  25).  Theophilus 
had  been  “ instructed  ” in  the  main  facts  of  the 
Gospel  history  which  St.  Luke  inscribes  to  him 
(Luke  i.  4).  The  of  the  apostolic  epistles, 

though  not  confined  to  the  stage  prior  to  baptism, 
would  naturally  include  those  who  were  passing 


through  it ; and  in  the  aroixfia  rajs  apy f/s 
\oyiuu  rov  @€uv  of  Heb.  v.  12,  we  have,  probably, 
a summary  of  the  instruction  which  the  writer 
looked  on  as  adapted  for  such  persons.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  (Acts  viii.  36"),  and  the  Philippian  gaoler 
(Acts  xvi.  33),  it  must  have  been  of  the  briefest 
and  simplest  kind.  The  traces  of  the  process 
and  method  of  instruction  in  the  sub-apostolic 
age,  and  the  two  centuries  that  followed,  are 
fragmentary  and  vague.  It  's  not  till  we  get  to 
the  4th  century,  with  its  strivings  after  a more 
elaborate  organisation,  that  we  meet  with  the 
developed  system  which  has  now  to  be  described. 
So  far  as  we  may  think  of  it  as  having  actually 
prevailed,  it  deserves  attention  as  presenting  the 
most  complete  plan  of  systematic  mission- work 
that  the  Church  has  ever  known. 

The  converts,  it  is  obvious,  might  be  of  any 
age — might  have  been  Jews,  or  heathens,  or  here- 
tics— might  be  ignorant  or  educated,  of  good 
or  bad  character.  They  might  have  been  led  to 
offer  themselves  by  the  influence  of  personal 
friends,  or  by  the  sermons  preached  in  Christian 
assemblies  at  the  religious  services  to  which  even 
outsiders  were  admitted.  They  presented  them- 
selves to  the  bishop  or  priest,  and  were  admitted 
sometimes  after  inquiry  into  character,  sometimes 
without  any  delay,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross 
(August.  Conff.  i.  11,  De  peccat.  merit,  ii.  26)  and 
imposition  of  hands,  to  the  status  of  catechumens 
(1  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  6,  Cone.  Eli1),  c.  3).  The 
Councils,  as  might  be  expected,  prescribe  condi- 
tions and  allow  immediate  admission  only  in  cases 
of  sickness  and  of  at  least  decent  conduct.  St. 
Martin,  however,  in  his  mission  work  in  Gaul, 
is  reported  to  have  admitted  his  hearers  to  be 
catechumens  as  they  rushed  to  him  catervatim 
on  the  spot  (Sqlpicius,  Vita,  ii.  5,  p.  294). 
From  that  moment  they  were  recognised  as 
Christians,  though  not  as  “fideles”  (1  Cone. 
Constant,  c.  7 ; Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  tit.  vii.  de 
Apostat.  leg.  ii.),  and  began  to  pass  under  in- 
struction. The  next  epoch  in  their  progress  was 
the  time  when  they  were  sufficiently  advanced 
to  give  in  their  names  as  candidates  for  baptism  ; 
and  some  writers  ( e . g.  Suicer  and  Basnage) 
have  accordingly  recognised  only  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  Audientes,  and  the  Competences. 
Others,  like  Bona  and  Bingham,  have  made  three 
or  four  divisions,  though  differing  in  details;  and 
it  will  be  well  for  the  sake  of  completeness  to 
notice  these,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  classi- 
fication was  never  a generally  received  one. 

(1.)  Bingham’s  first  class  are  the  i^todov/ievoi, 
those,  i.  e.,  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
church,  and  received  whatever  instruction  was 
given  them  outside  its  walls.  The  existence  of 
such  a body  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  It  rests 
only  upon  an  inference  drawn  from  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea,  ordering 
that  a catechumen  (one  of  the  Audientes)  who 
had  been  guilty  of  grievous  offences  should  be 
driven  out  (e£a>0€i'er0w),  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  such  a class  either  in  the  canon  itself  or  else- 
where. What  is  described  is  the  punishment  of 
an  individual  offender ; and  even  if  the  offenders 


a The  interpolation  of  the  question  and  answer  of 
v.  37  in  the  MSS.  *>f  later  date  shows  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness of  the  difference  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  apostolic  practice. 
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were  numerous  enough  to  attract  notice,  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  classing  them  as  in  a 
distinct  stage  of  instruction. 

(2.)  The  next  division,  that  of  the  Audientes, 
or  aKpow/xeuoL , rests  on  better  evidence.  The  Greek 
term  is,  indeed,  not  found  as  the  designation  of 
a class  till  the  4th  century,  but  the  Audientes 
or  Auditores  are  mentioned  both  by  Tertullian 
(de  Poenitent.  c.  6)  and  Cyprian  (Epist.  13  to  34). 
Over  and  above  the  instruction  they  received 
from  their  teachers,  they  were  allowed  to  attend 
in  churches  and  to  listen  (hence  their  name)  to 
the  scriptures  and  to  sermons,  sharing  this  privi- 
lege with  the  unbelievers,  but  probably  occupying 
a distinct  place  in  the  congregation.1*  They 
were  not  allowed,  however,  to  be  present  when 
the  strictly  liturgical  worship  of  the  church 
began,  and  when  the  sermon  was  over,  the  deacon, 
mounting  on  a rostrum  of  some  kind,  proclaimed 
that  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  ( Constt . Apost. 
viii.  5).  As  applied  to  these,  or  to  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  were  under  catechetical  train- 
ing, the  missa  catechume norum  became  the 
dividing  point  between  the  more  general  worship 
of  the  church  and  the  A enovpyia,  properly  so 
called. 

The  feeling  which  showed  itself  in  this  disci- 
plina  arccmi  kept  them  in  like  manner  from 
hearing  the  Creed  oi  the  Lord’s  Prayer  till  they 
took  their  place  among  the  fidcles  (Chrysost. 
Horn.  xix.  in  Matt.').  Sozomen  (H.  E.  i.  20) 
even  hesitated  about  inserting  the  Nicene  Creed 
in  his  history  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  still  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
their  Christian  training.  The  practice  of  repeat- 
ing the  Lord’s  Prayer  secretb , which  still  prevails 
in  the  Western  Church,  probably  originated  in  a 
like  precaution.  Assuming  the  Audientes  to 
represent  the  first  class  of  beginners  in  Christian 
training,  we  may  fairly  identify  them  with  the 
“rudes”  of  Augustine’s  treatise  ( De  catechiz. 
rudibus)  and  the  aTeXecrrepoi  of  the  Greek 
Canonists  (Balsamon  ad  Cone.  Neocaesar.  c.  5). 
The  time  of  their  probation  probably  varied 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  and 
the  two  years  specified  by  the  Council  of  Eliberis 
(c.  42),  or  the  three  fixed  by  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  32),  can  hardly  be  looked  on 
as  more  than  rough  estimates  of  what  was 
thought  advisable.  Any  lapse  into  idolatrous 
practices  or  other  open  sins  involved,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a corresponding  prolongation 
of  the  time  of  trial.  Where  the  offence  was  fla- 
grant, the  term,  in  which  penance  rather  than 
instruction  was  now  the  dominant  element,  might 
be  extended  to  the  hour  of  death,  or  to  some 
great  emergency  ( Cone . Elib.  c.  68). 

(3.)  Writers  who  maintain  a threefold  or  four- 
fold division  of  the  body  of  catechumens  see  the 
third  class  in  the  prostrati  or  genuflectentes  (yovv- 
kXivovtss).  These  were  admitted,  not  only  to 
stand  and  listen,  but  to  kneel  and  pray.  As 
being  thus  more  prominent,  they  seem  to  have 
been  known  as  specially^  catechumens,  as,  e.g., 
in  the  eux^  Ka.TT)xovll*v<av  °f  the  C.  of  Laodicea, 
c.  19.  The  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
applied  also  to  those  who  were  in  one  of  the 
stages  of  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church, 


b The  place  assigned  for  the  Audientes  was  the  Karthex 
or  portico  of  the  chuich.  (Zonaras,  ed.  Cone.  Nicaen. 

c.  11.) 


the  f deles  being  degraded  from  their  rightful 
position  and  placed  on  a level  with  those  who 
were  not  as  yet  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership. [Penitents.] 

(4.)  After  these  stages  had  leen  traversed, 
each  with  its  appropriate  instruction,  the  cate- 
chumens gave  in  their  names  as  applicants  for 
baptism,  and  were  known  accordingly  as  Compe- 
tentes  (trvi'aiTovvTes).  This  was  done  commonly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Quadragesimal  fast,  and 
the  instruction,  carried  on  through  the  whole  of 
that  period,  was  fuller  and  more  public  in  its 
nature  (Cyril  Hieros.  Catech.  i.  5 ; Hieron.  Ep. 
61,  ad  Pammach.  c.  4).  To  catechumens  in  this 
stage  the  great  articles  of  the  Creed,  the  nature 
of  the  Sacraments,  the  penitential  discipline  of 
the  Church,  were  explained,  as  in  the  Catechetical 
Lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  with  dogmatic 
precision'.  Special  examinations  and  inquiries 
into  character  were  made  at  intervals  during  the 
forty  days.  It  was  a time  for  fasting  and  watch- 
ing and  prayer  ( Constt . Apost.  viii.  5 ; 4 C.  Carth. 
c.  85  ; Tertull.  De  Bapt.  c.  20 ; Cyril.  1.  c.),  and, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  married,  of  the 
strictest  continence  (August,  de  fde  et  oper.  v.  8). 
Those  who  passed  through  the  ordeal  were  known 
as  the  perfectiores  (reXeiwrepoi),  the  electi , or  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Eastern  Church  as  /3ct7r- 
Ti(6/j.euoi  or  <pa)Ti(6/A€vot,  the  present  participle 
being  used  of  course  with  a future  or  gerundial 
sense.  Their  names  were  inscribed  as  such  in 
the  album  or  register  of  the  church.  They  were 
taught,  but  not  till  a few  days  before  their  bap- 
tism, the  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  which 
they  were  to  use  after  it.  The  periods  for  this 
registration  varied,  naturally  enough,  in  different 
churches.  At  Jerusalem  it  was  done  on  the 
second  (Cyril.  Catech.  iii.),  in  Africa  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent  (August.  Serm.  213),  and  this 
was  the  time  at  which  the  candidate,  if  so  dis- 
posed, might  lay  aside  his  old  heathen  or  Jewish 
name  and  take  one  more  specifically  Christian 
(Socrat.  H.  E.  vii.  21).  The  ceremonies  connected 
with  their  actual  admission  will  be  found  under 
Baptism.  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  here 
that  the  Sacramentum  Catechumenorum  of  which 
Augustine  speaks  ( De  Peccat.  Merit,  ii.  26)  as 
given  apparently  at  or  about  the  time  of  their 
first  admission  by  imposition  of  hands,  was  pro- 
bably the  evXoyiai  or  panis  benedictus,  and  not, 
as  Bingham  and  Augusti  maintain,  the  salt 
which  was  given  with  milk  and  honey  after 
baptism.® 

c It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  passage  referred  to : — 
“ Non  unius  est  modi  sanctificatio ; nam  et  catechumenos 
secundum  quendam  modum  suum  per  signum  Christi  et 
orationem  et  manus  impositionem  puto  sanctificari : et 
quod  accipiunt,  quamris  non  sit  corpus  Christi,  sanctum 
est  tamen,  et  sanctius  quam  cibi  quibus  alimur,  quoniam 
sacramentum  est.”  Bingham  (x.  2,  16),  following  Bona, 
infers  from  a canon  of  the  3rd  Cone.  Carth.  c.  6,  forbidding 
any  other  sacramentum  than  the  “ solitum  sal  ” to  be 
given  to  catechumens  during  the  Easter  festival,  that  this 
must  be  that  of  which  Augustine  speaks ; and  it  is  beyond 
question  that  this  was  given  during  the  period  of  probation, 
as  well  as  immediately  after  baptism.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, from  the  canon  itself,  that  some  other  sacramentum 
was  given  at  other  times ; and  the  words  of  Augustine, 
“ quamvis  non  sit  corpus  Christi,”  imply,  it  is  believed, 
something  presenting  a greater  outward  likeness  to  the 
Eucharistic  bread  than  could  be  found  in  the  salt.  The 
proviso  would  hardly  have  been  needed,  on  Bingham’s 
supposition. 
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It  is  clear  that  many  cases  would  present 
themselves  in  which  the  normal  order  of  progress 
would  be  interrupted.  (1.)  The  catechumen 
might  lapse  into  idolatry  or  other  grievous  sin. 
In  that  case  he  was  thrown  back,  and  had  to  go 
through  a penitential  discipline,  varying,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  from  a few 
months  to  three  or  five  years,  or  even  to  a life- 
long exclusion  (C.  Elib.  c.  4,  10,  1 1,  68 ; C.  Nicaen. 
c.  14 ; C.  Neo.  Caesar,  c.  5).  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, was  the  sacrament,  which  was  thought  of 
as  indispensable  to  salvation,  refused  to  the  peni- 
cent  when  the  hour  of  death  approached.  Their 
sins  were  looked  on  as  committed  in  their  unre- 
generate state,  and  therefore  less  heinous  than 
they  would  have  been  iu  those  who  had  been 
admitted  to  full  Christian  fellowship.  (2.)  They 
might,  however,  through  their  own  neglect,  die 
without  baptism.  In  that  case,  they  were  buried 
without  honour,  with  no  psalms  or  oblations 
(1  C .Bracar.  c.  35),  and  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church.  The  one  comfort  left  to 
their  surviving  friends  was  to  give  alms  to  the 
poor  in  the  hope  that  thus  they  might  obtain 
some  alleviation  for  the  souls  that  had  passed 
beyond  the  grave  without  the  new  birth  that 
admitted  men  to  the  Kingdom  (Chrysost.  Horn.  3 
in  Philipp.').  (3.)  Where  the  loss  of  baptism  was 
not  incurred  by  their  own  default,  the  will  was 
accepted,  at  least  in  special  cases,  for  the  deed. 
The  death  of  the  younger  Valentinian  led  Am- 
brose ( de  Obit.  Valent,  p.  12)  to  the  wider  hope. 
What  was  true  of  catechumen-martyrs  and  the 
baptism  of  blood,  as  supplying  the  lack  of  the 
baptism  of  water — and  this  was  received  almost 
as  an  axiom  by  all  Christian  writers  from  Ter- 
tullian  downwards  (see  Bingham,  x.  2,  20) — was 
true  of  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said  “ hunc  sua 
pietas  abluit  et  voluntas.”  Augustine,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  appealed  to  the 
crucial  instance  of  the  penitent  thief  against  the 
rigorous  dogmatism  of  those  who  thought  that 
baptism  was  absolutely  indispensable  (de  Bapt. 
iv.  22).  (4.)  Another  common  case  was  naturally 
that  of  those  who  were  stricken  down  by  some 
sudden  sickness  before  the  term  of  their  probation 
had  expired.  In  this  case  the  Church  did  not 
hesitate  to  anticipate  the  wished-for  goal,  dis- 
pensed with  all  but  the  simplest  elements  of 
instruction,  and  administered  baptism  on  the 
bed  of  death.  [Baptism,  p.  169.] 

II.  It  is  noticeable  that,  with  all  this  syste- 
matic discipline  as  to  the  persons  taught,  there 
was  no  order  of  teachers.  It  was  part  of  the 
pastoral  office  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  those 
who  were  seeking  admission  to  the  Church,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  were  in  it,  and  thus  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  or  readers  might  all  of  them  be 
found,  when  occasion  required,  doing  the  work 
of  a catechist.  The  Doctor  Audientium,  of 
whom  Cyprian  speaks,  was  a lector  in  the  church 
of  Carthage.  Augustine’s  treatise,  de  Cutechi- 
zandis  Pudibus,  was  addressed  to  Deogratias  as  a 
deacon,  the  Cateeheses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  were 
delivered  by  him  partly  as  a deacon,  partly  as  a 
presbyter.  The  word  Catechist  implied,  accord- 
ingly, a function,  not  a class.  Those  who  under- 
took that  function  were  known  sometimes  as 
vavr6\oyoi  (Constt.  Apost.  ii.  37),  as  having  a 
work  like  that  of  those  to  whom  that  title  was 
applied  on  board  ship.  It  was  their  part  to 
speak  to  those  who  were  entering  the  ark  or  ship 


of  Christ’s  Church,  to  tell  them  of  the  perils  oi 
the  voyage  which  they  were  about  to  undertake, 
and  take  their  pledge  for  payment  of  the  fare. 
The  word  was  part  of  the  metaphor  which  saw  in 
the  bishop  the  steersman,  and  in  the  presbyters 
the  sailors,  in  the  Church  itself  the  navis  or  ship. 

III.  The  places  in  which  catechetical  instruc- 
tion was  thus  carried  on  must  have  varied 
widely  at  different  times  and  in  different  places : 
sometimes  the  room  or  building  in  which  the 
fideles  met  to  worship,  before  or  after  service ; 
sometimes  a room  in  the  presbyter’s  or  deacon’s 
house,  probably  at  Alexandria,  from  the  special 
nature  of  the  case,  a lecture-room,  like  the 
“ school  ” of  Tyrannus  in  Acts  xix.  9.  It  is  not 
till  we  come  to  the  fully-developed  organisation 
of  the  Church  that  we  read  of  special  buildings  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  name  of  KaTTjxovfjLfyeia. 
They  are  mentioned  as  such  in  the  97th  canon  oi 
the  Trullan  Council,  and  appear,  from  a Novella 
of  the  Emperor  Leo’s,  to  have  been  in  the  v-n-tpepou, 
or  upper  chamber  of  the  church ; probably,  i.  e. 
in  a room  over  the  portico.  In  some  instances 
the  baptistei'y  seems  to  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  (Ambros.  Ep.  33),  while  in  others,  again, 
perhaps  with  a view  to  guarding  against  prema- 
ture presence  at  the  rite  of  baptism,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  building  in  which  it 
was  administered  (Cone.  Arausic.  c.  19). 

IY.  The  ideal  scheme  of  preparation  involved 
obviously  a progress  from  lower  to  higher  truths. 
The  details  varied  probably  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher  and  the  necessities  of  the 
taught ; but  two  great  representative  examples 
are  found  of  the  earlier  stage  in  Augustine’s 
treatise  de  Catcehizandis  rudibus , and  in  the 
Cateeheses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  range  oi 
subjects  in  the  former  includes  the  sacred  history 
of  the  world  from  the  Creation  downwards,  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  truths  of  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  according  to  works.  The  better  edu- 
cated may  be  led  to  the  allegorical  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  the  types  of  the  law.  Then  came 
the  Gospel  narratives,  and  the  Law  of  Christ. 
The  teaching  of  Cyril,  as  intended  for  the  com- 
petentes,  took  a wider  and  higher  cycle  of  subjects, 
and  are  based  (Catech.  iv.)  upon  a regula  fidei , 
including  the  dogmas  (1)  of  God,  (2)  of  Christ, 
(3)  of  the  birth  from  the  Virgin’s  womb.  (4)  of 
the  cross,  (5)  of  the  burial,  (6)  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  (7)  of  the  ascension,  (8)  of  judg- 
ment to  come,  (9)  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (10)  of  the 
soul,  (11)  of  the  body,  (12)  of  meats,  (13)  of 
the  general  resurrection,  (14)  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. [E.'H.  P.] 

CATHEDRA  (Ka0e'5pa). — (1)  First  and  pro- 
perly, in  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  actual  throne 
or  seat  of  the  bishop  in  his  episcopal  church  ; 
the  £7} pa  Kai  Opoyos  viprjAos  of  Eusebius  (H.  E. 
vii.  30),  to  which  Paul  of  Samosata  arrogantly 
added  a a^Kpnrov , — distinguished  by  the  same 
Eusebius  from  the  Sevrepoi  9p6voi  of  the  presby- 
ters (ib.  x.  5.  23) ; — who  also  speaks  of  the  airoaro- 
Ancbs  Opoyos  of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  meaning 
the  actual  seat  itself  still  preserved  there  (ib.  vii. 
19,  32); — called  cathedra  velata  by  St.  Augustin 
(Epist.  ad  Maxim,  cciv.),  and  linteata  by  Pacian ; 
and  inveighed  against  by  St.  Greg.  Naz.  (Carm.  xi.) 
as  v\pr,Aoi  Opovoi ; and  so  Prudentius  speaks  of 
the  bishop’s  seat,  “ Fronte  sub  ad  versa  [1.  c.  as 
the  upper  end  of  the  apse]  gradibus  sublime 
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tribunal  Toilitur  ” ( Peristeph . II.  iv.  225").  St. 
Mark’s  chair  is  said  to  have  existed  for  a long 
time  at  Alexandria  (Vales,  ad  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  9). 
And  one  assigned  to  Pope  Stephen  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  catacombs  by  Pope  Innocent  XII. 
The  wooden  chair,  with  its  heathen  ivories,  re- 
presenting the  labours  of  Hercules,  which  is  sc 
carefully  honoured  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  as 
St.  Peter’s,  is  at  once  the  most  celebrated,  and 
the  most  unfortunately  chosen,  specimen  of  the 
class.  Episcopal  chairs  are  frequently  repre- 
sented in  ancient  Christian  mosaics  or  marbles, 
sometimes  adorned  with  two  lions’  heads,  some- 
times with  two  dogs’  heads,  sometimes  with  our 
Lord  Himself  represented  as  sitting  in  them, 
sometimes  with  the  B.  Virgin,  sometimes  with 
the  .open  Gospels  laid  upon  them,  sometimes 
with  the  bishop  himself  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  I. 
tab.  2,  37,  47,  II.  tab.  41 ; and  cf.  St.  Aug.  Epist. 
ad  Diosc.  lvi.) ; sometimes  raised  upon  steps 
( gradatae , St.  Aug.  Epist.  ad  Maxim,  cciii.,  and 
see  Aringhi,  ii.  325)  ; sometimes  “ veiled  ” (ve- 
latae,  St.  Aug.  as  above,  see  Bosio,  Rom.  Sotter. 

р.  327).  And  certain  chairs  or  seats,  cut  in  the 
tufa  stone  in  the  catacombs,  are  conjectured  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  bishop  at  the  time 
when  persecution  compelled  the  Christians  to 
hold  service  there.  A Council  of  Carthage,  A.D. 
535,  forbids  a bishop  “ cathedram  collocare  in 
monasterio,”  i.  e.  to  ordain  there. 

But  hence  (2)  the  word  was  transferred  to 
the  see  itself  of  the  bishop,  as  in  Victor  Vitens. 
De  Persec.  Vandal,  iv.  So  Gone.  Milevit.  ii. 
cans.  21,  24;  and  “Cathedrae  viduatae  ” in 
Collat.  Carthag.  i.  c.  185,  217;  “Cathedrae  ma- 
trices,” in  Cone.  Milev.  ii.  c.  25 ; and  Cod.  Can. 
Afric.  123  ; and  “ Cathedrae  principales,”  in  Cod. 
Can.  Afric.  38.  So  also  Greg.  Tur.  H.  F.  iii.  1, 
and!  Sidon.  Apollin.  repeatedly.  And  earlier  than 
all  these,  Tertullian  (De  Praescript.  xxxvi.) 
speaks  of  “ Cathedrae  Apostolorum,”  as  still 
existing  in  the  “ Ecclesiae  Apostolicae ;”  mean- 
ing, not  the  literal  chairs,  but  the  specially 
Apostolic  succession  of  the  bishops  of  those  sees. 

(3)  The  word  became  used  for  the  Episcopal 
Church  itself,  “ principalis  cathedra,”  in  Cone. 
Aquisgr.  a.d.  789,  can.  40,  meaning  the  cathedral 
as  opposed  to  the  other  churches  in  the  diocese  : 
“ Ecclesia  Cathedralis,”  Cone.  Tarracon.  a.d.  516, 

с.  ult. : called  also  “ Ecclesia  mater,”  in  the  Cone. 
Rom.  sub  Sylvestro , c.  17  ; and  “ Ecclesia  matrix,” 
in  Cone.  Mogunt.  i.  c.  8 ; and  “ matrix,”  simply, 
by  Ferrand.  Breviar.  cc.  11,  17,  38.  But  “ca- 
thedral,” used  absolutely  for  the  “ ecclesia  cathe- 
dralis,” dates  from  the  10th  century,  and  belongs 
to  the  Western  Church  only.  [Cathedral.] 

[Du  Cange ; Bingham  ; Martigny ; Walcott, 
Sacr.  Archr\  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATHEDRA  PETRI.  [Peter,  Festivals 

OF.] 

CATHEDRAL,  also  in  later  times  Dom- 
kirche,  Duomo  : the  chief  and  episcopal  church 
of  a dioceso ; not  so  called  however  until  the 
10th  century,  when  the  epithet,  derived  from 
the  bishop’s  cathedra  or  chair,  became  a sub- 
stantive name ; called  previously  the  mother 
church,  or  the  ecclesia  matrix , in  distinction 
from  the  parish  churches,  which  were  called 
tituli  or  ecclesiae  dioecesanae.  [Cathedra.] 
It  was  also  sometimes  called  the  “ Catholic  ” 
church.  [Catholic.]  The  architectural  features 


of  a cathedral  are  treated  in  the  article  Church. 
The  gradual  formation  and  character  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  will  be  found  under  Chapter. 
And  for  the  immunities  belonging  to  it  simply 
as  a church,  see  Church,  Sanctuary.  As  a 
cathedral  church,  it  was  held  to  be — what  at 
first  and  in  the  earliest  times  it  literally  was — 
the  parish  church  of  the  diocese,  to  which  the 
others  stood  as  it  were  in  the  relation  of  chapels. 
In  it  the  bishop  was  formally  enthroned : so 
cathedrare  and  incathedrare,  to  enthrone.  And 
in  it  he  was  to  be  consecrated,  according  to 
ordinary  rule.  [Bishop.]  Ordinations  also,  and 
diocesan  synods,  wei'e  commonly  held  there.  And 
manumissions  of  serfs,  in  Celtic  and  Saxon  England, 
took  place  at  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop.  Schools  and  libraries 
were  attached  in  course  of  time  to  cathedrals. 
And  Charlemagne,  who  ordered  monastic  schools, 
and  founded  palatine  schools,  found  episcopal 
schools  ready  to  his  hand.  [Schools  ; Canonici, 
p.  281.]  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATHEDRATICUM.— (1)  A pension  paid 
annually  to  the  bishop  by  the  churches  of  his 
diocese,  “ in  signum  subjectionis ;”  acc.  to  Cone. 
Bracar.  ii.  c.  2,  “ pro  honore  cathedrae ;”  and 
to  Cone.  Ravenn.  A.D.  997,  c.  2,  “ pro  respectu 
Sedis;”  both  councils  limiting  the  payments  in 
each  case  to  two  shillings  severally.  So  also  Cone. 
Bracar.  iii.  a.d.  572,  and  Tolet.  vii.  c.  4. — (2)  Tb 
evOpouiCTiKhv,  a fee  paid  by  the  bishop  to  the 
bishops  who  had  consecrated  him,  and  to  the 
clerks  and  notaries  who  assisted  (Julian.  Ante- 
cessor, Constit.  115,  431  ; Justinian,  Novell. 
cxxiii.  c.  3 ; quoted  by  Du  Cange).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATHISMA  (K aditr/xa).  A section  of  the 
psalter. 

(1)  The  psalter  in  the  Greek  Office  is  divided 
into  twenty  sections,  called  Catkismata.  Each 
Cathisma  is  sub-divided  into  three  Staseis , and 
“ Gloria  ” is  said  at  the  end  of  each  stasis  only. 
These  divisions  and  the  order  of  reciting  the 
psalter  will  be  explained  in  a later  article.  The 
reason  for  the  name  assigned  is  that,  while 
the  choir  stand  two  and  two  by  turns  to  recite 
the  psalms,  the  rest  sit  down. 

(2)  A short  hymn  which  occurs  at  intervals 

in  the  offices  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  consists 
of  one  stanza,  or  troparion  (rpoitapiov),  and  is 
followed  by  “ Gloria.”  The  name  is  said  to 
indicate  that  while  it  is  sung  the  choir  sit  down 
for  rest.  [H,  J.  H.] 

CATHOLIC,  KadoXiKbs,  Catholicus,  used  in 
its  ordinary  sense  of  “ universal,”  not  only  by 
heathen  writers  (as,  e.g.  Pliny),  but  also  not 
uncommonly  by  ecclesiastical  writers  also  (as, 
e.g.  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  81,  Ka0o- 
\ik a raaraais,  and  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcion. 
ii.  17,  “Catholica  . . . bonitas  Dei,”  &c.  &c.);  but 
commonly  employed  by  the  latter  as  an  epithet 
of  the  Christian  Church,  Faith,  Tradition,  People  ; 
first  in  St.  Ignatius  (Ad  Smyrn.  viii.),  in  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp  (in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv. 
14,  &c.),  in  the  Passio  8.  Pionii  under  Decius 
(ap.  Baron,  in  an.  254,  n.  ix.),  in  St.  Clem.  Alex. 
(Strcm.  vii.  p.  899,  Oxf.  1715),  and  thencefor- 
ward commonly,  being  embodied  in  the  Eastern 
(although  not  at  first  in  the  Western)  creed:— 
indicating  (1)  the  Church  as  a whole,  as  in  St. 
Ignatius  above  quoted;  and  so  in  Arius’  creed 
(Socrat.  i.  26),  = ^ anb  Trepdrwv  ews  tt tpaxwvl 
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(2)  that  portion  of  the  universal  Church  which 
is  in  any  particular  place,  as  f]  ev  2/xvpyy  Kado- 
Xik^  imcXyaia,  as  in  the  Mart.  S.  Polycarp.:  (3) 
(when  it  had  grown  into  an  epithet  ordinarily 
attached  to  the  word  church),  used  as  equivalent 
to  Christian,  “Catholica  tides  ” in  Prudent.  Peri- 
steph.  iv.  24,  “Catholici  populi,”  id.  ib.  30:  or 
to  “ orthodox,”  as  opposed  to  “ heretical as  in 
Pacian.  Epist.  1,  ad  Sempron.  “ Christ ianus  mihi 
nomen  est,  Catholicus  cognomen;”  and  in  Cone. 
Antioch.  A.D.  341,  at  Ka0o\iKal  eKtcXpalai,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Samosatenians  ; and  in  Cone.  Arimin. 
A.D.  359,  T)  KadoKiK^t  iKKAyaia.  in  like  opposition 
to  heretics  ; and  in  St.  Cyril.  Hieros.  Led.  Catech. 
xviii.  advising,  in  a town  where  there  are  heretics, 
to  enquire,  not,  iron  earl v air\u>s  r)  eKKXyala, 
a\\a,  trod  early  ij  Ka0o\iKr/  eKK\rjata , &c.  &c. 
So  also  iu  the  Athanasian  Creed,  “ the  Catholic 
religion,”  and  “ the  Catholic  faith.”  (4)  When 
men  began  to  look  about  for  a rationale  of  the 
epithet,  or  when  driven  to  do  so  as  in  the  Do- 
natist  controversy  (the  Donatists  meeting  the 
argument  against  them,  drawn  from  the  word, 
by  explaining  it,  “ non  ex  totius  orbis  commu- 
nione,  sed  ex  observatione  omnium  praeceptorum 
divinorum  atque  omnium  sacramentorum,”  St. 
Aug.  Epist.  93,  § 23),  taken  to  indicate  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Church  ; so  in  St.  Aug.  Epist. 
52,  § 1,  “ KaOoKuc})  Graece  appellatur,  quod  per 
totum  oi'bem  terrarum  diffunditur ;”  and  simi- 
larly Isidor.  Sentent.  i.  16,  &c.  &c.  And  St.  Cyril. 
Hieros.  {Led.  Catech.  xviii.  § 23)  dilates  upon 
the  word  rhetorically  in  this  sense,  as  intimating 
that  the  Church  subjugates  all  men,  teaches  all 
truth,  heals  ail  sin,  &c.  In  somewhat  like  way, 
the  Catholic  Epistles  are  so  called  ( = 'Eyi<vK\ioi ) 
as  early  as  the  3rd  century  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25, 
vii.  25);  because  written,  ov  irpbs  ey  eOvos  a\\a 
ica06\ov  irpbs  iravra  (Leont.  De  Sect.  Act.  2). 
And  not  only  these,  but  such  epistles  also  as 
those  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  ( Ka6o\u«iis  irpbs 
t as  eKKXya'ias  eiriaroXous , Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  23). 
So  Tertullian,  again  ( De  Monog .),  of  Catholic 
tradition.  And  similarly  the  well-known  defi- 
nition of  “ vere  Catholicum,”  in  St.  Vine,  of 
Lerins,  as  that  which  had  been  held  “ semper, 
ubique,  et  ab  omnibus.”  Optatus  ( Cont . Dunat. 
ii.),  in  explaining  the  term  by  “ rationalis  et 
ubique  diffusa,”  was  possibly  in  the  first  half 
of  his  definition  thinking  of  the  “ Rationalis,” 
who  was  also  called  KaQo\ucbs,  being  the 
general  receiver  of  the  imperial  revenue  under 
the  Roman  empire ; but  more  probably  was 
confounding  the  real  derivation  KaO ’ b\oy,  with 
a supposed  one  from  Kara  \6yov.  (5)  Used 
also  somewhat  later  of  the  Church  as  a build- 
ing : viz.  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the  bishop’s 
or  cathedral  church,  as  against  the  parish 
churches ; e.  g.  in  Epiphanius,  Haer.  lix.  § 1 {rj 
Ka6o\iK^  euuXyaia  iy  ’AXe^ayUpelcp,  in  opposition 
to  the  smaller  churches  there,  and  so  also  Niceph. 
xv.  22).  (6)  In  Cone.  Trull,  can.  lix.  (Labb. 
vi.  1170),  as  the  name  of  the  church,  as  op- 
posed to  an  oratory  ( evKrijp'up  cliKcp),  baptisms 
(and  by  inference  the  eucharist)  being  cele- 
brated in  the  kclQoKik)]  e/c/cA^oa'a,  but  not  in 
the  oratory.  (7)  In  Byzantine  Greek  times,  an 
epithet  of  the  parish  church,  which  was  open  to 
all,  in  distinction  from  the  monastic  churches 
(Codinus,  Balsamon,  &c.).  (8)  Still  later,  the 

Patriarchs  or  Primates  of  Seleucia,  of  the  Arme- 
nians, of  the  Ethiopians,  were  styled  Catholici 
CHRIST.  ANT. 


(Du  Cange).  See  also  Thomassin,  I.  i.  24.  The 
Catholicus  of  the  Persian  Church  was  so  called  as 
early  as  Procopius  ( De  Bell.  Persico,  ii.);  and  the 
Catholicus  of  Seleucia  was  made  so  independently 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  {Arabic  Vers,  of  Nicene 
Canons ).  The  term  means,  more  exactly,  a pri- 
mate, having  under  him  metropolitans,  but 
himself  immediately  subject  to  a patriarch. 
[Catholicus.]  K ado\iKol  0p6yoi,  in  Theophan. 
(in  K Constant.  Copronymi ),  were  the  sees  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  (9) 
The  term  became  a title  of  the  King  of  France, 
Pipin  being  so  called  a.d.  767 ; and  very  much 
later,  of  the  King  of  Spain  also.  (Pearson,  On 
the  Creed , art.  ‘ Holy  Catholic  Church  ;’  Du 
Cange  ; Suicer.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATHOLICUS.  “ I have  ordered  the  ca- 
tholicus of  Africa  to  count  out  3000  purses  to 
your  holiness,”  said  the  Emperor  Constantine  to 
Caecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage  (Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  6). 
A similar  order  to  indemnify  Eusebius  the  his- 
torian for  the  costs  of  getting  50  copies  of  the 
Bible  transcribed  for  general  use  was  issued  by 
him  to  the  catholicus  of  the  diocese ; that  is,  of 
the  civil  diocese  called  the  East  (ib.  Vit.  Const. 
iv.  36).  A former  holder  of  this  office,  Eusebius 
elsewhere  tells  us,  named  Adauctus,  had  been 
martyred  under  Diocletian  {H.  E.  viii.  11).  Ap- 
parently there  was  one  such  for  each  of  the  13 
civil  dioceses,  and  a 14th  attached  to  the  im- 
perial household — iirl  rwv  Ka0o\ov  \6ywy  \eyo- 
pevos  elvai  fiaaiKews  {ib.  vii.  10) — who  was  in 
later  times,  according  to  the  Basilics,  or  code  of 
the  Emperor  Basil  I.,  called  the  “ lojoihete,t 
(lib.  vi.  tit.  23).  Various  ordinances  relating  to 
this  office  are  to  be  seen  there.  The  two  promi- 
nent ideas  attaching  to  it  were  that  of  a receiver- 
general,  and  of  a deputy- receiver.  It  was  formerly 
discharged  in  England  by  the  sheriff  or  vice- 
comes  of  each  county,  who  forwarded  his  annual 
account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  to  the 
king’s  exchequer.  The  ecclesiastical  officer  called 
“ catholicus  ” was  of  a piece  with  the  civil. 
Procopius,  in  his  history  of  the  Persian  war 
(ii.  25)  under  Justinian,  says  that  the  chief  dig- 
nitary among  the  Christians  of  Dubis  was  called 
“ catholicus,”  as  presiding  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, namely,  Persia.  But  according  to  Dr.  Neale 
{Eastern  Ch.  i.  141),  this  title  had  been  assumed 
at  a much  earlier  date  by  the  bishops  of  Seleucia, 
meaning  by  it  that  they  were  “ procurators- 
general,”  in  the  regions  of  Parthia,  for  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  whose  jurisdiction  they 
were  subject,  till  for  political  reasons  their  inde- 
pendence was  allowed.  The  “ catholicus  ” men- 
tioned by  Procopius  was  doubtless  head  of  the 
Nestorians  in  Persia,  whose  teaching  was  speedily 
carried  thither  from  Edessa,  as  the  well-known 
letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  the  latter  place,  to  the 
Persian  Maris,  alone  would  shew.  Having  on 
the  death  of  Acacius,  twenty-second  catholicus  of 
Seleucia,  A.D.  496,  obtained  possession  of  that  see, 
they  established  their  head-quarters  there,  con- 
stituting its  archbishop  patriarch,  and  styling  him 
“ catholic  patriarch.”  By  this  phrase  they  must 
have  meant  however  not  deputy- patriarch,  which 
he  was  no  longer,  but  oecumenical  patriarch,  which 
to  them  he  was  in  fact.  So  that  when  the  title 
got  into  sectarian  hands,  it  seems  to  have  shifted 
its  meaning  to  some  extent,  and  implied  uni- 
versal rather  than  vicarious  powers.  But  as  it 
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was  a dignity  confined  at  first  to  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  single  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 
and  there  common  to  the  orthodox  and  heterodox 
alike,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  accounts 
given  of  it  clear  or  always  consistent.  As  a 
general  rule  the  “catholicus”  was  subordinate 
to  the  patriarch,  and  had  metropolitans  \xnder 
him ; but  the  officer  answering  to  this  descrip- 
tion among  the  Jacobites  was  more  comiqonly 
called  “ maphrian”  or  “ fruit-bearer  the  Nes- 
torians  on  all  occasions  doing  their  best  to 
monopolize  the  other  title.  Still  we  read  of  a 
“ catholicus  ” for  Armenia  and  for  Georgia  among 
the  former,  as  well  as  for  Chaldaea  and  Persia 
among  the  latter ; and  Jacobite  patriarchs  also 
called  themselves  “ catholic,”  in  imitation,  and 
to  the  annoyance,  of  the  Nestorian.  (Asseman. 
Be  Monoph.  § 8,  and  Be  Syris  Nestor,  c.  xi. ; Du 
Cange,  Gloss.  Grraec.  s.  v.)  Later  writers,  again, 
speak  of  a “ catholicus  ” of  Ethiopia,  of  Nubia, 
of  the  isles  and  elsewhere  : that  is  to  say,  this 
title  came  to  be  applied  in  time  to  any  grade 
between  metropolitans  and  patriarchs  (Bever. 
Synod,  i.  709),  and  to  be  no  longer  peculiar  to  a 
single  patriarchate.  [E.  S.  F.J 

CATULINUS,  deacon,  martyr  at  Carthage,  is 
commemorated  July  15  {Mart.  Carthag.,  Usuardi). 

[C.] 

CAUPONA,  CAUPONES,  tavern,  tavern- 
keepers.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  enume- 
rate the  caupo  amongst  the  persons  whose 
oblations  are  not  to  be  accepted  (bk.  iv.  c.  6). 
If  such  oblations  were  forced  on  the  priest,  they 
were  to  be  spent  on  wood  and  charcoal,  as  being 
only  fit  for  the  fire  (ib.  c.  10).  A later  consti- 
tution still  numbers  the  caupo  amongst  those 
who  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  church  unless 
they  gave  up  their  mode  of  life  (bk.  viii.  c.  32). 
Bingham,  indeed,  holds  the  caupo  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  not  to  have  been  strictly  a 
tavern-keeper,  but  a fraudulent  huckster,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  is  to  be  found 
used  in  a more  extended  sense  in  many  instances. 
But  there  is  in  the  present  one  no  reason  for 
diverting  it  from  its  ordinary  use.  It  is  clear 
from  too  many  evidences  that  the  ancient  tavern 
— the  caupona  of  the  Romans — differed  little 
from  a brothel ; see  for  instance  Dig.  bk.  xxiii. 
t.  ii.  1.  43 ; Code,  bk.  iv.  t.  1.  vi.  1.  3.  A Con- 
stitution of  Constantine  (a.d.  326),  whilst  de- 
claring that  the  mistress  of  a tavern  (the  words 
caupona  and  taberna  are  here  used  indifferently) 
was  within  the  laws  as  to  adultery,  yet  if  she 
herself  had  served  out  drink,  assimilated  her  to  a 
tavern-servant,  classing  such  persons  among  those 
whom  “ the  vileness  of  their  life  has  not  deemed 
worthy  to  observe  the  laws  ” (Code,  bk.  ix.  t.  ix. 
1.  29).  In  the  work  called  the  “ Lex  Romana,” 
which  is  considered  to  represent  the  law  of  the 
Roman  population  in  Italy  during  Lombard  times, 
and  which  is  mainly  founded  on  the  Theodosian 
Code,  a similar  provision  is  contained,  but  with 
the  use  of  the  word  taberna  alone  (bk.  ix.).  This 
evidently  implies  that  the  caupo  himself,  or  the 
cauponae  or  tabernae  domina , was  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  brothel-keeper,  and  the  forbiddance 
to  receive  the  caupo’ s offering  resolves  itself  into 
that  contained  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  almost  all  later 
church  authorities.  Thus  a cleric  found  eating 
in  a caupona , unless  through  the  necessities  of 


travel,  was  by  the  46th  (otherwise  53rd)  of  the 
Apostolical  Canons — supposed  to  be  of  the  4th 
century — sentenced  to  excommunication,  the 
Canon  evidently  intending  a tavern  and  not  a 
mere  huckster’s  shop.  The  24th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  (latter  half  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, but  the  alleged  dates  varying  from  357  to 
367),  enacts  that  none  of  the  priestly  order 
( lepariKovs ),  from  the  presbyter  to  the  deacon, 
nor  outside  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  to  the  ser- 
vants and  readers,  nor  any  of  the  ascetic  class 
shall  enter  a tavern  {Kairp\e?ou ; see  also  the  7th 
Canon  of  the  so-called  African  Council,  which 
however  itself  only  designates  a general  collec- 
tion of  African  Canons).  The  book  of  Canons  of 
the  African  church,  ending  with  the  Council  of 
Carthage  of  419,  c.  40,  repeats  substantially  the 
above-quoted  article  of  the  Apostolical  Canons. 

In  spite  of  these  enactments,  we  find  by  later 
ones  that  clerics,  who  were  forbidden  to  enter 
taverns,  actually  kept  them.  Thus  certain 
“ Sanctions  and  Decrees  ” printed  by  Labbe  and 
Mansi,  after  the  various  versions  of  the  Nicene 
Canons,  from  a codex  at  the  Vatican,  but  evi- 
dently from  a Greek  source,  require  (c.  14)  that 
the  priest  be  neither  a caupo  nor  a tdbernarius , 
making  thus  a distinction  between  the  two 
terms,  which  often  appear  in  later  days  t«  be 
synonymous.  A canon  ascribed  by  Ivo  to  the 
Synod  of  Tours,  a.d  461,  states  that  “ it  hath 
been  related  to  the  holy  synod  that  certain 
priests  in  the  churches  committed  to  them  (an 
abuse  not  to  be  told)  establish  taverns  and  there 
through  caupones  sell  wine  or  allow  it  to  be 
sold so  that  where  services  and  the  word  of 
God  and  His  praise  should  alone  be  heard,  there 
feastings  and  drunkenness  are  found.  Such 
practices  are  strictly  forbidden,  the  offending 
priest  is  to  be  deposed,  the  laymen,  his  accom- 
plices, to  be  excommunicated  and  expelled  (cc.  2, 
3).  In  the  East,  indeed,  it  appears  certain  from 
the  43rd  Novel,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century,  and  presumably  since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine, taverns  were  held  on  behalf  of  the 
church,  and  must  have  been  included  among  the 
1100  separate  trading  establishments  which  were 
the  property  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  apparently  this  tavern-keeping 
for  the  church  was  not  held  equivalent  to  tavern- 
keeping by  clerics,  since  about  sixty  years  later, 
the  9th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  Trullo,  A.D.  691,  bears  “that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  cleric  to  have  a tavern.  For  if  it 
be  not  permitted  to  him  to  enter  one,  how  much 
less  can  he  serve  in  it,  and  do  there  that  which 
is  not  lawful  ?”  He  must  therefore  either  give  it 
up  or  be  deposed.  And  although  the  68th  Canon 
of  the  same  Council  uses  a compound  of  the 
Greek  Synonym  for  caupo , in  a more  general 
sense  (rots  jSqSAioxaTnrjAois,  translated  librorum 
cauponatoribus,  i.e.  book-sellers),  yet  in  the  76th 
the  strict  idea  of  the  tavern  seems  to  recur, 
where  it  is  enacted  that  no  KairyXelov  is  to  be 
set  up  within  the  holy  precincts,  nor  food  or 
other  things  to  be  exhibited  for  sale.  And  by 
the  8th  century  the  original  sense  of  caupo , cau- 
pona is  palpable  through  the  more  modern  word 
(in  this  application)  taberna , which  occurs  in 
numerous  repetitions  more  or  less  literal  _of  the 
above-quoted  Apostolical  Canon;  as  in  a Capi- 
tulary of  Theodulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  to  his 
clergy,  a.d.  797,  forbidding  them  to  go  from 
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tavern  to  tavern,  drinking  or  eating  (c.  13); 
one  of  the  injunctions  of  Charlemagne,  from 
a MS.  of  the  Monastery  of  Angers,  forbidding 
priests  to  enter  a tavern  to  drink  ; the  19th 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  and  the  em- 
peror’s Frankfort  Capitulary  (794)  to  the  same 
effect,  but  extending  also  to  monks;  a capitulary 
of  801  (general  coll.,  bk.  i.  c.  14),  quoting  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  and  the  African ; the  i>25t*n 
chapter  of  the  5th  book  ; the  Canons  of  the 
Councils  or  Synods  of  Rheims  (c.  xxvi.),  applying 
to  monks  and  canons,  and  ot  Tours  (c.  xxi),  both 
inA.D.813;  the  Edict  of  Charlemagne  in  81 4,  c.  18. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  whilst  the  severity  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  against  the  indi- 
vidual tavern-keeper  is  not  followed  in  later 
ames,  yet  that  the  Western  Church,  at  least 
luring  the  period  with  which  this  work  is  occu- 
pied, persistently  treated  the  use  of  the  tavern 
by  clerics,  otherwise  than  in  cases  of  necessity, 
itill  more  their  personal  connexion  with  it,  as 
incompatible  with  the  clerical  character.  The 
witness  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  also  to  the  same 
effect,  but  its  weight  is  marred  by  the  trade, 
including  that  in  liquors,  which  for  two  centuries 
at  least  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  benefit,  not  indeed  of  indi- 
vidual devices,  but  of  churches  and  charitable 
foundations.  [See  also  Drunkenness.] 

[J.  M.  L.] 

CAVERNENSE  CONCILIUM.  [African 
Councils.] 

CEALCHYTHE,  COUNCILS  OF.  [Cal- 

CHUTHENSE.]  Exact  locality  unknown,  but  cer- 
tainly in  Mercia,  and  probably  Chelsea,  originally 
called  Chelcheth,  Chelchyth,  &c.  (1)  A.D.  787, 

or  possibly  788,  a legatine  council,  George,  bishop 
of  Ostia,  and  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Todi,  being 
the  legates  for  Pope  Adrian  I.  Its  object  was  to 
renew  the  “antiquam  amicitiam  ” between  Rome 
and  England,  and  to  affirm  “ the  Catholic  faith  ” 
and  the  six  Oecumenical  Councils.  But  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  erecting  of  Lichfield  into 
an  archbishopric  independent  of  Canterbury, 
which  actually  took  place  in  788.  A companion 
council  was  held  in  Northumbria  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Counc.  iii.  444,  sq.).  (2)  A.D.  789,  called 

“ Pontificate  Concilium  ; ” grants  made  there 
now  extant  (K.  C.  D.  155;  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  465).  (3)  A.D.  793,  at  which  a grant  was 

made  to  St.  Alban’s  (K.  C.  D.  152;  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  iii.  478).  (4)  A.D.  799,  at  which  a 

cause  was  adjudicated  between  King  Coenulf  and 
the  Bishop  of  Selsey  (K.  C.  D.  116,  1034 ; Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  iii.  528).  There  were  several  councils 
at  the  same  place  after  A.D.  800.  [A.  W.  H.] 

CELEDEI.  [Colidei.] 

CELEDONIUS,  martyr  at  Leon  in  Spain, 
is  commemorated  March  3 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Usuardi).  [C.] 

CELENENSE  CONCILIUM,  a.d.  447, 
held  in  a small  place  close  to  Lugo  in  Gallicia, 
against  the  Priscillianists ; an  appendage  to  the 
1st  Council  of  Toledo  (Labb.  Cone.  iii.  1466). 

[A.  W.  H.] 

CELERINA,  martyr  in  Africa  under  Decius, 
is  commemorated  with  Celerinus,  Feb.  3 (Mart. 
Hieron.,  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 


' CELIBACY.  The  history  of  Christian 
thought  and  legislation  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject is  essentially  one  of  development.  From  the 
first  there  were  the  germs  of  two  different  sys- 
tems, at  first  in  due  proportion,  each  the  comple- 
; ment  of  the  other.  Then,  under  influences  which 
j it  will  be  our  work  to  trace,  one  passes  through 
rapid  stages  of  growth  till  it  threatens  to  over- 
power or  crush  the  other.  Protests  are  uttered 
from'  time  to  time,  with  more  or  less  clearness. 
The  idea  which  seemed  threatened  with  extinction 
finally  revives  and  in  its  turn  dominates  undulv. 
It  remains  for  the  future  to  restore  the  balance 
which  we  recognise  in  the  primitive  records  of 
the  faith. 

1.  Any  preference  of  celibacy  over  marriage 
was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  foreign  to  the  ethics 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Wedlock  and  the  fruits 
of  wedlock  were  God’s  best  gifts.  To  be  un- 
married or  childless  was  to  be  under  a “ reproach,” 
which  it  was  difficult  to  bear.  The  asceticism  of 
the  later  sects  of  Jews  made  in  this  respect  no 
difference.  Even  the  Essenes  lived  the  life  of 
a communist  rather  than  a monastic  society  and 
had  wives  and  children  with  them.  No  book  of 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  stronger  in  its  praises 
of  marriage,  or  its  condemnation  of  the  sins  that 
mar  its  perfection  than  that  which  represents 
the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Judaism  of  Alexandria 
(Ecclus.  xxv.  xxvi.).  Preference  for  the  celibate 
life  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  so  far  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  concerned,  its  origin  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  birth  from  the  Virgin’s  womb, 
the  virgin-life  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  strange  words  of  implied  blessing  on 
those  who  “made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake  ” (Matt.  xix.  12)  could 
not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many  disciples.  The  work  of  the  great  Apostle, 
whose  activity  threw  that  of  all  others  into  the 
shade,  tended  in  the  same  direction.  He  declared 
without  reserve  that  it  was  a good  and  noble 
thing  for  a man  not  to  “ touch  a woman  ” with 
the  touch  even  of  wedded  love  (1  Cor.  vii.  1). 
Himself  leading  a celibate  life,®  he  wished  that 
all  men  could  follow  his  example  (1  Cor.  vii.  7), 
and  laid  down  principles  which,  though  limited 
by  his  reference  to  a “ present  necessity  ” (1  Cor. 
vii.  26),  led  on  almost  inevitably  to  a wider 
generalisation.  If  the  man  or  woman  unmarried 
was  more  free  from  “ care,”  more  able  to  render 
an  undivided  service  to  their  Lord,  it  would  be  a 
legitimate  inference  to  think  of  that  life  as  the 
more  excellent  of  the  two.  The  degree  of  its 
superiority  might  be  exaggerated  at  a later  period, 
but  a higher  excellence  of  some  kind  was  cer- 
tainly implied  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul.  The 
vision  of  the  144,000  in  the  Apocalypse  as  of 
those  who  were  “ virgins,  who  were  not  defiled 
with  women  ” (Rev.  xiv.  4)  seemed  to  carry  the 
recognition  of  that  higher  excellence  into  the 
glorified  life  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

2.  All  this  was,  however,  balanced  by  the 
fullest  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  marriage, 
and  was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
Manichaean  tendencies  which  afterwards  cor- 


* This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question.  It  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a rash  exegesis  which  sees  a 
reference  to  a wife  in  the  “ true  yoke-fellow  ” of  Phil.  iv.  3, 
or  finds,  not  celibacy,  but  married  continence,  in  1 Con 
vii.  7,  8. 
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rupted  it.  The  presence  of  Christ  at  the  mar- 
riage-feast of  Cana  (John  ii.  1),  his  vindication  of 
the  sacredness  of  marriage  against  the  casuistry 
of  the  scribes,  as  resting  on  God’s  primeval  or- 
dinance and  the  laws  of  human  life  (Matt.  xix.  4), 
his  choice  of  Apostles  who  had  wives  (Matt, 
viii.  14),  and  probably  children  (Matt.  xix.  27, 
29),  guarded  against  any  tendency  to  treat  mar- 
riage as  among  the  things  common  and  unclean. 
Nor  was  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  less  clear.  The 
great  casuistic  Epistle  recognises  it  as  a divine 
institution,  makes  all  limitation  on  the  jus  con- 
jugii  but  a temporary  means  to  an  end  beyond 
itself  (1  Cor.  vii.  3-5);  allows  even,  though  not 
approving,  the  marriage  of  widowers  and  widows 
(1  Cor.  vii.  39).  The  duties  of  husbands  and 
wives  are  enforced  on  new  and  more  mystic 
grounds  than  in  the  ethics  of  Judaism  or  Heathen- 
ism (Eph.  v.  22—33).  Their  life,  in  all  its  manifold 
relations,  was  recognised  as  giving  scope  for  the 
development  of  a high  and  noble  form  of  Christian 
holiness  (1  Pet.  v.  1-7).  With  what  might  seem 
an  almost  startling  contrast  to  his  own  example 
St.  Paul  required  the  bishop-presbyter  to  have 
had  the  experience  of  marriage  and  with  at  least 
a preference  for  those  who  had  brought  up 
children  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  4),  and  extended  the  re- 
quirement even  to  the  deacons  of  the  Church 
(1  Tim.  iii.  11,  12).  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  at  least  implied,  perhaps  asserted, 
that  marriage  was,  or  might  be,  “ honourable  in 
all  things  and  the  bed  undefiled  ” (Heb.  xiii.  4). 
“Forbidding  to  marry”  is  classed  by  St.  Paul  as 
one  of  the  “ doctrines  of  devils  ” which  were  to 
be  the  signs  of  the  apostasy  of  the  latter  days 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1). 

3.  The  two  lines  of  thought  thus  traced,  ran 
on  through  the  Church’s  history,  but  in  unequal 
measure.  Gradually  the  teaching  which  St.  Paul 
condemned  mingled  itself  with  his,  and  the  celi- 
bate life  was  exalted  above  that  of  marriage,  not 
only  because  it  brought  with  it  a scope  of  more  un- 
interrupted labour  and  more  entire  consecration, 
but  on  the  ground  that  there  was  in  marriage 
and  its  relations  something  impure  and  defiling. 
In  the  language  of  some  Gnostic  sects,  it  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgus,  the 
; creator  of  the  material  universe  and  of  the 
human  body  as  a part  of  it,  not  to  that  of  the 
higher  Christ-Aeon,  who  was  Lord  of  the  king- 
dom (Tertull.  de  Praescript.  c.  33 ; Irenaeus,  i. 
28 ; Hippolytus,  Pefut.  Omn.  Haer.  i.  16).  First, 
women  [Virgins],  and  then  men,  devoted  them- 
selves to  un wedded  life,  as  offering  a higher  spi- 
rituality. At  first,  indeed,  the  more  prominent 
teachers  kept  within  the  limits  of  Apostolic 
thought.  Hernias  (ii.  4,  4)  almost  reproduced 
the  language  of  St.  Paul.  Ignatius  (Ep.  ad 
Pohjc.  e.  5)  while  introducing  another  thought, 
that  the  life  of  celibacy  is  “ in  honour  of  Our 
Lord’s  flesh,”  .warns  men  against  boasting  of  this, 
and  exalting  themselves  above  others.  Even 
Tertu Ilian,  reproducing  his  own  experience, 
while  declaiming  vehemently  against  second,  or 
against  mixed  marriages,  draws,  with  great  power, 
a picture  of  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of  a mar- 
riage in  which  husband  and  wife  are  both  true 
worshippers  of  Christ  (Ac?.  Uxor.  ii.  8).  Clement 
of  Alexandria  even  ventures  to  depict  the  true 
ideal  Gnostic  as  one  who  marries  and  has  children 
and  so  at  tains  to  a higher  excellence,  because  he 
conquers  more  temptations  than  that  of  the 


celibate  life  ( Strom . vii.  12  p.  741).  There  were 
not  wanting,  however,  signs  of  a tendency  to 
a more  one-sided  development.  Putting  aside 
the  treatise  de  Virginitate  ascribed  to  Clement  of 
Rome,b  as  probably  one  of  the  many  spurious 
writings  for  which  the  authority  of  his  name  was 
claimed,  and  belonging  to  the  3rd  century  rather 
than  the  1st,  there  remain  the  facts  (1)  that, 
outside  the  Church,  Tatian  and  the  Encratites 
developed  their  rigorous  Asceticism  into  a total 
abstinence  from,  and  condemnation  of,  marriage ; 
(2)  that  Athenagoras  ( Legat . c.  33),  while  not 
condemning  it,  speaks  of  many  men  or  women 
as  “ growing  old  unmarried,  in  the  hope  of  living 
in  closer  communion  with  God,”  and  passes 
sentence  upon  second  marriage  as  being  no  better 
than  a “ decent  adultery  ” ; (3)  that  Justin  con- 
firms at  once  his  statement  and  his  opinion  ( Apol . i. 
15) ; (4)  that  Origen  claims  a special  glory  in  the 
world  to  come  for  those  that  have  chosen  the  life 
of  consecrated  celibacy  ( Horn . xix.  in  Jerem.  4), 
and  gave  a terrible  proof  in  his  own  self-mutila- 
tion of  the  excesses  to  which  a literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mysterious  words  of  Matt.  xix.  12 
might  lead.  Many  bye-currents  of  theological 
thought  and  feeling  tended  to  swell  the  stream. 
The  influence  of  Eastern  Dualism,  the  assimilation 
by  the  Church  of  the  feeling,  if  not  of  the  dogma, 
which  culminated  in  Manichaeism,  the  growing 
honour  for  the  mother  of  the  Lord  as  the  Ever- 
virgin,  the  deepening  sense  of  the  awfulness  of 
the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  domestic  ties  in  times  of  persecution, 
perhaps  also  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
purity  of  married  life  in  the  midst  of  the  fathom- 
less social  corruption  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire® — all  these  led  men  to  take  what  seemed 
to  them  at  once  the  easier  and  the  shorter  road 
to  the  higher  blessedness  of  heaven.  As  the 
monastic  life  spread,  those  who  embraced  it 
thought  of  themselves,  and  were  looked  upon  by 
others,  as  being  already  “as  the  angels  in  heaven.” 
The  praises  of  the  virgin-state  became  a common 
topic  for  the  rhetoric  of  sermons  and  treatises; 
and  the  dialogue  of  Methodius  of  Tyre  ( Convivium 
decern  Virginumj  is  probably  far  from  being  an 
exaggerated  specimen  of  its  class. 

Through  all  this,  however,  strong  as  might 
oe  the  influence  of  dogma  or  of  feeling,  the  ques- 
tion, as  regards  the  lay-members  of  the  Church, 
was  left  as  St.  Paul  had  left  it,  as  a matter  for  each 
man’s  conscience.  The  common  sense  of  Christian 
writers  led  them  to  see  the  absurdity  of  a rule 
of  life  which  would  have  led  rapidly  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Christian  society  : their  reverence 
made  them  shrink  from  condemning  what  had 
been  from  the  first  a divine  ordinance  and  had 
now  become  the  symbol  of  the  mystic  union 
between  Christ  and  his  Church.  There  was  no 
attempt  so  far  to  enforce  the  higher  life  by 
any  legislation.*1  Even  second  marriages,  though 


b The  authenticity  of  the  treatise  has  been  defended  by 
Roman  Catholic  theologians.  An  English  translation  has 
been  published  in  Clark’s  Ante-Nicene  Library. 

c Comp,  the  picture  drawn  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
( Paedagog . iii.  2,  3),  as  shewing  what  was  possible  even 
among  those  who  were  nominally  Christians. 

<i  a solitary  exception  is  found  in  the  correspondence 
between  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and  Pinytus  of  Gnossus 
in  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iv.  23).  The  latter,  it  would  seem,  had 
tried  to  enforce  celibacy  among  those  committed  to  his 
care.  The  former  warns  him  against  rashly  placing  on 
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condemned  hy  the  more  rigorous  moralists,  were 
not  forbidden.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
clergy.  The  feeling  that  they  were  bound  to 
exhibit  what  men  looked  on  as  the  higher  pat- 
tern of  holiness  gained  strength  in  proportion  as 
that  pattern  was  more  and  more  removed  from 
their  common  life.  The  passage  already  referred 
to  in  Ignatius  (Ep.  ad  Polyc.  c.  5)  shews  that 
even  then  there  were  laymen  who,  because  they 
were  celibates,  looked  down  superciliously  on 
bishops  who  continued,  after  their  appointment, 
to  cohabit  with  their  wives. 

The  practice  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
centuries  has  hardly  been  fairly  dealt  with  bv 
Protestant  controversialists.  It  is  easy  to  point 
to  the  examples  of  married  apostles,  of  bishops 
and  presbyters,  who  had  wives  and  to  whom 
children  were  born  long  after  their  ordination,' 
and  these  prove,  of  course,  that  marriage  was  not 
looked  on  as  incompatible  by  the  Church’s  law 
with  ministerial  duties.  But  it  is  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  point  to  one  instance  in  which 
the  marriage  was  contracted  after  ordination.* 
The  unwritten  law  of  the  ancient  Church  was 
indeed  like  that  of  the  Greek  Church  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Marriage  was  permitted  in  the  clergy, 
but,  as  such,  they  were  not  allowed  to  marry. 
There  were  obviously  many  reasons  for  a rube 
which,  at  first  sight,  appears  illogical  and  incon- 
sistent. It  carried  into  practice  the  principle  that 
a man  should  abide  in  the  state  in  which  asacred 
vocation  had  found  him  (1  Cor.  vii.).  It  fulfilled 
the  condition  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  that  the 
bishop-presbyter  was  to  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,  and  yet  guarded  against  the  risk,  so  immi- 
nent in  all  religious  sects,  of  priestly  influence 
being  exercised  to  secure  a wealthy  marriage. 
It  allowed  the  holiness  of  married  life,  yet  tacitly 
implied  the  higher  excellence  of  the  celibate. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  3rd  century  the  prin- 
ciple was  formulated  into  a law,  and  both  the 
so-called  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  25)  and  Consti- 
tutions (vi.  17)  rule  that  only  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy,  sub-deacons,  readers,  singers,  door- 
keepers, and  the  like,  might  marry  after  their 
appointment  to  their  office.  Those  who  disre- 
garded the  law,  and  the  offenders  were  numerous 
enough  to  call  for  special  legislation,  were  to  be 
punished  by  deposition  (Cone.  Neo-Caesar,  c.  1). 
Another  council,  held  about  the  same  time  (A.n. 
314)  at  Ancyra,  made  a special  exception  (c.  10) 
in  favour  of  deacons  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
ordination,  gave  notice  to  the  ordaining  bishop 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  remain  single.  If 
they  did  not  give  notice,  and  yet  married,  they 
were  to  lose  their  office. 

The  growing  feeling  that  celibacy  was  a higher 
state  than  marriage  affected  before  long  what  has 
been  just  described  as  the  law  of  the  Church  for 
the  first  three  centuries.  The  married  clergy 
might  from  various  motives,  genuine  or  affected 

their  shoulders  a burden  which  they  could  not  bear.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  rule  would  be  applied  with  greater 
stringency  to  the  clergy,  who  were  more  immediately 
under  him. 

e One  striking  example  is  found  in  the  history  of 
No  vat  us,  who,  being  a priest,  is  charged  by  Cyprian 
{‘Epist.  49)  with  having  so  ill-treated  bis  wife  th.it  she 
miscarried. 

f liefele,  a singularly  fair  and  accurate  writer,  says 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  example  of  such  a marriage 
(Bcitraye,  i.  p.  123). 


aspirations  after  greater  purity,  desire  to  be  free 
from  what  they  had  come  to  regard  as  an  impe- 
diment to  attaining  it.  The  penalty  of  deposition 
pronounced  by  the  Apostolic  Canons  (c.  G)  on  any 
bishop,  presbvter,  or  deacon  who  separated  him- 
self from  his  wife  “under  the  pretence  of  piety,” 
shows  that  so  far  the  Church  was  determined  to 
maintain  the  validity  of  the  contract  as  still 
binding. 

A more  difficult  question,  however,  presented 
itself.  Admitting  that  the  contract  was  not  to 
be  dissolved,  on  what  footing  was.it  to  continue? 
The  rigorous  asceticism  of  the  time  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  answer  the  question  by  affirming  that 
the  husband  and  wife  were  to  live  together  as 
brother  and  sister,  that  any  other  intercourse 
was  incompatible  with  the  life  of  prater,  and 
profaned  the  holiness  of  the  altar.  The  Council  of 
Elvira  (a.d.  305),  representing  the  more  excited 
feelings  that  had  been  roused  by  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  made  the  first  attempt  to  enforce 
on  the  clergy  by  law,  and  under  pain  of  deposition 
(c.  33),  what  had  probably  been  often  admired 
as  a voluntary  act  of  self-control.  The  Council 
of  Nicaea  was  only  saved  from  adopting  a like 
decree  as  a law  for  the  whole  Church  by  the 
protest  of  Paphnutius,  a confessor-bishop  from 
the  Upper  Thebaid,  who,  though  himself  a celibate 
all  his  life,  appeared  as  the  advocate  at  once  of 
the  older  law  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  married 
life  as  compatible  with  holiness  (Sozom.  H.  E.  l. 
23 ; Socrat.  H.  E.  i.  1 1 ).& 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  over  and  above 
the  ascetic  view  which  looked  on  marriage  as 
impure,  there  was  also  a strong  sense  of  some 
I of  the  inconveniences  connected  with  a marrie  i 
clergy.  The  wives  of  bishops  took  too  much  upon 
them,  spoke  and  wrote  as  in  their  husbands’  name 
even  without  their  authority,  and  interfered  with 
the  discipline  of  the  diocese.  It  is  significant 
that  the  same  council  which  took  the  lead  in 
condemning  the  cohabitation  of  bishops,  priests, 
j or  deacons  with  their  wives,  should  have,  as  its 
j last  canon,  one  directed  against  the  practice. 

appai’ently  common,  of  women  l'eceiving  or 
' giving  literae  pacificae  in  their  own  name 
j (C.  Elib.  c.  81). 

The  contrast  between  the  decides  of  the  Nicene 
! Council  and  that  of  Elvira  on  this  matter  shows 
j the  existence  of  opposite  tendencies  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Chinstendom,  and  from  this  point 
| the  divergence,  first  in  feeling  and  afterwards  in 
legislation,  becomes  more  marked.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  trace  the  paths  taken  by  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Chiustendom  sepai’ately.  The 
J Council  of  Gangra  was,  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
the  representative  of  a healthier  and  moi-e  human 
feeling.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  had  taught 
men  to  look  on  marriage  as  incompatible  with 
holiness,  on  the  ministrations  of  married  priests 
as  worthless,  and  his  followers  accordingly  held 
i aloof  from  them.  The  Council  did  not  hesitate 
to  pass  a solemn  anathema  on  those  who  thus 
acted.  (C.  Gangr.  c.  4.)  The  more  ascetic  view, 
, however,  gained  gi‘ound  in  Macedonia,  Thessaly, 
1 and  Achaia,  and  the  man  who  was  most  urgent 

g The  narrative  has  been  called  in  question  by  Ba- 
j ronius  and  other  Romi.^h  writers  on  this  ground,  that 
Socrates  was  biassed  by  his  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
Novatians,  who  allowed  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  but 
| is  defended  by  Hefele  ( Beitrdye , i.  129). 
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in  pressing  it  was  the  Heliodorus,  then  bishop 
of  Tricca,  who,  in  earlier  life,  had  written  the 
sensuous,  erotic  romance  of  the  Aethiopica  (Socr. 
H.  E.  v.  22).  This  is  one  of  the  instances,  how- 
ever, in  whioh  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  and 
the  general  practice  of  the  Eastern  Church  was 
not  affected  by  the  rigorous  asceticism  of  its 
European  provinces.  Even  bishops  had  children 
born  to  them  after  their  consecration.  This, 
however,  was  in  its  turn  opposed  to  the  domi- 
nant practice,  and  the  fact  that  Synesius  (a.d.  410) 
refused  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Ptolemais  unless 
he  was  allowed  to  continue  to  cohabit  with  his 
wife,  shews  that  a dispensation  was  necessary, 
and  that  he  too  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
practice.  It  came  accordingly  to  be  the  rule  of 
the  Eastern  Church  that  men  who  were  married 
before  their  ordination  might  continue,  without 
blame,  to  live  with  their  wives,  but  that  a higher 
standard  of  self-devotion  was  demanded  of  bishops, 
first  by  public  opinion  and  afterwards  by  eccle- 
siastical and  even  civil  legislation.  The  feeling 
found  a formal  expression  in  the  Council  in  Trullo, 
which  sanctioned  cohabitation  in  the  case  of  sub- 
deacons, deacons,  and  priests  (c.  13)  married  be- 
fore ordination,  but  ordered  the  wife  of  a bishop 
to  retire  to  a convent  or  to  become  a deaconess 
(c.  48).h  Those  who  had  married  after  their 
ordination  were  however  to  be  suspended,  and  in 
future  absolutely  deposed  (c.  36).  The  strong 
protest  in  c.  33  against  the  growth  of  a Levi- 
tical  hereditary  priesthood  in  Armenia  may 
indicate  one  of  the  elements  at  work  in  bring- 
ing about  the  more  stringent  enforcement  of 
celibacy.  Even  the  former  were  subject  to  re- 
strictions analogous  to  those  which  governed  the 
ministrations  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  contract  marriage  after  their  ordi- 
nation, the  rule  being  based  on  the  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Ancyra  already  referred  to,  but  ex- 
cluding the  power  which  that  conceded  of  giving 
notice  of  the  intention  to  marry,  at  the  time  of 
ordination.  The  Theodosian  Code  ( De  Episcop. 
14,  2)  enforced  the  same  rule,  and  children  born 
of  marriages  so  contracted  were  to  be  treated  as 
illegitimate  (Cod.  Theod.  de  bonis  cleric .,  Jus- 
tinian. Novell,  v.  c.  8).  The  Emperor  Leo  the 
Wise  (a.d.  886-911)  confirmed  the  Trullan  canon, 
with  a modification  tending  towards  leniency. 
Clergy  who  so  married  were  not  to  be  reduced  as 
before  to  lay  communion,  but  were  simply  de- 
graded to  a lower  order  and  shut  out  from  strictly 
priestly  functions.  The  results  of  this  compro- 
mising legislation  were  probably  then,  as  they 
are  now,  (1)  that  nearly  all  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  married  before  they  were  admitted  to 
the  diaconate , (2)  that  they  continued  to  live 
with  their  wives,  but  did  not  marry  again,  if  they 
were  left  widowers  ; and  (3)  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  secular  clergy  being  thus  ineligible  for 
the  episcopate,  the  bishops  were  mostly  chosen 
from  among  the  monks. 

[It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Nestorians 
till  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  relaxed  consi- 
derably the  rules  of  the  Trullan  Council,  and 
that  the  Monophysite  Abyssinians  allowed  their 
bishops  to  retain  their  wives  and  live  with  them. 


h The  Council,  however,  recognized,  while  it  deplored, 
the  fact  that  bishops  continued  to  live  with  their  wives  in 
Africa,  Libya,  and  elsewhere  (c.  12).  It  forbade  the  scandal 
for  the  future,  and  punished  offenders  with  deposition. 


Zacharias,  Nuova  Giustificazione  del  Celibato 
Sacro,  pp.  129,  130.]  [I.  G.  S.] 

It  remains  to  trace  the  progress  of  a more 
stringent  and  “ thorough  ” policy  in  the  Churches 
of  the  West.  The  principle  asserted  at  Elvira 
extended  to  Western  Africa,  and  was  carried  fur- 
ther in  application.  Not  only  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  but  those  of  a lower  grade  who 
ministered  at  the  altar  were  to  lead  a celibate 
life  (2  C.  Carth.  c.  2).  It  was  assumed  as  an 
axiom  that  the  intercourse  of  married  life  was 
incompatible  with  prayer  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
altar,  and  as  the  priest  ought  always  to  pray,  and 
daily  to  offer  that  sacrifice,  he  must  of  necessity 
abstain  altogether  (Hieron.  Contr.  Jovinian.  i.  34). 
The  bishops  of  Rome  used  their  authority  in  the 
same  direction.  Siricius,  in  the  first  authentic  De- 
cretal (a.d.  385),  addressed  to  Himerius,  bishop 
of  Tarragona,  forbade  absolutely  the  marriage  of 
presbyters  and  deacons.  Innocent  I.  (A.D.  405)  in 
two  Decretals  addressed  to  Victricius,  bishop  of 
Rouen,  and  Exsuperius  of  Toulouse,  enforced  the 
prohibition  under  pain  of  degradation  ( Corp . Juris 
Can.  c.  4,  5,  and  6 Dist.  31).  Leo  I.  (a.d.  443)  tided 
to  unite  the  obligation  of  the.  marriage  vow  and 
the  purity  of  the  consecrated  life  by  allowing 
those  who  were  already  married  to  continue  to 
live  with  their  wives,  but  “ habere  quasi  non  ha- 
beant  . . . quo  et  salva  sit  charitas  connubi- 

orum  et  cessent  opera  nuptiarum  n (Epist.  167  ad 
Eusticum).  If  this  law  were  not  kept,  they  were 
to  be  subject  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  excommu- 
nication. So  in  like  manner  the  1st  Council  of 
Toledo  (c.  1)  forbade  the  promotion  of  deacons  or 
presbyters  “ qui  incontinenter  cum  suis  uxoribus 
vixerint”  to  a higher  grade.  So  also  the  1st 
Council  of  Orange  (can.  22,  23,  24)  forbade  the 
ordination  of  deacons  unless  they  make  a vow  of 
chastity,  and  punishes  subsequent  cohabitation 
with  deprivation.  The  1st  Council  of  Tours,  as  if 
afraid  of' the  consequences  of  this  extreme  rigour, 
reduced  the  penalty  to  the  suspension  of  those 
who  were  already  priests  from  priestly  functions, 
and,  in  the  case  of  others,  excluded  them  from 
any  higher  grade  than  that  which  they  already 
occupied  (1C.  Turon.  c.  1,  2),  but  allowed  both  to 
partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  The  sub- 
deacons, perhaps  as  finding  less  compensation  in 
the  respect  of  the  people  and  in  the  nature  of 
their  work,  held  out  longer  than  those  of  higher 
grade.  The  yoke  was,  however,  pressed  on  them 
too  by  Leo  (Epist.  34  to  Leo  of  Catania ) and 
Gregory  the  Great  (Corpus  Juris  Can.  c.  14,  Dist. 
31),  and  Spain  still  kept  its  old  pre-eminence  in 
ascetic  rigour.  The  8th  Council  of  Toledo  (c.  6), 
a.d.  653,  condemned  both  the  marriage  of  sub- 
deacons after  their  ordination,  and  continued  co- 
habitation if  they  were  married  before.  Their 
work  as  bearing  the  vessels  of  the  altar  required 
that  they  should  keep  themselves  free  from  the 
pollution  which  was  inseparable  from  that  union. 
Offenders  were  to  be  sentenced  to  something  like 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  a monastery.  The 
9th  Council  (c.  10),  A.D.  659,  described  every  such 
union,  from  bishops  to  sub-deacons,  as  a “ con- 
nubium  detestandum,”  and  their  issue  were  not 
only  treated  as  illegitimate  and  excluded  from  all 
rights  of  inheritance,  but  treated  as  slaves  “jure 
perenni  ” of  the  Church  against  which  their 
fathers  had  offended.  It  is  melancholy,  but  in- 
structive, to  find  another  Council  of  the  same 
Church,  seventy-two  years  later  (a.d.  731),  com- 
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pelled  to  pass  canons  on  the  one  hand  against  the 
spread  of  unnatural  crime  among  the  clergy, 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  deposition  and  exile 
on  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  who  were 
guilty  of  it,  and,  on  the  other,  against  the 
attempts  at  suicide  which  were  becoming  fre- 
quent among  those  who  had  been  subjected  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  with  its  censures 
and  its  penances  (16  G.  To/et.  c.  3 and  4). 
Stephen  IV.  (a.d.  769)  enforced  the  rule  of  the 
Western  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Eastern 
Church  ( Corpus  Juris  Can.  c.  14,  Dist.  31). 

[The  contrast  between  Eastern  and  Western 
feeling  is  shown  singularly  enough  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  guilt  of  clerical  marriage 
and  fornication.  The  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea 
(c.  1)  punishes  the  latter  with  greater  severity 
than  the  former.  That  of  Orleans  (c.  1)  calmly 
puts  the  two  on  the  same  level,  “ si  quis  pellici 
vel  uxori  se  jungat.”]  [I.  G.  S.] 

One  marked  exception  has  to  be  noted  to  the 
general  prevalence  of  this  rigour.  The  Church 
of  Milan,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  maintained 
its  independence  of  Rome,  and,  resting  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ambrose,  was  content  with  the  Eastern 
rule  of  monogamy,  and  applied  it  even  to  its 
own  archbishops.  “ The  practice  of  marriage 
was  all  but  universal  among  the  Lombard  clergy. 
They  were  publicly,  legally  married,  as  were  the 
laity  of  Milan  ” (Milman’s  Latin  Christianit  /, 
b.  vi.  c.  3).*  The  practice  against  which  Peter 
Damiani  raved  in  the  11  th  century  was  clearly 
of  long  standing,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
bore  its  fruit  in  the  high  repute,  the  thorough 
organization,  which  made  the  Milanese  clergy 
famous  through  all  Italy. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  work 
to  carry  on  the  history  further.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  shew  that  when  Hildebrand  entered 
on  his  crusade  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
he  was  simply  acting  on  and  enforcing  what  had 
for  about  seven  centuries  been  the  dominant  rule 
of  the  church.  The  confusions  of  the  period  that 
preceded  this  had  relaxed  the  discipline,  but  the 
law  of  the  Church  remained  unaltered.  The  ex- 
ceptional freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  Milan 
would  but  make  one  who  strove  after  the  unity 
of  a theocracy  more  zealous  to  put  a stop  to 
what  he  regarded  as  at  once  a defilement  of 
the  sacred  office  and  a rebellion  against  divine 
authority. 

[Obviously  this  rapid  and  yet  gradual  deve- 
lopment which  has  been  traced  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy was  very  largely,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  the 
influence  of  monasticism.  Celibacy  becomes,  step 
by  step,  compulsory  on  all  the  clergy,  while  the 
monastic  obligation  is  rivetted  more  and  more 
tightly  by  an  irrevocable  vow.  In  the  monk 
celibacy  was,  as  has  been  indicated,  an  aspiration 
after  superhuman  holiness,  intensified  by  that 
feeling  of  despair  with  which  he  was  apt  to 
regard  the  world  around  him,  and  its  apparently 
hopeless  state  of  corruption ; and  in  subtle  com- 
bination with  motives  of  this  kind  was  the  han- 
kering after  wonder  and  veneration.  In  every 


* The  passages  from  Ambrose  have  been  much  tam- 
pered with,  and  the  text  is  doubtful.  '*  Monogamia  sacer- 
dotum  ” and  “ castimonia  ” present  themselves  as  various 
readiugs.  One  text  permits,  another  prohibits,  coha- 
bitation after  marriage.  See  the  discussion  in  Milman’s 
note,  l.  c. 


way  the  example  of  the  mouks  told  powerfully 
on  the  clergy.  The  more  devout  longed  to  attain 
the  monk’s  moral  impassibility ; lower  natures 
were  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  for 
themselves  the  monks’  commanding  position. 
Thus  the  rivalry,  which  never  ceased,  between 
the  regular  and  the  secular  clergy,  made  the 
clergy  generally  more  willing  to  accept  the  hard 
conditions  exacted  of  them  by  the  policy  of  their 
rulers.  So  at  least  it  was  in  Western  Christen- 
dom. In  the  East  there  was  a more  complete 
severance  between  the  monks  and  the  secular 
clergy,  the  former  being  debarred  more  closely 
from  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  the  latter 
acquiescing  in  what  was  for  them  ecclesiastically 
a lower  standing.]  [I.  G.  S.] 

It  is  obvious  that  just  in  proportion  to  the 
stringency  with  which  the  law  of  celibacy  was 
carried  into  effect  were  its  evils  likely  to  shew 
themselves.  One — and  that  for  a time  a very 
formidable  one — will  form  the  subject  of  a sepa- 
rate article.  If  men  had  not  wives,  while  the 
habits  of  society  ma  le  them  dependent  on  the  do- 
mestic services  of  women,  they  must  have  house- 
keepers. The  very  idealism  of  purity  which  held 
that  husband  and  wife  might  live  together  as 
brother  and  sister,  seemed  to  imply  that  any  man 
and  any  woman  might  live  together  on  the  same 
footing  without  risk  or  scandal.  The  scandal 
came,  however,  fast  enough — and  the  Suu-ixtuo- 
DUCTAE  or  Sovettra/fTot  came  to  occupy  a very 
prominent  position  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Church.  [E.  H.  ?.] 

[See,  further,  Alteserrae,  Asceticon  vel  Origo 
Eci  Monjsticae,  Par.  1674;  S.  Bonaveuturae, 
Sentent.  iv.  xxxvii.  Opp.  Yenet.  1751  ; Hallier, 
Dc  Sacr.  Elect,  et  Ordinat.  v.  i.  10,  Paris,  1536; 
Gerson,  Dialogus  sup.  Coelibatu,  Opp.  ii.  p.  617, 
Antverp.  1606;  Ferraris,  Bibliotheca , s.  vv.  Cle- 
ricus,  Conjuges,  Yenet.  1778;  Launoy,  Impedi- 
ment. Ordin.  Opp.  I.  ii.  p.  742,  Colon.  1731  ; 
Schramm, _ Compend.  Thcolog.  iii.  p.  694,  Augs- 
burg, 1768  ; Bingham,  Origines  Eccles.  VII.  iv. 
Lond.  1727  ; Concina,  De  Coelibatu , Romae,  1755  ; 
Paleotimo,  De  Coelib  du,  Summa  Orig.  Eccles. 
Venet.  1766  ; Mich,  de  Medina,  De  Sacr.  Horn. 
Continentid,  Yen.  1568;  Campegius,  De  Coelib. 
Sacerdotum.  Yen.  1554;  G.  Callixtus,  De  Conjuj. 
Cleric.  Helmstadt,  1631 ; Osiander,  Exam  Coelib. 
Cleric.  Tubingen,  1664  ; H.  C.  Lea,  Historg  of 
Christian  Celibacy , Philadelphia,  1 867.]  [I.  G.  S.] 

CELLA  or  CELLA  MEMORIAE,  a small 
memorial  chapel  erected  in  a sepulchral  area 
over  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  in  which  at  stated 
times,  especially  the  anniversary  of  his  decease, 
his  friends  and  dependents  assembled  to  celebrate 
an  agape,  and  partake  of  a banquet  in  his  honour. 
These  were  often  built  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
and  were  then  known  as  Martyria,  Memoriae 
Marty  rum,  C ncilia  M I'tyrum , and  Con'cssiones. 
Sepulchral  buildings  of  this  character  were  com- 
mon both  to  heathens  and  Christians.  Indeed 
here,  as  in  so  much  else,  Christianity  simply  in- 
herited existing  customs,  purged  them  of  licen- 
tious or  idolatrous  taint,  and  adopted  them  as 
their  own.  Thus  heathen  and  Christian  monu- 
ments mutually  throw  light  on  one  another.  A 
Christian  inscription,  recording  the  formation  of 
an  area  and  the  construction  of  a cella , is  given 
in  the  article  Cemeterv. 

Directions  for  the  erection  of  a building  bearing 
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the  same  title,  and  devoted  to  a similar  purpose 
by  a pagan,  are  given  in  a very  curious  will, 
once  engraved  on  a tomb  at  Langres,  a copy  of 
a portion  of  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
binding  of  a MS.  of  the  10th  century  in  the  Li- 
brary at  Basle.  The  will  is  printed  by  De  Rossi 
in  the  Bulleltino  di  Arc.  Crist.,  Dec.  1863.  In  it 
we  find  most  particular  directions  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cella  memoriae,  which  the  testator 
had  already  begun,  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
plan  he  left  behind  him.  This  cella  stood  in  the 
centre  of  an  area.  In  front  of  it  was  to  be  erected 
an  altar  of  the  finest  Carrara  marble  in  which  the 
testator’s  ashes  were  to  be  deposited.  The  cella 
itself  was  to  contain  two  statues  of  the  testator, 
one  in  bronze,  one  in  marble.  Provision  was  to 
be  made  for  the  easy  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  cella.  There  was  to  be  an  exedra,  which  was 
to  be  furnished  with  couches  and  benches  pn  the 
days  on  which  the  cella  was  opened.  Coverlets 
( lodices ) and  pillows  ( cervicalia ) to  lay  upon  the 
seats  were  also  to  be  provided,  and  even  gar- 
ments ( abollae  and  tunicae')  for  the  guests  who 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  departed.  Orchards 
and  tanks  (lams')  formed  part  of  the  plan.  It 
was  also  ordered  that  all  the  testator’s  freedmen 
were  to  make  a yearly  contribution  out  of  which 
a feast  was  to  be  provided  on  a certain  day,  and 
partaken  of  on  the  spot.  Additional  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  last-named  provision  by  the 
terms  of  a long  and  curious  inscription  relating 
to  a colle/ium  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  slaves,  of  the  year  A.D.  133.  One 
of  the  regulations  was  that  the  members  of  the 
confraternity  were  to  dine  together  six  times  in 
the  year  (Northcote,  R.  S.  p.  51).  These  cellae 
were  memorial  halls  for  funeral  banquets.  The 
Christians  were  essentially  men  of  their  country 
and  their  age,  following  in  all  things  lawful  the 
customs  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  their  lot 
was  cast.  The  recent  investigations  of  De  Rossi 
do  much  to  dispel  the  idea  of  the  specific  and 
exclusive  character  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Rejecting  the  abuses  arising 
from  the  license  of  pagan  morals,  there  was 
nothing  in  itself  to  take  exception  at  in  the 
funeral  feast.  Indeed  the  primitive  agapae  or 
love-feasts  were  often  nothing  more  than  funeral 
banquets  held  in  cellae  at  the  tombs  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  expenses  of  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
poorer  members,  were  provided  out  of  the  area 
communism  church-chest.  We  are  familiar  with 
pictorial  representations  of  banquets  of  this  na- 
ture derived  from  the  Catacombs.  Bottari  sup- 
plies us  with  two  such  of  remarkable  interest 
from  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Mareellinus  and  Peter 
(Bottari,  Pitture , tom.  ii.  tav.  107,  109,  127), 
and  one  from  St.  Callistus  (ibid.  tom.  iii.  p.  1, 
110, 118).  [Catacombs.]  There  was  a remarkable 
correspondence  between  the  arrangements  of  the 
Christians  and  heathens  in  these  matters.  In 
both  not  only  was  the  cost  of  the  funeral  banquet 
paid  out  of  the  general  fund,  but  suitable  cloth- 
ing was  also  provided  for  those  who  were  present 
at  these  banquets.  In  an  inventory  of  furniture 
confiscated  in  the  Diocletian  pei'secution  in  a house 
where  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
Cirta  in  Numidia,  in  addition  to  chalices  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  lamps,  &c.,  we  find  articles  of 
attire  and  shoes  (tunicae  muliebres  Ixxxii , tunicae 
viriles  xvi,  caligae  viriles  paria  xiii,  calig  te  mnli- 
ebres  paria  xlviij , and  other  entries  of  a similar 


nature.  These  cellae  were  not  only  used  for  the 
funeral  feasts,  which  were  necessarily  infrequent, 
but  also  formed  oratories  to  which  the  faithful 
resorted  at  all  times  to  offer  up  their  devotions 
over  the  remains  of  their  departed  brethren. 
The  name  cella , as  applied  to  such  places  of 
reunion,  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  non- 
subterranean buildings  erected  in  the  funeral 
area,  above  the  grave  of  the  individual  whom  it 
was  desired  to  commemorate.  Chambers  con- 
structed for  this  purpose  in  the  subterranean 
cemeteries  were  known  as  cubicula  [Catacomb]. 
Another  appellation  by  which  they  were  known 
whether  above  ground  or  below,  was  memoriae 
martgrum  or  martyria  until  they  lost  their  pri- 
mitive name  of  cellae,  and  became  known  as 
basilicae  (Hierom.  Ep.  ad  Vigilant.).  In  fact,  the 
magnificent  basilicas  erected  above  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  in  the  age  of  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
by  Constantine  and  other  Christian  emperors, 
were  nothing  more  than  amplifications  of  the 
humble  cellae  or  memoriae  built  in  the  area  of 
the  cemeteries. 

We  know  from  Anastasius  (§  21)  that  many 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  cemeteries  by  the 
direction  of  Pope  Fabianus  (A.D.  238-354),  “mul- 
tas  fabricas  per  coemeteria  fieri  praecepit.” 
These  fubricae  we  may  safely  identify,  with 
Ciampini,  Ansaldi,  De  Rossi,  &c.  with  the  cellae 
memoriae  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
“ They  were  probably  little  oratories  constructed 
either  for  purposes  of  worship,  or  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  agap  te,  or  of  mere  guardianship  of 
the  tombs  according  to  the  common  practice 
of  the  Romans  ” (Northcote,  R.  S.  p.  86).  The 
peace  which  the  Church  had  at  this  time  enjoyed 
for  nearly  50  years  would  have  encouraged  the 
erection  of  such  buildings,  and  rendered  the  use 
of  them  free  from  apprehension. 

Cella  and  cellula  were  employed  at  a later  time 
for  sepulchral  chapels  built  along  the  side  walls 
of  a church.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Pauli- 
nus  ofNola,  in  whose  writings  such  chapels  are 
more  frequently  termed  mbicula.  [Cubiculum.] 

An  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  a monastic  cell  is  given  by  Combefis,  De 
Templo  S.  Sophiae  p.  260,  bedorai  rep  K\ppcp  ical 
/ceAAia  els  t a tt epit  Kara  ryv  Ta^iv  avreou. 

[E.  V.] 

CELLERARIUS,  Cellarius,  KeWapios,  /ceA- 
XapLTTjs.  One  of  the  highest  officials  in  a monas- 
tery. As  the  prior  was  next  to  the  abbat  in 
spiritual  things,  so  the  Cellerarius,  under  the 
abbat,  had  the  management  and  control  of  all 
the  secular  affairs.  He  was  sometimes  called 
oeconomus  (oiKovdyos),  dispensator  or  procurator. 
According  to  most  commentators  on  the  Bene- 
dictine Rule  he  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  abbat 
with  consent  of  the  seniors,  and  was  to  hold 
office  for  one  year  or  more  (Reg.  S.  Bened.  c.  31, 
cf.  Concord.  Regul.  c.  40).  [I.  G.  S.] 

CELLITAE,  KeAA idrai.  A class  of  monks, 
midway  between  hermits  and  coenobites.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  were  the  anchorites,  avax^p^xai, 
so  called  because  they  withdrew  or  retired  from 
the  coenobia,  wherein  the  monks  dwelt  together, 
to  small  cells  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  On 
festivals  they  repaired  to  the  church  of  the 
monastery,  and  thus,  being  still  semi-attached 
to  the  community,  they  differed  from  the  her- 
mits, epr/piTai,  who  were  independent  of  control 
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(Suio.  Thes.  s.  v.).  As  preferring  the  more 
complete  privacy  and  quiet  of  these  cells  to 
living  in  common,  they  were  sometimes  called 
hesychastae,  rjO'vxacrTal,  and  their  cells  ytrvxa- 
(TTTipla  (Bingh.  Orij.  VII.  ii.  14.;  Justin.  Novell. 
v.  3).a 

The  word  “ cella,”  kcWIov,  originally  meaning 
the  cave,  den,  or  separate  cell  of  each  recluse 
(Soz.  H.  E.  vi.  31 ; Greg.  Dial.  ii.  34), b soon 
came  to  be  applied  to  their  collective  dwelling- 
place  ; in  this  resembling  the  term  monasterium, 
which  signified  at  first  a hermit’s  solitary  abode, 
and  subsequently  the  abode  of  several  monks 
together.  “Celia,”  in  its  later  use,  was  applied 
even  to  larger  monasteries  (Mab.  Ann.  v.  7); 
but  usually  to  the  offshoots  or  dependencies  of 
the  old  foundation  (Du  Cange,  s.  v.)  “Celiula” 
is  used  for  a monastery  by  Gregory  of  Tours 
{Fist-  vi.  8,  29,  &c.).  In  the  Rule  of  St.  Fruc- 
tuosus  “cella”  stands  for  the  “black-hole,”  the 
place  of  solitary  confinement  for  offenders  against 
the  discipline  (Mab.  Ann.  xiii.  41).  The  Regula 
Agaunensis  forbad  separate  cells  for  the  monks ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  prohibition  refers 
to  cells  within  the  walls  or  to  the  cells  outside 
of  the  “ cellitae.” 

Cassian,  in  his  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  monks  in  Egypt,  condemns  the  “ Sarabaitae,” 
who  dwelt  together  in  small  groups  of  cells 
without  rule  or  superior  (Cass.  Coll,  xviii.  17). 
The  same  distrust  of  what  inevitably  tended  to 
disorder  and  licence  is  shown  in  the  decrees  of 
Western  Councils  (e.  g.  Concc.  Aurel.  I.  c.  22 ; 
Agath.  c.  38).  But  the  cells  of  the  “ Cellitae,” 
properly  so  called,  resembled  rather  a “ Laura  ” 
iu  Egypt  and  Palestine,  each  Laura  being  a 
quasi  coenobitic  cluster  of  cells,  forming  a com- 
munity to  which,  in  the  earlier  days  of  monachism, 
the  abbat’s  will  was  in  place  of  a written  rule. 
The  first  of  these  “ Lauras  ” is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Chariton,  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century,  near  the  Dead  Sea  (Bulteau,  Hist. 
Mon.  <f  Orient.  282).  Other  famous  lauras  were 
those  of  St.  Euthymius,  near  Jerusalem,  in  the 
next  century,  and  of  St.  Sabas,  near  the  Jordan ; 
to  the  former  only  grown  men  were  admitted,  to 
the  latter  only  boys  (Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordr. 
Mon.  Dissert.  Prelim.  § 5). 

The  motive  for  withdrawing  from  a monas- 
tery to  one  of  those  little  cells  clustering  round 
it  was,  apparently,  a desire  in  some  cases  of  soli- 
tude, in  others  of  a less  austere  mode  of  life. 
Each  cell  had  a small  garden  or  vineyard,  in 
which  the  monk  could  occupy  himself  at  pleasure 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.).  But  sometimes  the  “Cellita” 
was  a monk  with  aspirations  after  more  than 
ordinary  self-denial.  Thus  it  was  a custom  at 
Vienna,  in  the  6th  century,  for  some  monk,  se- 
lected as  pre-eminent  in  sanctity,  to  be  immured 
in  a solitary  cell,  as  an  intercessor  for  the  people 
(Mab.  Ann.  iv.  44,  ef.  vii.  57). 

A strict  rule  for  “ Cellitae  ” was  drawn  up  in 
the  9th  century  by  Grimlac.  Their  cells  were 
to  be  near  the  monastery,  either  standing  apart 
one  from  another  or  communicating  only  by  a 
window.  The  cellitae  were  to  be  supported  by 


a KeAAuijTTjs  also  meant  an  imperial  chamberlain  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople. 

*>  “ Ad  nropriam  cellam  revertisset”  is  taken  by  some 
cornin'  ntators  as  referring  to  a convent  of  nuns  already 
founded  by  S‘»-  Scholastica  (Greg.  Dial,  ii,  34). 


their  own  work  or  by  alms  : they  might  be  either 
clergy  or  laymen.  If  professed  monks,  thoy 
were  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  order;  if  not,  a 
cape  as  a badge.  None  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  “ Cellitae  ” except  by  the  bishop  or  the 
abbat,  nor  without  a noviciate.  They  were  to 
have  their  own  chapel  for  mass ; and  a window 
in  the  wall  of  the  church,  through  which  they 
might  “assist”  at  the  services,  and  receive  the 
confessions  of  penitents.  A seal  was  to  be  set 
by  the  bishop  on  the  door  of  each  cell,  never  to 
be  broken,  except  in  urgent  sickness  for  the 
necessary  medical  and  spiritual  comfort  (Helyot, 
Diss.  Fret.  § 5 ; Bulteau,  Hist.  deC  Or dre  S.  B.  I. 
ii.  21). 

The  term  cellulanus  has  been  supposed  equiva- 
lent to  cellita.  It  is  used  by  Sidonius  Apolli- 
nans  for  the  Lerinensian  monks  (IX.  Ep.  3,  ad 
Faust.').  According  to  Du  Cange  it  sometimes 
means  a monk  sharing  the  same  cell  with 
another.  [I.  G.  S.] 

CELSUS.  (1)  Child-martyr  at  Antioch  un- 
der Diocletian,  is  commemorated  Jan.  9 {Mart. 
Bom.  Vet .,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  with  Nazarius  at  Milan,  June  12 
{Mart.  Usuardi). 

The  Mart.  Bom.  Vet.  places  the  invention  of 
the  relics  of  these  saints  on  this  day,  the  mar- 
tyrdom on  July  28.  The  Cal.  Byzant.  comme 
morates  them  on  Oct.  14.  [C.] 

CEMETERY  {KomyTripiov,  Coemeterium). 
In  the  familiar  term  cemetery  we  have  an  ex- 
ample-one among  many — of  a new  and  nobler 
meaning  being  breathed  by  Christianity  into  a 
word  already  familiar  to  heathen  antiquity.  Al- 
ready employed  in  its  natural  sense  of  a “ sleep- 
ing place  ” (Dosid.  apud  Athenaeum,  143,  C.),  it 
became  limited  in  the  language  of  Christians  to 
the  places  where  their  brethren  who  had  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  were  reposing  until  the  morning 
of  the  Resurrection.  Death,  through  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  had  changed  its  nature 
and  its  name.  “ In  Christianis,”  writes  St.  Je- 
rome, Ep.  29,  “mors  non  est  mors,  sed  dorrnitio 
et  somnus  appellatur.”  “ Mortuos  consuevit 
dicere  dormientes  quia  evigilatui’os,  id  est  resur- 
recturos  vult  intelligi”  (Aug.  Bs.  in  Fs.  lxxxvii.). 
And  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  the  departed 
were  deposited  also  changed  its  designation  and 
received  a new  and  significant  title.  The  faithful 
looked  on  it  as  a KoipTirrjpiop,  “ a sleeping-place  ;” 
the  name  being,  as  St.  Chrysostom  says,  a per- 
petual evidence  that  those  who  were  laid  there 
were  not  dead  but  sleeping  : bid  rovro  ahrbs 
6 t ottos  KoifXT)T‘f}piov  uvopaarai  'Iva  pddrjs  8 ti 
ol  TeXtvTT) ndres  Kal  ivravda  Keipcvoi  ov  TeOvy- 
kcltti  dk\a  Koipuprai  Kal  KaQevbovat.  {Homil. 
lxxxi.) 

The  earliest  example  of  the  use  of  the  word 
is,  perhaps,  in  the  Fhilosophurnena  of  Hippolytus, 
c.  222,  where  we  read  that  Zephyrinus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  “ set  ” Callistus,  afterwards  his  suc- 
cessor, “over  the  cemetery ,”  ds  rb  Koiur\TT]piov 
KaTf<TTr)oev  {Fhilosophum.  lib.  ix.  c.  7).  Here  the 
word  is  recognized  as  an  already  established  term. 
That  its  origin  was  exclusively  Christian,  and 
that  in  its  new  sense  it  was  a term  unknown, 
and  hardly  intelligible  to  the  heathen  authorities, 
is  evidenced  by  the  form  of  the  edicts  which 
supply  the  next  examples  of  its  use.  In  the  pei- 
secution  under  Valerian,  a.d.  257,  Aemilianus 
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the  prefect  prohibited  the  Christians  of  Alex- 
andria, els  t a na\ov  p.ev  a Koipr\r-}]pLa  elcri- 
evai.  This  edict  was  revoked  by  Gallienus  on 
the  cessation  of  the  persecution,  c.  259,  and  an 
imperial  rescript  again  permitted  the  bishops 
ra  twv  Ka\ov pev <av  Koipyr-pplcov  air oKap- 
fiaveiv  x°°p'ia • Had  the  term  been  one  in  familiar 
use  among  the  heathen  inhabitants,  it  would 
have  been  needless  to  have  thus  specified  them. 

A distinction  between  the  burial  places  of 
Christians  and  those  of  another  faith  had  its 
origin  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the  Church.  This 
principle  of  jealous  separation  after  death  be- 
tween the  worshippers  of  the  True  God  and  the 
heathen  was  inherited  from  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
wherever  they  resided  had  their  own  places  of 
sepulchre,  from  which  all  but  their  co-religionists 
were  rigidly  excluded.  In  Rome  they  very  early 
had  a catacomb  of  their  own  in  the  Monte  Verde 
on  the  Via  Portuensis,  outside  the  Trasteverine 
quarter  of  the  city,  which  was  their  chief  place 
of  residence.  Another  has  been  investigated  by 
De  Rossi  on  the  Via  Appia ; the  construction  of 
which  he  considers  takes  us  back  as  far  as  the 
time  of  Augustus.  So  also  the  Christians,  in 
death  as  well  as  in  life,  would  seek  to  carry 
out  the  apostolic  injunction  to  “ come  out,  and 
be  separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing.” 
The  faithful  brethren  of  the  little  flock,  the 
“ peculiar  people,”  lay  apart,  still  united  by  the 
ties  of  a common  brotherhood,  waiting  for  “ the 
great  and  terrible  day  ” which  according  to  the 
universal  belief  of  the  primitive  church  was  so 
near  at  hand.  As  an  evidence  of  the  abhorrence 
felt  in  very  early,  though  not  the  earliest,  times 
of  uniting  Christians  and  pagans  in  one  common 
sepulchre,  we  may  refer  to  the  words  of  Cyprian, 
a.d.  254.  This  Father  upbraids  a lapsed  Spanish 
bishop  named  Martialis,  among  other  crimes,  with 
having  associated  with  the  members  of  a heathen 
funeral  college  and  joined  in  their  funeral  ban- 
quets, and  having  buried  his  sons  in  the  cemetery 
over  which  they  had  superintendence — “ Praeter 
gentilium  turpia  et  lutiilenta  convivia  et  collegia 
diu  frequentata,  filios  in  eodem  collegio,  exter- 
arum  gentium  more,  apud  profana  sepulchra 
depositos  et  alienigenis  consepultos  ” (Cypidan. 
Epist.  67).  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  c.  360,  also  com- 
menting on  the  text,  “ let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,”  asserts  the  same  principle,  “Ostendit 
Dominus  ....  inter  fidelem  filium  patremque  in- 
fidelem  jus  paterni  nominis  non  relinqui.  Non 
obsequium  humandi  patris  negavit,  sed  . . . ad- 
monuit.  non  admisceri  memoriis  sanctorum  mor- 
tuos  infideles  ” (Comm,  in  Matt.  cap.  vii.).  These 
Christian  cemeteries  were  in  their  first  origin 
private  and  individual.  The  wealthier  members 
of  the  Church  were  buried  each  in  a plot  of 
ground  belonging  to  him,  while  the  tombs  of 
the  poorer  sort,  like  that  of  their  Lord,  were 
dug  in  the  villas  or  gardens  of  rich  citizens  or 
matrons  of  substance  who  had  embraced  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  devoted  their  property  to  His 
service.  The  titles  by  which  many  of  the  Roman, 
cemeteries  are  still  designated,  though  often 
confused  with  the  names  of  conspicuous  saints 
and  martyrs  who  in  later  times  were  interred  in 
them,  are  derived  from  their  original  possessors, 
some  of  whom  may  with  great  probability  be 
referred  to  very  early  if  not  apostolic  times. 
The  cemeteries  which  are  designated  as  those  of 
Lucina,  Domitilla,  Commodilla,  Cyriaca,  Priscilla, 


Praetextatus,  Pontianus,  &c.,  were  so  called,  not 
as  being  the  burial  places  of  these  individuals, 
but  because  the  sepulchral  area  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  their  ramifications  had  been  their  pro- 
perty. Not  that  in  every  instance  the  original 
cemetery  received  this  large  extension.  Under- 
ground Christian  tombs  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  consisting  of  no  more  than  a 
single  sepulchral  chamber,  so  that  some  of  these 
cemeteries  may  have  been  always  limited  to  the 
members  and  adherents  of  a single  family.  The 
only  necessary  restriction  was  that  of  a common 
faith.  A few  years  ago  a gravestone  was  found 
in  the  catacomb  of  Nieomedes  outside  the  Porta 
Pia,  bearing  an  inscription  in  which  a certain  Va- 
lerius Mercurius,  according  to  the  Roman  custom, 
bequeathed  to  his  freedmen  and  freedwomen  and 
their  posterity  the  right  of  sepulture  in  the  same 
cemetery,  provided  that  they  belonged  to  his 
own  religion,  At  (ad)  religionem  pertinentes 
meam.  We  have  another  example  of  the  same 
kind  in  an  inscription  which  may  Still  be  seen  in 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  cemetery  of  Nereus 
and  Achilleus.  In  this  it  is  recorded  that  M. 
Antonius  Restitutus  made  a hypogaeum  for  him- 
self and  his  family  trusting  in  the  Lord,  “sibi 
et  suis  fidentibus  in  Domino.”  We  have  no 
example  of  language  of  this  kind  in  any  heathen 
epitaph.  The  strongest  tie  of  brotherhood  among 
Christians  was  a common  faith.  This  bond  out- 
lasted death,  and  nowhere  was  its  power  more 
felt  than  in  their  burials.  Nor  was  there  any- 
thing in  the  social  or  religious  position  of  the 
first  Christians  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  to  curtail 
their  liberty  in  the  mode  of  the  disposing  of 
their  dead.  They  lived  in,  and  with  their  age, 
and  followed  its  customs  in  all  things  lawful.  No 
existing  laws  interfered  with  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  legislation 
under  which,  as  citizens,  they  lived,  were  favour- 
able to  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  burial 
places  by  the  Christians.  In  Rome  land  used 
for  interment  became  ipso  facto  invested  with  a 
religious  character  which  extended  not  only  to  the 
area  in  which  the  sepulture  took  place,  but  to 
the  hypogaea  or  subterranean  chambers  beneath 
it,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  cellae  memoriae , the 
gardens,  orchards,  and  other  appurtenances  be- 
longing to  them.  The  violation  of  a tomb  was 
a crime  under  the  Roman  law  visited  with  the 
severest  penalties.  Accoi’ding  to  Paulus  (Digest, 
lib.  xlvii.  tit.  xii.  § 11)  those  convicted  of  remov- 
ing a body  or  digging  up  the  bones  were,  if  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  rank,  to  suffer  capital  punish- 
ment ; if  of  higher  condition,  to  be  banished  to 
an  island,  or  condemned  to  the  mines.  This 
privilege  reached  even  to  those  who,  as  martyrs, 
had  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law.  The  Digest 
contains  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Roman  lawyers  that  the  bodies  of  criminals  might 
legally  be  given  up  to  those  who  asked  for  them. 

<£  Corpora  animadversorum  quibuslibet  petenti- 
bus  ad  sepulturam  danda  sunt  ” (Paulus  ap. 
Digest,  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  xxiv.).  Ulpian  (ibid.  § 1) 
adduces  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Augustus 
for  the  restoration  of  the  bodies  of  criminals 
to  their  relations.  In  his  own  time,  he  re- 
marks, a formal  petition  and  permission  was 
requisite,  and  the  request  was  sometimes  refused, 
chiefly  in  cases  of  high  treason.  This  exception 
may  have  sometimes  interfered  with  the  Chris- 
tians obtaining  possession  of  the  body  of  a martyr 
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who  had  refused  to  swear  “by  the  fortune  of 
Caesar.”  But  for  the  first  two  centuries  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  such  prohibition,  and 
unless  the  “ Acts  of  the  martyrs  ” are  to  be 
altogether  discredited,  the  nucleus  of  many  of 
the  existing  catacombs  was  created  by  the  burial 
of  some  famous  martyr  on  the  private  property 
of  a wealthy  Christian.  The  facilities  for  burial 
would  be  also  further  enlai-ged  by  the  existence 
of  legalized  funeral  guilds  or  confraternities 
(collegia),  associated  together  for  the  reverent 
celebration  of  the  funeral  rites  of  their  members. 
The  Christians  were  not  forbidden  by  any  rules 
of  their  own  society,  or  laws  of  the  empire,  to 
enter  into  a corporate  union  of  this  kind.  The 
jurist  Marcian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  as  quoted  in  the  Digests  ( De  Colleg.  ei 
Corpor.  lib.  xlvii.  tit.  xxii.  1),  when  stating  the 
prohibitions  against  collegia  sudalicia , soldiers’ 
clubs,  and  other  illicit  combinations,  expressly 
excepts  meetings  the  object  of  which  was  re- 
ligious, “ religionis  causa  coire  non  prohibentur,” 
provided  they  were  not  forbidden  by  a decree  of 
the  senate ; as  well  as  associations  of  the  poorer 
classes  meeting  once  a month  to  make  a small 
payment  for  common  purposes,  one  of  which  was 
the  decent  burial  of  their  members,  “ permittitur 
tenuioribus  stipem  menstruam  conferre,  dum  ta- 
men  semel  in  mense  coeaut  ” (Digest,  ibid.).  That 
such  associations  existed  among  Christians  with 
the  object,  among  others,  of  defraying  the  funeral 
expenses  of  their  poorer  brethren,  is  clear  from 
the  Apology  of  Tertullian.  He  says,  speaking 
of  the  area  puhlica,  or  public  chest : “ Every  one 
makes  a small  contribution  on  a certain  day  of 
the  month  (modicam  unusquisque  stipem  men- 
strua die.  . . . apponit),  or  when  he  chooses,  pro- 
vided only  he  is  willing  and  able,  for  none  is 

compelled The  amount  is,  as  it  were,  a 

common  fund  of  piety.  Since  it  is  expended  not 
in  feasting,  or  drinking,  or  indecent  excess,  but 
in  feeding  and  burying  the  poor,  &c.  (egenis 
alendis  humandis- que).”  Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  xxxix. 
The  first  historical  notice  we  have  of  any  in- 
terference with  the  Christian  cemeteries  is  found 
in  Africa,  A.D.  203.  And  this  was  not  an  act  of 
the  civil  power,  but  was  simply  an  outbreak 
of  popular  bigotry.  “Areae  non  sint,”  Tertull. 
ad  Scapul.  c.  iii.  [area].  We  do  not  find 'any 
general  edict  aimed  at  the  Christian  cemeteries 
before  that  of  the  Emperor  Valerian,  a.d.  257 ; 
and  even  this  is  directed  not  against  the  ceme- 
teries themselves  but  against  religious  meetings 
in  the  sacred  precincts,  and  is  absolutely  silent 
as  to  any  prohibition  of  burial.  After  this,  the 
cemeteries  became  expressly  recognized  by  the 
civil  power. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  places  of  interment 
must  have  been  px-ovided  by  the  Church,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  for  its  membei-s  at  a 
very  early  period.  It  was  not  every  Chx-istian 
whose  dead  body  would  be  sure  of  receiving 
the  pious  f’are  that  attended  the  mox-e  distin- 
guished mexnbex-s  of  the  Church.  Their  ab- 
hox-rence  of  cremation,  and  repugnance  against 
admixtui-e  with  the  depax-tod  heathen  fox-bad 
their  finding  a resting  place  in  the  heathen 
columbaria.  The  horrible  puticuli  whex-e  the 
bodies  of  the  lowest  slaves  were  thrown  to  rot  in 
an  undistinguished  mass,  could  not  be  permitted 
to  be  the  last  home  of  those  for  whom,  equally 
with  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 


Chux-ch,  Christ  died.  “ Apud  nos,”  writes  Lnc- 
tantius,  “ inter  pauperes  et  divites,  sei-vos  et  do- 
minos, intex-est  nihil  ” (Lact.  Div.  Inst.  v.  14,  15). 
A common  cemetery  would  be  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  a Christian  Church  in  any  city  as 
soon  as  it  acquix-ed  a cox-porate  existence  and 
stability.  Rome  could  not  have  long  dispensed 
with  it.  And  when  we  read  of  Callistus  being 
“ set  over  the  cenxetex-y,”  by  Pope  Zephyrinus 
(c.  202),  we  cannot  x-easonably  question  that  the 
cemetery  which  we  know  from  Anastasius  “Cal- 
listus made  (fecit)  on  the  Appian  way,  and  which 
is  called  to  the  present  day  the  cemetery  of  Cal- 
listus ” (Anastas.  § 17),  was  one  common  to  the 
whole  Christian  community,  formed  by  Callistus 
on  a plot  of  ground  given  to  him  for  this  purpose 
by  some  Roman  of  distinction.  It  is  a plausible 
conjecture  of  De  Rossi  that  the  example  of  those 
who  had  bestowed  this  cemetei*y  on  the  Christian 
community  would  speedily  be  followed  by  other 
believex-s  of  wealth,  and  that  others  of  the  larger 
cemetex-ies  which  surround  Rome  owe  their  origin, 
or  fuller  development  to  this  epoch.  This  pro- 
bability is  strengthened  when  we  find  it  recorded 
by  Pope  Fabian,  in  the  eax-ly  pax-t  of  the  same 
century  (a.d.  238),  that  “after  he  had  divided 
the  x-egions  among  the  deacons  he  ox-dex-cd  nu- 
merous buildings  to  be  constnxcted  in  the  ceme- 
teries ” (multas  fabricas  per  coemeteria  fieri 
px-aecepit),  Anast.  § 21.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
memorial  chapels  that  in  all  probability  Pone 
Xystus  II.  was  martyx-ed,  A.D.  261,  “ in  coemeteno 
animadversum,”  Cyprian,  Ep.  80  (81).  Anas- 
tasius x-ecords  that  the  chax-ge  under  which  he 
suffered  was  contempt  for  the  commands  of  Va- 
lex-ian  (Anast.  § 25),  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
the  pei-secuting  edicts  of  that  empex-or  forbad  the 
Chx-istians  to  enter  their  cemeteries.  Among 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  church  attri- 
buted in  the  Liber  Pontificalis  to  Dionysius  (a.d. 
261-272)  is  the  institution  of  cemeteries,  “coe- 
meteria instituit”  (Anast.  §26).  From  this  pe- 
riod large  public  cemeteries  became  a recognized 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  was  considex-ed  a duty  incumbent  on  the  richer 
membex-s  to  provide  for  the  x-everent  interment  of 
the  poox-,  and  where  other  means  were  wanting, 
St.  Ambrose  sanctioned  the  sale  of  the  saci-ed 
vessels  by  the  Chx-istian  community  rather  than 
that  the  dead  should  want  burial  (Ambros.  de 
Offic.  lib.  ii.  c.  28). 

The  fox-m,  position,  and  an-angements  of  the 
early  Christian  cemeteries  were  not  regulated 
by  any  uniform  system,  but  were  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  countx-y,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  of  climate. 
Attention  having  been  for  a long  time  chiefly 
drawn  to  the  subterranean  cemeteries  of  Rome, 
it  has  been  too  hastily  inferred  that  all  the  early 
Chx-istian  burial  places  wex-e  undex-ground  vaults. 
But  as  Mommsen  says,  “ the  idea  that  the  dead 
wex-e  usually  bux-ied  in  such  vaults  in  early 
Christian  times  is  as  erx-oneous  as  it  is  prevalent  ” 
(Contempor.  Rev.,  May  1871,  p.  166).  We  know 
that  at  Carthage  the  Chx-istian  dead  wex-e  buried, 
not  in  hypogaea , but  in  open  plots  of  ground, 
“ areae  sepulturarum  nostrarum.”  Against  these 
burial  places  the  populace  dix-ected  their  mad 
attack  with  the  wild  cx-y,  “ Down  with  the  bux-ial 
places  ” (ax-eae  non  sint),  and  with  the  fury  of 
Bacchanals  dug  up  the  gx-aves,  dx-agged  forth  the 
decaying  corpses,  and  tore  them  into  fragments 
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(Tertull  ad  Scap.  3,  Apolog.  c.  xxxvii.).  Half  a 
century  later  we  find  the  word  in  use  at  Car- 
thage. St.  Cyprian  was  buried  “ ad  areas  Ma- 
crobii  Candidiani  procurators  ” (Ruinart,  Acta 
Martyrum  Sincera,  p.  263).  It  also  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  Montanus  and  Lucius,  “ in  medio  eorum 
in  area  solum  servari  jussit  (Montanus)  ut  nec 
sepulturae  consortio  privaretur  ” (ib.  279).  The 
same  term  is  found  in  connection  with  a monu- 
mental cemetery  chapel,  cella  memoriae , in  a very 
remarkable  inscription  from  Caesarea  in  Maure- 
tania (Iol)  given  by  De  Rossi  (Bullet,  di  Arch . 
Crist.  April,  1864)  : — 

“ Areani  at  (ad)  sepulchra  cultor  verb!  contulit, 

Et  cellam  struxit  suis  cunctis  sumptibus. 

Eclesiae  sanctae  hanc  reliquit  tnemoriam. 

Salvete  fratres  puro  corde  et  simplici, 

Euelpias  vos  satos  sancto  Spiritu. 

Eclesia  Fratrum  hunc  restituit  titulum. 

Ex  ing.  Asteri.” 

“This  graveyard  was  given  by  the  servant  of 
the  Word,  who  has  also  built  the  chapel  entirely 
at  his  own  expense.  He  left  the  memoria  to  the 
Holy  Church.  Hail,  brethren!  Euelpias  with 
a pure  and  simple  heart  greets  you,  born  of  the 
‘Holy  Spirit.”  The  remainder  of  the  inscription 
records  the  restoration  of  the  titulus,  which  had 
been  damaged  in  one  of  the  former  persecutions, 
by  the  Ecclesia  Fratrum.  The  concluding  words, 
“ ex  ingenio  Asterii,”  give  the  name  of  the  poet. 

We  find  sufficient  evidence  of  this  custom  of 
burying  in  enclosed  graveyards,  according  to  the 
modern  usage,  prevailing  in  other  districts.  The 
language  of  St.  Chrysostom  with  respect  to  the 
immense  concourse  of  people  who  assembled  on 
Easter  Eve  and  other  special  anniversaries  for 
worship  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  cemeteries  and  at  the  martyria. , with  which 
the  city  of  Antioch  was  surrounded,  can  only  be 
interpreted  of  cemeteries  above  ground.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  subterranean 
vaults,  which  would  have  been  altogether  inade- 
quate to  receive  the  multitudes  who  thronged 
thither  (cf.  Chrysost.  Horn.  81,  ets  rb  ovoya  kol- 
yr\Ty]piov ) Horn.  65,  de  Martyribus ; Horn.  67, 
in  Droddem).  The  same  inference  as  to  the 
position  of  the  cemeteries  may  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  other  passages  of  early  writers. 
This  is  the  only  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
the  passage  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(lib.  vi.  c.  30),  relating  to  assemblies  held  in 
the  cemeteries  “ for  reading  the  sacred  books, 
singing  in  behalf  of  the  martyrs  which  are 
fallen  asleep,  and  for  all  the  saints  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  and  for  the  brethren  that 
are  asleep  in  the  Lord,  and  offering  the  accept- 
able Eucharist.”  We  learn  also  from  Athanasius 
(Apolog.  pro  Fuga , p.  704)  that  during  the  week 
after  Pentecost  the  people  fasted  and  went  out 
to  pray  irepl  ra  KoiyyT-ppia.  The  prohibitions  of 
the  Council  of  Elvira  (a.d.  305,  Canon , 34,  35) 
of  the  custom  of  females  passing  the  night  in 
the  cemeteries,  which  was  the  cause  of  many 
scandals  under  the  colour  of  religion  (cf.  Pe- 
tron.  Arbit.  Matrona  Ephes .),  and  of  the  light- 
ing of  candles  in  them  during  the  day-time , 
“ placuit  cereos  in  coemeteriis  non  accendi,  inqui- 
etandi  enim  Sanctorum  spiritus  non  sunt  ” (cf. 
1 Sam.  xxviii.  15,  “Quare  inquietasti  me  ut  sus- 
citarer?”),  indicate  open-air  cemeteries  fur- 
nished with  martyria , monuments,  and  memorial 


chapels,  not  subterranean  vaults.  We  would  ex- 
plain in  the  same  way  the  110th  canon  of  thf 
Council  of  Laodieaea  (a.d.  366)  forbidding  mem 
bers  of  the  Church  to  resort  to  the  cemeteries 
or  martyria  of  heretics  for  the  purpose  of  prayer 
and  divine  service,  ev^vs  ^ Gepaireias  eve/ca. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Clermont,  d.  482, 
describes  the  burial  place  of  his  grandfather  as 
a grave  ( scrobs ) in  a field  (campus)  (Sidon.  Apoll. 
lib.  iii.  ep.  12). 

Nor  even  in  Rome  itself,  though  the  actual 
place  of  interment  was  as  a rule  in  a subter- 
ranean excavation,  now  known  as  a catacomb , 
does  the  word  coemeterium  exclusively  denote 
these  underground  vaults.  De  Rossi,  following 
Settele  (Atti  della  Pont.  Acad,  d’  Arch.  tom.  ii. 
p.  51)  has  abundantly  shown  in  his  Roma  Sot - 
terranea  (cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  93,  &c.),  that  coeme- 
terium. when  it  occurs  in  the  Lives  of  the  Popes 
and  other  early  documents  frequently  denotes 
the  monumental  chapels  and  oratories,  together 
with  the  huts  of  the  fcssores  and  other  officials, 
erected  in  the  funeral  enclosure.  “The  long 
peace  from  the  reign  of  Caracalla  to  that  of  De- 
cius  might  well  have  encouraged  the  Christians  to 
erect  such  buildings,  and  allowed  them  to  make 
frequent  use  of  them  notwithstanding  occasional 
disturbances  from  popular  violence  ” (Northcote, 
R.  S.  p.  86-87).  When  we  read  of  popes  and 
other  Christian  confessors  taking  refuge  in  the 
cemeteries  and  living  in  them  for  a considerable 
period,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  actually 
passed  their  time  underground,  under  circum- 
stances and  in  an  atmosphere  which  would  render 
life  hardly  possible,  but  in  one  of  the  buildings 
annexed  to  the  cemeteries,  either  for  religious 
purposes,  or  for  the  guardianship  of  the  sacred  en- 
closures.* Thus  when  we  read  in  Anastasius  (§  60) 
that  Boniface  I.  in  the  stormy  period  that  ac- 
companied the  double  election  to  the  popedom, 
a.d.  419,  “habitavit  in  coemeterio  Sanctae  Fe- 
licitatis,”  we  find  Symmachus,  his  contemporary, 
writing  without  any  allusion  to  the  place  of  his 
retirement,  “ extra  murum  deductus  non  longe 
ab  urbe  remoratur  ” (Symmach.  Ep.  x.  73).  We 
have  a distinct  example  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  of  residence  in  a cella  of  a cemetery.  This 
is  the  priest  Barbatianus,  who  having  come  from 
Antioch  to  Rome  retired  to  the  cemetery  of  Cal- 
listus,  “ clam  latens  in  cellula  sua  ” (Agnellus, 
Vitae  Pont.  Ravrnn.).  Ptolemaeus  Silvius,  quoted 
by  De  Rossi,  Bullettino,  Giugno,  1863,  writing  a.d. 
448,  speaks  of  the  innumerable  cellulae  dedicated 
to  the  martyrs  with  which  the  areas  of  the 
cemeteries  were  studded.  All  these  buildings 
taken  collectively  were  often  comprised  under 
the  name  coemeterium.  Onuphrius  Panvinius 
(d.  1568),  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Christian 
interment,  De  Ritu  sepeliend.  Mort.  apud  vet. 
Christ .,  p.  85,  expressly  states  that  “ inasmuch 
as  worshippers  were  wont  to  assemble  in  large 
numbers  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  death,  the  name  of  cemetery 
was  extended  to  capacious  places  adjacent  to 
the  cemeteries,  suitable  for  public  meetings 
for  prayer.”  “We  read,”  he  continues,  “ that 
the  early  Roman  pontiffs  were  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  these  stations,  that  is,  performing  all 
their  public  pontifical  acts  among  the  tombs  of 


a Express  reference  is  made  by  Ulpian  to  the  habit  of 
dwelling  iu  sepulchres  ( Digest . lib.  xlvii.  tit.  xii.  $ 3). 
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the  martyrs.  And  thus  these  cemeteries  were 
to  the  Christians  as  it  were  temples,  ami  places 
of  prayer  in  which  bishops  used  to  gather  their 
svnods,  administer  the  sacrameuts,  and  preach 
the  word  of  God.”  k [CHURCHYARD.] 

That  the  term  coemeterium  was  not  restricted 
to  the  subterranean  places  of  interment  is  also 
clear  from  the  fact  that  though  interment  in  the 
catacombs  had  entirely  ceased  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, we  read  of  one  pope  after  another  being 
buried  in  coemeterio  (cf.  Siricius,  A.D.  398,  Anast. 
§55;  Anastasius  a.d.  402,  ib.  § 56 ; Bonifacius, 
A.D.  422,  ib.  §61  ; Coelestinus,  a.d.  432,  i'j.  §62). 
Even  of  Vigilius,  who  died  a.d.  555,  long  after 
the  catacombs  were  disused  for  burial  and  had  be- 
come nothing  more  than  places  of  devotion  at  the 
tomb«  of  the  martyrs,  we  read  (ib.  § 108),  “ cor- 
pus . . . sepultum  est  ...  in  coemeterio  Priscil- 
lae  ’’(Anast.  § 108).  Hadrian  I.  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Charlemagne  on  images,  also  makes 
mention  of  the  pictures  executed  by  Coelestinus 
“in  coemeterio  suo”  ( Concilux,  Ed.  Mansi  xiii. 
p.  801).  (For  fuller  particulars,  see  De  Rossi, 
Rom.  Soft.  vol.  i.  p.  216,  217).  There  is  an  ap- 
parent exception  in  the  case  of  Zosimus,  a.d.  418, 
Sixtus  III.  a.d.  440,  and  Hilarius,  a.d.  468,  all 
of  whom  are  stated  to  have  been  buried  “ad 
Sanctum  Laurentium  in  crypt a ” (Anast.  § 59, 
65,  71).  But  as  De  Rossi  remarks  the  exception 
only  proves  the  rule.  For  this  crypt  did  not 
at  this  time  form  part  of  the  extensive  cemetery 
of  St.  Cyriaca,  bnt  was  the  substructure  of  the 
altar  ( confessio ) of  the  Basilica  erected  over  it 
by  Constantine,  A.D.  330,  of  which  it  formed  the 
nucleus.  The  result  of  his  investigation  is  thus 
summed  up  by  De  Rossi,  u.  s. : “ It  is  manifest 
that  the  cemeteries  in  which  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  bodies  of  the  popes  were  interred  were 
all  buildings  under  the  open  sky,  and  that  history 
is  in  accord  with  the  monuments  in  presenting 
no  single  example  in  that  period  of  a burial 
performed  according  to  the  ancient  rites  in  the 
primitive  subterranean  excavations.” 

Although  the  words  KoifirjTripiov , coemeterium , 
were  generally  applied  to  the  whole  sepulchral 
area,  and  the  buildings  included  within  it,  yet 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  it  is  used  of 
a single  grave.  The  examples  adduced  by  De 
Rossi  ( R . S.  p.  85)  are  exclusively  Greek.  He 
refers  to  Corpus  Inscr.  Graec .,  n.  9298  ; 9304-6  ; 
9310-16:  9439—40;  9450;  and  mentions  a bi- 
lingual inscription  from  Narbonne  of  the  rear 
527,  in  which  the  tomb  is  styled  KTMETEPION. 
In  Boldetti,  p.  633,  we  have  an  inscription  from 
Malta  stating  that  the  KOIMHTHPION  had  been 
purchased  and  restored  by  a Christian  named 
Zosimus.  Aringhi  also  ( Rom.  Subt.  tom.  i.  p.  5) 
adduces  an  example  of  a sarcophagus  bearing 
this  designation,  KOIMHTHPION  TOTTO  HK- 
TABIA\H  TH  IAIA  HTNAIKI  AATAAKIE. 
The  word  is  of  excessive  rarity  in  the  catacombs 
themselves.  The  epitaph  of  Sa'binus  (Perret  V. 
xxix.  67),  in  which  we  read  Cymeteriuj*  Bal- 
BIXAE,  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  known. 

The  Latin  equivalents  for  Koipijr-fipiov  most 
usually  found  were  either  dormitorium  — e.g., 
F ecit  ix  pace  Domixi  Dormitorium  (cf.  Reines, 
Syntagm.  laser.  Antiq.  356) ; “ Pompeiana  ma- 


b In  the  Sacramentarium  EccL  Roman,  the  Jfissa 
in  Cymt-terii!,  cap.  103,  contains  prayers  for  the  souls 
“ omnium  fidtiium  in  hac  Basilica  quiesoentium." 


trona  corpus  ejns  de  jndice  emit  et  imposuit  in 
dormitorio  suo  ” (Acta  S.  Maximil.  apud  Kuinart, 
]>.  264)— -or  in  Africa,  accuhitorium  (De  Rossi, 
R.S.  i.  p.  86).  A long  list  of  other  names  by  which 
at  various  ej>ochs  and  in  different  countries, 
Christian  places  of  interment  were  designated 
may  be  found  in  Boldetti  (Osservaiioni,  pp. 
58 1 — 58b). 

(Bingham,  Orig.  E<'cl.  bk.  viii.  ch.  8- 10,  bk. 
xxiii.  ch.  1-2;  Boldetti,  Osservazioni  sopra  i 
Cimeterii;  Bottari,  Sculture  e pitture  S'jgre ; 
Bosio,  Roma  Sottcrranca  ; Aringhi,  Roma  Su'/ter - 
ranea  ; Panvinius.  Re  Ritu  Sepdiendl ; Anasta- 
sius.  Re  1 ’it is  Rom.  Pontif.  ; Raoui-Rochette, 
Tableau  des  Citacombes ; De  Rossi,  Roma  Setter - 
ranea  ; Northcote  and  Brownlow,  Roma  Softer - 
ranea).  [E.  V.] 

CENSER.  [Thurible.] 

CENSURIUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at  Aux- 
erre  (about  a.d.  500,  is  commemorated  June  10 
(Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CEREALIS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  under 
Hadrian,  is  commemorated  June  10  (Mart.  Rum. 
Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Soldier,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Decius, 
Sept.  14  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CEREMONIALE.  A book  containing  direc- 
tions or  rt tbrics  for  the  due  performance  of  cer- 
tain ceremonies.  The  more  ancient  term  for  such 
a book  is  Ordo,  which  see.  [C.] 

CEREUS.  [Taper.] 

CEREUS  PASCHALIS.  [Maundy 
Thursday.] 

CHAIR.  [Cathedra:  Throxe.] 

CHALCEDON  (Councils  of).  (1)  a.d. 
403,  better  known  as  “the  Synod  of  the  Oak” — a 
name  given  to  a suburb  there — at  which  St. 
Chrysostom  was  deposed.  To  appreciate  its 
proceedings,  we  should  remember  that  St.  John 
Chrysostom  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople  five  years  before,  and  that  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  been  summoned 
thither  by  the  emperor  Arcadius  to  ordain  him. 
Theophilus  had  a presbyter  of  his  own  whom  he 
would  have  preferred,  named  Isidore,  so  that  in 
one  sense  he  consecrated  St.  Chrysostom  under 
constraint.  It  was  against  the  2nd  of  the  Con- 
stant inopolitan  canons  likewise  for  him  to  have 
consecrated  at  all  out  of  his  own  diocese : bnt  in 
another  sense  he  was  probably  not  loth  to  make 
St.  Chrysostom  beholden  to  him,  and  be  possessed 
of  a pretext  himself  for  interfering  in  a see 
threatening  to  eclipse  his  own,  where  he  could 
do  so  with  effect.  Hence  the  part  played  by  him 
at  the  Synod  of  the  Oak,  over  which  he  presided, 
and  in  which  no  less  than  12  sessions  were  occu- 
pied on  charges  brought  against  St.  Chrysostom 
himself,  aDd  a 13th  on  charges  brought  against 
Heraclides,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  had  been  or- 
dained by  him  (Mansi  iii.  1141-54).  The  num- 
ber of  charges  alleged  against  St.  Chrysostom 
was  29  at  one  time  and  18  at  another.  When 
cited  to  appear  and  reply  to  theih,  his  answer 
was : “ Remove  my  avowed  enemies  from  your 
list  of  judges,  and  I am  ready  to  appear  and 
make  my  defence,  should  any  person  bring  aught 
against  me ; otherwise  you  may  send  as  often  as 
you  will  for  me,  but  you  will  get  no  farther.” 
And  the  first  of  those  whom  he  reckoned  as  such 
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was  Theophilus.  One  of  the  charges  against 
him  was  some  unworthy  language  that  he  had 
used  to  St.  Epiphanius,  lately  deceased,  who  had 
supported  Timotheus  in  condemning  the  origi- 
nists,  regarded  by  St.  Chrysostom  with  more 
favour.  The  others  refer  to  his  conduct  in  his 
own  church,  or  towards  his  own  clergy.  The 
synod  ended  by  deposing  St.  Chrysostom,  having 
cited  him  four  times  to  no  purpose ; when  he 
was  immediately  expelled  the  city  by  the  em- 
peror, and  withdrew  into  Bithynia,  to  be  very 
shortly  recalled. 

(2)  The  4th  general  — held  its  first  session, 
October  8,  a.d.  451,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Euphemia — for  the  architectural  arrangements 
of  which  see  Evagrius  (ii.  3) — having  been  con- 
vened by  the  emperor  Marcian  shortly  after  his 
elevation.  In  his  circular  to  the  bishops  (Mansi, 
vi.  551-4),  he  bids  them  come  to  Nicaea— the 
place  chosen  by  him  originally — to  settle  “ some 
questions  that  he  says  had  arisen  apparently 
respecting  the  orthodox  faith,  and  been  also  shown 
him  in  a letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Rome.” 
But  in  reality  St.  Leo  had  urged  a very  different 
course.  In  his  last  epistle  to  the  late  emperor 
he  had  indeed  petitioned  that  a council  might  be 
held  in  Italy,  should  a council  be  required  at  all 
(ib.  83-5):  and  when  Marcian  applied  to  him 
“ to  authorise  ” the  council  about  to  be  held  (ib. 
93-4),  his  reply  was  that  he  would  rather  it 
were  postponed  till  the  times  were  more  favour- 
able (ib.  114—5).  It  was  only  when  he  found 
his  advice  unheeded  that  he  decided  on  sending 
representatives  thither  (ib.  126-9),  and  then  on 
the  solemn  understanding  that  there  should  be 
no  resettlement  attempted  of  the  Nicene  faith. 
Even  so,  he  reminds  the  empress  (ib.  138-9)  that 
his  demand  had  been  for  a council  in  Italy ; and 
tells  the  council  expressly  that  his  representa- 
tives are  to  preside  there,  custom  forbidding  his 
own  presence  (ib.  131—5).  His  representatives, 
on  their  part,  warn  the  emperor  that  unless  he 
is  present  in  person  they  canqot  attend  (ib.  557- 
8).  Hence,  to  facilitate  this  arrangement,  the 
council  is  transferred  to  Chalcedon.  Bishops  to 
the  number  of  360  attended,  in  some  cases  by 
deputy,  the  1st  action,  and  19  of  the  highest  lay 
dignitaries  represented  the  emperor.  Usually 
630  bishops  are  said  to  have  been  at  the  council 
sooner  or  later  (Bever.  ii.  107).  It  might  have 
been  supposed  this  total  had  been  gained  origi- 
nally by  placing  the  6 before,  instead  of  after, 
the  3 : still  there  are  470  episcopal  subscriptions 
to  the  6th  action,  and  members  of  the  council 
themselves  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  600  bishops 
(Mansi,  vii.  57,  and  the  note). 

As  to  their  places  in  church,  the  lay  dignitaries 
occupied  the  centre,  in  front  of  the  altar-screen ; 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  this 
council  is  their  control  of  its  proceedings  all 
through.  On  their  left  were  the  legates  from 
Rome,  and  next  to  them  Anatolius  of  Constan- 
tinople, Maximus  of  Antioch,  Thalassius  of  Caesa- 
rea, Stephen  of  Ephesus,  and  other  Easterns.  On 
their  right  were  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria,  Juvenal 
of  Jerusalem,  with  the  bishops  of  Egypt,  Illyria, 
and  Palestine  generally.  On  the  motion  of 
Paschasinus,  the  first  legate,  Dioscorus  was 
ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  quit  the  seat  occu- 
pied by  him  in  the  council,  and  to  take  his  place 
in  the  midst  where  the  accused  sat.  The  charges 
alleged  against  him  by  the  legates  were  that  he 


had  held  a council  and  sat  as  judge,  without 
permission  of  the  apostolic  see.  Eusebius  of 
Dorylaeum,  sitting  in  the  midst  as  his  accuser, 
complained  of  the  iniquitous  sentence  passed 
upon  Flavian  and  himself  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus  (see  the  art.  on  this)  two  years  before. 
Dioscorus  begged  its  acts  might  be  read.  This 
was  done : but  meanwhile  Theodoret,  bishop  of 
Cyrus,  who  had  been  deposed  there,  having  since 
been  restored  by  St.  Leo,  and  invited  to  this 
council  by  the  emperor,  entered  and  took  his 
seat,  amidst  vehement  protests  from  the  bishops 
on  the  right.  After  the  acts  of  the  “Robbers’ 
Meeting  ” had  been  read,  which  included  those 
of  the  two  synods  of  Constantinople  preceding  it, 
all  agreed  that  Dioscorus,  Juvenal,  Thalassius, 
and  three  more,  who  had  been  most  forward  in 
deposing  Eusebius  and  Flavian,  deserved  to  be 
deposed  themselves.  The  rest  might  be  par- 
doned, as  having  acted  in  ignorance  or  under 
coercion. 

Action  or  session  2 followed,  October  10. 
The  judges  or  lay  dignitaries  proposing  that  the 
faith  should  be  set  forth  in  its  integrity, 
the  bishops  replied  that  they  were  limited  to  the 
creed  of  Nicaea,  confirmed  at  Ephesus,  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  letters  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Leo 
more  particularly.  On  this  it  was  recited  bv 
command  of  the  judges,  from  a book  by  Euno- 
mius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  amidst  shouts  of 
adhesion.  And  immediately  after,  without  a 
word  more,  by  order  of  the  same  judges,  Aetius 
or  Atticus,  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  church 
of  Constantinople,  recited  from  a book  what 
purported  to  be  the  creed  of  the  150  fathers, 
that  is,  of  the  2nd  general  council,  on  which 
some  remarks  have  been  made  elsewhere. 
[Conc.  Const,  and  Antioch.]  But  the  abrupt- 
ness of  its  introduction  here  merits  attention, 
especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  a 
short  scene  in  the  1st  action  (Mansi,  vi.  631-2). 
Diogenes,  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  there  remarked  that 
Eutyches  had  dealt  fraudulently  in  professing 
his  faith  in  the  words  of  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  as 
it  stood  originally ; for  it  had  received  additions 
from  the  holy  fathers  since  then,  owing  to  the 
false  teaching  of  Apollinarius,  Valentinus,  Mac-e- 
donius,  and  their  followers ; two  such  being 
“ from  heaven  ” after  “ descended,”  and  “ by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ” after  “ in- 
carnate.” This  is  the  first  cltear  reference  to  the 
new  clauses  of  the  Constautinopolitan  creed  in 
this  or  any  other  council  extant  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  even  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  quoted 
in  the  definition,  contains  them.  But  Diogenes 
had  hardly  finished  his  sentence,  when  the 
Egyptian  bishops  exclaimed,  “nobody  will  hear 
of  any  additions  or  subtractions  either:  let  what 
passed  at  hiicaea  stand  as  it  is.”  Dioscorus  had 
urged  this  all  along.  Thus  advantage  was 
promptly  taken  of  his  condemnation  to  promul- 
gate this  creed  in  the  same  breath  with  that  of 
Nicae'a,  while  the  account  given  of  the  additions 
occurring  in  it  by  Diogenes  is  such  as  to'  connect 
it  at  once  with  those  synods  of  Antioch  and 
Rome,  at  which  the  errors  of  Apollinarius  and 
Macedonius  were  condemned.  Its  recital  was 
followed  by  the  same  shouts  of  adhesion  as  the 
older  form,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as,  up 
to  that  time,  stress  had  been  laid  exclusively, 
both  here  and  at  the  synods  rehearsed  in  the 
first  action,  on  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  confirmed  at 
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Ephesus,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any- 
thing that  had  ever  passed  at  Constantinople. 
After  this,  the  two  letters  of  St.  Cyril  were  read 
that  had  been  heard  already  from  the  acts  of  the 
council  under  Flavian,  and  then  the  letter  of  St. 
Leo  to  Flavian — the  reading  of  which  had  been 
prevented  at  the  “Robbers’  Meeting” — in  a 
Greek  translation.  Three  passages  in  it  were 
called  in  question  by  the  bishops  of  Illyria  and 
Palestine ; but  Aetius  and  Theodoret  producing 
similar  expressions  from  St.  Cyril,  they  were 
accepted.  Five  days  were  allowed  for  further 
deliberation. 

At  the  3rd  action,  however,  October  13, 
two  days  in  advance  from  which  the  lay  dig- 
nitaries were  absent,  Eusebius  of  Dorvlaeum 
having  brought  another  indictment  against  Dios- 
corus,  fresh  charges  were  produced  against  him 
also  by  two  deacons  and  one  layman  of  his  own 
church,  and  he  not  appearing  to  meet  them, 
after  having  been  twice  summoned,  was  formally 
deposed — the  Roman  legates,  by  general  consent, 
delivering  their  judgment  first,  and  the  rest  in 
order  assenting  to  it — but  the  sentence  of  his 
deposition  was  framed  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Nestorius.  Letters  were  written  to  the  emperor 
and  empress  and  to  his  own  clergy,  acquainting 
them  with  it. 

Action  4 followed,  October  17,  or  rather  15 
(see  Mansi,  vii.  83),  when  the  judges  appeared 
true  to  their  engagement.  By  their  order 
minutes  of  the  1st  and  2nd  actions  were  read 
out,  to  the  marked  exclusion  of  what  had  passed 
at  the  3rd.  They  then  called  upon  the  bishops 
to  declare  what  had  been  decided  by  them  re- 
specting the  faith.  The  legates  replied  by  pro- 
nouncing the  faith  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and 
Ephesus  to  have  been  embraced  by  the  council 
and  expounded  faithfully  by  St.  Leo  in  his  epistle 
to  Flavian.  To  this,  all  present  assented ; and 
Juvenal,  Thalassius,  Eusebius,  Basil,  and  Eusta- 
thius, the  five  bishops  who  had,  in  the  1st  action, 
been  classed  with  Dioscorus,  were  permitted  to 
sit  in  the  council  on  subscribing  to  it.  Con- 
sideration of  a petition  from  13  Egyptian  bishops 
who  objected  to  do  so  was  adjourned  till  they 
had  elected  a new  archbishop.  Eighteen  priests 
and  archimandrites  who  had  petitioned  the  em- 
peror were  next  heard.  Among  them  was  Bar- 
sumas  the  Syrian,  accused  of  having  murdered 
Flavian.  The  burden  of  their  petition  was  that 
Dioscorus  should  be  restored.  The  4th  and  5th 
canons  of  Antioch  were  quoted  from  a book — in 
it  numbered  as  canons  83  and  4 — against  them, 
and  they  were  allowed  30  days  for  consideration 
whether  to  submit  to  the  council  or  be  deposed. 
Lastly,  Photius  of  Tyre  was  heard  in  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  his  church  against  Eustathius  of 
Berytus,  whose  city  had  been  created  a metro- 
polis by  the  late  emperor.  The  council  ruled, 
and  the  judges  concurred,  that  the  question  be- 
tween them  should  be  settled  according  to  the 
canons,  and  not  prejudiced  by  any  pragmatical 
constitutions  of  the  empire. 

On  the  5th  action,  commencing  October  22, 
the  judges  called  on  the  bishops  to  produce  what 
had  been  defined  by  them  on  the  faith.  When 
read  it  gave  offence  to  the  legates  and  some  few 
Easterns,  as  not  including  the  letter  of  St.  Leo. 
The  former  threatened  to  leave,  and  were  told 
they  might ; but  on  reference  to  the  emperor, 
he  said  a synod  should  be  held  in  the  West,  if 


they  could  not  agree.  A committee  was  there* 
fore  formed  of  the  principal  bishops,  and  at 
length  the  definition  appeared  with  the  creeds 
of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople  following  in  suc- 
cession, but  authorised  equally,  in  the  first  part 
of  it ; and  in  the  second,  the  synodical  letters  of 
St.  Cyril  to  Nestorius  and  to  the  Easterns,  and 
the  letter  of  St.  Leo  to  Flavian,  as  their  received 
exponents  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 
On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  those  creeds,  it 
was  particularly  said,  required  no  further  expla- 
nation ; nor  was  any  other  faith  to  be  taught,  or 
creed  proposed  for  acceptance,  to  converts  from 
what  heresy  soever,  under  pain  of  deposition  in 
the  case  of  the  clergy  and  excommunication  in 
that  of  the  laity. 

At  the  5th  action,  October  25,  all  subscribed 
to  this  definition — the  Roman  legates  attesting 
merely  that  they  subscribed,  the  rest  that  they 
defined  as  well.  This  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  Mercian,  the  empress  Pulcheria, 
and  a splendid  suite ; the  emperor  telling  them 
in  a short  address  that  he  had  come  thither,  like 
Constantine,  to  confirm  what  they  had  done,  not 
to  display  his  power.  After  which,  he  approved 
of  their  definition,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
punishing  all  who  contravened  it,  according 
to  their  station.  At  his  instance  three  rules 
were  made ; one  for  making  monks  more  depen- 
dent upon  bishops,  and  two  more  forbidding  the 
clergy  to  undertake  secular  posts,  or  migrate 
from  the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  And 
here  the  council,  doctrinally  speaking,  ends. 

The  other  actions,  to  the  14th  inclusively,  re- 
lated to  matters  between  one  bishop  and  another, 
and  occupied  the  rest  of  October.  At  action  7 
sanction  was  given  to  a territorial  arrangement 
between  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem, 
by  which  the  former  was  in  future  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  two  provinces  of  Phoenicia 
and  that  of  Arabia — the  latter  over  the  three 
called  Palestine.  At  the  8th  action  Theodoret,  who 
had  already  subscribed  to  the  definition  with  the 
rest,  was  called  upon  to  anathematise  Nestorius, 
which  he  did,  including  Eutyches,  and  three 
more  bishops  similarly  called  upon  did  the  same. 
The  9th  and  10th  actions  passed  in  enquiring  into 
what  had  been  decided  at  the  synods  of  Tyre  and 
Berytus  respecting  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  three 
years'  before.  Their  acts  having  been  rehearsed, 
and  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  at  the  “Rob- 
bers’ Meeting”  summarily  cancelled,  he  was 
declared  orthodox  on  anathematising  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches,  and  restored  to  his  see.  Yet,  in- 
consistently enough,  in  another  case,  that  of 
Domnus  of  Antioch,  the  judgment  of  the  “Rob- 
bers’ Meeting  ” was  allowed  to  stand,  his  suc- 
cessor, Maximus,  having  been  consecrated  by 
Anatolius  of  Constantinople,  recognised  by  St. 
Leo,  and  received  at  this  council.  Domnus, 
whose  piety  was  admitted  by  all,  was  adjudged 
a pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  in  which 
he  had  been  uncanonically  superseded.  The 
Greek  account  of  this  proceeding  indeed  has 
been  lost,  but  two  of  the  Latin  versions  contain- 
ing it  purport  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek 
(Mansi,  vii.  177-8,  269-72,  and  771-4).  Actions 
11  and  12  were  taken  up  in  hearing  a con- 
tention between  Bassianus  and  Stephen  for  the 
see  of  Ephesus,  as  bishop  of  which,  Stephen  had 
hitherto  sat  and  voted  at  this  council.  Neither 
had  been  canonically  ordained  in  the  judgment 
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of  the  council,  so  that  a fresh  election  had  to  be 
made,  but  both  were  allowed  their  rank  and 
ordered  a pension  of  200  aurei  respectively  out 
of  the  revenues  of  that  see.  In  the  former  of 
these  actions,  the  16th  and  17  th  canons  of 
Antioch  were  read  out  of  a book  by  Leontius, 
bishop  of  Magnesia,  numbered  as  95th  and  96th, 
and  applied  to  their  case.  At  the  13th  action 
Eunomius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  complained  that 
the  privileges  of  his  church  had  been  infringed 
by  the  bishop  of  Nicaea.  Imperial  constitutions 
were  quoted  on  both  sides,  which,  according  to 
the  judges  themselves,  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  rights  of  bishops  : and  the  4th  Nicene 
canon  which  Eunomius  read  out  of  a book  as  the 
6th,  settled  the  question  in  his  favour.  The  in- 
sertion of  a salvo  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
proposed  by  its  archdeacon,  was  negatived  by 
the  judges,  who  said  that  its  rights  of  ordaining 
in  the  provinces  would  be  declared  in  their 
proper  order.  At  the  14th  action,  Athanasius 
and  Sabinianus,  who  had  each  sat  and  subscribed 
as  bishop  of  Perrhe,  submitted  their  respective 
claims — the  former  adducing  two  letters  in  his 
favour  from  SS.  Cyril  and  Proclus,  the  latter  the 
acts  of  the  synod  of  Antioch  under  Domnus,  de- 
posing his  rival,  and  the  fact  of  the  “ Robbers’ 
Meeting  ” having  restored  him.  For  the 
judgment  of  the  council,  see  Concil.  Hierap. 
A.D.  445. 

What  is  printed  as  the  15th  action,  without 
date  or  preface,  would  seem  to  be,  strictly 
speaking,  a mere  continuation  of  the  10th  action 
by  the  hierarchy  for  framing  canons  after  the 
judges  had  retired.  This  would  follow  from  what 
is  said  to  have  passed  in  the  16th  action,  October 
28 — at  least,  if  this  date  is  correct.  There  the 
legates  complained  to  the  judges  of  what  had 
been  done  yesterday , after  the  latter  had  retired, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  withdrawal  also. 
Now,  October  27  had  been  the  day  of  the  10th 
action,  and  the  11th  action  was  not  till  October 
29.  Consequently  there  was  just  the  internal 
required  for  them  to  have  complained  on  October 
28,  and  had  the  canon  to  which  they  objected 
read  out  publicly.  Thus,  when  Ibas  had  been 
acquitted,  the  judges  withdrew,  and  the  bishops, 
probably  not  expecting  any  more  business,  re- 
mained to  make  canons.  Twenty-seven  in  all, 
including  those  previously  recommended  by  the 
emperor,  were  drawn  up,  and,  according  to  one 
of  the  oldest  Latin  versions  extant,  were  sub- 
scribed to  by  all,  not  excepting  the  legates 
(Mansi,  vii.  400-8).  After  the  legates  had  re- 
tired, the  Eastern  bishops  again  remained,  and 
agreed  to  three  more,  making  a total  of  30 ; but 
to  the  last  three  the  legates  had  not  been  parties, 
and  equally  declined  subscribing  the  day  after 
(Mansi,  ib.  429-54).  As  Beveridge  remarks, 
they  are  omitted  as  well  by  John  Scholasticus 
as  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  (ii.  124),  nor  have  they 
ever  been  received  in  the  West. 

Only  the  28th,  however,  demands  any  notice. 
Those  who  were  most  interested  in  it  said  in  their 
defence  that  they  had  asked  the  legates  to  take 
part  in  framing  it,  and  they  had  replied  that 
they  were  without  instructions.  The  judges,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  bade  them  refer  it  to  the 
council.  And  doubtless  it  was  as  much  a ques- 
tion for  the  council  as  those  which  had  been 
settled  in  the  7th  and  13th  actions.  In  one 
sense  it  merely  renewed  the  3rd  canon  of  Con- 


stantinople, A.D.  381,  conferring  honorary  pre- 
cedence (irpeafleia.,  throughout — erroneous!)  ren- 
dered by  the  Latins  in  each  case  “ primatum  ”) 
upon  the  bishop  of  that  city  next  after  Rome, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  had  there  been  given. 
And  if,  in  addition,  it  gave  the  bishop  of  that 
city  the  right  of  ordaining  metropolitans  in  the 
dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace,  still  this 
was  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  done  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  bishops  of  those  dioceses. 
And  so  we  are  brought  to  what  really  passed  at 
the  16th  action,  opening  abruptly  with  a speech  of 
the  legate  Lucentius  (Mansi,  vii.  441),  as  repoi’ted 
in  the  Greek  version.  Here  both  sides  were 
called  upon  by  the  judges  to  produce  the  canons 
on  which  they  relied  ; and  the  legates,  in  quoting 
the  6th  of  Nicaea,  substituted  for  the  first  clause 
of  it,  “ Quod  ecclesia  Romana.  semper  habuit 
primatum.”  No  protest  was  actually  made  to 
these  words,  but  it  was  cited  in  its  genuine  form 
afterwards  by  the  Constantinopolitan  archdeacon. 
And  as  for  the  3rd  of  Constantinople,  Eusebius 
of  Dorylaeum  testified  to  having  read  it  himself 
at  Rome  to  the  Pope,  and  to  his  having  received 
it  (ib.  449).  The  judges  at  last  having  delivered 
their  opinion  that  the  primacy  before  all,  and 
chiefest  honour,  accordiug  to  the  canons,  should 
be  preserved  to  the  archbishop  of  elder  Rome,  but 
that  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  ought  to 
have  the  honour  and  power  assigned  him  in  this 
canon,  it  was  accepted  by  all  present,  in  spite  of 
the  legates,  who  had  previously  desired  to  have 
their  protest  recorded  against  what  had  been 
passed  in  their  absence,  for  this  2nd  speech  of 
Lucentius  clearly  followed  the  reading  out  of  the 
canon,  October  28.  Afterwards  it  was  denounced 
in  a series  of  epistles  by  St.  Leo,  who  neverthe- 
less, neither  by  his  legates,  nor  in  his  own  name, 
seems  ever  to  have  objected  to  the  9th  and  17th 
canons  of  this  council,  authorising  appeals  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople  far  more  fully  than  the 
Sardican  canons  ever  had  to  Rome  (Bever.  ii. 
115-6).  Yet  these  form  part  of  the  27  subscribed 
to  by  all,  including  the  legates,  and  received  in 
the  West.  No  others  among  them,  save  the  first, 
are  worth  noticing ; but  these,  perhaps,  have 
never  been  sufficiently  noticed.  By  the  first  it 
is  decreed  that  “ the  canons  of  the  Holy  Fathers, 
made  in  every  synod  to  this  present  time,  be  in 
full  force  ” — in  other  words,  the  collection  of 
canons  published  by  Beveridge,  Justellus,  and 
others,  as  the  “ code  of  the  universal  Church,”  is 
ordered  to  become  law  (Bever.  ii.  108 ; Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  i.  486-7).  It  only  remains  to  observe 
that  Evagrius  attributes  no  more  than  14  actions 
to  this  council  (ii.  18),  and  seems  to  say  that 
most  of  the  canons  were  framed  at  the  7th. 
Other  accounts,  that  of  Liberatus,  for  instance 
(Brev.  i.  13),  vary  from  his.  Before  separating, 
the  bishops  addressed  the  emperor  in  vindication 
of  their  definition,  and  the  Pope  in  vindication 
of  their  28th  canon  (Mansi,  vii.  455-74  and  vi. 
147-61),  telling  St.  Leo  that  he  had  interpreted 
the  faith  of  Peter  to  them  in  his  epistle,  and 
'presided  over  their  deliberations  in  the  person  of 
his  legates,  as  the  head  over  the  members.  The 
Pope  was  deaf  to  all  argument  on  the  subject  of 
the  canon,  while  setting  his  seal  to  their  definition. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Anatolius  (Mansi,  vi.  203) 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  3rd  canon  of 
Constantinople  had  never  been  notified  to  the 
apostolic  see,  though  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum  had 
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testified  at  the  council  to  his  having  publicly 
received  it  himself.  In  the  same  spirit  it  is, 
perhaps,  too,  that  he  never  once  mentions  the 
creed  of  the  150  fathers ; in  other  words,  that  of 
Constantinople,  by  name,  though  he  must  have 
received  it  with  the  definition  of  this  council : 
and  indeed  he  said  of  it  latterly,  “ tarn  plenis 
atque  perfectis  definitionibus  cuncta  firmata  sunt, 
ut  nihil  ei  regular,  quae  ex  divina  inspiratione 
prolata  est,  aut  addi  possit  aut  minui  ” ( Ep . ad 
Leon.  Imp .,  Mansi,  vi.  308).  Such,  however, 
was  his  zeal  against  the  canon  that  he  was  at 
one  time  thought  not  to  have  approved  of  the 
definition. 

Edicts  in  succession  issued  from  the  emperor, 
ordering  all  persons  to  submit  to  the  council, 
and  forbidding  all  further  discussion  of  the 
points  settled  by  it.  The  law  of  the  late  em- 
peror, confirming  the  acts  of  the  “ Robbers’ 
Meeting,”  was  repealed  ; Eutyches  deprived  of 
the  title  of  priest ; and  Dioscorus  exiled  to 
Gangra  in  Paphlagonia.  Great  opposition  was 
nevertheless  made  to  its  reception  by  their  ad- 
mirers, in  Egypt  especially,  to  which  the  “Codex 
Encyclius,”  or  collection  of  letters  in  its  favour, 
addressed  for  the  most  part  to  the  emperor  Leo, 
on  his  accession,  a.d.  458,  was  intended  to  be  a 
counter-demonstration  (Mansi,  vii.  475-627  and 
785-98).  [E.  S.  F.] 

CHALDAEI.  [Astrologers.] 

CHALICE.  (Latin,  calix  ; Greek,  iroT-fipiov, 
KvirfWov ; French,  calice ; Italian,  calice ; Ger- 
man, Kelch;  Anglo-Saxon,  calic .)  The  cup  in 
which  the  wine  is  consecrated  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  from  which  the 
communicants  drink.  Chalices  have  been  divided 
into  several  classes,  of  which  the  more  important 
are — offertorial,  in  which  the  wine  brought  by 
the  communicants  was  received ; communical, 
in  which  the  wine  was  consecrated ; and  mini- 
sterial, in  which  it  was  administered  to  the  com- 
municants. 

Vessels  of  this  description  being  indispensably 
required  for  the  celebration  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion  it  is 
obvious  that  from  the  very  earliest  period  some 
such  must  have  been  in  use,  but  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  determine  how  soon  they  began 
to  be  distinguished  by  form,  material,  or  orna- 
ment from  the  cups  used  in  ordinary  life.  Per- 
haps the  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  any 
mark  by  which  a cup  used  for  eucharistic  pur- 
poses was  distinguished  from  those  in  ordinary 
use,  is  the  passage  in  Tertullian  ( De  Pudicit.  c. 
10) : “ Si  forte  patrocinabitur  pastor,  quern  in 
calice  depingis,  prostitutorem  et  ipsum  Chris- 
tiani  sacramenti,  merito  et  ebrietatis  idolum  et 
moechiae  asylum  post  calicem  subsecuturae.” 

It  seems  indeed  quite  possible  that  at  that 
early  period  when  the  administration  of  the 
Eucharist  was  connected  both  as  regards  time 
and  locality  with  the  feasts  of  charity  ( agapae ) 
the  distinction  between  the  vessels  used  for 
each  purpose  was  less  strongly  drawn  than 
afterwards  came  to  be  the  case,  and  that  in 
the  earliest  centuries  there  was  little  or  no  dis- 
tinction of  either  form  or  decoration  between 
the  eucharistic  cup  and  that  of  the  domestic 
table. 

The  eventually  exclusive  adoption  of  the  word 
M calix  ” as  signifying  the  eucharistic  cup,  may 
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perhaps  be  deemed  to  imply  that  the  form  of 
cup  most  generally  employed  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Communion,  was  that  specifically  called 
“ calix.”  This  word  is  held  usually  to  denote  a 
cup  with  a somewhat  shallow  bowl,  two  handlos 
and  a foot.  Vases  of  various  forms  are  often 
depicted  on  the  walls  or  vaults  of  the  catacombs, 
but  it  is  generally  uncertain  how  far  these  aro 
merely  ornaments,  and  it  would  not  appear  that 
in  any  one  instance  a representation  of  what  can 
with  certainty  be  assumed  to  be  a eucharistic 
chalice  has  been  observed  among  these  paintings. 
It  would  at  first  sight  appear  extremely  probable 
that  among  these  numerous  representations  of 
vases,  some  at  least  should  be  intended  to  repre- 
sent that  which  was  above  all  precious  to  those 
for  whom  these  decorations  were  executed,  but 
the  paintings  of  the  earlier  period  are  with  hardly 
an  exception  allegorical  or  symbolical,  scarcely 
ever  in  a primary  sense  historical,  and  never 
liturgical,  unless  the  allusions  to  the  sacraments 
conveyed  by  figures  of  fishes,  baskets  of  bread, 
and  the  like  deserve  to  be  so  called. 


Va^ee  from  Sarcophagas  at  Bordeaux. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  Boldetti  (Osser- 
vazioni  sopra  i Cimiteri  dei  SS.  Martiri ) among 
others,  that  the  glass  vessels  decorated  with 
gold  leaf,  the  bottoms  of  which  have  been  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  catacombs  at- 
tached to  the  plaster  by  which  the  tiles  closing 
the  loculi  were  fixed,  were,  if  not  actually  cha- 
lices, at  least  drinking-vessels  in  which  the  com- 


Vase from  the  Sarcophagus  of  Ataulphus  at  Milan. 


municants  received  the  consecrated  wine,  and 
from  which  they  drank.  Padre  Garrucci  ( Vetri 
Ornati  cT  Oro,  Pref.  xi)  has  however  shown  that 
this  opinion  does  not  rest  on  any  secure  founda- 
tion. It  has  also  been  thought  that  the  figures 
of  vases  so  often  found  incised  on  early  Christian 
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memorial  stones  were  intended  to  represent  cha- 
li  ’es,  and  thereby  to  indicate  that  the  deceased 
person  was  a priest.  Though  this  may  possibly 
have  sometimes  been  the  case,  other  and  more 
probable  explanations  of  the  occurrence  of  these 
figures  of  vases  may  be  suggested ; but  there  is 
a marked  similarity  between  the  type  of  vase 
usually  employed  and  the  forms  of  the  earliest 
chalices  of  which  we  have  any  positive  know- 
ledge. 

The  woodcut  represents  one  of  these  vases  as 
shown  in  low  relief  on  the  sarcophagus  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Aquilinus  attached  to  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Milan,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  remains  of  Ataulphus  king  of  the 
Goths  (ob.  A.D.  415),  or  of  his  wife  Placidia. 

The  earliest  chalice  still  existing  is  probably 
that  found  with  a paten  at  Gourdon  in  France, 


Chalice  found  at  Gourdon. 


and  now  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale 
m Paris.  This  is  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut,  and  is  of  gold  ornamented  with  thin  slices 
of  garnets.  With  it  were  found  104  gold  coins 
of  Emperors  of  the  East,  25  of  which  of  Justin  I. 
(518-527)  being  in  a fresh  and  unworn  condition 
and  the  latest  in  date  of  the  entire  hoard,  it  is 
reasonable' to  conclude  that  the  deposit  was  made 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  6th  century. 

Of  not  much  later  date  were  the  splendid  cha- 
lices belonging  to  the  basilica  of  Monza,  no  longer 
in  existence,  but  of  which  representations,  evi- 
dently tolerably  accurate,  have  been  preserved  in 
a large  painting  probably  executed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  15th  century,  and  now  in  the  library 


Chalices  from  Monza. 

of  that  church.  This  painting  represents  the 
restitution  to  the  basilica  of  the  contents  of  its 
treasury  which  took  place  in  1345.  These  cha- 
lices are  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cuts,  both  were  of  gold  set  with  jewels;  their 
weight  is  variously  stated  nt  from  105  to  170 
ounces.  These  there  Is  ground  to  believe,  were 


in  the  possession  of  the  church  of  Monza  before 
the  year  600,  and  may  indeed  with  great  proba- 
bility be  supposed  to  be  of  even  greater  age.  A 
rude  sculpture  over  the  west  doorway  of  that 
church,  believed  to.  date  from  circa  A.D.  600, 
represents  several  chalices  of  various  sizes,  some 
with  and  some  without  handles. 

Chalices  of  glass  of  very  similar  form  are  met 
with,  and  may  with  much  probability  be  attri- 
buted to  the  6th  or  7th  centuries;  two  examples 
are  in  the  British  Museum ; these  are  of  blue 
glass  and  somewhat  roughly  made.  As,  however, 
these  bear  neither  inscriptions  nor  any  Christian 
symbol,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that 
they  were  sacramental  chalices*.  Moroni  ( Diz. 
di  Erudizione  Storico  - Ecclesiast.')  mentions  a 
chalice  of  blue  glass  as  being  preserved  in  the 
church  of  the  Isola  S.  Giulio  in  the  lake  of  Orta 
in  Lombardy,  as  a relic  of  the  saint  who  lived  in 
the  5th  century ; this,  he  says,  was  without  a 
foot.  It  is  not  now  to  be  found  there. 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Anastasia 
at  Rome  a chalice  is  preserved  as  a relic,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  St.  Jerome  ; the  bowl 
is  of  white  opaque  glass  with  some  ornament  in 
relief,  the  foot  is  of  metal. 

A chalice  is  preserved  (Pat  Maestricht),  which 
is  believed  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Lambert, 
bishop  of  that  city  (ob.  708);  it  is  of  metal 
(?  silver)  gilt,  the  bowl  hemispherical,  the  foot 
a frustum  of  a cone ; the  whole  without  orna- 
ment. 

A chalice  of  exactly  the  same  form  is  to  be 
seen  in  an  illumination  in  the  very  ancient 
gospels  preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  at  Cambridge,  and  known  as  St.  Au- 
gustine’s. 


Chalice  formerly  at  Chellea. 


Until  the  year  1792  the  abbey  of  Chelles,  m 
the  diocese  of  Paris,  possessed  a most  splendid 
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example  of  a golden  chalice  (see  woodcut),  which 
ancient  inventories  asserted  to  have  been  the 
•woTk  of  St.  Eli^ius  (or  Eloi),  and  therefore  to 
date  from  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century. 
Fortunately  an  engraving  of  it  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Panoplii  Sacerdota'is  of  Du  Saussav. 
and  the  character  of  the  work  corresponds  with 
the  alleged  date.  It  is  obviously  an  instance  of 
transition  from  earlier  to  later  forms,  though 
somewhat  exceptional  from  the  great  depth  of 
the  bowl.  It  was  about  a foot  high  and  nearly 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  held  about  the  halt 
of_a  French  litre. 

A singular  exception  in  point  of  form  was  the 
chalice  which  was  found  with  the  body  of  St. 
Cuthbert  when  his  relics  were  examined  in  the 
year  1104;  this  is  described  as  of  small  size  and  < 
in  its  lower  part  of  gold  and  of  the  figure  of  a j 
lion,  the  bowl  which  was  attached  to  the  back  of  j 
the  lion  being  cut  from  an  onyx  (Act.  Sand. 
Boll.  2 J laj-t.').  It  may  be  surmised  that  this 
was  not  really  made  for  a chalice,  but  had  been 
presented  to  him  and  converted  to  that  use. 

Of  the  next  century,  the  8th,  a very  remark- 
able example  still  exists  in  the  convent  of  Krems- 


siu'nster  in  Upper  Austria ; this  chalice  is  (vide 
woodcut)  of  bronze  ornamented  with  niello  and 
incrustations  of  silver.  As  the  inscription  shews 
that  it  was  the  gift  of  Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
it  is  probably  earlier  than  a.d.  788.  the  year 
when  that  prince  was  deposed  by  Charles  the 
Great. 

One  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  altar  of  S.  Am- 
brogio  at  Milan  (finished  in  835)  gives  a good 
example  of  the  form  of  a chalice  in  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  century.  It  has  a bowl,  foot,  and 
handles. 

So  much  may  be  gathered  from  still  existing 
examples,  or  representations  of  them  ; much  mav 
also  be  collected,  especially  as  regards  the  size 
and  weight  of  chalices  and  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  composed,  from  the  notices  to  be 
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found  in  various  historical  documents,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  LVxr  Pontificals. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  apostolic  age 
chalices  of  wood  were  in  use  : but  for  this  asser- 
tion there  is  no  early  authority  ; St.  Boniface  in- 
deed is  reported  in  the  18th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Tribur  to  have  said  that  once  golden  priests 
used  wooden  chalices,  and  Platina  (De  Vit.  J ont.) 
asserts  that  Pope  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  197-217) 
ordered  that  the  wine  should  be  consecrated  not 
as  heretofore  in  a wooden  but  in  a glass  vessel. 
The  Liber  Pontifical’s  in  the  life  of  Zephyrinus, 
however,  merely  says  that  he  ordered  patens  of 
glass  to  be  carried  before  the  priests  when  mass 
was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  bishop.  Glass  was 
no  doubt  in  use  from  a very  early  date ; St. 
Jerome  (ad  Rustic.  Jim.  Ep.  4)  writes  of  Exu- 
perius,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  as  bearing  the  Lord’s 
blood  in  a vessel  of  glass,  and  St.  Gregory 
(Dialog,  lib.  i.  c.  7)  says  that  St.  Donatus,  bishop 
of  Arezzo,  repaired  by  prayer  a chalice  of  glass 
broken  by  the  heathens.  The  use  of  wood  for 
chalices  was  prohibited  by  several  provincial 
councils  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  (Cone. 
Tribur.  can.  18),  of  horn  by  that  of  Ceal- 
chythe  (Cone.  Culcut.  can.  10),  and  Pope  Leo 
IV.  (847-855)  in  his  homily.  De  Cura  Pa$- 
torali , lays  down  the  rule  that  no  one  snoula 
celebrate  mass  in  a chalice  of  wood,  lead,  or 
glass.  Glass,  however,  continued  to  be  occa- 
sionally used  to  a much  later  date.  Martene  (De 
Antiq.  Plod.  Pit.  t.  iv.  p.  78)  shows  from  the 
life  of  St.  Wiuocus  that  in  the  10th  century  thf 
monks  of  the  convent  in  Flanders  founded  by 
him  still  used  chalices  of  glass.  Pewter  was 
also  in  use,  and  it  would  seem  was  considered  as 
a material  superior  to  glass,  for  we  are  told  of 
St.  Benedict  of  Aniane  (ob.  821)  that  the  vessels 
of  his  church  were  at  first  of  wood,  then  of  glass, 
and  that  at  last  he  ascended  to  pewter  (see  his 
Life,  by  Ardo,  c.  14,  in  Mabillon’s  Act.  SS.  ord. 
S.  Benedicts,  Soec.  iv). 

A chalice  of  glass  mounted  in  gold  is  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  Count  Everhard,  A.D.  837 
(Miraeus,  Op.  Dip.  t.  i.  p.  19).  A chalice  of  ivory 
and  one  of  cocoa-nut  (?)  (de  nuce ) set  with  gold 
and  silver  are  mentioned  in  the  same  document ; 
those  however  may  have  been  drinking-cups,  not 
sacramental  chalices. 

The  use  of  bronze  appears  to  have  been  excep- 
tional and  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  Irish  monks. 
St.  Gall  (Mabillons  Act.  SS.  ord.  S.  Ben.  Saec.  2, 
p.  241),  we  are  told,  refused  to  use  silver  vessels 
for  the  altar,  saying  that  St.  Columbanus  was 
accustomed  to  offer  the  sacrifice  in  vessels  of 
bronze  (aereis),  alleging  as  a reason  for  so  doing 
that  our  Saviour  was  affixed  to  the  cross  by 
brazen  nails.  This  traditional  use  of  bronze  was 
no  doubt  continued  by  the  successors  of  the  Irish 
missionaries  in  the  South  of  Germany,  and  ex- 
plains why  the  Kremsmunster  chalice  is  of  that 
material,  a circumstance  which  has  caused  the 
question  to  be  raised  whether  that  vessel  was 
anything  but  a mere  drinking  cup.  The  use  of 
niello  and  of  damascening  with  thin  silver  in 
the  decoration  of  this  vessel,  and  the  peculiar 
patterns  of  its  ornamentation,  connect  it  closely 
with  the  Irish  school  of  artificers,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  employing  bronze  as  the  main  mate- 
rial of  their  works. 

The  precious  metals  were  however  from  a 
very  early,  perhaps  the  earliest,  period  most  pro- 
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bably  the  usual  material  of  the  chalice.  The 
earliest  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  by  any 
means  exclusively  of  humble  station,  and  it  was  j 
not  until  it  spread  from  cities  into  remote  vil- 
lages  that  many  churches  would  have  existed 
whose  members  could  not  afford  a silver  chalice  : 
nor  do  we  until  a later  age  find  traces  of  a spirit  of 
asceticism  which  would  prefer  the  use  of  a mean 
material.  We  have  at  least  proof  of  the  use  of 
both  gold  and  silver  in  the  sacred  vessels  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  for  we  are  told  by 
Optatus  of  Milevi  that  in  the  Diocletianian  perse- 
cution the  church  of  Carthage  possessed  many 
“ ornamenta  ” of  gold  and  silver  (Opt.  Mil. 
De  Schism.  Donat,  i.  17).  The  church  of  Cirta 
in  Numidia  at  the  same  time  possessed  two  golden 
and  six  silver  chalices  ( Gesta  Purgat.  Caeciliani , 
in  the  Works  of  Optatus.).  That  it  was  believed 
that  the  churches  possessed  such  rich  ornaments 
at  an  earlier  period  is  shown  by  the  language 
which  Prudentius  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Praefectus  Urbis  interrogating  St.  Lawrence — 

“ Argenteis  scyphis  ferunt, 

F umare  sacrum  sanguinem,”  &c. 

( Peristejah . Hymn  iii.  69). 

The  passages  in  the  Lib.  Pont,  which  relate 
the  gifts  of  Constantine  to  various  churches  are 
with  reason  suspected  as  untrustworthy,  but 
are  at  least  of  value  as  recording  the  traditions 
existing  at  an  early  age.  They  make  mention 
of  many  chalices,  some  of  gold,  some  of  silver ; 
40  lesser  chalices  of  gold,  each  weighing  1 lb., 
and  50  lesser  ministerial  chalices  of  silver,  each 
weighing  2 lbs.,  are  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Constantinian  Basilica  (St.  John  Lateran),  and 
in  lesser  numbers  and  of  very  various  weights 
to  many  other  churches.  Whatever,  however, 
may  be  the  historical  value  of  these  passages, 
that  churches  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  pos- 
sessed great  numbers  of  golden  or  silver  chalices, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist. 
Franc.  1.  iii.  c.  x.)  tells  us  that  Childebert  in  the 
year  531  took  among  the  spoils  of  Amalaric 
sixty  chalices  of  gold.  Many  instances  of  gifts  ot 
chalices  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  churches 
of  Rome  by  successive  popes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Lib.  Pont.  Of  these  the  following  may  de- 
serve special  mention : a great  chalice  (calix 
major)  with  handles  and  adorned  with  gems, 
weighing  58  lbs. ; a great  chalice  with  a syphon 
(cum  scyphone)  or  tube,  weighing  36  lbs. ; a 
covered  (spanoclystus,  i.e.  iiravwKKeioTos)  cha- 
lice of  gold,  weighing  32  lbs. ; all  three  given 
by  Lope  Leo  III.  (795). 

Little  is  to  be  found  as  to  the  decoration  of 
chalices ; occasionally  they  bore  inscriptions,  as 
in  the  case  of  that  made  by  order  of  St.  Remigius 
(Remi,  ob.  533),  which  Frodoard  tells  us  bore 
the  following  verses  : — 

“ Hauriat  hinc  populus  vitam  de  sanguine»sacro, 

Injei  to  aeternus  quem  fudit  vuluere  Cbristus, 
Remigius  reddit  Domino  sua  vota  sacerdos.” 

The  golden  chalices  of  Monza,  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  woodcuts,  were  splendidly  adorned  with 
gems,  which  in  the  painting  from  which  these 
figures  have  been  drawn,  are  coloured  green  and 
red,  but  the  only  symbol  betokening  their  desti- 
nation is  the  cruciform  arrangement  of  the  larger 
gems  on  one  of  them.  The  chalice  found  at 
Gourdon  also  has  neither  inscription  nor  Chris- 
tian symbol,  and  if  it  had  not  been  found  in 


company  with  a paten  bearing  a cross  its  desti- 
nation might  have  been  a matter  of  doubt. 

On  the  chalice  of  Kremsmiinster  are  on  the 
bowl  half-length  figures  of  Christ  and  the  four 
Evangelists,  on  the  foot  like  figures  of  four 
prophets. 

The  division  of  chalices  into  various  classes 
evidently  belongs  - to  a period  when  primitive 
simplicity  of  ritual  underwent  a change  to  a 
more  complex  and  elaborate  system.  The  earlier 
Ordo  Romanus  speaks  of  a “ calix  quotidianus,” 
and  opposes  to  this  the  “ calix  major  ” to  be 
used  on  feast-days  (“  diebus  vero  festis  calicem 
et  patenam  majores  ”),  but  says  nothing  of  any 
distinction  between  the  “ calix  sanetus  ” and  the 
“ calix  ministerialis.”  Reasons  of  convenience 
no  doubt  caused  the  use  of  chalices  of  very 
different  sizes.  The  great  number  of  chalices  of 
small  size  mentioned  in  the  Lib.  Pontif.  and 
elsewhere  may  lead  to  the  supposition  that  at 
one  period  the  communicants  drank  not  from  one 
but  from  many  chalices  ; but  this  matter  is  in- 
volved in  doubt. 

A practice  existed  of  communicating  the  clergy 
alone  by  means  of  the  chalice  in  which  the  wine 
was  consecrated,  and  of  pouring  a few  drops  from 
this  into  the  larger  chalice  which  was  offered  to 
the  laity.  When  this  practice  originated  or  how 
long  it  lasted  seems  obscure.  It  is  suggested  in 
the  article  “ Calix,”  in  Ducange’s . Glossary , that 
the  verses  engraved  by  order  of  St.  Remi  on  the 
chalice  which  he  caused  to  be  made  (u.  ante ) 
allude  to  this  practice ; but  this  does  not  seem 
certain.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Ordo  Rom.  (c. 
29),  but  the  vessel  in  which  the  drops  of  con- 
secrated wine  were  mixed  with  the  unconse- 
crated, and  from  which  the  laity  drank  through 
a “ fistula  ” or  “ pugillaris,”  is  called  scyphus, 
and  is  apparently  the  same  vessel  as  that  carried 
by  an  acolyte  at  the  time  when  the  oblations 
were  received  from  the  laity  and  into  which  the 
contents  of  the  calix  major  (c.  13)  were  poured 
when  the  latter  had  become  filled.  Pope  Gregory 
II.  (a.d.  731-735),  in  his  epistle  to  Boniface, 
disapproves  of  the  practice  of  placing  more  than 
one  chalice  on  the  altar  (“congruum  non  esse 
duos  vel  tres  calices  in  altario  ponere  ”).  When 
this  practice  was  in  use  we  may  conclude  that 
the  large  chalices  with  handles  were  those  used 
for  the  laity. 

The  large  chalices  were  also  used  to  receive 
the  wine  which  the  intending  communicants 
brought  in  amulae ; as  in  the  1st  Ordo  Rom.  c. 
13  (“  Archidiaconus  sumit  amulam  Pontificis  . . . 
et  nefundit  super  colum  in  calicem  ”).  When 
used  in  this  manner  it  is  called  “ offertorius  ” or 
“ offerendarius.”  “ Calices  baptismi  ” or  “ bap- 
tismales  ” were  probably  those  used  when  the 
Eucharist  was  administered  after  baptism,  and 
possibly  for  the  milk  and  honey  which  it  was  the 
custom  in  some  churches  (Cone.  Carth.  iii.  c.  24) 
to  consecrate  at  the  altar  and  to  administer  to 
infants.  Pope  Innocent  I.  (a.d.  402—417)  is  said 
in  the  Lib.  Pontif.  to  have  given  “ ad  ornatum 
baptisterii  ” (apparently  of  the  basilica  of  SS. 
Gervasius  and  Protasius  at  Rome)  three  silver 
“ calices  baptismi,”  each  weighing  2 lbs.  Whe- 
ther the  baptismal  chalices  differed  from  other 
chalices  in  form  or  in  any  other  respect  is  not 
known. 

Besides  the  chalices  actually  used  in  the  rites 
of  the  church,  vessels  called  “ calices  ” were  sus- 
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pended  from  the  arches  of  the  ciborium  and  even 
from  the  intercolumniations  ot  the  nave  and 
other  parts  of  the  church  as  ornaments.  In  the 
Lib.  Pont  if.  we  find  mention  of  sixteen  “calices” 
of  silver  placed  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  (847-8)  on  the 
enclosure  of  the  altar  (super  circuitu  altaris)  in 
the  Vatican  basilica,  of  sixty-four  suspended  be- 
tween the  columns  in  the  same  church,  and  of 
forty  in  a like  position  at  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  m.  Many 
of  these  were,  however,  most  probably  cups  or 


Suspended  Chalices. 


vases,  not  such  as  would  have  been  used  for  the 
administration  or  consecration  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  drawings  in  MSS.  show  suspended  vessels  of 
the  most  varied  forms ; some  examples  taken  from 
the  great  Carlovingian  bible  formerly  in  the  Bibl. 
Imp.  Paris,  now  in  the  Musee  des  Souverains  in 
the  Louvre,  are  shown  in  woodcuts.  [A.  N.] 

CHALICE,  ABLUTION  OF.  [Purifi- 
cation.] 

CH  ALONS-SUR-SAONE,  COUNCILS  OF. 
[Cabillonexse],  provincial:  — (1)  a.d.  470,  to 
elect  John  bishop  of  Chalons  (Labb.  Cone.  iv. 
1820).  (2)  A.D.  579,  to  depose  Salonius  and  Sa- 

gittarius, bishops  respectively  of  Embrun  and 
Gap,  deposed  by  a previous  council  (of  Lyons, 
A.D.  567),  restored  by  Pope  John  III.,  and  now 
again  deposed  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc,  v.  21,  28  ; 
Labb.  Cone.  v.  963,  964).  (3)  a.d.  594,  to  re- 

gulate the  psalmody  at  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
cellus  after  the  model  of  Agnune  (Labb.  Cone. 
v.  1853).  (4)  a.d.  603,  to  depose  Desiderius, 

bishop  of  Vienne,  at  the  instigation  of  Queen 
Brunichilde  (Fredegar.  24;  Labb.  Cone.  v.  1612). 
(5)  a.d.  650,  Nov.  1,  of  thirty-three  bishops, 
with  the  “ vicarii  ” of  six  others,  enacted  20 
canons  respecting  discipline  : dated  by  Le  Comte 
A D.  694  (Labb.  Cone.  vi.  387).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CHANCEL  (ra  evSov  tuv  KLyK\i5uv,  Theo- 
doret,  H.  E.  v.  18).  The  space  in  a church  which 
contains  the  choir  and  sanctuary,  and  which  was 
generally  separated  from  the  nave  by  a rail  or 
grating  (cancelli),  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
“ Cancellus,  cantorum  excellens  locus  ” (Papias, 
in  Ducange,  s.  v. ; compare  Cancelli).  It  is  a 
characteristic  difference  between  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  that  in  the  former  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  bema  (or  sanctuary)  and 
the  choir  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
that  between  the  choir  and  the  nave,  in  the 
latter  the  distinction  between  the  nave  and  the 
choir  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than  that 
between  the  choir  and  the  sanctuary.  Compare 
Choir,  Presbytery-.  [C.] 

CHANT.  [Gregorian  Music.] 

CHAPEL.  A building  or  apartment  used  for 
the  performance  of  Christian  worship  in  cases  in 


which  the  services  are  of  an  occasional  character, 
or  in  which  the  congregation  is  limited  to  the 
members  of  a family,  a convent,  or  the  like. 
Greek,  Trap€KK\gaia‘,  Latin,  capelin , oratorium. 
In  the  languages  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  fa- 
milies a modification  of  the  word  ‘ capella  * is  in 
use,  as  also  in  Polish.  In  Russian  pridel. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  ‘capella*  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  Monk  of  St.  Gall  ( Vita 
Car.  Mag.  i.  4)  states  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  ‘capa’  or  cloak  of  St.  Martin: 
“ Quo  nomine  (*.  e.  ‘ capella  ’)  Franeorum  reges 
propter  capam  St.  Martini  sancta  sua  appellare 
solebant.”  The  word  ‘ capella  * is  said  to  be  found 
in  inscriptions  in  the  Roman  catacombs  in  the 
sense  of  a sarcophagus,  a grave,  or  place  of 
burial.  It  occurs  at  a later  time  as  used  for  a 
reliquary,  and  for  the  chamber  in  which  reliques 
were  preserved ; as  in  a charter  of  Childebert  of 
a.d.  710,  published  by  Mabillon  ( [De  Rc  Dipl 
in  which  the  passage  “ in  oratorio  suo  seu  capella 
S.  Marthini  ” occurs.  The  canopy  over  an  altar 
was  also  called  * capella*  (compare  Cupella).  In 
the  sense  of  a chamber  or  building  employed  for 
divine  worship,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  in  early  times.  Among  early  instances  of  its 
employment  which  have  been  noticed,  are,  in 
the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great  ( Capit . v. 
182),  where  it  is  applied  to  chapels  in  or  an- 
nexed to  palaces ; and  in  the  passage  in  the 
laws  of  the  Lombards  (iii.  3,  22),  “ ecclesiae 
et  capellae  quae  in  vestra  parochia  sunt,”  where 
detached  buildings  are  probably  referred  to.  In 
the  earlier  centuries  “ oratorium  ” would  no 
doubt  have  been  used  in  either  sense,  as  in  the 
21st  cap.  of  the  Council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506.  “Si 
quis  etiam  extra  parochias  in  quibus  legitimus 
est  ordinariusque  conventus  oratorium  in  agio 
habere  voluerit  reliquis  festivitatibus  ut  ibi 
missas  teneat  propter  fatigationem  familiae  justa 
ordinatione  permittimus but  with  the  proviso 
that  the  greater  festivals  should  be  celebrated 
“ in  civitatibus  aut  in  parochiis.” 

Chapels  may  be  divided  into  several  classes  : — 
1st,  as  regards  their  relation  to  other  churches; 
being  (A)  dependent  on  the  church  of  the  parish, 
or  (B)  independent,  in  some  cases  even  exempt 
from  episcopal  visitation.  2dly,  as  regards  their 
material  structure ; being  (A)  apartments  in 
palaces  or  other  dwellings ; (B)  buildings  form- 
ing part  of  or  attached  to  convents,  hermitages, 
or  the  like  ; (C)  buildings  forming  parts  of  or 
attached  to  larger  churches ; (D)  sepulchral  or 
other  wholly  detached  buildings.  No  strictly 
accurate  division  is,  however,  possible,  for  in  some 
cases  buildings  might  be  placed  in  either  of  two 
classes. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  speak  of  chapels  with 
regard  to  their  material  aspect  only ; and  build- 
ings which  from  an  architectural  point  of  view 
do  not  differ  from  churches  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  head  Church.  As  however  it  is  im 
possible  to  draw  a clear  line  between  churches 
and  chapels,  several  buildings  will  be  found 
treated  of  under  Church,  which  in  strictness 
should  perhaps  be  rather  deemed  chapels ; some 
of  these,  as  Sta.  Costanza  at  Rome,  being  too 
important  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  or 
too  extensive  and  magnificent,  to  be  omitted 
from  any  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  church 
building  in  its  main  line. 

Gatticus  (De  Orat.  Dom.')  has  collected  many 
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proofs  of  the  early  existence  of  domestic  or 
private  chapels ; but  the  earliest  existing 
example  of  the  first  class  is  probably  the  small 
chapel  now  known  as  the  Sancta  Sanctorum 
(originally  St.  Lawrence)  in  the  fragment  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Lateran  which  still 
remains.  It  was  the  private  chapel  of  the 
popes,  and  appears  to  have  existed  as  early  as 
A.D.  383 ; for  Pope  Pelagius  II.  then  placed 
there  certain  relics  (MSS.  Bibl.  Vat.  ap.  Baronius). 
It  is  a small  oblong  apartment  on  an  upper  floor. 
The  example  next  in  date  has  fortunately  been 
singularly  well  preserved.  It  exists  in  the  palace 
of  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna,  being  their  private 
chapel.  It  was  constructed,  or  at  any  rate  deco- 
rated with  mosaic,  by  the  Archbishop  Peter  Chry- 
sologus  (elected  in  A.D.  429).  It  is  a simple  oblong 
with  a vaulted  roof.  Of  the  same  character  is 
the  chapel  at  Cividale  in  Friuli,  which,  although 
forming  part  of  a Benedictine  convent,  as  it  mea- 
sures only  30  feet  by  18  feet,  can  hardly  have 
been  other  than  a private  chapel,  probably  of  the 
abbat.  It  is  attributed  on  historical  evidence  to 
the  8th  century.  It  is  a parallelogram  without 
an  apse,  about  two-fifths  being  parted  off  by  a 
low  wall,  to  serve  as  a choir. 


Oratory  at  Gallsrus. 

Buildings  of  the  second  class,  viz.,  conventual 
chapels,  were  intended  for  the  private  and 
daily  use  of  the  community  ; the  larger  churches 
for  celebration  on  great  festivals,  when  large 
numbers  of  strangers  attended  the  services.  In 
some  instances  even  more  than  two  chapels 
existed  in  a monastery ; for  Adamnan  ( [De  situ 
terrae  Sanctae,  ii.  24)  says  that  at  Mount 
Thabor,  within  the  wall  of  enclosure  of  the  monas- 
tery, were  three  churches,  “non  parvi  aedificii.” 
In  the  tower  or  keep  of  the  convent  of  St.  Ma- 
carius in  the  Nitrian  valley  are  three  chapels, 
one  over  the  other  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Hand- 
book of  Egypt)-,  but  it  does  not  appear  what  their 
date  is.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  ( Handbook  of 
Egypt,  p.  305)  states  that  a tradition  among  the 
monks  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  convent 
to  the  5th  century. 

In  Ireland  still  exist  some  small  chapels  which 
may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  very  early 
dates.  Mr.  Petrie  ( The  Ecclesiastical. Architecture 
of  Ireland,  p.  133)  thinks  that  such  structures 


as  the  Oratory  at  Gallerus  in  Kerry,  shewn  in  the 
woodcut,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  first  erected 
for  Christian  uses,  and  as  ancient  as,  if  even  not 
more  ancient,  than  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  by 
St.  Patrick.  This  example  measures  externally 
23  feet  by  10,  and  is  16  feet  high,  the  walls 
being  4 feet  thick.  It  has  a single  window 
in  its  east  end.  On  each  of  the  -gables  were 
small  stone  crosses,  of  which  the  Sockets  only 
now  remain. 

Of  somewhat  later  date,  but  Mr.  Petrie  thinks 
as  early  as  the  5th  or  6th  centuries,  are  such 
buildings  as  Tempull  Ceannanach,  on  the  middle 
island  of  Arran,  in  the  bay  of  Galway.  This  mea- 
sures internally  16  feet  by  12,  and  is  built  of  very 
large  stones,  one  not  less,  than  18  feet  in  length. 
The  church  of  St.  MacDara,  on  the  island  of 
Cruach  Mhic  Dara,  off  the  coast  of  Connemara, 
measures  internally  15  feet  by  1 1.  Its  roof  was  of 
solid  stone,  buiit  in  courses  until  they  met  at  the 
top. 

The  above-mentioned  examples  are  simple 
quadrangular  buildings  without  distinction  be- 
tween nave  and  chancel,  but  others  are  met 
with,  apparently  of  equal  antiquity,  in  which 
a small  chancel  is  attached  to  the  nave  and  en- 
tered by  an  archway.  In  no  case 
is  an  apse  found  in  Ireland. 

The  buildings  of  this  class  are 
so  rude  and  simple  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  establish  satisfactorily 
any  chronological  arrangement 
founded  on  their  architectural 
character ; it  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  buildings  of  similar 
character  were  constructed  until 
in  the  11th  or  12th  centuries  more 
ornate  structures  were  erected. 

Many  of  these  small  chapels 
were,  however,  constructed  of 
wood,  and  the  whole  class  was 
known  (Petrie,  p.  343)  as  ‘duir- 
theachs,’  or  ‘ dertheachs,’  the  pro- 
bable etymology  of  which  is  “ house 
of  oak.”  It  appears  from  a frag- 
ment of  a commentary  on  the 
Brehon  laws  (Petrie,  p.  365)  that 
15  by  10  were  customary  dimen- 
sions for  such  buildings,  and  the 
stone  chapels  are  usually  found 
not  to  differ  very  greatly  from  them. 

Buildings  of  very  similar  character  exist  in 
Cornwal' , and  their  foundation'  is  attributed  to 
missiona  ies  from  Ireland : such  was  the  chapel 
of  Perra.  zabuloe,  or,  St.  Piran  in  the  sand,  said 


to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Piian  (or  as  he  is 
called  in  Ireland  St.  Kieran)  in  the  5th  centuiy. 
It  had  been  completely  buried  in  the  shifting 
sand  of  the  coast,  but  in  1835  the  sand  was  re- 
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moved,  and  the  building  discovered  in  an  almost  J 
perfect  state ; it  is  29  ft.  long  externally  by  16.J  | 
broad  ; as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  was  a 
simple  parallelogram,  but  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a wall  or  screen.  The  tomb  of  the  saint 
apparently  served  as  an  altar. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Maddern  is  very  similar  in 
plan,  but  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  a well 
in  one  angle  ; that  of  St.  Gwvthian  has  both  nave 
and  chancel,  the  latter  entered  by  a narrow  door- 
way. Mention  of  several  others  of  like  character 
will  be  found  in  a paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  Haslam, 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Architectural  Journal.  The  ma- 
sonry of  these  buildings  is  very  rude  and  irre- 
gular, but  the  huge  stones,  and  roofs  construc- 
ted of  stone,  which  are  found  in  Ireland  do 
not  seem  to  occur  in  Cornwall.  A building  of 
like  character  was  disinterred  from  the  sands 
of  the  coast  of  Northumberland  in  1853,  near 
Ebb’s  Nook,  not  far  from  Bamborough ; it  closely 
resembles  the  Cornish  oratories.  The  name  seems 
to  connect  it  with  St.  Ebba  (ob.  683),  sister  of 
St.  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland. 

Some  of  the  Cornish  chapels  were  perhaps 
rather  those  of  hermitages  than  of  convents,  and 
the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  like 
buildings  in  Ireland. 

Chapels  of  the  third  class,  those  attached  to 
churches,  may  be  divided  into  three  sections : 
A,  those  forming  part  of  the  main  building  above 
ground  ; B,  those  connected  with  the  main  build- 
ing, but  distinct  from  it ; C,  those  under  ground, 
or  crypts. 

Although  very  many  churches  built  before 
A.D.  800,  exist  in  such  a state  that  we  may  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  we  possess  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  original  ground-plans,  scarcely 
any  clear  examples  of  chapels  which  could  be 
placed  in  the  first  section  can  be  pointed  out.  We 
cannot  suppose  the  apartments  which  are  found 
in  very  many  of  the  churches  of  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  in  central  Syria  on  either  side  of  the 
narthex  to  have  been  chapels  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  used  for  divine  worship ; nor  were 
the  lateral  apses  originally  constructed  for  a like 
use,  since  we  have  contemporary  testimony  (Pau- 
linus  of  Nola,  Ep.  xxxii.)  that  one  was  used  as 
a sacristy,  and  the  other  as  a place  in  which 
the  devout  might  read  the  scriptures  and  offer 
prayers  ; if,  however,  we  define  the  word  chapel  so 
as  to  admit  apartments  destined  to  serve  as  places 
for  prayer,  but  not  for  tbe  celebration  of  the 
rites  of  the  church,  we  must  consider  the  lesser 
apse  on  the  left  of  the  great  apse  as  a chapel. 
In  the  description  which  St.  Paulinus  has  given 
( Ep . xxxii.)  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Felix,  mention 
is,  however,  made  of  ‘ cubicula  ’ in  the  following 
passage : “ Totum  extra  concham  basilicae,  spa- 
tium  alto  et  lacunato  culmine  geminis  utrinque 
porticibus  dilatatur,  quibus  duplex  per  singulos 
arcus  columnarum  ordo  dirigitur.  Cubicula  intra 
porticus  quaterna  longis  basilicae  lateribus  in- 
•erta  secretis  orantium  vel  in  lege  Domini  medi- 
tantium  praeterea  memoriis  religiosorum  et  fa- 
miliarium  accommodatos  ad  pacis  aeternae  re- 
quiem locos  praebent.”  [Cubiculum.] 

This  passage  seems  to  show  clearly  that  in 
some  instances  apartments  were  placed  by  the 
sides  of  the  nave,  but  this  was  probably  very  ex- 
ceptional, for,  as  has  been  said  above,  no  example 
of  such  a plan  now  exists.  It  should,  however, 
be  noticed  that  in  two  churches  of  very  early 


date  openings  have  existed  in  the  side  walls  with 
which  chapels  may  have  been  connected ; these 
are  the  churches  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme 
and  that  of  Sta.  Balbina,  both  at  Rome;  in  the 
first  were  five  openings  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
in  the  second  six.  The  first  of  these  buildings 
is,  however,  held  to  have  been  the  hall  of  the 
palace  of  the  Sessorium,  and  not  originally  con- 
structed to  serve  as  a church ; the  second  is 
believed  to  date  from  the  5th  century,  but  to 
have  been  reconsecrated  by  St.  Gregory  about 
A.D.  600. 

At  a very  much  later  date  we  find  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Christina  at  Pola  de  Lena,  near 
Oviedo,  in  Spain,  apartments  attached  to  and 
entered  from  the  nave.  These  are  no  doubt  con- 
temporary with  the  church,  the  date  of  which  is 
probably  near  A.D.  809.  These  apartments  may 
have  been  chapels,  but  it  has  been  surmised  that 
they  were  really  built  to  serve  as  sacristies. 
The  like  arrangement  occurs  at  Sta.  Maria  de 
Naranco,  near  Oviedo,  which  dates  from  a.d.  848. 

One  almost  unique  example  exists  in  the  church 
of  Romain  Motier,  where  the  upper  story  of  the 
narthex  has  a small  apse  on  the  east,  and  was 
therefore  probably  intended  to  serve  as  a chapel  ; 
it  is  nearly  square  in  plan,  and  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  two  ranges  of  columns  supporting 
groined  vaults.  As  the  church  of  which  this 
forms  a part  wras  a large  conventual  one,  this 
was  probably  intended  to  serve  as  the  smaller 
chapel  generally  found  in  convents.  The  church 
is  believed  to  date  from  753,  the  narthex  to  be 
somewhat  later. 

The  chapels  which  belong  to  the  second  section, 
viz.  those  attached  to  churches,  but  distinct 
buildings,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  in  most 
cases  their  primary  object  was  sepulchral.  Such 
the  three  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo 
at  Milan  would  appear  to  have  been,  though  it 
has  been  suggested  that  that  on  the  south  was 
a baptistery,  and  that  on  the  north  a porch  or 
vestibule. 

That  on  the  south,  now  called  the  church  of 
St.  Aquilinus,  is  octagonal  externally,  while  in- 
ternally semicircular  and  rectangular  niches  al- 
ternate, one  in  each  face ; in  it  are  two  massive 
sarcophagi,  one  of  which  is  believed  to  contain 
the  remaiLs  of  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Goths. 
The  conchs  of  two  of  the  niches  retain  some 
mosaics  of  a very  early  period,  perhaps  the  5th 
century.  This.-  building  is  connected  with  the 
church  by  a vestibule,  supposed  by  Hiibsch  ( Alt - 
Christliche  Kirchen,  p.  22)  to  be  of  later  date ; 
it  is  a square  vaulted  chamber  with  apses  east 
and  west.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sixtus  on  the  north 
side  has  exactly  the  same  plan,  but  is  much 
smaller ; that  of  St.  Hippolytus  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church  is  also  octangular  externally,  but 
internally  forms  a cross  with  four  equal  limbs. 
All  three  are  probably  not  remote  in  date  from 
the  church  itself,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
built  about  the  end  of  the  4th  or  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century. 

In  like  manner  Pope  Hilarus  (461-467)  added 
to  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran  chapels  dedi- 
cated in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Of  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century  we  have 
a most  interesting  example  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Zeno  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Praxedis  (Sta. 
Prassedc)  at  Rome,  built  by  Pope  Paschal  I. 
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about  819,  and  fortunately  preserved  almost  un- 
altered. It  is  in  plan  a square  with  three  rect- 
angular recesses,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
marble  and  the  lunettes  and  vaults  with  mosaic. 

This  chapel  is  entered  from  the  nave,  and  the 
doorway  is  very  remarkable,  being  partly  made 
up  of  ancient  materials  and  partly  original  work, 
as  the  inscription  testifies,  of  Pope  Paschal’s 
time.  Over  this  doorway  is  a window,  and  the 
wall  around  it  is  covered  with  medallion  por- 
traits of  our  Lord,  the  Apostles,  and  some  other 
saints  in  mosaic.  The  execution  is  but  rude. 
This  chapel  is  contemporaneous  with  the  church 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
undoubted  instance  of  such  an  arrangement ; it 
is,  however,  so  constructed  as  both  externally 
and  internally  to  seem  an  independent  building 
attached  to  the  church  and  not  a portion  of  it. 

The  practice  of  constructing  such  appendages 
to  a church  seems,  however,  to  have  continued 
exceptional  until  the  end  of  our  period.  None 
appear  on  the  plan  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall, 
no  doubt  prepared  between  820  and  830 ; nor  do 
any  seem  to  have  formed  parts  of  the  minster  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Crypt  under  Ripon  Cathedral. 

In  the  East,  as  the  rule  that  there  should  be 
only  one  altar  in  a church  has  always  existed, 
chapels  (in  the  sense  of  apartments  in  which 
celebrations  of  the  eucharistic  service  could  take 
place)  have  rarely  formed  parts  of  churches,  but 
sometimes  are  found  attached  to  them.  One  in- 
stance of  a chapel  attached  to  a church  would 
appear  to  exist  in  the  church  of  St.  Demetrius  at 
Thessalonica,  where  a small  triapsal  building  is 
attached  (v.  Texier  and  Pullan,  Byzantine  Arch. 
pi.  xviii.)  to  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  of  the 
church.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  was  a 
sacristy,  but  its  form  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
really  a chapel ; it  may  possibly  have  belonged 
to  the  adjacent  monastery.  To  the  church  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai 
six  chapels  are  attached  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  but  these  are  doubtless  not  of  the  original 
fabric. 

The  third  class,  viz.  subterranean  chapels, 
doubtless  had  their  origin  from  the  chambers  in 


the  catacombs  in  which  the  remains  of  martyrs 
or  confessors  had  been  placed.  What  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  when  a church  or  an 
oratory  was  built  over  the  spot  where  a martyr 
had  been  interred,  the  chamber  should  be  pre- 
served and  made  accessible  ? 

We  have  probably  an  instance  of  one  of  these 
chambers  preserved  in  the  remains  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Stefano,  in  Via  Latina,  built  by  Pope  Leo  I., 
440-461.  Where,  howeA^er,  no  chamber  existed, 
a crypt  was  not  constructed.  Hence,  in  the 
earlier  churches  of  the  city  of  Rome,  we  find  no 
crypt  forming  part  of  the  original  plan,  but 
small  excavations  under  the  altar,  to  receive 
some  holy  corpse  brought  from  the  extramural 
cemeteries.  [Confessio.] 

St.  Gregory,  we  are  told,  “ fecit  ut  super 
corpus  beati  Petri  et  beati  Pauli  Apostolorum 
Missae  celebrarentur.”  He  probably  formed  a 
crypt  and  placed  the  1 loculus  ’ in  it,  erecting 
an  altar  in  the  church  above  over  the  bodies. 
After  this  time  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
the  confession  as  a vault  with  stairs  leading  into 
it.  In  those  churches  of  the  earlier  period  at 
Rome,  which  remain  in  a tolerably  unaltered 
state  as  Sta.  Sabina 
(a.d.  425)  and  Sta. 
Maria  in  Trastevere, 
only  ATery  small  vaults 
are  found  as  confes- 
sions, but  in  S.  Apol- 
linare  in  Classe,  at 
RaArenna,  a crypt  ap- 
pears as  part  of  the 
original  structure ; it 
consists  of  a passage 
running  within  the 
Avail  of  the  apse,  and 
another  passing  under 
the  high  altar. 

French  antiquaries 
(Martigny,  Diet,  des 
Antiq.  Chret.  art. 

‘ Crypte  ’)  have  claimed 
a very  high  antiquity 
for  crypts  under  seve- 
ral churches  in  France, 
e.  g.  that  under  the 
church  of  St.  Mellon 
(?  St.  Gervais),  at 
Rouen,  is  alleged  to 
show  the  construction  of  the  4th  century.  It 
would  seem  probable  that  in  most  cases  where 
they  belong  to  early  periods  they  are  ancient 
sepulchral  chapels  or  oratories,  or,  possibly, 

tombs  of  the  Roman  period,  and  not  structural 
crypts.  Tavo  crypts,  hoAvever,  exist,  which 

were,  it  would  seem,  structural ; these  are  those 
of  St.  Irenaeus  at  Lyons  and  of  St.  Victor  at 
Marseilles.  The  first  of  these  has  a central  and 
side  aisles  dhfided  originally  by  columns  which 
carry  arches,  the  courses  of  which  are  of  brick 
and  stone  alternately,  aboAre  there  is  a string 
and  a barrel  vault.  The  central  aisle  ends  in  an 
apse ; the  church  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  4th  century.  The  crypt  of  St.  Victor  is 
in  connection  with  some  catacombs,  the  original 
church  dated  from  the  5th  century.  The  crypt 
consists  of  a series  of  vaulted  compartments 
divided  by  very  massive  rectangular  piers. 

Two  remarkable  crypts  exist  in  England,  those 
in  the  cathedral  of  Ripon  and  in  the  abbey  church 
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of  Hexham  : both  are  attributed  to  St.  Wilfrid, 
who  founded  monasteries  at  both  places;  that  at 
Ripon  between  670  and  678,  that  at  Hexham 
about  673.  It  appears  from  the  testimouv  of 
Lelaud  {I tin.  i.  80,  2nd  ed.)  that  the  actual 
cathedral  of  Ripon  does  not  occupy  the  same 
place  as  the  church  of  the  abbey  built  by  Wilfrid, 
and  there  is  much  uncertainty  whether  the  like 
is  not  true  of  the  church  of  Hexham. 

The  similarity  of  the  plans  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  structures  can  leave  no  doubt  that  one 
person  planned  both,  and  this  can  hardly  have 
been  any  other  than  St.  Wilfrid.  The  model 
which  he  followed  was  evidently  not  the  con- 
fession of  a church  but  the  cubiculum  and 
galleries  of  a Roman  catacomb,  and  the  principal 
vault  in  each  does  in  fact  bear  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  cubiculum  adjacent  to  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus  (about  two  miles  from 
Rome  in  the  Via  Appia),  in  which  the  bodies  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  remained  for 
a considerable  time. 

The  vault  in  question  (Marchi,  Roma  Sott. 
pi.  xli. ; Catacombs,  p.  310)  has  an  arched  roof 
nearly  semicircular,  but  really  formed  by  five 
small  segments  of  circles,  and  has  the  same 
height,  about  9 feet,  and  the  same  width,  8 feet,  as 
the  two  crypts,  but  being  in  plan  nearly  square, 
while  the  crypts  are  oblong,  is  only  8 feet  long, 
while  they  are  11-3  and  13-4.  It  is  evidently 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  St.  Wilfrid  may 
have  intended  to  construct  models  of  a place 
in  his  time  most  highly  venerated  and  much 
resorted  to,  just  as  models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
were  built  in  later  times.  Some  of  the  small 
niches  in  the  walls  were  probably  intended  to 
contain  relics  or  to  hold  lamps.  The  ante-cham- 
ber to  the  principal  vault  is  stated  to  be  covered 
by  a demi-vaulted  roof,  as  Mr.  Walbran  sur- 
mises, in  order  that  the  steps  of  the  altar  might 
be  carried  on  if.  If  these  structures  were  not 
beneath  churches,  probably  small  “ cellae  me- 
moriae,” such  as  W'ill  be  hereafter  noticed, 
covered  and  protected  the  access  to  them. 
Whether  they  were  originally  provided  with 
altars  is  uncertain. 

A crypt  existed  in  the  Saxon  church  of  Canter- 
bury, and  was,  we  are  told  by  Kdmer,  the  chanter 
(quoted  by  Gervase,  Be  Combust,  et  Rep.  Dorob. 
Reel. ),  “ad  instar  confessionis  S.  Petri  fabricata,” 
it  was  beneath  a raised  choir,  and  appears  to  have 
had  several  passages  or  divisions.  Whether  this 
formed  part  of  the  early  church,  or  was  one  of 
the  additions  made  by  Archbishop  Odo  (cir.  950), 
is  unknown. 

A crypt  also  appears  in  the  plan  for  the  church 
of  St.  Gall  (made  cir.  a.d.  800).  It  consisted  of 
two  parts,  a “ confessio,”  wflich  was  reached  by 
steps  descending  between  two  flights  ascending 
to  the  raised  presbytery,  and  a “ crypta,”  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  two  passages  entered 
from  the  transepts  on  either  side,  but  running 
outside  the  walls ; a third,  connecting  the  former 
two,  and  running  in  front  of  the  apse,  and  another 
short  passage  running  from  the  last  mentioned 
to  a spot  beneath  the  high  altar.  There  is  a 
close  resemblance  between  this  arrangement  and 
that  in  the  Roman  churches  of  the  same  period 
(as  Sta.  Cecilia)  where  the  crypt  follows  the  line 
of  the  wall  of  the  apse.  Altars  were  placed  in 
both  crypt  and  confession. 

In  the  church  of  Brixworth,  in  Northampton- 


shire, which  there  is  evidence  for  believing  to 
date  from  cir.  a.d.  700,  is  a crypt  running  round 
the  apse  externally,  originally  covered  with  a 
vault;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Poole  ( Reports  and 
Papers  of  Arch.  Soc.  of  Aorthants , York,  and  Lin- 
coln, i.  122)  there  are  also  traces  of  a short 
passage  running  westwards  from  this  to  the  pro- 
bable position  of  a “confessio”  below  the  high 
altar.  Mr.  Watkins,  however  ( The  Basilica  &c. 
of  Brixuorth ),  asserts  that  there  could  have  been 
no  crypt  under  the  apse,  as  the  original  floor  was 
on  a level  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  [Church.] 

A remarkable  crypt  or  “ confessio  ” exists 
under  the  raised  presbytery  of  the  church  of  St. 
Cecilia  at  Rome,  and  apparently  dates  from  the 
construction  of  the  building  by  Pope  Paschal  1. 
(817-824).  It  consists  of  a vaulted  sj  ace  south 
of  the  altar  (the  church  stands  nearly  north  and 
south),  a passage  running  round  the  interior  of 
the  apse,  and  another  passage  running  south 
from  the  north  end  of  the  former,  but  stopped 
by  a mass  of  masonry  supporting  the  high  altar. 
Within  this  mass  is  a sarcophagus,  containing 
the  body  of  the  saint.  The  passages  are  lined 
with  slabs  of  marble  set  on  end : many  of  these 
have  early  inscriptions,  and  were  probably 
brought  from  an  adjacent  cemetery.  The  same 
arrangement  exists  at  Sta.  Prassede,  and  nearly 
the  same  at  SS.  Quattro  Coronati  and  St.  Pau- 
crazio — all  at  Rome — and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  normal  arrangement  about  this  period.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  at  Brixworth  and  St.  Gall.  At  Fulda, 
in  Hesse  Cassel,  is  a crypt  which  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  9th  century.  It  consists  of  a circu- 
lar passage,  within  which  is  a circular  space,  the 
vault  of  which  rests  on  a short  clumsy  column, 
with  a rude  imitation  of  an  Ionic  capital. 

Buildings  of  the  fourth  class,  i.e.  sepulchral 
chapels,  were  constructed  at  a very  early 
period.  The  practice  of  erecting  large  structures 
for  such  purposes  being  familiar  to  several  nations- 
of  antiquity  before  the  Christian  era  it.  is  not 
surprising  that  when  they  became  converts  to 
Christianity  they  continued  a practice  which 
their  new  faith  would  rather  encourage  than 
reprehend. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chambers  in  the  cata- 
combs near  Rome  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  sepulchral  chapels.  [See  Cata- 
combs.] 

At  what  time  the  practice  of  placing  an  altar 
and  of  celebrating  the  eucharistic  service  in  a 
sepulchral  chapel  was  first  introduced  cannot  be 
stated  with  precision.  We  are  indeed  told  in  the 
l iber  Pontijicalis  of  Pope  Felix  I.  (250-274), 
that  he  “ constituit  super  sepulcra  martyrum 
missas  celebrari,”  but  altars  not  placed  over 
tombs  may  have  already  been  used.  As,  however*, 
the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  existed  in 
the  4th  and  even  in  the  3x*d  century,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  px*actice  of  placing  altars 
in  sepulchral  chapels  may  have  come  into  use  in 
the  former  of  those  periods.  Pei’haps  the  eax*- 
liest  undoubted  instance  of  a chapel  having  been 
constructed  to  serve  at  once  as  a place  of  sepulture 
and  of  divine  worship  is  that  of  the  “Templum 
Px’obi,”  a small  basilica  attached  to  the  extex-ior 
of  the  apse  of  St.  Petex*’s  at  Rome,  and  built  by 
Sixtus  Anicius  Petronius  Probus,  who  died  a.d. 
395.  He  and  his  wife  were  undoubtedly  buried 
in  it,  and  its  form  makes  it  highly  impx'obablo 
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that  the  celebration  of  the  euchanst  within  it  was 
not  contemplated  by  the  builder. 

Cav.  de  Rossi,  however,  appears  (Bull,  di  Ai'ch. 
Crist.  1864,  p.  25)  to  think  that  in  the  earlier 
centuries  the  chief  use  of  such  “eellae  memoriae” 
was  to  afford  a fit  place  for  the  banquets  held  in 
honour-  of  the  dead,  and  such  buildings  he  be- 
lieves to  have  been  erected  in  areae,  or  en- 
closures set  apart  for  sepulture  outside  the  walls 
of  cities,  as  early  as  the  2nd  century, 'or  probably 
even  at  an  earlier  period.  That  such  buildings 
were  also  used  as  oratories  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  since  Sozomen  ( Eccl . Hist.  ix.  2)  states 
that  the  martyr  St.  Eusebia  was  placed  in  a 
ei/KTTjpiov  near  Constantinople,  on  the  spot 
where  the  church  of  St.  Thyrsus  was  afterwards 
built.  [Cella  Memoriae.] 

An  example  has  been  recently  discovered  out- 
side the,  gates  of  Rimini  of  very  similar  plan, 
which  is  described  as  that  of  a Greek  cross, 
before  which  is  an  oblong  apartment.  Some 
remains  of  bas-reliefs,  and  a sepulchral  ini  -rip- 
tion  dated  Maximo  Consule  (i.e.  A.D.  523),  give 
ground  for  the  presumption  that  the  building  is 
not  of  later  date  than  the  6th  century.  The 
remains  of  an  altar  were  discovered ; but  as  this 
contained  a “ sepulcrum  ” in  which  was  a leaden 
box,  doubtless  containing  relics,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  coeval  with  the  building. 

Of  about  the  same  date  were  apparently  the 
chapels  at  the  cemetery  of  St.  Alessandro,  about 
six  miles  from  Rome,  discovered  a few  years  ago  : 
these  had  been  formed  from  chambers  in  the  first 
level  of  a catacomb,  and  are  partly  below  the 
ground.  There  were  two  chapels  with  a space 
between  them ; one  of  these  ends  with  an  apse, 
on  the  chord  of  which  is  what  appears  to  be  the 
substructure  of  an  altar;  the  other  has  a rectan- 
gular termination:  at  the  end  of  this  was  found 
a marble  cathedra  raised  upon  a platform,  and 
below  this  platform  an  altar,  under  which  is  a 
shallow  grave  lined  with  slabs  of  marble,  from 
which  the  body  of  St.  Alexander  is  believed  to 
have  been  removed.  Another  chapel  opened 
from  this,  and  is  of  an  irregular  square  form, 
with  a small  apse.  The  general  character  of 
the  pavements  and  such  ornamental  portions  as 
remained  is  of  circa  A.D.  500,  and  a m onumental 
inscription  bore  the  names  of  consuls  of  443 
and  527. 

Of  sepulchral  chapels  or  mausoleums  of  un- 
doubted date,  perhaps  the  earliest  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Empress  Helena,  outside  Rome  (cir.  A.  D. 
328),  a circular  building  standing  on  a square 
basement,  in  which  is  a vault.  In  the  circular 
portion,  wThich  is  about  66  feet  in  diameter  inter- 
nally, are  on  the  floor,  eight  large  niches,  and 
above  them  as  many  windows ; the  whole  is 
covered  by  a dome.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
merely  a tomb,  but  the  large  size  of  the  windows 
points  to  an  use  other  than  that  of  a sepulchre. 
The  Liber  Bontificalis  states  that  it  was  provided  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine  with  an  altar  of  silver 
and  much  church  furniture  and  many  vessels, 
but  the  trustworthiness  of  this  part  of  the  book 
is  doubtful.  Of  nearly  the  same  date  is  Sta. 
Costanza,  the  mausoleum  of  a daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  also  a circular  building 
with  a dome,  but  which  has  an  internal  peristyle 
and  had  also  one  externally.  Further  descrip- 
tion of  this  building  will  be  found  under 
Church. 


Another  circular  mausoleum,  which  no  longer 
exists,  was  that  built  by  the  Emperor  Honorius 
in  connexion  with  the  Vatican  Basilica ; it  was 
about  100  feet  in  diameter  and  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Empress  Helena,  in  the  ruins  of  this, 
in  1543,  a marble  sarcophagus  containing  the 
remains  of  one  or  both  of  his  wives  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  building  next  to  be  mentioned  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest  having  come  down  to  our  time 
almost  uninjured,  and  containing  the  sarcophagi, 
which  it  was  constructed  to  receive,  unviolated ; 
this  is  the  chapel  at  Ravenna  now  called  the 
church  of  SS.  Naz- 
zaro  e Celso,  erected 
by  the  Empress  Galla 
Placidia,  as  a mauso- 
leum for  herself  and 
family  before  the 
year  450,  it  has,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the 
plan,  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross.  There 
was  originallv  a por- 
tico by  which  it  was 
connected  with  the 
atrium  of  the  adja- 
cent church . of  Sta.  SS.  Nazzaro  e Celso  Ravenna. 
Croce.  Three  im- 
mense sarcophagi  are  placed  in  the  three  upper 
arms  of  the  cross,  and  contain  the  remains  of 
the  Empress  Galla  Placidia,  and  of  the  Emperors 
Honorius  II.  and  Constantius  III.  Between  these 
stands  the  altar,  but  this  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  church  of  St.  Vitale.  The 
chapel  is  paved  and  lined  with  rich  marbles  up 
to  the  springing  of  the  arches  which  carry  the 
dome ; this  last,  the  lunettes  below  the  dome 
and  the  arches  and  the  soffits  of  the  arches  are 
all  covered  with  mosaics  of  very  beautiful  cha- 
racter. 

Of  the  highest  interest,  both  architecturally 
and  historically,  is  the  tomb  of  Theodoric  (ob. 
526),  outside  the  walls  of  Ravenna ; this  is 


of  two  stories,  the  lower  externally ^ decagonal, 
but  enclosing  a cruciform  crypt.  The  upper 
story  is  circular  and  was  surrounded  by  a range 
of  small  pillars  carrying  arches ; opposite  t d the 
entrance  is  a niche,  which  no  doubt  once  contained 
an  altar ; this  story  is  covered  by  a low  dome 
30  feet  in  diameter  internally,  hollowed  cut 
from  a single  slab  of  Istrian  marble.  There  are 
many  peculiarities  of  detail  in  this  building. 
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among  them  a small  window  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  with  limbs  of  equal  length,  all  the  bound- 
ing lines  of  which  are  convex.  The  sarcophagus 
containing  the  body  of  the  king  was  probably 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  chamber. 

In  one  very  remarkable  instance,  however, 
that  of  the  Minster  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  great 
Emperor  founded  neither  an  episcopal  nor  a 
ccnventual  church,  but  constructed  a building  on 
a magnificent  scale  indeed,  but  essentially  on  the 
plan  of  a mausoleum  of  the  earlier  Empire; 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  intention  of  Charle- 
magne to  construct  at  once  a Minster  and  a 
splendid  tomb,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  ever  been 
looked  upon  as  the  “memoria”  of  that  great 
man.  An  account  of  this  very  remarkable 
building  will  be  found  under  Church. 

Detached  chapel-like  buildings  not  attached  to 
convents,  and  not  sepulchral,  are  not  often  met 
with,  though  pro- 
bably once  com- 
mon. In  most 
instances  they 
have  perished 
either  from  time 
or  neglect.  In 
the  Haouran, 
Pi*u  of  Kaijbe.  however,  where 

since  the  6th  cen- 
tury the  rumed  cities  have  been  uninhabited 
and  the  country  a desert,  many  buildings  which 
Count  de  Vogue'  (La  Sjric  Centrale,  Avant- 


nave,  a square  central  portion,  and  three  large 
semi-circular  niches  or  apses,  the  so-called  trans- 
verse triapsal  arrangement.  Such  a plan  was 
often  adopted  in  order  to  afford  place  for  three 
sarcophagi,  and  hence  it  may  be  thought  that  this 
chapel  was  really  built  as  a “cella  memoriae;” 
but  it  exists  in  the  church  of  Bethlehem,  where 
it  certainly  could  not  have  been  chosen  with  that 
intention. 

CHAPLET.  (1)  It  was  anciently  the  prac- 
tice of  some  churches  to  crown  the  newly  baptized 
with  a chaplet  or  garland  of  flowers.  See  Bap- 
tism, p.  164. 

(2)  For  chaplet  in  the  sense  of  a succession  of 
prayers  recited  in  a certain  order,  regulated  by 
beads  or  some  such  device,  see  Rosarv.  [C.] 

CHAPTER  [Capitulum],  the  body  of  the 
clergy  of  a cathedral,  united  under  the  bishop 
(for  other  senses  of  the  Latin  term  see  Capi- 
tulum). 

1.  The  origin  of  chapters  themselves,  apart 
from  the  name,  begins  from  a very  early  date. 
The  presbyters,  and  subordinatelv  the  deacons  of 
each  diocese,  constituted  from  the  beginning  the 
council  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  [Bishop 
joined  in  his  administration  of  it,  and  in  the 
approval  of  candidates  for  ordination,  &c.,  and  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name,  were  his  chapter.  And 
these,  at  first,  all  lived  in  the  cathedral  city ; 
and  as  country  cures  came  gradually  to  exist, 
served  them  from  that  city.  In  time,  however, 


Kalybe  at  Omm-es-Zeitoum 


propos,  p.  3)  considers  to  nave  been  oratories 
or  chapels  still  exist,  a good  example  of  these 
Kalybes  is  that  of  Omm-es-Zeitoun,  which 
an  inscription  engraved  on  its  front  shows  to 
have  been  built  in  A.  D.  282.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  there  seems  to  be  in  them  no 
trace  of  any  altar  or  of  any  place  to  receive  it, 
and  that,  in  that  at  Chagga,  is  a vault  below  the 
building,  which  latter  circumstance  gives  rise  to  a 
doubt  whether  they  may  not  have  been  sepulchral. 

One  example  may  be  mentioned  of  a detached 
chapel  of  an  early  date,  which  was  not  certainly 
sepulchral,  that,  namely,  built  by  Pope  Damasus 
(367-385)  near  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran  at 
Rome,  but  not  now  in  existence,  it  had  a short 


country  presbyters  became  fixed  in  their  several 
localities.  And  a distinction  grew  up  accord- 
ingly, by  the  period  of  the  great  Nicene  Council, 
between  town  and  country  presbyters, — civit  <- 
tenses , and  dioccesani  or  rurales  presbyteri , — the 
latter  being  reckoned  as  a somewhat  lower  grade 
than  the  former.  In  accordance  with  this  dis- 
tinction, and  as  a natural  result  of  their  distance 
from  the  bishop’s  residence,  the  country  presbyters 
(and  deacons)  became  in  effect,  although  never 
formally,  excluded  from  the  Episcopal  council  or 
(so  to  call  it  by  anticipation)  chapter.  At  Rome 
this  state  of  things  became  permanent,  so  that 
all  the  city  clergy,  and  they  only,  became  the 
chapter ; and  hence,  after  a lapse  of  centuries  and 
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gome  other  changes,  the  cardinal-bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  In  general,  however,  time  brought 
about  two  further  but  equally  gradual  changes. 

1.  The  bishop  and  his  more  immediate  clergy 
took  to  living  a life  in  common,  although  each 
still  retaining  his  own  special  share  of  church 
goods  and  living  upon  it.  And  thus  the  town 
clergy  in  general  became  separated  from  those, 
who  specially  served  the  cathedral  but  had  no 
cure  in  the  city  itself.  And  the  chapter  (so  to 
call  it)  became  gradually  restricted  to  the  latter, 
viz.,  the  cathcdrales  proper,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  former,  or  general  body  of  the  town  clergy ; 
a right  disused,  as  before,  ceasing  naturally  in 
time  to  be  recognised  as  a right  at  all.  2.  The 
cathcdrales  themselves  became  increased  in 
number  by  the  addition  of  various  diocesan 
officers : as  e.  g.  the  archdeacon,  archpresbyter, 
primicerius  or  custos,  scholasticus ; or  again, 
through  the  musical  services  of  the  cathedral, 
the  archicantor ; and  through  the  engrafting 
upon  the  bishop’s  establishment  of  seminaries 
for  youths  and  clergy,  the  praepositus  or  provost, 
&c.  And  thus  a body  of  officers  grew  up,  who, 
through  their  position  and  special  attachment  to 
the  bishop  and  the  cathedral,  helped  yet  more  to 
exclude  outsiders.  The  time  of  St.  Augustine 
and  of  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  may  be  taken  as  the 
period  whence  the  first  of  these  changes  began ; 
the  latter  bishop  endeavouring  also  to  engraft 
the  monastic  life  upon  the  common  life  of  him- 
self and  his  clergy,  which  St.  Augustin  did  not ; 
and  the  monastic  bishoprics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church,  established  by'  St.  Gregory  and  the  Can- 
terbury St.  Augustine,  and  copied  through  Anglo- 
Saxon  missions  in  Germany,  helping  on  the 
practice.  The  British  monastic  bishops  may  be 
also  referred  to,  who  were  anterior  to  the  Canter- 
bury mission ; but  the  Celtic  monasteries,  with 
their  dioceseless  and  often  subordinate  bishops, 
are  anomalous,  and  irrelevant  to  the  present 
question.  The  progress  of  the  change  may  be 
marked,  1,  by  the  Councils  of  Tours,  ii.  A.D.  567, 
and  of  Toledo,  iv.  A.D.  633,  which  require  the 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  all  his  clerici,  manifestly 
the  town  clergy,  to  reside  with  the  bishop,  the 
latter  making  an  exception  for  those  only  of 
whom  health  or  old  age  rendered  it  desirable 
that  they  should  live  apart  in  their  own  houses ; 
and  by  Cone.  Emerit.  A.D.  666,  can.  12,  which 
empowers  a bishop  to  recal  a country  presbyter 
and  make  him  a cathedralis ; — 2,  by  the  gradual 
limitations  of  the  word  Canonici,  which  in  the 
Councils  of  Clermont,  A.D.  549,  can.  15,  and 
Tours  ii.  A.D.  567,  still  included  all  the  clergy, 
ex'en  the  minor  orders,  while  the  3rd  Council  of 
Orleans,  A.D.  538,  uses  it  for  all  on  the  roll,  and 
the  4th,  A.D.  549,  speaks  still  of  “matricula 
ecclesiae;”  but  which  Gregory  of  Tours  (//.  F. 
x.  sub  fin.),  who  wrote  about  the  close  of  the  6th 
century,  speaking  of  “mensa  canonicorum  ” and 
a charter  of  Chilperic,  A.D.  580  (quoted  by  Du 
Cange),  restrict  to  the  cathedral  clergy  (the 
distinction  of  regular  and  secular  canons  and  the 
special  sense  of  the  term  belonging  to  the  later 
period  after  Chrodcgang) ; so  that  in  a.d.  813, 
Cone.  Mogunt.  and  Tut  on.  iii.,  there  had  grown 
accordingly  to  be  two  classes  of  “ Canonici,” 
chapters  under  a bishop,  and  colleges  under  an 
abbat  (see  also  Council  of  Calchythe,  A.D.  785, 
can.  4);  and  these  two,  under  the  name  of  Capi- 
tulci , are  mentioned  in  Cone.  Veni a.d.  755,  can. 


11,  the  monks  living  “secundum  regulam  ;”  i.e., 
of  St.  Benedict,  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  “ sub 
ordine  canonico.”  Yet  even  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  “canonicus”  still  had  a double 
meaning,  being  either  in  general  any  clergyman 
on  the  roll  (and  “ canonical  ” life  meaning 
“ clerical  ” life),  or  in  particular  the  clergy  who 
lived  in  common  under  the  bishop  [Canonici]. 
The  second  change  above  noticed  was  also  of 
gradual  growth.  The  offices  of  archpresbyter 
and  archdeacon  were  no  doubt  ancient  [Arch- 
PRESBVTER,  Archdeacon],  but  did  not  become 
attached  at  once  to  the  cathedral,  probably  not 
until  the  6th  or  7th  centuries.  The  Primicerius 
and  Archicantor  were  of  later  date  still  [Pre- 
centor, Primicerius]  ; and  so  also  the  Scholas- 
ticus [Scholasticus].  Two  further  changes 
however  were  needed  in  order  to  complete  the 
establishment  of  the  modern  chapter, — 1,  The 
appointment  of  a dean,  which  grew  out  of  the 
office  of  praepositus.  The  latter  came  i-ntc 
existence  under  the  bishop,  in  analogy  with  the 
praepositus  under  the  abbat  among  Chrodegang’s 
canons,  but  his  office  being  gradually  restricted 
to  external  administration,  a decanus  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  internal  discipline,  after 
the  analogy  apparently  of  monastic  decani;  the 
10th  century  being  the  period  of  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  office;  and  the  dean  gradually  sup 
planted  the  provost  [Decanus].  2.  The  con- 
version of  the  prebends  (in  fact  though  not  in 
name)  into  benefices,  i.  e.  of  customary  separate 
payments  to  individual  cathedral  members  out 
of  the  church  stock  into  a common  treasury  of 
the  body,  together  with  fixed  rights  of  individual 
members  to  definite  shares.  The  first  “ commune 
aerarium  ” in  France  is  attributed  to  Rigobert, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  after  A.D.  700;  so  that 
canonici  quasi  KoivcaviuoX,  although  a bad  deriva- 
tion, yet  represented  at  first  a real  fact ; as  does  also 
the  more  plausible  derivation  from  canon  = a 
fixed  pension,  called  sportula  by  St.  Cyprian,  and 
“ consuetum  clericorum  stipendium  ” by  Cone. 
Valentin .,  Hispal .,  and  Aguth.,  quoted  by  Du 
Cange.  Prebends  also  began  to  be  founded  by 
bishops  and  other  patrons  about  the  same  period. 

2.  For  the  history  of  the  word  chapter,  see 
Capitulum.  It  was  used  as  early  as  a.d.  755, 
Cone.  Yern.,  and  so  at  Aix  in  789,  and  Mayence 
in  813.  &c.,  for  the  episcopal  chapter,  as  well  as 
that  of  Chrodegang’s  canons.  And  about  that 
time  it  was  that  bishops  began  to  make  the 
cathedral  clergy  their  special  council.  Its  re- 
striction to  this  only,  followed  in  the  course  of 
another  two  centuries. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  cathedral  chapter  were 
simply  derived,  and  (so  to  say)  usurped,  from 
those  of  the  original  council  of  the  bishop,  viz. 
the  diocesan  clergy.  And  the  8th  cenfury  may 
be  taken  asdhe  period  when  the  “ chapter  ” thus 
absorbed  into  itself  the  right  of  being  the  special 
council  of  the  bishop.  Administration  of  the  dio- 
cese in  the  bishop’s  absence  or  during  a vacancy, 
naturally  fell  to  the  bishop’s  “ senate  ;”  and  ac- 
cordingly, even  in  early  times,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enact,  “ ut  presbyteri  sine  conscien- 
tia  episcopi  nihil  faciant  ” (Cowc.  Arelat.  i.  c.  19 ; 
and  see  Can.  Apost.  38,  &c.).  Ordinations,  how- 
ever, were  of  course  always  excluded  ; but  not  so 
the  patronage,  under  the  like  circumstances,  of 
the  bishop’s  livings.  And  this  became  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  chapter  about  the  8th  century. 
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The  right  of  electing  the  bishop  was  not  so 
speedily  usurped.  It  did  not  become  customary 
for  the  chapter  only  to  elect  until  the  11th  cen- 
tury.  And  the  final  decree,  absolutely  restrict- 
ing the  right  of  election  to  that  body  (to  the 
exclusion  of  the  comprovincial  bishops,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  diocesan  clergy),  only  dates  from 
Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  13th.  The  change  had 
run  parallel  with  that  which  restricted  the  elec- 
tion. of  the  pope  to  the  cardinals.  The  charge 
of  the  cathedral  services  of  course  belonged  to 
the  chapter.  Other  privileges  enumerated  by 
Mayer  (i.  73)  for  the  most  part  are  merely  such 
as  belong  to  any  corporate  body  as  such ; as,  e.  g. 
the  possession  of  a common  seal  (the  earliest, 
however,  known  to  Mabillon,  dating  only  A.D. 
1289),  the  right  of  making  bye-laws,  the  power 
of  punishing  the  excesses  or  xnisconduct  of  indi- 
vidual members.  For  the  schools  attached  to 
cathedrals,  see  Schools. 

4.  The  constituent  members  of  a chapter  varied 
in  almost  every  cathedral.  The  dean,  as  has  been 
said,  was  a comparatively  late  addition,  of  at 
earliest  the  10th  century ; while  in  most  cathe- 
drals there  was  no  such  office  until  late  in  the 
11th.  The  archpresbyter  appeal's  to  have  been 
at  first  the  principal,  under  the  bishop ; until  he 
was  supplanted  by  the  archdeacon.  And  these 
two,  with  the  custos,  or  primicerius  (so  called  at 
Rome,  i.  e.  as  the  first  entered  on  the  wax  tablet 
or  list),  wex-e  styled  the  “ tria  culmina  ecclesiae.” 
Chorepiscopi , in  name  but  in  nothing  else,  lingered 
on  in  a very  few,  mostly  French,  cathedrals.  A 
scholasticus,  a SACRISTA  or  cimeliarcha , an  archi- 
cantor,  &c.,  also  occur : for  whom  see  under  the 
sevex'al  titles.  And  there  wex*e,  besides,  a staff 
of  clergy  for  the  general  service  of  the  cathedx-al 
church,  together  with  lectores , ostiarii , exorcistae , 
acolythi,  &c.  A praepositus,  or  provost,  also 
occurs  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  But  the 
complete  organization  of  a modei'n  or  a medieval 
chapter — the  bishop,  the  quatuor  personae , sc. 
dean,  px-ecentox*,  chancelloi',  and  treasux-er,  the 
archdeacons,  canons,  &c. — belongs  to  Norman 
times  and  the  12th  century.  And  minor  canons, 
and  vicars  choral,  &c.,  are  an  abuse  of  like  date. 

5.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  the  body  of  clei'gy 
sex'ving  a cathedral  chux-ch  was  often  exceedingly 
numerous:  e.g.  under  Justinian,  the  “ Gx-eat 
Church,”  out  of  the  four  at  Constantinople, 
is  said  to  have  been  served  by  60  px*esbytex's, 
100  deacons,  40  deaconesses,  90  subdeacons,  100 
x-eaders,  25  cantores  — in  all  415  ; besides  100  os- 
tiarii, who  served  all  four  chux-ches.  There  were 
also  special  officers  in  Eastern  cathedrals,  as  e.  g. 
TrpwTOTTcuras,  irp<j)TO\\id\TT)s,  x«pTO<puA.a|,  cr/ceuo- 
<pv\a£,  &c. ; for  whom  see  under  the  several  titles. 
But  no  such  development  of  the  chapter  took 
place  as  in  the  West,  so  as  to  restrict  to  it  the 
offices  of  electing  the  bishop,  acting  as  his  council 
or  representative,  &c.  &c. 

[Thomassin  ; Du  Cange ; Mayer,  Thes.  Nov. 
Stat.,  fyc.,  Eocles.  Cathedr.  et  Coll,  in  Ger- 
mania ; Walcott,  Cathedralia,  and  Sacr.  Archae- 
ology.-] [A.  W.  H.] 

CHAPTER  OF  BIBLE.  [Lection ary.] 

CHAPTER  - HOUSE,  a place  of  assem- 
bly for  monks  or  canons,  forming  part  of  the 
conventual  buildings ; called  capitulum,  says 
Papias,  because  thex*e  the  capitula,  or  chapters 
of  the  monastic  rule,  were  x*ead  and  expounded. 


For  the  ancient  custom  was  that  after  prime, 
before  the  monks  went  forth  to  their  labour, 
a chapter  of  the  rule  was  read  aloud  to  them. 
The  meeting  of  the  monks  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  such  a reading  was  itself  called  Capi- 
tulum (Ducange’s  Glossary,  s.  v.  Capitulum). 
The  ancient  plan  of  St.  Gall  contains  apparently 
no  chapter-house ; and  pei'haps  the  first  instance 
of  a house  built  especially  for  the  general  meet- 
ings of  a bx'othei'hood  or  college  for  other  than 
devotional  pux'poses  is  that  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  Abbot  Ansegis  of  Fontanelle  (c.  9,  in  Acta  r>S. 
Ben.  saec.  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  635),  who  is  said  to  have 
built,  about  a.d.  807,  near  the  apse  of  the  church 
of  St.  Petex*,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  it, 
a house  which  he  called  conventus  or  curia , in 
Greek  buleuterion,  because  in  it  the  brethren 
were  wont  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  t aking 
counsel  on  any  matter  (Martene,  De  Hit.  Monuch. 
lib.  i.  c.  v.  § 3).  [C.] 

CHAPTER,  THE  LITTLE.  [Capitulum.] 

CHARALAMPES,  martyr,  a.d.  198,  com- 
memorated Feb.  10  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

CHARAUNUS,  martyr  at  Chartres,  is  com- 
memorated May  28  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CHARIOTEERS.  Among  the  callings  which 
were  x-egarded  by  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  that  of  the  charioteer  held  a promi- 
nent place.  It  had  its  chief,  if  not  its  sole, 
sphei'e  of  action  in  games  which  were  inseparably 
connected -with  the  old  religion  of  the  empire. 
The  men  who  followed  it  wex-e  commonly  more 
or  less  disx-eputable,  and  had  been  excluded,  even 
by  Roman  law,  from  most  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  (Tertull.  de  Spectac.  c.  22).  It  was, 
through  the  eager  excitement  which  attended  it, 
incompatible  with  meditation  and  prayer  (Tertull. 
1.  c.).  We  find  accordingly  that  such  persons 
were  not  admitted  to  baptism,  unless  they  re- 
nounced their  occupation  (Constt.  Apost.  viii. 
32).  If  they  returned  to  it  after  their  admis- 
sion to  Chi'istian  fellowship  they  were  to  be  ex- 
communicated (C.  Elib.  c.  62, a 1 C.  Arelat.  c.  5). 
When  the  games  of  the  cix'cus  were  reproduced 
under  Chi'istian  empex-ox's,  the  rigour  of  the 
Church’s  discipline  was  probably  relaxed. 

[E.  H.  P.] 

CHARITAS,  virgin,  martyr  under  Hadrian, 
commemorated  Aug.  1 (Mart.  Usuardi).  As 
Agape,  Sept.  17  (Cal.  Byzant.).  Compare  Sa- 
pientia,  Sophia.  [C.] 

CHARITINA,  martyr,  is  commemorated 
Oct.  5 (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

CHARITON,  holy  father  and  confessor,  a.d. 
276,  is  commemox-ated  Sept.  28  (Cal.  Byzant  ). 

[G\] 

CHARISMATA:  literally  “gx-aces”  which 
ax*e  the  effect  of  grace  ; that  is,  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  consequent  on  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord  into  heaven, — all,  properly  speaking, 
subjective : yet  St.  Paul  calls  the  pardon  of  sin 
in  one  place  (Rom.  v.  15),  and  etei'nal  life  in 
another  (ib.  vi.  23),  a “ charisma  ” ; that  is,  a 
gracious  or  free  gift  on  the  part  of  God  through 
Christ.  Again,  subjective  gi'aces  have  been  dis- 


a A various  reading  gives,  howevnr,  “augur,"  instead 
of  “ auriga.”  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  a sign  of  a 
diminished  horror  of  the  charioteer’s  calling. 
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tinguished  into  two  classes  : 1.  those  conferring 
mere  power  {gratiae  gratis  datae) ; and  2.  those 
which  affect  the  character  ( gratiae  gratum  fa- 
dentes').  The  locus  classicus  for  both  is  1 Cor.  xii. 
to  the  end  of  ch.  xiv.  (on  which  see  Bloomfield, 
Alford,  Cornelius  a Lapide,  and  others),  where 
they  are  thrown  together  without  much  system 
or  classification.  Of  the  former  class,  some  were 
neither  permanent  nor  universal,  as  the  gift  of  heal- 
ing : others,  as  for  instance,  that  which  he  affirms 
elsewhere  to  be  in  Timothy  by  the  laying  on  of 
his  hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6 ; comp.  1 Pet.  iv.  10) ; in 
other  words,  the  gift  conferred  upon  all  ministers 
of  the  Cospel  at  their  ox’dination,  fitting  them 
for  their  respective  posts,  were  pei’manent,  but 
not  universal.  Both  were  bestowed  primarily  for 
the  edification  of  the  whole  body ; not  but  that 
it  would  fare  better  or  wox’se  with  each  individual 
possessed  of  them  according  to  the  way  in  which 
they  were  used.  “ The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  to  every  man,  to  px’ofit  withal.”  Of  the 
latter  class  all  were  permanent  and  universal, 
being  designed  primarily  for  individual  sanctifi- 
cation : all  had  them  therefore  without  exception  ; 
and  any  body  might  double  or  quadruple  his  share 
of  them  by  his  own  exertions.  Where  they  lay 
dormant  in  any,  the  fault  was  his  own.  Whex’ever 
they  were  cultivated,  they  would  bring  forth, 
some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  a hundredfold. 
“ Follow  after  charity,”  says  the  Apostle  : this  is 
a gift  of  the  same  character  with  faith  and  hope, 
permanent  (yevei)  and  bestowed  on  all.  Therefore 
the  degree  to  which  you  may  become  possessed 
of  it  rests  with  yourselves.  As  you  follow  after 
it,  so  you  will  obtain  it.  For  those  gifts  which 
are  not  given  to  all  you  can  only  pray : still  I 
enjoin  you  to  pray ; and  of  these  “ pray  rather 
that  ye  may  prophecy ;”  in  other  woi’ds,  that  ye 
may  “ understand  the  Scriptures  ” (comp.  Luke 
xxiv.  45),  and  be  able  to  interpret  them  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  as  well  as  your  own  ; — a gift 
which  is  pei’manent,  and  for  the  good  of  all,  like 
charity.  Of  ordinary  gifts,  I have  devoted  a 
whole  chapter  to  shew  that  charity  should  occupy 
the  first  place  : of  extraoi’dinary  gifts,  I proceed 
to  shew  in  the  ensuing  chapter  my  reasons  for 
considering  pi’ophecy,  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
to  be  fii'st  also ; one  is  for  practice,  the  other  for 
information : to  undex’stand  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  act  upon  them  aright,  for  general  as  well  as 
for  private  profit  and  edification,  is  to  fulfil  every 
purpose  for  which  gi’ace  is  vouchsafed.  Pi’ophecy, 
thei’efore,  will  mean  here  the  gift  of  expounding, 
rather  than  of  foretelling  (Corn,  a Lap.  ad.  1.), 
and  to  the  nine  extraordinary  “ charismata  ” set 
down  here,  correspond  the  nine  ordinary,  described 
as  “ the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,”  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  (v.  22),  To  these  last  three  more 
have  been  added,  making  twelve  in  all ; while 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  have  been  contrariwise 
classified  by  themselves  as  the  thi’ee  theological 
virtues.  [E.  S.  F.] 

CHARITY  SCHOOLS.  [Schools.] 
CHARMS.  [Amulets.] 

CHARTOPHYLAX.  One,  says  Beveridge 
(Synod,  ii.  167),  who  kept  the  archives  and  docu- 
ments or  charters  of  the  church.  This  in  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  was  a high  office ; so 
much  so,  that  under  Andronicus  Junior  he  was 
called  “ Magnus  Chartophylax”  whodischax’ged  it. 


His  duties  were  by  no  means  those  of  a mere  libra- 
rian or  registrar,  but  included  with  them  those  of 
a chancellor.  He  wore  suspended  round  his  neck 
the  ring  or  seal  of  the  patriarch  ; received  and 
examined  all  letters  intended  for  him,  with  the 
exception  of  those  coming  from  other  patriax’chs ; 
furnished  the  list  of  those  who  should  be  pro- 
moted to  vacant  benefices  of  all  sox-ts ; and  was 
entx-usted  with  the  authox’isation  of  the  nuptial 
benediction.  When  the  6th  Council  opened,  it 
was  the  chartophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  the  great  church,  whom  the  emperor  ordered 
to  fetch  the  books  of  the  previous  oecumenical 
councils  from  the  patriarch’s  libx-axy,  then  the 
depositoxy  for  all  authentic  ecclesiastical  records. 
As  both  volumes  of  the  5th  Council  were  subse- 
quently proved  to  have  been  tampex-ed  with 
[Concil.  Constant.  34],  there  must  have  been 
one  dishonest  chartophylax  at  least  in  the  130 
years  intex-vening  between  the  5th  and  6th 
councils.  For  the  x’est,  see  Gretser  and  Goax*, 
c.  4 of  their  Commentaries  on  Codinus  ; c.  1,  Du 
Fresne’s  Gloss.  Graec.  et  Lat. ; Suicer’s  Thesaur. 
s.  v.  [E.  S.  F.] 

CHARTULARIUS.  An  officer  entrusted 
with  the  keeping  of  charters  or  x’egistex’s ; and  in 
the  Eastern  Church'  subox’dinate  to  the  charto- 
phylax. Such  was  his  position,  at  all  events,  in 
the  Church  of  Constantinople,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  list  of  Codinus  (c.  1,  with  Gretser 
and  Goar’s  Commentaries,  c.  13) ; but  from  his 
next  chapter  we  see  there  was  a superior  officer 
called  “ the  gx-eat  chax-tulaxdus  ” attached  to  the 
impex-ial  household  (c.  2,  and  Gx-etser  and  Goax*, 
c.  3).  Elsewhere  we  x-ead  of  “ chax-tulax-ii  ” 
belonging  to  the  army,  navy,  and  several  other 
depax’tments  of  state,  whose  records  were  vo- 
luminous ; while  the  number  of  ecclesiastical 
“ chartularii  ” for  the  diffex-ent  dioceses  of  the 
East  is  regulated  by  Justinian  in  the  first  book 
of  his  Code  (tit.  ii.  c.  25).  St.  Gx’egoxy  the  Gx’eat 
calls  a monk  named  Hilary,  whom  he  employed 
in  Africa  to  transact  business  for  him,  indif- 
ferently his  “ chartulai’ius  ” or  “ notary  ” ; shew- 
ing both  offices  to  have  been  synonymous  in  the 
Chux’ch  of  Rome  then  (Ep.  i.  77,  ed.  Migne,  and 
the  note).  And  Photius,  two  centuries  and  a half 
later,  addresses  one  Gx-egory  several  times,  in 
corx’esponding  with  him,  as  “ deacon”  and  “ chax’- 
tularius  ” (Ep.  iii.  ed.  Yaletta).  Latex*,  a very 
different  sense  sometimes  attached  to  this  word  : 
“ Qui  per  epistolam  liber  fiebat,”  says  Six-mondus 
(ad  tom.  ii.  Concil.  Gall.  p.  679),  “ chartularius 
dicebatur.”  Again,  “ chartularium,”  in  the 
neuter  gendex*.  stands  for  the  place  where  chax-- 
tex-s  and  such  like  documents  were  kept  literally  ; 
but  in  the  West  it  has  long  served  to  denote 
those  volumes,  often  called  Red  or  Black  Books 
from  the  colour  of  their  binding  or  their  rubrics, 
and  written  on  pax’chment,  in  which  the  chax’tex-s 
and  customs  and  properties  belonging  to  each 
monastery  wex’e  tx’anscx’ibed  (Du  Fresne,  Gloss. 
Lat.  et  Graec.  s.  v.).  [E.  S.  F.] 

CHASUBLE.  [Casula.] 

CHEESE,  IN  EUCHARIST.  [Elements.] 

CHERSONESUS,  the  martyrs  of,  a.d.  296, 
are  commemorated  March  7 {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

CHERUBIC  HYMN.  [Hymn,  the  Che- 
rubic.] 
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CIIEST.  [Arca  : Capsa.] 

CHILDBIRTH.  [Churching  of  Women.] 

CHILDEBERT,  king,  deposition  at  Paris, 
Dec.  23  ( Mart . Usuardi).  [C.] 

CHILDREN.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article 
to  bring  together  the  materials  for  a picture  of 
the  home  life  of  Christians  of  the  first  eight 
centuries,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  treatment  of 
their  children  and  their  thoughts  about  them. 
It  is  obvious  that  every  such  picture  must  be 
more  or  less  idealised,  that  in  practice  its  com- 
pleteness was  marred  by  variations  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  churches,  by  the  more 
or  less  perfect  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
heathenism.  Making  allowance  for  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  hoped  that  the  representation  here 
given  will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religion  of  Christ  in  this  phase  of 
human  life  with  some  distinctness.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  we  must 
come  in  contact  with  many  questions  which, 
separately,  demand  a more  dogmatic  and  more 
exhaustive  discussion.  These  it  will  be  enough 
to  notice  briefly. 

(1.)  We  may  start  with  the  fact  that  the  new 
} faith  taught  men  to  set  a higher  value  upon  the 
'sacredness  of  human  life.  The  corrupt  morals 
of  the  empire  had  all  but  crushed  out  the  natural 
(TTopy}]  which  binds  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
i the  children.  Infants  were  looked  upon  as  in- 
\ cumbrances  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children,  sometimes  even  mothers 
who  were  married,  killed  or  deserted  their  child- 
ren without  scruple,  or  called  in  the  aid  of 
women  who  made  a business  of  the  art  of  abor- 
tion. Against  all  such  practices  Christian  purity 
raised  its  voice.  Barnabas  enumerates  the  sins 
in  question  among  the  things  incompatible  with 
the  “ way  of  light  ” (c.  19).  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus  speaks  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Christian  society  from  these  practices  as  one  of 
the  marks  of  difference  between  them  and  the 
heathens  among  whom  they  lived  (c.  5).  Athe- 
nagoras  condemns  those  who  expose  children,  or 
procure  abortion,  as  alike  guilty  of  murder 
(Legat.  c.  35).  Justin  speaks  against  the  expo- 
sure as  a common  offence,  and  dwells  on  the 
enormities  that  followed,  children  so  deserted, 
male  and  female,  being  the  chief  supply  of  the 
market  for  prostitution  ( Apol . i.  29).  The  prac- 
tice lingered,  however,  even  among  Christians, 
and  the  Council  of  Elvira  had  to  treat  them  as 
excluding  a female  catechumen  from  all  but 
death-bed  baptism,  one  who  was  already  bap- 
tized even  from  death-bed  communion  (C.  Elib. 
c.  63,  68).  The  Council  of  Ancyra,  about  the 
same  time,  acknowledging  that  the  severer  pen- 
alty had  been  the  rule  of  the  Church,  reduced  it 
to  ten  years’  penance  (c.  20),  that  of  Lerida 
(c.  2)  to  seven,  subject  however  to  the  condition 
of  continuance  in  a penitential  life ; and  if  the 
offenders  were  in  orders,  to  exclusion  from  litur- 
gical functions. 

(2.)  We  start,  then,  with  the  Christian  con- 
viction that  children  were  a “ heritage  and  gift 
that  cometh  from  the  Lord,”  to  be  received  as  a 
trust  for  which  parents  would  have  to  render 
an  account.  It  might  have  seemed  that  that 
feeling  would  have  found  universal  expression  in 
the  dedication  of  infants,  as  soon  as  might  be 
after  their  birth,  by  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism. 


Our  Lord’s  command,  “Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,”  might 
seem  to  sanction,  if  not  to  command,  the  practice. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  traces 
of  infant  baptism  in  the  first  150  years  are  but 
scanty,  that  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament 
is  far  from  decisive.  The  statement  of  Suicer 
( Thesaur . ii.  1136)  that  for  the  first  two  centu- 
ries no  one  was  baptized  who  could  not  make  a 
conscious  profession  of  his  faith  is,  perhaps,  over- 
strained, but  it  is  true  that  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side  is  meagre.  Justin’s  statement  that 
“many  had  been  made  disciples  of  Christ,  e/c 
TralSuu”  (Apol.  ii.  p.  62)  is  somewhat  strained 
when  these  words  are  translated,  as  Bingham 
does,  “ from  their  infancy.”  The  witness  of  Ire- 
naeus,  who  says  that  “ infantes ” (as  well  as 
“ parvuli  ”)  “ renascuntur  in  Deum  ” (ii.  22),  and 
identifies  regeneration  with  baptism  is,  however, 
more  distinct.  That  of  Origen,  however,  that 
the  Church’s  practice  was  “etiam  parvulis  bap- 
tismum  dari  ” (Horn.  viii.  in  Lent.)  is  rendered 
less  so,  by  the  distinction  drawn  by  Irenaeus 
between  the  “ parvuli  ” and  the  “ infantes.” “ The 
treatise  in  which  Tertullian  urges  “cunctatio  bap- 
tismi  ” as  the  safer  and  better  course  is  rather 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  contending  against  a 
growing  practice  than  of  one  who  rejects  a tra- 
dition of  the  universal  Church  (cle  Bapt.  c.  18). 
Wall  on  Infant  Baptism  is,  of  course,  the  great 
storehouse  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the  primi- 
tive and  universal  use  of  the  rite  for  infar.t 
children.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  (1.)  that 
the  command  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  seems  to  imply 
capacity  for  discipleship  as  a condition  of  baptism ; 
(2.)  that  the  “ holiness  ” of  Christian  children 
is  made  to  depend,  in  1 Cor.  vii.  14,  not  on  bap- 
tism, but  on  the  faith  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
parents  ; (3.)  that  the  mention  of  “ households  * 
as  baptized  is,  at  best,  a precarious  foundation  for 
a wide  generalisation.  If  baptism  were  thought 
of  as  limited  to  those  who  could  make  a confession 
of  faith,  it  would  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  men- 
tion infants  as  not  included  in  the  “ household  ” 
that  was  baptized,  any  more  than  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  except  them  if  one  were  speaking  of  a 
whole  household  going  forth  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.  It  may  fairly  be  conceded,  however,  that 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian, the  practice  was  common.  The  further 
question  remained,  at  what  stage  in  their  infancy ; 
and  here  the  answers  varied.  Some  pressed  the 
analogy  of  circumcision  and  argued  for  the  eighth 
day,  but  this  was  rejected  by  Cyprian  (Epi  t.  ad 
Fidum,  lix.  al.  lxiv.)  and  by  a Council  of  Car- 
thage under  his  guidance.  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  a delay  of  three 
years,  more  or  less,  that  the  child  might  be  able 
to  utter  its  profession  of  faith  with  its  own  lips 
(Orat.  xl.  de  Bapt.).  The  Council  of  Elvira 
(c.  22)  sanctioned  the  earlier  age ; but  this  was 
done  not  as  resting  on  an  immemorial  practice,  but 
on  a special  dogmatic  ground,  “quia  non  suo 
vitio  peccarunt,”  as  though  it  needed  a justifica- 
tion. Generally,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
their  baptism,  like  that  of  adult  converts,  was 


* We  have  in  both  these  passages  to  content  ourselves 
with  a Latin  translation  of  a G reek  original.  A passage  in 
the  Latin  version  of  Origen's  Horn,  in  Lne.  xiv.  seems  to 
bring  even  children  who  are  just  born  within  the  range  of 
the  ‘,pai“ouli.M 
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postponed  till  the  Easter  following  their  birth 
(Socrates,  H.  E.  v.  22 ; C.  Antissiod.  c.  18 ; 
August.  Serm.  de  Temp.  110  ; Ambi*os.  de  Myster. 
Pasch.  c.  5.).b  The  case  of  Augustine  shows, 
however,  that  even  a mother  like  Monica,  act- 
ing, it  may  be,  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling 
of  which  Tertullian  had  been  the  spokesman, 
could  postpone  her  child’s  baptism  indefinitely, 
only  eager  to  hasten  it  if  there  were  any  immi- 
nent fear  of  death  (August.  Cnnff.  i.  ll).c 
Even  where  baptism  was  postponed,  however,  the 
child  was  claimed  for  Christ,  was  signed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  made  to  taste  of  the  salt 
which  was  known  as  the  “ mysterium  ” or  “ sacra- 
ment ” of  catechumens  {Ibid.).  [Catechumens.] 
After  an  interval,  varying  according  to  the  different 
views  just  stated,  the  child  was  brought  to  the  font, 
stripped  of  its  clothes,  and  baptized,  making  its 
acts  of  renunciation  and  adherence,  if  old  enough, 
with  its  own  lips;  if  still  in  infancy,  through 
its  sponsors.  [Sponsors.]  Where  children  were 
left  orphans,  or  were  deserted  by  their  parents, 
they  were  brought  by  benevolent  Christians, 
who  in  the  sight  of  the  Church  took  charge  of 
them.  The  priest  announced  the  fact  from  the 
altar,  and  the  child  became  the  “alumnus”  or 
foster-child  of  the  person  so  adopting  him d 
(1  C.  Vasens.  c.  9). 

Baptism  in  such  cases  was  followed,  after  an 
interval  of  uncertain  duration,  by  confirmation. 
If  a bishop  were  present  at  the  baptism,  the  rule 
was  that  both  rites  were  administered  in  imme- 
diate succession.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  taken 
from  the  water  he  received  the  sacred  unction 
and  the  imposition  of  hands.  (Tertull.  de  Bapt. 
c.  7,  de  Resurr.  Cam.  c.  8.)  In  the  absence  of 
the  bishop  there  was,  of  course,  a delay ; but 
the  modern  practice  of  Protestant  churches  of 
treating  confirmation  as  the  personal  acceptance 
by  the  adult  of  what  had  been  promised  by  the 
infant,  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  life  of  the 
ancient  Church,  as  it  is  now  from  that  of  the 
East.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  in  order  to  guard 
against  any  inconvenience  which  might  follow 
from  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  bishop,  the 
priest  was  allowed  to  administer  confirmation  as 
well  as  baptism. 

The  admission  of  the  infant  to  the  privileges 
of  Christian  fellowship  did  not,  however,  stop 
here.  There  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
weighty  evidence  for  infant  communion  as  there 
is  for  infant  baptism.  It  was  the  recognised 
practice  of  the  African  Church  in  the  time  of 
Cvpriau  (Be  laps.  c.  25).  The  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  12,  13)  show  that  it  was 
also  the  custom  of  the  East.  It  was  vehe- 
mently urged  by  Augustine  as  essential  to  the 
complete  salvation  even  of  the  baptized  ( Epist . 
23  ad  Bonifac.  De  Peccat.  Merit,  i.  20)  and  was 
defended  against  the  scorn  of  unbelievers  by  the 
mystic  pseudo-Dionysius  (de  Hierarch.  Eccles. 
vii.  11).  The  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  and  the 
Council  of  Macon  (c.  6),  a.d.  588,  are  witnesses 
to  its  prevalence  in  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Gaul.  The  first  intimation  of  any  wish  to  stop 


b The  Sunday  before  Easter  was  known  in  consequence 
as  the  “ Octavae  Infantum.” 

= Augustine  blames  the  delay,  it  is  true,  hut  it  is  with 
reference  to  a baptism  in  boyhood,  not  in  infancy. 

a The  word  occurs  in  this  sense"  in  Christian  epitanhs. 
(De  Rossi,  i.  46.) 


it  is  found  in  the  third  Council  of  Tours  (c.  19), 
in  A.D.  813,  and  that  continued  inoperative  foi 
nearly  three  centuries.  In  this  respect  the 
Churches  of  the  East,  as  in  the  case  of  confirma 
tion,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  antiquity. 

So  far,  then,  the  child  of  Christian  parents 
was  met  at  its  birth  with  these  symbols,  and,  as 
it  was  believed,  assurances  of  salvation.  The 
work  of  moral  training  began  with  the  first  dawn 
of  consciousness.  He  would  be  taught  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  brow,  or  lips,  oi 
chest,  on  rising  or  lying  down  to  sleep,  or  when 
he  bathed  or  put  on  his  clothes  (Tertull.  de  Cor. 
Mil.  c.  2).  Soon  a pious  parent  would  tell  him 
the  story  of , the  Gospels,  as  Monica  did  to  Augus- 
tine, even  though  unbaptized  ( Conff . i.  17),  or 
give  him  daily  some  texts  of  Scripture  to  be 
learnt  by  heart,  as  Leonidas  did  to  Origen  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  vi.  2).  He  would  learn  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  the  Creed  as  things  for  daily  use,  would  be 
taught  to  pray  at  midnight,  at  sunrise,  and  at 
every  meal  (Tertull.  de  Oral.  c.  20).  The  stories 
of  martyrs  who  had  suffered,  sometimes  the 
actual  spectacle  of  those  sufferings,  would  kindle 
his  emotions.  The  range  of  instruction  would 
become  wider  as  he  would  be  led  first  to  the 
didactic,  or  sapiential,  books  of  Scripture,  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes ; then  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles  : last  of  all  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  historical  books,  and  the  Prophets 
(Hieron.  Epist.  57,  ad  Laetam).  For  his  general 
education,  however,  he  would  have  to  go  to  any 
school  that  might  be  opened,  and  these  were,  for 
four  centuries  or  more,  in  the  hands  of  heathens. 
For  those  who  went  to  such  schools  Homer  was 
still  the  groundwork  of  intellectual  culture 
(August.  Conff.  i.  23).  Grammar,  dialectics,  rhe- 
toric, geometry,  completed  the  course  of  teaching 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  2).  It  would  be  naturally  a 
time  of  anxious  watchfulness  for  Christian  pa- 
rents. When  this  was  over  the  child  would 
pass  to  the  responsibilities  of  adolescence.  Nega- 
tively we  may  be  sure  that  no  true  Christian 
would  allow  his  child  to  be  a spectator  of  the 
games  of  the  circus  or  the  mimes  of  the  theatre ; 
that  wherever  this  was  tolerated  it  would  be 
looked  on  as  a sign  of  spiritual  decav.  [Actors.] 

[E.  H.  P.] 

CHILDREN,  COMMUNION  OF  [Infant 
Communion.] 

CHIONIA,  martyr  at  Thessalonica,  under 
Diocletian,  April  1 (Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae) ; 
April  3 (Mart.  Usuardi) ; April  5 (Mart.  Hieron.) ; 
April  16  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

CHIROTHECAE.  [Gloves.] 

CHLODOALD,  presbyter  and  confessor,  is 
commemorated  Sept.  7 (Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

[C.] 

CHOIR,  architectural  ( Chorus , Suggestus  ; 
‘'A/ijSw?/).  Every  complete  church  consists  of  at 
least  three  parts ; bema  (or  presbytery),  choir, 
and  nave.  The  bema,  entered  in  ancient  times 
by  none  but  the  clergy,  was  devoted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  mysteries ; the  choir  was  for 
the  “ clerks,”  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  ; 
the  nave  for  the  general  body  of  the  faithful. 
The  bema  corresponds  to  the  space  east  of  the 
altar-rails  (called  the  sanctuary  or  presbytery) 
in  an  ordinary  English  church,  and  the  choir  to 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  chancel.  In  mo- 
nastic churches  the  choir  is  the  place  where  the 
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brethren  assemble  to  say  the  ordinary  daily 
offices. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
antiquity  of  the  division  between  sanctuary  and 
choir.  Most  of  the  passages  of  ancient  authors 
bearing  upon  the  matter  give  the  impression  that 
the  rail  or  screen  [Cancelli]  separated  the 
whole  space  devoted  to  the  clergy  from  that 
devoted  to  the  people,  and  that  there  was  no 
‘chorus’  distinct  from  the  sanctuary.  It  is,  in 
fact,  probable  that  Honorius  of  Autun  ( Gemma 
Anim  te,  i.  140)  is  right  in  saying  “ olim  in  modum 
coronae  circa  aras  cantantes  stabant,”  though 
his  etymology  is  wrong.  The  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Toledo,  in  the  7th  century,  quoted 
below,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  in  which 
the  threefold  divi.-ion,  sanctuary,  choir,  and  nave, 
is  clearly  recognised.  The  remains  of  ancient 
churches  give  us  but  little  information  on  this 
point,  as  screens  are  the  most  destructible  and 
changeable  portions.  When  we  do  meet  with 
authentic  testimony  as  to  the  arrangements  of 
churches,  we  find  generally  that  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  apse  was  occupied  by  the  sanctuary, 
which  was  screened  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
church,  while  the  choir  was  a raised  space  im- 
mediately west  of  the  screen  of  the  sanctuary 
[Church,  p.  375].  Whether  the  Greek  Soleas 
was  identical  with  this  raised  space  or  suggestus 
is  doubtful. 

The  description  of  a church  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (ii.  57)  implies  that  bishop,  pres- 
byters, and  deacons  occupied  the  space  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  which  was  set  apart  for 
them,  but  does  not  mention  any  barrier  between 
clerks  and  people.  We  find  however  such  a 
barrier  existing  in  the  4th  century,  when  the 
laity  wrere  forbidden  to  enter  the  enclosure  set 
apart  for  the  altar  and  the  clergy.  This  appears 
from  the  fact  that  St.  Ambrose  deprived  the 
emperors  of  the  exceptional  right  which  they 
had  enjoyed  of  passing  within  the  screen  [Can- 
CELLi].  See  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  25 ; Theo- 
doret,  H.  E.  v.  18.  To  this  the  emperors  sub- 
mitted ; and  the  edict  of  Theodosius  the  younger 
and  Valentinian  lays  down  that  the  emperors  are 
to  approach  the  altar  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  offering,  and  to  withdraw  imme- 
diately. In  accordance  with  this  the  Trullan 
council  (canon  69),  while  forbidding  the  laity 
generally  to  enter  the  sanctuary  (Upbv  dvaiao-rr,- 
piov),  expressly  permits  the  emperors  to  enter  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  their  gifts,  “ according  to 
very  ancient  custom.”  This  privilege  Tarasius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (f  8Q6),  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  Constantine  VI.  if  he  con- 
tracted the  marriage  which  he  was  meditating 
( Life  by  Ignatius,  in  Acta  SS.  Feb.  iii.  p.  584). 

The  same  privilege  which  was  granted  to  empe- 
rors seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  conceded 
to  unordained  monks  (Jerome,  Ad  Heliodorum). 

The  4th  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Tours 
(a.d.  567)  forbids  the  lay  people  to  stand  among 
the  clergy,  whether  at  vigils  or  at  mass,  and  re- 
serves all  that  portion  of  the  church  which  is  on 
the  altar-side  of  the  screen  for  the  clerks  engaged 
in  the  service  (choris  psallentium  clerieorum) ; 
yet  the  sanctuary  (sancta  sanctorum)  was  to  be 
open  for  the  purpose  of  praying  and  communi- 
cating both  to  laymen  and  to  women  [Com- 
munion]. The  same  canon  was  repeated  in 
effect  by  the  council  of  Autun  in  the  year  672. 
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So  too  a Capitulary  of  the  year  744  (art.  9,  ed. 
Baluz.)  forbids  the  laity  to  be  within  the  screen 
in  time  of  divine  service,  whether  mass  or  vigil. 
So  the  council  of  Rome  under  Eugenius  II., 
canon  33. 

The  liberty  which  in  Gaul  was  given  to  lay 
people,  of  entering  the  choir  to  communicate, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  in  Africa. 
St.  Augustine  (Perm.  392)  speaks  of  the  screen 
(cancelli)  as  the  place  where  laymen  ordinarily 
communicated  ; neophytes,  however,  seem  to  have 
drawn  near  the  altar  for  their  first  communion 
( Serm . 224).  In  Spain  the  fourth  council  of  To- 
ledo (can.  18)  of  the  year  633  enjoins  the  [minis- 
tering] priest  and  deacon  to  communicate  before 
the  altar,  the  rest  of  clerks  in  the  choir,  the 
people  outside  the  choir. 

Women  were  generally  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  choir  {Cone.  Laodic.  c.  44),  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating.  And  although  nuns 
were  probably  excepted  in  ancient  times  (Augus- 
tine, Epist.  iii.),  their  exclusion  seems  in  the  9th 
century  to  have  been  general,  at  least  in  Gaul 
(Theodulf  of  Orleans,  Capitulare , c.  6).  Ahito, 
bishop  of  Basle  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century 
(Capitulare,  c.  16),  ordains  that  no  woman  should 
approach  the  altar ; and  that  when  the  altar- 
cloths  required  washing,  they  should  be  taken  off 
by  the  clerks,  and  handed  to  the  women  at  the 
door  of  the  screen.  The  presbyters  were  also  to 
receive  the  women’s  offerings  outside  the  screen. 
(Ducange’s  Gloss  iry,  s.  v.  Chorus;  Martene,  De 
Eitib  ts  Antiquis , i.  123  ft'.)  [C.] 

CHOIR  OF  SINGERS.  ( Chorus  Cantor - 
um.)  St.  Augustine  (on  Ds.  149)  says,  “ Chorus 
quid  significet,  multi  norunt  . . . chorus  est  con- 
sessio  cantantium.”  Isidore  of  Sevile  gives  the 
definition,  “ chorus  est  multitudo  in  sacris  col- 
lecta,  et  dictus  chorus  quod  initio  in  modum 
coronae  circum  aras  starent  et  ita  psallerent.” 
This  etymology  is  undoubtedly  false,  but  the 
statement  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
that  in  the  earliest  ages  the  choir  was  grouped 
round  the  altar,  we  know  that  at  a comparatively 
early  period  the  choir  had  a space  assigned  to  it 
in  a church,  [Choir,  Architectural,]  distinct 
from  the  Sanctuary,  which  contained  the  altar. 

“ The  choirs  of  our  time,”  says  Amalarius  (de 
Div.  Off.  iii.  4),  early  in  the  9th  century,  “are 
clothed  in  linen  (linum),”  and  he  distinguishes 
between  this  and  the  finer  vestment  of  byssus 
which  the  singers  wore  under  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion (2  Chron.  v.  12).  Compare  Schola  Can- 
torum.  [C.] 

CHOREPISCOPUS  (XupeirltTKoiros')  = 
country  bishop,  vicarius  episcopi  (Cone.  Ancgr ., 
Neo-Caesar .,  Antioch .,  &c.,  Isid.  Hispal.  De  Ojffc. 
Eccl.  ii.  6,  &c.),  vtllanus  episcopus  (Capit.  Car.  M. 
vii.  187),  vicanus  episcopus  (Hincmar),  as  opposed 
to  the  cathedralis  episcopus  (Du  Cange) ; — to 
be  distinguished,  as  being  stationary,  from  the 
ireptoSeur^s  or  visitator , who  itinerated,  although 
the  two  became  often  confounded  together  : — a 
class  of  ministers  between  bishops  proper  and 
presbyters,  defined  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
Nicene  Canons  to  be  “loco  episcopi  super  villas 
et  monasteria  et  sacerdotes  villarum  called 
into  existence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  cen- 
tury, and  first  in  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  meet 
the  want  of  episcopal  supervision  in  the  country 
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parts  of  the  now  enlarged  dioceses  without  sub- 
division : — first  mentioned  in  the  Councils  of 
Ancyra  and  Neo-Caesarea,  a.d.  314,  and  again  in 
the  Council  of  Nice  (which  is  subscribed  by  fifteen, 
all  from  Asia  Minor  or  Syria) ; sufficiently  im- 
portant to  require  restriction  by  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341 ; and  continuing 
to  exist  in  the  East  until  at  least  the  9th  cen- 
tury, when  they  were  supplanted  by  e£apxot 
[Exarchi]: — first  mentioned  in  the  West  in  the 
Council  of  Riez,  A.D.  439  (the  Epistles  of  Pope 
Damasus  I.  and  of  Leo  M.  respecting  them  being 
forgeries),  and  continuing  there  (but  not  in 
Africa,  principally  in  France)  until  about  the 
10th  century,  after  which  the  name  occurs  (in  a 
decree  of  Pope  Damasus  II.  ap.  Sigeb.  in  an.  1048) 
as  equivalent  to  archdeacon,  an  office  from  which 
the  Arabic  Nicene  canons  expressly  distinguish  it. 
The  functions  of  chorepiscopi , as  well  as  their 
name,  were  of  an  episcopal,  not  of  a presbyterial 
kind,  although  limited  to  minor  offices.  They 
overlooked  the  country  district  committed  to 
them,  “loco  episcopi,”  ordaining  readers, exorcists, 
subdeacons,  but,  as  a rule,  not  deacons  or  pres- 
byters (and  of  course  not  bishops),  unless  by 
express  pei'mission  of  their  diocesan  bishop.  They 
confirmed  in  their  own  districts,  and  (in  Gaul)  are 
mentioned  as  consecrating  churches  (Du  Cange). 
They  gi'anted  elprjriKal,  or  letters  dimissory, 
which  country  presbyters  were  forbidden  to  do. 
They  had  also  the  honorary  privilege  ( ji/xd >- 
psvoi)  of  assisting  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  the  mother  city  church,  which 
country  presbyters  had  not.  (Cone.  Ancyr.  can. 
xiii.  ;a  Neo-Caesar,  can.  xiv. ; Antioch,  can.  x. ; 
St.  Basil,  M.  Epist.  181 ; Rab.  Maui*.  De  Instit. 
Cler.  i.  5 ; &c.  &c.)  They  were  held  therefox*e  to 
have  the  power  of  ordination,  but  to  lack  juris- 
diction,  save  suboi’dinately.  And  the  actual  ordi- 
nation  of  a presbyter  by  Timotheus,  a chorepi- 
scopus, is  recorded  (Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  106). 
The  office  also  offei’ed  an  opportunity  for  a com- 
promise in  cases  of  schism,  of  which  the  Nicene 
Council  availed  itself,  by  authorising  a Catholic 
bishop  (among  other  alternatives)  to  find  a place 
as  chorepiscopus  for  any  i*econciled  Novatian 
bishop  (Cone.  Nic.  can.  viii.).  And  the  same 
council  (Epist.  Syn.  in  Soci’at.  i.  9)  places  recon- 
ciled Meletian  bishops  also  in  a somewhat  similar 
position,  although  not  calling  it  by  the  name 
itself.  It  was  found  also  a convenient  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  “ vacant  ” bishops,  when  such  occui*red. 
The  office  continued  to  exist  among  the  later 
Eastern  sects  also : sc.  among  the  Jacobite 
Syrians,  where  the  chorepiscopus  propel*,  who 
presided  over  a rural  district,  is  distinguished, 
both  from  a titular  chorepiscopus,  more  properly 
archipresbyter  or  proto-pope , who  was  a kind  of 
leading  presbyter  in  the  episcopal  city,  and  from 
the  7rep£oSevT$?s  or  visitator,  who  went  circuit ; 
and  among  the  Nestorians,  where  also  both  chor- 
episcopus and  TrepioSevT^s  existed,  as  distinct 
classes  (Denzinger,  Bit.  Orient.  Proleg.  116,  sq. ; 
and  see  also  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Nicene 
canons,  cans.  58  to  70).  In  both  these  bodies 
the  chorepiscopi  were  presbyters.  And  in  one 
ritual  they  are  appointed  without  imposition  of 
hands  (Denzing.  ib.').  In  the  West,  i.  e.  chiefly 
in  Gaul,  the  order  appears  to  have  prevailed 
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more  widely,  to  have  usurped  episcopal  functions 
without  due  subordination  to  the  diocesans,  and 
to  have  been  also  taken  advantage  of  by  idle  or 
worldly  diocesans.  In  consequence  it  seems  to 
have  aroused  a strong  feeling  of  hostility,  which 
shewed  itself,  first  in  a series  of  papal  bulls, 
condemning  them ; headed,  it  is  true,  by  two 
forged  letters  respectively  of  Damasus  I.  and 
Leo  M.  (of  which  the  latter  is  merely  an  inter- 
polated version  of  Cone.  Hispal.  II.  A.D.  619, 
can.  7,  adding  chorepiscopi  to  presbyteri,  of  which 
latter  the  council  really  treats),  but  continuing  in 
a more  genuine  form,  from  Leo  III.  down  to  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  (to  Rodolph,  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
A.D.  864);  the  last  of  whom,  however,  takes 
the  more  moderate  line  of  affirming  chorepiscopi 
to  be  really  bishops,  and  consequently  refusing 
to  annul  their  ordinations  of  presbyters  and 
deacons  (as  previous  popes  had  done),  but  orders 
them  to  keep  within  canonical  limits ; — and 
secondly,  in  a series  of  conciliar  decrees, — Cone. 
Ratispon.  A.D.  800,  in  Capit.  tit.  iv.  c.  1,  Paris. 
A.D.  829,  lib.  i.  c.  27,  Meld.  a.d.  845,  can.  44, 
Metens.  a.d.  888,  can.  8,  and  Capitul.  v.  168, 
vi.  119,  vii.  187,  310,  323,  324, — annulling  all 
episcopal  acts  of  chorepiscopi , and  ordering  them 
to  be  repeated  by  “true”  bishops;  and  finally 
forbidding  all  further  appointments  of  chorepi- 
scopi at  all.  The  title  however  lingered  on  for 
some  centuries,  in  France  and  Germany,  as  applied 
to  various  cathedral  dignitaries  in  particular 
cathedrals,  but  in  senses  wholly  irrelevant  to  its 
original  and  proper  meaning  (see  instances  in 
Du  Cange). 

That  chorepiscopi  as  such — i.  e.  omitting  the 
cases  of  reconciled  or  vacant  bishops  above  men- 
tioned, of  whose  episcopate  of  course  no  question 
is  made — were  at  first  truly  bishops,  both  in 
East  and  West,  appears  almost  certain,  both  from 
their  name  and  functions,  and  even  from  the 
arguments  of  their  strong  opponents  just  spoken 
of.  If  nothing  more  could  be  urged  against  them, 
than  that  the  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea  compared 
them  to  the  70  disciples, — that  the  Council  of 
Antioch  authorises  their  consecration  by  a single 
bishop,  and  that  they  actually  were  so  conse- 
crated (the  Antiochene  decree  might  mean  merely 
nomination  by  the  word  yivea'Oai,  but  the  actual 
history  seems  to  rule  the  term  to  intend  con- 
secration, and  the  [one]  exceptional  case  of  a 
chorepiscopus  recorded  \_Actt.  Episc.  Cenoman. 
ap.  Du  Cange]  in  late  times  to  have  been  or- 
dained by  three  bishops  [in  order  that  he  might 
be  a full  bishop],  merely  proves  the  general  rule 
to  the  contrary), — and  that  they  were  conse- 
crated for  “ villages,”  contrary  to  canon, — then 
they  certainly  were  bishops.  And  Pope  Nicholas 
expressly  says  that  they  were  so.  Undoubtedly 
they  ceased  to  be  so  in  the  East,  and  were  prac- 
tically merged  in  archdeacons  in  the  West.  And 
the  non-episcopal  nature  of  the  functions  to 
which  they  came  to  be  limited  would  naturally 
lead  to  such  a result.  The  language  of  the 
canons  and  of  the  Fathers  (e.g.  St.  Basil.  M. 
above  quoted,  or  again  St.  Athanasius  [. Apol . ii. 
Opp.  i.  200],  who  distinguishes  them  both  from 
bishops  proper  and  from  presbyters,  and  again 
both  from  city  and  from  country  presbyters), 
naturally  implies  that  at  first  they  were  bishops 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  The  special 
rites  in  the  East  for  their  appointment  probably 
belong  to  a time  when  they  had  undoubtedly 
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there  sunk  down  into  presbyters.  It  ought  to 
be  said,  however,  that  authorities  are  divided 
upon  the  question : English  writers  mainly  (Be- 
veridge, Hammond,  Cave,  Bingham,  Routh,  to 
whom  may  be  added  the  weighty  authority  of 
Van  Espen)  asserting  their  episcopal  character, 
while  others  (see  a list  in  Bing.  II.  xiv.  2,  3, 
to  which  may  be  added  Morinus  and  Du  Cange) 
allege  them  to  have  been  presbyters.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  they  are  not  identical  with 
either  coadjutors  or  suffragans,  properly  so  called  : 
although  they  do  bear  a close  resemblance  to 
such  bishops  as,  e.g.  the  Bishop  of  Dover  in  pre- 
Reformation  times  in  England,  and  to  the  sundry 
Irish  and  foreign  and  other  stray  bishops,  who 
are  found  so  numerously  doing  the  work  of 
English  bishops  for  them  in  the  12th  to  the  16th 
centuries,  and  to  the  suffragans  as  intended  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  now  actually  revived  in  England. 
(Bellarm.  De  Clericis,  c.  17  ; Cellot.  De  Hierarch. 
iv.  14;  Morinus,  De  Sac.  Ord.  and  Dissert.;  De 
Marca,  De  Concord.,  fyc.  ii.  13  ; Du  Cange ; Suicer  ; 
Bingham  ; Van  Espen.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

CHORISTER.  [Cantor.] 

CHRESTIANI.  A heathen  variation  of  the 
name  Christiani.  Instead  of  Xpicrrbs,  the  more 
classical  word,  Xpriarbs,  gracious  or  good,  was 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  name  or  title 
by  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  distinguished, 
and  his  followers  therefore  were  called  Chrestiani. 
The  mistake  is  noticed  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ter- 
tullian,  Lactantius,  and  others,  but  the  name 
having  a good  signification,  they  do  not  wholly 
reject  it.  Tertullian  however  remonstrates  with 
the  enemies  of  the  faith  for  prosecuting  Chris- 
tians merely  for  their  name,  a name  which,  ac- 
cording to  either  derivation,  ought  to  command 
admiration  rather  than  hatred.  “ Christianus, 
quantum  interpretatio  est,  de  unctione  deducitur. 
Sed  et  cum  perperam  Chrestianus  pronunciatur 
a vobis  (nam  nec  nominis  eerta  est  notitia  penes 
vos)  de  suavitate  vel  benignitate  compositum  est. 
Oditur  ergo  in  hominibus  innocuis  etiam  nomen 
innocuum  ” (Tertul.  Apol.  c.  3 ; Bingham,  I. 
i.  11).  [D.  B.] 

CHRISM.  (JUvpov,  Xpio-pa;  Chrisma.  The 
latter  word  is  sometimes  feminine:  “miscitat 
ipsam  chrismam,”  Ordo  Rom.  I.  c.  42.)  The 
sacred  oil  or  unguent  used  in  the  ceremony  of 
baptism.  The  term  is  also  used  so  as  to  include 
the  oil  blessed  for  the  unction  of  catechumens  and 
of  the  sick. 

St.  Basil  ( De  Spiritu  S.  c.  66  [al.  27])  mentions 
the  blessing  of  the  oil  of  anointing  for  use  in 
baptism  as  one  of  the  observances  derived  from 
the  earliest  times  by  unwritten  tradition.  The 
earliest  extant  testimonies  to  its  use,  whether  in 
baptism  or  in  other  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
are  the  following. 

Tertullian  ( [De  Baptismo,  c.  7)  says,  “next, 
coming  forth  from  the  baptismal  font,  we  are 
anointed  with  oil  blessed  according  to  the  pri- 
mitive ordinances,  in  accordance  with  which  men 
were  anointed  with  oil  from  the  horn  as  a con- 
secration for  the  priesthood.”  He  seems  to 
regard  the  anointing  with  oil  as  a symbol  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  Christians. 

St.  Cyprian  ( Epist . 70,  c.  2,  p.  768,  ed.  Hartel) 
speaks  of  the  oil  sanctified  on  the  altar,  with 
which  the  baptized  are  anointed  [Baptism]  ; and 
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this  oil,  he  says,  the  heretics  who  had  no  true 
altar  could  npt  have. 

In  the  Apostoliral  Constitutions  (vii.  43,  § 3, 
and  44,  § 1)  the  direction  is  given,  immediately 
after  baptism,  “ let  the  ministrant  anoint  the 
person  baptized  with  unguent  (/ ivpw ),  saying 
over  it,  ‘ Lord  God  . . grant  that  this  unguent 
may  so  effectually  work  upon  him  that  is  bap- 
tized that  the  sweet  savour  of  Thy  Christ  may 
abide  in  him  fixed  and  firm.”  In  this  case,  the 
unguent  was  evidently  perfumed.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  passage  to  suggest  that  it  had 
undergone  any  previous  consecration. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus  ( Orat . 48,  in  Julian .) 
speaks  of  oil  sanctified  or  consecrated  on  the 
spiritual  and  divine  Table;  Optatus  of  Milevis 
( C, . Donatist.  vii.  p.  102)  says  that  this  ointment 
is  compounded  (conditur)  in  the  name  of  Christ ; 
and  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  ( De  Hierarch.  Eccles. 
c.  4)  mentions  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
the  consecration  of  it. 

The  privilege  of  consecrating  chrism  was  in 
comparatively  early  times  strictly  confined  to 
the  episcopal  order.  The  twentieth  canon  of  the 
first  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  398)  censures  those 
presbyters  who  ventured  to  prepare  chrism  for 
themselves,  and  desires  them  to  send  a deacon  or 
subdeacon  to  fetch  the  chrism  from  the  bishop, 
so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  festivities  of  Easter 
Day.  To  the  same  effect  writes  Bishop  Montanus 
to  the  clergy  of  Palencia  and  to  Theoribius 
(Hardouin’s  Concilia,  ii.  1143). 

The  gx*eater  quantity  of  chrism  was  probably 
at  this  time  consecrated  immediately  before 
Easter,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  con- 
secration was  as  yet  limited  to  a particular  day  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  canon  above  cited  expressly 
lays  it  down  that  the  bishop  might  consecrate 
chrism  at  any  time.  But  in  the- 5th  century  it 
became  an  established  custom  to  consecx-ate  the 
chx-ism  and  oil  for  use  throughout  the  year  on 
Maxxndy  Thursday.  Pope  Leo  complains  in  a 
letter  to  his  namesake,  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
(Epist.  156,  p.  1324),  that  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  Pi’oterius,  bishop  of  Alexandi'ia,  the 
oblation  was  prevented  and  no  chi-ism  was  con- 
secx’ated.  Eligius  of  Noyon  (f  658),  pi-eaching 
on  Maxxndy  Thux-sday  (Horn.  10  in  Coena  Dom. 
p.  245,  Biblioth.  Patr.  Colon.j  speaks  of  chrism 
being  consecx*ated  on  that  day  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  In  the  empire  the  consecration 
on  Maxxndy  Thux’sday  was  enjoined  by  a capitxxlarv 
of  Charles  the  Great  ( Concil . Germanise,  i.  342) ; 
vet  at  a somewhat  later  date  the  custom  had 
probably  not  become  universal ; for  a synod  of 
Meaux  of  the  year  845  forbade  (canon  46)  the 
pi-eparation  of  chrism  on  any  other  day,  as  if  such 
px*epax*ation  was  even  then  not  quite  unknown. 

The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  has  a Missa  Chris- 
malis  on  Maundy  Thursday,  referring  to  the 
conseci’ation  both  of  chrism  and  of  oil  for  the 
unction  of  the  sick  (Migne’s  Patrol,  lxxxv. 
p.  1099).  The  Gregorian  Sacx*amentary  has  also 
on  the  same  day  full  directions  for  the  con- 
secration of  oil  and  chi-ism  in  the  mass  (pp.  66- 
69) ; the  ceremony  consists  of  benediction,  and 
breathing  on  the  prepared  ungxxent  [Ampulla]. 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  directions  of  the 
Ordo  Rom.  I.  (App.  c.  7,  p.  34),  which  are  px-o- 
bably  of  about  the  same  age.  Some  of  the  later 
Ordines  (see  0.  R.  X.  pp.  97,  ff. ; XV.  pp.  480  f.) 
also  give  dix-ections  for  the  benediction  of  chrism 
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by  the  pope  on  Maundy  Thursday.  It  appears 
from  the  Ordo  last  referred  to  that  it  was  at  one 
time  customary  for  the  pope  to  bless  chrism  only 
in  the  year  of  his  coronation,  and  every  seventh 
year  afterwards. 

It  appears  from  the  Euchologion  that  in  the 
Greek  Church  also  the  blessing  of  chrism  is  one 
of  the  ceremonies  of  Maundy  Thursday. 

The  chrism  is  not  simple  oil,  but  oil  mixed 
with  balsam.  Eligius  of  Nov  on  ( Horn . 8,  In 
Coena  Dom.')  tells  us  tha{  the  mingling  of  balsam 
with  the  oil  typifies  the  union  of  regal  and 
sacerdotal  glory.  Compare  Tertullian  (Be  Bapt. 
7),  cited  above.  And  Gregory  the  Great  (In 
Ccintic.  i.  13)  refers  the  balsam  of  Engaddi  to 
that  balsam  which,  mixed  with  oil  and  blessed, 
by  the  bishop,  makes  chrism,  typifying  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  Pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  testifies 
(Hierarch.  Heel.  c.  4)  that  the  sacred  unguent 
(/ xvpov ) or  chrism  is  composed  of  fragrant  sub- 
stances. The  modern  receipt  for  its  composition 
(as  given  in  the  Euchologion)  prescribes,  in  fact, 
besides  oil  and  wine,  thirty-six  different  kinds  of 
aromatics. 

For  the  principal  uses  of  chrism,  see  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  Ordination.  [C.] 

CHRISM  A L (Chrismale).  (1)  The  vessel  or 
flask  in  which  the-  consecrated  oil  or  Chrism 
was  contained  [Ampulla]. 

(2)  A vessel  for  the  reservation  of  the  conse- 
crated Host.  In  the  Rheims  MS.  of  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary  (p.  432,  ed.  Menard)  is  given  a 
“ Praefatio  Chrismalis,”  while  the  Ordo  Romanus 
in  the  corresponding  place  has  the  rubric,  “ Prae- 
fatio vasculi  in  quo  Eucharistia  reconditur.”  It 
is  of  this  kind  of  chrismal  that  Egbert  (Penit. 
xii.  6 ; in  Haddan  and  Stubbs’  Councils , iii.  428) 
and  Halitgar  (Penit.  c.  10,  p.  701,  Migne)  speak, 
as  of  a vessel  which  the  priest  carried  with 
him  and  might  lose.  Some,  however,  take  this 
chrismal  for  the  Corporal. 

(3)  A cloth  used  to  cover  relics.  In  the  Life 
of  Eligius,  attributed  to  St.  Ouen  (ii.  71),  we 
read  of  a miracle  wrought  upon  one  who  rubbed 
his  face  with  the  fringe  of  a chrismal  which 
covered  the  relics  of  the  saint. 

(4)  Old-English  Chrisom.  The  white  cloth  laid 

over  the  head  of  one  newly  baptized,  after  the 
unction  with  chrism  [Baptism,  p.  163].  This 
cloth  is  called  in  Theodore’s  Poenitential  (ii.  iv. 
7;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  193)  “pannus  cris- 
matis  in  later  authors,  “ vestis  chrismalis,” 
“ chrismalis  pannus,”  “ mitra  baptizatorum,” 
“ chrismale  capitum.”  (Ducange,  s.  v.)  [C.] 

CHRISM ARIUM.  The  vessel  in  which 

chrism  is  kept  (Council  of  Auxerre,  c.  6).  It  is 
sometimes  however  taken  for  a reliquary  (Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  Be  Mirac.  S.  Martini,  iv.  32 ; 
Fortunatus,  Vita  Germani  Paris,  c.  47).  [C.] 

CHRISOM.  [Chrismal.] 

CHRIST,  PICTURES  OF."  [Jesus  Christ 
in  Art.] 

CHRISTEMPOREIA,  XpLirrepwopela — the 
selling  of  Christ — a name  sometimes  employed 
m the  5th  century  to  signify  simony.  During 
the  ages  of  persecution  there  was  no  place  for 
simoniacal  transactions : but  when  the  higher 
offices  of  the  Church  brought  wealth  and  dignity 


to  their  possessors,  there  were  not  wanting  am- 
bitious and  woiidly  men  who  sought  to  obtain 
such  offices  by  bribery  or  other  unworthy  means. 
To  check  and  prevent  such  discreditable  prac- 
tices, severe  laws  were  enacted  both  in  church  and 
state  as  early  as  the  5th  century.  The  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (c.  2)  decreed  that  if  any  bishop 
gave  ordination  or  an  ecclesiastical  office  or  pre- 
ferment of  any  kind  for  money,  he  himself  should 
lose  his  office  and  the  party  so  preferred  be  de- 
posed. Other  like  decrees  occur  in  the  so-called 
Apostolical  Canons  (c.  29),  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople under  Gennadius,  A.D.  459 ; the  2nd 
Council  of  Orleans,  Bracara,  and  many  others. 
The  imperial  laws  also  were  no  less  stringent  in 
regard  to  this  abuse.  E.g.  it  was  enacted  by  one 
of  Justinian’s  Novels  (123,  c.  1),  that  whenever  a 
bishop  was  to  be  chosen,  the  electors  should  take 
an  oath  and  insert  it  in  the  election  paper  that 
they  did  not  choose  him  for  any  gift  or  promise 
or  friendship,  or  any  other  cause,  but  only  be- 
cause they  knew  him  to  be  a man  of  the  true 
Catholic  faith  and  of  unblamable  life  and  good 
learning.  And  in  another  law  (Novel  137,  c.  2) 
it  is  further  provided  that  the  party  elected 
shall  also  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  take  an 
oath  upon  the  holy  Gospels  that  he  neither  gave 
nor  promised  by  himself  or  other,  nor  hereafter 
will  give  to  his  ordainer  or  to  his  electors,  or 
any  other  person,  anything  to  procure  him  an 
ordination.  And  for  any  bishop  to  ordain  another 
without  observing  the  rule  prescribed,  is  depo- 
sition, by  the  same  law,  both  for  .himself  and  the 
person  so  ordained. 

These  were  some  of  the  securities  required  by 
the  ancient  Church  against  the  practice  which 
they  stigmatized  by  the  designation  of  Christem- 
poreia  (Bingham,  iv.  3,  4).  [D.  B.] 

CHRISTENING.  [Baptism.] 
CHRISTIACUM  CONCILIUM.  [Cressy.] 

CHRISTIANA,  or  CHRISTINA,  virgin, 
peyaXopaprvs,  martyr  at  Tyrus  in  Italy  (?) 
A.D.  200,  is  commemorated  July  24  (Mart.  Bedae, 
Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Byzant.). 

CHRISTMAS  (Festival  of)  (nplpa  -ye- 
vl6\ios,  Tct  yeved\ia,  Natalis,  Natalitia,  Na~ 
tivitas,  Bomini,  &c.  From  the  latter  is  derived 
the  name  of  the  day  among  peoples  of  the  Latin 
race  [e.g.  the  French  Noel ],  and  also  among  the 
Celtic  nations,  which  were  Christianized  by 
Latin-speaking  missionaries.  In  Germany  the 
day  is  called  the  Weihnachtsfest  from  the  solemn 
vigils  which  preceded  the  festival  itself.  The 
English  Christmas  [so  the  Dutch  Kerstmisse, 
Kersmis , whence  Kerst-maend,  a name  for  De- 
cember], analogous  to  such  forms  as  Candlemas, 
Lammas,  Michaelmas,  Childermas,  superseded 
the  older  name  Yule  [Anglo-Saxon,  Geol’],  by 
which  the  day  is  still  known  among  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations). 

I.  Origin  of  Festival. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  Christian 
Church  should  have  commemorated  by  an  annual 
festival  the  Saviour’s  Incarnation.  How  far, 
however,  the  church  was  led  by  the  possession 
of  actual  historical  evidence  to  assign,  as  it  has 
done,  December  25  as  the  date  of  the  Nativity,  is 
a.  matter  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
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otherwise  than  most  doubtfully.*  On  the  one 
hand,  due  weight  must  be  given  to  the  una- 
nimous agreement  of  the  Western  Church  as  far 
as  the  tradition  can  be  traced  back,  and  to  the 
almost  universal  acceptance  of  this  view  by  the 
Eastern  Church  at  an  early  date.  It  is  certainly 
not  altogether  impossible  that  there  may  have 
been  some  trustworthy  tradition,  some  founda- 
tion for  Tertullian’s  remark  as  to  the  archives  of 
the  Jews  stored  up  at  Rome,  some  slight  sub- 
stratum of  truth  underlying  the  legend  as  to  the 
investigation  of  the  day  by  Julius  I.  ( vide  infra). 
Further,  sundry  independent  considerations, 
astronomical  and  otherwise,  tend  to  make  it 
probable  that  our  Lord’s  birth  took  place  near 
the  end  of  the  year.  On  this  point  reference 
may  be  made  to  Seyffarth’s  Chronologia  Sacra> 
which  refers  the  Nativity  to  December  22  (p. 
239),  see  also  Ideler,  Chronologic , vol.  ii.  pp.  385 
sqq.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have  argued  on 
various  grounds  in  favour  of  the  greater  pro- 
bability of  the  Nativity  having  been  in  the 
autumn.  Thus  Lightfoot  ( Horae  Hebraicae  et 
Talmudicae,  vol.  ii.  p.  32,  ed.  Gandell)  would 
make  it  coincide  with  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  associate  it  with  that  Festival  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  Passover  and  Easter, 
Pentecost  and  Whitsuntide  correspond.  His 
arguments  mainly  turn  on  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  prophecies ; e.g.  our  Lord  died  in 
Nisan,  and  if  His  ministry  lasted  three  years  and 
a half,  as  Lightfoot  infers  from  Daniel  ix.  27, 
then  since  our  Lord  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  was  iruv  rpiaKorra  apxop.eros  (Luke 
iii.  23),  we  have,  reckoning  back  from  His  death, 
Tisri  or  September  for  the  season  of  His  birth. 
Again,  he  infers  from  a comparison  of  Zechariah 
xiv.  16,  17,  that  it  would  be  most  improbable 
that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  alone  of  the  three 
great  Jewish  festivals  should  fail  of  the  honour 
by  which  the  Passover  became  exalted  into  Easter, 
and  Pentecost  into  Whitsuntide.  To  decide  the 
matter  thus,  however,  in  the  absence  of  anymore 
tangible  historical  evidence,  is  obviously  unsafe. 
To  the  same  end  but  on  different  grounds  argues 
Jablonskv  ( Dissertationes  ii.  de  origine  Festi 
Nativitatis  Christi  in  Ecclesia  Christiana  qtto- 
tannis  stato  die  celebrari  solita,  in  his  Opuscula , 
vol.  iii.  pp.  317  sqq.  Amsterdam  1809.  See  also 
Miinter,  Der  Stern  der  Weisen,  p.  110,  Copenhagen 
1827),  maintaining  for  example  that  St.  Luke’s 
statement  (ii.  8),  of  the  shepherds  keeping  watch  | 
over  their  flecks  by  night  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  on  the  assumption  of  the  December 
date,  seeing  that  it  would  then  have  been  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  flocks  would  therefore  have 
been  under  shelter.  A further  discussion,  how- 
ever, on  this  point  rather  belongs  to  the  province 
of  Biblical  Chronology. 

Many  learned  men  have  seen  in  the  particular 
period  at  which  we  celebrate  Christmas,  evidence 
in  favour  of  our  viewing  the  Christian  festival 
as  an  adaptation  of  previously  existing  Jewish  or 
heathen  festivals;  to  the  more  striking  views  of 
this  kind  we  shall  now  briefly  refer. 

B Even  in  very  early  times  the  great  uncertainty  of  tbe 
matter  was  clearly  felt.  Thus  Jacob,  bishop  of  Edessa 
(ob.  578  a.d.),  is  quoted  by  Diony.-ius  Bar-Salibi  as  saying 
“ No  one  knows  exactly  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  the 
Lord : this  only  is  certain,  from  what  Luke  writes,  that 
He  was  born  in  the  night”  (Assemani,  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  ii. 
p.  163). 
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(a)  Some,  as  Oldermann  (De  festo  Encaeniornm 
Judaico , origine  festi  Nativitatis  Christi,  1715) 
have  viewed  Christmas  as  a continuation  and 
development  of  the  Jewish  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, a festival  of  eight  days’  duration  beginning 
on  Cisleu  25  (=  December  17),  which  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  purification  of  the  temple  bv 
Judas  Maccabaeus  after  the  outrages  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (see  1 Macc.  iv.  52-59 ; 2 Macc.  x. 
1-8  ; Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7,  6).  Still  while 
there  seem  to  be  several  coincidences  between  the 
two  feasts,  such  a transference  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity  of  which  no  hint  whatever  is  given 
in  early  times  is  exceedingly  unlikely. 

(3)  Others  have  derived  it  from  some  one  or 
other  of  the  Roman  festivals  held  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  as  the  Saturnalia , or  the  Si/il- 
laria  which  followed  them,  or  the  Juvenalia 
established  by  Nero.  A more  striking  parallel, 
however,  than  any  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Brumalia , or  the  Natal s Invicti  [<S'o/fs],  when 
the  Sun,  then  at  the  winter  solstice,  was,  as  it 
were,  born  anew,  even  as  Christ  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  then  dawned  upon  the  world. 
This  is  the  view  of  Wernsdorf,  Be  origine  Sollem- 
nium  Natalis  Christi  ec  festivitate  Natalis  Invicti. 
Wittenberg  1757  ; of  Jablonskv  partly  [ supra ]; 
also  of  Mr.  King  ( Gnostics  and  their  Remains, 
p.  49),  who  derives  the  Roman  festival  from  the 
Mithras-worship  of  the  Sun.  Then  as  Mith- 
raicism  gradually  blended  with  Christianity, 
changing  its  name  but  not  altogether  its  sub- 
stance, many  of  its  ancient  notions  and  rites 
passed  over  too,  and  the  Birthday  of  the  Sun, 
the  visible  manifestation  of  Mithras  himself,  was 
transferred  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Birth 
of  Christ.  Numerous  -illustrations  of  the  above 
remarks  may  be  found  in  ancient  inscriptions, 
e.g.  SOLI  INVICTO  ET  LUNAE  AETERNAE 
C.  VETTI  GERMANI  LIB.  DUO  -PARATUS  ET 
HERMES  DEDERUNT,  or  HAIH  MI0PA  ANI- 
KHTfl  (Gruter,  Inscriptionesjintiquae,  p.  xxxiii.) 
In  the  legend  on  the  reverse  of  the  copper  coins 
of  Constantine,  SOLI  INVICTO  COMITI,  re- 
tained long  after  his  convej'sion,  there  is  at  once 
an  idea  of  the  ancient  Sun-God,  and  of  the  new 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  supporters  of  this 
theory  cite  various  passages  from  early  Christian 
writers  indicating  a recognition  of  this  view. 
The  sermon  of  Ambrose,  quoted  by  Jablonskv,  is 
certainly  spurious,  and  is  so  marked  in  the  best 
1 editions  of  his  works ; it  furnishes,  however,  an 
interesting  illustration  of  an  early  date.  The 
passage  runs  thus,  “ Bene  qvodammodo  sanctum 
hunc  diem  Natalis  Domini  Solcm  novum  vulgus 
appellat,  et  tanta  sui  auctoritate  id  confirmat, 
ut  Judaei  etiam  atque  Gentiles  in  hanc  vocem 
consentiant.  Quod  libenter  amplectandum  nobis 
est,  quia  oriente  Salvatore,  non  solum  ■ humani 
generis  salus,  sed  etiam  solis  ipsius  claritas  in- 
novatur”  ( Serm . 6,  in  Appendice  p.  397,  ed. 
Bened.).  In  the  Latin  editions  of  Chrysostom  is 
a homily,  wrongly  ascribed  to  him,  but  probably 
written  not.  long  after  his  time,  in  which  we  read, 
“ Sed  et  Invicti  Natalem  appellant.  Quis  utique 
tam  invictus  nisi  Dominus  noster,  qui  mortem 
subactam  devicit?  Vel  quod  dicunt  Solis  esse 
Natalem,  ipse  est  Sol  Justitiae , de  quo  Malachias 
propheta  dixit,  Orietur  vobis  timentibus  nomen 
ipsius  Sol  Justitiae  et  sanitas  est  in  penuis  ejus  ” 
(Sermo  de  Natkitate  S.  Joannis  Baptistae : 
vol.  ii.  1113,  ed.  Paris,  1570).  Leo  the  Great 
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finds  fault  with  the  baneful  persuasion  of  some 
“ quibus  haec  dies  solemnitatis  nostrae,  non  tam 
de  Nativitate  Christi,  quam  de  novi  ut  dicunt 
solis  ortu,  honor abilis  videtur  ” ( Serm . 22,  § 6, 
vol.  i.  p.  72,  ed.  Ballerini).  Again,  the  same 
father  observes,  “ Sed  hanc  adorandam  in  caelo 
et  in  terra  Nativitatem  nullus  nobis  dies  magis 
quam  hodiernus  insinuat,  et  nova  etiam  in  ele- 
mentis  luce  radiante,  coram  ( al . totam)  sensibus 
nostris  mirabilis  sacramenti  ingerit  claritatem  ” 
(Serm.  26,  § 1,  p.  87). 

We  may  further  cite  one  or  two  instances  from 
ancient  Christian  poets:  Prudentius,  in  his  hymn 
Ad  Natalem  Domini , thus  speaks  (Cathemerinon 
xi.  init.,  p.  364,  ed.  Arevalus) : — 

“ Quid  est,  quod  arctum  circulum 
Sol  jam  recurrens  demerit  ? 

Christusne  terris  nascitur 
Qui  lucis  auget  tramitem?” 

Paulinus  ofNola  also  (Poema  xiv.  15-19,  p.  382, 
ed.  Muratori): — 

“ Nam  post  solstitium,  quo  Christus  eorpore  natus 
Solo  novo  gelidae  mutavit  tempora  brumae, 

Atque  salutiferum  praestans  mortalibus  ortum, 
Procedente  die,  secum  decrescere  noctes 
Jussit.” 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  an  extract  in 
Assemani  (Bibl.  Or.  ii.  163)  from  Dionysius  Bar- 
Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida,  which  shows  traces  of  a 
similar  feeling  in  the  East ; also  to  a passage 
from  an  anonymous  Syrian  writer,  who  distinctly 
refers  the  fixing  of  the  day  to  the  above  cause ; 
we  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  attach  much 
weight  to  this  last  passage.  More  important  for 
our  purpose  is  the  injunction  of  a council  of  Rome 
(743  A.D.)  “ Ut  nullus  Kalendas  Januarias  et 
broma  ( = brumalia)  colere  praesumpserit  ” (can. 
9,  Labbe  vi.  1548),  which  shows  at  any  rate  that 
for  a long  time  after  the  fall  of  heathenism, 
many  traces  of  heathen  rites  still  remained.  A 
similar  mention  is  found  also  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Quinisext  Council  (692  A.D.),  ras  outco 
\eyofxevas  Ka\a ubas  nal  ra  KaAovgeva  'Qpovp.a.Xia 
(can.  66,  Labbe  vi.  1170). 

(7)  Others  have  even  derived  Christmas  from 
the  Northern  festival  ( Yule ) in  December,  in 
honour  of  Freya  (cf.  Loccenius,  Antiq.  Sueo-Goth. 
lib.  i.  c.  5,  Holmiae,  1645 ; Scheffer,  Upsalia 
Antiqua , p.  296,  Upsal,  1666). 

(S)  Jablonsky,  while  considering,  as  we  have 
said,  that  in  the  festival  of  the  Natalis  Invicti 
is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of 
our  Lord’s  Nativity  by  the  Roman  Church,  main- 
tains (op.  cit.  pp.  361  sqq.)  that  the  Christians 
derived  this  festival  primarily  from  the  Basili- 
dians.  These,  as  we  learn  from  a passage  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  cited  at  length  below, 
celebrated  Christ’s  baptism  as  being  His  mani- 
festation to  the  world  on  Tubi  11  ( = January  6), 
and  Jablonsky  argues  that  this  particular  day 
was  suggested  to  them  by  the  Egyptian  festival 
of  the  Inventio  Osiridis  or  Festum  Osiridis  nati 
or  renati  (cf.  Juvenal  viii.  29;  Athenagoras, 
Legatio,  c.  22,  p.  299,  ed.  Maranus),  itself  a com- 
memoration of  the  renewed  life  of  the  sun  from 
year  to  year,  which  he  thinks  was  celebrated  on 
that  day.  (On  this  last  point,  however,  much 
doubt  exists.  Wyttenbach,  Animadversiones  in 
Plutarchi  Moralia  ; De  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  366  F, 
considers  that  if  Plutarch’s  text  is  correct,  the 
festival  took  place  in  Athyr  or  November,  and 


Kircher,  Oedipus  Aegyptiacus,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p. 
262,  would  fix  it  in  Choeac  or  December.) 

(e)  Some  writers- have  argued  that  the  Chris- 
tian festival  was  not  so  much  a transformation 
of  a previously  existing  non-Christian  one,  as  an 
independent  festival  set  up  as  a counter-cele- 
bration at  the  same  time  with  the  heathen  fes- 
tival ; this  distinction,  however,  is  rather  ap- 
parent than  real.  Augusti,  for  example  (Denk- 
wurdigkeiten , vol.  i.  p.  226),  sees  in  it  a standing 
protest  against  those  sects  which  denied  or  ob- 
scured the  great  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  such 
as  the  Manichaeans,  Gnostics,  Priscillianists,  and 
the  like. 

II.  History  of  Festival. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  earliest  Christian  times 
uniformity  of  observance  as  to  the  day  on  which 
our  Lord’s  Nativity  was  commemorated.  The 
earliest  allusion  to  it  is  made  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  is  of  so  much  importance  that 
we  shall  give  it  at  length.  After  speaking  of 
the  year  of  our  Lord’s  birth,  he  proceeds:  “And 
there  are  some  who  over  curiously  (wepiep- 
7 orepov)  assign  not  only  the  year  but  even  the 
day  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  which  they  say 
was  in  the  28th  year  of  Augustus,  on  the  25th 
day  of  Pachon.b  And  the  followers  of  Basilides 
celebrate  also  the  day  of  His  baptism  (ot  8e  curb 
B.  kcu  tov  /3airTLap.aTOs  avrov  ttjv  yfitpav  eopra- 
Covai),  spending  the  night  before  in  readings, 
and  they  say  that  it  was  in  the  15th  year  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Tubi, 
but  some  say  that  it  was  on  the  11th  of  the 
same  month.  . . . Further,  some  of  them  say 
that  he  was  born  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  Phar- 
muthi.”  (Stromata,  lib.  i.  c.  21,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  ed. 
Potter).  The  two  days  here  specified  as  those 
on  which  the  Nativity  was  celebrated,  Pachon 
25,  and  Pharmuthi  24  or  25,  are  respectively 
May  20,  April  21  or  22  (see  Bede,  De  temporum 
ratione,  c.  11 ; Patrol,  xc.  345).  Jablonsky  (op. 
cit.),  and  Le  Nourry  (In  Clem.  Alex.  opp.  Diss. 
ii.  art.  5)  infer  from  the  language  of  Clement 
that  Tubi  11  or  15  (January  6 or  10)  was  ob- 
served by  the  followers  of  Basilides  as  the  day 
of  the  baptism  as  well  as  of  the  Nativity.  We 
should  venture  to  doubt  this  idea,  but  it  is  per- 
haps supported  by  the  passage  cited  below  from 
Epiphanius.  Gieseler  also  (Kirchengeschichte, 
vol.  i.  p.  154,  ed.  3)  considers  the  inference  in- 
correct. 

We  may  probably  assume  the  above-quoted 
passage  to  be  decisive  against  any  general  cele- 
bration of  the  Nativity  in  Clement’s  time.  Pos- 
sibly indeed,  though  as  we  have  already  said  the 
inference  seems  doubtful,  he  may  refer  to  a cele- 
bration of  the  day  by  some  of  the  sects  of  the 
time,  since  he  speaks  of  the  Basilidians  “ observ- 
ing  also  the  day  of  the  baptism.”  Further,  it 
would  seem  as  if  Clement  rather  censured  the 
attempt  to  fix  accurately  the  day  of  our  Lord’s 
birth,  itself  conclusive  evidence  against  a general 
recognition  of  the  festival  in  Clement’s  time. 

It  was  the  general  custom  in  early  times,  in 
the  East,  to  fix  the  Nativity  on  January  6,  which 
thus  served  as  the  anniversary  both  for  the  Birth 


b Ideler  (pp.  cit.  ii.  38?  n.)  suggests  as  a reason  for  this 
fixing  of  the  day  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  that  hear- 
ing Christ  was  born  in  the  9th  month,  they  referred  it  to 
the  9 th  month  of  their  own  calendar. 
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and  the  Epiphany.  An  illustration  of  this,  not 
however  applying  to  an  Oriental  Church,  may 
perhaps  be  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the  visit 
of  Julian  the  Apostate,  when  at  Vienne  in  Gaul, 
to  a church  with  the  view  of  seeming  in  accord 
with  the  religion  of  his  soldiery.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (lib.  xxi.  c.  2)  speaks  of  this  visit 
as  taking  place  on  the  Epiphany  (“  feriarum  die 
quem  celebrantes  mense  Januario  Christiani  Epi- 
phania  dictitant  ”),  and  Zonaras  (Annul,  lib.  xiii. 
c.  11)  on  the  Nativity  ( rrjs  yereOAiov  (rwrrjpos 
ripepas  i<pearr]Kvlas).  It  is  just  possible,  however, 
that  the  references  may  be  to  different  events. 

To  derive  illustrations  of  the  practice  from 
distinctly  Eastern  sources,  we  may  refer  in  the 
first  place  to  a letter  attributed  to  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  professes  to  be  addressed  by  him 
to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  this  subject.  This 
letter,  though  a palpable  forgery,  affords  inter- 
esting evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  practice 
of  combining  the  two  feasts  on  January  6.  We 
derive  our  knowledge  of  it  from  two  sources : 
(1)  a summary  of  it  given  in  a letter,  De  Nati- 
vitate  Domini , of  John,  bishop  of  Nicaea  (end  of 
the  9th  or  beginning  of  the  10th  century)  to 
Zacharias,  Catholicos  of  Armenia  Major  (Combefis, 
Haeresis  Monothelit.  pp.  298  sqq.) ; and  (2)  an 
anonymous  ’ AvayKaia  Si^ygcrLS,  published  by 
Cotelier  from  a MS.  in  the  Library  of  Paris  (Pa- 
ires  Apostolici,  i.  316,  ed.  1724).  The  general 
substance  of  these  is  to  the  effect  that  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  complained  of  the  inconvenience  of 
celebrating  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany  on 
the  same  day,  seeing  that  as  he  went  in  person 
to  scenes  commemorated  by  these  events,  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Jordan,  it  was  difficult  to  perform 
both  journeys  in  one  day,  and  the  services  were 
necessarily  mutilated.  He  therefore  requests  in- 
formation as  to  the  proper  day  of  the  Nativity, 
adding  that  Titus  carried  away  to  Rome  the 
archives  of  the  Jews  from  which  the  fact  might 
be  cleared  Tip.  (For  this  point,  cf.  Tertullian 
contra  Marcionem,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.)  The  pope  in 
answer  declares  that  he  has  examined  the  records 
and  finds  that  December  25  is  the  day  on  which 
the  Nativity  should  be  held.  The  latter  of  the 
two  documents  we  have  referred  to  adds  that 
this  decision  caused  much  murmuring — “ Now 
at  that  time  Gregory  Theologus  [Nazianzen] 
was  at  Constantinople,  and  there  arose  no  small 
murmuring  among  the  citizens,  as  though  he  had 
been  dividing  the  feast,  and  they  said,  Thou  hast 
divided  the  feast,  and  art  casting  us  into  idol- 
atry.” According  to  this  document  the  name  of 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  question  was  Juvenal, 
a successor  of  Cyril  (see  Cyril.  Hierosol.  p.  370, 
ed.  Touttee).c 

A possible  allusion  to  this  affair  may  be  cited 


c The  unhistorical  character  of  these  documents  is 
equally  obvious  whether  we  take  Cyril  or  Juvenal  : for 
Julius  was  dead  nearly  a century  before  the  time  of  the 
latter.  Again  as  for  Cyril,  the  letter,  according  to  Cotelier's 
obvious  correction,  claims  to  be  written  not  by  th*i  well- 
known  Cyril  (“  who  wrote  to  Constantine  ” [leg.  Con- 
stantius]  conceining  the  appearance  of  the  luminous  cross 
over  Jerusalem),  but  a later  one  in  the  time  of  Valerius, 
mentioned  by  Epiphauius  ( Uaer . lxvi.  20).  This  however 
is  impossible,  for  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of  Julius  only 
just  overlaps  that  of  Cyril.  Even  if,  in  spite  of  the  letter, 
we  referred  it  to  Cyril  I.,  we  are  no  better  off,  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  practice  of  celebrating  the  Nativity  and  the 
Epiphany  together  continued  in  Jerusalem  after  his  time. 


from  the  Laudatio  S.  Stephani  by  Basil  of  Se- 
leucia,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  (Patrol.  Gr.  lxxxv.  469),  who  says  of 
Juvenal  that  he  “ began  to  celebrate  the  glorious 
and  adorable  salvation-bringing  Nativity  of  the 
Lord,”  which  not  improbably  means  celebrated 
as  a distinct  festival.  Possibly  the  explanation 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that  Juvenal  initiated  some 
change  in  accordance  with  the  Western  practice, 
which  was  then  explained  as  a direct  action  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  was  finally  associated  with  the 
more  famous  name  of  Cyril. 

To  show  that  the  change  was  not  at  once  made 
in  Palestine,  we  may  further  appeal  to  the  Latin 
homily  De  Nativitate  Domini,  found  in  Latin  edi- 
tions of  Chrysostom,  which  though  not  received 
as  a genuine  writing  of  that  Father,  is  assigned 
by  Toutte'e  (op.  cit.  p.  369)  to  the  4th  century 
or  the  beginning  of  the  5th.  The  writer  is  con- 
tending that  the  Western  plan  of  dividing  the 
festivals  is  correct,  and  finds  fault  with  Orientals 
who  clung  to  their  old  method  on  the  ground 
that  they  must  know  best  in  whose  land  our 
Lord’s  earthly  life  was  past  (Chrysostom,  vol.  i. 
p.  1116,  ed.  Paris,  1570). 

Important  testimony  on  this  point  may  be  de- 
rived from  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (Topographia 
Christiana,  lib.  v. ; Patrol.  Gr.  lxxxviii.  197), 
who  after  referring  to  the  message  of  the  angel 
to  Zacharias  and  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Eliza- 
beth, says  that  Christians  concur  in  celebrating 
the  Nativity  in  the  ninth  month,  on  Choeac  28 
( = December  24),  “but  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 
as  though  from  what  the  blessed  Luke  says 
that  Christ  was  baptized  when  ‘ beginning  to  be 
about  thirty  years  old,’  celebrate  the  Nativity 
on  the  Epiphany.”  He  then  appears  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  right  in  supposing 
that  our  Lord’s  baptism  fell  on  the  anniversary 
of  His  birth,  but  that  the  Church  had  wisely 
postponed  the  celebration  of  one  of  these  events 
for  twelve  days  lest  either  festival  should  meet 
with  insufficient  attention.  Thus  Jerusalem  was 
incorrect  in  taking  the  later  day  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Nativity.  “But  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  alone  by  a reasonable  conjecture,  yet 
not  accurately,  celebrate  [the  Nativity]  on  the 
Epiphany,  and  on  the  Nativity  they  celebrate 
the  memory  of  David  and  of  James  the  Apostle.” 
We  further  gather  from  the  letter  of  John  of 
Nicaea  already  referred  to  (op.  cit.  1141)  that  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  for  their  practice 
of  celebrating  the  Nativity  on  January  6.  He 
adds  that  in  the  time  of  Honorius  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  (Chrysostom),  Alexandria,  Je- 
rusalem, and  Antioch  formally  acquiesced  in  the 
Western  plan. 

We  shall  now  adduce  evidence  to  show  that  the 
practice  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  agreed  in  this 
matter  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. . In 
his  notes  to  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Arabic  Pre- 
face, Canons  and  Constitut  ions  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil, Abraham  Ecchelensis  cites  from  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  “ In  die  autem 
Nativitatis  et  Epiphaniae  eo  tempore  quo  conci- 
lium Nicaenum  coactum  fuit,  praeceperunt  ejus 
patres  ut  noctu  missa  celebretur  ” (Labbe  ii.  402). 

Cassiand  again  (Collatio  x.  c.  2 ; Patrol,  xlix. 


d It  would  almost  seem  as  though  there  were  grounds 
for  believing  the  change  to  have  taken  place  in  Egypt  by 
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820)  speaks  of  it  as  the  custom  in  Egypt  in  his 
day  : “ Intra  Aegypti  regionem  mos  iste  antiqua 
traditiofle  servatur,  ut  peracto  Epiphaniorum 
die  quem  provinciae  illius  sacerdotes  yel  Domi- 
nici  Baptismi,  vel  secundum  carnem  Nativitatis 
esse  definiunt,  et  idcirco  utriusque  sacramenti 
solemnitatem  non  bifarie  ut  in  occiduis  pro- 
vinciis,  sed  una  diei  hujus  festivitate  concele- 
brant  . . . (cf.  Isidore,  De  Eccl.  Off.  i.  27) ; 
Gennadius  (De  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis,  c.  58  ; 
Patrol,  lviii.  1092)  speaks  of  a certain  Bishop 
Timotheus  who  composed  a book,  not  now  extant, 
on  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  “ quam  credit  in 
Epiphania  factam.”  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
what  we  have  already  said  of  the  Egyptian  prac- 
tice this  may  refer  to  Timotheus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. 

We  next  pass  on  to  notice  the  evidence  for  the 
practice  of  the  Armenians  in  this  matter.  Euthy- 
mius  (Panoplia  Dogmatica,  tit.  23  ; Patrol.  Gr. 
exxx.  1175)  says  of  them  : “These  deny  the  birth 
of  Christ  according  to  the  flesh  and  the  mystery 
of  the  true  Incarnation,  saying  that  they  took 
place  only  in  appearance ; nor  do  they  celebrate 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Mother  of  God  on  the 
day  that  we  celebrate  it,  that  is  on  March  25, 
as  the  inspired  Fathers,  the  great  Athanasius e 
and  John  Chrysostom  and  those  of  their  time 
and  after  their  time  have  handed  it  down  to 
us,  but  on  January  5 ; in  a very  short  time  they 
fancifully  and  obscurely  pretend  that  they  cele- 
brate the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity  and 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  to  the  deceiving  of  the 
uncorrupt  and  not  according  to  truth.”  Similar 
evidence  is  forthcoming  from  Nicephorus  (Hist. 
Eccles.  xviii.  53  ; Patrol.  Gr.  cxlvii.  440)  : “ They 
deny  also  the  Nativity  of  Christ  according  to  the 
flesh,  and  say  that  He  was  born  only  in  appear- 
ance ; and  differing  from  us  who  observe  them 
separately,  they  extend  the  fast  to  the  15th 
[doubtless  for  ie'  here  we  should  read  e']  day  of 
the  month  January,  and  celebrate  together  the 
Annunciation  and  Nativity  and  Baptism.”  The 
inquiry  of  the  Armenian  Catholicos  Zacharias  from 
John  of  Nicaea,  which  called  forth  the  letter  of 
the  latter,  is  also  evidence  throwing  a light  upon 
the  matter  in  question. 

We  shall  next  cite  from  the  answers  of 
John,  bishop  of  Citrum,  to  Constantine  Cabasilas, 
archbishop  of  Dyrrachium  (quoted  by  Cotelier, 
Patres  Apostolici,  i.  316,  ed.  1724,  from  MSS.  in 
the  Library  of  Paris,  though  not  given  in  the 
printed  editions,  as  Leunclavius,  Jus  Graeco-Ro- 
manum,  p.  323) : “ We  abolish  the  twelve  days’ 
[fast]  for  the  overthrowing  of  the  fast  of  the  Arme- 
nians. For  they  fast  for  these  twelve  days  before 
Epiphany,  and  so  celebrate  together  on  the  fifth 
of  January  the  three  feasts  : I mean  the  Annun- 
ciation and  the  Nativity  and  Baptism  of  Christ.” 
He  proceeds  to  attribute  this  to  the  heresiarch 
Ichanius,  who  held  Docetic  views. 

Cotelier  further  quotes  from  a MS.  in  the  same 


Cassian’s  time  ; for  in  the  heading  of  a homily  by  Paul, 
bishop  of  Emesa,  delivered  at  Alexandria  before  Cyril,  we 
find  Ke\0ei(ra  k9'  Xolo.k  (=  December  25)  ...  els  tt\v  yev- 
vrjViv  rod  Kvpiov  r\p.S>v  ’Ir/erov  Xpurroi.  (Cone.  Efihes. 
Pars  iii.  c.  31 ; Labbe,  iii.  1095.) 

e The  writer  here  doubtless  appeals  to  the  Quaestiones 
ad  Antiochum  Duc<;m,  55  (PairoJ.  Gr.  xxviii.  632),  once 
attributed  to  Athanasius,  but  universally  acknowledged 
now  to  be  spurious. 


Library  a form  of  renunciation  to  be  gone  through 
by  Armenian  heretics  on  joining  the  Roman 
Church.  Among  other  things  is,  “If  anyone 
does  not  celebrate  on  March  25  the  Annunciation, 
and  on  December  25  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
let  him  be  Anathema.”  He  had  previously  (off. 
cit.  p.  238)  printed  from  the  same  MS.  an  attack 
on  the  bvaae^ys  Opyaneia  rwv  KaKiarrcov  ’Apue- 
viu)v,  where  we  find : “ And  on  January  5 in  the 
evening,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation. . . . And  in  the  morning  they  celebrate 
the  Nativity  of  Christ,  and  in  the  Liturgy  the 
Holy  Epiphany.” 

Finally,  for  the  Armenian  practice  reference 
may  be  made  to  two  invectives  (A.0701  crrr)Ai- 
revTiKot')  of  Isaac,  Catholicos  of  Armenia,  in  the 
11th  or  12th  century  (i.  3,  ii.  10,  Combefis,  Haere- 
sis  Monothelit.  pp.  333,  405).  The  modern  Arme- 
nian Church  still  retains  this  practice  (Neale, 
Holy  Eastern  Church , Introd.  p.  741). 

The  Western  Church,  so  far  as  we  can  trace 
the  matter  back,  seems  to  have  kept  the  two 
festivals  of  the  Nativity  and  Epiphany  always 
distinct.*  Jerome  says  unhesitatingly  (Comm,  in 
Ezecli.  i.  1,  vol.  v.  6,  ed.  Bened.):  “Et  dies 

Epiphaniorum  hucusque  venerabilis  est,  non  ut 
quidam  putant  Natalis  in  came , tunc  enim  ab- 
sconditus  est,  et  non  apparuit.” 

We  may  cite  the  very  ancient  Calendarium 
Carthaginense  (Patrol,  xiii.  1227),  which  marks 
December  25  thus : “ viii.  Kal.  Jan.  Domini 
Nostri  Jesu  Christi  Filii  Dei,”  with  a note  of  the 
Epiphany  on  Jan.  6.  We  shall  only  cite  here 
from  two  other  ancient  calendars,  that  of  Buche- 
rius  and  the  Leonine,  which  Muratori  (De  Rebus 
Liturgicis , c.  4)  refers  approximately  to  the  dates 
355,  488  A.D.  respectively.  These  severally 
mark  the  day,  “Natus  Christus  in  Bethlehem 
Judae,”  “ Natale  Domini  ” (l.  c.).  Other  Litur- 
gical monuments  will  be  treated  of  separately. 

Evidence,  however,  is  forthcoming  to  show  that 
in  the  Roman  Church  the  Epiphany  was  pro- 
bably the  older  of  the  two  festivals,  and  there- 
fore in  some  respects  the  more  important,  for 
the  ancient  Ordo  Romanus  (In  vigilia  Theo- 
phaniae,  p.  21,  ed.  Hittorp,  Cologne,  1568) 
remarks : “ Nec  hoc  praetereundum  est,  quod 
secunda  Nativitas  Christi  (i.e.  the  Epiphany),  tot 
illustrata  mysteriis,  honoratior  sit  quam  prima 
(i.e.  Christmas).”  Still  this  is  after  all  only  a 
matter  of  relative  importance,  and  the  Nativity 
is  evidently  accounted  a festival  of  the  highest 
order  in  the  Leonine  Sacramentary,  which  is  cer- 
tainly older  than  the  Ordo  which  Hittorp  refers 
to  the  time  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
change  of  the  day  to  December  25,  in  accordance 
with  the  Western  plan,  began  to  take  place  in 
the  East  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
The  old  way  was  that  believed  in  by  Ephrem 
Syrus  (ob.  378  A.D.),  who  is  cited  as  saying,  “On 
the  10th  day  [of  March]  was  His  Conception, 
and  on  the  6th  day  [of  January]  was  His  Na- 
tivity ” (Assemani,  Bibl.  Or.  ii.  163).  The 
change,  however,  must  have  been  gradual.  For, 


f It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Western  Church  marks 
the  Epiphany  by  a Greek  name,  and  the  Nativity  by  a 
Latin  name.  It  is  a reasonable  inference  that  the  former 
took  its  rise  in  the  East,  and  was  thence  introduced  into 
the  West ; while  the  latter  as  a separate  festival  was  of 
distinctly  Western  growth. 
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to  say  nothing  of  Armenians,  we  find  Epiphanius 
saying  ( Haer . li.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  446,  ed.  Fetavius) : 
“ For  since  He  was  born  in  the  month  of  January, 
that  is,  viii.  Id.  Jan.  which  is  according  to  the 
Romans  January  5,  according  to  the  Egyptians 
Tubi  11,  according  to  the  Syrians  or  the  Greeks 
Audyneus  6,  according  to  the  Cyprians  or  Sala- 
miuinns  the  5th  of  the  5th  month,  according  to 
the  Paphians  Julus  14,  according  to  the  Arabians 
Aleom  21,  according  to  the  Cappadocians  Atarta 
13,  according  to  the  Hebrews  Tibieth  (Tebeth) 
13,  according  to  the  Athenians  Maemacterion  6 
. . . .”  It  does  not  appear  whether  Epiphanius 
means  that  all  these  nations  celebrated  the 
Nativity  on  the  day  thus  indicated : it  is  more 
probable  that  he  is  merely  giving  the  various: 
equivalents  for  the  day  in  different  systems  of 
reckoning.  Indeed  his  mention  of  the  Romans 
is  perhaps  conclusive. 

The  most  important  piece  of  evidence,  however, 
towards  fixing  the  date  of  the  change  in  the  East 
bv  which  December  25  became  recognized  as  the 
day  of  the  Nativity  is  to  be  found  in  a Homily 
of  Chrysostom  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  els  rr)v 
yeveO\iov  rffiepai/  rod  ^wrrjpos  rj/J-uv  ’ Itjctov 
Xpurrov  (vol.  ii.  p.  354,  ed.  Montfaucon),  which 
Montfaucon  (p.  352)  s gives  strong  reasons  for 
believing  to  have  been  delivered  on  December  25, 
386.  After  saying  how  earnestly  he  had  wished 
to  see  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  a congregation 
like  that  which  was  then  met  together,  Chry- 
sostom proceeds  : “ Nevertheless  it  is  not  yet  the 
tenth  year  since  this  day  has  been  made  manifest 
and  plain  to  us,  still  as  though  it  had  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  beginning  (avwdev)  and 
many  years  ago,  it  has  flourished  thus  through 
your  zeal.  And  so  a man  would  not  err  who 
should  call  it  at  once  new  and  ancient, — new, 
in  that  it  has  recently  been  made  known  to  us ; 
but  old  and  ancient,  in  that  it  has  speedily  won 

an  equality  with  older  festivals ” And  as 

plants  of  good  stock  speedily  grow  up  and  pro- 
duce fruit,  “ so  this  day  too,  known  from  the 
beginning  to  those  who  inhabit  the  West,  but 

brought  to  us  not  many  years  ago ” The 

change,  however,  at  first  meets  with  opposition. 
“ I know  well,”  he  adds,  “ that  many  even  yet 
dispute  with  one  another  about  it,  some  finding 
fault  with  it  and  others  defending  it,  ...  . since 
it  is  old  and  ancient,  for  the  prophets  already 
foretold  His  birth,  and  from  the  beginning  it  has 
been  manifest  and  notable  to  the  dwellers  from 
Thrace  even  to  Gades.”  Again  (§  2)  he  refers 
his  hearers  to  the  archives  at  Rome  as  a source 
whence  certain  evidence  on  the  point  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  adds  “from  those  who  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  things  and  inhabit  that  city, 
have  we  received  this  day.  For  they  who  dwell 
there,  observing  it  from  t'le  beginning  and  by  old 
tradition,  themselves  sent  to  us  now  the  know- 
ledge of  it.”  Again  (§  5)  after  fixing  April  as 
the  time  of  the  Annunciation,  he  arrives  for  the 
Nativity  at  the  month  Apellaeus  (December), 


e Montfaucon  here  cites  Athanasius  (Frag.  Comm,  in 
Matth.  vol.  i.  p.  1025,  ed.  Bened.  1787)  as  speaking  of 
December  25  as  the  Nativity.  But  in  the  first  place  the 
Benedictine  editors  had  considerable  doubt  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  fragment  (“si  non  aperte  spurium  admodum 
suspectum  videtur,  in  quo  sunt  pleraque  /j.v0u8ri”);  and 
in  the  next,  it  seems  rather  the  death  of  Herod  which  is 
indicated  than  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
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“ this  pi'esent  month,  in  which  we  celebrate  the 
day.” 

From  the  above-quoted  language  of  Chry- 
sostom, we  may  notice;  (1)  that  about  the  year 
386  A.D.  the  festival  of  the  Nativity,  as  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  Epiphany,  was  a no- 
velty of  a few  years’  standing  in  the  East ; (2)  that 
Chrysostom  believed  that  the  Western  Church 
had  celebrated  an  independent  festival  “from 
the  beginning  and  by  old  tradition  ;”  (3)  that  the 
change  was  met  with  opposition,  and  therefore 
would  be  gradual. 

Combining,  then,  Chrysostom’s  definite  testi- 
mony with  the  fact  that  Epiphanius  had,  perhaps 
a little  before  this  time,  concurred  with  the  old 
Eastern  view,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  the  change  was  tacitly  recognized  at 
Alexandria,  we  may  fairly  argue  that  except  in 
those  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church  where  the  old 
plan  was  still  continued  (Jerusalem  possibly  and 
Armenia  certainly),  the  Western  plan  was  being 
gradually  adopted  in  the  period  which  we  may 
roughly  define  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  5th  century. 

Whether  before  the  time  of  Chrysostom  any 
part  of  the  Eastern  Church  observed  the  Nativity 
on  December  25,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
date  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (see  the  Article)  being  so  doubtful, 
we  shall  merely  cite  from  them  a passage 
beariug  on  this  point : “ Observe  the  days  of 
the  festivals,  brethren,  and  first  the  Nativity, 
and  let  this  be  celebrated  by  you  on  the  25th 
day  of  the  ninth  month.  After  this  let  the  Epi- 
phany be  very  greatly  honoured  in  your  eyes, 
on  which  the  Lord  revealed  to  you  His  Own 
Godhead ; and  let  this  be  held  on  the  6th  day 
of  the  tenth  month  ” (v.  13  ; cf.  also  viii.  33, 
where  the  two  festivals  are  again  distinguished). 
Cotelier  in  his  introduction  (op.  cit.  p.  197)  also 
cites  a passage  found  in  some  MSS.  of  Anastasius 
which  professes  to  be  quoted  from  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions , in  the  present  text  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  found  : “ For  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  in  Bethlehem, 
ev  fjLTfvi  Kara  Alyinrriovs  Xoiau  kg'  [probably  a mis- 
take for  kQ\  which  = December  25]  wpa  e^boperj 
rr/s  7juepas  earlv  tt pb  ok tu  KaXavbwv  ’I avova- 
plwv.” 

The  result  of  all  this  investigation  then 
is  roughly  this.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
Church  there  is  no  certain  evidence  pointing  to  a 
general  celebration  of  the  Nativity  on  December 
25  before  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  Till  then  it 
had  been  held  on  January  6 in  conjunction  with 
the  Epiphany,  and  even  after  this  date  some 
churches  of  the  East  retained  for  some  time 
their  old  plan. 

In  the  West  we  are  told  that  the  festival  had 
been  recognized,  and  celebrated  on  December  25 
“ from  the  beginning.”  We  are  nut  able  to  produce 
any  very  ancient  witnesses  from  Western  Fathers, 
but  may  fairly  assume  that  it  had  existed  suffi- 
ciently long  for  Chrysostom  to  be  able  to  use 
reasonably  and  without  fear  of  contradiction 
such  a word  as  udev.  We  have  also  called 
attention  to  the  recognition  of  it  in  ancient 
calendars. 

Since  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  the  Nativity  has 
been  received  by  all  Churches  of  Christendom  as 
one  of  their  most  important  festivals.  Thus,  in 
a sermon  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nvssa,  but 
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of  doubtful  authenticity,  it  is  said : “ Now  is 
heard  accordant  throughout  the  whole  inhabited 
world  the  sound  of  them  that  celebrate  the 
feast  ” ( Patrol . Gr.  xlvi.  1148).  Chrysostom  (In 
B.  Philogonium  4,  vol.  i.  497)  speaks  of  it  as 
second  in.  importance  to  no  festival,  “ which  a 
man  would  not  be  wrong  in  calling  the  chief 
(jj.7]Tp6ivo\is)  of  all  festivals.” 

Several  sermons  are  extant  of  Pope  Leo  I.  on 
the  subject  of  the  Nativity,  further  exemplifying 
this  statement  (Serm.  21-30,  vol.  i.  pp.  64  sqq. 
ed.  Ballerini). 

It  is  curious  that  in  one  of  his  epistles  Augustine 
does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  Nativity  as  a fes- 
tival of  the  first  order,  where  after  referring  to 
the  Divine  institution  of  the  Sacraments,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  those  things  “ quae  non  scripta  sed  tra- 
dita  cus'todimus  ” on  the  authority  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Church,  “ sicut  quod  Domini  Passio  et 
Resurrectio  et  Ascensio  in  caelum  et  Adventus 
de  caelo  Spiritus  Sancti  anniversaria  solemnitate 
celebrantur”  (Epist.  54  § 1 [olim  118];  Patrol. 
xxxiii.  200).  Yet  he  deemed  the  festival  of  such 
importance  that  he  has  written  not  a few  sermons 
for  the  day,  showing  the  celebration  of  this  festival 
in  Africa  (see  Serm.  184—196,  369—372;  Patrol. 
xxxviii.  995  sqq.,  xxxix.  1655  sqq. ; the  authen- 
ticity of  the  latter  group,  however,  is  doubtful). 

III.  Liturgical  Notices. 

The  Roman  Church  evidently  accounted  the 
Nativity  one  of  the  most  important  feasts  from 
very  early  times.  Their  earliest  Sacramentary, 
that  of  Pope  Leo,  contains  nine  Masses  for  the 
day  (vol.  ii.  148  sqq.).  There  is,  however,  no 
notice  of  a Vigil.  In  the  Preface  in  the  first  Mass 
it  is  said : “ Quoniam  quidquid  Christianae  pro- 
fessionis  devotione  celebratur,  de  hac  sumit  solem- 
nitate principium,  et  in  hujus  muneris  mysterio 
continetur.”  See  again  the  Preface  in  the  seventh 
Mass  : “ Atque  ideo  sicut  primis  fidelibus  extitit 
in  sui  credulitate  pretiosum,  ita  nunc  excusa- 
bilem  conscientiam  non  relinquit,  quae  salutaris 
mysterii  veritatem,  toto  etiam  mundo  testifi- 
cante  non  sequitur.” 

In  the  Gclasian  Sacramentary  four  Masses 
altogether  are  given  : (1)  For  the  Vigil  at  Nones ; 
(2)  For  the  Vigil  in  node;  (3)  For  the  Vigil 
Mane  prima  ; (4)  For  the  Nativity  in  die  : that 
is  to  say,  there  are  practically  three  Masses  on 
the  Nativity  itself.  After  this  again  are  several 
prayers  for  the  Nativity,  whether  at  Vespers  or 
Matins. 

The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  borrowed  a good 
deal  from  the  Leonine  here.  The  Collect  and 
Secreta  for  the  seiwices  of  the  Vigil  at  Nones 
and  Mane  prima , and  a Collect  and  the  Preface 
for  the  Nativity  itself  as  well  as  two  (the  2nd 
and  4th)  of  the  added  prayers  all  come  from  the 
large  number  of  Masses  for  the  day  in  the  older 
Sacramentary  (Patrol,  lxxiv.  1055  sqq.).  We  now 
pass  on  to  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary.  Here, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  there  are  altogether  four 
services  with  a large  number  of  alternative  forms. 
The  second  maas  is  connected  in  some  MSS.  with 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  Major ; thus,  Natalis 
Domini  ad  S.  Mariam  Majorem  (MS.  Rodradi), 
Nocte  ad  S.  Mariam  (MS.  Ratoldi) ; and  the  third 
contains  also  the  commemoration  of  S.  Anastasia, 
and  one  MS.  mentioned  by  Menard  (in  loc.')  gives 
two  prefaces  for  the  day,  one  for  the  Saint  and 


I the  other  for  the  Nativity  (cf.  Greg.  Sacr.  col. 
5 sqq.  ed.  Menard).  See  also  the  Antiphonary , 
where,  as  before,  four  Masses  in  all  are  recog- 
nized (ib.  col.  657  sqq.),  and  a still  more  elabo- 
rate set  of  forms  is  given  in  the  Liber  Besponsalis 
attributed  to  Gregory  (ib.  col.  741  sqq.). 

The  Or  do  Bomanus  (ed.  cit.  p.  19)  prescribes 
three  Lections  from  Isaiah  for  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity  : (1)  ix.  JL-x.  4;  (2)  xl.  1-xli.  20;.  (3) 
lii.  1-15.  The  Ambrosian  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  Milan  (Pamelius,  Liturgg.  Latt.  vol.  i.  pp. 
293  sqq.)  gives  one  Mass  for  the  day. 

We  may  now  briefly  examine  the  Liturgical 
monuments  of  the  Gallican  Church.  In  the  an- 
cient Lectionarv  of  that  Church,  there  were 
originally  twelve  Lections  for  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity.  Those  which  are  yet  extant,  five  in 
number,  are  : Isaiah  xliv.  23-xlvi.  13 ; an  ex- 
tract from  a sermon  of  Augustine  h De  Nativi- 
tate  Domini:  Isaiah  liv.  1— lxi.  7 ; Malachi  ii.  7- 
iv.  6 ; St.  John  i.  1-15. 

The  Lections  for  the  Nativity  itself  are  Isaiah 
vii.  10-ix.  8 (with  some  omissions);  Danihel 
[Benedicite]  cum  benedictione  ; Hebrews  i.  1-13 ; 
St.  Luke  ii.  1-19  (Mabillon,  de  Liturgia  Gallicana, 
lib.  ii.  pp.  106  sqq.).  In  illustration  of  this  plan 
of  having  twelve  Lections  for  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity,  here  doubtless  equivalent  to  the  Matins 
of  the  Nativity,  Mabillon  (l.  c.)  cites  from  the 
Begula  of  Aurelian,  bishop  of  Arles  : “In  Natale 
Domini  et  in  Epiphania  tertia  hora  surgite : di- 
cite  unum  nocturnum  et  facite  sex  missas  [ = lec- 
tiones]  de  Isaia  propheta ; iterum  dicite  noc- 
turnum, et  legantur  aliae  sex  de  Evangeiio  ” 
(Patrol,  lxviii.  396). 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Gallican  Lectionary 
one  Mass  only  is  presupposed  for  the  day  of  the 
Nativity,  and  in  accordance  with  this  the  Gothico- 
Gallic  Missal  (op.  cit.  pp.  188  sqq.)  gives  us  one 
Mass  for  the  Vigil  and  one  for  the  day.  In  the 
ancient  Gallican  Missal  are  found  forms  of  the  Pre- 
face “ ad  vesperum  Natalis  Domini  ” and  prayers 
“ ad  initium  noctis  Natalis  Domini,”  “ in  media 
nocte  Natalis  Domini.” 

The  Mozarabic  Missal  gives  us  but  one  Mass 
for  the  day  and  ignores  the  Vigil.  The  Propheti- 
cal Lection,  the  Epistle,  and  the  Gospel  are  re- 
spectively Isaiah  ix.  1-7  ; Hebrews  i.  1-12  ; St. 
Luke  ii.  6-20  (ed.  Leslie,  pp.  37  sqq.).  The 
Breviary  gives  Matins  for  the  Vigil;  and  for 
the  day  of  the  Nativity,  (1)  Vespers  — that  is  on 
the  evening  preceding  December  25  ; (2)  Matins 
and  Lauds.  Into  the  Vesper  service  enters  the 
noble  hymn,  “ Veni  Redemptor  Gentium.” 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Roman 
Liturgies,  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian,  give  three 
Masses  for  the  Nativity,  while  those  for  the 
Churches  of  Milan,  Gaul,  and  Spain  give  but 
one.  In  the  case  of  the  Gallican  Church  this 
may  be  illustrated  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
in  the  life  of  Nicetius  of  Lyonk  ( Vitae  Patrum, 
viii.  11,  p.  1196,  ed.  Bened.),  says:  “Facta  quo- 
que  hora  tertia,  cum  populus  ad  missarum  so- 
lemnia  conveniret,  hie  mortuus  in  ecclesiam  est 
delatus.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  men- 
tion that  in  a writing  of  Eldefonsus,  a Spanish 
bishop,  who  wrote  845  A.D.,  is  an  allusion  to  a 
triple  Mass  on  the  Nativity,  Raster,  Whitsunday, 
and  the  Transfiguration  (Patrol,  evi,  888).  This 


* This  passage,  attributed  to  Augustine,  does  not  seem 
to  be  hj3,  nor  is  it  included  in  his  works. 
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is  probably  a leaning  to  the  Roman  plan,  or  it  ' 
may  be  a custom  of  independent  origin. 

The  cause  of  the  triple  Mass  in  the  Gelasian  1 
and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries  is  thus  explained  j 
by  Mabillon  (/.  c.),  that  in  consequence  of  three 
being  the  number  of  “ stations  ” discharged  in 
ancient  times  in  Rome  by  a Pope  on  that  day, 
three  Masses  were  instituted.1  We  shall  again  | 
quote  the  ancient  Ordo  Homanus  on  this  point  j 
(p.  19):  “ Prima  die  Vigiliae  Natalis  Domini1 
hora  nona  canunt  Missam  ad  S.  Mariam.  Qua 
expleta  canunt  vespertinalem  synaxim,  dehinc 
vadunt  ad  cibum.  In  crepusculo  noctis  intrat 
Apostolicus  ad  vigilias  in  praefatam  Ecclesiam, 
tamen  non  cantant  ibi  invitatorium  ad  introitum, 
sed  expletis  vigiliis  et  matutinis,  sicut  in  Anti- 
phonario  continetur,  ibidem  canunt  primam  Mis- 
sam in  nocte.  Qua  expleta,  vadunt  ad  S.  Anas - | 
tasiam  canere  aliam  Missam  de  nocte.  Dehinc 
pergunt  ad  S.  Petrum,  ut  ibi  vigilias  celebrent, 
ab  eo  loco  ubi  invenerit  eos  psallere  qui  ibidem 
excubant.  Ipsi  enim  intrant  ad  vigilias  debito 
tempore  in  processu  noctis  et  canunt  invitatorium 
et  prosequuntur  ordinem  Antiphonarii.  Unde  j 
etiam  dupla  officia  in  Romanorum  Antiphonariis  i 
hac  nocte  describuntur.”  The  above  will  account  j 
for  the  commemoration  of  S.  Anastasia  at  the  j 
Mass  Mane  prima.  The  Ordo  then  adds  the  ob-  j 
viously  groundless  statement  that  the  institution  i 
of  these  nocturnal  Masses  is  to  be  referred  to  j 
Pope  Telesphorus  (ob.  138  a.d.). 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  j 
of  the  early  recognition  of  the  Vigil  of  the  ! 
Nativity.  In  addition  to  the  examples  cited,  we 
may  further  appeal  to  a still  older  witness,  Au-  : 
gus^ne,  who  speaks  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters 
(Epist.  65  ad  Xantippum  [olim  236] ; Patrol. 
xxxiii.  234).  It  differed  in  this  respect  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  Vigil  in  that  it  continued 
through  the  night,  making  with  the  Nativity 
itself  one  great  solemnity.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
letter  of  the  Bishops  Lupus  and  Euphronius  to 
Bishop  Talasius  : “ Vigilia  Natalis  Domini  longe 
alio  more  quam  Paschae  Vigilia  celebranda,  quia 
hie  lectiones  Nativitatis  legendae  sunt,  illic  : 
autem  Passionis.  Epiphaniae  quoque  solemnitas  : 
habet  suum  specialem  cultum.  Quae  Vigiliae 
vel  maxime  aut  perpete  nocte  aut  certe  in  matu-  j 
tinum  vergente  curandae  sunt.  Paschatis  autem  i 
Vigiliae  a Vespere  raro  in  Matutinum  usque  per- 
ducitur”  (Patrol,  lviii.  66).  In  the  Capitula  of 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(ob.  690  A.D.),  the  difference  of  the  practice  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Church  in  this  matter  is 
pointed  out,  in  that  the  former  began  the  Vigil 
at  Nones,  the  latter  late  in  the  evening  (Capit. 
66 ; Patrol,  xeix.  957).  The  Gelasian,  Grego- 


* This  seems  more  probable  than  the  view  adopted  by 
Quesnell  in  his  notes  on  the  works  of  Leo  L {Epist.  9 
'11  ed.  Quesnell],  vol.  ii.  1399),  that  the  custom  arose  j 
from  a distinct  authorization  in  the  Roman  Church  to 
hold  several  masses,  as  might  be  found  necessary,  on 
festivals  of  great  importance,  such  as  Christmas  and  taster,  j 
when  there  would  be  a great  concourse  of  people,  more 
than  a church  could  contain  at  once.  He  quotes  an  illus- 
tration of  this  from  our  own  church,  when  the  Council  of 
Oxford  (1222  a.d.),  under  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  j 
of  Canterbury,  enacted  “ ad  haec  duximus  stattiendum 
districtius  inhibentes  ne  sacerdos  quispiam  missarum 
solennia  celebret  bis  in  die,  excepto  die  Nativitatis  et  ; 
Resurrectionis  Domiuicae  vel  in  exequiis  defunctorum.”  ; 
(Can.  6 ; Labbe,  vol.  xi.  p.  274.) 
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rian,  and  Pamelius*  Ambrosian  Sacramentaries 
give  also  Masses  for  the  Octave  of  the  Nativitv, 
January  1.  which  would  also  of  necessity  be  the 
anniversary  6f  the  day  of  the  Circumcision,  by 
which  express  name  it  is  denoted  in  some  other 
Liturgies.  [Circumcision.] 

The  existence  of  the  group  of  important  fes- 
tivals between  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany  seems 
to  point  to  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  early 
Church  to  render  the  whole  season  one  gieat  fes- 
tival, by  redeeming  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
time  from  ordinary  worldly  business,  in  com- 
memoration of  persons  more  or  less  indirectly 
connected  with  our  Lord’s  Nativity.  Thus  a 
Council  of  Tours  declares:  “Inter  Natale  Do- 
mini et  Epiphania  omni  die  festivitates  sunt 
itemque  prandebunt”  ( Concil.Turonense  ii.  can. 
17 ; Labbe,  vol.  v.  856).  From  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  festival,  the  Nativity,  if  happening 
to  coincide  with  a .fast,  claimed  the  right  of 
overriding  the  fast.  Indeed  there  was  a fast  pre- 
ceding the  Nativity  which  just  stopped  short 
of  it.  Thus  Aurelian,  already  quoted,  says  (/.  c.), 
“ A Calendis  Novembris  usque  ad  Domini  Natale 
quotidie  jejunandum  absque  Sabbato  et  Domi- 
nico.”  Cf.  also  the  canon  we  have  just  cited  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Tours,  “ De  Decembri 
usque  ad  Natale  Domini  omni  die  jejuuent.” 
We  may  further  cite  in  illustration  Epiphanius 
(Adcersus  Haereses : Expos!  tio  Fidei  22,  vol.  i. 
p.  1105),  who,  after  saying  that  there  is  no  fast 
throughout  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost,  adds, 
“Nor  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  when  the 
Lord  was  born  in  the  flesh,  is  it  lawful  to  fast, 
although  it  happen  to  fall  on  the  fourth  or  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week.”  It  will  be  remembered 
from  a previously  cited  passage  of  this  writer 
that  he  follows  the  Eastern  plan  in  this  matter, 
so  that  his  day  of  the  Epiphany  is  at  once 
Epiphany  and  Nativity. 

As  a festival  of  so  great  importance,  Christmas 
was  one  of  the  seasons,  on  which  it  was  especially 
enjoined  on  all,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  to  com- 
municate. Thus  the  Council  of  Agde  (506  a.d.) 
orders  : “ Ut  cives  qui  superiorum  solemnitatum, 
id  est  Paschae  ac  Natalis  Domini  vel  Pentecostes 
festivitatibus  cum  episcopis  iuteresse  neglexerint, 
cum  in  civitatibus  communionis  vel  benedictionis 
accipiendae  causa  se  nosse  debeant,  triennio  a 
communione  priventur  ecclesiae.”  Again  : “ Si 
quis  in  clero  constitutus  ab  ecclesia  sua  diebus 
solemnibus  defuerit,  id  est  Nativitate,  Epiphania, 
Pascha  vel  Pentecoste,  dum  potius  saecularibus 
lucris  studet  quam  servitio  Dei  paret,  convemt 
ut  triennio  a communione  suspendatur.  . . .” 
( Concil . Agathense,  can.  63,  64;  Labbe,  iv.  1393). 
Springing  from  the  same  tendency  is  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  First  Council  of  Orleans  (511  A.D.): 
“ Ut  nulli  civium  Paschae,  Natalis  Domini  vel 
quinquagesimae  solennitatem  in  villa  liceat  cele- 
brare,  nisi  quern  infirmitas  probabitur  renuisse  ” 
( Concil . Aurelianense  i.  can.  25  ; ibid.  1408).  It 
was  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Epao  (517  a.d.) 
for  people  of  rank  (cives  superiorum  natalium) 
to  invite  their  bishop  to  themselves  at  Christmas 
or  Easter  to  receive  his  blessing  ( Concil . Epaon- 
ense , can.  35 ; ibid.  1580), 

IV.  Christmas  Presents.  As  coming  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  as  being 
in  itself  a time  when  from  the  Great  Gift  then 
given  by  God  to  man,  all  memories  call  to  peace 
and  friendship,  the  season  of  Christmas  has  from 
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christophor: 
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time  immemorial  been  associated  with  the  mu- 
tual giving  of  presents  and  the  interchange  of 
cordial  wishes. 

A similar  custom  prevailed  among  the  Romans, 
who  on  the  Calends  of  January  offered  to  the 
emperor  or  to  their  patrons  presents  called  strenae 
(hence  French  etrenne).  See,  for  instance,  Sue- 
tonius, Calig.  42 ; cf.  Aug.  57,  Tib.  34 ; also 
Dion  Cassius,  liv.  35. 

That  the  Christian  custom  is  derived  from  the 
above  we  do  not  of  course  affirm,  although  we 
are  far  from  denying  the  possibility  of  such  an 
origin. 

Traces  of  the  custom  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek  Church,  as  we  learn  from  Goar  (Notes  to 
Codinus,  De  Officiis  Constantinopolitanis,  c.  6 ; 
Patrol.  Gr.  clvii.  308),  who  speaks  of  boys  and 
youths  running  about  the  streets  at  this  season, 
and  “ ad  amicorum  portas  modulis  sonis  ac 
musices  instrumentis  iroXvxp^via  [wishes  for  long 
life  and  happiness  ; see  Ducange,  Glossarium  s.  v.] 
perstrepunt,  xenia  reportaturi,  cunctique  XPL(TT~ 
ovyevvriTLKols  pro  natalitiis  Christi  muneribus 
se  cumulant  certatim.” 

The  custom  of  the  strenae  as  an  offshoot  of 
heathenism,  did  not  find  much  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  early  Church.  Thus  in  a sermon  De  Ca- 
lendis  Januarii,  wrongly  attributed  to  Augustine, 
we  read,  “ Diabolicas  etiam  strenas  et  ab  aliis 
accipiunt  et  ipsi  aliis  tradunt  ” (Patrol,  xxxix. 
2002,  2004). 

Y.  Literature.  We  must  express  our  obliga- 
tions here  especially  to  Jablonsky’s  Dissertotiones 
II. ; Martene,  De  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritibus,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  31  sqq.  ed.  Venice,  1783 ; Augusti, 
Christi.  Archaologie,  vol.  i.  pp.  211  sqq.:  Bin- 
terim,  Denhiurdigkeiten , vol.  v.  part  1,  pp. 
528  sqq.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  By- 
naeus,  De  Natali  Jesu  Christi , Amsterdam  1694; 
Kindler,  De  Natalitiis  Christi , Rotterdam  1699  ; 
Kopken,  'laropovyeva,  Rostock  1705;  Ittig,  De 
Ritu  festum  Nat.  Chnsti  celebrandi,  Wernsdorf, 
De  Originibus  Solemnium  Natalis  Christi , Witten- 
berg, 1757.  [R.  S.] 

CHRISTOPHORI.  A name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Christians  in  the  ancient  Church,  as 
expressing  the  Presence  of  Christ  within  them 
by  His  Spirit.  As  early  as  Ignatius  we  find  the 
appellation  Theophori  in  use,  to  signify  that 
Christians  are  the  Temple  of  God ; and  Christo- 
phori  also  occurs  in  the  early  writers  in  a 
similar  sense : e.g.  in  the  epistle  of  Phileas, 
bishop  of  Thmuis,  recorded  by  Eusebius,  1.  viii. 
c.  10,  we  find  him  speaking  of  the  martyrs  of 
his  own  time  as  Xpiarocpopoi  yaprypes,  because 
they  were  temples  of  Christ  and  acted  by  His 
Holy  Spirit  (Bingham,  i.  1,  4).  [D.  B.] 

CHRISTOPHORUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  the 
city  of  Samos,  A.  D.  256,  is  commemorated 
July  25  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi) ; April  28 
(Mart.  Bedae);  May  9 (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Monk,  martyr  at  Cordova,  Aug.  20  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  [C.] 

CHRONITAE,  Xpovirai.  A name  of  re- 
proach given  to  the  Catholics  or  orthodox  Chris- 
tians by  Aetius  the  Arian  and  his  party : inti- 
mating that  their  religion  was  but  for  a time, 
that  its  day  was  being  fast  spent,  and  that  it 
must  soon  give  place  to  the  more  enlightened 
system  of  Arianism : a conceit  which  has  been 


characteristic  of  heresy  in  all  ages  of  the  Church 
(Bingham,  I.  iii.  16).  [D.  B.] 

CHRONOLOGY.  The  object  of  the  several 
articles  in  this  work  relating  to  chronology  is  to 
describe  the  methods  used  by  the  writers  of  our 
period  in  measuring  time,  and  the  reduction  of 
their  methods  to  that  at  present  in  use  in  this 
country.  This  evidently  involves  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  non-ecclesiastical  calendars, 
or  modes  of  reckoning  time,  employed  by  writers 
of  the  first  eight  centuries,  and  of  the  modi- 
fications introduced  into  them  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity. 

To  place  an  event  in  time,  we  must  have  a 
fixed  epoch  or  era  from  which  to  measure,  and  a 
fixed,  or  at  least  a determinable,  standard  by 
which  to  measui’e  the  interval  from  that  era. 
The  principal  epochs  from  which  intervals  of 
time  have  been  measured  are  given  under  Era. 
The  great  natural  divisions  of  time  are  days, 
lunations,  and  solar  years;  and  almost  every 
nation  has  either  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
relation  which  lunations  bear  to  solar  years 
[Epact],  and  so  to  keep  the  lunar  months  in 
some  kind  of  correspondence  with  the  seasons  of 
the  solar  year ; or  has  abandoned  the  observation 
of  the  moon  in  its  division  of  time,  and  divided 
the  solar  year  into  twelve  months,  somewhat 
longer  than  lunar  months.  See  Month,  Year. 
Further,  nearly  all  nations  have  adopted  for  the 
convenience  of  common  life  purely  conventional 
! divisions  of  time,  not  corresponding  to  any 
natural  division,  such  as  the  Roman  Nundinae. 
The  conventional  division  with  which  we  are 
principally  concerned  is  the  Week 

As  the  various  events  of  Christian  history 
received  annual  commemoration,  the  days  of 
such  recurring  commemorations  became  recog- 
nised as  elements  in  ' chronology  [Calendar]. 
The  principal  modification  which  the  calendar 
underwent  in  consequence  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
siderations is  that  which  arose  from  the  annual 
variation  in  the  observance  of  Easter,  and  the 
festivals  connected  with  it.  bee  Easter,  Indic- 
tion. [C.] 

CHRYSANTHUS,  martyr  at  Rome  under 
Numerianus  (a.d.  283),  is  commemorated  Dec.  1 
(Mart.  Usuardi);  March  19  (Cal.  Byzant.y  [C.] 

CHRYSOGONUS,  martyr  at  Rome  under 
Diocletian,  is  commemorated  Nov.  24  (Mart. 
Hieron.,  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi).  Some  MSS. 
of  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology  gi  ve  Aquileia  as 
the  place  of  martyrdom.  [C.] 

CHRYSOSTOM,  LITURGY  OF.  [Li- 
turgy.] 

CHRYSOSTOM,  ST.  JOHN,  is  commemo- 
rated Nov.  13  (Cal.  Byzant.,  Ethiop.y.  Translation 
of  his  relics  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Theodosius  (a.d.  435),  Jan.  27.  The 
Byzantine  had  also  in  more  recent  times  a fes- 
tival of  SS.  Basil,  Gregoi'y  Nazianzenus,  and 
Chrysostom,  on  Jan.  30.  The  Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
and  Mart.  Usuardi  place  the  Natalis  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom on  Jan.  27,  and  do  not  mention  the 
Translation.  [C.] 

CHRYSOTELUS,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Cor- 
dova, is  commemorated  April  22  (Mart.  Bedae, 
Rom.  Vet.  Usuardi).  [C.] 
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CHURCH  (1),  in  respect  to  the  reverence 
and  the  privileges  attached  to  the  building. 

(1)  It  was  customary  to  wash  the  hands  and 
feet  before  entering  the  church,  for  which  purpose 
a fountain  was  commonly  provided  in  the  middle 
of  the  atrium  or  court  before  the  church,  called 
cantharus  or  phiala ; so  Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  4 ; 
Tertull.  De  Orat.  c.  xi. ; Paulinus  of  Nola,  Epist. 
xii.  ad  Severum ; Socrates,  ii.  38 ; St.  Chrys.,  re- 
peatedly ; Synes.  Et  ist.  exxi. : quoted  by  Bingham. 
Kings  and  emperors  also  left  their  arms,  and 
even  their  diadems,  and  their  guards,  outside 
when  entering  a church  (Theodos.  Orat.  in  Act.  i. 
Cane.  Eplies. ; Bingham,  VIII.  x.  8).  And  the 
Egyptian  monks,  after  Eastern  custom,  put  off 
their  sandals  (Cassian.  Instit.  i.  2).  It  was 
customary,  also,  to  show  reverence  to  the  church 
by  embracing,  saluting,  and  kissing,  its  doors, 
threshold,  and  pillars.  So  St.  Athanasius  ( Opp. 
ii.  304,  ed.  1027),  St.  Chrysostom  ( Horn . xxix.  in 
2 Cor.),  Paulinus  (Natal,  vi.  Felicis ),  Prudent!  us 
( Hymn  II.  in  S.  Laurent.  519,  520),  &c.,  quoted  by 
Bingham,  ib.  9. — (2)  Upon  entering  the  church, 
“ the  Christians  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
churches  have,  time  out  of  mind,  used  to  bow  . . 
towards  the  altar  or  holy  table  ;”  a practice  for 
which  no  known  ancient  canon  exists,  and  which 
looks  therefore  like  a primitive  practice,  and  one 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Jews  (Mede,  Disc, 
on  Ps.  132,  quoted  by  BinghamV  A profound 
silence  was  also  to  be  observed  within  the  building 
(Cassian,  Instit.  ii.  2 ; S.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xix.). 
And  coughing,  spitting,  &c.,  were  forbidden, — 
“ A gemitu,  screatu,  tussi,  risu,  abstinentes  ” 
(St.  Ambros.  De  Virg.  iii.  9).  And  Nonna  is 
eulogized  by  her  son,  St.  Greg.  Naz.  (Orat.  xix.), 
as,  among  other  things,  never  spitting,  and  never 
turning  her  back  upon  the  altar. — (3)  Election  of 
bishops  and  of  clergy,  synods,  catechetical  schools, 
and  the  like,  were  allowed  to  be  held  within 
churches.  But  eating  meals  there  was  strictly 
forbidden,  even  in  time  the  aya-irai : — Ov  Se?  eV 
Tots  KvpiaKoIs  1)  iv  rais  iKKXya'iais  ras  \eyo- 
fievas  ayairas  iroieiu  Kal  eV  rq>  oluca  rod  Oeov 
iadieir  Kal  aKovfiiTa  (TTpwvvveiv  (Cone.  Laodi- 
cen.  c.  28) : — “ Ut  nulli  episcopi  vel  clerici  in 
ecclesia  conviventur,  nisi  forte  transeuntes  hos- 
pitiorum  necessitate  illic  refieiantur;  et  populi, 
quantum  fieri  potest,  ab  hujusmodi  conviviis 
prohibeantur  ” (Cone.  Carth.  III.  can.  30 ; Cod. 
Can.  Afric.  42).  St.  Augustin,  however,  is  com- 
pelled to  tolerate,  whilst  he  severely  condemns, 
the  custom  of  feasting  in  the  church  in  memory 
of  the  martyrs — “ Qui  se  in  memoriis  martyrum 
inebriant,  quomodo  a nobis  approbari  possunt, 
quum  eos,  etiam  si  in  domibus  suis  faciant,  sana 
doctrina  condemnet  ” (Cont.  Faust,  xx.  21).  The 
Emperor  Leo  also  (Novel,  lxxiii.),  and  Cone.  Trull. 
can.  97,  forbid  people  from  lodging  in  certain 
galleries  in  the  church,  called  catechumenia.  And 
the  Cone.  Eliherit.  can.  35,  prohibits  private  vigils 
of  women  in  the  church  precincts — “ ne  foeminae 
in  coemiterio  pervigilent although  the  practice 
of  spending  whole  nights  there  in  prayer  was 
permitted  to  men  (see  e.g.  Theodoret,  v.  24; 

S.  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Serapion.  : Socrat.  i.  37  ; 
&c.) ; and  cubicula , or  cells,  wei-e  sometimes  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  (Paulin.  Epist.  xii.  ad 
Sever.'). — (4)  Holding  assemblies  privately  out 
of  the  church  was  strictly  forbidden  : Et  t is 
irapa  t^v  eKK^yaiav  iSia  iKK\y(Tid£oi,  Kal  Kara- 
typovwv  T7)s  eKK\rjcrias  ra  tt\s  zKK\T]<rias  i64\ot 


: Kparruu , py  <tvv6vtos  t ov  t. -purfluTipov  KaTti 
yvdjpyu  t ov  lirurKdirov,  dvdOepa  tarco  (Cone. 
Gangr.  can.  6);  and  can.  5 of  the  same  council 
condemns  those  who  despise  the  church  and  its 
assemblies. — (5)  The  church  was  a place  of  safety, 
both  for  valuables  and  for  life  and  person.  Be- 
sides the  archives  and  treasure  of  the  church 
itself,  the  church  treasury  served  as  a safe  re- 
ceptacle for  other  precious  things,  public  or 
private:  as,  e.g.  the  cubit  wherewith  the  in- 
crease of  the  Nile  was  measured,  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  was  transferred 
by  order  of  Constantine  to  the  Christian  church, 
and  retransferred  to  the  idol  temple  by  Julian  the 
Apostate  (Ruffin,  ii.  30;  Sozom.  i.  8;  Socrat.  i.  18). 
— (6)  Immunity  of  life  and  person  attached  also  to 
such  as  took  refuge  in  a church  : for  the  details  of 
which  see  Sanctuary-.  (Bingham.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

(2)  The  building  set  apart  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Christian  worship. 

This  article  is  arranged  as  follows  : — 

I.  Names,  p.  365. 

II.  Early  History,  p.  366. 

III.  The  Period  from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  p.  368. 

IV.  The  Period  from  the  death  of  Justinian  to  the  death 

of  Charles  the  Great. 

1.  The  western  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  p.  378. 

2 Armenia  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  p.  379. 

3.  Italy,  p.  379. 

4.  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  p.  380. 

5.  Spain,  p.  382. 

6.  Ireland,  p.  384. 

7.  Scotland,  p.  385. 

8.  England,  p 3s5. 

I.  Names.  — Greek,  EKKXycr'ia,  K vpiaK^],  or 
rb  KvpiaKbv\  Latin , Ecclesia,  Dominica  (i.e.  domus 
dominica),  or  Basilica  ; French,  figlise  ; Italian, 
Chiesa ; Spanish,  Igreja;  Roumanic,  Biserica ; 
Anglo-Saxon,  Circ,  Cyric;  Old  German,  Chirichu  ; 
Modern  German,  Kirche ; Dutch,  Kerk ; Ice- 
landic, Kyrkia  ; Swedish,  Kyrka  ; Russian,  Tser- 
koff  ; Polish,  Kosciol , if  Greco-Russian,  Cerkiew  ; 
Irish,  Domhliag  (i.e.  stone  house),  Tcmpull,  Eclais, 
Pegles ; Welsh,  Eglwys ; Hungarian,  Egyhaz , 
Templom. 

The  names  for  a church  in  the  languages  of 
the  Latin  family  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
Greek  'EKKXyaia  ; those  in  the  languages  of  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  families  apparently 
from  KvpiaK-f]. 

Several  other  terms  have  been  used  by  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  of  the  earlier  centuries  when 
speaking  either  of  churches,  or  of  oratories  or 
places  of  assembly.  Such  are  vabs,  templum , by 
Lactantius,  St.  Ambrose,  Eusebius,  St.  John 
Chrysostom.  Arnobius  and  Lactantius  use  the 
word  conventiculum,  while  concilium  and  syno- 
dus  are  also  found  in  use  not  only  for  the  assem- 
bly but  for  the  edifice  (v.  Bingham  ii.  84). 
Isidore  of  Pelusium  (lib.  ii.  Ep.  245)  in  the  like 
case  distinguishes  between  'EKKXrja'ia  the  assem- 
bly, and  ’EKK\r)(Tia<TTT)piov  the  building. 

Descriptive  phrases  were  also  employed,  as 
Ilpoo'evKT’fjpLa,  OIkoi  Evkttipioi  (by  Eusebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  others)  Oratoria,  Domus 
Dei,  Domus  Ecclesiae,  Domus  Divina,  by  various 
writers-  from  the  third  century  downwards. 
Bingham,  however,  has  shewn  that  in  the  6th 
century  Domus  Ecclesiae  was  sometimes  used, 
not  to  signify  the  church,  but  the  Bishop’s  house, 
and  that  in  the  5th  century  (and  probably  even 
somewhat  later),  Domus  Divina  was  the  official 
style  for  the  Imperial  palace. 
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5 XvaKTopov  [see  Anactoron]  as  equivalent  to 
basilica  is  used  by  Eusebius  ( [De  Laude  Constant. 
c.  9),  but  is  only  rarely  employed. 

Churches  erected  specially  in  honour  of  mar- 
tyrs were  called  M aprvpici,  Martyria,  Memoriae, 
Tp6iraiaJ  Tropaea,  T/tA ol,  Tituli. 

Those  who  wrote  in  Latin,  in  the  dark  ages, 
appear  to  employ  the  word  basilica  for  the  most 
part,  when  they  wrote  of  a large  church,  ora- 
torium  when  of  a chapel  or  oratory.  Those  who 
wrote  in  Gaul,  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  are 
said  by  De  Valois  (v.  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  art.  ‘ Basi- 
lica ’)  to  have  used  basilica  for  the  church  of  a 
convent,  and  ecclesia  for  a cathedral  or  parish 
church.  Gildas  in  the  6th  century  employs 
ecclesia  and  basilica,  adding  to  the  latter  word 
"*  martyrum.’ 

II.  Early  History. — At  what  time  the  Chris- 
tians began  to  erect  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  divine  worship  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  inasmuch  as  they  held  frequent 
assemblies  for  religious  purposes,  suitable  places 
for  such  assemblies  would  be  required,  and  that 
when  the  congregations  became  large  rooms  in 
private  houses  would  cease  to  afford  the  requisite 
space. 

The  assertions  of  some  of  the  earlier  Christian 
writers,  as  Arnobius  ( Disputat . ado.  Gent.  lib.  vi. 
c.  1),  Origen  (c.  Cels.  lib.  7,  c.  8),  Minucius  Felix 
( Octav . c.  8,  10,  32)  that  the  Christians  had 
neither  temples,  altars  nor  images,  that  God 
could  be  worshipped  in  every  place,  and  that  his 
best  temple  on  earth  is  the  heart  of  man,  should, 
it  would  appear,  be  understood,  not  literally — for 
there  is  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
churches  in  the  3rd  century — but  that  they 
had  no  temples  or  altars  in  the  Pagan  sense  of 
those  words,  and  that  their  religion  was  spiritual, 
and  not  dependent  upon  places  or  rituals. 

The  passage  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus (Strom. 
vii.  5,  p.  846)  and  those  from  other  writers,  quoted 
by  Bingham  ( Antiq . bk.  viii.  c.  1,  § 13),  prove 
that  a certain  place  was  called  iKKXrjcria , but,  in 
strictness,  not  that  it  was  a separate  building, 
constructed  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  The 
documentary  evidence  of  the  next  century,  the 
3rd,  is,  however,  much  more  decisive.  The  chro- 
nicle of  Edessa  (in  Asseraanni,  Bibl.  Orient,  xi. 
397)  mentions  the  destruction  of  temples  of 
Christian  assemblies  in  A.D.  292. 

Aelius  Lampridius  in  his  Life  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  222-235),  narrates  that 
the  Christians  having  occupied  a certain  place,  it 
was  confirmed  to  them  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  better  that  God  should  be  worshipped  there 
after  any  manner,  than  that  it  should  be  given 
up  to  the  adverse  claimants,  the  ‘ popinarii,’  or 
tavern-keepers.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  life 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  cf  Neo-Caesa- 
rea,  states  that  he  built  several  churches  there 
and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pontus.  In  addition 
to  which,  many  other  testimonies  of  a like  nature 
might  be  adduced. 

The  edict  of  Diocletian,  usually  attributed  to 
the  year  302,  ordering  the  destruction  of  the 
churches  and  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  them,  confirms  these  statements,  and 
Lactantius’  account  ( De  Mort.  Persecutorum , c. 
12)  of  the  destruction  of  the  church  at  Nico- 
media  in  A.D.  303,  shows  that  some  of  them  at 
least  were  considerable  edifieesi 

There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  in  the 


3rd  century  those  plans  and  arrangements  of 
churches  which  we  find  to  prevail  in  the  4th 
and  following  centuries  were,  at  least  in  part, 
already  in  use ; St.  Cyprian  (Ep.  59,  p.  688,  Hartel) 
imagines  Pagan  altars  and  images  usurping  the 
place  of  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  entering  into 
the  “ sacrum  venerandum  consessum  ” of  the 
clergy.  In  this  there  seems  to  be  an  evident  allu- 
sion to  the  arrangement  usual  in  later  times,  in 
which  the  altar  was  placed  in  the  apse,  and  the 
clergy  sat  on  a bench  around  it. 

So  also  in  the  passage  in  Tertullian  (De  Pudicit.  c. 
4),  when  that  writer  speaks  of  certain  sinners 
being  removed  not  only  from  the  ‘ limen  * but 
also  ‘omni  ecclesiae  teeto,’  not  only  from  the 
threshold  of  the  church  itself,  but  even  from 
every  dependent  building,  such  as  the  narthex, 
the  atrium,  or  the  baptistery.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  now  existing  church  can  be  attri- 
buted, upon  good  evidence,  to  this  century.  One 
which  had  been  believed  so  to  date,  is  the  basilica 
of  Reparatus,  near  Orleansville,  in  Algeria,  the 
ancient  Castellum  Tingitanum.  It  is  about  80 
feet  long  by  52  wide,  and  is  on  the  “ dromical  ” 
or  as  we  now  say  basilican  plan,  that  is,  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram,  longer  than  wide.  It 
was  divided  into  a nave 
and  four  aisles  by  four 
ranges  of  columns.  It 
has  now  an  apse  at  each 
end,  both  internal  to 
the  line  of  walls.  Ac- 
cording to  an  inscrip- 
tion, still  remaining, 
the  earlier  part  of  the 
building  dates  from 
252,  but  the  era  is  most 
probably  not  that  of 
Christ,  but  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  date 
corresponds  with  a.d. 

325 ; the  other  apse 
was  added  about  a.d. 

403,  to  contain  the 
grave  of  the  saint. 

The  earlier  apse,  with 
the  ground  in  front  of  it,  is  raised  about  three 
feet ; and  below  it  was  a vault,  in  which 
were  two  sarcophagi.  It  is  not,  however,  clear 
whether  this  arrangement  was  original.  An- 
other African  church,  that  of  D’jemila,  which 
is  believed  to  date  from  the  latter  part  of  this 
century,  presents  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
being  without  an  apse.  It  measures  92  feet  by 
52.  Near  the  end  furthest  from  the  entrance 
door  is  an  enclosure  entered  by  a doorway  in 
front  and  one  on  each  side.  This,  no  doubt,  sur- 
rounded the  altar  and  the  seats  of  the  priests. 

Some  other  churches  which  haAre  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  this  century,  as  the  cathedral  of 
Treves  (v.  Hiibsch,  Die  altohristl.  Kirchen , pi. 
vi.),  and  the  small  church  at  Annona,  in  Algeria, 
though  on  the  basilican  plan,  are  much  wider  in 
proportion  to  their  length  than  is  usual  in  the 
later  examples.  In  the  case  of  Treves  the  build- 
ing is,  in  fact,  a square  (or  very  nearly  so), 
measuring  about  120  feet  internally  with  an 
apse.  The  roof  was  supported  by  two  mono- 
lithic columns  of  granite,  about  40  feet  high, 
on  each  side.  If  the  church  were  not  square, 
but  oblong,  about  which  there  is  some  doubt, 
there  were  probably  three,  and  perhaps  eA'en 
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five  of  these  columns  on  each  side.  By  some, 
however,  as  by  Kugler,  Gesch.  der  Baukunst  i. 
404,  this  building  is  attributed  to  about  the  year 
550,  but  it  seems  very  improbable  that  so  bold  a 
plan,  involving  arches  of  great  span,  supported 
on  monolithic  columns  nearly  50  feet  high  (in- 
cluding bases  and  capitals)  was  conceived  and 
executed  at  that  time.  The  church  at  Taffkha,  j 
in  central  Syria,  exhibits  the  same  square  form,  i 
with  a semi-ovoid  apse  projecting  from  the  side 
opposite  to  the  entrance.  This  building,  in  style 
and  construction,  most  closely  resembles  a basilica 
at  Chagga,  which  M.-de  Vogue  ascribes  to  the 
third  century,  and  it  must  be  presumed  that  he 
considers  the  church  to  be  of  the  same  date.  It 
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depth  by  a little  less  in  width,  and  being  about 
20  feet  high  internally. 

Some  of  the  churches  in  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
as  at  Krment  in  Egypt  and  lbrihm  in  Nubia 
(v.  Kugler,  Gesch.  der  Bnukunst , i.  376),  are, 
no  doubt,  of  a very  early  date,  perhaps  of  the 
end  of  the  3rd  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century,  but  no  certain  date  can  be  affixed  to 
them.  In  both  those  named  the  apse  is 
enclosed  within  the  walls,  the  angles  of  which 
are  occupied  by  chambers.  This  arrangement, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  very  early  adopted 
and  very  generally  adhered  to  in  the  East.  Some 
early  examples  of  the  same  plan  may  be  found 
also  in  the  West,  as  in  the  Church  of  St.  Croce 


is  constructed  like  many  other  buildings  in  the 
same  part  of  Syria,  in  a very  peculiar  manner, 
being  entirely  roofed  with  large  slabs  of  stone, 
which  rest  on  arches  spanning  the  nave  at  inter- 
vals  of  about  7 ft.  8 in.  The  flat  roofs  of  the 
aisles  formed  galleries. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  in  this  building 
is  the  tower  which  ranges  with  the  facade  and 
rises  to  a height  of  about  43  feet.  If  this 
church  be  of  the  date  to  which  it  would  seem  to 
belong,  this  must  be  considered  as  the  first 
appearance  of  a tower  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. 

The  church  is  not  large,  measuring  externally 
(exclusively  of  apse  and  tower)  about  57  feet  in 


in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome  : but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  frequently  used. 

When,  in  the  year  a.d.  313,  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine had  published  the  edict  tolerating  the 
Christian  religion,  and  still  more  when,  in 
A.D.  324,  he  took  it  under  his  patronage,  a 
great  increase  in  the  erection  of  chtirches,  and 
in  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  edifices,  natu- 
rally ensued — the  emperor  himself  setting  the 
example  by  erecting  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere 
churches  of  great  magnificence. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  churches  of  the  basi- 
lican type  were  erected  before  the  period  of 
Constantine,  and  it  is  probable  that  sepulchral 
or  memorial  churches  of  circular  or  polygonal 
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plan,  and  oratories  or  ehapels  of  many  various 
forms,  may  have  been  also  built,  but  it  is  not 
until  the  4th  century  that  we  have  examples  of 
all  three  of  these  classes,  the  date  and  character 
of  which  are  well  ascertained.  Typical  forms 
for  the  two  first  classes  were  established  in  the 
great  buildings  erected  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, and  have  influenced  the  construction  of 
churches  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  basilican,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  the 
dromical  plan,  continued,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  to  be  in  use  in  the  West  (though 
with  certain  modifications)  until  after  the  period 
embraced  by  this  work,  and  in  Rome  until  after 
the  year  1000. 

It  was  almost  equally  prevalent  in  the  East 
until  the  genius  of  the  architect  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  had  evolved  from  the  other  ty- 
pical form,  viz.  that  of  the  memorial  church,  a 
new  combination  so  striking  and  impressive  as  to 
have  permanently  influenced  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  Asia  and  of  the  east  of  Europe  in 
favour  of  a modification  of  the  memorial  type ; 
while  in  the  West,  churches  the  plans  of  which 
are  thence  derived,  continue  to  be,  as  they  had 
been  before,  exceptional ; such  are  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna  and  S.  Lorenzo  at  Milan. 

In  the  earlier  period  the  choice  of  form  would 
seem  to  have  been  guided  by  the  intention  most 
strongly  present  to  the  founder.  Where  special 
intention  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  a 
martyr  existed,  the  circular  form  was  chosen, 
but  where  this  was  not  the  leading  thought,  the 
basilican ; the  latter  lending  itself  better  to  the 
celebration  of  divine  services  with  a large  at- 
tendance of  worshippers.  In  several  instances 
a basilican  and  a memorial  church  were  placed 
in  close  proximity,  as  at  Jerusalem  by  Constan- 
tine, Kalat  Sema’an  in  Central  Syria,  at  Nola  by 
Paulinus,  at  Constantinople  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Sergius  and  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
several  others,  the  circular  or  poljjgonal  church 
being  in  almost  all  these  cases  dedicated  in 
honour  of  a martyr. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  when  describing 
the  churches  erected  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine to  that  of  Justinian  to  divide  them  according 
to  the  threefold  division  mentioned  above,  viz., 
into:  1st,  basilican;  2nd,  memorial  or  sepul- 
chral churches  ; and  3rd,  oratories  (which  are 
treated  of  under  the  head  chapel),  without 
paying  much  regard  to  the  countiy  in  which 
the  examples  are  found.  During  this  period,  in 
fact,  so  much  unity,  as  well  of  ritual  and  prac- 
tice in  religious  matters  as  of  style  and  feeling 
in  art,  prevailed  throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  the  differences  between  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  its  various  provinces  are  chiefly 
differences  of  detail. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  which  follows, 
viz.,  that  from  Justinian  to  Charles  the  Great, 
the  great  development  of  the  Byzantine  style 
took  place,  and  the  architecture  of  the  East  is 
thenceforward  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
West.  Soon  afterwards  the  fragments  into  which 
the  empire  had  divided  were  formed  into  new 
nations,  most  of  whom  developed  something  of 
new  plan  or  new  style  in  their  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
treat  of  the  architectural  history  of  most  of 
these  nations  separately.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  divided  into  the  following  sec- 


tions : — 1,  The  western  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Eastern  Empire;  2,  Armenia  and  the  "ad- 
jacent provinces  ; 3,  Italy  ; 4,  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  ; 5,  Spain;  6,  Ireland;  7,  Scot- 
land ; 8,  England. 

III.  I he  Period  from  Constantine  to  Justinian. 
— It  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  (v. 
Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chre't.  art.  Basilique), 
that  the  crypts  or  chapels  of  the  catacombs 
near  Rome  have  served  as  models  for  the  pri- 
mitive Christian  churches,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  churches  of  the  basilican  type  are 
meant.  This  opinion  would,  however,  appear  to 
rest  on  no  sufficient  foundation,  for  the  so-called 
chapels  are  in  general  either  a series  of  two, 
three,  or  even  five,  chambers,  usually  not  more 
than  6 or  7 feet  square,  connected  by  doorways, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  “ chiesa  principale  ” of 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  (v.  Marchi,  tav.  xxxv. 
xxxvi.  xxxvii.),  or  hexagonal,  polygonal,  or  ob- 
long excavations,  without  apse  or  any  of  the 
usual  features  of  a church,  such  as  the  crypt 
discovered  by  Bosio  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Via 
Salaria  Nuova,  but  not  now  accessible,  which  has 
been  held  to  have  been  a church  (v.  Marchi,  tav. 
xxxii.).  In  this  an  octagon  of  about  23  feet  in 
diameter  is  connected  by  a doorway  about  4 feet 
wide,  with  an  oblong  chamber  about  12  feet 
wide  by  32  long.  [Catacombs.] 

The  so-called  basilica  of  St.  Hermes,  in  a ceme- 
tery near  the  Via  Salaria  Vecchia,  of  an  oblong 
form,  terminating  in  an  apse,  was,  no  doubt, 
reduced  into  its  present  form  by  Pope  Hadrian  I., 
as  the  Lib.  Pontif.  tells  us  of  that  pope  that  he 
“ basilicam  coemeterii  sanctorum  martyrum  Her- 
metis,  etc.,  mirae  magnitudinis  innovavit.” 

No  church  of  the  period  of  Constantine  has 
come  down  to  modern  times  in  a complete  state, 
but  fortunately  a contemporary  writer  (Eusebius) 
has  left  us  such  detailed  accounts,  that,  with  the 
assistance  which  we  can  obtain  from  existing 
remains,  we  can  form  a very  complete  picture  of 
a church  of  that  period. 

The  earliest  church  of  the  building  of  which 
we  have  a distinct  account  is  that  which  Pau- 
linus built  in  Tyre  between  A.D.  313  and  a.d. 
322.  Eusebius  (Peel.  Hist.  bk.  x.  iv.  s.  37)  states 
that  the  bishop  surrounded  the  site  of  the 
church  with  a wall  of  enclosure ; this  wall, 
according  to  Dr.  Thomson  (The  Land  and  the 
Book , p.  189,  c.  xiii.)  can  still  be  traced,  and 
measures  222  feet  in  length,  by  129  in  breadth. 
In  the  east  side  of  this  wall  of  inclosure  he  made 
a large  and  lofty  portico  (Trp6irvXov),  through 
which  a quadrangular  atrium  ( aXQpiov ) was 
entered;  this  was  surrounded  by  ranges  of 
columns,  the  spaces  between  which  were  filled  by 
net-like  railings  of  wood.  In  the  centre  of  the 
open  space  was  a fountain,  at  which  those  about 
to  enter  the  church  purified  themselves. 

The  church  itself  was  entered  through  interior 
porticoes  (to7s  irSorara)  irpoirvXois'),  perhaps  a 
narthex,  but  whether  or  not  distinct  from  the 
portico  which  bounded  the  atrium  on  that  side 
does  not  appear.  Three  doorways  led  into  the 
nave  ; the  central  of  these  was  by  far  the  largest, 
and  had  doors  covered  with  bronze  reliefs ; other 
doorways  gave  entrance  to  the  side  aisles.  Above 
these  aisles  were  galleries  well  lighted  (doubtless 
by  external  windows),  and  looking  upon  the  nave  ; 
these  were  adorned  with  beautiful  work  in  wood. 
The  passage  is  rather  obscure,  and  has  been 
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variously  translated:  the  above  is  the  sense 
ot'  Bunsen’s  paraphrase  (Basil  i':en  dcs  Christ. 
Boms,  s.  31).  Hiibsch  (Alt.  Christ.  Kirchen,  s. 
75)  thinks  that  the  word  clofioXas  (entrances) 
stands  for  windows,  and  that  the  woodwork  was 
in  them.  It.  seems,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  d(T$o\ai  were  the  opeuings  from  the  gal- 
leries into  the  nave,  and  the  woodwork  the 
railings  or  balustrades  which  protected  then- 
fronts. 

The  nave  or  central  portion  (f$a<ri\eios  oJkos ) 
was  constructed  of  still  richer  material  than  the 
rest,  and  the  roof  of  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Dr. 
Thomson  states  that  the  remains  of  five  granite 
columns  may  still  be  seen,  and  that  “the  height 
to  the  dome  was  80  feet,  as  appears  by  the 
remains  of  an  arch.”  Nothing  which  Eusebius 
says  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  covered 
by  a dome,  and  the  arch  was  probably  the  so- 
called  triumphal  arch  through  which,  as  at 
St.  Paolo  f.  1.  m.  at  Rome,  and  many  other 
basilican  churches,  a space  in  front  of  the  apse 
somewhat  like  a transept  was  entered.  Hiibsch 
has  made  a conjectural  restoration  of  the  church 
thus  arranged. 

The  building,  having  been  in  such  manner 
completed,  Paulinus,  we  are  told,  provided  it 
with  thrones  (dporois)  in  the  highest  places  for 
the  honour  of  the  presidents  (irpoeSpcov),  and 
with  benches,  or  seats  (0 adpots),  according  to 
fitness,  and,  placing  the  most  holy  altar  (ayiov 
ay  lav  Qvoiaffrripiov)  in  the  midst,  surrounded 
the  whole  with  wooden  net-like  railings  of  most 
skilful  work,  so  that  the  enclosed  space  might 
be  inaccessible  to  the  crowd.  The  pavement,  he 
adds,  was  adorned  with  marble  decoration  of 
every  kind. 

Then  on  the  outside  he  constructed  very  large 
external  buildings  (e|e8pat)  and  halls  (ohcoi), 
which  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  church 
(t b fia(TL\ziov'),  and  connected  with  it  by  en- 
trances in  the  hall  lying  between  (ra7s  « rl  t bv 
Utaov  oikov  slofioXa'is').  These  halls,  we  are 
told,  were  destined  for  those  who  still  required 
the  purification  and  sprinkling  of  water  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  a.d.  333  Constantine  caused  a basilica  to 
be  erected  at  Jerusalem  near  the  site  of  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  which  was  either  included 
in  this  building  or  in  a circular  or  octagonal  ad- 
jacent structure,  the  basilica  being  called  4kkX  17- 
<ria  'S.airripos — church  of  the  Saviour.  What 
the  plan  and  situation  of  these  buildings  were, 
and  whether  anything  now  existing  be  the 
remains  of  these  buildings,  are  questions  full  of 
difficulty  and  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  (v.  Fergusson,  De  Vogue,  Eglises  de 
la  Terre-Sainte ). 

To  discuss  the  various  theories  and  the  argu- 
ments bn  which  they  are  founded  would  occupy 
far  too  much  space.  Eusebius  unfortunately  has 
written  of  the  subject  in  a somewhat  rhetorical 
manner,  so  that  the  plan  of  the  structure  cannot 
be  dearly  made  out,  but  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars may  be  gathered  from  his  account  of 
the  basilica. 

It  had  (Life  of  Constantine  the  Great , lib.  iii.)' 
double  porticoes  or,  as  we  should  say,  aisles 
(d'tTTcoy  errocov),  or  rows  of  piers  with  colon- 
nades (irapdcrraSes')  in  two  stories  above  and 
below  or  on  the  ground,  which  stretched  through- 
out the  whole  extent  (p^Kci)  of  the  temple. 
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By  Karayelwv  we  should  perhaps  understand  not 
subterranean  but  on  a level  with  the  ground,  the 
“ avdyeiai”  corresponding  with  the  triforium  of 
a mediaeval  church.  Recent  investigations  have 
shewn  that  extensive  subterranean  galleries 
exist  on  a part  of  the  site  (according  to  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  views)  of  this  church,  but  their 
character  and  date  has  as  yet  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  The  inner  rows  were  of 
highly  decorated  piers,  the  exterior  of  enormous 
columns  (iii.  c.  37).  If  we  understand  as  Bunsen 
(Die  Basiliken  Boms,  s.  33)  does,  that  the  rows 
stretched  across  the  front  as  well  as  along  the 
sides,  we  may  perhaps  understand  by  interior  (at 
8e  eicco  ruv  e/mirpoaOev')  those  which  ran 
lengthwise,  and  by  the  exterior  (al  4r rl  irpoauirov 
too  oIkov ) those  which  ran  across  the  front. 

The  three  doors  by  which  it  was  entered 
looked  to  the  east.  Opposite  to  these  doors  was 
the  hemispherical  head  region  (n«pdXaiov  too 
navTbs  rguatpaipiov}  of  the  whole ; *.  e.  the 
apse.  This  was  decorated  with  twelve  columns, 
on  which  were  as  many  large  silver  vessels. 
The  walls  were  built  of  hewn  stone  in  regular 
courses,  and  covered  internally  with  slabs  of 
variegated  marble.  The  roofs  were  of  wood 
richly  cax-ved  and  gilt,  and  covered  externally 
with  lead  (c.  36). 

Before  the  entrances  was  an  atrium.  There 
was  a first  court  with  porticoes,  before  which 
were  the  entrances  of  the  court  ; then  on  the 
middle  of  the  market-place  the  propylaea  or 
outer  gateways,  whose  magnificence  astonished 
all  who  saw  them.  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  that 
the  so-called  golden  gateway  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Haram  enclosure,  is  one  of  these  propylaea. 

Another  building  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  church 
at  Bethlehem,  has  strong  claims  to  be  considered 
as  the  work  of  this  period  (v.  De  Vogue,  Eglisss 
de  la  Terre-Sainte , p.  46).  It  has  an  oblong 
atrium,  a vestibule  divided  into  three  portions, 
the  central  of  which  alone  opens  into  the-church, 
double  aisles  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  atrium  the 
transverse-triftpsal  arrangement — i.  e.  one  apse 
at  the  end  of  the  building,  and  two  others,  one 
at  each  end  of  a transept-like  space  ; beneath  the 
centre  of  this  space  is  the  crypt  of  the  Nativity. 

As  to  the  churches  built  in  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  much  uncertainty  exists : 
the  Liber  Pontificalis  attributes  to  him  the 
erection  (in  several  cases  at  the  request  ot 
Sylvester,  then  bishop  of  Rome)  of  seven  churches 
in  that  city,  and  describes  at  much  length  the 
ornaments  and  vessels  of  precious  metals  with 
which  they  were  decorated.  As,  however,  these 
accounts  are  for  the  most  part  not  confirmed  by 
other  authorities,  and  contain  many  matters  of 
an  improbable  character,  they  are  not  generally 
accepted  as  trustworthy.  That  the  churches  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  of  St.  Peter,  Sta.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  and  Sta.  Costanza,  were  erected  or 
converted  into  churches  at  this  time  is  however 
universally  admitted.  Of  the  first  nothing  of 
the  period  of  Constantine  is  now  visible  and  no 
distinct  account  of  its  size  or  plan  has  come  down 
to  us.  Of  St.  Peter’s,  though  it  no  longer 
exists,  we  have  a full  account  and  careful  draw- 
ings and  plans.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  that  it  was  of  the  same  type  as 
the  churches  which  Eusebius  describes,  a five- 
aisled  basilica  ending  in  an  apse,  before  the  front 
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of  which  was  an  atrium.  It  was  a church  of 
very  large  size,  being  380  feet  long  by  212  wide, 
and  covering  above  80,000  English  square  feet ; 
as  much,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks,  as  any 
mediaeval  cathedral  except  those  of  Milan  and 
Seville.  The  ti’ansept,  it  will  be  seen,  extends 
beyond  the  width  of  the  nave.  The  interior 
range  of  columns  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
uniform  dimensions  and  to  have  supported  a 
horizontal  entablature,  the  exterior  range  carried 
arches.  Over  the  entablature  was  a lofty  space 
erf  wall  in  later  times  divided  into  two  layers  of 
panels,  each  containing  a picture,  and  above  these 
were  clerestory  windows  of  great  size,  one  over 
each  intercolumniation.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  prolongations  of  the  transept  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  nave  are  part  of  the  original  plans 
for  Pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  498-514)  is  said  in 
the  Lib.  Pontif.  to  have  built  two  cubicula,  or 
cratoria,  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 


five  arched  openings,  of  which  that  in  the  centre 
is  the  largest.  These  have  been  supposed  by 
Kugler  ( Gesch . der  Baukunst,  i.  376)  to  have 
been  originally  windows ; they  are  now  built  up, 
but  it  may  be  seen  that  the  masses  of  wall  which 
separate  them  were  covered  with  thin  plates  of 
marble  of  two  or  more  colours  arranged  in 
patterns.  Above  these  openings  are  a like  num- 
ber of  immense  windows  measuring,  according  to 
Ciampini  ( Vet.  Mon.  i.  75),  about  28  feet  high 
by  14  feet  6 inches  wide. 

The  church  of  Sta.  Pudenziana  at  Rome  has 
also  been  assigned,  with  much  apparent  proba- 
bility, to  the  earlier  half  of  this  century  ; it  has 
been  greatly  modernized,  but  retains  in  the  apse 
the  finest  early  Christian  mosaic  in  Rome  (en- 
graved in  Gaily  Knight’s  Italian  Churches , vol.  i. 
pi.  23).  This  mosaic  is  assigned  by  most  com- 
petent judges  to  the  4th  century. 

The  other  church  at  Rome  which  has  been 
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St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  “ Confession  ” was 
a very  small  vault  under  the  altar,  and  it  is  not 
quito  clear  that  any  vault  at  all  was  part  of  the 
original  construction. 

The  basilica  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme 
deserves  notice  as  an  instance  of  the  alteration 
of  a hall  or  civil  basilica  into  a church.  It 
formed  part  of  the  palace  known  as  the  Ses- 
sorium.  When  converted  into  a church  a very 
large  apse  was  added  at  the  east  end ; this 
apse  is  enclosed  by  chapels,  of  which  that  on  the 
south-east  is  covered  by  a cupola  and  is  believed 
to  be  original,  that  on  the  north-east  is  of  a later 
date.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a chapel 
similar  to  that  'on  the  other  side  originally 
occupied  the  site.  This  is  the  only  instance  in 
Rome  of  this  system  of  enclosing  the  apse,  one 
which,  as  has  been  said,  was  common  in  Africa 
and  in  parts  of  the  East. 

The  lateral  walls  of  Sta.  Croce  are  pierced  by 


mentioned  as  of  the  Constantinian  period,  Sta 
Costanza,  will  be  described  when  circular  and 
polygonal  churches  are  spoken  of. 

Other  churches  of  the  basilican  type  were 
constructed  by  order  of  Constantine,  as  the 
original  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
that  of  the  Apostles  and  others  at  the  same  place, 
but  all  these  have  been  destroyed  or  rebuilt. 

• Towards  the  end  of  this  century  (a.d.  386) 
the  great  church  of  Sh.  Paul,  beyond  the  walls 
(fuor  le  mura)  at  Rome,  was  commenced  and, 
until  the  fire  of  1822,  remained  far  less  altered 
than  any  other  building  of  the  period  in  or  near 
that  city.  It  resembled  St.  Peter’s  in  size  and 
in  design,  with  the  exceptions  that  the  transept 
was  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  that  the 
columns  of  the  nave  supported  arches  instead  of 
architraves.  It  was  lighted  by  (according  to 
Ciampini)  120  windows,  each  29  feet  high  by 
14  feet  6 inches  wide. 
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The  church  of  S.  Sic  fa  no  in  Via  Latina,  built 
by  Pope  Leo  I.  (a.d.  440-461),  had  fallen  into 
ruin  and  the  remains  become  covered  with  earth. 
They  were  discovered  in  the  year  1858,  and  pre- 
sent some  points  of  interest.  There  is  a double 
vestibule  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  a 
remarkable  arrangement  in  front  of  the  altar 
apparently  arising  from  a wish  to  preserve  a small 
oratory  already  existing  on  the  spot,  but  what  is 
still  more  interesting  is  that  the  plan  of  the 
“chorus  cantorum”  and  enclosure  of  the  altar  can 
be  traced,  portions  of  the  walls  forming  these 
enclosures  existing;  they  were  worked  in  stucco 
and  painted.  As  this  work  has  quite  the  cha- 
racter of  the  5th  century  these  are  probably  the 
earliest  remains  of  the  kind  which  have  been 
noticed,  if  we  except  those  on  the  basilica  at 
D’Jemilah  in  Algeria,  mentioned  above.  The 
pavement  of  large  slabs  of  marble  is  also  no 
doubt  original. 

The  church  of  St.  John  Studios  at  Constanti- 


Several  churches  in  Central  Syria  are  described 
by  Count  de  Vogiie'  as  belonging  tothis  period. 

The  other  principal  type  of  church  is,  as  has 
! been  said,  the  sepulchral  or  memorial,  in  the 
j earlier  examples  usually  circular  in  plan,  in 
later  not  unfrequent ly  polygonal.  The  models 
I from  which  such  buildings  were  originally  deve- 
loped were  doubtless  the  sepulchres  of  a circular 
form,  many  of  which  were  erected  at  Rome  at 
the  close  of  the  Republican  period  and  under  the 
emperors.  These  structures  were  originally 
nearly  solid,  containing  only  small  chambers; 
i such  are  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  the 
tomb  of  Hadrian  now  enclosed  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  In  later  examples,  as  in  that  of  the 
Tossian  family,  and  that  of  the  Empress  Helena 
(now  commonly  called  Torre  Pignatarra),  the 
upper  story  is  occupied  by  a chamber,  taking  up 
as  much  of  the  diameter  as  the  necessity  of 
j making  the  wall  strong  enough  to  sustain  a 
J dome  permitted.  This  chamber  in  some  cases, 
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nople,  built  A.D.  463,  now  a mosque  known  as 
Imrachor-Dschamissi,  shows  that  as  regards  plan 
and  design  there  was  in  the  5th  century  little 
difference  between  a basilican  church  in  Rome 
and  in  Constantinople.  This  building  has  been 
well  illustrated  by  Salzenberg  ( Alt-Christliche 
Baudenhmale  von  Constant inopel),  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  his  plates  that  it  consists  of  a portico 
or  narthex,  a nave  and  aisles  divided  by  columns, 
carrying  a horizontal  architrave,  and  on  this- 
another  colonnade  supporting  arches,  so  as  to 
furnish  spacious  galleries  over  the  aisles,  and  an 
apse  semi-circular  within,  semi-hexagonal  with- 
out.. The  proportion  of  width  to  length  • is 
greater  than  is  usual  in  the  basilican  churches  of 
Rome,  perhaps  an  early  indication  of  that  pre- 
ference for  plans  approaching  to  a square  which 
Byzantine  architecture  afterwards  so  strongly 
manifests.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is, 
however,  the  great  size  of  the  galleries,  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  used  as  a gynecaeum. 


as  in  that  of  the  Torre  Pignatarra,  was  well 
lighted  by  large  windows.  From  such  a build- 
ing to  the  church  of  Sta.  Costanza  the  progress 
is  easy,  the  external  peristyle,  as  in  Hadrian’s 
tomb,  was  retained,  and  another  was  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  on  which  the  dome 
was  supported.  Some  approach  to  a cruciform 
plan  it  will  be  seen  was  produced  by  grouping 
the  twenty-four  coupled  columns  which  carry 
the  dome  in  groups  of  six,  and  leaving  a wider 
space  between  each  group  than  between  each 
pair  of  columns.  A niche  in  the  aisle  wall 
corresponds  to  each  inter-columniation,  those 
corresponding  to  the  wider  intervals  being  of 
| larger  size  than  the  others.  In  these  larger 
j niches  sarcophagi  were  placed ; one  of  porphyry 
now  in  the  Museum  at  the  Vatican,  was  removed 
from  the  niche  opposite  to  the  door.  The 
external  peristyle  has  been  entirely  destroyed. 
This  building  has  been  called  a baptistery,  but 
there  is  no  trace  nor  record  of  the  existence  of 
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a piscina  or  font.  The  probability  would  appeal 
to  be  that  it  was  erected  as  a mausoleum  for  the 
Constantinian  family.  This  building  is  about 
100  feet  in  diameter,  the  dome  being  about  40. 

If  we  admit  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  that  the 
‘ Kubbet-es-Sakhra,’  or  ‘ Dome  of  the  Rock,’  is  the 
building  erected  by  order  of  Constantine  over 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  it  must  be  classed 
among  memorial  churches.  This  appropriation 
of  the  building  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  the  question  can  scarcely  be  satis- 
factorily decided.  Whoever  compares  the  en- 
gravings of  the  capitals  in  the  church  at  Beth- 
lehem, given  by  Count  de  Vogue'  ( Eglises  de  la 
Terre  Sainte,  p.  52)  with  that  of  the  capitals  in 
the  ‘Dome  of  the  Rock’  (The  Holy  Sepulchre, 
by  James  Fergusson,  p.  68),  must  see  that  both 
are  of  one  closely  similar  design  and  probably 
of  the  same  date,  which  there  can,  be  little 
doubt  is  the  earlier  part  of  the  4th  century. 
The  ‘ Dome  of  the  Rock  ’ is  an  octagon  155  feet  in 
diameter,  with  two  aisles  and  a central  dome, 
this  is  supported  by  four  great  piers,  between 
each  of  which  are  three  pillars  supporting  arches 
springing  direct  from  their  capitals ; the  space 
between  these  and  the  external  wall  is  divided 
into  two  aisles  by  a screen  of  eight  piers  and 


sixteen  pillars — two  pillars  intervening  between 
each  pier.  On  the  capitals  of  these  pillars  rest 
blocks  which  carry  a frieze  and  cornice ; these 
last  carry  arches  above  which  was  a second  cor- 
nice. The  whole  building  has  undergone  much 
alteration,  and  these  capitals  and  friezes  appear 
to  be  the  best  preserved  portions  of  the  original 
design. 

It  seems  clear  that  one  of  two  hypotheses 
must  be  held ; either  that  the  existing  remains 
are  those  of  a building  of  the  period  of  Con- 
stantine, erected  on  the  spot  and  still  retaining 
their  original  architectural  arrangement,  or  that 
portions  of  such  a building  have  been  removed 
from  another  site,  and  re-erected  where  we  now 
find  them. 

Eusebius  (De  Vita  Constant,  iii.  50)  tells  us 
of  another  octagonal  church  erected  by  order  of 
Constantine,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains. 
This  was  at  Antioch ; Eusebius  describes  it  as 
of  wonderful  height,  and  surrounded  by  many 
chambers  (o’Ikols)  and  exedrae  (e’|e5 pals'),  which 
it  would  appear  were  entered  from  the  galleries 
(x^op-rjixarcov)  which  both  above  and  below  ground 
encircled  the  church. 

A church  was  also  built  by  Constantine  at 
Constantinople  (Eusebius,  Vita  Constant,  iv.  58, 
59)  as  a memorial  church  oB  the  Apostles  (pap- 
rvpiov  e? rl  fJ.v-fjfj.ri  tuv  aiTocTTO Xcav'),  and  at  the 


same  time  as  a place  for  his  own  burial.  This 
building  was  destroyed  by  Justinian,  and  its 
precise  form  is  unknown  ; but  that  it  was  in 
some  manner  cruciform  appears  from  the  dis- 
tich of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  in  the  poem  of 
the  dream  of  Anastasius  : — 

2 vv  rot?  (tat  peya\av\ov  eSo s Xpurroio  paOr/ruiv 
IIAevpais  (TTavpOTVTrois  t erpa\a  rep.v6fi.evov. 

It  would  seem  that  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  atrium,  surrounded  by  porticoes.  Bunsen 
(Die  Basiliken  des  Christl.  Boms,  s.  36)  thinks 
that  in  this  edifice  we  may  discern  the  germ  of 
the  Byzantine  type  of  church. 

It  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  distinguish 
between  a sepulchral  chapel  or  tomb  and  a me- 
morial church ; the  one  class  in  fact  runs  into 
the  other,  the  distinction  between  them  depend- 
ing upon  the  object  which  the  builder  had  in 
view ; when  he  constructed  a large  edifice  m 
which  services  were  to  be  frequently  held,  still 
more  if  this  building  was  intended  to  be  the 
cathedral  church  of  a bishop  or  the  church  of  a 
district,  the  structure  must  be  considered  as  a 
church,  although  it  was  also  constructed  in  order 
to  honour  a martyr  and  to  protect  his  tomb  ; 
when  on  the  other  hand  it  was  of  small  size,  and 
its  primary  object  was  to  contain  the  tomb  or 
tombs  either  of  the  builder  or  of  some  saint,  it 
must  be  considered  as  only  a sepulchral  chapel 
although  containing  an  altar,  and  although  ser- 
vices were  occasionally  celebrated  within  it. 

Several  remarkable  buildings  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury belong  to  the  first  class.  One  of  these  is 
the  church  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica,  which 
consists  of  a circular 
nave  79  feet  in  dia- 
meter, covered  by  a 
dome,  a ohancel,  and 
an  apse  ; the  walls  of 
the  nave  are  20  feet 
thick,  and  in  them 
are  eight  great  re- 
cesses, two  of  which 
serve  as  entrances 
and  one  as  a sort 
of  vestibule  to  the 
chancel,  the  roof  is 
covered  with  a mag- 
nificent series  of  mo- 
saics. The  cathedral 
at  Bosrah,  in  the  Haouran,  the  date  of  which 
is  ascertained  to  be  a.d.  512,  has  a plan  with 
several  points  of  similarity  to  that. of  St.  George, 
particularly  as  regards  the  chancel. 

In  Italy  some  circular  churches  were  con- 
structed to  carry,  not  domes,  but  wooden  roofs ; 
of  these  the  most  remarkable  example  is  St. 
Stefano  Rotondo,  at  Rome,  built  between  A.D. 
467  and  A.D.  483.  This  church  had  originally 
two  aisles  and  is  of  very  large  size,  having  a 
diameter  of  about  210  feet. 

The  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Milan,  once  the 
cathedral  of  the  city,  is  very  remarkable,  as 
shewing  an  attempt  to  combine  the  circular 
with  the  square  plan.  Its  real  date  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  it  is  probably  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  5th  century.  The  main  building  has 
lost  all  original  character  through  repairs,  but 
according  to  Hiibsch  the  original  walls  exist  to 
a height  of  nearly  40  feet,  and  the  ground  plan 
may  therefore  be  accepted  as  original. 
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It,  will  be  observed  that  chapels  are  annexed 
to  the  church  on  the  north,  south,  and  east ; 
that  on  the  north  is  supposed  by  Hiibsch  to  have 
been  a vestibule,  that  now  called  St.  Aquilino 
on  the  south  is  thought  to  have  been  constructed 
as  a baptistery,  that  on  the  east  in  all  proba- 
bility was  constructed  to  serve  as  a sepulchral 
chapel,  a purpose  to  which,  whether  it  was 
originally  destined  or  not,  the  chapel  of  St.  Aqui- 
lino was  also  applied  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century,  if  the  sarcophagus  said  to 
have  contained  the  body  of  Ataulphus  (ob.  a.d. 
415)  really  did  so,  and  if  this  was  its  original 
place  of- deposit. 

Hiibsch,  however,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
founded  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the  brick- 
work, that  the  chapels  are  later  in  date  than 
the  main  church. 

In  this  instance  we  have  the  two  classes,  the 
memorial  church  and  the  sepulchral  chapel,  in 
juxtaposition.  A few  instances  of  the  latter 
class  remain  to  be  mentioned,  and  firstly  the 
two  large  circular  edifices  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  one  of  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 


and  the  other  having  been  the  sepulchre  of 
Honorius,  or  at  least  of  his  two  wives  ( Besch . 
der  Stadt  Horn .,  II.  i.  95),  was  afterwards  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Petronilla. 

The  building  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  is 
attributed  to  Pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  498-514) 
on  the  authority  of  the  Lib.  Pontif.,  but  the 
position  and  connexion  of  the  buildings  was  such 
that  it  seems  probable  that  both  were  built  at 
the  same  time,  which  was  apparently  that  of 
the  Emperor  Honorius.  According  to  the  plans 
which  have  come  down  to  us  they  had  no  apses, 
but  seven  square-ended  recesses  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls.  They  were  of  large  size,  about 
100  feet  in  diameter. 

A still  existing  building  of  the  same  class  is 
the  chapel  at  Ravenna,  built  by  the  Empress 
Galla  Placidia  (ob.  450),  which,  though  more  pro- 
perly a sepulchral  chapel  than  a church,  cannot 
be  wholly  passed  over  here.  It  is  in  plan  a Latin 
ci*oss  without  an  apse : from  the  intersection  of 
the  arms  rises  a tower  enclosing  a small  dome. 
This  example  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  the  ear- 
liest Known  instance  of  this  plan  which  after- 


wards came  to  be  so  extensively  used  m Western 
Europe.  Recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
the  chapel  was  originally  entered  by  a portico, 
which  was  in  connexion  with  the  atrium  or 
narthex  of  the  adjacent  church  of  Sta.  Croce. 
(I)e  Rossi,  Bull,  di  Archeol.  Crist.  1886,  p.  78.) 

A further  account  of  sepulchral  chapels  will 
be  found  under  Chapel. 

Although  heathen  temples  were  in  consequence 
of  their  plans  little  suited  foi  adaptation  to 
Christian  worship,  they  were  occasionally  duriug 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  as 
well  as  in  later  times,  converted  to  this  purpose. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  early  examples  of 
this  transformation  is  that  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  at  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  where  the  ori- 
ginal building  was  enclosed  by  a wall  and  an 
apse  added  at  one  end,  the  cella  demolished,  the 
columns  of  the  posticum  removed  and  placed 
in  a line  with  the  lateral  columns,  and  a wall 
pierced  with  windows  was  x-aised  on  the  lateral 
colonnades  so  as  to  form  a clerestory.  A church 
was  thus  formed  of  large  size,  about  200  feet 
long  by  100  feet  wide.  Messrs.  Texier  and  Pullan 
( Byz . Arch.  p.  89)  believe  this  transformation 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  periods  of  Con- 
stantine and  of  Theodosius. 

The  period  of  Justinian  is  one  of  special  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  ai-chitec- 
ture.  From  this  time  the  basilican  plan  went, 
in  the  East,  almost  or  entirely  out  of  use,  and  a 
modification ‘of  the  plan  of  St.  Sophia  was  almost 
exclusively  adopted,  the  modified  plan  being  a 
quadx-angular  figui*e  approaching  a square  with 
a dome  covering  the  centre,  and  a large  internal 
porch  ox'  narthex  at  the  entrance.  This  plan, 
however-,  did  not  originate  with  the  architect  of 
St.  Sophia,  the  germ  of  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  domed  oratories  or  Kalybes  of  Syria ; 
from  such  a simple  dome — a building  like  the 
cathedral  of  Ezra,  in  which  the  dome  is  sux-- 
x'ounded  by  an  aisle,  and  an  apse  added — is 
readily  derived,  this  example  dates  from  a.d. 
510 ; and  if  to  such  a plan  a narthex  be  added, 
we  have  the  typical  Byzantine  plan,  as  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  at  Constanti- 
nople, built  under  Justinian,  but  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  St.  Sophia.  The  peculiar  featux-e  of 
the  latter  church  is  the  placing  of  the  dome  not 
upon  piers  and  arches  on  evei’y  side,  but  upon 
semi-domes  east  and  west,  by  which  means  a 
vast  space,  mox*e  than  200  feet  long  by  100  feet 
wide,  totally  unencumbered  by  piers  or  columns, 
was  obtained.  This  construction  has,  however-, 
never  been  copied  in  Christian  chux*ches,  but  it 
has  served  as  a model  for  the  mosques  of 
Constantinople. 

All  the  minuter  peculiarities  of  construction 
and  of  detail,  howevex-,  henceforward  prevail  in 
the  East,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  style, 
which  previously  was  in  use.  In  the  West, 
examples  of  Byzantine  character  continue  to  be 
very  rare.  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  is  pex’haps  the 
only  prominent  example,  until  a much  later 
period.  The  church  of  St.  Sophxa  is,  however, 
in  itself  a monument  of  sxxch  impox-tance  as  to 
requix-e  to  be  noticed  in  some  detail. 

It  is  a building  of  vex-y  considerable  dimen- 
sions, covei’ingabout  70,000  square  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  portions  of  the  atrium  (or  exo-narthex), 
the  baptistery,  and  other  annexed  buildings. 

From  the  exo-narthex,  the  principal  or  eso- 
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narthex,  205  feet  in  length  internally,  by  26  feet  with  ornaments  in  relief;  but  those  now  existing 
m,  breadth,  is  entered.  The  principal  mass  of  do  not  seem  to  be  of  the  period  of  Justinian, 
the  building  forms  nearly  a square  235  feet  north  j All  the  columns,  capitals,  &c.,  are  of  porphyry 
and  south,  by  250  feet  east  and  west,  with  an  or  marble.  The  floors  and  all  other  flat  spaces 
apse  projecting  on  the  east  side.  The  central  are  covered  with  marble  slabs  of  the  richest 
dome  is  107  feet  in  diameter  by  46  feet  in  height,  coloui’s,  the  domes  and  curved  surfaces  with  gold 
and  rises  180  feet  from  the  floor.  The  semi-  grounded  mosaics. 

domes  are  of  the  same  diameter.  The  aisles  are  j Little  is  known  as  regards  the  precise  position 
spacious,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  exigencies  of  of  the  various  fixed  appliances  by  which  the 
the  constructional  arrangement,  are  so  divided  as  church  was  fitted  for  divine  worship.  The  altar 


to  form  rather  a series  of  chambers  than  con- 
tinuous galleries.  There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  but 
one  apse,  in  front  of  which  is  a shallow  chancel 
space,  covered  by  a barrel-vault.  On  the  upper 
floor  are  chambers  corresponding  with  those 
below,  which  furnished  places  for  women. 

The  windows  are  filled  with  slabs  of  marble, 
pierced  with  square  openings  filled  with  thick 
pieces  of  cast  glass.  When  the  windows  are  large 
they  are  divided  into  three  or  six  parts  by  co- 
lumns and  architraves.  The  doors  are  of  bronze, 


is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  chancel  space  or 
bema,  in  front  of  the  apse ; the  iconostasis  appears, 
according  to  Salzenberg,  to  have  been  placed  at  the 
western  end  of  the  bema,  and  to  have  been  about 
14  feet  high.  From  the  poem  of  Paul  the  Silen- 
tiary,  we  learn  that  it  was  of  silver,  had  three 
doors,  the  central  the  largest,  and  12  columns 
raised  on  a stylobate,  and  was  adoyned  with  fi- 
gures (probably  bust  figures)  of  our  Lord,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Prophets  and  Apostles,  in  discs  or 
j medallions.  Whether  these  figures  were  in  the 
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frieze,  as  Salzenberg  supposes,  or  between  the 
columns,  is  not  certain ; but,  as  the  Silentiary 
says  of  the  altar,  that  it  was  not  fit  that  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  should  look  on  it,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  they  filled  the  spaces  between 
the  columns,  making  a solid  iconostasis,  as  in 
modern  Greek  churches. 

The  altar  was  of  table  form,  supported  by 
columns,  and  of  gold,  decorated  with  precious 
stones ; over  it  was  a splendid  ciborium  of  silvei’, 
from  the  arches  of  which  hung  curtains  with 


I where  they  were  situated.  It  would  seem  pro- 
I bable  that  the  compartment  north  of  the  tema 
was  the  prothesis  and  that  south,  the  diacomcon. 

The  seat  for  the  emperor  was  on  the  south 
side,  and  near  the  diaconicon ; that  for  the  em- 
I press,  also  on  the  south  side,  but  in  one  of  the 
I central  divisions  of  the  triforium. 

The  circular  building  was  the  sacristy,  the 
I rcctaugular,  the  baptistery. 

The  same  emperor,  also,  built  a church  at 
I Constantinople — that  of  St.  Sergius,  now  called 


St.  Sophia,  Constantinople. 


figures  of  our  Lord,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
Paul,  and  others,  woven  in  silk  and  gold. 

The  circumference  of  the  apse  was  occupied  by 
the  synthronus  or  seats  for  the  patriarch  and 
bishops.  These  were  of  silver-gilt,  separated  by 
shafts,  probably  carrying  canopies. 

Paul  the  Silentiary  says  nothing  as  to  the 
chorus  or  place  for  the  readers  and  singers,  ex- 
cept that  the  iconostasis  divided  the  portion  set 
apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  from 
that  of  the  “ many-tongued  multitude  ” (iroAv- 
yAcicrcroio  o/uiAou).  This  seems  to  show  that  the 
chorus  extended  from  the  iconostasis  to  the  ambo, 
which  the  same  authority  states  to  have  stood 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  but  rather 
towards  the  east.  This  space  may,  however, 
have  been  divided  into  two  parts  ; one,  the 
soleas,  to  the  east,  set  apart  for  the  priests, 
deacons,  and  sub-deacons ; the  other  for  the 
readers  and  singers.  The  soleas  is  said  by  Codi- 
nus  to  have  been  originally  of  onyx,  but  made 
by  Justinian  of  gold  (xpucra).  In  the  same  pas- 
sage it  is  said  that  the  ambo  was  made  of  gold. 
We  should  no  doubt  understand  in  both  cases 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that 
much  gilding  was  employed  as  a decoration.  In 
the  case  of  the  soleas  the  gilding  may  probably 
have  been  applied  to  the  seats  or  stalls  for 
the  priests. 

It  would  appear  from  the  measurement  given 
by  Evagrius  {Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxi.)  that 
the  holy  conch  ( ayia  K6yxv ) commenced  at  the 
western  end  of  the  eastern  semi-dome,  possibly 
therefore  the  line  of  division  between  the  en- 
closures for  the  superior  and  inferior  clerics  ran 
at  this  point,  the  chorus  for  the  readers  and 
singers,  extending  thence  to  the  ambo. 

Two  compartments,  known  as  the  prothesis 
and  diaconicon,  are  mentioned  by  Byzantine 
writers,  but  it  has  been  a matter  of  dispute 


Kutchuk  Agia  Sophia  (Little  St.  Sophia)— which 
evidently  suggested  the  plan  which  eventually 
became  the  normal  one  of  all  Byzantine  churches. 
In  this  the  peculiar  form  of  capitals  and  treat- 
ment of  foliage,  which  are  characteristic  of 
Byzantine  art,  are  fully  shown. 

The  church  of  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  built 
between  526  and  547,  is,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  has 


St.  Vitale,  Ravenna. 


remarked,  so  far  as  the  an-angement  of  the  dome, 
of  the  galleries,  and  of  the  pillars  which  support 
them,  almost  identical  with  St.  Sergius.  But 
S.  Vitale  has  a sort  of  clerestory  below  the 
dome,  which  is  i*aised  about  20  feet  higher.  The 
an’angement  of  the  aisles,  choii’,  and  exterior 
walls  differ,  it  will  be  seen,  very  much ; and  it 
would  seem  that  the  architect  had  studied 
the  building  at  Rome  known  as  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica.  S.  Vitale  is  thoroughly  By- 
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zantine  in  detail  , and,  in  spite  of  most  tasteless 
repairs  and  additions,  still  retains  much  that  is 
characteristic  and  interesting,  especially  in  the 
choir,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  lined  with  slabs 
of  precious  marbles,  and  the  upper  with  the 
well-known  mosaics. 


interior  apse  are  innovations  upon  the  original 
plan. 

Another  basilican  church  of  the  period  of 
Justinian  is  that  of  Dana,  between  Antioch  and 
Bir.  This,  likewise,  has  a single  apse,  but  the 
end  of  the  church  is  a straight  line,  oblong 


S.  Vitale,  Raveima. 


While,  however,  churches  with  domes  were 
constructed,  basilican  churches  were  also  built. 
In  connection  with  that  of  St.  Sergius  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  a basilican  church  dedicated  to 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  has  been  destroyed. 
The  church  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Catharine, 
on  Mount  Sinai,  which  still  exists,  is  basilican. 
It  has  never  as  yet  been  well  illustrated;  but  the 


apartments — no  doubt  to  serve  for  the  prothesis 
and  diaconicon — -being  placed  one  on  each  side. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  arch  of  the  apse  is  of 
the  horseshoe  form,  and  those  of  the  nave  are 
very  much  stilted.  The  capitals  are  Roman  in 
character. 

The  finest  example  of  a basilican  church  of 
this  period  is,  however,  that  of  S.  Apollinare  in 


8.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  Eavenna. 


detail  of  the  capitals  appears  to  be  more  Roman 
than  Byzantine.  It  is  a basilica  with  one  apse ; 
but  in  order  to  form  a chapel  for  the  supposed 
site  of  the  burning  bush,  an  interior  apse  has 
been  formed.  At  the  sides  are  four  chapels,  but 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  chapels  and  the 


Classe,  at  Ravenna,  dedicated  m 549.  Here  the 
eastern  ends  of  the  aisles  are  parted  off,  and  ter- 
minate in  apses,  of  which  arrangement  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  instance  of  which  the  date 
is  well  ascertained.  It  is  a church  of  very 
noble  proportions,  and  retains  the  decorations  of 
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the  apse  in  marble  and  mosaic,  in  a very  com- 
plete state.  The  capitals  are,  as  seems  to  be  usual 
in  the  basilican  churches  of  this  period,  more 
Roman  than  Byzantine  in  character.  Upon  the 
capital  rests  a block  or  dosseret,  ornamented 
with  a cross,  as  in  many  other  churches  of  the 
time. 

Attached  to  the  west  front  is 
a tall  circular  tower  of  seven 
stages,  which  is  probably  of 
the  same  age,  and  perhaps  the 
earliest  extant  example  of  a 
church  tower.  Though,  according 
to  Hiibsch  {Alt.  Christl.  Kirchen, 
p.  34),  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  standing  near  the  cathedral 
of  Ravenna  may  probably  date 
from  the  previous  century,  and 
parts  of  some  other  towers,  both 
at  Rome  and  at  Ravenna,  may 
belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
6th.  Attached  to  the  church  of 
S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  are  two 
small  round  towers,  which  have 
perhaps  never  been  carried  to 
their  full  intended  height. 

The  cathedral  of  Parenzo  in 
Istria,  built  circ.  A.D.  542,  is  too 
interesting  to  be  passed  over, 
particularly  as  it  has  undergone 
extremely  little  alteration,  and 
retains  the  atrium  before  the 
front,  and  the  baptistery  opening 
from  the  atrium  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  church — the  baptis- 
tery, unfortunately,  in  a semi- 
ruinous  state.  Here,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  aisles  have  apsidal  ends 
internally,  but  the  wall  is  flat 
externally.  The  apse  is  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  retaining  the  cathe- 
dra for  the  bishop  and  the  bench 
for  the  clergy,  in  apparently  an 
unaltered  state,  while  the  wall 
behind,  to  about  one  half  of  its 
height,  is  covered  with  an  ex- 
tremely rich  and  tasteful  decora- 


Constantinople,  or  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  may  be  thus  described. 

A stately  gateway  gave  admittance  to  a large 
court  (atrium)  surrounded  by  covered  colonnades, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a fountain  ora  vase 
(cantharus)  containing  water,  so  that  ablutions 
might  be  performed  before  the  church  was  an- 


tiou  in  opus  sectile,  the  patterns  being  com-,  tered.  On  one  side  of  this  atrium  and  entered 
posed  of  pieces  of  the  richest  marbles,  lapis  lazuli,  from  it  was  the  baptistery.  The  basilica  itself  wan 
and  mother-of-pearl.  Above  the  cathedra  is  a usually,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  site  per- 
cross  standing  on  a globe,  and  figures  of  dolphins,  mitted,  placed  on  the  western  side  of  the  atrium, 
tridents,  cornucopias,  and  burning  candles  are  so  that  the  rising  sun  shone  on  its  front.  This 
sparingly  introduced  among  the 
patterns  of  architectural  cha- 
racter. On  the  west  front,  and 
on  the  east  end  above  the  apse, 
are  remains  of  fresco  paintings 
of  an  early  date.  In  this  church, 
although  basilican  in  plan,  the 
capitals  are  Byzantine  in  cha- 
racter. 

To  this  account  of  individual 
churches  it  may  perhaps  be 
desirable  to  add,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a clearei  I front  was  pierced  by  three  or  five  doorways  ac- 
idea  of  what  a church  of  the  period  which  has  I cording  to  the  number  of  the  aisles,  and  in  that 
been  under  consideration  was,  an  attempt  to  ■ part  which  rose  above  the  colonnade  of  the 
reconstruct  in  imagination  such  a building  in  a i atrium,  windows  of  immense  size  admitted  light 
complete  state  with  its  fittings  and  decorations,  to  the  interior ; the  wall  between  and  above 
Existing  remains,  with  the  assistance  to  be  de-  these  windows  was  covered  sometimes,  in  parts, 
rived  from  the  writers  of  the  time,  allow  this  to  with  mosaic  of  glass  in  gold  and  colour,  but 
be  done  with  sufficient  assurance  of  accuracy,  usually  with  plates  of  richly  coloured  marbels 
A biisilican  church  of  the  first  class  in  Rome,  and  porphyx*ies  arranged  so  as  to  form  patterns; 
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sometimes,  however,  stucco  painted  was  the 
cheaper  substitute.  When  the  building  was,  as 
was  always  the  case  at  Rome,  of  brick,  the  same 
decoration,  by  means  of  marble  slabs  or  of  stucco, 
was,  if  not  actually  carried  out,  in  all  probability 
almost  always  projected  for  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  building.  In  only  one  case  at  Rome — that 
of  the  transept  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  built  a.d. 
442 — is  the  finish  of  the  brickwork  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to 
remain  uncovered. 

The  doors  were  of  bronze  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures in  relief,  and  frequently  gilt,  or  of  wood, 
often  richly  inlaid  or  carved.  Curtains  of  the 
richest  stuffs,  often  of  purple  or  scaidet,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  hung  at  the  doors,  to  ex- 
clude the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter 
while  the  doors  stood  open. 

In  the  interior  the  whole  floor  was  covered 
either  with  tesselated  pavements  or  with  slabs 
of  many-coloured  marbles  arranged  in  beautiful 
patterns.  The  aisles  were  separated  from  the 
nave  by  ranges  of  marble  columns  whose  capitals 
supported  either  arches  or  horizontal  architraves. 
The  great  width  of  the  nave,  in  a first-class  basi- 
lica frequently  more  than  80  feet,  and  the  forest 
of  columns  on  either  hand  (one  of  the  colonnades 
often  containing  24  or  more  columns)  when  there 
were  double  aisles,  produced  an  architectural 
effect  of  great  magnificence.  The  clerestory  wall 
was  pierced  by  numerous  immense  windows  with 
arched  heads,  one  of  which  was  over  each  inter- 
columniation.  These  windows  were  no  doubt 
divided  by  columns  or  pilasters  and  architraves, 
and  the  divisions  fitted  with  slabs  of  marble 
pierced  in  a variety  of  patterns — these  perfora- 
tions were  in  many  or  most  cases  fitted  with  talc, 
alabaster,  or  other  transparent  or  semi-trans- 
parent stones,  or  with  glass  either  plain  or 
coloured. 

The  roof  was  flat  and  of  wood,  where  magnifi- 
cence was  sought  it  was  richly  adorned  with  carv- 
ing and  gilt.  The  semi-dome  which  covered  the 
apse  was  covered  with  mosaic  pictures,  the  subject 
being  usually  Christ,  either  seated  or  standing, 
with  his  apostles  ranged  on  each  hand.  The 
earliest  existing  example  of  this  aiTangement  is 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Pudenziana  at  Rome,  which 
although  it  has  been  much  injured  and  largely 
repaired,  still  shows  so  much  goodness  of  style  that 
it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  a later  date  than 
the  4th  century.  Where  a transept  existed  it 
was  usually  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arch, 
the  face  of  which  fronting  the  nave  was  often 
also  covered  with  mosaics ; a colossal  bust  of  Christ 
was  often  the  central  object  of  the  picture,  being- 
placed  over  the  crown  of  the  arch,  while  on  either 
side  and  below  are  represented  the  seven  candle- 
sticks, the  symbols  of  the  evangelists,  and  the 
twenty-four  elders. 

Details  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fittings 
of  churches  will  be  found  under  the  respective 
heads ; it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the 
apse  was  furnished  with  a bench  following  its 
circumference  for  the  higher  clergy,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a raised  seat  (cathedra)  for  the 
bishop;  that  the  altar  was  usually  placed  on 
the  chord  of  the  apse  at  the  top  of  a flight  of 
steps,  and  parted  off  from  the  nave  by  railings 
(caneelli) ; below  it  was  often  a platform  or 
space  (soleas),  and  beyond  this  a quadrangular, 
usually  oblong,  enclosure  (chofus,  presbyteriuin  ; 


the  last  perhaps  improperly),  in  which  the  singers 
and  readers  were  stationed.  This  enclosure  was 
formed  by  railings  or  dwarf  walls,  and  connected 
with  these  was  the  ambo  or  reading  desk.  At 
Rome,  and  probably  elsewhere,  a space  on  either 
side  of  the  chorus  was  also  railed  in,  that  on  the 
right  being  called  ‘ senatorium,’  and  appropriated 
to  senators  or  other  men  of  rank,  that  on  the 
left,  called  1 matroneum,’  to  women  of  the  same 
degrees.  Where  a gallery,  or,  as  we  now  say,  a 
triforium  existed,  it  was  set  apart  for  women, 
but  this  an-angement  was  not  very  common  in 
the  West. 

Benches  or  other  seats  were  probably  provided 
in  the  chorus,  the  senatorium,  and  the  matro- 
neum,  but  the  rest  of  the  church  was  left  alto- 
gether open  and  free.  These  seats  were  either 
of  marble  or  of  carved  wood,  in  many  instances 
gilded,  the  railings  of  the  same  materials  or  of 
bronze.  Over  the  altar  was  a lofty  and  richly 
decorated  canopy  (ciborium),  from  the  arches  of 
which  hung  curtains  of  stuffs  of  the  richest 
colours  interwoven  with  gold.  Like  curtains 
often  depended  from  the  arches  of  the  nave,  and 
hung  at  the  doors.  Vases,  crowns,  and  lamps 
of  silver  or  of  gold  hung  from  the  arches,  or 
were  placed  upon  the  dwarf  walls  or  partitions 
which  separated  the  various  divisions  of  the 
edifice. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  the  history 
of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  jieriod 
which  follows,  viz.  from  the  death  of  Justinian 
to  that  of  Charlemagne,  will  be  treated  of  under 
separate  sections. 

IV.  The  Period  from  the  death  of  Justinian  to 
the  death  of  Charlemagne . — 1.  The  western  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  — 
During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
churches  were  built  on  the  basilican  plan, 
as  well  as  on  one  derived  probably  in  part 
from  such  churches  as  that  at  Ezra,  in  central 
Syria,  in  part  from  the  circular  or  polygonal 
churches  which  had  been  constructed  through- 
out Christendom.  Soon  after  thi  time  of 
Justinian  the  basilican  type  was  no  longer 
followed,  but  a peculiar  plan  was  adopted, 
that  in  which  the  building  assumes  a form 
approaching  to  a square,  the  central  part 
being  covered  by  a dome  placed  on  a drum 
pierced  with  windows.  The  period  which 
followed  the  death  of  Justinian  was  one  of 
political  trouble,  and  hence  examples  of  the 
progress  of  Byzantine  architecture  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  6th  and  the  7th  centuries 
are  somewhat  deficient.  The  church  of  St.  Cle- 
ment at  Ancyra,  however,  probably  belongs  to 
this  period,  as  the  dome  is  raised  on  a low  drum 
pierced  with  windows  ; in  plan  the  church  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  the  later  Greek  churches. 
The  church  of  St.  Irene  at  Constantinople,  which 
may  probably  date  from  the  earlier  half  of  the 
8th  century,  shows  a further  advance,  as  the  dome 
is  there  raised  on  a lofty  drum  pierced  with  win- 
dows ; some  features  of  the  earlier  plan  are, 
however,  preserved,  as  there  is  only  one  apse, 
and  as  its  form  is  oblong.  The  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Myra  is  perhaps  more  modern  than 
either;  it  has  a double  narthex,  three  apses,  a 
lesser  on  each  side  of  the  larger,  and  a dome 
raised  on  a drum  in  which  are  windows.  If  the 
remains  of  the  iconostasis  and  ciborium  shewn 
in  plate  lviii.  of  Texier  and  Pullan’s  Byzantine 
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Architecture  are  those  of  the  original  construc- 
tion, the  whole  space  east  of  the  dome  was  parted 
off  from  the  bema.  This  church  is  of  considerable 
dimensions,  about  100  feet  in  extreme  length  by 
60  wide  in  the  eastern  part,  the  nartheces  ex- 
tending in  width  to  about  115  feet. 

Another  church  of  much  interest,  and  pro- 
bably of  about  the  same  date,  is  that  which 
exists  in  ruins  near  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Trabala  in  Lycia. 

2.  Armenia  and  the  adjacent  provinces. — The 
churches  remaining  in  these  countries  have  not 
as  yet  been  studied  with  sufficient  care  and 
knowledge  to  allow  very  satisfactory  conclusions 
to  be  formed  as  to  the  real  dates  of  those  now 
existing.  The  Persian  invasions  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  and  the  Mahomedan  conquest  in 
the  7th,  must  have  caused  damage  and  destruc- 
tion to  a great  portion  of  the  older  buildings  ; a 
high  antiquity  is  nevertheless  claimed  for  several 
churches,  but  how  much  of  the  existing  building 
is  really  of  early  date,  is  very  uncertain.' 

One  of  the  earliest  is  apparently  that  at 
Dighour  near  Ani  in  Armenia,  which  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  thinks  may  be  referred  to  the  7th  cen- 
tury. It  bears  an  evident  resemblance  in  style, 
though  not  much  in  plan,  to  some  of  the  churches 
of  the  Haouran  dating  from  the  previous  century. 


| triforium  carried  over  the  aisles  and  along  the 
wall  of  the  front.  At  S.  Lorenzo  the  aisle  roofs 
| have  been  destroyed,  but  no  doubt  once  existed. 
In  other  respects  they  do  not  differ  from  the 
earlier  churches. 

The  church  of  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio  alle 
tre  Fontane,  near  Rome,  founded  625-638  and 
rebuilt  772-795,  is  however  very  remarkable  in 
an  architectural  point  of  view,  as  it  is  not  con- 
structed with  columns  taken  from  older  build- 
ings, but  altogether  of  new  material  and  with 
considerable  originality. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century  three 
churches  were  built  in  Rome  by  Pope  Paschal  I. 
(817-824),  Sta.  Prassede,  Sta.  Cecilia,  and  Sta. 
Maria,  in  Domenica.  All  still  exist,  and  though 
badly  injured  by  repairs  and  alterations,  still 
present  very  much  that  is  interesting  and 
original.  The  first  has  a nave  and  aisles,  a 
i transept,  and  a single  apse.  The  columns 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles  are  antique 
and  support  an  entablature,  the  ranges  are 
broken  by  three  oblong  piers,  which  carry 
arches  spanning  the  nave,  but  these,  according 
to  Hiibsch,  are  not  original,  but  inserted  not 
| very  long  after  the  construction  of  the  building. 

; The  transept  is  entered  from  the  nave  by  a 
! triumphal  arch,  the  front  and  soffit  of  which 


SS.  Viucenzo  ed  Anaatasio. 


The  church  of  St.  Hripsime  near  Etchmiadzin 
is  believed  by  Dr.  Neale  ( Holy  Eastern  Church , 
i.  204)  to  date  from  the  6th  century,  and  he  con- 
siders its  peculiar  plan  to  have  been  the  form 
followed  in  a large  proportion  of  the  Armenian 
and  Georgian  churches.  The  germ  of  the  ar- 
rangement, however,  exists  in  the  cathedral  of 
Bozrah  in  the  Haouran  of  A.D.  512. 

The  two  recesses  in  these  Armenian  churches 
which  flank  the  apse  in  which  the  altar  stood, 
were  doubtless  used  for  the  prothesis  and  dia- 
conicon,  but  to  what  use  the  other  two  were 
applied  must  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  primatial  church  of  Armenia,  that  of 
Etchmiadzin,  has  something  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment, but  wants  the  western  chamber.  It  was 
probably  founded  in  524,  but  underwent  many 
alterations  and  reparations,  one  very  important 
one  in  705. 

The  church  of  Usunlar  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  between  718  and  726;  its  plan  is  rather 
Byzantine  than  distinctively  Armenian. 

3.  Italy. — In  Rome  but  few  important  works 
were  undertaken  during  the  6th,  7 th,  or  8th 
centuries,  the  rebuilding  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuor  le 
Mura  (578-590)  (the  present  choir),  and  of  S. 
Agnese  (625-638)  were  among  the  most  consi- 
derable undertakings.  These  buildings  are  alike 
in  one  respect,  viz.  that  they  have  a gallery  or 


are  covered  with  mosaics,  as  are  also  the  apse 
and  the  wall  on  each  side  of  it.  All  these  were 
placed  there  by  Pope  Paschal,  and  are  most 
valuable  monuments  of  the  state  of  art  of  his 
period. 

Below  the  raised  tribune  is  a “ confessio  ” — a 
vault  under  the  high  altar.  The  west  end  of 
the  transept  (the  church  standing  nearly  north 
and  south)  was  at  an  early  time  parted  off  by  a 
wall,  and  on  this  a low  tower  has  been  raised. 
The  part  thus  walled  off  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
as  perhaps  no  portion  of  a church  of  so  early  a 
date  remains  in  so  unaltered  a state.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  remains  of  frescoes  which  seem 
to  be  coeval  with  the  mosaics,  and  the  windows 
retain  the  pierced  slabs  of  marble,  the  apertures 
of  which  still  contain  fragments  of  the  laminae 
of  talc  through  which  light  was  admitted. 

The  chapel  of  S.  Zeno,  attached  to  the  east 
side  of  the  nave,  has  been  noticed  under  Chapel. 
The  doorway  leading  into  it  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  architectural  antiquary,  as  it  shows  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  the  pre- 
valent style  of  ornament  was  that  formed  by 
knots  or  plaited  patterns  of  the  same  character 
as  those  in  use  in  England  and  elsewhere 
| between  A.D.  700  and  A.D.  1000.  The  execution 
is  feeble,  scratchy,  and  irregular. 

| Sta.  Cecilia  has  been  greatly  altered,  but 
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retains  very  interesting  mosaics,  also  the  work 
of  Pope  Paschal.  The  distribution  and  subjects 
are  much  the  same  as  those  at  Sta.  Prassede. 

The  Roman  churches  of  this  date,  however 
inferior  in  style  to  those  of  the  earlier  period, 
must  have  presented  an  appearance  of  equal 
splendour ; mosaic  and  precious  marbles  were 
not  spared,  nor  doubtless  gilded  roofs.  Doors 
were  of  bronze,  or  even  of  more  costly  materials, 
for  Honorius  I.  is  said  in  the  Lib.  Pontif.  to  have 
covered  the  doors  of  the  Vatican  basilica  with 
silver  weighing  975  lbs. 

Examples  of  churches  of  the  period  under 
consideration,  with  wel'i-ascertained  dates,  are 
not  so  readily  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
as  in  Rome  ; but  a few  buildings  exist  which 
can  be  assigned  on  historical  data  to  this  period, 
the  character  of  which  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  that  of  those  of  other  countries  whose  date 
can  be  ascertained.  Such  are  the  Duomo  Vecchio 
and  Sta.  Giulia  at  Brescia,  and  SS.  Apostoli  at 
Florence.  The  first  of  these  is  by  some  assigned 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century,  by  others, 
with  greater  probability,  to  about  A.D.  774;  it 
is  a large  circular  church  about  125  feet  in 
diameter,  covered  by  a dome  of  65  feet  internal 
diameter ; it  is  extremely  plain,  having  no  shafts 
or  columns,  but  piers  carrying  square-edged 


Duomo  Vecchio,  Brescia. 


arches  springing  from  very  simply  moulded  im- 
posts ; the  whole  is  roughly  and  irregularly 
built. 

Sta.  Giulia  forms  part  of  a convent  founded  by 
Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards  (757-773) 
and  is  a basilican  church. 

SS.  Apostoli  at  Florence  is  believed  on  respec- 
table authority  to  have  been  dedicated  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  the  Great ; it  is  a small 
basilican  church  with  antique  columns,  pro- 
bably brought  from  Fiesole. 

The  Duomo  of  Torcello,  near  Venice,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  originally  built  in  the 
7th  century,  but  largely  repaired  or  rebuilt  in 
A.D.  1000.  It  is  on  the  basilican  plan,  with 
ranges  of  columns  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
aisles ; it  is  particularly  interesting,  as  pre- 
serving in  a more  perfect  state  than  elsewhere 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  apse,  the  bishop’s 
cathedra  being  placed  against  the  central  point 
of  the  curve  at  the  top  of  a flight  of  steps,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  six  concentric  ranges  of 
steps  for  the  presbyters ; the  altar  is  placed  on 
a platform  in  front,  and  a screen  divides  the 
presbytery  or  chorus  from  the  nave.  Under  the 
apse  is  a small  crypt.  In  front  of  the  church 


are  the  traces  of  a baptistery,  square  externally, 
octagonal  within.  The  apse  is  flanked  by  two 
minor  apses,  which  may  probably  date  from  the 
rebuilding.  This  church  has  much  resemblance 
to  the  cathedral  of  Parenzo  in  Istria.  Close  tc 
its  west  front  stands  the  small  church  of  Sta. 
Fosca,  which  by  some  is  believed  to  be  of  the 
same  date  as  the  Duomo,  by  others  is  referred 
to  the  9th  or  10th  century.  S.  Giovanni  in 
Fonte,  the  baptistery  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ve- 
rona, though  much  altered  and  repaired,  pro- 
bably dates  from  a period  not  later  than  the 
9th  century ; it  is  a small  building  with  nave, 
aisles,  and  apse. 

4.  France , Germany , and  Switzerland. — Though 
many  and  large  churches  were  constructed  in 
the  opulent  cities  of  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Gallia  during  the  period  of  Roman  occupation, 
nothing  has  come  down  to  our  time  except  a 
few  fragments.  The  description  given  by  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris  ( Epist . xii.)  of  the  gilded  roof, 
the  glass  mosaic  of  the  walls,  the  variously 
coloured  marbles,  and  the  stony  wood  of  columns 
seems  to  shew  that  in  their  pristine  glory  the 
churches  of  Lyons  or  of  “ opulent  Vienna  ” were 
little  inferior  in  splendour  to  those  of  the 
imperial  city. 

Churches  continued  to  be  constructed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors,  although 
doubtless  of  much  diminished  magnificence. 
Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist.  Franc,  ii.  14)  describes 
the  basilica  built  by  Perpetuus  at  Tours,  in 
honour  of  Eustochius,  in  the  following  words  : 
“Habet  in  longum  pedes  centum  sexaginta,  in 
latum  sexaginta ; habet  in  altum  usque  ad  came- 
ram  pedes  quadringenta  quinque,  fenestras  in 
altar io  triginti  duas,  in  capso  viginti ; ostia  octo, 
tria  in  altario,  quinque  in  capso.” 

Hiibsch  (Alt-Christ.  Kirclien , pi.  xlviii.  figs.  6 
and  7)  has  made  a conjectural  plan  and  section 
of  this  church,  believing  it  to  have  been  planned 
as  parallel-triapsal. 

The  same  historian  (ii.  16)  describes  the 
church  built  by  St.  Namatius  at  Clermont,  as 
150  feet  long,  60  feet  broad,  and  50  feet  high, 
with  a round  apse,  and  aisles  on  each  side.  It 
had,  he  says,  42  windows,  70  columns,  and  8 
doors.  The  walls  of  the  altarium  were  adorned 
with  “ Opus  sarsurium,”  i.  e.  sectile  work,  of 
various  marbles. 

At  Perigueux  are  said  (J.  H.  Parker,  Archeo- 
logia , xxxvii.  248)  to  be  remains  of  a church  of 
this  period,  remarkable  as  having  barrel  vaults 
carried  on  arches  transversely  across  the  aisles. 
At  Beauvais,  attached  to  the  cathedral,  is  a 
portion,  no  doubt  the  nave  and  aisles,  of  a much 
earlier  church  known  as  the  Basse  Oeuvre ; 
it  closely  resembles  in  character  the  buildings 
in  Italy,  such  as  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio  near 
Rome,  which  are  believed  to  date  from  the  7th 
or  8th  centuries ; but  it  may  even  be  older,  as 
it  is  simply  a building  Roman  in  style,  and  so  , 
plain  as  to  give  none  of  that  assistance  towards 
the  formation  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  date  which 
mouldings  or  ornament  afford.  The  great  size 
of  the  windows  is,  however,  perhaps,  an  indica- 
tion of  early  date.  Several  other  smaller  ex- 
amples of  like  character  are  said  to  exist  within 
the  diocese  of  Beauvais. 

In  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  a somewhat  more  ambitious  attempt 
at  classical  architecture ; but  the  manner  in 
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which  the  ornamental  pieces  are  put  together 
denotes  an  utter  barbarism  and  want  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge  or  taste. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  building  are  some 
churches  not  far  from  the  Loire,  as  St.  Genereux 
near  Poitiers,  Savenibres  in  Anjou,  &c. ; both 
these  shew  a reminiscence  ot  Roman  methods  ot 
building,  and  the  former  has  much  decoration 
by  triangular  pediments  and  a sort  of  mosaic  in 
brickwork,  probably  a variety  of  the  opus  sar- 
surium  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  buildings  ot 
this  class  are  ascribed  by  the  French  antiquaries 
with  much  probability  to  the  period  from  the 
6th  to  the  8th  century. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritories, where  are  abundance  of  remains  of  Roman 
architecture  and  plenty  of  excellent  and  durable 
freestone,  the  classical  models  were  so  well  copied 
for  several  centuries  that  it  is  matter  of  great 
doubt  to  what  date  many  buildings  should  be 
assigned.  One  very  characteristic  example  is 


I work,  but  the  imposts  generally  are  of  the  rudetst 
kind,  though  one  or  two  shew  mouldings  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  character  and  apparently 
properly  cut,  whether  these  are  the  work  of  a 
later  time  or  not  is  not  clear.  Beneath  the 
central  tower  is  a sort  of  cupola  resting  on  pen- 
| dentives,  and  pierced  in  the  centre  with  a large 
orifice. 

When,  however,  the  influence  of  Charles  the 
Great,  whose  regard  for  architecture  is  well 
known,  began  to  make  itself  felt,  we  find  a 
marked  improvement  in  architecture  ; besides  the 
most  remarkable  monument  of  his  reign,  the 
minster  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  we  have  several  other 
churches  erected  either  under  him  or  his  imme- 
diate successors,  which  enable  us  to  form  a defi- 
nite conception  of  the  style  of  the  period. 

Before  these  are  described  one  building  of  very 
anomalous  character  should  however  be  men- 
tioned, this  is  the  gateway  at  Lorsch,  not  far 
from  Worms.  It  is  a two-storied  parallelogram, 


Beauvaii. 


the  porch  of  the  cathedral  of  Avignon,  which 
has  all  the  character  of  a building  of  the  lower 
empire,  but  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  opinion  is  not 
older  than  the  Carlovingian  era.  The  same 
ornaments  are  found  on  this  porch  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  chtfrch,  and  it  would  therefore 
seem  that  the  whole  building  is  of  about  the 
same  date. 

In  the  Jura,  not  far  from  Orbe,  at  the  con- 
vent of  Romain-motier,  a church  was  dedicated 
in  A.D.  753  by  Pope  Stephen  II.,  and  the  nave,  i 
transepts,  and  tower  now  existing,  are  believed 
to  be  those  of  the  original  structure.  The  two- 
storied  narthex  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  may  be  a 
century  or  two,  but  Blavignae  {Hist,  de  V Archi- 
tecture Sacree,  &c.)  only  a little  later.  The 
columns  of  the  nave  are  circular  masses,  only 
three  diameters  in  height,  corbelled  out  square 
at  the  top,  the  bases  quadrangular  blocks.  The 
arches  have  a sunk  face,  but  no  ornament  or 
moulding.  Some  shafts  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  church  have  capitals  rudely  imitating  Roman 


the  lower  storey  pierced  with  three  large  arch- 
ways, and  was  no  doubt  the  gateway  leading 
into  the  atrium  of  the  church  of  the  monastery, 
of  which  class  of  buildings  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  existing  example  (at  least  in  the  west),  of 
an  early  date. 

| Tiie  most  remarkable  and  most  authentic  wont 
i of  the  period  in  Germany  or  France  is  the  minster 
i of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  original  character  of 
which,  though  hidden  by  repairs  and  mistaken 
attempts  at  decoration,  can  still  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained  : it  was  commenced  in  796,  and  dedi- 
cated in  804 ; it  is  externally  a polygon  of  six- 
teen sides,  to  the  west  is  attached  a tower-like 
building,  flanked  by  two  circular  towers  con- 
taining staircases.  What  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  the  east  end  was  is  unfortunately  un- 
known, as  in  the  14th  century  it  was  replaced 
by  a new  choir.  The  building  is  about  105  feet, 
the  dome  47  feet.  6 inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
[ latter  rises  about  100  feet  above  the  floor. 

| In  the  interior  are  eight  compound  piers, 
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made  up  of  rectangular  figures  and  without 
shafts,  which  support  plain  round  arches ; the 
triforium  is  very  lofty,  and  the  arches  opening 
from  this  into  the  central  space  have  screens  of 
columns  in  two  stories,  the  lower  carrying  arches 
while  the  upper  run  up  to  the  arch  which  spans 
the  openings.-  Above  there  are  eight  round- 
headed  windows,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by 
an  octagonal  dome.  The  columns  of  the  trifo- 
rium are  antique,  and  so  it  would  appear  were 
their  capitals ; the  bases  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  the  building,  and  according  to  Kugler 
(Gesch.  der  Baukunst,  i.  409)  are  very  shapeless. 
The  best  preserved  part  of  the  interior  is  the 
belfry  over  the  porch ; this  is  covered  with  a 
plain  waggon  vault,  and  shews  plain  rectangular 
piers  with  moulded  bases,  and  imposts  carrying 
equally  plain  arches.  The  severely  simple  cha- 
racter of  the  building  is  very  well  seen  in  this 
chamber,  which  is  on  a level  with  and  originally 
opened  into  the  triforium.  The  dome  was  once 
covered  with  mosaic,  which  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared; but  Ciampini  (Vet.  Mon.  ii.  41)  has 
engraved  a part  of  it,  three  of  the  eight  segments 
of  which  it  was  composed.  In  the  central  of 
these  is  a colossal  figure  of  Christ  seated  on  a 
throne,  surrounded  by  concentric  rings  of  colour 
representing  the  rainbow,  the  ground  on  which 
this  figure  was  placed  was  golden  with  red  stars, 
below  are  seven  of  the  twenty-four  elders  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  simple  grandeur  of  this  picture 
must  have  harmonized  well  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  building.  The  triforium  would 
seem  to  have  been  paved  with  mosaic  and  other 
pavements  brought  from  Ravenna  or  Rome : two 
fragments  still  remain,  one  of  black  and  white 
tesserae,  the  other  of  sectile  work,  in  marble 
slabs  of  various  colours.  The  fronts  of  the 
openings  from  the  triforium  to  the  central  space 
are  protected  by  cancelli  of  bronze,  doubtless 
also  brought  from  Ravenna  or  Rome ; they  are 
of  several  patterns,  some  of  classical  Roman 
character,  others  Byzantine. 

vault  is  said  to  exist  beneath  the  centre  of 
the  church,  and  to  haAre  served  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  great  emperor ; but  it  is  not  acces- 
sible, and  nothing  seems  to  be  known  as  to  its 
character.  The  western  doors  are  of  bronze. 

The  exterior  is  very  plain,  the  only  ornament 
being  some  pilasters  at  the  angles  of  the  drum 
of  the  dome  ; these  have  capitals  of  classical 
character,  but  in  their  wasted  state  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  really  antique 
or  copies  of  antique  work. 

A document  of  the  utmost  value  as  affording 
information  as  to  the  arrangements  of  a large 
conventual  church,  is  the  plan  preserved  in  the 
public  library  of  St.  Gall,  and  first  published 
by  Mabillon  (Ann.  Ben.  Ord .).  It  appears  to 
have  been  sent  to  Abbot  Gozpertus,  who  began 
to  rebuild  the  church  and  monastery  in  A.D.  829, 
and  very  probably  was  prepared  by  Eginhard, 
who  was  prefect  of  the  royal  buildings  under 
Charles  the  Great.  The  annexed  cut  represents 
that  part  which  contains  the  church  and  its 
appendages. 

The  plan  is  without  scale,  and  little  or  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  proportional  size 
of  the  parts,  as  Professor  Willis  has  observed  ; 
the  church  is  said,  in  legends  written  upon  it, 
to  be  200  feet  long  and  80  feet  broad ; but  in 
the  plan,  if  we  assume  the  length  to  be  200  feet, 


the  breadth  would  be  only  56  feet.  The  draw- 
ing must  no  doubt  be  considered  rather  as  a 
scheme  for  a great  monastery  than  as  a plan  to 
be  carried  out  by  an  architect ; its  peculiarities 
will  be  readily  seen ; first  among  these  are  the 
apses  at  each  end,  an  arrangement  afterwards 
common  in  Germany,  but  of  which  we  have  no 
earlier  instance.  The  circular  towers  are  also 
remarkable.  At  the  east  end  the  drawing  is 
confused  by  the  attempt  to  shew  both  the  crypt 
and  the  choir ; the  space  marked  by  slanting 
lines  bears  in  the  original  the  legend  “ involutio 
arcuum,”  and  no  doubt  is  meant  to  represent  an 
arched  passage,  from  whence  proceeds  a short 
passage  to  the  confession. 

The  church  of  Granson,  near  the  lake  of  Neu- 
chatel,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  is  of  the 
Carlovingian  era,  though  others  are  disposed  to 
place  it  in  the  11th  century. 

In  France  the  most  important  examples  of  the 
Carlovingian  period  seem  to  be  the  nave  of  the 
church  of  Mortier  en  Der,  near  Vassy,  which 
exhibits  a style  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the 
Minster  of  Aix-la-Chapelie,  and  the  remains 
of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Angers.  This 
last  was  founded  some  years  before  819,  as  the 
Empress  Hermengarde,  who  died  in  that  year 
was  the  foundress,  and  was  interred  within 
it.  It  consisted  of  a nave  and  aisles,  a central 
tower,  and  a rather  long  transept ; the  eastern 
part  having  been  replaced  by  a choir  of  the  12th 
century.  The  piers  separating  the  nave  from 
the  aisles  are  oblong,  but  chamfered  at  the 
angles,  and  carry  plain  unmoulded  arches  of 
rectangular  section ; there  is  no  triforium,  but  a 
clerestory  of  windows  of  rather  long  proportion. 
The  tower  has  a dome  which  originally  sprang 
from  the  capitals  of  four  massive  circular  pillars, 
which,  as  they  are  engaged  in  the  piers  which 
carry  the  towei*,  shew  only  the  fourth  of  a 
circle.  The  capitals  have  some  shallow  carving, 
chiefly  pattei’ns  of  plaited  work.  In  several 
parts  of  the  church  two  or  three  courses  of  flat 
bricks  are  introduced  between  the  coui’ses  of 
stonewoi’k. 

The  church  of  Germigny-sui-Loire  is  a build- 
ing of  very  remarkable  character*,  and  in  it, 
incised  on  the  abaci  of  the  two  eastern  capitals 
of  the  tower  piei\s,  is  an  inscription  i-ecording  its 
dedication  in  806.  The  plan,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  peculiai*,  having  a tower  in  the  middle  of  a 
square,  with  an  apse  projecting  from  three  of 
the  faces,  and  two  small  apses  flanking  the  eastern 
apse.  The  piei’s  are  square,  and  have  imposts  of 
blocks  and  some  knotwoi’k  in  shallow  relief. 
Among  the  most  peculiar  feaiui*es  are  the  small 
shafts  attached  to  the  piei-s  at  the  enti-ance  of 
the  eastei’n  apse.  These  recall  some  of  the 
details  of  Romain-motiei*,  as  the  imposts  do 
those  of  St.  Maitin  at  Angelas. 

5.  Spain. — As  in  Gaul,  little  or  nothing  remains 
in  Spain  of  the  churclies  built  befoi-e  the  in- 
vasion of  the  barbarians ; and  those  which  the 
latter  constructed  were  destroyed  by  the  Arabs. 
Some  capitals  and  fragments,  probably  of  en- 
closures  of  ‘ choi’i  cantorum,’  exist  at  Cordova 
(‘  Monumentos  Arquitectonicos  de  Espana  ’),  and 
some  other  fragments  and  capitals  have  been 
found  at  Toledo  on  the  sites  of  the  basilicas  of 
St.  Leocadia,  built  a.d.  600,  and  of  St.  Gines, 
said  to  date  from  the  8th  century  (‘  El  arte 
Latino — Bizantino  en  Espana,’  by  Don  Jose  Arna- 
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AA.  The  Church. 

B.  The  Abbot’s  Lodging. 

C.  The  Public  School. 

P.  The  Hospitium  or  Guest  House. 

E.  Dispensary. 

F.  Residence  of  Doctor,  with  Garden  of 

medical  herbs. 

G.  Another  small  double-apse  Church, 

divided  by  wall  across  centre. 

E.  Orchard  and  Cemetery. 


I.  Great  Cloister. 

J.  Refectory. 

K.  Kitchen. 

L.  Wine  Cellar. 

M.  Dormitory,  with  various  dependent 

buildings. 

N.  Another  Hospitium,  apparently  for 

inferior  class  of  guests. 

O.  Stables  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  *c. 

P.  Font. 


R R.  Open  spaces  or  paradises.  (That  to 
the  west  is  surrounded  by  an  open 
semicircular  porch,  by  which  ihe 
public  were  to  gain  access  to  the 
Church.) 

8.  Vestry.  T.  Library. 

U.  Schoolmaster’s  House. 

V.  Porter’s  Houso. 

X.  Furnace. 

Y.  Detached  chimney-shaft  for  ditto. 
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dor  de  los  Rios).  At  Venta  de  Banos,  near 
Palencia,  the  church  built  by  Reccesvinthus  in 
A.D.  661,  is  stated  to  remain  in  a tolerably  com- 
plete state. 

The  only  other  churches  which  can  be  supposed 
to  date  from  a period  even  as  early  as  the  9th 
century  which  have  as  yet  been  noticed,  are  a 
few  in  the  Asturias,  not  far  from  Oviedo. 

These,  however,  present  many  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  plan,  having  square  ended  chan- 
cels, and  chapels  or  apartments  attached  to 
their  sides.  One  of  the  group,  Sta.  Maria  de 
Naranco  is  stated  to  have  been  built  cir.  848, 
and  as  the  others  are  somewhat  plainer  and 
ruder  in  style  they  are  more  probably  earlier 
than  later.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
Ermita  de  Sta.  Christina,  near  la  Pola  de  Lena, 
which  retains  the  original  partition  separating 
the  choir  from  the  nave : the  choir  is  raised 
above  the  nave,  and  the  altar  recess  above  the 
choir,  these  as  well  as  the  western  part  of  the 
church  are  vaulted  over,  so  that  there  are 
chambers  above  them.  The  central  space  is 
covered  by  a waggon  vault.  The  circular  panels 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  choir  screen  are  pierced, 
the  central  panel  below  carved  with  ornament, 
having  much  affinity  with  that  to  be  seen  on  the 
crowns  of  the  7th  century  found  at  Fuente  de 
Guarrazeo,  near  Toledo. 

S.  Salvador  de  Yaldedios,  near  Villaviciosa, 
has  aisles,  but  the  same  system  of  vaulting  over 
both  ends  of  the  church  exists,  and  as  in  the 
others  there  are  small  chambers  right  and  left 
on  entering  by  the  western  door.  One  of  these 
probably  served  as  a baptistry,  as  is  the  case  at 
Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco.  A porch  and  other 
chambers  are  attached  to  the  south  side,  aDd 
may  have  served  as  dwellings  for  priests  or 
attendants  on  the  church.  This  has  been  at- 
tributed to  A.D.  892. 

Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco  is  nearly  on  the  same 
plan,  and  appears  to  have  always  been  a parish 
church. 

The  upper  chambers  in  all  these  churches  are 
open  to  the  church,  not  closed  as  in  Ireland,  and 
capable  of  being  used  as  dwelling  places. 

These  buildings  are  all  small,  Sta.  Cristina 
being  about  50  feet  long,  Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco 
about  70,  but  have  a good  deal  of  ornament,  and 
exhibit  a peculiarity  of  style,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  other  country, 
and  which  was  probably  developed  from  the 
earlier  imitations  of  Roman  work.  A clue  to 
the  reasons  for  the  peculiarity  of  plan  seems 
altogether  wanting.  The  square  end  of  the 
chancel  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  indicate 
some  Irish  influence  as  that  country  is  the  only 
one  where  this  form  is  anything  but  the  rarest 
exception. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  churches  of 
the  earlier  period  have  disappeared,  Spain  has 
preserved  in  a remarkable  manner  some  of  the 
traditions  of  the  arrangement  of  churches  in 
the  earlier  periods;  thus  the  ‘coro,’  instead  of 
beginning  to  the  east  of  the  transepts,  is,  like 
the  “ chorus  cantorum  ” of  the  early  basi- 
licas, extended  into  the  nave,  and  the  central 
lantern  tower  is  called  the  ‘ cimborio,’  in 
memory,  doubtless,  of  a time  when  it  served  as 
the  ‘ ciborium  ’ of  the  high  altar,  now  placed 
in  the  elongated  choir,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards,  ‘ capilla  mayor.’  Probably  these 


traditions  were  handed  down  through  a chain  of 
numerous  links,  the  earlier  of  which  have 
perished. 

6.  Ireland. — We  find  here  a great  number  of 
very  small  churches  very  roughly  built,  with  very 
little  attempt  at  any  decoration,  frequently  lighted 
only  by  one  very  small  window,  but  constructed 
usually  with  extremely  large  stones,  and  not  un- 
frequently  built  with  that  material  exclusively, 
the  roof  being  formed  by  horizontal  courses, 
each  brought  forward  until  they  met  at  the 
top. 

Such  are  the  churches  or  chapels  of  Tempull 
Ceannanach,  on  the  middle  island  of  the  bay  of 
Galway  (Petrie,  Eccle.  Arch,  of  Ireland , p.  189), 
of  St.  Mac  Dara  on  the  island  of  Cruach  Mhie 
Dara,  off  the  coast  of  Connemara  (id.  p.  190), 
of  Ratass,  C°.  Kerry  (id.  p.  169),  of  Fore,  C°. 
Westmeath  (id.  p.  174),  and  many  others.  The 
two  first  of  these  churches  form  single  apart- 
ments without  any  division  into  nave  and  chan- 
cel, and  measure,  the  first  16  feet  6 inches,  by 
12  feet  6 inches  internally ; the  second  15  feet 
by  11  inches;  both  are  roofed  with  stone  in  th« 
manner  described.  The  two  other  churches  arc- 
in  a less  complete  state,  but  their  doorways 
are  remarkable  for  their  square  heads,  and  the 
immense  size  of  the  stones  of  which  they  art 
constructed  ; in  that  of  Ratass  the  lintel  is  7 feet 
6 inches  long,  2 feet  high,  and  extends  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  There  appears 
in  this  doorway  an  evident  intention  of  imitating 
the  architecture  of  a Greek  or  Roman  building 
In  that  of  Fore  the  lintel  ' is  6 feet  long,  2 fee 
high,  and  3 feet  deep,  and  is  sculptured  with 
cross  within  a circle,  on  a projecting  tablet 
Both  these  churches  are  attributed  by  Mr.  Petri/ 
to  the  6th  or  7th  centuries.  It  is  a questior 
of  much  interest  whence  the  builders  of  these 
churches  derived  their  ideas  of  -architecture, 
these  buildings  resembling  in  ne  respect  any 
contemporaneous  structures  in  England,  France, 
or  Italy.  Improbable  as  the  suggestion  may  at 
first  sight  appear,  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
Central  Syria  which  furnished  the  models ; that 
country  abounds  with  churches  and  monasteries 
constructed  between  the  3rd  and  7th  centuries 
in  a style  founded  upon  the  Roman  architecture 
of  the  time,  but  with  many  peculiarities  both  of 
construction  and  of  detail.  Among  the  former 
of  these  is  the  use  of  very  large* stones,  and  the 
pratice  of  roofing  small  buildings  by  advancing 
each  course  somewhat  nearer  the  centre  than 
that  below ; examples  of  both  will  be  found  in 
plenty  in  Count  Melchior  de  Vogue’s  Syrie  Cen- 
trale.  Although  in  these  buildings  arched  door- 
ways are  the  most  common,  those  formed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  the  Irish  examples, 
with  one  large  block  for  a lintel,  are  frequently 
found ; and  one  of  these  (Syrie  Centrale , p.  99, 
fig.  4),  may  almost  pass  for  the  original  of  which 
the  lintel  at  Fore  is  the  rough  copy.  The  Irish 
buildings  have  far  more  the  appearance  of  such 
copies  of  the  products  of  a cultivated  school  of 
architecture  as  might  be  achieved  by  native 
workmen  under  the  direction  of  immigrants, 
bringing  with  them  recollections,  rather  than 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  edifices  they  had  left 
behind,  than  that  of  the  fii’st  rude  essays  of  an 
uncivilised  race. 

The  Persians  plundered  Syria  in  A.D.  573,  the 
Saracens  invaded  it  in  613,  and  Central  Syria 
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seems  to  have  been  entirely  depopulated  about 
that  period.  It  at  that  time  contained  many 
monasteries  and  many  monks,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  among  the  numerous  foreigners 
who  sought  an  asylum  in  Ireland  at  that  period 
may  have  been  Syrian  monks.  In  the  litany  of 
St.  Aengus,  written,  it  is  believed,  in  the  year 
799  (Petrie,  p.  1 >7),  among  the  scores,  and  even 
hundreds,  of  strangers  of  various  nations,  men- 
tion is  made  of  seven  Egyptian  monks  buried  in 
Disert  Ulidh.  The  greater  part  of  these  immi- 
grants are  in  the  litany  simply  called  “ pere- 
grini,”  without  indication  of  nationality.  Dr. 
Petrie  (p.  127),  however,  seems  to  think  the 
peculiarities  of  construction  of  these  early  build- 
ings are  due  to  the  colonisation  of  the  country 
by  the  Firbolg  and  Tuatha  de  Danann  tribes, 
which  our  historians  bring  hither  from  Greece 
at  a very  remote  period  ; which  tribes,”  he  says, 
“ were  accustomed  to  build,  not  only  their  for- 
tresses, but  even  their  dome-roofed  houses  and 
sepulchres,  of  stone  without  cement,  and  in  the 
style  now  usually  called  Cyclopean  and  Pe- 
lasgic.” 

Besides  the  small  churches  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  larger  structures  were  also 
erected  in  Ireland  at  an  early  date.  The  cathe- 
dral church  of  Armagh,  whether  that  erected  in 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  or  of  a later  date,  would 
appear  in  the  9th  century  to  have  been  140  feet 
in  length  (Petrie,  p.  157).  The  more  usual 
length  of  a church  of  the  first  class  would, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  60  feet ; this 
dimension  having,  according  to  the  tripartite 
life  of  St.  Patrick,  been  prescribed  by  the  saint 
for  the  Domnach  Mor  (Gneat  Church),  near 
Teltown,  in  Meath,  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vested with  a sort  of  sacred  character  ; and  it 
is  worth  notice  that  the  church  at  Glastonbury, 
founded  according  to  tradition  by  a St.  Patrick, 
but  undoubtedly  by  missionaries  from  Ireland, 
was  60  feet  long,  by  26  feet  broad  ; it  seems  to 
have  been  of  wood. 

These  larger  churches  had  usually  a chancel — 
in  plau  a parallelogram — attached  to  the  larger 
oblong  which  formed  the  nave. 

Two  peculiarities  mark  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture of  Ireland,  one,  that  the  altar  end  is 
invariably  rectangular,  the  other  that  the  towers 
found  near  the  early  churches  are  always  cir- 
cular. Perhaps  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  former  is  that  the  form  was  originally 
used  as  that  most  suitable  for  a very  small 
oratory,  and  perpetuated  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  veneration  which  the  Irish  have 
always  entertained  for  anything  connected  with 
their  early  saints.  [For  the  round  tower  see 
T.OWER.] 

7.  Scotland. — Irish  ecclesiastics  founded  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  Iona,  and  spread  Christi- 
anity through  the  isles  and  mainland  of  Scotland, 
but  very  few  buildings  which  can  be  referred  to 
the  period  under  consideration  have  been  ob- 
served. The  most  remarkable  would  seem  to  be 
the  church  at  Eglishav  in  Orkney,  which  bears 
a close  resemblance  to  one  of  the  early  Irish 
churches,  and  is  specially  remarkable  as  having 
tv  round  tower  attached  to  it.  The  nave  is  30  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  the  chancel  11  ft.  by  9 ft.  7 in.,  the 
latter  is  covered  by  a plain  semi-circular  vault, 
over  which  was  a chamber  constructed  between 
it  and  the  external  covei'ing  of  stone.  The  nave 
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also  is  stated  to  have  had  a stone  roof.  The 
tower  is  entered  by  a door  in  the  west  wall 
of  the  nave  ; the  chancel  arch  is  described  as  of  a 
horse-shoe  form,  but  this  may  probably  be  occa- 
sioned by  a settlement  of  the  work.  The  windows 
are  few  and  small,  the  doorways  plain,  round- 
headed  arches.  As  in  the  Irish  islands  there 
were  numerous  oratories  scattered  over  Orkney 
and  Shetland  ; the  parish  of  Yell  in  the  latter  is 
said  (Hibbert’s  Scotland , p.  530)  to  have  con- 
tained twenty  chapels.  The  churches  constructed 
by  the  Christian  Piets  were  probably  either  of 
wood  or  of  earth,  which  is  the  reason  of  the 
entire  absence  of  any  buildings  within  their 
territory  which  can  be  assigned  to  a period  be- 
fore A.D.  800,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
numerous  sculptured  monuments  show  that  the 
people  who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the 
Pictish  kingdom  could  carve  stone  with  extra- 
ordinary skill  for  the  period. 

8.  England. — Though  the  Christians  of  Britain 
must  undoubtedly  have  possessed  churches  of 
considerable  size  before  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  no 
certain  remains  of  such  buildings  have  as  yet 
been  met  with. 

The  historians  of  Canterbuiy  assert  that 
Ethelbert  gave  to  St.  Augustine  an  existing 
church  in  that  city  (Willis’  Arch.  Hist,  of  Christ 
Church , Canterbury , pp.  20,  30)  which  became  the 
cathedral.  Bede  mentions  the  church  of  St. 
Martin  as  an  ancient  church  given  in  like  manner, 
some  portions  of  wall  in  the  latter  have  been 
thought  to  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
church.  Of  the  Saxon  cathedral  nothing  remains. 

Three  influences  it  will  be  seen  contributed 
in  unequal  degrees  according  to  circumstances 
and  locality,  to  form  or  to  modify  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  England  ; viz.  1,  that  of  Roman 
architecture  either  as  derived  from  buildings 
still  existing  in  the  country,  or  from  designs 
imported  by  ecclesiastics  and  other  church 
builders  ; 2,  that  of  the  Irish  missionaries  ; 3, 
that  of  the  native  school  of  timber  architecture. 
The  first  of  these  we  may  trace  in  the  plans,  in 
the  style  of  some  churches,  and  in  the  frequent 
assertion  that  a church  was  constructed  “ opere 
Romanorum ; ” the  second,  perhaps,  in  the  pre- 
ference of  a rectangular  east  end  over  an  apsidal, 
which  last,  as  we  find  it  all  but  universal  in 
England  in  the  12th  century  and  common  in  the 
13th,  was  probably  the  prevalent  plan  in  earlier 
centuries ; the  third,  in  construction  evidently 
copied  from  wooden  buildings,  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  baluster  shafts,  which  more  than  any  other 
feature  characterize  the  ante-Norman  style,  were 
turned  in  a lathe  as  if  they  had  been  wood.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Roman  and  the  native 
style  were  concurrent,  for  we  find  the  two 
mixed  together,  as  in  the  curious  doorway  at 
Monkwearmouth  which  there  seems  to  be  ground 
to  believe  is  part  of  the  church  built  by  Benedict 
Biscop,  a.d.  671.  Here  we  have  an  arch  and 
impost  which  are  evident  imitations  of  Roman 
work,  supported  by  coupled  balusters,  and  an 
excessively  exaggerated  base  carved  with  inter- 
lacing ornaments  or  snakes  by  a hand  which  no 
doubt  was  accustomed  to  execute  similar  work 
in  wood. 

The  existing  remains  of  English  churches, 
dating  between  600  and  800,  are  unfortunately, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  only  fragments.  These 
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scanty  remains,  assisted  and  illustrated  by  wbat 
contemporary  or  somewhat  later  writers  have 
told  us,  will  however  enable  us  to  form  tolerably 
clear  ideas  as  to  the  character  of  the  churches 
which  were  built  in  the  above-mentioned  period. 

Of  the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  Canterbury 
we  have  a detailed  account,  written  by  Edmer 
the  Chanter,  in  which  he  describes  the  edifice  as 
it  existed  before  the  fire  of  1067.  The  annexed 
plan  is  copied  from  that  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Willis  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Ch.  Canterbury)  from  Edmer’s 


description.  The  church,  Edmer  says,  was  built 
“ Romanorum  opere  et  ex  quadam  parte  ad 
imitationem  ecclesiae  beati  apostolorum  principis 
Petri,”  meaning  of  course  the  great  Vatican 
basilica.  The  western  apse  was  probably  added 
by  Archbishop  Odo  about  A.D.  950. 

Of  another  church  of  the  larger  class  we  have 
some  important  remains.  This  is  that  of  Stow,  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  a bishopric  was  founded  in 
A.D.  678.  The  church  there  is  cruciform,  mea- 
suring 150  ft.  from  east  to  west,  with  a breadth 
of  27  ft.  in  the  nave  and  24  ft.  in  the  chancel  ; 
the  transept  is  90  ft.  from  north  to  south  by 
23  ft.  wide  ; the  side  walls  are  about  35  ft.  high. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  transept  is  evidently 
the  work  of  two  periods,  the  'wall  up  to  a certain 
height  having  all  the  appearance  of  having 
suffered  from  fire,  while  that  above  shows  no 
trace  of  such  damage.  There  is  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  in  870  the  church  was  burnt  by  the 
Danes,  and  that  it  was  extensively  repaired 
between  1034  and  1050  (v.  Rev.  G.  Atkinson, 
On  the  Restorations  in  Progress  at  Stow  Church , 
in  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Architectural  So- 
cieties of  Northants,  York , and  Lincoln , i.  315 ; 
and  the  same  writer  in  v.  23  of  the  same  pub- 
lication, On  Saxon  Architecture ),  the  existing 
chancel  being  added  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century. 

Another  church,  that  of  Brixworth,  in  North- 
amptonshire, has  strong  claims  to  be  considered 


to  date  from  the  same  period,  for  Leland  tells  us, 
on  the  authority  of  Hugo,  a monk  of  Peter- 
borough, that  Lanulphus,  abbot  of  Peterborough, 


about  690,  founded  a monastery  there,  and  the 
existing  edifice  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
be  the  original  church.  The  repairs  which  were 
finished  in  1865  enabled  the  ground  plan  of  the 
church  to  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  somewhat  peculiar,  consisting  of  a 
square  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms  a 
porch  at  the  west  end,  with  a chamber  on  each 
side  opening  into  the  porch  and  also  into  the 
aisles,  a nave  and  two  aisles  with  chambers  at 
their  east  ends,  a short  chancel  without  aisles, 
and  an  apse  surrounded  by  a corridor  or  crypt 
entered  by  steps  from  the  chancel.  The  piers 
are  oblong  masses  ; the  arches,  which  spring  from 
square  imposts,  are  of  Roman  bricks  in  two 
courses  and  wholly  without  ornament ; over 
each  pier  is  a rather  small  clerestory  window 
with  arched  head,  also  turned  in  Roman  bricks. 
Attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  tower  is  a 
circular  stair  turret  of  different  and  less  careful 
work,  and  therefore  probably  a later  addition. 
The  bases  of’  piers  which  have  been  found  show 
that  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel  were  probably 
three  arches,  through  which  it  was  entered  from 
the  nave. 

Another  church  still  exists  in  a state  so  far 
complete  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
original  plan,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence 
as  to  its  date,  and  its  architectural  character  is 
such  as  scarcely  to  warrant  a decisive  opinion. 
This  is  the  church  in  the  castle  of  Dover,  which, 
in  consequence  of  recent  repairs,  can  be  studied 
more  satisfactorily  than  was  previously  the  case. 
A short  account  of  it  was  published  by  the  Rev. 
John  Puckle  in  1864  from  which  the  ground 


plan  is  taken;  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
a cruciform  church,  with  a tower  between  the 
nave  and  chancel. 

The  churches  described  are  undoubtedly  ex- 
amples of  “ opus  Romanum.”  Some  others  which 
have  been  destroyed  were,  doubtless,  of  like 
character,  and  as  the  contemporary  or  later  de- 
scriptions contain  points  of  int  erest,  it  will  be  well 
to  cite  them.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
church  built  by  St.  Wilfrid,  at  Hexham,  about 
673,  written  by  his  disciple  Stephen  Eddius 
(Vita  S.  Wilfridi,  ap.  Mabillon,  AA.  SS.  O.  S.  Ben. 
saec.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  646),  running  as  follows  : 
“ cujus  profunditatem  in  terra  cum  domibus 
mirifice  politis  lapidibus  fundatam,  et  super 
terram  multiplicem  domum  columnis  variis  et 
porticibus  multis  suffultam,  mirabilique  longi- 
tudine  et  altitudine,  murorum  ornatam,  et  variis 
linearum  anfractibus  viarum,  aliquando  sursum, 
aliquando  deorsum,  per  cochleas  circumductam, 
non  est  meae  parvitatis  hoc  sermone  explicare.” 
Richard,  the  prior  of  Hexham,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, describes  it  (Twysdens  Scriptores  Decent, , 
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p.  290)  as  a noble  building  of  hewn  stone,  with 
crypts  beneath,  and  walls  rising  to  a great  height. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  church  was  not 
in  existence  at  the  time  the  prior  wrote,  having 
been  burnt  by  . the  Danes,  in  875,  but  his 
testimony  is  not  to  be  altogether  disregarded, 
particularly  as  his  mention  of  crypts  and  subter- 
raneous oratories  and  winding  passages  is 
confirmed  by  the  still  existing  crypt,  a plan  of 
which  will  be  found  under  Chapel,  p.  344. 

If,  however,  the  church  had  three  stories  and 
columns,  some  square,  some  of  various  forms, 
it  must  have  been  in  advance  of  any  building 
now  existing  of  as  early  a date,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  the  prior  somewhat  exaggerated  the 
architectural  splendour  of  the  building. 

Of  the  church  built  at  Ripon  by  the  same 
prelate,  Eddius  tells  us  “ in  Hrypis  basilicam 
polito  lapide  a fundamentis  in  terra  usque  ad 
sumnium  aedificatam,  variis  columnis  et  porti- 
cibus  suffultam,  in  altum  erexit”  (Mabillon, 
AA.  SS.  Ben.  saec.  iv.  pt.  2,  p.  563). 

About  the  same  time  Benedict  Biscop  built 
(A.D.  671)  a monastery  at  Monkwearmouth,  the 
doorway  of  the  church  of  which  has  been  already 
commented  on,  and  Bede  ( Hist . Ab'iatum  Wire- 
muth.  c.  5)  gives  some  very  interesting  notices 
of  his  proceedings.  He  went,  we  are  told,  into 
Gaul,  and  brought  from  thence  “ caementarios  qui 
lapideam  sibi  ecclesiam  juxta  Romanorum,  quern 
semper  amabat,  morem  facerent,”  and  afterwards 
sent  to  the  same  country  for  makers  of  glass  to 
glaze  the  windows  of  his  church.  At  a later 
time  he  went  to  Rome,  and  brought  thence  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
quibus  mediam  ejusdem  ecclesiae  testudinem 
ducto  a pariete  ad  parietem  tabulato  praecingeret, 
imagines  evangelicae  historiae  quibus  australem 
ecclesiae  parietem  decoraret,  imagines  visionum 
Apocalypsis  beati  Johannis  quibus  septentrio- 
nalem  aeque  parietem  ornaret.”  As  it  appears 
from  this  passage  that  there  was  a nave  with  aisles, 
the  north  and  south  walls  were  probably  the 
ends  of  the  transept,  and  the  church  was  there- 
fore perhaps  cruciform.  That  in  the  7th  century 
the  founders  of  churches  in  England  strove  to 
emulate  the  splendour  of  the  Continental 
churches,  we  may  learn  from  the  verses  of 
Aldhelm  (pp.  116,  117,  ed.  Giles)  on  the  church 
built  by  Bugge,  daughter  of  Kentwin  : — 

“ Praecelsa  mole  sacollum 
Bugge  construxit  supplcx  vemacula  Christi, 

Qua  fulgent  arae  bis  seno  nomine  sacrae, 

Insuper  apsidam  consecrat  Virginia  aram. 

Aurea  contortis  flavescunt  pallia  filis, 

Quae  sunt  altaris  sacri  velamina  pulcra, 

Aureus  atque  calix  gemmis  fulvescit  opertus. 

Ut  coelum  rutilat  stellis  ardentibus  aptum, 

Sic  lata  argento  constat  fabricata  patena. 

Hie  crucis  ex  auro  fulgescit  lamina  fulvo, 

Argentique  simul  gemmis  ornata  metalla; 

Hie  quoque  thuribulum  capitellis  undique  cinctnm 
Pendet  de  summo  fumosa  foramina  pandens, 

De  quibus  ambrosiam  spirabant  thura  Sabaea, 

Quando  sacerdotes  missas  offerre  jubentur.” 

The  influence  of  the  Irish  missionaries  upon 
church  architecture  in  England  is  perhaps  rather 
to  be  inferred  than  proved  from  existing  ex- 
amples ; carrying,  as  they  did,  their  principles 
of  asceticism  even  into  their  chui-ches  their  rude 


and  humble  chapels  offered  no  models  which 
could  compete  with  those  supplied  by  the  archi- 
tects brought  from  Gaul  or  Italy  who  built  in 
the  manner  of  the  Romans ; but  when  we  call  to 
mind  how  large  an  extent  of  country  they  oc- 
cupied, and  more  or  less  Christianized,  and  in 
what  great  veneration  they  were  held,  it  :; 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  peculiarities  of  their 
ecclesiastical  architecture  were  wholly  without 
influence  upon  that  of  England.  But  for  the 
eventual  triumph  of  the  Roman  system  over 
theirs,  more  tangible  proofs  of  this  would  no 
doubt  have  existed,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
preference  of  a square  over  an  apsidal  termina- 
tion, which  is  so  strongly  shown  in  English 
churches  from  the  12th  century  downwards,  ir 
really  due  to  the  habit  of  imitating  the  forms 
of  the  oratories  which  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Aidan, 
or  their  disciples,  may  have  constructed.  That 
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the  influence  of  the  Irish  school  upon  ornamenta- 
tion was  very  great,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a; 
it  is  amply  proved  by  existing  manuscripts,  as 
the  Gospels  of  Lindisfarne,  written  about  a.d. 
710.  That  these  patterns  of  interlacing  ribbons 
and  animals  were  copied  in  stone  may  be 
observed  in  the  doorway  of  Monkwearmouth, 
and  on  many  crosses  and  other  monuments  of 
the  period. 

No  existing  example  shows  what  a large 
church  would  have  been  if  constructed  without 
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Roman  influence,  but  the  little  oratories  of 
Cornwall  and  that  at  Ebb’s  Nook,  in  Northumber- 
land ( v . Chapel),  will  serve  to  show  what  was 
the  character  of  their  lesser  religious  buildings. 

The  third  influence,  that  of  an  existing  school 
of  timber  architecture,  made  itself  felt  more  in 
the  smaller  class  of  churches  than  in  the  larger, 
and  though  very  many  portions  of  churches 
which  exhibit  marks  of  it  exist,  no  entire  church 
of  any  early  date  which  manifests  it  has  remained. 
The  chief  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  narrow  stones 
placed  upright,  dividing  the  wall  into  sections, 
exactly  iii  the  same  manner  as  timber  quarter- 
ing. No  better  example  of  this  can  be  found  than 
the  tower  of  the  church  of  Earls  Barton,  in 
Northamptonshire  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
safe  ground  for  assigning  a date  to  this  building, 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  style  was  continued 
into  the  11th  century.  Another  peculiarity  is 
the  use  of  the  baluster  as  a shaft,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  was  copied  from  some 
Roman  example ; but  the  facts  that  these  balu- 
sters were  turned  in  a lathe,  that  they  were  in 
use  at  a very  early  date,  and  in  every  part  of 
England,  all  seem  to  point  to  their  having  ori- 
ginated in  an  indigenous  style  of  wooden  archi- 
tecture. 

Many  churches  were  constructed  entirely  of 
wood.  Bede  ( Hist . Eccl.  iii.  25)  tells  us  that 
Finian,  who  came  from  Iona,  built  at  Lindisfaime 
a church  “ episcopali  sede  congruam,  quam 
tamen  more  Seottorum  non  de  lapide  sed  de 
robore  secto  totam  composuit  atque  harundine 
texit ; ” and  according  to  an  Irish  writer  of  the 
11th  century,  Conchubean  ( Vit.  S.  Moduennae, 
A A.  SS.  Boll.  6,  Jul.  11),  the  Scot!  were  accus- 
tomed to  build  with  boards  “ tabulis  dedolatis,” 
or,  as  we  may  perhaps  understand  the  passage, 
with  timbers  not  left  in  the  round,  but  smoothed 
with  the  adze.  In  this  way,  though  no  doubt  at  a 
much  later  date,  the  church  at  Greenstead,  in 
Essex,  was  constructed,  the  slabs  of  oak  left 
after  a plank  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  middle 
having  been  smoothed  on  the  inside  with  the 
adze,  and  placed  upright  with  the  curved  portion 
outwards,  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a wall. 
Very  many  such  structures,  no  doubt,  were 
erected  in  districts  where  wood  was  plentiful  and 
stone  scarce.  [A.  N.] 

CHURCH-BOOKS  ( Libri  Ecclesiastici).  Un- 
der this  name  the  following  classes  of  books  are 
understood  to  be  included  : — 

1.  Such  works  as  were  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  sacred  offices,  whether  of  the 
altar,  the  baptistery,  or  the  choir  [Liturgical 
Books]. 

2.  Certain  pastoral  letters  of  venerable  bishops, 
canons  of  councils,  and  acts  of  martyrs,  which 
were  occasionally  read  in  public.  For  instance, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
in  Eusebius  ( H . E.  iv.  23,  § 11)  that  the  epistle 
of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  was  preserved  and 
publicly  read  in  the  Corinthian  Church  [Ca- 
nonical Books].  The  so-called  Canons  and  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Apostles  were  probably  regarded 
as  libri  ecclesiastici  in  many  churches.  On  the 
use  of  acts  of  martyrs,  see  Ruinart,  Acta  Sincera , 
pref.  § 5. 

3.  Not  unfrequently  in  ancient  times  the  term 

church-books  included  all  books  contained  in  the 
library  of  a church  [Library].  I 


4.  In  some  cases  the  church-registers,  whether 
of  the  baptized  or  of  the  dead  [Diptychs],  seem  to 
be  included  under  the  term  libri  ecclesiastici.  [C.] 

CHURCHES,  MAINTENANCE  OF  {Fa- 
brica  Eccle-siae ),  The  funds  for  the  mainte- 

nance of  the  fabric  of  a church  are,  and  have 
been  from  ancient  times,  derived  from  two 
sources,  — estates  appropriated  to  that  purpose 
and  voluntary  offerings.  As  early  as  the  5th 
century  we  find  ordinances,  that  a definite  pro- 
portion of  the  general  income  of  a church  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  fabric.  According  to  decrees  of  Pope  Sim- 
plicius, a.d.  475  ( Ep . iii.  in  Binius,  Concilia , 
iii.  582),  and  Pope  Gelasius,  a.d.  494  {Ep.  ix. 
Binius,  iii.  636),  this  proportion  was  to  be  a 
fourth  part ; while  in  Spain  a third  part  was  to 
be  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  See  the  Council 
of  Tarragona  (a.d.  516),  c.  8;  the  second  of 
Braga  (a.d.  572),  c.  2;  of  Merida  (a.d.  666), 
cc.  14, 16  ; the  sixteenth  of  Toledo  (a.d.  693),  c.  5. 
In-the  Frankish  kingdom  the  repair  of  the  fabric 
was  provided  for  by  setting  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose a certain  part  of  the  endowment  of  the 
church  ; a provision  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
voluntary  contributions  diminished  in  proportion 
as  the  endowments  increased.  And  as  estates  of 
the  church  often  fell  into  the  hands  of  laics, 
a Diet  of  the  Empire  held  at  Frankfort  in  794 
laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  fabric  of  the  church  was  a charge  upon 
church-lands,  in  whatever  hands  they  were 
(Pertz,  Monumenta  Germ.  iii.  74).  A similar 
provision  was  made  by  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
councils  held  in  the  year  813  by  command  of 
Charlemagne ; as  in  that  of  Mentz  (c.  42),  the 
fourth  of  Arles  (c.  25),  and  the  third  of  Tours 
(c.  46).  At  a somewhat  later  date,  the  obliga- 
tion of  forced  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  fabric 
was  laid  upon  the  tenants  of  the  church. 
(Herzog,  Real-Encycl.  i.  737).  There  are  special 
treatises  on  this  subject  by  Helfert  {Von  der 
Erbauung , Erhaltung  und  Herstellung  der  kirch- 
lichen  Gebdude , 2nd  ed.  1834),  by  Von  Reinhardt 
{Ueber  kircldiche  Baulast , Stuttgart,  1836),  and 
by  Permaneder  {die  kirchliche  Baulast , Miinchen, 
1838).  [C.] 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS.  [Schools.] 

CHURCH  (Symbols  of).  Early  representa- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  veiy  numerous, 
and  may  be  divided  into  (A)  personifications  and 
(B)  symbolisms ; both  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
Those  derived  from  Holy  Scripture  may  be  taken 
first. 

(A)  1.  The  Lord’s  comparison  of  Himself  to  the 
Good  Shepherd,  constantly  represented  in  the 
Catacombs,  and  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
of  purely  Christian  emblems  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, has  frequently  united  with  it  pictures  of 
two  or  more  sheep  at  His  feet,  besides  the  one 
carried  on  His  shoulders.  The  word  “ fold  ” repre- 
sents the  Church,  exactly  as  the  word  “ church  ” 
the  congregation  of  Christ’s  people.  [Lamb, 
Good  Shepherd,  &c.]  The  fresco  in  the  Cal- 
lixtine  catacomb  (Bottari,  tav.  lxxviii.,  and 
Aringhi,  vql.  i.  lib.  iii.  ch.  xxii.  p.  327,  ed.  Par. 
1657),  of  the  Shepherd  sitting  under  trees,  and 
surrounded  by  sheep,  or  sheep  and  goats,  as  here, 
may  be  taken  as  one  example  out  of  many  See 
also  that  at  tav.  xxvi.  In  another  (Bott.  voi.  ii. 
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tav.  cxviii.)  the  sheep  are  issuing  from  a small  j 
building,  seeming  to  stand  for  a town,  at  whose 
gate  the  Shepherd  stands,  or  leans  on  His  staff. 
The  sheep  of  the  Gentile  and  of  the  Jewish 
Churches  are  distinguished  in  the  painting  in 
Ciampiui  (T'<?C  Mon.),  where  two  flocks  are  issu- 
ing from  separate  towns  or  folds,  Hierusalem 
and  Bathleem,  and  moving  towards  our  Lord. 
[See  Bethlehem.]  In  a woodcut  given  by 
Martigny,  He  stands  on  a small  rock,  which, 
bv  the  winding  lines  at  its  base,  and  the  word 
IORDAN  ES  above,  would  seem  to  refer  to  His 
baptism,  and  our  baptism  into  His  death,  by 
which  the  sheep  reach  Him.  (See  Martigny, 
Diet.  s.  v.  “ liglise.”)  * 

In  a mosaic  mentioned  by  Martigny  at  Sta. 
Sabina’s,  Rome,  the  two  churches  are  represented 
by  two  female  figures,  standing  each  with  an 
open  book  in  hand.  (See  also  Aringhi,  lib.  iii. 
c.  xxii.  p.  327.)  Over  one  is  inscribed  ECCLESIA 
EX  CIRCUMCISIONE,  and  St.  Peter  stands  above 
her;  the  other  is  named  ECCLESIA  EX  GEN- 
TIBUS,  and  above  her  is  placed  St.  Paul. 
(See  Gal.  ii.  7.)  The  same  subject  occurs  in  a 
compart  ment  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  cathedral 
of  Verona,  treated  with  somewhat  of  the  quaint- 
ness of  Lombard  fancy,  but  quite  intelligible  as 
to  meaning.  The  twofold  church  is  represented 
by. two  women,  shaded  by  trees;  one  suckling 
two  children,  the  other  two  fishes.  [Fish.] 
Martigny  gives  a woodcut  of  an  interesting  plate 
in  P.  Garrucci,  Hagioglypt.  p.  222.  It  represents 
two  lambs  looking  towards  a pillar,  which  sym- 
bolizes the  Church,  and  is  surmounted  by  the 
Lamb  bearing  on  his  back  the  decussated  mono- 
gram of  Christ.  From  it  spring  (apparently) 
palm-branches;  and  two  birds,  just  above  the 
Iambs,  may  be  taken  for  doves.  The  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  their  division  of  the 
Church  into  Jewish  and  Gentile,  seem  to  be 
represented  in  the  fresco  given  by  De  Rossi 
(vol.  ii.  Tav.  d’Aggiunto  A.) ; but  are  almost 
destroyed  by  the  opening  of  tomb,  which  has 
been  broken  into  through  the  fresco,  as  so  fre- 
quently happens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Orantes,  or  praying  female  figures  in  the 
Catacombs,  are  for  the  most  part  personifications 
of  the  Church.  (See  Bottari,  tav.  xxxviii., 
Orante  with  doves  placed  next  to  Good  Shepherd.) 
In  the  corners  of  the  square  ceiling  of  the  well- 
known  crypt  of  Lucina,  in  the  Callixtine  cata- 
comb (De  Rossi,  R.  S.  tav.  x.),  the  Orante 
alternates  with  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  a re- 
cently discovered  painting  in  St.  Callixtus  (De 
Rossi,  IX0YC,  tav.  i.  n.  2),  the  Orante  is  offer- 
ing the  eucharistic  sacrifice  by  the  hands  of  a 
consecrating  priest. 

2.  A few  representations  exist  within  our 
range,  of  Susanna  and  the  elders,  as  typical  of 
the  Church  and  its  persecutors,  Jewish  and 
Pagan.  Martigny  names  three  sarcophagi  as  the 
only  certain  examples  of  this  subject  in  old 
Italian  art.  For  one  he  refers  to  Buonarotti, 
Vetri,  p.  1.  Of  the  two  others  one  is  from  the 
Vatican,  the  other  from  St.  Callixtus.  They  are 
found  in  Bottari,  taw.  xxxi.,  and  lxxxv.,  sarcoph. 
from  St.  Callixtus.  In  Southern  Gaul  they  are 
more  numerous  (Miilin,  Midi  de  la  F.  pi.  Ixv.  5; 
lxvi.  8 ; lxviii.  4).  All  these  are  bas-reliefs, 

5 These  subjects  are  repeated  very  frequently  in  the 
ancient  mosaics  of  Home  antf  Ravenna.  See  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker’s  Photographs. 


! containing  the  elders  as  well  as  Susanna  ; and 
j the  third  represents  them  its  eagerly  watching 
her  from  behind  trees.  An  allegory  is  given 
below  in  woodcut,  drawn  from  vol.  i.  pi.  lxxviii. 


of  M.  Perret’s  work,  of  a sheep  between  two  wild 
beasts : SUSANNA  and  SINIORIS  are  written 
above. 

3.  The  Woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood  has 
been  considered  as  a type  of  the  Gentile  Church, 
which  would  account  for  the  frequent  repre- 
sentations of  that  miracle  to  be  found  on  ancient 
sarcophagi.  (See  Bottari,  taw.  xix.  xxi.  xxxiv. 
xxxix.  xli.  lxxxiv.  lxxxv.  Ixxxix.  exxxv.)  So  St. 
Ambrose  (lib.  ii.  in  Luc.  c.  viii.). 

(B)  Symbolisms  of  the  Church  (it  is  not  generally 
observed  how  important  the  distinction  between 
symbolism  and  personification  is)  begin  with  the 
ark  of  Noah ; passing  by  easy  transition  to  the 
ship  of  souls  and  the  ship  of  Jonah  in  the  storm. 
It  is  singular  that  our  Lord’s  similitude  of  the 
net  is  very  rarely  found  illustrated  by  the 
graphic  art  of  early  Christendom.  The  idea  of 
the  Lord’s  drawing  forth  the  sinner  from  the 
waters,  as  with  a hook  and  line  (see  Baptism, 
p.  168),  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  that  of 
the  sweeping  net.  The  net  is  perhaps  assigned 
to  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican  sarcophagus  there 
represented  (Bottari,  tav.  xlii.).  A small  net 
is  used  on  one  side  of  the  bas-relief.  [Fish, 
Ship.] 

The  ark  is  very  frequently  used  as  a t"pe  of 
the  Church  militant.  On  tombs  it  is  held  to 
imply  that  the  dead  expired  in  full  communion 
with  the  Church.  In  Bottari,  tav.  xlii.,  an 
olive-tree  stands  in  the  ark,  in  the  place  of  Noah. 
It  is  of  a square  form,  a chest  in  fact  (Bottari, 
taw.  xl.  cxx.  clxxii.  &c.);  and  in  tav.  cxviii. 
it  is  placed  in  a boat  or  ship.  The  dove  appears 
with  the  olive-branch  in  almost  all  these,  or  is 
represented  by  itself : in  Bottari,  tav.  cxxxi.,  it  is 
placed  on  the  poop  of  the  ship  of  Jonah.  In  tav. 
xxxvii.  and  passim,  Noah  stands  in  a square  chest 
on  the  shore,  receiving  the  dove  in  his  hands ; 
Jonah  is  being  thrown  from  a boat  into  the  sea 
next  him.  This  ship  represents  th£  Church  mili- 
tant, and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  all  sym- 
bolic works  in  the  Catacombs,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  the  Lord’s  own  comparison  of  Himself  to  the 
prophet.  For  representations  in  the  catacomb  of 
Callixtus  and  elsewhere  see  De  Rossi  and  Bottari, 
The  ship  “covered  with  the  waves”  is  represented 
in  Martigny,  from  a fresco  lately  discovered  in 
St.  Callixtus.  A man  stands  in  the  waist  or 
near  the  stern  of  a sharp-prowed  vessel  with  a 
square  sail,  such  as  are  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  this  day.  The  waters  are  dashing  over  her 
close  to  him,  and  he  is  in  an  attitude  of  prayer : 
far  off  is  a drowning  man  who  has  made  ship- 
wreck of  the  faith.  The  vessel  in  full  sail 
(Boldetti,  pp.  360,  362,  373)  is  also  common  as 
the  emblem  of  safe-conduct  through  the  waves 
of  this  troublesome  world ; that  with  sails 
furled,  as  quietly  in  port  resting  after  her 
voyage  (as  in  Boldetti,  pp.  363,  366),  is  the 
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symbol  of  the  repose  of  individual  Christians  in 
death. 

An  even  more  interesting  symbolism  is  where 
not  only  the  ship  is  painted  as  analogous  to  the 
Church,  but  the  actual  fabric  of  a church  is  made 
like  a ship.  This  was  the  case  with  many  of  the. 
early  Romanesque  churches,  where  the  apse 
which  completed  the  basilica  had  the  bishop’s 
throne  placed  in  the  centre,  as  the  steersman’s 
place,  with  semicircular  benches  below  for  the 
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clergy;  so  that  a real  and  touching  resemblance 
followed.  See  the  memorable  passage  in  Ruskin’s 
Stones  of  Venice , vol.  ii.,  on  the  ancient  churches 
of  Toreello,  the  mother  city  of  Venice,  and  an 
extract  in  Martigny  (s.  v.  Navis)  of  a long  pas- 
sage in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  57)  to 
the  same  effect, — the  bishop  being  likened  to  the 
steersman,  the  deacons  to  seamen,  the  faithful  to 
passengers,  and  the  deaconesses,  strangely,  to  the 
collector  of  fares. 


The  ship  placed  on  the  back  of  a fish  is  found 
in  a signet  illustrated  by  Aleandre  (Nav.  Eccles. 
referent.  Symb.  Romae,  1626 ; see  also  s.  v.  Fish). 
Another  such  gem  is  inFicoroni’s  collection  (Germ. 
Ant.  Litt.  tab.  xi.  8,  p.  105).  A jasper  given 
by  Cardinal  Borgia  ( De  Cruce  Velitern.  p.  213  and 
frontispiece)  places  the  Lord  in  a galley  of  six 
oars  on  a side,  holding  the  large  steering  oar. 
This  rudder-oar — or  rather  two  of  them — are  in- 
serted in  the  rudest  ship-carvings,  where  other 
oars  are  omitted. 

The  column  surmounted  by  a dove  is  mentioned 
by  M.  Leblant  in  his  Inscriptions  Chretien nes  de  la 
Gaule,  vol.  i.  p.  167,  as  existing  on  a lamp  said  to 
have  been  found  at  St.  Just.  Another  had  on  it 
the  monogram  of  Christ  on  a column.  Reference  I 
is  made  to  Bosio,  p.  167,  for  a column  between 
two  doves  turning  to  look  at  it ; but  is  inclined, 
see  p:  167,  to  regard  it  as  a symbol  of  Christ 
Himself  rather  than  of  the  Church.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN ; or,  Thanks- 
giving or  Women  after  Childbirth.  ( Mull - 
erum  post  Partum  Purificatio  ; sometimes  called 
Inthronisatio  post  partum : see  Herzog’s  Eeal- 
Encycl.  xix.  671.) 

The  Mosaic  law  lays  down  (Lev.  xii.)  precepts 
for  the  offerings  and  purification  of  women  after 
childbirth;  and  these  legal  precepts  were  ob- 
served by  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  herself.  Pos- 
sibly in  Jewish-Christian  communities  this 
observance  passed  over,  like  some  other  cere- 
monies, with  little  change  into  the  Christian 
congregation ; but  of  this  nothing  certain  is 
known.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  purificatory 
ceremony  after  childbirth  in  the  Avorks  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, or  in  the  Avorks  of  the  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius the  Areopagite.  The  notion,  however,  that 
childbirth  occasioned  some  kind  of  defilement 
continued  to  preArail  among  the  Christians  of 
the  East,  hence  the  rituals  of  the  Oriental 
Churches  in  relation  to  this  matter  refer  more 
to  purification  from  defilement  than  to  thanks- 
giving for  safety.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(canon  2 ; in  Beveridge’s  Pandectae , ii.  4)  lays 
it  doAvn  as  a matter  admitting  of  no  question, 
that  a woman  ought  not  to,be  present  in  church, 
nor  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  Avithin  forty 
days  after  having  given  birth  to  a child.  To  the 


same  effect,  the  ninth  of  the  Arabic  canons  of 
Nicaea  enjoins  : “ Women  ought  to  abstain  from 
entering  the  church  and  from  partaking  of  Holy 
Communion  for  forty  days  after  a birth ; after 
which,  let  the  woman  carefully  wash  her  gar- 
ments and  bathe  her  person  and  the  child ; then 
let  her,  together  with  her  husband,  present  him 
in  the  church  at  the  steps  of  the  altar ; whom, 
Avith  their  accompanying  friends,  let  the  priest 
receive,  and  say  for  her  the  prayer  of  purification 
and  bless  the  child  according  to  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  of  the  Church.”  The  forty  days’ 
period,  then,  was  clearly  regarded  as  the  neces- 
sary extent  of  the  woman’s  purification.  Mean- 
time, however,  she  A\’as  not  wholly  neglected  by 
I the  Church.  Immediately  after  the  birth,  a 
prayer  Avas  said  over  mother  and  child,  and  the 
child  signed  with  the  cross.  This  rite  is  thought 
to  be  alluded  to  by  Chrysostom  (on  1 Cor., 
Hum.  12,  p.  108,  #ed.  Montfaucon).  The  office 
which  accompanies  it  is  believed  by  Goar  to  be 
of  modern  origin.  On  the  eighth  day  the  mid- 
wife, or  some  other  matron,  brings  the  child  to 
the  church.  Before  the  door  the  priest  again 
signs  it  Avith  the  cross,  and  carries  it  into  the 
church,  Avhen  the  name  is  given  which  it  is  to 
bear  after  baptism.  Such  a ceremony  took  place, 
though  not  in  a church,  at  the  birth  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.  (a.d.  401),  related  in  the 
following  manner  in  the  life  of  Porphyrius  of 
Gaza,  a contemporary  witness : “ When  seA-en 
days  were  accomplished  from  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  empress  Eudoxia  approached  and  met 
us  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  bearing  the  infant 
wrapped  in  purple.  She  boAved  her  head,  and 
said,  ‘ Bless  me,  O fathers,  and  the  child  which 
the  Lord  hath  granted  me  through  your  holy 
prayers ; ’ and  gaATe  the  infant  into  their  arms, 
that  they  might  sign  it  with  the  cross.  Then 
the  holy  bishops  signed  both  her  and  the  infant, 
and  after  praying  sat  down.”  (Acta  Sanctorum, 
Feb.  iii.  653).  If  the  child  Avas  in  danger 
of  death  before  the  stated  period  for  baptism,  it 
was  at  once  baptized,  but  the  unclean  mother 
was  no  longer  alloAved  to  suckle  it,  or  eAren  to 
enter  the  room  Avhere  it  was  (Mansi,  Supplement. 
Cone.  i.  815).  If  the  mother  died  Avithin  the 
period  of  uncleanness,  her  body  was  taken  into 
the  church,  and  the  prayers  of  purification  said 
over  it ; after  which  it  Avas  regarded  as  clean 
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(Canon.  Xicaeno-Arab.  c.  10 ; in  Hardouin’s  I 
Concilia , i.  512). 

On  the  lortieth  day  after  the  birth,  the  mother 
3nd  the  child,  accompanied  by  the  godfather,  j 
<vent  solemnly  to  the  church.  Before  the 
church-door  the  priest  received  them,  signed 
the  mother  with  the  cross,  and  said  over  her 
several  prayers.  He  then  took  the  child,  made  : 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it,  and  carried  it  up  to 
the  altar ; the  godfather  then  received  it  from 
the  priest  and  left  the  church.  In  the  Ethi- 
opic  Church,  mother  and  child  are  anointed 
on  the  brow  with  holy  oil,  and  receive  the  1 
Eucharist. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  also,  we  find  traces  of  | 
the  same  feeling  that  exist  in  the  East  with 
regard  to  the  purification  after  childbirth. 
Even  St.  Augustine  lays  down  that  the  Levitical 
law  of  the  forty  days  was  still  binding  under  the 
new  dispensation  (Quiett.  in  Lecit.  lib.  iii.  | 
quaest.  64).  That  Theodore  of  Canterbury  held 
the  same  opinion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  : 
brought  Oriental  opinions  from  his  early  home  . 
in  Tarsus.  He  ( Penitential , I.  xiv.  18,  in  Had-  | 
dan  and  Stubb’s  Documents , iii.  189)  prescribes  j 
penance  for  a woman  entering  a church  within  I 
forty  days  after  childbirth.  Augustine  of , 
Canterbury,  however,  had  previously  appealed  I 
to  Pope  Gregory  I.  for  his  opinion  on  this  point, 
who  answered,  with  characteristic  largeness 
of  mind,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  binding 
on  Christians,  and  that  if  a woman  went  to 
church  to  give  thanks  to  God  on  the  very  day 
on  which  she  had  given  birth  to  a child,  she 
sinned  not,  althougn  the  old  custom  of  keeping  I 
at  home  for  forty  days  was  not  to  be  blamed,  I 
when  it  was  observed  in  a right  spirit  (Gregorii  ; 
Ep.  xi.  64;  p.  1158).  Gregory’s  decision  influ-  | 
enced  subsequent  capitularies  of  the  Franks  and 
canons  of  councils  in  the  West.  Even  a council  ' 
of  the  Maronites  (Mansi,  Supplement.  Cone.  vi. 
1217)  rejected  the  “ simplicity  or  superstition” 
of  repelling  women  from  church  for  the  space  of 
forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a child. 

2.  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  no  thanks- 
giving followed  the  birth  of  a child  which  was 
the  fruit  of  adultery  or  fornication.  As  women 
who  sinned  in  such  sort  were  excluded  from  the 
congregation  until  due  penance  had  been  done, 
they  were  of  course  excluded  from  a service 
which  included  thanksgiving  for  the  fruit  of 
the  womb.  Herard  of  Tours  (f871),  enjoin- 
ing women  to  return  thanks  in  church  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  a birth,  expressly  makes 
the  exception,  “nisi  forte  sit  adultera”  (canon 
60,  quoted  by  Binterim,  Denkvcurd.  vi.  2,  196). 
To  the  same  effect  are  some  decrees  of  later 
councils. 

3.  The  service  to  be  used  in  the  churching  of 
women  was  probably  in  ancient  times  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  priest,  for  no  formularies  for 
this  purpose  are  found  in  the  ancient  sacramen- 
taries.  Martene  (De  Eitibis  Eccl.  ii.  136,  137) 
gives  only  two  forms,  from  Gallican  codices  of 
probably  the  14th  century.  If  a larger  number 
of  ancient  benedictionals  had  descended  to  our 
times,  we  might  possibly  have  found  forms  for 
the  benediction  of  women  after  childbirth  ; but 
these  are  rare.  Binterim  ( Denkicurd '.  vi.  2. 
199  if.)  gives  a churching-service  of  the  Ethiopia 
Church,  that  contained  in  the  Greek  Eucholog  on . 
and  a Latin  formula.  The  latter  is  from  a MS. 


of  the  14th  century,  and  none  probably  are,  in 
their  present  form,  very  ancient.  [C.} 

CHURCHWARDENS.  These  officer?  would 
seem  to  be  the  representatives  in  the  later  Church 
of  the  seniores  ecclesiastici,  of  whom  frequent 
mention  is  made  bv  St.  Aujustine  and  Optatus. 
We  gather  from  these  writers  that  the  se  res 
ecclesiae  were  a sort  of  elders  who  were  not  of 
the  clergy,  but  yet  had  some  cqpcera  in  the  care 
of  the  Church.  Thus.  St.  Augustine  inscribes 
one  of  his  epistles  to  his  own  church  of  Hippo, 
“ Clero,  senioribus  et  nnire^sae  pUbi.”  Some  of 
these  seniores  were  the  chief  men  or  magistrates 
of  the  place,  such  as  we  still  call  alderm  : who 
also  formed  a sort  of  lay  council  of  the  bishops, 
giving  advice  and  as-istance  in  many  weighty 
matters  of  the  Church.  But  there  were  others 
known  more  properly  as  seniores  eccledatt  i.  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  utensils,  treasure,  and 
outward  affairs  of  the  Church,  but  had  no  con- 
cern in  its  government  or  discipline ; and  these 
may  be  regarded  as  the  predecessors  of  our 
churchwardens.  The  lay  elders,  so  called,  of 
modern  times  are  ranked  above  the  deacons  in 
their  own  communities,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  identified  with  the  seniores  ecclesiastic*  of 
the  ancient  Church,  who.  not  being  reckoned  of 
the  clergy,  were  ecclesiastically  inferior  to  th*> 
order  of  deacons  (Bingham,  ii.  18).  [D.  B.] 

CHURCHYARD.  The  subject  of  places  sei 
apart  for  Christian  burial  has  already  been  con- 
sidered under  Area,  Catacomb,  and  Cemetery. 
The  present  article  relates  simply  to  burial  in 
the  precincts  of  churches. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  against  burying  in 
cities  of  course  prevented  the  use  of  churchyards 
within  the  walls  for  the  purpose  of  interment  so 
long  as  those  laws  continued  in  force.  The  first 
attempts  to  bury  in  or  near  churches  seem  to 
have  occurred  in  the  case  of  those  churches  or  me- 
morial cells  which  were  built  over  the  remains 
of  apostles  or  martyrs ; for  both  Theodosius 
(Codex,  lib.  ix.  tit.  17 ; De  Sepulc.  Viol.  leg.  6) 
and  Justinian  (Codex,  lib.  i.  tit.  2 ; De  Eccl.  leg.  2) 
expressly  provide  against  such  churches  being 
made  exceptions  to  the  general  law.  When  the 
church  had  kings  for  nursing-fathers,  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  buried  within  the  precincts  was 
sometimes  extended  to  Christian  emperors.  Thus 
Constantine  desired  (Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iv.  71)  to 
be  buried  near  the  apostles  whom  he  had  en- 
shrined, and  his  son  Constantins  carried  out  his 
wish  by  causing  him  to  be  buried  in  the  Atrium 
of  the  church  ; a fact  to  which  Chrysostom  more 
than  once  alludes  (On  2 Cor.,  Horn.  26,  p.  929, 
ed.  Paris,  1616 ; Quod  Ckristus  sit  Deus,  c.  8,  p. 
839).  Theodosius  the  elder,  Arcadius,  and  Theo- 
dosius the  younger,  are  said  by  a late  historian 
(Nicephoros,  H.  E.  xiv.  58)  to  have  been  simi- 
larly buried.  The  council  of  Braga  of  the  year 
563  (can.  18)  allows  corpses  to  be  buried,  if  need 
be,  around  the  church  (deforis  circa  murum 
basilicae),  but  utterly  forbids  any  to  be  buried 
within,  alleging  the  respect  due  to  the  relics  of 
saints. 

Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury  laid  down 
(Penitential,  II.  i.  5 and  6,  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs’ 
Councils,  iii.  190)  the  following  rule  : In  a church 
in  which  bodies  of  unbelievers  are  buried  it  is 
not  lawful  to  consecrate  an  altar ; but  if  the 
church  itself  is  of  good  material,  let  it  be  pulled 
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down  and  rebuilt  after  the  logs  of  which  it  is 
composed  have  been  planed  or  washed.  If  the 
altar  has  been  previously  consecrated,  mass  may 
be  said  upon  it  if  ‘ religious  ’ persons  are  buried 
there  ; but  if  a pagan  be  buried  there,  it  is  better 
that  the  altar  should  be  purified  and  taken  out 
of  the  building.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage 
that  burials  frequently  took  place  in  the  rude 
wooden  churches  of  the  7th  century  in  England, 
and  that  only  the  bodies  of  pagans  were  held 
absolutely  to  desecrate  the  place,  though  the 
practice  of  burying  in  churches  does  not  seem  to 
be  looked  upon  with  favour.  The  council  of 
Nantes,  held  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  in  the  6th  canon,  permits  burials  in  the 
atrium  or  fore-court,  in  the  cloister,  and  in  the 
outbuildings  (exedrae)  of  a church,  but  utterly  for- 
bids them  in  the  church  itself  and  near  the  altar, 
where  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  are.  The 
same  precept  is  repeated  in  the  canons  of  later 
councils,  as  in  the  52nd  of  that  at  Mentz  iu  813, 
which  however  expressly  excepts  bishops,  abbots, 
worthy  presbyters,  and  faithful  laymen.  Similar 
to  this  is  the  injunction  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans 
( Capitul . ad  Presbyt.  ix.).  The  council  ofTribur 
(a.d.  895),  repeating  the  prohibition  with  regard 
to  laymen  (can.  17),  implies  that  the  prohibited 
burials  had  already  taken  place,  by  the  provision 
that  bodies  buried  in  churches  in  times  past  were 
not  to  be  exhumed ; but  in  case  the  multitude  of 
tombs  was  such  that  the  ground  could  not  con- 
veniently be  levelled,  it  provides,  in  almost  the 
same  terms  as  Theodulf,  that  the  altar  should  be 
removed,  and  tire  church  made  a mere  cemetery- 
chapel  or  catacomb. 

In  the  East,  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.,  about  the 
yiar  900,  abrogated  ( Novell . 53)  all  the  old  laws 
against  burying  in  cities,  and  left  men  at  liberty 
to  bury  either  within  or  without  the  walls ; a 
permission  which  no  doubt  gave  occasion  to 
burring  in  the  precincts  of  city  churches. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  burying  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  churches  was  practised,  in  the  case  of 
very  distinguished  persons,  from  the  4th  cen- 
tury ; more  generally,  from  the  7th  century  ; 
but  that  the  increasing  practice  of  burying  in 
churches  was  constantly  resisted  by  ecclesiastical 
authorities  during  the  whole  period  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  and  was  held  to  be  almost  a 
desecration. 

Monastic  bodies  had  from  very  ancient  times 
burying-grounds  of  their  own,  that  they  who 
had  consorted  together  in  their  lives  might  rest 
together  in  death  (Isidore  of  Seville,  Pegula, 
c.  23) ; these  were  however  originally  outside 
the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  as  we  see  from 
the  instances  of  Pachomius,  Benedict,  and  many 
others.  Bede,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Cut  fiber  t, 
speaks  of  a dead  monk  being  carried  to  his 
burial  in  a cart,  which  would  not  have  been 
necessary  if  the  interment  had  taken  place  within 
the  monastery.  It  appears  that  in  many  places 
a chapel  or  oratory  was  built  on  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  interment  of  the  brethren.  For  instance, 
Abbot  Bertinus  (a.d.  660)  enclosed  a graveyard 
for  his  monastery  on  a neighbouring  hill,  and 
built  in  the  midst  of  it  a church  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  ( Acta  SS.  Bened.  saec.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  110). 
Afterwards,  graveyards  were  formed  within  the 
convent  walls,  but  not  within  the  cloister,  and 
were  provided  with  a separate  church.  Of  this 
kind  is  believed  to  have  been  the  cemetery  formed 


by  Eigil  at  Fulda,  the  church  of  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  year  822  (Life  of  Eigil  by  Candidas, 
c.  20,  in  Acta  SS.  Bened.  saec.  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  238). 
Benedict  of  Aniane  also  caused  an  oratory  to  be 
constructed  in  the  cemetery  of  bis  momisterv 
(Life,  c.  39,  in  Acta  SS.  Ben.  saec.  iv.  pt.  1). 
The  ancient  plan  of  St.  Gall  shows  only  a cross 
in  the  midst  of  the  graveyard  within  the  convent 
walls.  And  in  process  of  time  burials  took  place 
in  the  cloister  itself.  Abbot  Walfrid,  when  dying 
(a.d.  765),  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  midst  of 
the  cloister  (Life,  c.  8,  Acta  SS.  Ben.  saec.  iii. 
pt.  2) ; and  it  appears  that  other  monks  of  that 
rule  were  buried  in  the  cloister  (u.  s.  c.  14). 
Later  instances  are  frequent.  Monks  of  dis- 
tinguished sanctity  were  occasionally  buried  in 
the  church  itself,  as  St.  Vouel  of  Soissons  in  the 
8th  century  (Acta  SS.  Ben.  iv.  2,  p.  550).  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  very  saintly  persons,  burial 
was  not  permitted  within  the  first  eight  cen- 
turies in  monastic  more  than  in  secular  churches. 
(Bingham’s  Antiquities,  bk.  xxiii.  c.  1 ; Martene, 
De  Bitibus  Eccl.  Ant.  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  §§  10-14  ■, 

' De  Bit.  Monach.  lib.  v.  c.  10,  §§  100-104  ; Bin- 
terim,  Dcnkvsurdigkeiten , vi.  3,  443  ft'.)  [C.J 

CIBORIUM.  [Altar  : Dove,  Eucharistic.] 

CILICIA  (Council  of),  a.d.  423,  at  which 
j Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  a town  in  this  province, 

1 who  was  still  alive,  was  condemned  for  his  errors 
(Mansi,  iv.  473-4).  [E.  S.  F.] 

CINGULUM.  (Zai'fj , Zona,  Balteus,  Funis.) 

■ The  girdle,  in  ancient  times,  was  generally  as- 
| sociated  with  the  idea  of  active  exertion,  inas- 
much as  it  served  to  confine  and  to  gird  up  the 
long  flowing  garments  which,  when  unconfined, 
interfered  with  all  activity.  But  as  a richly- 
ornamented  girdle  commonly  formed  a part  of 
the  robes  of  state  worn  by  Eastern  raonarchs,  we 
find  the  girdle  occasionally  alluded  to  as  a svm- 
bol  of  royal  dignity.  So  Patriarch  Germanus  of 
j Constantinople,  c.  715  a.d.,  Myst.  Theor.  p.  206, 
speaks  of  the  girdle,  then  worn  as  part  of 
j a priest’s  dress,  as  signifying  the  beauty  where- 
! with  Christ  entering  upon  His  kingdom  did  gird 
Himself  withal,  even  the  beauteous  majesty  of 
] Godhead.  See  Vestiaium  Christianum , pp.  84,  85. 

| Lastly,  through  yet  other  associations,  which 
I will  be  obvious  to  all  students  of  antiquity,  the 
girdle  connected  itself  with  the  idea  of  chastity  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  connexion  that  it  is  commonly 
referred  to  by  the  later  ecclesiastical  writers. 
See,  for  example,  St.  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xliv. ; 
Celestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  *f"4r32,  apud  Labbe, 
Concilia,  ii.  1618  (“  in  lumborum  praecinctic-ne 
castitas  . . . indicatur  ”) ; Rabanus  Maurus,  de 
Instit.  Cleric,  lib.  i.  c.  17 ; Pseudo-Alcuinus. 
de  Div . Off.  (Vest.  Christ,  p.  Ill);  Ivo  Carno- 
tensis  (ib.  p.  121).  Both  in  East  and  West  it 
formed  part  of  the  monastic  dress  from  the 
earliest  times.  Among  Western  writers  see  the 
Life  of  Fulgent ius,  bishop  of  Ruspa,  by  Ferrandus 
Diacouus  (“  pelliceo  cingulo  tanquam  monachus 
utebatur”);  Salvianus,  ad  Eccl.  Cathol.  lib. 
iv.  (addressing  a monk  of  unworthy  character — 
“ Licet  religionem  vestibus  simules,  licet  fidem 
cingulo  afleras,  licet  sanctitatem  pallio  menti- 
aris,”  &c.) ; Joannis  Cassiani,  de  Coenob.  Instit. 
lib.  i.  c.  1 1,  apud  Migne,  Patrol,  xlix.  60  ; the 
Pegula  of  St.  Benedict,  Migne,  lxvi.  490  (“  vestiti 
dormiant,  et  cincti  cingulis  aut  funibus  ”). 
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Hildemar.  in  the  9th  century  (apud  Migne,  tom.  \ 
c.),  explains  the  distinction  between  * cingulum  * j 
and  ‘funis.’  “Funis  est  qui  de  cannaba  tit  vel 
lino  in  rotundum ; cingulus  (sic)  autem  cor- 
rigia  est  de  lana  vel  lino,  sei  non  in  rotundum 
sicut  funis,  sed  in  latum  sicut  tricia.”  For 
Eastern  usage  see  St.  Jerome,  Praefat.  in 
Megmtam  & PackomU,  opp.  ii.  49;  Palladius, 
Lausiaca,  cap.  38  (Migne,  lxxiii.  1157)  and 
St.  Germanus  of  Constantinople,  in  a passage  j 
above  referred  to.  He  there  says  of  the  monastic 
habit  that  it  was  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
whose  raiment  was  of  camel’s  hair,  and  who 
wore  a leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  Celestine, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops 
of  Vienna  and  Narbonne,  already  referred  to, 
dating  about  430  A.D..  marks  the  time  when  the 
wearing  of  a girdle  as  part  of  the  episcopal  dress 
(probably  in  imitation  of  the  monastic  habit) 
was  first  introduced  into  Gaul.  He  reproves 
those  to  whom  he  writes  for  dressing  in  a pal- 
lium and  wearing  a girdle  about  the  loins,  and 
so  seeking  to.  observe  the  truth  of  Scripture  not 
in  the  spirit  but  in  the  letter.  “ Amicti  pallio, 
et  lumbos  praecincti,  credunt  se  Scripturae  fidem 
non  per  spirit um  sed  per  literam  completuros.” 
See  Labbe,  Concilia,  ii.  1618 ; Vest.  Christ,  p. 
45.  [W.  B.  M.j 

CIRBA,  COUNCILS  OF.  [African  Coun- 

cils.] 

CIRC UMCELLIONES.  (1)  A name  given 
to  the  Donatist  fanatics  in  Africa  during  the 
4th  century,  from  their  habit  of  roving  from 
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sisting  chiefly  of  rustics,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gaetulian  desert,  ravaging  Numidia  and  Mauri- 
tania, provinces  at  that  time  neither  thoroughly 
Christianised  nor  thoroughly  subjected  to  Roman 
law.  According  to  Augustine  they  were  noto- 
rious for  their  lawless  violence  against  the 
Catholics  (Aug.  c.  Gaudent.  i.  28,  32  ; Saer.  69  ; 
c.  Parmen.  i.  11;  c.  Crescon.  iii.  42,  46,  47 ; 
Epp.  88.  105,  185).  as  well  as  against  property 
(Aug.  Epp.  15,  85.  185).  To  restrain  their  tur- 
bulence their  own  bishops  were  constrained  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Roman  counts.  Augustine 
defends  Macarius  and  Taurinus  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  unduly  severe  against  them,  and 
reproves  the  exultation  of  these  fanatics  over 
the  death  of  Ursacius  (Aug.  c.  Lift.  Petilian.  cc. 
22,  25).  At  the  Conference  of  Carthage  in  411 
A.D.  the  imperial  commissioner  decreed  a fine  on 
those  districts  wherein -the  “ circumcelliones  ” 
were  not  kept  in  order  (Coleti  Cone.  t.  iii.). 
At  Bagai  they  fought,  but  unsuccessfully,  against 
Roman  cavalry.  The  war-shout  of  these 
“avengers”  or  “champions  of  God,”  as  they 
styled  themselves  (ay tavurrucoi,  Optat.  Milevit. 
De  Schism.  Donat,  iii.  4).  “Deo  Landes,”  in 
opposition  to  the  “ Deo  Gratias  ” of  the  other 
party,  was  terrible  to  all  peaceful  people  as  the 
roar  of  a lion  (Aug.  in  Ps.  cxxxiL  v.  6).  Instead 
of  swords,  which  for  some  time  they  felt  a reli- 
gious scruple  against  using  (cf.  St.  Matt.  xxvi. 
52),  they  brandished  clubs  at  first,  which  they 
called  “Israels”  (Aug.  in  Ps.  x.  v.  5).  Like 
the  Syrian  **  assassins.”  the  followers  of  the 
“Old  Man  of  the  Mountain”  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  the  “ Circumcelliones  ” courted  death, 
wantonly  insulting  the  Pagans  at  their  festivals 
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(Aug.  c.  Gaudent.  i.  32,  49;  Epp.  12,  16,  185); 
and,  in  their  frantic  eagerness  for  martyrdom, 
challenging  all  whom  they  met  on  their  way  to 
kill  them  (Aug.  c.  Crescon.  iii.  46,  49;  c.  Lift. 
Petit,  ii.  114;  De  Unit.  Eccl.  54* ; Theudoret. 
Hacr.  iv.  6).  Among  the  titles  which  they  as- 
sumed was  that  of  “ Agnostici,”  to  indicate  their 
contempt  for  learning  (Aug.  in  Ps.  cxxxiL  v.  6). 
Though  pledged  by  profession  to  celibacy,  they 
were  guilty  of  frequent  outrages  on  women,  if 
their  opponents  may  be  believed  (Aug.  c.  Litt. 
Petit,  i.  16,  ii.  195;  De  Unit.  Eccl.  50).  For 
these  and  similar  offences,  as  well  as  on  the 
charge  of  aiding  the  Vandals,  they  were  ordered 
by  Honorius,  412  A.D.,  to  be  fined  (Hefele  in 
Kirchenlex.,  iii.  261).  Gibbon  com] ores  these 
“ circumcelliones  ” to  the  “ camisards  ” of  Lan- 
guedoc in  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century 
| (Decline  and  Fall,  ii.  445,  Bohn,  1855). 

CiroumceHiones  (2)  were  vagabond  monks, 

' censured  by  Cassian.  under  the  name  of  Sara- 
i baitae,  for  roving  from  place  to  place  (Coll. 
xviii.  7).  Probably  the  name  was  transferred  to 
1 them  from  the  Donatist  fanatics.  St.  Augustine 
1 rebuts  this  comparison  as  unmerited,  at  least 
j within  his  experience  (in  Ps.  cxxxiL  v.  6).  But 
elsewhere  (De  Oper.  J lonach.  28)  he  inveighs 
| with  characteristic  warmth  against  the  idle, 

: vagrant  monks,  “ nusquam  missos.  nusquam  fixos, 

| nusquam  stantes,  nusquam  sedentes,”  &c..  who 
| scoured  the  country  for  alms,  vending  fictitious 
relics.  Benedictus  Anianensis  quotes  Isidorus  de 
Offic.Ecel.(ii.  15)  against  these  “circumcelliones” 
or  “ circilliones  ” as  spurious  Anchorites  (Con- 
cord. Pegg.  c.  3,  cf.  Menard,  ad  loc.).  These 
vagabond  monks  were  condemned  as  unstable 
and  scandalous  (Cone.  Tolet.  vii.  c.  5);  and 
as  mock-hermits  (iciocAebiot  ^eoSepij/iiTat)  in 
the  Synodica  Epistd.  Orientalis  addressed  to  the 
Emp.  Theophilus  (Suicer.  Thesaur.  sub  voce). 
They  are  denounced  also  by  Nilus  (Epp.  iii.  19) ; 
and  are  probably  the  “ gvrovagi  ” censured  in 
the  Pegula  St.  Benedict i (c.  1).  The  name 
occurs  so  late  as  in  Monachus  Sangallensis,  who 
relates  how  a monk,  one  of  the  “circumcelliones,” 
“iirnarus  disciplinae  imperatoris,”  intruded  into 
the  choir  in  the  presence  of  Carl  (De  Gest.  Carol. 
J/.  i.  8,  v.  Canisii  Antipu.  Lectiones).  [I.  G.  S.] 

CIRCUMCISION.  As  a Jewish  rite,  or  as 
connected  with  the  controversies  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  this  ordinance  does  not  come  within  the 
limits  of  this  work.  It  claims  a place,  how- 
ever, even  in  a Dictionary  of  Christian  Anti- 
quities, as  having  been  adopted  from  a remote 
p>eriod  in  the  Church  of  Abyssinia,  and  as  still  in 
use  there.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  practices, 
the  influence  of  a large  Jewish  population  has 
made  that  community  the  representative  of  a 
typo  of  Judaeo-Christianity  which  must  have 
been  common  in  the  first  two  centuries,  but 
which  has  since  been  lost.  It  has  to  be  noted 
that  circumcision  is  practised  there  (and  the 
present  usage  rests  upon  an  immemorial  tra- 
dition) before  baptism,  between  the  third  and 
the  eighth  day  after  birth,  and  that  an  ana- 
logous oporation  is  applied  to  female  children. 

Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  p.  12.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CIRCUMCISION.  FESTIVAL  OF. 

L Origin  of  Fativu. — From  the  nee 
connection  of  the  event  commemorated  on  this 
I day  with  the  Nativity,  we  must  obviously  not 
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look  for  notices  of  its  celebration  at  a date 
earlier  than  that  at  which  we  first  meet  with 
those  of  the  Nativity  itself. 

It  will  follow  from  the  prescribed  interval 
between  the  birth  of  a child  and  its  circum- 
cision that  the  festival  of  the  Circumcision  will 
fall  on  the  octave  of  the  Nativity ; and  con- 
sequently we  continually  find  January  1 thus 
marked,  even  where  the  service  contains  re- 
ferences to  the  day  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
Circumcision.  It  is  not  until  later  that  we  find 
the  day  to  have  acquired  sufficient  independent, 
rank  to  bear  the  title  of  the  Circumcision  rather 
than  of  the  octave  as  its  special  distinguishing 
mark. 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  the  earliest  traces  of 
an  observance  of  the  day  under  either  designa- 
tion are  to  be  found.  There  is  extant  a long 
nomilv  by  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona  in  the  4th 
century,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
meant  for  delivery  on  this  day ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Kalenda- 
rium  Carthaginense,  or  in  that  of  Bucher i us, 
both  probably  documents  of  the  4th  century. 
Now  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere  [Christmas] 
that  the  first  certain  allusions  to  an  observance 
of  Christmas  as  a distinct  and  independent  fes- 
tival occur  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
and  that  this  observance  of  it  was  later  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West.  This  agrees  with  what 
is  said  above,  and  with  the  instances  we  shall 
further  quote,  which  tend  to  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  any  save  perhaps  a more  or  less  local 
recognition  of  the  festival  before  the  end  of  the 
4th  century.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  parent 
festival  of  the  Nativity,  our  earliest  illustrations 
come  from  the  West. 

Thus  we  find  the  day  noticed  in  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary,  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  and 
Antiphonary,  the  Gallican  Sacramentary  and 
Lectionary,  in  the  Calendar  of  Fronto,  the  Mo- 
zarabic  Liturgy  and  Breviary,  and  the  Martyro- 
logium  Hieronymi. 

Passing  on  to  the  Eastern  Church,  we  find 
that  in  the  calendar  of  the  Coptic  Church  given 
by  Selden  {de  Synedriis  Ebraeorum,  lib.  iii.  c. 
15),  the  Circumcision  is  reckoned  among  the 
minor  festivals,  and  that  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, a work  doubtless  of  Oriental  origin,  ignores 
it  altogether. 

In  process  of  time  the  day  became  more  and 
more  recognized,  and  at  last  the  observance 
became  universal. 

A reason  for  the  Church’s  apparent  slowness  in 
recognizing  and  commemorating  so  important  an 
incident  in  our  Lord’s  earthly  life,  at  which  He 
received  the  name  Jesus — an  event,  one  would 
suppose,  itself  of  more  than  ordinary  interest — 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  on  the 
Kalends  of  January  was  held  a great  heathen 
festival,  characterized  by  an  excessive  amount  of 
riot  and  licentiousness.  The  Christians,  anxious 
to  avoid  an  apparent  toleration  of  these  abomi- 
nations by  holding  a festival  of  their  own,  even 
though  of  a totally  different  character,  on  the 
same  day,  enjoined  a solemn  fast,  as  a whole- 
some protest  and  as  a means  of  guarding  the 
unwary  from  being  led  astray.  See  Augustine, 
Sermon.  197,  198  ( Patrol . xxxviii.  1024  sqq.). 

There  is  also  an  allusion  to  this  in  a canon  of 
the  2nd  Council  of  Tours,  A.p.  567  {Cone.  Turo - 
nense  II.  can.  17  ; Labbe,  v.  857).  Further  we 
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find  in  the  Martyrologium  Romanum  (Janu- 
ary 1),  that  a certain  Almachius  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  saying,  “ Hodie  octavae  Dominici  diei 
sunt,  cessate  a superstitionibus  idolorum  et  a 
sacrificiis  pollutis.”  If,  as  is  asserted,  this 
Almachius  be  the  same  with  the  Telemachus 
mentioned  by  Theodoret  {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  26), 
this  event  must  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Honorius,  and  will  point  to  a certain  recognition 
of  the  day  by  the  Roman  Church  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century.  To  the  subject  of  this  fast  we 
shall  briefly  refer  again. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  observance 
of  the  day  more  in  detail. 

II.  Liturgical  Notices.  — It  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  evidence  borne  as 
to  this  day  by  the  Leonine  Sacrament  ary,  for  it 
is  mutilated  at  the  beginning,  and  commences 
with  the  month  of  April.  The  last  section  in  it, 
however,  is  “In  jejunio  mensis  decimi,”  for 
which  five  Masses  are  given,  thus  furnishing 
evidence  for  the  observance  of  the  time,  though 
none  for  the  name  by  which  the  day  was  known 
(ii.  156,  ed.  Ballerini).  It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  with  this  exception  there  is  no  allusion 
to  the  day  in  the  writings  of  Leo  I.,  although  he 
has  many  sermons  on  the  Nativity  itself.  The 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  gives  a Mass  for  the  day, 
In  Octabas  Domini , and  there  follows  one  Frohi- 
bendum  ab  idolis,  pointing  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  as  to  the  heathen  festival  on  this  day 
{Patrol,  lxxiv.  1061).  In  the  former  Mass,  the 
main  idea  is  evidently  of  the  octave  of  the  Na- 
tivity, and  not  of  any  special  commemoration  of 
the  day  itself,  there  being  merely  a passing 
allusion  to  our  Lord’s  Circumcision,  as  contrasted 
with  such  expressions  as  “ Cujus  hodie  octavas 
nati  celebrantes  and  the  like. 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  the  Mass  for 
the  day  is  headed  In  Octavis  Domini  (Greg. 
Sacr.  col.  13,  ed.  Menard),  but  the  Gospel  treats 
of  the  Circumcision,  Luke  ii.  21-32.  Of  two 
collects  given,  one  has  special  reference  to  the 
Virgin,  the  other  to  the  octave,  and  in  Pame- 
lius’  edition  of  the  Sacramentary,  and  in  the 
Cd.  Reg.  Suec.  is  read  Ad  S.  Mariam  ad  Martyres ; 
in  the  Kalendarium  Romanum  is  Natale  S.  Mariae, 
and  thus  in  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary  {op.  cit. 
660)  we  have  De  Sancta  Maria  in  Octava  Do- 
mini. 

All  this  points  to  a twofold  commemoration  of 
the  day,  the  one  having  regard  to  the  octave  of 
the  Nativity  or  the  Circumcision,  the  other  to  the 
Virgin,  and  hence  the  special  prominence  given 
to  the  mention  of  her  in  the  Mass  for  the  day  in 
the  modern  Romish  Missal.  The  Preface  and 
the  Benediction  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary 
do  indeed  refer  to  the  Circumcision  — “Cujus 
hodie  Circumcisionis  diem  et  Nativitatis  octavum 
celebrantes — ” ; but  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  evidence  against  their  authenticity,  they  are 
omitted  by  Pamelius  and  are  wanting  in  the 
Cd.  Reg.  Suec.  Possibly,  therefore,  they  are  a 
later  addition. 

We  may  next  briefly  notice  the  ancient  litur- 
gical documents  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The 
ancient  Lectionary  published  by  Mabillon  {de 
Liturgia  Gallicana , p.  112),  gives  lections  In 
Circumcisione  Domini  for  matins  and  for  the 
Mass ; for  the  former,  Isaiah  xliv.  24 — xlv.  7, 
and  for  the  latter,  Isaiah  i.  10-20 ; with  1 Cor. 
x.  14-31  and  Luke  ii.  21-40  for  the  Epistle 
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and  Gospel,  the  Gospel  being  the  same  as  in  the 
Gregorian  and  Mozarabic  liturgy ; the  pro- 
phetical lection  and  Epistle  in  this  last  being 
Isaiah  xlviii.  12-20  and  Philippians  iii.  1-8. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Epistle  in  the  Galli- 
can  liturgy  has  reference  to  the  idol  practices 
which  characterized  the  day.  The  Gotho-Gallic 
Missal  (76.  200)  gives  an  Ordo  Missae  in  Cir- 
cumcUione  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christ  i,  and  the 
Mozarabic  Breviary  and  Missal  style  the  day 
Circumeisio  Domini. 

It  is  thus  probable  that  we  must  look  to  Gaul 
and  Spain  for  early  examples  of  this  title  of  the 
day.  The  first  definite  instance  that  we  have 
observed  is  to  be  found  in  the  canon  of  the  2nd 
Council  of  Tours  (567  a.d.)  already  referred  to, 
which,  after  remarking  that  every  day  was  a fes- 
tival from  Christmas  to  Epiphany,  adds,  “ ex- 
cipitur  triduum  illud,  quo  ad  calcandam  Gen- 
tilium  consuetudinem  patres  nostri  statuerunt 
privatas  in  Kalendis  Januarii  fieri  litanias,  et  in 
ecclesiis  psallatur,  et  hora  octava  in  ipsis  Ka- 
lendis  Circumcisionis  2lissa  Deo  propitio  cele- 
bretur  ” (Labbe,  l.  c.).  There  is  also  some  evi- 
dence for  supposing  that  the  title  of  the  Circum- 
cision was  applied  to  the  day  in  Spain  before 
the  death  of  Isidore  (636  A.D.),  for  we  read  in 
one  place,  “placuit  etiam  patribus  a die  Natalis 
Domini  usque  ad  diem  Circumcisionis  solemne 
tempus  efficere  ” {Pegulci  Monachorum  12;  Patrol. 
lxxiii.  880).  Arevalus  does  indeed  suggest  {not.  in 
loc .),  from  the  belief  that  the  title  Circumcision 
is  probably  of  later  date,  that  the  original  words 
of  Isidore  here  may  have  been  Kalendas  Janu- 
arias ; but  when  the  passage  is  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  above  quoted  canon,  there  seems 
the  less  reason  for  having  recourse  to  this  hypo- 
thesis. Further,  remarks  in  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths shew  that  by  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
the  7th  century  the  day  ranked  in  Spain  of  so  high 
importance  that  on  it  the  law  courts  were  closed, 
and  that  it  then  bore  the  name  of  the  Circum- 
cision {Codex  Leg.  Wisigoth.  lib.  ii.  tit.  1,  lex  11 ; 
lib.  xii.  t.  3,  1.  6 ; in  Hispania  Illustrata , iii. 
863,  1004,  Frankfort  1606).  Still,  the  old 
name  survived,  for  we  find  it  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  century  in  the  Regula  of  Bishop  Chrodegang 
{Patrol,  lxxxix.  1090),  and  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Mainzf  813  A.D.  {Cone.  Mogun- 
tinnm,  can.  36  ; Labbe,  vii.  1250). 

Briefly  then  to  sum  up  the  results  so  far 
obtained  : we  have  seen  that  the  a priori  ex- 
pectation, which  would  assign  the  end  of  the 
4t.h  century  as  the  earliest  possible  date  of 
the  recognition  of  the  day  under  either  title,  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  allusions 
to  it  before  that  date ; and  further  that,  until 
at  the  earliest  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
it  was  solely  as  the  octave  of  the  Nativity,  and 
not  as  the  Circumcision  that  the  day  was  known. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  whole  of 
Christendom  agrees  in  celebrating  the  Circum- 
cision on  January  1 except  the  Armenian  Church, 
which  still  adheres  to  the  old  Eastern  practice 
of  commemorating  the  Nativity  and  Epiphany 
together  on  January  6,  and  necessarily  therefore 
celebrates  the  Circumcision  on  January  13. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  day  as  a fast  and  not 
a festival  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Tours  which  we 
have  c'ted  shows  the  state  of  the  case  in  France; 
that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  Spain  is  shown 


by  an  allusion  in  a canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Toledo,  a.d.  633  {Cone.  Tul.  iv.  can.  11  ; I.abbe, 
v.  1709);  cf.  Isidore,  de  Eeel.  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  46  ; 
although  it  must  be  added  that  a heading  in  the 
Mozarabic  Breviary  points  to  the  three  days 
before  the  Epiphany  as  the  period  of  the  fast : 
“ Olficiuin  jejuniorum  in  Kal.  Jan.  observatur 
tribus  diebus  ante  festum  Epiphaniae.”  Lastly, 
we  may  refer  to  the  Ordo  Pomanus,  which,  after 
speaking  of  the  heathen  abominations  which  de- 
filed the  day,  adds,  “Statuit  universalis  Ecclcsia 
jejunium  publicum  in  isto  die  fieri  ” (p.  20,  ed. 
Hittorp.*). 

It  will,  of  course,  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  already  remarked  that  there  is  an  absence 
of  homilies  or  sermons  for  the  day  in  the  works 
of  early  patristic  writers.  We  may  here  again, 
however,  refer  to  the  discourse  of  Zeno  of  Verona, 
de  Circumcisione  (lib.  i.  tractat.  13,  p.  99,  ed. 
Ballerini,  where  see  note  1).  In  an  ancient  MS. 
of  this  of  the  9th  century  (the  Cd.  Remensis)  is 
added  a note  in  the  margin  of  this  discourse, 
In  Octaba  Domini  pontipcis  nona  lectio.  The 
Ballerini  consider  these  notes  to  have  been  written 
at  the  time  when  Archbishop  Hincmar  (ob.  882 
A.D.)  gave  the  MS.  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Remigius  at 
Rheims,  and  while  the  MS.  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Verona  {Praef.  § 5),  and  that  this 
discourse  was  there  spoken  on  the  octave  of  the 
Nativity.  They  infer  from  the  marginal  note 
the  relative  importance  of  the  day,  considering 
that  such  a remark  about  the  ninth  lection  would 
be  made  only  in  the  case  of  the  more  important 
festivals.  Bede  has  written  a homily  for  the  day 
on  Luke  ii.  21  {Horn.  x.  ; Patrol,  xciv.  53). 

When  the  fast  became  a festival  it  is  impos- 
sible definitely  to  say.  Probably  the  process 
was  a gradual  one,  and  the  period  varied  in 
different  countries.  The  statutes  of  St.  Boniface 
(ob.  755  A.D.)  include  it  among  the  special 
festivals  on  which  no  work  was  to  be  done 
(D’Achery,  Spicilegium  ix.  66).  Still,  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  this,  traces  of  the  old  state 
of  things  survived,  the  latest  we  have  observed 
being  in  the  Capitula  of  Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli 
in  the  10th  century,  who  dwells  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  maintaining  the  ancient  protest 
{Patrol,  cxxxiv.  43).  [R.  S.] 

CIRCUS.  [Charioteer.] 

CIRINUS.  [Cyrinus.] 

CITHINUS,  one  of  the  “ martyres  Sc.llitani” 
at  Carthage,  July  17  {Cal.  Carthag .,  Bedae,  Pom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CLARUS,  presbyter,  and  martyr  “ in  pago 
Vilcasino,”  Nov.  4 {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CLAUDIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Egypt  under 
Numerian,  Feb.  25  {Mart.  Pom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  March  6 {Mart. 
Usuardi).  [C.] 

CLAUDIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Ostia  under 
Diocletian,  Feb.  18  {Mart.  Pom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Pope  Marcellinus, 
April  26,  A.D.  304  {Mart.  Usuardi). 


a The  alleged  Statuta  Eeclesiae  Rhemmsis  (Labb£,  v. 
1694),  attributed  to  Bishop  Sonnatius,  in  which  (c.  2 o) 
reference  is  made  to  the  Circumcision  as  one  of  the  days 
“absque  op-re  forensi  excolenda,”  are  probably  fabrica- 
tions of  a later  date. 
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(3)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Nieostratus  and 
others,  July  7 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Aegea,  Aug.  23  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Usuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Nieostratus  and 
others,  Nov.  8 {Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Rom.  Vet., 
Usuardi).  Compare  (3). 

(6)  The  tribune,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Nu- 

merian,  Dec.  3 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi) ; 
Aug.  12  {Mart.  Hieron.).  [C.] 

CLAYUS.  We  continually  find  in  ancient 
Christian  frescoes  and  mosaics  garments  deco- 
rated with  long  stripes  of  purple,  sometimes  en- 
riched with  embroidery  or  an  inwoven  pattern, 
called  clavi.  These  generally  run  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  -of  the  garment,  and  are  broader  or 
narrower  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 
Thus,  the  Lord  is  often  distinguished  by  a broader 
clavus  than  those  of  the  apostles,  as  in  a fine 
fresco  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  (Perret, 
Catacombs,  ii.  pi.  xxiv.).  Undistinguished  per- 
sons also  wore  clavi,  but  very  narrow.  In  nearly 
all  cases  these  clavi  are  two  in  number,  and  run 
from  each  shoulder  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
dress.  This  arrangement  of  the  clavi  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Acts  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  where 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  said  to  have  appeared  to~ 
the  former  “ distinctam  habens  tunicam  inter 
duos  clavos  per  medium  pectus  ” (Ruinart,  Acta 
Sincera,  p.  32,  ed.  Verona).  Tertullian  {De  Pallio, 
c.  4)  speaks  of  the  care  which  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  shades  of  colour. 

There  are  a few  examples  of  the  single  clavus, 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  breast,  which 
Rubenius  believes  to  have  been  the  ancient  fashion 
of  wearing  it.  These  occur  only  in  repre- 
sentations of  the  Three  Children  in  the  fiery 
furnace  (Bottari,  Sculture  e Pitture,  tav.  cxlix. 
clxxxi.).  Clavi  are  common  to  both  sexes ; 
women  may  be  seen  represented  with  that  orna- 
ment, for  instance,  in  pictures  of  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins  (Bottari,  tav.  clviii.)  ; and  female 
figures  are  sometimes  found  adorned  with  two 
clavi  on  each  side.  Jerome  {Epist.  22,  ad  Eu- 
stochium ) alludes  to  the  use  of  the  clavus  by 
women,  single  as  well  as  married.  It  is  also 
common  in  early  art  to  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New ; it  is  given  to  Moses, 
for  instance,  in  a painting  engraved  by  Perret 
(i.  pi.  xxiv.),  and  to  the  apostles  in  nearly  all 
representations  of  them,  whether  in  fresco,  in 
mosaic,  or  in  glass.  Angels  also  wear  the  clavus 
in  early  mosaics,  as  may  be  seen  in  Examples 
given  by  Ciampini  ( Vet.  Mon.  i.  tab.  xlvi. ; ii. 
tab.  xv.),  in  the  Menologium  of  Basil  (see  parti- 
cularly Dec.  16  and  Dec.  29),  and  in  several 
ancient  miniatures. 

These  purple  stripes  were  worn  on  the  penula 
as  well  as  the  tunic : a fresco  from  an  arcosolium 
in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  (Bottari,  tav.  clxii.) 
furnishes  three  examples.  They  are  found  also 
in  the  pallium  : a mosaic  of  St.  Agatha  Major  at 
Ravenna  represents  our  Lord  with  clavi  of  gold 
on  such  a garment.  The  dalmatic  and  colobium 
were  similarly  decorated  : the  latter  seems  to 
have  had  only  one  broad  band  of  purple  (latus 
clavus)  descending  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest  to  the  feet.  See  the  Christian  sarcophagi 
engraved  by  Bottari  (tav.  xvii.  cxxxvii.  and 
others). 

Priests,  after  the  example  of  the  senators  of 


old  Rome,  are  said  to  have  worn  the  broad  clavus, 
while  deacons  contented  themselves  with  the 
narrow  one  on  their  tunics  or  dalmatics.  The 
clavus  is  sometimes  represented  as  descending 
only  to  the  middle  of  the  chest : it  is  in  these 
cases  decorated  with  small  discs  or  spangles,  and 
terminates  in  small  globes  or  bullae.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  kind  of  decoration  which  is  sometimes 
called  paragaudis.  (Rubenius,  De  Re  Vestiaria  et 
praecipue  cle  Lato  Clavo,  Antwerp,  1665  ; Mar- 
tigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  cliret.  s.  v.  Clavus .)  [C.] 

CLEMENT.  (1)  Of  Ancyra,  martyr,  a.d. 
296  ; is  commemorated  Jan.  23  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Trajan,  Nor. 
23  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi); 
Nov.  24  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Of  Alexandria  ; is  commemorated  Dec.  4 

{Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CLEMENTINE  LITURGY.  [Liturgy.] 

CLEMENTINES,  martyr  at  Heraclea,  Nov. 
14  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CLEONICUS,  martyr,  a.d.  296  ; is  comme- 
morated March  3 {Cal.  Byzant.').  [C.] 

CLEOPHAS,  martyr,  at  Emmaus,  Sept.  25 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CLERESTORY,  or  Clearstory.  At 
upper  story  or  row  of  windows  in  a church,, 
rising  clear  above  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
building.  As  the  clerestory  was  a common  fea- 
ture in  the  old  civil  basilica,  it  was  probably 
soon  adopted  in  buildings  of  the  same  type  used 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  See  for  instance,  the 
ancient  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  under 
Church,  p.  370  ; also  p.  381.  [C.] 

CLERGY.  [Clerus;  Immunities  of  Clergy.] 

CLERMONT,  COUNCILS  OF.  [Galli- 
can  Councils.] 

CLERUS,  deacon,  martyr  at  Antioch,  Jan.  7 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CLERUS  (and  Clericus  = one  of  the  Clerus ), 
at  first  equivalent  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful,  as  being  the  lot  or  inheritance  of  the 
Lord  (1  Pet.  v.  3 = K\ripPvo/xia,  v.  Theodoret,  ad 
loc.,  and  so  still  used  by  e.  g.  Theophanes,  Horn. 
xii.  70,  quoted  by  Suicer);  but  appropriated 
almost  immediately  to  all,  “qui  in  ecclesiastici 
ministerii  gradibus  ordinati  sunt  ” (Isid.  Hispal. 
De  Eccl.  Offic.  ii.  1) ; the  distinction  of  clergy 
and  laity  being  found  in  1 Cor.  xiv.  16,  and  in 
St.  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  term  being  applied 
to  the  former  exclusively,  “ vel  quia  de  sorte 
sunt  Domini,  vel  quia  Ipse  Dominus  sors,  id  est, 
pars  clericorum  est  ” (St.  Jerpme,  Ad  Nepotian., 
followed  by  Isidore,  as  above,  and  by  Rab.  Maur. 
De  Instit.  Cleric,  i.  2).  The  more  modern  de- 
rivation, from  the  lots  cast  at  the  appointment 
of  St.  Matthias  (so  e.  g.  Suicer),  seems  set  aside 
by  the  fact,  that  clergy  were  not  chosen  by  lot. 
The  word  clericus  was  further  subdivided  when 
the  minor  orders  came  into  existence ; all  being 
called  clerici  {irauras  tcXyputovs  Ka\ov/uL(v,  Justin. 
Novell,  cxxiii.  19),  but  the  name  being  also  some- 
times given  in  particular  to  the  lectores,  psalm- 
istae,  ostiarii,  &c.  who  “ clericorum  nomen  reti- 
nent”  {Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  a.d.  397,  c.  21);  and 
who  in  later  centuries  are  often  so  called  exclu- 
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sively,  while  the  three  proper  orders  became  dis- 
tinguished as  “primi  clerici  ” ( Cod . Theodos.  lib. 
xiii.  De  Judaeis  et  Coelicol. ),  and  the  lower  orders 
as  “ inferioris  loci”  (ib.  leg.  41).  See  also  the  Can. 
Apost.  17,  al.  18,  24,  al.  25,  30,  al.  31,  84  ; and 
Cone.  Laodicen.  cc.  24,  27,  30,  the  latter  distin- 
guishing the  iepartKoi  from  the  KXypiKOi,  i.e. 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  from  subdeacons, 
readers,  &c.  The  terms  majores  and  minores 
ordines  are  of  much  later  date.  In  Cone. 
Chalced.  a.d.  451,  can.  2,  K\ypiKbs  appears  to  be 
used  as  coextensive  with  those  in  the  kclvwv  or 
roll,  and  to  include  expressly  even  the  oecono- 
mus  and  the  defensor , &c.  In  c.  3 of  the  same 
council  it  is  opposed  to  bishop  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  layman  and  monk  on  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  term  is  sometimes  found  actually 
used  of  monks,  even  as  early  as  by  Sozomen  (viii. 
18) ; and,  again,  by  St.  Germanus  of  Paris,  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  ( De  Glor.  Mart.  ii.  21,  and  fre- 
quently), and  by  many  later  writers  quoted  in 
Du  Cange.  The  use  of  the  term  as  meaning  a 
scholar  ( ypafifxaTwv  iirurT-fi /aoves  only  ought  to  be 
made  clerici,  according  to  Justinian,  Novell,  vi.  4, 
cxxiii.  12)  dates  from  the  11th  century.  The 
introduction  of  monks  made  yet  a third  class, 
besides  clergy  and  laity.  And  the  term  4 regu- 
lars ’ coming  into  use  when  Regulae  began  to 
multiply,  and  when  monachism  was  becoming 
regarded  as  4 religion,’  i.  e.  about  the  8th  cen- 
tury, the  term  4 saecularis  ’ also  lost  gradually 
its  general  sense  of  4 worldly,’  and  became 
simply  the  antithesis  of  a 4 regular  ’ or  monk  ; 
the  latter  term,  however,  including  canons  also 
at  their  first  institution  (“  Canonici,  id  est,  Regu- 
lares  Clerici,”  in  the  so-called  Egbert’s  Excerpts, 
in  Pref.,  and  so  also  Cone.  Aquisgran.  A.D.  789, 
c.  73).  Clericus  regularis  would  thenceforth 
mean  a clergyman  who  was  also  a monk ; and 
Clericus  saecularis, & parish  clergyman,  or  one  who 
kept  a school,  or  lived  in  any  way  not  under  a 
rule ; the  class  being  called  4 clerici  ’ simply  in 
Capit.  i.  c.  23  of  a.d.  802  = 44  parochitani  pres- 
byteri,”  in  Cone.  Emerit.  A.D.  666,  c.  18.  Canons, 
however,  were  soon  classed  as  distinct  from 
Regulars;  as  e.g.  in  the  laws  of  Charles  the 
Great  (in  Murator.  tom.  I.  P.  ii.  p.  100.  6,  quoted 
by  Du  Cange), — 44  Vigilanter  curent  [Episcopi],  ut 
Canonici  secundum  canones  et  Regulares  secun- 
dum regulam  vivant.”  In  Cone.  Vernens.  A.D. 
755,  c.  3,  the  clerus  are  distinguished  from  the 
regulares  (Labbe,  vi.  1665),  which  seems  the 
earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  latter  term. 
The  further  distinction  of  Canonici  themselves 
into  Regulars  and  Seculars  (canons  who  had,  and 
canons  who  had  not , a canon  or  rule)  dates  from 
A.D.  1059,  when  Pope  Nicolas  II.  substituted  a 
new  rule  for  the  original  rule  for  Canons  enacted 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  followed  by  a yet  stricter  rule 
enjoined  by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres;  those  who 
adopted  the  rule  of  Nicolas  being  styled  Saecular, 
while  those  who  preferred  Ivo’s  were  called 
Regular  or  Augustinian  Canons.  [A.  W.  H.] 

CLETUS,  or  ANACLETUS,  pope,  martyr 
at  Rome  under  Domitian,  April  26  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CLICHY,  COUNCILS  OF  [Clippiacense], 
near  Paris  ; provincial : — (1)  a.d.  628,  summoned 
by  Lothaire,  but  nothing  more  known  of  it  (Labb. 
Cone.  v.  1854,  from  Airnain).  (2)  a.d.  633,  in 
the  presence  of  Dagobert,  respecting  the  sanctuary 


OLOVESIIO,  COUNCILS  OF  397 

of  St.  Denis  (Labb.  ib.).  (3)  a.d.  659,  in  which 

Clovis  II.  confirmed  certain  privileges  to  St.  Denis 
(ib.  vi.  489,  sq.).  " [A.  W.  H.] 

CLIMACUS,  JOHN,  Holy  Father,  6 avy- 
ypaepevs  rrfs  KA ipauos,  A.D.  570 ; is  comme- 
morated March  30  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

CLINIC  BAPTISM.  [Sick,  Visitation  of.] 
CLIPPIACENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Clichy.] 

CLOISTER  (Clou  strum,  Claustra,  fern.). 
The  word  claustrum  applies  strictly  to  the  wall 
or  enclosure  of  a monastery  ; as  in  the  phrase 
44  claustra  monasteriorum,”  in  the  22nd  and  29th 
canons  of  the  third  council  of  Tours.  Thence  it 
became  a name  for  a monastery.  According  to 
the  definition  of  the  Breviloquium,  44  claustrurn 
dicitur  inhabitatio  religiosorum,  vel  domus  in- 
cludens  monaehos  et  moniales  sub  certa  regula 
viventes.”  In  this  sense  it  is  frequently  used 
in  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  where  we 
read  of  44  claustra  monachorum,  canonicorum, 
clericorum.”  Compare  French  cloitre , German 
Kloster.  A Roman  synod  of  the  year  826  (c.  7) 
enjoins  that  a cloister  should  be  formed  near  each 
church,  for  the  better  discipline  and  instruction 
of  the  clerks. 

But  claustrum  (like  our  word  cloister)  is  ap- 
plied in  a special  sense  to  the  quadrangle  of  a 
monastery,  or  college  of  canons,  one  side  of  which 
is  generally  formed  by  the  church,  and  the 
others  by  the  conventual  buildings,  and  which 
frequently  has  an  arcade  or  colonnade  running 
round  the  sides,,  to  serve  as  an  ambulatory.  This 
was  assigned  in  some  ancient  statutes  as  the 
place  for  the  reading  of  tKe  monks  in  suitable 
weather.  The  ancient  Ordo  Conversat.  Monast. 
c.  9,  desires  that  the  monks  of  a convent  should 
assemble  in  one  place  for  their  reading,  or  sit  in 
the  cloister.  Similarly  Hildemar  (MS.  Camme  d. 
on  Benedict’s  Rule,  c.  48,  quoted  by  Martene) 
and  Dunstan  ( Concordia , c.  5)  desire  the  monks, 
after  terce  and  mass,  to  sit  in  the  cloister  to 
read. * 

The  monks  of  St.  Gall  in  the  9th  century  ex- 
cluded from  their  cloister  all  secular  persons 
whatever,  unless  under  the  guidance  of  a brother 
and  wearing  a monk’s  hood.  (Ducange’s  Glos- 
sary, s.  v.  Claustrum ; Martene,  De  Ritibus 
Monachorum,  lib.  i.  c.  vii.  § 4 ; lib.  ii.  c.  iii. 

§ 19-)  [C.] 

CLOISTER  SCHOOLS.  [Schools.] 

CLOVESHO,  COUNCILS  OF,  provincial; 
locality  unknown,  except  that  it  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  probably  near  London 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Counc.  iii.  122).  It  was 
selected  by  the  Council  of  Hertford,  A.D.  673,  as 
the  place  for  the  yearly  synod  of  the  English 
Church  (ib.  120),  yet  (singular  to  say)  the  first 
recorded  Council  of  Clovesho  was  not  until 

(1)  A.D.  716,  when  the  privilege  of  Wihtred  of 
Kent  to  the  churches  of  Kent  was  confirmed  by 
a general  synod  of  the  English  bishops,  under 
Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Counc.  iii.  300-302).  This  was  followed  by 

(2)  A.D.  742,  a council,  also  under  Ethelbald, 
for  the  same  purpose  (tb.  340-342) ; and  (3)  A.D. 
747,  September,  the  Great  Council  under  Cuth- 
bert  for  reformation  of  abuses,  communicated  to, 
but  apparently  not  suggested  by,  St.  Boniface  of 
Mentz  (see  the  acts  and  letters,  &c.  ib.  360-386) ; 
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which  appointed  also  a festival  day  for  both  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  and  St.  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury. (4)  A.D.  794,  called  “ Synodale  Conci- 
lium,” and  “ Sanctum  Concilium  ” : two  grants 
are  extant  made  there  (Kemble’s  Codex  Diplo- 
maticu',  164-167  ; Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils , 
483-485).  (5)  A.D.  798,  referred  wrongly  by 

Spelman  to  A.D.  800 : some  charters  were  passed 
there  (Kemble’s  Codex  Diplomat icus,  175,  186, 
1019;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  512-518). 
There  are  intimations  also  of  the  annual  synod 
having  been  held,  but  without  mention  of  the 
place  (e.g.  A.D.  704,  and  736  or  737,  both 
Mercian  councils,  and  again,  A.D.  755,  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  ib.  267,  337,  390),  which  may 
easily  therefore  have  been  Clovesho,  and  pro- 
bably was  so.  [A.  W.  H.] 

COADJUTOE  BISHOP,  with  a right  of 
succession,  was  distinctly  against  canon ; on  the 
principle  that  such  an  appointment  interfered 
with  the  right  of  election  in  clergy  and  people, 
&c.  [Bishop.]  The  institution  of  chorepiscopi 
appears  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  plans 
for  meeting  the  case  of  overgrown  dioceses.  But 
instances  must  have  occurred  at  all  times  of 
bishops  incapacitated  by  sickness  either  of  body 
or  mind,  or  by  old  age.  And  under  such  circum- 
stances resignations  were,  although  grudgingly, 
permitted.  [Bishop.]  Nevertheless,  coadjutors 
also, — meaning  by  the  term  full  bishops,  but 
acting  simply  in  place  of  the  proper  occupant  of 
the  see  (still  remaining  so),  and  with  no  right 
of  succession, — occur,  although  at  first  rarely; 
almost  every  early  case  being  mixed  up  with  the 
succession-question.  St.  Ambrose  certainly  speaks 
of  a coadjutor  in  this  special  sense  being  given  to 
Bishop Bassus,  “in  consortium  regendaeecclesiae” 
(Epist.  79).  And  the  5th  Council  of  Paris  (A.D. 
577),  considerably  later,  contemplates  the  ease 
as  an  exceptionally  legitimate  one.  “ Nullus 
episcoporum  se  vivente  alium  in  loco  suo  eligat, 

. . . nisi  certae  conditiones  extiterint  ut  ecclesiam 
suam  et  clerum  regere  non  posset  ” (can.  2). 
And  in  course  of  time  such  coadjutors  became  at 
length  common,  and  were  provided  for  by,  e.g. 
Boniface  VIII.  (in  Sexto  c.  Pastoralis).  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  meets  the  case  of  temporary 
sickness  by  the  temporary  help  of  a neighbour- 
ing bishop ; but  in  more  permanent  cases  he 
distinctly  recommends  a coadjutor,  but  without 
right  of  succession,  as,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  John 
of  Justiniana  Prima  (St.  Gregory  M.  Epist. 
ix.  41).  [A.  W.  H.] 

COAKB  ( Cowarb.  Comharba , Latinized,  into 
Corba , = Conterraneus , or  ejusdem  terrae,  or  dis- 
tricts— so  Colgan),  the  title  in  the  Celtic-Irish 
and  Scottish  churches,  of  the  abbatial  successor 
of  the  original  founder  of  a monastery.  So  an 
abbat  of  Hy  would  be  called  the  Coarb  of 
Columba ; of  Armagh,  the  Coarb  of  Patrick ; of 
Raphoe,  the  Coarb  of  Adamnan,  &c.,  &c.  The 
word  occurs  much  earlier  in  the  Annalists  ; but 
its  common  use  dates  from  late  in  the  8th  century, 
when  such  abbacies  had  become  hereditary  in 
many  cases,  and  not  only  so,  but  had  passed  into 
the  hands,  in  some  instances,  of  laymen,  while  a 
prior  discharged  the  spiritual  office.  The  trans- 
formation in  lapse  of  time  of  the  Herenach  or 
Aircliinneach , who  was  originally  the  represen- 
tative of  the  lay  Adcocatus  of  the  monastery, 
bu.t  gradually  usurped  the  position  of  hereditary 


lay  possessor  of  his  original  third  of  the  produce 
of  monastic  lands,  brought  him  also  by  a different 
line  to  a condition  closely  resembling  what  the 
lay  coarbs  became  (as  e.  g.  at  Dunkeld) ; so  that 
the  coarb  became  to  a monastery  what  the 
herenach  was  to  any  church,  monastic  or  not. 
A female  coarb  occurs  once  or  twice  (Reeves,  ad 
Adamn.  V.  S.  Columbae , Add.  Notes , p.  404). 
Coarbs  that  were  still  clergy,  became  styled 
in  Ireland  in  later  times  Plebani  = rural  deans, 
or  archpresbyters,  or  chorepiscopi  (in  the  later 
sense  of  the  word),  i.  e.  the  head  of  a “ plebs 
eeclesiastica,”  viz.  of  clergy  who  served  chapels 
under  him  as  rector.  [Reeves,  Colton’s  Visi- 
tation, pp.  4 note,  145,  209  ; Spelman,  Gloss, 
in  v.  Corba;  E.  W.  Robertson,  Early  Scotl.  i. 
330.]  [A.  VV.  H.] 

COAT,  THE  HOLY.  Its  miracles  are  com- 
memorated on  Oct.  1 in  the  Georgian  Calendar. 
COCHLEAE.  [Spoon.]  [C. 

COCK.  Representations  of  this  bird  occur 
frequently  on  tombs  from  the  earliest  period. 
When  not  associated  with  the  figure  of  St.  Peter, 
as  Bottari,  tav.  lxxxiv.,  or  placed  on  a pillax*,  as 
Boldetti,  p.  360 ; Bottari,  taw.  xxxiv.  xxiii.,  &c., 
it  appears  to  be  a symbol  of  the  Resurrection,  our 
Lord  being  supposed  by  the  early  Church  to  have 
broken  from  the  grave  at  the  early  cock-crowing. 
A peculiar  awe  seems  always  to  have  attached  to 
that  hour,  at  which  all  wandering  spirits  have 
through  the  Middle  Ages  been  supposed  to  vanish 
from  the  earth.  Hamlet  and  the  ancient  ballad 
called  The  Wife  of  Ushe?'’s  Well  occur  to  us  as 
salient  examples  of  an  universal  superstition. 
Prudentius’  hymn  Ad  Galli  Cantum  (Cathern.  i. 
16)  adopts  the  idea  of  the  cock-crowing  as  a call 
to  the  general  judgment  (“  Nostri  figura  est 
judicis  ”) ; and  further  on  (45  seqq.)  he  says  : 

' IIoc  esse  signum  praescii 
Noverunt  promissae  spei, 

Qua  nos  sopore  liberi 
Sgeramus  adventum  Dei.” 

And  again,  65  seqq. : 

“ Inde  est,  quod  omnes  credimus, 

Illo  quietis  tempore, 

Quo  gallus  exultans  canit, 

Cbristum  redisse  ex  inferis.” 

See  Aringhi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  328-9  (in  a complete  list, 
of  animal  symbols).  Fighting-cocks  (see  the  pas- 
sage last  quoted)  seem  to  symbolize  the  combat 
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with  secular  or  sensual  temptations.  The  prac-  I 
tice  pf  training  them  for  combat  has  probably  I 
always  existed  in  the  East,  and  certainly  was  in  I 
favour  at  Athens  (cf.  Aristoph.  Av.,  afyt  irAfj/c- 
Tpov,  el  pcixfi,  &c.).  For  a symbol  drawn  from 
such  a pastime,  compare  St.  Paul’s  use  of  the 
word  virujiriafa  (1  Cor.  ix.  27).  See  Bottari,  vol. 
iii.  t.  137. 

Two  cocks  accompany  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
Bottari,  tav.  clxxii.  (from  the  tympanum  of  an 
arch  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CODEX  CANONUM  ECCLESIAE 

GRAECAE. 

„ „ „ ROMANAE. 

„ „ „ UNIVERSAE. 

To  treat  of  them  in  their  chronological  order, 
we  must  reverse  their  alphabetical,  and  proceed 
from  the  last  to  the  first.  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
in  dedicating  his  own  collection  (Migne’s  Patrol. 
lxvii.  139)  to  Stephen,  bishop  of  Salona,  speaks 
of  two  collections  anterior  to  it ; one  in  Greek  of 
165  canons,  according  to  him,  terminating  with 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381 ; and 
another  in  Latin,  long  ago  translated  from  the 
Greek,  which  he  had  in  fact  been  asked  to  im- 
prove upon.  The  Greek  collection  was  composed 
of  20  canons  passed  at  Nicaea  ; 25  at  Ancyra 
(which  he  reckons  as  24) ; 14  at  Neocaesarea ; 
20  at  Gangra ; 25  at  Antioch ; 59  at  Laodicea ; 
and  6 at  Constantinople  (which  he  gives  as  3). 
All  had  been  framed  in  the  4th  century;  and  as 
they  begin  with  the  first  General  Council  and  end 
with  the  second,  the  probability  is  that  they  were 
put  together  so  as  to  form  a collection  before 
the  date  of  the  4th  Council,  by  the  1st  canon  of 
which  they  were  confirmed,  and  in  the  acts 
of  which  they  are  more  than  once  cited  as  still 
numbered  in  this  collection.  [Concil.  Chalced.] 
To  it  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  appended 
meanwhile — Justellus  (Patrol,  ib.  p.  29)  thinks 
by  Stephen,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  attended  the 
4th  Council,  as  there  seems  to  be  a collection  of 
his  still  extant  containing  them — the  8 canons 
of  Ephesus  : and  it  was  further  enlarged  by  the 
canons  of  Chalcedon  on  being  confirmed  there. 
In  this  shape  it  was  ordered  to  have  the  force  of 
law  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  his  131st  Novel. 
Whether  it  included  more  than  27  canons  of 
Chalcedon  is,  however,  open  to  question ; as 
Dionysius,  who  must  have  translated  it  rather 
before  then,  ends  with  the  27th,  telling  Stephen 
expressly,  “ in  his  Graecorum  eanonum  finem  esse 
declaramus.”  And  so  far  is  he  from  standing 
alone  in  this,  that  even  John  Scholasticus,  a 
presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  became  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  the  last  year  of  Justinian, 
attributes  no  more  than  27  canons  to  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  in  his  collection,  by  which  he  means 
of  course  the  first  27.  With  these,  therefore, 
this  code  terminated.  The  Ephesine  canons  in- 
deed are  not  translated  by  Dionysius,  nor  in  the 
o’d  Latin  version  of  which  he  speaks ; but  they 
are  particularly  named  by  Justinian  : and  John 
S:holasticus,  though  he  reckons  them  at  seven, 
has  quoted  the  8th,  passing  over  the  7th  in  all 
probability  for  no  other  reason  than  its  irrele- 
vancy to  the  subject-matter  of  his  collection. 
Still  this  code,  though  it  was  probably  con- 
firmed at  Chalcedon,  and  became  law  for  the 
empire  under  Justinian  in  this  shape,  seems 
never  to  have  been  received  in  this  shape  pre- 


cisely by  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  Church. 
John  Scholasticus,  whose  description  of  it, 
checked  by  the  number  of  canons  assigned  to  it 
by  Dionysius,  has  been  here  followed  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Greek  version  edite  I by  Justellus, 
which  is  of  later  date  (v.  append,  ad  op.  S.  Leon, 
ap.  Migne,  Patrol,  lvi.  p.  18),  prefaces  it  - by  85 
canons  of  the  Apostles,  as  he  calls  them;  inter- 
polates it  with  21  canons  of  Sardica ; and  tacks 
to  it  68  of  St.  Basil.  Similarly,  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
prefacing  it  with  50  canons  of  the  Apostles,  omits 
the  Ephesine,  but  appends,  over  and  above  the  21 
Sardican,  no  less  than  138  African  canons  : in 
other  words,  the  entire  code  of  the  African 
Church  elsewhere  described.  Out  of  these  two 
collections  were  formed  separately,  (1)  the  code 
of  the  Roman,  and  (2)  the  code  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

1.  Dionysius,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  an 
old  Latin  version  anterior  to  his  own;  and  all  he 
remarks  on  it  is  its  “ confusion.”  It  was  first 
published  by  Voellus  and  Henry,  son  of  Chris- 
topher, Justellus,  A.D.  1661,  vol.  i.  pp.  276-304 
of  their  Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici  Veteris ; and 
afterwards  in  a more  perfect  form,  by  the  Bal- 
lerini,  in  their  learned  disquisitions  “De  anti- 
quis  collectionibus  et  collectoribus  eanonum,” 
appended  to  their  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Leo 
(Migne’s  Patrol,  lvi.  747-816).  It  exhibits  24 
Ancyran  canons,  14  Neocaesarean,  21  Nicene 
(besides  the  creed),  21  Sardican,  20  Gangran,  25 
Antiochian,  27  Chalcedonian,  4 Constantinopo- 
litan ; and  then  unnumbered,  but  as  though 
belonging  to  the  last,  the  28th  canon  of  Chalce- 
don, “De  primatu ecclesiaeConstantinopolitanae.” 
This  doubtless  was  its  “ confusion  ” in  the  eyes 
of  Dionysius ; and  of  course  the  canons  of  Con- 
stantinople should  have  preceded  those  of  Chal- 
cedon. But  further,  at  the  head  of  the  bishops 
subscribing  to  the  28th  canon  of  Chalcedon, 
immediately  before  the  Roman  legates,  is  Nec- 
tarius,  who  had  been  previously  and  rightly 
mentioned  among  the  framers  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  canons.  Dionysius  corrected  this  inac- 
curacy by  omitting  the  28th  canon  of  Chalcedon 
altogether.  The  fact  of  its  existence  there  proves, 
however,  that  this  old  version  could  not  have 
been  very  much  earlier  than  that  of  Dionysius 
himself,  and  also  that  it  could  never  have  been 
of  any  authority  in  the  Roman  Church. 

That  there  was  any  regularly  authorised  col- 
lection in  the  Roman  Church,  in  short,  before 
Dionysius  brought  out  his,  seems  improbable  for 
the  very  reasons  which  the  Ballerini  bring  for- 
ward in  proof  of  qne  ; namely,  that  till  then  the 
Sardican  and  Nicene  canons,  undistinguished  from 
each  other,  and  cited  under  the  latter  name, 
formed  its  exclusive  code  : for  this  rather  shews 
— conformably  with  what  passed  between  Pope 
Zosimus  and  the  African  church — that  up  to 
that  time  Rome  was  not  conscious  of  having 
accepted  any  but  the  Nicene  canons.  At  all 
events,  no  earlier  collection  of  a public  cha- 
racter including  more  than  these,  and  used  there, 
has  been  brought  to  light  on  their  own  shewing 
(ib.  p.  63-88),  as  with  the  collections  obtaining 
in  Africa,  Spain,  Britain,  and  France  we  are  not 
concerned.  That  the  want  of  a similar  collection 
at  Rome  had  been  felt,  we  may  infer  from  the 
immediate  welcome  given  there  to  that  of  Dio- 
nysius. Cassiodorus,  his  contemporary,  and  a 
Roman  by  birth,  says  iu  his  praise  that  “ he  com- 
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piled,  lucidly,  and  with  great  flow  of  eloquence, 
from  Greek  sources,  those  canons  which  the 
Roman  church  was  then  embracing,  and  using 
so  largely  ” ( Divin . Led.  c.  23)  : and  Dionysius 
made  them  doubly  acceptable  there  by  supple- 
menting them  with  a collection  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  from  Siricius  to  Anastasius  II., 
or  from  a.d.  385  to  498  ; which,  in  his  dedicatory 
preface  to  Julian,  “presbyter  of  the  title  of  St. 
Anastasia,”  he  says  he  had  arranged  on  the  same 
plan  as  his  translation  of  the  canons— a work 
that  he  understood  had  given  his  friend  so  much 
pleasure.  Whether  Dionysius  omitted  the  canons 
of  Ephesus,  as  not  being  canons  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word — which  they  are  not  [Concil. 
Eph.] — or  because  they  were  not  in  the  old 
Latin  version,  as  observed  before,  or  because 
they  were  not  in  the  particular  Greek  version 
used,  by  him,  is  hot,  and  probably  will  neArer  be 
made  clear.  Again,  why  he  added  the  Sardican 
canons,  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Nicene, 
is  another  question  of  some  interest.  What  he 
says  is  that  he  gave  them  as  he  found  them 
published,  in  Latin.  Had  they  not,  then,  been 
published  in  Greek  likewise  ? Certainly,  whether 
published  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin  originally, 
or  translated  into  Greek  since,  we  know  from 
what  John  Scholasticus  says — of  which  presently 
— that  there  must  have  been  at  least  one  Greek 
collection  of  canons  extant,  at  once  containing 
and  citing  them  as  the  canons  of  Sardica — not  of 
Nicaea — when  he  published  his,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  useless  for  any  Latin  to  haA^e  tried 
keeping  up  the  delusion  of  their  being  Nicene 
canons  any  longer.  But  then  supposing  him  to 
have  been  Avilling  to  do  so,  had  it  been  possible, 
his  own  spontaneous  adoption  of  the  African 
canons  would  have  been  a still  greater  puzzle. 
For  if  the  canons  of  Sardica  distinctly  coun- 
tenance, by  making  provision  for,  appeals  to 
Rome,  the  African  canons  contain  the  most  po- 
sithre  declaration  against  them  to  be  found  in 
history.  [African  Councils.]  By  his  adoption 
of  the  African  canons,  therefore,  which  he  says 
existed  in  Latin,  and,  as  there  seems  every  reason 
to  think,  in  Latin  only  then,  from  their  not  being 
included  by  John  Scholasticus,  he  placed  his  own 
candour  beyond  dispute ; thus  enhancing  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  his  collection.  How  he  came 
by  his  materials  for  the  second  part,  or  appendix 
to  it,  consisting  of  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  from  the  end  of  the  4th  to  the  end  of  the 
5th  century,  he  omits  to  explain.  He  merely 
says  that  he  had  inserted  all  he  could  find ; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  surely,  that  there 
was  no  collection  of  them  extant  to  his  know- 
ledge before  his  oavii.  That  there  was  one  some- 
Avhere,  notwithstanding,  the  Ballerini  think  highly 
probable  (ib.  p.  200-6).  Howevei*,  they  readily 
grant  that  in  each  case  the  excellence  of  his  col- 
lections was  so  generally  recognized  as  to  make 
them  adopted  everywhere.  One  speedily  became 
styled  “ Codex  Canonum  the  other,  “ Liber  De- 
cretorum:”  and  both  Avere  presented,  Avith  some 
later  additions  to  each,  as  some  think  of  his  own 
insertion  or  adoption,  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  to  Charle- 
magne, A.D.  787,  Avith  a dedication  in  verse  at  all 
events  as  from  himself,  ending  in  these  words : 
“A  legenunquamdiscede,haec  observans  statu ta.” 
it  Avas  printed  at  Mayence  A.D.  1525,  and  after- 
Avards  at  Paris,  as  “ Codex  vetus  ecclesiae  Ro- 
manae”  (Patrol,  lxvii.  135-8,  and  lvi.  206-11); 


a title  which  belonged  to  it  long  before  then,  as, 
together  with  all  other  authentic  collections  ia 
the  West,  it  had  been  supplanted  gradually  by 
the  fraudulent  collection  known  as  that  of  Isidore 
Mercator,  or  Peccator,  and  first  published  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  9th  century. 

2.  We  may  now  turn  to  the  code  of  the  Greek 
church,  founded,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  col- 
lection of  John  Scholasticus  ostensibly,  though 
his  Avas  not  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  when 
it  came  out.  Like  Dionysius,  he  speaks  of  another, 
or  rather  of  others,  who  had  anticipated  him, 
even  in  his  plan  of  arranging  the  canons,  not  in 
their  chronological  order,  but  according  to  then- 
subject-matter  ; the  only  difference  between  him 
and  them  being  that  they  had  made  their  col- 
lection consist  of  sixty  titles ; he  of  fifty ; they 
had  omitted  the  canons  of  St.  Basil ; he  had  sup- 
plied them.  In  other  respects  his  collection  in- 
cluded no  more  than  theirs,  nor  theirs  than  his  : 
though  he  considered  his  own  arrangement  more 
intelligible,  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  given  a 
list  at  starting  of  the  councils  from  which  he 
had  drawn,  and  of  the  number  of  canons  passed 
by  each.  In  his  OAvn  language,  for  instance, 
the  Apostles  had  published  85  canons  through 
St.  Clement ; and  there  had  been  ten  synod* 
since  their  time,  Nicaea,  Ancyra,  Neocaesarea, 
Sardica,  Gangra,  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  whose  canons 
together  amounted  to  224  (their  respectiAre  num- 
bers have  been  anticipated) : to  which  he  had 
ventured  to  append  68  of  St.  Basil.  His  posi- 
tion as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  doubtless, 
stamped  his  collection  Avith  authority  from  the 
first.  But,  like  Dionysius,  he  rendered  it  still 
more  acceptable  for  another  reason,  namely,  that 
he  supplemented  it  by  a second  work  called  his 
Nomocanon,  from  containing  in  addition  the 
laws  of  the  emperors.  Thus  the  imperial  decrees 
became  mixed  up  with  the  code  of  the  East,  just 
as  the  papal  decrees  Avith  that  of  the  West. 

The  earlier  of  his  collections  received  autho- 
ritathre  confirmation,  as  well  as  enlargement,  in 
the  7th  century,  by  the  second  of  the  Trullan 
canons,  given  in  a former  article.  [Concil. 
Constant.]  And  this  code  Avas  further  aug- 
mented by  the  102  canons  then  passed,  authori- 
tatively receded  in  the  1st  canon  of  the  2nd 
Nicene,  or  7th  Council.  This  Council  added  22 
canons  of  its  own ; and  the  two  Councils  of 
Constantinople,  called  the  1st  and  2nd  under 
Photius,  17  and  3 more  respecth’-ely : all  Avhich 
AA^ere  incorporated  by  Photius  into  two  Avorks  of 
his  own,  corresponding  to  those  of  his  predecessor 
John,  already  described  ; one  called  his  Syntagma 
Canonum , and  the  other  his  Nomocanon  (Migne’s 
Patrol.  Gr.  civ.  441-1218).  But  there  is  also 
a third  work,  distinct  from  both,  attributed  to 
him  by  Cardinal  Mai,  being  the  identical  text  of 
the  canons  of  each  of  the  councils  previously 
mentioned,  in  their  chronological  order  (exhi- 
bited by  Beveridge,  Synod.  ato1.  i.) ; fol’lOAved  by 
the  canons  of  the  different  fathers,  enumerated  in 
the  2nd  Trullan  canon  (Synod.  ATol.  ii.),  and  by 
the  letter  of  St.  Tarasius  to  Pope  Adrian  I.  against 
simoniacal  ordinations ; on  which  Balsamon,  Zo- 
naras,  and  Aristenus  afterwards  commented,  and 
called  his  Synagoge  Canonum  (Patrol,  ib.  p.  431). 
Such  accordingly  was,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
still  the  code  of  the  Greek  Church  : the  differences 
between  it  and  that  of  the  Roman  Church  may  be 
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appreciated  by  comparing  their  respective  com- 
ponents. [E.  S.  F.] 

CODEX.  [Liturgical  Books.] 

COEN  A E.  [Agapae.] 

COENA  DOMINI.  [Maundy  Thursday.] 
CO  PIN  A PUB  A.  [Good  Friday.] 

COENOBIUM  (koivSPiov).  The  word  “ coe- 
nobium  ” is  equivalent  to  “ monasterium  ” in 
the  later  sense  of  that  word.  Cassian  dis- 
tinguishes the  word  thus.  “ Monasterium,”  he 
says,  may  be  the  dwelling  of  a single  monk, 
“ coenobium  ” must  be  of  several  ; the  former 
word,  he  adds,  expresses  only  the  place,  the 
latter  the  manner  of  living  (Coll,  xviii.  10).  The 
neglect  of  this  distinction  has  led  to  much  in- 
accuracy in  attempting  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
first  “ coenobia  ” or  communities  of  monks  under 
one  roof  and  under  one  government.  Thus  Helyot 
(Hist,  des  Ordr.  Mon.  Diss.  Prelim.  § 5)  ascribes 
their  origin  to  Antony,  the  famous  anchorite  of 
the  Thebaid  in  the  3rd  century.  But  the  counter- 
opinion, which  ascribes  it  to  Pachomius  of  Tabenua 
a century  later  is  more  probable  (cf.  Tillem. 
H.  E.  vii.  167,  176,  676);  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  want  of  some  fixed  rule  to  control  the 
irregularities  arising  from  the  vast  number  of 
eremitae,  with  their  cells  either  eutirely  isolated 
from  one  another  or  merely  grouped  together 
casually,  which  gave  the  first  occasion  to  “ coe- 
nobia.” Martene  indeed  makes  the  community 
monastic  prior  in  time  to  the  solitary  life  (Comm, 
in  Reg.  S.  B.  c.  1) ; but  in  this  he  appears  to 
be  misled  by  the  common  error  of  attaching  to 
“ monasterium  ” (/ \Lova(TTT\p'iov ) in  the  oldest 
writers  the  meaning,  which  it  assumed  only  in 
course  of  time  (cf.  Tillem.  H.  E.  vii.  102).  Cassian 
himself  in  the  very  passage  cited  by  Martene  in 
support  of  this  theory,  distinctly  traces  back  the 
word  to  the  solitaries  (ol  povaCovTcs),  the  earliest 
of  monks  (Coll,  xviii.  5).  In  allowing  that  the 
earliest  mention  of  Lauras  occurs  a little  before 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  Helyot  supplies 
a strong  argument  against  himself  (Diss.  Prel. 
§ 5).  For  the  Lauras  were  an  attempt  at  com- 
bining the  detached  hermitages  into  a sort  of 
community,  though  without  the  order  and  regu- 
larity which  constituted  a “coenobium;”  and 
thus  appear  to  have  been  a stepping-stone  to- 
wards the  “ coenobium  ” of  Pachomius.  In  view 
of  other  considerations  to  the  contrary,  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  passage 
which  Helyot  cites  from  the  Vita  Antoni i,  called 
by  St.  Athanasius,  as  it  may  probably  be  one  of 
the  many  interpolations  there ; nor  to  the  pass- 
age from  Ruffinus  (Be  Verb.  Sen.  31)  which  speak 
of  Pior  being  dismissed  at  the  early  age  of  25 
,by  Antony,  as  already  fit  to  live  alone,  for  there 
is  nothing  here  about  a community,  only  about 
Pior  being  himself  trained  by  the  great  eremite 
(cf.  Tillem.  H.  E.  vii.  109).  In  fact,  the  growth 
of  coenobitism  seems  to  have  been  very  gradual. 
Large  numbers  of  ascetics  were  collected  near 
the  Mons  Nitrius  (Ruff.  Hist.  Mon.  30  [v.  Cel- 
LITAe]),  and  doubtless  elsewhere  also,  even  before 
Pachomius  had  founded  his  coenobium.  But  the 
interval  is  considerable  between  this  very  im- 
perfect organisation  of  monk$  thus  herding  law- 
lessly together  (Pallad.  Hist.  Laus.  c.  7),  and 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  Benedictine 
system.  Tabenna  forms  the  connecting  link. 

CHRIST.  ANT. 


Very  probably  the  earliest  coenobia  were  of 
women ; for,  though  the  word  iraftOtvuv,  in  the 
.account  of  Antony  having  his  sister  in  the 
charge  of  devout  women  (Ath.  Vita  Ant.)  is  by 
no  means  conclusive  (but  cf.  Tillem.  H.  E.  vii. 
107),  the  female  eremites  would  naturally  be 
the  first  to  feel  the  need  of  combination  for 
mutual  help  and  security. 

The  origin  of  the  cocnobitic  life  is  traced  back 
to  the  time  before  the  Christian  era.  Something 
similar  is  seen  in  the  pages  of  Plato  (Lcgg. 
780,  1),  and  the  Pythagoreans  are  described  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  as  living  together  and  having  a 
community  of  goods  ( Nodes  Atticae,  i.  9). 

Opinions  have  been  divided  among  the  admirers 
of  asceticism  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
solitary  life  and  the  coenobitic.  Cassian  looks 
up  to  the  life. of  perfect  solitude  as  the  pinnacle 
of  holiness,  for  which  the  coenobitic  life  is  only 
a preparatory  discipline  (e.  g.  Coll.  xix.  3).  Theo- 
phylact  interprets  “ those  who  bear  fruit  an 
hundredfold  ” in  the  parable  as  virgins  and 
eremites  (S.  Marc.  iv.  20).  Basil,  on  the 
contrary,  and  the  sagacious  Benedict,  prefer  the 
life  of  the  coenobite  as  safer,  more  edi  fying,  less 
alloyed  by  the  taint  of  selfishness.  (Bas.  Reg. 
c.  7,  Bened.  Reg.  c.  1.)  So,  too,  Isidorus  His- 
palensis,  one  of  the  founders  of  monasticism  in 
Spain  (Be  Off.  Ecc.  ii.  15,  ap.  Cone.  Reg.  iii.), 
and  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne  (Mab.  Ann.  xvi. 
72).  Even  Jerome,  his  monastic  fervour  notwith- 
standing, prefers  life  in  the  community  to  life 
in  utter  solitude ; though  at  first  he  seems  to 
have  been  a zealous  upholder  of  the  contrary 
opinion  (Hier.  Epp.  ad  Rustic.  125;  cf.  ad  Ile- 
liod.  14).  Doubtless  experience  had  impressed 
on  him  the  perils  of  solitude.  Legislators  found 
it  expedient  to  curb  the  rage  for  eremitism. 
Justinian  ordered  monks  to  stay  within  the 
.“coenobia”  (Novell,  v.  ap.  Suic.  Thes.  s.  v.  cf. 
Cone.  Carth.  c.  47 ; cf.  Cone.  Agath.  c.  38). 
Similarly  the  great  Karl  discouraged  hermits, 
while  protecting  coenobitic  monks  (e.  g.  Cone. 
Franco f.  794  a.d.  c.  12),  and  the  7th  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  censured  roving  and  solitary 
monks  (Cone.  Tolet.  vii.  c.  5).  Even  in  the 
East  the  same  distrust  prevailed  of  persons 
undertaking  more  than  they  could  bear.  Thus 
the  Council  in  Trullo  enjoined  a sojourn  of 
some  time  in  a coenobium  as  the  preliminary 
to  life  in  the  desert  (Cone.  Trull.  692  a.d.  c. 
41).  Benedict  aptly  illustrates  the  difference 
from  his  point  of  view  between  these  two  forms 
of  asceticism.  The  solitary,  he  says,  leaves  the 
line  of  battle  to  fight  in  a single  combat  (Reg. 
c.  1,  cf.  Cone.  Rcgq.  iii.  cf.  Sulp.  Sev.  Dial. 
i.  17). 

“ Coenobium  ” is  used  sometimes  in  mediaeval 
writers  for  the  “basilica”  or  church  of  the 
monastery  (Mab.  Ann.  Q.  S.  B.  iv.  4).  A Greek 
equivalent  for  “ coenobitae  ” is  ctuvoSitcu,  de- 
rived from  (Tvvobos  (Bingh.  Orig.  Eccl.  vii.  ii. 
3,  Suicer.  Thes.  s.  v.).  Gennadius  mentions 
a treatise  by  Evagrius  Monachus,  “ De  coeno- 
bitis  et  synoditis”  (De  Scr.  Ecc.  ap.  Fabric 
Bibl.  Ecc.).  Jerome  gives  “ Sauches,”  or 
“ Sausses,”  as  the  Egyptian  equivalent  (Ep. 
22,  ad  Eustoch.).  In  mediaeval  Latin  “ coeno- 
bita”  is  sometimes  ccenobitalis,  -ialis,  -iota,  or 
-ius.  (Du  Cange,  Gloss,  s.  v.) ; “ claustrum  ” 
(cloister)  “conventus”  are  frequently  used  for 
“ coenobium.” 
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Besides  the  authorities  cited,  see  Hospiniani 
(Be  Origine  et  Progressu  Monachatus , Lib.  iii. 
Tiguri  1588).  See  also  Asceticism,  Benedic- 
tine Rule,  and  Monastery.  [I.  G.  S.] 

COINTA,  martyr,  Feb.  8.  [Quinta.]  [C.] 
COFFIN.  [Burial.] 

COLIDEI,  = Celi-De  = Servi  Dei  (explained 
also  by  such  authorities  as  O’Reilly  and  Curry, 
as  equivalent  to  Sponsi  Dei,  but,  according  to 
O’Donovan  and  Reeves,  with  less  probability):  in 
Scotch  records,  generally,  Keledei , which  seems 
the  more  accurate  spelling:  in  Jocelyn  (F.  S. 
Kent  eg.),  Calledei ; in  Girald.  Camb.  and  in  the 
Armagh  Registers,  Colidei,  as  if  Deicolae  or  Dei 
Cultores,  or  (so  Girald.  Camb.)  Caelicolae  ; and  in 
Hector  Boece,  and  from  him  in  Buchanan,  and 
thence  in  modern  writers,  corrupted  into  Guldei 
or  Culdees  • = at  first,  simply  an  Irish  rendering 
of  what  was  an  ordinary  Latin  name  for  monks, 
and  so  used  apparently  in  older  Irish  documents  : 
but  appropriated  in  Ireland  about  the  latter  part 
of  (at  least)  the  8th  century  to  a specially  ascetic 
order  of  monks,  established  by  Maelruain  (ob. 
A.  D.  792)  at  Tamhlacht,  now  Tallaght,  near 
Dublin,  whose  Rule  still  exists  (Rj454jl  I 
CdC'D-tl'CC)  ? an^  whom  it  is  also  possible 

that  some  of  their  peculiar  characteristics  were 
borrowed  from  those  of  the  canons  established 
by  Chrodegang  of  Metz  about  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury earlier,  inasmuch  as  the  later  Keledei  of 
both  Ireland  and  Scotland  did  in  many  points 
resemble  secular  canons.  The  name  reappears 
in  Ireland  (elsewhere  than  at  Tallaght)  in  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries.  But  by  this  time,  in 
some  instances,  as  at  Clonmacnois,  the  head  of 
the  Ce'li-De'  was  married,  and  his  office  heredi- 
tary ; although  there  were  still  instances  to  the 
contrary,  as  in  the  island  in  Loch  Monaincha 
(co.  Tipperary),  the  “ Colidei  ” of  which  are  dis- 
tinctly called  “ coelibes  ” by  the  contemporary 
Giraldus  Cambr.  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 
At  Armagh,  also,  and  at  Devenish  in  Lcch  Erne, 
the  original  “Colidei”  are  found,  after  Northmen 
ravages  and  at  later  periods,  displaced  by,  but 
coexisting  with,  a regular  cathedral  chapter  and 
a priory  of  regular  canons  respectively ; while, 
in  other  places,  they  were  merged  altogether  into 
the  chapter.  At  Armagh,  indeed,  the  Culdee 
body  lasted  until  the  Reformation,  and  the  name 
until  at  least  a.d.  1628.  In  Scotland,  the  name 
had  a parallel  but  a more  notable  history. 
The  order  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
that  country  shortly  after  A.D. « 800.  “Cal- 
ledei,” living  a specially  ascetic  life,  but  as 
“ singulares  clerici,”  and  “ in  singulis  casulis,” 
were  traditionally  the  clergy  of  St.  Kentegern’s 
cathedral  of  Glasgow  (Jocel.  in  V.  S.  Kenteg.)  ; 
and  a distinct  connection  is  traceable  between 
St.  Kentegern  and  the  Irish  Church.  But  the 
name  Keledei  occurs  historically,  as  a name  for 
a clerical  body  of  monks,  used  in  Scotland  by 
writers,  contemporary  (or  nearly  so),  and  in 
charters,  from  the  9th  century;  and  it  becomes 
thenceforward  the  name  simply  of  a particular 
but  numerous  class  of  the  older  monastic  bodies 
of  the  Irish  type,  all  however  north  of  the 
Forth,  as  distinguished  l,.from  Columbite  Mo- 
nasteries, and  2,  from  the  special  Augustinian, 
Benedictine;  and  other  orders  introduced  from  the 


end  of  the  11th  century.  And  inasmuch,  as  most 
of  those  older  foundations  had  become  lax  in  dis- 
cipline, and  often  consisted  of  married  men  who 
handed  on  their  Culdeeships  to  their  children, — yet 
at  the  same  time  still  commonly  clerical,  although 
in  some  cases  (like  many  Scotch  monasteries  of 
that  date)  held  and  transmitted  by  lay  abbats, — 
the  name  came  to  signify,  not  (as  at  first)  special 
asceticism,  but  precisely  the  reverse.  Accord- 
ingly, a.d.  1124-1153,  King  David  commenced 
the  great  change,  which  finally  either  superseded 
the  Keledei  by  superadding  to  them  a superior 
body  of  regular  canons,  as  at  St.  Andrews  and 
Dunkeld,  or  merged  the  Keledei  themselves  into 
the  chapter,  as  at  Brechin,  Ross,  Dunblane, 
Dornoch,  Lismore  (Argyll),  and  the  Isles,  or 
into  a body  of  regular  canons  in  no  connection 
with  a bishop’s  see,  as  at  Abernethy,  &c.  The 
middle  or  end  of  the  13th  century  appears  to 
have  completed  in  Scotland  the  suppression  of 
both  name  and  class.  The  name  Colidei  occurs 
also  in  England  at  York  as  early  as  A.D.  936,  as 
applied  to  the  then  officiating  clergy  of  the 
Minster,  who  were  displaced  apparently  (like 
their  Scotch  brethren)  by  the  arrival  of  Norman 
archbishops,  but  continued  under  another  name 
(viz.  as  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonard’s)  until  the 
dissolution  under  Henry  VIII. ; the  name  Colidei 
being  still  employed  in  their  chartulary,  which 
was  engrossed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (Dugd. 
Mon.  VI.  ii.  607).  Lastly,  the  same  name  is 
applied  by  Giraldus  Cambr.  to  certain  ascetics 
in  the  Isle  of  Bardsey  in  Wales  in  the  year  1188. 
Neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  Scotland  is  there 
the  slightest  trace  of  foundation,  in  any  really 
authoritative  document,  for  any  supposed  pecu- 
liarities of  doctrine  or  of  church  government, 
derived  by  Culdees  from  some  Eastern  or  other 
source,  and  handed  down  by  them ; nor  for  any 
other  connection  between  them  and  the  Colum- 
bite monasteries  than  that  both  were  of  Irish 
type.  The  abbey  of  Hy  itself  was  distinctly 
not  Keledean,  although  at  a very  late  period 
(A.D.  1164)  a subordinate  body  of  Keledei 
are  found  in  the  island.  The  details  however 
of  the  great  revolution  in  the  organization  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  which  involved  as  part  of 
itself  the  transformation  of  the  older  monastic 
arrangements  into  the  new,  and  (more  noticeable 
still)  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  presbyter 
abbats  to  diocesan  bishops, — both  processes  im- 
plying in  the  majority  of  cases  the  suppression 
of  Keledean  foundations, — belong  to  a period 
some  centuries  later  than  that  to  which  this 
article  refers.  As  does  also,  much  more,  the 
history  of  the  strange  perversions  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  by  combined  ignorance  and  partisan- 
ship, which  are  hardly,  it  seems,  all  exploded 
everywhere  even  now. 

[This  account  is  abridged  from  Dr.  Reeves's 
carefully  exact  monograph  On  the  Culdees , 
Dublin,  1864;  to  which  is  subjoined  an  Appendix 
of  Evidences,  conclusively  establishing  the  writer’s 
main  positions.  There  is  a candid  account  of  the 
subject  also  in  Grub’s  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.,  written  however  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Reeves's  exhaustive  essay ; and  a 
brief,  and  on  the  whole  competent,  summary  of 
the  case  in  ch.  x.  of  E.  W.  Robertson’s  Early 
Scotland,  written  also  under  the  like  disad- 
vantage. Earlier  writers,  as  a rule,  are  not 
worth  mentioning.]  [A.  W.  H.] 
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COLLATION  ( Collatio ).  The  reading  from 
the  lives  or  Collationcs  of  the  Fathers,  which  St. 
Benedict  ( Rejula , c.  42)  instituted  in  his  monas- 
teries before  compline.  Such  compilations  as,  for 
instance,  the  Cullationes  of  John  Cassian  were 
read,  and  hence  probably  the  name.  Compare 
Isidore,  Rcgula,  c.  8.  Ardo  Smaragdus,  however 
(on  the  Rule , c.  42),  says  that  this  service  was 
called  collatio  “quasi  collocutio  vel  confabu- 
latio,”  because  the  monks  questioned  each  other 
on  the  portions  read.  To  the  same  effect  Hono- 
rius  of  Autun,  Gemma  Animae,  ii.  63.  Fructu- 
osus  (Re  /ula,  c.  3)  desires  the  abbot  or  provost 
to  expound  the  book  read  to  the  more  simple 
brothers. 

The  Benedictine  practice  is  to  hold  this  service 
in  the  church,  and  this  is  probably  in  accordance 
with  the  founder’s  intention ; for  he  evidently 
contemplated  the  collation  being  held  in  the 
same  place  as  compline.  (Martene,  De  Ant. 
Monach.  Rit.  lib.  i.  c.  11,  p.  35;  Ducange,  s.  v. 
Collatio.)  [C.] 

COLLECT  ( Collecta , Collect  a oratio,  oratio, 
missa,  see  below).  The  Collects  of  the  Western 
Church,  for  they  differ  in  some  important  respects 
from  the  prayer-forms  of  the  Eastern  (Freeman's 
Principles , &c.,  i.  372)  have  certain  well-marked 
characteristics  which  are  common  to  them  all. 
But  the  question  what  is  the  differentia  of  a 
collect,  what  it  is  that  makes  a prayer  receive 
this  name,  must  probably  be  determined  by  the 
etymology  or  the  history  of  the  word. 

The  structure  of  collects  consists  of  (1)  an 
invocation  of  God  the  Father  with  some  attri- 
bute, and  the  ascription  in  the  relative  form  of 
some  property  or  action ; (2)  next  follows  the 
object  desired  by  the  prayer,  often  with  the 
addition  of  ulterior  results  derived  from  it, 
(3)  either  an  ascription  of  glory  or  a plead- 
ing of  the  merits  of  Christ.  Their  general 
character  is  to  “ combine  strength  with  sweet- 
ness,”4 says  Canon  Bright,  “to  say  much  in 
saying  little,  to  address  the  Most  High  in  adoring 
awe,  to  utter  man’s  needs  with  profound  pathos 
and  with  calm  intensity,  to  insist  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  grace,  the  Fatherly  tenderness  of 
God,  the  might  of  the  all-prevailing  name 
they  “ are  never  weak,  never  diluted,  never 
drawling,  never  ill-arranged,  never  a provocation 
to  listlessness;  they  exhibit  an  exquisite  skill  of 
antithesis  and  a rhythmical  harmony  which  the 
ear  is  loth  to  lose.”  Many  of  the  collects  now  in 
use  are  undoubtedly  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
are  founded  on  prayer-forms,  such  as  versioles 
or  responses,  still  older ; and  this  distinction 
between  merely  short  petitions  and  what  is  in- 
cluded in  the  idea  of  collect  is  made  by  Bona  in 
determining  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the 
collects  “ now  in  use”  into  the  Western  Church. b 

Of  these  he  says  Leo  the  Great  (pope  from 
440  to  461)  and  Gelasius  (pope  from  492  to 
496)  were  the  first  composers,  in  the  form  that 
is  in  which  we  have  them  in  the  Western  Church. 
From  the  Sacramentaries  attributed  to  Leo, 
Gelasius,  and  Gregory,  are  derived  many  of  the 
collects  of  the  English  Prayer-Book.  And  the 
remote  source  of  these  collects  is  more  ancient 
still.®  “The  idea  of  the  Western  collect,  is  in 


• Ancient  Collects,  pp.  198-200. 

b Bona,  De  Reb.  Lit.  ii.  5.  4.  quoted  by  Freeman,  i.  144. 
c P.  D.  S.  i.  144-5. 
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all  respects  derived  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Eastern  system.  We  seem  to  sec  compressed 
into  the  terse  collects  of  Leo,  Gelasius,  or  Gre- 
gory, the  more  diffuse  spirit  of  the  Eastern 
hymns,  and  thus  they  would  be,  so  to  speak,  the 
very  quintessence  of  the  gospels  on  which  the 
latter  were  founded.”  “ The  only  innovation 
made  by  the  Western  composers,  and  that  a very 
natural  one,  was  to  incorporate  the  collect,  not 
with  the  ordinary  service  only  but  with  the 
communion  office  itself.”  Indeed,  in  the  ritual 
of  the  West  d the  chief  “ means  by  which  the 
ordinary  office  is  continually  linked  on  to  the 
eucharistic  is  the  weekly  collect.  In  the  East 
the  vespers  and  lauds  preceding  a festival  are 
largely  coloured  by  a variety  of  hymns,  many  of 
them  resembling  prayers,  and  all  referring  to  the 
gospel  of  the  coming  day.  In  the  West,  though 
originally  there  were  several,  we  have  now 
mostly  only  a single  prayer,  composed  generally 
out  of  epistle  and  gospel  taken  together,  or  with 
some  reference  to  both.  And  this,  though  used 
at  the  vespers  of  the  eve,  aDd  characteristic  of 
that  office,  is  also  continued  throughout  the 
week.”  Our  “ first  collect,  then,  is  not  merely 
a link  between  our  common  and  our  eucharistic 
offices,  but  reflecting  as  it  does  the  spirit  of  the 
epistle  and  gospel  it  presents  to  us  the  appointed 
variation  of  the  eucharistic  office  for  the  current 
week.” 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  and  it  is  a question  more  easy  to 
state  than  to  settle.  The  word  may  be  derived' 
either  (1)  from  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
use  the  prayer,  or  (2)  from  something  in  the 
character  of  the  prayer  itself.  (I.)  In  the  former 
case  the  name  is  taken  from  the  “Collecta,”  or 
people  assembled  for  worship;  and  this  origin  of 
the  word  has  the  support  of  Ivrazer/  who  says 
that  in  “early  times  the  only  prayer  called 
collect  was  that  which  was  wont  to  be  said  for 
the  people  when  assembled  (collectus)  in  one 
church  with  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  another.”  The 
sacramentary  of  Gregory  makes  this  quite 
clear,  in  which  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification 
two  prayers  are  provided,  one  entitled  “ Ad 
Collectam  ad  S.  Adrianum,”  where  clergy  and 
people  were  assembled  to  go  from  - thence  to  S. 
Maria  Maggiore  ; the  other  “ oratio  ad  missam  ' 
(as  if  the  first  were  not  an  eucharistic  prayer), 
“ but  as  time  went  on,”  he  says,  “ all  prayers 
said  ‘ad  Missam’  were  called  collects,  because 
the  priest  repeated  them  ‘super  populum  collec- 
tum  sive  congregatum.’  ” This  theory  is  perhaps 
not  so  attractive  as  the  two  others  which  remain 
to  be  mentioned,  but  it  has  probability  on  its 
side,  as  “ collecta  ” for  “ oratio  ad  collectam  ” is 
just  such  an  abbreviation  as  usage  would  produce, 
while  the  more  recent  eucharistic  association  of 
the  word  would  account  for  prayers  alike  in 
other  respects  being  called,  some  of  them  prayers 
and  others  collects.  Those  who  reject  this 
origin  must  explain  the  phrase  “oratio  ad 
collectam  ” followed  immediately  bj  “ oratio  ad 
missam  ” on  another  hypothesis. 

(II.)  If  the  prayer  derives  its  name  ‘ collect  ’ 
from  its  own  character,  it  may  be  so  called  either 
because  (I)  it  is  a condensation  of  Scripture- 

d Freeman,  Principles  of  Divine  Service,  i.  p.  367. 

« Bright,  A.  C.  202,  sq.  * De  Liturg.  225. 
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teaching,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
collects  for  Sun  lays  and  holydays,s  because  it  is, 
as  has  been  said,  in  many  cases  the  quintessence 
of  the  epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day.  Wheatly 
adopts  this  view  (ch.  iii.  sect,  xix.)  with  regard 
to  the  communion  collect,  and  Archdeacon  Free- 
man11 seems  decidedly  to  incline  to  it,  citing  Bona 
( R.  L.  II.  v.  § 3)  in  its  support,  and  saying  that 
at  all  events  it  renders  very  accurately  one  great 
characteristic  of  the  collect;  or  because* 1  (2) 
“ colligit  orationes  ” it  sums  up  the  prayers  of 
the  assembly  ; but  “ the  communion  collect  does 
not  sum  up  any  previous  petitions,”  though  it 
might  be  said  to  gather  and  offer  up  in  one 
comprehensive  prayer  all  the  devotional  aspira- 
tions of  the  people.  And  if  this  be  the  true  idea 
of  the  prayer,  it  must  have  got  the  name  not 
from  summing  up  all  that  had  been  said  in 
prayer  before,  for  these  collectae  were  sometimes 
said  before  the  concluding  part  of  the  service,1* 
but  for  the  reason  just  given,  that  it  collects  and 
presents  to  God  in  a compendious  form  all  the 
spoken  and  unspoken  petitions  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  Him.  It  is  a recommendation  of  this 
derivation  that  it  applies  equally  to  all  prayers 
of  the  collect-form,  and  does  not  apply  only 
to  the  communion-collects  and  leave  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  others  undecided,  an  objection  which 
may  be  urged  against  a former  derivation 
(II.  I). 

It  may  be  said  that  both  these  latter  deriva- 
tions have  an  ex  post  facto  air,  that  they  are 
wanting  in  historical  basis,  and  are  just  such  as 
would  occur  to  persons  who  finding  the  word 
set  themselves  to  discover  the  origin  of  its  use 
from  its  form ; while  the  first  rests  on  the 
fact  that  in  the  Vulgate,  1 and  by  the  ancient 
fathers, ,n  the  word  collect  is  used  to  denote  the 
gathering  together  of  the  people  into  religious 
assemblies,  and  that  in  the  sacramentary 
of  Gregory  a collect  is  provided  to  be  said 
“ ad  collectam  ad  S.  Adrianum.”  n Archdeacon 
Freeman0  infers  from  this  that  in  Gregory’s 
time  the  ordinary  office  as  distinguished  from 
the  communion  was  called  “ collecta,”  and  goes 
on  to  say,  “ it  is  very  conceivable  that  a 
prayer  which,  though  also  said  at  commu- 
nion has  this  as  its  characteristic  that  it  was 
designed  to  impart  to  the  ordinary  service  the 
spirit  of  the  eucharistic  gospel,  would  on  that 
account  be  called  collecta,”  which  seems  to  be 
rather  going  out  of  the  way  to  account  for  a 
prayer  being  called  ‘ collecta  oratio  ’ which  was 
said  at  a service  confessedly  called  ‘ collecta.’ 
[Collecta.]  * 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Collecta , it  is  applied  in  rituals  especially 
to  the  following. 

1.  The  prayers  which  immediately  precede 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  in  the  Mass.  What  was 
the  number  of  these  in  ancient  times  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  In  the  Sacramentaries  of 
Gregory  and  Gelasius  one  is  given  in  each  mass ; 
but  St.  Columbanus  was  blamed  in  a Council  of 
Macon  for  having  introduced  the  custom  of 

if  Bright.  A.  C.  203.  h P.  D.  S.  146-7. 

1 Freeman,  P.  D.  S1.  115.  k Bright,  A.  C.  p.  205. 

1 Lev.  xxiii.  36.  Heb.  x.  25. 

m “A  populi  eollectione  collectae  appellari  coeperunt.” 

. Alcuiu,  quoted  by  Wheatly,  ch.  iii.  sect.  xix.  $ 2,  n. 

n fv  razor,  !)e  Liturg.  sect.  Iv.  art.  i.  cap.  iii. 

o /’.  D.  S.  i.  146. 


using  several  collects,  contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  church,  and  was  defended  by 
Eustasius,  his  successor  in  the  abbey  of  Luxeuil 
( Acta  SS.  Bened.  sec.  ii.  p.  120).  John,  abbat 
of  St.  Alban’s,  is  said  to  have  limited  the  num- 
ber to  seven  (Matthew  Paris  in  his  Life ) ; and 
the  same  rule  is  .laid  down  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Speculum  Ecclesiae,  by  Beleth  (c. 
37),  and  by  Durandus  f. Rationale , iv.  14).  The 
Micrologus  (c.  4)  lays  down  that,  for  mystical 
reasons,  the  number  of  collects  should  be  either 
one,  three,  five,  or  seven.  (Martene,  Be  Antiq 
Eccl.  Bit.  i.  133.) 

2.  In  the  Hour-offices.  Only  one  collect  seems 
anciently  to  have  been  used  in  each  office ; for 
Walafrid  Strabo  (Be  Beb.  Eccl.  c.  22)  says  that  it 
was  usual,  not  only  at  Mass  but  at  other  assem- 
blies, for  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  clergy  present 
to  conclude  the  office  with  a short  prayer,  an  ex- 
pression which  seems  to  exclude  the  supposition 
that  more  than  one  of  this  kind  was  used.  The 
assigning  the  collect  to  the  person  of  highest 
rank  accords  with  the  injunction  of  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Barcelona  (a.d. 
540),  according  to  one  reading,  “ episcopo  prae- 
sente  orationes  presbyteri  non  \_al.  in  ordine] 
colligant.”  But  the  monks  of  the  Thebaid  seem 
to  have  subjoined  a collect  to  each  psalm,  or  in 
the  longer  psalms  to  have  inserted  two  or  three 
collects  at  intervals  (Cassian,  Be  Nocturn.  Orat. 

ii.  cc.  8 and  9).  Fructuosus  of  Braga  ( Begula , 
c.  3)  also  testifies  to  the  same  practice  in  Spain. 
Caesarius  of  Arles  (Ad  Monachos,  c.  20)  enjoined 
collects  to  be  intermingled  with  the  lections. 
The  Buie  of  St.  Benedict  enjoins  only  that  each 
office  be  concluded  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
missae,  meaning  no  doubt  what  are  elsewhere 
called  orationes  ; but  the  practice  mentioned  by 
St.  Isidore  (Begula,  c.  7)  of  mingling  collects 
with  the  recitation  of  the  psalms,  and  also  con- 
cluding the  office  with  them,  was  very  probably 
in  fact  the  custom  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
though  it  does  not  appear  distinctly  in  the  Buie  ; 
for  St.  Benedict  would  scarcely  have  departed 
from  so  general  a practice  as  that  of  inter- 
mingling collects  with  the  psalms,  especially  as 
he  was  much  influenced  by  Egyptian  precedent : 
and  this  supposition  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
in  many  ancient  MS.  Benedictine  psalters  a col- 
lect follows  each  psalm.  . 

It  appears  from  Cassian’s  testimony  (Be  Noct. 
Orat.  ii.  9)  that  in  the  fifth  century  there  was  a 
difference  of  practice  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  saying  collects  ; for  some  monks  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  to  pray  immediately  after 
the  ending  of  each  psalm ; others  said  a short 
prayer  before  kneeling,  and  knelt  for  a short 
time  afterwards  in  silent  adoration.  During 
prayer  they  stood  upright,  with  expanded  hands. 
Similarly  Fructuosus  of  Braga  ( Begula , c.  3). 
The  Benedictine  practice  is,  that  all  kneel  from 
the  time  that  the  priest  says  the  Kyrie  Eleison 
to  the  end  of  the  last  collect.  The  collects  were 
said,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  mentioned 
above,  by  the  abbat,  or  the  brother  who  presided 
in  his  place  (Martene  Be  Antiq . Eccl.  Bitibus , 

iii.  15 ; iv.  12,  ed.  Venet.  1773).  [E.  C.  H.] 

COLLECTA.  (1)  The  collecting  of  alms  or 
contributions  of  the  faithful.  From  St.  Leo  the 
Great  (Rom.  de  Collectis ) we  learn  that  such  a 
collection  was  sometimes  made  on  a Sunday, 
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sometimes  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  (feria  secunda, 
tertia),  for  the  benefit  and  sustenance  of  the  pool*. 
These  collections  seem  to  have  been  distinct  from 
Oblations. 

(2)  The  gathering  together  of  the  people  for 
divine  service,  whether -of  mass  or  hours.  Je- 
rome ( h'pist . 27  [al.  108],  § 19,  p.  712)  states  that 
the  sound  of  Alleluia  called  monks  to  say  their 
offices  (ad  collectam).  Pachomius  ( Regula , c.  17) 
speaks  of  the  collecta  in  which  oblation  was 
made,  that  is,  the  mass  ; he  also  distinguishes 
(cc.  181,  18(5)  between  the  “ collecta  domus,”  the 
service  held  in  the  several  houses  of  a monastery, 
and  the  “ collecta  major,”  at  which  the  whole 
bodv  of  monks  was  brought  together  to  say  their 
offices.  In  this  rule,  as  in  those  of  Isidore  and 
Fructuosus,  collecta  has  very  probably  the  same 
sense  as  Collatio. 

(3)  A society  or  brotherhood.  The  15th  canon 

of  the  first  council  of  Nantes  is  “ De  collectis 
vel  confratriis  quos  consortia  vocant.”  See  also 
Hincmar,  Capitula  ad  Presbyt.  c.  14.  (Ducange’s 
Gloss  try,  s.  v.)  [C.] 

COLLECTIO.  In  the  Gallican  missals  cer- 
tain forms  of  prayer  and  praise  are  called  Collec- 
tiones.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Collectio 
post  Nomina , which  follows  the  recitation  of  the 
names  on  the  diptychs ; the  Collectio  ad  Pacem , 
which  accompanies  the  giving  of  the  Kiss  of 
Peace  ; the  Collectio  post  Sanctus,  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  “ Holy,  Holy,  Holy,”  and  the 
Collectio  post  Eucharistiam , after  communion. 
(Martene,  De  Ritibus  Eccl.  Antiq.  i.  c.  iv.  art. 
13.)  CC.] 

COLLECTION.  [Alms  : Collecta.] 

COLLEGIUM.  Corporations  or  gilds,  called 
collegia , of  persons  united  in  pursuit  of  a com- 
mon object,  were  numerous  in  the  empire  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Christian  church.  The  im- 
perial government  of  course  took  cognizance  of 
them,  and  did  not  permit  such  combinations  for 
every  purpose.  Associations  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  religious  rites  were  however  for  the 
most  part  not  interfered  with ; but  when  the 
presence  of  Christianity  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
attracted  attention,  its  collegia , as  the  several 
churches  seemed  to  be  from  the  jurist’s  point  of 
view,  were  declared  illicit,  and  to  belong  to  them 
a misdemeanour.  (Gieseler,  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  pp. 
20,  114;  Cunningham’s  Trans.,  Philadelphia, 
1836.)  [Compare  Brotherhood  ; Canonici  ; 
Chapter.]  [C.] 

COLOBIUM  (ko\60iov).  A tunic  with 
very  short  sleeves  only,  and  fitted  closely  about 
the  arm.  A few  words  of  the  Pseudo-Alcuin 
(de  Div.  Off.)  both  describe  the  dress  and  re- 
produce, with  a characteristic  modification,  an 
old  Roman  tx*adition  concerning  it.  “ Pro  tunica 
hyacinthina  (i.e.  the  tunic  of  blue  worn  by  the 
Jewish  high-priest)  nostri  pontifices  primo  colo- 
biis  utebantur.  Est  autem  colobium  vestis  sine 
manicis.”  The  older  tradition  was  that  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Rome,  ordered  that  deacons  should 
wear  dalmatics  in  offices  of  holy  ministry,  in 
place  of  the  colobia,-  which  had  previously  been 
in  use.  From  this  circumstance  of  the  colobium 
being  regarded  as  the  special  vestment  of  a 
deacon  it  is  sometimes  called  lebiton  (i.  e.  leviton) 
or  lebitonarium,  a word  wrhich  reappears  in  ec- 
clesiastical Greek  of  the  5th  and  later  centuries. 
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It  is  so  used  by  1 illadius  of  Hellenopolis,  in  the 
Historia  Lausiaca  so-called,  cap.  38,  describing 
the  dress  worn  by  the  monks  under  Pachomius 
at  Tabennesis  in  the  Thebaid  (Migne,  Patrol. 
lxxxiii.  1157),  a dress  prescribed,  according  to 
the  author,  by  an  angel  in  vision: — “Noctu 
gestent  lebitones  lineos,  succincti.”  And  again, 
cap.  47  : rb  tie  evtiv/xa  ijv  ai/rcp  & Kefiiruv,  t/vnep 
rives  Ko\/>f$iov  irpo<rayopeuov<ri.  The  monastic 
colobium  in  Palestine,  if  not  elsewhere,  had  upon 
it  a purple  “ sign,”  probably  a cross.  So  St. 
Dorotheus,  archimandrite  (Migne,  Patrol.  Scries 
Graeca,  lxxxviii.  1631),  describing  the  monastic 
dress  of  his  day  in  Palestine,  late  in  the  6th 
century;  says : — rb  <rx*?M“  & <popovp.ev  KaXofSiov 
iart,  fiy  e\ov  xequ'Sta,  /cat  (wv-q  Sepparivu],  /cal 
avd\afios , /cal  kovkovKiov  . . . "Ex**  tie  rb 
ko\6/3iov  <rr)pe7ov  n iropQvpovv  (as  a mark  of 
service,  he  explains,  under  Christ  our  King). 
Examples  of  the  Greek  colobium  may  be  seen  in 
the  ancient  mosaics,  reputed  to  be  of  the  4th 
century,  in  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Thes- 
salonica.  See  Texier  and  Pullan,  Byzantine 
Architecture , 111.  xxx.-xxxiii. ; Marriott,  Vest. 
Christ.  111.  xviii.-xx.  [W.  B.  M.] 

COLOGNE,  COUNCIL  OF  (. Agrippinense , 
or  Coloniense  Concilium).  (1)  Said  to  have  been 
held  a.d.  346,  to  condemn  Euphratas,  Bishop  of 
Cologne  (for  denying  our  Lord’s  divinity)  ; who 
was  however  at  Sardica  as  an  orthodox  bishop 
the  year  after  (Pagi  ad  an.  346,  n.  6 ; Mansi, 
ii.  1371-1378).  Baronius  and  Cave  think  the 
council  spurious.  Sirmond  supposes  Euphratas 
to  have  recanted  ; others  that  he  was  acquitted ; 
others  that  there  were  two  successive  bishops  of 
Cologne  so  named. 

(2)  Another  council  is  reported  to  have  been 
held  a.d.  782,  under  Charlemagne ; but  this 
was  apparently  a political  council  : nothing  is 
known  of  it  ecclesiastically  (Labbe'  and  Cossart, 
Concilia,  vi.  1827,  from  Eginhard).  [A.  W.  H.] 

COLOUR.  The  assigning  of  special  colours 
in  the  vestments  of  ministers,  &c.  to  certain 
seasons  does  not  belong  to  the  first  eight 
centuries  of  Christianity  (Hefele,  Beitrage  zur 
Archaologie  etc.  ii.  158),  and  is  probably  first 
found  in  the  work  of  Innocent  III.  (fl216), 
De  Sacro  Altaris  Mysterio , lib.  i.  c.  65.  There 
are,  however,  certain  peculiarities  in  the  use  of 
colour  in  ancient  art  which  may  be  mentioned 
here. 

(1)  White  was  held  to  symbolize  the  pure  bright 
light  of  truth  (Clemens  Alex.  Paedagog.  ii.  10, 
p.  235).  Hence  the  Lord  is  represented  with  a 
white  robe  as  “ the  Truth,”  whether  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  the  Doctors,  or  teaching  His  dis- 
ciples. See  for  instance  the  ancient  mosaics  of 
the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  (Ciampini, 
Vet.  Mon.  ii.  tab.  xvi.),  and  of  S.  Agatha  alia  Sub- 
urra  at  Rome  (ib.  i.  tab.  lxxvii.).  It  is  because  of 
its  whiteness  that  Origen  (In  Exodum , Horn,  vii.) 
finds  the  manna  to  represent  the  word  of  truth. 
Angels  are  generally  represented  on  ancient  mo- 
numents in  white  robes,  which  typify,  says  Dio- 
nysius the  Areopagite  (De  Hierarch.  Coelest.  c. 
15),  their  resemblance  to  God.  Saints  too  are 
clothed  in  white  ; fox  instance,  on  the  triumphal 
arch  of  the  basilica  of  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  m.  are  repre- 
sented saints  clothed  in  white  x-obes  laying  their 
cx*owns  at  the  foot  of  the  Divine  Throne  (Ciam- 
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pini,  Vet.  Mon.  i.  231).  The  same  circumstance 
may  he  noted  in  the  mosaics  of  the  church  of 
St.  Yitalis  at  Ravenna,  and  elsewhere. 

White,  sometimes  striped  with  purple  [Cla- 
VUS],  was  the  almost  invariable  colour  of  minis- 
terial vestments  for  all  ranks  of  the  ministry  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity  (Marriott,  Vesti- 
arium  Christ,  p.  xxii.),  as  it  is  still  for  the  alb, 
the  amice,  and  the  surplice. 

White,  the  symbol  of  purity,  was  worn  by  the 
newly  baptized  during  the  eight  days  which  fol- 
lowed their  baptism. 

It  appears  also  from  the  evidence  both  of  lite- 
rature and  art  that  the  dead  were  shrouded  in 
white  linen.  In  a fragment  of  ancient  glass 
figured  by  Buonarotti  {Vetri,  tav.  vii.  fig.  1) 
the  grave-clothes  of  Lazarus  are  of  silver,  while 
the  rest  of  the  figures  are  in  gold ; and  in  the 
Menologium  of  Basil  the  bodies  of  Adauctus 
(Oct.  4)  and  Philaret  (Dec.  2)  are  represented  as 
wrapped  in  white.  Prudentius  ( Cathemerinon , 
x.  57)  and  Sulpicius  Severus  ( Vita  S.  Martini , 
c.  12)  also  allude  to  the  white  colour  of  grave- 
clothes. 

(2)  Red  is  the  colour  of  ardent  love.  Hence 
the  Lord  in  performing  works  of  mercy  is  some- 
times represented  clad  in  a red  tunic  or  pallium, 
and  also  in  “ sending  fire  upon  earth  ” by  the 
mission  of  the  apostles  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  i. 
tabb.  lxviii.  lxxxvi.  lxxvii.).  Arculf  (in  Bede, 
Hist.Angl.  v.  16)  describes  the  “ monument  and 
sepulchre  ” of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  as  being 
white  and  reddish  (rubicundo). 

Angels  are  sometimes  found  on  ancient  monu- 
ments represented  with  red  wings,  whether  as 
the  symbol  of  love  or  of  flame,  according  to  one 
of  the  derivations  of  the  word  seraph.  This  is 
the  case  for  instance  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Yitalis 
at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  ii.  65). 

(3)  Green , the  colour  of  living  vegetation,  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a symbol  of  life,  and 
hence  is  employed  to  denote  the  full  abound- 
ing life  of  the  angels.  See  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  Be  Hierarch.  Coelest.  xv.  § 7.  Hence, 
angels  and  saints  are  not  unfrequently  clothed 
in  green,  especially  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The 
Virgin  Mary  is  also  sometimes  clothed  in  this 
colour.  And  the  Lord  Himself  is  occasionally 
represented  in  a green  robe  as  symbolizing  the 
life  which  is  in  Him. 

(4)  Violet , the  mixture  of  red  and  black,  has  been 
thought  to  symbolize  the  union  of  love  and  pain 
in  repentance.  It  symbolizes,  at  all  events,  some- 
thing of  sorrow ; hence  some  monuments,  as  the 
mosaic  of  St.  Michael  at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  Vet. 
Mon.  ii.  p.  63,  tav.  xvii.)  and  that  of  St.  Am- 
brose at  Milan  (Ferrari,  S.  Ambrogio,  p.  156)  re- 
present the  Man  of  Sorrows  in  a violet  robe.  The 
sorrowing  mother  of  the  Lord  is  also  sometimes 
represented  in  violet,  and  St.  John  Baptist  the 
preacher  of  repentance.  Angels  also  wear  violet 
when  they  call  men  to  repentance,  or  share  in 
the  sorrows  of  the  Lord. 

Abbots  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  wore  violet 
up  to  modern  times,  when  they  adopted  black. 
In  ancient  times  virgins  of  recluse  life  wore 
violet  veils  (Jerome,  Epist.  22,  ad  Eustochium ). 

Literature.- — Portal,  Des  Couleurs  symboliques 
dans  V Antiquite,  Paris,  1837  ; Martigny,.  Diet, 
des  Antig.  chrdt.  s.  v.  Couleurs.  [C.] 

COLUM.  [Strainer.] 


COLUMBA.  (1)  Presbyter  and  confessor 
abbat  of  Iona  (f  598);  is  commemorated  June  9 
{Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  under  Aurelian,  Dec.  31 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

COLUMBANUS,  abbat,  founder  of  many 
monasteries,  deposition  at  Bobbio,  Nov.  2 {Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

COLUMBARIUM.  This  word  can  only  find 
its  place  in  a Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
in  order  that  opportunity  may  be  given  to  pro- 
nounce a decided  opinion  on  the  untenableness 
of  the  view  propounded  by  Keyssler,  and  since 
revived  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  and  others,  that 
this  distinctively  pagan  arrangement,  essentially 
belonging  to  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead, 
which  was  held  by  the  Christians  in  such  abhor- 
rence (“  execrantur  rogos  et  damnant  ignium  se- 
pulturas,”  Minuc.  Fel.),  is  ever  found  within  the 
limits  of,  or  in  close  connection  with  a Christian 
catacomb.  The  misconception  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  Christian  excavators  in  carry- 
ing forward  their  subterranean  galleries  not  un- 
frequently came  into  contact  with  the  walls  of 
a heathen  columbarium.  As  soon  as  this  unin- 
tentional interference  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
tomb  was  discovered,  the  fossores  proceeded  tt 
repair  their  error.  The  gallery  was  abruptly 
closed,  and  a wall  was  built  at  its  end  to  shut 
it  off  from  the  columbarium.  Padre  Marchi  de- 
scribes his  discovery  of  a gallery  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnese  closed  in  this  way  with  a ruined 
wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a plundered 
columbarium  {Monum.  Primit.  p.  61).  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
a passage  has  been  found  connecting  a large 
heathen  tomb  full  of  columbaria  on  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  with  a 
catacomb.  (Marchi,  Monum.  Prim.  pp.  61  sq. ; 
Roestell,  Beschreib.  der  Stadt  Rom , pp.  389- 
390 ; Raoul-Rochette,  Tableau  des  Catacombes, 
p.  283).  [E.  V.] 

COLYMBION  {koXvp&iov).  A vessel  used 
for  containing  Holy 
Water  at  the  entrance 
of  a church.  A re- 
presentation of  such  a 
vessel  is  found  in  one 
of  the  mosaics  of  the 
church  of  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna,  and  is  here 
engraved.  It  is  note- 
worthy, that  the  asper- 
gillum which  hangs 
from  the  arch  above  the 
basin  is  in  shape  not  un- 
like those  of  modern 
times.  (Neale’s  Eastern 
Ch.  introd.  p.  215.)  [C.] 

COMES.  [Lection- 
ary.] 

COMMEMORA- 
TION ( Commemoratio ). 

The  word  commemora- 
tion in  its  liturgical  use 
designates  — 

(1)  The  recitation  of  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  intercession  is  made  jn  the  mass  [Dip- 
TYC  is]. 
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(2)  The  introduction  of  the  names  of  certain 
saints  or  events  in  the  Divine  Office,  called  also 
memoria  sanctorum  or  suffruyia  sanctoi'um.  Such 
commemorations  are  generally  of  the  Cross,  ot 
the  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
for  Peace  (Macri  Hierolexicon). 

(3)  According  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Roman 

Breviary  ( Rubricae  Generates , ix.),  when  a greater 
festival  falls  on  the  day  of  a ‘ simple  ’ festival,  tin 
latter  is  ‘commemorated’  by  the  introduction  ot 
certain  portions  of  its  proper  service  into  that  ol 
the  greater  festival  ( R . G.  ix.  §§  8-11).  [C.] 

COMMENDA.  [Diocese  : Monastery-.] 

COMMENDATIO  (wapddeats).  1.  In  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage  (c.  29)  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  if  a commendatio  of  the  dead  takes 
place  in  the  afternoon,  it  must  consist  of  prayers 
only,  without  the  celebration  of  mass.  In  the 
Codex  Canonum  Eccl.  Afric.  (c.  103)  the  set 
forms  to  be  ox-dinarily  used  in  chui-ches  seem  to 
be  summed  up  under  the  heads,  preces,  prae- 
fatioues,  commendationes , manus  impositiones. 
Similarly  the  second  Council  of  Milevis  (c.  12), 
and  the  fourth  of  Toledo  (c.  13).  In  the  Greek 
version  of  the  41st  canon  of  the  Code  x Eccl.  Afric., 
which  is  identical  with  the  29th  of  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage,  quoted  above,  the  word  n apa- 
Oeais  is  used  as  equivalent  to  “ commendatio 
which  in  this  case  is  no  doubt  to  be  intei-pi-eted 
“ of  the  commendation  of  the  dead  to  the  mercy  of 
God.”  See  Zonaras  on  this  canon  (p.  429),  and 
Balsamon  (p.  655). 

2.  But  the  word  ir apadecris  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  prayers  made  in  the  congi*egation 
on  behalf  of  the  catechumens.  Alexius  Ai'istenus 
(quoted  by  Sa»cer,  s.  v.)  explains  the  word  irapa- 
0e<r;s,  designating  a part  of  divine  service,  as 
“ the  pi-ayers  over  the  catechumens,  whereby  w-e 
commend  them  (irapaTidepeOa)  to  the  Loi-d.” 
(Ducange’s  Glossary,  s.  v.  ‘ Commendationes ;’ 
Suicer’s  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  ir apadems.)  [C.] 

COMMENDATORY  LETTERS.  The  ear- 
liest trace  of  the  pi-actice  connected  with  these 
words  is  to  be  found  in  2 Cor.  iii.  1.  St.  Paul, 
it  would  seem,  had  been  taunted  by  rivals  who 
came  with  letters  of  commendation  ( iirtcroXal 
avarariKaX)  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  with 
the  absence  of  such  credentials  in  his  own  case, 
with  his  attempts  to  make  up  for  the  omission 
by  reiterated  self-commendation.  The  passage 
shows  that  the  practice  was  already  common. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  natural  protection  of  a society 
yet  in  its  infancy  against  the  dangers  to  which 
it  was  exposed,  against  the  tricks  of  impostors, 
the  false  teaching  of  heretics,  the  vices  of  evil- 
doers. It  is  probable  enough  that  letters  of 
this  kind  had  been  in  pi-evious  use  among  the 
Jews,  and  that  they  thus  maintained  their  unity 
as  a people  through  all  the  lands  of  the  dis- 
persion. Other  instances  of  it  in  the  Apostolic 
ages  are  to  be  found  in  the  letter  given  to 
Apollos  by  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii. 
27),  in  the  mention  of  Zenas  and  Apollos  in  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  (iii.  13).  The  letter  to  Phi- 
lemon, though  more  distinctly  personal,  has 
somewhat  of  the  same  character.  The  practice 
was  in  itself  so  wise  and  salutai-y  that  it  be- 
came universal,  and  was  applied  under  many 
names,  and  for  many  different  purposes.  As  a 
whole,  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
that  no  single  practice  of  the  early  Christian 
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Church  tended  so  much  as  this  to  impress  on  it 
the  stamp  of  unity  and  organization. 

The  bishop  of  any  congregation,  in  any  part 
of  the  empire,  might  commend  a traveller,  lay- 
man or  cleric,  to  the  good  offices  of  any  other. 
The  precautions  against  imposture  might  some- 
times, as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Pere- 
grinus  (Lucian,  de  Morte  Peregrin.),  perhaps 
also  in  that  of  the  iruptlaaKToi  \f/fv8dSf\<poi  of 
Gal.  ii.  4,  be  insufficient,  but  as  a rule  it  did 
its  work,  and  served  as  a bond  of  union  between 
all  Christian  Churches.  Wherever  the  Christian 
traveller  went,  if  he  wei*e  provided  with  these 
letters,  he  found  the  “ communicatio  pads,” 
the  “ contesseratio  hospital itatis  ” (Tertull.  de 
Praescript.  Haerctic.  c.  20).  Those  outside 
the  Church’s  pale,  however  aiTogant  might 
be  their  claims,  could  boast  of  no  such  proof 
of  their  oneness.  They  were  cut  off  trom  what 
was  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term  the 
“communion  of  saints”  ([bid.  c.  32).  It  was 
the  crowning  ai-gument  of  Augustine  ( Epist . 
xliv.  3)  and  Optatus  (De  Schism.  Donat,  ii.  3) 
against  the  Donatists  that  their  letters  would 
not  be  received  in  any  churches  but  their  own  ; 
that  they  were  thei-efore  a sect  with  no  claim  to 
catholicity,  no  element  of  permanence.  It  was, 
in  like  mannei’,  but  a necessai-y  sequel  to  the 
deposition  of  Paul  of  Samosata  by  the  so-called 
Second  Council  of  Antioch,  wben  the  bishop 
who  passed  sentence  on  him  wi-ote  to  Dionysius 
of  Rome  and  Maximus  of  Alexandria  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  vii.  30),  requesting  them  not  to  address  then- 
letters  to  him,  but  to  Domnus,  whom  they  had 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  lettei-s  of  Cyprian 
on  the  election  of  Cornelius  (Epist.  xlv.)  and  to 
Stephen  (Epist.  lxvii.)  are  examples  of  the  same 
kind.  The  most  remarkable  testimony,  how- 
evei-,  to  the  extent  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
practice  is  found  in  the  wish  of  Julian  to  re- 
organise heathen  society  on  the  same  plan,  and 
to  provide,  in  this  way,  shelter  and  food  for  any 
non-Chi-istian  ti-aveller  who  might  be  journeying 
to  a strange  city  (Sozomen.  H.  E.  v.  16). 

It  was  natui-al,  as  the  Chui-ch  became  wealthier 
and  moi-e  worldly,  that  the  restrictive  side  of 
the  practice  should  become  the  moi-e  promi- 
nent ; that  it  should  be,  what  the  passport 
system  has  been  in  the  intei-course  of  modern 
Europe,  a check  on  the  free  movement  of  clergy, 
or  monks,  or  laymen.  Thus  it  was  made  penal 
(and  the  penalty  was  excommunication)  for  any 
one  to  receive  either  cleric  or  layman  who  caine 
to  a city  not  his  own  without  these  letters  (Can. 
Apost.  c.  12).  Those  who  bi-ought  them  were 
even  then  subject  to  a scrutiny,  with  the  alter- 
native of  being  i-eceived  into  full  fellowship  if  it 
were  satisfactory,  or,  if  it  wrere  otherwise,  of 
having  to  be  content  with  some  immediate 
relief  (Ibid.  c.  33).a  So  the  Council  of  Elvira 
(c.  25)  seeks  to  maintain  the  episcopal  _ prero- 
gative  in  this  mattei-,  and  will  not  allow  litterae 
confessoriae  (lettei-s  certifying  that  the  bearer 
was  one  who  had  suffered  in  persecution1*)  to 

* The  canon  ends  with  a warning,  significant  enough 
of  the  nature  or  frequency  of  the  abuses  to  which  the 
practice  had  given  rise.  (Els  Koivuviav  avrov s p.rj  jrpos- 
&e£r)<T0e,  iroWa  yap  Kara  avvapnay^v  yirerai.) 

b A more  received  rendering  of  the  word  is  that  the 
letters  were  given  as  a “ libellum  pacts  ” to  the  “ lapsi  ” or 
others,  by  a “confessor,"  who  thus  usurped  the  prero- 
gative of  the  bishop. 
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take  the  place  of  the  regular  Utterae  communi- 
catoriae.  It  would  appear,  from  one  clause  in 
the  canon,  that  the  abuse  had  spread  so  far  that 
the  “ confessor’s  ” passport  was  handed  from  one 
to  another  without  even  the  insertion  of  the 
name,  as  a cheque  payable  to  bearer.  The  same 
practice  is  condemned  by  the  first  Council  of 
Arles  (c.  9).  That  of  Elvira  denounces  also  the 
writing  of  such  letters  (the  “ pacificae  ”)  by  the 
wives  of  presbyters  or  bishops.  The  prevalence 
of  this  abuse  may  perhaps  explain  the  zeal  of 
that  synod  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (c.  13)  renewed  the 
-prohibition  of  the  Apostolic  canon  against  allow- 
ing any  strange  cleric,  even  as  reader,  to  officiate 
in  another  city  without  the  crvaraTiKa  ypap.- 
para  from  his  own  bishop.  That  of  Antioch 
i(a.D.  341)  forbids  any  strangers  to  be  received 
without  ctt.  elprjvuca 1,  forbids  presbyters  to  give 
the  eV.  Kavovinal,  does  not  allow  even  Chorepi- 
soopi  to  give  more  than  the  flprjvuca'i.  That  of 
Arles  (c.  7)  places  those  who  have  received  the 
Utterae  communicatoriae  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  bishop  of  the  city  to  which  they  go,  with 
the  provision  that  they  are  to  be  excommuni- 
cated if  they  begin  “ agere  contra  disciplinam,” 
and  adds,  extending  the  precaution  to  political 
offences,  or  to  the  introduction  of  a democratic 
element  into  the  government  of  the  Church, 
“ similiter  de  his  qui  rempublicam  agere  volunt.” 
The  system  spread  its  ramifications  over  all 
provinces  (1  G.  Garth,,  c.  7 ; C.  Agath.  c.  52). 
It  was  impossible  for  the  presbyter  who  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  bishop  to  find 
employment  in  any  other  diocese.  Without  any 
formal  denunciation  the  absence  of  the  commen- 
datory letter  made  him  a marked  man.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  became  a terrible  reality  to 
him. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  other  terms 
besides  the  original  <rvaTariKa\  ( commendatitiae , 
or  commendatoriae)  appear  as  applied  to  these 
letters,  and  it  may  be  well  to  register  the  use 
and  significance  of  each. 

1.  The  old  term  was  still  retained,  as  in  the 
C.  of  Chalcedon,  where  the  prominent  purpose 
was  to  commend  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  whe- 
ther cleric  or  layman,  to  the  favour  and  good 
offices  of  another  bishop. 

2.  The  same  letters  were  also  known  as  kwo- 
uiKal,  “ in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the 
Church.”  This  is  the  word  used  in  the  letter 
from  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  already  quoted,  by 
the  Councils  of  Antioch  (c.  8)  and  Laodicea 
(c.  41).  The  Latin  equivalent  seems  to  have 
been  the  literae  formatae ,c  i.e.  drawn  up  after  a 
knowu  and  prescribed  form,  so  as  to  be  a safe- 
guard against  imposture.  It  was  stated  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  by  Atticus,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  it  was  agreed  by  the  bishops  at 
the  Councils  of  Nicaea  that  every  such  letter 
should  be  marked  with  the  letters  II.  T.  A.  IT., 
in  honour  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity .d 
In  the  West  the  signature  or  seal  ( tvttos ) of  the 
bishop  was  probably  the  guarantee  of  genuine- 


e I’he  word  “ formata  ” occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod 
Of  Milevis  (c.  20). 

d The  statement  rests  on  the  somewhat  questionable 
authority  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore ; but  the  form  is  found  in 
German  documents  of  the  9th  century.  (Herzog,  s.  v. 
Liter ae  formatae.) 


ness.  The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  a seal- 
ring occurs,  it  is  believed,  in  Augustine  ( Epist . 
59  ; al.  217 e). 

3.  From  the  use  of  the  letters  as  admitting 
clergy  or  laymen  to  communion  they  were  known 
as  Koivwvinal , and  are  so  described  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (Act.  Ephes.  p.  282).  The  corre- 
sponding Latin,  communicatoriae , appears  in  the 
Council  of  Elvira  (c.  25),  Augustine  (Epist.  43  ; 
al.  162). 

4.  The  otugtoXclL  elpr)viKal  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  avoTariKcu  as  commending 
the  bearer  for  eleemosynary  aid.  They  are  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  and  those  who  need  help, 
clerics  or  laymen  ( G . Chalced.  c.  11),  especially, 
according  to  the  Greek  canonists  (Zonaras  ad 
Can.  ii.  G.  Chalced.),  to  those  who  had  suffered 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  civil  magistrates. 
The  word  is  used  also  by  the  Council  of  Antioch 
(c.  7,  8),  already  quoted  as  applied  to  letters 
which  might  be  given  by  presbyters  as  well  as 
bishops. 

5.  There  were  the  ottktt.  airo\vriKa\,  the 
“ letters  dimissory  ” of  modern  times.  The 
word  is  of  later  use  than  the  others,  and  occurs 
first  in  the  Council  in  Trullo  (c.  17),  in  a con- 
text which  justifies  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Suicer  (s.  v.  airoXvriK $7),  that  it  was  used  in 
reference  to  a permanent  settlement  of  the 
bearer,  the  avarariK^t,  when  the  sojourn  in 
another  diocese  was  only  temporary.  [E.  II.  P.J 

COMMERCE.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fir.d  in 
either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  any  passage 
in  disparagement  of  trade,  whether  combined  or 
not  with  a handicraft.  In  the  Old  Testament,  if 
the  calling  of  Bezal  eel  and  Aholiab  puts  the  highest 
honour  on  the  skill  of  the  artisan,  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  trade  are  no  less  sanctified  by  connecting 
them  with  God  Himself  and  His  law  in  such  pas- 
sages as  those  of  Lev.  xix.  35-6 ; Deut.  xxv.  13-15 ; 
Prov.  xl.  1,  xvi.  10,  23,  xxxi.  24;  Micah  vi.  11. 
Nor  is  it  amiss  to  observe  that  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom which  prevails  to  this  day,  of  bringing  up 
every  boy  without  exception  to  a business,  trade 
or  handicraft,  appears  to  be  an  immemorial  one, 
and  may  serve  to  explain  both  the  calling  by 
our  Lord  of  fishermen-apostles,  His  own  training 
as  a handicraftsman  (Mark  vi.  3),  and  the  tent- 
making of  Paul,  Aquila,  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii. 
3).  No  incompatibility,  therefore,  between  the 
exercise  of  a trade  and  the  Christian  calling, 
whether  as  a layman  or  as  a member  of  the 
clergy,  can  be  coeval  with  the  Church,  and 
all  legislation  to  this  effect  must  belong  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  secondary,  not  the 
primary,  era  of  its  development.  It  must,  more- 
over, be  observed  that  the  places  in  which  the 
Gospel  seems  to  have  preferably  taken  root  were 
busy  commercial  cities,  such  as  Antioch,  Corinth, 
Ephesus;  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the 
age  in  which  Christianity  first  forced  itself  on 
the  notice  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  was  honoured 
with  imperial  persecution,  the  time  of  Nero,  was 
also  one  of  great  commercial  activity,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  account,  chiefly  derived  from  Pliny, 
of  the  new  trades  and  inventions  introduced  under 
Nero,  contained  in  the  “Anecdota  de  Nerone” 
annexed  to  Naudet’s  Tacitus,  vol.  v.  p.  181  and 
foil.  (Paris,  1820). 

« See  the  different  meanings  in  Ducange,  s.  v.  For- 
matae. 
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That  trade  under  the  later  emperors  was  looked 
upon  as  an  occupation  of  inferior  dignity  is  visible 
from  the  fact  that  a constitution  of  Theodosius 
ani  Valentinian  (a.d.  436)  required  all  bankers, 
jewellers,  dealers  in  silver  or  clothing,  apothe- 
caries, and  other  traffickers  to  be  removed  from 
provincial  offices,  “ in  order  that  every  place  of 
honour  and  official  service  (militia)  should  be 
cleared  of  the  like  contagion  ” (a  contagione 
hujusmodi  segregetur;  Code , bk.  xii.  t.  lviii. 
1.  12).  Traders  generally  (except  the  metro- 
politan bankers)  were  again  excluded  from  the 
militia  by  a constitution  of  Justin  (Code,  bk.  xii. 
t.  xxxv.).  This  word  indeed  must  no  longer,  as 
under  the  Republic,  be  deemed  to  imply  neces- 
sarily military  service,  since  the  constitution  last 
referred  to  expressly  distinguishes  the  armed 
militia  (urmata  militia ).  admissiou  to  which  is 
forbidden  to  all  traders  alike,  whilst  the  metro- 
politan bankers  ( argenti  distractores ) are  by  pri- 
vilege permitted  to  enter  any  other.  Soldiers 
conversely  were  by  a constitution  of  Leo  (a.d. 
458)  forbidden  to  trade  (bk.  xii.  t.  xxxvi.  1.  15) ; 
and  a constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius 
forbad  men  of  noble  birth,  conspicuous  dignity, 
or  hereditary  wealth,  to  exercise  a trade  “ per- 
nicious to  towns,  in  order  to  facilitate  mercantile 
transactions  in  the  way  of  buying  and  selling, 
between  plebeians  and  tradesmen”  (bk.  iv.  t. 
lxiii.  1.  3). 

As  respects  the  smaller  trades  and  handi- 
crafts (it  is  always  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
two  in  the  lower  social  strata)  the  exercise  of 
them  differed  often  little  from  slavery.  A con- 
stitution of  the  Emperor  Constantine  (bk.  vi.  t.  i. 
1.  5 ; A.D.  329)  speaks  of  freedmen-artificers 
belonging  to  the  state,  and  desires  them  to  be 
brought  back,  if  enticed  out  of  the  city  where 
they  reside.  Artificers  were  exempted  from  all 
official  functions,  which,  considering  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  . curiales,  must  rather 
have  been  a boon  to  them  (bk.  x.  t.  lxiv.  and 
passim ).  They  formed  collegia  (see  Collegia), 
from  which  they  could  not  withdraw  without 
presenting  fit  substitutes  ready  to  accept  all 
their  obligations  (1.  15).  The  bakers — if  indeed 
the  constitution  of  Leo  which  refei’s  to  them 
has  not  been  stretched  by  its  present  title 
beyond  its  original  intent — seem  to  have  been 
in  an  almost  lower  condition”  still,  since  their 
status  is  expressly  treated  as  servile.  Curiously 
enough,  the  swineherds  of  the  capitals,  as  carry- 
ing on  a restless  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Roman  people,  were  specially  exempted  from  all 
sordid  offices  (t.  xvi.  1.  1).  A special  title  (ix.)  is 
devoted  to  iron-workers  ( fabricenses ),  who  were 
to  be  marked  in  the  arm,  and  who  formed  also 
an  hereditary  caste,  mutually  responsible  for  the 
offences  of  every  member  (1.  5),  and  forbidden  to 
engage  in  agriculture  or  any  other  occupation 
(1.  7).  Yet  being  exempted  from  all  civil  and  curial 
obligations  (1.  6),  and  from  giving  quarters  to 
troops  (bk.  xii.  t.  lxi.  1.  4),  their  condition  (which 
is  termed  a militia)  seems  to  have  been  a coveted 
one,  since  the  admission  to  it  is  regulated  with 
especial  care  (bk.  xi.  t.  ix.  1.  4).  It  was  to  be 
by  deed,  before  the  moderator  of  the  province  or 
other  high  officer.  The  candidate  had  to  show 
that  he  was  neither  the  son  nor  grandson  of 
a curial,  that  he  owed  no  dues  to  the  city, 
and  had  no  obligations  towards  a citizen.  The 
manufacture  of  arms  was  also  by  the  85th  novel 


limited  to  the  official  “ armifactores,”  or  “ to 
those  who  are  called  fabricicnsii  ” (quaere,  fubri- 
censes). 

1 Whole  branches  of  trade,  as  we  now  under- 
stand the  term,  did  not  exist.  Instead  of  a trade 
in  corn,  the  transport  of  corn  to  the  capitals 
was  a service  attached  to  land  ( munus  rei  navi- 
culariae).  Thus  when  Augustine  was  offered  the 
estate  of  one  Bonifacius,  he  declined  it,  because 
he  would  not  have  the  Church  of  Christ  a “ na- 
vicularia,”  and  so  incur  the  risk,  in  the  event  of 
a ship  being  lost,  of  having  to  consent  to  the 
torture  of  the  men  on  board,  as  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation (Aug.  Senn.  355). 

In  the  interior  of  the  empire,  trade  was  not 
only  restricted  by  monopolies  which  under  Jus- 
tinian were  carried  to  a cruel  height  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  xl.),  and  of  which  Dean  Milman  observes  that 
the  state  monopoly  “even  of  corn,  wine,  and 
! oil  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  first  cru- 
sade,” but  by  the  reservation  of  various  articles 
for  imperial  use.  Thus  the  wearing  of  gold  and 
silver  tissue  or  embroidery  was  forbidden  to  pri- 
vate persons,  nor  could  such  tissue  or  embroidery 
| be  woven  or  worked  except  in  the  imperial 
gynecaea  (bk.  xl.  t.  viii.  11.  1,  2,  4).  The  use  of 
the  dye  of  the  “ holy  murex,”  or  any  imitation 
of  its  purple,  was  equally  forbidden  (/6.  11.  3,  4, 
5).  The  employment  of  gems  (among  which 
pearls,  emeralds,  and  jacinths  were  forbidden  to 
be  used  in  horse-trappings)  was  also  regulated, 
as  savouring  of  the  imperial  dignity  (lb.  t.  xi.). 
The  85th  novel  forbad  even  all  sale  of  arms  to 
private  persons. 

Buying  and  selling  seems  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  carried  on  at  fairs  and  in  markets,  the 
holding  of  which  was  by  imperial  grant  forfeit- 
able  by  ten  years’  non-user  (Dig.  bk.  1.  t.  xi.  Dc 
Nundinis,  1.  1),  and  the  dealing  at  which  was 
invested  with  certain  privileges  (Code,  bk.  iv. 
t.  lx.).  Fairs,  it  may  be  observed,  were  often 
held  on  saints’  days,  though  St.  Basil  in  his 
Liber  Regularum  condemns  the  practice ; thus 
there  was  a fair  in  Lucania  on  the  birth-day  of 
St.  Cyprian,  a 30-days’  fair  free  of  toll  in  Edessa 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  &c.  (Mu- 
ratori,  Antiquitates  Medti  Aevi,  vol.  ii.  Diss.  30). 

Notwithstanding  the  low  estimation  in  which 
trade  was  held,  it  seems  clear  that  until  Justi- 
nian’s time  at  least  it  was  not  held  civilly  in- 
compatible with  the  clerical  office.  The  l'hilo- 
sopiumena  of  Hippolytus  (beginning  of  the  3rd 
century)  show  us  the  future  pope  Callistus  set 
up  by  Carpophorus  as  a banker,  holding  his  bank 
in  the  “ Piscina  Publica,”  and  receiving  deposits 
from  widows  and  brethren  (ix.  12).  A law  of 
Constantine  and  Julian  indeed,  a.d.  357  (Code, 
bk.  i.  t.  ii.  1.  2,  which  exempted  the  clergy  from 
“ prestations  ” levied  from  merchants),  sought  to 
compel  trader-clerics  (amongst  others)  to  devote 
their  gains  to  charitable  uses : “ If  by  saving,  oi 
forethought,  or  honourable  trading  they  have 
got  money  together,  it  should  be  ministered  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  and  needy.”  The  next  pas- 
sage indicates  a custom  still  more  strange  to  us 
— that  of  workshops  and  even  taverns  being  kept 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  : “ Or  that  which 
may  have  been  acquired  and  collected  from  their 
workshops  or  taverns,  let  them  deem  it  when 
collected  the  gain  of  religion  and  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy  are  mostly  extended  to  their  men 
who  are  occupied  in  trade  (lb.)  Another  law  ot 
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the  same  emperor,  a.d.  361,  which  however  does  1 
not  seem  to  have  been  retained  in  his  Code  by 
Justinian  (Cod.  Theod.  bk.  xvi.  t.  ii.  1.  15),  ex- 
empted clerics  from  “sordid  offices ” as  well  as 
from  the  imposition  of  the  collatio,  “ if  by  very 
small  trade  they  acquire  to  themselves  poor  food 
and  clothing but  others,  whose  names  are  on 
the  register  of  merchants,  at  the  time  when 
the  collatio  takes  place,  “ must  acknowledge  the 
duties  and  payments  of  merchants.”  We  see 
thus  that  trader-clerics  were  of  all  degrees,  from 
the  humblest  traffickers  to  considerable  mer- 
chants. 

The  43rd  Novel  “ De  officinis  sive  tabernis 
Constantinopolitanae  urbis,”  &c.,  and  the  59th, 

“ De  debita  impensi  in  exequiis  defunctorum,”  in- 
dicate to  us  the  extent  of  the  trade  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  Eastern  capital  on  behalf  of  the 
Church,  and  the  singular  character  of  a portion 
of  it.  In  consideration  of  the  cathedral  church 
undertaking  what  in  modern  French  parlance 
would  be  termed  the  “ Pompes  Funebres  ” of  the 
city,  Constantine  granted  to  it  980  ergasteria  or 
workshops,  of  the  various  trades  (“  ex  diversis 
corporibus”)  of  the  city,  to  be  held  free  of  all  tax  ; 
Anastasius  added  150  more  (Preface  to  Nov.  59). 
The  total  number  of  these  cathedral  ergasteria  or 
officinae , as  the  43rd  novel  terms  them,  seems 
from  the  preface  to  the  latter  to  have  practically 
sunk  to  1100  (perhaps  by  failure  of  trade,  see 
nov.  59,  'c.  ii.,  which  says  that  even  of  the 
reduced  number  “ plurima  ceciderunt”),  at  which 
figure  it  is  fixed  by  both  novels,  the  earlier  one 
being  grounded  on  the  complaints  of  the  colle- 
giati — say  the  guilds  of  the  city — that  the  number 
of  tax-free  establishments  was  ruining  them.  But 
all  other  officinae  of  the  14  wards  (“  regiones  ”) 
of  the  city,  whether  belonging  to  any  church, 
hospital,  monastery,  orphan-home,  poor-house,  or 
to  any  other  person,  were  required  to  bear  all 
public  impositions.  And  in  speaking  of  these 
officinae  the  word  tavern  occurs,  not  only  as 
above-shown  in  the  title,  but  in  the  body  of 
the  law  (c.  i.  § 3).  Strange  therefore  as  may 
seem  to  us  the  idea  of  a church  or  cathedral 
bakery  or  pothouse,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  6th 
century  a very  considerable  amount  of  trade, 
including  the  liquor-traffic,  was  carried  on  on 
behalf  of  the  Churgh  and  its  charitable  establish- 
ments in  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Roman  to  the  barbarian 
world,  the  barbarian  codes  till  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  scarcely  contain  an  allusion  to 
trade,  except,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  loans, 
pledges,  or  debts-^-see  for  instance  the  Wisi- 
gothic  laws,  bk.  v.  tt.  5,  6.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  the  Formulary  of  Cassio- 
dorus  indicates  that  the  armourers  were  stijl 
considered  as  a militia  (“militibus  to  et  fabris 
armorum  ....  praefecimus,”  pt.  ii.  c.  18,  “de 
armorum  factoribus  ”).  Under  the  Lombards, 
a law  of  Notharis  (a.d.  638  or  643)  refers  to  the 
building  trade  in  dealing  with  accidents  among 
masons,  and  uses  a term  ( m igistri  Comacini) 
which  shows  that  this  class  of  workmen  were 
then  drawn  mainly  from  the  same  locality  (the 
neighbourhood  of  Como),  which  mainly  furnishes 
them  still  to  Northern  Italy  (c.  144,  and  foil. ; and 
see  c.  152,  as  to  accidents  among  other  workmen). 
Somewhat  later  again,  the  growth  of  trade  and 
industry  under  the  Lombards  is  indicated  by  a 
Singular  law  of  Luitprand  (bk.  iii.  c.  4,  4.D.  717),  | 


1 enacting  that  if  any  man  leave  his  wife  for 
trade  or  for  the  exercise  of  an  art,  and  do  not 
return  after  three  years,  his  wife  may  apply  to 
the  king  for  leave  to  re-marry.  Foreign  trade  is 
referred  to  by  the  Wisigothic  code  (bk.  xi.  t 3) 
in  a law  “on  traders  from  beyond  the  sea,” 
which  enacts  that  if  such  traders  have  a matter 
between  themselves,  none  of  the  king’s  household 
shall  presume  to  hear  them,  but  let  them  be 
heard  according  to  their  own  laws  only  by  their 
toll-takers  (“  apud  telonarios  suos  ”). 

The  legislation  of  the  Church  bears  much  more 
on  commercial  matters  than  that  of  the  bar- 
barian kingdoms,  and  we  have  now  to  consider 
its  history. 

One  form  of  trade,  it  may  be  observed,  was 
always  forbidden  by  the  church,  that  of  earning 
a livelihood  by  usury.  [See  Usury.]  In  other 
respects  it  was  long  before  trade  was  deemed  by 
the  Church  itself  incompatible  with  clerical 
functions ; though  the  fathers  might  inveigh 
against  it  as  a form  of  worldliness;  as  when 
Cyprian  in  his  work  De  Lapsis , written  about 
A.D.  251,  speaks  of  those  who  “ watch  like  fowlers 
for  gainful  markets.”  (Comp.  Ep.  15.)  The 
growth  of  some  general  feeling  on  the  subject 
is,  however,  to  be  traced  in  the  18th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Eliberis,  A.D.  305,  by  which 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are  forbidden  to 
depart  from  their  places  for  the  sake  of  trade,  or 
to  go  round  the  provinces  seeking  lucrative 
markets.  To  obtain  their  livelihood  they  may 
indeed  send  a son,  a freedman,  an  agent  ( mercu - 
rarium ),  a friend,  or  anyone  else ; and  if  they 
wish  to  trade,  let  them  trade  within  the  pro- 
vince— the  main  object  of  the  canon  being  clearly 
to  preserve  to  their  flocks  the  benefits  of  their 
ministrations,  not  to  put  dishonour  on  trading 
itself. 

A collection  of  decrees  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thority, attributed  to  the  Nicene  Council,  which 
will  be  found  in  Labbe  and  Mansi’s  Councils , vol. 
ii.  p.  1029,  and  foil,  under  the  title  : “ Sanctiones 
et  decreta  alia  ex  quatuor  regularum  ad  Con- 
stantinum  libris  decerpta,”  contains  amongst 
its  “ statutes  for  priests  ” (c.  14)  a provision 
that  the  priest  shall  not  be  a barber,  a surgeon, 
or  a worker  in  iron  ( ferramentarius ),  the  two 
former  prohibitions  turning  probably  on  blood- 
letting in  its  most  literal  form,  the  latter  on  the 
providing  instruments  for  bloodshed.  The  4th 
Council  of  Carthage,  397,  forbids  clerics  to  go  to 
markets,  except  to  buy,  under  pain  of  degra- 
dation (e.  48),  but  at  the  same  time  enacts  that 
“ a cleric,  however  learned  in  the  word  of  God, 
shall  seek  his  livelihood  by  means  of  a handi- 
craft, artifcio,>  (c.  51),  that  “a  cleric  shall 
provide  for  himself  food  and  clothing  by  a 
handicraft  or  by  agriculture,  without  detri- 
ment to  his  office  ” (c.  52),  and  that  “ all  clerics 
who  have  strength  to  work  should  learn  both 
handicrafts  ( artificiola ) and  letters  ” (c.  53)  ; 
provisions  all  nearly  equivalent  and  which  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  the  canons  of  this  and 
other  Carthaginian  Councils  represent  rather 
the  whole  collection  of  rules  by  which  the 
African  church  was  governed  at  their  respective 
dates  than  specific  enactments  of  those  dates. 
They  appear,  indeed,  to  indicate  that,  at  all 
events  in  this  quarter  of  the  church,  a distinc- 
tion was  being  taken  between  trade  and  handi- 
j crafts,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  former  by 
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clerics  was  restrained,  whilst  the  latter  was 
enjoined. 

By  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d. 
451)  the  line  between  “secular”  and  “reli- 
gious ” employments  appeal's  to  have  become 
much  more  sharply  marked.  The  3rd  canon 
speaks  of  clerics  who  for  filthy  lucre  carry  on 
secular  business,  and  forbids  them  to  do  so, — a 
prohibition  which  would  seem  to  include  every 
shape  of  trade,  but  which  cannot  have  been  so 
considered,  since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  is 
expressly  named  as  one  of  the  four  to  whose 
canons  force  of  law  is  given  by  Justinian’s  Code, 
a.d.  533  (bk.  i.  1.  i.  c.  7,  § 4),  which  yet,  as 
has  been  seen  above,  expressly  recognises  both 
clerical  trading  and  trading  on  behalf  of  the 
church. 

In  the  west,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
feeling  against  clerical  trading  became  always 
stronger ; a letter  (ix.)  of  Pope  Gelasius  I.  (a.d. 
492-fi)  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania  speaks  (c.  15) 
of  his  having  heard  from  Picenum  that  very 
many  clerics  there  are  occupied  with  dishonour- 
able business  and  filthy  lucre,  and  enjoins  them 
to  abstain  from  unworthy  gain,  and  from  every 
device  or  desire  of  business  of  any  kind,  or  else 
from  the  fulfilment  of  clerical  functions — expres- 
sions which,  in  the  light  of  altered  feeling  on 
the  subject,  we  may  also  take  to  apply  to  trade 
generally.  The  Council  of  Tarragona  (a.d.  516) 
enacts  that  “ whosoever  will  be  in  the  clergy,  let 
him  not  be  careful  to  buy  too  cheap  or  sell  too 
dear, or  let  him  be  removed  from  the  clergy”  (c.  2). 
If  a cleric  lends  a solidus  in  time  of  need,  in  order 
to  receive  it  back  in  wine  or  wheat  which  it  is 
intended  to  sell  at  a fixed  time  for  the  sake  of 
traffic,  if  the  actual  thing  be  not  needed  by  him, 
let  him  receive  what  he  gave  without  any  in- 
crease (c.  3) — a prohibition  both  of  trade  and 
of  usury.  The  3rd  Council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  538, 
in  like  manner,  forbius  clerics  from  the  rank  of 
deacons  upwards  to  carry  on  business  like  public 
traders,  or  to  carry  on  a forbidden  bus!  less  under 
another’s  name  (c.  27).  In  spite  of  0 ese  enact- 
ments, we  find  in  the  letters  of  Giegory  the 
Great  (a.d.  590-603)  mention  made  of  a ship- 
building bishop  in  Campania  (see  Labbe  and 
Mansi’s  Counci  s,  vol.  x.  p.  559). 

That  the  enactments  of  the  African  Councils  no 
longer  satisfied  the  temper  even  of  the  English 
church  may  be  judged  from  the  Excerpta  of 
Eegbert,  archbishop  of  York  (latter  half  of  8th 
century),  the  3rd  book  of  which  (2nd  series) 
contains  a prohibition  to  priests  and  deacons  to 
be  occupied  “ in  any  worldly  affairs,”  except 
those  for  which  they  are  assigned  ( intitulati , c.  8). 
A canon  of  the  Council  of  Calchyth  (that  is,  Chel- 
sea), a.d.  787,  in  favour  of  honesty  in  weights 
and  measures,  may  also  be  quoted  (c.  17). 

The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  (mostly,  if 
not  always,  invested  with  the  sanction  of  the 
church),  deal  repeatedly  with  the  subject  of 
trade.  The  ecclesiastical  capitulary  of  789 
enacts  that  measures  and  weights  be  equal  and 
just,  “ whether  in  cities  or  whether  in  monas- 
teries, whether  for  giving  or  whether  for  re- 
ceiving ” (c.  73.  aud  see  the  “ Capitula  minora” 
added  to  the  Salic  law,  a.d.  803,  c.  viii. ; Canon 
15  of  the  6th  Council  of  Arles ; and  c.  45  of  the 
3rd  Council  of  Tours,  same  year).  The  Frankfort 
Capitulary  of  794  is  one  of  several  which  attempt 
to  fix  the  prices  of  victuals  (c.  4;  Capitulary  of 


Noyon,  a.d.  808,  c.  5).  The  pitch  of  actual  cruelty 
is  reached  in  the  “Capitula  de  Judaeis,”  where 
every  Jew  is  forbidden  to  have  money  in  his 
house,  to  sell  wine,  victuals,  or  any  other  tiling, 
under  pain  of  confiscation  of  all  his  goods  and 
imprisonment  till  he  come  into  the  imperial 
presence  (c.  3).  The  utter  absence  of  all  notion 
of  a possible  right  to  freedom  in  trading  is  well 
expressed  in  one  of  the  Capitula  published  by 
the  imperial  missi , a.d.  803  : “ That  no  man 
presume  to  sell  or  buy  or  measure  otherwise 
than  as  the  lord  emperor  has  commanded  ” (c. 
10). 

Markets  are  not  to  be  held  on  the  Lord’s  Day 
(Excerpts  from  the  Canons,  added  to  the  Ca- 
pitulary of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  A.D.  813,  c.  15 
and  see  General  Collection , bk.  i.  c.  139  ; 6th 
Council  of  Arles,  a.d.  813,  c.  16;  3rd  Council  of 
Tours,  a.d.  813,  c.  40),  except  where  they  have 
been  held  of  old  and  lawfully  (Capitulary  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  of  809,  c.  9);  a Lombard  Capi- 
tulary of  779  seems  however  to  enact  generally 
that  “ markets  are  nowhere  to  be  held  except 
where  they  have  been  held  of  old  lawfully” 
(c.  52,  taking  no  notice  of  the  Sunday).  Ford- 
stalling  for  covetousness’  sake  is  forbidden 
(Capitulary  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  809,  c.  12). 
The  Council  of  Friuli,  a.d.  791,  even  forbad 
generally  the  carrying  on  of  secular  business  to 
an  immoderate  extent. 

Presbyters  were  by  one  capitulary  forbidden 
to  trade,  or  gather  riches  in  anywise  by  filthy 
lucre  (Capitula  presbyterorum,  a.d.  806).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Council  of  Mayence,  a.d.  813, 
more  guardedly  forbids  clerics  and  monks  to  have 
unjust  weights  or  measures,  or  to  carry  on  an 
unjust  trade  ; “ nevertheless  a just  trade  is  not 
to  be  forbidden,  on  account  of  divers  necessities* 
for  we  read  that  the  holy  apostles  traded  ” (ne- 
gotiates esse), — the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  being 
referred  to  as  a further  authority  (c.  14,  see  Ad- 
ditio  4 ta,  c.  46).  Trade  was,  however,  forbidden 
to  penitents,  “ because  it  is  difficult  that  between 
the  dealing  of  seller  and  buyer  sin  should  not 
intervene  ” ( General  Collection , bk.  vii.  c.  62 ; 
perhaps  of  later  date). 

The  exact  meaning  of  some  of  the  later  texts 
above  referred  to  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful 
through  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  term 
negotiurn  and  its  derivatives,  from  the  sense  of 
business  in  its  widest  meaning  to  the  specific  one 
of  trade,  as  in  its  modern  French  offspring  le  ndgoce, 
negoaiant.  They  sufficiently  show,  however,  that 
whilst  the  avocations  of  the  early  apostles  were 
still  remembered,  and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
had  raised  the  dignity  of  labour  itself,  the 
growing  Judaistic  distinction  between  “secular” 
and  “ religious  ” acts  and  matters,  so  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  a faith  which  is  founded  on  the 
abrogation  of  all  distinctions  except  those 
between  good  aud  evil,  light  and  darkness,  life 
and  death,  in  which  the  recognition  that  in 
meats  “ there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself,”  but 
“ all  things  indeed  are  pure  ” (Rom.  xiv.  14,  20), 
that  “ every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving ” (1  Tim.  iv.  4),  was  only  the  type  of  the 
breaking  down  of  “ the  middle  wall  of  partition” 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Eph.  ii.  14 ; Acts  x. 
10-15,  28),  had  by  the  9th  century  begun  to 
render  the  very  idea  of  trade  incompatible  with 
the  clerical  calling,  not  so  much  as  in  early 
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times,  by  reason  of  its  distracting  the  minister 
from  his  sacred  functions,  as  on  account  of  a 
supposed  inherent  dishonour  attached  to  it. 
That  the  distinction  is  in  itself  a result  of  the 
secularizing  of  the  church  may  be  inferred  from 
a comparison  with  civil  legislation.  The  ultra- 
refined  officialism  of  the  later  Roman  empire, 
which  made  the  sovereign  the  only  source  of 
honour,  and  excluded  the  independent  trader  (one 
specially  rich  class  excepted),  even  from  the 
merely  civil  militia , let  alone  the  military 
service  itself,  on  the  one  hand — the  rude  savagery 
of  the  barbarian  on  the  other,  which  looked  upon 
war  and  warlike  sports  as  the  only  employments 
worthy  of  a man,  and  almost  utterly  ignored  in 
legislation  the  very  existence  of  the  trader — 
must  both,  whatever  phenomena  to  the  con- 
trary may  present  themselves  in  Justinian’s 
Code,  have  reacted  profoundly  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  church.  The  service  of  God,  which  soon 
claimed  the  title  of  a militia,  must  have  the 
exclusiveness  of  one,  whether  the  term  were 
used  in  the  Roman  official  sense  or  in  the 
warlike  barbarian  one ; whatever  was  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  the  functionary  of 
an  earthly  sovereign,  of  the  soldier  of  an  earthly 
chief,  must  be  incompatible  also  with  that  of  a 
minister  of  God,  a soldier  in  His  host.  At  the 
same  time,  the  influence  of  this  distinction  had 
not  gone  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  whole  realm 
of  trade  from  church  solicitude,  and  it  is  remark- 
able to  observe  in  the  canons  of  French  Councils 
of  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  similar 
enactments  against  dishonesty  in  trade  to  those 
of  the  Pentateuch.  [See  Debtor,  Govetous- 
ness,  Usury.]  [J.  M.  L.] 

COMMINATION.  The  “ denunciation  of 
God’s  anger  and  judgments  against  sinners” 
used  in  the  Anglican  church  on  Ash-Wednesday. 

The-ejection  of  penitents  from  the  church  on 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  with  prayer  that  they  may 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  seems  to 
be  a practice  of  considerable  antiquity  (Martene, 
De  Bit.  Eccl.  Ant.  lib.  iv.  c.  17),  although  the 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde  which  is  sometimes 
cited  in  proof  of  it  rests  on  no  earlier  authority 
than  that  of  Gratian  (Bingham,  Antiq.  bk.  xviii. 
c.  2,  § 2).  But  the  particular  practice  of  the 
English  church,  of  reciting  “ God’s  cursing 
against  impenitent  sinners”  on  Ash-Wednesday 
seems  to  be  a continuation  of  the  use  of  the 
“ articles  of  the  sentence  of  cursing  ” which 
were  read  in  parish  churches  three  or  four  times 
a year  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Wheatley,  On  the 
Common  Prayer , p.  605,  ed.  Corrie.)  [See  Peni- 
tence.] [C.] 

COMMUNICALES.  A term  used  to  desig- 
nate the  vessels  used  in  Holy  Communion,  which 
on  certain  days  were  carried  in  procession  at 
Rome.  The  Liber  Pontificalis  (p.  122,  ed.  Mura- 
tori)  tejls  us  that  Leo  III.  (f816)  made  commu- 
nion-vessels (communicates)  in  the  several  regions 
of  Rome,  which  were  to  be  carried  in  procession 
by  acolytes  on  stationary  days ; these  were 
twenty-four  in  number.  [C.] 

COMMUNICATIVE  LIFE.  [Monasti- 

CISM.] 

COMMUNIO.  (1)  An  anthem  in  the  Roman 
and  cognate  missals,  said  by  the  celebrant  after 
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he  has  taken  the  ablutions.  It  is  so  called,  be- 
cause it  was  originally  appointed  to  be  sung 
during  the  communion  of  the  people,  and  was 
sung  antiphonallv  after  each  verse  of  a psalm, 
which  was  continued  till  the  priest  gave  the 
signal  for  the  Gloria,  when  the  communion  of 
the  people  was  ended  ( Ordo  Pom.  iii.  18).  “ De- 

bent omnes  communicare  interim  cum  Antiphona 
cantatur,  quae  de  Communione  nomen  mutuavit, 
cui  et  Psalmus  subjungendus  est  cum  Gloria 
Patri,  si  necesse  fuerit  ” ( Microl . de  Eccl.  Observ. 
cap.  18).  Afterwards  the  Communio  was  looked 
upon  more  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  to  be  said 
after  the  communion.  It  varies  with  the  day. 
That  for  the  Missa  in  nocte  Nat.  Dom.  is  “ In 
splendoribus  sanctorum  ex  utero  ante  luciferum 
genui  te.” 

(2)  An  anthem  in  the  Mozarabic  missal  sung 
by  the  choir  after  the  communion  has  taken 
place.  There  are  only  two  forms : one  used  in 
Lent,  the  other  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  latter  is : “ Refecti  corpore  et  sanguine  te 
Laudamus  Domine.  All:  All:  All:”  [H.  J.  H.] 

COMMUNION,  HOLY.  The  present  article 
does  not  treat  of  the  whole  of  what  in  England 
is  generally  called  the  Communion  Office  or  Ser- 
vice [see  Liturgy],  but  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  immediately  relates  to  the  distribution 
and  reception  of  the  consecrated  elements  in  the 
Eu'charist. 

Names. — Koii'wvla,  tSov  yvcrr-gplau  Koivcavia 
(Chrysostom) ; pvar-ppiou  or  koivw - 

vias,  6eapxa<b  Koivwvla  (Dionysius  Areop.) ; 
jUeTciA  ayLacr/JidTCtiV,  euxapicrTias,  yvcr  ttj- 

p'ia>v,  ay'ia  or  pvaTiiO]  fieraXi jxf/is.  The  verb 

koivwvElv  is  used  absolutely  to  describe  partici- 
pation of  the  Eucharist  (Basil,  Chrysostom), 
and  also  with  a substantive  descriptive  of 
the  sacred  feast,  as  fxv(TTiKr)s  Koivuiveiv  Qvalas 
(Philostorgius).  So  nerex*11'  evxapiarias  (Cone. 
Nic.  I.  c.  13);  and  /bUTaKayPavciv,  absolutely 
(Theophylact),  or  with  a substantive,  as  axpav- 
rov  Ovparos  /uLeraXa^elv  (Philostorg  ),  rod  Aetr- 
ttotikov  ordparos  ical  alparos  ptraXap^avnv 
(Theodoret). 

Communio,  ccmmunicatio ; they  who  partake 
of  the  consecrated  elements  are  said  communi- 
care, absolutely  (e.g.  IV.  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  18). 
The  leading  notion  implied  in  the  use  of  these 
words  is  expressed  by  Isidore  of  Pelusi«m  ( Ep . 
228)  thus:  “ quia  nobis  conjunctionem  cum  Deo 
conciliat,  nosque  regni  ipsius  consortes  ac  parti- 
cipes  reddit ; ” by  Papias  (in  Ducange,  s.  v 
Communio ),  thus  : “ Communio  dicitur  spirituals 
esca,  quia  in  commune  ad  vivificandas  animas  a 
cunctis  percipitur  dignis.”  Other  terms  are 
perceptio  Corporis  et  Sanguinis,  participatio. 
The  word  accipere  is  used  to  designate  the  act 
of  taking  the  bread  or  the  chalice  into  the 
hands  ; sumere  or  consumere,  the  act  of  eating  or 
drinking  the  particle  or  the  wine. 

The  word  communicare  is  also  used  actively,  to 
denote  the  act  of  presenting  the  consecrated 
Bread  ; the  deacons  following  with  the  cup  are 
said  confrmare  Sanguine  Domvico , or  conf.rmare 
simply  : “ Episcopi  communicant  populum  ; post 
eos  diaconi  confirmant ; ” “ subdiaconus  regio- 
narius  . . . confirmat  populum”  {Or do  Rom.  I. 
c.  20).  The  word  is  used  no  doubt  to  signify 
the  completing  or  perfecting  of  the  act  of  com- 
munion ( Micro'.ogus , c.  19). 
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General  Account  of  Holy  Communion. 

The  earliest  extant  description  of  Holy  Com- 
munion is  the  well-known  passage  of  Justin 
Martyr  ( Apol . I.  c.  65),  already  quoted  under 
Canon  (p.  267).  No  description  is  here  given  of 
posture  or  gesture,  whether  of  ministrants  or 
recipients,  or  of  any  words  accompanying  admi- 
nistration; Justin  tells  us  only  that  after  the 
elxapurria,  “ those  whom  we  call  deacons  give 
to  each  of  those  present  to  partake  of  the  bread 
and  of  the  wine  and  water  over  which  thanks 
have  been  given*  (t ov  svxapi<m)QevTos  &prov 
Ka\  olvov  Kcil  vSaros),  and  carry  away  to  those 
who  are  not  present.”  He  repeats  substan- 
tially the  same  account  in  c.  67,  using  the  words 
StaSoa-ts  and  peraXi pf/is  for  distribution  and 
reception. 

From  Tertullian  we  learn  that  in  the  African 
Church  of  the  2nd  century  the  Eucharist  was 
administered  to  all  who  were  present ; for  he 
recommends  {De  Oratione , c.  14)  those  who 
hesitated  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  on 
stationary  days  [Statio]  for  fear  of  breaking 
their  fast,  to  be  present  indeed,  but  to  reserve 
the  portion  which  they  received.  This  applies 
to  the  Bread  only ; it  was  consecrated  bread, 
which  some  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  to 
their  lips  before  an  ordinary  meal  (Ac?  Uxorem, 
ii.  5).  The  Eucharist  was  received,  not  at  the 
usual  meal-time,  as  the  Lord’s  command  seemed 
to  require  (et  in  tempore  victus  et  omnibus 
mandatum  a Domino),  but  in  assemblies  before 
dawn  and  from  no  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
presidents  (praesidentium) ; it  was  given  into 
the  hands;  for  Tertullian  laments  the  impiety 
of  those  idol-makers  who — whether  as  clerics  or 
laics - touched  the  Lord’s  Body  with  hands  so 
contaminated  ( De  Id  A c.  7);  and  Christians 
felt  an  anxious  dread  lest  any  portion  of  the 
bread  or  the  wine  should  fall  to  the  ground 
{De  Corona , c.  3),  for  the  Holy  Communion 
was  administered,  ordinarily  at  least,  under 
both  kinds.  Tertullian  has  also  a probable 
allusion  to  the  Amen  of  the  recipient  in  response 
to  the  words  of  administration  {De  Spcctac. 
c.  25). 

From  Cyprian  we  learn  (besides  much  as  to 
the  worthiness  of  communicants)  that  the  deacon 
presented  the  cup  after  consecration  to  those  who 
were  present,  probably  in  a certain  order  {De 
Lapsis,  c.  25) ; the  bread  was  received  into  the 
right  hand  {Ep.  58,  c.  9,  Hartel),  and  wras  not 
unfrequently  carried  home  in  a casket  {De  Lapsis , 
c.  26).  Compare  Arca. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  c.  1,  p.  318 
Potter),  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  men  trying 
and  examining  themselves,  illustrates  his  posi- 
tion by  a reference  to  the  Eucharist,  “ in  distri- 
buting which  according  to  custom  some  permit 
each  several  person  in  the  congregation  to  take 
his  portion.”  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
(Probst,  Lit.  der  Drei  Ersten  Jahrhdte.')  that 
these  rives  were  schismatics ; and  the  passage 
seems  to  imply  that  there  were  churches  where 
the  ministers,  in  distributing  the  elements,  per- 
mitted all  who  were  present  to  partake  if  they 


a This  is  the  translation  usually  given  of  evxapio-nj- 
Oivro s (see  Alzog’s  Patrologie,  p.  71^ : but  it  may  per- 
haps be  interpreted  “ the  bread  presented  as  a thank- 
offering.”  (See  Eucharist.) 
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would  ; and  other  churches  where  they  judged 
who  among  the  congregation  were  or  were  not 
worthy. 

The  directions  of  the  second  book  of  the  Apo- 
stolical  Constitutions  are  as  follows  (c.  57,  § 14): 
“ After  the  sacrifice  has  been  made,  let  each 
rank  {ranis')  severally  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
Body  and  of  the  precious  Blood,  approaching  in 
rank  w’ith  reverence  and  godly  fear  as  to  the 
body  of  a king ; and  let  the  women  draw  near 
with  veiled  heads,  as  befits  the  rank  of  women. 
And  let  the  doors  be  watched,  lest  any  unbe- 
lieving or  uninitiated  person  enter.”  . By 
“ranks”  we  are  no  doubt  to  understand  the 
several  orders  of  the  clergy  and  ascetics,  ac- 
cording to  dignity,  then  laymen,  then  women. 

The  testimony  ofOrigen  {in  Esodum,  Horn.  xi. 
c.  7,  p.  172;  xiii.  3,  176)  shews  that,  after  the 
sermon  the  people  drew  nigh  to  the  marriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb  ; that  not  the  priest  alone, 
but  the  faithful  also  who  were  preseift,  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament ; and  that  they  were  care- 
ful that  no  particle  of  the  consecrated  elements 
should  fall  to  the  ground,  receiving  the  Bread 
no  doubt  into  their  hands.  His  comment  on 
Psalm  xxxiii.  [xxxiv.]  9,  perhaps  alludes  to  the 
use  of  Tevoaode  koiI  VSere  as  an  antiphon  during 
communion. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  248- 
266  (in  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  9),  mentions  the  prin- 
cipal ceremonies  of  communion,  when  he  speaks 
of  one  who  had  long  attended  the  Eucharistic 
Service,  joined  in  responding  Amen,  stood  by  the 
Table,  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the 
Holy  Food  and  received  it,  had  partaken  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  describes  the  manner  of 
receiving  in  his  time  (c.  a.d.  350)  and  country, 
thus  {Catech.  Mystag.  v.  20-22): 

After  the  Sancta  Sanctis,  “ye  hear  the 
voice  of  the  chanter  (to v \f/aWovros ) with  divine 
melody  inviting  you  to  partake  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  and  saying,  ‘O  taste  and  see  how 
gracious  the  Lord  is.’  Permit  not  the  bodily 
palate  - no,  but  faith  unfeigned,  to  judge  of 
these  things ; for  they  who  taste  are  bidden  to 
taste  not  of  bread  and  wine,  but  of  the  copy 
{avrirv-Kov)  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
When  you  approach,  then,  draw  near  not  with 
the  wrists  straight  out  nor  with  the  fingers 
spread,  but  making  the  left  hand  a throne  for 
the  right,  as  for  that  which  is  to  receive  a king ; 
and  hollowing  the  palm,  receive  the  Body  of 
Christ,  saying  after  reception  the  Amen.  Then 
after  carefully  hallowing  thine  eyes  by  the 
touch  of  the  Holy  Body,  partake  of  it  {peraXap- 
I Qave),  giving  heed  lest  any  portion  of  it  fall 
aside  and  be  lost ; for  whatsoever  thou  hast  lost, 
by  so  much  hast  thou  suffered  damage  of  thine 
own  members  . . . Then,  after  communicating 
(i Koivuvr\(rai ) of  the  Body,  draw  near  also  to  the 
Cup  (■ jroTppica ) of  the  Blood  ; not  stretching 
forth  thy  hands,  but  bending,  and  with  an  air 
of  adoration  and  reverence,  saying  the  Amen , 
sanctify  thyself  partaking  also  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ.  Further,  touching  with  thy  hands  the 
moisture  remaining  on  thy  lips,  sanctify  both 
thine  eyes  and  thy  forehead  and  the  other 
organs  of  the  senses  {aiffOyr^pia).  Then,  while 
awaiting  the  prayer,  give  thanks  unto  God, 
who  hath  thought  thee  worthy  of  so  great 
mysteries.” 
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In  the  later  Apost.  Constitutions  (viii.  14,  § 3), 
after  the  Sancta  Sanctis , the  directions  proceed  : 
“ And  after  this  let  the  bishop  partake,  then  the 
presbyters  and  the  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  and 
uhe  readers,  and  the  chanters,  and  the  ascetics ; 
and  of  the  women’s  side,  the  deaconesses  and  the 
virgins  and  the  widows ; then  the  children,  then 
all  the  people,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear, 
without  disturbance.  And  let  the  bishop  minis- 
ter the  oblation  (is poa<popav,  i.  e.  the  Bread) 
saying,  ‘ The  Body  of  Christ,,’  and  let  him  that 
receiveth  say  Amen  ; and  let  the  deacon  hold  the 
cup,  and  say  as  he  administers,  ‘ The  Blood  of 
Christ,  the  Cup  of  Life,’  and  let  him  that 
drinketh  say  Amen.  And  let  the  33rd  Psalm 
[34th  E.V.]  be  said  while  the  rest  are  partaking 
(eV  to  juer aXapfiaveiv) ; and  when  all  the  men 
and  women  have  partaken,  let  the  deacons  take 
what  remains  over  and  bear  it  into  the  sacristy 
(t  a Tva.(TTo<p6pia)”  Then  followed  thanksgiving, 
prayer,  benediction,  and  dismissal. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the  Sancta  Sanctis- 
is  followed  by  Fraction  and  Commixtion  ; then  the 
priest,  after  saying  the  prayer  before  reception, 
administers  to  the  clergy ; the  antiphon  “ O 
taste  and  see  ” is  sung ; when  the  deacons  take 
up  the  patens  and  the  cups  to  administer  to  the 
people,  the  priest  utters  an  ascription  of  glory 
to  God  : special  forms  of  “ Gloria  ” are  also  given 
to  accompany  the  placing  of  the  sacred  vessels 
on  the  side-table  or  credence  (naparpair^ov'), 
for  taking  them  up  again,  and  for  placing  them 
on  the  Holy  Table  ; but  no  formula  of  adminis- 
tration is  given  either  in  the  Greek  or  Syriac 
form  of  the  liturgy. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  after  the  Sancta 
Sanctis  and  Fraction,  the  priest  communicates, 
saying  the  prayer  “ According  to  Thy  mercy,” 
or  “ Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the  water-brooks.” 
And  when  he  administers  the  Bread  to  the 
clergy,  he  says,  “ The  Holy  Body  ; ” on  adminis- 
tering the  cup,  “ The  precious  Blood  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour.”  Then  follow  thanks- 
giving, prayer,  and  dismissal.  The  form  for  the 
communion  of  the  people  was  in  all  probability 
the  same  as  that  for  the  clergy. 

In  that  of  St.  Basil,  after  the  Sancta  Sanctis 
stands  the  rubric,  “ Then  the  communion  (jueT a- 
Afppecos)  being  completed,  and  the  Holy  Mys- 
teries lifted  from  the  Holy  Table,  the  priest 
prays ; ” then  follow  thanksgiving,  prayer,  and 
dismissal. 

In  the  much  more  fully  developed  Byzantine 
Liturgy  (St.  Chrysostom’s),  the  priest  elevating 
the  Bread  says  the  Sancta  Sanctis,  to  which  the 
usual  response  is  given,  and  the  choir  chants 
the  communion-antiphon  of  the  day  or  the  saint. 
Then  follow  Fraction  and  Commixtion,  and  the 
peculiar  rite  of  pouring  a few  drops  of  boiling 
water  into  the  chalice  ; then  “ the  Priest,  taking 
the  Holy  Bread,  gives  it  to  the  deacon ; and  the 
deacon,  saluting  the  hand  that  imparts  it  to 
him,  takes  the  Holy  Bread,  saying,  ‘ Impart 
(fterdSos)  to  me,  six*,  the  precious  and  holy 
Body  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.’  And  the  Priest  says,  ‘To  N.,  sacred 
deacon  ( 'JepoSiaKiSycp ),  is  imparted  the  pi’ecious 
and  holy  and  undefiled  Body  of  our  Lord  and 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  life  eternal.’  And  he  passes  behind 
the  Holy  Table,  bowing  his  head,  and  prays  as 
the  priest  does.  In  like  manner  the  priest, 
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taking  one  particle  of  the  Holy  Bread,  says, 
‘The  precious  and  all-holy  Body  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  impaired  to 
me,  N.,  priest,  for  foi’giveness  of  sins  and  life 
eternal.’  Then,  bowing  his  head  low,  he  prays.” 
Then  follow  directions  for  replacing  the  vessels 
on  the  Holy  Table.  Then  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuaiy  (0rj jua),  within  which  the  actions  pre- 
viously described  have  taken  place,  is  opened, 
and  the  deacon  standing  in  the  doorway  elevates 
the  cup.  This  rubric  follows  : “ Be  it  known 
that  if  there  ai*e  any  who  desii'e  to  partake,  the 
priest  takes  the  Holy  Cupb  from  the  hands  of 
the  deacon  and  imparts  to  them,  saying : ‘ The 
servant  of  God  N.  partakes  of  the  precious  and 
holy  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Chi'ist  for  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  life 
eternal.’  ” Then,  after  a blessing,  the  priest  and 
deacon  return  to  the  Holy  Table,  and  rubrics 
follow  prescribing  the  various  observances  with 
which  the  sacred  vessels  are  carried  to  the 
sacristy. 

Of  the  Western  rites,  we  will  speak  fh’st  of 
the  Roman. 

After  the  Libera  nos  of  the  Canon  follow  the 
Kiss  of  Peace  and  the  breaking  or  Fraction 
of  the  Host,  during  which  the  Agnus  Dei  was 
said. 

Then,  in  the  ancient  form  of  Papal  Mass,  a 
deacon  (or,  according  to  the  Ordines  V.  and  VI., 
an  acolyth)  bore  the  paten  to  the  Pope’s  seat, 
west  of  the  altar ; the  Pontiff  awaited  his 
coming,  standing  up  with  folded  hands  ; he  bit 
a portion  from  the  oblate  on  the  paten,  tfnd 
placed  the  oblate  in  the  chalice  held  by  the 
archdeacon ; from  this  chalice  he  pai’tOok  of 
the  Wine  by  means  of  a gold  or  silver  pipe 
[Fistula]. 

When  the  Pontiff  has  communicated,  the  arch- 
deacon draws  near  the  hoi’n  of  the  altar  ( Ordo 
Lorn.  I.  c.  20 ; II.  c.  14)-,  and  pours  a little  of 
the  wine  from  the  chalice  which  had  been  used 
in  consecration  into  the  cup  (scyphum)  held  by 
an  acolyth  ; then  the  bishops  approach  to  re- 
ceive the  communion  from  the  hands  of  the 
Pontiff ; then  the  presbyters  in  like  manner 
( 0.  R.  I.  u.  s.) ; accoi’ding  to  the  Ordo  R.  II. 
the  pi’esbytei’s  drew  near  not  to  the  Papal  seat 
but  to  the  altar  to  communicate.  The  Ordo  V. 
describes  the  manner  of  communicating  with 
more  detail : “ let  the  presbyters  also  di'awing 
near  communicate,  to  whom  the  bishop  gives  the 
Holy  Body  into  their  hands,  and  let  them  go  to 
the  left-hand  horn  c of  the  altar  and  kiss  it,  and 
communicate.  In  like  manner  after  them  let 
the  deacons  communicate.”  The  Ordo  VI. 
makes  the  distinction  that  subdeacons  are  to 
l’eceive  the  Body  into  their  mouths,  while  the 
higher  orders  receive  it  into  their  hands. 

After  the  Pontiff  had  ministered  the  Bi’ead, 
the  ai-chdeacon  ministei’ed  the  Wine  to  the 
clergy ; after  which  he  poured  the  remainder  of 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cup  contains  a 
portion  of  the  consecrated  bread  as  well  as  the  wine ; and 
that  in  nearly  al  1 the  Eastern  churches  the  sacred  elements 
have  from  ancient  times  been  administered  to  the  laity 
with  a spoon  (Aa/3i?). 

c i.  e.  the  north  side.  “ Right  ’’  and  “ left  ” in  liturgical 
language  at  present  refer  to  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the 
crucifix  over  the  altar : but  anciently  they  referred  to  the 
right  arjd  left  of  a person  standing  with  his  face  towards 
the  altar.  [Horn.] 
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the  wine  from  the  chalice  into  the  cup  (scy- 
phurn),  from  which  the  laity  were  to  commu- 
nicate by  means  of  a tube,  or  pugillaris  [Fistula]. 
The  wine  in  this  cup  was  regarded  as  completely 
consecrated  by  the  infusion  of  the  consecrated 
Wine  from  the  chalice  (see  Mabilion,  Comm. 
Praevius  in  Ordines  RR.  p.  xciii.).  The  Pope 
delivered  the  bread  to  the  principal  persons  pre- 
sent, the  archdeacon  following  with  the  cup ; 
meantime  the  choir  sang  the  antiphon  Ad  Com- 
munionem.  When  the  principal  persons  in  the 
Senatokium  had  communicated,  the  bishops 
ministered  the  bread  to  the  rest  of  the  laity,  and 
the  deacons  the  cup ; or  sometimes,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Pontiff,  presbyters  administered  both 
the  bread  and  the  cup  ( Ordo  R.  I.  c.  20,  and  II. 
c.  14).  As  to  the  form  of  words  accompanying 
administration ; Gregory  the  Great  used  the 
following : “ Corpus  Dom.  N.  J.  Christi  con- 
servet  animam  tuam  ” (Joann.  Diac.  Vita  Greg. 
ii.  41).  The  Missa  Illyrici  (in  Bona,  JJe  Reb. 
Lit.  p.  554,  ed.  1672)  gives  the  following.  For 
the  priest  himself  when  he  receives : “ Corpus 
Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  sit  mihi  remedium 
sempiternum  in  vitam  aeternam,”  and  “ Sanguis 
D.  N.  J.  Christi  custodiat  me  in  vitam  aeter- 
nam.” On  delivering  the  Body  into  the  hands 
of  priest  or  deacons,  the  form  is  “ Pax  tecum. 
R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo;”d  or  “Verbum  caro 
factus  est,  et  habitavit  in  nobis  : ” on  delivering 
the  cup,  in  which  a portion  of  the  consecrated 
bread  is  immersed  [Commixtion],  “ Haec  sacro- 
sancta  commixtio  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N. 
J.  C.  prosit  tibi  ad  vitam  aeternam.”  For  the 
subdeacons  and  inferior  orders  the  form  is : 
“Perceptio  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  D.  N.  J.  C. 
sanctificet  corpus  et  animam  tuam  in  vitam 
aeternam.  Amen.”  For  the  laity  : “ Corpus  et 
sanguis  D.  N.  J.  C.  prosit  tibi  in  remissionem 
omnium  peccatorum  et  ad  vitam  aeternam.” 
About  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  follow- 
ing was  a common  formula : “ Corpus  D.  N.  J.  C. 
custodiat  te  in  vitam  aeternam  ” (Krazer,  de 
Liturgiis , p.  561).e 

In  the  Gallican  Church,  after  the  benediction 
and  the  communion  of  the  priest,  the  faithful, 
men  and  women  alike,  drew  near  the  altar  and 
received  the  Eucharist  into  their  hands. 

During  the  time  of  communicating,  a psalm 
or  canticle  was  chanted.  On  this  point  Aurelian, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  gives  the  simple  rule,  “ Psal- 
lendo  omnes  communicant  ” ( Regula ).  Germanus 
of  Paris,  his  contemporary,  calls  the  canticle  or 
antiphon  which  was  sung  during  communion 
Trecanum , and  says  that  it  signified  faith  in  the 
Holy  Trinity  ; it  was  probably  either  the  Glona 
Patri,  cr  something  equivalent  to  the  Unus 
Pater , Unus  Filius,  Unus  Spiritus  Sanctus,  of 
the  Eastern  Church  [Sancta  Sanctis].  In  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy,  after  the  priestly  benediction 
and  salutation,  the  choir  chants  the  antiphon  Ad 
Accedentes,  during  which  the  people  were  to 
draw  near.  After  the  antiphon,  the  priest  takes 
from  the  paten  the  particle  Gloria  [see  Frac- 
tion], saying  inaudibly  “ Panem  coelestem  de 

d These  words  were  no  doubt  used  as  appropriate  to 
the  Kiss  of  Peace  given  by  the  minlstrant  to  the  recipient, 
as  was  occasionally  done  even  as  late  as  the  12th  century. 
(Innocent  HI.  De  Myst.  Missae,  vi.  9.) 

e A good  collection  of  such  formulae  may  be  found 
in  the  work  of  Dominic  Georgi,  de  Liturgia  Rom. 
Fontif, 
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rnensa  Domini  accipiam  et  nomen  Domini  invo- 
cabo,”f  and,  holding  it  over  the  chalice,  says 
prayers  for  worthy  reception ; then  consumes 
the  particle  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and 
then  the  remaining  particles  on  the  paten.  Im- 
mediately after  he  communicates  the  people. 
He  then  uncovers  the  chalice  and,  after  the 
prayer  “Ave  in  aevum  coelestis  potus,”  and 
“Corpus  et  Sanguis  D.  N.  J.  Christi  custodiat 
corpus  et  animam  meam  in  vitam  aeternam, 
Amen,”  drinks  thereof,  and  says  prayer  for  bene- 
fit from  reception.  The  choir  chants  the  Com- 
munio,  or  antiphon  for  communicating.  No 
direction  is  given  for  the  communion  of  the 
people  further  than  that  contained  in  the  words 
“ et  statim  populo  communionem  impertit.” 
After  the  ablution  of  the  chalice,  Alleluia  is 
chanted,  post-communion  follows,  salutation  and 
dismissal. 

In  the  Ambrosian  rite,  after  the  Fraction  and 
the  Kiss  of  Peace,  the  priest  thrice  strikes  his 
breast,  saying,  Domine  non  sum  dignus ; on 
taking  the  bread  into  his  hand,  he  says,  Quid 
retribuam  Domino  ? and  immediately  before  com- 
municating, “ Corpus  D.  N.  J.  C.  custodiat  ani- 
mam meam  in  vitam  aeternam.  Amen.”  On 
taking  the  cup  into  his  hand,  he  again  says  the 
Quid  retribuam , and  before  communicating, 
“ Praesta,  quaesumus,  Domine,  ut  perceptio  Cor- 
poris et  Sanguinis  D.  N.  J.  C.  ad  vitam  nos  per- 
ducat  aeternam;”  then  if  any  are  to  commu- 
nicate he  administers  to  them  before  Purifica- 
tion. The  ancient  form  of  administration  we 
learn  from  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  de  Sacramentis 
(iv.  5) ; “ dicit  tibi  sacerdos,  Corpus  Christi,  et 
tu  dicis,  Amen,  id  est,  verum,”  which  is  identical 
with  the  (rG)pa  Xpurrov  of  Eastern  ritual.  The 
form  for  the  cup  was  probably  similar. 

The  prayers  which  accompany  communion 
vary  much  in  different  copies  of  the  Ambrosian 
missal,  and  are  probably  all  of  comparatively 
modern  date. 

All  who  were  present  communicated. — This  is 
contemplated  in  all  the  early  accounts  of  Holy 
Communion;  hence  the  care  taken  to  exclude 
from  the  mysteries  all  who  were  not  fit  to  par- 
ticipate. The  second  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Antioch  (a.d.  344;  compare  Canon.  A/mt.  c.  9 
[10])  orders  that  those  who  came  into  the  church 
and  heard  the  service,  so  far  as  the  lections  of 
Scripture,  but  declined  to  partake  in  the  prayers 
of  the  people  or  to  communicate,  should  be  cast 
out  of  the  church  until  they  should  have  con- 
fessed and  repented  of  their  fault.  This  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
worshippers  leaving  the  church  before  the  more 
solemn  part  of  the  liturgy  (cox’?)  was  com- 
menced, was  already  known  (though  censured) 
in  the  4th  century ; for  if  they  had  remained 
in  the  church,  they  could  hardly  have  been  de- 
scribed as  p $7  Koivwuovvras  ei>xys  npa  rip  \ acS. 
Martin  of  Braga  (a.d.  560)  inserted  this  in  his 
Cvllectio  Canonum  (c.  83)  for  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  Church.  Gratian  (De  Consecrat.  Dist. 
ii.  c.  10)  quotes  a decree  of  Pope  Anacletus,  which 


f In  the  printed  missals,  which  are  much  interpolated, 
the  direction  follows  in  the  rubric,  “ et  dicat  sacerdos 
memento  pro  mortuis;”  as  to  which  Krazer  (de  Lit.  p. 
621)  notes,  “qui  ritus,  ut  jam  iDsinuavimus,  Gotbo-His- 
panus  non  est ; hinc  et  nulla  in  missali  illius  occurrit 
formula.” 
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distinctly  orders  all  to  communicate  when  con- 
secration was  completed,  if  they  would  not  be 
cast  out  of  the  church.  The  decree  is  of  course 
spurious  ; but  it  is  interesting  as  indicating  what 
was  the  law  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time 
of  tne  Isidorian  .forgeries  (about  830),  and  also 
probably  that  the  practice  of  non-communicating 
attendance  had  then  begun  ; for  the  decree  would 
not  have  been  put  forth  without  a purpose. 
One  class  of  persons  only  seems  to  have  been 
permitted  in  ancient  times  to  be  present  at  Holy 
Communion  without  communicating — the  con- 
sistentes  (arwiaraix^voi)  or  fourth  class  of  peni- 
tents, who  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
whole  service,  but  not  to  make  oblation  or  to 
communicate.  See  Gone.  Nicae.  c.  11;  Ancyra , 
c.  8 ; Basil,  Ep.  Canon,  c.  56. 

On  the  question  of  private  and  solitary  masses, 
see  Mass. 

Communion  under  both  hinds. — That  in  the 
solemn  public  administration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  the  laity  received  under  both  kinds  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the 
l‘2th  century  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  (See  Ma- 
billon,  Acta  SS.  Bened.  Saec.  III.  praef.  c.  75.) 
The  danger  of  spilling  the  consecrated  wine  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a tube,  or  Fistula,  through 
which  it  might  be  drawn. 

When  this  practice  too  was  found  to  have  its 
peculiar  disadvantages,  the  custom  sprang  up  in 
some  churches,  and  continues  in  the  East  to  this 
day,  of  administering  to  the  people  the  Eucha- 
ristic Bread  dipped  in  the  consecrated  Avine,  in 
which  case  the  particle  was  administered  by 
means  of  a SPOON,  made  for  that  purpose.  This 
practice  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  first  canon 
of  the  3rd  Council  of  Braga  (a.d.  675),  which 
condemns  those  who  were  accustomed  “ intinc- 
tam  eucharistiam  populis  pro  complemento  com- 
munionis  porrigere.”  In  this  case,  we  are  not 
to  understand  that  the  administration  of  the 
immersed  particle  was  over  and  aboATe  com- 
munion proper,  for  the  later  portion  of  the 
canon  distinctly  implies  that  this  “ intincta 
eucharistia  ” was  substituted  for  the  evangelical 
practice  of  administering  separately  the  bread 
and  the  cup.  How  this  practice,  which  was 
“condemned  in  the  West  as  schismatical  and 
against  apostolic  tradition,  came  to  be  so  widely 
spread  in  the  East  is  difficult  to  say.  That  in 
the  time  of  Chrysostom  the  deacon  still  minis- 
tered the  cup  to  the  people  may  be  shown  by 
various  passages  in  his  works,  which  proves  that 
the  administration  of  “ eucharistia  intincta  ” 
had  not  then  begun  in  the  Byzantine  Church. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  Avhen  it  was  introduced. 
This  manner  of  communicating  was  widely  pre- 
valent in  ancient  times  in  the  case  of  sick  per- 
sons [Sick,  Communion  of]. 

Posture  of  Reception. — All  the  testimonies  of 
ancient  writers  adduced  in  this  article,  so  far  as 
they  determine  anything  on  the  point,  describe 
the  communicants  as  receiving  standing.  As 
this  Avas  the  usual  posture  of  prayer  and  praise 
on  every  Lord’s  Day  and  during  the  Easter  solem- 
nities, the  faithful  Avould  naturally  communicate 
standing  on  such  days.  Nor  are  testimonies 
Avanting  that  the  same  was  true  of  other  days 
also,  though  these  concern  rather  the  Eastern 
than  the  Western  Church  (Bona,  Be  Reb.  Lit. 
ii.  c.  17,  § 8 ; Valesius  on  Euseb.  II.  E.  Adi.  9). 
In  a Pontifical  Mass  at  Rome,  the  deacon  still 
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communicates  standing,  a relic  no  doubt  of  the 
ancient  practice.  On  other  occasions,  the  cele- 
brant alone  communicates  standing,  the  rest, 
Avhether  clergy  or  laity,  kneeling.  Dr.  Neale 
( Eastern  Ch.  introd.  p.  524)  mentions  a capital 
at  Rheims,  probably  of  the  12th  century,  Avhich 
represents  a standing  communion. 

Delivery  of  the  Bread  into  the  Hand. — There 
is  abundant  proof,  besides  that  already  adduced., 
that  the  Eucharistic  bread  was  in  ancient  times 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  communicants.  Thus, 
Ambrose  (in  Theodoret,  HBt.  Eccl.  v.  17)  asks 
Theodosius,  after  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica, 
how  he  could  venture  to  receive  the  Lord’s 
Body  with  hands  still  dripping  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocent ; and  Augustine  («.  Litt.  Petiliani , 
ii.  23)  speaks  of  a bishop  in  whose  hands  his 
correspondent  used  to  place  the  Eucharist,  and 
receive  it  into  his  own  hands  from  him  in  turn  ; 
and  Basil  ( Ep . 289)  says  that  in  the  church 
the  priest  delivers  a portion  of  the  Eucharist 
into  the  hand,  and  the  communicant  carries  it 
to  his  mouth  with  his  own  hand.  Chrysostom 
(Horn.  20,  ad  Pop.  Antioch,  c.  7)  speaks  of  the 
need  of  having  clean  hands,  considering  what  they 
may  bear.  The  narrative  in  Sozomen  ( H . E. 
Ariii.  5)  of  a transaction  of  Chrysostom’s  describes 
a woman  after  recemng  the  bread  into . her 
hand  bowing  her  head  as  if  to  pray  (&>s  eu- 
|o/ieVrj  aireKvif/e),  and  passing  on  the  particle 
she  had  received  to  her  maid-servant. 

The  101st  canon  of  the  Trullan  Council  (an. 
692)  reprehends  a practice  which  had  sprung  up 
of  providing  receptacles  of  gold  or  other  precious 
material  for  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist. 
After  insisting  on  the  truth,  that  man  is  more 
precious  than  fine  gold,  the  canon  proceeds  : “ if 
any  man  desires  to  partake  of  the  immaculate 
Body  ...  let  him  draw  near,  disposing  his 
hands  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  so  receive  the 
communion  of  the  divine  grace;”  and  priests 
who  gave  the  Eucharist  into  such  receptacles 
(Soxeta)  were  to  be  excommunicated.  John  of 
Damascus  also  (de  Fid.  Orthod.  iv.  14)  desires 
Christians  to  dispose  their  hands  in  the  form  of 
a cross  to  receive  the  body  of  the  Crucified.  His 
contemporary  Bede  (Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  24)  describes 
Caedmon  on  his  deathbed  (about  680)  as  re- 
ceiving the  Eucharist  into  his  hand.  As  he 
mentions  this  without  comment,  it  was  no  doubt 
the  practice  of  his  own  time  also. 

Before  the  end  of  the  6th  century  women 
Avere  forbidden  to  receive  the  Eucharist  on  the 
naked  hand,  and  were  compelled  to  receive  it  on 
a napkin  called  Dominicale.  See  Cone.  Antis- 
siod.  [Auxerre],  canons  36  and  42.  Caesarius 
of  Arles,  in  a sermon  printed  as  St.  Augus- 
tine’s ( Serm . 252,  de  Tempore ),  exhorts  the 
women  to  have  their  hearts  as  clean  as  the 
napkin  which  they  brought  to  receive  the  Body 
of  Christ.  The  Greek  Fathers  however  say  no- 
thing of  any  such  practice,  and  the  censure  of 
the  Trullan  Council  would  evidently  apply  as 
well  to  linen  as  to  other  materials. 

Hoav  long  the  custom  of  giving  the  Eucharist 
into  the  hands  of  lay  persons  continued  in  the 
Roman  Church  cannot  be  precisely  determined. 
Gregory  the  Great  ( Dialogus , iii.  c.  3)  asserts 
indeed  that  Pope  Agapetus  (535-536)  placed  the 
Eucharist  in  the  mouth  of  a certain  dumb  and 
lame  person  ; but  from  a case  so  peculiar  nothing 
can  be  concluded,  except  that  the  express  men- 
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tion  of  the  sacrament  being  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  this  person  probably  indicates  that  the  general 
practice  was  otherwise.  At  the  time  when  the 
Ordo  R.  VI.  was  drawn  up  (9th  century  ?), 
the  ancient  custom  had  ceased  at  Rome,  for 
the  form  of  reception  which  was  not  per- 
mitted to  subdeacons  was  certainly  not  permitted 
to  the  laity.  A council  held  at  Rouen  (probably 
in  the  year  880)  strictly  prohibited  presbyters 
from  placing  the  Eucharist  in  the  hand  of  any 
lay  person,  male  or  female,  commanding  them 
to  place  it  in  their  mouths.  This  practice,  which 
probably  originated  in  a desire  to  protect  that 
which  is  holy  from  profane  or  superstitious  uses, 
gradually  became  the  almost  universal  rule  of 
the  Church.  So  in  1549,  because  the  people 
“ diversely  abused  ” the  Sacrament  “ to  super- 
stition and  wickedness,”  it  was  thought  Con- 
venient that  the  people  commonly  receive  the 
sacrament  of  Christ’s  Body  in  their  mouths 
at  the  priest’s  hand.  (See  the  first  Prayer- 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  in  Keeling’s  Litt.  Britt. 
p.  235.) 

Responding  Amen  on  Reception. — Besides  the 
instances  already  given  of  this  practice,  the 
following  may  be  cited  : Jerome  (Ep.  62,  ad 
Theoph.  Alex.)  wonders  how  one  could  come  to 
the  Eucharist,  and  answer  Amen , when  he 
doubted  of  the  charity  of  the  ministrant.  Au- 
gustine (c.  Faustum  Munich,  xii.  10)  speaks  of 
the  responding  Amen  on  reception  of  the  Blood 
of  Christ  as  a universal  custom. 

Place  of  Communicating. — The  second  synod  of 
Tours  (a.d.  567),  in  the  fourth  canon  (Bruns’s 
Canones,  ii.  226),  prohibited  lay  persons  from 
standing  in  the  space  within  the  rails  (cancelli) 
reserved  for  the  choir  during  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries ; but  expressly  allowed  lay  men 
and  women  to  enter  the  sanctuary  (sancta 
sanctorum)  for  the  purpose  of  praying  and  com- 
municating, as  had  been  the  custom  in  times 
past.  The  existence  of  this  custom  is  further 
proved  by  the  story  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours 
(de  Mirac.  S.  Martini , ii.  c.  14)  of  the  paralytic 
girl,  who,  being  miraculously  healed,  approached 
the  altar  to  communicate  without  help. 

Yet  at  nearly  the  same  time  the  1st  Council 
of  Braga  (A.D.  563)  in  Spain,  in  the  canon  (13) 
headed  “ Uhi  omnes  communicant,”  ordered  that 
no  lay  person  should  approach  within  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  altar  to  communicate,  but  only 
clerics,  as  is  provided  in  the  ancient  canons. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  liturgy 
of  St.  Chrysostom  the  priests  and  deacons  com- 
municated within  the  sanctuary,  the  lay  people 
outside ; and  some  distinction  of  this  kind  pro- 
bably became  general  from  about  the  6th  century. 
The  distinction  between  the  communion  of  the 
clergy  and  that  of  the  laity  always  tended  in 
fact  to  become  broader,  and  as  differences  in- 
creased not  only  in  respect  of  pi-ecedence,  but  in 
respect  of  the  manner  and  place  of  communi- 
cating, the  degradation  of  a clerk  to  lay  com- 
munion became  a more  marked  punishment 
[Degradation]. 

Conditions  of  Admission  to  Holy 
Communion. 

1.  Communicants  must  be  baptized  persons , not 
under  censure. — None  could  be  admitted  to  Holy 
Communion  but  baptized  persons  (ouSeis  afidir- 
Tiar os  peTa\dfjL^d.vei,  Theophylact  on  Matt.  14), 
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lying  under  no  censure  [Excommunication]. 
The  competency  of  ordinary  members  of  any 
church  would  be  known  as  a matter  of  course  to 
the  clergy  administering  the  sacrament.  Persons 
from  a distance  were  required  to  produce  cer- 
tificates from  their  own  bishops  (ypa/x/j-ara 
koivwvlkcl,  literae  communicatoriae,  formatae ; 
see  Commendatory  Letters)  that  they  were 
in  the  peace  of  the  Church,  before  they  could 
be  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  (Cone.  Car - 
thag.  i.  c.  5 ; Eliberit  cc.  25,  58 ; Arles , i.  c. 

9 ; Agde , c.  52).  Some  have  thought  that  the 
expression  commnnio  peregrina  designates  the 
state  of  those  strangers  who,  being  unprovided 
with  such  letters,  were  admitted  to  be  present 
at  divine  service,  but  not  to  communicate  (see 
Bona,  De  Reb.  Lit.  ii.  c.  19,  §§  5,  6 ; Bingham, 
Antiq.  XVII.  iii.  7). 

2.  It  seems  also  that,  in  some  ’bases  at  least, 
within  the  first  eight  centuries,  Private  Con- 
fession was  enjoined  before  communicating.  In 
the  Penitential  of  Archbishop  Theodore  (about 
a.d.-  700)  in  the  chapter  De  Communione  Euclux- 
instiae  (I.  xii.  7)  is  the  provision,  “Confessio 
autem  Deo  soli  agatur  licebit,  si  necesse  est 

to  which  is  added  in  some  MSS.  the  note  of  a 
transcriber  of  perhaps  a century  later,  “ et  hoc 
necessarium.”  The  same  provision  is  repeated  in 
the  Penitential  of  Cumineus,  the  work  almost 
certainly  of  the  later  Cumineus,  an  Irish  monk 
who  lived  and  wrote  near  Bobbio,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  8th  century.  The  purport  of  the 
rule  seems  to  be,  that  confession  to  a priest  was 
the  ordinary  practice,  but  that  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  case  of  necessity. 

That  confession  to  a priest  was  a usual,  though 
not  a necessary,  preliminary  to  Holy  Commu- 
nion is  perhaps  implied  in  the  narrative  of 
Adamnan  (VitaS.  Columbae , i.  17,  20,  30,  41, 
50)  and  of  Bede  (Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  25,  27).  The 
whole  subject  is  discussed  in  Ussher’s  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Irish , c.  5 ; and  in  Lanigan’s 
History  of  the  Irish  Church,  iv.  67.  Compare 
Penitence. 

In  the  case  of  reconciliation  of  penitents  after 
excommunication  and  penance,  the  intervention  of 
the  bishop — or  of  a priest  in  his  absence — was  of 
course  necessary  (Theodore’s  Penit.  I.  xiii.  2,  3) ; 
and  clergy  ordained  by  Scotch  or  British  bishops 
were  not  admitted  to  communion  in  the  Anglican 
church  until  they  had  “ confessed  ” their  desire 
to  be  restored  to  unity  (lb.  I.  ix.  3). 

On  the  Communion  of  Children  see  Infant 
Communion. 

3.  Fasting  Reception  of  Holy  Communion. — So 
long  as  Holy  Communion  accompanied  or  followed 
an  Agape,  or  common  meal,  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  not  received  fasting.  But  as,  in  course  of 
time,  the  tone  of  thought  in  the  Church  was 
altered,  and  the  rite  itself  received  a different 
colouring  and  different  accessories,  it  came  to  b« 
regarded  as  essential  that  both  the  celebrant  and 
the  recipients  should  be  fasting  at  the  time  of 
communion.  Something  of  this  feeling  probably 
underlies  Tertullian’s  words,  when  he  contrasts 
the  Lord’s  own  practice  with  that  of  his  own 
time  in  the  passage  (De  Corona , c.  3)  quoted 
above,  and  on  stationary  days  (De  Orat.  c.  14), 

i he  clearly  contemplates  the  fast  being  continued 
| until  reception.  Cyprian  too  (Ep.  63,  cc.  15 
! and  16,  quoted  above)  insists  on  the  greater 
! worthiness  of  the  morning  compared  with  the 
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evening  communion.  But  the  necessity  of  com- 
municating fasting  does  not  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinctly recognised  before  the  4th  century.  Then 
we  find  Basil  {Horn.  ii.  De  Jejunio , p.  13)  laying 
it  down  that  no  one  would  venture  to  celebrate 
the  mysteries  otherwise  than  fasting ; and 
Chrysostom  (in  1 Cor.  Horn.  27,  p.  231)  insisting 
on  fasting  as  a necessary  preliminary  to  worthy 
communion ; and  again  {Ad  pop.  Antioch.  Serm. 
9,  p.  103)  exhorting  even  those  who  were  not 
fasting  to  come  to  church,  not  indeed  to  commu- 
nicate hut  to  hear  the  sei'mon  ; and  again  {Ep. 
125,  p.  683)  complaining  that  his  calumniators 
accused  him  of  having  admitted  to  communion 
persons  who  were  not  fasting,  a charge  which  he 
denies  with  the  strongest  asseverations.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Ambrose  recommended 
the  faithful  to  fast  even  until  evening,  when  the 
communion  was  late.  A remarkable  passage  of 
Augustine  {Ep.  118,  c.  6 ; p.  191,  ed.  Cologne, 
1616)  is  conclusive  as  to  the  practice  of  his  own 
time.  “It  is  beyond  dispute,”  he  says,  “that 
when  the  disciples  first  received  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Lord,  they  did  not  receive  fasting. 
Are  we  therefore  to  blame  the  whole  Church 
because  every  one  does  receive  fasting  ? No ; 
for  it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit  that,  in  honour  of 
so  mighty  a sacrament,  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
should  pass  the  Christian’s  lips  before  other 
food ; for  it  is  on  that  account  that  that  custom 
•is  observed  throughout  the  whole  world  . . . 
The  Lord  did  not  prescribe  in  what  order  it 
should  be  received,  that  He  might  reserve  this 
privilege  for  the  Apostles,  through  whom  He 
was  to  regulate  the  churches ; for  if  He  had 
recommended  that  it  should  always  be  received 
after  other  food,  I suppose  that  no  one  would 
have  deviated  from  that  practice.”  With  re- 
spect to  his  correspondent’s  question,  as  to  the 
custom  to  be  followed  on  the  Thursday  in  Holy 
Week  with  regard  to  morning  or  evening  com- 
munion, or  both,  he  admits  that  the  practice  of 
the  Church  did  not  condemn  communion  on  that 
day  after  the  evening  meal. 

This  rule,  however,  was  not  quite  invariable. 
In  Augustine’s  lifetime— as  appears  from  the 
epistle  just  quoted — the  custom  prevailed  that 
on  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  the  anniversary 
of  the  institution,  the  faithful  received  Holy 
Communion  in  the  evening  and  after  eating.  So 
the  Codex  Canonum  Eccl.  Afric.  (canon  41  ; = 
III.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  29)  provides,  “ ut  sacramenta 
altaris  nonnisi  a jejunis  hominibus  celeb rentur, 
excepto  uno  die  anniversario  quo  Coena  Domini 
celebretur.”  A canon  of  Laodicea  (c.  50)  which 
is  sometimes  quoted  as  directed  against  this 
custom,  simply  refers  to  the  habit  into  which 
some  had  fallen  of  breaking  their  Lent-fast  on 
the  Thursday  in  the  last  week,  not  specially  to 
non-fasting  communion ; but  the  Council  in 
Trullo  (can.  29),  in  the  year  680,  did  expressly 
forbid  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  even  on 
this  Thursday  by  any  but  fasting  men. 

Socrates  {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  22,  p.  295)  expressly 
states  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Egypt 
which  borders  on  Alexandria  and  of  the  Thebaid 
had  a celebration  of  the  Eucharist  on  Saturday, 
as  others  had  ; but  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
custom,  they  communicated  after  taking  their 
evening  meal  without  stint. 

Regulations  intended  to.  check  the  practice  of 
con-fasting  communion  were  made  m Gaul  in  the 
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6th  century.  The  council  of  Auxerre  (can.  19  ; 
Bruns’s  Can.  ii.  239)  enjoined  that  no  presbyter, 
deacon,  or  subdeacon  should  venture  to  take 
part  in  the  office  of  the  mass,  or  to  stand  in  the 
church  while  mass  was  said,  after  taking  food  or 
wine.  The  reason  for  the  latter  clause  was  no 
doubt  that  clerics  who  were  present  at  mass  always 
in  those  days  communicated.  The  2nd  Council 
of  Macon  in  the  year  585  {Cone.  Matisconense  ii. 
can.  9 ; in  Bruns’s  Canones , ii.  251)  expressly 
forbade  any  presbyter  full  of  food  or  under  the 
influence  of  wine  (crapulatus  vino)  to  handle  the 
sacrifice  or  celebrate  mass ; referring  to  the 
African  canon  already  quoted.  In  Spain  decrees 
on  this  subject  were  made  by  the  1st  Council 
of  Braga  (can.  16),  and  the  second  (can.  10)  in 
the  years  563  and  572  respectively  (Bruns,  ii. 
32  and  42).  The  first  of  these  anathematizes 
those  who,  instead  of  celebrating  mass  Listing  in 
the  church  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  Maundy 
Thursday,  celebrated  on  that  day  masses  for  the 
dead  at  nine  in  the  morning  without  fasting, 
after  the  Priscillianist  fashion.  The  second,  by 
occasion  of  those  who  consecrated  masses  for  the 
dead  after  having  taken  wine,  condemns  those 
who  ventured  to  consecrate  after  having  taken 
any  food  whatever.  Walafrid  Strabo  {de  Off. 
Divinis,  c.  19),  referring  to  the  first  of  these, 
rightly  infers  that  if  non-fasting  communion  was 
not  permitted  on  a day  when  the  practice  of  the 
law  and  a certain  degree  of  precedent  might  be 
pleaded,  it  was  not  permitted  on  other  days. 
The  abuse  censured  by  the  second  council  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  late  hour  at  which  masses 
for  the  dead  were  held  and  the  presence  of  the 
priest  at  the  funeral-feast.  The  Codex  Eccl. 
Afric.  (can.  41  —III.  Carth.  c.  29)  had  already 
provided  that  services  for  the  dead  held  in  the 
afternoon  should  consist  of  prayers  only,  without 
sacrifice,  if  the  clerics  who  performed  the  service 
were  found  to  have  taken  food.  Gratian  (under 
Presbyter , dist.  91,  quoted  by  Bona,  E.  L.  i.  c. 
21,  § 2)  refers  to  a council  of  Nantes  or  Agde, 
which  enjoined  priests  to  remain  fasting  until 
the  hour  fixed,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  take  part  in  the  funeral-mass. 

In  two  cases  only  non-fasting  communion  is 
expressly  permitted.  The  first  is,  when  the  neces- 
sity suddenly  arises  of  administering  the  Viati- 
cum to  one  in  the  article  of  death;  in  which 
case  it  is  sanctioned,  says  Cardinal  Bona  {E.  L.  i. 
21,  2),  by  the  practice  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
second  is,  when  the  celebrating  priest,  from 
sudden  sickness,  is  unable  to  finish  the  office ; in 
which  case,  if  the  elements  have  been  consecrated, 
another  priest,  even  though  he  be  not  fasting, 
may  complete  it.  See  the  second  canon  of  the 
7th  Council  of  Toledo  (Bruns’s  Can.  i.  262) 
of  the  year  646,  which  at  the  same  time  enjoins 
most  earnestly  that  neither  shall  a priest  resign 
the  unfinished  service  nor  a non-fasting  priest 
take  it  up  without  the  most  absolute  necessity. 
And  to  prevent  such  cases,  the  11th  Council 
of  Toledo  (a.d.  675)  ordered  (can.  2,  p.  315) 
that  wherever  it  was  possible  the  priest  saying 
mass  should  be  attended  by  another,  fasting,  who 
might  take  up  the  service  in  case  of  need. 

Time  of  Communion. 

1.  Days. — The  well-known  passage  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (ii.  46)  is  commonly  held  to 
prove  that  the  “ breaking  of  bread  ” for  Holy 
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Communion  took  place  daily  in  the  primitive 
Church.  In  the  only  case  in  which  a particular 
day  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  on  which  bread  was 
broken  solemnly  (xx.  7),  the  day  is  the  Lord’s 
Day.  the  first  day  of  the  week ; and  it  seems 
probable  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  prescribed  the 
laying  by  for  the  poor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
designed  to  associate  almsgiving  with  the  Eucha- 
rist. The  Bithynian  Christians  (Pliny,  Ep.  x. 
97)  met  on  a fixed  day  for  worship  and  com- 
munion ; the  expression  “ stato  die,”  which  de- 
termines nothing  as  to  the  particular  day  of  the 
week,  shows  plainly  that  communion  was  not 
daily  (see  Mosheim,  fnstitutiones  Majores,  p. 
378  f.).  Justin  Martyr  ( Apol . /.  c.  67)  dis- 
tinctly mentions  Sunday  (f)  XeyopevT)  T)\iov 
rtfiepa)  as  the  day  of  Christian  Communion  ; the 
day  on  which  God  made  the  light  and  on  which 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  from  the  first  “Lord’s  Day” 
to  the  present  time  Christians  have  met  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  “ break  bread  ” as  the 
Lord  commanded. 

The  days  which  next  appear  as  dedicated  to 
Holy  Communion  are  the  fourth  and  sixth  days 
of  the  week,  the  Dies  Stationum  [Statio].  These 
days  appear  as  days  of  special  observance  and 
administration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  time 
of  Tertullian  ( De  Oratione , c.  14).  Basil  (Ep. 
289)  adds  to  these  days  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  which  has  always  been  a day  of 
special  observance  in  the  Eastern  Church.  “We 
communicate,”  he  says,  “ four  times  in  the  week, 
on  the  Lord’s  Day,  the  fourth  day,  the  Prepara- 
tion Day  [i.e.  Friday],  and  the  Sabbath.”  But 
this  was  not  a universal  custom ; for  Epiphanius 
(Expositio  Fidei,  c.  22,  p.  1104)  speaks  as  if  the 
celebrations  (trvvdgeis)  of  the  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday  were  alone  usual  in  his  time  and 
within  his  knowledge,  which  included  a large 
part  of  the  East  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
4th  century.  The  Synod  of  Laodicea,  about 
a.d.  320  [al.  372],  enjoins  that  bread  should  not 
be  offered  in  Lent,  except  on  the  Sabbath  and  on 
the  Lord’s. Day;  the  Sabbath  being  in  the  East  a 
festival  approaching  in  joyfulness  to  the  Lord’s 
Day.  In  the  West,  where  the  Sabbath  was 
generally  a day  of  humiliation,  there  is  no  trace 
of  its  being  preferred  for  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion. 

When  Christianity  became  the  recognised  reli- 
gion of  the  empire,  daily  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  soon  became  usual.  For  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  this  is  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  Chrysostom,  who  (in  Ephes.  Horn.  iii.  p.  23) 
complains  of  the  rarity  of  communicants  at  the 
daily  offering.  St.  Augustine  testifies  (Ep. 
98,  c.  9)  that  in  Africa,  in  his  time,  Christ  was 
sacrificed  (immolari)  every  day  for  the  people ; 
yet  he  also  proves  (Ep.  118  ad  Januarium ) 
that  this  was  by  no  means  a universal  custom, 
saying,  “ in  some  places  no  day  passes  without 
an  offering ; in  others  offering  is  made  on  the 
Sabbath  only  and  the  Lord’s  Day;  in  others  on 
the  Lord’s  Day  only.”  That  the  daily  sacrifice 
was  observed  in  the  Spanish  Church  at  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
1st  Council  of  Toledo  (circ.  398),  which  enjoins 
(canon  5)  all  clerics  to  be  present  in  church  at 
tiie  time  of  the  daily  sacrifice.  With  regard  to 
the  Roman  Church,  Jerome,  writing  to  Lucinius 
(Ep.  71)  refers  to  a question  which  his  correspon- 


dent had  asked,  whether  the  Eucharist  were  to 
be  received  daily,  “ according  to  the  custom 
which  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Spain  are  said 
to  observe.”  Although  the  expression  used 
is  not  absolutely  decisive,  Jerome  seems  to 
write  as  if  the  custom  of  Rome  was  in  fact 
the  same  as  that  of  Spain,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  daily  sacrifice  was  customary  .at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  Yet  Socrates  (Hist.  Epcl. 
v.  22,  p.  295)  assures  us  that,  at  Alexandria  and 
Rome,  ancient  tradition  still  forbade  to  celebrate 
the  joyful  feast  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  was.  the  universal  custom  elsewhere.  Atha- 
nasius, it  is  true,  if  the  treatise  in  question 
be  his  (On  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  Opp.  iv. 
45),  says  that  Christians  met  together  on  the 
Sabbath  to  adore  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath; 
but  this  proves  nothing  as  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  consequently  docs  not  invali- 
date Socrates’  testimony.  Socrates  also  (l.  c.) 
mentions  as  a peculiar  custom,  that  at  Alex- 
andria, on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  Scriptures 
are  read  and  the  teachers  interpret  them,  and 
all  is  done  that  pertains  to  a meeting  of  the 
congregation,  short  of  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries (irdvra  ra  cruvd|ea»s  yiyveiai  5i'x< * T7js  to )v 
fjLV(TTT]pLuv  TeAcTTjy).  The  words  of  Innocent  I. 
(ad  Decent ium,  c.  4),  that  on  the  Friday  and  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Holy  Week  no  sacraments  were 
to  be  celebrated,  because  those  two  days  of  the 
first  Holy  Week  were  spent  by  the  Apostles  in 
grief  and  terror,  probably  imply  that  in  ordinary 
weeks  the  sacraments  were  celebrated  on  the 
Sabbath  as  on  other  days ; and  in  the  so-called 
Comes  Hieronymi  Epistles  and  Gospels  are  given 
for  Sabbaths  as  well  as  other  days  (see  Quesnel, 
De  Jejunio  Sabbathi  Romae  celebrato).  On  the 
want  of  proper  offices  in  the  ancient  Sacramen- 
taries  for  the  Sundays  following  the  Ember-days, 
for  the  Thursdays  in  Lent,  and  for  the  Saturday 
before  Palm  Sunday,  see  Krazer,  de  Liturgiis, 
pp.  646  ff.  Cf.  Statio. 

2.  Hours. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
apostolic  age  Holy  Communion  was  at  the  time  of 
the  evening  meal(8e?7n/oi',  coena),  as  evenBaronius 
admits  (ad  ann.  34,  c.  61).  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
certain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  in  days 
when  Christianity  was  an  illicit  religion,  the 
peculiar  rite  of  Christian  communion  must  have 
been  celebrated  in  such  a way  as  to  attract  the 
least  possible  attention.  St.  Paul’s  “breaking  of 
bread  ” in  the  Troad  (Acts  xx.  7,  8)  was  after 
nightfall,  and  the  service  was  not  over  at  mid- 
night. Pliny  (Ep.  x.  97)  says  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  accustomed  to  meet  before  dawn. 
The  heathen  calumnies  mentioned  by  Justin 
Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryphone,  c.  10)  show  that  the 
meeting  of  Christians  took  place  after  nightfall ; 
and  the  same  custom  earned  them  the  epithets 
of  “ latebrosa  et  lucifuga  natio,”  which  Minu- 
cius  Felix  (Octavius,  c.  8)  tells  us  were  bestowed 
upon  them.  Origen  too  (c.  Celsutn , i . 3,  p.  5, 
Spencer)  tells  his  opponent  that  it  was  to  avoid 
the  death  with  which  they  were  threatened  that 
Christians  commonly  held  their  meetings  in 
secrecy  and  darkness.  And  still  in  the  3rd 
century  we  find  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  others 
speaking  of  “ coetus  antelucani,”  “ convocationes 
nocturnae,”  of  “ sacrificium  matutinum  et  ves- 
pertinum.”  See,  for  instance,  Tertullian  ad  Uxo- 
rem , ii.  4 ; de  Corona  Mil.  c.  3,  in  the  latter  of 
whicl^passages  it  seems  to  be  implied,  that  Chris- 
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tians  communicated  at  the  evening  meal,  as  well 
as  in  assemblies  before  dawn.  Cyprian  (ad  Caeci- 
lium,  Ep.  63,  cc.  15,  16)  refers  to  some  who 
in  the  morning  sacrifice  used  water  only  in  the 
chalice,  lest  the  odour  of  wine  should  betray 
them  to  their  heathen  neighbours ; and  warns 
such  not  to  salve  their  conscience  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  complied  with  Christ’s  command 
ip  offering  the  mixed  chalice,  when  they  came 
together  for  the  evening  meal  (ad  coenandum) 
at  which  the  rite  had  been  originally  instituted. 
This  no  doubt  implies  some  kind  of  communion 
both  morning  and  evening  ; but  that  in  the  even- 
ing seems  to  have  been  rather  a domestic  than  a 
public  rite  ; for  Cyprian  expressly  says  that  at 
this  the  whole  congregation  (plebs)  could  not  be 
called  together,  so  as  to  make  the  rite — what  it 
ought  to  be — a visible  token  to  all  of  their 
brotherhood  in  Christ.  And  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  though  it  was  no  doubt  fitting  that  Christ 
should  offer  at  eventide,  as  foreshadowing  the 
evening  of  the  world  and  being  the  antitype  of 
the  evening  passover-sacrifice  (Exod.  xii.  6) ; yet 
that  Christians  celebrated  in  the  morning  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord.  In  short,  he  clearly 
regards  the  morning  as  the  proper  time  for 
public  and  solemn  communion. 

When  the  Church  received  its  freedom,  set 
hours  began  to  be  appointed  for  Holy  Communion. 
The  third  hour  of  the  day  (about  nine  o’clock), 
the  hour  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the 
apostles,  was  fixed  at  an  early  date  as  the  hour 
of  morning  sacrifice  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
The  Liber  Pontificalis  attributes  to  Pope  Teles- 
phorus  (127-138)  the  decree,  “ ut  nullus  ante 
horarri  tertiam  sacrificium  offerre  praesumeret ; ” 
and  this  statement  is  repeated  by  Amalarius  (de 
Eccl.  Off.  iii.  42)  and  others.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  the  decree  is  one  of  the  well-known 
forgeries.  The  same  regulation  is  attributed  by 
the  spurious  Gesta  Damasi  (see  Bona,  de  JReb.  Lit. 
i.  21,  §5)  to  Pope  Damasus  (366-384);  but  here 
too  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  authority. 
More  satisfactory  testimonies  are  the  following. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  died  A.D.  489,  says 
(Ep.  v.  17)  that  priests  held  divine  service  at 
the  third  hour ; and  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the 
6th  century  speaks  (Vita  Nicetii)  of  the  third 
as  the  hour  when  the  people  came  together  to 
mass;  Gregory  the  Great  (in  Evang.  Horn.  37) 
speaks  of  one  who  came  to  offer  the  sacrifice  at 
the  third  hour  ; and  Theodulph  of  Orleans  (ob. 
821)  orders  ( Capit  dare , c.  45)  that  private  masses 
should  not  be  said  on  the  Lord’s  Day  with  so 
much  publicity  as  to  attract  the  people  from  the 
high  or  public  mass,  which  was  canonically  cele- 
brated at  the  third  hour.  That  on  ordinary  or 
ferial  days  mass  was  said  at  the  sixth  hour 
(twelve  o’clock)  as  late  as  the  12th  century 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Honorius  of  Autun 
(Gemma  Animie,  i.  c.  113);  but  this  practice 
seems  to  have  been  matter  of  custom  rather  than 
of  canonical  prescription.  On  fast-days  the 
liturgical  hour  was  the  ninth,  probably  because 
the  ancient  Church  was  unwilling  to  introduce 
the  joyful  eucharistic  feast  into  the  early  hours 
of  a fast-day,  and  because  on  such  a day  it  was 
not  thought  too  onerous  to  continue  fasting  until 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  (Martene,  de  Bit. 
Anti],  l.  p.  108).  Epiphanius  (Expositio  Fidei,  c. 
22)  testifies  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
year  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  the  litu*gy  was 
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said  at  the  ninth  hour;  excepting  in  the  fifty 
days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  on  the 
Epiphany  when  it  fell  on  Wednesday  or  Friday; 
on  these  days,  as  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  there  was 
no  fasting,  and  the  liturgy  was  said  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  (aff  ecoGev). 

The  Council  of  Menta,  quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chartres 
(pt.  4,  c.  35),  desires  all  men  on  the  Ember-days 
to  come  to  church  at  the  ninth  hour  to  mass. 
The  same  reasons  which  caused  the  mass  to  be 
deferred  at  other  fasting-seasons  applied  also  to 
Lent ; hence  Ambrose,  preaching  in  Lent,  begs 
the  faithful  to  defer  eating  until  after  the  time 
of  the  heavenly  banquet ; if  they  had  to  wait 
until  evening,  the  time  was  not  so  very  long  ; 
on  most  days  the  oblation  was  at  noon  (on  Psalm 
118  [119],  Serm.  8,  Opp.  iv.  656,  ed.  Basle,  1567) ; 
and  Theodulph  (Capitulare,  c.  39)  says  that  those 
broke  the  Lenten  fast  who  ventured  to  eat  as 
soon  as  they  heard  the  bell  at  the  ninth  hour, 
an  hour  at  which  he  seems  to  imply  that  the 
“ missarum  solemnia,”  as  well  as  “ vespertina 
officia,”  were  celebrated. 

These  prescriptions  as  to  the  hours  of  mass,  as 
well  as  of  the  ordinary  offices,  have  long  ceased 
to  be  observed  : in  the  Roman  Church  at  least 
mass  may  be  said  at  any  hour  from  dawn 
(aurora)  to  noon.  But  a trace  of  the  ancient 
practice  is  found  in  the  following  rubric  (xv.  § 2) 
of  the  Roman  missal  : — Missa  autem  Conven- 
tualis  et  Solemnis  sequent  ordine  dici  debet. 
In  Festis  duplicibus  et  semiduplicibus,  in  Domi- 
nicis,  et  infra  Oct.,  dicta  in  Choro  hora  tertia. 
In  Festis  simplicibus  et  in  Feriis  per  annum 
dicta  sexta.  In  Adventu,  Quadragesima,  Quatuor 
Temporibus,  etiam  infra  Octavam  Pentecostes, 
et  Vigiliis  quae  jejunantur,  quamvis  sint  dies 
solemnes,  Missa  de  Tempore  debet  cantari  post 
nonam.” 

The  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the 
night-time,  once — as  we  have  seen— common  in 
the  Church,  ceased  at  an  early  date,  except  on 
certain  days  of  special  observance.  Of  these  the 
principal  is  that  on  the  night  of  the  Lord’s 
Nativity.  A Coptic  tradition  (mentioned  by 
Bona,  B.L.  i.  21,  4)  ascribes  the  institution  of  a 
nocturnal  communion  at  Christmas  and  Epiphany 
to  the  Nicene  Council ; the  fact  may  perhaps 
have  been,  that  when  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Nativity  was  transferred  from  the  sixth  of 
January  to  the  twenty  - fifth  of  December 
[Christmas],  the  nightly  communion  was  con- 
tinued on  both  days.  In  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary (p.  5)  besides  the  mass  for  the  Vigil  of 
the  Nativity,  said  at  the  ninth  hour,  is  one  In 
Vigilia  Domini  in  node , that  is,  to  be  said  in  the 
night  between  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
Day. 

A nightly  communion  was  usual  in  ancient 
times  on  the  night  of  the  “ Sabbatum  Sanctum  ” 
or  Easter  Eve.  It  is  probably  to  this  custom 
that  Tertullian  alludes  when  (ad  Uxorem,  ii.  4) 
he  says  that  a heathen  husband  would  not  per- 
mit a Christian  wife  to  pass  the  night  from  home 
on  the  Paschal  solemnities ; Jerome  (on  St. 
Matt,  xxv.)  mentions  that  it  was  an  apostolic 
tradition  on  Easter  Eve  not  to  dismiss  the  con- 
gregation before  midnight ; and  Theodore  Bal- 
samon  (on  the  Council  in  Trulto,  can.  90)  writes 
that  persons  of  especial  piety  were  accustomed 
to  remain  in  the  churches  the  whole  of  that 
Saturday,  to  communicate  at  midnight,  and  at 
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one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  begin  Matins. 
The  Ordo  Romanus  Vulgatus  also  orders  that  the 
people  should  not  be  dismissed  before  midnight, 
and  that  at  dawn  of  day  they  should  return  to 
the  churches ; in  monasteries  it  enjoins  the  bells 
to  be  rung  as  soon  as  a star  was  seen  in  the  sky, 
a litany  to  be  chanted,  and  then  the  mass  to 
follow.  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  by  Ama- 
larius  (de  Divin.  Off.  iv.  c.  20 ; cf.  c.  40),  who 
says  that  all  continue  fasting  until  night,  when 
the  mass  of  the  Lord’s  Resurrection  is  celebrated. 
Durandus  ( Rationale , vi.  c.  76)  says  that  the 
ancient  rite  was  observed  in  some  churches  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  inr  the  latter  part  of  the  ; 
13th  century.  In  modern  times  the  mass  of 
Easter  Eve  is  said  at  midday,  but  the  unchanged 
collects  still  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was  for- 
merly said  at  night. 

A nocturnal  celebration  anciently  took  place 
also  in  the  night  between  the  Vigil  and  the  day 
of  Pentecost ; hence  in  the  prayer  Communi- 
cantes  on  that  day  we  have  the  words,  “diem 
sacratissimam  Pentecostes  praevenientes  ” (Gxe- 
gorii  Sacram.  p.  97 ; see  Menard,  note  393). 
.The  Ordo  Romanus  provides  that  at  the  eighth 
hour  of  the  eve  the  vigil  service  or  mass  should 
begin,  and  should  be  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  ninth  hour. 

Four  times  in  the  year,  on  the  Saturdays  of 
the  Ember  weeks,  was  a nightly  mass,  or  rather 
one  on  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day,  which 
was  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Saturday ; hence, 
as  the  Micrologus  (c.  29)  observes,  the  Sundays 
which  tollow  the  Ember-days  have  no  proper 
offices  in  the  ancient  sacramentaries,  but  are 
called  Dominicae  vacantes ; for  the  mass  which 
was  celebrated  late  on  the  Saturday  served  for 
the  Sunday  also.  So  the  Council  of  Clermont 
(a.d.  1095)  ordered  (can.  24)  that  the  fast,  if 
possible,  should  be  prolonged  through  the  Satur- 
day night,  that  the  mass  might  be  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  Sunday  morning. 

In  some  cases,  when  we  read  of  missae  vesper- 
tinae  (e.  g.  Cone.  Agath.  c.  30 ; HI.  Au,  el.  c.  29), 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  missa  does 
not  in  all  cases  imply  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  altar,  but  was  applied  also  to 
the  hour-offices.  Cf.  Mass:  Maundy  Thurs- 
day : and  p.  416. 

Frequency  of  Communion. 

An  ancient  rule  of  the  Church  is  expressed  in 
the  21st  canon  of  the  Council  of  Eliberis  (about 
A.D.  305),  that  if  any  one  dwelling  in  a town 
should  absent  himself  on  three  Sundays  from 
church,  he  should  be  for  a time  suspended  from 
communion.  As  at  that  time  in  a city  having 
a bishop  Holy  Communion  was  administered  at 
least  every  Sunday,  and  non-communicating  at- 
tendance was  unknown,  we  infer  that  weekly 
communion  was  the  rule  of  the  Church,  to  fail 
in  which  was  to  be  unworthy  of  its  privileges. 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
testifies  (about  A.D.  688)  that  in  his  time  this 
was  still  the  rule  of  the  East.  In  the  West, 
signs  of  a relaxation  of  this  rule  appear  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  Thus  the  Council 
of  Agde  [Agathense]  in  the  year  506  laid  down 
the  rule  (can.  18)  that  if  a layman  did  not  com- 
municate at  least  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, he  should  no  longer  be  reputed  a Catho- 
lic. To  the  same  effect  are  the  14th  canon  of 


the  Council  of  Autun  (a.d.  670),  and  the  38th 
of  the  Excerpta  attributed  to  Egbert  of  York 
(a.d.  740).  Bede  (Ep.  ad  Eabert.  p.  311,  ed.  1722) 
desires  his  correspondent  to  insist  strongly  cm  the 
wholesome  practice  of  daily  communion,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  churches  of  Italy,  Gaul, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  the  whole  East.  But  this,  ho 
says,  in  consequence  of  defective  teaching,  is  so 
far  from  being  the  custom  of  English  laymeb, 
that  even  the  more  religious  among  them  do  not 
presume  to  communicate  except  at  Christmas, 
Epiphany,  and  Easter  ; though  countless  innocent 
boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men 
and  old  women,  do  not  scruple  to  communicate 
every  Lord’s  Day,  and  perhaps  on  the  days  of 
Apostles  and  Martyrs  besides,  as  Egbert  himself 
had  witnessed,  in  the  Roman  and  Apostolic 
Church. 

The  3rd  Council  of  Tours,  in  the  year  813,  laid 
down  (can.  50)  a rule  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  Agde;  that  all  laymen,  not  disqualified  by 
heinous  sin,  should  communicate  at  least  three 
times  in  the  year.  The  Council  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  had  previously  (a.d.  788)  re-enacted  (e.  70) 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  (c.  2)  which 
ordered  all  who  came  to  church  at  the  time  of 
service  but  declined  reception  to  be  suspended 
from  communion  until  they  should  amend  ; and 
it  was  probably  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to 
revive  the  primitive  practice  which  led  to  the 
much  looser  rule  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

If  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  ( de  Sacram.  v.  25) 
is  to  be  trusted,  some  Christians  at  least  of  the 
East  in  the  4th  century  communicated  only  once 
a year,  and  he  complains  that  this  practice  had 
extended  to  his  own  community,  recommending 
himself  the  practice  of  daily  communion.  [C.] 

COMMUNION  BOOKS.  [Liturgical 
Books.] 

COMMUNION  OF  CHILDREN.  [Infant 
Communion.] 

COMMUNION  OF  THE  SICK  [Sick, 
Visitation  of.] 

COMMUNITY  OF  GOODS.  [Monasti- 

CISM.] 

COMMISTIO  or  COMMIX TIO.  In  the 

Roman  missal,  after  the  breaking  of  the  Host 
[Fraction],  the  priest  places  a particle  in  the 
chalice,  saying  secreto  : “ Haec  commistio  et  con- 
secratio  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N.  J.  C.  fiat 
accipientibus  nobis  in  vitam  aeternam.”  And 
this  practice  of  placing  a particle  of  the  Host  in 
the  cup  appears  to  be  an  ancient  one,  and  to  be 
considered  as  a kind  of  consecration  [Consecra- 
tion], It  is  found  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  James 
(Neale’s  2’etralogia,  p.  177),  where  the  priest, 
after  breaking  the  bread,  places  the  portion 
which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  in  the  chalice, 
saying,  “ The  union  (eVaxm)  of  the  all-holy 
Body  and  precious  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  4th  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  633), 
canon  18,  orders  the  cominixtion  (conjunctionem 
panis  et  calicis)  to  take  place  between  the  Lord’s 
Px-ayer  and  the  Benediction.  [C.] 

COMPATRES  AND  COMMATRES. 

[Sponsors.] 

COMPENDIENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Com 

PIEGNE.] 
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COMPETENTES.  [Catechumens.] 

COMPIEGNE,  COUNCILS  OF.  [Com- 
PENDIENSE.]  (1)  a.d.  756,  held  in  Pipin’s  palace, 
passed  canons  respecting  marriage,  degrees  of 
consanguinity,  &c.  (Labb.  Cone.  vi.  1694).  (2) 

a.d.  757  (Eginhard),  or  758  (Ado),  an  assembly 
or  “ placitum  ” in  the  same  place,  but  rather 
civil  than  ecclesiastical,  its  purpose  being  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  Tassilo,  duke  of  the  Ba- 
varians, and  of  his  subjects  (ib.  1884).  [A.  W.  H.] 

COMPLETOEIUM.  (1)  The  last  of  the 
Canonical  hours  of  prayer  [Hours  of  Prayer]. 

(2)  An  anthem  in  the  Ambrosian  rite,  said 
at  Laud  and  Vespers.  Sundays  have  two  at 
Lauds,  and  four  at  Vespers  ; and  week  days  one, 
varying  with  the  day,  at  Lauds,  and  one,  un- 
changing, at  Vespers.  The  first  at  Lauds  on 
Sunday  is  H Dominus  in  caelo,  paravit  sedem 
suam  : et  regnum  ejus  omnium  dominabitur. 
Kyr.  Kyr.  Kyr.”  They  are  all  of  the  same 
type.  On  Festivals  the  number  varies  with  the 
office.  [H.  J.  H.] 

COMPLINE.  [Hours  of  Prayer.] 
COMPUTUS.  [Calendar.] 

CONCORDIA,  nurse  of  St.  Hippolytus, 
martyr  at  Rome,  Aug.  13  (Mart.  Bedae,  Usu- 
ardi).  [C.] 

CONCORDIUS,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Spo- 
leto  under  Antoninus,  Jan.  1 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Usuardi).  [C.] 

CONCUBINAGE. — The  relation  between 
the  sexes  which  was  denoted  by  this  word  had, 
under  the  legal  system  with  which  the  early 
Church  was  brought  into  contact,  a twofold  cha- 
racter. There  was  (1)  the  connexion,  temporary, 
depending  on  caprice  only,  involving  no  obliga- 
tions, concubinage  in  the  modern  sense,  not  dis- 
tinguishable ethically  from  fornication.  But 
there  was  also  (2)  a concubinatus  recognised  by 
Roman  law,  as  in  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Pop- 
paea,  which  had  a very  different  character. 
Here  the  cohabitation  was  permanent,  and  in- 
volved therefore  reciprocal  obligations,  and, 
although  it  did  not  stand  on  the  same  level  as 
a connubium , and  did  not  entitle  the  issue  of  the 
union  to  inherit  as  legitimate,  it  was  yet  re- 
garded, somewhat  as  a morganatic  marriage  is 
in  Germany,  as  involving  no  moral  degrada- 
tion. In  dealing  with  this  last  form,  Christian 
feeling  was  divided  between  the  fear  of  recog- 
nising what  might  seem  a half-marriage  only 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  to  sanction  any 
union  which  fulfilled  the  primary  condition  of 
marriage  on  the  other.  The  question  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that,  for  the  most  part, 
these  unions  were  contracted  with  women  who 
were  slaves  or  foreigners,  and  therefore  not 
ingenuae,  and  that  consequently  to  have  placed 
them  on  a level  with  connubia,  would  have  been 
to  introduce  a mesalliance  into  the  succession  of 
respectable  or  noble  families.  Cases  where  the 
man  who  kept  the  concubina  had  a wife  living, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  lax  morality  of  Roman 
society,  admitted,  of  course,  of  no  question,  and 
were  denounced  as  adultery  (August.  Serm.  224). 
Where  the  man  was  unmarried  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. The  Apostolical  Constitutions,  on  the  one 
hand  (viii.  32),  authorised  the  admission  to  bap- 
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tism  of  such  a slave-concubine  belonging  to  an 
unbeliever,  i-ffshe  were  faithful  to  the  one  man 
with  whom  she  lived.  If  Marcia,  the  concubine, 
first  of  Quadratus,  and  afterwards  of  Commodus, 
who  is  known  to  have  favoured  the  Christians, 
had  ever  been  one  of  them,  it  must  have  been  by 
virtue  of  some  such  rule.  The  case  of  a Chris- 
tian who  had  a concubine  was  somewhat  more 
difficult,  and  the  equity  of  the  Church's  judg- 
ment was  disturbed  by  considerations  of  social 
expediency.  If  she  was-  a slave  he  was  to  get 
rid  of  her,  apparently  without  being  bound  to 
make  any  provision  for  her  maintenance.  If  she 
were  a free  woman,  he  was  either  to  marry  or 
dismiss  her  ( Apost . Constt.  viii.  32).  So,  too,  at 
a later  date,  we  find  Leo  the  Great  treating  this 
dismissal  of  a mistress  followed  by  a legal  mar- 
riage, not  as  a “ duplicatio  conjugii,”  but  a “ pro- 
fectus  honestatis  ” ( Epist . 92  ; ad  Rustic.,  c.  5).s 
In  other  instances,  however,  we  trace  the  influence 
of  the  wish  to  look  upon  every  permanent  union 
of  man  or  woman  as  possessing  the  character  oi 
a marriage  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  therefore  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Church.  Thus  Augustine, 
speaking  of  a concubine  who  promises  a life-long 
fidelity,  even  should  he  cast  her  off,  to  the  man 
with  whom  she  lived,  says  that  u merito  dubitatur 
utrum  ad  percipiendum  baptismum  non  debeat 
admitti ” (De  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  19).b  The  first 
Council  of  Toledo  went  even  farther,  and  while 
it  excluded  from  communion  a married  man  who 
kept  a concubine,  admitted  one  who,  being  un- 
married, continued  faithful  to  the  one  woman 
with  whom  he  thus  lived  (1  C.  Tolet.  c.  17). 
The  special  law  forbidding  a Jew  to  have  a 
Christian  wife  or  concubine  (3  C.  Tolet.  c.  14), 
implying,  as  it  does,  the  legitimacy  of  the  latter 
relation,  where  both  parties  were  Christians, 
shows,  in  like  manner,  that  it  was  thought  of  as 
ethically,  though  not  legally,  on  the  same  level 
as  a connubium. 

The  use  of  the  word  concubina  as  a term  of 
reproach  for  the  wives  of  the  clergy  who  were 
married,  was,  of  course,  a logical  deduction  from 
the  laws  which  forbade  that  marriage,  but  the 
unsparing  use  made  of  it,  as  by  Peter  Damiani  and 
Hildebrand,  belongs  to  a somewhat  later  date 
than  that  which  comes  within  the  limits  of  this 
book.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CONFESSED.  Originally  the  place  where  a 
saint  or  martyr  who  had  “ witnessed  a good  con- 
fession ” for  Christ  was  buried,  and  thence  the 
altar  raised  over  his  grave,  and  subsequently 
the  chapel  or  basilica  erected  on  the  hallowed 
spot.  From  its  subterranean  position  such  an 
altar  was  known  as  Kara^ams  (Theophan.  p. 
362)  or  descensus.  Of  these  subterranean  con- 
fessiones  we  have  examples  in  Rome  in  the 
churches  of  St.  Prisca,  St.  Martino  ai  Monti,  St. 


“It  may  be  questioned,  however,  which  class  of  concu- 
bines, the  illicit  or  the  legalised,  are  here  contemplated. 

b It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  lenity  of  judgment, 
the  influence  of  a tender  recollection  of  one  with  whom 
Augustine,  before  his  conversion,  had  lived  in  this  rela- 
tion, and  who  on  parting  from  him  made  a declaration 
that  she  would  live  with  no  one  else.  ( Crnff. '.  vi.  15.) 
She  was  apparently  a Christian  (“  vovens  tibi,”  sc.  Deo) 
and  Monica,  though  she  wished  her  son  to  marry  and  settle 
respectably,  does  not  seem  to  have  condemned  the  union 
as  sinful,  and  adopted  Adeodatus,  the  issue  of  the  con- 
nexion, into  her  warmest  affections. 
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Lovenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  &c.,  and  above  all  in 
tne  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s.  Not  unfrequently 
they  were  merely  imitative,  and  not  confessiones 
in  the  original  sense,  as  at  St.  Maria  -Maggiore, 
and  in  the  crypts  of  our  early  churches  in 
England.  Confessio  was  also  used  for  the  altar 
in  'the  upper  church,  placed  immediately  above 
that  built  over  the  martyr’s  grave,  sometimes 
covered  with  silver  plates  (Anastas.  §§  65—69, 
79,  80,  198),  and  its  ciborium , or  canopy  (Jib. 

§ 65>-  ... 

Other  synonymous  terms  were  concilia  mar- 

tyrum , memoriae  martyrum,  and  martyria. 

Concilia  martyrum  is  applied  to  the  burial 
places  of  the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs,  e.g ., 

“ Hie  (Damasus)  martyrum  . . . concilia  ver- 
sibus  ornavit”  (Anast.  § 54;  cf.  Baron,  ad  ann. 
259,  no.  24).  Jerome  speaks  of  the  graves  the 
young  Nepotian  had  been  in  the  habit  of  de- 
corating with  flowers  as  martyrum  conciliabula 
( Ep . ad  Helvet . iii. ; cf.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  22,  8). 
The  analogous  Greek  term  was  avva^is  t&u 
paprvpuv  (Concil.  Gangr.  Can.  20). 

Memoriae  martyrum  is  a term  of  constant 
occurrence  in  early  Christian  writings  for  the 
memorial  chapel  of  a saint  or  martyr,  also  called 
ceila  (August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  7,  10;  cont. 
Faustin.  xx.  c.  21 ; Serm.  de  Diver  sis,  101 ; Op- 
tatus  cont.  Parmen.  ii.  32).  The  correspond- 
ing Greek  term  was  martyrium , p.  aprvpiov 
(Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  iii.  48 ; Soc.  iv.  18  [the 
martyrium  of  St.  Thomas  at  Edessa] ; ib.  23 
[the  martyria  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Rome]).  The  church  of  St.  Euphemia,  where 
she  lay  buried,  in  which  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  was  held,  is  styled  in  the  acts  of  that 
council  papTvpiov  Eit(pT)p'ias  (cf.  Soc.  vi.  6) ; and 
that  erected  by  Constantine  over  our  Lord’s 
sepulchre  on  Calvary,  paprvpiov  2«t%>os,  ava- 
(TTaoews,  &c.  (Euseb.  iv.  de  Vit.  Const.  40-49, 
&c.  Cf.  Concil.  Laod.  canon  8.)  The  word 
tropaea , ra  TpSvaia  tuv  airo(rT6\a>v , is  used  by 
Caius,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  25,  for  the  tombs 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  Roman  cemeteries. 
[Gella  Memoriae.] 

The  Cod.  Theod.  ( De  Sepulchro  violato,  lex  vit) 
contains  an  express  sanction  for  the  erection 
of  a “martyrium”  in  memory  of  a saint,  and 
the  addition  of  such  buildings  as  might  be 
desired.  [E.  V.] 

CONFESSION,  LITURGICAL  ( Confessio , 

Apologia,  opoKoyla). 

The  acknowledgment  of  sin  made  publicly  in 
certain  services  of  the  Church. 

I.  The  Confession  preceding  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist. — It  is  so  natural  to  confess  sin 
and  unworthiness  before  engaging  in  so  solemn 
an  act  as  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  that 
we  scarcely  need  to  search  for  precedent ; yet  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Christian 
presbyters  borrowed  the  custom  of  confessing  sin 
before  the  Eucharistic  celebration  from  the 
Jewish  priests,  who  before  sacrificing  confessed 
their  sin  in  such  terms  as  these:  “Verily,  O 
Lord,  I have  sinned,  I have  done  amiss  and  dealt 
wickedly;  I repent  and  am  ashamed  of  my 
doings,  nor  will  I ever  return  unto  them.”  See 
Morinus  de  Poenitent.  lib.  ix.  ii.  c.  21,  § 4 ; Bux- 
torf  de  Synag . Judaica , c.  20. 

Whether  the  precedent  of  the  Jewish  sacri- 
ficing priest  were  followed  or  not,  no  doubt 
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the  same  feeling  which  prompted  the  use  of 
the  Psalm  Judica  [26th]  in  the  early  part  of  the 
liturgy  caused  also  the  use  of  a public  general 
confession  by  the  priest  and  ministers  before  the 
altar. 

In  many  Greek  liturgies  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin  and  unworthiness  forms  part  of  the 
office  of  the  prothesis,  said  in  the  sacristy  before 
entering  the  sanctuary : in  the  liturgy  of  St. 
James,  for  instance,  the  priest  adopts  the  words 
of  the  publican,  “ God  be  merciful  to  me  a sin- 
ner,” and  of  the  prodigal,  “ I have  sinned  against 
Heaven  and  in  Thy  sight.”  The  words  of  the 
prodigal  are  also  adopted  at  greater  length  in 
the  opening  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgy. 

For  the  West,  many  forms  of  the  liturgical 
confession,  or  apologia,  of  the  priest  about  to 
celebrate  are  given  by  Menard  (on  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary,  p.  242) ; and  by  Bona  (de  Peb. 
Lit.  ii.  c.  1,  § 1).  Menard  states  that  these  were 
formerly  used  before  the  offertory,  with  which 
the  Missa  Fidelium  began ; but  in  the  Missa 
Illyrici  and  some  others,  these  apologiae  arc 
directed  to  be  said  immediately  before  the  Introit, 
while  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  the  Gradual 
are  chanted  by  the  choir.  But  the  ancient  for- 
mularies of  the  Roman  Church  contain  no  trace 
of  a confession  in  a set  form  to  be  made  publicly 
at  the  beginning  of  mass.  The  ancient  Ordines 
Pomani  only  testify  that  the  celebrant  after  pay- 
ing his  devotions  before  the  altar  in  a low  voice, 
with  bowed  head  besought  God’s  pardon  for  his 
own  sins.  It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  attribute 
the  introduction  of  this  rite  to  Pope  Pontianus  or 
Pope  Damasus.  The  very  diversity  of  the  form 
and  manner  in  saying  the  confession  in  different 
churches  shows  that  no  form  was  prescribed  by 
any  central  authority,  but  that  the  several 
churches  followed  independent  usages. 

The  usual  place  for  the  liturgical  confession 
before  mass  is  the  lowest  step  of  the  altar  ; but 
there  was  anciently  considerable  diversity  of 
practice  ; for  the  confession  was  sometimes  made 
(as  in  the  East)  in  the  sacristy,  sometimes  by 
the  side  of  the  altar,  sometimes  in  the  middle  of 
the  presbytery.  A peculiar  custom,  probably 
derived  from  ancient  times,  was  long  maintained 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  that  the 
celebrant  should  make  his  confession  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Martin  (Martene  de  Pitibus  Eccl. 
lib.  i.  c.  4,  art.  2). 

II.  In  the  Matin  office. — Something  of  the 
nature  of  confession  of  sin  appears  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  matin  office  from  very  early  times. 
This  custom  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
inherited  from  the  synagogue,  which  has,  in  the 
ancient  “ Eighteen  Prayers,”  the  form,  “ Have 
mercy  upon  us,  O our  Father,  for  we  have  trans- 
gressed ; pardon  us,  for  we  have  sinned.  Look, 
we  beseech  Thee,  on  our  afflictions ; heal,  O 
Lord,  our  infirmities.”  Very  similarly,  the 
Greek  matin  office  has,  “ O most  Holy  Trinity, 
have  mercy  on  us ; purify  us  from  our  ini- 
quities, and  pardon  our  sins.  Look  down  upon 
us,  O Holy  One ; heal  our  infirmities.”  (Free- 
man, Principles  of  Divine  Service , i.  64  ff.). 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  the  4th  century 
the  early  matin  office  of  many  Eastern  churches 
began  with  a confession ; for  St.  Basil  (Ep.  63, 
p.  843,  ed.  Paris  1618)  describes  the  early 
matins  of  the  church  of  Neo-Caesarea  in  the  fol  • 
lowing  manner.  The  people,  he  says,  at  early 
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dawn  seek  the  house  of  prayer,  and,  after  con- 
fession made  with  sighing  and  tears  to  God, 
rising  at  length  from  their  prayer  pass  to 
the  chanting  of  the  Psalms.  It  appears  then 
that  a public  liturgical  confession  commenced 
the  matin  office  in  the  days  of  St.  Basil,  and  he 
expressly  states  that  this  practice  was  consonant 
with  that  of  other  churches  known  to  him. 

In  the  Western  matin  office  the  confession  is 
made  in  the  form  called  Confiteor  (q.  v.)  from 
its  first  word. 

III.  Confession  of  past  sins  formed  also  one  of 
the  preliminaries  of  baptism,  as  we  learn  from 
Tertullian,  de  Baptismo , c.  20.  See  Baptism. 

IY.  An  instance  of  a profession  of  faith,  com- 
monly called  a confession,  is  the  following  : — 

In  all  liturgies  of  the  Alexandrine  family,  and 
in  many  other  Oriental  liturgies  there  is  found, 
immediately  before  communion,  a confession,  or 
declaration  of  faith  by  the  recipient,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  now  really  and  truly  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  For  instance,  in 
the  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaudot,  Litt.  Orient,  i. 
23),  the  priest,  holding  the  elements,  says,  “ The 
Holy  Body  and  precious,  pure,  true  Blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  our  God.  Amen.  This 
is  in  very  truth  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Emmanuel 
our  God.  Amen.”  Compare  the  Coptic  St. 
Gregory  (Ren.  i.  36) ; the  Greek  St.  Basil  (i.  83) ; 
St.  Gregory  (i.  122),  and  other  passages.  [C.] 

CONFESSOR.  [Penitentiary.J 

CONFESSOR.  (' O/xoXoyriT’fis .) 

1.  One  who  has  confessed  Christ  by  suffering 
death  for  Him.  [Martyr.]  Thus,  St.  Ambrose 
(ad  Gratianum , ii.  p.  63,  ed.  Basil,  1567)  speaks 
of  the  deaths  of  confessors. 

2.  One  who  has  borne  for  Christ  suffering 
short  of  death.  Pseudo-Cyprian  (de  Duplici  Mar- 
tyr io,  c.  31)  says  that  the  Church  umartyrcs 
appellat  eos  qui  violenta  morte  decesserunt,  con- 
fessores  qui  constanter  in  cruciatibus  ac  minis 
mortis  professi  sunt  nomen  Domini  Jesu.”  In 
this  sense  Celerinus  (Cypriani  Epist.  21,  c.  4,  ed. 
Hartel)  speaks  of  Severianus  and  all  the  confessors 
who  had  passed  from  Cai*thage  to  Rome;  and 
Sozomen  (H.  E.  i.  10)  speaks  of  the  number  of 
confessors  (op.oKoyriTwv)  who,  after  the  cessation 
of  persecution,  adorned  the  churches,  as  Hosius 
of  Cordova  and  Paphnutius  of  Egypt. 

3.  The  word  confessor  is  used  in  a more  general 
sense  for  one  who  shews  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
his  ordinary  life,  “ qui  pacifica  et  bona  et  justa 
secundum  praeceptum  Christi  loquitur,  Christum 
cottidie  confitetur”  (Cyprian,  Epist.  13,  c.  5). 
So  Theodore  Balsamon  (on  Can.  Apostol.  62,  p. 
265)  says  that  the  Church  desires  all  its  ortho- 
dox members  to  be  confessors  (d/io\oyr]Tds)  of 
the  faith.  Hence,  in  later  times  it  came  to  desig- 
nate persons  of  distinguished  holiness,  who  had 
passed  to  their  rest  without  violence  or  torture. 
Pseudo-Egbert  ( Excerptiones , c.  28 ; a work  not 
earlier  than  the  9th  century)  speaks  of  “ sancti 
Patres,  quos  Confessores  nuncupavimus,  id  est, 
episcopi,  presbyteri  qui  in  castitate  servierunt 
Deo  ” (Ducange  s.  v.  Confessor ; Suicer  s.  v. 
bpo\oyT]T-i]ss). 

4.  In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary , Feria  iv. 
post  Palmas  (p.  63,  ed.  Menard),  we  have  the 
following:  “Oremus  et  pro  omnibus  episcopis, 
presbyteris,  diaconibus,  subdiaconibus,  acolythis, 
exorcistis,  lectoribus,  ostiariis,  confessoribus , vir- 


ginibus,  viduis,  et  pro  omni  populo  sancto  Dei.” 
The  order  of  words  shews  that  the  confessors 
here  are  persons  of  inferior  dignity,  and  Menard 
(ad  locum)  supposes  chanters  to  be  intended  who 
confess  God  by  singing  His  praise.  See  the  first 
council  of  Toledo,  cc.  6 and  9,  where  the  word 
‘confessor’  seems  to  be  used  in  a similar  sense, 
the  latter  canon  forbidding  a professed  religious 
woman  to  sing  antiphons  in  her  house  with  a 
confessor  or  servant  in  the  absence  of  bishop  or 
presbyter.  (Menard  u.  s.)  [C.] 

CONFIRMATION.  The  rite  now  known 
by  this  name  presents  a singular  instance  of  the 
continued  use  of  a symbolic  act  in  the  midst  of 
almost  every  possible  diversity  of  practice,  be- 
lief, and  even  terminology.  The  one  common 
element  throughout  has  been  the  imposition  of 
hands,  as  the  sign  of  the  bestowal  of  some  spiri- 
tual gift.  In  all  other  respects  it  will  be  seen 
there  have  been  indefinite  variations. 

The  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  brings 
before  us  two  special  instances  of  the  iirideais 
tuv  x*lP®v  (Acts  viii.  12-17,  xix.  5,  6).  In 
both  it  follows  upon  baptism,  is  administered  by 
apostles,  as  distinguished  from  presbyters  or 
deacons,  and  is  followed  by  special  supernatural 
manifestations  of  spiritual  gifts,  perhaps  by  their 
permanent  possession.  It  was  not  directly  con- 
nected with  any  appointment  to  any  office  in  the 
Church,  though  office  might  follow  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  gift  bestowed.  It  was  therefore 
distinct  from  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  which 
such  offices  were  conveyed  (Acts  vi.  6,  xiii.  3), 
as  it  was  from  that  which  was  the  medium  of  a 
miraculous  healing  power  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  the  body  (Mark  xvi.  18,  Acts  ix.  12,  17). 
The  act  referred  to  in  1 Tim.  iv.  14,  and  2 Tim. 
i.  6,  seems  to  hover  between  the  bestowal  of  a 
charisma  and  the  appointment  to  an  office.  The 
position  in  which  the  “ laying  on  of  hands  ” meets 
us  in  Heb.  vi.  2,  leaves  it  open  to  take  it  in  its 
most  generic,  or  in  either  of  its  specific  senses, 
with,  perhaps,  a slight  balance  in  favour  of  con- 
necting it  with  the  act  which  always,  or  in  some 
cases,  supervened  on  baptism.  The  absence  of 
any  mention  of  it  in  the  baptisms  recorded  in 
Acts  ii.  41,  xvi.  15,  33,  and  elsewhere  receives  a 
natural  explanation  in  the  fact  that  there  the 
baptizer  was  an  apostle,  and  that  it  was  accord- 
ingly taken  for  granted. 

Beyond  this  the  N.  T.  gives  us  no  information. 
The  “unction”  (xpfir/ta)  of  1 John  ii.  27,  the 
“anointing”  of  2 Cor.  i.  21,  the  “sealing”  of  2 
Cor.  i.  22,  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30,  can  hardly  be  thought 
of  as  referring  to  a ritual  act,  though  such  an 
act  may  at  a very  early  period  have  been  brought 
into  use  as  a symbol  of  the  thought  which  the 
words  themselves  expressed.  Even  then  it  re- 
mains doubtful  whether  the  “ seal  ” means  bap- 
tism itself  or  some  rite  that  followed  it.  A like 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  use  of  the  word 
“ seal  ” in  the  story  quoted  by  Eusebius  (II.  E. 
iii.  23),  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  c.  14). 

When  we  pass  to  the  age  of  Tertullian  the  case 
is  different.  A distinct  mention  is  made  (1)  of 
anointing,  (2)  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as  fol- 
lowing so  close  upon  baptism  as  to  seem  almost 
part  of  the  same  rite  rather  than  a distinct  one, 
the  latter  act  being  accompanied  by  a special 
prayer  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Tertull. 
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de  Bapt.  c.  7 ; de  Resurr.  Cam.  c.  8).  Cyprian,  | 
m like  manner,  recognises  the  practice,  contend- 
ing that  it  follows  rightly  upon  a valid  baptism, 
but  is  not  enough,  in  the  case  of  heretical, 
and  therefore  invalid,  baptism,  to  admit  those 
who  received  it  to  full  communion  with  the 
church.  He  applies  to  it,  as  to  baptism,  the  word 
“sacramentum,”  but  obviously  not  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  a later  theology  (Epist.  72,  ad 
Stephan.).  In  these  passages,  it  will  be  observed, 
no  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  baptizer  and 
the  layer-on  of  hands.  Both  acts  are  spoken  of 
as  if  they  were  performed  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  person.  In  practice,  of  course,  the 
usage  of  the  3rd,  possibly  of  the  2nd,  century, 
which  fixed  on  Easter  as  the  great  baptismal 
season,  allowing  it  at  other  times  only  in  cases 
of  urgent  naed,  would  make  this  combination 
ordinarily  a very  practicable  one.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  provide  for  the  exceptions,  and 
this  was  done  accordingly  by  the  Council  of  Elvira 
(c.  77),  which  ordered  that,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  been  baptized  by  a deacon,  “sine  epi- 
scopo  vel  presbytero,”  the  bishop  “ per  benedic- 
tionem  perficere  debet.”  a Jerome,  in  like  man- 
ner, but  with  a more  rigid  limitation  of  the  act 
of  imposition  to  the  higher  order,  recognised  it 
as  a long-standing  usage  of  the  church.  Bishops 
used  to  travel  round  their  dioceses  in  order  to  lay 
their  hands,  “ ad  invocationem  Sancti  Spiritus,” 
on  those  who  had  been  baptized  only  by  a pres- 
byter or  deacon  (c.  Lucifer,  c.  4).  One  or  two 
facts  may  be  noted  at  this  stage  of  expansion, 
(1)  that  immediate  supernatural  results  are  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  sequel  to  the 
act  of  imposition,  but  that  it  is  still  connected, 
as  in  the  apostolic  age,  with  the  thought  of  spi- 
ritual gifts  of  some  kind ; (2)  that  while  it  is 
still  in  theory  a rite  which  may  be  administered 
immediately  after  even  infant  baptism,  its  limi- 
tation to  the  episcopal  order  tended  to  interpose 
an  interval  of  uncertain  length  between  the  two. 
A Spanish  council  in  A.D.  569  (C.  Lucens .)  recog- 
nises the  fact  that  there  were  some  churches 
which  the  bishop  could  not  possibly  visit  every 
year.  Gradually,  especially  in  Western  Europe, 
the  negligence  or  the  secular  engagements  of  the 
bishop  prolonged  this  interval.  The  East,  how- 
ever, with  its  characteristic  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, refused  to  separate  what  the  primitive 
Church  had  joined,  and  infant  baptism,  infant 
confirmation,  infant  communion,  follow,  in  its 
practice,  in  immediate'  sequence.  Even  in  the 
Roman  Church  the  sacramentaries  of  Gelasius 
and  Gregory  unite  the  first  two  ordinances.  It 
was  not,  even  in  the  judgment  of  eminent  ritual- 
ists of  that  Church,  till  the  13th  century,  that 
the  two  ordinances  were  permanently  separated, 
and  a period  of  from  seven  to  twelve  years  al- 
lowed to  intervene.  Of  what  may  be  called  the 
modern,  Protestant  idea  of  confirmation,  as  the 
ratification  by  the  baptized  child,  when  he  has 
attained  an  age  capable  of  deliberate  choice,  of 
the  promises  made  for  him  by  his  sponsors,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  Christian  antiquity.6 

» It  is  singular  that  the  canon,  strictly  interpreted, 
gee  m3  to  sanction  the  performance  of  the  act  implied  in 
the  "perficere”  by  a presbyter  as  well  as  by  a bishop. 
But  the  decrees  of  couucils  will  seldom  bear  interpretation 
with  the  minuteness  of  a special  plead-r. 

b The  Apostolic  Constitutions,  it  is  true,  speak  of  the  j 
sacred  chrism  as  jSe/Jauoorts  -rijs  o/aoAoytas  (iii.  17) ; but  it  j 


A special  aspect  of  confirmation  presents  itself 
in  connection  with  the  reception  into  the  Church 
of  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics. 
With  the  exception,  and  that  only  for  a time,  of 
the  African,  that  baptism,  if  formally  complete, 
was  recognised  as  valid.  But  the  case  was  other- 
wise with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Only  in  the 
Catholic  Church  could  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  be 
thus  imparted  (August,  de  Bapt.  c.  Donat  ii. 
16),  and  so,  even  if  the  heretical  sect  had  its 
bishops,  and  they  administered  the  rite,  it  was 
treated  as  null  and  void.  When  those  who  had 
been  members  of  such  a community  returned  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  Church,  confirmation, 
including  the  anointing  as  well  as  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  was  at  once  theoretically  indispensable, 
in  its  sacramental  aspect,  and  became  practically 
conspicuous  as  the  formal  act  of  admission 
(2  C.  Constant,  c.  7 ; 1 C.  Araus.  c.  8;  Siricius, 
Epist.  i.  1 ; Leo,  Epist.  37,  c.  2).  It  follows, 
from  all  that  has  been  said,  that,  according  to 
the  general  practice,  and  yet  more,  the  ideal,  of 
the  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries,  the  office 
of  confirming  was  pre-eminently  an  episcopal 
one.  But  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  it  was  not 
so  exclusively.  It  did  not  depend  for  its  validity 
upon  episcopal  administration.  As  baptism  was 
valid,  though  administered  by  a layman,  so  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  in  case  of  urgency,  was 
valid,  though  administered  by  a priest.  In  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (vii.  22),  at  least  one  part 
of  the  rite,  the  anointing,  is  assigned  to  either 
priest  or  bishop,  and  the  practice  was  retained 
by  the  whole  Eastern  Church.  In  the  West,  the 
exception  was  recognised  as  legitimate  in  cases  of 
necessity,  as  e.  g.  in  that  of  a possessed  or  dying 
person  (1  C.  Araus.  c.  2 ; Innocent,  Epist.  1 ad 
Decent. ; C.  Epaon.  c.  86).  In  these  instances, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  a special  delegation 
of  authority  was  either  required  or  implied. 
The  letters  of  Leo  (Ep.  88  ad  Gall.)  and  Gelasius 
(Epist.  9 ad  Episc.  Lucan.),  forbidding  the  prac- 
tice, “per  impositiones  manuum  fideiibus  bap- 
tizandis,  vel  conversis  ex  haeresi  Paracletum 
Sanctum  Spiritum  t rad  ere  ” (Leo  l.  c.)  may  be 
received  as  evidence  that  the  practice  was  be- 
coming more  or  less  common,  even  without  that 
authority,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  episcopal  order,  to  restrain  it. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  a trace  of  the 
old  combination  at  one  time  and  place  of  the  two 
ceremonies,  baptism  and  the  imposition  of  hands, 
which  were  afterwards  separated,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  anointing,  which  was  origi- 
nally the  connecting  link  between  the  two,  was, 
at  a later  period,  attached  to  each.  Innocent, 
in  the  letter  already  quoted  (ad  Decent,  c.  3), 
marks  out  the  limits  within  which  the  priest 
might  act.  In  the  absence,  or  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  bishop,  he  might  anoint  the  baptized  child 
with  the  holy  chrism,  provided  always  that  the 
chrism  itself  had  been  consecrated  by  a bishop, 
but  he  was  not  to  sign  him  on  the  forehead. 
That  was  reserved  for  the  bishops,  when,  by  im- 
position of  hands,  they  bestowed  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  [E.  H.  P.j 


is  questionable  whether  this  means,  as  Bingham  asserts 
(xii.  3),  a confirmation  on  man’s  part  of  the  compacts  made 
wi  h God  in  baptism.  The  analogous  use  of  the  word 
| <r<f>pay'is  ( Covstt . Apost.  vii.  22)  would  seem  to  imply  that 
i it  was  the  seal,  the  confirmation  of  God’s  promises: 
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CONFITEOR.  The  form  of  general  con- 
fession of  sins  made  in  the  offices  of  the  Church, 
so  called  from  its  first  word.  This  is  prescribed  ■ 

(1)  At  the  beginning  of  the  mass  when  the 
priest  says  it  standing  at  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
“ profunde  inclinatus.” 

(2)  At  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  other  times. 

(3)  At  the  administration  of  Extreme  Unction. 

(4)  Previous  to  the  absolution  “ in  articulo 
mortis.” 

(5)  In  the  daily  office  at  Compline  ; and  at 
Prime  when  the  office  is  not  double. 

Sacramental  confession  is  also  directed  to  begin 
with  the  opening  words  of  the  “ Confiteor.” 

It  is  prefaced  by  the  versicle  “ Deus  in  adju- 
torium,”  &c.,  and  is  said  alternately  by  the  priest 
and  congregation,  who  each  respond  with  a 
prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  other,  called 
“ Misereatur,”  from  its  first  word  ; in  addition 
to  which  the  priest  pronounces  h short  formula 
of  absolution,  similarly  called  “ Indulgentiam,” 
over  the  people.  This  act  is  sometimes  called  in 
rubrics  “giving  the  absolution.” 

Clear  traces  of  it  appear  in  the  Penitential  of 
Egbert  of  York,  A.D.  730,  who  prescribes  a form 
of  words  closely  resembling  the  “ Confiteor,” 
as  introductory  to  sacramental  confession  ; and 
the  “ Benedictio  super  poenitentem  ” is  only  a 
slightly  different  version  of  the  “ Misereatur.” 
A similar  form  is  given  by-  Chrodegang,  bishop 
of  Metz  A.D.  742,  who  describes  the  order  in 
which  Prime  was  to  be  said,  to  the  following 
effect.  When  the  clerks  come  together  to  sing 
Prime  in  the  church,  the  office  itself  being  com- 
pleted, let  them  give  their  confessions  before  the 
50th  [51st]  Psalm,  saying  in  turn,  “ Confiteor 
Domino  et  tibi,  frater,  quod  peccavi  in  cogita- 
tione  et  in  locutione  et  in  opere  : propterea  precor 
te,  ora  pro  me.”  To  which  the  response  is  given, 
“Misereatur  tibi  omnipotens  Deiis,  indulgeat 
tibi  peccata  tua,  liberet  te  ab  omni  malo,  con- 
servet  te  in  omni  bono,  et  perducat  te  ad  vitam 
aeternam  ; ” to  which  the  other  answers,  Amen. 
In  Mierologus  de  Eccl.  Observ.  [probably  about 
1080]  a form  still  more  closely  resembling  the 
present  is  given,  and  the  3rd  Council  of  Ravenna, 
A.D.  1314,  orders  that  throughout  the  province 
of  Ravenna  the  “ Confiteor  ” shall  be  said  in  the 
form  used  at  the  present  time.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  missal  of  Pius  Y.  there  has  been 
complete  uniformity  in  this  respect  throughout 
the  Roman  obedience.  For  examples  of  early 
forms  of  confession  see  Bona,  de  Reb.  Lit. ; Mar- 
tene,  de  Ant.  Eccl.  Rit.  lib.  i.  &c.  Compare 
Confession.  [H.  J.  H.] 

CONFRACTORIUM-  An  anthem  in  the 

Ambrosian  missal  at  the  breaking  of  the  Host. 
It  usually  has  some  reference  to  the  Gospel  of 
the  day.  [H.  J.  H.] 

CONON,  martyr  at  Iconium  under  Aure- 
lian,  May  29  (Mart.  Usuardi) ; March  5 ( Cal. 
Byzant.').  [C.] 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCHES  (Con- 
secratio,  Dedicatio ; Gr.  cupiepcticris,  Euseb.  Vit. 

Const,  iv.  60  ; hyicaivia,  ib.  iv.  43  ; cf.  avedriKev, 
Procop.  de  Aedif.  Justiniani , i.  3). 

The  essential  idea  of  consecration  is  expressed 
ip  the  following  paragraphs  : — “ Consecratio 
Ecclesiae  est  dedicatio  ejusdem  ad  cultum  divi- 
num  speciali  ritu  facta  a legitimo  ministro,  ad 


hoc  ut  populus  fidelis  opera  religionis  in  ea  rite 
exercere  possit  ” (Ferraris’  Promta  Bibliotheca , 
iii.  157).  “ When  we  sanctify  or  hallow 

churches,  that  which  we  do  is  to  testify  that  we 
make  them  places  of  public  resort,  that  we 
invest  God  Himself  with  them,  that  we  sever 
them  from  common  uses  ” (Hooker,  Ecc.  P. 
v.  16).  “By  the  consecration  of  a church,  the 
ancients  always  mean  the  devoting  or  setting 
it  apart  for  Divine  service  ” (Bingham,  Antiq. 
viii.  9).  Compare  Benediction. 

It  seems  almost  a necessity  to  men  to  have 
their  places  of  common  worship  recognized  and 
accustomed.  That  those  places  should  not  only 
acquire  sacredness  of  association  by  use,  but 
should  previously  have  imparted  to  them  m 
some  sort  a sacredness  of  object,  seems  also 
consonant  with  natural  religion.  The  former 
more  clearly,  and  yet  the  latter  also,  implicitly, 
is  found  in  all  ages,  a feature  of  all  religions, 
rude  and  civilized,  the  same  with  all  classes,  of 
diverse  nations,  however  widely  separated ; as 
exemplified  in  groves,  sacred  stones,  pillars, 
altars,  temples,  pagodas.  It  seems  the  dictate 
of  natural  piety  that  we  should  express  thanks 
to  God  on  the  first  use  of  anything.  Greeks, 
Romans,  Jews,  had  their  consecrations  of  houses, 
cities,  and  walls,  not  by  words  only,  but  with 
symbolical  actions  and  sacred  rites.  (See  Deut. 
xx.  5 ; Psalm  xxx.  Title,  A Psalm  and  Song 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  House  of  David ; Nch. 
xii.  27 ; Du  Cange,  Constantinopolis  Christiana , 
i.  3,  “ Urbis  Encaenia Lewis,  Historical  Essay 
upon  the  Consecration  of  Churches , London  1719, 
c.  iii.) 

From  the  expressions  “before  the  Lord,”  “ the 
presence  of  the  Lord  ” (Gen.  iv.),  it  has  been 
reasonably  inferred  that  “ the  patriarchs  had 
places  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God,  con- 
secrated, as  it  were,  to  His  service.”  (Blunt’s 
Script.  Coinc.  p.  8.)  Something  like  a form 
of  consecration  is  indicated  in  Gen.  xxi.  33, 
xxviii.  16,  17,  18,  where  the  Vulgate  rendering 
“ titulum  ” has  given  rise  to  the  use  of  the 
term,  as  equivalent  to  ‘ church,’  common  in  early 
Christian  writers.  The  consecration  of  the 
tabernacle  is  narrated,  Exod.  xl.,  and  given  with 
further  details  in  Josephus  iii.  9.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  is  contained  in 
1 Kings  viii. ; which  furnishes  Hooker  (Eccl. 
Pol.  v.  12—16)  with  several  of  his  arguments  for 
the  consecration  of  Christian  churches.  The 
dedication  of  the  second  temple  by  Zerubbabel  is 
told  in  Ezra  vi.  16 ; the  purification  and  re- 
dedication of  the  same  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  in 
1 Macc.  iv.  41-44,  54,  56,  57,  59.  The  dedica- 
tion of  Herod’s  beautiful  temple  is  narrated  by 
Josephus  xv.  14.  Less  magnificent  than  these, 
but  still  recognized  and  allowed  to  possess  a 
sacred  character,  were  certain  “ high  places  ” in 
the  ante-Babylonish  history  of  the  Jews,  known 
in  later  times  as  tt poaevxo-l,  and  the  numerous 
synagogues  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere. 

Christianity  rose  out  of  Judaism,  supplanting 
only  what  was  peculiar  to  that  system,  and 
inheriting  all  that  was  of  natural  piety.  The 
DiVine  Founder  of  Christianity  set  the  example 
to  all  His  followers  in  His  constant  attendance 
at  the  acknowledged  places  of  worship,  and  es- 
pecially in  His  going  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication.  The  apostles  used  the 
consecrated  temple  as  long  as  it  was  permitted 
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them  to  do  so,  and  everywhere  else  they  found 
the  synagogues  or  churches  made  ready  to  their 
hands,  needing  no  new  consecration.  Traces  in 
the  N.  T.  of  a fixed  place  of  worship  as  a feature 
of  an  organized  church  are  presented  by  Proi. 
Blunt  {Parish  Priest , sect.  ix.  p.  281),  who 
quotes  Acts  i.  13;  St.  Luke  xxii.  12;  St.  John 
xx.  19,  26  ; Acts  ii.  2 ; Rom.  xvi.  3 ; 1 Cor.  xi. 
22,  xvi.  19. 

That  the  primitive  Christians,  i.e.  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  not  only  had  churches  to 
worship  in,  but  regarded  them  as  distinct  in 
character  from  other  buildings,  has  indeed  been 
doubted  or  denied,  but  is  allowed  by  even  IIos- 
pinian  {de  Origine  et  Progressu  Consecrationum 
et  Dedicationum  Templorum,  Tiguri,  1603,  fol.) 
and  Augusti  ( Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der  Christ - 
lichen  Archaologie,  xi.  317,  &c.),  and  has  been 
sufficiently  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  Petrus 
Cluniacensis,  A.D.  1147  (quoted  in  Hooker,  E.  P. 
v.  12,  5),  Bona,  Tillemont,  Mede,  Lewis,  Chan- 
cellor Harington  ( The  Object , Importance , and 
Antiquity  of  the  Rite  of  Consecration  of  Churches , 
Rivingtons,  1847),  and  Professor  Blunt.  We 
dismiss  spurious  testimonies  and  dubious  allega- 
tions ; e.g.  the  affirmation  of  Radulphus  adduced 
by  Gavanti  ( Thesaur.  tom.  i.  p.  iv.  tit.  xvi.),  that 
“ dedication  is  of  apostolic  authority  the  Cle- 
mentines ( Ep . 'ad  Jacobum ) “ Build  churches 
in  suitable  places,  which  you  ought  to  consecrate 
by  divine  prayers ;”  the  Decretals,  quoted  from 
Linus,  Cletus,  Evaristus,  Hyginus,  &c.  by  Gratian 
and  Goar  ( Euchol . p.  807);  the  assumption  in 
Duranti  and  Cardinal  Bona,  as  quoted  in  Bingham 
(. Antiq . viii.  9,  2) ; and  others  given  by  Martene 
{Bit.  Eccl.  Ant.  ii.  13).  Yet  we  may  collect 
from  the  very  earliest  times  a succession  of 
allusions  and  statements  which  warrant  us  in 
the  conclusion  that  places  and  buildings,  of 
whatever  humble  sort  they  might  be,  were 
always  recognized  and  set  apart  for  common 
worship,  the  fact  of  their  consecration  appearing 
first,  and  then  the  accompaniments  and  rites 
of  it. 

The  very  titles  by  which  these  buildings  were 
known  indicated  this;  e.g.  Kupiduri,  i.e.  ohtia, 
Dominica,  &c.,  discussed  in  Augusti  ( Denkw . xi. 
320,  &c.).  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  letter  to  his 
sister  Marcellina  ( Ep . 22),  calls  the  rite  of 
dedication  of  churches  a most  ancient  and  uni- 
versal custom.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  an 
oration  (43)  on  the  consecration  of  a new  church, 
says,  “ that  it  was  an  old  law,  and  very  excel- 
lently constituted,  to  do  honour  to  churches  by 
the  feasts  of  their  dedication.”  And  Daniel 
{Cod.  Liturg.  i.  355)  confirms  the  conclusion  of 
Binterim  {Denkicurd.  iv.  i.  27)  that  this  cere- 
mony is  deeply  rooted  in  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church.  Mede,  and  others  after  him,  argue 
this  existence  of  churches  from  passages  in 
Clemens  Romanus  {ad  Cor.  i.  41  ; see  Blunt’s 
Parish  Priest , lect.  ix.);  Ignatius  {Ep.  ad 
Magnes.  7) ; Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  i.  67) ; Ter- 
tullian  {De  Idolol.  7) ; Cyprian  {de  Op.  et  Eleem. 
12) ; Lucian  {Philop.  p.  1126) ; and  many  others. 
The  Coenaculum  at  Jerusalem,  to  which,  as  to  a 
known  place,  the  disciples,  after  the  ascension  of 
the  Lord,  returned  for  common  prayer,  is  said  to 
have  been  adapted  and  dedicated  to  Christian 
service  long  before  the  time  of  Constantine. 
“The  upper  room,”  says  Bede  (tom.  ix.  de 
Locis  Sanctis'),  “ was  enclosed  afterwards  with  a 
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beautiful  church,  founded  by  the  holy  apostles, 
because  in  that  place  they  had  received  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  To  this,  as  being  already  an 
acknowledged  use,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  refers 
{Cat.  lect.  xvi.  4)  : “ Here,  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
upper  church  of  the  apostles  . . . the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  from  heaven.  And,  in  truth, 
it  is  most  fitting  that  ...  we  should  speak 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  upper  church  ” 
(cf.  Niceph.  ii.  3). 

“There  exist,”  says  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl. 
viii.  1),  “ the  imperial  edicts  by  which  the 
churches  were  to  be  pulled  down  to  the  ground.” 
These  must  have  been  actual  edifices.  [CHURCH.] 
Then  came  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  when 
“ the  houses  of  prayer  were  pulled  down  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  their  foundations 
overturned  ” {ib.  viii.  2).  “ After  these  things 

a spectacle  eaxmestly  prayed  for  and  much  de- 
sired by  us  all  appeared,  viz.  the  solemnization 
of  the  festival  of  the  dedication  of  churches 
throughout  every  city,  and  the  consecration  of 
the  newly-built  oratories.  . . . Indeed,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  bishops  were  most  entire,  the 
presbyters’  performance  of  service  most  exact, 
the  rites  of  the  Church  decent  and  majestic. 
On  the  one  hand  was  a place  for  the  singers  of 
psalms,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  auditors  of  the 
expressions  sent  from  God  ; on  the  other  was  a 
place  for  those  who  performed  the  divine  and 
mystical  services.  There  were  also  delivered 
the  mystical  symbols  of  our  Saviour’s  passion. 
And  now  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  men  and 
women,  with  the  utmost  vigour  of  their  minds, 
with  joyful  hearts  and  souls,  by  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  worshipped  God,  the  Author  of 
all  good.  All  the  prelates  then  present  made 
public  orations,  every  one  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
°ndeavouring  to  set  forward  the  praises  of  those 
assembled  ” {ib.  x.  3).  In  x.  5 Eusebius  gives 
the  decrees  of  Licinius  and  Constantius  for  re- 
storing the  churches  to  the  Christians,  as  build- 
ings not  private,  to  which  there  had  been  an 
established  title.  Even  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turiators,  who  are  wont  to  disparage  the  im- 
portance of  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  writing- 
on  the  4th  century,  admit  that  it  had  been  in 
existence  earlier  : “ Usitatae  omnino  magis  quam 
superioribus  saeculis  templorum  fuerunt  dedica- 
tiones,  seu  consecrationes,  et  quidem  festivae.” 
The  church  of  Tyre  was  one  of  those  destroyed 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  rebuilt  at 
the  revival  described  above.  From  the  pane- 
gyric spoken  by  Eusebius  on  the  occasion  to 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  we  gather  that  the 
earlier  church,  a very  noble  one,  had  been  con- 
secrated before  at  its  first  erection,  and  that 
churches  built  on  old  foundations  were  conse- 
crated again. 

We  owe  to  the  courtly  pages  of  Eusebius  full 
accounts  of  the  consecration  of  the  churches 
built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem,  Constantinople, 
and  Antioch.  He  undertook  to  build  a church 
over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  ( Vit. 
Const,  iii.  25),  called  the  “ Martyrium,”  of 
which  the  beauty  and  several  parts  are  de- 
scribed {ib.  iii.  29).  When  all  was  ready,  a.d.  335, 
he  wrote  a letter  of  invitation  to  the  numerous 
bishops  then  assembled  in  council  at  Tyre,  urging 
them  that  they  should  first  compose  their  in- 
ternal differences,  because  concord  of  priests 
befitted  such  a ceremony  ( Vit.  Const,  iv.  43  ; 
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Sozom.  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  26).  From  all  parts  of  the 
East,  accordingly,  eminent  bishops  assembled, 
followed  by  an  innumerable  company  of  people 
out  of  all  the  provinces.  “ But  the  ministers  of 
God,”  proceeds  Eusebius,  “ adorned  the  festival 
partly  with  their  prayers,  and  partly  with  their 
discourses.  For  some  of  them  with  praises 
celebrated  the  benignity  of  the  religious  em- 
peror towards  the  universal  Saviour,  and  in 
their  orations  set  forth  the  magnificence  of  the 
Marty  rium;  others  entertained  their  hearers 
with  theological  discourses  upon  the  divine  dog- 
mata, fitted  to  the  present  solemnity ; others 
interpreted  the  lessons  of  the  divine  volumes, 
and  disclosed  the  mystic  meanings.  But  such 
as  were  unable  to  arrive  at  these  things  ap- 
peased the  Deity  with  unbloody  sacrifices  and 
mystic  immolations,  humbly  offering  up  their 
prayers  to  God.  ...  At  which  place  we  our- 
selves also  honoured  the  solemnity  with  various 
discourses  uttered  in  public;  sometimes  making 
descriptions  in  writing  of  the  stateliness  and 
magnificence  of  the  royal  fabric ; at  others, 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  prophetic  visions 
in  a manner  befitting*  the  present  symbols 
and  figures.  There  was  the  feast  of  dedication 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  joy  imaginable.” 
One  discourse  by  Eusebius  ( de  Laudibus  Con- 
stantini)  is  given  in  full  (iv.  45),  where  it  is 
observed  that  Constantine’s  churches  were  much 
larger  and  handsomer  than  those  before.  The 
consecration  took  place  on  Sept.  13th,  a Satur- 
day. 

Theodoret  ( Eccl . Hist.  i.  31)  says  that  many 
churches  of  Constantine  were  dedicated  by  the 
assembled  bishops  at  the  same  time. 

To  the  dedication  of  the  magnificent  basilica 
at  Antioch,  called  Dominicum  Aureum,  A.D.  341, 
begun  by  Constantine  &nd  finished  by  his  son 
Constantius,  there  came  ninety-seven  bishops, 
on  the  invitation  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who 
had  usurped  the  see  of  Constantinople  (Socr.  ii. 
8 ; Sozom.  iii,  5). 

A synod  of  bishops  (Socr.  ii.  39)  assembled  at 
the  dedication  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople, 
A.D.  360,  thirty-four  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  church  by  Constantine.  Eudoxius  had 
lately  been  inaugurated  as  archbishop.  He 
“made  sacred  prayers”  (Du  Cange,  Constanti- 
nop.  Christ,  iii.  2).  “ It  was  consecrated  with 

prayers  and  votive  offerings  ” (Niceph.  viii. 
26).  Ciampini  (de  Aedif.  Constantini,  pp.  165 
sqq.)  gives  a sunimary  of  the  dedication  of 
this  celebrated  church  from  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  St.  Athanasius  in  Photius  (Du  Cange, 
u.  s ).  As  Constantine’s  church  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  earthquake,  so  was  this  of  his  son’s 
burnt  with  fire,  A.D.  404,  and  wholly  destroyed 
in  the  sedition  of  a.d.  532. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  rite  of  con- 
secration by  a story  of  Athanasius.  In  his 
Apology  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  A.D.  335, 
he  defends  himself  from  the  serious  charge  of 
using  an  undedicated  church.  He  allows  the 
truth  of  the  fact.  He  said  they  had  certainly 
kept  no  day  of  dedication,  which  would  have 
been  unlawful  to  keep  without  orders  from  the 
emperor.  The  building  was  not  yet  complete. 
He  grounds  his  apology  on  the  great  concourse 
of  people  in  Lent,  the  grievous  want  of  church 
room  elsewhere,  the  pressure  of  all  to  hear 


Athanasius,  the  increased  mass  of  tbe  crowd  on 
Easter  Day  (when  the  undedicated  church  was 
used),  the  precedents  of  the  Jews  after  the 
captivity,  and  of  buildings  so  used  in  Alexandria, 
Treves,  Aquileia,  the  reasonableness  of  worship- 
ping in  a building  already  called  “the  Lord’s 
house  ” from  the  very  time  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions ( Apol . ad  Const.  17-21).  “There  was 
no  dedication,  but  only  an  assembly  for  the  sake 
of  prayer.  You,  at  least,  I am  sure,  as  a lover 
of  God,  will  approve  of  the  people’s  zeal,  and 
will  pardon  me  for  being  unwilling  to  hinder 
the  prayers  of  so  great  a multitude.”  “ May 
you,”  he  adds,  “most  religious  Augustus,  live 
through  the  course  of  many  years  to  come,  and 
celebrate  the  dedication  of  the  church.  The 
place  is  ready,  having  been  already  sanctified  by 
the  prayers  which  have  been  offered  in  it,  and 
requires  only  the  presence  of  your  piety.”  (If?. 
24,  25.) 

The  first  dedication  of  a new  church  by  Jus- 
tinian is  briefly  described  by  Du  Cange  ( Con- 
stant. Chr.  iii.  5),  who  says,  “The  procession 
started  from  St.  Anastasia,  the  patriarch  Mennas 
sitting  in  the  chariot  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
emperor  himself  going  among  the  common 
people.”  The  “ dedicationis  apparatus  et  cele- 
britas  ” is  given  in  Codinus  (Grig.  Constant.'), 
who  says  that  Justinian  went  in  solemn  pro- 
cession from  the  palace  to  the  Augustaeum  (a 
sort  of  large  forum,  or  irpoavXiov,  before  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia),  together  with  the  patri- 
arch, to  the  church  built  by  himself,  and  broke 
out  into  these  wTords : “ Glory  to  God,  who  has 
counted  me  worthy  to  fulfil  so  great  a work. 
I have  surpassed  thee,  0 Solomon.”  A series  of 
earthquakes  destroyed  the  dome,  altar,  ambo, 
&c.,  and  the  same  emperor,  whose  passion  for 
building  was  the  ruling  feature  of  his  life,  cele- 
brated the  second  consecration  twenty-four 
years  later,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Du 
Cange  (ib.  iii.  6)  after  Theophanes.  “Nightly 
vigils  preceded  in  the  church  of  St.  Plato; 
thence  the  procession  advanced  with  prayers,  the 
emperor  himself  being  present ; the  patriarch 
Eutychius,  borne  in  a chariot,  and  dressed  in 
apostolical  habit,  holding  the  holy  gospels  in  his 
hands ; all  the  people  chanting  ‘ Lift  up  your 
heads,’  ” &c.  Then  came  the  Oupavoi^ia  and  the 
< pwTobpipos , i.e.  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  Encaenia,  where  in  the  circuit  of  the  build- 
ing the  lights  are  lighted  on  the  walls,  and 
twelve  crosses  are  anointed  with  chrism  by  the 
bishop.  Paul  the  Silentiary,  in  his  poem  on  the 
occasion,  adds,  “ After  thou  hadst  celebrated 
the  festival,  as  was  proper,  forthwith  the  whole 
people,  the  senate,  and  the  middle  and  better 
classes,  demanded  an  extension  of  the  days  of 
celebration.  Thou  grantedst  it : they  flocked 
in : again  they  demanded  : again  thou  grantedst 
it,  which  things  being  often  repeated,  thou 
celebratedst  the  festivity  magnificently.”  Pro- 
bably for  seven  days. 

Of  other  churches  in  Constantinople,  Du 
Cange  (ib.  iv.  5)  relates  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles.  This  church,  after  its 
demolition,  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  dedi- 
cation is  described  as  celebrated  by  the  deposi- 
tion in  it  of  the  relics  of  Andrew,  Luke,  and 
I Timothy,  which  had  been  in  the  earlier  church, 
j Theophanes  says,  that  the  bishop  Mennas,  with  the 
| holy  relics,  sitting  in  the  royal  chariot,  gilt  and 
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studded  with  gems,  carrying  upon  his  knees  the  where  build  or  establish  a monastery,  or  house  of 
three  shrines  of  the  holy  apostles,  in  such  wise  prayer,  without  the  consent  of  the  local  bishop.” 
celebrated  the  dedication.'  Procopius  speaks  of  The  canons  of  Felix  IV.  and  Gregory  I.  (de  Consecr. 
the  same  particulars.  i distinct,  i.  c.  17)  are  referred  to  by  Gavanti 

The  last-named  writer  ( de  Aedif.  Justin.  I.  v.)  ( Thesaurus  Sacr.  Hit.  tom.  i.  p.  iv.  tit.  xvi.  p. 
mentions  the  sacred  buildings  at'  Ephesus,  Con-  529).  The  23rd  canon  of  an  Irish  Council  under 
stan tinople,  Jerusalem,  which  Justinian  dedi-  Patrick,  a.d.  450  (Bruns’s  Can.  ii.  303),  directs 
cated  (aveOriKe).  “that  a presbyter,  though  he  build  a church, 

YVe  gather  from  Bede  ( Eccl . Ilist.  i.  6)  that  shall  not  offer  the  oblation  in  it  before  he  brings 
while  Diocletian  was  persecuting  in  the  East,  j his  bishop  to  consecrate  it,  because  this  was 
Maximian  was  doing  the  same  in  the  West,  regular  and  decent.”  Of  Columbanus,  however, 
for  ten  years,  by  burning  the  churches,  &c.,  though  not  a bishop,  Walafrid  Strabo  writes 

and  that  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  {Mart.  ii.  13,  6),  “ He  ordered  water  to  be 

the  Britons  renewed  the  churches  which  had  brought,  blessed  it,  sprinkled  the  temple  with  it, 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  founded  and  and  while  they  went,  round  singing,  dedicated 
finished  basilicas  to  the  holy  martyrs  (ib.  i.  8).  | the  church.  Then  he  called  on  the  Name  of  the 
Later  on,  we  read  that  Gregory  instructed  J Lord,  anointed  the  altar,  placed  in  it  the  relics 

Augustine  and  his  companions  not  to  destroy  of  St.  Aurelia,  vested  it,  and  said  mass.  Ihe 

the°  idol  temples,  but  to  destroy  the  idols  in  1st  Council  of  Orange,  a.d.  441,  can.  10  (Bruns’s 
them,  and  then  to  prepare  holy  water,  and  , Canones,  ii.  123),  forbids  a bishop  to  consecrate  a 
sprinkle  it,  to  build  altars  and  deposit  relics,  and  church  out  of  his  own  diocese,  even  if  it  has  been 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  rendering  the  day  built  by  himself.  So  the  2nd  Council  of  Arles 
of  dedication  attractive  (ib.  i.  30) ; that  Augus-  (about  451),  can.  37.  The  3rd  Council  of  Or- 
tine  “consecrated  a church  in  the  name  of  the  leans,  a.d.  538,  can.  15  (Bruns’s  Can.  ii.  196), 
Saviour,  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ and  makes  the  same  provision  about  altars.  The 
Laurentius  “ consecrated  the  church  of  the  3rd  canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Saragossa,  A.D. 
blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  ” (ib.  i.  33)  ; that  ‘ 592  (Bruns’s  Can.  ii.  65),  enacts  that  “ if  Arian 
the  body  of  Augustine  (after  a very  early  cus-  ^ bishops,  who  are  converted,  shall  consecrate 
tom)  was  laid  near  this  church,  as  it  was  not  churches  before  they  have  received  the  bene- 
yet  dedicated,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dedicated  it  diction,  such  shall  be  consecrated  anew  by  a 
was  brought  in  and  laid  in  the  north  porch  (ib.  Catholic  bishop.”  The  Theodosian  Code  pre- 
ii.  3) ; that,  on  Chad’s  visit  to  Northumbria,  scribes  how  existing  buildings  should  be  claimed 
after  being  in  East  Anglia,  the  son  of  the  king  and  dedicated  for  the  service  of  the  Christian 
gave  him  land  to  build  a monastery  or  church  ; | religion  : “ conlocatione  venerandi  religionis 

to  purify  the  spot  he  craved  leave  to  spend  the  christianae  signi  expiari  praecipimus”  (lib.  xvi. 
forty  days  of  Lent  (except  the  Lord’s  day)  in  tit.  10).  The  same  rite  was  prescribed  by  Justi- 
prayer  and  fasting,  as  he  said  it  was  always  nian  at  the  beginning  of  any  erection  of  a church 
the  custom  he  had  learned,  first  to  consecrate  ( Novell . cxxxi.,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Antiq.  viii. 
the  locality  by  prayer  and  fasting  to  the  Lord.  9,  5).  See  more  instances  in  Augusti  ( Denkw . 
Then  he  built  a monastery,  and  set  it  on  foot  xi.  355).  Avitus,  bishop  of  V’ienne  in  the  6th 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Lindisfarnians,  century,  promises  his  brother  Apolliuaris  to  be 
with  whom  he  was  educated  (ib.  iii.  23);  that  present  at  the  consecration  of  a church,  and 
the  Abbot  Ceolfrid  sent  to  the  king  of  the  Piets,  commands  the  gifts  that  were  designed  for  the 
A.D.  710,  architects  to  build  for  him  a stone  poor  at  the  dedication  feast.  The  2nd  Council 
church  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  he  of  Nice,  A.D.  787,  can.  7,  orders  that  no  bishop 
having  promised  to  dedicate  it  in  honour  of  the  should  consecrate  any  church  or  altar,  on  pain 
blessed  chief  of  the  apostles  (ib.  v.  21).  Bede  of  deposition,  unless  relics  were  placed  under  it, 
tells  a story  of  Bishop  John  of  Beverley,  how,  j “ ut  qui  ecclesiasticas  traditiones  transgressus 
after  having  dedicated  a church  for  the  Earl  est.”  The  famous  Council  of  Cealchythe  (i.  e. 
Puch,  he  sent  to  his  countess,  who  was  bed-  Chelsea),  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Wil- 
ridden,  some  of  the  holy  water  which  he  had  fred,  a.d.  816,  can.  2,  decrees,  “ when  a church 
consecrated  for  the  dedication  of  the  church  by  is  built,  let  it  be  consecrated  by  a bishop  of  its 
one  of  the  brethren,  charging  him  to  give  her  own  diocese : let  the  water  be  blessed,  and 
some  to  taste,  and  that  he  should  wash  her  with  1 sprinkled  by  himself,  and  all  things  fulfilled 
the  same  water  wherever  he  learnt  her  pain  in  order,  according  to  the  service  book.  Then  let 
was  the  greatest.  The  woman  recovered  (ib.  v.  the  Eucharist,  which  is  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
4).  A detailed  account  is  given  of  the  consecra-  after  the  same  form,  be  deposited  with  the  other 
tion  of  the  church  of  Ripon  by  St.  Wilfred  relics  in  a chest,  and  kept  in  the  same  church. 
(a.d.  665)  in  his  life.  The  47th  chapter  of  And  if  he  cannot  bring  other  relics,  at  least  he 
the  Penitential  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  speaking  can  do  this  chief  thing,  because  it  is  the  Body 
of  a building  in  which  heathens  had  been  buried,  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  we 
but  now  proposed  for  a church,  adds  : “ If  it  charge  every  bishop  that  he  have  it  painted  on 
seems  fit  for  consecration,  let  the  bodies  be  the  wall  of  the  oratory,  or  on  a table,  as  also 
removed,  and  it  shall  be  sanctified,  if  not  con-  on  the  altars,  to  what  saints  both  of  them  are 
secrated  before.”  In  the  same  chapter  mention  dedicated.”  The  141st.  of  the  Excerpts  of  Arch- 
is  made  of  that  part  of  the  office  of  consecra-  j bishop  Egbert,  circ.  A.D.  750,  provides  when  a 
tion  in  which  it  is  said,  “ Locus  a Deo  iste  church  will  need  reconsecration.  The  Council  of 
factus  est.”  I Worms,  A.D.  868,  forbids  bishops  to  exact  any  fee 

2.  Canons  and  decrees  v:hich  relate  to  the  con - j or  present  for  the  consecration  of  a church,  and 
secration  of  churches. — The  4th  canon  of  the  , also  forbids  them  to  consecrate  any  church 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451  (Bruns’s  J except  there  be  a writing  under  the  hand  of  the 
Canonos,  i.  26),  provides  that  “no  one  shall  any-  j founder  confirming  the  foundation,  and  signifying 
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what  endowment  he  has  given  for  the  ministers 
and  for  the  lights. 

A decree  is  quoted  from  Gelasius,  A.D.  492  (cf. 
Socr.  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  8),  to  the  effect  that  no 
bishop  consecrate  a church  without  the  leave  of 
the  Apostolical  see.  Gregory  the  Great  wrote 
official  letters,  whence  we  may  gather  the  form 
in  which,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  he  was  accustomed 
to  issue  his  license  to  his  suffragans  for  dedication 
of  a church  or  chapel,  e.  g .,  that  “ they  take  good 
heed  that  no  dead  body  were  buried  in  the  place  ” 
( Epist . i.  52  ; v.  22  ; xii.  10)  ; “if  a bishop  con- 
secrated an  oratory  in  another  diocese,  what  he 
had  done  was  null  and  void  ” ( Epist.  xi.  2).  He 
would  not  have  a new  church  consecrated  unless 
it  were  endowed  with  sufficient  revenue  for  main- 
taining divine  service  and  the  clergy  (see  Corp. 
Jur.  Can.  i.  457-461).  Martene  allows  that 
Gelasius  and  Gregory  were  both  intending  to 
prescribe  for  Italy  alone. 

3.  Ritual  of  Consecration. — It  was  customary, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  deliver  sermons  at  the  time 
of  consecration.  There  is  one  extant  by  St. 
Ambrose,  preached  at  the  dedication  of  a church 
built  by  Vitalianus  and  Majanus,  A.D.  380;  the 
sermon  is  entitled  “ De  Dedicatione  Basilicae,” 
from  the  text  in  St.  Luke,  “ He  loveth  our 
nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a synagogue.” 
Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Bresse  in  Italy,  early  in 
the  5th  century,  has  left  sermons  “ Die  dedica- 
tionis  basilicae  sanctorum  quadraginta  marty- 
rum  ” (Max.  Bibl.  Pat  rum,  tom.  v. ; Migne’s 
Patrol,  xx.).  St.  Augustine’s  works  (tom.  v.) 
contain  sermons  of  the  same  class,  Serm.  256, 
de  tempore , al.  336-338,  and  in  App.  Serm.  229- 
231,  considered  to  be  those  of  Caesarius. 

Of  other  rites  and  ceremonies  we  find  occasional 
notices.  Thus  of  the  vigil  kept  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  dedication,  St.  Ambrose  writes  (Ep. 
22)  to  his  sister  Marcellina  and  Gregory  of 
Tours,  de  Gloria  Confessorum  ; of  the  translation 
and  deposition  of  relics,  we  read  in  the  same 
epistle  of  St.  Ambrose,  “ When  I wished  to 
dedicate  the  basilica,  they  began  to  interrupt  me 
as  it  were  with  one  mouth,  saying,  You  should 
dedicate  the  basilica,  as  in  the  case  of  a Roman 
one.  I answered,  I will  do  so,  if  I find  relics  of 
martyrs.-”  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Basil,  Epist.  49  (iii.  142),  by  St.  Paulinus, 
Epist.  ad  Severum  (Max.  Bibl.  Pair.  tom.  vi.  193, 
&c.),  by  St.  Greg.  M.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  See  in 
Martene.  The  relics  were  often  not  the  bodies 
themselves,  but  what  had  been  simply  in  contact 
with  them  [Brandeum].  The  custom  was  at 
first  peculiar  to  Rome,  and  was  then  extended 
and  made  obligatory  by  the  2nd  Nicene  Council. 
Ancient  forms,  given  by  Martene,  prescribe  that 
“ the  Body  of  the  Lord  be  deposited.”  On 
dedication,  Hooker  (E.  P.  v.  13)  and  Bingham 
(Antiq.  viii.  9,  8)  both  quote  St.  Augustine  (de 
C vit.  Dei , viii.  27 ; xxii.  10 ; contra  Faust,  xx. 
21 ; contra  Maxim,  i. ; de  Vera  Relig.  c.  55)  as 
showing  how,  and  with  what  interest  and  limi- 
tation, the  original  custom  of  dedicating  churches 
to  the  Lord  only  was  afterwards  extended  to 
their  dedication  under  the  name,  or  as  me- 
morials of  saints  and  martyrs,  or  by  the  title  of 
virtues,  especially  of  wisdom , as  was  the  case  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Augustine  in 
writing  against  Maximinus  grounds  an  argument 
for  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  this  dis- 
tinction : “ that  He  must  be  God,  because 


temples  were  built  and  dedicated  to  Him,  which 
it  would  be  sacrilege  to  do  to  any  other  creature.” 
The  custom  of  lighting  twelve  candles  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Pseudo-Augustine,  Serm.  338  (al.  3), 
in  Dedic.  Ecclesiae.  “ This  lesson  occurs  suitably, 
when  the  candelabra  are  blessed,  that  he  who 
works  is  as  a light  placed  on  a candlestick.”  The 
very  ancient  rite  of  inscribing  either  the  whole 
alphabets  both  Greek  and  Latin,  or  some  letters 
of  them,  or  one  alphabet,  is  spoken  of  by  Gregory 
in  his  Liber  Sacramentorum : “ Then  let  the 
bishop  begin  from  the  left-hand  corner  at  the 
east,  writing  on  the  pavement  with  his  pastoral 
staff  A.  B.  C.,  to  the  right  corner  of  the  west ; 
again  beginning  from  the  corner  at  the  east  he 
writes  A.  B.  C.  and  so  on  to  the  left  corner  of  the 
church.”  Gregory  says  that  some  bishops  added 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  inscription  was 
called  the  A.  B.  C.  darium.  See  more  on  the 
custom  in  Martene  (ii.  13,  who  gives  A.D.  980  as 
the  inferior  date  for  it),  and  in  Maskell,  Monum. 
Bit.  i.  173  n. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  from  the  few  and 
scattered  notices  in  primitive  writers,  to  con- 
struct the  probable  course  of  the  ritual  of  conse- 
cration in  early  times.  We  may  say  with 
Bingham,  “ that  the  manner  and  ceremony  of 
doing  this  was  not  always  exactly  one  and  the 
same,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  to  regard  the 
substance  of  the  thing,  which  was  the  separation 
of  any  building  from  common  use  to  a religious 
service.  Whatever  ceremony  this  was  performed 
with,  the  first  act  of  initiating  and  appropriating 
it  to  a divine  use  was  its  consecration ; and 
therefore,  in  allusion  to  this,  the  first  beginning 
of  anything  is  many  times  called  its  dedication. 
Whether  churches  had  any  other  ceremony 
besides  this  in  their  dedication  for  the  first  three 
ages  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  highly  probable 
they  might  have  a solemn  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  for  a sanctified  use  of  them  also,  over  and 
besides  the  usual  liturgy  of  the  Church,  because 
this  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  ” (Antiq.  viii. 
9,  1).  So  also  Lewis  (Historical  Essay ) remarks 
upon  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  use  of  this 
rite  in  its  particular  parts,  because  the  custom 
of  those  early  times  was  obscure,  yet  “ he  hopes 
to  shew  some  remains  of  the  footsteps  of  this 
ceremony”  (p.  29),  and  gathers  them  together 
(p.  105),  as  traced  in  the  several  instances  above 
given. 

Of  the  various  forms  printed  from  MSS.,  the 
Ordo  Romanus  for  the  building  and  consecration 
of  a church,  &c.,  said  to  be  of  the  8th  century,  is 
given  in  the  Max.  Bibl.  Patr.  (tom.  xiii.  p.  715, 
&c.).  Goar  (Euch.  Graecorum ) gives  the  custo- 
mary order  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a church, 
and  the  prayer  to  be  said  on  the  occasion,  which 
some  call  the  cross-fixing ; and  the  order  for 
fixing  the  cross  after  the  church  is  finished,  by 
the  patriarch,  under  which  head  there  are  certain 
prayers  attributed  to  Callixtus  on  the  dedication 
of  a temple,  and  a very  prolix  rd£ts  /cal  a/co- 
\ovdta  iirL  KadLepdxrei  vaov  (p.  606,  &c.,  and  p. 
846).  Martene  (Eccl.  Rit.  ii.  13,  p.  244  &c.)  has 
printed  eleven  forms,  of  which  the  oldest  are  (1) 
from  the  Book  of  Gellone  in  Italy  about  A.D.  800, 
(2)  from  the  pontifical  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  A.D.  750,  (3)  from  the  Anglican  pontifical 
in  the  monastery  of  Jumifeges,  a.d.  800,  (4)  from 
the  pontifical  of  St.  Dunstan  of  Canterbury,  (5) 
from  a codex  of  St.  Mary’s,  Rheims,  A.D.  900,  (6) 
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from  a pontifical  of  the  Church  of  Noyon,  a.d. 
900.  Maskell  prints  from  the  Sarum  Pontifical 
the  Ordo  “ De  Ecclesiae  dedicatione,  seu  consc- 
cratione  ” ( Monumen.  Pit.  i.  162-203),  and 

has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  pre- 
liminary dissertation,  pp.  cclxv.-cclxxv.  Daniel 
(Cod.  Liturg.  i.  355-384,)  prints  the  rite  “Ex 
Pont.ificali  Romano,”  with  notes  of  collation 
from  other  rituals.  He  holds  that  in  the  most 
ancient  times  it  was  not  the  mass  only  that  was 
sufficient  at  the  consecration  of  new  churches 
(which  Binterim  had  argued),  but  that  it  was  the 
mass  proper  for  dedication,  together  with  addi- 
tions of  certain  forms  of  benediction.  Both 
these  writers  allow  that  the  ritual  of  present  use 
scarcely  reaches  the  8th  century. 

4.  Anniversaries  of  consecrations  of  churches 
have  their  natural  origin  in  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  attended  by  our  Lord  (St. 
John  x.  22,  23)  in  conformity  with  1 Macc.  iv. 
56-59  ; St.  Gregory  Nazian.  ( Orat . 43,  els  ryv 
Kvpio.K^v  init.)  speaks  of  it  as  an  ancient  custom 
“ to  honour  churches  by  the  feasts  of  their 
dedication  ; and  that  not  for  once  only,  but  upon 
the  annual  return  of  the  day  of  their  consecra- 
tions, that  good  things  become  not  forgotten 
through  lapse  of  time.”  It  is  doubtful  who 
initiated  the  custom.  Some  make  it  date  from 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  on  Sept.  13  [Ana- 
stasis].  (See  Sozom.  H.  E.  i.  26  ; Niceph.  viii. 
50.)  Felix  IV.,  A.D.  526,  put  out  a decree  “ that 
the  solemnities  of  the  dedications  of  churches  are 
to  be  celebrated  every  year.”  Gregory  the 
Great  confirmed  the  practice,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  Augustine  in  Britain,  together  with  the 
custom  of  building  booths  round  the  church,  and 
bolding  common  festivities  (Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.  i. 
30).  The  memory  of  the  dedication  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  w.as  kept  up  every 
Dec.  22  (Du  Cange,  Coast.  Chr.  iii.  6).  Gavanti 
(ii.  250,  &c.),  de  Communi  Dedicationis  Ec- 
clesiae, has  rules  and  remarks  on  this  class  of 
festival  and  its  concurrence  with  others. 

The  Symbolism  of  the  rite  of  consecration  may 
be  said  to  appear  in  the  earliest  titles  given  to 
churches  (see  above),  and  in  the  essential  idea  of 
consecration  as  expressed  by  Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  12, 
13  ; Bingham,  Antiq.  viii.  9,  8 ; Lewis,  p.  98. 
Alcuin,  de  Coena  Domini , says,  “ Churches  are 
consecrated  that  the  coming  of  angels  into  them 
may  be  invited,  and  that  men  entering  into  them 
may  be  restrained  from  mean  thoughts.”  St. 
Thomas  Aquin.  ( Summa , part  iii.  Quaest.  85,* 
art.  3)  says,  “A  church  is  consecrated  because 
the  Church  is  the  spouse  of  Christ ; and  when  the 
octave  is  celebrated  for  denoting  the  glorious 
resurrection  of  the  Church  which  is  to  come.” 
Remigius  of  Auxerre,  in  the  10th  century,  has  a 
Treatise  on  the  mystical  signification  of  t he  whole 
rite.  Cf.  the  reference  to  this  and  other  writers 
in  Maskell  (Monum.  Pit.  i.  162,  3).  The  same 
subject  is  elaborately  drawn  out  by  Durandus, 
Rationale  Div.  Off.  ; St.  Bruno  Astensis,  Episc. 
Signiensium  (Max.  Bibl.  Pair.  xx.  1725),  of  the 
12th  century,  &c. 

5.  Consecration  of  Altars.  — Bingham  (Ant. 
viii.  9,  10)  says  that  the  consecration  of  altars 
seems  to  have  begun  first  of  all  in  the  6th 
century  ; he  quotes  the  Council  of  Agde,  a.d. 
506,  can.  14  (Bruns’s  Can.  ii.  145),  as  enacting 
that  “ altars  are  to  be  consecrated  not  only  by 


the  chrism,  but  with  the  sacerdotal  benediction, ” 
and  the  Council  of  Epone,  A.D.  517,  can.  26  (ib. 
ii.  170),  that  “ none  but  stone  altars  are  to  be 
consecrated  with  the  unction  of  the  chrism.” 
Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  6th  century,  in  his 
De  Gloria  Confcssorum , c.  xx.  (Migne,  Patrol.  71, 
p.  842),  describes  the  dedication  of  an  oratory  at 
Tours,  a very  beautiful  cell,  heretofore  used  as  a 
salt  cellar : “ The  altar  was  placed  in  its  future 
position ; the  night  was  spent  in  vigil  at  the 
basilica ; in  the  morning  they  went  to  the  cell 
and  consecrated  the  altar,  then  returned  to  the 
basilica,  and  thence  took  the  relics.  There  were 
present  a very  large  choir  of  priests  and  deacons, 
and  a distinguished  body  of  honourable  citizens, 
with  a large  assembly  of  people.  On  arrival  at 
the  door  a miracle  of  splendour  took  place,” 
which  Gregory  describes. 

Literature. — Besides  the  several  works  and 
special  treatises  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  reference  may  be  made  to  Cardinal  Bona, 
de  Peb.  Liturg.  i.  19,  20  (Antwerp  1677,  4to); 
Fabricius  (John),  de  Templis  Christianorum 
(Helmstadii  1704,  fol.);  Augusti’s  List  of  the 
Literature  of  Holy  Places  (xi.  317),  Schmid, 
iAturgik , Kultus  der  Christ- Katholische  Kirche 
(vol.  iii.),  Liber  diurnus  Pontif.  Pom.  (Migne’s 
Patrol,  vol.  105),  cap.  v.  p.  89,  &c.,  “ Index 
Generalis  Materiarum  ” in  Max.  Bibl.  Patrum 
(tom.  i.)  under  the  head  “ Ecclesia,  16,  Do 
Materiali  Ecclesia,  seu  Templo,  ejusque  dedi- 
catione,” where  some  dedication  sermons  and 
mystical  expositions  and  vindications  of  the  rite 
of  consecration  may  be  found  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries.  [H.  B y.] 

6.  Summary. — It  will  be  seen  in  the  instances 
given  above  that  there  are  two  distinct 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  consecration  of 
churches.  In  the  early  ages,  certainly  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Constantine,  a church  was  inaugu- 
rated by  solemn  ceremonial,  and  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  with  prayer.  Then,  as  churches 
built  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs  came  to  be 
regarded  as  endowed  with  peculiar  sanctity,  the 
possession  of  the  relics  of  some  saint  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  sacred- 
ness of  the  building,  and  the  deposition  of  such 
relics  in  or  below  the  altar  henceforward  formed 
the  central  portion  of  the  consecration-rite.  All 
the  essentials  of  such  a rite  are  found  in  the 
description  of  the  consecration  of  an  oratory, 
quoted  above  from  Gregory  of  Tours.  [Compare 
Altar.] 

To  the  second  phase  belong  all  the  ancient 
rituals  of  consecration  now  extant,  whether  in 
East  or  West.  We  may  take,  as  a summary  of 
the  rites  above  referred  to,  the  service  for  the 
consecration  of  churches  given  in  Egbert’s 
Pontifical  (pp.  26-58,  ed.  Surtees  Soc.),  whic’.i 
differs  in  no  essential  point  from  that  of  the 
Gregorian  sacramentary. 

The  relics  were  to  be  watched  the  night  before 
in  some  church  already  consecrated.  In  the 
morning  the  bishop  and  clergy  came  in  procession 
to  the  church  to  be  consecrated ; candles  are 
lighted,  the  clerks  in  procession  pass  round  the 
church  outside.  The  door  of  the  church  is 
opened  with  appropriate  chants  and  ceremony. 
Prayer  is  said  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  and 
the  procession,  with  litany,  solemnly  approaches 
the  altar  with  prostration.  Then  follows  the 
A.  B.  C.  darium  (see  above).  Holy  water  is 
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blessed  and  sprinkled  about  the  church  and  the 
altar ; the  altar  is  censed  and  anointed  with  oil 
and  chrism ; the  slab  is  to  be  laid  on  the  altar, 
the  linen  coverings,  the  fittings  (ornamenta)  of 
the  church,  and  the  vessels  to  be  used  in  divine 
service  are  blessed.  Then  the  relics  are  brought 
in  solemn  procession  from  the  place  where  they 
had  been  deposited.  When  they  come  before  the 
altar  a curtain  is  drawn  between  the  clerks  and 
the  people;  the  bishop  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  chrism  inside  the  confessio  or  cavity 
where  the  relics  are  to  be  placed,  and  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  altar.  After  the  relics  have  been 
placed  in  the  confessio,  the  slab  is  laid  on  the 
top  and  fixed  with  mortar.  The  bishop  says  a 
prayer.  The  altar  is  then  covered  and  decked, 
and  the  paten  and  chalice  are  blessed. 

The  clerks  then  enter  the  vestry  and  put  on 
other  vestments.  Meantime  the  church  is  made 
ready,  and  the  bishop  and  clergy  on  their  return 
say  the  mass  In  Dedicatione  Ecclesiae. 

Forms  are  also  given  in  the  Pontifical  (p.  57) 
for  the  “ Reconciliation  ” of  an  altar  or  holy 
place  where  blood  has  been  shed  or  homicide 
perpetrated. 

For  other  ceremonies  of  dedication  see  Font, 
Cemetery. 

7.  Inscriptions. — Bianchini  on  the  Liber  Pontif. 
(s.  35,  i.  p.  74,  ed.  Migne)  quotes  the  following 
inscription  as  proving  the  consecration  of  a 
church  at  Rome  in  the  4th  century  by  Damasus 
or  Damasius : — 

T . I . X . N . EGO  DAMASI 
VS  VRB  ROME  EPS  AN 
C DOMV  COSECRAVI 
. . . N.R.Q.S.M.S.S.PA.S.PE. 

i.e.  Titulus  in  Christi  nomine.  Ego  Damasius 
urbis  Romae  Episcopus  hanc  domum  consecravi. 
The  interpretation  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  inscription  is  doubtful,  but  S . PA  . S . PE  . 
seem  to  designate  Sanctus . Paulus , Sanctus 
Petrus.  On  the  reverse  of  the  stone  is  engraved, 

[Hie  rcJQVIESCIT  CAPVT 
SCI  CRESCENTINI  M. 

ET  RELIQIE  S.SVPANT. 

The  Abbe  Martigny  ( [Dictionnaire , p.  227)  has 
acutely  remarked,  that  the  epithet  sanctus  is 
not  known  to  be  used  in  this  way  so  early  as 
the  4th  century,  and  that  the  inscription  is 
probably  of  a later  date  than  the  time  of  Pope 
Damasus.  There  is,  in  fact,  probably  no  inscrip- 
tion testifying  to  the  consecration  of  a church 
of  so  early  a date  as  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose, 
when  we  know  that  a dedication-rite  similar 
in  essentials  to  that  of  later  times  was  coming 
into  use.  [C.] 

8.  Effect  of  Consecration. — Churches  and  their 
sites,  once  consecrated,  were  to  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  offices  of  religion.  Eating 
and  drinking  in  them  was  forbidden  after  the 
love-feasts  had  been  abolished : and  wearing 
arms  in  them  was  never  allowed.  In  virtue 
of  the  2nd  of  these  rules  they  speedily  became 
asylums  or  places  of  refuge  for  all  threatened 
with  violence  : still  they  could  only  be  used  as 
such  for  a limited  duration  in  virtue  of  the  first. 
“ Pateant  summi  Dei  templa  timentibus,”  said 
one  law  in  the  Theodosian  code,  not  merely  con- 
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firming  this  privilege,  but  extending  it  to  the 
various  surroundings  of  a church  where  meals 
might  he  taken  and  sleeping  quarters  esta-^ 
blished  for  any  length  of  time ; by  another  law, 
however,  it  was  modified,  by  excluding  public 
debtors,  slaves,  and  Jews,  from  benefiting  by  it 
in  future  (lib.  ix.  tit.  49) ; and  Justinian  after- 
wards excluded  malefactors  (Novel.  17).  Some 
interesting  remarks  on  these  constitutions  may 
be  read  in  a letter  of  Alcuin  (Ep.  clvii.  ed. 
Migne)  to  his  two  disciples,  Candidus  and  Na- 
thanael : modified  indeed  by  the  important  let- 
ter of  Charlemagne  which  follows  it ; and  in 
accordance  with  which  the  rights  of  sanctuary 
are  upheld  in  the  Frank  capitularies  of  the  8th 
century. 

Property  given  to  the  Church  might  never  be 
alienated  from  it,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances defined  by  the  canons  : much  more  there- 
fore buildings  that  had  been  solemnly  conse- 
crated. The  canons  forbidding  alienation  are 
numerous  from  the  15th  Ancyran,  a.d.  315 
downwards;  and  the  31st  and  three  following, 
with  the  65th  Apostolical,  may  be  still  earlier. 
Justinian  has  numerous  regulations  to  the  same 
effect  in  his  Code  (lib.  ii.  tit.  2)  and  7th  Novel. 
In  all  these  church  property  seems  to  be  consi- 
dered inalienable,  rather  as  being  in  trust  for 
others  than  upon  higher  grounds  : at  all  events, 
none  of  them  actually  discuss  consecrated  sites 
and  buildings  as  such.  Charlemagne  was  more 
explicit  in  one  of  his  capitularies  (a.d.  802,  c.  34, 
ed.  Migne)  : “ Ut  loca  quae  semel  Deo  dedicata 
sunt  ut  monasteria  sint,  maneant  perpetuo  mo- 
nasteria,  nec  possint  ultra  fieri  saecularia  habi- 
tacula.”  This  was  generalized  subsequently,  till 
it  appeared  as  a maxim  in  the  “ Regulae  Juris,” 
appended  to  the  6th  book  of  the  Decretals,  in 
these  words  : “ Semel  Deo  dicatum  non  est  ad 
usus  humanos  ulterius  transferendum  ” (No.  51). 
Even  the  wood  and  stones  used  in  building  a 
church  were  considered  to  have  shared  its  con- 
secration, and  could  not  afterwards  be  removed 
to  subserve  structures  purely  secular,  though 
they  might  be  burnt.  Events  in  this  respect 
have  long  since  proved  stronger  than  the  De- 
cretals^ and  there  are  some  remarkable  words  on 
record  of  Jehovah  Himself  in  taking  possession 
of  the  first  building  ever  dedicated  to  His  service, 
shewing  that  His  acceptance  of  it  was  condi- 
tional, and  might  not,  under  circumstances  which 
actually  took  place,  be  permanent : “ Now  have 
I chosen  and  sanctified  this  house,  that  my  name 
may  be  there  for  ever.  . . . But  if  ye  turn  away 
and  forsake  my  statutes  and  my  commandments 
which  I have  set  before  you  . . . this  house  which 
I have  sanctified  for  my  name  will  I cast  out  of 
my  sight,  and  will  make  it  to  be  a proverb  and 
a by-word  among  all  nations”  (2  Chron.  vii.  19, 
20).  Canonists  have  forgotten  these  words  alto- 
gether in  estimating  the  “ effects  of  consecration.” 
Comp,  particularly  Lequeux’s  Manual,  Tract,  de 
Rebus  Sacris , 1.  xci.  and  cxxvi.-xxxix.  A larger 
work  is  Gibert’s  Corp.  Jur.  Canon,  vol.  ii.  Tract, 
de  Eccl.  tit.  xv.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

CONSECRATION  (Eucharistic).  (Come- 
cratio , Sanctificatio,  acpiepaxris,  ayiaa/x6sf  For 
the  distinction  between  consecration  and  bene- 
diction, see  Benediction.  The  general  con- 
sideration of  the  doctrine  of  Eucharistic  consecra- 
tion belongs  to  theology,  and  the  question  is 
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considered  here  only  in  its  relation  to  the 
liturgy. 

1.  The  principal  formulae  of  consecration  are 
given  under  Canon  of  the  Liturgy.  It  will 
be  seen  in  that  article  that  the  most  noteworthy 
difference  between  the  forms  of  consecration  used 
in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches  respec- 
tively consists  in  this,  that  in  the  Eastern  Church 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  invoked,  after  the  recitation 
of  the  words  of  institution,  to  descend  upon  the 
elements,  and  make  them  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  [Epiclesis];  and  this  invocation  is 
commonly  thought  to  imply,  that  consecration 
would  be  imperfect  without  it.  This  seems  also 
to  be  distinctly  implied  in  the  weli-known  pass- 
age of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ( Catech . Mgstag.  v. 
c.  7),  which  speaks  of  the  hallowing  and  changing  ( 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [Canon  of  the 
Liturgy,  p.  269].  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Western  churches,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  this  part  of  the  liturgy  is  generally 
wanting,  and  the  whole  consecrating  virtue  is 
attributed  by  Western  ritualists  to  the  recitation 
of  the  words  of  institution,  accompanied  by  the 
fitting  gestures.  In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  how- 
ever, the  variable  prayer  which  follows  the 
Secreta  frequently  contains  an  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  elements ; and  such  an 
invocation  is  almost  certainly  an  ancient  rite 
which  the  Latin  Church  has  lost,  not  an  innova- 
tion of  the  Orientals.  Ample  information  on  the 
points  of  difference  in  this  respect  between  East 
and  West  may  be  found  in  Bona  (de  Reb.  Lit. 
ii.  c.  13,  §§  4-,  5),  Renaudot  (Lit.  Orient,  i.  196), 
Touttee  (note  on  Cyril,  Cat.  Mjst.  v.  7),  Le 
Brun  ( Cerem . de  la  Messe , tom.  iii.),  and  Neale 
(Eastern  Ch.  Introd.  pp.  492  ff.). 

2.  In  the  Or  do  Romanus  III.  c.  16,  the  fol- 
lowing rubrical  directions  are  given.  “After 
the  Pope  has  communicated  of  the  cup,  which 
is  held  by  the  archdeacon,  the  latter  pours  a 
portion  of  the  remaining  wine  into  the  larger 
chalice  from  which  the  people  is  to  communicate  ; 
for  wine  not  consecrated  but  mingled  with  the 
Lord’s  Blood  is  completely  sanctified  (sancti- 
ficatur  per  omnem  modum).”  The  reason  of 
this  custom  probably  was  that  in  a very  large 
congregation  it  was  difficult  to  consecrate  exactly 
the  quantity  of  wine  required.  A small  quantity 
was  therefore  consecrated  in  the  first  instance, 
and  amplified  according  to  the  number  of  com- 
municants by  pouring  in  fresh  wine.  The  whole 
of  the  wine  in  the  cup  was  held  to  be  completely 
consecrated  by  mingling  with  that  which  had 
been  originally  consecrated.  The  same  practice 
is  enjoined  in  the  Ccremoniale  of  St.  Benignus 
at  Dijon,  in  the  Cistercian  Statutes,  in  the 
Statutes  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris, 
and  in  Lyndwood’s  Constitut.  Provinc.  See  Ma- 
billon  (Comm.  Praevius  in  Ord.  Rom.  pp.  lxii. 
xcii.). 

3.  The  placing  a particle  of  the  consecrated 
bread  in  the  chalice  is  sometimes  called  “ con- 
secration.” In  the  Missa  Illyrici  (Bona,  de  Reh. 
Lit.  p.  553)  the  petition  occurs,  “ Fiat  commistio 
et  consecratio  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N.  I.  C. 
omnibus  accipientibus  nobis  in  vitam  aeternam  ; ” 
and  the  17th  canon  of  the  1st  Council  of  Orange 
directs,  “ Cum  capsa  et  calix  offerendus  est,  et 
admixtione  eucharistiae  consecrandus.”  Com- 
pare Commistio. 

4.  On  certain  days  it  is  an  ancient  custom  not 
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to  consecrate  the  sacred  elements.  See  Prae- 
SANCTIFIED,  LlTURGY  OF.  [C.] 

CONSECRATION  OF  BISHOPS  [Bishop  : 
Ordination.] 

CONSENT  TO  MARRIAGE.  The  mar- 
riage-law of  all  countries  turns  upon  one  or 
other  of  two  principles.  Either  marriage  is 
viewed  as  a union  between  persons,  or  as  the 
disposal  of  a property.  In  the  former  case, 
the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves  is  the  main 
element  in  it ; in  the  latter,  that  of  some  other 
person  or  persons.  Still,  in  legislations  founded 
upon  the  former  principle,  the  element  of  consent 
by  others  comes  in  as  a salutary  check  upon  rash 
self-disposal  by  the  young ; in  those  founded 
j upon  the  latter,  the  recognition  of  a right  of 
self-sale  in  the  adult  may  equally  check  the  too 
authoritative  interference  of  others. 

The  Jewish  law  is  in  its  inception  essentially 
personal.  Christ  needed  but  to  refer  to  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  full  spirituality  of  the  marriage 
relation  (Matt.  xix.  4;  Mark  x.  6).  In  Genesis, 
the  woman  is  at  once  brought  before  us  as  the 
one  “ helpmeet  ” for  the  man.  At  the  outset  of 
the  Adamic  history,  there  is  no  question  of 
selling  or  buying,  no  exercise  of  any  third  will 
between  the  two.  God  simply  brings  the  woman 
to  the  man,  who  at  once  recognises  her  as  bone 
of  his  bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  (c.  ii.  vv.  20, 
22,  23).  As  the  history  proceeds,  however, 
other  elements  develope  themselves.  Slavery 
makes  its  appearance,  and  the  slave-owner  is 
exhibited  as  giving  the  slave  in  marriage  (Gen. 
xvi.  3 ; xxx.  4). 

Throughout  the  patriarchal  history  fGen.  xxiv., 
xxix.,  xxxiv. ; Ex.  ii.  21),  under  the  Law  (Ex. 
xxi.  4,  7,  8;  xxii.  17  ; Deut.  xxii.  16),  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Josh.  xv.  16,  17  ; Judg.  i. 
12  ; xv.  1,  2 ; xxi.  1,  7,  8 ; Ruth  iv.  10),  under 
the  Monarchy  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25  ; xviii.  19,  21,  27  ; 
2 Sam.  xiii.  13 ; 1 Kings  ii.  17),  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (Nehem.  xiii.  25),  in  our  Lord’s  time  (Matt, 
xxiv.  38  ; Luke  xvii.  27),  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
(1  Cor.  vii.  38),  the  right  of  the  father  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  of  the  king  to  give  one 
who  was  under  his  control,  is  either  assumed  or 
asserted. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Selden’s  treatise  de  Vxore  Ebraica,  and  as  has 
been  stated  above  under  the  head  Betrothal, 
that  among  the  Jews  the  power  of  self-disposal 
in  marriage  was  singularly  wide  for  either  sex, 
the  man  being  held  of  full  age,  and  capable  of 
man'ying  at  his  will  in  the  last  day  of  his  15th 
year,  the  woman  in  the  second  half  of  her  12th, 
whilst  if  betrothed  under  that  age  by  their 
fathers,  girls  could  repudiate  the  engagement 
at  ten.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  forms  used  in 
Jewish  practice  belong  to  the  material,  and  not 
to  the  spiritual  view  of  marriage.  The  pro- 
minence given  to  the  Arrha  or  earnest  [see 
Arrha],  and  the  necessity  for  its  being  given  to 
the  woman  herself  either  in  money  or  money’s 
worth,  shew  clearly  that  the  grand  spirituality 
of  marriage,  as  exhibited  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis,  had  been  lost  sight  of,  that  it  had  come 
to  be  viewed  essentially  as  an  act  of  wife-buying  , 
and  yet  the  fact  that  the  woman,  from  earliest 
puberty,  was  reckoned  as  having  the  sole  right 
of  self-sale,  preserved  an  amount  of  freedom  in 
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the  contract  which  would  otherwise  seem  to 
belong  only  to  that  view  of  it  which  the  prac- 
tice contradicts. 

The  Roman  law  exhibits  to  us  a precisely 
opposite  development ; it  starts  from  the  ma- 
terial view  to  grow  more  and  more  into  the 
spiritual  one.  Originally  the  father’s  potestas, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  absolute  owner- 
ship, overshadows  all  the  domestic  relations, 
extending  equally  to  the  wife  and  to  the  children 
of  both  sexes^  Eventually,  so  far  as  marriage  is 
concerned,  the  potestas  resolves  itself  simply 
into  a right  of  consent.'  And  consent  is  made 
the  very  essence  of  marriage.  “ Nuptias  non 
concubitus,  sed  consensus  facit,”  are  the  words 
of  Ulpian  ( Dig . bk.  1.  t.  xvii.  1.  30).  The  vali- 
dity of  marriages  contracted  by  mere  consent 
was  admitted  in  a constitution  of  Theodosius 
and  Yalentinian,  A.D.  449,  ( Code , bk.  v.  t.  xvii. 
1.  8). 

This  consent,  moreover,  must  be  at  once  that 
of  the  parties  themselves,  and  of  those  in  whose 
potestas  they  are  (Paulus,  Dig.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii. 
1.  2).  As  to  slaves,  indeed,  unlike  the  Jewish 
law,  the  Roman  law  never  recognised  such 
a thing  as  their  marriage,  and  the  unions  be- 
tween men  and  women  slaves,  which  might  be 
permitted  and  even  respected  by  their  masters, 
were  of  no  more  legal  value  than  the  coupling 
of  domestic  animals,  although,  as  may  be  seen 
hereafter,  they  might  be  recognised  by  the  supe- 
rior morality  of  the  church.  Where,  indeed,  a 
master  gave  away,  or  allowed  another  to  give 
away,  his  slave  girl  in  marriage  to  a freeman, 
or  constituted  a dos  upon  her,  Justinian  ruled 
(as  will  be  further  shewn  hereafter  under  the 
head  Contract)  that  this  should  amount  to 
an  enfranchisement  (Code,  bk.  vii.  t.  vi.  1.  9 ; 
22nd  Nov.  c.  11).  But  this  of  itself  shows 
that  marriage  and  slavery  were  held  to  be 
incompatible. 

The  principle  of  the  freedom  of  marriage,  and 
of  its  resting  mainly  on  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  stands  generally  recognised  in  Justi- 
nian’s Code,  and  is  indeed  further  carried  out 
in  it.  “ None,”  says  a constitution  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximin,  “ can  be  compelled  either  to 
marry,  or  to  be  reconciled  after  divorce  ” (Code, 
bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  14;  and  see  1.  12,  as  to  the  filius 
familias). 

On  the  other  hand,  several  enactments  of 
Justinian’s  Code  shew  that  the  law  looked  rather 
upon  marriage,  from  the  woman’s  point  of  view, 
as  the  choice  of  a husband  for  "her,  and  there- 
fore held  that  in  the  determination  of  that 
choice,  the  counsel  or  even  the  judgment  of 
third  persons  might  be  called  in  (Code,  bk.  v. 
t.  iv.  1.  1,  20). 

The  influx  of  the  barbarian  nations  into  the 
empire  may  be  said  to  have  in  great  measure 
restored,  under  other  names,  those  stricter  Aflews 
of  paternal  authority  which  had  belonged  to 
Rome’s  earlier  ages,  at  least  as  respects  women. 
In  the  Edict  of  Theodoric  we  find  a provision 
that  “ a father  shall  not  be  compelled  against 
his  will  to  give  his  family  in  marriage  to  any  ” 
(c.  93).  In  the  Lombard  laws  the  mundium 
recalls  the  Roman  potestas,  but  under  a purely 
pecuniary  form,  and  instead  of  being  confined 
to  the  ascending  line,  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  nearest  male  relation.  Thus  by  a law  of 
Rotharis  (638  or  643),  if' after  two  years’  be- 


trothal the  man  does  not  claim  his  bride,  “ the 
father  or  brother  or  he  who  has  her  mundium  ” 
| may  prosecute  the  surety  till  he  pays  her  meta 
or  jointure,  after  which  “ they  may  give  her  to 
another  husband,  being  a freeman”  (c.  178), 
A widow  indeed  has  power,  if  she  choose,  to  go 
1 to  another  husband,  being  a freeman  (c.  182). 

! And  the  woman’s  consent,  whether  girl  or 
widow,  has  always  great  weight  in  the  eves  of 
the  law.  Thus  it  takes  account  of  the  cases  of  a 
man  marrying  a girl  or  widow  betrothed  to 
another,  “yet  with  her  consent”  (c.  190),  and 
in  like  manner  of  his  ravishing  either  with  her 
consent — the  term  apparently  meaning  here, 
carrying  away  without  marriage  (c.  191). 
Where  indeed  a slave  married  a freewoman 
with  her  consent,  her  parents  might  kill  her, 
or  sell  her  out  of  the  province  (c.  222).  The 
laws  of  Luitprand,  A.D.  717,  enact  penalties 
i against  those  who  betroth  to  themselves,  or 
marry,  girls  under  twelve,  but  a father  or 
brother  may  give  or  betroth  his  daughter  or 
sister  at  any  age  (bk.  ii.  c.  6).  And  it  seems 
to  be  admitted  that  a girl  of  twelv e may  “ go 
to  a husband  ” without  the  will  of  her  parents 
(bk.  vi.  c.  61,  and  see  c.  66;  A.D.  724).  The 
mundium,  it  may  be  observed,  appears  also  in 
1 the  law  of  the  Allamans,  latter  half  of  8th 
century. 

I Under  the  law  of  the  Saxons,  a man  who 
wished  to  marry  had  to  give  300  solidi  to  the 
girl’s  parents  (t.  iv.  1),  but  if  he  did  so  against 
the  parent’s  will,  she  consenting,  twice  that 
amount  (1.  2).  If  he  wished  to  marry  a widow, 
he  must  oiler  the  price  of  her  purchase  to  her 
guardian  (apparently  a Latinized  expression  for 
the  mundoald,  or  mundxald,  holder  of  the  mun- 
dium), her  relatives  consenting  thereto  (t.  vii. 
1.  3).  If  her  guardian  refused  the  money,  he 
must  turn  to  her  next  of  kin,  and  by  their 
consent  he  might  have  her,  but  he  must  have 
300  solidi  ready  to  give  to  the  guardian  (1.  4). 
Here  a power  of  consent  in  the  kinsmen 
generally,  over  and  above  the  specific  powers  of 
the  holder  of  the  mundium,  is  clearly  admitted. 

The  Burgundian  law  (originally  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century)  recognizes  also  some 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  woman,  especially  if  a 
widow.  Where  a girl  of  her  own  accord  has 
sought  a man,  he  has  to  pay  only  three  times 
the  “ price  of  marriage  ” (nuptiale  pretium) 
instead  of  six  times,  which  he  would  have  to 
pay  if  he  had  carried  her  off  against  her  will 
(t.  xii.  cc.  1,  3 ; see  also  t.  cxc.).  A widow 
wishing  to  remarry  within  the  year  of  her 
husband’s  death,  is  said  to  have  “free  power” 
to  do  so  (t.  xlii.  c.  2 ; law  of  A.D.  517).  But  in 
a later  law,  a power  of  consent  in  parents  seems 
to  be  indicated  (t.  lii.). 

The  Yisigothic  law,  which  has  always  been 
held  to  bear  peculiar  marks  of  clerical  inspiration, 
is  especially  restrictive  of  the  woman’s  self  dis- 
posal. A law  of  Receswind,  allowing  for  the 
first  time  intermarriage  between  Goths  and 
Romans,  enacts  that  a freeman  may  marry  a 
freewoman  with  the  solemn  consent  of  the 
ascendants  (“  prosapiae  ”),  and  the  permission  of 
the  court  (bk.  iii.  t.  i.  c.  1).  If  a man  has 
betrothed  to  himself  a girl  “with  the  will  of 
her  father  or  the  other  near  relatives  to  whom 
by  law  this  power  is  given,”  the  girl  may  not 
marry  another  against  the  will  of  her  rela- 
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tires,  but  both  she  and  her  husband  shall  be  ' 
handed  over  to  the  power  of  the  inan  who  had 
betrothed  her  “ with  the  will  of  her  relatives.”  , 
The  same  course  is  to  be  followed  if  the  father 
has  settled  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  and 
agreed  upon  the  price ; and  if  the  father  dies 
before  the  marriage,  the  girl  is  to  be  given  to 
him  to  whom  she  has  been  promised  by  her  , 
father  “ or  her  mother  ” (t.  2),  the  last  words 
implying  seemingly  a power  of  consent  through- 
out in  the  mother. 

The  consent  of  the  parties  is  not,  however,  1 
altogether  overlooked,  especially  after  betrothal, 
when  neither  can  change  his  or  her  will  if  the 
other  will  not  consent  (c.  3 ; law  of  Chindas- 
winth).  Where  girls  of  full  age  are  betrothed 
to  male  infants,  if  either  party  appears  to  object, 
the  betrothal  cannot  stand  good.  Two  years  (as 
in  the  Roman  law)  is  the  period  beyond  which 
the  fulfilment  of  the  betrothal  contract  cannot 
be  enforced,  unless  by  the  honest  and  proper 
consent  of  parents  or  relatives,  or  of  the  be- 
trothed if  of  full  age  (c.  4).  And  a girl’s 
actual  marriage  without  her  parents’  consent 
holds  good,  though  she  forfeits  her  share  in  their 
succession  (t.  ii.  c.  8 ; and  see  also  t.  iv.  c.  7). 
And  the  law  admits  that  a woman  may  be  in  a 
position  to  dispose  of  herself — in  suo  arbitrio 
(t.  iv.  c.  2). 

The  Salic  law  hardly  shows  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  early  Frankish  view  as  to  consent  j 
to  marriage.  Towards  the  latter  half  of  the 
6th  century,  however,  a general  constitution  of 
King  Clothar,  recorded  by  Labbe  and  Mansi, 
apparently  as  possessing  ecclesiastical  authority 
( Councils , vol.  ix.  p.  761)  enacts  that  “none  by 
our  authority  shall  presume  to  seek  in  marriage 
a widow  or  a girl  without  their  own  will.” 
Two  centuries  later  the  Capitulary  of  Compibgne 
(A.D.  757)  enacts  in  a particular  case  that  “ if  any 
man  have  given  his  step-daughter,  being  a Frank, 
against  her  will  and  that  of  her  mother  and 
relatives  .o  a freeman,  slave,  or  cleric,  and  she 
will  not  have  him  and  leaves  him,  her  relatives 
have  power  to  give  her  another  husband  ” (c.  4). 
The  implication  contained  in  the  above  text,  that 
marriage  of  a freewoinan  with  a slave  might  by 
the  woman’s  own  consent  hold  good,  will  be 
remarked. 

Substantially,  with  an  exception  to  be  pre- 
sently noticed,  the  Church  did  little  else  than 
follow  the  municipal  law  on  the  subject  of  con- 
sent, eventually  adopting  the  Roman  civil  law  as 
the  basis  of  her  own.  If  we  except  a canon  of 
doubtful  authority,  to  be  found  in  Gratian  (12th 
century),  attributed  either  to  the  4th  or  5th 
Council  of  Arles  (a.d.  524  or  554),  and  enacting 
that  widows,  before  professing  continence,  may 
marry  whom  they  will, — that  virgins  may  do  the 
same, — and  that  none  should  be  forced  to  accept 
a husband  without  the  will  of  their  parents, — 
the  earliest  Church  enactments  seem  to  belong 
to  our  own  British  Isles.  An  Irish  synod  of  un- 
certain date,  presided  over  by  St.  Patrick,  speaks 
thus  : “ What  the  father  wills,  that  let  the  girl 
do,  for  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man.  But 
the  will  of  the  girl  is  to  be  inquired  of  the 
father  ” (c.  27).  In  the  so-called  Excerpta  of 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  8th  century, 
it  is  written  : “ Parents  ought  to  give  women  to  J 
be  united  to  men  in  marriage,  unless  the  woman 
absolutely  refuse,  in  which  case  she  may  enter  a ' 


convent”  (bk.  ii.  c.  20);  not  a very  wide  stretch 
of  female  freedom.  Further  on,  a singular  provi- 
sion allows  the  husband  whose  wife  has  deserted 
him,  and  refused  for  five  years  to  make  peace 
with  him,  to  marry  another  woman,  “ with  the 
bishop’s  consent  ” (c.  26). 

The  Council  of  Friuli  (a.d.  791)  forbad  the 
marriage  of  infants,  requiring  parity  of  age  and 
mutual  consent.  The  Carloviugian  capitularies, 
which  have  a sort  of  mixed  clerical  and  civil 
authority,  enact  amongst  other  things  that  none 
shall  marry  a widow  “ without  the  consent  of 
her  priest  ” (bk.  vi.  1.  408);  a provision  which 
recalls  one  already  noticed  from  the  Visigothic 
law,  that  marriage  shall  not  be  lawful  unless 
the  wife  be  sought  for  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
appear  to  have  power  over  the  woman,  and  under 
whose  protection  she  is  (bk.  vii.  1.  463) ; an  enact- 
ment which  is  either  the  original  or  a slightly 
varied  replica  of  a supposed  letter  by  Pope  Eva- 
ristus  (a.d.  112-21),  the  spuriousness  of  which 
has  been  shown  under  the  head  Benediction. 
It  is  however  also  enacted  that  women  are  not 
to  be  compelled  to  marry,  under  penalty  of  treble 
ban,  and  public  penance ; or,  in  default  of  means, 
of  prison  or  banishment  (1.  470).  Lastly,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  edict  of  Charlemagne  in 
814  required  inquiry  to  be  made,  amongst  other 
things,  as  to  men  who  had  wives  “ against  the 
will  of  their  parents.” 

On  one  point,  indeed,  we  may  trace  from  an 
early  period  a marked  divergence  between  the 
practice  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  law.  On 
the  subject  of  slave-marriages,  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
law,  not  of  the  Roman.  Not  only  are  slave- 
marriages  recognized,  but  it  is  treated  as  an 
offence  in  a Christian  master  if  he  does  not 
“ give  ” a wife  to  his  man-slave  (bk.  viii.  c.  32  ; 
compare  Exod.  xxi.  4).  Again,  in  a work  which 
perhaps  does  not  greatly  differ  in  date  from  the 
later  portions  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
St.  Basil’s  first  Canonical  Epistle,  addressed  to 
Ampnilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  the  writer, 
treating  evidently  of  slave-marriages,  says:  “A 
woman  who  has  given  herself  to  a man  against 
her  master’s  will  has  commuted  adultery  ” (c.  40). 
And  again  more  generally : “ Marriages  without 
j the  will  of  those  who  have  authority  (&vev  twv 
KparoivTov)  are  adulteries  ; and  therefore  during 
the  life  of  the  father  or  master  ( SarjroTov ) they 
cannot  be  free  from  impeachment  until  the  assent 
of  such  ” [termed  here  Kvpioi,  lords]  “ be  ob- 
tained ; for  then  does  the  marriage  acquire  firm- 
ness” (c.  42).  Harsh  as  is  the  tone  of  these 
passages  towards  the  victims  of  slavery,  it  is 
clear  that  for  Basil  the  relation  of  the  slave  to 
the  master  is  not  the  heathen  one  of  the  thing 
to  ito  owner,  but  one  exactly  analogous  to  that 
of  the  child  to  its  father.  Father  and  master 
have  indeed  alike  the  quasi-sovereign  power  of  a 
Kvpios ; the  marriage  of  those  under  their 
authority  is  void  without  their  assent,  but  it  is 
firm  (jSe/S cuos)  with  it. 

j Somewhat  less  than  two  centuries  later  (a.d. 
541),  the  24th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans 
requires  slaves  who  flee  for  sanctuary  to  churches 
in  order  to  marry  to  be  returned  to  their  masters 
and  separated,  unless  their  parents  and  masters 
will  let  them  marry.  This  is  again  a harsh- 
toned  enactment,  but  one  which  really  indicates 
a rise  in  the  slave’s  condition.  Hitherto  the 
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master’s  consent  has  been  the  sole  condition  of 
validity  for  the  slave’s  marriage  ; Basil  himself  t 
assimilated  his  authority  over  the  slave  to  that 
of  a father.  Now  the  existence  of  a parental 
authority  is  recognized  in  the  slave  himself  to- 
wards his  own  offspring,  and  the  slave-parent’s 
consent  is  placed  on  a level  with  that  of  the 
master. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  again 
(a.d.  581),  a canon  (10)  of  the  1st  Council  of 
Macon  expressly  enacts  that  if  two  slaves  inter- 
marry with  their  master’s  consent,  after  the 
enfranchisement  of  either  the  marriage  is  not 
dissolved,  though  the  other  be  not  redeemable  ; 
a step  in  advance  of  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  American  slavery  in  modern  times. 
And  in  the  Carlovingian  era,  the  marriage  of 
slaves  with  the  master’s  consent  obtains  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  validity.  A capitulary 
annexed  to  the  Lombard  laws  enacts  “ That  the 
marriages  of  slaves  be  not  dissolved,  if  they  have 
had  different  masters,  ....  but  so  nevertheless 
that  the  marriage  itself  be  legal,  and  by  the  will 
of  their  masters”  (c.  129).  The  30th  canon  of 
the  2nd  Council  of  Chalons,  a.d.  813,  is  pre- 
cisely to  the  same  effect. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that,  except  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  marriage  of  slaves,  the  rule 
of  the  Church  in  respect  of  the  consents  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  marriage  became  hardly  settled 
during  the  period  which  occupies  us.  The 
necessity  for  the  free  consent  of  the  parties 
themselves  was  never  entirely  lost  sight  of ; but 
in  outlying  regions,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
barbarian  feelings  in  certain  races,  the  authority 
of  the  father  over  a daughter  was  almost  acknow- 
ledged as  absolute ; whilst  elsewhere  a claim  of 
the  family  at  large  to  interfere  was  at  least 
tacitly  admitted.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
period,  indeed,  in  two  instances  the  priest  or 
bishop  himself  was  made  a consenting  party.  In 
no  instance  however  is  marriage  when  actually 
contracted  (except  as  between  slaves)  treated 
as  void  or  voidable  for  want  of  the  consent  of 
a third  person.  As  to  consents  to  Betrothal, 
see  that  word.  See  also  generally  Contract  of 
Marriage.  [J.  M.  L.] 

CONSIGN ATORIUM.  To  bless  by  the  use 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  in  confirmation,  is 
termed  consignare ; hence  the  word  consigna- 
torium  is  occasionally  used  to  designate  the  place 
set  apart  for  that  rite.  John  the  Deacon  of  Naples 
( Chronicon  Episo.  Neap.')  says  that  Bishop  John 
(about  616)  erected  a beautiful  building,  called 
consignatorium  ablutorum , so  arranged  that  the 
newly  baptized  should  pass  in  on  one  side,  be 
presented  to  the  bishop  who  sat  in.  the  midst, 
and  then  pass  out  by  the  other  side.  This 
arrangement  was  probably  somewhat  peculiar ; 
the  JPseudo-Alcuin  at  least  ( De  Biv.  Off.  c.  19), 
describing  the  ceremonies  of  Easter-Eve,  says 
that  the  newly  baptized  were  confirmed  in  the 
sacrarium.  (Ducange’s  Glossary , s.  v.  1 Consig- 
natorium.’) [C.] 

CONSISTENTES.  [Penitence.] 

CONST  ANTI  A,  martyr  at  Nuceria  under 
Nero,  Sept.  19  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CONSTANTINE,  bishop,  deposition  at  Gap  in 
France,  April  12  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT,  Emperor. 
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Constantine  and  his  mother  Helena,  l<rair6crro- 
I A oi,  are  commemorated  May  21  (Cal.  Byzant.) ^ 
June  18  (Cal.  Armen.) ; Magabit  28  = March 
24  (Cal.  Ethiop.).  Constantine  is  sep  irately 
commemorated  on  Nov.  16  in  the  Georgian 
Calendar.  [C.] 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  COUNCILS  OF. 

(1)  a.d.  336  (Mansi,  ii.  1167-70)  held  by  the 
Eusebians  under  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  at  which 
St.  Athanasius  was  exiled  to  Treves,  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra,  with  several  other  bishops  deposed, 
and  Arius  ordered  to  be  received  into  communion 
by  the  Alexandrine  Church.  According  to  Ruf- 
finus  (Hist.  i.  12),  it  was  convened  by  order  of 
the  emperor,  viz.,  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
according  to  Eusebius  the  historian  (cont.  Marcel. 
i.  4),  it  was  exclusively  gathered  together  from 
the  upper  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Thrace, 
and  the  parts  beyond  it ; in  other  words,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  It  seems  to  have 
met  in  February,  and  not  separated  till  the  end 
of  July,  so  that  its  proceedings  spread  over  nearly 
six  months. 

(2)  a.d.  339,  or  according  to  Pagi,  340,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  to  depose 
Paul,  the  newly  elected  bishop  there,  whose 
orthodoxy  displeased  him,  and  translate  Eusebius, 
his  favourite,  from  Nicomedia  to  the  imperial 
see  (Mansi,  ii.  1275). 

(3)  a.d.  360  (Mansi,  iii.  325-36),  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  council  of  Seleucia,  just  over, 
with  some  bishops  summoned  from  Bithynia,  to 
meet  them,  about  fifty  in  all  (Soc.  ii.  41  and  seq.). 
Most  of  the  former  were  partisans  of  the  metro- 
politan of  Caesarea,  whose  name  was  Acacius, 
and  Semi-Arians.  A creed  was  published  by 
them,  being  the  9th,  says  Socrates,  that  had 
come  out  since  that  of  Nicaea.  It  was,  in  fact, 
what  had  been  rehearsed  at  Rimini,  with  the 
further  declaration  that  neither  substance  nor 
hypostasis  were  permissible  terms  in  speaking  of 
God.  The  Son  was  pronounced  to  be  like  the 
Father  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  Aetius, 
who  maintained  the  contrary  opinion,  was  con- 
demned. A synodical  epistle  to  George,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  whose  presbyter  he  was,  conveyed 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him  and  his  followers. 
Several  bishops  were  deposed  at  the  same  time ; 
among  whom  were  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, Eleusius  of  Cyzicum,  Basil! us  of  Ancyra, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem — 
all  for  various  causes.  Ten  bishops,  who  declined 
subscribing  to  these  depositions,  were  to  consider 
themselves  deposed  till  they  subscribed.  Ulphilas, 
bishop  of  the  Goths,  who  had  hitherto  professed 
the  Nicene  faith,  was  one  of  those  present,  and 
joined  in  their  creed.  Eudoxius  managed  to  slip 
from  Antioch  into  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
deposition  of  Macedonius.  On  the  other  hand, 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste  was  not  allowed  even  a 
hearing,  as  having  been  previously  deposed  at 
the  synod  of  Caesarea,  in  Asia  Minor,  under  his 
own  father,  Eulalius. 

(4)  The  2nd  general, "met  in  May,  A.D.  381, 
to  re-assemble  the  following  year,  for  reasons 
explained  by  the  bishops  in  their  synodical  letter 
of  that  date  (Mansi,  iii.  583,  note).  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  and  to  the  fact  that  its  acts 
have  been  lost,  its  proceedings  are  not  easy  to 
unravel.  Socrates  begins  his  account  of  it  by 
saying  that  the  Emperor  Theodosius  convened  a 
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council  of  bishops  of  the  same  faith  as  himself, 
in  order  that  the  faith  settled  at  Nicaea  might 
prevail,  and  a bishop  be  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople  (v.  8).  That  the  bishops  met  at 
his  bidding  is  testified  by  themselves  in  their 
short  address  to  him  subsequently,  to  confirm 
what  they  had  decreed  (Mansi,  ib.  557),  to  say 
nothing  of  other  proofs,  for  which  see  Beveridge 
(Sytiod.  ii.  89).  Whether  they  re-assembled  at 
his  bidding  we  are  not  told.  Of  their  number 
there  has  never  been  any  dispute,  this  council 
having  in  fact  gone  by  the  name  of  that  of  “ the 
150  (>o)  fathers”  ever  since.  There  were  36 
bishops  of  the  Macedonian  party  likewise  invited, 
but  they  quitted  Constantinople  in  a body  when 
they  found  that  it  was  the  faith  of  the  Nicene 
fathers  to  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
subscribe.  Of  those  present,  Timothy,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  St.  Meletius  of  Antioch,  who  presided 
at  first,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ascholius,  bishop 
of  Thessalonica,  St.  Amphilochius  of  lconium, 
with  the  twoGregories  of  Nazianzum  and  Nyssa, 
were  the  most  considerable,  Nectarius  and  Fla- 
vian being  added  to  their  number  before  they 
separated.  Dionysius  Exiguus  (Mansi,  iii.  568— 
72)  has  preserved  the  names  of  all  who  sub- 
scribed. Seven  canons  and  a creed  would  appear 
at  first  sight  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  em- 
peror by  the  assembled  fathers  for  confirmation 
at  the  close  of  their  labours.  John  Scholasticus, 
however,  the  Greek  collector  of  canons  in  the 
6th  century,  contemporary  with  Dionysius  Exi- 
guus, reckons  only  six  (ap.  Justell.  Bibl.  Jur. 
Canon,  ii.  502).  Dionysius  himself  only  three ; 
bat  then  he  has  appended  the  4th  to  the  2nd. 
The  creed  follows  in  his  version  as  in  the  Greek. 
Isidore  Mercator  makes  six  canons  out  of  his 
three,  and  numbers  the  creed  as  a 7th. 
Another  Latin  version  given  in  Mansi  makes  five 


canons  out  of  his  three,  and  omits  the  creed. 
The  Arabic  paraphrase  (ib.)  makes  four  in  all, 
without  the  creed ; but,  in  addition  to  his  three, 
setting  down  as  a fourth  canon  6 of  the  Greek 
version.  Whether  any  canons  have  been  lost 
seems  to  admit  of  some  doubt.  Socrates,  as  is 
well  known,  speaks  of  the  establishment  of 
patriarchs  as  one  of  the  things  done  by  this 
council : and  the  Arabic  paraphrase,  under  a 
separate  heading,  “concerning  the  order  of  the 
prelates,  and  their  rank  and  place,”  explains  this 
as  follows : “ Honour  besides,  and  the  primacy, 
was  granted  in  this  council  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  he  was  made  first,  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople second,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  third,  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  fourth,  and  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  fifth” — which  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  neither  it  nor  Socrates  omit  the  canon  ordain- 
ing special  prerogatives  for  new  Rome.  As 
Beveridge  well  remarks,  it  is  one  difficulty  con- 
nected with  these  canons  {Synod,  ii.  98).  that  in 
all  probability  they  were  not  all  passed  at  the 
same  council.  This,  and  a good  deal  more  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  council,  will  come 
out  as  we  examine  them.  Canon  1 confirms  the 
doctrine  of  the  318  Nicene  Fathers,  condemning 
in  particular  the  errors  of  the  Eunomians  or 
Anomaeans — in  other  words,  the  extreme  Arians 
— the  Eudoxians  or  Arians  pure,  and  the  Semi- 
Arians  or  Pneumatomachi — fighters  against  the 
Holy  Spirit — with  the  followers  of  Sabellius, 
Marcellus,  Photinus,  and  Apollinaris.  Of  these 
the  Semi- Aria  ns  engaged  most  attention  by 


far  here,  from  the  further  error  into  whiih  they 
had  fallen  of  late  respecting  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  All,  iu  short,  that  was  ruled  by 
this  council  on  doctrine  was  directed  against 
them  exclusively.  But,  as  such,  they  were  more 
properly  termed  Macedonians  than  Semi-Arians, 
from  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  de- 
posed at  the  synod  held  there  a.d.  360,  for 
various  crimes,  and  afterwards  founder  of  the 
sect  called  “ Pneumatomachi.”  For  obvious 
reasons  they  are  not  designated  here  from  the 
name  of  their  founder.  What  their  errors  were  we 
shall  see  presently.  Canon  2 confines  each  bishop 
to  his  own  diocese,  in  particular  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  is  restricted  to  Egypt,  the  bishops  of 
the  East  to  the  East  alone,  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  in  conformity  with  the 
Nicene  canons,  being  maintained:  the  bishops  of 
Asia,  that  is,  Asia  Minor,  to  the  South-West, 
Pontus  and  Thrace,  similarly  to  their  respective 
limits.  By  the  word  “ diocese  ” is  meant,  as 
Beveridge  shows  (p.  93),  a tract  embracing  seve- 
ral provinces.  The  events  which  had  led  to  this 
enactment  require  some  notice.  Immediately  on 
the  death  of  Valens  (Clinton’s  Fasti  B.  a.d.  379, 
col.  4),  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  appeared  at  Con- 
stantinople, whither  he  was  invited  by  the  ortho- 
dox party  refusing  obedience  to  Demophilus,  the 
Arian  bishop  in  possession.  He  was  consecwited 
by  St.  Meletius  of  Antioch,  who  thus  went  out 
of  his  diocese  to  ordain  him.  Peter,  bishop  of 
Alexandria — then  reckoned  the  second  see  in  the 
world  after  Rome — not  to  be  outdone,  nominated 
Maximus  the  cynic,  as  he  was  called  from  his 
philosophical  antecedents,  to  the  post,  and  de- 
puted three  bishops  from  Egypt  to  carry  out  his 
consecration  on  the  spot.  Maximus  had  pre- 
viously seemed  to  take  part  with  Gregory,  and 
Theodosius  rejected  him,  when  he  appeared  as 
his  rival  (Clinton,  ib.  and  Vales,  ad  Soz.  vii.  9). 
This  conflict  of  the  two  sees,  however,  terminated 
in  the  resignation  of  Gregory,  soon  after  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  though  he  was  declared 
bishop  there,  and  all  that  related  to  Maximus 
annulled  in  a special  canon — the  4th. 

Most  probably,  the  3rd  canon,  ordaining  that 
in  future  the  see  of  Constantinople  should  take 
honorary  precedence  (rti  irpec&eia  T7?s  Ti/xf)s) 
next  after  Rome,  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  from  ever 
attempting  to  take  such  liberties  with  it  again. 

Another  event  had  occurred  meanwhile  (Clin- 
ton, ib.  col.  4),  which  may  be  supposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  salvo  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  expressed  in  the  2nd  canon. 
St.  Meletius  of  Antioch  had  died  “during  the 
session  between  May  and  July.”  The  funeral 
oration  pronounced  over  him  by  St.  Gregory  ot 
Nyssa  is  still  extant,  but  it  contains  no  historical 
allusions.  There  had  been  a compact  entered 
into  between  his  party  and  that  of  St.  Paulinus 
at  Antioch  two  years  before — where  they  were 
rival  bishops — that  both  parties,  whenever  either 
of  the  bishops  died,  should  unite  under  the  sur- 
vivor of  them.  In  spite  of  this  understanding, 
Flavian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  it  among  the  supporters  of  St.  Meletius,  was 
unanimously  appointed  bishop  in  his  stead  by 
the  council  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  277  and  364). 
This  act  not  merely  re-opened  the  schism  at 
Antioch,  but  produced  heart-burnings  elsewhere, 
the  Western  and  Egyptian  bishops  pronouncing 
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more  strongly  than  ever  in  favour  of  St.  Paulinus,  ' 
and  the  disapprobation  shown  for  Flavian  by  St. 
Gregory,  tending  to  alienate  numbers  of  his  own 
friends  from  him  amongst  the  Easterns.  It  was,  j 
in  fact,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  retire- 
ment. The  appointment  of  his  successor,  Nec- 
tax-ius,  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor,  was  pro- 
bably the  last  act  of  tne  council  of  this  year — 
and  a strong  act  it  was,  as  Nectarius  had  to  be 
baptised  before  he  could  be  consecrated  (Soz.  vii. 
8).  Dionysius  Exiguus,  as  has  been  said,  ends 
his  canons  of  this  council  with  the  4th.  As 
Beveridge,  too,  remarks  ( [ib . p.  98),  traces  of  a 
new  series  commence  with  the  5th.  It  runs  as 
follows: — “ Coneexming  the  tome  of  the  Westerns, 
we,  too,  have  received  those  who  professed 
their  belief,  at  Antioch,  in  one  Godhead  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.”  What  was  this 
tome  of  the  Westerns?  Beveridge  considex’s  it 
to  have  been  the  synodical  epistle  received  from 
Pope  Damasus  by  the  Easterns  at  their  second 
meeting,  a.d.  382,  to  which  they  wrote  their 
own  in  x-eply.  De  Marca,  Cave,  and  others  pre- 
fer to  consider  it  a synodical  letter  of  Pope  Da- 
xnasus,  addressed  to  the  synod  of  Antioch  A.D.. 
378  or  9.  Baronius,  another  of  his  to  St.  Pauli- 
nus of  Antioch  some  years  befox*e.  May  it  not 
be  that  the  first  tome  of  the  kind  was  the 
letter  sent  by  St.  Athanasius  in  the  name  of  his 
synod  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  362,  to  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  which  he  calls  “a  tome”  himself,  to 
which  St.  Paulinus  is  expressly  said  to  have  sub- 
scribed, and  in  which  the  indivisibility  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  substance  both  of  the 
Father  axxd  the  Son  is  as  distinctly  set  forth  as 
it  ever  was  afterwards  (Mansi,  iii.  353-4). 
Through  Eusebius  of  Vex’celli,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  by  whom  it  was  in  due  time  sub- 
scribed, it  would  find  its  way  into  the  West  and 
to  Rome,  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  orthodox,  and 
a bond  of  union,  under  existing  circumstances, 
between  the  sees  of  Alexandx-ia,  Antioch,  and 
Rome,  whose  acceptance  of  its  doctrine  can  scarce 
have  become  known  to  each  other  befox’e  Mace- 
donia, the  ex-patriarch  of  Constantinople,  com- 
menced assailing  the  Divinity  of  the  thix'd  person 
in  the  Godhead.  On  this,  it  would  immediately 
give  rise  to,  and  be  the  foundation  of,  a series  of 
“ tomes  ” or  epistles  of  the  same  kind  between 
them,  in  which  Constantinople,  being  in  Arian 
hands,  would  take  no  part,  nor  Alexandria  much, 
owing  to  the  banishment  of  its  orthodox  prelate, 
Peter,  from  a.d.  373  to  378,  under  Valens.  St. 
Meletius  had  also  been  driven  from  Antioch  a 
year  earlier ; bixt  then  we  ax*e  told  expx*essly  by 
Sozomen  (vi.  7),  his  oxdhodox  rival,  St.  Paulinus 
was  allowed  to  l’emain ; and  this  would  account 
for  the  correspondence  that  went  on  between 
him  and  Pope  Damasus  uninterruptedly  Avhile 
St.  Meletius  was  away,  and  of  whiclx  the  promi- 
xxent  topic  was  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Now,  as  Mansi  points  out  (iii.  463-8),  the  synods 
of  Antioch  and  Rome  are  confusedly  given  about 
this  time.  Thex’e  are  ti’aces  of  a synod  of  An- 
tioch, as  well  as  of  another  at  Rome,  A.D.  372 ; 
but  the  acts  of  both  have  not  hitherto  been  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  two  later  synods  at 
Rome,  A.D.  377,  and  at  Antioch,  the  year  or  two 
yeax’s  following,  under  St.  Meletius,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles.  And  one  thing  may  well  be 
thought  to  have  been  agreed’  upon  at  the  first  of 
these  synods  of  Antioch,  and  possibly  Rome  too, 
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which  was  afterwards  confix-med  in  the  2nd,  and 
is  evidently  referred  to  by  the  Constantinopolitan 
fathex’s  in  their  synodical  lettex*,  namely,  the 
creed  in  its  enlarged  form.  And  for  this  x-eason 
— St.  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
was  another  of  the  orthodox  bishops  who  was 
not  disturbed  in  his  see;  and  his  see,  whether 
subject  to  Antioch  or  not,  then,  must  have 
bx’ought  him  into  frequent  communication  with 
it,  even  if  he  had  not  been  a personal  friend  of 
St.  Paulinus,  or  was  not  present  at  the  synod 
held  thex'e  A.D.  372.  Now,  in  c.  119  of  his  wox*k 
called  Ancoratus,  of  which  he  fixes  the  date  him- 
self in  the  next  c.,  viz.,  A.D.  373,  what  was 
x*ehearsed  afterwards  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
as  the  creed  of  the  150  fathers,  that  is,  of  this 
council  of  Constantinople,  is  set  down  word  for 
word,  so  far  as  its  new  clauses  are  concerned,  and 
called  that  of  Nicaea  by  him.  Admit  this  form 
to  have  been  agreed  upon  at  the  synod  of  Antioch, 
in  conjunction,  or  not,  with  that  of  Rome,  A.D. 
372,  and  his  own  use  of  it  the  year  following,  as 
the  authorised  creed  of  the  Church,  is  explained 
at  once,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  St.  Gregory 
Nyssen,  if  he  composed  it  at  all — as  stated  by- 
Nicephorus  alone  (xii.  13)  — should  not  have 
composed  it  there.  But  Valens  coming  to 
Antioch  in  April  (Clinton,  a.d.  372,  col.  2),  to 
persecute  the  orthodox,  the  probability  would 
be  that  this  synod  was  hastily  broken  up,  and 
remained  in  abeyance  till  A.D.  378  or  9,  when 
its  proceedings  wex-e  resumed  under  St.  Meletius, 
and  confirmed  by  163  bishops,  and  with  its  pro- 
ceedings  this  creed.  Ail  at  the  same  time  then 
and  there  subscribed  to  the  Westexm  tome  or 
letter  of  Pope  Damasus.  Hence,  both  the  lan- 
guage of  the  5th  Constantinopolitan  canon  above 
mentioned,  and  of  the  fathers  who  framed  it,  in 
their  synodical  lettex*,  where  they  say  that 
“ this,  their  faith,  which  they  had  professed 
thex-e  summarily,  might  be  leax-nt  more  fully 
by  their  Western  brethren,  on  their  being  so 
good  as  to  refer  to  ‘the  tome’  that  emanated 
from  the  synod  of  Antioch,  and  that  set  forth  by 
the  oecumenical  council  of  Constantinople  the 
year  before,  in  which  documents  they  had  px*o- 
fessed  their  faith  at  greater  length.”  Now, 
what  they  had  set  forth  themselves  was  their 
adhex’ence  to  the  Nicene  faith  and  reprobation 
of  the  heresies  enumerated  in  their  first  canon ; 
what  they  had  received  from  Antioch  and  ac- 
cepted xnust  have  been  the  exceed  which  has  since 
gone  by  their  name,  but  was  certainly  not  their 
composition  ; and  whatever  else  was  confii'med 
thex*e,  A.D.  378,  .including  the  Westex*n  tome. 
Which  of  the  lettei’s  of  Pope  Damasus  is  here 
specified  comes  out  as  plainly.  His  letter  to  St. 
Paulinus  was  written  A.D.  372,  when  there  was 
nobody  left  at  Antioch  but  St.  Paulinus  to  wx-ite 
to.  The  letter  addressed  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  the  93  bishops  with  him,  “to  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  East,”  was  “ the  tome  ” 
l’cceived  by  the  synod  at  Antioch  a.d.  378-9 
(Mansi,  ib.  p.  459-62);  to  which  they  replied 
the  same  year  (ib.  p.  511-15).  Botlx  lettex*s 
being  on  the  same  subject — as  were  the  synods 
of  372  and  378-9 — it  was  easy  to  confuse  them. 
Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  held  a synod 
and  wrote  on  the  same  subject  about  the  same 
time  (ib.  p.  503-8). 

We  ax*e  xxow  in  a position  to  deal  with  the 
synodical  letter  of  the  reassembled  council 
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of  Constantinople  A.D.  382,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings generally.  Finding  there  were  still 
ecclesiastical  matters  of  urgent  importance  to  be 
settled,  most  of  the  bishops  who  had  met  at 
Constantinople  A.D.  381,  returned  thither,  as 
Theodoret  relates,  the  following  summer  (Mansi 
ad  Baron.  A.D.  382,  n.  3).  One  of  their  number, 
indeed,  AschoRus,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and 
SS.  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  with  him,  had  gone 
meanwhile  to  Rome.  Being  at  Constantinople, 
they  received  a synodical  letter  from  the  West, 
inviting  them  to  Rome,  where  a large  gathering 
was  in  contemplation.  This  letter  having  been 
lost,  we  can  only  guess  at  its  contents  from  what 
they  say  in  reply  to  it,  coupled  with  their  5th 
canon,  which  was  evidently  framed  in  conse- 
quence. The  affairs  of  the  East  being  in  immi- 
nent peril  and  confusion,  they  beg  to  be  excused 
going  away  so  far  from  their  sees.  They  had 
come  to  Constantinople  on  account  of  what  had 
been  written  by  the  West  after  the  synod  of 
Aquileia  the  year  before  to  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius— evidently  the  letter  in  which  the  conse- 
crations of  Flavian  and  Nectarius  are  mentioned 
disapprovingly  (Mansi,  ib.  p.  631-2) — but  had 
made  no  preparations  for  going  further  from 
home.  The  most  they  could  do  would  be  to  send 
deputies  into  the  West.  Cyriacus,  Eusebius, 
and  Priscian  are  named,  to  explain  their  pro- 
ceedings, which  they  then  epitomise,  commencing 
with  what  has  been  anticipated  above  about  their 
faith,  and  ending  with  the  statement  that  Nec- 
tarius and  Flavian  had  been  appointed  canonically 
to  their  respective  sees,  while  St.  Cyril  was 
recognised  by  them  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem  for 
the  same  reason.  Thus  this  letter  explains  the 
framing  of  their  5th  canon,  and  attests  its  date. 
The  same  date  is  assigned  by  Beveridge  to 
canon  6,  restricting  tho  manner  of  instituting 
proceedings  against  bishops,  and  reprobating 
appeals  to  the  secular  power.  But  canon  7, 
prescribing  the  distinctions  to  be  observed  in 
admitting  heretics  into  communion,  is  shown  by 
him  not  to  belong  to  this  council  at  all.  It  is 
almost  identical  with  the  95th  Trullan  canon 
(Bev.  ad  1.).  Of  the  creed,  little  more  need  be 
added  to  what  has  been  said.  It  was  in  existence 
A.D.  373,  having  been  probably  framed  at 
Antioch,  in  confoi-mity  with  the  synodical  letter 
of  St.  Athanasius,  A.D.  372,  where  it  was  doubt- 
less confirmed  A.D.  378-9,  and  received  more 
probably  by  the  5th  canon  of  this  council  A.D. 
382,  than  promulgated  sepai’ately  by  the  council 
of  the  year  preceding.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  the  ci’eed  called  by  Cassian  (Be  Tncarn.  vi. 
3 and  6)  as  late  as  A.D.  430,  “ peculiarly  the 
creed  of  the  city  and  Church  of  Antioch.”  From 
the  poi’tion  of  it  given  by  him  it  is  as  likely  to  have 
been  this,  as  that  of  A.D.  363  (for  which  see 
Soc.  iii.  25),  or  any  other  between  them.  That 
there  is  a family  likeness  between  it  and  the 
ci’eed  of.  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  commented  on 
by  St.  Cyril  will  be  seen  on  comparing  them 
(Heurtley’s  De  Fide  et  S.  p.  9-13).  On  this 
hypothesis  alone  we  can  understand  why  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  it  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  and  in  the  African 
code,  namely,  because  it  had  originated  with  a 
provincial,  and  only  been  as  yet  l-eceived  by  a 
genei’al  council.  It  was  promulgated  as  identical 
with  that  of  Nicaea  for  the  first  time  by  the 
fathers  of  the  4th  council. 
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No  more  remains  but  to  observe  that  the  dog- 
matic professions  of  the  council  of  381  were  con- 
firmed by  Theodosius  in  a constitution  dated 
July  30  of  the  same  year,  and  addressed  to 
Antonius,  pi’oconsul  of  Asia,  by  which  the 
churches  are  ordered  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
bishops  in  communion  with  Nectarius  and  othei’s 
who  composed  it,  the  Eunomians,  Arians,  and 
Antians  having  been  deprived  of  their  churches 
by  a constitution  issued  ten  days  earlier  (Cod. 
T/ieod.  xvi.  tit.  1,  1.  3,  and  tit.  5,  1.  8).  And  it 
was  received  by  Pope  Damasus,  and  has  been 
regained  in  the  West  ever  since,  so  fai’,  as  oecu- 
menical. Its  first  four  canons,  in  the  same  way, 
have  been  always  admitted  into  Western  collec- 
tions. But  what  passed  at  the  supplemental 
council  of  382  never  seems  to  have  been  con- 
firmed or  received  equally.  It  was  in  declining 
to  come  to  this  last  council  that  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  said,  in  his  epistle  to  Procopius  (cxxx. 
ed.  Migne),  “ that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution 
of  avoiding  every  meeting  of  bishops,  for  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  synod  end  well,  or  assuage 
rather  than  aggravate  disorders.”  His  cele- 
bi'ated  oration  (ib.  xlii.),  known  as  his  “farewell” 
to  the  council  of  381,  is  inspired  by  a very 
different  spiifit. 

Lastly,  there  was  a third  meeting  of  bishops 
held  at  Constantinople,  by  command  of  Theo- 
dosius, A.D.  383,  under  Nectarius,,  to  devise 
remedies  for  the  confusion  created  by  so  manv 
sees  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  hetei’odox 
into  those  of  the  orthodox  party  (Soc.  v.  10). 
The  Arian,  Eunomian,  and  Macedonian  bishops 
were  inquired  to  attend  there  with  confessions 
of  their  faith,  which  the  empei’Oi*,  after  examin- 
ing cai*efully,  rejected  in  favour  of  Nicaea.  The 
Novatians  alone,  i-eceiving  this,  were  placed  by 
him  upon  equal  terms  with  the  orthodox.  Of 
the  heterodox  professions,  that  of  Eunomius  is 
extant,  and  not  without  interest.  It  may  be 
seen  in  Cave  (Hist.  Lit.  i.  210).  It  is  said  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  Amphilochius, 
bishop  of  Iconixxm,  on  entering  the  palace,  made 
the  usual  obeisance  to  Theodosius,  but  took  no 
notice  of  Ai*cadius,  his  son,  standing  at  his  side. 
When  the  emperor  reproved  him  for  this,  “ You 
see,  sire,”  said  the  bishop,  “how  impatient  you 
are  that  your  own  son  should  be  slighted ; much 
more  will  God  punish  those  who  refuse  due 
honour  to  his  only  begotten  Son”  (Theod.  v.  16). 

(6)  A.D.  394 — reckoning  that  of  383  as  the 
5th.  Among  those  present  were  Nectarius  of 
Constantinople,  Theophilus  of  Alexandxla,  Flavian 
of  Antioch,  &c.  What  called  them  togethei*,  in 
all  probability,  was  the  dedication  of  a new 
church  in  honour  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul : which 
done,  they  sat  in  judgment  on  a controversy 
between  two  rival  bishops  of  Bostra,  Bagadius, 
and  Agapius ; against  the  former  of  whom  it 
was  pleaded  that  he  had  been  deposed  by  two 
bishops,  since  dead.  The  council  decreed  that, 
in  futui'e,  not  even  three,  much  less  two,  bishops 
should  have  the  power  of  deposing  another,  but 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  apostolic  canons 
(and  this  expi*ess  inference  to  them  in  such  an 
assemblage  is  most  noteworthy),  it  should  be 
held  to  belong  to  a lai'ger  synod,  and  the  bishops 
of  the  pi'ovince  (Mansi,  iii.  851-4). 

(7)  A.D.  399,  of  22  bishops  under  St.  Chry- 
sostom, to  enquire  into  seven  capital  charges 
bx'ought  against  Antoninus,  bishop  of  Ephesus. 
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As  he  died  before  the  witnesses  could  he  exa- 
mined, St.  Chrysostom,  at  the  request  of  the 
Ephesine  clergy,  went  over  thither,  and,  at  the 
head  of  70  bishops,  appointed  Heraclides  a deacon 
in  his  place,  and  deposed  6 bishops  that  had  been 
simoniacally  ordained  by  him.  Their  proceedings 
are  of  some  interest,  and  contain  a reference  to 
the  canons  of  the  African  Church  (Mansi,  iii. 
991-6).  Strictly  speaking,  this  last  was  a synod 
of  Ephesus. 

(8)  a.d.  404,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  St.  Chry- 
sostom, who  had  been  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
emperor  and  retaken  possession  of  his  see,  from 
which  he  had  been  deposed  by  “the  Synod  of  the 
Oak.”  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  was  not  present 
on  this  occasion,  having  had  to  fly  Constan- 
tinople on  the  return  of  his  rival.  Still  he  was 
not  unrepresented ; and  St.  Chrysostom  had  by 
this  time  provoked  another  enemy  (Clinton,  A.D. 
404,  col.  4)  in  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  whose  statue 
he  had  denounced  from  the  games  and  revels 
permitted  to  be  held  round  it  in  offensive  prox- 
imity to  his  church.  At  this  synod  he  seems  to 
have  given  attendance  (vi.  18)  when  the  question 
of  his  former  deposition  was  argued.  Thirty-six 
bishops  had  condemned  him : but  sixty-five 
bishops,  he  rejoined,  had,  by  communicating 
with  him,  voted  in  his  favour  (Yales,  ad  1.).  It 
is  not  implied  in  these  words,  as  some  seem  to 
have  supposed,  that  a synod  was  actually  sitting 
in  his  favour  now,  any  more  than  during  the 
Synod  of  the  Oak,  the  deputies  from  which 
found  him  surrounded,  but  not  synodically,  by 
forty  bishops,  in  his  own  palace.  The  4th  or 
12th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  was 
alleged  by  his  opponents ; his  defence  was  that 
it  was  framed  by  the  Arians  (Reading,  ib.'). 
As  quoted  by  his  opponents,  indeed,  it  was 
differently  worded  from  what  either  the  4th 
or  12th  are  now  ; so  that  possibly  there  may 
have  been  an  Arian  version  of  these  canons, 
against  which  his  objection  held  good.  The 
synod,  however,  decided  against  him,  and  his 
banishment  to  Comana,  on  the  Black  Sea,  says 
Socrates — to  Cucusus,  in  Armenia,  say  others 
— followed,  where  he  died. 

(9)  A.D.  426,  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
when  Sisinnius  was  consecrated  bishop  there,  in 
the  room  of  Atticus.  Afterwards,  the  errors  of 
the  Massalians,  or  Euchites,  were  condemned,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Bishops  of  Iconium  and  Sida, 
as  we  learn  from  the  7th  action  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus.  A severe  sentence  was  passed  on 
any  charged  with  holding  them  after  this  denun- 
ciation (Mansi,  iv.  541-2). 

(10)  A.D.  428,  on  the  death  of  Sisinnius,  when 
the  well-known  Nestorius  was  consecrated 
(Mansi,  iv.  543—4). 

(11)  A.D.  431,  October  25,  four  months  after 
Nestorius  had  been  deposed,  to  consecrate  Max- 
imian  in  his  place  (Mansi,  v.  1045).  This  done, 
Maximian  presided,  and  joined  in  a synodical 
letter,  enclosing  that  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
with  its  first  six  canons,  as  they  are  called,  to 
the  bishops  of  ancient  Epirus,  whom  attempts 
had  been  made  to  detach  from  orthodoxy  (ib. 
257).  Letters  were  written  likewise  by  him 
and  by  the  emperor  to  Pope  Celestine,  St.  Cyril, 
and  other  bishops,  to  acquaint  them  with  his 
elevation,  at  which  all  expressed  themselves  well 
pleased  (ib.  257-92).  Another  synod  appears  to 
have  been  held  by  him  the  year  following,  for 
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restoring  peace  between  his  own  Church  and  that 
of  Antioch  (ib.  1049-50). 

(12)  A.D.  443,  probably  (Mansi,  vi.  463-6, 
comp.  Cave,  i.  479)  to  consider  the  case  of 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Perrhe,  on  the  Euphrates, 
afterwards  deposed  at  Antioch  under  Domnus. 
Here  he  seems  to  have  got  letters  in  his  favour 
from  Proclus  (comp.  Cone.  Hierap.  a.d.  445). 

(13)  A.D.  448,  November  8,  under  Flavian,  to 
enquire  into  a dispute  between  Florentius, 
metropolitan  of  Sardis,  and  two  of  his  suffragans : 
but  while  sitting,  it  was  called  upon  by  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Dorylaeum,  one  of  its  members,  and 
who  had,  as  a layman,  denounced  Nestorius,  to 
summon  Eutyches,  archimandrite  of  a convent 
of  three  hundred  monks,  and  as  resolute  an  op- 
ponent of  Nestorius  as  himself,  on  a charge  that 
he  felt  obliged  to  press  against  him.  The  charge 
was  that  he  recognised  but  one  nature  in  Christ. 
Messengers  were  despatched  to  invite  Eutyches 
to  peruse  what  Eusebius  had  alleged  against  him. 
Meanwhile,  two  letters  of  St.  Cyril — his  second 
to  Nestorius,  recited  and  approved  at  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  and  his  letter  to  John  of  Antioch, 
on  their  reconciliation — were  read  out,  and  pro- 
nounced orthodox  by  all.  A reply  was  brought 
subsequently  from  Eutyches,  that  he  refused  to 
quit  his  monastery.  A 2nd  and  3rd  citation 
followed  in  succession.  Then  he  promised  at- 
tendance within  a week.  While  waiting  for 
him,  the  council  listened  to  some  minutes  of  a 
conversation  between  him  and  the  two  presbyters 
charged  with  his  2nd  citation,  when  they  said 
he  expressly  denied  two  natures  in  Christ.  At 
last  he  appeared,  made  profession  of  his  faith, 
and  was  condemned  — thirty-two  bishops  and 
twenty-three  archimandrites  subscribing  to  his 
deposition  from  the  priesthood  and  monastic 
dignity.  Proceedings  occupied  altogether  seven 
sessions — the  last  of  which  was  held  November  22. 
Its  acts  were  recited  in  a subsequent  council  of 
the  year  following  at  Constantinople ; -at  Ephesus, 
also,  the  year  following,  under  Dioscorus ; and 
again,  in  the  1st  session  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  where  they  may  be  read  still  (Mansi,  vi. 
495-6,  and  then  649-754). 

(14)  a.d.  449,  April  8,  of  thirty  bishops  under 
Thalassius,  archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
held  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  re-consider  the 
sentence  passed  on  Eutyches  by  the  council  under 
Flavian,  on  a representation  from  the  former 
that  its  acts  had  been  falsified.  This,  however, 
was  proved  untrue.  Another  session  was  held 
April  27,  on  a second  petition  from  Eutyches,  to 
have  the  statement  of  Magnus — the  official  or 
silentiary,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
council  under  Flavian — taken  down,  which  was 
done.  This  officer  declared  to  having  seen  the 
instrument  containing  his  deposition,  before  the 
session  was  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  on. 
The  acts  of  this  council  are  likewise  preserved  in 
the  first  session  of  that  of  Chalcedon  (Mansi,  vi. 
503-4,  and  then  753-828). 

(15)  A.D.  450,  at  which  .Anatolius  was  ordained 
bishop ; and  then,  some  months  afterwards,  at 
the  head  of  his  suffragans  and  clergy,  made  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  and  subscribed  to  the  cele- 
brated letter  of  St.  Leo  to  his  predecessor 
Flavian,  in  the  presence  of  four  legates  from 
Rome,  charged  to  obtain  proofs  of  his  orthodoxy 
(Mansi,  vi.  509-14,  with  ep.  lxix.  of  St.  Leo, 
ib.  83-5). 
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(16)  A.D.  457,  under  Anatolius  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Leo,  whom  he  had  just  crowned,  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  petitions  that  had  arrived 
from  Alexandria  for  and  against  Timothy  Aelurus, 
who,  on  the  murder  of  St.  Proterius,  had  been  in- 
stalled bishop  there  by  the  opponents  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chaleedon,  and  to  consider  what  could  be 
done  to  restore  peace.  The  council  anathema- 
tised Aelurus  and  his  party  (Mansi,  vii.  521—2 
& 869-70). 

(17)  a.d.  459,  under  Gennadius.  Eighty-one 
bishops  subscribed  to  its  synodical  letter  still 
extant,  in  which  the  2nd  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Chaleedon  is  cited  with  approval  against  some 
simoniaoal  ordinations  recently  brought  to  light 
in  Galatia  (Mansi,  vii.  911-20). 

(18)  a.d.  478,  under  Acacius,  in  which  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  suruamed  the  Fuller,  Paul  of 
Ephesus,  and  John  of  Apamea,  were  condemned  : 
and  a letter  addressed  to  Simplicius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  acquaint  him  with,  and  request  him  to 
concur  ih,  their  condemnation  (Mansi,  vii.  1017- 
22,  comp.  Vales.  Obsero.  in  Evag.  i.  2).  A letter 
was  addressed  at  the  same  time  by  Acacius  to 
Peter  the  Fuller  himself,  rebuking  him  for  having 
introduced  the  clause  “ Who  was  crucified  for 
us”  into  the  Trisagion  or  hymn  to  the  Trinity. 
Hitherto  this  letter  has  been  printed  as  if  it  had 
issued  from  a synod  five  years  later,  when  in 
fact  there  was  no  such  synod  (Mansi,  ib.  1 1 19— 
24). 

(19)  A.D.  492,  under  Euphemius : in  favour  of 
the  Council  of  Chaleedon  ; but  as  he  declined 
removing  the  name  of  his  predecessor  Acacius 
from  the  sacred  diptychs,  he  was  not  recognised 
as  bishop  by  popes  Felix  and  Gelasius,  to  whom 
he  transmitted  its  acts,  though  his  orthodoxy 
was  allowed  (Mansi,  vii.  1175-80). 

(20)  a.d.  496,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Ana- 
stasius  I.,  in  which  the  Henoticon  of  Zeno  was 
confirmed,  Euphemius,  bishop  of  Constantinople 
deposed  ; and  Macedonius,  the  second  of  that  name 
who  had  presided  there,  substituted  for  him 
(Mansi,  viii.  186-7). 

(21)  a.d.  498,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Ana- 
stasius  I.,  in  which  Flavian,  the  second  bishop  of 
Antioch  of  that  name,  and  Philoxenus  of  Hiera- 
polis,  took  the  lead  : condemning  the  Council  of 
Chaleedon  and  all  who  opposed  the  Monophysite 
doctrine,  or  would  not  accept  the  interpolated 
clause  “Who  was  crucified  for  us  ” in  the  Tris- 
agion. But  it  seems  probable  that  this  council 
took  place  a year  later ; and  that  another  had 
met  a year  earlier,  under  Macedonius,  less  hostile 
to  the  Council  of  Chaleedon  than  this,  and  of 
which  this  was  the  reaction  (Mansi,  viii.  197- 
200). 

(22)  A.D.  518,  July  20,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Justin,  at  which  the  names  of  the  Councils 
of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalce- 
don : of  St.  Leo  of  Rome,  with  Euphemius  and 
Macedonius  of  Constantinople,  were  restored  in 
the  sacred  diptychs : and  Severus  and  all  other 
opponents  of  the  4th  council  anathematised. 
Its  synodical  letter  signed  by  forty  bishops  and 
addressed  to  the  Constantinopolitan  bishop,  John 
II.,  praying  his  assent  to  its  acts,  is  preserved  in 
the  5th  action  of  the  council  under  Mennas,  A.D. 
536,  as  are  his  letters  informing  the  Eastern 
bishops  of  what  had  been  done  there.  Count 
Gratus  was  despatched  to  Rome  by  the  emperor 
with  letters  from  himself  and  the  patriarch  to  pope 


Hormisdas,  hoping  that  peace  might  under  these 
circumstances  be  restored  between  them.  The 
answers  of  Hormisdas,  his  instructions  to  the 
legates  despatched  by  him  to  Constantinople, 
their  accounts  of  their  reception*  there,  the  pro- 
fession signed  by  the  patriarch,  and  subsequent 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  pope,  may 
all  be  read  amongst  the  epistles  of  the  latter 
(Mansi,  viii.  435—65).  The  Easterns  had  to  ana- 
thematise Acacius  of  Constantinople  by  name, 
and  to  erase  his,  and  the  names  of  all  others, 
Euphemius  and  Macedonius  included,  who  had 
not  erased  his  previously,  from  the  sacred 
diptychs,  before  the  pope  would  readmit  them  to 
his  communion  (76.  573-8). 

(23)  a.d.  531,  under  Epiphanius,  who  was 
then  patriarch,  to  enquire  into  the  consecration 
of  Stephen,  Metropolitan  of  Larissa,  within  the 
diocese  of  Thrace,  which,  contrary  to  the  28th 
canon  of  Chaleedon,  had  been  made  without 
consulting  him.  Stephen,  having  been  deposed 
by  him  on  these  grounds,  appealed  to  Rome  ; but 
the  acts  of  the  synod  held  there  to  consider  his 
appeal  are  defective,  so  that  it  is  not  known  with 
what  success  (Mansi,  viii.  739-40). 

(24)  A.D.  536.  According  to  some,  three 
synods  were  held  there  this  year  : 1.  in  which 
pope  Agapetus  presided  and  deposed  Anthimus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople : but  this,  as  Mansi 
shews  (viii.  871-2),  the  emperor  Justinian  had 
already  done,  besides  confirming  the  election  of 
Mennas  in  his  stead,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  city.  Agapetus,  who  had 
come  thither  on  a mission  from  Theodatus,  king 
of  the  Goths,  having  previously  refused  his 
communion,  had  unquestionably  procured  his 
ejection : and  he  afterwards  consecrated  Mennas, 
as  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  had  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom, at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  2.  in 
which  a number  of  Eastern  bishops  met  to  draw 
up  a petition  to  the  pope  requesting  him  to  call 
upon  Anthimus,  subsequently  to  his  deposition 
but  previously  to  his  going  back  to  Trebizond 
from  which  he  had  been  translated,  for  a retrac- 
tation of  his  denial  of  two  natures  in  Christ : 
but  this  can  hardly  be  called  a council ; and  the 
death  of  the  pope  stopped  any  definitive  action 
on  his  part  (76.).  3.  under  Mennas,  after  the 
death  of  the  pope,  consisting  of  five  actions,  the 
first  of  which  took  place,  May  2,  in  a church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  near  the  great  church, 
Mennas  presiding,  and  having  on  his  right, 
among  others,  five  Italian  bishops,  who  had  come 
to  Constantinople  from  the  late  pope,  and  re- 
mained there  with  him  on  his  arrival.  The 
first  thing  brought  before  the  council  was  a 
petition  from  various  monastic  bodies  in  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  emperor,  begging  that  the  sentence, 
stayed  only  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  against  An- 
thimus, might  be  carried  out ; a general  account 
of  what  had  passed  between  them  and  the  pope 
followed,  their  petition  to  him  was  produced  by 
the  Italian  bishops  present  and  recited  ; after  it 
another  petition  to  him  from  some  Eastern 
bishops  on  the  same  subject ; and  his  own  letter 
to  Peter,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  reply.  Desirous 
of  following  out  his  decision,  the  council  sent  de- 
puties to  acquaint  Anthimus  with  its  proceedings, 
and  bid  him  appear  there  within  three  days. 
The  second  and  third  actions  passed  in  sending 
him  similar  summonses,  but  all  his  hiding-pla„es 
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having  been  searched  repeatedly  without  finding 
him,  his  condemnation  and  deposition  was  at 
length  decreed  in  the  fourth  action  by  the  coun- 
cil and  its  president,  and  signed  by  seventy-two 
bishops  or  their  representatives,  and  two  deacons 
of  the  Roman  Church.  At  the  fifth  and  last 
action  a number  of  documents  were  recited.  1. 
A petition  of  the  bishop  of  Apamea  and  other 
Syrian  bishops  to  the  emperor  against  Anthimus, 
Severus,  and  others  of  the  Monophysite  party. 
2.  Another  petition  to  him  from  some  monks  of 
Palestine  and-  Syria  to  the  same  effect.  3.  A 
similar  petition  from  the  same  monks  to  this 
council.  4.  Two  letters  of  pope  Hormisdas, 
one  dated  A.D.  518,  and  relating  to  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  synod  of  that  year;  the  other  ad- 
dressed to  Epiphanius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople three  years  later,  requesting  him  to  act, 
and  directing  him  how  to  act,  in  his  stead  in  re- 
ceiving converts  from  the  Monophysites.  5. 
A petition  from  the  clergy  and  monks  of  Antioch 
to  the  patriarch  John  and  synod  of  Constantino- 
ple, A.D.  518,  against  Severus.  6.  An  address  of 
the  same  synod  to  the  patriarch  John.  7.  A 
petition  of  the  monastic  bodies  in  Constantinople 
to  * the  same  synod,  with  a narrative  of  the 
acclamations  amidst  which  its  decisions  had  been 
carried  out  by  John.  8.  His  letters  to  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  bishop  of  Tyre 
thereon,  and  their  replies  to  him,  with  another 
narrative  showing  how  rapturously  the  church 
of  Tyre  had  received  them.  9.  A similar  letter 
from  the  bishops  of  Syria  secunda  to  the  same 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  a narrative  of 
proceedings  against  Peter,  bishop  of  Apamea,  for 
his  Monophysite  sayings  : and  a petition  presented 
to  them  by  the  monks  of  his  diocese  against  him 
and  Severus.  All  which  having  been  read,  an 
anathema  was  passed  upon  him,  Severus  and 
Zoaras,  one  of  their  followers,  by  the  council 
now  sitting — this  is  inexcusably  left  by  Mansi 
( viii.  1137-8)  with  its  corrupt  heading  uncor- 
rected, ascribing  it  to  a former  synod — and  then 
by  Mennas,  its  president ; according  to  the  order 
observed  in  the  4th  action  in  passing  sentence 
upon  Anthimus.  Eighty-eight  bishops  or  their 
representatives,  and  two  deacons  of  the  Roman 
church  as  before,  subscribed  on  this  occasion. 
A constitution  of  the  emperor  addressed  to 
Mennas  confirmed  their  sentence  (Mansi,  viii. 
869-1162). 

(25)  A.D.  538,  says  Yalesius,  541  Cave,  543 
Mansi,  under  Mennas  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  in  support  of  his  edict  against  the 
errors  of  Origen,  denounced  to  him  in  a petition 
from  four  monks  of  Jerusalem,  placed  in  his 
hands,  says  Liberatus  ( Brev . 23)  by  Pelagius,  a 
Roman  envoy,  whom  he  had  sent  thither  on  a 
different  errand,  with  the  express  object  of 
injuring  Theodore,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia, surnamed  Aseidas,  who  defended  Origen. 
;His  edict,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a book  against 
■Origen  and  addressed  to  Mennas,  is  given  at 
length  by  Mansi  (ix.  487-588).  It  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  patriarchs  and  to  pope  Vigi- 
lius.  The  council  backed  it  by  15  anathemas 
against  Origen  and  his  errors,  usually  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  acts  of  the  5th  general  council 
(Mansi,  ib.  395-400)  with  which  this  council 
came  to  be  subsequently  confused,  in  consequence, 
says  Cave,  of  their  respective  acts  having  formed 
one  volume  (Mansi,  ib.  121  -4^  and  also  703-8). 
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(26)  A.D.  546,  according  to  Gamier  ( [Diss . ad 
Liberat.  c.  iv.)  under  Mennas  to  assent  to  the 
1st  edict,  now  lost,  of  the  emperor  Justinian 
against  the  three  chapters  the  year  before.  Both 
Cave  and  Mansi  pass  over  this  council,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  another,  supposed  to  have  been 
held  by  pope  Vigilius  the  year  following,  after 
his  arrival  in  February  (Clinton,  A.D.  547,  col. 
4),  at  which  it  was  decided  to  refer  passing  sen- 
tence upon  the  three  chapters  to  the  meeting  of 
the  general  council  about  to  take  place  (Mansi, 
ix.  125-8). 

(27)  A.D.  553,  the  5th  general,  held  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  composed  of  165 
bishops,  with  Euty chius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, for  their  president : Pope  Vigilius  being, 
on  the  spot  all  the  time,  but  declining  to  attend  ; 
indeed,  he  was  not  even  represented  there.  As 
far  back  as  his  election,  A.D.  537,  according  to 
Victor  of  Tunis,  he  had  been  secretly  pledged 
to  the  Empress  Theodora,  who  favoured  the 
Monophysite  party,  to  assent  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  three  chapters  (Garn.  ad  Lib.  Breviar. 
c.  22)  ; and  this  step,  according  to  Liberatus  (ib. 
c.  24),  had  been  pressed  upon  the  emperor  all  the 
more  warmly  since  then,  in  consequence  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  Origenists  in  a council  under 
Mennas  the  year  following.  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  a devoted  Origenist  and  friend  of  the 
empress,  pointed  it  out  in  fact  as  a means  of  bring- 
ing back  a large  section  of  the  Monophysites 
to  the  church.  Their  opposition  to  the  4th  gene- 
ral council,  he  averred,  lay  in  the  countenance 
supposed  to  be  given  by  it  to  these  writings — 1. 
The  works  of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsiiestia ; 
2.  The  letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  Maris  ; 
and  3,  what  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  had 
published  against  St.  Cyril : the  third,  however, 
he  forbore  to  name  ; all  held  to  be  tainted  with 
Nestorianism.  By  condemning  them,  he  seems 
to  have  calculated  the  authority  of  the  council 
that  had  treated  their  authors  at  least  so  favour- 
ably, would  be  undermined.  Justinian,  acting 
on  his  advice,  had  already  condemned  them  twice, 
A.D.  545  and  551  (Gieseler,  i.  325  ; Cunningham’s 
Tr.,  no  date  is  assigned  to  the  two  pieces  given 
in  Mansi,  ix.  537—82,  and  589-646);  and  the 
first  time  had  been  followed  by  Vigilius,  whose 
“ Judicatum,”  published  at  Constantinople,  A.D. 
548,  is  quoted  in  part  by  the  emperor  in  his 
address. to  this  council  (Mansi,  ix.  178-86,  and 
again,  582-8)  on  its  assembling.  But  Vigilius 
had,  A.D.  547,  declared  against  coming  to  any 
decision  on  the  subject  till  it  had  been  discussed 
in  a general  council ; and  to  this  he  went  back 
on  ascertaining  what  indignation  his  “Judi- 
catum” had  caused  in  Africa  and  in  the  West, 
and  excommunicated  Mennas  and  Theodore  for 
having  gone  further  (Mansi,  ib.  58-61).  Accord- 
ingly, the  emperor  decided  on  summoning  this 
council  to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  them ; 
and  Eutychius,  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch, 
addressed  a letter  to  Vigilius,  which  was  read 
out  at  its  first  session,  May  5,  requesting  him 
to  come  and  preside  over  its  deliberations.  Vigi- 
lius assented  to  thier  joint  examination  by  him- 
self aud  the  council,  but  was  silent  about  his 
attendance.  Three  patriarchs  and  a number  of 
bishops  accosted  him  personally  with  no  better 
success.  At  the  2nd  session,  or  collation,  a second 
interview  with  him  was  reported,  in  which  he 
definitively  declined  attending ; and  even  on  a 
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message  from  the  emperor  he  would  uot  under- 
take to  do  more  than  examine  the  chapters 
by  himself,  and  tiansmit  his  opinion  on  them, 
not  ter  the  council,  but  to  him.  This  pro- 
bably was  contained  in  his  Constitutum  (Mansi,  ! 
ib.  p.  61  and  seq.);  the  date  assigned  to  which  j 
indicates  that  it  came  out  between  the  5th 
and  6th  collations.  Some  bishops  of  Africa 
and  Illyria  excused  themselves  equally  to  the 
deputation  sent  to  invite  their  attendance.  At 
the  3rd  collation  the  fathers  commenced  the 
real  business  for  which  they  had  been  convened 
with  a preface  well  worth  l-emembering  for  its 
soundness  and  moderation.  They  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  exact  doctrine  ami  discipline  laid 
down  in  the  four  general  councils,  each  and  all, 
preceding  their  own ; one  and  the  same  confes- 
sion of  faith  had  sufficed  for  them  in  spite  of  all 
the  heresies  they  had  met  to  condemn,  and  should 
suffice  now.  All  things  in  harmony  with  it 
should  be  received  ; and  all  things  at  variance 
with  it  rejected.  Having  thus  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  4th  council  among  the  rest,  the 
fathers  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  three 
chapters  in  their  4th  collation.  This  was  on 
May  12  : extracts  having  accordingly  been  read 
out  from  various  works  of  Theodore,  both  he 
and  they  were  judged  worthy  of  condemnation. 
The  next  day,  or  the  5th  collation,  passages  for 
or  against  Theodore,  for  St.  Cyril  and  others, 
were  produced  and  weighed ; and  authorities, 
particularly  St.  Augustine,  cited  in  favour  of 
condemning  heretics  although  dead.  Enquiry 
having  been  made  when  the  name  of  Theodore 
ceased  to  be  commemorated  in  the  sacred  dip- 
tychs  of  his  church,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
name  of  St.  Cyril  had  long  been  substituted 
there  for  his.  At  the  close  of  the  sitting, 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theodoret  against 
St.  Cyril  were  recited ; on  which  the  fathers 
remarked  that  the  4th  council  had  acted  wisely 
in  not  receiving  him  till  he  had  anathematised 
Nestorius.  Six  days  intervened  before  the  6th 
collation  took  place,  May  19.  During  this  in- 
terval Vigilius  issued  his  “ Constitutum,”  dated 
May  14,  in  the  form  of  a synodical  letter  addressed 
to  the  emperor  (Mansi,  ix.  61-106),  answering 
and  condemning  a number  of  the  positions  of 
Theodore,  but  pleading  for  Theodoret  and  Ibas, 
as  having  been  acquitted  by  the  4th  council. 
However,  the  council  at  its  6th  collation  found 
the  letter  of  Ibas  in  question  contrary  to  the 
Chalcedonian  definition,  and  anathematised  it 
accordingly,  the  principal  speaker  against  it  being 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Cappadocia ; but  its  author 
escaped.  At  the  7th  collation,  May  26  or  30, 
for  the  reading  is  doubtful,  a communication 
was  read  from  the  emperor  in  deprecation  of 
the  “ Constitutum  ” addressed  to  him  by  the 
Pope,  May  14,  and  on  which  there  had  been  a 
good  many  messages  between  them  in  vain  since. 
First,  no  less  than  six  documents  were  recited 
proving  Vigilius  to  have  expressly  condemned 
the  three  chapters  as  many  times : 1,  a letter 
from  him  to  the  emperor ; 2,  to  the  empress,  in 
both  which  the  words  “ unam  operationem  ” 
were  declared  at  the  6th  council  by  the  legates 
of  Agatho  to  have  been  a later  insertion  of  the 
Monothelite  party  (Baluz.  ap.  Mansi,  ix.  163—72); 
3,  to  his  deacons,  Rusticus  and  Sebastian,  con- 
demning them  for  the  false  stories  they  had 
spread  about  him ; 4,  to  the  bishop  of  Kiew,  in 
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j Russia ; 5,  to  the  bishop  of  Arles ; and  6,  «i 
deposition  signed  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
and  a lay  dignitary,  to  the  effect  that  Vigilius 
had  sworn  to  the  emperor  in  their  presence  to 
do  all  he  could  for  the  condemnation  of  the  three 
chapters,  and  never  say  a word  in  their  favour. 
Next,  an  enquiry,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  re- 
specting a picture  or  statue  of  Theodoret  said  to 
have  been  carried  about  at  Cyrus  in  procession, 
was  reported.  And,  lastly,  the  imperial  man- 
date, which  ordained  that  the  name  of  Vigilius 
should  be  removed  from  the  sacred  diptychs  for  his 
tergiversations  on  the  subject  of  the  three  chap- 
ters, “ Non  enim  patiebamur,  nec  ab  eo,  nec  ab 
alio  quocunque,”  says  the  emperor,  “ inviolatam 
communionem  suscipere,  qui  non  istam  impie- 
tatem  condemnat  . . . . ne  eo  modo  inveniamur 
Nestorii  et  Theodori  impietati  communicantes  ” 
(Mansi,  ib.  366-7).  Unity  with  the  apostolic 
see  would  not,  he  adds,  be  thereby  dissolved, 
inasmuch  as  neither  Vigilius  nor  any  other  indi- 
vidual could,  by  his  own  change  for  the  worse, 
mar  the  peace  of  the  Church.  To  all  which  the 
council  agreed.  Finally,  reviewing  at  its  8th 
collation,  June  2,  in  a singularly  well-written 
compendium  all  that  it  had  done  previously, 
and  vindicating  the  course  about  to  be  pursued, 
it  formally  condemned  the  three  chapters,  and 
with  them  the  author  of  the  first  of  them — 
Theodore — promulgating  its  definitive  sentence 
in  14  anathemas,  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  emperor-  (Mansi,  ib.  557-64),  and  in 
which  the  heresies  and  heresiarchs  thus  con- 
demned are  specified  : Origen  among  the  number 
in  the  eleventh,  though  not  in  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  emperor.  He  had  been  previously 
condemned  in  the  council  under  Mennas,  A.D. 
538,  as  we  have  seen.  Of  these  anathemas  the 
Greek  version  is  still  extant : of  almost  every 
other  record  of  its  proceedings  the  Latin  version 
alone  remains.  Vigilius,  after  taking  some  time 
to  consider,  announced  his  assent  to  them  in  two 
formal  documents : the  first  a decretal  epistle, 
dated  Dec.  8 of  the  same  year,  and  addressed  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  (Mansi,  ib.  413- 
32,  with  the  notes  of  De  Marca),  in  which,  as 
he  says,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Augustine,  he 
retracts  all  that  he  had  ever  written  differently  ; 
and  the  second,  another  Constitutum  of  great 
length,  dated  Feb.  23  of  the  year  following 
(Clinton,  a.d.  554,  c.  4),  but  without  any  head- 
ing or  subscription  in  its  present  form  (Mansi, 
ib.  457-88).  He  died  on  his  way  home,  and 
Pelagius,  the  Roman  envoy  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  condemning  Origen,  had  thus,  on  be- 
coming pope,  to  vindicate  the  condemnation  of 
the  three  chapters  by  this  council  in  the  West, 
where  they  had  been  defended  all  but  unani- 
mously, and  were  upheld  obstinately  by  more 
than  three  parts  of  Italy  still.  The  2nd  Pela- 
gius, twenty-five  years  later,  in  his  third  letter 
to  the  bishops  of  Istria,  said  to  have  been  written 
J by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  then  his  deacon 
i (Mansi,  ib.  433-54,  and  see  Migne’s  ed.),  apolo- 
i gised  as  follows  for  the  conduct  of  his  prede- 
j cessors  and  his  own  therein.  Referring  to  the 
occasion  on  which  St.  Peter  was  reproved  by 
St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  11),  he  asks,  “ Nunquid  Petro 
apostolorum  principi  sibi  dissimilia  docenti,  de- 
buit  ad  haec  verba  responderi  ? ” “ Haec  quae 

dicis,  audire  non  possumus,  quia  aliud  ante 
praedicasti  ? Si  igitur  in  trium  capitulorura 
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negotio,  aliud  cum  veritas  quaereretur,  aliud  I 
autem  invents  veritate,  dictum  est  : cur  mutatio 
sententiae  huic  sedi  in  crimine  objicitur,  quae  ! 
a cuncti  ecclesi&  humiliter  in  e jus  auctore  vene-  ! 
ratur  ? Non  enim  mutatio  sententiae,  sed  incon-  j 
stantia  sensus  in  culpi  est.”  St.  Gregory,  when 
pope,  settled  the  matter  by  affirming  that  he 
venerated  the  5th  council  equally  with  the  four 
preceding  (Mansi,  ib.  454).  No  canons  seem  to 
have  been  passed  in  it ; but  though  two  elabo- 
rate dissertations  have  been  written  on  it  (Garn. 
ad  Liberat.  and  H.  de  Noris,  Op.  P.  ii.),  many 
points  connected  with  it  are  still  doubtful ; and 
the  documents  published  by  Mansi  (ix.  151-651) 
as  belonging  to  it,  greatly  need  re-arranging. 

(28)  A.D.  565,  at  which  the  emperor  Justinian 
endeavoured  to  get  the  errors  of  Julian  of  Hali- 
carnassus, a well-known  Monophysite,  who  main- 
tained the  incorruptibility  of  the  Body  of  Christ 
antecedently  to  his  resurrection,  approved,  by 
banishing  those  who  opposed  them  (Mansi,  ix. 
765-8). 

(29)  A.D.  587,  at  which  a foul  charge  brought 
against  Gregory,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  by  a banker 
of  his  diocese,  was  examined.  He  was  honourably 
acquitted  and  his  accuser  punished  (Evag.  vi.  7). 
Mansi  thinks  this  must  have  been  the  synod 
summoned  as  a general  one  by  the  Constantino- 
politan  patriarch  John,  in  virtue  of  his  assumed 
title  of  oecumenical  patriarch,  and  for  which  he 
was  so  severely  taken  to  task  by  pope  Pelagius  II. 
— but  for  this  no  direct  proof  is  adduced  either 
by  him  or  Pagi  (ix.  971-4).  It  is  supplied, 
however,  in  a letter  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to 
that  patriarch  (ib.  1217-18),  and  a further 
letter  of  his  some  time  later,  when  Cyriacus 
was  patriarch,  whose  plan  of  holding  another 
synod  for  the  same  purpose  he  would  seem  to 
have  anticipated  (ib.  x.  159).  Mansi  (ib.  p. 
481-2)  conceives  this  synod  to  have  been  held 
A.D.  598. 

(30)  A.D.  626,  under  Sergius,  to  consider  the 
question  raised  by  Paul,  a Monophysite  of  Phasis, 
in  Lazica,  and  Cyrus,  its  metropolitan — after- 
wards translated  to  Alexandria — before  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  whether  one  or  two  wills  and 
operations  were  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ.  Ser- 
gius, on  the  authority  of  a discourse  ascribed  by 
him  to  his  well-known  predecessor  Mennas,  and 
other  testimonies  which  he  abstains  from  naming, 
pronounced  in  favour  of  one  operation  and  one 
will ; thereby  founding  the  heresy  called  Mono- 
thelism  (Mansi,  x.  585—8).  Clinton  (ii.  171) 
doubts  whether  the  question  did  not  originate 
with  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  in 
Syria,  on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Antioch  by 
Heraclius  four  years  later.  The  discourse  which 
Sergius  ascribed  to  Mennas  was  proved  a forgery 
to  the  6th  council  at  its  third  session. 

(31)  A.D.  639,  under  Sergius,  and  continued — 
unless  there  were  two  distinct  councils  this  year 
— under  Pyrrhus,  his  successor,  at  which  the 
“ Ecthesis  ” or  exposition  of  faith  by  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  favourable  to  Monothelism,  was 
confirmed  (Mansi,  x.  673-4).  Parts  of  its  acts, 
with  the  ecthesis  in  full,  were  recited  in  the 
third  sitting  of  the  Lateran  under  Martin  I. 
A.D.  649  (ib.  991-1004). 

(32)  a.d.  665,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stant? II.,  at  which  St.  Maximus,  the  great  oppo- 
nent of  the  Monothelites,  was  condemned  (Mansi, 
xi.  73-4). 


1 (33)  A.D.  636,  under  Peter,  patriarch  of 

Constantinople,  and  attended  by  Macedonius  of 
Antioch  and  the  vicar  of  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, at  which  St.  Maximus  was  condemned 
1 a second  time  with  his  disciples  (Mansi,  xi. 
73-6). 

(34)  The  6th  general,  held  in  the  banqueting 
hall  of  the  palace,  called  Trullus  from  its  domed 
roof  (Du  Fresne,  Constant.  Christ,  ii.  4,  § 19-20), 
and  lasting  from  November  7,  A.D.  680,  to  Sep- 
tember 16  of  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  convened  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
Pogonatus,  as  stated  in  his  epistle  to  Pope  Donus, 
in  consequence  of  a request,  made  to  him  by  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  to  permit  their 
removing  from  the  sacred  diptychs  the  name  of 
Pope  Vitalian,  lately  deceased,  while  they  were  for 
retaining  that  of  Honorius  (Mansi,  xi.  199-200). 
In  short,  they  wished  to  commemorate  none  of 
the  popes  after  Honorius  till  some  disputes  that 
had  arisen  between  their  own  sees  and  his  had 
been  settled,  and  some  newly-coined  words  ex- 
plained. The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  1 p.ia 
deavbpiKri  ivepyeux  ’ attributed  to  Christ  by  the 
Monothelite  patriarch  and  synod  o’f  Alexandria, 
a.d.  633  (ib.  565),  when  Honorius  was  pope. 
Donus  dying  before  this  letter  could  reach  Rome, 
it  was  complied  with  at  once  by  his  successor 
Agatho,  who  sent  three  bishops,  on  behalf  of  his 
synod,  and  two  presbyters,  and  one  deacon  named 
John — who  subsequently  became  pope  as  John  V., 
in  his  own  name — to  Constantinople,  “ to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  holy  Churches  of  God,” 
as  it  is  said  in  his  life  (ib.  165).  On  hearing 
from  the  “oecumenical  pope,”  as  he  styles  him,  to 
that  effect,  the  Emperor  issued  his  summons  tc 
George,  patriarch  of  Constantinople — whom  he 
styles  oecumenical  patriarch — and  through  him 
to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,,  to  get  ready  to  come 
to  the  council  with  their  respective  bishops  and 
metropolitans  (ib.  201).  Mansuetus,  metro- 
politan of  Milan,  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  synod  under  Agatho,  sent  a synodical 
letter  and  profession  of  faith  on  behalf  of  his 
own  synod  (ib.  203-8),  and  Theodore,  bishop  or 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  formed  part  of 
the  same  synod,  a presbyter,  to  represent  him 
personally.  The  number  of  bishops  actually 
present,  according  to  Cave,  was  289,  though  the 
extant  subscriptions  are  under  180.  Thirteen 
officers  of  the  court  were  there  likewise  by  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  who  attended  in  person, 
and  were  ranged  round  him — on  his  left  were 
the  representatives  of  the  pope  and  his  synod,  of 
the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  of  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  then  Basil,  bishop  of  Gortyna,  in 
Crete,  and  the  remaining  bishops  “subject  to 
Rome  ” — his  right  being  occupied  by  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  a presbyter 
representing  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  “ the  remaining  bishops 
subject  to  Constantinople.”  The  business  of  the 
council  was  concluded  in  18  actions  or  sessions, 
as  follows — 

1.  The  legates  of  Agatho  having  complained 
of  the  novel  teaching  of  four  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople— Sergius,  Paul,  Pyrrhus,  and  Peter 
— of  Cyrus,  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodore,  bishop 
of  Pharan,  that  had  for  46  years  or  more 
troubled  the  whole  Church,  in  attributing  one 
will  and  operation  to  the  Incarnate  Word. 
Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  two  suffragans 
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of  the  see  of  Constantinople  favourable  to  this 
dogma,  briefly  replied  that  they  had  put  out  no 
new  terms  but  only  believed  and  taught  what 
they  had  received  from  general  councils  and  from 
the  holy  fathers  on  the  point  in  question,  par- 
ticularly the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria,  named  by  their  opponents,  and 
Honorius,  formerly  pope  of  elder  Rome.  Where- 
upon the  chartophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  the  great  Church,  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
to  fetch  the  books  of  the  oecumenical  councils 
from  the  library  of  the  patriarch.  As  nothing 
was  said  of  the  acts  of  the  1st  and  2nd  councils 
on  this  occasion,  we  must  infer  they  had  been 
lost  previously.  The  chartophylax  was  told 
to  produce  what  he  had  got ; and  immediately 
two  volumes  of  the  acts  of  the  3rd  council  were 
recited  by  Stephen,  a presbyter  of  Antioch  in 
waiting  on  Macarius,  who  forthwith  contended 
that  some  of  St.  Cyril’s  expressions  made  for 
him. 

2.  Two  volumes  of  the  acts  of  the  4th  council 
were  read,  when  the  legates  of  Agatho  pointed 
out  that  two  operations  were  attributed  to 
Christ  by  St.  Leo. 

3.  Two  volumes  of  the  acts  of  the  5th  council 
were  read,  when  the  legates  protested  that  two 
letters  of  Pope  Vigilius,  contained  in  the  second 
volume,  had  been  interpolated,  and  that  a dis- 
course attributed  in  the  first  to  Mennas,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  was  spurious.  This  last 
having  been  proved  on  the  spot  from  internal 
evidence,  its  recital  was  stopped,  the  emperor 
directing  further  enquiry  to  be  made  respecting 
the  letters  of  the  pope. 

4.  Two  letters  from  Agatho  were  recited — 
one  to  the  emperor,  in  his  own  name,  the  other 
to  the  council,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a 
synod  of  125  bishops,  with  Wilfrid,  bishop  of 
York,  among  them,  for  Britain,  assembled  under 
him  at  Rome,  previously  to  the  departure  of  his 
legates.  The  burden  of  both  is  the  same,  namely, 
that  what  had  been  defined  as  of  faith  by  the 
five  general  councils  preceding,  it  was  the  sum- 
mit of  his  ambition  to  keep  inviolate — without 
change,  diminution,  or  addition,  either  in  word 
or  thought  (Mansi,  ib.  235).  Mr.  Renouf, 
indeed,  in  his  second  pamphlet  on  “ Pope 
Honorius”  (p.  46-7),  has  pointed  out  several 
passages  in  the  Latin  version  of  these  letters 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Greek.  Either, 
therefore,  they  have  been  interpolated  in  the 
one,  or  suppressed  in  the  other.  The  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Florence  supplies  a parallel  of  the 
same  kind.  But  that  Agatho  wrote  these  letters 
in  Greek,  and  that  the  Latin  version  of  the 
entire  acts  of  this  council  that  we  have  cannot 
possibly  be  the  one  made  by  order  of  the  next 
pope,  soon  after  the  council  dispersed,  are  two 
points  which  Mr.  R.  seems  to  have  assumed 
without  proving. 

5.  Two  papers  were  exhibited  by  Macarius, 
and  recited:  of  which  the  first  was  headed  “ Tes- 
timonies from  the  holy  Fathers  confirmatory  of 
there  being  one  will  in  Christ,  which  is  also  that 
of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

6.  A third  paper  from  Macarius,  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  other  two,  having  been  read,  the 
sealing  of  all  three  was  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror, and  entrusted  to  his  own  officials  and 
those  belonging  to  the  sees  of  Rome  and  Con- 


' stantinople.  On  the  legates  affirming  that  the 
quotations  contained  in  them  had  not  been  fairly 
made,  authentic  copies  of  the  works  cited  weje 
ordered  to  be  brought  from  the  patriarchal 
library  to  compare  with  them. 

7.  A paper  headed  “Testimonies  from  the 
holy  Fathers  demonstrating  two  wills  and  opera- 
tions in  Christ,”  was  produced  by  the  legates, 
and  read.  Appended  to  it  were  passages  from 
the  writings  of  heretics,  in  which  but  one  will 
and  operation  was  taught.  This  paper  was 
ordered  to  be  sealed,  like  those  of  Macarius,  by 
the  emperor. 

8.  The  passages  adduced  by  Agatho  from  th*e 
Fathers,  and  by  his  synod,  in  favour  of  two  wills 

j and  operations,  having  been  examined  and  con- 
firmed, were  pronounced  conclusive  by  all 
present  except  Maparius ; and  the  petition  to 
j have  the  name  of  Vitalian  erased  from  the  dip- 
tychs  was  withdrawn  by  George,  the  existing 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  amid  great  applause. 
Macarius  being  then  called  upon  to  make  his 
profession,  proved  himself  a Monothelite ; and 
was  convicted  of  having  quoted  unfairly  from 
| the  Fathers  in  his  papers  to  support  his  views. 

9.  Examination  of  the  papers  of  Macarius 
j having  been  completed,  he  and  his  presbyter 

Stephen  were  formally  deposed  as  heretics  by 
the  council. 

10.  The  paper  exhibited  by  the  legates  was 
taken  in  hand : and  after  a mt>st  interesting 
comparison,  passage  by  passage,  between  it  and 
the  authentic  works  in  the  patriarchal  library, 
was  declared  thoroughly  correct  in  its  citations  : 
a profession  of  faith  was  received  from  the  bishop 
of  Nieomedia  and  some  others,  in  which  Mono- 
thelism  was  abjured. 

11.  A long  and  remarkable  profession  of  faith, 
contained  in  a synodical  letter  of  Sophronius, 
late  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  first  to 
oppose  Monothelism,  was  recited  : and  after  it, 
at  the  request  of  the  legates,  some  more  writings 
of  Macarius,  since  come  to  hand,  that  proved  full 
of  heresy. 

12.  Several  more  documents  belonging  to 
Macarius  having  been  received  from  the  emperor 
through  one  of  his  officers,  which  he  professed 
not  to  have  read  himself,  some  were  looked 
through  and  pronounced  irrelevant,  but  three 
letters  were  recited  at  length  : one  from  Sergius 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  Cyrus,  then  bishop 
of  Phasis  ; another  from  him  to  Pope  Honorius  ; 
the  third  being  the  answer  of  Honorius  to  him. 
Again  the  patriarchal  archives  were  searched, 
and  the  two  first  of  these  letters  compared  witn 
the  authentic  copies  of  them  found  there  ; while 
the  original  letter  of  Honorius  in  Latin  having 
been  brought  from  thence  was  compared  by  John 
bishop  of  Porto,  the  only  delegate  from  the 
Roman  synod  then  present,  with  the  copy  just 
read,  and  the  genuineness  of  all  three  placed 
beyond  doubt.  A suggestion  brought  from  the 
emperor  that  Macarius  should  be  restored  in  the 
event  of  his  recanting,  was  peremptorily  declined 
by  the  council. 

13.  Both  the  letters  of  Sergius  before  men- 
tioned and  that  of  Honorius  to  him  were  de- 
clared heterodox ; and  he  and  his  successors, 
Pyrrhus,  Peter,  and  Paul,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria, 
and  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan — on  all  of  whom 
Agatho  had  passed  sentence  previously — with 
Honorius,  whom  Agatho  had  passed  over,  were 
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definitively  cast  out  of  the  Church — the  only 
sentence  of  the  kind  ever  decreed  against  any 
pope.  The  letter  of  Sophronius,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  pronounced  orthodox.  Finally,  search 
having  been  made  for  all  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  archives,  all  that  could  be 
found  were  brought  out  and  recited.  The  list 
included  two  letters  from  Cyrus  to  Sergius,  the 
latest  of  them  having  been  written  from  Alex- 
andria, with  a copy  of  the  terms  of  agreement 
come  to  between  him  and  the  Theodosians,  a 
Monophysite  sect,  enclosed  in  it ; works  by 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and 
Peter,  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  ; a second 
letter  of  Honorius  to  Sergius  ; and  a dogmatic 
letter  of  Pyrrhus  to  Pope  John  IV.,  discovered 
in  a volume  of  dogmatic  letters  by  the  Charto- 
phylax,  George.  All  these  were  pronounced 
heretical,  and  burnt  as  such.  Letters  of  Thomas, 
•John,  and  Constantine,  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople, were  read  likewise,  but  their  orthodoxy 
was  allowed. 

14.  Returning  to  the  letters  of  Pope  Vigilius 
that  had  been  called  in  question,  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  curious  enquiry  that  each  of  the 
volumes  of  the  5th  council  had  been  tampered 
with  : in  one  case  by  inserting  the  paper  attri- 
buted to  Mennas,  in  the  other  by  interpolating 
the  letters  of  Vigilius,  in  support  of  heresy. 
The  council  ordered  both  falsifications  to  be  can- 
celled, besides  anathematising  them  and  their 
authors.  A sermon  of  St.  Athanasius  was  pro- 
duced by  the  bishops  of  Cyprus,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ  was  clearly  laid 
down.  At  this  sitting  Theophanes,  the  new 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  is  first  named  among  those 
present. 

15.  Polychronius,  a presbyter,  undertaking  to 
raise  a dead  man  to  life  in  support  of  his  here- 
tical views,  and  failing,  was  condemned  as  an 
impostor,  and  deposed. 

16.  Constantine,  another  presbyter,  affecting 
to  have  devised  some  formula  calculated  to 
reconcile  Monothelism  with  orthodoxy,  was 
proved  in  agreement  with  Macarius,  and  simi- 
larly condemned,  in  conclusion,  all  who  had 
been  condemned  were  anathematised,  one  after 
the  other  by  name,  amidst  cheers  for  the 
orthodox. 

17.  The  previous  acts  of  the  council  were  read 
over ; and  its  definition  of  faith  published  for 
the  first  time. 

18.  The  definition  having  been  once  more  pub- 
lished, was  signed  by  all  present ; and  received 
the  assent  of  the  emperor  on  the  spot  amid  the 
usual  acclamations  and  reprobations.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  : — I.  An  introduction  pro- 
claiming entire  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
.ouncil  with  the  five  previous  councils,  and 
acceptance  of  the  two  creeds  promulgated  by 
them  as  one.  II.  Recital  of  the  two  creeds  of 
hsicaea  and  Constantinople  in  their  pristine  forms. 
III.  Its  own  definition,  enumerating  all  pre- 
viously condemned  for  Monothelism  once  more 
by  name ; and  mentioning  with  approbation  the 
declaration  of  pope  Agatho  anil  his  synod  against 
them,  and  in  favour  of  the  true  doctrine,  which 
it  proceeded  to  unfold  in  course : then  reiterating 
the  decree  passed  by  previous  councils  against 
the  framers  and  upholders  of  a faith  or  creed 
other  than  the  two  forms  already  specified ; and 
including  finally  in  the  same  condemnation  the 


inventors  and  disseminators  of  any  novel  terms 
subversive  of  its  own  rulings. 

Proceedings  terminated  in  a remarkable  ad- 
dress to  the  emperor  on  behalf  of  all  present, 
which  was  read  out,  showing  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  had  been  defined  by  the  two  first 
councils  ; and  that  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  four 
next,  of  which  this  was  the  last : and  a still 
more  remarkable  request  was  appended  to  it, 
— that  he  would  forward  the  definition  signed 
by  himself  to  the  five  patriarchal  sees  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem ; which  we  are  told  expressly  was  done 
(Mansi,  ib.  681-4).  In  conclusion,  a letter  was 
despatched  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  the  coun- 
cil, informing  him  that  he  would  receive  a copy 
of  its  acts  through  his  legates,  and  begging  that 
he  would  confirm  them  in  his  reply.  The  em- 
peror on  his  part  exhorted  all  to  receive  them  in 
a special  edict;  and  as  he  had  promised,  ad- 
dressed a letter  in  his  own  name  to  the  Roman 
synod,  dated  Dec.  23,  A.D.  68 1 — Agatho  dying, 
according  to  Cave,  ‘Dec.  1 — and  another  to 
Leo  II.,  soon  after  his  accession,  the  year  follow- 
ing, bespeaking  their  acceptance.  This  the  new 
pope  granted  without  hesitation  in  the  fullest 
manner,  even  to  the  condemnation  of  Honorius 
as  having  betrayed  the  faith ; all  which  he 
repeated  to  the  bishops  of  Spain  in  sending  them 
a Latin  translation  of  the  acts  of  this  council 
(Mansi,  ib.  1049-53).  Solely  from  hence  the 
genuineness  of  both  epistles  has  been  denied 
(comp.  Mr.  Renouf’s  Pope  Honorius ; Professor 
Botalla’s  reply  to  it ; and  Mr.  R.’s  rejoinder), 
and  even  the  integrity  of  the  acts  of  the  council 
themselves  in  their  present  state  was  once 
questioned  (Pagi  ad  Baron.,  A.D.  681,  n.  9-12). 
Two  versions  of  them  are  given  by  Mansi  (xi. 
189-922)  ; in  both  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
cluding documents  is  chronologically  defective. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no  canons  were 
pas.  ed.  Several  anecdotes  of  this  council  found 
their  way  into  the  West.  Bede  tells  us,  for 
instance  (Be  Temp.  Rat.  A.D.  688),  that  such 
was  the  honour  accorded  there  to  the  legates  of 
Agatho  that  one  of  them,  the  bishop  of  Porto, 
celebrated  the  Eucharist  in  Latin  on  Low-Sunday, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  before  the  emperor 
and  patriarch.  Cardinal  Humbert  asserts  it  was 
then  explained  to  the  emperor  that  unleavened 
bread  was  enjoined  by  the  Latin  rite  (ap.  Canis. 
Thes.  p.  318).  But  the  two  striking  incidents 
of  this  council  were  : 1.  The  arrangement  of  the 
“ bishops  subject  to  Rome,”  and  those  “ subject 
to  Constantinople  ” on  opposite  sides ; and,  2. 
The  anathemas  passed  on  pope  and  patriarch 
alike.  Coming  events  are  said  to  cast  their 
shadows  before  them. 

(35)  a.d.  691,  as  Pagi  shows  (ad  Baron.  A D. 
692  n.  3-7)  from  the  emended  reading  of  the 
date  given  in  its  3rd  canon  and  rightly  inter- 
preted, in  or  not  earlier  than  September.  The 
fathers  composing  it,  in  their  address  to  the  em- 
peror Justinian  II.  or  Rhinotmetus,  as  he  was 
afterwards  surnamed  from  what  betel  him.  say 
that  they  had  met  at  his  bidding  to  pass  some 
canons  that  had  long  been  needed,  owing  to  the 
omission  of  the  5th  and  6th  councils,  contrary 
to  the  precedent  of  the  four  first  to  pass  any, 
whence  this  council  has  been  commonly  styled 
the  quini-sext,  or  a supplement  to  both.  It  is 
indeed  best  known  as  the  Trullan,  from  the.  hail 
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of  the  palace  in  which  it  was  held,  although  the 
6th  council  had  met  there  no  less.  The  number 
of  bishops  subscribing  to  its  canons  was  213,  of 
whom  43  had  been  present  at  the  6th  council 
(Mansi  xi.  927) ; and  at  their  head,  instead  of 
after  them  as  at  the  6th  council,  the  emperor, 
who  signs  however  differently  from  the  rest,  as 
accepting  and  assenting  to  merely  what  had  been 
defined  by  them.  A blank  is  left  immediately 
after  his  name  for  that  of  the  pope,  showing 
clearly  that  the  pope  was  not  represented  tjiere  ; 
and  bianks  are  subsequently  left  for  the  bishops 
of  Thessalonica,  Heraclea,  Sardinia,  Ravenna, 
and  Corinth,  who  might,  had  they  been  present, 
have  been  supposed  acting  for  him  : Basil,  indeed, 
bishop  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  is  set  down  as  sub- 
scribing on  behalf  of  the  whole  synod  of  the 
Roman  church  ; but  then  he  is  similarly  set  down 
among  the  subscriptions  to  the  6th  council,  not 
having  been  one  of  the  three  deputies  sent 
thither  from  Rome  ( ib . pp.  642  and  70),  and 
afterwards  in  the  letter  addressed  to  Agatho  by 
the  council,  only  signing  for  himself  and  his  own 
synod  (ib.  p.  690).  Hence  there  seems  little 
ground  for  supposing  him  to  have  represented 
Rome  there  in  any  sense,  though  Pagi  and  others 
are  willing  to  believe  he  may  have  been  acting 
as  apocrisarius  at  the  time  of  the  council  (ad 
Baron,  ib.  n.  9-13).  Certainly,  Anastasius,  in 
his  life  of  Sergius  I.,  who  was  then  Pope,  says 
that  the  legates  of  the  apostolic  see  were  present, 
and  deluded  into  subscribing ; but  thei*e  is  no- 
thing else  in  the  subscriptions  to  confirm  this ; 
and  of  the  acts  nothing  further  has  been  pre- 
served. Great  controversy  prevails  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  council  has  been  received 
in  the  West:  Oecumenical  it  has  never  been 
accounted  there,  in  spite  of  its  own  claim  to  be 
so:  and  when  its  102  canons  were  sent  in  six 
tomes  to  Sergius,  himself  a native  of  Antioch, 
for  subscription,  he  said  he  would  die  sooner 
than  assent  to  the  erroneous  innovations  which 
they  contained.  John  VII.,  the  next  pope  but 
one,  was  requested  by  the  emperor  to  confirm  all 
that  he  could,  and  reject  the  rest ; but  he  sent 
back  the  tomes  untouched — Lupus  (Diss.  de  Syn. 
Trull .,  op.  Tom.  iii.  168-73),  whom  Pagi  (a.d. 
710,  n.  2)  follows  is  of  opinion  that  Constantine 
was  the  first  pope  to  confirm  any  of  them  : but 
this  is  inferred  solely  from  the  honourable  re- 
ception given  to  him  at  Constantinople  by  Justi- 
nian, which  may  have  been  dictated  by  other 
motives.  What  Adrian  I.  says  in  his  epistle  to 
St.  Tarasius,  read  out  at  the  7th  council,  is  ex- 
plicit enough  : “ I too  receive  the  same  six  holy 
councils  with  all  the  rules  constitutionally  and 
divinely  promulgated  by  them  ; among  which  is 
contained  ” what  turns  out  to  be  the  82nd  of 
these  canons,  for  he  quotes  it  at  full  length. 
And  the  first  canon  of  the  7th  council  confirmed 
by  him  is  substantially  to  the  same  effect. 

But  the  exact  truth  is  probably  told  by  Ana- 
stasius, the  librarian,  in  the  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  7th  council  dedicated  to 
John  VIII.,  whom  he  credits  with  having  ac- 
cepted all  the  apostolical  canons  under  the  same 
reserve.  “ At  the  7th  council,”  he  says,  “ the 
principal  see  so  far  admits  the  rules  said  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  framed  at  the  6th  council, 
as  to  reject  in  the  same  breath  whichever  of 
them  should  prove  to  be  opposed  to  former 
canons,  or  the  decrees  of  its  own  holy  pontiffs, 


or  to  good  manners.”  All  of  them,  indeed,  he 
contends  had  been  unknown  to  the  Latins  entirely 
till  then,  never  having  been  translated:  neither 
were  they  to  be  found  even  in  the  archives  of  the 
other  patriarchal  sees,  where  Greek  was  spoken, 
none  of  whose  occupants  had  been  present  to 
concur  or  assist  in  their  promulgation,  although 
the  Greeks  attributed  their  promulgation  to 
those  fathers  who  formed  the  6th  council,  a 
statement  for  which  he  avers  they  were  unable 
to  bring  any  decisive  proof.  This  shows  how 
little  he  liked  these  canons  himself : nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  some  of  them  were  dictated  by  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  West.  The  3rd  and  13th, 
for  instance,  deliberately  propose  to  alter  what 
had  been  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Roman 
church  for  upwards  of  300  years  respecting  those 
who  became  presbyters,  deacons,  or  sub-deacons, 
as  married  men  : and  make  the  rule  substituted 
for  it  in  each  case  binding  upon  all.  The  55th 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  apostolical  canons 
not  received  by  Rome,  interdicts  the  custom  of 
fasting  on  Saturdays  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  church  from  time  immemorial.  And  the 
56th  lays  down  a rule  to  be  kept  by  all  churches 
in  observing  the  Lenten  fast.  Canons  32,  33, 
and  99  are  specially  levelled  against  the  Arme- 
nians. Of  the  rest,  canon  1 confirms  the  doc- 
trine of  the  6th  general  council  preceding,  and 
insists  in  the  strongest  terms  upon  its  unalter- 
ableness. Canon  2 renews  all  the  canons  con- 
firmed by  them,  with  the  Sardican  and  African 
in  addition,  besides  the  canons  of  SS.  Dionysius 
and  Peter  of  Alexandria  ; of  St.  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Gregory 
Nyssen;  the  canonical  answers  of  Timothy  with 
the  canons  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
and  two  canonical  letters  of  St.  Cyril : the 
canon  of  Scripture  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
another  by  St.  Amphilochius,  bishop  "*f  Iconium 
in  Lycaonia,  with  a circular  of  Gennadius,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  against  simoniacal 
ordinations.  In  conclusion,  it  receives  all  thj 
apostolical  canons,  eighty-five  in  number,  though 
at  that  time  but  fifty  were  received  in  the  Roman 
church,  as  we  learn  from  Anastasius,  but  rejects 
the  apostolical  constitutions  as  having  been  in- 
terpolated, and  containing  many  spurious  things. 
By  this  canon  accordingly  the  code  of  the 
Eastern  church  was  authoratively  settled,  apart 
of  course  from  the  102  canons  now  added  to  it, 
which  were  formally  received  themselves,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  2nd  Council  of  Nicaea,  and 
reckoned  ever  afterwards  as  the  canons  of  the 
6th  council.  As  such  they  are  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius  in  his  Syntagma  canonum , and  his  Nomo- 
canon  (Migne’s  Pat.  Gr.  civ.  431-1218),  and 
continue  to  be  quoted  still  (Orthod  x and  Non- 
Jurors,  by  Rev.  G.  Williams,  p.  74).  Their 
general  character  is  thoroughly  Oriental,  but 
without  disparagement  to  their  practical  value 
(Mansi,  xi.  921-1024,  and  xii.  47-56 ; Bever.  II. 
126-64). 

(36)  A.D.  712,  in  the  short-lived  reign  of 
Philippicus  or  Bardanes,  and  under  the  Mono- 
thelite  patriarch  of  his  appointment,  John  VI. ; 
at  which  the  6th  council  was  repudiated  and 
condemned.  The  copy  of  its  acts  belonging  to 
the  palace  was  likewise  burnt  by  his  order,  as 
we  learn  from  the  deacon  who  transcribed  them  ; 
and  the  picture  of  it  that  hung  there,  removed. 
On  the  death  of  the  tyrant  indeed  John  addressed 
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a letter  to  Pope  Constantine  to  apologise  for  j the  emperor  followed.  Before  the  council.sepa- 
what  had  been  done ; but  its  tone  is  not  assuring;  j x’ated,  Constantine  the  new  patriarch  was  pre- 
He  testifies,  however,  to  the  authentic  tomes  of  j sented  to  it  and  approved.  It  was  then  sitting 
t tie  6th  council  being  safe  still  in  his  archives  | in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  ad  Blachernas,  within 
(Mansi,  xii.  187-208);  and  Pagi  can  see  some 
excuse  for  his  conduct  (ad  Baron.  A.D.  712, 


n.  2-6). 

(37)  A.D.  715,  Aug.  11,  at  which  the  transla- 
tion of  St.  Germanus  from  the  see  of  Cyricus  to 
that  of  Constantinople  was  authorised.  He  had 
been  a party  to  the  Monothelite  synod  under 
John  three  years  before;  but  immediately  after 
his  translation  he  held  a synod — most  probably 
this  one  continued — in  which  he  condemned 
Monothelism  (Mansi,  xii.  255—8). 

(38)  A.D.  730,  or  rather  a meeting  in  the 
imperial  palace,  at  which  the  Emperor  Leo  III., 
better  known  as  the  Isaurian,  called  upon  St. 
Germanus  the  aged  patriarch  to  declare  for  the 
demolition  of  images,  which  he  had  just  ordered 
himself  in  a second  edict  against  them.  The 
patriarch  replied  by  resigning  his  pall  (Mansi, 
xii.  269-70,  and  Pagi,  ad  Baron.,  A.D.  730,  n. 
1-4). 

(39)  A.D.  754,  from  Feb.  10  to  Aug.  8,  held 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus,  and  styling  itself  Oecumenical,  or  the  7th 
council,  though  its  claim  to  both  titles  has  since 
been  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  second  council  of 
Nicaea,  in  which  its  decrees  were  reversed. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  record  of  its  acts 
extant,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  6th 
session  of  that  council,  where  they  were  cited 
only  to  be  condemned.  As  many  as  338  bishops 
attended  it,  but  the  chief  see  represented  there 
was  that  of  Ephesus.  Their  proceedings  are 
given  in  six  tomes,  as  follows:  1.  They  deduce 
the  origin  of  all  creature-worship  from  the  devil, 
to  abolish  which  God  sent  His  Son  in  the  flesh  ; 
2.  Christianity  being  established,  the  devil,  they 
say,  was  undone  to  bring  about  a combination 
between  it  and  idolatry ; but  the  emperors  had 
opposed  themselves  to  his  designs.  Already  six 
councils  had  met,  and  the  present  one  following 
in  their  steps  declared  all  pictorial  representa- 
tions unlawful  and  subversive  of  the  faith  which 
they  professed  ; 3.  Two  natures  being  united  in 
Christ,  no  one  picture  or  statue  could  represent 
Christ  as  He  is,  besides  His  only  proper  repre- 
sentation is  in  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  of  His  own 
institution ; 4.  There  was  no  prayer  in  use  for 
consecrating  images,  nor  were  representations  of 
the  saints  to  be  tolerated  any  more  than  of 
Christ,  for  Holy  Scripture  was  distinctly  against 
both ; 5.  The  fathers,  beginning  with  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  having  been  cited  at  some  length  to  the 
same  purpose,  the  council  decreed  unanimously 
that  all  likenesses  of  whatsoever  colour  and 
material  were  to  be  taken  away,  and  utterly  dis- 
used in  Christian  churches  ; 6.  All  clergy  setting 
up  or  exhibiting  reverence  to  images  in  church 
or  at  home  were  to  be  deposed ; monks  and  lay- 
men anathematised.  Vessels  and  vestments  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary  were  never  to  be  turned 
to  any  purpose  in  connexion  with  them.  A series 
of  anathemas  was  directed  against  all  who  upheld 
them  in  any  sense,  or  contravened  the  decrees  of 
this  council.  St.  Germanus,  the  late  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  George  of  Cyprus,  and  St. 
John  of  Damascus,  or  Mansur,  as  he  was  called 
by  the  Saracens,  were  specially  denounced  as 
image-worshippers.  The  usual  acclamations  to 


the  city ; its  earlier  sittings  had  been  held  in  a 
palace  of  the  emperor,  called  Hieraeon,  on  the 
opposite  shore  (Mansi,  xii.  575-8,  and  xiii.  203— 
356  ; Cave,  i.  646-7).  [E.  S.  F.] 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  (1)  The  birth  (7e- 
ve0\ia)  of  Constantinople  is  placed  by  the  Cal. 
Byzant.  on  May  11.  The  dedication  (iy Kaivia) 
is  said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Holy  Fathers 
of  the  1st  Council  of  Nicaea  in  the  year  325. 

(2)  The  Council  of  Constantinople  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Armenian  Calendar  on  Feb.  16.  [C.] 

CONTAKION  (K ovt6.klov).  A short  ode 
or  hymn  which  occurs  in  the  Greek  offices.  The 
name  has  been  variously  derived.  The  expla- 
nation most  generally  received  is  that  it  signifies 
a short  hymn,  from  the  word  Kourbs,  little ; 
because  it  contains  in  a short  space  the  praises 
of  some  saint  or  festival  (Goar,  not.  31  in  off. 
Laud.).  It  has  also  been  derived  from  Kovrbs. 
a dart  or  javelin  ; so  that  Contakion  would  mean 
an  ejaculatory  prayer,  or  a short  pointed  hymn 
after  the  model  of  an  antiphon.  Some,  again, 
have  considered  the  word  to  be  a corruption  of 
Canticum.  Romaninus,  a deacon  of  Emesa,  who 
flourished  about  500  A.D.,  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  Contakia.  They  frequently  occur  in 
the  canons  and  other  parts  of  the  office,  and 
vary  with  the  day.  [Canon  of  Odes.]  In  the 
list  of  the  officials  of  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople we  have  o &pxvv  tw  /covtokiW,  named 
among  the  offices  appropriate  to  priests  (ra 
ocfxp'iKia  Tois  Upevai  TtpoaijicovTa). 

The  word  “ Contakion  ” is  also  used  of  the 
volume  containing  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil,  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  of  the  praesanctified  alone,  in 
distinction  to  the  complete  missal.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  usually  derived  from  Kovrbs,  a dart, 
i.e.  the  wooden  roll  round  which  the  MS.  was 
rolled,  “ kovtcl£  est  parvus  contus  ....  Inde  et 
kovtolkiov , Scapus  chartarum,  vel  volumen  ad 
instar  baculi”  (Salmas.  Exerc.  Plin.').  Goar,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  derivation  from  koMkiov , 
“ quasi  brevis  codex.”  In  the  ordination  of  a 
priest,  after  the  ceremonies  of  ordination  are 
completed,  the  newly-ordained  priest  is  directed 
to  take  his  place  among  the  other  priests,  ava- 
yiyvuxncwv  rb  kovt&kiov  (i.  e.  his  book  of  the 
liturgy).  [H.  J.  H.] 

CONTRA  VOTUM.  A formula  frequent  in 
epitaphs,  expressing  the  regret  of  survivors  at  a 
loss  suffered  against  their  wishes  and  prayers. 
It  is  of  pagan  origin,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Christians  before  the  5th 
century.  The  earliest  example  of  the  formula 
given  by  De  Rossi  is  of  the  commencement  of 
that  century,  and  runs  as  follows  : “ Parentis 
POSVERUNT  TETVLVM  CONTRA  VOTVM  ET  DOLO 
SVO.”  It  is  not  confined,  as  has  sometimes  been 
supposed,  to  epitaphs  placed  by  parents  for  their 
children ; husbands  use  it  of  wives  and  wives  of 
husbands,  brothers  and  sisters  of  each  other ; 
and  in  fact  it  is  very  generally  used  to  express 
the  longing  felt  by  the  survivor  for  the  departed. 
It  is  most  common  in  Northern  Italy.  (Martigny, 
Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.  175.)  [C.] 
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pression  may  be  considered  in  two  different  ! 
senses,  according  as  it  refers  to  the  agreement  for 
marriage  in  the  abstract,  or,  according  to  later 
continental  usage,  to  its  written  evidence  answer- 
ing to  our  marriage  settlement.  We  shall  consider 
it  separately  under  these  two  heads. 

I.  The  law  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of 
the  contract  of  marriage  is,  as  on  many  other 
points,  compounded  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman 
laws,  under  the  influence  of  New  Testament 
teaching.  It  is  derived  mainly,  in  its  general 
features,  from  the  latter  system  of  legislation, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  laity; 
from  the  former  mainly  in  regard  to  that  of 
the  clergy. 

The  validity  of  the  marriage  contract  generally 
depends,  it  may  be  said,  on  two  points,  (1)  the 
inherent  capacity  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  the 
contract  ; (2)  the  limitations  which  may  be 
placed  upon  the  exercise  of  that  capacity. 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  the  inherent  capacity  of 
the  parties  for  marriage  turns  only  upon  three 
points,  (a)  sufficient  age ; (b)  sufficient  reason  ; 
(c)  sufficient  freedom  of  will.  On  the  first  point, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  old  Roman,  like  the 
old  Jewish  law,  attached  the  capacity  for  mar- 
riage by  age  to  the  physical  fact  of  puberty 
(fyist.  bk.  i.  t.  x.  § 1);  and  the  same  principle  is 
practically  followed  in  all  systems  of  legislation 
which  take  notice  of  age  at  all  in  this  matter, 
although  it  is  generally  found  convenient  in  the 
long  run  to  fix  an  age  of  legal  puberty,  without 
reference  to  the  specific  fact.  Thus  already  in 
the  Digest  it  is  provided  that  the  marriage  con- 
tract is  only  valid  on  the  part  of  the  wife  when 
she  has  completed  her  12th  year,  even  though  she 
be  already  married  and  living  with  her  husband 
(bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  4).  And  Justinian  himself  in 
his  Institutes  professes  to  have  fixed,  on  grounds 
of  decency,  the  age  of  puberty  for  the  male  at  14 
(bk.  i.  t.  xxii.) ; both  which  periods  have  very 
generally  been  adopted  in  modern  legislation. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  earlier  Roman 
legislation  seems  to  have  even  fixed  an  age  be- 
yond which  a woman  could  not  marry,  since  we 
find  Justinian  in  the  Code  abolishing  all  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Lex  Julia  tel  Papia  against 
marriages  between  men  and  women  above  or  below 
60  and  50  {Code,  bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  27 ; and  see  bk. 
vi.  t.  lviii.  1.  12).  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  later  systems  of  legislation,  although 
disparity  of  age  in  marriage,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  has  sometimes  been  sought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  physical  in- 
capacity in  persons  of  full  age  has  never  been 
held  to  produce  actual  inability  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  contract,  but  simply  to  render  the 
marriage  voidable  when  the  fact  is  ascertained 
(see  Code,  bk.  v.  t.  xvii.  1.  10;  Nov.  22,  c.  6; 
Nov.  117,  c.  12).  Nor  is  the  fact  one  of  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  marriage  relation, 
except  where  divorce  is  put  under  restrictions 
(see  Dig.  bk.  xxiv.  t.  i.  11.  60,  61,  62). 

(6.)  As  respects  the  second  point : Defect  of 
reason,  it  may  be  said,  in  reference  to  the  mar- 
riage. contract,  acts  inversely  to  defect  of  age. 
Thus,  under  the  Roman  law,  followed  generally 
by  modern  legislation,  madness  was  fatal  to  the 
validity  of  the  contract,  but  did  not  dissolve  it 
when  afterward.*  supervening  (Dig.  bk.  xxxii.  t.  ii. 
1.  16,  § 2 ; and  see  Jul.  Paul.  Eecept.  Sent.  bk. 
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ii.  t.  xix.  § 4).  (c.)  The  freedom  of  will  of  the 

parlies,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  testified 
by  their  consent  to  the  marriage  [as  to  which 
see  Consent];  but  it  may  also  be  indirectly 
secured  by  limitations  of  a protective  character 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  capacity  to  contract 
marriage,  which  will  be  considered  presently. 
It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  accord- 
ing to  the  jurists  of  the  Digest  a man  might 
marry  a woman  by  letters  or  by  proxy  if  she 
were  brought  to  his  house,  but  this  privilege  did 
not  belong  to  the  woman  (bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  5 ; 
and  see  Jul.  Paul.  Eecept.  Sent.  bk.  ii.  t.  xix. 
§ 5)- 

There  was,  moreover,  one  large  class  of  persons 
in  whom  there  was  held  to  be  no  freedom  of  will, 
and,  consequently,  no  capacity  to  contract  mar- 
riage. It  is  important  to  insist  on  this  point, 
since  Gibbon  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  great 
work  speaks  of  the  Romans  as  having  “ in  their 
numerous  families,  and  particularly  in  their 
country  estates  . . . encouraged  the  marriage  of 
their  slaves.”  A falser  statement  was  probably 
never  put  forth  by  a historian,  unless  for  mar- 
riage we  read,  in  plain  English,  breeding.  Mar- 
riage is  simply  impossible  where  the  persons  of 
slaves  of  both  sexes  are  subject,  absolutely  with- 
out limit,  to  the  lusts,  natural  or  unnatural,  of  a 
master  (see,  for  instance,  Horace,  Sat.  i.  2,  116). 
The  slave,  his  master’s  thing,  can  have  no  will 
but  his  master’s ; in  respect  of  the  civil  law  pro- 
perly so-called,  *.  e.  the  law  made  for  citizens, 
he  does  not  exist ; ((Jlpian,  Dig.  bk.  1.  t.  xvii. 
1.  32),  or  as  the  same  jurist  in  his  grand  lan- 
guage elsewhere  expresses  it,  his  condition  is 
almost  equivalent  to  death  itself  (ibid.  1.  209). 
Thus,  according  to  the  logic  of  the  Roman  law, 
connections  between  slaves  obtain  not  so  much 
as  a mention  by  either  the  jurists  of  the  Digest , 
or  the  Emperors  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Code. 
Connections  between  slaves  and  serfs,  i.  e.  the 
so-called  adscriptitii  glebae,  are  indeed  mentioned 
( Code,  bk.  xi.  t.  xlvii.  c.  21),  but  without  the 
name  of  marriage,  and  only  to  determine  the  con- 
dition of  the  offspring,  which  is  fixed  by  that  of 
the  mother.  Eustici,  a class  of  peasants  who 
seem  to  have  been  of  higher  status  than  the 
adscriptitii,  could  contract  marriage  inter  se,  and 
the  157th  Novel  is  directed  against  the  land- 
owners  of  Mesopotamia  and  Osrhoene,  who  sought 
to  forbid  their  peasants  to  marry  out  of  their  own 
estates,  and  if  they  did  so,  were  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  up  their  marriages  and  families. 

Wherever,  therefore,  we  find  slaves’  marriages 
mentioned,  we  must  seek  another  origin  for  the 
recognition  of  them  than  in  the  Roman  law. 
That  origin  seems  unquestionably  to  be  in  the 
Jewish  law.  Although  only  “ Hebrew  ” servants 
are  mentioned  in  the  passage  of  Exodus  on  this 
subject  (c.  xxi.  w.  3,  4,  5,  6),  it  is  clear  that 
the  Pentateuch  recognized  the  marriage  of  per- 
sons in  a servile  condition.  And  with  the 
sweeping  away  by  the  Christian  dispensation  of 
all  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  it  is 
but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  marriage 
would  be  extended  from  the  Hebrew  slave  to 
the  whole  slave  class.  Such  right,  indeed,  was 
not  absolute,  as  will  have  been  observed,  but 
. flowed  from  the  master’s  will,  and  was  subject  to 
I his  rights.  The  master  gave  a wife  to  his  slave  ; 
I the  wife  and  her  children  remained  his,  even 
I when  the  slave  himself  obtained  his  freedom. 
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The  Barbarian  Codes  do  not  materially  vary 
from  the  Roman  as  respects  the  marriage  con- 
tract, so  far  as  respects  the  conditions  of  age 
and  reason.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  in  Italy, 
especially  under  the  Lombards,  and  under  the 
Visigoths  of  Spain,  habits  of  early  marriage 
prevailed  which  had  to  be  checked  by  law.  A 
law  of  King  Luitprand,  A.d.  724,  enacts  that 
girls  shall  only  be  marriageable  at  the  expiration 
of  their  12th  year  (bk.  vi.  c.  59).  An  earlier 
law  of  the  same  king,  a.d.  717,  has  been  already 
referred  to  under  the  head  Betrothal  (bk.  ii. 
c.  6).  Although  18  was  fixed  as  the  age  of  ma- 
jority for  male  infants,  yet  they  might  before 
this  age  contract  either  betrothal  or  marriage, 
and  had,  full  power  of  settling  property  (bk.  vi. 
c.  64 ; A.D.  724).  A Lombard  capitulary  of  Charle- 
magne’s (a.D.  779)  prohibits  generally  the  marry- 
ing. of  a boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  puberty, 
where  there  is  disparity  of  age,  but  allows  them  to 
marry  when  of  equal  age  and  consenting  (c.  145). 
The  same  prohibition  is  contained  in  the  Capi- 
tulary of  Tessino  (Pertz),  A.D.  801,  also  added 
to  the  Lombard  law. 

The  Visigothic  law  seems  less  equal  towards 
the  sexes.  A law  of  King  Chindaswinth  (bk.  iii. 
t.  4)  forbids  on  the  one  hand  women  of  full  age 
from  marrying  males  under  age,  but  on  the  other 
enacts  that  girls  under  age  are  only  to  marry’ 
husbands  of  full  age.  It  is  not  however  clear 
whether  the  age  referred  to  is  that  of  puberty  or 
general  majority. 

As  respects  the  marriage  of  slaves,  we  find  a 
formula  on  the  subject  among  those  collected  by 
Mabillon  (No.  44).  They  appear  clearly  to  have 
been  recognized  both  by  the  state  and  the 
church  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  will  be 
presently  shewn. 

2.  If  we  turn  now  to  what  we  may  term  the 
extrinsic  conditions  of  the  capacity  for  marriage, 
in  other  words  to  the  limitations  placed  upon  the 
exercise  of  that  capacity,  we  find  these  to  have 
been  very  various.  Some  are  purely  or  mainly 
moral  ones ; the  leading  one  of  this  class,  that  of 
the  amount  of  consanguinity  which  the  law  of 
different  nations  has  held  to  be  a bar  to  the 
validity  of  the  nuptial  contract,  will  be  found 
treated  of  under  the  heads  of  Cousins-German, 
Marriage.  Another — singular,  because  exactly 
opposite  feelings  on  the  subject  have  prevailed 
in  different  countries — is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
hibition by  the  later  Roman  law  of  marriages 
between  ravishers  and  their  victims,  under  severe 
penalties,  both  for  the  parties  themselves,  and 
the  parents  who  consented  to  it  (Justinian,  Cod. 
b.  ix.  t.  xiii.  § 1,  Nov.  143,  150). 

A directly  contrary  rule  prevailed  under  Theo- 
doric  in  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.  The  59th  chap- 
ter of  his  Edict  compels  the  ravisher  of  a free- 
born woman,  if  of  suitable  fortune  and  noble 
birth,  as  well  as  single,  to  marry  her,  and  to 
endow  her  with  l-5th  of  his  property.  The 
Lombard  law  does  not  seem  to  provide  expressly 
for  the  case ; but  the  “ Lex  Romana  ” of  the 
Roman  population  in  Italy  must  have  followed 
it  in  its  departure  from  the  legislation  of  the 
emperors,  where,  after  enacting  death  as  the 
penalty  of  rape,  it  provides  that  if  no  accusation 
be  brought  for  five  years,  “ the  marriage  will 
afterwards  be  valid  and  its  issue  legitimate  ” 
(bk.  ix.  t.  xviii.).  Death  was  also  the  punish- 
ment of  rape  among  the  Franks  ; but  Marculf’s 


formulae  show  that  marriages  between  ravisher 
and  ravished  were  allowed  (bk.  ii.  f.  16).  A 
Lombard  capitulaiy  of  Charlemagne’s,  however, 
A.D.  779,  forbids  a ravished  bride  to  marry  her 
ravisher,  even  if  her  betrothed  refuses  to  take 
her  back  (c.  124).  The  law  of  the  Alamans  (t.  Iii.) 
is  to  the  same  effect.  The  Saxon  law  on  the  con- 
trary (t.  x.)  requires  the  ravisher  to  “ buy  ” the 
woman  for  300  solidi. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  a canon  of  the 
Council  of  Iliberis  in  305,  bearing  that  “ virgins 
who  have  not  kept  their  virginity,  if  they  have 
married  aud  kept  as  husbands  their  violators,”  are 
to  be  admitted  to  communion  after  a year  without 
penance,  applies  really  to  what  we  should  term 
violation,  or  to  seduction  only.  But  at  any  rate 
the  Visigothic  law  is  severest  of  all  the  barbaric 
codes  against  marriages  between  ravishers  and 
ravished.  Whilst  enacting  that  the  ravisher  with 
all  his  property  is  to  be  handed  over  as  a slave  to 
the  woman  to  whom  he  has  done  violence,  and  to 
receive  200  lashes  publicly,  it  imposes  the  pe- 
nalty of  death  on  both  if  they  intermarry,  uuless 
they  should  flee  to  the  altar,  when  they  are  to 
be  separated  and  given  to  the  parents  of  the 
woman  (bk.  iii.  t.  iii.  11.  1,  2).  Closely  allied  to 
these  enactments  is  one  of  the  Burgundian  law, 
forbidding  marriages  between  widows  and  their 
paramours  (t.  xliv.).  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  above  that  the  tendency  of  the  bar- 
barian races  had  originally  been  to  favour  such 
marriages,  but  that  the  influence  of  the  opposite 
Roman  feeling,  kept  up  no  doubt  traditionally  by 
the  clergy,  generally  prevailed  in  the  long  run  in 
the  barbarian  codes. 

There  were  indeed  certain  moral  enormities 
which  in  some  legislations  were  made  a bar  to 
all  subsequent  marriage.  By  the  Visigothic  law, 
a freeman  guilty  of  rape  on  a married  woman, 
after  receiving  a hundred  lashes,  was  to  become 
slave  to  his  victim,  and  never  to  mafry  again 
(bk.  ii.  t.  iv.  1.  14).  But  it  is  the  Carlovingian 
capitularies  which  apply  most  largely  this  kind 
of  prohibition.  By  a capitulary  of  King  Pepin  at 
Vermerie,  A.D.  753,  if  a man  committed  adultery 
with  his  step-daughter,  with  his  step-mother,  or 
with  his  wife’s  sister  or  cousin,  neither  could  ever 
marry  again  (cc.  2,  10,  11,  12);  nor  a wife  who 
had  been  dismissed  by  her  husband  for  conspiring 
against  his  life  (c.  5).  The  Capitulary  of  Com- 
piegne,  A.D.  757,  extends  the  prohibition  to  a 
brother  committing  adultery  with  his  sister-in- 
law,  a father  seducing  his  son’s  betrothed,  and 
to  their  respective  paramours  (cc.  11,  13);  to  a 
man  living  in  adultery  with  a mother  and 
daughter,  or  with  two  sisters,  but  to  the  women, 
in  such  case,  only  if  they  were  aware  of  the  in- 
cestuous connexion  (cc.  17,  18).  A capitulary 
of  the  7th  book  of  the  general  collection  forbids 
also  a woman  who  has  had  connexion  with  two 
brothers  ever  to  marry  again  (c.  381 ; and  see 
bk.  v.  c.  168). 

Another  limitation  on  the  marriage  conti’act, 
which  must  be  considered  rather  of  a political 
nature,  and  which  prevails  more  or  less  still  in 
the  military  code  of  almost  every  modern  nation, 
was  that  on  the  marriage  of  soldiers.  Under  the 
early  Roman  polity,  marriage  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  soldiers ; but  the  Emperor  Claudius 
allowed  them  the  jus  connubii,  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  there  were  married  soldiers  under  Galba 
and  Domitian  (Mur.  Thes.  Inscr.  i.  p.  306  ; Gon, 
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Tnscr.  Antiq.  iii.  p.  144).  Severus  seems  how- 
ever to  have  been  the  first  to  allow  soMiers  to 
live  with  their  wives  (Herod,  iii.  229).  The 
Philips,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  re- 
stricted the  jus  connubii  for  soldiers  to  a first 
marriage  (Mur.  Thes.  Inscr.  i.  362).  Under  Jus- 
tinian’s Code,  the  marriage  of  soldiers  and  other 
persons  in  the  militia , from  the  caligatus  miles  to 
the  protector , was  made  free  without  solemnities 
of  any  sort,  so  long  as  the  wife  was  free-born 
(Constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian , Code , 
bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  21).  There  having  been  no  re- 
gular armies  among  the  barbarian  races,  nothing 
answering  to  the  prohibition  is  to  be  found  in 
their  codes. 

We  pass  now  to  those  restrictions  on  marriage 
which  must  be  considered  to  be  mainly  of  a pro- 
tective character,  and  intended  to  secure  the  real 
freedom,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  choice.  To 
these,  in  the  highest  view  of  the  subject,  belong 
those  which  turn  upon  the  consent  of  parents 
[see  Consent]  ; although  indeed  this  restriction 
seems  generally  to  have  had  its  historic  origin  in 
a much  lower  sphere  of  feeling, — that  of  the 
social  dependence  and  slavery  or  quasi-slavery 
of  children  to  their  parents.  Next  come  the 
interdictions  placed  by  the  Roman  law  on  the 
marriage  of  guardians  or  curators,  or  their  issue, 
with  their  female  wards.  This  occupies  a large 
space  in  the  Corpus  Juris ; see  Dig.  bk.  xxiii. 
t.  ii.  11.  59,  60,  62,  64,  66,  67  ; Code,  bk.  v.  t.  vi. 

Lastly  come  the  interdictions  on  the  marriage 
of  officials  within  their  jurisdictions,  which,  as 
Papinian  remarks,  are  analogous  in  principle  to 
those  on  the  marriage  of  guardians  with  their 
wards  (Dig.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  63).  No  official 
could  marry  (though  he  might  betroth  to  him- 
self) a wife  born  or  domiciled  within  the  province 
in  which  he  held  office,  unless  be  had  been  be- 
trothed to  her  before  ; and  if  he  betrothed  a 
woman,  she  could,  after  his  giving  up  office,  ter- 
minate the  engagement,  on  returning  the  earnest- 
money  ; but  he  could  give  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage within  the  province  (1.  38).  The  marriage 
of  an  official  contracted  against  this  interdiction 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by  Papinian  abso- 
lutely void  (1.  63). 

Under  the  Code,  a well-known  constitution  of 
Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  A.D.  380, 
known  by  its  title  as  “ Si  rector  Provinciae  ” 
(referred  to  supra  under  Arrhae),  whilst  de- 
priving of  all  binding  force  betrothals  between 
persons  holding  authority  in  any  province,  their 
kinsmen  and  dependents,  and  women  of  the  pro- 
vince, allows  the  marriage  nevertheless  to  be 
afterwards  carried  out  with  the  consent  of  the 
betrothed  women  (bk.  v.  t.  ii.).  And  a previous 
constitution  of  Gordian  had  provided  that  if  the 
marriage  were  contracted  against  the  law  with 
the  woman’s  consent,  and  after  her  husband  laid 
down  his  office  she  remained  of  the  same  mind, 
the  marriage  became  legal,  and  the  issue  legi- 
timate (t.  iv.  1.  6).  By  another  constitution, 
known  as  “ Si  quacumque  praeditus  potestate,” 
a fine  of  10.  lbs.  of  gold  was  enacted  against  offi- 
cials who  should  seek  to  coerce  women  into 
marriages,  even  though  these  should  not  be 
carried  out  (law  of  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and 
Theodosius,  a.d.  380 ; ib.  t.  vii.). 

We  do  not  find  anything  answering  to  these 
provisions  in  the  Barbarian  Codes,  but  only  in 
the  work  called  the  Lex  Romana  supposed  to 


have  represented  the  personal  law  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Lombard  kings.  Here,  in  barbarous 
Latin,  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code  are 
reproduced,  whilst  others  are  widely  departed 
from.  For  instance,  in  place  of  the  protective 
provisions  against  the  marriage  of  guardians  with 
their  wards,  we  have  coarser  ones  providing 
against  the  seduction  of  wai’ds  by  their  guar- 
dians, under  penalty  of  exile  an  l confiscation 
(bk.  ix.  t.  v.). 

Another  class  of  restrictions  on  marriage  may 
be  termed  social  ones,  as  depending  chiefly  on 
disparity  of  social  condition.  The  most  promi- 
nent disparity  of  condition  in  the  whole  ancient 
| world,  as  it  remains  still  in  much  of  the  modern 
world,  was  that  between  freeman  and  slave. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  there  could  be  abso- 
lutely no  marriage  between  the  two,  but  only  what 
was  termed  a contubernium  (Jul.  Paul.  Reccpt. 
Sent.  bk.  ii.  t.  19,  § 3).  Yet  the  sense  of  human 
equality  was  so  strong,  that  a senatus-consultum 
had  to  be  issued  under  the  Emperor  Claudius 
against  the  marriage  of  freewomen  with  slaves; 
reducing  the  former  to  slavery  itself,  if  the  act 
were  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master, 
— to  the  condition  of  freedwomen  if  with  his  con- 
sent (Tacitus,  Ann.  bk.  xii.  c.  53 ; A.D.  53). 
Although  this  law  does  not  appear  in  the  Corpus 
Juris — perhaps  because  it  might  seem  indirectly 
to  recognize  slaves’  marriages — it  is  clear  that 
neither  under  the  Digest  nor  under  the  Code  could 
there  be  any  marriage  between  free  and  slnve. 
“ With  slave-girls  there  can  be  no  connubium,” 
says  a constitution  of  Constantine  (bk.  v.  t.  v. 
1.  3) ; “ for  from  this  contubernium  slaves  are 
born  ” It  affords  indeed  a strange  picture  of  the 
more  than  servile  condition  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipal functionaries,  even  at  this  period  of  the 
j Empire,  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  constitu- 
| tion  which  opens  with  this  enunciation  of  a 
; principle,  is  to  prevent  decurions,  through  the 
' passions  of  slave  girls,  finding  a refuge  in  the 
j bosom  of  the  most  powerful  families.  The  secret 
marriage  of  a decurion  with  a slave  was  to  be 
punished  by  sending  the  woman  to  the  mines, 
i the  decurion . himself  to  exile  on  some  island, 

I whilst  his  property  passed,  as  if  he  were  dead, 
to  his  family,  or  in  default  of  such  to  the  city  of 
which  he  was  a curial ; local  officials  who  were 
privy  to  the  offence,  or  left  it  unpunished,  were 
in  like  manner  to  be  sent  to  the  mines.  If  it 
took  place  in  the  country,  by  permission  of  the 
girl’s  master,  the  estate  where  it  occurred,  with 
all  slaves  and  live  and  dead  stock,  was  to  be  con- 
fiscated ; if  in  a city  the  master  forfeited  the 
half  of  all  his  goods.  That  decurions,  however, 
were  not  the  only  persons  likely  to  marry  slaves 
is  evident  from  a constitution  of  Valentinian  and 
Marcian,  A.D.  428  (ib.  1.  7),  which  enumerates 
: “ the  slave-girl,  the  daughter  of  a slave-girl,” 

' first  amongst  those  persons  whom  senators  may 
not  marry. 

| If  any  man  married  a slave,  believing  her  to 
i be  free,  the  marriage  was  void  ab  initio  (22nd 
I Nov.  c.  10).  But  if  a master  married  his  slave- 
girl  to  a freeman,  or  constituted  a dos  upon  her, 

I which  was  considered  to  be  the  privilege  of  the 
! free,  a constitution  of  Justinian’s  enacted  that 
I this  should  not  only  enfranchise  her,  but  confer 
I on  her  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  (Code, 

I bk.  vii.  t.  vi.  1.  9).  In  the  22nd  Novel  (c.  11) 
the  same  emperor  went  further  still  and  enacted, 

2 G 
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that  when  a master  either  himself  gave  away  his 
slave-girl  in  marriage,  whether  with  or  without 
dotal  instruments",  or  knowingly  allowed  another 
to  give  her  away,  as  a freewoman,  to  a man  ignor- 
ant of  her  condition,  this  should  amount  to  a 
tad.t  enfranchisement,  and  the  marriage  should 
be  valid ; and  again  (c.  12),  a fortiori , that  if  a 
master  had  long  deserted  either  a male  or  female 
slave  in  a state  of  bodily  weakness  ( languentes ), 
or  shown  no  care  to  preserve  his  rights  over 
them,  they,  as  derelicts,  resuming  possession  of 
themselves,  were  no  longer  to  be  troubled  by  him, 
so  that  the  marriages  of  such  as  free  men  or 
women  would  be  lawful.  Finally,  the  78th  Novel 
provided  that  where  a man  had  had  children  by 
his  slave-girl,  and  constituted  a dos  upon  her 
(which  had  the  effect  of  marriage),  this  of  itself 
had  the  effect  of  manumitting  the  issue  born  in 
slavery,  and  rendering  them  liberi,  and  no  longer 
merely  filii,  to  the  father  (c.  4). 

Closely  analogous  to  the  condition  of  the  slave 
was  that  of  the  adscriptitius  glebae.  The  mar- 
riage of  a freeman  with  an  adscriptitia  does  not 
however  seem  to  have  been  void,  but  the  children 
retained  their  mother’s  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  marriage  of  a freewoman  with  an 
adscriptitius  was  declared  to  be  absolutely  void  ; 
they  were  to  be  separated,  and  the  man  punished 
(Code,  bk.  xi.  t.  xlvii.  1.  24;  22nd  Nov.  c.  17  ; 
but  see  54th  Nov.  preface).  Nor  do  we  find  the 
same  mitigations  of  the  law  in  favour  of  an  ad- 
scriptitia as  of  a slave  (supra).  As  respects  the 
next  higher  class,  that  of  the  rustici,  we  find  that 
whilst  marriages  between  them  and  free  persons 
seem  to  have  been  recognized,  the  issue  of  such 
marriages  was  divided  in  point  of  condition,  the 
first,  third,  fifth  child,  &c.,  following  that  of  the 
mother  (“  quod  impar  est,  habebit  venter,” 
156th  Novel). 

The  Barbarian  Codes  deal  more  frequently  with 
the  subject  of  these  marriages,  and  in  some  of 
them  we  trace  distinctly  the  threefold  condition 
of  freeman,  serf  or  villain,  and  slave,  the  second 
becoming  more  and  more  superior  to  the  third. 
The  intermarriage  of  man  or  woman  belonging 
to  either  of  the  first  two  classes  involves,  under 
the  Lombard  laws  (a.d.  638)  of  Rotharis  (c.  218), 
and  Luitprand  (A.D.  721)  (bk.  iv.  c.  6),  penalties 
of  greater  or  less  severity.  In  the  Lex  Montana, 
supposed  to  represent  the  personal  law  of  the 
Roman  population  in  Italy  in  Lombard  times,  we 
find  a provision,  that  if  a freewoman  marries  her 
own  slave,  she  shall  be  put  to  death  and  the  slave 
burnt  alive  (bk.  ix.  t.  vi.). 

Similar  provisions  are  found  in  the  Alamannic 
law  (hire.  A.d.  750)  (c.  2,  and  foil.),  in  the  Bava- 
rian (Append,  de  popul.  leg.  c.  9)  and  the  Frisian 
(t.  xviii.),  while  the  Yisigothic  is  yet  more  cruelly 
severe,  condemning  all  such  unions,  according  to 
their  varying  circumstances,  to  the  penalties  of 
loss  of  freedom,  scourging,  death  by  burning 
(bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  c.  2). 

Finally,  a Law  of  King  Gaba  is  addressed  to 
what  seems  to  have  been  a peculiar  form  of  semi- 
slavery in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Its  title  is, 
“ That  those  who  are  enfranchised,  retaining  ser- 
vice to  the  Church,  should  not  dare  approach  the 
marriage  of  free  persons.”  It  enacts  that  a church- 
slave  absolutely  freed  may  marry  a freewoman  ; 
but  if  still  bound  to  the  obsequium,  he  is  to  re- 
ceive three  stripes  and  be  separated  from  his 
wife ; otherwise  both  are  to  be  in  slavery  with 


their  issue,  the  property  of  the  freewoman  going 
to  her  heirs.  And  the  same  rule  is  enacted  as  to 
such  women  marrying  freemen  (bk.  iv.  c.  7). 

Notwithstanding  the  harshness  of  many  of  the 
above  enactments,  it  must  be  inferred  from  them 
that  marriages  between  free  and  slaves  were  in- 
creasing in  frequency.  Indirectly,  moreover, 
those  which  provide  that  a freewoman  choosing 
to  remain  with  her  slave-husband  becomes  a slave 
herself,  seem  to  imply,  like  the  senatus-consult 
under  Claudius  before  quoted,  which  was  not 
admit  ted  into  the  Code,  a recognition  of  marriages 
between  slaves,  since  the  mere  living  with  a slave 
would  not  (except  under  the  Visigothic  law) 
affect  the  condition  of  the  freewoman.  There  is 
moreover  evidence  that,  even'  in  the  latter  class 
of  cases,  custom  was  often  milder  than  the  law. 
Marculf’s  Formularies,  which  are  considered  to 
have  been  put  together  about  a.d.  660,  contain  a 
“ charta  de  agnatione,  si  servus  ingenuam  trahit,” 
by  which  a mistress  grants  the  freedom  of  a free- 
woman’s  children  by  her  slave  (f.  29 ; and  see 
Appendix,  f.  18).  The  ultimate  relaxations  of  the 
law  itself  under  the  Carlovingians  will  be  best 
treated  of  in  connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  subject. 

Vast  as  was  the  gap  between  free  and  slave  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  between  the  free  born 
and  the  freed  was  still  considerable, — especially 
as  between  male  slaves  enfranchised  and  their 
former  mistresses,  or  the  female  relatives  of  a 
former  master.  According  to  the  jurist  Paul, 
a freedman  aspiring  to  marriage  with  his  patrona, 
or  the  wife  or  daughter  of  his  patronus,  was, 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  to  be 
punished  either  by  being  sent  to  the  mines,  or 
put  upon  public  works  (Jul.  Paul.  Becept.  Sentent. 
bk.  ii.  t.  xix.  § 6) ; unless  indeed  the  condition 
of  the  patrona  was  so  low  as  to  make  such  a 
marriage  suitable  for  her  (Dig.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii. 
1.  13).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lex  Papia 
allowed  all  freeborn  males,  except  senators  and 
their  children  (i"  which  case  the  marriage  was 
void),  to  marry  freedwomen  (ib.  1.  23),  from 
which  class  seem  however  to  have  been  excepted 
those  of  brothel-keepers,  probably  as  presumably 
being  prostitutes  themselves  (Ulpian’s  Fragments , 
t.  xiii.  § 27).  The  marriage  of  a master  with 
his  freed  woman  was  by  no  means  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light  as  that  of  a mistress  with  her 
freedman ; and  the  patronus  was  restrained  from 
marrying  his  freedvvoman  without  her  will 
(ib.  1.  28). 

The  social  restrictions  on  marriage  were,  in 
this  as  in  other  respects,  relaxed  by  the  later 
emperors.  The  marriage  to  a freedwoman  of  a 
man  who  afterwards  became  a senator  was  de- 
clared by  Justinian  to  remain  valid,  as  well  as 
that  of  a private  person’s  daughter  to  a freed- 
man, when  her  father  was  raised  to  the  senate 
(Code,  bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  28).  He  removed  the  dis- 
ability to  marriage  which  seems  to  have  been 
considered  to  exist  between  a man  and  a girl 
whom  he  had  brought  up  (alumna)  and  en- 
franchised (1.  26).  And  by  the  78th  Novel  he 
allowed  persons  “ of  whatever  dignity”  to  marry 
freedwomen,  provided  “ nuptial  documents  ” were 
drawn  up  (c.  3). 

There  were  moreover  certain  conditions  of  life 
which  were  assimilated  by  their  ignominy  to  the 
servile  one.  A free-born  man  could  not  marry  a 
procuress,  a woman  taken  in  adultery,  one  con- 
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dcmned  by  public  judgment,  or  a stage-player ; 
nor,  according  to  Mauricianus,  one  condemned 
by  the  senate  (Ulpian’s  Fragments , t.  xiii.).  A 
senator  was  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
(Dig.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  44,  § 8 ; and  see  1.  43, 
§§  10,  12);  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  imposing, 
moreover,  a special  prohibition  on  the  marriage 
of  either  senators  or  their  issue  with  stage-players 
or  the  children  of  such  (1.  44).  Under  Valenti- 
nian  and  Mercian,  a.d.  454,  the  “ low  and  abject” 
women  who  were  forbidden  to  marry  senators 
were  declared  to  be  slaves  and  their  daughters, 
freedwomen  and  their  daughters,  players  and 
their  daughters,  tavern-keepers  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  daughters  of  lenones  and  gladiators,  and 
women  who  had  publicly  kept  shops  ( Code , bk.  v. 
t.  v.  1.  7).  If  indeed  a senator’s  daughter  should 
prostitute  herself,  go  on  the  stage,  or  be  con- 
demned by  public  judgment,  her  dignity  being 
lost,  she  might  marry  a freedman  with  impunity 
(Pig.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  47). 

Thanks,  no  doubt,  to  Theodora’s  influence, 
much  greater  indulgence  was  shewn  under  Jus- 
tinian to  actresses.  Such  women,  if  they  had 
left  their  calling  and  led  a respectable  life,  were 
enabled  to  intermarry  with  persons  of  any  rank, 
and  their  children  were  relieved  from  disabi- 
lities (bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  27,  § 1).  By  another 
constitution  (1.  29),  women  who  had  been  forced 
to  mount  the  stage,  or  who  wished  to  abandon 
it,  were  rendered  capable  of  marrying  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  without  the  imperial  per- 
mission. 

The  jurists  of  the  Digest  had  however  gone 
beyond  all  specific  restrictions  on  marriage. 
Modestinus  had  laid  down  that  “ in  marriages 
one  should  not  only  consider  what  is  lawful,  but 
what  is  honourable.”  And  generally  there  seems 
to  have  grown  up  a feeling  against  unequal  mar- 
riages, such  as  is  indicated  in  a before-quoted 
constitution  of  Yalentinian  and  Marcian  (Code, 
bk.  v.  t.  v.  1.  7 ; A.D.  454),  which  provides  that 
“ a woman  is  not  to  be  deemed  vile  or  abject 
who,  although  poor,  is  of  free  decent and 
declares  lawful  the  marriage  of  such  persons, 
however  poor,  with  senators  or  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  And  as  it  seemed  to  have  been 
inferred,  from  a constitution  of  Theodosius  a^d 
Valentinian,  a.d.  418,  which  abolished  the  neces- 
sity for  all  formalities  between  persons  of  equal 
condition  (Code,  bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  22),  that  without 
dotal  insti'uments  such  marriages  between  per- 
sons of  unequal  condition  were  not  valid,  Jus- 
tinian abolished  all  restrictions  on  unequal  mar- 
riages, provided  the  wife  were  free  and  of  free 
descent,  and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  incest  or 
aught  nefarious  (1.  23,  § 7). 

We  do  not  find  much  in  the  barbarian  codes 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Roman  law 
against  the  intermarriage  of  freedmen  or  their 
issue  with  the  posterity  of  their  patrons  re- 
appears in  the  Wisigothic  code  (bk.  v.  t.  vii.  e.  17), 
the  penalty  being  reinslavement.  Among  the 
Wisigoths  there  seems  to  hare  been  an  old 
law  forbidding  the  intermarriage  of  Goths  and 
Romans,  which  was  repealed  by  Rueswinth 
(Lex  Wisig.  bk.  iii.  t.  i.),  who  allowed  any  free- 
man to  marry  any  freewoman,”  with  the  solemn 
consent  of  her  family,  and  the  permission  of  the 
court.”  The  same  law  must  have  prevailed  in 
Italy  under  the  Lombards,  though  we  miss  it 
from  the  Lombard  code,  since  the  Lex  Romana 


forbids  intermarriage  between  Romans  and  Bar- 
barians under  pain  of  death  (bk.  iii.  t.  xiv.). 
This  restriction  is  however  one  rather  of  a poli- 
tical nature. 

Lastly,  certain  restrictions  on'  the  marriage- 
contract  are  of  a religious  character,  and  will  be 
best  referred  to  when  we  consider  the  rules  of 
the  Church  itself  upon  the  subject,  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  do. 

That  marriage  generally  was  a civil  contract, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  seems  to  have 
been  the  received  doctrine  of  the  early  Church; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  claimed  also  power 
to  regulate  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  is 
shewn,  for  instance,  in  the  strictness  of  our  Lord 
and  His  apostles  against  divorce,  although  freely 
allowed  both  by  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  law. 
Hence  Pagan  betrothals  and  marriages  were,  as 
Selden  observes,  held  valid  by  the  Christians 
(Uxor  Ebraica,  bk.  ii.  c.  24).  The  validity  of 
non-Christian  marriages  seems  to  be  implied  in 
such  passages  as  1 Cor.  vii.  12-16,  referring  to 
the  cases  of  a convert  husband  and  an  uncon- 
verted wife,  a convert  wife  and  an  unconverted 
husband ; in  the  latter  of  which  cases  at  least 
the  form  of  marriage  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  one  unsanctified  by  the  Church  ; whilst  both 
would  seem  to  include  the  hypothesis  of  a con- 
version of  either  party  after  such  a marriage. 
It  must  moreover  be  observed  that,  with  one 
exception,  the  forms  of  marriage  in  use  in  the 
Roman  world  were  purely  civil  ones.  The  only 
religious  marriage  was  that  by  confarreatio , 
which  remarkably  enough  was  indissoluble, 
j except  perhaps  by  disfarreatio , a practice  of 

■ which  the  reality  is  doubted.  But  it  is  clear 
j from  Tacitus  (Ann.  bk.  iv.  c.  16)  that  by  the 
j time  of  Tiberius,  i.e.  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
| tian  era,  the  use  of  the  ceremony  had  become 
j very  rare.  When  therefore  the  author  of  tne 

I Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  wrote  that  “ marriage  is 
! honourable  in  all  ” (c.  xiii.  4),  and  his  Epistle  was 
admitted  as  authoritative  in  the  Gentile  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  churches,  the  inference  is  that 
j the  honour  he  speaks  of  was  felt  to  rest  as 
! well  on  the  ordinary  civil  contract  of  the  Gentile 
1 as  on  any  form  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Again, 

1 the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (with  an  exception 
I as  to-  the  clergy  to  be  hereafter  noticed)  speak 
simply  of  “ lawful  ” and  “ unlawful”  marriage. 

I Thus,  in  a sort  of  summary  of  the  faith  con- 
tained in  the  6th  book  (c.  11),  it  is  said: 
“ Every  union  which  is  against  the  law  we  abhor 

■ as  iniquitous  and  unholy.”  Again  : “ Marriage 
' should  be  lawful ; for  such  a marriage  is  blame- 
: less  ” (ib.  c.  14) ; the  expression  “ lawful  con- 
nexion ” (v6p.ig.os  pills')  occurring  repeatedly  in 

' later  constitutions  (bk.  vi.  cc.  27,  29).  The 
[ only  consideration  which  may  cast  a doubt 
: upon  the  application  of  the  idea  of  “ law  ” in 
i such  passages  as  the  above,  as  referring  to  the 
| municipal  law,  arises  from  the  circumstance, 
to  be  presently  adverted  to,  that  the  same 
[ expressions  are  used  in  reference  to  unions 
! which  were  not  recognized  by  the  Roman  law. 

! But  the  most  valuable  testimony  to  the  feeling 
j of  the  early  Church  on  this  subject  as  late 
! as  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  is  supplied  by 
j Tertullian  (a.d.  150-226),  a writer  whose  Chris- 
| tian  zeal  ran  always  in  the  direction  of  ultra- 
I strictness.  In  his  treatise  on  Idolatry,  distin- 
| guishing  between  those  solemnities  which  a 
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Christian  man  may  lawfully  attend  and  those 
which  he  may  not,  he  enumerates  marriage 
among  such  as  are  free  from  “ any  breath  of 
idolatry,”  “ pure  by  themselves.”  “ The  con- 
jugal union,”  he  says,  does  not  flow  “ from  the 
worship  of  any  idol.”  “ God  no  more  forbids 
the  solemnizing  of  marriages  than  the  giving  of 
a name  ” (c.  16). 

As  a rule,  then,  the  Church  has  followed  the 
municipal  law  in  reference  to  the  validity  of  the 
contract  of  marriage,  and  has  thus  not  had  occa- 
sion to  dwell  much  in  its  legislation  on  the  legal 
incidents  of  the  contract.  The  validity  of  heathen 
marriage  is  implied  in  the  judgments  and  deci- 
sions of  various  popes  and  councils  (some  perhaps 
antedated)  as  to  pre-baptismal  marriages,  which, 
in  spite  of  one  or  two  weighty  authorities  to  the 
contrary,  were  held  binding,  and  on  the  express 
ground  that  the  issue  of  such  marriages  were 
lawful  ( liberi ).  See  the  2nd  letter  of  Pope  In- 
nocent I.,  A, D.  402-17,  to  Yictricius,  c.  6;  his 
22nd  letter,  to  the  Macedonian  bishops,  c.  2 ; the 
3rd  Council  of  Rome,  A.D.  531 ; and  the  letters 
of  Leo  to  Anastasius  and  to  the  bishops  of  Illy- 
ricum.  The  alleged  decree  of  Pope  Fabian,  A.D. 
238-52,  in  Gratian,  embodying  the  Roman  law 
on  the  effect  of  madness  on  marriage,  is  a purely 
superfluous  forgery.  Ecgbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  indeed,  in  the  Excerptions  attributed  to 
him,  seems  to  place  the  age  of  puberty  some- 
what later  than  the  Roman  law,  since  he  says 
that  a girl  of  14  has  power  over  her  own  body, 
a boy  of  15  over  his  (bk.  ii.  c.  27).  A canon 
of  the  Council  of  Friuli,  A.D.  791  (c.  9),  con- 
tains the  like  prohibition  as  a previous  capitu- 
lary before  referred  to  against  marriages  with 
children. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  under  the  head 
“ Consent,”  that  on  one  point  indeed  a marked 
divergence  is  to  be  traced  between  the  practice 
of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  law.  Slave-mar- 
riages are  recognized,  at  least  in  the  later  por- 
tions of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  And 
masters  who  refused  to  sanction  them  were  to 
be  excommunicated  (viii.  23).  A free  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  dismiss,  not  to  marry,  a 
slave-concubine  with  whom  he  may  have  lived. 
(Ibid) 

Consistent  with  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
the  first  canonical  epistle  of  St.  Basil  (A.D.  326- 
379),  to  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  treats 
slave-marriages  as  adulterous  when  contracted 
without  the  master’s  will,  but  as  “ firm  ” when 
contracted  with  his  consent ; assimilating  them 
to  the  marriages  of  minors,  and  using  the  same 
word  ( Kvpioi ) to  express  the  authority  both  of 
the  father  and  of  the  master.  A work  of  doubt- 
ful character,  which  claims  authorship  from  the 
Nicene  fathers,  the  Sanctiones  et  decreta  alia, 
which  in  the  collection  of  councils  by  Labbe'  and 
Mansi  will  be  found  appended  to  the  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  (vol.  ii.  p.  1029,  and  foil.), 
but  which  are  evidently  of  much  later  date, 
declares  that  “ marriage  with  slaves,  male  or 
female,  is  not  allowed  to  Christians,  unless  after 
emancipation  ; which  being  done,  let  them  con- 
tract by  the  law  of  marriage  and  freely,  a dos 
being  assigned,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabit  ” (bk.  i.  c.  4). 
One  of  the  alleged  canons  of  the  Nicene  council 
from  the  Arabic,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  the 
practice  of  intermarriage'  with  slaves  even 


I amongst  the  clergy,  in  condemning  as  bigamous 
those  priests  or  deacons  who  having  dismissed 
their  wives,  or  even  without  dismissing  them, 
marry  others,  whether  free  or  slave  (can.  66,  or 
71  of  the  Eulullensian  version).  But  these 
canons  are  also  evidently  of  much  later  date 
than  that  ascribed  to  them,  though  very  likely 
representing  the  practice  of  the  Arabian  church. 
If  we  mention  here  two  alleged  decrees  of  Pope 
Julius  I.  A.D.  336-52,  the  one  against  separating 
slaves  once  married,  the  other  allowing  a master 
to  marry  his  enfranchised  slave-girl  (Gratian, 
cc.  4,  10),  it  is  only  on  account  of  their  professed 
date. 

There  are  indeed  not  wanting  indications  of  a 
narrower  spirit  among  the  leaders  of  the  Church. 
A letter  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  (167),  A.D.  458 
or  9,  addressed  to  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne, 
seems  to  imply  the  nullity  of  slaves’  marriages, 
and  reproduces,  on  Old-Testament  grounds,  the 
strictest  views  of  the  Roman  law  against  unequal 
marriage.  “ Every  woman  united  to  a man  is 
not  a wife,  since  neither  is  every  son  his  father’s 
heir.  The  bonds  of  marriage  are  lawful  between 
the  free  and  between  equals ; the  Lord  establish- 
ing this  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  law  existed.  Therefore  a wife  is  one 
thing,  a concubine  another ; as  also  a bondmaid 
is  one  thing,  a freewoman  another”  (quoting 
Gen.  xxi.  10).  [Concubines.]  Suspicion  is 
indeed  cast  upon  this  text  by  its  use  of  the 
word  ingenuus,  free-born,  as  simply  synony- 
mous with  liber,  free,  a mistake  which  never 
occurs  in  the  Code  or  Novels,  though  nearly  a 
century  later  in  date,  and  (though  it  may  be  said 
that  a pope  was  not  bound  to  be  strictly  accurate 
in  his  law-language)  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  be  a forgery  of  the  Carlovingian  era,  in- 
vented to  support  a capitulary  to  the  same 
effect,  to  be  presently  noticed. 

The  24th  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of  Orleans, 
A.D.  541,  enacts  that  slaves  fleeing  to  the  pre- 
cincts (“  septa  ”)  of  churches  in  order  to  marry 
are  not  to  be  allowed,  nor  are  clerics  to  defend 
such  unions,  but  they  are  to  be  returned  to  their 
masters  and  separated,  unless  their  parents  and 
masters  will  let  them  marry ; — a remarkable 
enactment,  as  shewing  a recognition  of  parental 
%,uthority  in  a slave. 

Another  canon  of  the  same  Council,  forbidding 
marriages  between  Jews  and  Christian  slave  girls, 
seems  to  imply  the  intrinsic  validity  of  marriages 
between  free  and  slave  (c.  31).  Another  is  re- 
markable as  repeating,  with  the  severer  penalty 
of  excommunication,  the  enactments  of  the  Roman 
law  against  the  marriage  of  officials  within  their 
provinces  (c.  22). 

A case  in  which  a slave-marriage  is  recognised 
occurs  in  a letter  of  Pope  Pelagius  (a.d.  555-66) 
to  the  sub-deacon  Melleus.  (Labbe  and  Mansi’s 
Councils,  vol.  ix.  p.  737.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Gregory  the  Great  implies 
the  invalidity  of  a marriage  between  slave  and 
free  in  a letter  to  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Naples 
(bk.  vi.  ep.  1),  in  favour  of  a woman  whom  her 
husband  had  dismissed  as  being  of  servile  condi- 
tion ; but  who,  being  now  proved  free,  was 
without  delay  to  be  received  back  by  him.  The 
same  pope  however  in  another  letter — to  Mon- 
tana and  Thomas,  slaves  whom  he  enfranchised 
with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship — implies 
the  practice  of  slave-marriages,  since  he  speaks 
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of  the  “betrothal  gifts  ” (sponsalia)  which  the 
priest  Gaudiosus  had  given  in  writing  (con- 
scripserat)  to  “ thy  mother”  (bk.  v.  ep.  12). 

The  1st  Council  of  Macon,  A.D.  581,  declares 
indissoluble  the  intermarriage  of  two  slaves  with 
their  master’s  consent,  after  the  enfranchisement 
of  either  (c.  10).  The  30th  canon  of  the  English 
council  held  under  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Can- 
terbury, .towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
bears  that  “ the  free  (or  free-born)  must  marry 
with  the  free.”  Pope  Stephen  (a.d.  754)  in  his 
replies  to  various  consultations  at  Bienz,  follows 
Leo  as  to  the  dismissal  of  the  ancillas  and  marry- 
ing a free  woman.  It  seems  difficult  to  ascribe  a 
specific  origin  to  a prescription  found  among 
some  “ excerpta  de  libris  Romanorum  et  Fran- 
corum,”  appended  to  a collection  of  fresh  canons, 
probably  of  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
which  bears  that  “ if  any  one  chooses  to  have 
his  slave-girl  in  marriage,  and  has  power  over 
his  property,  if  afterwards  he  would  sell  her,  he 
cannot  do  so ; he  is  himself  to  be  condemned,  and 
the  woman  handed  over  to  the  priest  ” (c.  60). 
Perhaps  however  we  have  only  here  a far-off  echo 
of  Exod.  xxi.  8,  or  Deut.  xxi.  14. 

The  subject  indeed  both  of  slave-marriages 
and  of  intermarriage  between  slave  and  free 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  considered  under  the 
Carlovingiaus ; and  both  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical law  (which  indeed  at  this  period  blend 
almost  undistinguishably  together)  settle  down 
into  the  recognition  of  such  marriages  and  inter- 
marriages as  binding  under  certain  conditions. 
As  respects  the  former,  King  Pepin’s  capitulary 
of  Vermerie,  a.d.  753,  enacts  that  if  a slave  hus- 
band and  wife  have  been  separated  by  sale,  “they 
are  to  be  exhorted  so  to  remain,  if  we  cannot 
reunite  them  ” (c.  19);  a text  at  least  strongly 
tending  to  the  indissolubility  of  such  unions. 
A more  singular  one  provides  that  if  a slave  have 
his  slave-girl  for  concubine,  he  may  dismiss  her 
and  accept  “ his  compeer,  his  master’s  slave-girl 
(comparem  suain  anciilam  domini  sui  accipere); 
but  it  is  better  that  he  keep  his  own  slave-girl  ” 
(c.  7).  In  both  texts  we  see  already  visibly  the  hand 
of  the  Church  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  abuses 
of  slavery.  It  is  moreover  enacted  that  if  a car- 
tellarius — apparently  a slave  freed  by  charter — op 
receiving  his  freedom  dismisses  his  slave  partner 
to  take  another  woman,  he  must  leave  the  latter 
(c.  20).  Fifty  years  later,  the  validity  of  slave 
marriages  is  again  implied  in  some  “ Capitula 
misso  cuidann  data”  of  the  year  803,  published 
by  Pertz,  and  to  be  presently  referred  to.  And 
ten  years  later  still,  a capitulary  added  in  some 
Codices  to  the  Lombard  law  (c.  5),  as  well  as  the 
30th  canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Chalons  (both 
of  a.d.  813),  enact  the  indissolubleness  of  slaves’ 
marriages,  even  when  belonging  to  different 
masters,  provided  their  marriage  be  legal,  and 
by  the  will  of  their  masters.  Lastly,  to  the 
Carlovingian  period  should  also  perhaps  be  re- 
ferred the  two  alleged  decrees  in  Gratian  of 
Pope  Julius  I.  (supra).  It  is  almost  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  momentous  influence  of  the  change 
of  view  indicated  by  the  above  enactments  on 
the  condition  of  the  slave.  Evidently,  from  the 
moment  a slave  could  lawfully  marry,  he  was 
no  longer  a thing,  but  a person.  It  might  almost 
be  said  that  from  this  period  slavery  properly  so 
called  exists  no  longer  within  the  Carlovingian 
world  • serfdom,  or  a condition  of  dependence, 


it  might  be  absolute,  of  one  man  on  another, 
has  replaced  it. 

As  respects  inter-marriages  between  slave  and 
free,  King  Pepin’s  capitulary  of  Vermerie,  of  a.d. 
753,  enacts  that  where  a frce-man  knowingly 
marries  a slave-girl,  he  shall  always  after  live 
with  her  (c.  13).  The  king  does  not  even  treat 
such  marriages  as  absolutely  void,  when  con- 
tracted in  ignorance,  allowing  the  free  person  to 
leave  his  or  her  slave-partner  and  marry  another 
only  if  such  slave  cannot  be  redeemed  (c.  6).  The 
contemporary  Council  of  Vermerie  recognized  the 
validity  of  marriage  between  a freewoman  and  a 
slave,  when  contracted  knowingly  on  her  part,  on 
the  ground  that  there  should  be  one  law  to  the 
man  and  to  the  woman,  and  that  “ we  have  all 
one  Father  in  the  heavens.”  The  capitulary  of 
Compifcgne,  757,  enacts  that  if  a freewoman 
marries  a slave,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  he 
shall  have  her  whilst  he  lives  (c.  8).  On  the 
other  hand,  “ if  a Frankish  man  has  taken  a 
woman  and  hopes  that  she  is  free,”  and  after- 
wards finds  that  she  is  not,  he  may  dismiss  her 
and  take  another ; and  so  of  a woman  (c.  5, 
otherwise  7), 

The  validity  of  such  unions  is  also  implied 
in  an  enactment,  placing  marriage  with  a free- 
man, a slave,  or  a cleric,  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  (c.  4).  Similarly,  a Bavarian  council  at 
Dilgelflnd,  772,  enacted  that  where  a slave  mar- 
ried a woman  of  noble  birth  who  was  ignorant 
of  his  condition,  she  should  leave  him  and  be 
free  (c.  10).  The  same  rule  was  enacted  in  the 
case  of  a freeborn  Bavarian  woman  marrying  a 
serf  of  the  Church  (“de  popularibus  legibus,” 
c.  9). 

Among  the  specially  religious  restrictions 
which  were  sought  to  be  placed  on  the  marriage 
contract  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  one 
which  would  first  claim  our  attention  is  that  oh 
the  marriage  of  Christians  with  Gentiles,  or  even- 
tually also  with  Jews  and  heretics.  This  how- 
ever will  not  be  specially  treated  of  here.  The 
next  is  that  connected  with  the  monkish  profes- 
sion, which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  early 
vow  of  virginity  in  the  female  sex,  and  from  the 
institution  of  the  Church-virgins.  The  vow  of 
virginity,  which  for  many  centuries  now  has  been 
considered  an  essential  prerequisite  of  the  mo- 
nastic profession,  was  not  so  by  any  means  in  the 
early  heroic  days  of  monachism.  St.  Basil  in 
the  4th  century,  after  dwelling  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  virginity  by  women,  says  expressly  : 
“ As  to  professions  of  men,  we  know  nothing  of 
them,  except  that  if  any  have  joined  themselves 
to  the  monastic  order,  they  appear,  without 
word  spoken,  to  have  thereby  adopted  celibacy  ” 
(2nd  Can.  Ep.  c.  19).  In  the  5th  century 
however,  Pope  Leo  the  Great  treats  the  marriage 
of  monks  as  a punishable  offence,  but  not  appa- 
rently as  void  in  itself.  Writing  to  Rusticus, 
bishop  of  Narbonne,  about  a.d.  458  or  459,  he 
places  on  the  same  footing  the  entering  by  monks 
into  the  militia  (a  term  probably  equivalent  at 
this  time  to  the  service  of  the  state,  whether 
military  or  civil)  and  their  marriage.  Those 
who,  leaving  the  monastic  profession,  turn  to  the 
militia  or  to  marriage,  are  to  purge  themselves 
by  the  satisfaction  of  public  penance  ; for  al- 
though the  militia  may  be  innocent  and  marriage 
honourable,  to  have  abandoned  the  better  choice 
is  a transgression  (Ep.  167,  c.  14).  The  con« 
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Church  by  itself,  or  of  the  Western  Church  by 
itself,  as  in  the  4th  century.  And  both  these 
classes  were  extraordinary,  and  for  particular 
emergencies,  iii.  The  regular  annual  primatial 
councils  (see  Cone.  Constantin,  a.d.  381,  can.  3), 
as,  e.  g.  of  Antioch,  or  more  remarkably,  of 
Africa : the  latter  of  which,  acc.  to  Cone. 
Carthag.  TIL  a.d.  398,  cans.  2,  7,  41,  43,  was 
to  consist  of  three  bishops  as  legates  from  each 
African  province,  except  that  of  Tripoli,  which 
was  to  send  only  one,  as  having  few  bishops, 
thus  admitting  the  principle  of  representation 
under  pressure  of  circumstances  ; while  subse- 
quent councils  permitted  a “vicar”  instead  of 
the  bishop  in  person  in  case  of  absolute  necessity 
( Cone . Carthag.  IV.  can.  21),  and  enacted  a divi- 
sion of  the  bishops  into  “ duo  vel  tres  turmae,” 
each  “turma”  to  attend  in  turn  (Cone.  Carthag.  V. 
can.  10);  and,  lastly,  altered  the  “yearly” 
meeting  into  one  only  “ quoties  exegerit  causa 
communis”  (Cone.  Milevit.  If.  a.d.  416,  can.  9, 
Cod.  Can.  Afric.  xcv.).  Like  councils  were  (less 
regularly)  held  at  Rome  in  the  5th  century,  as 
e.g.  when  three  delegates  from  the  Sicilian  bishops 
were  directed  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great  ( Epist . iv. 
c.  71)  to  attend  the  autumnal  synod  of  the  two 
to  be  annually  held  at  Rome.  And  occasionally 
elsewhere  also,  as  in  Spain  and  in  Gaul.  National 
councils,  in  later  times  (6th  century  onwards), 

' e.  g.  in  France,  in  Saxon  England,  and  above  all 
in  Spain,  belong,  where  they  were  purely  eccle- 
siastical, to  the  same  class. 

4.  A council  of  (as  far  as  possible)  the  bishops 
of  the  whole  Church,  Oecumenical  (first  so 
called  in  Euseb.  V.  Constant,  iii.  6,  and  again  in 
Cone.  Constantin.  A.D.  381),  not  intentionally 
limited  to  specially  the  Roman  world,  but  in- 
cluding all  Christians  everywhere,  although  at 
that  period  the  Christian  Church  was  nearly  in- 
cluded in  the  narrower  meaning  ; — “ totius  orbis  ” 
(St.  Aug.  De  Bapt.  c.  Donat,  i.  7),  “ extotoorbe” 
(Sulp.  Sev.  ii.),  “j olenarium  universae  ecclesiae” 
(St.  Aug.  Epist.  162),  Uplenarium  ex  universo  orbe 
Christiano”  as  distinguished  from  (not  only 
“ provincial1  um,”  but)  “regionum  concilia”  (Id. 
De  Bapt.  c.  Donat,  ii.  3).  So  Tertullian  (as  above 
cited)  speaks  of  “ representatio  totius  Christiani 
nominis.”  And  Augustin  ( De  Bapt.  c.  Donat. 
vii.  53)  distinguishes  “ regionale  ” from  “ ple- 
narium  concilium,”  and  rests  the  certainty  of  the 
latter  on  the  “ universalis  ecclesiae  consensio.” 
And  this  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  re- 
medy for  an  extraordinary  emergency,  to  be 
resorted  to  as  seldom  as  possible  ; and  even  when 
necessary,  yet  an  evil  for  the  time,  as  throwing 
everything  into  disturbance,— as  bad  as  a tempest 
(“  procella,”  St.  Hilar.  De  Synodis).  And  as  it 
was  first  possible,  so  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
first  thought  of,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
, Great. 

To  these  must  be  added,  as  matter  of  history, 
although  all  more  or  less  abnormal  : — 

5.  The  'S.vvoboi  ’EvSruu.ova'cu,  at  Constantinople, 
from  the  4th  century,  and  again  at  the  various 
cities  where  the  Roman  emperors  dwelt,  as  at 
Rome,  and  in  one  case  (under  Maximus)  at  Treves, 
and  again  the  Concilia  Palatina  under  the  Carlo- 
vlnginn  emperors,  held  “ in  regum  palatiis ;” 
consisting  in  each  case  of  the  bishops  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  court. 

6.  The  mixed  national  councils  of  the  Euro- 
pean kingdoms,  after  the  conversion  of  the 
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Franks,  Saxons,  Spaniards,  &c. ; Placita,  Witena- 
gemots,  &c. 

The  so-called  Council  of  the  Apostles  (in  Acts 
xv.)  is  a distinct  precedent,  in  principle,  for 
Church  councils ; as  sanctioning  the  decision  of 
emergent  controversies  and  matters  of  discipline 
by  common  consultation  of  the  whole  Church 
under  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  the 
“ apostles  and  elders,”  = the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters. It  is  “ the  apostles  and  elders  ” who 
come  together  to  consider  the  matter(Acts  xv.  6). 
Yet  Tvav  rd  )6os  are  present  (ib.  12),  but  as 
listening.  It  is  “ the  apostles  and  elders,  with 
the  whole  Church,”  who  make  the  decree  (ib.  22). 
And  the  best  MSS.  make  that  decree  run  in  the 
name  of  “ the  apostles  and  elders”  only,  although 
the  reading  is  no  doubt  uncertain  (ib.  23,  read- 
ing ol  airoaroXoi  Ka\  ol  irpta^vrepoi  adeXcpoL). 
The  formal  deliberation  and  the  decree,  then, 
emanate  from  the  apostles  and  the  elders,  but  the 
whole  Church,  i.  e.  the  laity  also,  are  consulted. 
In  the  same  way,  in  other  cases,  we  find,  e.  g. 
the  “ prophets  and  teachers  ” at  Antioch  sending 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  mission  ; yet  St. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  report  (awfiyyeiXav)  to  an 
“ assembly  of  the  Church  ” of  Antioch  what 
“ God  had  done  with  them  ” (Acts  xiii.  1,  xiv.  27) ; 
St.  Paul  however  at  a later  time  reporting  pri- 
vately, for  obvious  reasons,  to  James  and  the 
elders  (ib.  xxi.  18).  And  the  same  two  were 
formally  sent  to  the  council  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  Church  of  Antioch  (TrpoTreycpdepTes  virb  rys 
iKK\r](rias ),  which  plainly  had  also  appointed 
them  (era^au,  Acts  xv.  2,  3).  In  1 Cor.  v.  4, 
the  Church  of  Corinth  is  represented  as  “ gathered 
together  ” to  exercise  discipline.  That  St.  James 
presided  at  Jerusalem  naturally  followed  from  his 
office  of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  assembly  over  which  he  presided  was  an 
assembly  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  only,  to 
receive  a deputation  from  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
And  it  differed  from  the  Church  councils  also  in 
the  actual  presence  in  it  of  apostles.  But  this 
difference  only  strengthens  the  case  as  a pre- 
cedent for  mutual  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  collectively  : e8 o£ev  fyLuv  yepoyevots 

byoQvyabov  (Acts  xv.  25).  Other  assemblies  in 
apostolical  times,  mentioned  in  the  Acts — viz. 
Acts  i.  15,  to  appoint  an  apostle  in  the  place  of 
Judas;  vi.  2,  to  establish  the  diaconate ; ix.  27, 
to  receive  St.  Paul — have  been  miscalled  Apo- 
stolic Councils,  by  an  obvious  straining  of  the 
term. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  speak,  successively, 
of — 

A.  The  ORDER  of  holding  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cils ; 

B.  The  constituent  members  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Councils ; 

C.  The  authority  assigned  to  such  Councils. 
And,  lastly,  to  add  a few  words  respecting 

D.  Irregular  and  abnormal  assemblies  akin 
to  Councus. 

A.  Under  the  head  of  the  order  of  holding 
a council,  we  have  to  consider, — 

I,  By  whom  councils  were  summoned. 

Diocesan  and  Provincial  Councils  were  sum- 
moned respectively  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  by  the  metropolitan  of  the  province  (see 
authorities  in  Bingham),  and  this  after  the  time 
of  Constantine,  as  well  as  before  it.  A council 
of  two  or  more  provinces  together  would  natu* 
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rally  be  summoned  by  the  senior  metropolitan ; 
the  earlier  councils  of  neighbouring  bishops, 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  metropolitan 
system,  by  the  leading  bishops  of  the  locality,  as, 
e.g.  that  at  Antioch,  which  condemned  Paul  of 
Samosata ; those  of  a patriarchate  or  primacy, 
as  e.g.  of  Africa,  by  the  patriarch  or  primate. 
The  avvoSoi  ivSy jpovaai  of  Constantinople  were 
summoned  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
the  Concilia  Palatina  by  the  Frank  kings  and 
emperors ; the  national  councils  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  which  were  as  much  civil  as  ecclesi- 
astical, by  the  respective  kings.  And  in  these 
last-named  cases  the  royal  permission  or  com- 
mand to  hold  them  is  frequently  mentioned. 
Oecumenical  Councils,  consisting  in  the  first  in- 
stance almost  wholly  of  bishops  of  the  Roman 
empire,  were  summoned  by  the  Roman  emperors 
until  the  9th  century  (see  Socrates,  lib.  v.  ZVoom.), 
although,  naturally,  upon  consultation  with  the 
chief  bishops  of  the  Church  herself.  After  that 
period,  those  that  have  been  so  called  have  been 
summoned  by  the  popes  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  great  Council  of  Nice  was  summoned  by 
Constantine  (by  tih^tiko.  y pa/xpara  [Euseb.,  V. 
Constant,  iii.  6,  and  cf.  Socrat.  i.  9,  Theodoret,  i. 
9],  which  purport  to  be  given  in  a Syriac  version 
in  B.  H.  Cowper’s  Analecta  Nicaena , pp.  21-29), 
but  “ ex  sententia  sacerdotum  ” (Rufin,  H.  E.  i. 
1) ; ahd  chiefly,  as  is  plain,  by  the  accounts  of 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  upon  the  advice 
of  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova.  Later  documents, 
of  no  value  in  such  a point,  viz.  the  Liber  Da- 
masi  and  the  Cone.  Constantin,  a.d.  680,  put 
forward  Pope  Sylvester  as  the  adviser.  The 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (Labb.  iv. 
1123,  1124);  that  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  Kara, 
rb  ypappa,  or  itt  Q^airiaparos , of  Theodosius  II. 
and  Valentinian  III.  (Acf.  in  Mansi,  iv.  1111); 
Pope  Damasus  concurring  in  the  former,  but 
Eastern  patriarchs  (Meletius  of  Antioch,  Gregory, 
and  his  successor  Nectarius,  of  Constantinople) 
really  “assembling”  it  (even  according  to  the  Cone. 
Const  ant,  of  A.D.  680,  and  see  Vales,  ad  Theodoret. 
H.  E.  v.  9);  while  Pope  Celestine  similarly  con- 
curred in  the  latter,  but  (as  is  evident  by  his 
own  letters)  did  not  summon  it  (Acts  of  the 
Council  and  Letters  in  Mansi,  iv.  1226,  1283, 
1291).  The  case  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451,  so  far  differs  from  its  predecessors,  that 
the  pope,  Leo  the  Great,  suggested  and  requested 
it  (desiring,  however,  to  have  it  in  Italy),  yet 
subsequently,  and  when  too  late,  desired  its 
postponement  (Leo  M.  Epist.  44,  54-58,  69,  73, 
76,  89-95).  The  application  was  originally 
made  to  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.,  but 
the  council  was  actually  summoned  by  Marcian, 
“ex  decreto  piissiinorum  Imperatorum  Valen- 
tiniani  et  Marciani,”  in  the  words  of  the  council 
itself  (Labb.  iv.  77),  or  in  those  of  Leo,  “ex 
praecepto  Christianorum  principum  et  consensu 
Apostolicae  Sedis”  (Leon.  M.  Epist.  114),  and 
again,  in  Marcian’s  words  to  Leo  (inter  Leon. 
Epist.  73),  “ te  auctore.”  The  2nd  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  553,  was  convoked  by 
Justinian  (Labb.  v.  4)  after  consultation  with 
Pope  Vigilius  and  with  Mennas  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  But  Vigilius  after  a time  put 
b’uiself  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  council, 
and  upon  May  26,  553  was  actually  struck  out 
of  the  diptychs  by  it ; although,  after  its  termi- 


nation, he  retracted,  and  in  the  end  of  A.D.  553, 
and  by  a Constituium  of  February  23,  a.d.  554, 
accepted  its  decrees.  The  3rd  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  680,  was  convoked  by  the 
“ piissima  jussio  ” of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Pogonatus  (Labb.  vi.  608,  631),  Pope  Agatho  only 
sending  legates  when  requested,  and  with  them  his 
own  exposition  of  the  faith,  and  a profession  of 
his  readiness  to  pay  “ prompt  am  obedient  iam  **  to 
the  emperor.  The  5th  of  Constantinople,  a.d. 
754  (in  Cave’s  reckoning,  the  8th  oecumenical), 
which  condemned  images,  was  summoned  by 
Constantine  Copronymus  and  Leo  (Labb.  vii. 
397).  The  2nd  of  Nice,  a.d.  787,  was  convoked 
by  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantine 
(Labb.  vii.  661),  at  the  request  of  Tarasius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  Pope  Adrian  I. ; the  latter,  however,  speaking 
afterwards  of  the  council  (in  his  letter  to  Charle- 
magne) as  summoned  “ secundum  nostrum  ordi- 
nationem.”  And,  lastly,  the  Emperor  Basil,  the 
Macedonian,  called  together  the  4th  of  Constan- 
tinople, a.d.  869  (not  acknowledged,  however, 
by  the  Eastern  Church,  which  puts  in  its  place 
that  of  a.d.  879),  after  an  embassy,  sent  to  Pope 
Nicholas  I.,  but  received  and  answered  by  his 
successor  Adrian  II.  (Labb.  viii.  1313).  The 
Council  of  Sardica,  intended  to  be  oecumenical, 
was  summoned  by  the  Emperors  Constantins  and 
Constans  (Socr.  ii.  20;  Sozom.  iii.  2;  St.Athanas. 
Hist.  Arian.  § 36).  And  the  numberless  smaller 
councils  about  Arianism  were  likewise  sum- 
moned by  the  emperors.  See  the  summary  of 
the  whole  case  in  Andrewes  ( Right  and  Lower 
of  calling  Assemblies,  Sermons,  v.  160-165,  and 
Tortwa  Torti,  pp.  193,  422,  sq.).  The  case  of 
the  1st  Council  of  Arles,  a.d.  314,  is  a pecu- 
liar one.  It  was  not  a regular  council  of  any 
portion  of  the  Church,  but  rather  a selected 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  of  which  the  members 
were  specially  chosen  and  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  mainly  from  Gaul 
(Euseb.  II.  E.  x.  5;  Optat.  Hist.  Donat,  p.  181, 
Dupin),  intended  to  be  oecumenical  (the  Emperor 
“assembling  there  a large  number  of  bishops  from 
different  and  almost  innumerable  parts  of  the 
empire,”  Euseb.  *&.),  and  actually  called 
“ plenarium,”  and  “ universae  ecclesiae,”  by 
St.  Augustine,  but  not  so  really,  as  neither 
including  all  bishops  nor  any  Eastern  bishops. 
And  its  object  was  to  revise  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  of  fewer  bishops  held  at  Rome  under 
the  Pope  Melchiades  in  the  previous  year, 
with  which  the  Donatists  were  not  content. 
It  was  simply  an  instance,  therefore,  of  that 
which  afterwards  became  a rule,  viz.  of  the 
Emperor’s  assigning  episcopal  judges  to  decide 
an  ecclesiastical  case.  Much  like  it  is  the 
summoning  of  the  Roman  councils  about  Pope 
Symmachus,  two  centuries  later,  by  King  Tlieo- 
doric. 

The  regular  title  for  the  bishop’s  or  metro- 
politan’s letters  of  summons  was  Synodicae  or 
Tractor  iae  (St.  Aug.  Epist.  217  ad  Victor  in.) ; 
for  the  Emperor’s  like  letters,  Sacrae. 

From  the  summons,  we  go  on  to — 

II.  The  time  when,  and  the  ocaisions  upon 
which,  councils  were  summoned.  Speaking  first 
of  those  councils  which  recurred,  or  were  meant 
to  recur,  regularly,  we  find  the  chief  stress  of 
the  canons  to  be  directed  to  provincial  councils, 
as  being  no  doubt  more  difficult  to  enforce,  and 
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the  ordaining  of  a bishop  who  either  does  not 
live  chastely,  or  has  not  had  a “ wife,  his  only 
and  first,  neither  a widow,  nor  divorced  from  her 
husband,  nor  otherwise  forbidden  by  the  laws  or 
the  sacred  canons  ” (c.  i.).  Other  clerics  may  be 
ordained  having  a legitimate  wife  of  the  same 
description  (c.  xiii.).  And  the  reader  contracting 
a second  marriage,  or  marrying  any  other  than 
such  a wife  as  above  described,  was  not  to  rise  to 
any  higher  office  (c.  xiv.).  It  hardly  appears, 
however,  that  up  to  this  period  the  contract  of 
marriage  itself  was  made  void  if  entered  into 
against  the  prohibitions  of  the  law  ; unless  the 
declaring  their  children  bastards  ( spurii ) may  be 
taken  to  imply  this  ( Code , bk.  i.  7 ; iii.  1.  45). 
Among  the  barbarian  codes,  the  only  one  which 
appears  to  prohibit  clerical  marriage  is  that  of 
the  Wisigoths.  drawn  up  under  clerical  influence, 
A law  of  Recarede  forbids  the  marriage  or  adul- 
tery of  ,a  priest,  deacon,  or  sub-deacon,  with  a 
“ widow  vowed  to  God,  a penitent,  or  any  secular 
virgin  or  woman,”  under  pain  of  separation  and 
punishment  according  to  the  canon,  the  woman 
to  receive  100  lashes  (bk.  ii.  7 ; iv.  c.  18).  Nor 
is  it  amiss  to  remark  that  in  spite  of  various 
attempts  by  councils  to  enforce  the  absolute 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  validity  of  clerical 
marriage  is  recognized  by  the  civil  law  under 
Charlemagne  himself.  In  a capitulary,  “ De 
regulis  clericorum”  (bk.  vii.  c.  652),  it  is 
enacted  that  clerics  “ should  also  endeavour  to 
preserve  perpetually  the  chastity  of  an  unpolluted 
body,  or  certainly  to  be  united  in  the  bond  of  a 
single  marriage.” 

II.  We  have  now  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  contract  of  marriage  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  expression  is  still  used  in  France 
(“  contrat  de  mariage  ” = marriage  settlement), 
of  the  written  evidence  of  the  contract  itself  as 
between  the  parties. 

The  marriage  contract  among  the  Romans  was 
habitually  certified  in  writing  on  waxen  tablets, 
termed  nuptiales  tabulae , which,  however,  might 
also  be  used  after  marriage  ; e . g.,  on  the  birth 
of  a child.  The  tabulae  were  signed  both  by  the 
parties  and  by  witnesses  (Tac.  Ann.  bk.  xi.  c.  27  ; 
Juv.  Sat.  ii.  v.  119;  ix.  vv.  75,  76),  and  the 
breaking  of  them  was  held  to  be  at  least  a 
symbol  of  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  if  it  had 
not  the  actual  effect  of  dissolving  it ; see  Tacitus 
as  to  the  bigamous  marriage  between  Messalina 
and  Silius  (Ann.  bk.  xi.  c.  30 ; and  Juv.  u.  s.). 
Under  the  Code  however,  by  a constitution  of 
the  Emperor  Probus,  the  drawing  up  of  such 
tabulae  was  enacted  not  to  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  the  marriage,  or  the  father’s 
potestas  over  his  offspring  (bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  9). 
They  were  perhaps  not  necessarily,  though 
usually,  identical  with  the  “ dotal  tablets  ” 
(tabulae  dotales ),  “dotal  instruments”  (instru- 
menta  dotalia ),  or  “ dotal  documents  ” ( docu - 
menia  dotalia ),  specifically  so-called  (the  expres- 
sions nuptialia  instrumental  dotalia  instrumenta , 
seem  to  be  used  quite  synonymously  in  the  70th 
Novel),  but  must  have  been  comprised  with  them 
at  least  under  the  general  terms  instrumenta  or 
documenta ; as  to  which  it  is  provided,  by  a 
constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin  (Code, 
bk.  v.  7 ; iv.  7,  iv.  1.  13),  that  where  there  is  no 
marriage,  “ instruments  ” made  to  prove  mar- 
riage are  invalid,  but  that  where  there  are  none, 
a marriage  lawfully  contracted  is  not  void ; nor 


could  the  want  of  signature  to  such  by  the 
father  invalidate  his  consent  (ib.  1.  2 ; law  of 
Severus  and  Antonine).  Nuptial  instiuments 
were  by  Justinian  made  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  marriage  of  scenicae  or  stage-players  (1.  29). 
Under  the  74th  novel,  indeed,  all  persons  exer- 
cising honourable'  offices,  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions, short  of  the  highest  functions  in  the 
state,  were  required,  if  they  wished  to  marry 
without  nuptial  instruments,  to  appear  in  some 
“ house  of  prayer  and  declare  their  intentions 
before  the  defensor  Ecclesiae who  in  the  pre- 
sence of  three  or  four  of  the  clerks  of  the  church 
was  to  draw  up  an  attestation  of  the  marriage,* 
with  names  and  dates,  and  this  was  then  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  parties,  the  defensor  Ecclesiae 
and  the  three  others,  or  as  many  more  as  the 
parties  wished,  and  if  not  required  by  them,  to 
be  laid  up,  so  signed,  by  the  defensor  in  the 
archives  of  the  church,  i.  e.  where  the  holy 
vases  were  kept ; and  without  this  the  parties 
were  not  held  to  have  come  together  nuptiali 
affectu.  But  this  was  only  necessary  where 
there  was  no  document  fixing  a dos  or  ante- 
nuptial donation ; nor  was  it  required  as  to  agri- 
culturists, persons  of  mean  condition,  or  common 
soldiers.  It  will  be  obvious  that  we  have  in  the 
above  the  original  of  our  marriage  certificates, 
(See  further  Dowry,  Marriage.)  [J.  M.  L.] 

CONYERSI.  One  of  the  many  designations 
of  monks.  Just  as,  through  a popular  feeling  of 
reverence  for  asceticism,  the  word  “religio” 
came  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  to  mean  not 
Christianity  but  the  life  monastic,  so  “ conversi,’ 
though  applied  also  to  those  who  embraced 
Christianity,  or  who  took  upon  themselves  any 
especial  obligations,  as  of  celibacy  or  of  ordination 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.),  was  ordinarily  restricted  to 
monks  (Bened.  Reg.  c.  1 ; Fructuosi  Reg.  c.  13 , 
Greg.  M.  Dial.  ii.  18 ; Salv.  Eccl.  Cathol.  iv. ; 
Isidore  De  Conner  sis.  cf.  Bened.  Anian.  Cone.  Reg. 
iii.).  But  the  “ conversi  ” were  properly  those 
who  became  monks  as  adults,  not  those  who  were 
trained  in  a monastery  from  their  tender  years 
(Cone.  Aurel.  i.  c.  2).  About  the  11th  century, 
according  to  Mabillon,  “ conversi  ” came  to  mean 
the  lay  brothers,  the  “ oblati  ” or  “ donati,”  the 
“ fr&res  convers,”  who  from  piety  or  for  gain, 
or,  probably,  most  often  from  mixed  motives, 
attached  themselves  to  monasteries,  as  “associ- 
ates ” (to  use  a modern  phrase)  and  attended  to 
the  business  of  the  monastery  outside  its  wall. 
(Mab.  Ann.  iii.  8 ; Martene  ad  S.  Bened.  Reg.  c. 
3 ; Mab.  Act.  SS.  0.  S.  B.  Saec.  III.  i.  21).  The 
“ Conversi  Barbati  ” are  classed  with  monks 
rather  than  with  the  laity  (Petr.  Yen.  Statut. 
24).  [I.  G.  S.] 

COPE.  (Cappa  or  Capa  ; Fr.  Chape.')  From 
being  used  as  an  out-door  dress  for  defence 
against  rain,  the  cope  was  also  called  Pluviale , 
whence  It.  Piviale  ; and  from  the  cowl  or  hood 
with  which  it  was  furnished  it  was  known  as 
Cuculla.  Such,  probably,  was  the  “ cuculla  vil- 
losa”  spoken  of  by  St.  Benedict  in  his  Regula 
(Migne,  Patrol,  lxvi.  777).  “Yestimenta  fratri- 
bus  secundum  locorum  qualitatem  . . . dentur. 
Mediocribus  locis  sufficere  credimus  monachis 
per  singulos  cueullam  et  tunicam ; cucullam  in 
hieme  villosam,  in  aestate  puram  aut  vetustam, 
et  scapulare  propter  opera  . . . Sufficit.  monacho 
duas  tunicas  et  duas  cucullas  habei'e,  propter 
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noctes  et  propter  lavare  ipsas  res.”  So  Smaragdus  I 
(t820)  says  expressly  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Regula  of  St.  Benedict,  apud  Migne,  Patrol.  I 
cii.  “ Cucullam  dicit  ille  quod  nos  modo  di- 
cimus  cappam.”  And  to  the  same  effect  Theo- 
demarus,  writing  from  Italy  to  Charlemagne, 
and  speaking  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  monks  of 
Monte  Cassino  (Ducange,  in  voc.  Capa):  “Illud 
indumentum,  quod  a Gallis  monachis  cuculla 
dicitur,  nos  capam  vocamus.”  Like  other  gar- 
ments originally  designed  for  practical  use  rather 
than  for  ornament,  the  copes  worn  on  occasions 
of  state  or  by  the  higher  clergy  received  greater 
enrichments  from  time  to  time,  whether  in  re- 
gard of  the  materals  or  of  accessory  ornaments, 
particularly  the  “ morse,”  or  clasp  by  which  they 
were  fastened  in  front.  From  what  we  know  to 
have  been  the  shape  of  the  cope  in  all  later  times 
we  may  infer  that  in  the  earlier  period,  up  to 
800  A.D.,  with  which  we  are  here  primarily 
concerned,  the  cappa  was  shaped  like  a modern  I 
cloak,  open  in  front,  and  attached  only  at  the 
neck.  For  full  details  concerning  the  later  copes 
of  ecclesiastical  use,  see  Bock,  Lit.  Gew.  ii.  287  ; 
Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers , ii.  23;  Marriott, 
Vestiarium  Christianum , p.  224;  Pugin,  Glossary, 
id  voc.  [W.  B.  M.] 

COPIATAE.  The  name  given  by  Constantine 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  to  certain  Church  officers 
whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of  funerals 
and  provide  for  the  decent  interment  of  the 
dead.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  doubtful 
— Gothofred  derives  it  from  Kondfciv  to  rest — 
others  from  Koirerbs,  mourning : more  gene- 
rally, it  is  referred  to  kottos,  labour  : whence 
they  have  sometimes  been  called  laborantes. 
Another  name  for  them  is  fossarii,  or  grave- 
diggers—and  in  Justinian’s  novels,  they  are 
mentioned  as  lecticarii — as  carrying  the  corpse 
or  bier  at  funerals.  They  are  reckoned  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  among  the  inferior  clerical 
orders,  e.g.  lib.  13.  tit.  1.  de  Lustrali  Collat. 
Leg.  1,  “ Clericos  excipi  tantum,  qui  Copiatae 
appellantur,”  &c. 

The  foundation  of  this  Order  is  attributed  to 
Constantine,  before  whose  time  the  care  of  in- 
terring the  dead  was  only  a charitable  office,  for 
which  every  Christian  made  himself  responsible 
as  occasion  required.  The  order  of  Copiatae,  as 
first  constituted  by  the  emperor  for  this  service 
in  the  city  of  Constantinople  amounted  to  1100 
men.  and  from  this  example  they  probably  took 
their  rise  in  other  populous  cities.  In  Constan- 
tinople, however,  they  formed  a collegium,  with 
certain  privileges  and  exemptions,  which  may 
not  have  been  extended  to  the  order  in  the  less 
important  Churches. 

The  office  of  the  Copiatae  was  to  take  the 
whole  care  of  funerals  upon  themselves,  and  to 
see  that  all  persons  had  a decent  and  honourable 
interment.  Especially  they  were  obliged  to  per- 
form this  last  office  to  the  poorer  sort,  without 
charge  to  their  relations.  At  Constantinople 
certain  lands  were  set  apart  for  their  mainte- 
nance ; but  in  other  Churches  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  suppoi-ted  partly  out  of  the  com- 
mon funds  of  the  Church,  and  partly  by  their 
own  labour  and  traffic,  which  for  their  encou- 
ragement were  generally  exempted  from  paying 
custom  or  tribute  (Bingham,  B.  iii.  c.  8 ; Riddle  ; 
Martigny).  [D.  B.]  | 


COQUUS,  in  the  monastery.  [Hkbdoma- 

DARIUS.] 

CORBONA  ECCLESIAE.  [Alms.] 

CORDOVA,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  348,  under 
Hosius,  to  accept  the  determinations  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Sardica  (Labb.  Cone.  ii.  98).  [A.  W.  II.] 

CORN.  ALLOWANCE  OF.  This  particu- 
lar provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
deserves  a special  notice,  from  its  connection 
with  the  early  stages  of  the  ixcognition  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  empire.  Constantine,  in  his  zeal 
for  his  new  creed,  ordered  the  magistrates  of  each 
province  to  supply  an  annual  allowance  of  corn 
(erTjcria  <rtT7jpecrza),  not  only  to  the  clergy,  but 
to  the  widows  and  virgins  of  the  Church  (Theo- 
doret,  i.  11).  When  Julian  succeeded,  he  trans- 
ferred the  grant  to  the  ministers  of  the  heathen 
cultus  which  he  revived  (Sozom.  v.  5 ; Philostorg. 
vii.  4).  Jovian  restored  it,  but  on  the  lower 
scale  of  one-third  of  the  amount  fixed  under 
Constantine.  The  payment  continued,  and  was 
declared  permanent  by  Justinian  (Cod.  i.  tit.  ii. 
de  SS.  Eccles.).  [E.  H.  ?.] 

CORN,  EARS  OF.  Corn  is  not  so  often 
used  in  early  Christian  art  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. [Loaves.]  The  thoughts  of  early  mo- 
nographers seem  to  have  gone  always  to  the 
Bread  of  Life  with  sacramental  allusion,  as 
Bottari,  tav.  clxiii.  vol.  iii.  et  alibi.  In  Bottari, 
vol.  i.  tav.  xlviii.,  the  corn  and  reaper  are  re- 
presented in  a compartment  of  a vault  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pontianus.  Again,  in  vol.  ii.  tav.  lv., 
the  harvest  corn  is  oppocid  to  the  vine  and 
cornucopia  of  fruit  (Callixtine  catacomb). 

The  more  evidently  religious  use  of  the  ears 
of  corn  is  in  various  representations  of  the  Fall 
of  Man.  On  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus 
(supp.  a.d.  358),  Bottari,  vol.  i.  tav.  xv.  9,  Adam 
and  Eve  are  carved  ; the  former  bearing  the 
corn,  in  token  of  his  labour  on  the  earth,  and  the 
latter  a lamb,  indicating  woman’s  work,  spinning. 
The  connection  of  this  with  Jack  Cade’s  proverbial 
line,  “ When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,”  seems 
probable.  See  again  vol.  ii.  tav.  lxxxix.  Mar- 
tigny gives  a copy  (s.  v.  Dieu,”)  of  a bas-relief 
in  Bottari,  vol.  iii.  tav.  xxxvii.,  from  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes,  where  two  human  forms,  apparently 
both  male,  are  standing  before  a sitting  figure, 
whom  Martigny  supposes  to  represent  the  First 
Person  of  the  Trinity.  It  may  represent  the 
offering  of  Cain  and  Abel ; at  all  events  the 
corn-ears  and  lamb  are  either  being  received  or 
presented  by  the  standing  figures.  See  also 
Bottari,  taw.  lxxxiv.  lxxxvii.  lxxxix.  As  these 
figures  are  of  no  more  than  mature  (sometimes 
of  youthful)  appearance,  the  Second  Person  may 
be  supposed  to  be  intended  by  them. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CORNELIUS.  (1)  The  centurion,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  is  commemorated  Feb.  2 ( Mart . Horn. 
Vet.,  Usuardi) ; Dec.  10  (Cal.  Amen.). 

(2)  Pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Decius,  Sept. 
14  (Mart.  Bedae,  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CORNU.  [Altar.] 

CORONA,  martyr  in  Syria,  with  Victor, 
under  Antoninus,  May  14  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae, 
Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CORONA.  [Tonsure.] 
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CORONA  LUCIS.  A lamp  or  chandelier. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  it  was  by  no 
means  unusual  for  sovereigns  and  other  royal 
personages,  following  an  instinct  of  natural  piety 
of  which,  we  have  examples  in  prae  Christian 
times  (cf.  Pliny,  Hist.  Not.  xvi.  c.  4)  to  dedicate 
their  crowns  to  the  use  of  the  Church.  The 
gifts  thus  devoted  were  known  as  Donaria , and 
were  suspended  by  chains  attached  to  their 
upper  rim,  above  an  altar  or  shrine,  or  in  some 
conspicuous  part  of  the  church.  Other  chains 
were  attached  to  the  lower  rim,  supporting  a 
lamp,  from  which  usually  depended  a jewelled 
cross.  The  crowned  cross  thus  suspended  above 
the  altar  was  felt  to  be  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  its  use  became 
almost  universal.  We  have  several  allusions  to 
it  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  the 
fifth  century,  e.g. 

“ Crucem  corona  lucido  cingit  globo.” 

Ep.  32  ad  Severwn. 

“ Parva  corona  subest  variis  circumdata  gemmia, 

Haec  quoque  crux  Domini  tanquam  diademate  cincta 
Ernie  at.”  Nat.  xi.  v.  679  sq. 

“ In  cruce  consertam  socia  compage  coronam.” 

Ib.  v.  692. 

Beda  ( de  Locis  Sanctis,  cap.  ‘2)  in  his  description  of 
Calvary,  specifies  a large  silver  cross  hanging 
above  the  Holy  Grave,  with  a brass  circlet  and 
lamps  “ aenea  rota  cum  lampadibus”  attached  to 
it.  In  this  manner  the  crowns  of  Theodelinda, 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  of  her  second  hus- 
band Agilulf,  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  were  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  as  stated  in  the  in- 
scription borne  by  the  latter  before  its  destruc- 
tion, and  there  is  little  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
celebrated  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  preserved  in 
the  same  cathedral,  was  at  one  time  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  (Frisi,  Memor.  della  Chiesa 
Monzese.,  Dissert,  ii.  p.  G7  ; Pacciaudi,  de  Cult. 
Joann.  Bapt.  Dissert,  vi.  cap.  10,  p.  266).  At  a 
much  earlier  period,  according  to  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  and  Nicetas,  Constantine  the 
Great  had  dedicated  his  crown  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  In  the  time  of  these  writers,  a 
crown  of  remarkable  beauty  “ prae  caeteris  et 
operis  elegantia,  et  lapillorum  pretio  conspicua  ” 
(Ducange,  Constantinop.  Christ,  iii.  § 43),  hang- 
ing with  others  above  the  Holy  Table,  was  pointed 
out  as  having  been  offered  to  God  by  the  first 
Christian  emperor.®  With  one  of  these  votive 
crowns,  the  lamp  and  chains  being  removed,  in 
the  time  of  Const.  PorphjTr.,  the  new  emperor  of 
the  East  received  his  inauguration  (Ducange, 
Const  nt.  Christ,  u.  s.).  According  to  the  not 
very  trustworthy  catalogue  preserved  in  Anasta- 
sius  (S.  Silvest.  xxxiv.  § 36)  the  Lateran  basilica 
and  that  of  St.  Peter’s  were  also  enriched  by 
Constantine  with  large  chandeliers  of  pure  gold. 
Clovis  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  St.  Remigius 
early  in  the  6th  century,  sent  to  St.  Peter’s 
“ coronam  auream  cum  gemmis,  quae  Regnum 
appellari  solet  ” (Hincmar,  Vit.  S.  Remig. ; 
Anastas.  S.  Hormisd.  liv.  § 85).  The  very  re- 
markable series  of  crowns  discovered  near  Toledo 
(see  below,  Crowns)  were,  as  the  inscriptions 
borne  by  some  of  them  testify,  a solemn  offering 


to  some  Spanish  chux-ch,  at  the  hands  of  the  king 
and  queen  and  I’oyal  family.  No  lamps  were 
attached  to  them  when  they  were  discovered, 
but  these  appendages,  as  encumbi-ances  of  small 
value,  may  have  been  removed  when  the  i*egalia 
were  buried  to  conceal  them  from  the  Saracen 
spoilei*. 

This  custom  for  sovei’eigns  to  dedicate  their 
actual  crowns  to  the  Church’s  use  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  imitative 
ci'owns,  formed  for  vo- 
tive purposes  alone.  Of 
this  usage  we  find  re- 
peated notices  in  the 
Liber  Pontificalis , which 
bears  the  name  of  Ana- 
stasius  Bibliothecarius ; 
as  well  as  in  ancient 
chronicles  and  docu- 
ments. They  are  usually 
desci'ibed  as  having  been 
suspended  over  the  altar, 
and  very  frequently 
mention  is  made  of  pen8iie  crown  from  the  « rai- 
jewelled  crosses  append-  liotto,”  st.  Ambrogio,  Milan, 
ed  to  them.  Small  votive 

crowns  of  this  nature  are  seen  suspended  over 
the  altar  in  several  ancient  representations. 
One  compartment  of  the  celebrated  palliotto  of 
the  church  of  Sant’  Ambrogio  of  Milan,  which 
depicts  the  trance  of  St.  Ambrose  in  which  he 
celebrated  mass  at  Tours,  represents  one  such 
jewelled  ci’own  hanging  over  the  altar  at  which 


the  saint  is  officiating  (Ferrario,  Memorie  di 
Sant’  Ambrog.).  A bas-relief,  now  in  the  S.  tran- 
sept of  Monza  cathedral,  representing  a corona- 
tion, exhibits  several  crowns  suspended  over  the 
altar.  Another  bas-relief  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  west  portal  of  the  same  cathedral,  on  which 


a Tradition  ventured  to  assert  that  he  had  received  it 
by  the  hands  of  an  angel  as  a present  from  Heaven. 
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are  carved  the  various  gifts  of  Theodelinda  to 
the  church,  shews  us  four  crowns,  three  sus- 
pended, and  the  fourth  beiug  the  celebrated  iron 
crown.  Macer  in  his  Hierolexicon  refers  to  a 
similar  representation  in  the  church  ot  San  Cle- 
mente at  Rome,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

Among  the  mosaic  decorations  of  Sant*  Apolli- 
nare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna,  we  find  above  the 
upper  tier  of  windows  a succession  of  pictures 
of  the  conchs  of  apses,  in  each  of  which  a crown 
appears  hanging  by  chains  over  the  altar.  These 
suspended  crowns  are  exactly  similar  to  those 
held  by  the  female  saints  as  votive  offerings  in 
the  mosaic  frieze  below. 


Mosaic,  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ravenna. 


The  convenience  of  the  form  of  these  donative 
crowns  for  the  suspension  of  lamps  doubtless  gave 
rise  to  the  custom  of  constructing  large  chande- 
liers after  the  same  model.  In  these  pensile 
luminaries  the  shape  and  character  of  the  royal 
circle  was  preserved,  but  frequently  in  much 
larger  proportions.  Notices  of  the  presentation 
of  light-bearing  circles  of  this  nature  occur  re- 
peatedly in  Anastasius  and  other  ancient  autho- 
rities. Besides  the  more  ordinary  name  of 
corona , the  primary  royal  origin  of  these  lumi- 
naries was  indicated  by  the  designation  regnum , 
which  is  of  constant  occurrence  (cf.  Anastas. 
Leo  II I.  xcviii.  § 393,  “ fecit  regnum  aureum  cum 
gemmis  pretiosissimis;  ” Leo  IV.  cv.  § 540,  “ fecit 
. . . regnum  ex  auro  purissimo  unum  pendens 
super  altare  majus,  cum  catenulis  similiter 
aureis,  sculptilem  habens  in  medio  crucem  au- 
ream  habentem  gemmas  quatuordecim,  ex  quibus 
quinque  in  eadem  cruce  fixos,  et  alias  qua  ibidem 
pendent  novem  ”). 

Many  of  these  coronae  mentioned  by  Anastasius 
are  described  as  having  been  adorned  with 
dolphins  (Anastas.  S.  Silvester  xxxiv.  § 36,  “ co- 
ronas quatuor  cum  delphinis ; ” ib.  § 38,  “ co- 
ronam  auream  cum  delphinis  quinquaginta,”  § 
43;  St.  Zachar.  xciii.  § 219;  St.  Adrian , xcvii. 
§ 348 ; St.  Leo , iv.  cv.  § 531).  Others  were 
decorated  with  diminutive  towers,  and  (as  we 
see  in  the  relief  in  the  transept  of  Monza)  with 
fleurs-de-lis  (Greg.  M.  Ep.  lib.  i.  ep.  66,  “Co- 
ronas cum  delphinis  duo,  et  de  aliis  coronis 
lilios;”  Anastas.  St.  Hilar,  xlviii.  § 70,  “ tur- 
rem  argent  earn  cum  delphinis.”)  Leo,  cardinal 
of  Ostia,  in  his  Chronicon  Cassinense  thus  describes 
a corona  executed  for  that  lover  of  art  the  abbot 
Desiderius : “ He  had  a pharus  made,  that  is  a 
silver  crown  weighing  100  lbs.  and  20  spans  in 
circumference.  On  were  12  towers,  and  36 
lamps  hung  from  it.”  Bells  were  also  sometimes 
suspended  from  the  lower  rim. 

Other  names  by  which  these  chandeliers  were 
known  in  early  writers  are  Phams,  Pharocantha- 
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rus,  Spanoclystum  = 4vavcoK\eurr6v,  Gabb-itha, 
and  Rota. 

The  name  Pharus,  though  sometimes,  as  we 
have  seen,  used  for  a corona,  was  more  properly 
a standing  candelabrum  supporting  lamps  or 
candles,  which  from  their  number  of  spreading 
branches  were,  according  to  Ducange,  sometimes 
called  arbores,  trees.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv. 
c.  3,  speaks  of  “ lychnuchi — arborum  modo  mala 
ferentium  lucentes,”  and  Paulus  Silentiarius 
{Descript.  S.  Soph,  part  2)  thus  describes  can- 
delabra in  that  basilica — 

Kflva  yap  jj  Koivolaiv  opiTpe<f>eea<Tiv  op-oia 

Set/Spea  ns 

The  most  magnificent  example  of  an  ancient 
corona , though  long  after  our  date,  is  that  still 
to  be  seen  suspended  in  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  over  the  crypt  in  which  the  body  of 
Charlemagne  was  deposited.  This  corona  was 
the  offering  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
by  whom  the  tomb  was  opened  in  1165.  A very 
valuable  treatise  on  this  corona,  embracing  full 
details  of  the  form,  arrangements,  and  history  of 
coroncte  generally,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Fr. 
Bock  ( Der  Kronleuchter  Kaisers  Fried.  Barb  irussa 
zu  Aachen,  Leipzig,  Weigel,  1864).  The  Melanges 
d' Archeologie  of  Cahier  and  Martin,  Par.  1853, 
vol.  iii.  may  be  referred  to,  article  Couronne  de 
lumiere,  for  representations  of  suspensory  crowns 
from  MSS.  and  painted  glass.  See  also  Ciampini, 
vol.  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  89  sq.  Migne,  Encyclopedic  Theol. 
Dictionnaire  d’  Orfevrerie,  v.  Couronnes.  Justi  Fou- 
tanini  Dissertatio  de  Corona  Fcrrea  (Rom.  1719, 
pp.  91-97).  Macer,  Hierolexicon. 

CORONATI  DIES.  [Festival.] 

CORONATI  QUATUOR  (Legend  and 
Festival  of).  The  abov.e  title  is  given  to  four 
martyrs,  Severus,  Severianus,  Carpophorus,  and 
Victorinus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  tradition  respecting 
them  is  to  the  effect  that  they  refused  to  sacrifice 
to  idols,  and  were  then  at  the  command  of  the 
emperor  beaten  to  death  before  the  statue  of 
Aesculapius  with  scourges  loaded  with  lead 
(ictibus  plumbatarum).  The  bodies  having  lain 
where  they  died  for  five  days,  were  then  depo- 
sited by  pious  Christians  in  a sandpit  on  the 
Via  Lavicana,  three  miles  from  the  city,  near 
the  bodies  of  five  who  had  suffered  martyrdom 
on  the  same  day  two  years  before,  Claudius, 
Nicostratus,  Symphonianus,*  Castorius,  and  Sim- 
plicius. See,  e.g.  the  Martvrology  of  Ado,  No- 
vember 8 ( Patrol . cxxiii.  392),  who  gives  the 
legend  more  fully  than  others. 

It  is  stated  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
( Vitae  Pontificum,  Honorius : Patrol,  cxxviii.  699) 
that  Pope  Honorius  I.b  (ob.  638  a.d.)  built  a 
church  in  Rome  in  their  honour  (“  eodem  tem- 


» In  the  case  of  this  name  considerable  diversity  of  spell- 
ing exists Symphonianus,  Greg.  Sacr. ; Simphronianus. 
Cd.  Rhem. ; Siniphorianus,  Cdd.  Ratoldi  and  Rodradi ; 
Sympronlus,  Mart.  Hieron. ; Sympronianus,  Usuanlus  ; 
and  Symphronianus,  Ado. 

b Before  this  time,  however,  the  Coronati  Quatuor  had 
given  their  name  to  one  of  the  tituli  of  the  city  of  Rome ; 
for  in  the  subscriptions  to  sundry  dtcrecs  of  Gregory  ihe 
Great  the  last  signature  is  “ Fortunat us  [presbyter  tituli] 
SS.  iv.  Cor.”  (Gregorii  Decreta : 1'atrol.  Ixxvii.  1339  j 
formerly  Epp.  lib.  iv.,  Indict.  13,  c.  44.)  See  also  Ducangn, 
Glossarium,  s.  v,  titulus. 
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pore  fecit  ecclesiam  beatorum  martyrum  iv.  Cor., 
quam  et  dedicavit  et  donum  obtulit  ”).  To  this 
church  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  were  subse- 
quently transferred  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  (ob.  855 
A.D.),  who  had  been  its  officiating  priest  (op.  cit. 
Leo  IV.,  ib.  1305),  and  who,  finding  it  in  a very 
ruinous  condition  on  his  accession  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, restored  it  with  much  splendour,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  many  gifts  (ib.  1315).  This 
church  was  situated  on  the  ridge  of  the  Coelian 
hill,  between  the  Coliseum  and  the  Lateran  ; and 
on  its  site  the  present  church  of  the  Santi  Quattro 
Incoronati  was  built  by  Pope  Paschal  II. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  the  festival  of  these 
martyrs  on  November  8,  which  is  said  to  be  due 
to  Pope  Melchiades  (ob.  314  A.D.),  a curious  dif- 
ficulty has  arisen.  Thus  in  the  notice  of  the 
festival  in  the  editions  of  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary (for  the  words  would  appear  to  be 
wanting  in  MS.  authority),  the  remark  is  made 
that  it  being  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
natal  day  of  the  four  martyrs  (“  quorum  dies 
natalis  per  incuriam  neglectus  minime  reperiri 
poterat  ”),  it  was  appointed  that  in  their  church 
the  natal  day  of  the  five  other  saints,  near  to 
whose  bodies  theirs  had  been  buried,  should  be 
celebrated,  that  both  might  have  their  memory 
recorded  together  (Patrol,  lxxviii.  147). 

Others,  however,  make  this  forgetfulness  to 
be  of  the  names  of  the  martyrs.  Thus  the  Mar- 
tyrologium  Romanum , after  speaking  of  Claudius, 
&c.,  proceeds : “ Et  ipso  die  iv.  Coronatorum 
Severi,  Severiani,  Carpophori,  Victorini,  quorum 
festivitatem  statuit  Melchiades  papa  sub  nomi- 
nibus quinque  martyrum  celebrari,  quia  nomina 
eorum  non  reperiebantur,  sed  intercurrentibus 
annis  cuidam  sancto  viro  revelata  sunt”  (Patrol. 
cxxiii.  173).  See  also  the  Martyrology  of 
Usuardus  (ib.  cxxiv.  669). 

If  however  the  institution  of  the  festival  be 
rightly  assigned  to  Melchiades,  who  was  pontiff 
during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  it  is  strange  how 
this  ignorance  could  have  existed,  seeing  that 
many  Christians  must  have  been  living  who  had 
known  them  personally.  In  Alcuin  (Be  Div.  Off. 
31 ; Patrol,  ci.  2230)  this  strange  idea  assumes 
still  another  form,  in  that  the  forgetfulness  now 
includes  both  the  day  and  the  names  : (“  quorum 
nomina  et  dies  natalis  per  incuriam  neglectus.” 
The  look  of  the  Latin  however  points  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  nomina  et  are 
a later  addition). 

No  trace  however  of  this  forgetfulness  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Martyrologium  Hieronymi , where 
the  notice  is  merely  “ vi.  Id.  Nov.  Romae  natalis 
Sanctorum  Simplicii  . . . et  Sanctorum  Quatuor 
Coronatorum  Severi  . . . . ” (Patrol,  xxx.  481). 

A difficulty  of  another  sort  is  that  Afiastasius 
Bibliothecarius  (l.  c.)  seems  to  distinguish  the 
Coronati  Quatuor  from  Severus,  &c. ; for  after 
describing  how  Leo  IV.  restored  their  church  at 
Rome,  he  adds  “ et  ad  laudem  Dei  eorum  sacra- 
tissima  corpora  cum  Claudio  . . . . , necnon  Severo 
....  quatuor  fratribus  collocavit.”  Doubtless 
however  the  last  words  are  spurious.  It  will 
be  observed  also  that  Anastasius  speaks  of  the 
Coronati  as  brothers,  the  only  ancient  authority, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  who  does  so. 

Another  curious  point  is  that,  in  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Notker  for  July  7,  the  five  saints,  whom 
we  have  seen  associated  with  the  Coronati 
Quatuor,  seem  to  be  commemorated  on  that  day  : 
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“ Romae,  passio  beatorum  martyrum  Nicostrati 
primiscrinii,  daudii  commentariensis,  Castorii 
sive  Castuli,  Victorini,  Symphoriani  vel  sicut  in 
libro  Sacramentorum  continetur  Semproniani ; 
quorum  natalem  sexta  die  Iduum  Novembris 
eatenus  nos  celebrari  credidimus,  donee  venera- 
bilis  pater  Ado  alios  et  alios  pro  eis  nobis 
honorandos  insinuaret : de  quibus  in  suo  loco 
vita  comite  commodius  disseretur  ” (Patrol. 
cxxxi.  1115).  We  cannot  tell  however  how  this 
last  promise  was  redeemed,  for  the  Martyrology 
of  Notker  is  wanting  after  Oct.  26.  The  Mar- 
tyrology of  Usuardus  also  connects  with  July  7 
the  names  of  the  five  above-mentioned  saints 
(Patrol,  cxxiv.  233,  where  see  the  note). 

In  the  Martyrology  of  Rabanus  Maurus  all 
notice  for  Nov.  7 and  8 is  wanting.  In  that  of 
Wandelbert  (Patrol,  exxi.  617),  Nov.  8 is  thus 
marked  : — 

“ Senas  ornantes  idus  merito  atque  cruore, 

Claudi  Castori  Simplici  Symphoriane, 

Et  Nicostrate  pari  fulgetis  4uce  coronae;” 

(al.  Semproniane),  where  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Coronati  themselves, 
unless  indeed  there  be  an  implied  reference  in 
the  last  word  of  the  third  line. 

In  the  Martyrology  of  Bede  the  Coronati  are 
mentioned,  but  under  the  names  of  the  five  saints  ; 
thus,  “ vi.  Id.  Nov.  natale  iv.  Coronatorum,  CL,  N., 
Symphoriani,  Castoris,  Simplicii  ” (Patrol,  xciv. 
1097). 

We  find  the  festival  marked  in  the  Leonine 
Calendar,  “ v.  (vel  vi.)  Id.  Nov.  natale  SS.  iv.  Co- 
ronatorum ” (ib.  lxxiv.  880) ; and  the  former  day 
(Nov.  7)  in  the  calendar  of  Bucherius  (ib.  879) 
as  “ dementis,  Semproniani,  Claudii,  Nilostrati, 
in  eomitatum.”  We  find  the  names  again  varied 
in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  (ib.  1179),  which 
cites  four  of  the  names  of  the  five  saints  : “ In 
natal.  SS.  iv.  Coronatorum,  Costiani,  Claudii, 
Castori,  Semproniani.” 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  presence  of 
this  festival  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary ; 
see  also  the  Antiphonary  (Patrol,  lxxviii.  707). 
The  collect  in  the  Sacramentary  runs  thus : 

“ Praesta  quaesumus  omnipotens  Deus  ut  qui 
gloriosos  martyres  Claudium,  Nicostratum  . . . , 
fortes  in  sua  confessione  cognovimus,  pios  apud 
te  in  nostra  intercessione  sentiamus ;”  where  it 
will  be  noticed  that  only  the  names  of  the  five 
saints,  and  not  of  the  Coronati,  are  given. 

The  Mozarabic  Missal  mentions  the  festival 
(Patrol,  lxxxv.  898) ; but  has  no  special  office 
for  it,  employing  for  this  day  as  well  as  for  others 
a tnissa  plurimorum  martyrum.  This  would 
appear  to  point  to  the  fact  of  the  festival  being  a 
late  addition  to  the  Missal. 

It  may  be  added  that  several  ancient  calendars 
mark  Nov.  8 as  the  festival  of  the  four  Coronati : 
but  except  the  first,  which  is  English,  they  are 
all  Italian  (Patrol.  Ixxii.  624,  Ixxx.  420,  ci.  826, 
exxxviii.  1188,  1192,  1202,  1208,  &c.).  Doubt- 
less therefore  the  festival  is  to  be  viewed  as 
essentially  one  of  the  Italian  church,  and  as  one 
which  never  gained  any  special  notoriety  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  church.  There  are  Acta  of  the 
Coronati  Quatuor , not  apparently  of  any  special 
value,  which  were  published  in  Mombritius* 
Sanctuarium,  vol.  i.  ff.  162,  sqq. 

In  addition  to  authorities  cited  in  this 
article,  special  reference  should  be  made  to 
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Menard’s  notes  to  the 
(in  loc.). 


Gregorian  Sacramentnry 

[R.  S.] 


CORONATION.  The  Coronation  of  kings  ; 
and  emperors,  the  most  august  ceremony  ot 
Christian  national  life,  affords  a striking  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  breathed  a 
new  spirit  into  already  existing  ceremonies,  and  ! 
elevated  them  to  a higher  and  purer  atmosphere. 
Under  her  inspiration  a new  life  animated  the  | 
old  form  : heathen  accessories  gradually  dropt  : 
oft’;  fresh  and  appropriate  observances  were  de- 
veloped ; and  the  whole  ceremonial  assumed  a 
character  in  harmony  with  the  changed  faith  of 
those  who  were  its  subjects. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dean  Stanley  (Me- 
morials of  West.  Abbey,  p.  42)  that  the  rite  of 
coronation,  as  it  appears  in  the  later  part  of 
the  period  to  which  our  investigation  is  limited, 
represents  two  opposite  aspects  of  European 
monarchy.  It  was  (1)  a symbol  of  the  ancient  ; 
usage  of  the  choice  of  the  leaders  by  popular  j 
election,  and  of  the  emperor  by  the  Imperial  j 
Guard,  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Gaulish  < 
and  Teutonic  nations,  and  (2)  a solemn  consecra- 
tion of  the  new  sovereign  to  his  office  by  unction 
with  holy  oil,  and  the  placing  of  a crown  or 
diadem  on  his  head  by  one  of  the  chief  ministers 
of  religion,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  Church. 

These  two  parts  of  the  ceremonial,  though  1 
united  in  the  same  ritual,  have  a different  origin, 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  them  sepa- 
rately. 

(1)  Among  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  tribes  the 
custom  prevailed  of  elevating  the  chief  or  king 
on  whom  the  popular  election  had  fallen  on  a 1 
large  shield  or  buckler,  borne  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  tribe.  Standing  on  this  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  the  soldiers  and  people, 
who  by  their  acclamations  testified  their  joy  at  ' 
his  accession,  and  accepted  him  as  their  sove- 
reign and  head.  The  “ chairing,”  or  carrying 
round  through  the  assembled  crowd,  “ gyratio,”  j 
usually  three  times  repeated,  followed.  Tacitus 
describes  this  ceremonial  in  the  case  of  Brinno, 
chief  of  the  Batavian  tribe  of  Canninefates 
“ impositus  scuto,  more  gentis,  et  sustinentium 
humeris  vibratus,  dux  deligitur”  (Hist.  iv.  15). 
The  German  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  intro- 
duced this  custom  to  the  Romans,  and  we  find 
the  later  emperors  inaugurated  in  this  manner. 
Thus  Gordian  the  younger  a.d.  238  was  “ lifted 
up  ” as  emperor  by  the  Praetorian  Guards : 
“ retractans,  elevatus  est  et  imperatorem  se  ap- 
pellari  permisit  ” (Capitolinus  in  Gordian ; Hero- 
dian,  lib.  viii.  c.  21).  Julian,  when  before  the 
death  of  Constantius  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops 
forced  him  at  Paris  unwillingly  to  assume  the 
imperial  dignity  (April  a.d.  360),  submitted  to 
the  same  ceremonial,  “ impositus  scuto  pedestri 
et  sublatius  eminens  Augustus  renuntiatur  ” 
(Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xx.  c.  4)  ; iiri  nvos  aairibos 
fiereupov  Apavres  avTihrov  re  ’S.e^ao’rbv  A uro- 
Kparopa  (Zosimus,  lib.  iii.  9.  4).  Yaleutinian 
was  desired  to  name  a colleague  A.D.  364,  /car’ 
avrijy  t)]v  avayopevaiv  eVl  rrjs  acririSos  (Philo- 
storg.  viii.  8),  to  which  Nicephorus  significantly 
adds,  <ws  e dos . The  poet  Claudian,  writing  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  young  Honorius  as  Augustus 
A.D.  393,  refers  to  the  same  custom — 


" Sed  mox  cum  solita  miles  te  voce  levassd.” 


So  completely  was  this  custom  identified  with 
the  inauguration  of  a sovereign  that  the  verb 
tiralpfiv  came  into  use  as  the  regular  term  for 
the  recognition  of  a new  emperor.  Thus  we  find 
Euseb.  Epitome  temp,  of  Marcum  a.d.  450,  avr<p 
ru>  (Tfi  itrppdri  M apKiavbs  ACyovaros,  and  of 
Maximus  A.D.  455  (cf.  Suidas  sub  voce  iiraipeiv'). 
Zonaras,  writing  ofHypatius  set  up  by  a sedition 
as  a rival  to  Justinian,  says  tir\  aa-nibos  per ap- 
aiov  Apavres  avayopevovai  jSatnAea  (Zonar.  xiv. 
6).  It  took  its  place  as  a recognised  portion  of 
the  ritual  ofa  coronation  in  the  Eastern  Empire; 
e.g.  the  coronation  of  Justin  the  younger  in  St. 
Sophia’s  as  described  by  Corippus,  de  Laudibus 
Just  ini  Auausti  Minoris  (lib.  ii.  137-178).  A 
shield  was  held  up  by  four  young  men.  On  this 
the  emperor  stood  erect,  like  the  letter  I,  with 
which  his  name  and  that  of  his  two  immediate 
predecessors  commenced. 

“ Quatuor  ingentem  clypel  sublimius  orbem 
Attollunt  lecti  juvenes,  manibusque  levutus, 

Ipse  minlstrorum  supra  stetit,  ut  sua  rectus 
Litlera,  quae  signo  stabili  non  flectitur  unquam 
Nominibus  sacrata  trlbus.” 

We  also  find  it  in  the  elaborate  rituals  drawn 
up  by  Joannes  Cantacuzenus  (c.  1330 ; Hist.  i. 
c.  41,  printed  by  Martene  ii.  204;  and  Habertus 
Pontific.  Graec.  p.  604  sq.)  and  Georgius  Codinus, 
Curopaletes  (d.  1460;  de  Officio  et  Officialibus 
Aulae  Constant,  c.  17).  The  only  change  is  that 
the  emperor  no  longer  stands  on  the  slippery 
surface  of  the  buckler,  but  adopts  the  much 
securer  position  of  sitting,  “ sessitans.”  The  risk 
of  a dangerous  and  indecorous  fall  during  the 
ceremony  of  “ gyratio,”  is  proved  by  the  example 
of  Gunbald,  king  of  Burgundy  (A.D.  500),  who 
on  his  third  circuit  “ cum  tertio  gyrarent  ” fell, 
and  was  with  difficulty  held  up  by  the  people 
(Grego.  Turonens.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  10).  Accord- 
ing to  George  Codinus,  who  may  be  taken  as  a 
probable  evidence  of  the  ritual  prevailing  several 
centuries  before  his  time  in  the  unchanging  East, 
this  “ levatio  ” took  place  outside  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia,  into  which  the  new  emperor  was 
borne  to  receive  the  sacred  rites  of  unction  and 
crowning  at  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  It  was 
the  rule  that  the  shield  should  be  supported  in 
front  by  the  emperor  (when  the  choice  of  a 
successor  was  made  in  his  lifetime),  the  father  of 
the  newly  created  monarch  if  alive,  and  the 
patriarch,  the  other  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
State  supporting  it  behind. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  being  Teutonic,  it 
was  naturally  continued  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Frankish  race.  The  long-haired  Pharamond  was 
thus  inaugurated  a.d.  420  : “ levaverunt  super 
se  regem  crinitum  ” (Gesta  Regum  Francorum 
apud  Dom.  Bouquet,  ii.  543).  Clovis  received  his 
recognition  as  king  by  the  same  token,  “ clipeo 
impositum  super  se  Regem  constituunt”  A.D. 
509  (Gregor.  Turon.  lib.  ii.  c.  40).  Sigebert,  son 
of  Clotaire  I.  a.d.  575,  when  “ more  gentis,  im- 
positus clipeo  rex  constitutus”  (Adonis  Chro - 
nicon ; Gregor.  Tur.  Hist.  Fran.  iv.  c.  52),  was 
stabbed  by  the  assassins  of  Queen  Fredegonde. 
A century  later,  A.D.  744,  we  read  of  Hilde- 
brand, grandson  of  Luitprand  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, “ in  regem  levaverunt  ” (Paulus  Diaconus, 
vi.  55),  of  Pippin  (a.d.  751  “rex  elevatus  est” 
Annul.  Guelferb.).  And  to  close  the  series,  Otho 
“ sublimatus  est  ” at  Milan  A.D.  961.  [Cf.  Grimm, 
Rechtscdterthumer , p.  234.] 
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The  ceremonial  is  depicted  in  an  illumination 
of  the  10th  century  engraved  by  Montfaucon 
(Monumens,  tom.  i.  p.  xvi.)a  representing  the  pro- 
clamation of  David  as  king.  He  stands  on  a 
round  shield,  borne  aloft  by  four  young  men. 

From  a passage  in  Constant.  Porphyr.  (de  Ad- 
minist.  Imper.  c.  38)  this  custom  appears  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Turks.  It  is  not  found 
in  the  early  Spanish  annals,  but  it  was  certainly 
in  use  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  at  a later 
period  (Ambros.  Morales,  lib.  xiii.  c.  11),  and 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  that  of  Castile,  in  Legi- 
bus  Partitarum,  leg.  iii.  tit.  xxii.  part.  iii.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  adopted  in 
England. 

Among  the  Frankish  and  Lombard  nations  an 
additional  ceremony  was  the  delivery  of  a spear 
to  the  newly-made  monarch.  We  find  this  in 
the  case  of  Hildebrand  a.d.  744  (Paul.  Diac.  vi. 
55) ; Childeric  A.D.  456  (Chifletius  in  Anastas, 
cvii.  p.  96) ; Chiidebert  II.  A.D.  585  (Greg.  Turon. 
vii.  33;  Aimionus*  ii.  69).  Martene  (de  Pit.  ii. 
212)  writes  of  the  Frankish  kings  “ tradita  in 
manum  hasta  pro  sceptro,  excelso  in  solio  hono- 
rifice  imponunt.” 

(2)  The  second  aspect  in  which  a corona- 
tion was  viewed  was  the  religious  one.  As 
soon  as  the  Bible  became  known,  the  practice 
of  the  Jewish  nation  to  consecrate  their  kings 
to  their  high  office  by  the  hands  of  the  chief 
minister  of  religion  became  an  authority  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  Of  the  two  cere- 
monies specially  characterizing  the  Jewish  rite, 
unction  and  the  imposition  of  a crown, ' the 
former  alone  was  strange  to  the  Western  nations. 
From  a very  early  period,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
crown  or  diadem  was  known  as  the  symbol  of 
royalty.  The  only  change  was  that  of  the  person 
by  whose  hands  it  was  placed  on  the  monarch’s 
head.  Unction  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
unknown  as  a part  of  the  ritual,  and  to  have 
come  into  use  with  the  conversion  of  the  em- 
perors to  the  Christian  faith. 

(a)  To  speak  first  of  the  imposition  of  the 


tnvivn  or  diadem.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  while 
referring  to  dictionaries  of  classical  antiquities 
for  fuller  details,  it  may  be  desirable  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  crown , corona , vrityavos , 
was  a head  circlet,  wreath,  or  garland  of  leaves, 
flowers,  twigs,  grass,  &c.,  and,  as  luxury  increased, 
of  the  precious  metals,  chiefly  gold ; while  the  dia- 
dem, 5id5r//xa,  “ taenia  ” or  “ fascia  ” (Q.  Curtius, 
iii.  3),  as  its  name  implies,  was  originally  nothing 
more  than  a linen  band  or  silken  ribbon,  tied 
round  the  temples,  with  the  loose  ends  hanging 
down  behind.  This  ribbon  Eastern  magnificence 
afterwards  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones.  The  nature  of  the  diadem  may  be  illus- 


a “ Discours  preliminaire,  de  l’inauguration  des  pre- 
miers rois  de  France.” 


trated  from  some  historical  facts.  Thus  Alex- 
ander took  off  his  diadem  to  bind  up  the  wouud 
of  Lysimachus  (Justin,  lib.  xv.  c.  3).  Pornpey’s 
enemies  made  it  a charge  against  him  that  he 
had  bound  up  an  ulcer  on  his  leg  with  a white 
cloth  like  a diadem,  it  mattering  not  on  what 
part  of  the  body  the  royal  insignia  was  placed 


(Amm.  Marcell.  xvii.).  Monima,  the  wife  of  Mi- 
thridates,  attempted  to  hang  herself  with  her 
diadem  (Plutarch,  Lucullus.  c.  18). 

Though  the  words  corona  and  diadema  have  not 
unfrequently  been  used  interchangeably,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  very  precise.  b “How- 
ever” (writes  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  c.  8,  §2), 
“ these  names  have  been  from  antient  times  con- 
founded, yet  the  diadem  strictly  was  a very  diffe- 
rent thing  from  what  a crown  now  is  or  was ; and 
it  was  no  other  then  than  only  a fillet  of  silk,  linen, 
or  some  such  thing.  Nor  appears  it  that  any 
other  kind  of  crown  was  used  for  a royal  ensign, 
except  only  in  some  kingdoms  of  Asia,  but  this 
kind  of  fillet,  until  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
in  the  Roman  empire.”  The  “ diadema,”  not  the 
“ corona  ” was  the  emblem  and  sign  of  royalty. 
It  is  styled  by  Lucian  fSaaiXUias  y vdcpia/xa  (Pise. 
35 ; cf.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii.  3.  13) ; and  irepm- 
Qeuai  SiaSripa  is  of  frequent  use  to  indicate  the 
assumption  of  royal  dignity  (Polyb.  v.  57.  4 ; Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  xii.  10.  1);  as  in  Latin  “diadema” 
is  identified  by  Tacitus  with  the  “insigne  regium  ” 
(Annal.  xv.  29).  The  diadem  was  of  Eastern 
origin,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Romans  through 
their  Oriental  campaigns  and  intercourse  with 
Asiatic  nations.  When  first  seen  at  Rome  it 
caused  great  offence.  Though  they  submitted  to 
the  reality  of  sovereign  power,  their  susceptible 
minds  could  not  endure  its  outward  symbols.  The 
golden  “ corona  ” had  raised  no  alarm.  Caligula 
and  Domitian  wore  it  at  the  public  games  without 
objection,  and  it  appears  on  their  coins.  Au- 
gustus, Claudius,  Trajan,  and  many  others  are 
represented  with  rayed  or  “ stellate  ” crowns, 
imitating  the  majesty  of  the  sun.  Julius  Caesar, 
rightly  interpreting  public  opinion,  refused  the 
tempting  offer  of  a diadem  at  Antony’s  hands, 
though  half-veiled  in  a laurel  wreath  (JhaStj/xa 
OTecpdvcp  bd(bvr)s  TrepnreirKey/uevov')  and  had  it 
laid  up  in  the  Capitol  (Plutarch,  J.  Caes.  61  ; 
Sueton.  i.  § 79).  Caligula  when  about  to  assume 
the  diadem  was  warned  by  friendly  counsellors 
of  the  danger  of  thus  exceeding  “ principum  et 
regum  fastigium  ” (Sueton.  iv.  c.  22).  Titus  pro- 
voked suspicion  of  affecting  the  throne  of  the 
East  by  wearing  the  diadem,  though  according 
to  the  established  ritual,  when  consecrating  the 
Apis  ox  at  Memphis  (Sueton.  xi.  c.  5).  The  effe- 


b “A1  ud  est  corona,  aliud  diadema.  Corona  simplex  est 
circu'us  aureus  quo  utuntur  reges  in  minoribus  solemni- 
tatibus.  Diadema  est  quasi  duplex  co’ona  quum  ipsi 
coronae  quasi  alius  eirculus  gemmis  superposilus  super- 
additur  ” — Peter  of  Biois,  Senna,  six.  vol.  iii.  p.  11. 
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miuate  Elagab.ilus  advanced  a step  further  and 
wore  it  in  private,  “ diademate  gemmato  usus 
est  domi  ” (Lampridius) ; and  Aurelian,  who 
had  been  familiar  with  its  use  in  his  Eastern 
campaign,  and  the  attire  of  his  captive  Zenobia 
(Trebell.  Poll.  c.  xxix.),  first  ventured  to  present 
himself  to  the  public  gaze  with  his  temples 
adorned  with  this  badge  of  sovereignty,  and  his 
person  glittering  with  magnificent  attire  A.n. 
270:  “Iste  primus  apud  Romanos  diadema  capiti 
innexuit,  gemmisque  et  aurata  omni  veste,  quod 
adhuc  fere  incognitum  Romanis  moribus  vise- 
batur,  usus  est  ” (Aurel.  Viet.  Epitom.  c.  xxxv.). 
The  diadem  once  introduced  was  never  dropped, 
and  became  a recognized  mark  of  imperial  dig- 
nity ; but  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  worn  on 
state  occasions.  Constantine  was  the  first  to  adopt 
it  as  a portion  of  his  ordinary  attire — “ caput  ex- 
ornans  perpetuo  diademate  ” (Aurel.  Viet.  Epit. 
cxli.),  and  his  successors  continued  the  usage. 
As  soon  as  the  emperors  had  become  Christian, 
it  naturally  followed  that  their  inauguration  to 
sovereignty  should  be  accompanied  by  sacred  rites, 
and  receive  the  blessing  of  the  chief  minister  of 
religion,  who  speedily  became  also  the  recognized 
agent  in  setting  apart  the  sovereign  to  his  regal 
office  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  imposition  of  the 
crown,  and  at  a later  period,  of  unction,  borrowed 
from  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Originally 
the  crown  was  put  on  by  those  who  had  the 
power  of  giving  it.  The  Imperial  Guard  who 
chose  the  emperor  crowned  him.  When  Julian 
had  been  suddenly  chosen  by  his  troops  as  their 
emperor  at  Paris  (April  A.D.  300),  and  had  been 
raised  on  the  shield  by  the  soldiers,  it  was  they 
who  forcibly  put  the  token  of  power  on  his  un- 
willing head:  eVeflerra v abv  fi (a  rb  bidbypa  t rj 
Ke<pa\rj  (Zosim.  Hist.  iii.  9.  4).  The  circum- 
stances of  this  coronation  deserve  mention  from 
their  picturesqueness.  There  being  no  real  dia- 
dem at  hand,  the  troops  demanded  that  he  should 
use  his  wife’s  head-ribbon.  Julian  refused,  deem- 
ing a woman’s  ornament  unworthy  of  the  imperial 
dignity.  Still  more  peremptorily  did  he  reject 
the  horse’s  headband  they  then  proposed.  At 
last  one  of  his  standard-bearers  took  off  the 
gold  torque  from  his  neck,  and  with  that  Julian 
was  crowned  (Amm.  Marcell.  xx.  4).  This  mean 
crown  “ vilis  corona  ” was  laid  aside  at  Vienne  for 
a more  ambitious  diadem,  glittering  with  jewels — 
“ ambitioso  diademate  utebatur  lapiduin  fulgore 
distincto  ” (Amm.  Marcell.  xxi.  1 ; Zonaras,  xiii. 
10).  His  successor  Jovian  was  also  proclaimed 
king,  crowned  and  A'ested  in  the  royal  robe  by 
the  army  who  chose  him  A.D.  363,  rr\v  a\ovp- 
y'tSu  ivSvs  KaX  rb  hidbr\p.a  irepiOe/Mevos  (Zosim. 
iii.  30 ; Theodoret,  iv.  1 ; Theophan.  p.  36) ; and 
Valentinian  a.d.  364,  “ principal  habitu  cir- 
cumdatus  et  corona,  Augustusque  nuncupatus  ” 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  2).  When  Valentinian  as- 
sociated his  son  Gratian  with  him  in  the  em- 
pire, he  invested  him  with  the  purple  and  crown 
(Amm.  Marcell,  xxvii.  7).  In  none  of  these  cases 
is  there  any  reference  to  a bishop  or  minister  of 
religion  as  performing  the  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion ; nor  can  we  say  with  any  certainty  when 
this  custom  arose.  The  first  hint  at  such  a cus- 
tom that  we  meet  with  is  in  the  dream  of  Theo- 
dosius before  his  admission  to  a share  of  the 
impei'ial  dignity,  c.  379  (?),  in  which  he  saw 
Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  putting  on  him  a 
crown  and  the  royal  robe  (Theodoret,  H.  E.  v.  6). 

CHRIST.  ANT. 


It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  by  Martene  (do 
Bitibus , ii.  201-237,  ed.  Bassano  1788)  and  Me- 
nard (Notes  to  the  Sacramento  n/  of  ,'t.  Gregory, 

р.  397  sq.),  and  repeated  by  Catalani  and  many 
subsequent  writers,  including  Maskell,  that  Theo- 
dosius II.  (a.d.  439)  is  the  first  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  crowned  by  a bishop.  Theophanes  (p. 
59)  informs  us  that  Theodosius  the  younger  sent 
crowns,  om<pdvovs  @a<ri\iKous,  to  Valentinian  II. 
at  Rome,  c.  383,  but  nothing  is  anywhere  said 
of  his  own  coronation.  The  passage  quoted  by 
Martene  from  Theodorus  Lector,  (lib.  ii.  c.  65,) 
speaks  of  the  coronation,  not  of  Theodosius  II. 
but  of  Leo  I.,  a.d.  457,  by  Anatolius  the  patri- 
arch : (TT«pd€ts  vnb  rou  avTou  tt aTptdpxov-  In 
this  case,  the  new  emperor,  a rude  Thracian  sol- 
dier, had  been  a military  tribune  and  chief 
steward  of  the  household  of  Aspar,  the  Arian 
patrician,  by  whose  influence  he  was  raised  to 
the  throne.  It  is  not  improbable  that  episcopal 
benediction  might  be  regarded  as  a valuable 
support  to  a feeble  title,  and  that  Leo  felt  a 
special  satisfaction  in  having  the  imperial  crown 
imposed  on  his  brows  by  the  head  of  the  Byzan- 
tine hierarchy.  But  previous  allusions  to  coro- 
nation at  the  hands  of  a bishop  would  lead  us 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  Gibbon’s  assertion 
(chap,  xxxvi.)  that  “ this  appears  to  be  the  first 
origin  of  a ceremony  which  all  the  Christian 
princes  of  the  world  have  since  adopted,”  and  it 
would  certainly  be  very  unsafe  to  assert  that  it 
was  the  first  time  that  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  episcopal  hands.  The  next  recorded 
instance  of  episcopal  coronation  is  that  of  Jus- 
tin I.  This  emperor  was  crowned  twice  : frst 
by  John  II.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  518 
(Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  162  ; cf.  the  patri- 
arch’s letter  to  Pope  Hormisdas,  apud  Baronii 
Annul,  anno  519,  no.  lx.:  uIdeo  coronam  (aliter 
cornu)  gratiae  super  eum  coelitus  declinavit,  ut 
affluenter  in  sacrum  ejus  caput  misericordia 
funderetur : omnique  annuntiationis  ejus  tem- 
pore cum  magna  voce  Deum  omnium  principem 
glorificaverunt  quoniam  talein  verticem  meis 
manibus  tali  corona  decoravit  ”)  ; and  secondly, 
“ pietatis  ergo,”  by  Pope  John  II.  on  his  visit  to 
Constantinople,  a.d.  525  (Anastas.  Bibliothec.  p. 
95,  ed.  Blanchini,  Rom.  1718;  Aimionus,  lib.  ii. 

с.  1).  His  successor  Justinian  received  the  dia- 
dem primarily  from  his  uncle’s  hands  (Zonaras  lib. 
xiv.  c.  5),  in  compliance  with  a practice  subse- 
quently prevailing  in  the  Eastern  empire,  by  which 
the  symbol  of  royalty  was  originally  testowed  by 
the  emperor  himself  on  those  whom  he  wished  to 
succeed  him;  the  ceremony  being  probably  re- 
peated by  the  bishop  or  patriarch.  Thus  Verina 
crowned  her  brother  Basiliscus,  A.D.  474.  Tibe- 
rius II.  his  wife  Anastasia,  A.D.  578  (Theophanes, 
Chron.').  But  the  sanction  of  religion  had  be- 
come essential  to  the  recognition  of  a new  sove- 
reign by  his  subjects,  and  Justinian  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
patriarch  Epiphanius  (Cyril.  Seythopol.  Vita  S. 
Scibae  Archimandritae).  From  this  time  corona- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  was  an  esta- 
blished rule.  Justin  II.,  a.d.  565,  was  crowned 
by  John  Scholasticus ; Tiberius  II.  by  Eutychius, 
Sept.  26,  578,  ten  days  before  Justin’s  death  and 
by  his  order.  His  successor  Maurice  and  his 
wife  were  crowned  by  John  the  Faster,  a.d.  582, 
on  the  day  of  their  marriage  (Theophyl.  Simo- 
catla,  lib.  i.  c.  10),  and  their  son  Theodosius, 
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when  four  years  old  (Theophan.  p.  179).  He-’ 
radius,  with  his  wife  Eudocia,  was  crowned  by  j 
Sergius,  Oct.  7,  610,  and  in  the  third  year  bf 
his  reign  his  son  Heraclius  and  his  daughter  Epi- 
phania  were  also  crowned.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  later  examples.  In  the  time  of  Justinian’s 
successor  Justin  II.  the  ceremonial  of  coronation 
seems  to  have  received  the  form  and  religious 
sanction  it  maintained,  on  the  whole,  till  the  fall 
of  the  empire.  The  ritual  is  elaborately  de- 
scribed by  Corippus.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  break  of  day.  After  his  elevation  on  the 
shield  (see  above),  the  emperor  was  carried  into 
St.  Sophia’s,  where  he  received  the  patriarch’s 
benediction,  and  the  imperial  diadem  was  imposed 
by  his  hands.  He  was  then  recognized  as  emperor 
by  acclamation  first  of  the  “ patres  ” and  then 
of  the  “clientes.”  Wearing  his  diadem  he  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne,  and  after  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  he  made  an  harangue  to  his 
.assembled  subjects : — 

“ Postquam  cuncta  videt  ritu  perfecta  priorum, 
Pontificum  summus  plenaque  aetate  venustus, 
Adstantem  benedixit  eutn,  caelique  potentem 
Exorans  Dominum  sacro  diademate  jussit 
Augustum  sancire  caput,  summoque  coronam 
Imponens  apici  ‘ Feliciter  accipe  ’ dixit.” 

Corippus  de  Laud.  Justin,  ii.  9,  v.  179  sq. 

With  the  addition  of  the  important  ceremony 
of  unction , and  a considerable  elaboration  of 
ritual,  the  coronation  office,  as  given  by  Joannes 
Cantacuzenus,  afterwards  emperor  (c.  1330),  and 
a Century  later,  by  Georgius  Codinus  (d.  1453), 
corresponds  with  that  described  by  Corippus  in 
all  essential  particulars. 

Of  the  Occidental  use  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  there 
was  no  essential  difference  beween  it  and  the 
Eastern  ritual.  But  the  Western  empire  had 
ceased  before  the  earliest  record  of  any  religious 
ceremony  accompanying  the  rite  in  the  East, 
and  when  it  revived  in  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Great,  coronation  at  the  hands 
of  a bishop  had  long  been  a recognized  custom 
among  the  Frankish  nations.  Martene  (ii.  212) 
acknowledges  that  the  coronation  of  Pippin,  the 
father  of  Charles,  is  the  earliest  example  he  can 
discover.  Pippin  was  crowned  twice — first  by 
St.  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  papal  legate, 
at  Soissons,  A.D.  752  ; secondly,  together  with 
his  sons  Charles  and  Carlomann  and  his  wife 
Bertha,  by  Pope  Stephen  at  St.  Denis,  Sunday, 
July  28,  754  (Pagius,  Brev.  Gesta  Rom.  Font.). 
Charles  the  Great  was  also  crowned  episcopally 
more  than  once.  In  addition  to  his  boyish  coro- 
nation he  was  solemnly  crowned  in  St.  Peter’s  at 
Borne  by  Pope  Leo.  This  coronation  took  place 
on  Christmas  Day,  A.D.  800.  It  forms  one  of  the 
great  epochs  in  history,  as  by  this  the  Frankish 
king  was  recognized  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ  as 
the  representative  of  the  emperors  of  Rome  and 
inheritor  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

The  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  Const.  Ma- 
nasses  in  Chron.  Synops. : — 

ivrevOe v afJ.eif36iJ.evos  KapovWov  o AeW 
avayopevei  uparopa  rrjs  naXaiorepas  'PdtftrfS 
teal  crrerfios  nept.Ti0r)<riv  <os  oi  'Piopaiiav  vofxoi. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that,  previous 
to  his  coronation  at  Rome,  Charles  had  been 
crowned  with  the  so-called  iron  crown  at  Monza  : 
but  the  fact  is  not  recorded  in  any  early  autho- 
rities, and  it  is  probably  a story  of  later  growth. 


’ His  infant  son  Pippin  was  crowne  I king  of  Italy 
| by  Adrian  I.  on  Easter  Day,  801,  the  day  after 
his  birth. c 

One  of  the  very  earliest  instances  on  record  of 
a royal  coronation  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  Western 
Europe  is  that  of  Aidan,  king  of  Scotland,  by 
St.  Columba  in  Iona,  A.D.  574.d  It  may  perhaps 
be  reasonably  questioned  whether  this  picturesque 
narrative  is  to  be  received  as  historical.  But  it 
is  accepted  by  some  of  the  latest  and  best  au- 
thorities ( e.g . Montalembert  and  Burton);  and 
the  kernel  of  the  story  is  probably  authentic. 
According  to  the  tale,  an  angel  was  sent  to 
command  Columba  to  consecrate  Aidan.  He 
reminded  the  saint  that  “ he  had  in  his  hands 
the  crystal-covered  book  of  the  Ordination  of 
Kings  ; ” which,  be  it  remarked,  presupposes  the 
existence  of  such  a ceremony.  St.  Columba  hesi- 
tated, preferring  for  sovereign  Aidan’s  brother 
Iogen.  The  angelic  messenger  appeared  again 
and  again,  becoming  more  and  more  peremp- 
tory, until  on  the  third  visit  he  struck  the  re- 
fractory saint  with  a scourge,  leaving  a weal 
which  remained  on  his  side  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  On  this  Columba  consented,  and  Aidan 
was  made  king  by  him  on  the  celebrated  Stone 
of  Destiny,  taken  afterwards  from  Iona  to  Dun- 
staffnage,  and  thence  to  Scone,  whence  it  was 
transferred  by  Edward  I.,  as  a symbol  of  con- 
quest, to  Westminster.  The  words  of  Adamnan 
are  simply,  “ in  regem  ordinavit  imponensque 
manum  super  caput  ejus  ordinans  benedixit.” 
No  mention  is  made  either  of  the  crown  or 
unction  (Adam  nanus,  de  S.  Colurnb.  Scoto  Confes- 
sore , t.  iii.  c.  5 ; Montalembert,  Monks  of  the 
West;  T.  Hill  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  i.  319). 
Almost  contemporaneous  with  this  are  the  records 
of  the  same  rite  in  Spain.  Leovigild,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  A.D.  572,  according  to  Isidore, 
Hist.  Gothorum,  vii.  124,  was  the  first  of  those 
sovereigns  to  assume  the  crown,  sceptre,  and 
royal  robe : “ Nam  ante  eum  et  habitus  et  con- 
sessus  communis  ut  genti  ita  et  regibus  erat.” 
Of  Recared  also,  Leovigild’s  successor,  A.D.  586, 
we  read,  “ regno  est  coronatus  ” (ib.). 

(b)  Another  essential  portion  of  the  coronation  of 
a Christian  monarch  was  unction  at  the  hands  of  a 
bishop  or  other  chief  minister.  This  rite  clothed 
the  person  of  the  king  with  inviolable  sanctity. 
It  was  considered  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament  (August,  adv.  Petilium,  lib.  ii.  c.  112), 
and  to  be  indelible ; to  convey  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, as  the  delivery  of  the  crown  conferred  tem- 
poral power ; and  it  gave  the  chief  significance  to 
the  formula  “ Rex  Dei  gratis,”  which  according 
to  Selden  ( Titles  of  Honour,  p.  92)  could  not  from 


C The  notion,  once  so  widely  received,  that  the  Western 
emperors  were  crowned  in  three  different  places,  with 
crowns  of  three  different  materials — gold  at  Rome  denoting 
excellence,  silver  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  denoting  purity,  and 
iron  at  Monza  or  Milan  denoting  strength— is  a mere  myth 
of  an  editor  of  the  Portificale  JRomanum,  deservedly  ridi- 
culed by  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Pope  Julius  II.),  Hist.  Aust. 
lib.  iv.,  and  refuted  by  Muratori,  de  Cor.  Ferr.  p.  9. 

d It  is  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Roxburgh  Club 
edition  of  the  “Liber  Regalis,”  1871,  that  “the  earliest 
coronation  of  a Christian  prince  within  the  limits  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  generally  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Dermot  or  Diarmid,  supreme  monarch  of  Ireland,  by 
his  relative,  Columba,”  circa  560 : but  this  is  merely  an 
inference  from  the  close  relation  between  the  two  parties, 
not  an  ascertained  historical  fact. 
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:ts  sacred  character,  be  apjdied  to  any  other  Jay 
person.  Thus  Gregory  the  Great  writes,  “quia 
ipsa  unctio  sacrament um  est,  is  qui  promovetur 
foris  ungitur  si  intus  virtute  sacrament i robo- 
retur  ” (Expos,  lib.  i.  Regum,  c.  x.).  “ Rex  unctus 
non  mera  persona  laica  sed  mixta  ” (Lyndwood,  lib. 
iii.  tit.  2).  Anointing,  it  is  well  known,  was  the 
chief  and  divinely  appointed  ceremony  by  which 
'the  kings  among  the  chosen  people  of  God  were 
inaugurated  to  their  office.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Judges  the  idea  was  familiar;  for  in 
Jotham’s  parable  the  trees  propose  to  anoint  a 
king  over  them.  This  shews  that  it  must  have 
been  in  use  among  other  nations  with  whom 
the  Jewish  people  had  intercourse,  and  that 
St.  Augustine  goes  too  far  in  asserting  that  it 
was  a rite  peculiar  to  the  people  of  God,  and  was 
never  adopted  by  heathen  nations.  “ Nee  in  aiiquo 
alibi  ungebantur  reges  et  sacerdotes  nisi  in  illo 
regno  ubi  Christus  prophetabatur  et  ungebatur 
et  unde  venturus  erat  Christi  nomen.  Nusquam 
alibi  omnino  in  nulla  gente,  in  nullo  regno” 
(Enarrat.  in  Ps.  xliv.  § 10). 

The  earliest  authentic  instances  of  the  cere- 
mony of  unction  forming  r.n  essential  element 
in  Christian  coronations  appear  in  the  annals 
of  the  Spanish  kingdoms.  The  rite  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  6th  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  636. 
Wamba  on  his  coronation  (a.d.  673)  was  anointed 
by  Quirigo,  archbishop  of  Toledo  : “ Deinde  cur- 
vatis  genibus  oleum  benedictionis  per  sacri  Qui- 
rici  pontificis.  manus  vertici  ejus  infunditur” 
(Julius  Toletanus,  § 4;  cf.  Rodericus  Santius, 
quoted  by  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  155). 
But  the  rite  was  evidently  anterior  to  this.  The 
language  used  evidences  that  the  unction  was  an 
established  custom,  and  that  it  took  place  at 
Toledo.  Wamba’s  is  simply  the  first  unction  on 
record.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Acts  of  the 
12th  Council  of  Toledo,  which  state  of  Hervigius, 
Wamba’s  successor,  A.D.  680,  that  he  “ regnandi 
per  sacrosanctam  unctiouem  succeperit  potesta- 
tem  ” (Labbe,  Cone.  vi.  1225,  canon  i.). 

Passing  by  the  language  of  Gildas  (de  Excid. 
Brit.  § 21),  “ ungebantur  reges  et  non  per  Deum, 
&c..”  as  more  oratorical  than  historical,  and  the 
uncertain  reference  to  unction  in  Ina’s  designation 
of  himself,  “by  God’s  grace,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,”  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  laws 
a.d.  690,  we  come  down  to  the  form  of  coro- 
nation contained  in  the  Pontificate  of  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York  A.D.  732-767,  of  which  Mr. 
Maskell  says,  “ it  is  probably  not  only  the  most 
ancient  English  use,  but  the  most  ancient  extant 
in  the  world”  (Monum.  Bit.  iii.  74—81).  The 
ritual,  together  with  other  ceremonies,  expressly 
includes  the  anointing  of  the  king’s  head  with 
oil.  “ Benedictio  super  regem  noviter  electum. 
Hie  verget  oleum  cum  cornu  super  caput  ipsius 
cum  antiphone  ‘ unxerunt  Salomonem  ’ et  Psaimo 
* Domine  in  virtute  tua.’  Unus  ex  poutificibus 
dicat  orationem  et  alii  unguant.” 

The  12th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Cealcyth 
A.D.  787,  “ de  ordinatione  et  honore  regum,” 
contains  a valuable  incidental  mention  of  unction 
as  an  essential  element  of  the  kingly  office,  in 
the  words,  “Nec  Christus  Domini  esse  valet  nec 
rex  totius  regni  qui  ex  legitimo  non  fuerit  cou- 
nubio  generatus.”  Of  Egferth,  son  of  Offa,  who 
was  crowned  at  this  council  as  his  father’s  col- 
league, the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
in  which  this  is  the  earliest  coronation  men- 


tioned, “hallowed  to  king”  (to  cipiinge  fjchahjod) 
can  only  be  interpreted  of  unction,  and  so  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  has  understood  it,  “ in 
regem  inunctum.”  Eardwulf,  king  of  North- 
umberland, is  recorded  to  have  been  consecrated 
(gcbletsod)  and  elevated  to  his  throne  (to  his  cine- 
stole  ahofen ) by  Archbishop  Ennbald  and  three 
bishops  (Anglo-Sax.  Chron.  A.D.  795).  And  finallv 
of  Alfred,  the  same  chronicle  says,  a.d.  854,  that 
when  Pope  Leo  IV.  heard  of  the  death  of  Ethel- 
wult*  he  consecrated  him  king  (blctsodc  Alurcd 
to  cin;e).  The  rhyming  Chronicle  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  quoted  by  Selden  (Titles  of  Honour, 

р.  150),  in  describing  this  coronation  uses  the 
remarkable  phrase  “ he  oiled  ( elede ) him  to  be 
king : 

“ Erst  he  adde  at  Rome  ybe,  and  vor  is  gret  wisdom© 

The  pope  I .eon  him  blessede,  tho  he  ibuder  come, 

And  ihe  king  is  croune  of  this  lond,  yt  in  this  lond 
yat  is : 

And  elede.  him  to  be  king,  ere  he  were  king  ywl?. 

And  he  was  king  of  Kngelond,  of  all  that  there  come 

That  verst  thus  yeled  was  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

And  sutthe  other  after  him  of  the  ercht  bissop  echon. 

So  that  biuore  him  tliur  king  was  ther  n'>n.” 

From  England  the  custom  of  unction  seems  to 
have  passed  into  France,  where  Pippin’s  anoint- 
ing by  Boniface,  archhishop  of  Mentz,  at  Soissons 
A.D.  752,  is  acknowledged  by  Martene  (de  Bit. 
Eccl.  ii.  212;  cf.  Selden,  u.s.  p.  113)  to  have 
been  the  first  regal  unction  the  testimony  for 
which  is  worthy  of  credit. e According  to  Chif- 
letius,  p.  30  (apud  Maskell  u.  s.),  the  rite  was 
more  than  once  repeated : “ Pipinus  omnium 
Franciae  regum  primus,  imitatus  Judaeorum 
reges,  ut  se  sacra  unctione  venerabiliorem  au- 
gustioremque  faceret,  semel  atque  iterum  ungi 
voluit.”  This  second  unction  is  probably  that 
mentioned  by  Baronius,  July  28,  A.D.  754,  when 
Pippin  received  anointing  from  Stephen  II.  to- 
gether with  his  sons  Charles  and  Carlomann. 

The  custom  of  unction  was  firmly  established 
in  the  West  by  the  close  of  the  8th  century. 
When  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  in  Rome 
by  Leo  I.  he  was  anointed  with  oil  from  head 
to  foot : — 

Kai  fiTjv  aWa  xpvjiTauevo?  Kai  vo/xoif  'lov&auav, 
e<  Ke<f>a\rjs  pe^pi  noSdiv  e\auo  tovtov  xplei. 

Const.  Manass.  in  Chron.  Synops. 

The  East  followed  the  West  in  the  adoption  of 
unction.  It  has  been  carried  back  to  the  time 
of  Justin  and  Justinian,  i.e.  to  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century  (Onuphrius,  de  Comit.  Tmperator. 

с.  2) ; but  Goar  (Eucholog.  p.  928)  affirms  that 
“ the  emperors  of  the  East  were  not  anointed 
before  that  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  in 
the  West”  (cf.  Selden,  v.  s.  p.  146). 

In  the  earliest  ritual  anointing  on  the  head 
alone  sufficed.  That  of  the  whole  person,  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Charles  the  Great,  was  quite  ex- 
ceptional. The  unction  is  thus  limited  in  the 
Pontificate  of  Egbert.  In  the  Greek  ritual,  given 
by  Codinus,  the  head  was  anointed  in  the  shape  of 
the  cross  (< TTavpoeitias ).  The  mediaeval  English 
rite  is  peculiar  in  anointing  the  head,  breast,  and 


e The  ridiculous  fable  of  the  sancta  ampulla,  conveyed 
from  heaven  by  an  angel  with  oil  for  the  coronation  rites 
of  Clovis,  a.d.  4S1,  was  not  heard  of  till  four  hundred  years 
afler  the  date  of  the  supposed  event,  and  then  in  connexion 
with  his  baptism  and  confirmation.  (Hincmar,  Vita  S.  Reir. 
ap  Surium,  Jan.  13.) 
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arms,  denoting  glory,  sanctity,  and  strength,  j 
The  kings  of  Franco  were  anointed  in  nine  places 
— the  head,  breast,  between  the  shoulders,  the 
shoulders  themselves,  the  arms,  and  the  hands. 
But  this  was  a later  development  of  the  rite. 
The  head  alone  was  anointed  in  three  places,  the 
right  ear,  the  forehead  round  to  the  left  ear, 
and  the  crown  of  the  head,  when  Charles  the 
Bald  was  crowned  by  Hincmar,  A.D.  809  (Hinc- 
raar,  Opera , i.  745). 

(c)  The  delivery  of  the  sceptre  and  staff,  which 
appears  in  the  English  ritual  of  the  Pontificale 
of  Egbert,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  custom 
prevailing  among  the  Lombards,  Franks,  and 
other  early  nations,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  of  delivering  a spear  to  the  newly 
elected  sovereign. 

(d)  The  profession  of  faith,  which  in  later  times 
formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  an  imperial  coro- 
nation, preceding  the  episcopal  benediction,  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  more  ancient  authorities. 
The  instances  given  by  Martene  ( de  Ritibus ) in 
proof  of  its  early  date  are  quite  inconclusive. 
Jovian’s  declaration  of  Christian  faith  on  his 
election  as  emperor  by  the  soldiers  of  his  army, 
was  evidently  entirely  voluntary  (Theodoret, 
II.  E.  iv.  1).  The  demand  made  of  Anastasius 
(A.D.  491)  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Euphemius,  that  as  the  price  of  the  episcopal 
sanction  to  his  election  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
he  would  sign  a document  declaring  his  adhesion 
to  the  orthodox  faith,  was  quite  exceptional 
(Evagr.  II.  E.  iii.  32  ; Theod.  Led.  iii.),  while 
the  profession  of  orthodoxy  required  by  Cyriac 
of  Phocas  A.D.  602,  and  unhesitatingly  given  by 
that  base  and  sanguinary  usurper  to  purchase 
the  patriarch’s  recognition,  can  scarcely  be 
pressed  into  a precedent.  In  the  Gothic  king- 
dom of  Spain  an  oath  that  he  would  defend 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  preserve  the  realm  from 
the  contamination  of  Jewish  unbelievers,  was  very 
early  exacted  of  the  sovereign.  Such  a pledge 
is  declared  essential  in  the  Acts  of  the  6th 
Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  636  (act  iii.  Labbe>, 
Concil.  v.  p.  1743),  and  in  the  later  councils  held 
at  the  same  place.  It  is  expressly  declared  of 
Wamba  a.d.  673  that  before  the  ceremony  of 
unction  and  after  the  assumption  of  the  royal 
attire,  “ regio  jam  cultu  conspicuus  ante  altare 
divinum  consistens  ex  more  fidem  populis  red- 
didit ” (Jul.  Tolet.  § 4).  The  oath  of  King 
Egica  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  15th  Council 
of  Toledo  a.d.  688.  No  such  oath  or  profession 
of  faith  appears  in  the  form  of  coronation  in 
the  Pontificale  of  Egbert.  We  are  unable  to 
state  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  ritual  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  But  according  to  Georgius 
Codinus  (cap.  xvii.  §§  1-7),  the  newly  recognized 
emperor  had  to  give  a written  profession  of 
faith  before  his  coronation,  to  be  publicly  read 
in  St.  Sophia’s. 

(c)  Leontius  (Vita  Sancti  Joan.  Alex.  Episc.  c. 

1 7)  mentions  a remarkable  custom  prevailing  in  the 
coronations  of  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury as  an  admonition  of  the  transitoriness  of  all 
earthly  greatness.  After  his  coronation  the  archi- 
tects of  the  imperial  monuments  approached  the 
emperor  and  presented  specimens  of  four  or  five 
marbles  of  different  colours,  with  the  inquiry 
which  he  would  choose  for  the  construction  of 
his  own  monument.  The  analogous  ceremony  de- 
scribed by  Peter  Damiantis  (Litt.  lib.  i.  17), 


though  belonging  to  a later  period,  may  be  men-, 
tioned  here.  The  emperor  having  taken  his  seat 
on  his  throne,  with  his  diadem  on  his  head  and 
his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  his  nobles  standing 
around,  was  approached  by  a man  carrying 
a box  full  of  dead  men’s  bones  and  dust  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a wisp  of  flax  which — as 
in  the  papal  enthronization — was  lighted  and 
burnt  before  his  eyes. 

(/)  This  article  may  be  fittingly  closed  by  an 
epitome  of  the  ritual  prescribed  in  the  Pontificale 
of  Egbert,  a.d.  732-767,  already  repeatedly 
referred  to  as  the  earliest  extant  form  of  corona- 
tion. 

The  title  of  this  coronation  service  is  “ Missa 
pro  regibus  in  die  Benedictionis  ejus.”  It  com- 
mences with  the  Antiphon  “Justus  es  Domine, 
&c.”  (Ps.  cxix.  137),  and  the  Psalm  “ Beati  im- 
maculati  (Ps.  cxix.  1).  Then  succeeds  a Lesson 
from  Leviticus,  “ Haec  dicit  Dominus  ” (Lev. 
xxvi.  6-9);  the  gradual,  “Salvum  fac,  &c.,”  and 
the  verse,  “Auribus  percipe”  and  “Alleluia,” 
the  Psalm  “ Magnus  Dominus  ” (Ps.  xlviii.),  or 
“ Domine  in  virtute  ” (Ps.  xxi.),  and  a sequence 
from  St.  Matthew,  “In  illo  tempore”  (Matt.  xxii. 
15).  Then  follows  the  “ BenedL  io  super  regem 
noviter  electum,”  and  three  collects,  “ Te  invo- 
camus  Domine  sancte,”  “ Deus  qui  populis  tuis  ” 
(both  of  which  are  found  in  the  Liber  Regalis ), 
and  “ In  diebus  ejus  oriatur  omnibus  aequitas.” 
The  unction  follows,  according  to  the  form  al- 
ready given.  After  the  collect,  “ Deus  electorum 
fortitudo,”  succeeds  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre. 
The  rubric  is,  “ Hie  omnes  pontifices  cum  princi- 
pibus  dant  ei  scep;trum  in  manu.”  Fifteen  Preces 
follow.  After  this  there  is  the  delivery  of  the  staff 
(“Hie  datur  ei  baculum  in  manu  sua  ”),  with  the 
prayer,  “Omnipotens  det  tibi  Deus  de  rore  coeli,” 
&c.,  and  imposition  of  the  crown  (the  rubric  is, 
“ Hie  omnes  pontifices  sumant  galerum  et  ponant 
super  caput  ipsius  ”),  with  the  prayer,  “ Benedic 
Domine  fortitudinem  regis  principis,  &c.”  This 
is  succeeded  by  the  recognition  of  the  people, 
and  the  kiss.  The  rubric  runs,  “ Et  dicat  omnis 
populus  tribus  vicibus  cum  episcopis  et  presby- 
teris  Vivat  rex  N.  in  sempiternum.  Tunc  con- 
firmabitur  cum  benedictione  omnis  populus”  (Loo- 
fric  Missal,  “omni  populo  in  solio  regni  ”)  “et 
osculandum  principem  in  sempiternum  dicit. 
Amen,  Amen , Amen.”  The  seventh  “ oratio  ” is 
said  over  the  king,  and  the  mass  follows,  with 
appropriate  Offertory,  Preface,  &c.  The  whole 
terminates  with  the  three  royal  precepts,  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church,  to  restrain 
all  rapacity  and  injustice,  and  to  maintain  justice 
and  mercy  in  all  judicial  proceedings. 

Authorities.  — Maskell,  Monamenta  Pitualia 
Ecclesiae  Anglicanae,  iii.  1-142.  Martene,  De 
Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritilms,  ii.  201-237.  Selden, 
Titles  of  Honour,  part  i.  ch.  vii.  Hubert  us, 
Pontific.  Graec.  pp.  627  sq.  Catalani,  Comment, 
in  Pontific,  Roman,  i.  369-418.  Menin,  Traite ' 
du  Sacre  et  Couronnement  des  Rois  et  Reines  de 
France.  Goar,  Euchologium , pp.  924-930.  Me 
nard,  Notes  to  Sacramentary  of  Gregory , p.  397. 
Arthur  Taylor,  Glory  of  Regality.  Montfaucon, 
Monumens  de  VHistoire  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  xvi.  sq. 
Discours  preliminaire  de  I inauguration  dec  pre- 
miers Rois  de  France.  Codinus  Curopalata,  De 
Ofiiciis  et  Officiulibus  Curiae  et  Ecclesiae  Constanti- 
nopolitanae , c.  xvii.  Grimm,  Rechtsalte  'thumer, 
p.  234  sq.  ' 
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CORPORAL  ( Corporate , Falla  Corporalis, 
Falla  Dominica ).  The  cloth  on  which  the  ele- 
ments are  consecrated  in  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  probable  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
from  the  most  ancient  times  the  table  on  which 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated  was  covered 
with  a cloth.  [See  Altar-cloths.]  In  process 
of  time,  the  cloth  which  ordinarily  covered  the 
table  was  itself  covered,  when  the  sacred  ele- 
ments were  to  be  consecrated,  by  another  cloth 
called  a Corporal.  The  Liber  Pontificalis  (p. 
105,  ed.  Muratori)  asserts  that  Pope  Sylvester 
(t  335)  decreed  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar 
should  be  consecrated  not  on  silk  or  on  any  kind 
of  dyed  cloth,  but  only  on  pure  white  linen,  as 
the  Lord’s  Body  was  buried  in  linen.  The  de- 
crees of  popes  of  that  age  lie,  as  is  well  known, 
under -a  good  deal  of  suspicion;  but  at  a some- 
what later  date  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (Epist.  i. 
123)  lays  down  precisely  the  same  rule  as  that 
attributed  to  Sylvester.  Germanus  of  Paris 
(Expositio  Brevis , p.  93,  Migne)  also  lays  down 
that,  the  corporal  must  be  of  linen,  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  alleged  by  the  preceding  authori- 
ties, and  adds  that  it  should  be  woven  through- 
out, like  the  seamless  coat  of  the  Lord.  Regino 
(De  Discip.  Eccl.  c.  118)  quotes  a council  of 
Rheims  to  the  following  effect.  The  corporal  on 
which  the  immolation  is  made  must  be  of  the 
finest  and  purest  linen,  without  admixture  of 
any  other  material  whatever.  It  must  not  re- 
main on  the  altar  except  in  time  of  mass,  but 
must  either  be  placed  in  the  sacramentary  or 
shut  up  with  the  chalice  and  paten  in  a place 
kept  delicately  clean.  When  it  is  washed,  it 
must  first  be  rinsed  in  the  church  itself,  and  in 
a vessel  kept  for  the  purpose  by  a priest,  deacon, 
or  subdeacon. 

The  corporal  appears  anciently  to  have  co- 
vered the  whole  surface  of  the  altar.  Hence, 
according  to  the  Ordo  Romanus  II.  c.  9,  it  re- 
quired the  services  of  two  deacons  to  spread  and 
refold  it.  So  the  Ordo  Rom.  I.  c.  11.  It  was 
necessary,  in  fact,  that  it  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  the  bread  for  a great  number 
of  communicants  being  placed  upon  it,  and  to 
allow  a portion  to  be  turned  up  so  as  to  cover 
the  elements.  But  when,  about  the  11th  century, 
it  ceased  to  be  usual  for  the  people  to  communi- 
cate, and  the  bread  came  to  be  made  in  the  wafer 
form,  the  corporal  was  made  smaller,  and  a 
separate  cloth  or  covering  was  placed  over  the 
chalice  (Innocent  III.  De  Myst.  Miss  ie , ii.  56). 
This  was  often  stiffened  with  rich  material. 
Many  churches,  however,  especially  those  of  the 
Carthusians,  retained  the  more  ancient  use  of 
the  corporal  even  in  modern  times,  as  we  are 
informed  by  De  Mauleon  in  his  Iter  Liturg.  pp. 
57,  60,  200,  268.  (Krazer,  De  Liiurgiis , pp. 
175  ff.) 

For  the  corporals  of  the  Eastern  Church,  see 
Antimensium.  [C.] 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT.  Corporal 
punishment  in  almost  every  form  was  evidently 
allowed  by  the  lex  talionis  of  the  Pentateuch  : 
“ Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand, 
foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stripe  ” (Exod.  xxi.  24,  25).  It 
was  also  allowed  to  be  used  by  the  master  upon 
his  slave  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent ; if  in- 
deed he  smote  his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a 


rod,  and  they  died  under  his  hand,  he  was  to  be 
punished,  but  not  if  they  “continued  a day  or 
two”  (i'6,  20,  21);  the  slave,  however,  obtaining 
his  freedom  if  his  master  blinded  him  of  an  eye, 
or  knocked  a tooth  out  (vv.  26,  27).  The  judicial 
bastinado  (*.  e.  for  a freeman)  was  not  to  exceed 
40  stripes,  lest  “ thy  brother  should  seem  vile 
unto  thee  ” (Deut.  xxv.  3).  That  the  use  of  per- 
sonal chastisement  remained  prevalent,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  though  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  see  by  whose  hand  the 
“rod  ” or  “ stripes”  which  Solomon  so  zealously 
eulogises  as  the  due  reward  of  fools  could  well 
be  applied.  Not  less  zealously,  it  is  well  known, 
does  he  inculcate  the  use  of  them  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
much  milder  is  the  tone  of  the  .New  Testament 
in  these  respects.  Fathers  were  not  to  “ provoke 
their  children  to  wrath  ” (Eph.  vi.  4,  and  see  Col. 
iii.  21);  masters  were  to  “ forbear  threatening” 
with  their  slaves  (Eph.  vi.  9).  At  the  same  time 
the  judicial  use  of  corporal  punishment  is  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  only  indirectly  censured 
when  in  violation  of  an  established  privilege. 
By  the  old  Roman  law  indeed  a citizen  could 
only  be  beaten  with  a vine-branch,  not  with,  rods 
( fustes ) or  with  the  scourge  ( flagellum ),  which 
privilege  was  extended  by  Caius  Gracchus  to  the 
Latins ; hence  St.  Paul’s  twice-recorded  protest 
(Acts  xvi.  37  ; xxii.  25)  against  being  beaten  ” 
or  “ scourged,”  being  “ a Roman.”  It  is  certain 
however  that  in  the  Roman  army  a terrible  pu- 
nishment existed,  called  fustuarium,  beginning 
with  a stroke  of  the  centurion’s  vine-branch  (the 
symbol  of  his  authority),  and  seldom  ending  but 
with  death.  And  as  the  status  of  the  freeman 
became  gradually  lowered,  it  is  clear  that  the 
use  of  the  rod  became  more  prevalent,  till  we 
find  the  jurists  of  the  period  extending  from  Se- 
verus  to  the  Gordians,  such  as  Callistratus  and 
Macer  (end  of  the  2nd  to  nearly  middle  of  the  3rd 
century),  speaking  of  the  fustes  as  the  punish- 
ment of  the  free,  in  cases  where  the  slave  would 
be  flogged  with  the  flagellum,  or  terming  the 
application  of  the  former  a mere  “ admonition,” 
but  that  of  the  latter  a castigation  (Dig.  bk.  xlviii. 
t.  xix.  11.  10,  7). 

A constitution  of  Severus  and  Antonine  forbade 
the  chastising  with  the  fustes  either  decemvirs 
or  their  sons  ( Code , bk.  ii.  tit.  xii.  1.  5.  a,d.  199) ; 
The  ignominy,  however,  arose  from  the  sentence, 
if  for  an  offence  deserving  by  law  such  punish- 
ment, not  from  the  mere  act ; e.  g.  if  inflicted 
by  way  of  torture,  before  sentence,  it  did  not 
dishonour  (Dig.  bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  1.  22 ; Code , bk 
ii.  t.  xii.  1.  14;  law  of  Gordian,  A.  D.  239); 
though  the  torturing  of  decemvirs  under  any 
circumstances  was  eventually  forbidden  (bk.  x. 
t.  xxxi.  1.  33;  Const,  of  Giatian,  Valentinian, 
and  Theodosius,  A.D.  381).  But  a man  was  in- 
famous after  being  whipped  and  told  by  the 
praeco , “Thou  hast  calumniated”  (bk.  ii.  1.  16, 
ad.  241).  An  extract  from  the  jurist  Callis- 
tratus in  the  Digest  (bk.  1.  t.  ii.  1.  12)  brings  out 
in  a striking  way  the  conflict  between  the  old 
civic  pride  of  Rome  and  the  debasement  of  muni- 
cipal government  during  her  decay.  Traders,  he 
says,  though  liable  to  be  flogged  by  the  aediles, 
are  not  to  be  set  aside  as  vile.  They  are  not 
forbidden  to  solicit  the  decurionate  or  other 
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honours  in  the  city  of  their  birthplace.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  him  honourable  to  admit  to  the 
decurion  order  persons  who  have  been  subject 
to  such  chastisement,  especially  in  those  cities 
which  have  an  abundance  of  honourable  men, 
for  it  is  the  paucity  of  those  who  should  fulfil 
municipal  offices  which  necessarily  invites  such 
persons,  if  wealthy,  to  municipal  honours.  And 
the  45th  Novel,  whilst  subjecting  Jews,  Sama- 
ritans, and  heretics,  to  all  the  charges  of  the 
decurionate,  deprived  them  of  its  privileges,  “ as 
that  of  not  being  scourged.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  five  cen- 
turies which  separate  Justinian  from  St.  Paul, 
the  idea  of  corporal  punishment  under  its  most 
usual  forms  as  a social  degradation  subsisted, 
yet  the  liability  to  it  had  been  greatly  extended. 
The  equality  before  the  law  which  might  have 
been  reached  through  the  extension  of  Roman 
citizenship  itself  had  been  by  no  means  attained, 
but  the  character  of  that  citizenship  itself  had  be- 
come debased,  and  the  exemption  from  corporal 
punishment  which  still  fluttered,  like  a last  rag 
of  the  toga,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  civic  officers, 
had  been  already  blown  off  for  some.  There  were 
decurions  who  had  been  flogged,  and  decurions 
who  could  be  flogged.  Such  exemption  was 
indeed  growing  to  be  a privilege  attached  to  the 
mere  possession  of  wealth.  Thus  delation  if 
proved  false,  or  where  the  delator  did  not  perse- 
vere, should  he  be  of  mean  fortune,  which  he  did 
not  care  to  lose,  was  to  be  punished  with  the 
sharpest  flogging  (gravissimis  verberibus,  Code, 
bk.  x.  t.  xi.  1.  7 ; law  of  Gratian,  Valentinian 
and  Theodosius,  end  of  4th  century). 

Among  the  offences  which  entailed  corporal 
punishment,  besides  the  one  last  mentioned,  may 
be  named  false  witness  (Code,  bk.  iv.  t.  xx.  1.  13, 
constitution  of  Zeno,  end  of  5th  century).  The 
use  of  it  multiplied  indeed  as  the  character  of 
the  people  became  lowered,  and  the  Novels 
are  comparatively  full  of  it.  The  8th  enacts 
flogging  and  torture  against  the  taking  of 
money  by  judges  (c.  8);  the  123rd  punishes 
with  “ bodily  torments”  those  persons,  especially 
stage-players  and  harlots,  who  should  assume 
the  monastic  dress,  or  imitate  or  make  a mock 
of  Church  usages  (c.  44) ; the  134th  enacts  cor- 
poral punishment  against  those  who  detained 
debtors’  children  as  responsible  for  their  father’s 
debt  (c.  7),  or  who  abetted  illegal  divorces  (c.  11), 
and  requires  the  adulterous  wife  to  be  scourged 
to  the  quick — so  we  must  probably  understand 
the  words  u competentibus  vulneribus  subactam” 
(c.  10 ; and  see  c.  12).  On  the  other  hand,  a 
husband  chastising  his  wife  with  either  the 
fustes  or  flagellum , otherwise  than  for  conduct 
for  which  he  might  lawfully  divorce  her,  was  by 
the  117th  Novel  made  liable  to  pay  to  her,  during 
coverture,  the  amount  of  1 -3rd  of  the  ante-nup- 
tial gift  (c.  14).  The  last  chapter  of  the  134th 
Novel  indeed  (Be  poenarum  omnium  moderatione, 
c.  13)  professes  to  inculcate  moderation  in  pu- 
nishment, and  enacts  that  from  henceforth  there 
shall  be  no  other  penal  mutilation  than  the  cut- 
ting off  of  one  hand,  and  that  thieves  shall  only 
be  flogged.  Already  under  Constantine  it  had 
been  enacted  (Code,  bk.  ix.  t.  xlvii.  1. 17,  a.d. 
315)  that  branding  should  not  be  in  the  face,  as 
figuring  “ the  heavenly  beauty,” — a law  in  which 
the  influence  of  Christian  feeding  upon  the  first 
Christian  emperor  is  strikingly  displayed. 


Passing  from  the  legislation  of  the  East  to  that 
of  the  West,  we  find  on  the  whole  a very  similar 
course  of  things.  Among  the  ancient  Germans, 
according  to  the  account  of  Tacitus,  corporal 
punishment  was  rare.  He  notes  as  a singularity 
that  in  war  none  but  the  priest  was  allowed  to 
punish,  bind,  or  eA'en  strike  (ne  verberare  quidem) 
a soldier  (Be  Mor.  Germ.  c.  vii.).  A husband 
might  indeed  flog  his  adulterous  wife  naked 
through  the  streets  (c.  xix.);  but  otherwise  even 
slaves  were  rarely  beaten  (c.  xxv.). 

In  the  barbaric  codes,  corporal  punishment  is 
in  like  -manner  primarily  a social  degradation. 
We  find  it  inflicted  on  a slave,  as  an  alternative 
for  compensation.  Under  the  Salic  law,  a slave 
stealing  to  the  value  of  2 denarii  was  to  receive 
120  blows  (ictus)  or  to  pay  three  solidi  (P actus 
vulgod.  antiq.  t.  xiii.),  the  solidus  being  equiva- 
lent to  40  denarii.  The  same  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  a slave  committing  adultery  with  a 
slave-girl  (rape  indeed  seems  meant)  where  she 
did  not  die  of  it  (t.  xxix.).  Where  a slave  was 
accused  of  theft,  corporal  punishment  -was  applied 
by  way  of  torture.  Stretched  on  a bench  (super 
scamnum  tensus)  as  the  really  older  but  so- 
called  recentior  text  has  it,  he  received  120 
blows  (ictus,  or  as  the  other  text  has  it,  121  co- 
laplios).  If  he  confessed  under  torture,  as  already 
mentioned  under  the  head  “Mutilation  of  the 
Bodv,”  the  penalty  was  castration  if  a male, 
but  for  a woman  240  strokes  with  a scourge,  or 
6 solidi.  A Constitution  of  King  Childebert 
(middle  of  6th  century),  contained  in  Labbe 
and  Mansi’s  Councils,  enacts  in  certain  cases  of 
sacrilege  that  a “ servile  person  ” shall  receive 
100  lashes.  Under  the  Burgundian  law  (in  force 
from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  until  at  least  813, 
when  it  was  still  recognised)  bodily  punishment 
without  the  option  of  composition  was  enacted 
for  the  slave,  where  the  freeman  might  com- 
pound. Thus  for  the  theft  of  a hog,  sheep,  goat, 
or  of  bees,  the  slave  received  300  strokes  with 
the  rod,  and  fustigation  is  in  the  like  manner 
enacted  for  other  offences  by  slaves  (t.  v.  &e.). 
A Lombard  law  of  a.d.  724  (bk.  vi.  c.  88)  has  a 
singular  enactment,  punishing  with  shaving  and 
whipping  those  women  whom  their  husbands 
send  out  upon  men  of  small  courage  (super  ho- 
mines qui  minorem  habebant  virtutem),  a text 
which  gives  a high  idea  of  the  vigour  of  Lombard 
women. 

The  Wisigothic  laws  exhibit  to  us  before  any 
others  the  breaking  down  of  the  previous  free- 
man’s privilege  (analogous  to  that  of  the  Roman 
citizen)  of  exemption  from  corporal  punishment. 
The  corrupt  or  unjust  judge,  if  unable  to  make 
due  restitution  and  amends  was  to  receive  50 
strokes  with  the  scourge  publicly  (publice  ex- 
tensus,  Bk.  ii.  c.  20).  The  use  (or  abuse)  of  cor- 
poral punishment  is  indeed  most  conspicuous  in 
this  code.  If  a free  woman  married  or  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  own  slave  or  freedman, 
the  punishment  was  death,  after  the  public  flagel- 
lation of  both  (bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  1.  2).  If  she  com- 
mitted adultery  with  another’s  slave,  each  was 
to  receive  100  lashes  (1.  3).  A ravisher  being  a 
freeman,  besides  being  handed  over  as  a slave  to 
the  ravished,  was  to  receive  200  lashes  in  the 
sight  of  all  (bk.  iii.  t.  iii.  1.  1).  The  brother 
who  forced  a sister  to  marry  against  her  will 
was  to  receive  50  lashes  (ibid.  1.  4).  The  slave 
ravishing  a freewoman  received  300  lashes, 
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with  decalvation,  i.  e.  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  at  this  period,  scalping ; 200  and 
decalvation  for  ravishing  a slave-woman.  Acces- 
saries to  rape,  if  free,  50  lashes,  if  slaves,  100 
(11.  8-12).  So  again  for  the  various  grades  of 
adultery.  A freeman  committing  adultery  with 
a goodly  (idonea)  slave-girl  in  her  master’s  house 
Was  to  receive  100  strokes  without  infamy  (ap- 
parently inflicted  in  private,  and  with  a stick 
only), — if  with  an  inferior  one,  50  only  ; a slave 
receiving  for  the  like  offence  150  lashes,  and  the 
punishment  increasing  if  violence  were  used  (t. 
iv.  11.  14—16).  By  a law  of  Recared  (ib.  17), 
public  flogging  was  also  made  the  punishment 
for  prostitution,  with  some  remarkable  provi- 
sions ; thus  when  practised  by.  a freewoman  with 
the  knowledge  or  for  the  benefit  of  her  parents, 
each  was  to  receive  100  lashes ; and  when  by  a 
slave  for  her  master’s  benefit,  he  was  to  receive 
the  same  number  of  lashes  as  were  to  be  given 
to  her,  and  50  in  any  case  where  after  being 
flogged  and  “ decal vated  ” she  returned  to  the 
streets.  And  100  lashes  awaited  the  woman, 
religious  or  secular,  who  either  married  or  com- 
mitted adultery  with  a priest  (1.  18,  also  of 
Recared).  By  a law  of  Chindasuinth  (t.  vi.  1.  2) 
a husband  remarrying  after  divorce  was  to  receive 
200  lashes  publicly,  with  decalvation.  Another 
law  of  the  same  king  (bk.  iv.  t.  v.)  enacted  50 
lashes  against  a child  striking  a parent  or  in  va- 
rious other  ways  misbehaving  against  him.  Flog- 
ging, with  or  without  decalvation  is  again  the 
punishment  for  consulting  a soothsayer  on  the 
health  of  a man  (bk.  vi.  t.  ii.  1.  1), — that  of  sor- 
cerers, storm-raisers,  invokers  of  and  sacri fleers 
to  demons  and  those  who  consult  them  (1.  3) ; 
of  judges  or  others  who  consult  diviners  or  apply 
themselves  to  auguries  (1.  5)  ; of  slave-women 
and  slaves  causing  abortion  (t.  iii.  11.  1,  5,  6)  ; 
generally  for  wounds  and  personal  injuries  by 
slaves,  and  to  some  extent  by  freemen  (t.  iv.) ; 
for  thefts,  either  of  goods  or  slaves  (bk.  vii.  t.  ii. 
t.  iii.),  with  again  the  remarkable  provisions  that 
if  a master  stole  wTith  his  slave,  or  the  slave  by 
his  master’s  order,  the  master  was  to  receive 
100  lashes  (besides  compounding),  the  slave  to 
be  exempt  from  punishment  (t.  ii.  1.  5,  t.  iii.  1. 
5)  ; for  certain  forgeries  (t.  v.  1.  2)  ; for  gathering 
a crowd  to  commit  murder  (bk.  viii.  t.  i.  1.  3) ; 
for  violently  shutting  up  a person  within  his  house 
(1.  4)  ; for  soliciting  others  to  rob  or  robbing  on 
the  line  of  march,  the  offence  in  the  two  latter 
cases  being  however  for  freemen  alternative  with 
composition  (11.  6,  9,  10,  11);  for  setting  fire  to 
woods  (t.  ii.  1.  2) ; in  the  case  of  persons  of  infe- 
rior condition,  for  destroying  crops  (t.  iii.  1.  6), 
sending  animals  into  crops  or  vines  (1.  10) ; also 
for  breaking  mills  or  dams  and  leaving  them 
unrepaired  for  30  days  (1.  30),  &c.  &c.  Nowhere 
however  is  the  abuse  of  corporal  punishment 
more  terrible  than  in  the  case  of  offences  against 
religion.  Blasphemers  of  the  Trinity,  Jews  with- 
drawing themselves,  their  children  or  servants 
from  baptism,  celebrating  the  Passover,  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath  or  other  festivals  of  their  creed, 
, W'orking  on  the  Lord’s  day  and  on  Christian 
feast  days,  making  distinctions  of  meats,  mariy- 
ing  within  the  6th  degree,  reading  Jewish  books 
against  the  faith,  &c.,  were  to  receive  100  lashes 
with  decalvation,  and  with  or  without  exile  and 
sla  very  (bk.  xii.  t.  iii.  11.  2,  8,  11).  For  marry- 
ing without  priestly  benediction,  or  in  anywise 


exceeding  the  'nw  as  to  dowry,  the  Jewish  hus- 
band, his  wife  anl  her  parents,  were  to  receive 
100  lashes,  or  compound  with  100  solidi.  A law 
of  Recared  confirming  the  Council  of  Toledo 
punished  with  50  blow’s  (without  infamy)  any 
person  who  disobeyed  the  enactments  of  the 
Council  and  had  no  money  to  lose  (t.  i.  1.  3). 

in  the  ferocity  of  punishment  under  this  Code, 
we  must  not  however  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
already  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  these  pages 
[Body,  Mutilation  of  the],  that  the  enactment 
of  any  fixed  punishment  constitutes  an  enormous 
step  in  advance- on  the  mere  composition  of  the 
earlier  barbaric  Codes,  whilst  in  various  of  the 
enactments,  such  as  those  exempting  slaves  from 
punishment  where  they  only  act  as  the  tools  of 
their  masters,  we  find  a striving  towards  a higher 
and  more  discriminating  standard  of  justice  than 
that  which  measures  other  contemporary  legis- 
lation, which  equally  bears  testimony  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  on  Wisigothic  legislation — 
an  influence,  indeed,  of  which  we  see  the  darker 
: side  in  the  atrocious  laws  against  the  Jews. 

Amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  corporal 
punishment  seems  in  general  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  slaves,  as  au  alternative  for  compensation, 

1 wherewith  the  slave  “ redeemed  ” or  “ paid  the 
price  of  his  skin,”  as  it  is  expressed ; e.g.  for 
sacrificing  to  devils  (laws  of  Wihtraed,  Kent,  A.D. 
691-725),  for  working  on  Sundays  (laws  of  Inar 
A.D.  688-728,  iii.).  In  certain  cases  of  theft  the 
accuser  himself  was  allowed  to  flog  the  culprit 
(xxviii.).  A foreigner  or  stranger  wandering  out 
| of  the  way  through  the  woods,  who  neither 
shouted  nor  blew  the  horn,  was  to  be  deemed 
| a thief,  and  to  be  flogged  or  redeem  himself 
I (xviii.). 

Capital  punishment  is  again  prominent  in  the 
Capitularies.  The  first  Capitulary  of  Carloman, 
a.d.  742  (c.  6),  imposes  two  years’  imprisonment 
on  a fornicating  priest,  after  he  has  been  scourged 
to  the  quick  (flagellatus  el  scorticatus).  The  Capi- 
tulary of  Metz,  7 55,  following  a synod  held  at  the 
same  place,  enacts  that  for  incest  a slave  or  freed- 
man  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  as  also  any 
“minor”  cleric  guilty  of  the  like  offence.  The 
same  enactment,  confined  to  the  case  of  marrying 
a cousin,  and  in  slightly  different  language,  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  general  collection.  A savage  one 
on  conspiracies  (a.d.  805,  c.  10)  is  added  to  the 
Salic  law,  enacting  that  where  conspiracies  have 
been  made  with  an  oath — the  principals  suffering 
death — the  accessaries  are  to  flog  each  other  and 
cut  each  other’s  noses  off;  even  if  no  mischief 
shall  have  been  done,  to  shave  and  flog  each 
other.  For  conspiracies,  without  an  oath,  the 
slave  only  was  to  be  flogged,  the  freeman  clearing 
himself  by  oath  or  compounding.  The  same  law 
occurs  in  the  General  Capitularies  (bk.  iii.  9). 
Another  law  of  the  7th  book  (c.  123)  enacts 
public  flagellation  and  decalvation  for  the  slave 
marrying  within  the  7th  degree  of  consanguinitv, 
and  the  4th  Addition  embodies  much  of  the 
rigorous  Wisigothic  Code  as  towards  the  Jews, 
who  are  to  be  decal  vated  and  receive  100  lashes 
publicly  if  they  marry  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  (c.  2).  And  the  Wisigothic  provision 
against  marrying  without  priestly  benedictions, 
or  exceeding  in  anywise  the  laws  as  to  dowry,  is 
by  this  extended  to  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 

There  remains  only  to  shew  corporal  punish- 
ment as  either  the  subject  or  as  forming  part  of 
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the  discipline  of  the  church  itself.  Here,  indeed, 
we  find  at  first  a much  higher  standard  than  that 
of  the  civil  law.  Among  the  persons  whose  offer- 
ings the  Apostolic  Constitutions  require  to  be  re- 
jected  are  such  as  “ use  their  slaves  wickedly,  with 
stripes,  or  hunger,  or  hard  service  ” (bk.  iv.  c.  6). 
Soon  however  a harsher  law  must  have  prevailed. 
The  Council  of  Eliberis,  A.D.  305,  enacted  (c.  5) 
that  if  a mistress,  inflamed  by  jealousy,  should 
so  flog  her  handmaid  that  she  should  die  within 
three  days,  she  is  only  to  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion after  seven  years’  penance  (unless  in  case 
of  dangerous  illness)  if  the  act  were  done  wilfully, 
or  after  fine  if  death  were  not  intended — a pro- 
vision which  speaks  volumes  indeed  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  Spanish  slavery  at  this  period,  but  which 
nevertheless  shews  the  church  taking  cognizance 
of  the  slave-owner’s  excesses,  and  endeavouring 
to  moderate  them  by  its  discipline,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of 
personal  chastisement  was  often  arrogated  by  the 
clergy  themselves,  since  the  Apostolic  Canons 
enact  that  a bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  striking 
the  faithful  who  have  sinned,  or  the  unfaithful 
who  have  done  wrong,  seeking  thereby  to  make 
himself  feared,  is  to  be  deposed  (c.  19,  otherwise 
^26  or  28),  and  Augustine  cleax-ly  testifies  to  the 
fact  of  corporal  punishment  being  judicially 
inflicted  by  bishops,  in  that  painful  letter  of  his 
to  the  Prefect  Marcellus,  in  which,  whilst  ex- 
horting him  not  to  be  too  severe  in  punishing 
the  Donatists,  he  praises  him  at  the  same  time 
for  having  drawn  out  the  confession  of  crimes  so 
great  by  whipping  with  rods  (virgarum  verberi- 
bus),  inasmuch  as  this  “ mode  of  coercion  is  wont 
to  be  applied  by  the  masters  of  liberal  arts,  by 
parents  themselves,  and  often  even  by  bishops  in 
their  judgments”  (Ep.  133,  otherwise  159). 

Corporal  punishment  seems  moreover  to  have 
formed  from  an  early  period,  if  not  from  the 
first,  a part  of  the  monastic  discipline.  The  rule 
of  St.  Pachomius,  translated  into  Latin  by  Je- 
rome (art.  87),  imposes  the  penalty  of  thirty-nine 
lashes,  to  be  inflicted  before  the  gates  of  the 
monastery  (besides  fasting),  after  three  warnings, 
on  a monk  who  persists  in  the  “ most  evil  custom” 
of  talking,  as  well  as  for  theft  (art.  121).  The 
same  punishment  may  also  be  implied  in  the 
term  11  corripere  ” used  in  other  articles,  as  “ cor- 
ripientur  juxta  ordinem,”  “ corripietur  ordine 
monasterii,”  &c.  But  the  word  might  also  apply 
to  mere  verbal  correction,  since  by  art.  97  chil- 
dren who  could  not  be  brought  to  think  of  God’s 
judgment  “ et  correpti  verbo  non  emendaverint,” 
are  to  be  flogged  till  they  receive  instruction  and 
fear.  In  the  4th  book  of  Cassian’s  work,  1 De 
coenobiorum  institutis  ’ (end  of  4th  or  begin- 
ning of  5th  century),  flogging  is  placed  on  the 
same  line  with  expulsion  as  a punishment  for  the 
graver  offences  against  monastic  discipline  (some 
of  which  indeed  may  appear  to  us  very  slight), 
as  “ open  reproaches,  manifest  acts  of  contempt, 
swelling  words  of  contradiction,  a free  and  un- 
restrained gait,  familiarity  with  women,  anger, 
fightings,  rivalries,  quarrels,  the  presumption  to 
do  some  special  work,  the  contagion  of  money 
loving,  the  affecting  and  possessing  of  things 
superfluous,  which  other  brethren  have  not, 
extraordinary  and  furtive  refections,  and  the 
like”  (c.  10).  In  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (a.d. 
528)  corporal  punishment  seems  implied  in  the 
“major  emendatio.”  And  “if  a brother  for  any 


the  slightest  cause  is  corrected  (corripitur)  in 
. any  way  by  the  abbot  or  any  prior,  or  if  he 
lightly  feel  that  the  mind  of  any  prior  is  wroth 
or  moved  against  him,  however  moderately,  with- 
1 out  delay  let  him  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  at 
| his  feet,  doing  satisfaction  until  that  emotion  be 
j healed.  But  if  any  scorn  to  do  this,  let  him  be 
either  subjected^  to  corporal  punishment,  or  if 
I contumacious,  expelled  from  the  monastery” 

| (c.  71).  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  corporal  punish- 
| ment  is  viewed  as  a lighter  penalty  than  ex- 
J pulsion. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  a supposed  Canon  of  the 
j above-referred  to  Council  of  Eliberis,  to  be  found 
I in  Gratian  and  others  (ex  cap.  ix.),  allowing 
i bishops  and  their  ministers  to  scourge  coloni 
] with  rods  for  their  crimes.  But  in  the  letters  of 
j Gregory  I.  the  Great,  590-603,  the  right  of 
; inflicting,  or  at  least  ordering  personal  chastise- 
ment is  evidently  assumed  to  belong  to  the 
clergy.  In  a letter  to  Pantaleo  the  Notary  (bk. 
ii.  Pt.  ii.  Ep.  40),  on  the  subject  of  a deacon’s 
daughter  who  had  been  seduced  by  a bishop’s 
j nephew,  he  required  either  that  the  offender 
should  marry  her,  executing  the  due  nuptial 
| instruments,  or  be  “ corporally  chastised  ” and 
put  to  penance  in  a monastery,  and  the  Pope 
renews  this  injunction  in  a letter  (42)  to  the 
uncle,  Bishop  Felix,  himself.  Bishop  Andreas  of 
Tarentum,  who  had  had  a woman  on  the  roll 
of  the  church  (de  matriculis)  cruelly  whipped 
with  rods,  against  the  order  of  the  priesthood, 
so  that  she  died  after  eight  months,  was  never- 
theless only  punished  by  this  really  great  Pope 
with  two  months’  suspension  from  saying  mass 
( epp . 44,  45).  Sometimes,  indeed,  corporal  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  actually  in  the  church,  as  we 
see  in  another  letter  of  the  same  Pope  to  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  complaining  that  an 
Isaurian  monk  and  priest  had  been  thus  beaten 
with  rods,  “ a new  and  unheard  of  mode  of 
preaching”  (ep.  52).  But  the  same  Gregory 
deemed  it  fitting  that  slaves,  guilty  of  idolatry 
or  following  sorcerers,  should  be  chastised  with 
stripes  and  tortures  for  their  amendment  (bk.  vii. 
pt.  ii.  ep.  67,  to  Januarius,  Bishop  of  Calaris). 
Elsewhere  the  flogging  of  penitent  thieves  seems 
to  be  implied  (bk.  xii.  ep.  31,  c.  iv.). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  the 
16th  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  693,  enacted  that 
100  lashes  and  shameful  decalvatio  should  be  the 
punishment  of  unnatural  offences.  With  this 
and  a few  other  exceptions,  however,  the  enact- 
ments of  the  church  as  to  corporal  punishment 
chiefly  refer  to  clerics  or  monks.  The  Council  of 
Yannes  in  465  had  indeed  already  enacted  that 
a cleric  proved  to  have  been  drunk  should 
either  be  kept  thirty  days  out  of  communion, 
or  subjected  to  corporal  punishment  (c.  13). 
The  1st  Council  of  Orleans  in  511  had  enacted 
that  if  the  relict  of  a priest  or  deacon  were  to 
marry  again,  she  and  her  husband  were  after 
“ castigation  ” to  be  separated,  or  excommu- 
nicated if  they  persisted  in  living  together  (c.  3). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  the  Council 
of  Autun  (about  670),  enacted  that  any  monk  who 
went  against  its  decrees  should  either  be  beaten 
with  rods,  or  suspended  for  three  years  from  com- 
munion (e.  15).  In  the  next  century,  Gregory  III. 
(731-41),  in  his  Excerpt  from  the  Fathers  and 
the  Canons,  assigns  stripes  as  the  punishment  for 
thefts  of  holy  things,  and  inserts  the  Canon  of 
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the  Council  of  Eliberis  as  to  the  penance  of  a ' 
mistress  flogging  her  slave  girl  to  death  (cc.  2,  i 
3).  The  Svnod  of  Metz,  753,  in  a cauon  already  ; 
quoted  in  part  above  as  a capitulary,  enacted 
that  a slave  or  freedman  without  money,  com-  j 
mitting'  incest  with  a consecrated  woman,  a j 
gossip,  a cousin,  was  to  be  beaten  with  many  j 
stripes,  and  that  clerics  committing  the  like 
oflence,  if  minor  ones,  were  to  be  beaten  or  im- 
prisoned (c.  i.).  We  might,  indeed,  refer  the 
reader  under  this  head  to  all  that  is  said  above 
as  to  the  Capitularies,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  this  period  being  almost  absolutely 
undistinguishable. 

The  practice  of  the  church  on  this  subject  was 
therefore  in  the  main  accordant  with  civil  legis- 
lation, which  it  seems  nevertheless  to  have 
humanised  to  some  degree  in  favour  of  the  slave. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mischiefs  of  clerical  influ- 
ence show  fearfully  in  the  enactments  of  the 
Wisigothic  law  against  the  Jews  and  others,  and  ! 
iu  the  Carlovingian  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 

[N.J3. — Bingham’s  references  on  this  head  are 
more  than  once  misleading.]  [J.  M.  L.]  j 

CORSICUS,  presbyter,  martyr  in  Africa,  ! 

June  30  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.]  j 

COSMAS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Aegea,  with  Da-  . 
MIAN,  under  Diocletian,  Sept.  27  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Bedae,  Horn.  Vet.,  Usuardi) ; as  “ wonder-workers  j 
and  unmercenary,”  Nov.  1 {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  ayioiro\iTT]s  ical  TroiT)rr]s,  Oct.  14  {Cal. 
Byzant ),  [0.] 

COTTIDUS,  or  QUOTTtDIUS,  deacon, 

martyr  in  Cappadocia,  Sept.  6 {Mart.  Hieron., 
Usuardi).  [C.]  j 

COUNCIL  [ Concilium , as  early  as  Tertull.  ' 
De  Jejun.  xiii.,  De  Pudic.  x.,  and  SvvoSos  { = 

“ assembly,”  in  LXX.,  and  in  the  translation  of 
Symmachus),  in  Apost.  Canons , xxxvi.  al.  xxxvii. 
(and  again  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  23,  &c.),  but  the 
latter  term  still  used  also  at  the  same  period  for 
anv  Christian  assembly,  e.  g Apost.  Const  it.  v.  20  : 
in  late  medieval  times,  Lyndwood  {Provinc.  II. 
tit.  vii.  p.  115)  appropriates  “council”  to  pro- 
vincial, and  “ synod  ” to  diocesan  assemblies — • 
“ episcopi  in  suis  dioecesibus  faciunt  synodos , 
metropolitan!  vero  concilia:” — Conciliabulum  ap- 
propriated to  the  “ conventicula  haereticorum,” 
as  early  as  Cone.  Cartk.  IV.  c.  70,  a.d.  398,  and 
so  also  TeuSo-truyoSos,  and  'Vevfio-avWoyos,  in 
the  Theodos.  Code  :]  = an  assembly  of  either  a 
part  or  (as  far  as  possible)  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  Church,  for  either  elective,  judicial,  or 
legislative  purposes,  or  else  to  elicit  the  testimony 
of  the  collective  Church  upon  emergent  doctrinal 
questions, — suggested  by  Apostolic  precedent, 
and  by  obvious  reason,  and  grounding  itself  also  1 
(as  time  went  on)  upon  the  promise  of  our  Lord  j 
to  be  present  where  any  are  gathered  together  in  ' 
His  name  (e.  g.  Cone.  Chalced .,  Epist.  ad  Leon., 
a.d.  451 ; Cone.  Constantin.  Act.  xvii.  a.d.  681 ; 
Cone.  Tolet.  III.  a.d.  527  ; Facund.  Herm.,  Def. 
Trium  Capitul.  c.  vii. ; &e.),  and  upon  His  in- 
junction to  “ tell  the  Church.” 

Such  councils  are  usually  classified  somewhat 
as  follows — in  an  order  which  also  tallies  with 
the  chronological  order  in  which  each  class  came 
to  exist : — 

1.  A council  of  a single  “parechia,”  or  (in  the 


modern  sense)  diocese,  consisting  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyters,  but  with  the  deacons  and  people 
assisting;  which  will  be  here  called  Diocesan 
(called  also  Episcopal,  and  in  later  [Frank]  times, 
Civile  = of  one  city  or  see).  Of  such  synods  there 
is  no  distinct  mention  until  the  3rd  centurv. 
but  it  is  obvious  that,  either  in  a formal  or  an 
unformal  way,  they  must  have  been  part  of  the 
ordinary  organization  of  the  Church,  at  a time 
when  each  diocese  consisted  of  the  Christians  of 
a single  city  in  which  bishop  and  clergy  dwelt, 
with  a few  country  congregations  only,  gradually 
growing  up, — i.  e.  from  the  very  beginning;  and 
that  they  would  be  recognized  in  canons,  only 
when  the  extent  of  dioceses,  and  other  like  causes, 
rendered  canons  on  the  subject  necessary. 

2.  A council  of  the  bishops  of  several  dioceses, 
t.  e.  a Provincial  Council,  held  (when  metro- 
politan organization  came  to  exist)  under  the 
metropolitan  of  the  province,  viz.  from  about 
the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century,  and  from  that 
time  considered  a “ perfect  ” (t eAeia)  synod  of 
the  kind,  only  if  the  metropolitan  were  present 
{■fj  (Tv/xirdpiCTi  Kcil  S rrjs  /.irjrpo-TroAews,  Cone. 
Antioch,  a.d.  341,  can.  16,  and,  much  later, 
Cone.  Bracar.  II.  a.d.  572,  can.  9).  And  such 
councils  were  (with  the  diocesan  synods)  the 
essential  framework,  as  it  were,  and  bond  of  union 
and  of  good  government  iu  the  Church ; and  be- 
came part  of  its  ordinary  machinery  early  in  the 
2nd  century,  and  probably  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, but  are  first  mentioned,  of  the  East,  by 
Firmilianus  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  {Epist.  75 
ad  Cyprian,  earlier  half  of  3rd  century),  when 
they  regularly  and  of  necessity  (“  necessario  ”) 
recurred  in  Asia  once  a year,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline, and  of  the  West,  by  St.  Cyprian,  at  the 
same  period.  The  “ Councils  of  the  Churches,” 
however,  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian  {De  Pudic. 
x.)  as  if  in  his  time  an  ordinary  church  tribunal, 
which  determined  among  other  things  against  the 
canonicity  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias. 

3.  A council  of  the  bishops  of  a patriarchate, 
or  primacy,  or  exarchate,  i.e.  of  a diocese  in  t he 
ancient  sense  of  the  term;  as,  e.g.  a council  tvs 
'AvaroAucris  8iot/crj<rea>s  ordained  Flavian  of  An 
tioch,  Cone.  Constant.,  ap.  Theodor.  H.  E.  v.  9 ; 
called  (as  by  St.  Augustin,  De  Bapt.  c.  Donat. 
i.  7,  ii.  3)  “ Regionis,”  or  national,  or  again 
Plenarium,  and  Universale  (e.  g.  Cone. 
Tolet.  III.  a.d.  527,  c.  18),  and  in  Africa 
in  the  4th  century  Universale  Anniver- 
SARIUM  (e.g.  in  Cone.  Carth.  III.  c.  7);  and 
by  Pope  Symmachus,  speaking  of  a Roman 
Council  of  the  kind,  Generale.  And  under 
this  head  may  be  reckoned  also : — i.  The 
early  councils,  assembled  incidentally  and  upon 
emergencies,  and  consisting  of  as  many  bishops 
of  neighbouring  provinces  gathered  together 
as  circumstances  allowed,  such  as  t.  ose  which 
Tertullian  mentions  : “ Aguntur  praecepta  per 
Graecias  illas  certis  in  locis  concilia  ex  universis 
e<‘clesiis,”  &c.,  De  Jejun.  xiii.  (implying  that 
hitherto  there  had  been  no  councils  of  the  kind 
in  the  West)  ; or  again,  the  councils  in  Asia  Minor 
and  at  Anchialus,  against  the  Montanists,  in  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  (Hefele),  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  16  ; or  tl  e various  coun- 
cils respecting  Easter  in  both  East  and  West  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  (Euseb. 
H,  E.  v.  24);  which  are  the  earliest  councils 
upon  record,  ii.  The  councils  of  the  Eastern 
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Church  by  itself,  or  of  the  Western  Church  by  1 
itself,  as  in  the  4th  century.  And  both  these 
classes  were  extraordinary,  and  for  particular 
emergencies,  iii.  The  regular  annual  primatial 
councils  (see  Cone.  Constantin,  a.d.  381,  can.  3), 
as,  e.  g.  of  Antioch,  or  more  remarkably,  of 
Africa : the  latter  of  which,  acc.  to  Cone. 
Carthag.  II I.  a.d.  398,  cans.  2,  7,  41,  43,  was 
to  consist  of  three  bishops  as  legates  from  each 
African  province,  except  that  of  Tripoli,  which 
was  to  send  only  one,  as  having  few  bishops, 
thus  admitting  the  principle  of  representation 
under  pressure  of  circumstances  ; while  subse- 
quent councils  permitted  a “vicar”  instead  of 
the  bishop  in  person  in  case  of  absolute  necessity 
(Cone.  Carthag.  IV.  can.  21),  and  enacted  a divi- 
sion of  the  bishops  into  “ duo  vel  tres  turmae,” 
each  “turma”  to  attend  in  turn  (Cone.  Carthag.  V. 
can.  10) ; and,  lastly,  altered  the  “ yearly  ” 
meeting  into  one  only  “ quoties  exegerit  causa 
communis”  (Cone.  Milevit.  II.  a.d.  410,  can.  9, 
Cod.  Can.  Afric.  xcv.).  Like  councils  were  (less 
regularly)  held  at  Rome  in  the  5th  century,  as 
e.g.  when  three  delegates  from  the  Sicilian  bishops 
were  directed  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great  ( Epist . iv. 
c.  71)  to  attend  the  autumnal  synod  of  the  two 
to  be  annually  held  at  Rome.  And  occasionally 
elsewhere  also,  as  in  Spain  and  in  Gaul.  National 
councils,  in  later  times  (6th  century  onwards), 

' e.  g.  in  France,  in  Saxon  England,  and  above  all 
in  Spain,  belong,  where  they  were  purely  eccle- 
siastical, to  the  same  class. 

4.  A council  of  (as  far  as  possible)  the  bishops 
of  the  whole  Church,  Oecumenical  (first  so 
called  in  Euseb.  V.  Constant,  iii.  6,  and  again  in 
Cone.  Constantin.  A.D.  381),  not  intentionally 
limited  to  specially  the  Roman  world,  but  in- 
cluding all  Christians  everywhere,  although  at 
that  period  the  Christian  Church  was  nearly  in- 
cluded in  the  narrower  meaning  ; — “ totius  orbis  ” 
(St.  Aug.  Be  Bapt.  c.  Bonat.  i.  7),  “ extotoorbe  ” 
(Sulp.  Sev.  ii.),  Uplenarium  universae  ecclesiae” 
(St.  Aug.  Epist.  162),  Uplenarium  ex  universo  orbe 
Christiano”  as  distinguished  from  (not  only 
“ provinciarum,”  but)  “ regionum  concilia  ” (Id. 
Be  Bapt.  c.  Bonat.  ii.  3).  So  Tertullian  (as  above 
cited)  speaks  of  “ representatio  totius  Christiani 
nominis.”  And  Augustin  {Be  Bapt.  c.  Bonat. 
vii.  53)  distinguishes  “ regionale  ” from  “ ple- 
narium  concilium,”  and  rests  the  certainty  of  the 
latter  on  the  “ universalis  ecclesiae  consensio.” 
And  this  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  re- 
medy for  an  extraordinary  emergency,  to  be 
resorted  to  as  seldom  as  possible ; and  even  when 
necessary,  yet  an  evil  for  the  time,  as  throwing 
everything  into  disturbance,— as  bad  as  a tempest 
(“  procella,”  St.  Hilar.  Be  Synodis).  And  as  it 
was  first  possible,  so  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
first  thought  of,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
, Great. 

To  these  must  be  added,  as  matter  of  history, 
although  all  more  or  less  abnormal  : — 

5.  The  'odoi  ’EvSypobaai,  at  Constantinople, 
from  the  4th  century,  and  again  at  the  various 
cities  where  the  Roman  emperors  dwelt,  as  at 
Rome,  and  in  one  case  (under  Maximus)  at  Treves, 
and  again  the  Concilia  Palatina  under  the  Carlo- 
vjngian  emperors,  held  “ in  regum  palatiis 
consisting  in  each  case  of  the  bishops  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  court. 

6.  The  mixed  national  councils  of  the  Euro- 
pean kingdoms,  after  the  conversion  of  the 


I Franks,  Saxons,  Spaniards,  &c. ; Placita,  Witena- 
gemots,  &c. 

The  so-called  Council  of  the  Apostles  (in  Acts 
xv.)  is  a distinct  precedent,  in  principle,  for 
Church  councils ; as  sanctioning  the  decision  of 
emergent  controversies  and  matters  of  discipline 
by  common  consultation  of  the  whole  Church 
under  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  the 
“ apostles  and  elders,”  = the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters. It  is  “ the  apostles  and  elders  ” who 
come  together  to  consider  the  matter(Acts  xv.  6). 
Yet  7r u.v  to  TrXrjdos  are  present  (ib.  12),  but  as 
listening.  It  is  “ the  apostles  and  elders,  with 
the  whole  Church,”  who  make  the  decree  (ib.  22). 
And  the  best  MSS.  make  that  decree  run  in  the 
name  of  “ the  apostles  and  elders”  only,  although 
the  reading  is  no  doubt  uncertain  (i‘6.  23,  read- 
ing ot  cnroTToXoi  Kal  oi  TrptcrfivTepoi  abeX<poL). 
The  formal  deliberation  and  the  decree,  then, 
emanate  from  the  apostles  and  the  elders,  but  the 
whole  Church,  i.  e.  the  laity  also,  are  consulted. 
In  the  same  way,  in  other  cases,  we  find,  e.  g. 
the  “ prophets  and  teachers  ” at  Antioch  sending 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  mission  ; yet  St. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  report  (a.wfiyyeiXav)  to  an 
“ assembly  of  the  Church  ” of  Antioch  what 
“ God  had  done  with  them  ” (Acts  xiii.  1,  xiv.  27) ; 
St.  Paul  however  at  a later  time  reporting  pri- 
vately, for  obvious  reasons,  to  James  and  the 
elders  (ib.  xxi.  18).  And  the  same  two  were 
formally  sent  to  the  council  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  Church  of  Antioch  (irpoTrep^Oevres  inrb  rrjs 
iKKXricr'ias ),  which  plainly  had  also  appointed 
them  (eTu^av,  Acts  xv.  2,  3).  In  1 Cor.  v.  4, 
the  Church  of  Corinth  is  represented  as  “ gathered 
together  ” to  exercise  discipline.  That  St.  James 
presided  at  Jerusalem  naturally  followed  from  his 
office  of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  assembly  over  which  he  presided  was  an 
assembly  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  only,  to 
receive  a deputation  from  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
And  it  differed  from  the  Church  councils  also  in 
the  actual  presence  in  it  of  apostles.  But  this 
difference  only  strengthens  the  case  as  a pre- 
cedent for  mutual  delibei’ation  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  collectively  : eSo|ev  ypuv  yevopevois 

6p.oQop.ab6v  (Acts  xv.  25).  Other  assemblies  in 
apostolical  times,  mentioned  in  the  Acts — viz. 
Acts  i.  15,  to  appoint  an  apostle  in  the  place  of 
Judas;  vi.  2,  to  establish  the  diaconate ; ix.  27, 
to  receive  St.  Paul — have  been  miscalled  Apo- 
stolic Councils,  by  an  obvious  straining  of  the 
term. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  speak,  successively, 
of — 

A.  The  order  of  holding  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cils ; 

B.  The  constituent  members  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Councils ; 

C.  The  authority  assigned  to  such  Councils. 
And,  lastly,  to  add  a few  words  respecting 

D.  Irregular  and  abnormal  assemblies  akin 
to  Councils. 

A.  Under  the  head  of  the  ORDER  of  holding 
a council,  we  have  to  consider, — 

I,  By  whom  councils  were  summoned. 

Diocesan  and  Provincial  Councils  were  sum- 
moned respectively  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  by  the  metropolitan  of  the  province  (see 
authorities  in  Bingham),  and  this  after  the  time 
of  Constantine,  as  well  as  before  it.  A council 
of  two  or  more  provinces  together  would  natu* 
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rally  be  summoned  by  the  senior  metropolitan ; 
the  earlier  councils  of  neighbouring  bishops, 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  metropolitan 
system,  by  the  leading  bishops  of  the  locality,  as, 
e.j.  that  at  Antioch,  which  condemned  Paul  of 
Samosata;  those  of  a patriarchate  or  primacy, 
as  e.g.  of  Africa,  by  the  patriarch  or  primate. 
The  cvwc&oi  erSiifioicai  of  Constantinople  were 
summoned  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
the  Concilia  Palatini  by  the  Frank  kings  and 
emperors ; the  national  councils  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  which  were  as  much  civil  as  ecclesi- 
astical, by  the  respective  kings.  And  in  these 
last-named  cases  the  royal  permission  or  com- 
mand to  hold  them  is  frequently  mentioned. 
Oecumenical  Councils,  consisting  in  the  first  in- 
stance almost  wholly  of  bishops  of  the  Roman 
empire,  were  summoned  by  the  Roman  emperors 
until  the  9th  cent  ary  (see  Socrates,  lib.  v.  Prooem.\ 
although,  naturally,  upon  consultation  with  the 
chief  bishops  of  the  Church  herself.  After  that 
period,  those  that  have  been  so  called  have  been 
summoned  by  the  popes  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  great  Council  of  Nice  was  summoned  by 
Constantine  (by  tiuijt.kcl  ypauuara  [Euseb.,  V. 
Constant.  iiL  6,  and  cf.  Socrat.  L 9.  Theoioret.  L 
93,  which  purport  to  be  given  in  a Syriac  version 
in  B.  H.  Cowper’s  Analecta  Xicaena , pp.  21—29), 
but  “ ex  seatentia  sacerdotum  ” (Rutin,  ff.  E.  L 
1);  ahd  chiefly,  as  is  plain,  by  the  accounts  of 
Eusebius.  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  upon  the  advice 
of  tiosius,  bishop  of  Cordova.  Later  documents, 
of  no  value  in  such  a point,  viz.  the  Liber  Da- 
masi  and  the  Cone.  Constantin,  a.d.  680,  put 
forward  Pope  Sylvester  as  the  adviser.  The 
Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (Labb.  iv. 
1123,  1124);  that  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  xara 
to  ypduua.  or  i*  Oarrlafurros.  of  Theodosius  IL 
and  Valentinian  IIL  (Act.  in  Mansi,  iv.  1111); 
Pope  Damasus  concurring  in  the  former,  but 
Eastern  patriarchs  (Meletius  of  Antioch,  Gregory, 
and  his  successor  Xectarius,  of  Constantinople) 
re  ••  ‘ 1 ' • 

Const  nd.  of  aj>.  680,  and  see  Tales,  ad  Theodoret. 
H.  E.  v.  9);  while  Pope  Celestine  similarly  <xn- 
currei  in  the  latter,  but  (as  is  evident  by  his 
own  letters)  did  not  summon  it  (Acts  of  the 
Co  noil  and  Letters  in  Mansi,  iv.  1226,  1283, 
1291).  The  case  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
a.d.  451,  so  far  differs  from  its  predecessors,  that 
the  pope,  Leo  the  Great,  suggested  and  requested 
it  (desiring,  however,  to  have  it  in  Italy),  yet 
subsequently,  ami  when  too  late,  desire!  its 
postponement  (Leo  M.  Epist.  44,  54-58,  69,  73, 
76,  89-95).  The  application  was  originally 
made  to  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  IIL.  but 
the  council  was  actually  summoned  by  Marcian, 
44  ex  decreto  piissimorum  Imperatorum  Valen- 
tiniani  et  Marciani,”  in  the  words  of  the  council 
itself  (Labb.  iv.  77),  or  in  those  of  Leo,  “ ex 
praecepto  Christianorum  principum  et  consensu 
Apostolicae  Seiis”  (Leon.  M.  Epist.  114).  and 
again,  in  Marcian’s  words  to  Leo  (inter  Leon. 
El-id.  73),  **  te  anctore.”  The  2nd  Council  of 
Constantinople,  a.d.  553,  was  convoked  by 
Justinian  (Labb.  v.  4)  after  consultation  with 
Pope  Vigilius  and  with  Mennas  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  But  Vigilius  after  a time  put 
iftuiself  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  council, 
and  upon  May  26,  553  was  actually  struck  out 
of  the  diptyehs  by  it ; although,  aide-  its  termi- 


nation, he  retracted,  and  in  the  end  of  a.d.  553, 
and  by  a Constitutum  of  February  23,  A.D.  554, 
accepted  its  decrees.  The  3rd  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  680,  was  convoked  by  the 
“piissima  jussio”  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Pogonatus  (Labb.  vi.  60S,  631 X P"j*e  Agatho  only 
sending  legates  when  requested,  and  with  them  his 
own  exposition  of  the  faith,  and  a profess i • u of 
his  readiness,  to  pay  “ promptam  obedient ia in  **  to 
the  emperor.  The  5th  of  Constantinople.  A.D. 
754  (in  Cave’s  reckoning,  the  8th  oecumenical), 
which  condemned  images,  was  summoned  by 
Constantine  Copronvmus  and  Leo  (Labb.  vii. 
397 X The  2nd  of  Nice,  a.d.  787,  was  convoked 
by  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantine 
(Labb.  vii.  661X  at  the  request  of  Tarasius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  Pope  Adrian  I. ; the  latter,  however,  speaking 
afterwards  of  the  council  (in  his  letter  to  Charle- 
magne) as  summoned  “secunlum  nostrum  ordi- 
nationem.”  An  1,  lastly,  the  Emperor  Basil,  the 
Macedonian,  called  together  the  4th  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  869  (not  acknowledged,  however, 
by  the  Eastern  Church,  which  puts  in  its  place 
that  of  A.D.  879X  after  an  embassy,  sent  to  Pope 
Nicholas  L,  but  received  and  answered  by  his 
successor  Adrian  IL  (Labb.  viii.  1313X  The 
Council  of  Sardica,  intended  to  be  oecumenical, 
was  summoned  by  the  Emperors  Constantins  and 
Constans  (Socr.  ii.  20;  Sozom.  iii.  2;  St.Athanas. 
Hist.  Arian.  § 36 X And  the  numberless  smaller 
councils  about  A nanism  were  likewise  sum- 
moned by  the  emperors.  See  the  summary  of 
the  whole  case  in  Andrewes  ( Eight  and  Poicer 
of  calling  Assemblies,  Sermon ?,  v.  160-165,  and 
Tortuga  Torti,  pp.  193,  422,  sq.X  The  case  of 
the  1st  Council  of  Arles,  a.d.  314,  is  a pecu- 
liar one.  It  was  not  a regular  council  of  any 
portion  of  the  Church,  but  rather  a selected 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  of  which  the  members 
were  specially  chosen  and  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  mainly  from  Gaul 
(Euseb.  IL  E.  1.  5;  Optat.  Hist.  Donat,  p.  181, 
DupinX  intended  to  be  oecumenical  (the  Emperor 
44  assembling  there  a large  number  of  bishops  from 
different  ani  almost  innumerable  parts  of  the 
empire,”  Euseb.  ib.\  and  actually  called 
44  plenarium,”  and  44  universae  ecciesiae,”  by 
St.  Augustine,  but  not  so  really,  as  neither 
including  all  bishops  nor  any  Eastern  bishops. 
And  its  object  was  to  revise  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  of  fewer  bishops  held  at  Rome  under 
the  Pope  Melchiades  in  the  previous  year, 
with  which  the  Donat ists  were  not  content. 
It  was  simply  an  instance,  therefore,  of  that 
which  afterwards  became  a rule.  viz.  of  the 
Emperor’s  assigning  episcopal  judges  to  decide 
an  ecclesiastical  case.  Much  like  it  is  the 
summoning  of  the  Roman  councils  about  Pope 
Symmachus,  two  centuries  later,  by  King  Theo- 
doric. 

The  regular  title  for  the  bishop’s  or  metro- 
politan’s letters  of  summons  was  S^mdicae  or 
Tractoriie  (St.  Aug.  Epist.  217  ad  1 7 Erin.') ; 
for  the  Emperor’s  like  letters,  Sacrae. 

From  the  summons,  we  go  on  to — 

II.  The  time  when,  and  the  ocorsions  r.pon 
which,  councils  were  summoned.  Speaking  rirst 
of  those  councils  which  recurred,  or  were  meant 
to  recur,  regularly,  we  find  the  chief  stress  of 
the  canons  to  be  directed  to  provincial  councils, 
as  being  no  doubt  more  difficult  tosnf.r.e,  and 
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also  in  the  interest  of  justice,  such  councils  being 
the  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  indi- 
vidual bishops.  In  the  time  of  Firmilian  and  of 
Cyprian,  as  said  above,  these  were  habitually 
held  once  a year;  Firmilian’s  words  being  appa- 
rently determined  to  mean  provincial,  not  dio- 
cesan, councils,  by  the  mention  of  “seniores  et 
praepositi,”  “ presbyters  and  bishops  ” (in  the 
plural).  The  great  Council  of  Nice  (can.  5) 
increased  them  to  twice  in  the  year,  once  before 
Lent,  once  in  autumn.  And  so  also  the  Apostolic 
Canon  37,  specifying,  however,  the  4th  week 
after  Easter  and  thi  12th  of  'Tirep/Sepercuos,  i.e. 
October.  And  twice  a year,  accordingly,  became 
thenceforward  the  rule  of  what  ought  to  be, 
although  in  actual  fact,  and  by  repeated  con- 
cessions of  councils,  finally  relaxed  into  once. 
So  Cone.  Antioch , A.D.  341,'  can.  20  (slightly 
varying  the  days),  Cone.  Chalced.  A.D.  451,  can. 
19;  and  for  Africa,  Cone.  Ccirthag.  ///.a.d.  397, 
can.  2,  and  V.  can.  7 (fixing  October  21),  and  Cod. 
Can.  Af rig.  c.  18;  for  Spain,  Cone.  Tolet.  III.  a.d. 
589,  can.  18,  IV,  a.d.  633,  can.  3 (fixing  May  20), 
XI.  a.d.  675,  can.  15,  XVII.  a.d.  742,  can.  1; 
Emerit.  a.d.  666,  can.  7 ; for  France,  Cone. 
Regiens.  A.D.  439,  can.  8 (twice  a year),  Aausic.  I. 
a.d.  441,  can.  89,  Aurel.  II.  a.d.  533,  can.  2, 
Altissiod.  a.d.  578,  can.  7 ; and  for  England, 
Cone.  Calchyth.  A.D.  787,  can.  3 (the  title  of 
which,  however,  seems  to  refer  it  to  diocesan 
councils),  and  before  it,  Cone.  Herutf.  a.d.  673, 
can.  7,  ordering  a synod  twice  in  the  year,  but 
in  the  next  sentence  limiting  the  number  to  once, 
viz.  upon  August  1,  at  Clovesho,  bn  the  ground 
of  unavoidable  hindrances.  Once  a year  became, 
indeed,  the  recognized  practice  (but  as  an  un- 
canonical  concession  to  necessity),  and  is  admitted 
by  Gratian  ( [Dist . xviii.  c.  16,  189,  2 c.),  and  in 
England  by  Lyndwood  (Provinc.  lib.  i.  tit.  14) ; 
as  it  had  been  allowed  much  earlier  by  the 
council  in  Trullo , can.  8,  and  by  Cone.  Nicaen.  II. 
can.  6.  And  similarly,  Gregory  the  Great, 
enjoining  once  a year  in  Sicily  ( Epist . i.  1),  and 
in  Gaul  (ib.  ix.  106),  adds  in  the  latter  case  that 
it  ought  to  be  twice ; and  enjoins  twice  in  Sar- 
dinia (ib.  iv.  9),  possibly  as  being  an  island  of  no 
great  extent ; while  in  yet  another  case  (ib.  v. 
54)  he  orders  such  synods  whenever  needed. 
Leo  the  Great,  likewise,  a.d.  446,  commands 
synods  twice  a year  at  Thessalonica  (Epid.  xiv.), 
but  A.D.  447,  only  once  a year  at  Rome,  yet  with 
the  addition  that  it  ought  to  be  twice  (ib.  xvi.). 
See  also  Avitus  Vienn.  (Epist.  80 — “ It  ought  to 
be  twice  in  a year,  would  that  it  were  once  in  two 
years ! ”)  and  Pope  Hormisdas  (Epist.  25 — “ If  not 
two,  at  least  one  ”).  Finally,  Pipin,  A.D.  755  (in 
Cone.  Vern.  pref.  cans.  2,  4),  renewed  the  in- 
junction of  two  a year,  naming  for  them  March  1 
and  October  1,  but  the  second  of  them  to  be 
attended  only  by  the  metropolitans  and  certain 
selected  clergy.  Yet,  a century  after,  the  Cone. 
Tull.  A.D.  859,  can.  7,  is  again  compelled  to  sup- 
plicate that  they  might  be  held  once  in  the  year. 

Diocesan  synods  are  assumed,  in  the  11th 
century  (Modus  tenendi  Synodos , in  Wilk.  Cone. 
iv.  784),  to  be  also  held  twice  a year.  And 
Herardus  of  Tours  (Capit.  c.  91)  similarly  com- 
mands them  to  be  held  twice,  and  each  time  not 
to  last  more  than  15  days.  But  here,  also, 
earlier  rules  speak  of  once,  Cone.  Liptin.  a.d.  743, 
c.  1 (attributed  also  to  Cone.  Toltt.  XVII.  can.  1), 
Sucssion.  a.d.  744,  c.  2,  St.  Boniface  (Egoist.  105), 


Capit.  Car.  M.  VII.  108;  of  which  aulnorith  *, 
however,  the  last  is  busied  not  so  much  with  a 
synod  as  with  ordering  the  clergy  to  give  account 
of  their  acts  and  receive  instructions,  and  bids 
them  go  “per  turmas  et  per  hebdomadas”  to 
the  bishop  (ib.  vi.  163).  It  was  the  office  of  such 
synods,  among  other  things,  to  promulgate  to  the 
diocese  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  synods;  and 
accordingly  we  find  a provision,  in  Cone.  Tolet. 
XVI.  a.d.  693,  can.  7 (and  cf.  also  Counc.  of  Clove- 
sho, a.d.  747  can.  25,  and  the  nearly  contemporary 
German  Council  under  St.  Boniface,  can.  6,jn  Haa- 
dan  and  Stubbs,  iii,  371, 377),  that  a diocesan  synod 
should  be  held  within  six  months  after  the  pro- 
vincial one.  We  find  also  abbats  and  presbyters 
summoned  to  an  annual  synod,  sometimes  to- 
gether, sometimes  separately  (Cone.  Oscens.  A.D. 
598,  c.  1,  for  Spain ; Altissiod.  a.d.  578,  can.  7,  for 
Gaul).  Diocesan  synods  were  at  that  time 
commonly  summoned  about  Lent.  In  ear- 
lier times  still,  e,g.  that  of  St.  Cyprian,  such 
councils  would  seem  to  have  been  held  whenever 
needed. 

The  primatial  or  patriarchal  synods  were  in- 
tended to  be  annual,  and  that  of  Africa  was  com- 
monly called  Universale  Anniversarium.  But 
the  usual  difficulty  of  procuring  attendance  was 
at  once  testified,  and  in  attempt  remedied,  by 
the  provisions  for  representation  mentioned 
already.  Pope  Hilary  (Epist.  3)  also  orders 
such  synods  once  a year  in  Gaul.  And  Leo  the 
Great  summons  the  Sicilian  bishops  to  attend  by 
representation  at  one  of  two  such  synods  annually 
in  Rome  (Epist.  iv.).  But  circumstances  must 
have  speedily  rendered  such  regular  synods  im- 
possible. The  Council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506,  can.  71, 
seems  to  renew  the  annual  rule.  But  the  2nd 
of  M&con,  a.d.  585,  can.  20,  made  it  triennial 
(“  post  trieterieum  tempus  omnes  conveniant  ”) 
for  Gaul.  And  this  is  the  Tridentine  rule  in 
later  times.  The  Concilia  Palatina  were  at  first 
occasional,  as  the  kings  or  emperors  summoned 
them.  Pipin,  as  above  said,  A.D.  755,  called 
some  council  of  the  kind  twice  in  the  year;  but 
the  actual  practice  remained  irregular.  And 
Cone.  Tull.  a.d.  859,  can.  7,  asking  for  a pro- 
vincial council  once  a year,  asked  also  for  a pala- 
tine council  once  in  every  two  years.  Hincmar, 
however,  speaks  of  twice  a year  as  customary 
(“consuetudo  tunc  temporis  erat,”  speaking  of 
“Placita,”  Opp.  II.  211,  sq.). 

All  these  kinds  of  councils  were  parts  of  the 
ordinary  constitution  of  the  Church,  even  the 
Palatine  councils  being  mixed  up  with  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  And  those  of  them  that  were 
proper  Church  councils  were  needed  at  regular 
times ; as  required  (according  to  Cone.  Carth.  III. 
can.  2),  “propter  causas  ecclesiasticas,  quae  ad 
perniciem  plebium  saepe  veterascunt,”  although 
their  functions  were  not  restricted  to  cases  of 
discipline  only.  Other  kinds  of  councils  wrere 
only  occasional  remedies  for  special  emergencies, 
and  were  held  therefore  when  needed.  Of  the 
six  grounds  usually  enumerated  (s.g.  by  Hefele) 
for  holding  oecumenical  councils,  setting  aside 
all  those  that  belong  to  medieval  times,  as,  e.g. 
the  deciding  between  rival  popes,  &c.,  there  re- 
mains, for  earlier  times,  only  one,  which  is  both 
historically  the  ground  upon  which  the  great 
oecumenical  councils  were  actually  summoned, 
and  that  assigned  by  the  Apostolical  canon  (37) 
for  councils  at  all— : ’AvoLKoirlr wear  dAA^A ois 
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[of  itrlaKOiroi 3 rck  56ypara  rgs  (veefielas,  na\ 
ras  i/jiTrnrTovaas  iuKApeiaffriKas  avr  lAoyias 
StaAviranrav. 

III.  The  place  in  which  councils  were  held, 
when  purely  church  councils,  was  commonly  the 
church  or  some  building  attached  to  the  church  ; 
2.  g.  the  Secretarium  or  Aiaicoyuiby  attached  often 
to  large  churches  (Liberat.  Breciar.  xiii.),  in 
which  kind  of  building  the  3rd  to  the  6th  Coun- 
cils of  Carthage  were  held,  and  others  also  (Du 
Cange  in  v.  Secretarium ) ; or  the  baptistery  or 
^ooTDTT-fjpioy,  wherein  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
for  instance,  a.d.  451,  met  (Labb.  Cone.  iv.  235, 
and  see  Suicer  in  v.  <ptorierr]piov)',  or  the  church 
itself,  as  in  the  Council  of  Toledo  IV.  A.D.  633  ; 
or  again  in  much  later  times  (as  A.D.  879  and 
1165,  at  Constantinople),  the  galleries  or  KaT77- 
Xovp.eva  of  the  church  (Bingh.  VIII.  v.  7).  The 
great  Council  of  Nice  met,  according  to  Euse- 
bius ( V.  Constant,  iii.  7)  in  an  o?kos  tvur-fiptos, 
or  as  he  words  it  elsewhere  (ib.  10),  iv  rep  peeai- 
rdrep  OLKcp  roov  jSacr lAeloov.  Theodoret  (i.  7)  and 
Sozomen  (i.  19)  determine  this  to  mean  a royal 
palace.  Valesius,  on  the  contrary  (adloc.  Euseb.), 
argues  that  it  must  mean  a church.  The  words 
of  e.g.  Sozomen  appear  really  to  show,  that  the 
bishops  met  during  their  first  sessions  in  a 
church,  but  that  when  the  day  of  decision  arrived, 
and  Constantine  in  person  intended  to  be  present, 
then  they  removed  to  his  palace  ; which  was 
oTkos  peyieros,  and  where  the  bishops  sat  on 
seats  along  the  wall,  and  the  emperor  on  a 
throne  in  the  middle.  The  next  four  Oecume- 
nical Councils  were  certainly  held  in  a church  or 
in  a building  attached  to  a church,  respectively 
at  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  and 
again  Constantinople  (Jo.  Damasc.  Be  Sac.  Ivr</ig. 
tract,  iii.,  St.  Cyril.  Alex,  ad  Theodos.  in  Acit. 
Cone.  Ephes .,  Evagr.  H.  E.  ii.  3,  &c.).  The 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  680,  and  the 
supplemental  Trullan  Council  of  A.D.  692,  were 
held  in  the  secretarium  of  the  Imperial  palace, 
called  Trullus.  The  Council  of  Constantinople 
against  images,  a.d.  754,  was  held,  first  in  the 
imperial  palace  of  Iliera  on  the  shore  opposite 
Byzantium,  and  then  in  a church  in  Constanti- 
nople itself.  Palatine  councils  and  mixed  national 
councils  were  commonly  and  naturally  held  in 
royal  palaces.  In  Ciampini  (Vet.  Mon.  I.  tab. 
xxxvii.)  is  figured  a mosaic  of  the  5th  century, 
indicating  a council,  and  with  a sug  ;estus  and 
the  open  Gospels  thereon  in  the  middle,  from  the 
Baptistery  at  Ravenna. 

Diocesan  and  provincial  councils  were  held 
naturally  and  ordinarily  in  the  cathedral  and 
metropolitan  cities  respectively.  Why  Clovesho 
was  selected  for  the  provincial  councils  of  Saxon 
England,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  the  absence  of 
any  certainty  as  to  where  Clovesho  was.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  a central  spot,  which  Canterbury 
was  not.  The  outgoing  council  sometimes  named 
the  place  for  that  which  was  to  come  next ; as 
e.g.  Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  4,  enacts  that 
it  shall  do.  So  also  the  place  for  the  first  of 
Pipin’s  two  annual  councils  was  fixed  by  him- 
self, but  that  first  council  determined  the  loca- 
lity of  the  second.  Cone.  Arausic.  I.  a.d.  441, 
can.  29,  forbids  any  council  to  be  dissolved  “ sine 
alterius  conventus  denyntiatione.”  Cone.  Emerit. 
A.D.  666,  c.  7,  and  Cone.  Tolet.  iv.  a.d.  633, 
can.  3,  leave'  it  to  the  metropolitan  to  deter- 
mine the  place,  which  was  the  usual  rule.  The 


palace  where  king  or  emperor  happened  to  be, 
commonly  decided  the  locality  of  the  Concilia 
Bahtina,  as  e.g.  Clichy,  Braine,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
&c.  The  localities  of  the  Oecumenical  Councils 
were  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  convenience  of  the  emperors. 
Nicaea,  e.g.  was  close  to  the  emperor’s  palace  at 
Nicomedia.  Ephesus  was  a convenient  seaport, 
with  great  facilities  of  access  on  account  of  its 
trading  importance,  and  accessible  by  land 
through  the  great  road  by  Iconium  to  the  Eu- 
phrates (see  Howson  and  Conybeare’s  St.  Baul, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  80,  sq.  8vo.  edit.).  Chalcedon  was 
close  to  Constantinople,  yet  apart  from  it.  And 
Sardica  again  was  chosen,  in  a.d.  347,  as  a place 
most  convenient  for  East  and  West  to  meet  in. 

IV.  Provision  at  the  jmblic  expense,  was  also 
made,  both  for  the  conveyance  of  the  bishops  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  for  their  entertainment 
during  the  sessions,  at  any  rate  during  the  period 
of  the  councils  against  the  Arians.  The  former 
was  ordered  by  Constantine  in  the  cases  of  the 
Councils  of  Arles  I.  and  Nice  (Euseb.  H.  E.  x. 
5,  and  V.  Constant,  iv.  6-9,  & c.) ; and  is  bitterly 
complained  of,  somewhat  later,  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (Hist.  xxi.  fin.),  as  interfering  with 
the  public  system  of  conveyance  to  the  detriment 
of  public  business  and  convenience ; while  pope 
Liberius  endeaAroured  to  obtain  a council  from  the 
emperor  by  (among  other  motives)  offering  that 
the  bishops  would  waive  the  privilege  and  travel 
at  their  own  expense  (Sozom.  iv.  11).  Of  the  latter 
we  read  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  a.d.  359, 
where  only  three  of  the  British  bishops  accepted 
it,  the  others,  with  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and 
Aquitaine,  declining  it  as  interfering  with  their 
independence  (Sulp.  Sev.  ii.  55). 

V.  The  ceremonial  of  a council  is  described  in 
respect  to  a provincial  council,  by  an  order  of 
Cone.  To'et.  TV.  a.d.  633,  can.  4,  quoted  and 
abridged,  but  not  quite  accurately,  by  Hefele  (I. 
65,  Engl.  TV.),  thus : — “ Before  sunset  on  the 
day  appointed,  all  those  who  are  in  the  church 
mus.t  come  out ; and  all  the  doors  must  be  shut, 
except  the  one  by  which  the  bishops  enter ; and 
at  this  door  all  the  ostiarii  will  station  them- 
selves. The  bishops  will  then  come,  and  take 
their  places  according  to  the  times  of  their  ordi- 
nation. When  they  have  taken  their  places,  the 
elected  priests,  and  after  them  the  deacons, 
[‘  probabiles,  quos  ordo  poposcerit  interesse,’] 
will  come  in  their  turn  to  take  their  places.  The 
priests  sit  behind  the  bishops,  the  deacons  [stand] 
in  front,  and  all  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
circle.  Last  of  all,  those  laity  are  introduced, 
whom  the  Council  by  their  election  have  judged 
worthy  of  the  favour.  The  notaries,  who  are 
necessary,  are  also  introduced.  [And  the  doors 
are  barred.]  All  keep  silence.  When  the  arch- 
deacon says,  Orate,  all  prostrate  themselves  upon 
the  ground.  After  several  moments,  one  of  the 
oldest  bishops  rises  and  recites  a prayer  in  a loud 
voice,  during  which  all  the  rest  remain  upon 
their  knees.  The  prayer  having  been  recited, 
all  answer,  Amen ; and  they  rise  when  the  arch- 
deacon says,  Erigite  vos.  While  all  keep  silent, 
a deacon,  clad  in  a white  alb,  brings  into  the 
midst  the  book  of  the  canons,  and  reads  the  rules 
for  the  holding  of  councils.  When  this  is  ended, 
the  metropolitan  gives  an  address,  and  calls  on 
those  present  to  bring  forward  their  complaints. 
If  a priest,  a deacon,  or  a layman,  has  any  com- 
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plaint  to  make,  he  makes  it  known  to  the  arch- 
deacon of  the  metropolitan  church ; and  the 
latter,  in  his  turn,  will  bring  it  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  council.  No  bishop  is  to  withdraw  with- 
out the  rest ; and  no  one  is  to  pronounce  the 
council  dissolved,  before  all  the  business  is  ended.” 
The  synod  concluded  with  a ceremony  similar  to 
that  of  the  opening ; the  metropolitan  then  pro- 
claimed the  time  of  celebrating  Easter  ( ib . can. 
5),  and  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  next  synod, 
such  synods  being  annual  by  can.  3. 

Probably  councils  elsewhere  followed  a like 
practice  to  those  of  Spain.  The  deacons,  how- 
evei’,  at  all  times,  did  not  sit  but  stood  (Cone. 
Illiberit.  in  prooem.,  Cone.  Tulet.  /.,  Bracar.  IT., 
several  early  Roman  Councils  in  Bingh.  ii.  xix. 
12,  and  St.  Cyprian’s  African  Councils),  unless 
they  appeared  as  representing  their  respective 
bishops. 

A “ Modus  tenendi  Synodos  in  Anglia”  (11th 
cent.  Cott.  MSS.  Cleop.  C.  vi'ii.  fol.  35,  printed  in 
Wilkins’  Concilia  iv.  784-786),  supplies  a like 
although  later  account  of  a diocesan  synod. 
After  commanding  such  synods  twice  annually, 
and  suspending  contumacious  absentees  for  a 
year,  it  proceeds  to  order  the  church  to  be  cleared 
of  all  people,  and  the  doors  closed,  except  one  at 
which  the  ostiarii  are  to  be  stationed.  Then,  at 
an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicar, 
and  in  solemn  procession  with  crosses  and  litany, 
a seat  having  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
church  with  relics  lying  upon  it,  and  a “plena- 
rium,”  i.e . either  a complete  missal  or  a com- 
plete copy  of  the  gospels,  and  a stole,  being 
likewise  placed  thereon,  the  presbyters  are  to 
take  their  seats  according  to  the  times  of  their 
ordination  : then  the  deacons  are  to  be  admitted, 
but  only  those  who  are  “ probabiles,”  or  “ quos 
ordo  poposcerit  interesse  ; ” then  chosen  laity  ; 
lastly  the  bishop,  or  at  least  his  vicar.  Forms 
of  prayer  are  then  given,  with  benedictions  and 
lessons,  for  three  days,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
the  right  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  synod. 

From  at  least  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D. 
431  (St.  Cyril  Alex,  ad  Theudos.  in  Actt.  Cone. 
Ephcs.),  an  open  copy  of  the  Gospels  was  cus- 
tomarily placed  in  the  midst  on  a throne  covered 
with  rich  stuffs ; a precedent  followed  by  other 
Councils,  e.g.  by  that  of  Hatfield  under  Abp. 
Theodore,  A.D.  680  (“prepositis  sacrosanctis 
evangeliis  ”),  down  even  to  that  of  Basle  (see  also 
the  mosaic  in  Ciampini  already  referred  to, 
and  Suicer  in  v.  EvayyeAiov').  St.  Cyprian 

describes  a council  as  “ considentibus  Dei  sa- 
cerdotibus  et  altari  posito  ” ( Epist . xlv.).  In 
the  8th  century,  an  image  of  Our  Lord  is  men- 
tioned as  placed  in  the  midst,  by  Theodoras 

Studita ; and  about  the  same  time  images  of 

saints  likewise,  by  Gregory  II.  (A.D.  715-731, 
Epist.  II.  ad  Leon.  Isaur.).  And  in  similar 

times,  or  later,  we  find  also  relics  so  placed, 

as  in  the  Modus  tenendi  Synodos , above  quoted. 
Compare  also  the  language  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(Opp.  IL.  1288)  in  the  6th  century,  speak- 
ing of  a Roman  provincial  synod  as  assembled 
“ coram  sauctissimo  beati  Petri  corpore,”  Cone. 
Tulet.  xi.  A.D.  675,  can.  1,  prohibited  talking  or 
laughing  or  disorder  of  any  kind  in  a council. 
The  order  of  the  Palatine  Councils  is  given  by 
Adelhard,  the  Abbat  of  Corbey,  and  will  be  re- 
foj  red  to  below  (under  D). 

VI.  The  President  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  , 


was  of  course,  in  provincial  councils,  the  metro- 
politan (such  a council,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
“ perfect  ” without  him,  and  his  presence  became 
ordinarily  necessary  to  the  due  consecration  of  a 
bishop  [Bishop]  ) ; in  diocesan  councils,  the 
bishop  or  (in  later  times)  at  least  his  vicar ; in 
primatial  or  patriarchal,  the  primate  or  patri- 
arch ; the  chief  bishop  present,  at  those  councils 
which  were  made  up  from  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces (e.g.  Vitalis  of  Antioch,  at  Ancyra)  ; the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  his  c rvvoBoi 
ivSypovaai ; kings  or  emperors  in  the  mixed 
national'  synods  of  later  date.  At  Arles,  in 
A.D.  314,  Marinus  Bishop  of  Arles  signs  the 
synodical  letter  first,  and  therefore  probably 
presided  in  the  synod  itself;  and  this  probably 
by  appointment  of  the  emperor,  just  as  Mel- 
chiades  had  presided  in  the  previous  year  over 
the  abortive  tribunal  assembled  at  Rome.  In 
the  Oecumenical  synods,  down  to  A.D.  869,  the 
emperor,  either  in  person  or  by  a representative, 
exercised  a kind  of  external  presidency — irpbs 
evKoapiau  is  all  that  Leo  the  Great  allows,  in 
his  synodical  letter  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451 — in  occupying  the  seat  of  honour  when 
present,  and  in  regulating  and  enforcing  external 
order  and  the  like.  But  the  presidents  or 
irp6c8poi , who  are  distinguished  from  the  emperor 
and  from  his  representative,  and  who  conducted 
the  real  ecclesiastical  business  of  the  council, 
were  either  the  principal  bishops  or  patriarchs, 
or  the  legates  of  the  patriarchs.  At  Nice,  after 
opening  the  proceedings  in  person,  seated  in  the 
place  of  honour,  Constantine,  who  expressly  dis- 
claimed for  himself  the  interfering  with  doctrine, 
and  called  himself  bishop  only  rSov  curbs  rrjs 
eKKXrjaias,  but  the  bishops  themselves,  ra>v  elcrci}, 
irapcBibov  rbv  \6yov  roils  rrjs  'S.vvbbov  rtpoc- 
Bpois  (Euseb.  V.  Constant,  v.  13).  And  these 
irpbedpoL,  although  not  expressly  named,  maydbe 
gathered  from  the  list  of  chief  members  of  the 
council  (Euseb.  V.  Constant,  iii.  7,  Socr.  i.  13, 
Sozom.  i.  17,  Theodoret,  II.  E.  ii.  15),  to  have 
been,  first  and  above  all,  Hosius  of  Corduba, — 
(employed  by  the  emperor  to  manage  the  pre- 
vious abortive  council  at  Alexandria  [Sozom.  i. 
16],  present  also  at  Elvira  previously,  and  sub- 
sequently president  at  Sardica ; see  St.  Athanas. 
Apol.  de  Fug  a ; and  that  Hosius  gave  advice 
to  the  emperor  in  the  Donatist  question  also, 
c.  A.  D.  316,  St.  Aug.  c.  Parmenion.  i.  8,  ix. 
43),  Alexander  of  Alexandria  (styled  icvpios  in 
the  council,  by  the  Cone.  Nicaen.  itself),  Eusta- 
thius of  Antioch  (alleged  by  Theodoret  to  have 
addressed  the  opening  speech  to  the  emperor, 
which  however  Sozomen,  and  the  title  of  c.  11 
of  Euseb.  V.  Const  mt.  iii.,  attribute  to  Eusebius 
himself,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  to  Alex- 
ander), Macarius  of  Jerusalem,  and  Vitus  and 
Vincentius  the  presbyter-legates  of  the  absent 
Bishop  of  Rome.  Such  authorities  also  as  John 
of  Antioch  and  Nicephorus  (v.  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Eceles.  vi.  272),  speak  of  Eustathius  as  presiding. 
That  Hosius  presided  as  legate  of  the  pope  (so 
Gelas.  Cyzic.,  ab.  A.D.  476,  is  commonly  said  to 
affirm,  but  he  really  says  that  Hosius  “occupied  the 
place  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  at  the  council,  with 
Vitus  and  Vincentius  ” rbv  roirov  rov 

rrjs  pcyiarrjs  'Plpys  'F.m<rx6Trov'2,i\i3atTrpov  <tijv 
/rpeo-fiurcpois  P Ipr]S  Bltccvi  kcu  Bucevria)  (I.abb. 
I ii.  156)],  which  is  not  quite  the  same  tning),  is  dis- 
, tinctly  contradicted  by  the  language  of  Eusebius, 
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Socrates,  and  Sozomen.  At  Constantinople,  A.n. 
381,  the  successive  presidents  were  Melctius  of 
Antioch  (no  higher  patriarch  being  at  first  pre- 
sent), and  on  his  death,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 
until  his  resignation,  and  then  Nectarius,  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople.  At  Ephesus,  A.n.  431, 
Candidianus,  “ comes  sacrorum  domesticorum,” 
was  the  commissioner  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius ; 
but  every  one,  “ unless  he  was  a bishop,”  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  emperor  to  intermeddle 
To?y  eKK\T)(TiaaTiKdis  (rK€fx/xa(riv : and  Cyril  of , 
Alexandria,  at  first  alone,  afterwards  with  the 
Pope’s  legates,  presided  ecclesiastically,  Candidian 
indeed  favouring  the  Nestorians.  In  A.n.  451, 
at  Chalcedon,  the  limits  of  imperatorial  inter- 
ference were  less  exactly  kept.  Paschasinus, 
bishop  of  Libybaeum,  the  pope’s  legate,  is  re- 
peatedly said  to  have  presided,  and  signs  first, 
and  as  “synodo  praesidens.”  But  Marcian,  in 
person,  presided  over  the  sixth  session,  proposed 
the  questions,  and  conducted  the  business.  And 
his  commissioners,  generally,  “ had  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  midst  before  the  altar-rails,  are 
first  named  in  the  minutes,  took  the  votes, 
arranged  the  order  of  the  business,  and  closed 
the  sessions  ” (Hefele,  from  the  Acts).  At  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  553,  neither  Justinian  nor  Pope 
Vigilius  took  a personal  part,  the  latter  expressly  1 
refusing  to  join  in  it ; and  the  actual  president, 
was  Eutychius  of  Constantinople.  In  a.d.  680, 
Constantine  Pogonatus  interfered  even  more  than 
Marcian  in  451 ; and  he  is  moreover  expressly 
called  the  president.  But  the  papal  legates  sign 
first,  and  Constantine  only  at  the  end  of  the 
episcopal  signatures,  and  with  the  phrase,  “ Le- 
giinus  et  consentimus.”  At  Nice,  in  A.D.  787, 
Tarasius  of  Constantinople  really  conducted  the 
business  of  the  council,  but  the  papal  legates 
sign  before  him ; and  the  Empress  Irene  and  her 
son  were  present  as  honorary  presidents  in  the 
eighth  and  last  session,  but  signed  finally  after 
the  signatures  of  the  bishops.  Lastly,  in  A.D. 
869,  the  papal  legates  with  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  the  representatives  of  the 
other  patriarchs,  were  practically  the  presidents, 
but  the  legates  alone  are  expressly  so  called  ; 
while  in  the  sixth  and  following  sessions  the 
Emperof  Basil  and  his  two  sons  acted  as  presi- 
dents and  are  so  called,  although  refusing  to 
sign  except  after  the  legates  and  patriarchs 
above  mentioned.  Of  other  synods,  Hosius  pre- 
sided at  Sardica,  A.D.  347  (St.  Athanas.  Hist. 
Arian.,  Sozom.,  ii.  12,  Theodoret,  H.  E.  ii.  15, 
and  the  Acts  themselves),  the  two  presbyter- 
legates  of  Pope  Julius , signing  after  him,  and 
then  the  Bishop  of  Sardica  itself.  At  the 
Latrocinium  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  449,  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  gave  the  presidency  to  Dioscorus  of 
Alexandria,  after  refusing  it  to  the  papal  legates. 
It  should  be  added,  that  objection  was  taken  to 
the  emperor’s  even  sending  a commissioner  to  the 
Council  of  Tyre,  A.D.  335  (St.  Athanas.  Apolog. 
c.  Arian.  n.  viii.) ; and  that  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  869,  ruled  that  the  emperor 
not  only  need  not  but  ought  not  to  intervene  in 
provincial  synods,  &c.,  but  only  in  such  as  were 
oecumenical.  But  kings  were  present  continu- 
ally even  in  provincial  synods  in  the  West ; as 
e.  g.  at  Toledo  IY.  and  V.,  a.d.  633  and  636,  at 
the  legatine  councils  in  England,  A.D.  787,  in 
Gaul  continually,  and  at  Frankfort  A.D.  794. 
And  the  king’s  commissaries  were  at  the  councils 


of  Toledo  VIII.  and  IX..  a.d.  653,  655.  The 
remonstrance  of  Pope  Julius  to  the  Eastern 
bishops  respecting  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d. 
341 — that  fj.7i  Set  -rrapa  yvcZ/x-qv  tuu  'Etu- 
CKorrov  'PcZ/xqs  Kavovi&iv  ras  ^KKKTjcrias  (Socr. 
ii.  13,  Sozom.  iii.  9)  — might  obviously  have 
been  made  by  any  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
church  not  being  truly  represented  if  any  chief 
bishop  were  passed  over ; and  reads  rather  like 
a claim,  which  its  maker  felt  it  necessary  to 
press,  there  being  no  doubt  about  the  like  right 
of  the  older  and  Eastern  patriarchs.  The  second 
Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  787,  requires  all  the  patri- 
archs (or  their  legates)  for  a really  oecumenical 
council  (Labb.  vii.  396). 

VII.  The  order  of  Precedence , and  of  Signa- 
tures, in  a council,  which  commonly  went  to- 
gether, followed  ordinarily,  in  respect  to  Bishops, 
the  rule  of  priority  of  consecration  (as  e.g.  in 
Africa,  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  86,  Cone.  Milcv.  cans. 
13,  14;  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  Greg.  M.  Epist. 
vii.  112  [to  Syagrius,  Bishop  of  Autun],  and  so 
also  in  Spain,  Cone.  Bracar.  I.  a.d.  563,  can.  6, 
and  Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  c.  4,  and  [as 
may  be  seen  in  the  signatures  to  charters] 
in  England — see  Cuunc.  of  Hertford,  a.d.  673, 
can.  8 ; and  Cone.  Londin.  A.D.  1075,  in  Wilk. 
i.  363).  Here  and  there,  however,  custom 
gave  precedence  to  a particular  see,  as  in  England 
latterly  to  London,  Durham,  Winchester.  And 
in  an  oecumenical  council,  or  indeed  wherever 
present,  the  bishops  of  the  chief  sees,  who  in 
due  time  became  patriarchs,  took  precedence  of 
all  others ; the  order  oeing  fixed  by  the  council 
in  Tru’lo,  a.d.  692,  as  1.  Rome,  2.  Constanti- 
nople, 3.  Alexandria,  4.  Antioch,  5.  Jerusalem ; 
the  preceding  general  councils  of  Constantinople 
(can.  3)  and  Chalcedon  (can.  28),  having  raised 
Constantinople  from  a subordinate  place  to  have 
“ equal  honours  ” with  Rome,  but  to  count  as 
second  (so  also  Justinian,  Novel,  cxxxi.  c.  2). 
Ephesus  and  Caesarea,  as  patriarchates  in  a 
secondary  sense,  followed  the  chief  patriarchs ; 
as  e.g.  in  the  4th  and  6th  oecumenical  councils. 
Chorepiscopi,  so  long  as  that  office  existed  as  an 
episcopal  office,  either  in  east  or  west — and  again 
the  titular  and  monastic  bishops  of  the  6th  and 
following  centuries  (mainly  in  north-western 
Europe) — counted  in  a council  as  bishops.  If 
priests  or  deacons  were  present  as  vicars  or 
legates  of  their  respective  bishops,  they  signed, 
in  the  East,  in  the  order  in  which  their  own 
bishop  would  have  signed,  had  he  been  present ; 
in  the  West,  usually  after  all  the  bishops  pre- 
sent. In  the  1st  council  of  Arles,  however,  the 
priests  and  deacons,  whom  each  bishop  had  leen 
desired  to  bring  with  him,  signed  immediately 
after  their  own  bishop  ; and  the  Pope’s  legates 
signed  after  several  of  the  bishops.  In  France 
and  England,  and  in  the  case  of  the  archimand- 
rites in  Eastern  councils,  the  abbats,  although  lay- 
men, signed  between  the  bishops  and  priests  (if 
any  signatures  occur  of  the  last  named).  In  Spain 
as  laymen,  they  signed  at  first  after  the  priests,  but 
afterwards  (becoming  probably  in  many  instances 
priests  themselves)  they  signed,  as  elsewhere, 
after  the  bishops  and  before  the  priests.  Of  lay 
signatures,  the  emperor  in  the  great  oecumenical 
councils  signed  after  all  the  bishops,  except  in 
A.D.  869,  when  the  emperor  and  his  sons  signed 
after  the  great  patriarchs  but  before  all  the 
other  bishops.  Imperial  commissioners  also  took 
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precedence,  in  the  council  itself,  immediately 
after  the  patriarchs  or  their  representatives,  but 
did  not  sign  the  acts  at  all.  In  the  mixed 
European  synods,  lay  signatures  also  occur. 
In  England  we  have  in  order — king,  archbishop, 
bishops,  dukes,  abbats,  nobles,  presbyters,  minis - 
tri ; sometimes  abbesses  also  ; but,  of  course,  in 
mixed  synods  or  rather  witenagemots  only ; and 
all  this,  not  in  the  same  order  always,  for  some- 
times not  only  presbyters  but  deacons  sign  before 
the  nobles,  and  abbats  follow  the  presbyters.  At 
Clovesho,  a.d.  803,  the  bishop,  abbats,  and  pres- 
byters of  each  diocese,  sign  together,  and  in  one 
case  (that  of  Canterbury)  an  archdeacon  also. 
The  list  of  those  present  at  the  IstCouncil  of  Arles, 
A.D.  314,  as  has  been  said,  follows  a like  order. 
At  Nice  the  signatures,  so  far  as  they  are  pre- 
served, are  of  name  and  see  simply.  At  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  and  thenceforward, 
the  custom  began  of  adding  “ gratia  Christi,”  or 
“ Dei  miseratione,”  or  “ in  Christi  nomine,”  and 
also  of  adding  to  the  name  such  epithets  as 
minimus,  peccator , indignus,  humilis , &c.  The 
sees  are  omitted  commonly,  but  not  always,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  Frank,  and  in  Spanish  coun- 
cils. The  chief  exceptions  in  England  are 
the  Councils  of  Calchyth,  a.d.  787,  and  Clo- 
vesho, a.d.  803,  where  the  sees  are  certainly 
given.  They  occur,  however,  more  often  in 
France.  But  as  the  lists  are  commonly  copies, 
the  scribes  are  as  likely  as  not  to  have  added 
the  sees  in  some  instances,  although  this  is 
clearly  not  the  case  in  many.  The  addition 
of  “ definiens  (tiparas)  subscripsi,”  belonged  to 
bishops  as  such,  and  very  often  occurs,  as  e.g. 
Cone.  Chalced.  a.d.451,  from  the  5th  century ; 
“ consentiens  subscripsi,”  or  “ consensi  et  sub- 
scripsi,” or  “ subscripsi  ” simply,  being  the  form 
for  others  as  well  as  bishops.  The  Saxon  “ pom- 
positas  ” varied  the  form  in  endless  ways,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Kemble’s  Codecs  Diplomaticus. 
“ Pronuntians  cum  sancta  synodo,”  also  occurs 
in  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431. 

VIII.  The  votes  were  taken  no  doubt  by  heads, 
from  the  beginning.  The  plan  of  voting  by  nations, 
the  vote  of  each  nation  being  determined  by  the 
majority  of  individual  votes  within  the  nation 
itself,  was  a device  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, intended  to  prevent  the  swamping  of  the 
council  by  Italian  bishops,  and  was  abandoned 
again  after  the  Council  of  Basle.  The  distinction 
between  vota  decisiva  and  vota  consultative,  the 
former  alone  counting  in  the  formal  decisions  of 
the  council,  is  of  modern  date  also,  so  far  as 
the  terms  are  concerned ; but  the  presence  at 
councils  of  individuals,  and  of  classes  of  persons, 
for  consultation  but  without  a vote,  is  of  very 
early  origin  (see  below  under  B),  and  indeed 
may  be  most  probably  said  to  date  from  Apo- 
stolic times. 

IX.  Lastly,  councils  were  confirmed,  in  the  case 
of  the  Oecumenical  Councils,  and  so  as  to  give 
their  decrees  the  force  of  law,  by  the  emperors  ; 
although,  in  foro  conscientiae,  St.  Athanasius’s 
dictum  holds  good, — 7tJt6  yap  in  tov  alwvos 
pnovaOp  roiavra ; iv6re  up'uris  iKK\rjaias  i rapa 
/3a<nA;u>?  eo'xe  rb  uvpos ; (Hist.  Arian.  ad 
Monach.  § 52,  Opp.  i.  376).  The  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  Council  were  enforced  as  laws  of  the  em- 
pire by  Constantine  (Euseb.  V.  Constant,  iii. 
17-19  ; Socr.  i.  9 ; Gelas.  Cyzic.  ii.  36,  in 
Mansi,  ii.  919).  Subscription  to  its  creed  was 


enforced  on  pain  of  exile  (Socr.  i.  9 ; Rutin,  II.  E. 
i.  5).  That  of  Constantinople,  in  a.d.  381,  re- 
quested and  obtained  the  legal  confirmation  ol 
Theodosius  the  Great  (July  30,  A.D.  381,  Cod. 
Theod.  xvi.  1.  3).  Theodosius  II.,  after  much 
hesitation,  confirmed  the  principal  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  431  (Hefele),  by 
exiling  Nestorius  and  ordering  Nestorian  writings 
to  be  burnt  (Mansi,  v.  255,  413,  920).  Mar- 
cian’s  edicts  are  extant  of  February  7,  March  13, 
July  6 and  28,  a.d.  452,  which  confirm  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  of  A.D.  451. 
The  next  four  councils  (in  the  Latin  reckoning) 
of  A.D.  553,  680,  787,  869,  were  either  signed,  or 
(as  in  the  6th  and  8th)  also  enforced  by  an  edict, 
by  the  emperors  who  respectively  summoned 
them.  Councils  also  were  commonly  held  in 
the  various  provinces  to  accept  the  decrees  of  a 
General  Council.  And  in  this  way  the  sanction 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome  was  given  after  some 
delay  to  the  second  council  of  Constantinople,  a.d. 
381.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  pope  in  relation  to  the 
great  Council  of  Nice,  except  by  documents  of  a 
date  and  nature  such  as  to  make  them  worthless 
(Hefele  makes  the  best  of  them,  but  his  own 
statements  are  the  best  refutation  of  his  conclu 
sion).  Leo  the  Great  refused  to  assent  to  the 
decree  of  Chalcedon  respecting  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  while  accepting  the  rest.  And 
both  that  council  (ap.  Leon.  M.  Epist.  lxxxix.) 
and  Marcian  (ib.  Epist.  cx.)  recognize  in  terms 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  pope’s  confirma- 
tion ; although  with  special  reference  to  the 
canon  affecting  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
Yet,  in  A.D.  553,  Justinian  compelled  the  sub- 
mission of  pope  Vigilius  to  the  Council  of,  Con- 
stantinople. And  the  canons  of  the  Trullan 
Council,  in  A.D.  692,  were  in  like  manner  forced 
by  the  emperor  upon  pope  Sergius.  The  General 
Councils,  so  called,  of  a.d.  680,  787,  and  869, 
sought  and  received  the  papal  confirmation. 
For  the  legal  authority  attached  at  various 
periods  to  the  canons  of  either  oecumenical  or 
provincial  councils,  see  Canon  Law.  The 
“ Canones  Patrum,”  i.e.,  probably  the  collection 
of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  were  brought  forward  by 
Theodore,  and  certain  canons  selected  from  them 
accepted  as  specially  needed  for  the  Hhglish 
Church,  at  the  Council  of  Hertford,  a.d.  673 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  119).  Charlemagne, 
in  his  Capitularies,  dealt  with  ecclesiastical 
laws  as  well  as  civil,  but  consulted  pope  Adrian, 
and  obtained  a sort  of  enlarged  Codex  Canonum 
from  him,  A.D.  774  ; as  Pipin  had  done  before 
him,  A.D.  747,  with  pope  Zacharias.  But  the 
royal  authority  gave  legal  force  to  these  laws — 
“a  vestra  auctoritate  firmentur”  (Cone.  Mo- 
gunt.  a.d.  813,  in  Praef. ; and  so  repeatedly) ; 
as  indeed  had  been  the  case  with  Frank  and 
Burgundian  kings,  &c.,  before  Pipin  also. 

The  Council  of  Calchyth,  a.d.  816,  can.  9, 
enacts  that  a copy  of  decrees  of  councils  should 
be  taken  by  each  bishop,  with  date  and  names  of 
archbishop  and  bishops  present ; and  that 
another  copy  should  be  given  to  any  one  affected 
by  the  decree. 

B.  Such  being  (so  to  say)  the  externals  of  a 
council,  the  next  question  relates  to  its  Consti- 
tuent Members, 

I.  To  speak  first  of  provincial  councils,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  bishops  were  essentially 
their  members.  The  Apostolic  Canon  (SI')  speaks 
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of  tn'votioi  ruv  'EiricrKSiruv ; the  5th  canon  cf 
Nice,  of  iravTuv  r<2v  'Etu<tk6ttwv  t r\s  eirapx^cis, 
Sic.  ; and  similarly  Cone.  Antioch,  a.d.  341, 
can.  20,  and  the  29th  canon  of  Chalcedon,  which 
describes  also  such  <rbvo8oi  r <Sv  'EiriaKbircov  as 
KfKavoui(rp.(vai ; and  the  earliest  known  synods 
of  the  kind  (the  earliest  indeed  of  any  kind), 
those  of  Hierapolis  and  Anchialus  against  Monta- 
nism,  and  those  held  by  Polycrates  about  Easter, 
respectively  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century,  consisted  of  bishops,  without 
mentioning  (yet  certainly  without  in  terms  ex- 
cluding) any  one  else  ( Libellus  Synodicus,  and 
Euseb.  v.  16,  24).  See  also  St.  Cyprian  (Epist. 
73),  St.  Hilary  ( Do  Syn.  Prooem .),  St.  Ambrose 
(Epist.  32,  “ audiant  [presbyteri]  cum  populo”), 
St.  Jerome  ( Apol.  c.  Ruffin,  lib.  II.),  &c.  &c. 
Moreover,  from  early  times  bishops  but  no 
others  were  compelled  to  attend  such  synods, 
under  penalties  ( suspension  for  a year ) for 
absence,  or  even  for  coming  late ; and  the  being 
present  in  them  was  a recognized  and  allowed 
cause  of  non-residence  in  their  dioceses : e.  g. 
Cone.  Laodic.  c.  a.d.  365,  can.  40 ; Chalced.  a.d. 
451,  can.  19;  Agath.  a.d.  506,  can.  35;  Vasens . 
ii.  a.d.  529,  Pref. ; Tarracon.  a.d.  516,  can.  6 ; 
Aurel.  ii.  a.d.  533,  can.  1 ; Arvern.  i.  a.d. 
535,  can.  1 ; Turon.  ii.  a.d.  567,  can.  1 ; Eme- 
rit.  a.d.  666,  can.  7 ; Tolet.  xi.  A.D.  675,  can. 
15:  see  also  Leo  M.  Epist.  vi.  a.d.  444;  and 
Greg.  M.  Epist.  V.  54  (allowing  presbyters  or 
deacons  as  x*epresentatives,  if  unavoidable).  In 
the  3rd  century,  however,  as  in  Apostolic  times 
(Acts  xv.),  it  becomes  evident  that  presbyters 
also  took  part  in  such  councils  (“seniores  et 
praepositi,”  Firmilian,  as  before  quoted,  speaking 
for  Asia ; J3t.  Cyprian  repeatedly  for  Africa ; 
Euseb.  H.E.  vii.  28,  of  the  Council  of  Antioch 
that  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata  in  A.D.  264  or 
265,  for  Syria ; and  the  case  of  Origen,  again,  at 
the  Arabian  synods  respecting  Beryllus  ; &c.). 
In  the  Council  of  Elvira  (a.d.  305,  Hefele) 
twenty-six  or  twenty-four  presbyters  “sat  with” 
the  bishops.  In  that  of  Arles  I.,  A.D.  314,  each 
bishop  was  directed  to  bring  two  px'esbytex's  with 
him,  and  some  brought  deacons  also.  A series 
of  Roman  councils  (a.d.  461,  487,  499,  502,715, 
721)  contained  also  presbytex's,  “ sitting  with  ” 
the  bishops,  and  in  two  cases  “ subscx'ibing  ” with 
them  (Bingh.  ii.  xix.  12);  and  others  might  be 
added,  as  e.  g.  under  Gregory  the  Gx*eat  (Opp.  IT. 
1288).  “Gx-egox’ius  Papa  cox’am  sanctissimo  beati 
Petri  corpore,  cum  episcopis  omnibus  ac  Romanae 
Ecclesiae  px-esbytex'is  x'esidens,  adstantibus  dia- 
conis  et  cuncto  clex-o.”  So  again  at  Cax-thage, 
a.d.  387,  389,  401 ; at  Toledo,  a.d.  400 ; at  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  443  ; at  Braga,  II.  A.D.  572  ; and 
the  order  of  holding  a council  given  above  from 
Cone.  Tolet.  iv.  a.d.  633,  as  well  as  the  later 
English  “ ordo,”  also  above  mentioned,  expressly 
provide  for  the  presence  of  presbytex's.  They 
ax*e  px-esent  also  at  Calchyth,  a.d.  787,  and 
Clovesho,  a.d.  803.  And  later  still,  presbytex's 
subscribe  at  Lyons,  a.d.  830.  At  the  oecume- 
nical councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  they 
were  present,  but  did  not  subscribe.  Three, 
however,  subscribe  in  their  own  names  at  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  381  (Labb.  ii.  957).  But  then 
it  must  be  added,  1.  That  individual  presbyters 
(and  deacons)  were  sometimes  specially  invited 
to  speak  at  such  councils  on  account  of  their 
personal  eminence  and  talents  : as,  e.  g.  Malchion, 
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the  priest  of  Antioch,  in  the  council  that  con- 
demned Paul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  29) ; 
and  Origen  at  the  Arabian  synods  that  con- 
demned Bei’yllus  ; and  Barsumas  the  Ai’chiman- 
drite  at  the  Latrocinium  of  Ephesus,  invited  by 
the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  ; and  St.  Athanasius 
the  deacon  at  Nice  ; and  Wilfrid,  still  a px’esbytei-, 
at  Whitby.  2.  That  priests  as  well  as  deacons, 
/cal  iravras  robs  pbiKyadai  voyi^ovTas,  i.c.,  lay- 
men also,  are  bid  to  be  present  at  such  synods 
in  ox'der  to  bring  forward  complaints  and  obtain 
justice  (Cone.  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  can.  20,  and  so 
also  in  the  “ordo”  above  quoted  from  Cone. 
Tolet.  of  a.d.  633).  3.  That  St.  Cyprian,  for 

instance,  speaks  of  bishops  only  as  the  members 
of  the  synod,  and  this  whex'e  presbytex's  had 
been  present  (Hefele),  and  of  presbyters  as 
“ compx’esbyteri  qui  nobis  assidebant ; ” while 
bishops  only  voted  in  the  African  council  of 
a.d.  256.  4.  That  in  Cone.  Constantin .,  A.D. 

448,  while  the  bishops  signed  with  the  formula 
dpiaas  vneypaipa,  the  archimandrites  omit  the 
bplcras  in  their  signatures.  5.  That,  having 
regard  to  the  judicial  functions  of  such  councils, 
it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  beside 
bishops  could  have  been  appointed  judges  of 
bishops.  On  the  whole,  then — setting  aside  the 
well  known  practice  whereby  priests  (or  deacons) 
signed  and  voted  with  the  bishops  as  x-epresenta- 
tives  or  vicars  of  their  own  (absent)  bishops,  and 
x*eserving  also  the  case  of  abbats — it  would 
seem  that  bishops  were  the  proper,  ordinary,  and 
essential  membei's  of  a px'ovincial  council ; but 
that  the  presbyters  as  a body  were  consulted,  as 
of  right,  down  to  certainly  the  3rd  century,  and 
not  only  continued  to  be  present,  but  were  ad- 
mitted to  subscxdbe  in  several  instances  in  later 
centuries ; but  that  it  must  remain  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  actually  voted  in  a division, 
and  that  the  apparent  infex'ence  from  the  evi- 
dence is  x’ather  against  than  for  their  having  done 
so.  The  presence  of  the  metropolitan  in  a pro- 
vincial synod,  as  above  said,  was  necessary  to 
render  it  a “ perfect  ” synod.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  metropolitan  could  not  act,  except  of  course 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ox-dinary  functions,  apart 
fx'om  his  provincial  synod.  Chorepiscopi,  during 
the  4th  century  in  the  east,  and  during  the  9th 
in  the  west,  in  France,  and  the  monastic  and 
titular  bishops  of  north-western  Europe  from  the 
6th  century  onwards,  were  treated  as  bishops. 
But  besides  px*esbyters,  deacons  and  laymen  like- 
wise took  part  in  such  synods.  The  usual 
phi’ase,  both  in  St.  Cyprian  and  in  the  Roman 
councils  under  Symmachus  &c.  just  mentioned, 
is,  “ adstantibus  diaconis,  cum  stantium  plebe  ” 
( = with  the  laity  who  had  not  lapsed,  but  were 
in  full  communion) ; and  in  those  Roman  coun- 
cils deacons  subscribe,  and  in  the  same  form  with 
the  bishops  and  presbytex's ; and  St.  Cyprian 
repeatedly  states  that  he  did  nothing  as  bishop 
without  consulting  all  his  clei’gy  and  laity  too  ; 
and  the  cx'der  of  a council,  di’awn  up  at  Toledo, 
A.D.  633,  specifying  “ invited  deacons  ” and 
“ chosen  laymen,”  shows  that  these  were  not 
supposed  to  come  merely  to  bring  forwax'd  com- 
plaints, but  to  join  in  consultation.  “ Consi- 
dentibus  presbyteris,  adstantibus  diaconis  cum 
univex’so  clex’o,”  is  the  common  phrase  re- 
specting councils  of  5th  centuxy  onwai’ds,  but 
without  mention  of  laity  as  a rule.  Thex-e  were 
laymen,  howevex',  at  Toledo,  A.D  653,  as  there 
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had  been  at  Tarragona,  a.d.  51G,  and  at  the  2nd 
council  of  Orange,  A.d.  529  ; and  at  this  last 
named  council  the  lay  members  also  signed,  al- 
though using  the  vaguer  form,  which,  however, 
the  bishops  also  used  at  the  same  council,  of 
“consentiens  subscripsi.”  And  lay  signatures 
occur  in  other  instances  also,  as  at  the  council 
of  Calchyth,  A.D.  787.  The  “ seniores  plebis  ” 
also,  who  occur  in  Africa  in  the  time  of  e.g. 
Optatus  (see  Bingh.  II.  xix.  19),  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  connection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  {Cone.  Epaon.  A.D. 
817),  “ permits  ” the  presence  of  laity,  but  it  is, 
“ ut  quae  a solis  pontificibus  ordinanda  sunt,  et 
populus  possit  agnoscere.”  At  Lyons  itself, 
however,  a.d.  830,  we  find  not  only  presbyters, 
but  deacons,  laymen,  and  a chorepiscopus.  The 
signatures  of  emperors  indeed,  or  of  their  com- 
missioners, to  oecumenical  synods  ; the  presence 
of  notaries  at  synods,  who  however  had  doubtless 
no  votes ; the  part  taken  by  kings  in  mixed 
national  synods;  the  attendance  of  invited  ex- 
perts (so  to  say)  as  assessors,  but  without  votes, 
as  of  doctors  of  theology  and  of  canon  law  in 
later  times,  or  of  such  individuals  as  Origen  and 
the  others  above  mentioned,  or,  again,  of  the 
“ magistri  ecclesiae,  qui  canonica  patrum  sta- 
tuta  et  diligerent  et  nossent,”  at  the  council  of 
Hertford,  A.d.  670  (Baed.  H.  E.  iv.  5,  and  cf.  also 
Cone.  Tarracon.  A.D.  516,  c.  13,  &c.), — are  ob- 
viously exceptional  cases,  which  need  no  explana- 
tion. But  the  language  in  which  the  subject  in 
general  is  mentioned,  coupled  with  Apostolic  pre- 
cedent, establishes  two  things, — one,  that  deacons 
and  laity  had  a right  from  the  beginning  to  a 
certain  status  in  councils ; the  other,  that  they 
occupied  a distinctly  lower  status  there  than  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  did  ; — and  that  while  there 
is  distinct  proof  of  both  classes  having  been  con- 
sulted and  their  opinions  taken  (so  to  say)  en 
masse , no  proof  at  all  exists  that  the  laity,  and 
no  sufficient  proof  that  the  deacons,  ever  voted 
individually  in  actual  divisions.  The  fair  infer- 
ence from  the  evidence,  as  regards  the  general 
question,  seems  to  be,  that,  as  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  and  in  synods  held  for  that  purpose,  so 
in  provincial  synods  likewise,  the  consent  of  all 
orders  in  the  Church — bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
and  laity — was  at  the  first  held  needful,  although 
the  bishops  alone  as  a rule  discussed  and  voted  ; 
that,  as  the  Church  increased  in  numbers,  the 
presence  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  became  impossible 
as  well  as  mischievous  ; while  no  scheme  of  repre- 
sentation was  devisecLto  meet  the  difficulty,  except 
partially  in  Africa  (as  already  mentioned)  in  the 
case  of  bishops  ; and  that,  consequently,  the  pre- 
sence of  classes  of  members  who  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in  the  actual  council  naturally  and 
gradually  ceased,  and  the  bishops  (or  their  vicars) 
came  to  constitute  provincial  councils  alone,  even 
presbyters  no  longer  appearing  there.  It  is  to 
be  added,  that  bishops  were  then  in  some  fairly 
real  sense  the  representatives  of  the  diocese, 
which  had  indeed  elected  them  bishops  ; and  that 
(again  in  accordance  with  Apostolic  precedent) 
they  are  found  sometimes  giving  account  to  their 
dioceses  of  what  they  had  done  in  councils,  as, 
e.g .,  Eusebius  after  the  council  of  Nice  at 
Caesarea  (cf.  Schaff’s  Hist,  of  Christ.  Ch.  i.  339). 
Late  medieval  English  provincial  councils,  i.  e., 
convocations,  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  in- 
clude presbyters,  are  the  result  of  an  abortive 


political  scheme,  dating  from  Edward  I.,  for  tax- 
ing the  clergy ; the  proper  episcopal  synod 
gradually  merging  into  the  convention  of  clergy 
then  devised  (see  a good  account  of  this  in 
Blunt’s  T/ieol.  Dictionary,  art.  Convocations'). 
But  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  as  in  France  and 
Spain,  the  purely  episcopal  synod  was  (at  any 
rate  at  first)  kept  distinct  from  the  Witenage- 
mot  or  the  Placitum,  even  when  held  at  the  same 
place  and  time  (see  Thomassin,  il.  iii.  c.  47,  § 1 ; 
and  below,  under  D).  The  councils  of  Hertford 
and  of  Hatfield  under  Theodore  were  of  bishops 
only,  as  actual  members  with  votes.  It  is  not 
until  a.d.  787,  that  we  find  laity  also  in  purely 
ecclesiastical  councils  in  England. 

The  case  of  abbats  still  remains.  And  here  we 
find,  in  the  East,  archimandrites,  being  pres- 
byters, present  and  signing  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  448.  In  the  West,  it'  is 
mentioned  as  a singular  honour,  that  St.  Benedict, 
being  a layman,  was  invited  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  to  a seat  in  a Roman  council.  But  from 
the  6th  century  onwards  in  Spain,  and  a little 
later  in  France,  abbats  formed  a regular  portion 
of  the  councils,  signing  in  the  former  country  at 
first  after,  and  at  a later  time  before,  the  priests. 
They  sign,  also,  in  France.  In  England  they 
occur  repeatedly,  and  sometimes  abbesses  also 
(although  Hilda  at  Whitby  is  a merely  excep- 
tional case,  proving  nothing),  but  it  is  either  in 
diocesan  or  in  mixed  synods  [Abbat,  Abbess], 
until  A.D.  787,  at  the  legatine  councils  of  Cal- 
chyth and  in  Northumbria,  which  are  signed  by 
abbats  and  lay  nobles  as  well  as  bishops.  So 
also  at  Clovesho  A.n.  803,  bishops,  abbats,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  sign  in  that  order,  but  by  dio- 
ceses (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  546,  547).  A.D. 
1075,  Lanfranc  (called  by  a blunder  Dunstan  in 
Hefele,  i.  23,  Eng.  tr.)  puts  them  on  an  equality 
with  bishops  in  the  privilege  of  addressing  synods ; 
as  was  done  also  at  the  same  time  and  place  with 
the  archdeacons.  In  later  times  they  sat  and 
voted,  just  as  the  bishops  did,  and  are  ruled  to 
have  this  right  by  e.  g.  the  councils  of  Basle  and 
Trent. 

II.  The  constituent  members  of  a diocesan 
council,  were  the  Bishop  and  Presbyters , the 
latter  being  bound  by  canon  to  attend  such 
councils,  just  as  the  bishops  were  bound  to 
attend  the  Provincial  Synod ; but  deacons  and 
laity  originally  had  the  right  to  be  present  and 
to  be  consulted,  all  hough  their  actual  right  to  a 
formal  and  individual  vote  is  questionable  at  all 
times,  and,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  certainly  lost 
very  early.  In  later  centuries,  in  Europe, 
abbats  also  were  summoned  with  the  presbyters. 
The  assembly  of  the  presbyters  was  indeed 
the  bishop’s  standing  council  [Bishop,  Priest] 
from  the  beginning : see  e.  g.  Pius  I.  Epist.  II. ; 
Constit.  Apostol.  II.  28 ; S.  Ignatius  passim ; S. 
Cyprian  repeatedly  (“Placuit  contrahi  presby- 
terium,  ut  . . . consensu  omnium  statueretur,” 
Epist.  46  al.  49  : “ Cum  statuerem  . . nihil 
sine  consilio  vestro  [viz.  of  the  clergy],  et  sine 
consensu  plebis,  mea  privata  sententia  gerere,” 
Epist.  6,  al.  14,  &c.,  &c.) ; and  so  at  Ephesus,  at 
Alexandria  in  the  condemnation  of  Origen  and  of 
Arius,  at  Rome  in  that  of  Novatian  (Bingh.  II. 
xix.  8) ; and  Pope  Siricius  in  condemning  Jovinian 
(Id.  ib.  11):  and  for  later  times,  Cone.  Oscens. 
a.d.  598,  can.  1 ; Liptin.  a.d.  743  (Labb.  vi, 
1544),  Suess.  A.d.  744,  can.  4;  Vern.  A.D.  755, 
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can.  8;  Arclat.  vi.  A.D.  813,  can.  4;  Capit. 
Theodulph.  c.  4 ; Laws  of  Northumbrian  Priests , 
44;  Eadgar's  Canons,  3-6.  Abbots  were  also 
summoned,  and  a journey  to  the  synod  was  an 
allowable  canon  of  absence  from  their  monas- 
teries [Abbat].  Theodore  enacts  that  no 
bishop  shall  compel  them  to  come  ( Penitent . 11. 
ii.  3).  In  the  LlandafF synods  (Lib.  Landau.,  and 
extracts  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  i.),  the 
bishop,  the  three  great  abbats  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  presbyters  (in  one  case,  electi  ”),  the  deacons, 
and  all  the  clerici,  form  the  synod.  But  Spanish 
and  Frank  councils,  above  quoted,  require  the  at- 
tendance of  abbats.  Laity  and  deacons  were  ob- 
viously present  and  were  consulted  as  a body  both 
in  St.  Cyprian’s  time  and  later.  Bishop  Sage,  who 
argues  most  strongly  for  the  negative,  is  plainly 
arguing  against  facts.  But  there  is  always  a 
distinction  drawn,  even  by  St.  Cyprian,  between 
the  consilium  of  the  clergy  and  the  consensus  of 
the  plebs  (see  Moberly’s  Bampton  Lectures,  pp. 
119,  305).  The  gradual  changes,  no  doubt, 
which  are  found  in  respect  to  the  people’s 
interest  in  the  election  of  Bishops  [Bishops], 
affected  also  their  position  in  councils  called 
for  other  than  elective  purposes. 

III.  Of  Oecumenical  Councils,  as  of  provincial 
ones,  bishops  were  clearly  the  proper  and  essen- 
tial members ; yet  here  too  presbyters  and  even 
deacons  were  sometimes  present.  At  Nice,  in 
A.D.  325,  presbyters  and  deacons  were  present, 
and  in  great  numbers ; and  one  deacon  cer- 
tainly, St.  Athanasius,  spoke : but  there  is  no 
trace  or  probability  of  their  having  voted.  At 
Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  three  presbyters  occur 
among  the  signatures,  signing  to  all  appearance 
in  their  own  names,  and  intermixed  with  the 
bishops  of  the  province  from  which  they  came. 
But  there  are  many  other  signatures  in  the  list 
of  presbyters  signing  as  representatives  of  bi- 
shops. And  since  the  list  as  it  stands  is  the  work 
of  a copyist,  it  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  that  these 
three  also  represented  bishops,  but  that  the  few 
words  at  the  end  of  each  name  indicating  the 
fact  have  been  accidentally  omitted.  At  Con- 
stantinople, in  A.D.  448,  presbyter-archimandrites 
sign  exactly  as  if  they  had  also  voted ; and  this 
council,  although  itself  not  oecumenical,  is 
embodied  in  that  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.  At 
Chalcedon  itself  one  presbyter  is  noted  to  have 
spoken;  and  at  the  2nd  of  Nice,  a.d.  787,  one 
presbyter  signs,  apparently  in  his  own  name 
(Bingh.  II.  xix.  13,  from  Habert).  But  ex- 
ceptions of  this  kind  seem  rather  to  prove  the 
rule,  viz.  that  bishops,  and  bishops  only,  each 
as  representing  his  own  church,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  Oecumenical  Councils. 

C.  The  authority  assigned  to  Oecumenical 
Councils  was  hardly  made  the  subject  of  formal 
and  systematic  treatment,  until  the  end  of  the 
great  period  of  councils,  viz.  of  the  4th  century. 
It  was  then  limited  in  three  ways.  i.  Their  de- 
crees were  not  unalterable,  in  matters  of  discipline, 
by  a further  council ; and  required  external  obe- 
dience but  nothing  more,  as  being  those  of  the 
highest  church  tribunal,  ii.  Their  office,  doctri- 
nally,  was  not  to  enlarge  the  faith,  but  simply 
to  testify  in  express  and  distinct  terms  to  that 
which  had  been  held  implicitly  before.  “ Quid 
unquam  aliud  conciliorum  decretis  enisa  est 
[£cclesia],  nisi  ut  quod  antea  simpliciter  crede- 
batur,  hoc  idem  postea  diligen  ius  crcderctur ; ” 


and  again,  “ nisi  ut  quod  prius  a majoribus  sola 
traditioDe  susoeperat,  hoc  deinde  posteris  etiam 
per  scripturae  chirographum  consignaret  . . . . 
non  novum  fidei  sensum  novae  appellationis  pro- 
prietate  signando  ” (Vincent.  Lirin.  Commonit.  c. 
xxiii.);  and  this,  so  as  to  be  a “sedula  et  cauta 
depositorum  apud  se  dogmatum  custos,”  without 
any  the  least  change  in  them,  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, whether  of  diminution  or  addition  (Id. 
*'>.).  iii.  They  were  not  held  to  be  formally  in- 
fallible, but  to  possess  an  authority  proportioned 
to  their  universality,  to  be  capable  of  being 
amended  by  subsequent  councils  upon  better  in- 
formation, and  to  be  subordinate  to  Scripture. 
Of  that  which  is  certainly  written  in  the  Bible, 
says  St.  Augustin,  speaking  of  a doctrinal  ques- 
tion, “ omnino  dubitari  et  disceptari  non  possit 
utrum  verum  vel  utrum  rectum  sit,”  but  coun- 
cils may  set  aside  Episcopal  dicta  [St.  Cyprian  is 
the  bishop  specially  intended],  and  national  or 
provincial  councils  must  “ plenarioruin  concilio- 
rum auctoritati,  quae  hunt  ex  uni  verso  or  be 
Christiano,  sine  ullis  ambagibus  cedere : ipsaque 
plenaria  saepc  priora  posterioribus  emendari, 
cum  aliquo  experimento  rerum  aperitur  quod 
clausum  erat,  et  cognoscitur  quod  latebat  ” 
(St.  Aug.  Be  Bapt.  c.  Donat.  II.  3,  § 4).  And 
again,  in  Epist.  54,  the  same  St.  Augustin,  set- 
ting canonical  Scripture  first,  places  next  in 
order  universal  customs,  “ non  scripta  sed  tra- 
dita,”  which  must  be  assumed  to  have  been 
enacted  “ vel  ab  ipsis  Apostolis,  vel  plenariis  con- 
ciliis,  quorum  est  in  Ecclesia  saluberrima  aucto- 
ritas,”  instancing  the  observance  of  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Day,  Ascension  Day,  Pentecost ; and  then, 
below  these,  mere  national  and  local  customs. 
Again,  in  arguing  against  Maximin  the  Arian, 
St.  Augustin  confines  the  decision  to  Scripture 
testimonies,  bidding  his  opponent  waive  the 
Council  of  Ariminum,  as  he  himself  waives  the 
“ prejudication  ” of  that  of  Nice.  So  again,  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  saying  repeatedly  that  he 
“quatuor  Concilia  suscipere  et  venerari  sicut 
sancti  Evangelii  quatuor  libros,”  and  that 
“quintum  quoque  Concilium  ” (the  last  held  up 
to  his  time)  “ pariter  veneror  ” (Epist.  i.  25  ; 
and  see  also,  iii.  10,  iv.  38,  v.  51,  54),  proceeds 
to  allege  as  his  ground  for  doing  so,  that  they 
were  “ univeTsali  constituta  consensu.”  St. 
Augustin  indeed  seems  to  consider  the  decision  of 
a “ plenary  council  ” to  be  final,  in  a matter  of 
discipline,  because  it  is  the  highest  attainable — 
“ ultimum  judicium  Ecclesiae  ” (Epist.  43,  Ad 
Glor.  et  Eleus .) ; and  refers  the  Donatists  to  such 
a council,  as  the  remedy  which  “ adhuc  resta- 
bat,”  to  revise,  and  if  needful  reverse,  the  sen- 
tence already  delivered  by  the  bishops  at  Rome 
under  the  pope.  The  well-known  passage  in 
St.  Greg.  Naz.  (Epist.  ad  Procop.  lv.),  denouncing 
synods  of  bishops  as  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
through  ambition  and  lust  of  contention,  is 
simply  an  argument  from  the  abuse  of  a thing 
against  its  use;  yet  proves  certainly,  that  a council 
per  se  and  a priori  was  not  held  to  be  infallible. 
On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  general  phrase 
commonly  prefixed  to  councils,  ‘‘  Sancto  Spiritu 
suggerente,”  and  the  like,  we  find  Socrates  (i  9) 
declaring  that  the  Nicene  fathers  ovdapoSs  cutto- 
XV&CU  Trjs  a\r)6(ias  iSvvavro,  because  they  were 
enlightened  vir b too  0eov  koX  tt )s  x“PIT0S  to^ 
JAylov  YlvevjxaTos  ; and  St.  Cyril  (Be  Trin.  I.) 
calling  their  decrees  a Divine  oracle  (and  so 
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others,  as  e.g.  Isid.  Pelus.  tv.  99,  6eo9ei/  e/unrusv- 
<r8ei(ra);  and  St.  Ambrose,  declaring  that  “ neither 
death  nor  the  sword  could  separate  him  from 
the  Nicene  Council  ” ( Epist . xxi.)  ; and  Leo  the 
Great  declaring  repeatedly,  that  the  faith  of 
Nice  and  Chalcedon  is  a first  principle,  from 
which  neither  himself  nor  any  one  else  may 
swerve  {Epist.  cv.  cxiv.  &c.  A.n.  452,  453). 
While  Justinian,  who  ordered  all  bishops  to 
subscribe  to  the  faith  of  the  first  four  councils, 
lays  down  in  his  Novels  (cxxxi.),  that  tG>v 
TTpoeipr)g.ivct)v  ayicav  (rvroboov  (viz.  the  four)  ra 
Soy/nara  KaOarrep ' r as  0etas  Tpacpas  5 exJ/tie0a, 
teal  rovs  Karovas  &s  v6/jlovs  (poXaTTO/aev.  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon  again  speaks  of  the  Nicene 
decrees  as  unalterable.  And  Leo  the  Great 
speaks  of  the  faith  of  Chalcedon  itself  as  an 
“ irretractabilis  consensus.”  And  St.  Ambrose, 
of  the  decrees  of  general  councils  as  “hereditary 
seals  which  no  rashness  may  break  ” ( [De  Fide 

III.  15).  In  short,  while  no  one  asserts  that 
such  councils  were  formally  incapable  of  erring, 
the  entire  current  of  church  teaching  assumed 
that  they  had  not  erred,;  and  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  presumption  and  of  folly  in  any  part 
of  the  church  or  any  individual  Christian  to 
contravene  them  ; while  both  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
and  possibly  Augustin,  would  allow  to  a succeed- 
ing council  power  only  to  build  doctrinally  upon 
the  foundation  already  laid  by  its  accepted  pre- 
decessors. The  Provincial  Councils  “ began,”  by 
ventilating  the  question ; the  General  Council 
“ terminated  ” the  discussion,  by  sealing  as  it  were 
and  formally  expressing  the  decision  which  had 
ripened  to  its  proper  and  natural  close  ; and  this, 
on  the  assumption  that  such  decision  was  ac- 
cepted “ universali  Ecclesiae  consensione  ” (“  In 
Catholico  regionali  concilio  coepta,  plenario  ter- 
minata,”  and  so  “ universali  Ecclesiae  consen- 
sione roborata,”  St.  Aug.  De  Bapt.  c.  Donat,  vii. 
53).  And  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  in  requiring  to 
anything  “vere  proprieque  Catholicum,”  that 
“ ubique,  semper,  ab  omnibus,  creditum  est  ” 

t ( Commonit . c.  2),  obviously  rests  the  certainty  of 
conciliar  decisions  upon  the  acceptance,  implicitly 
or  explicitly,  of  the  whole  church  of  all  times 

. (see  Hammond  on  Heresy,  sect.  vi.  § 9,  sq.) ; but 
refuses  to  allow  that  any  question  so  decided 
can  be  re-opened. 

The  relative  authority  of  the  pope  and  of  a 
general  council,  did  not  emerge  into  a formal 
question  until  long  after  our  period ; although 
St.  Augustin’s  language  about  Pope  Melchiades, 
and  about  the  dicta  of  St.  Cyprian,  sufficiently 
shows  what  at  any  rate  his  decision  would  have 
been,  had  it  been  possible  that  the  question  could 
have  been  raised  at  that  time. 

Whether  Provincial  Councils  could  entertain 
questions  of  doctrine,  is  also  a question  not  for- 
mally put  until  very  late  times  indeed.  That  they 
did  so  in  point  of  fact  in  earlier  times,  may  be  seen 
in  a list  of  instances  in  Palmer,  On  the  Church , 

IV.  xiii.  1 § 2.  And  upon  St.  Arfgustin’s  view 
above  quoted,  it  was  their  proper  office  to  venti- 
late such  questions,  and  as  it  were  ripen  them 
for  the  final  determination  of  the  Oecumenical 
Council.  Their  authority,  of  course,  like  that 
of  diocesan  synods,  was  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  character,  and  to  their  subsequent 
acceptance  by  the  Church  at  large. 

The  Church,  speaking  generally,  has  accepted 
absolutely  the  first  six  Oecumenical  Councils, — of 


Nice,  A.D.  321 ; Constantinople.  A.D.  381 ; Ephesus, 
A.D.  431  ; Chalcedon,  A.D.  451 ; Constantinople, 
A.D.  553  ; Constantinople  again,  A.D.  680.  Where 
the  first  four  are  spoken  of  especially,  it  is,  com- 
monly, either  in  order  to  parallel  them  with  the 
four  Gospels  (as  e.g.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
adds  that  he  equally  venerates  the  5th,  the  last 
then  held),  or  because  the  Fathers  or  others  who 
speak  of  them  lived  before  the  5th  was  held 
(e.g.  Theodosius  Coenobiarcha,  in  Baron,  in  an. 
511,  no.  33,  from  St.  Cyril  and  Suidas, — “Si 
quis  quatuor  sanctas'synodos  non  tanti  esse  exis- 
timat  quanta  quatuor  evangelia.,  sit  anathema  ”), 
or,  lastly,  because  the  5th  and  6th  are  taken  to  be 
as  it  wex*e  supplementary  to  the  3rd  and  4th. 
So  Cone.  Lateran.  A.D.  649,  cans.  18,  19,  accepts 
the  five  councils  already  then  held,  as  being  all 
there  were.  The  Greek  and  Roman  Churches 
accept  a 7th,  viz.  the  Council  of  Nice  in  favour 
of  images,  A.D.  787  (rejected  by  the  Western 
Council  at  Frankfort,  a.d.  794,  and  by  the 
English  Church  of  the  same  date ; — see  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  III.  468,  481)  ; the  Greek  Church, 
however,  fluctuating  considerably  in  the  point, 
accepting  it  A.D.  842,  when  the  RvpiaKT] 
rrjs  ’Op6oSo£las  was  appointed  to  celebrate 
the  seven  Oecumenical  Councils,  yet  still  hesi- 
tating in  A.D.  863,  but  finally  recognizing  it  in 
A.D.  879  (see  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  P.  IV.  c. 
x.  § 4).  Pope  Adrian  accepted  it.  The  previous 
Iconoclast  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  754, 
is  called  the  8th  Oecumenical  by  Cave,  who 
counts  the  Trullan  or  Quinisext  Council  of  a.d. 
692  as  the  7th.  An  8th  Oecumenical,  viz.  of 
A.D.  869,  at  Constantinople,  whiefi  deposed  Pho- 
tius,  is  accepted  as  the  next  by  Roman  Theolo- 
gians. That  of  A.D.  879,  which  restored  him, 
is  called  the  8th  by  most  of  those  of  the  East 
(Cave).  The  subsequent  Western  (so  called) 
Oecumenical  Councils  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  even  in  the  9th  century,  popes 
still  spoke  of  the  six  General  Councils,  as  e.g. 
Nicholas  I.,  a.d.  859,  and  a.d.  863  or  866  ; 
Adrian  I.,  A.D.  871  (see  Palmer  as  above).  The 
English  Church  accepted  the  first  five,  and  also  the 
canons  of  the  Lateran  Council  of  A.D.  649,  re- 
specting the  Monothelites,  which  likewise  accepted 
the  five ; and  declared  her  own  orthodoxy  about 
Monothelitism  with  a view  to  the  6th  General 
Council  of  a.d.  680,  then  impending,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Hatfield,  A.d.  680  (Haddan  and  Stubbs  III. 
141,  sq.).  And  Wilfrid  had  similarly  professed 
orthodoxy  in  reference  to  Monoth elite  views  at 
Rome  itself  in  the  same  year,  on  behalf  of  Eng- 
lish, Scots,  and  Piets  (ih.  140).  The  legatine 
Councils  of  Calchyth  and  in  Northumbria,  a.d. 
787,  accepted  the  six  General  Councils  (can.  i. 
ib.  448).  The  canons  of  Aelfric,  a.d.  957,  ac- 
cept the  first  four,  as  “ the  four  books  of  Christ,” 
and  as  having  extinguished  heresy,  but  add  that 
“many  synods  had  been  held  since,  but  these 
were  the  chief”  (can.  33,  Wilk.  I.  254).  The 
seventh  General  Council  so  called,  of  A.D.  787, 
was,  as  above  said,  not  accepted  by  the  English 
Church. 

As  a judicial  body,  t*he  Provincial  Council  was 
at  first  the  ultimate  tribunal.  An  appeal  from 
it  to  a larger  council  gradually  became  recog- 
nized ; as  at  Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341.  The  appeal 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  or  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Rome,  was  of  later  date  still 
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[Appeal].  Cone.  Arvern.  I.  a.d.  535,  can.  1, 
eaacts,  that  in  such  councils  no  bishop  shall  pre- 
sume to  introduce  any  business,  until  all  causes 
are  determined  which  pertain  “ad  emendationem 
vitae,  ad  severitatem  regulae,  ad  animae  remedia.” 
For  the  office  of  diocesan  and  provincial  synods 
in  the  election  of  bishops,  see  Bishops. 

I).  Of  irregular  councils,  a few  words  must 
be  said.  And  first  of — 

I.  The  (Tvi/oSoi  ivbrj/jiovaai,  as  e.g.  that  of 
Constantinople  A.D.  536  under  Mennas,  which  is 
expressly  so  called,  and  at  which  also  a letter  was 
read  from  a similar  meeting — waph  tuu  eVSrj- 
fiovvrcav  ’ETno’itdirai' — sc.  from  the  bishops  of 
the  Patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  who 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  at  Constantinople. 
Justinian,  although  passing  a law  against 
bishops  coming  to  Constantinople  without  the 
emperor’s  command  or  leave  (He  Episc.  el  Cleric, 
lib.  i.  leg.  42),  yet  frequently  consulted  and  em- 
ployed such  synods.  Bishops  only,  however, 
constituted  them,  and  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs  summoned  them.  II.  The  Frank 
Concilia  Palatina,  on  the  contrary,  consisted  of 
both  bishops  and  nobles,  under  the  presidency 
of  king  or  emperor ; as  did  also  the  Witenage- 
mots  on  the  English  side  of  the  channel.  Yet 
the  “ synod  ” of  bishops  is  distinguished,  as  a se- 
parate assembly  for  purely  ecclesiastical  matters, 
from  the  “ placitum  ” or  “ conventus,”  as  e.g. 
at  Cone.  Liptin.  a.d.  743,  the  latter  of  the  two 
consisting  of  bishops,  nobles,  presbyters,  and  ab- 
bats.  So  also  in  Spain : where  e.g.  Cone.  Tolet.  iv. 
a.d.  633  can.  75,  which  was  a national  Spanish 
Council,  especially  characterizes  its  decree,  even 
abont  the  succession  to  the  throne,  as  “ ponti- 
ficale  decretum.”  In  England,  while  bishops 
and  nobles  constituted  the  Witenagemot,  Pro- 
vincial Councils,  as  at  Hertford  and  Hatfield, 
consisted  of  the  clergy  only.  The  king  came  in 
time  to  be  usually  present ; and  larger  excep- 
tions occur  in  later  times, .as  e.g.  at  the  Council 
of  Calchyth,  A.D.  787,  at  which  lay  nobles  were 
present  as  well  as  the  king.  In  Carlovingian 
France,  the  rule  is  laid  down  in  terms  in  Abbot 
Adelhard’s  Ordo  Palatii  (ap.  Hincmar.  Opp.  ii. 
214)  : — “ Utraque  autem  seniorum  susceptacula 
[reception  rooms  for  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Palatine  Councils]  sic  in  duobus  divisa  erant,  ut 
primo  omnes  Episcopi,  Abbates,  vel  hujusmodi 
honorificentiores  clerici,  absque  ulla  laicorum 
commixtione  congregarentur : similiter  comites 
vel  hujusmodi  principes  sibimet  honorificabiliter  a 
cetera  multitudine  primo  mane  segregarentur, 
quousque  tempus  sive  praesente  sive  absente 
Rege  oecurrerent : et  tunc  praedicti  seniores 
more  solito,  Clerici  ad  suam,  Laici  Arero  ad  suam 
constitutam  curiam,  subselliis  similiter  honorifi- 
cabiliter praeparatis,  convocarentur : qui  cum 
separati  a ceteris  essent,  in  eorum  manebat  potes- 
tate,  quando  simul  vel  quando  separati  residerent, 
prout  eos  tractandae  causae  qualitas  docebat, 
sive  de  spiritalibus  sive  de  saecularibus  seu 
etiam  commixtis : similiter  si  propter  quamlibet 
vescendi  vel  investigandi  causam  quemeunque 
convocare  voluissent,  et  re  comperta  discederet, 
in  eorum  voluntate  manebat.  Haec  interim  de 
his  que  eis  a Rege  ad  tractandum.proponebantur.” 
III.  There  occur,  besides  these,  a few  exceptional 
cases,  as  e.g.  the  Conference  at  Whitby,  a.d.  664, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  a council  in  the  proper 
sense.  But  these  need  not  be  here  dwelt  upon. 


[Thomassin ; Van  Espen ; Richerins,  Ff  iel. 
Cone.  General.  ; the  older  collections,  as  Crabbc’s  ; 
Labbe'  and  Cossart,  Harduin,  Mansi ; and  in 
each  country,  special  writers  upon  their  own  na- 
tional councils,  as  for  England,  Spelman,  Wilkins, 
Landon,  Haddan  and  Stubbs ; for  Spain,  Loaisa, 
Catalani;  for  France,  Sirmond  ; for  Germany, 
Ilarzheim ; Salmon,  Etudes  sur  les  Concies ; 
Hefele,  Concilien-Geschichte ; Pusey,  On  the 
Councils ; Cave,  Hist.  Litt. ; Bingham ; Mar- 
tigny.]  • A.  W.  H. 

COURIER.  [Cursor.] 

COUSINS,  MARRIAGE  OF.  [Cousins- 
German  : Marriage.] 

COUSINS-GERMAN.  No  prohibition 
against  the  intermarriage  of  cousins-german  is 
contained  or  implied  in  Leviticus  xviii.  or  Deu- 
teronomy xxvii.,  nor  can  any  such  be  inferred 
from  any  other  passage  of  the  Old  Testament ; a 
dix’ect  sanction  is,  on  the  contrary,  given  to  the 
practice  in  the  instance  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad,  who  “ were  married  to  their  father’s 
brother’s  sons”  (Numb,  xxxvi.  11).  Nor  does 
any  such  prohibition  occur  in  the  monuments  of 
early  Christianity.  If  we  take  the  so-called 
Apostolical  canons  to  represent  the  customs  of 
the  Church  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council,  325, 
neither  in  the  text,  nor  in  the  ancient  version  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  as  given  in  Cotelerius' 
“ Patres  Apostolici,”  is  such  a connection  men- 
tioned in  the  canon  (c.  15,  otherwise  10),  which 
forbids  clerical  orders  to  one  who  has  married 
two  sisters,  or  a niece  (&8eA</>j8V,  rendered  in 
the  Latin  filiam  fratris ).  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  version  by  Haloander,  which 
is  usually  included  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  the  same 
canon  (numbered  18)  contains  instead  the  larger 
term  consobrinam,  usually  rendered  “ cousin  ” — a 
palpable  tampering  with  the  text  to  meet  later 
ecclesiastical  usage.  At  any  rate  Martene 
(He  ant.  Eccles.  Pit.  bk.  i.  c.  ix.)  admits  that, 
till  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  marriages  be- 
tween cousins-german  were  allowed  by  the 
Church.  It  is  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  the 
disfavour  with  which  the  Church,  especially  the 
Western  one,  came  to  look  upon  cousins’  marri- 
ages was  rather  borrowed  from  Roman  feeling 
than  from  Jewish.  It  is  certain  that  marriage 
between  cousins-german  was  not  practised  in 
early  times  by  the  Romans,  although,  indeed,  it 
had  become  prevalent  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
empire,  since  we  find  Vitelliu#  adducing  the 
fact  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  in  this 
respect  in  order  to  justify  the  proposed  mar- 
riage between  the  emperor  Claudius  and  his 
niece,  the  younger  Agrippina  (Tac.  Ann.  bk.  xii. 
c.  6).  The  jurists  of  the  Digest  do  not,  however, 
look  upon  first  cousins’  marriages  with  disfavour, 
as  appears  by  Paulus  quoting,  with  approval,  an 
opinion  of  Pornponius,  that  if  a man  have  a 
grandson  by  one  son  and  a granddaughter  by 
another,  they  may  intermarry  by  his  sole  autho- 
rity (Dig.  xxiii.  § ii.  1.  3).  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  4th  century,  indeed,  Theodosius,  by  a law  of 
which  the  text  is  lost,  forbad  these  unions,  except 
under  special  permission ; and  a letter  of  Am- 
brose (who  indeed  is  suspected  to  have  advised 
the  prohibition)  to  Paternus,  refers  both  to  the 
law  and  to  its  relaxations  in  special  cases  (Ep.  66), 
Augustine  also,  in  his  City  of  God  (bk.  15,  c.  16) 
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pays  that  such  marriages,  though  not  prohibited 
by  the  Divine  law,  were  rare  by  custom,  even 
when  not  yet  prohibited  by  the  human  law; 
“ but  who  can  doubt  that  in  our  time  the  mar- 
riages  even  of  cousins  were  more  fitly  (honestius) 
prohibited  ? ” And  the  law  is  likewise  alluded 
to  by  Libanius,  in  his  oration  on  Purveyances 
(irepl  tuv  ayyapuwv').  A constitution  of  Arca- 
dius and  Honorius,  A.D.  396  (Cod.  Theod.  bk.  iii. 
t.  xii.  1.  3),  confirms  the  law,  assimilating  the 
marriage  with  a cousin  to  that  with  a niece,  and 
declaring  that,  though  the  man  may  retain  his 
fortune  during  his  life,  he  is  not  to  be  considered 
to  have  either  wife  or  children,  and  can  neither 
give  nor  leave  anything  to  them  even  through  a 
third  person.  If  there  be  a dos,  it  must  go  to 
the  imperial  exchequer ; it  cannot  be  bequeathed 
to  strangers,  but  must  go  to  the  next  of  kin, 
except  such  as  may  have  taken  part  in  or 
advised  the  marriage.  Another  law,  of  the  same 
emperor,  indeed  (ib.  t.  x.),  maintains  the  right 
of  praying  for  a dispensation  (this  is  a text 
Bingham  has  strangely  misunderstood),  and  a 
third  one  (a.d.  405),  which  took  its  place  per- 
manently in  Justinian’s  Code,  swept  the  prohi- 
bition away.  Professing  to  “ revoke  the  autho- 
rity of  the  old  law,”  it  declares  the  marriage  of 
cousins-german,  whether  born  of  two  brothers 
or  two  sisters,  or  of  a brother  and  sister,  to  be 
lawful,  and  their  issue  to  be  capable  of  inherit- 
ing (Code,  bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  19). 

Narrower  views,  however,  prevailed  in  the 
West,  and  in  Italy  particularly,  to  that  extent 
that  we  might  almost  suppose  the  Theodosian 
legislation  to  have  remained  unrevoked.  In  the 
Formularium  of  Cassiodore,  under  the  Ostro- 
gothic  King  Theodoric  (end  of  5th  century),  we 
find  a text  implying  its  subsistence,  since  it  is 
that  of  a state  privilege  legalizing  such  unions — 
the  46th  Formula  of  the  2nd  part  being  one  “by 
which  a cousin  may  become  a lawful  wife.”  And 
the  “ Lex  Romana,”  supposed  to  represent  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  population  under  the  Lom- 
bard rule,  expressly  reckons  marriage  with  a 
cousin  as  incestuous  (bk.  iii.  t.  12).  Finally,  a 
capitulary  of  Arubis,  Prince  of  Benevento,  who 
usurped  the  fief  after  the  death  of  Desiderius,  the 
last  Lombard  king  (a.d.  374),  seems  to  prohibit 
— as  in  the  earliest  constitution  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  on  the  subject — all  donations  by  a 
father  to  his  children  by  such  a marriage  (c.  8). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Lombard  laws  themselves 
exhibit  no  restraint  on  cousins’  marriages ; and 
it  appears  clear  that,  whether  the  Theodosian 
legislation  in  the  matter  were  inspired  or  not  by 
the  clergy,  it  was  by  the  clergy  that  its  spirit 
was  preserved. 

We  need  not  indeed  rely  as  an  authority  on  an 
alleged  decree  on  consanguinity  by  Pope  Fabian 
(238-52),  to  be  found  in  Gratian,  allowing  mar- 
riages within  the  5th  degree,  and  leaving  those 
in  the  4th  undisturbed;  nor  on  one  of  Pope 
Julius  I.  (A.D.  336-52),  in  the  same  collection, 
forbidding  marriages  within  the  7 th  degree  of 
consanguinity;  nor  on  an  alleged  canon  to  the 
same  effect  of  the  1st  Council  of  Lyons,  a.d.  517, 
to  be  found  in  Bouchard  (c.  10).  But  the  Coun- 
cil of  Agde,  in  506,  declared  incestuous  the  mar- 
riage with  an  uncle’s  daughter  or  any  other 
kinswoman,  the  parties  to  remain  among  the 
catechumens  till  they  had  made  amends,  al- 
though existing  marriages  were  not  to  be  dis- 


solved (c.  61) ; an  injunction  repeated  by  the 
Council  of  Epaone,  517  (c.  30),  and  substantially 
by  the  3rd  Council  of  Orleans,  § 38,  and  by  the 
Council  of  Auxerre,  578,  which  forbad  even  the 
marriage  of  second  cousins  (c.  31) ; see  also  the 
3rd  Council  of  Paris,  about  557,  c.  4,  and  the 
2nd  Council  of  Toux-s,  567,  c.  51.  We  need, 
again,  lay  no  stress  on  an  alleged  canon  without 
a distinctive  number,  quoted  by  Ivo  as  from  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  511,  imposing 
for  penance,  in  respect  of  such  marriages,  a 
twelvemonth’s  exclusion  from  church  (during 
which  the  parties  are  to  feed  only  on  bread, 
water,  and  salt,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays), 
abstinence  during  life,  and  a prohibition  to  marry 
— a regulation  savouring  altogether  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  period. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-603),  whilst 
recognizing  that  the  law  of  the  Church  was 
upon  this  point  in  opposition  with  the  civil  law, 
sought  to  base  the  prohibition,  in  part  at  least, 
on  a physiological  reason.  In  an  “ exposition  of 
diverse  things,”  in  answer  to  Augustine  of  Can- 
terbury, which  forms  the  31st  in  the  12th  book 
of  his  collected  letters — a most  valuable  repertory 
of  facts  as  well  for  the  social  as  for  the  Church 
history  of  the  period — he  says  (c.  5)  that  “ some 
earthly  law  in  the  Roman  empire”  (he  is  Evi- 
dently alluding  to  the  Constitution  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  before  referred  to)  allows  marriage 
between  the  son  and  daughter  of  a brother  and 
sister  or  of  two  sisters  [or  brothers] ; but  “ we 
have  learnt  by  experience  that  from  such  a 
marriage  no  issue  can  proceed ; ” besides  that, 
the  “holy  law”  forbids  the  uncovering  of  a 
kinswoman’s  nakedness.  (See  also  Bede,  Hist. 
Eccles.  i.  27.)  A wjide  experience  shows  how  rash 
is  the  former  assertion ; whilst  it  is  clear  that  so 
far  from  the  “ holy  law  ” of  the  Old  Testament 
forbidding  generally  intermarriage  amongst  kins- 
men, the  whole  fabric  of  Jewish  society,  in  its 
separation  from  the  heathen,  in  its  distinction 
between  the  tribes  themselves,  is  based  upon  it. 
Cousins’  marriages  were,  however,  forbidden  some 
years  after  Gregory’s  death,  by  the  5th  Council 
of  Paris,  a.d.  615  (c.  14). 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  we  find 
marriage  with  an  uncle’s  daughter  condemned 
by  the  Eastern  Church  itself  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  Trullo,  691,  and  separation 
of  the  parties  ordered  (c.  54).  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  the  canons  of  a council  held  in 
Britain  under  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (end  of  7th  century),  it  is  stated  that, 
“ according  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  lawful  to  marry 
in  the  3rd  degree,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law — 
in  the  5th,  according  to  the  Romans — yet  they 
do  not  dissolve  the  marriage  when  it  has  taken 
place  ” (c.  24,  and  see  also  139),  and  the  Roman 
rule  is  enacted  in  a later  canon  (108),  which 
would  seem  to  cast  a doubt  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  Trullan  canon,  about  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century.  The  Excerpta , attributed  to  Egbert 
of  York,  make  it  the  rule  that  marriages  are 
permitted  in  the  5th  degree,  the  parties  not  to 
be  separated  in  the  4th,  but  to  be  separated 
in  the  3rd  (bk.  ii.  c.  28).  Substantially,  first 
cousins’  marriages  seem  for  some  considerable 
time,  when  once  solemnized,  to  have  been 
tolerated.  Thus  Gregory  II.  (714-30),  in  a long 
letter  (Ep.  13)  to  Boniface,  replying  to  various 
questions,  whilst  stating  that  he  ailows  marriages 
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after  the  4th  degree  (c.  i.),  does  not  expressly 
condemn  those  in  the  4th.  This,  however,  is 
now  repeatedly  done  by  councils  and  by  popes ; 
in  the  1st  Council  of  Rome  against  unlawful 
marriages,  721  (c.  4)  ; by  Gregory  III.  731-41, 
in  his  excerpts  from  the  fathers  and  the  canons 
(c.  11);  in  the  Synod  of  Metz,  753  (c.  1),  which, 
for  the  first  time  enacts  corporal  punishment — 
the  guilty  party,  if  without  money,  being  a 
slave  or  freedman,  to  be  well  beaten,  and  if  an 
ecclesiastical  person  of  mean  condition,  to  be 
beaten  or  sent  to  jail : in  the  6th  Council  of 
Arles,  813  (c.  11);  and  that  of  Mayence  in  the 
same  year  (c.  54). 

We  have  now  to  see  the  influence  of  the  cleri- 
cal view  on  civil  legislation  in  respect  of  first 
cousins’  marriages  after  the  barbaric  invasions. 
With  the  exception  of  Italy,  the  peculiarities  of 
whose  legislation  on  this  head  have  been  pre- 
viously notieed,  the  only  barbaric  code  in  which 
we  find  a prohibition  before  the  Carlovingian  era 
is  the  Wisigothic  one,  strongly  clerical  in  spirit, 
as  must  always  be  recollected.  Here  a law  of 
Recarede  forbids  generally  all  marriages  with  the 
kindred  of  a father  or  mother,  grandfather  or 
grandmother,  to  the  sixth  generation,  unless  con- 
tracted by  permission  of  the  prince  before  the 
passing  of  the  law,  the  parties  to  be  separated 
and  sent  to  monasteries  (bk.  iii.  t.  v.  c.  1).  In 
the  case  of  Jews  indeed  there  was  superadded  to 
separation  the  treble  punishment  of  decalvation 
(scalping),  100  lashes,  and  banishment  (bk.  xii. 
7,  iii.  c.  8).  With  these  exceptions,  all  other 
enactments  adverse  to  such  marriages  belong  to 
the  Carlovingian  rule  or  period.  A capitulary  of 
king  Pepin  at  Vermerie,  A.D.  753,  only  absolutely 
requires  the  dissolution  of  marriage  in  the  3rd  de- 
gree, allowing  those  in  the  4th,  once  contracted, 
to  stand  good  under  penance,  but  forbidding  them 
for  the  future  (c.  1).  The  capitulary  of  Com- 
pibgne  a.d.  757  (see  Pertz’s  text)  is  to  the  same 
effect  (cc.  1,  2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of 
the  Allamans  (t.  39)  renewed  under  Duke  Laut- 
frid,  supposed  the  2nd  (died  751),  and  the  some- 
what later  law  of  the  Bavarians  (t.  6) — both 
indeed  thought  to  have  been  touched  up  under 
Chai’lemagne — reckon  all  marriages  between  the 
sons  of  brothers  and  sisters  unlawful,  and  re- 
quire them  to  be  dissolved ; all  property  of  the 
guilty  parties  to  go  to  the  public  treasury,  and 
if  they  be  “ mean  persons  ” (minores  personae) 
themselves  to  become  slaves  to  it.  The  Carlo- 
vingian capitularies  proper,  almost  all  of  them 
confirmed  by  Church  synods,  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  ecclesiastical  enactments.  The 
text  of  some  of  the  earlier  ones  must  have  been 
tampered  with,  since  even  King  Pepin’s  Compi- 
egne  capitulary  above  referred  to  is  brought  into 
accordance  with  the  far  stricter  rules  of  the 
Synod  of  Metz.  As  the  law  stands  in  the  general 
collection  of  the  capitularies,  if  a man  marries 
his  cousin,  he  is  not  only  to  lose  all  settled 
moneys,  but  if  he  will  not  amend  his  ways  none 
is  to  receive  him  or  give  him  food;  he  is  to 
compound  in  60  solidi , or  be  sent  to  gaol  till  he 
pays.  If  he  be  slave  or  freedman,  he  is  to  be 
well  beaten,  and  his  master  to  compound  in  60 
solidi.  If  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person,  he  is  to 
lose  any  dignity  he  has,  or  if  not  honourable, 
to  be  beaten  or  sent  to  gaol  (a.d.  756-7,  bk.  vii. 
oc.  9,  10).  A capitulary  of  the  6th  book  (130) 
forbids  marriage  to  the  7th  degree.  So  does  one 


of  the  Additio  tertia , c.  123,  under  pain  of  the 
ban  (at  60  solidi ) and  penance  for  a freeman  ; but 
for  a slave,  of  public  flagellation  and  decalvation, 
and  penance.  If  the  offenders  be  disobedient, 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  jail  “ in  much  wretched- 
ness ” (sub  magna  aerumna),  nor  touch  any  of 
their  fortune  till  they  do  penance;  and  whilst 
living  in  crime  (c.  124)  are  to  be  treated  as  gen- 
tiles, catechumens  or  energumens.  Jews  mar- 
rying within  the  prohibited  degrees  are  to  re- 
ceive 100  lashes  after  having  been  publicly  de- 
calvated,  to  be  exiled  and  do  penance,  with  for- 
feiture of  their  property  either  to  their  children 
by  any  former  marriage,  not  being  Jews,  or  in 
default  of  such  to  the  prince  ( Additio  quarta , 
c.  2),  a provision  borrowed  mainly  from  one  of 
the  Wisigothic  codes  above  referred  to.  See  also 
cc.  74,  75  of  the  Fourth  Addition,  anathematizing 
the  man  who  marries  a cousin,  and  repeating  the 
prohibition  against  marriages  within  the  7th 
generation.  The  various  enactments  requiring 
inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  consanguinity  before  mar- 
riage, bear  also  on  this  subject ; as  for  instance 
the  Council  of  Frejus  in  791,  c.  6 ; Charlemagne’s 
first  capitulary  of  802,  c.  35 ; an  inquiry  which 
by  his  Edict  of  814  is  even  required  to  be  made 
after  marriage,  the  4th  degree  being  expressly 
specified  as  one  of  prohibited  consanguinity. 

On  the  whole,  the  course  of  Church  practice 
on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  this : the 
traditional  Roman  prejudice  against  cousins’  mar- 
riages, although  quite  uncountenanced  by  the 
Jewish  law  or  practice,  commended  itself  in- 
stinctively to  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  West- 
ern fathers,  and  through  them  took  root  among 
the  Western  clergy  generally,  embodying  itself 
indeed  temporarily,  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  in  a general  civil  law  for  the  Roman 
empire.  But  whilst  this  law  was  abrogated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  and  in  the 
East  such  unions  remained  perfectly  lawful  both 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  State  throughout , 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  which  occupies : 
us,  never  being  condemned  by  any  Oecumenic 
Council  till  that  of  Constantinople  towards  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  in  the  West  the  clergy  ad- 
hered to  the  harsher  view  ; Popes  and  local  synods 
sought  to  enforce  it ; wherever  clerical  influence 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  barbaric  legis- 
lators it  became  apparent ; till  at  last  under  the 
Carlovingian  princes  it  established  itself  as  a 
law  alike  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church.  But 
the  history  of  this  restraint  upon  marriage  is 
that  of  all  others  not  derived  from  Scripture 
itself.  Originating  probably  all  of  them  in  a 
sincere  though  mistaken  asceticism,  they  were 
soon  discovered  to  supply  an  almost  inexhaustible 
mine  for  the  supply  of  the  Church’s  coffers, 
through  the  grant  of  dispensations,  prosecutions 
in  the  Church  Courts,  compromises.  The  baleful 
alliance  between  Carlovingian  usurpation  and 
Romish  priestcraft,  in  exchange  for  the  subser- 
viency of  the  clergy  to  the  ambition  and  the 
vices  of  the  earlier  despots,  delivered  over  the 
social  morality  of  the  people  to  them,  it  may  be 
said,  as  a prey,  and  the  savageness  of  Carlo- 
vingian civil  legislation  was  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  new-fangled  Church  discipline  of  the 
West.  [J.  M.  L.] 

COVETOUSNESS.  The  works  of  the 
earliest  Christian  authorities  are  full  of  warnings 
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against  the  different  forms  of  covetousness,  e.g. 
Clem,  ad  Corinth,  bk.  ii.  cc.  5,  6 ; Hermas,  bk.  i. 
vis.  1,  and  bk.  ii.  mand.  12  ; Const.  Apost.,  bk.  i. 
c.  1 ; ii.  c.  46 ; iv.  c.  4 ; vii.  cc.  3,  4.  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  follow  St.  Paul  in  treat- 
ing covetousness  as  a disqualification  for  a bishop  ; 
bk.  ii.  c.  6 ; and  in  a later  constitution  also  for  a 
priest  or  deacon  ; bk.  vii.  c.  31.  The  covetous- 
ness of  some  of  the  Church-widows  is  especially 
denounced ; “ who  deem  gain  their  only  work, 
and  by  asking  without  shame  and  taking  without 
stint  have  already  rendered  most  persons  more 
remiss  in  giving,”  — who  “running  about  to 
knock  at  the  doors  of  their  neighbours,  heap  up 
to  themselves  an  abundance  of  goods,  and  lend  at 
bitter  usury,  and  have  mammon  for  their  sole 
oare ; whose  God  is  their  purse,”  &c.  (bk.  iii. 
c.  7).  The  oblations  of  the  covetous  were  not  to 
be  received  (bk.  iv.  c.  6).  With  this  may  be 
connected  the  canonical  epistle  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  archbishop  of  Neocaesarea  (about 
A.D.  262)  which  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to 
set  forth  in  a single  letter  all  the  sacred  writings 
which  proclaim  not  robbery  alone  to  be  a fearful 
crime,  but  all  covetousness,  all  grasping  at  others’ 
goods  for  filthy  lucre  ; the  particular  object  of 
his  denunciation  being  apparently  those  persons 
who  had  thought  a late  barbaric  invasion  to  be 
their  opportunity  for  gain  (can.  7 and  foil.). 
Others  of  the  Fathers  in  like  manner  vigorously 
denounced  the  existence  of  the  vice  among  the 
clergy.  The  covetousness  of  Pope  Zephyrinus 
(beginning  of  3rd  century)  is  denounced  by 
Hippolytus  in  his  Philosophumena  (bk.  ix.  c.  7, 
§.  11).  About  the  middle  of  the  century, 
Cyprian,  in  his  book  Be  lapsis,  speaks  of  those 
Christians  who  “ with  an  insatiable  ardour 
of  covetousness  pursued  the  increase  of  their 
wealth.”  Ambrose,  in  his  7th  sermon,  describes 
a cleric  who,  “ not  satisfied  with  the  maintenance 
he  derives,  by  the  Lord’s  command,  from  the  altar, 

. . sells  his  intercessions,  grasps  willingly  the 
gifts  of  widows,”  and  yet  flatters  himself  by  say- 
ing, ‘ no  one  charges  me  with  robbery,  no  one 
accuses  me  of  violence  ’—as  if  sometimes  flattery 
did  not  draw  a larger  booty  from  widows  than 
torture.”  Jerome  with  bitter  sarcasm  speaks 
of  some,  “ who  are  richer  as  monks  than  they 
were  as  seculars,”  and  of  “ clerics  who  possess 
wealth  under  Christ  the  poor,  which  they  had 
not  under  the  devil,  rich  and  deceitful,  so  that 
the  Church  sighs  over  those  as  wealthy,  whom 
the  world  before  held  for  beggars.”  And  he 
beseeches  his  correspondent  to  flee  from  the  cleric 
who  from  poor  has  become  rich  as  from  some 
pestilence  (Ep.  2,  ad  Nepotianum  ; and  see  also  Ep. 
3,  ad  Heliodorum).  In  his  long  letter  or  treatise 
addressed  to  Eustochius  again  (Ep.  22),  he  draws 
a sharply  satiric  picture  of  an  old  cleric  who 
wants  to  force  his  way  almost  into  the  very  bed- 
chamber of  a sleeper,  and  praise  some  piece  of 
furniture  or  other  article  till  he  at  last  rather 
extorted  than  obtained  it ; contrasting  with  the 
pre  valent  covetousness  of  Roman  society  the 
story  of  the  monk  at  Nitria,  who  at  his  death 
was  found  to  have  saved  100  solidi  which  he  had 
earned  by  weaving  linen.  The  monks  consulted 
what  to  do;  some  were  forgiving  it  to  the  poor, 
some  to  the  Church,  some  for  handing  it  over  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased  ; but  Macarius,  Pambo, 
Lidore  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  community 
decide^  that  it  should  be  bui'ied  with  him. 


Gregory  of  Nyssa,  indeed,  in  his  letter  to 
Letorius,  observes  that  the  fathers  have  affixed 
no  punishment  to  this  sin,  which  he  assimilates 
to  adultery ; though  it  be  very  common  in  the 
Church,  none  inquires  of  those  who  are  brought 
to  be  ordained  if  they  be  polluted  with  it.  Theft, 
violation  of  graves,  and  sacrilege  are,  he  says,  the 
only  vices  taken  account  of,  although  usury  be 
also  prohibited  by  divine  scripture,  and  the  ac- 
quiring by  force  the  goods  of  others,  even  under 
colour  of  business.  Against  this  statement  should 
indeed  be  set  if  not  a decree  (1)  from  Gratian 
ascribed  to  Pope  Julius  I.  A.D.  336-52,  which 
denounces  as  filthy  lucre  the  buying  in  time  of 
harvest  or  of  vintage,  not  of  necessity  but  of 
greed,  victuals  or  wine,  in  order  by  buying  to 
sell  at  a higher  price,  at  least  the  17th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  (A.D.  325),  directed  against 
the  love  of  filthy  lucre  and  usury,  and  enacting 
deposition  as  the  punishment  for  the  cleric.  But 
here,  as  in  a parallel  canon  (6)  of  the  Synod  of 
Seleucia,  A.D.  410,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  inferred 
that  the  vice  was  chiefly  if  not  solely  aimed  at 
under  the  concrete  form  of  usury  (as  to  which 
see  Usury)  ; as  also  when  St.  Basil,  in  his  ca- 
nonical epistle  to  Bishop  Amphilochius  of  Iconium, 
writes  that  the  usurer  who  spends  his  unjust 
gains  on  the  poor  and  frees  himself  from  avarice 
may  be  admitted  to  orders  (c%14).  That  covet- 
ousness was  as  rife  in  the  monastery  as  in  the 
world  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Cassian’s  work,  De  Coenobiorum  institutis  (end 
of  4th  or  beginning  of  5th  century)  contains 
a whole  book  (the  7th)  De  Spiritu  philargyriae. 

The  very  doubtful  “ Sanctions  and  Decrees  of 
the  Nicene  fathers,”  of  Greek  origin  apparently 
(2nd  volume  of  Labbe  and  Mansi’s  Councils , pp. 
1029  and  foil.),  require  priests  not  to  be  given 
to  heaping  up  riches,  lest  they  should  prefer  them 
to  the  ministry,  and  if  they  do  accumulate 
wealth  to  do  so  moderately  (c.  14).  The  3rd 
Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  538,  .forbids  clerics,  from 
the  diaconate  upwai'ds,  to  cai'ry  on  business  as 
public  traders  for  the  greed  of  filthy  lucre,  or  to 
do  so  in  another’s  name.  As  the  times  wear  on 
indeed,  covetousness  seems  often  to  be  confounded 
with  avarice,  and  to  be  legislated  against  under 
that  name.  The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  African 
Church,  ending  with  the  Council  of  Carthage  of 
A.D.  419,  has  thus  a canon  “on  avarice,”  which 
it  says  is  to  be  reprehended  in  a layman,  but  much 
more  in  a pi'iest  (c.  5).  So  with  the  Caxdovingian 
Councils  and  Capitularies.  That  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  789  forbids  avaritia ; no  one  is  to 
enci'oach  on  the  boundaries  of  othex’s  nor  pass  his 
father’s  landmark  (c.  32,  and  see  also  c.  64, 
“de  avaritia  v el  concupiscentia ”).  The  Council 
of  Frankfort,  A.D.  7 94,  has  a canon  (34),  and  the 
contemporary  capituiai'y  of  Frankfort  a section 
(32  or  34),  “de  avaritia  et  cupiditate.”  The 
capituiai'y  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  801,  accox'ding  to 
one  codex,  enjoins  priests  to  abstain  from  filthy 
lucre  and  usury,  and  so  to  teach  the  people 
(c.  25,  and  see  also  the  Admonitio  genex-alis” 
of  the  same  year,  in  Pex-tz).  The  first  capitulary 
of  802  requires  monks  and  nuns  not  to  be  given 
to  covetousness  (cc.  17,  18),  nor  canons  to  filthy 
lucre  (c.  11).  Some  Additions  to  a Nimeguen 
Capituiai'y  in  806  (Pei'tz)  treat  at  some  length  of 
“ cupiditas  ” — which  is  said  to  be  taken  either  in 
good  or  bad  part,  “ in  bad  part  of  him  who  beyond 
measux'e  will  desire  any  kind  of  thing,”  (c.  3) — 
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of  “ avaritia,”  which  is  “to  desire  the  things  of 
others,  and  having  acquired  them  to  impart  them 
to  none  ” (c.  4),  and  of  “ filthy  lucre  ” (c.  5),  of 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  buying  at 
harvest  or  vintage  time,  not  of  necessity,  but  for 
covetousness,  in  order  to  sell  at  a higher  price ; 
“ but  if  a man  buy  for  necessity,  that  he  may 
have  for  himself  and  distribute  to  others,  we  call 
it  trade  ” (c.  7).  The  Ecclesiastical  Capitulary 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  809  again  enjoins  priests  to 
avoid  all  avarice  and  covetousness  (c.  2).  The 
second  Council  of  Rheims,  813,  also  enacted  that 
none  (apparently  of  the  clergy)  were  to  follow 
the  evil  of  covetousness  and  avarice  (c.  28).  The 
second  Council  of  Chalons,  in  the  same  year,  that 
if  clerics  gather  together  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
or  certain  revenues  of  the  soil,  they  should  not 
do  so  to  sell  the  dearer  and  gather  treasures 
together,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  (c.  8). 

One  form  of  covetousness — the  rapacity  of 
judges  and  other  functionaries  in  exacting  fees, — 
would  seem  to  fall  better  under  the  head  of 
Sportulae,  by  which  name  such  fees  were  known 
in  the  Roman  world,  and  are  designated  in  the 
legislation  of  Justinian  (Code,  bk.  iii.  T.  ii.  Novs. 
17,  82,  123).  We  may  however  quote  a chapter 
of  the  Wisigothic  law  (bk.  ii.  c.  25,  amended  by 
Chindasuinth),  which  says : “We  have  known 
many  judges  who  by  occasion  of  covetousness 
overpassing  the  order  of  law,  presume  to  take 
to  themselves  one-third  of  the  causes  ” (i.e. 
amounts  in  dispute) ; and  which  limits  the  judge’s 
fee  to  5 per  cent.,  requiring  him  to  restore  any 
surplus  beyond  this  proportion  which  he  may 
have  taken,  with  an  equal  amount  besides. 

[See  also  Bribery,  Commerce,  Usury.] 

[J.  M.  L.] 

COWL.  [Cuculla.] 

CRATON,  martyr  at  Rome,  Feb.  15  ( Mart . 
Horn.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CREDENCE  (Lat.  credential,  Ital.  credenza, 
Gr.  TraparpaireCoi The  table  or  slab  on  which 
the  vessels  and  elements  for  the  Eucharist  are 
placed  before  consecration.  “ Credentiam  appel- 
lant mensam  ....  supra  quam  ad  sacrificandum 
necessaria  continentur  ” ( 'Ceremoniale  Romanum, 
i.  3,  quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  a table  or  slab  existed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary within  our  period,  as  it  rather  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  elements  were  brought  from  the 
sacristy  and  placed  at  once  on  the  altar,  when 
they  ceased  to  be  taken  from  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful.  See  Prothesis.  [C.J 

CREED,  from  the  Latin  credo.  Hence  the 
title  should  be  confined  to  such  confessions  of 
our  Christian  Faith  as  commence  with  the  words 
I believe,  or  We  believe,  or,  again,  to  any 
interrogatories  as  may  be  addressed  at  baptism 
or  other  occasions,  Dost  thou  believe  ? but,  in 
practice,  it  has  been  used  in  a more  general 
sense,  and  any  document  which  has  contained  a 
summary  of  the  chief  tenets  of  the  Christian 
Faith  as  held  by  any  local  or  national  Church, 
has  been  called  the  Creed  of  that  Church. 
Thus  the  Rules  of  Faith,  of  which  we  find  traces 
in  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  and  which 
were  intended  to  guide  teachers  in  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  conveyed,  have  been  called 
Creeds.  So,  also,  have  been  designated  the  in- 
structions which  were  prepared  for  candidates 
for  baptism. 


Names. — (2.)  For  “ Creeds,”  in  this  wider 
sense,  we  find  the  following  words  used  by  early 
Greek  writers:  6 iriareus  apxalas  Kavuv,  6 navuv 
T7 )s  a\T]del as,  rb  KJipvyya  rb  anoaro\iK6y,  7/ 
evayyeXm}]  Ka\  airoaroRiK^  vapaSotris.  So  Ter- 
tullian  very  frequently  appeals  to  the  regula  Jidci. 
The  creed  of  the  Church,  properly  so  called,  was 
designated  first  as  ■})  tt'hjtis  or  rj  TrapaSodeicra 
r]pdv  ay'ia  Kcil  anoaroKiK^i  tt'kttis  among  the 
Greeks,  and  as  fides,  fdes  apostolica  among  the 
Latins.  We  find  the  word  symbolurn  for  the  first 
time  in  Cyprian,  and  after  the  title  became  pre- 
valent among  Latin  writers  it  found  its  way 
among  the  Greek  authors.  But  even  in  the 
fifth  century  the  Nicene  Creed  was  commonly 
known  as  tj  irlarts.  The  words  rb  avy^oXov  ruv 
airoKcicapdai,  found  in  Origen,  denote,  not  the 
Creed,  but  Baptism  itself,  or  (possibly)  “the 
outward  and  visible  sign  in  Baptism.”  And, 
similarly,  we  must  interpret  a passage  in  Ter- 
tullian:  “Testatio  fidei  et  signaculum  symboli.” 
Iu  a canon  of  the  Laodicene  council,  however, 
the  word  occu  s once.  In  later  years  the  words 
avyfSoKov,  and  symbolum  or  symbolus,  became  the 
favorite  designation  of  the  baptismal  Creed.  Its 
meaning  will  be  discussed  elsewherfe. 

3.  The  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  institution 
of  Baptism  undoubtedly  gave  the  first  form  to 
the  Baptismal  Creeds  which  we  find  prevailing 
in  the  3rd  century.  His  injunction  that  His 
apostles  should  “ make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  seemed 
almost  of  necessity  to  call  forth  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  of  Baptism  some  avowal  of  belief 
in  God  as  thus  revealed.  The  words  which  we 
read  in  our  English  version  of  Acts  viii.  37,  con- 
taining the  appeal  of  Philip  to  the  Eunuch  and  the 
reply  of  the  Eunuch,  are  not  found  in  the  best 
extant  MSS.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; but 
the  incident  thus  recorded  may  be  regarded  as 
not  improbable  ; and  we  find  indications  in  the 
pages  of  Irenaeus  that  it  was  believed  by  him  to 
have  occurred.  St.  Paul  reminds  Timothy  af 
the  good  confession  which  he  had  made  “ before 
many  witnesses.”  This  is  generally  believed  to 
have  taken  place  at  his  baptism.  Passing  by 
for  the  present,  as  scarcely  applicable  to  our 
immediate  purpose,  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr 
where  he  relates  how  “ they  who.  are  persuaded 
and  believe  that  the  things  are  true  which  are 
taught  by  us,  are  taken  to  some  place  where 
there  is  water,  and  are  there  baptized,”  and  the 
expression  of  Irenaeus  regarding  “ the  canon  of 
the  truth  which  every  one  received  at  his  bap- 
tism,” we  come  to  words  of  Tertullian,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  “sanctifying  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.”  [Baptism,  p.  160.] 

4.  Thus  are  we  led  to  infer  that  the  primary 
baptismal  confession  corresponded  to  the  bap- 
tismal fox-mula ; that  as  the  convert  was 
“ baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,”  so  was  he  called  upon 
to  state  that  “ he  believed  in  the  Father  and  in 
the  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit.”  And  that  our 
inference  is  correct  seems  clear  from  fragments 
of  liturgies  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
various  ages  and  different  Churches.  The 
Aethiopic  manuscript  of  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions describes  the  catechumen  as  declaring  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism  : “ I believe  in  the  only 
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true  God,  the  Father,  the  Almighty,  and  in  His 
only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Life-giver.” 
Other  words  follow.  So  the  pseudo-Ambrose, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Sacraments  (book  ii.  c.  7 ; 
Migne,  xvi.  429),  “ Thou  wast  asked,  ‘ Dost  thou 
believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty?’  Thou 
saidst,  ‘ I believe,’  and  thou  wast  immersed. 
Again  thou  wast  asked,  ‘ Dost  thou  believe  also 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  His  cross  ? ’ 
Thou  saidst  again,  ‘ I believe,’  and  wast  immersed. 
For  a third  time  thou  wast  asked,  ‘ And  dost 
thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ? ’ Thou  didst 
reply,  ‘ I believe,’  and  for  a third  time  thou  wast 
immersed.”  So,  again,  in  the  formula  for  bap- 
tism found  in  an  old  Gallican  missal  and  printed 
by  Martene  (i.  p.  51);  in  the  old  Roman  Ritual 
as  given  by  Daniel  (i.  p.  173);  and  in  the  for- 
mula adopted  by  Boniface,  for  use  among  his 
German  converts  (Migne,  vol.  lxxxix.  p.  810). 

5.  But  although  this  Baptismal  Formula 
furnished  the  type  of  the  Baptismal  Confession, 
we  find  that,  even  in  Tertullian’s  time,  the  Con- 
fession embraced  something  not  mentioned  in  the 
words  of  Institution.  “ The  Catechumen,”  says 
the  great  African  writer  (de  Corona  militis , § 3), 
“ was  thrice  immersed,  answering  something 
more  than  the  Lord  commanded  in  His  Gospel.” 
From  his  treatise  ( de  Baptismo,  § 11)  we  may 
infer  what  that  “ something  ” was.  “ Some 
(Tertullian  writes)  would  depreciate  baptism, 
because  our  Lord  did  not  Himself  baptize.  But 

His  disciples  baptized  at  His  command 

And  whereunto  should  He  baptize  ? To  repent- 
ance ? — wherefore,  then,  His  forerunner  ? Bo 
remission  of  sins  ? — which  He  gave  by  a word  ! 
Into  Himself  ? — whom  in  His  humility  He 
was  concealing  ! Into  the  Holy  Spirit  ? — who 
had  not  as  yet  descended  from  the  Father ! 
Into  the  Church  ? — which  was  not  yet  founded.” 
From  this  passage  Bishop  Bull  ( Judicium  Eccl. 

' Catholicae , Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  139)  infers  (and,  we 
think,  is  entitled  to  do  &o)  that  in  Tertullian’s 
neighbourhood  and  epoch,  at  the  time  of  baptism, 
express  mention  was  made,  not  only  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  Son  of 
God,  but  also  of  repentance , of  remission  of  sins, 
and  of  the  Church . Thus  we  are  induced  to  say 
that  at  least  these  two  articles  may  have  been 
mentioned  in  Tertullian’s  Creed,  viz.  “ Repent- 
ance unto  the  remission  of  sins  ” and  “ the 
Church.”  But  in  regard  to  “ the  Church  ” all 
doubt  is  removed  by  referring  to  a later  section 
(§  6)  of  the  same  treatise,  where  our  author 
explains  the  origin  of  its  introduction  thus : 
“ Where  the  Three  are,  there  is  the  Church,  the 
Body  of  the  Three  : there  the  testatio  fdei ; ” 
this  on  the  part  of  the  baptized  : “ there  the 
sponsio  salutis  ; ” this  on  the  part  of  God. 

6.  We  purposely  abstain  from  adducing  pas- 
sages bearing  on  the  Rule  of  Faith  to  which 
Tertullian  continually  appeals,  because  in  our 
judgment  such  Rule  of  Faith  was  so  called  as 
: being  the  guide  of  the  believer  and  of  the  teacher, 
and  was  of  wider  extent  than  the  Baptismal 
Creed.  So  we  will  proceed  to  ask  what  light  do 
the  works  of  Cyprian  which  have  come  down 
to  us  throw  on  the  baptismal  customs  of  his  day  ? 
He  followed  Tertullian  by  a generation,  being 
bishop  of  Carthage  from  248  to  258,  and  his 
correspondence  is  in  our  present  investigation 
very  important,  as  it  contains  several  letters 


on  the  subject  of  re-baptizing  those  who  had 
been  baptized  by  heretical  teachers  ; and  these 
letters  of  course  contain  allusions  (though  they 
may  be  little  more  than  allusions)  to  the  cere- 
mony of  Baptism. 

7.  We  will  translate  the  most  interesting . 
“If  any  object  that  Novatianus  holds. the  same 
law  of  faith  which  the  Catholic  Church  holds, 
that  he  baptizes  with  the  same  symbol  ” (the 
first  time  the  name  occurs  in  Latin),  “ knows 
the  same  God  the  Father,  the  same  Son  Christ, 
and  rnay  therefore  avail  himself  of  the  power  to 
baptize,  because  in  the  baptismal  interrogations 
he  seems  not  to  differ  from  us : let  such  men 
know  that  we  and  the  schismatics  have  not  the 
same  law  of  symbol,  nor  the  same  interrogations; 
for  when  they  say,  ‘ Dost  thou  believe  remission 
of  sins  and  eternal  life  through  the  Church  ? ’ 
in  the  question  itself  they  speak  falsely,  because 
they  have  not  the  Church.”  This  is  found  in 
his  letter  to  Magnus  ( Ep . 69,  § vii.).  A passage 
somewhat  similar  is  found  in  another  letter  (70, 
§ ii.),  and  in  his  epistle  to  Firmilianus  (75,  § x.), 
he  speaks  of  the  “ usitata  et  legitima  verba  in- 
terrogationis  ” at  baptism.  From  all  this  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  this  “ fixed  and  legal- 
ised form  of  interrogation  ” did  not  then  contain 
any  reference  to  those  points  of  doctrine  on 
which  Novatian  went  wrong  : probably  it  called 
forth  little  more  than  the  expression  of  belief 
in  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life,  of  which  the 
assurance  was  conveyed  when  one  was  rightly 
admitted  into  the  Church  at  Baptism. 

8.  We  must  pass  now  to  consider  the  usage  in 
regard  to  Creeds  in  the  Churches  of  the  East. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  Oriental  Churches  were  more  harassed  by 
strange  teachings  than  were  those  of  the  Latin 
race.  It  was  the  boast  of  Ruffinus  that  no 
heresy  took  its  rise  within  the  Church  of  .Rome ; 
and  of  Ambrose  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
preserved  undefiled  the  symbol  of  the  Apostles. 
Thus  the  difference  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  symbols  may  be  learnt  from  the  opening 
clauses  of  their  respective  Creeds.  In  the  former 
(and  among  these  we  of  course  include  the 
“ canon  ” of  the  Greek-speaking  community  of 
Lyons)  men  professed  their  belief  in  one  God ; 
in  the  latter,  their  belief  in  God.  The  growth  of 
the  latter  creeds  we  will  consider  hereafter ; 
for  the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
former. 

9.  The  seventh  book  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions is  regarded  by  most  critics  as  older 
than  the  Nicene  Council,  and  by  many  as  repre- 
senting the  customs  of  Antioch,  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century.  Dr.  Caspari  assigns  it  to  the 
same  period,  though  he  considers  it  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Syrian  Churches.  Herein  we 
have  a full  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  were 
perfoi’med  at  baptism,  and  of  the  confession 
which  the  catechumen  made.  He  said : “ I re- 
nounce Satan  and  his  works,”  . . . “and  after 
his  renunciation  (proceeds  the  text)  let  him  say, 

1 1 enrol  myself  under  Christ,  and  I believe  and 
am  baptized  into  one,  unbegotten,  only,  true 
God,  Almighty,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the  Creator 
and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  are  all  things ; 
and  in  the  Loi'd  Jesus  the  Christ,  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  begotten  before  all  creation,  who 
by  the  pleasure  of  the  Father  was  before  all 
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worl  Is ; begotten,  not  made ; through  whom 
all  things  were  made  which  are  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  both  visible  and  invisible ; who  in  the 
last  days  came  down  from  heaven  and  }p>sumed 
flesh,  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  being  born,  and 
lived  holily  after  the  laws  of  His  God  and  Father, 
and  was  crucifled  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  died 
for  us,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  after  his 
suffering,  on  the  third  day,  and  ascended  into 
the  heavens  and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  is  coming  again  at  the  end  of 
the  world  with  glory  to  judge  quick  and  dead, 
of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  I am 
baptized,  too,  into  the  Holy  Spirit ; that  is,  the 
Paraclete,  which  wrought  in  all  the  saints  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  from  the  Father,  according  to  the  promise 
of  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and,  after 
the  Apostles,  to  all  who  believe  in  (ev)  the  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  in  (els)  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh,  and  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come.’  ” Such  is  the  Creed  which  con- 
nects the  rule  of  faith  which  may  be  found  in 
Irenaeus  with  the  Creed  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Nicene. 

10.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  examine  and  enumerate  the  errors  and 
the  heresies  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this 
long  baptismal  confession  ( bpoXoy'ia  jScmtt lo"~ 
fiaros).  The  Confession  of  belief  issued  by  the 
Synod  of  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  and 
those  of  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea  and  Lucian 
the  Martyr,  and  others,  were  not  used  in  any 
office  of  the  Church ; and  they  thus  have  the 
character  of  an  exposition  of  the  Faith,  rather 
than  that  of  a Creed  proper.  Only,  we  must 
note  in  passing,  that  in  the  letter  of  Alexander 
of  Alexandria  to  his  namesake  at  Constantinople, 
we  meet  with  the  phrase,  %v  Twev/xa  ayiov 
ofxoXoyovfxeu, — we  confess  one  Holy  Spirit , and 
doubtless  the  conception  of  confession  we  must 
extend  to  other  points  named  in  the  letter ; and 
thus  we  have  further  intimation  that  a custom 
of  confessing  God  prevailed,  not  only  at  baptism, 
with  the  competentes,  but  amongst  matured 
members  of  the  Churches.  This  doubtless  was 
made  during  some  part  of  their  common  wor- 
ship; and  in  the  same  sense  we  may  perhaps 
understand  his  words,  ravra  diSdcKo/j-ev,  ravra 
Kr)pvTTo/ui.ev  (Migne,  xviii.  p.  549). 

11.  Still  the  passages  in  which  the  Creed  is 
referred  to  speak  almost  exclusively  of  its  use  at 
baptism.  When  Eusebius  wrote  to  his  flock  his 
interesting  account  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  and  transcribed  for  it  the 
Creed  which  he  had  recited  as  that  used  “ when 
he  had  been  a catechumen,  and  again  when  he  was 
baptized,”  he  makes  no  mention  of  its  use  at  the 
Eucharist.  “ During  his  whole  ministerial  life, 
both  when  he  was  a presbyter,  and  since  he 
became  a bishop,  he  had  believed  it  and  had 
taught  it.”  So,  again,  when  the  Nicene  Creed 
proper  was  referred  to  in  the  famous  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  the  great  danger  against 
which  the  fathers  were  anxious  to  provide  was 
this : “ that  no  one  should  offer  or  exhibit  any 
but  the  accepted  faith  to  such  as  were  willing  to 
turn  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tx-uth  from  Hel- 
lenism or  Judaism.”  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Creed  into  the  other  offices 
of  the  Church.  Eutyches  recited  the  Nicene 


symbol  at  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus,  and 
stated  that  “ in  this  faith  he  had  been  baptized 
and  sealed,  and  in  it  he  had  lived,  and  in  it  he 
hoped  to  be  perfected ; ” but  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  other  public  use  : and  once  more, 
when  at  the  second  session  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  the  deacon  Aetius  read  out  the  Creed 
of  the  holy  Synod  of  Nicaea  and  the  holy  faith 
which  the  150  holy  fathers  put  out  at  Constan- 
tinople agi’eeing  with  it,  whilst  both  ci'ceds 
met  with  the  cry,  “This  is  the  faith  of  the  Catho- 
lics : this  is  the  faith  of  all.  We  all  believe 
like  this  :”  in  regard  to  the  Nicene  symbol  alone 
they  added,  “ In  this  we  have  been  baptized  : 
in  this  we  baptize;”  but  not  a word  was  said  as 
to  the  recitation  of  either  at  any  other  service 
(Mansi,  vi.  957).  Only  the  same  limited  use 
is  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  in  the  latter  pages 
of  his  Ancoratus ; and  in  the  Catechetical  Lectures 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

12.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  bishops  present 
to  subscribe  to  the  Creed  befox*e  they  bi'oke  up 
from  the  great  councils : thus,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  “ all  the  most  x-eli- 
gious  bishops  cried  out,  ‘ This  is  our  faith,  let 
our  Meti-opolitans  subscribe  ; let  them  subscribe 
at  once  in  the  pi’esence  of  the  magistrates : 
things  well  defined  admit  of  no  delay  : this  is  the 
faith  of  the  Apostles : by  this  we  all  walk : we 
all  thus  think.’” 

13.  Let  us  now  briefly  trace  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  use  of  the  symbols.  Tinxotheus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople  a.d.  511,  is  stated  by 
Theodorus  Lector  (Hist.  Eccl.  p.  563)  to  have 
ordered  “ that  the  creed  should  be  recited  /caff 
enaa-r^v  avva^Lv,  at  every  congregation  ; whereas 
previously  it  had  been  used  only  on  the  Thurs- 
day befoi-e  Eastei’,  when  the  bishops  catechized 
the  candidates  for  baptism.”  As  the  avowed 
object  of  Timotheus  was  to  express  the  continued 
abhorrence  which  the  Church  felt  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Macedonius,  it  is  clear  that  the  exposition 
of  Constantinople  was  intended  in  the  ox’dex’, 
even  though  it  speaks  of  “ the  Cx’eed  of  the  318.”a 
A similar  dix-ection  had  been  given  by  Peter 
the  Fullex-,  Patx-iarch  of  Antioch  (450  to  488). 
Then  it  seems  to  have  spx*ead  through  the  East, 
and  thus  the  Cx-eeds  seem  to  have  found  their 
way  into  the  litux’gies  which  bear  the  names  of 
Chx’ysostom,  Basil,  and  othex*s.  From  the  East 
the  cixstom  came  into  the  West.  The  3i*d  Council 
of  Toledo,  c.  ii.  (a.d.  589)  dix’ected  that  “ before 
the  Lox*d’s  Px-ayer  in  the  litux-gy,  the  creed  of  the 
150  should  be  x’ecited  by  the  people  through  all 
the  chixrches  of  Spain  and  Gallicia,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  Oriental  Chux*ches.” 

14.  The  wox’ds  of  Reccared’s  confirming  oxaxer 
are  so  intex-esting,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  x’ecite  them  at  length  : “ Ut  propter  robor- 
andam  gentis  nostx*ae  novellam  conversionem, 

a By  the  Creed  of  the  318  is  meant  the  Nicene  Creed. 
By  the  creed  of  the  1 50  the  document  as  it  is  alleged  to 
have  been  expanded  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
and  as  it  was  recited  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The 
chief  difference  between  them  is  that  the  former  after 
the  words  “ and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  proceeded  to  declare 
the  condemnation  by  the  Church  of  all  who  maintained 
Arian  views  of  the  Saviour : in  the  latter  the  subsequent 
clauses  were  added  as  we  now  read  them,  save  that  the 
words  were,  “ who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  who 
will,”  &c. 
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omnes  Hispaniarum  et  Galliae  (Galliciae)  eccle- 
siae  lianc  regulam  servent,  ut,  omni  sacrificii 
tempore,  ante  eomm  unicat  ionem  corporis  Christi 
vel  (o/‘  et)  sanguinis,  juxta  orientalium  patrum 
morern,  unanimiter  clara  voce  sanctissimum  fidei 
recenseant  symbolum,  ut  prirnum  populi  quam 
credulitatem  teneant  fateantur,  et  sic  corda  fide 
purificata  ad  Christi  corpus  et  sanguinem  capien- 
dum  exhibeant  ” (Mansi,  ix.  983).  The  priest 
recited  the  creed  whilst  he  held  the  consecx-ated 
host  in  his  hand  (Mabillon,  Liturg.  Gall.  1685, 
pp.  2,  12,  450).  [We  should  note  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  Creed  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy 
answers  to  the  directions  of  Reccared.] 

15.  But  the  disputes  regarding  the  interpolated 

Filioque  afford  us  additional  evidence  of  the  use 
of  the  Creed  at  Mass.  Some  monks  of  a Frank 
convent  on  Mount  Olivet  complained  to  Leo  111. 
(about  A.D.  806)  that  they  had  been  “ accused 
of  heresy,  and  partially  excluded  from  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  on  Christmas  Day,  be- 
cause they  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Yea,  they  were 
charged  with  reciting  more  than  was  held  in  the 
Roman  Church.  Yet  one  of  their  number  had 
heard  it  so  sung  in  the  West,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Emperor.  What  were  they  to  do  ? ” Other 
complications  followed  : Charlemagne  was 

anxious  to  retain  the  clause ; Leo  to  continue  to 
exclude  it.  An  account  of  the  interview  between 
the  Pope  and  the  emissaries  of  the  Emperor  may 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Neale’s  Historg  of  the  Ilolg 
Eastern  Church  (pp.  1164-1166).  The  Pope 
recommended  that  the  “ clause  should  be 
omitted  : if  difficulty  arose,  let  them  give  up 
the  custom  of  singing  the  creed  in  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor : it  was  not  sung  in  the  Holy  Church 
in  Rome : thus  the  cause  of  contention  would  be 
removed,  and  peace  would  be  restored.”  (The 
express  mention  of  the  singing  indicates  that  the 
laity  would  miss  the  words  if  they  were 
omitted.)  And  he  begged  again  that  the 
Churches*of  Germany  “ would  say  the  symbolum 
in  the  mysteries  in  accordance  with  the  Roman 
Ritual  ” (see  Martene,  De  Ritibus,  p.  138  ; Bin- 
terim,  Denkwilrd.  p.  357).  Charlemagne  refused 
to  give  way. 

16.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Leo  III. 
some  symbolum  was  said  at  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  Sacrifice ; whether  the  Roman  Creed,  as 
appears  from  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  or 
the  original  Nicene  formula,  or  the  uninter- 
polated faith  of  the  150,  is  uncertain.  But  a few 
years  later,  i.  e.  between  847  and  858,  as  we 
learn  from  Photius  (de  Spiritus  Mystagogia , 
Migne,  vol.  cii.  p.  395),  Leo  IV.  and  his  successor 
Benedict  III.  directed  that  the  Creed  should  be 
recited  in  Greek,  clva  pr]  rb  crrevbv  rys  StaXeKrov 
&\aa<pT)iJ./ias  irapaarxy  Ttphtya-Oiv.  The  words 
are  ambiguous,  but  they  seem  to  mean  : — “ lest 
the  narrow  character  of  the  Latin  language 
should  afford  any  pretext  for  evil  speaking,” 
on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Church.  But  the 
Churches  of  the  West  continued  to  assert 
their  independence  of  Rome.  Aeneas,  bishop 
of  Paris,  informs  us  (about  868)  that  “the 
whole  Gallican  Church  chanted  the  Creed  at 
the  Mass  every  Sunday  ” (apud  Dacher.  Spici- 
legium , tom.  i.  p.  113,  cxciii.):  Walafrid  Strabo 
(Migne,  cxiv.  p.  947)  notes  that  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  heretic  Felix,  the  Creed  (as  inter- 
polated) began  to  be  more  frequently  used  in  the 


office  of  the  Mass,  in  the  churches  of  Germany : 
and  Walter,  bishop  of  Orleans,  about  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century,  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
that  in  his  diocese  the  “ Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et 
Spiritui  Sancto”  and  the  symbol  “ Credo  in  unum 
Deum  ” should  be  sung  by  all  at  the  same  service 
(Martene,  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  vi.  §§  x.  and  xi. ; 
Migne,  cxix.  p.  727).  At  length  the  popes  gave 
way,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  (a.d.  1014)  Benedict  VIII.  consented  to 
sing  the  Creed  and  after  the  form  which  was 
now  universally  received  amongst  the  other 
Churches  of  the  West. 

17.  One  point  connected  with  the  Creed  of 
Constantinople  remains  to  be  noticed — its  use 
in  the  baptismal  service  of  the  so-called  Gelasian 
Sacrament  ary.  Dr.  Caspar!  ( Ungedriichte  Que'len, 
part  i.  p.  236)  considers  that  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  some  Churches  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
this  Creed  appeared  first  in  the  baptismal  rite. 
The  original  Sacramentary  is  dated  about.  494, 
but  we  conceive  that  the  rite  which  we  are  now 
about  to  describe  cannot  be  regarded  as  older  than 
the  times  of  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.,  the  Popes  of 
Rome  who  directed  that  the  Creed  should  be  recited 
in  Greek,  or  as  more  modern  than  1014,  the  date 
of  the  Emperor  Henry’s  triumph  over  Benedict 
VIII.  The  Sacramentary  directs  that  at  the  time 
of  a baptism  the  priest  shall  address  the  elect  on 
the  importance  of  the  faith,  and  bid  them  to 
receive  the  “ sacramentum  of  the  evangelical 
symbol  inspired  by  the  apostles,  whose  words 
indeed  are  few,  but  whose  mysteries  are  great.” 
The  acolyth  takes  one  of  the  children,  a boy,  and 
holding  his  left  arm  places  his  own  right  hand 
on  the  child’s  head,  and  the  presbyter  enquires, 
“ In  what  tongue  do  they  confess  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ? ” The  acolyth  answers,  “ In  Greek*” 
The  presbyter  says,  “ State  the  faith  as  they  be- 
lieve it,”  and  the  acolyth  chants  the  Creed  of 
Constantinople  in  Greek : but,  according  to  the 
MSS.  of  the  Sacramentary,  without  the  clause 
“ God  of  God  ” and  without  the  words  “ and  the 
Son”-  (Assemanni  without  any  MS.  authority 
printed  the  words  ua\  rov  vlov  in  his  Codex 
Liturg.  tom.  i.  p.  12 ; see  Dr.  Heurtley,  Harm. 
Symbol,  p.  158).  The  acolyth  then  takes  a girl, 
and  the  question  being  repeated  as  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  response,  he  answers  “ in  Latin.” 
In  the  first  instance  the  Creed  is  written  in 
Greek  and  Latin  interli nearly,  the  Greek  in  Latin 
characters,  thus — 

Credo  in  unum  Deum  Patrem  omnipotertem. 

Pisteuo  is  hena  theon  pathera  pantocratorem ; 

in  the  latter  in  Latin  only.  Possibly  it  is  to  this 
curious  custom,  possibly  to  a direct  following  out 
of  the  rule  of  Benedict  III.,  that  we  owe  three 
interesting  relics  of  the  10th  or  11th  centuries,  of 
which  Dr.  Caspari  has  given  descriptions.  The  one 
is  a MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Gall  which  contains 
the  interpolated  Greek  Creed  in  Latin  letters, 
but  with  musical  notes  : the  other  two  are  MSS. 
in  the  library  at  Diisseldorf  and  Vienna  respec- 
tively, which  contain  the  uninterpolated  Greek 
Creed,  written  in  similar  Latin  characters.  The 
earlier  named  MS.  doubtless  represents  the  Creed 
as  it  was  chanted  at  great  festivals  ; for  Binterim 
(Denkwiird.  p.  363)  assures  us  that  in  the  9th 
century  the  Germans  sang  the  Creed  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin. 

18.  Turning  now  to  the  symbol  which  for 
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many  years  has  been  called  in  the  Western 
Churches  the  Apostles’  Creed,  our  first  remark 
must  be  that  the  Eastern  Churches  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it  at  the  Council  of  Florence. 
Ephesius,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  Oriental 
Churches,  is  said  to  have  there  stated,  7//xe?s  otfre 
ovre  e’lSo/xev  t b (tv/j.I3o\ov  tc ou  cutchttS- 
Xwv  (Waterland,  iii.  p.  196,  note  r ; Nicolas,  Le 
Symbole  des  Apotres , p.  270).  Thus  we  must 
look  to  the  Western  Churches  alone  for  evidence 
of  the  growth  and  usage  of  this  Creed. 

19.  In  his  interesting  volume  on  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  Dr.  Heurtley  traces  its  growth  through 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  and  Cyprian : then  we 
must  take  a leap  from  Novatian,  a.d.  260,  to 
Ruffinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  a.d.  390,  the  inter- 
mediate space  of  130  years  affording  only  one 
stepping-stone,  furnished  by  the  notes  of  the 
Belief  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  which  he  left  be- 
hind him  on  his  departure  from  Rome  : he  says 
“ 1 learnt  it  and  was  taught  it  out  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.”  This  Belief  resembles  in  great  mea- 
sure the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  we 
learn  that  Creed  from  the  pages  of  Ruffinus ; but 
Marcellus  does  not  speak  of  its  being  used  in 
any  liturgic  office,  except  so  far  as  his  words 
above  quoted  may  show  that  he  had  received  it 
before  he  was  baptized. 

20.  This  surmise  is  upheld  by  the  account  of 
Ruffinus.  He  describes  the  Creed  of  the  Church 
of  Aquileia  as  resembling  very  nearly  that  of 
Rome  ; he  says  that  at  neither  Church  had  it 
ever  been  put>  into  writing  in  a continuous  form, 
but  adds  that  he  regards  the  type  as  preserved 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  probably  of  the 
purest  character,*  because  there  the  ancient  prac- 
tice vms  preserved  of  the  catechumen  reciting  the 
Creed  in  the  hearing  of  the  faithful.  He  speaks  of 
this  as  an  ancient  custom.  At  Aquileia  it  would 
appear  that  the  baptism  was  a private  service. 
About  the  same  time  we  find  Ambrose  describ- 
ing to  Marcellina  (Migne,  xvi.  995)  the  riot  at 
Milan  : from  his  account  it  would  seem  that  at 
that  time  the  custom  was  to  deliver  the  Creed 
to  the  competentes  on  any  Lord’s  Day  after  the 
lessons  and  the  sermon  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
catechumens : his  words  are,  “ Sequente  die, 
erat  autem  Dominica,  post  lectiones  atque  trac- 
tatum  demissisCatechumenis,  symbolum  aliquibus 
competentibus  in  baptisteriis  tradebam  basilicae,” 
when  he  was  called  out  to  rescue  an  Arian. 

21.  The  custom  of  preserving  this  symbolum 
unwritten  is  referred  to  again  and  again  by  Je- 
rome and  Augustine.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Faith  of  the  Churches  of  the  East  was 
treated  with  less  reserve,  although  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  desired  that  his  lectures  should  be 
regarded  as  confidential  documents.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Creed  must  have  been 
committed  to  wi’iting  when  it  became  customary 
to  recite  it  at  the  Mass.  The  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary (which,  even  if  interpolated,  must  de- 
scribe the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church  at  some 
epoch  or  other)  contains  it.  Since  the  time  of 
Benedict  VIII.  as  we  have  seen,  the  Nicene  Creed 
so  called,  i.e.  the  interpolated  faith  of  the  150, 
has  been  used  at  Rome  in  the  Eucharistic  service. 

22.  We  have  referred  from  time  to  time  to 
the  custom  of  repeating  the  exceeds  of  the  earlier 
councils  at  an  early  session  of  each  succeeding 
assembly  of  a similar  character.  We  have  one 
interesting  proof  that  the  Apostles’  Creed  was 


deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  so  used 
in  a council  of  the  West.  Etherius,  bishop  of 
Osma,  and  Beatus,  presbyter  of  Astorga,  recited 
it  in  785  as  against  the  errors  of  Elipandus, 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  account  is  note- 
worthy : “Surgamus  igitur,”  they  cried,  “ cum 
ipsis  apostolis  et  fidei  nostrae  symbolum,  quern 
(sic)  tradiderunt  nobis  brevi  compendio,  recite- 
mus,  quicunque  unum  Dominum,  unam  fidem, 
unum  baptisma  habemus;  et  fidem  in  qua  bap- 
tizati  sumus  b in  hac  perversitate  et  duplicitate 
haereticorum  non  negemus  : sed  sicut  corde  cre- 
demus  ore  proprio  proferamus  publice  et  dicamus 
Credo  in  Deum,  &c.”  The  Creed  recited,  Ethe- 
rius added,  “ Ecce  fidem  apostolicam  in  qua 
baptizati  sumus,  quam  credemus  et  tenemus.” 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Creed  was  here  put 
forth  publicly. 

23.  Nor  should  the  fact  that  there  were  creeds 
thrown  into  an  interrogatory  form  be  entirely 
passed  over.  Of  these  some  were  used  from 
an  early  period  at  baptism  ; and  others  in  later 
years  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  Dr.  Heurtley 
has  collected  several  instances  of  the  former 
series;  and  the  pages  of  Martene  contain  many 
extracts  from  old  MSS.  giving  the  order  for  the 
latter.  The  earliest  instance  of  such  a use  at 
confession  that  we  have  found  is  in  the  rule  of 
Chrodegang  (A.D.  750).  [Migne,  89,  p.  1070.] 

24.  The  (so  called)  Athanasian  Creed  appears 
to  have  been  originally  composed  as  an  exposition 
of  the  faith  for  the  instruction  of  believers 
[Cressy,  Council  of],  and  then  it  came  to  be 
sung  at  the  Churcb  service  as  a Canticle. 
Gieseler  and  others  consider  that  it  was  this 
Creed  that  was  ordered  to  be  learnt  by  heart 
by  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  794,  when  it 
decreed,  “ Ut  tides  catholica  sanctae  Trinitatis 
et  oratio  Dominica  atque  Symbolum  Fidei  omni- 
bus praedicatur  et  tradatur  ; ” but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  term  fides  catholica  here  is  generic : 
at  all  events  we  would  refer  to  the  creed  con- 
tained in  Charlemagne’s  letter  to  Elipandus 
[Migne,  xcviii.  899],  which  is  assigned  to  the 
same  date  (794)  as  being  more  probably  the  fides 
catholica  of  the  Canon.  It  seems  to  have  been 
recited  at  Prime  on  the  Lord’s  Day  at  Basle  in 
the  9th  century : we  hear  that  in  997  it  was 
sung  in  alternate  choirs  in  France  and  in  the 
Church  of  England : in  1133  it  was  used  daily 
at  Prime  in  the  Church  of  Autun ; from  1200  it 
assumed  the  titles  “ Symbolum  S.  Athanasii  ” 
and  “ Psalmus  Quicunque  vult”  which  mark  the 
character  it  occupies  in  our  services.  It  was 
daily  used  at  Prime  in  those  English  churches 
which  adopted  the  use  of  Sarum,  but  was  always 
followed  by  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  : 
as  if  the  declaration  of  the  Faith  of  the  wor- 
shipper always  followed  on  the  instruction  of  the 
Church  as  to  what  it  was  necessary  to  believe. 

(Books.  — Great  use  has  been  made  of  Dr. 
August  Hahn’s  Collection  of  Formulae  : and  Dr. 
Caspari’s  Programme.  Dr.  Heurtley’s  Harmonia 
Symbolica  has  of  course  furnished  important 
assistance.  To  other  works  reference  has  been 
made  as  required.)  C.  A.  S. 

CRESCENS.  (1)  Disciple  of  St.  Paul,  bishop 
in  Galatia,  is  commemorated  June  27  (Mart.  Rom. 
j Vet.,  Usuardi);  April  15  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

| b Thus  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  the  bapilsmai  creed  at 
J Spain. 
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(2)  One  of  the  seven  sons  of  St.  Symphorosa, 
martyr  at  Tivoli  under  Hadrian,  July  21  (Mart. 
Bedae);  June  27  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Or  Cresgentius,  martyr  at  Tomi,  Oct.  1 

(Mart.  Hieron.,  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CRESCENTIA,  martyr  in  Sicily  under  Dio- 
cletian, June  15  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Rom.  Vet., 
Usuardi).  [C.] 

CRESCENTIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Sar- 
dinia, May  31  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa,  June  13  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Campania,  July  2 (Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Augustana,  Aug.  12  (Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  Maximian,  Nov.  24 

(Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi);  March  16  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.).  [C.] 

CRESCENTIO,  or  CRESCENTIUS,  mar- 
tyr at  Rome,  Sept.  17  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

[C.] 

CRESSY,  COUNCIL  OF.  [Christiacum.] 
In  Ponthieu,  A.D.  676 ; but  according  to  Labb. 
(vi.  535),  at  Aufun,  A.D.  670,  the  canons  being 
headed  with  the  name  of  Leodegarius,  bishop  of 
Autun  : passed  several  canons,  but  among  others, 
one  exacting,  on  pain  of  episcopal  condemnation, 
from  every  priest,  deacon,  subdeacon,  or  “ cle- 
ricus,”  assent  to  the  “ Fides  Sancti  Athanasii 
praesulis.”  [A.  W.  H.] 

CRISPINA,  martyr  in  Africa  under  Diocle- 
tian, Dec.  5 (Cal.  Carthag.,  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi) ; 
Dec.  3 (Mart.  Hieron.,  in  some  MSS.).  [C.] 

CRISPINUS.  (1)  Martyr  with  Crispinianus 
at  Soissons  under  Diocletian,  Oct.  25  (Mart. 
Hieron.,  Bedae,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Anglican.). 

(2)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Astyagis,  Nov.  19 
(Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CRISPOLUS,  or  CRISPULUS,  martyr  in 
Sardinia,  May  30  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Rom.  Vet., 
Usuardi).  [C.] 

CRISPUS.  (1)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome 
under  Diocletian,  Aug.  18  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Usuardi). 

(2)  The  “ chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,” 
martyr  at  Corinth,  Oct.  4 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Usuardi).  [C.] 

CRISTETA,  martyr  in  Spain,  Oct.  27  (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CROSIER.  [Pastoral  Staff.] 

CROSS.  The  official  or  public  use  of  the 
cross  as  a symbol  of  our  redemption  begins  with 
Constantine,  though  it  had  doubtless  been  em- 
ployed in  private  by  all  Christians  at  a much 
earlier  date.  (See  Guericke’s  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church , Morison’s  tr.,  1857,  and  Bin- 
terim’s  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  &c.,  with  Molanus, 
quoted  below.)  In  the  Catacombs,  and  all  the 
earliest  records,  it  is  constantly  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  monogram  of  Christ ; and  this 
may  point  to  the  probable  fact  of  a double  mean- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  symbol  from  the  earliest 
times.  As  derived  from,  or  joined  with,  the 
monogram,  especially  with  the  mono- 
gram in  its  earliest  or  decussated  form, 
the  cross  Is  a general  or  short-hand 
symbol  for  the  name  and  person  of 
Christ.  As  used  with  the  somewhat  later  or 


transverse  monogram,  or  when  separated  from 
the  monogram  and  used  by  itself,  it 
directs  special  attention  to  the  sacrifice 
and  death  of  the  Lord,  and  as  it  were 
avows  and  glories  in  the  manner  of 
His  death.  “ Le  triomphe  de  la  Christianisme 
s’affichait  bien  plus  ouvertement  sur  cet  in- 
signe  [the  Labarum]  au  moyen  du  monogramme, 
comme  exprimant  le  nom  du  Christ,  que  par 
l’idee  de  la  croix.”  Its  use  as  a symbol  of 
His  person  is  of  high  antiquity;  see  Ciampini, 
Vet.  Mon.  t.  ii.  pp.  81  and  82,  tav.  xxiv.,  and 
c.  viii.  tav.  xvii.  D ; although  some  discredit  may 
have  fallen  on  it  from  the  actual  personification 
of  the  symbol  in  later  days,  after  the  publication 
of  the  Legend  of  the  Cross,  when  churches  were 
dedicated  to  it,  as  St.  Cross,  or  Holy  Rood, 
and  it  became  an  object  of  prayer.®  [Sign  of 
the  Cross.]  For  the  purely  symbolic  use  of 
the  great  Christian  and  in  part  human  emblem, 
Ciampini’s  plate,  a copy  of  the  great  “ Trans- 
figuration” in  mosaic  in  St.  Apollinaris  at  Ra- 
venna, A.D.  545,  may  be  here  described  as  a 
typical  example.  It  covers  the  vault  of  an 
arch.  The  presence  of  the  Father  is  represented 
by  the  ancient  symbol  of  a Hand  [see  s.  v.] 
issuing  from  a cloud  above  all.  Below  it  is  a 
cross  of  the  Western  form,  slightly  widened  at 
the  extremities,  or  tending  to  the  Maltese,  in- 
scribed in  a double  circle  or  nimbus.  At  the 
intersection  is  the  Face  of  our  Lord,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  Ciampini’s  small  engraving,  but 
visible  in  the  now  accessible  photograph  ; and 


a Didron,  Iconographie  (!.,  vol.  i.  p.  367  ; Bohn : 
“ Christ  is  embodied  in  the  Cross,  as  He  is  in  the  Lamb, 
or  as  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Dove.  ...  In  Christian  Icono- 
graphy, Christ  is  actually  present  under  the-  form  and 
semblance  of  the  Cross.  The  Cross  is  our  crucified  Lord 
in  person,’'  &c.  In  the  9th  century  the  praises  of  the 
Cross  were  sung,  as  men  sing  those  of  a god  or  a hero. 
Rhaban  Maur,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Mayence  in  847, 
wrote  a poem  in  honour  of  the  Cross,  De  Laudibus 
Sanctae  Crucis.  See  his  complete  works,  fol.,  Coloniae 
Agrippinae,  1626,  vol.  i.  pp.  273-337.  He  further  quotes 
St.  Jerome’s  comparisons  of  “ species  crucis  forma  qua- 
drata  mundi “ aves  quando  volant,  ad  aethera  formam 
crucis  assumant . . . homo  natans,  vel  orans  . . . navis  per 
maria  antenna  crucis  similata.  Tau  littera  signum  salutis 
et  crucis  describitur.” — Comment,  in  Marcum. 

The  Pontifical,  or  bishop’s  office-book,  of  Ecbert  or 
Egbert,  brother  of  Eadbert,  king  of  Northumbria,  and 
consecrated  archbishop  of  York  in  732,  contains  an  office 
for  the  dedication  of  a cross,  which  certainly  makes  no 
mention  of  any  human  form  thereon  (v.  Surtees  Society, 
1853,  pp.  111-113).  “ . . . . Quaesumus  ut  consecres  Tibi 

hoc  signum  cru  cis,  quod  tota  mentis  devotione 

famuli  tui  religiosa  fides  construxit  trophaeum  scilicet 
victoriae  tuae  et  redemptionis  nostrae.  . . . Radiet  hie 
Unigeniti  Filii  tui  splendor  divinitatis  in  auro,  emicet 
gloria  passionis  in  ligno,  in  cruore  rutilet  nostrae  mortis 
redemptio,  in  splendore  cristalli  nostrae  mortis  redemptio : 
sit  suorum  protectio,  spei  certa  fiducia,  eos  simul  cum 
g nte  et  plebe  fide  confirmet,  spe  solidet,  pace  consociet: 
augeat  triumphis,  amplificet  secundis,  proficiat  eis  ad  per- 
petuitatem  temporis,  et  ad  vitam  aeternitatis,"  &c.  &c. 
A curiously  mingled  state  of  thought  or  feeling  is  indi- 
cated by  this  passage:  the  cross  is  a symbol  of  Christ 
and  a token  of  His  victory ; it  is  of  material  wood,  gold, 
jewels,  &e. ; but  a sacramental  power  seems  to  be  consi- 
dered as  adherent  in  the  symbol ; its  consecration  gives  it 
personality ; and  it  is  to  be  addressed  in  prayer  as  if 
possessed  of  actual  powers. 
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verified  on  the  spot,  as  we  understand,  by  M. 
Grimoald  de  St.  Laurent.  (Didron’s  Annales 
Archdologiques,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  5.)  This  Face  of  the 
Lord  seems  in  a work  of  the  5th  century  to  im- 
port no  more  than  the  name  or  monogram  : but 
it  is  found  again  on  the  oil-vessels  of  Monza. 
(See  Martigny,  s.  v.  Crucifix,  and  Didron,  Annales 
Arch.  vol.  xxvi.)  The  A and  w are  at  its  right 
and  left,  and  the  ground  of  the  inner  circle  is  sown 
with  stars ; that  of  the  outer  with  small  oblong 
spots  in  pairs,  which  probably  indicate  only  va- 
riations of  colour  in  the  mosaic.  Further  to 
right  and  left  are  Moses  and  Elias  adoring  the 
cross,  with  St.  Apollinaris  below.  The  ascent  of 
the  mountain  is  indicated  by  trees  and  birds, 
among  which  are  the  universally  present  sheep. 
The  Holy  Dove  is  not  represented,  the  mosaic 
having  reference  to  the  Transfiguration  only. 
Above  the  cross  are  the  letters  IMDVC,  which 
Ciampini  interprets  as  “ Immolatio  Domini  Jesus 
Christi below  it  the  words  “ Salus  Mundi.” 
Didron,  however  ( Christian  Iconography,  p.  396, 
vol.  i.),  asserts  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lacroix, 
who  has  given  particular  attention  to  the  church 
of  S.  Apolliuare  in  Classe,  that  these  letters  are 
really  IX0TC.  The  accession  of  Constantine 
seems  to  have  been  an  occasion  of  publicly 
avowing  to  the  Pagans,  and  therefore  of  more 
vigorously  enforcing  on  the  Christian  mind,  the 
sacrificial  death  of  the  Lord  for  man.  The  office 
of  Christ  was  distinguished  from  the  person  of 
Christ : the  cross  was,  so  to  speak,  extricated 
from  the  monogram ; and  its  full  import,  long 
understood  and  felt  by  all  Christians,  was  now 
made  explicit.  However  long  the  change  from 
the  symbolic  cross  to  the  realist  or  portrait 
crucifix  may  have  taken — with  whatever  long- 
enduring  awe  and  careful  reverence  the  corporeal 
suffering  of  the  Lord  may  have  been  veiled  in 
symbol — the  progress  of  a large  part  of  the 
Church  to  actual  representation  of  the  Lord  in 
the  act  of  death  seems  to  have  been  logically 
certain  from  the  time  when  His  death  as  a male- 
factor for  all  men  was  avowed  and  proclaimed  to 
the  heathen.  The  gradual  progress  or  transi- 
tion from  the  symbol  to  the  representation  is 
partly  traced  out  s.  v.  Crucifix  ; and  as  the  words 
“ cross  ” and  “ crucifix  ” are  to  a great  extent 
confounded  in  their  popular  use  in  most  European 
languages,  particularly  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  following  tentative  distinction  may 
perhaps  hold  good, — that  a cross  with  any  symbol 
or  other  representation  of  a victim  attached  to  it, 
or  anyhow  placed  on  it,  passes  into  the  cruei- 
fieiai  category. 

The  usual  threefold  division  of  the  form  of  the 
cross  into  the  Crux  Decussata  or  St.  Andrew’s 
cross;  the  Crux  Commissa,  Tau,  or  Egyptian; 
and  the  Immissa  or  upright  four-armed  cross, 
seems  most  convenient.  It  would  appear  from 
Ciampini’s  plate  above  quoted,  and  is  historically 
probable,  that  the  distinction  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  crosses,  by  reason  of  the  equal  or 
unequal  length  of  the  arms,  is  scarcely  within 
our  province.  Its  earliest  origin  dates  perhaps 
from  the  time  succeeding  the  Iconoclastic  con- 
troversy (see  Crucifix),  when  the  Latin  mind 
continued  to  insist  specially  on  the  cross  as  the 
instrument  of  the  Lord’s  death,  and  carefully 
selected  the  most  probable  shape  of  the  cross  on 
which  He  suffered.  The  symbol  of  the  inter- 
secting bars  was  enough  for  the  Greek.  As  a 


Christian  emblem,  the  decussated  cross  may  be 
considered  the  most  ancient : but  all  are  of  the 
earliest  age  of  Christian  work  ; as  are  many 
curious  varieties  of  the  cruciform  figure.  The 
forms  in  the  woodcuts  are  Christian  adoptions  of 
pre-Christian  crosses.  They  are  supposed  by 
Martigny  and  others  to  be  what  he  calls  formes 
dissimulees ; or  ancient  symbols  adopted  by 
Christians  as  sufficiently  like  the  cross  or  tree 
of  punishment  to  convey  to  their  minds  the 
associations  of  the  Lord’s  suffering,  without  pro- 
claiming it  in  a manner  which  would  shock 
heathen  prejudice  unnecessarily.  Constantine 
appears  to  have  felt  that  a time  was  come  when 
his  authority  could  enforce  a different  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Lord  for  men. 
He  used  the  cross  or  monogram  privately  and 
publicly ; impressed  it  on  the  arms  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  erected  large  crosses  on  the  Hippodrome  and 
elsewhere  in  Constantinople.  His  use  of  it  on 
his  standards  is  well  known.  (Cf.  Labarum, 
Dracoxarius.)  Euseb.,  Vit.  Const,  iii.  3,  refers 
to  the  Triumphal  Cross  made  and  set  above  the 
Dragon  by  Constantine.  For  his  vision  and  the 
making  of  the  Labarum,  see  ibid.  pp.  28-39  ; 
Bingham,  Antiq.  s.  v.  Crucifix.  Of  its  use  on 
coins,  which  appears  to  begin  with  Valentinian  I., 
A.D.  364—375,  see  coin  of  Valens  in  Angelo 


Engraved  stone  of  earliest  epoch.  (Didron,.  * Ic.  Chrdtieune, 
voL  L p.  396.) 

Rocca,  infra.  It  seems  as  if  Constantine  really 
hoped  to  use  the  Christian  symbol  as  a token 
of  union  for  his  vast  empire,  with  that  mix- 
ture of  sincere  faith,  superstition,  and  ability 
which  characterized  most  of  his  actions.  The 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  tovtw  vi Ik*  on 
ancient  crosses  shows  the  importance  which 
he  and  others  attached  to  his  vision.  Ter- 
tullian’s  words  may  suffice  to  express  the 
general  use  of  the  cross  in  private  in  his  time 
{De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  iii.) : “ Ad  omnem  progressum 
atque  promotum ; ad  omnem  aditum  atque 
exitum : ad  calcentum,  ad  lavacra,  ad  mensas, 
ad  lumina.  ad  cubilia,  ad  sedilia  : — quaecunque 
nos  conversatio  exercet,  frontem  crucis  signaculo 
terimus.”  This  is  paralleled  by  St.  Chryso- 
stom’s iravraxov  cvpiaiceadai  (r.  mavpov ) — irapa 
&pXOV(Ti,  Ttapa.  apxop.fVois,  n apa  yvvai^i,  irapa 
&v8pa(n,  . ...  tv  ottKois  K.  iv  TrafTTamv,  iv 
aiceveaiv  apyvpols , iv  rolx^v  ypaepai s.  Julian 
had  derided  the  Christians  as  einovas  mavoov 
(nciaypacpovvTes  iv  rep  fieTunrcp,  &c.  They  were 
accused  of  worshipping  it  as  a divinity  or  fetiche. 
Seethe  words  of  the  pagan  Caecilius,  in  Minueius 
Felix  Octav.  cc.  ix.  and  xxix. : *‘Et  qui  bominem 
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samxno  supplicic  pro  facinore  punitum,  et  crucis 
jigna  feraiia  eorum  caeremoniis  fabulantur,  con- 
gruentia  perditis  sceleratisque,  ....  ut  id  colant 
quod  merentur.”  He  is  answered  simply,  “ Cruces 
nec  colimus  nec  optamus.”  This  is  also  referred 
to  by  Molanus,  De  Picturis , c.  v.,  with  many 
other  passages.  [See  Sign  of  the  Cross.] 

The  cross  of  course  conveyed  to  earlier  Chris- 
tians, as  to  ourselves,  the  lesson  of  our  own  per- 
sonal sacrifice  or  dedication  to  Christ,  and  the 
thought  of  His  command  to  take  up  the  cross. 
Hence  doubtless  its  constant  use  in  times  of 
actual  or  remembered  persecution.  But  this  use 
of  it  would  necessarily  lead  on  from  the  thought 
of  His  person  to  that  of  His  sacrifice.  See  the 
inscription  by  Paulinus  of  Nola,  who  made  such 
ample  use  of  pictorial  and  other  decorations, 
placed  under  a cross  at  the  entrance  of  his 
church  : — • 

" Come  coronatam  Domini  super  atria  Christi 
Stare  crucem,  duro  spondentem  celsa  labore 
Praemia.  Tolle  crucem,  qui  vis  auferre  coronam.” 
(See  Binterim,  vol.  iv.  part  i.,  and  Molanus, 
De  Imaginibus , c.  v.  De  Picturis.) b 

The  private  use  of  crosses,  or  representations 
of  the  cross,  is  highly  uncertain  before  Constan- 
tine, though  Martigny  refers  to  Perret  ( Cata - 
combes  de  Pome , iv.  pi.  xvi.  74)  for  certain  stones, 
apparently  belonging  to  rings,  on  which  the  cross 
is  engraved,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  date  prior 
to  Constantine.  It  seems  probable  that  the  use 
of  the  monogram  prevailed  before  and  during  his 
time,  with  sacrificial  meaning  attach- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  cruciform 
in  the  Christian  mind.  (See  Binterim, 
vol.  iv.  part  ii.) 

The  most  interesting  cross  in  existence  of  this 
kind  seems  to  be  the  pectoral  cross  or  eyniXmov 
in  gold  and  niello,  described  last  by  M.  St.  Laurent 
in  Didron’s  Annales  Archeologiques.  It  is  said  to 
contain  a fragment  of  the  wood  of  the  cross,  and 
bears  on  its  front  EMANOYHA  NOBISCVM 
DEVS  on  the  back,  “ Crux  est  vita  mihi ; mors, 
inimice,  tibi,”  in  same  characters.  It  must  date 
from  near  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena,  when 
many  like  crosses  be^an  to  be  worn.  Compare 
drawing  of  serpent  below  the  monogram. 

One  example  is  given  by  Boldetti  of  a tau- 
cross,  dating  a.d.  370  according  to  the  consuls  : 
neither  the  Crux  Immissa  nor  the  Greek  cross 
appear  by  actual  examples  till  the  5th  century. 
This  question  of  date  can  hardly  be  decided  "in 
the  Catacombs,  from  the  number  of  crosses  in- 
scribed there  by  pilgrims  of  all  periods. 

There  is  a passage  from  Severus  Sanctus 
Endeleohius  or  Entelechius,  a Christian  poet,  pro- 
bably of  Aquitaine,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th 
century,  where  a Christian  shepherd  has  secured 
his  flock  from  disease  by  planting  or  marking 
between  their  horns  (“  signum  mediis  frontibus 
additum  ”)  the  cross  of  “ the  God  men  worship  in 
great  cities  ” : — 

“ Signum,  quod  perhibent  esse  crucis  Dei 
Mugnis  qui  colitur  solus  in  urbi bus, 

Christus,  perpetui  gloria  numinis,”  &c. 

De  Rossi’s  work,  De  Titulis  Christiams  Cartha- 
gtniensibus,  speaks  of  4th  century  marbles  bear- 


b  For  examples  and  discussion  of  this  subject,  see 

Binterim,  vol.  iv.  part  L 


ing  the  cross ; ana  it  is  possible  that  in  distant 
provinces  the  associations  of  shameful  death  may 
not  have  clung  to  it  so  closely.  M.  Laurent 
makes  the  obvious  remark  that  the  use  of  the 
cross  spread  with  a rapidity  proportioned  to  the 
advance  of  Christianity,  and  speaks  of  its  earlier 
and  freer  use  in  Africa,  quoting  De  Rossi,  D.  T.  0. 
For  Constantine’s  golden  cross  on  the  tomb  of 
St.  Peter,  see  Anastasius,  Lib.  Pontif.,  In  Syl- 
vestro,  p,  8,  Scr.  Byz.  (Fabroti) ; also  Eusebius, 
Const.  Vit.  iii.  49.  Two  crosses  from  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Pontianus  given  by  Bottari,  tav.  xliv.- 
xlvi.,  richly  adorned  with  jewels  and  metal-work, 
one  of  which  has  the  A w attached  to  it  by 
chains,  may  also  date  from  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  Constantine,  if  not  works  of 
his  time.  The  great  Cross  of  the  Lateran,  so 
called,  is  referred  to  his  time,  and  apparently 
accepted  as  of  that  date  by  Binterim,  vol.  iv. 
part  i.  frontispiece.  It  is  in  mosaic,  and  though 
restored  by  Nicolas  IV.,  can  hardly  have  been 
altered.  It  is  a plain  cross,  having  a medallion 
of  the  Lord’s  baptism  at  its  intersection.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  in  form  of  a dove,  with  nimbus, 
hovers  above;  and  from  Him  seems  to  proceed 
the  baptismal  fountain,  which  at  the  cross-foot 
becomes  the  source  of  the  four  rivers,  Gihon, 
Pison,  Tigris,  Euphrates.  Between  the  rivers  is 


the  Holy  City  of  God,  guarded  by  the  archangel 
Michael,  behind  whom  springs  up  a palm-tree, 
on  which  sits  the  Phoenix  as  a symbol  of  Christ. 
[Phoenix.]  Two  stags  below  near  the  waters 
represent  the  heathen,  seeking  baptism ; and 
three  sheep  on  each  side  stand,  as  usual,  for  the 
Hebrew  and  Gentile  Churches.  This  relic  should 
be  compared  with  a similar  one  given  by  De  Rossi 
(De  Titulis  Ccirthaginiensibus'),  where  the  cross 
stands  on  a hill,  and  the  four  rivers  spring  from 
its  foot,  with  stags,  &c.,  as  both  have  decided 
reference  to  baptism,  and  illustrate  the  earliest 
representative  use  of  the  cross  as  a symbol  of 
Christ,  with  special  reference  not  to  His  death 
but  His  baptism.  Others  even  in  later  times 
were  made  with  this  view,  and  indeed  with 
ornaments  representing  Old  Testament  types  of 
the  Redeemer.  (See  Crucifix,  account  of  the 
station-cross  of  Mainz.) 

The  use  of  the  Tau,  patibulary.  or  Egyptian 
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Cross,0  is  general  from  perhaps  the  earliest  I 

T period.  Sonu  special  difficulties  appear 
t3  be  connected  with  it,  as  it  is  be-  ; 
yond  doubt  a pre-Christian  emblem, 
and  as  such  connected  in  the  minds  J 
of  those  who  used  it  with  special,  at  least 
pre-Christian,  meanings.  These  meanings  will  I 
of  course  be  of  two  classes  : — lstly,  the 
interpretations  of  speculative  minds  in  all  ages 
which  connect  the  tau-cross  with  Egyptian 
nature- worship  through  the  Crux  Ansata,  and 
which  include  all  the  Ophite  and  Gnostic  | 
uses  of  the  symbol,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  serpent,  as  a sign  of  strength,  wisdom,  : 
&c. ; 2ndly,  those  of  Hebrew  origin,  connected 
as  types  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  through 
that  with  the  Christian  faith, — the  wood  borne  by 
Isaac,  and  the  tau  or  cross  on  which  the  brazen 
serpent  was  supported.  Didron’s  remark  seems 
appropriate  here,  that  the  tau  is  the  anticipatory  ; 
cross  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  are  not  con-  | 
ccrned  witli  it  as  such,  and  may  refer  for  much 
interesting  and  erudite  speculation  on  the  pre- 
Christian  cross,  or  decussated  figure,  to  the  text 
and  references  of  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  April,  1870. 

The  tau  appears  in  the  Callixtine  Catacomb,  in 
a sepulchral  inscription,  referred  to  the  3rd  cen- 


tury, thus : IRE 


NE. 


This  frequently 


occurs  elsewhere  (De  Rossi,  Builet.  1863,  p.  35);  ! 
and  some  of  the  crucifixes  on  the  vessels  of  the  j 
treasury  of  Monza  are  of  the  same  shape.  (See 
Didron’s  Annales  Arche'o/ogiques,  vv.  xxvi.-vii.)  j 
Still  in  some  of  the  earliest  examples  it  may 
possibly  have  been  used,  even  by  Christians,  in 
the  pre-Christian  sense,  as  a type  of  life  in  th^e 
world  to  come. 

In  Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  353,  an  Egyptian 
cross  of  black  marble  mosaic  is  given,  which  may 
probably  be  of  later  date  than  the  catacomb  in 
which  it  was  found ; but  the  next  page  contains 
an  early  inscription  of  the  tau  between  A and  &>, 

thus:  A | &?.  He  quotes  the  following 

passage  from  Tertullian  on  this  form  of  the  cross, 
who  refers  to  Ezekiel  thus:  “ Pertransi  medio, 
portae  in  mediam  Jerusalem  et  da  signum  Tau  i 
in  frontibus  virorum.  Ipsa  enim  litera  Grae- 
corum Tau,  nostra  autem  T.  species  crucis.” — 
Adv.  Marcian.  lib.  iii.  22.  This  form  of  cross  is 
specially  appropriated  to  the  thieves  rather  than 
the  Redeemer,  in  some  crucifixions  of  early  medi- 
aeval type.  [Crucifix.] 


Anchor-Cross. 

{Didron’s 1 Annales  Archeologiqaes,’  toI.  xsvi.  frontispiece.) 


« In  T.ipsins,  De  Cruce,  L 7,  it  is  shown  to  be  of 
Phoenici  an  origin. 

CHRIST.  ANT. 


Both  Greek  and  Roman  crosses,  and  in  parti- 
cular cruciform  churches,*  sometimes  posse>s  one 
or  even  two  additional  cross  limbs,  shorter  than 
the  main  or  central  one.  The  upper  additional 


is  supposed  by  Didron  to  stand  for 


the  title  over  the  head  of  the  Crucified  One.  If 
this  be  so,  the  lower  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  suppedaneum,  a support  for  His  feet.  In  cases 
where  both  the  shorter  limbs  are  placed  above 
the  main  cross-bar,  as  in  the  cross  represented  in 
Boldetti,  lib.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  271,  they  certainly  re- 
present the  crosses  of  the  malefactors.  [Cru- 
cifix.] See  two  coins  of  Valensand  Anthemius, 
Angelo  Rocca,  Bib/.  Vaticana,  vol.  ii.  p.  253 
one,  a nummus  aercus,  has  the  three  crosses,  the 
other  with  two  smaller  cross-beams  under  the 
large  one. 

the  term  “station-cross”  is  derived  from  the 


Cross  on  Tomb  of  Flavia  Jovina.  referred  by  Baronins  to  a.p.  367 
(Boldetti,  lib.  L e.  ii.  p.  271.) 


On  a single  Tomb,  Callirtine  Catacomb. 
(Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  363.) 


Roman  military  term  statio , and  applied  to  a 
large  cross  on  the  chief  altar,  or  in  some  prin- 
cipal place  of  a church,  but  occasionally  removed 
or  carried  in  procession  to  another  place,  and 
then  constituting  a special  place  of  prayer.  (See 
Bottari,  tav.  xlv.,  and  illustration  of  Lateran 
Cross.)  Processional  crosses  may  be  traced  to  the 
use  of  the  Labarum  in  Constantine’s  army,  anti 
also  of  his  substitution  of  the  Cross  for  the 
Dragon,  or  placing  it  above  the  Dragon  on 
standards  of  cohorts,  &c.  (See  the  Church  use 
of  the  word  Draconarius,  standard-bearer.') 

The  distinction  between  the  Cross  of  the  Re- 
surrection, or  Triumphal  tVoss,  and  the  Cross 
of  the  Passion,  is  traceable  to  early  times.  In 
Ciampini,  V.  M.  tav.  xvii.  D (ch.  viii.),  our  Lord 
in  glory  stauds  by  and  supports  a large  cross, 
having  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel  on  either 
hand.  The  Lamb  is  also  frequently  represented 
as  bearing  the  lighter  and  longer  triumphal  cross. 
(See  Crucifix,  and  references  to  the  Vatican  Cross, 
&c.)  It  is  also  borne  by  our  Lord  in  representa- 
tions of  the  Descent  info  Hades.  It  is  symbolic 


1 Constantine's  ancient  church  of  St.  I .'tor  S.  Paolo 
fuori  delle  Mura,  and  Sta.  Maria  Ma^giore  w ere  all  ouill 

in  the  form  of  a cross.  That  of  S.  Paolo  is  a 
with  projecting  apse. 
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of  the  victory  gained  by  the  sufferings  to  which 
the  Passion-cross  calls  our  special  attention. 

The  drawing  of  the  engraved  stone  or  signet- 
cioss  at  p.  495,  with  the  motto  “ Salus,”  repre- 
sents a device  with  the  triumphal  cross.  The 
monogram  of  the  Lord  is  placed  over  the  ser- 
pent, which  vainly  tempts  the  doves,  who  look 
to  the  symbol  of  their  Lord.  But  see  s.  v. 
Serpent. 

The  statement  of  Bede  (Binterim,  vol.  iv.  i.  p. 
501)  relating  to  the  four  kinds  of  wood  of  which  the 
cross  was  made — the  upright  of  cypress,  the  cross- 


(A) 


Cemetery  of  St.  Agnes 


(D) 


i Cemetery  of  Domitia, 

(Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c iii.  p.  363.) 

piece  of  cedar,  the  head-piece  of  fir,  and  the  suppe- 
daneum  of  box — departs  from  the  Eastern  tradi- 
tion, which  substitutes  olive  and  palm  for  the  two 
latter  varieties  of  wood.  This  forms  part  of  the 
legendary  history  of  the  cross,  with  which  we  are 
not  concerned.  The  only  remarks  to  be  made  by 
way  of  conclusion  or  summary  appear  to  be  these  : 
that  a double,  and  indeed  manifold,  meaning 
attached  to  the  cross  from  the  earliest  ages. 
Derived  as  a Christian  sign  from  the  monogram, 
and  connected  with  traditions  of  ancient  learning 
by  its  Egyptian  form,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
stood  for  all  things  to  all  men.  To  the  earliest 


members  of  the  Church  it  represented  their 
Master,  who  was  all  in  all  to  them ; and  thus  in 
their  Anew,  a somewhat  wider  and  happier  one 
than  in  later  days,  it  represented  all  the  faith — 
the  person  of  Christ,  His  death  for  man,  and  the 
life  and  death  of  man  in  Christ.  The  Lateran 
and  other  crosses  point  to  baptism  and  all  its 
train  of  Christian  thought,  without  immediate 
reference  to  the  Lord’s  sacrifice.  [Lamb.]  Con- 
stantine indeed  (see  Anastat.  Vit.  Pontif.  in 
Sylvestro ) seems  to  have  attached  the  symbolic 
Lamb  to  the  Baptist  and  the  sacrament  he  ad- 
ministered, as  well  as  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  and 
the  showing  forth  of  His  death.  The  tendency 
of  Christian  feeling  towards  special  or  exclushre 
contemplation  of  the  Lord’s  sufferings  and  death 
is  matter  of  ecclesiastical  history ; and  its  effect 
on  Christian  emotion,  and  therefore  on  Christian 
art,  is  the  transition  from  the  cross  into  the 
crucifix.  (See  s.  v.) 

An  evidence  of  the  feelings  of  subdued  triumph 
with  which  the  cross  was  regarded  in  the  earliest 
times,  as  a symbol  first  of  the  Lord’s  life  and 
death,  then  of  the  life  and  death  of  man,  is 
that  it  is  so  frequently  wreathed,  embossed,  or 
othenvise  ornamented  with  flowers.  Even  as  late 
as  the  Monza  vessels,  it  is  represented  as  a living 
and  budding  stem  ; but  the  cross  from  St.  Ponti- 
anus,  ghreu  by  Bottari,  xliv.  is  made  to  put  forth 
golden  or  silver  flowers  half-way  up  its  stem. 

Count  Melchior  de  Vogue  ( Revue  Archdologique, 
vol.  vii.  p.  201)  gives  a highly  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  scarcely-injured 
remains,  of  four  ancient  Christian  towns,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  between  Antioch  and 
Aleppo.  They  contain  many  ancient  crosses,  and 
were  probably  deserted  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
first  Mussulman  invasion.  “ On  est  transported ” 
he  says,  “ au  milieu  de  la  societe  chre'tienne  . . . 
non  plus  la  vie  cachee  des  catacombes,  ni  l’ex- 
istence  humiliee,  timide,  souffrante,  mais  une  ATie 
large,  opulente,  artistique.  ....  Des  croix,  des 
monogrammes  du  Christ  sont  sculpte's  en  relief 
sur  la  plupart  des  portes : le  ton  de  ces  inscrip- 
tions indique  une  epoque  voisine  du  triomphe  de 
1’Eglise.  . . . Le  graffito  d’un  peintre  obscur,  qui, 
decorant  un  tombeau,  a,  pour  essayer  son  pinceau, 
trace"  sur  le  paroi  du  rocher  des  monogrammes 
du  Christ,  et  dans  son  enthousiasme  de  Chretien 
emancipe  ecrit,  eu  paraphrasant  le  labarum,  Tovro 
vlkS,,  Ceci  triomphe.”  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CROSS,  Adoration  of.  (Adoratio  Crucis, 

T]  TrpO(TKVVr)(TlS  TOV  (TTUVpOV.') 

I.  Adoration  of  the  Cross  from  the  heathen 
point  of  view. — Christianity  being  a “ religion  of 
the  cross,”  the  cross  being  in  every  Christian 
teacher’s  mouth  as  the  watchword  of  the  new 
faith,  the  action  of  signing  with  the  cross  [Sign 
of  the  Cross]  being  believed  in  by  the  Chris- 
tians as  a preservative  against  all  dangers  bodily 
and  spiritual,  what  wonder  is  it  that  the  heathen 
should  have  seen  in  early  Christianity  but  a 
< TTavpoKarpeia , and  in  the  cross  but  a Christian 
idol  not  less  material  than  their  own  ? 

Thus  we  find  Tertullian  feeling  it  necessary 
carefully  to  combat  this  among  divers  false 
ATiews  of  Christian  Avorship  prevalent  among  the 
heathen.  His  words,  with  the  logic  of  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  are  “ Sed  et  qui  Crucis 
nos  religiosos  putat,  consecraneus  erit  noster  — 
EAren  if  we  did  worship  the  cross,  we  should  be 
no  worse  than  you,  for  the  cross  enters  directly 
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or  indirectly  into  your  own  objects  of  worship  ; 
for  example,  as  being  the  structure  around 
which  the  makers  of  images  of  the  gods  would 
first  erect  the  clay  model,  or  as  being  the  frame- 
work of  trophies  reared  in  honour  of  victory 
whom  you  adore  as  a deity  ( Apol . c.  16  ; and  in 
similar  strain,  Ad  Nationes  i.  c.  12). 

■ We  find  references  to  the  same  heathen  taunt 
in  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,  as  e.g.  in  c.  9, 
where  the  heathen  objector  winds  up  his  re- 
marks “ ut  id  colant  quod  merentur ;”  and 
again  (c.  12),  “ et  jam  non  adorandae,  sed  sub- 
eundae  Cruces.”  The  writer  in  meeting  this 
attack  speaks  as  Tertullian  had  done  of  the  way 
in  which  the  cross  entered  into  heathenism,  and 
adds  (c.  29),  “ Cruces  etiam  nec  colimus,  nec 
optamus,”  by  which  he  seems  to  mean,  We 
Christians  do  not  worship  the  cross  so  as  to  give 
such  adoration  and  honour  to  it  as  you  heathen 
to  your  idols.  That  this  misconception  on  the 
part  of  the  heathen  was  not  speedily  overcome 
may  be  seen  from  the  case  of  so  intelligent  a 
man  as  the  Emperor  Julian,  who,  a century 
after  Minucius  had  written,  taunts  the  Chris- 
tians, as  the  Caecilius  of  that  writer  had  done, 
with  inconsistency,  in  that  while  they  refused  to 
reverence  (trpocTKvve'iv)  the  sacred  Ancile  which 
fell  down  from  Jupiter  and  was  preserved  among 
them  as  a pledge  of  the  protection  ever  to  be 
shown  to  the  city,  they  still  reverenced  the 
wood  of  the  cross,  continually  made  the  sign  of 
it  on  their  foreheads,  and  engraved  it  before 
their  houses  (Cyril  Alex.  Contra  Julianum,  lib. 
vi.  Patrol.  Gr.  lxxvi.  795).  The  gist  of  Cyril’s 
answer  is  worthy  of  notice  : — Since  Christ  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  of  all  divested  Himself  of  His 
Divine  Majesty,  and  leaving  His  Father’s  Throne 
was  willing  to  take  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  to  be  made  in  the  likeness  of  man, 
and  to  die  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  of 
the  cross,  therefore  we  being  reminded  of  these 
things  by  the  sight  of  the  cross,  and  taught  that 
One  died  thereon  that  we  all  might  have  life, 
value  the  symbol  as  productive  of  thankful 
remembrance  of  Him. 

II.  Point  of  view  of  early  Christian  writers. — 
Having  thus  alluded  to  the  adoration  of  the 
cross  as  seen  from  the  heathen  point  of  view,  we 
shall  next  endeavour  to  trace  the  existence  of 
the  idea  among  Christians  of  a modified  form 
of  reverence  to  be  paid  to  the  cross.  That  idea 
may  be  expressed  roughly  thus  : No  reverence 
is  paid  to  the  material  cross  as  such ; it  is  the 
idea  of  the  cross  for  which  reverence  is  felt ; but 
it  is  the  reverence  or  worship  due  to  a most 
holy  or  cherished  thing,  not  that  which  is  due 
to  God,  TTpo(TKvvr)(ris , not  Aarpeia.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  this  modified  sense  of  worship  the  early 
Christians  maintained  the  duty  of  reverence  to 
the  sacred  symbol  of  redemption  (see  especially 
Le  Nourry’s  Dissertatio  in  Minuc.  Fel.  c.  xii. 
Art.  4 in  Patrol,  iii.  531).  Thus  Eusebius  says 
of  Constantine,  r bv  viKoiroibv  er(ua  <navpov 
' Vita  Const,  i.  31;  cf.  ib.  ii.  16;  iv.  21;  and 
Oratio  de  laudibus  Const,  c.  9 ; also  Sozomen 
i.  4,  ael  rov  /3acr«Ae&>s  r)ye7<rdai  Kal  TrpoauvvT)- 
aeocs  v^vopuaro  irapa  rwv  arpariwrcov).  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  ( Ep . ad  Const,  p.  247)  speaks 
of  rb  (rcoTTipiov  rod  aravpov  |uA ov.  The 
above-mentioned  instances  taken  by  themselves 
might  be  viewed  as  due  to  a somewhat  rhe- 
torical way  of  speaking,  but  the  real  nature  of 
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the  feeling  is  shown  by  the  following  moro 
definite  instances. 

Ambrose  (In  ob.  Theodosii , § 46)  tells  of  the 
Empress  Helena’s  adoration  of  the  cross  after  her 
discovery  of  Pilate’s  superscription,  and  adds  : 
“ Regem  adoravit,  non  lignum  utique,  quia  hie 
Gentilis  est  error  et  vanitas  impiorum ; sed 
adoravit  ilium  qui  pependit  in  ligno,  scriptus 
in  Cruce.”  Shortly  afterwards  he  describes  how 
the  cross  was  placed  upon  kings  by  Helena,  “ ut 
in  regibus  adoretur.” 

Jerome,  again,  in  the  Epitaphium  Paulae 
Matris  (Ep.  108  ad  Eustochium , § 9,  Patrol. 
xxii.  883),  says  that  “ Paula  prostrata  ante 
Crucem  quasi  pendentem  Dominum  cerneret, 
adorabat.” 

In  the  above  instances  Ambrose  and  Jerome 
are  referring  to  the  cross  said  to  be  found  by 
Helena,  but  in  the  case  of  Minucius  and  others 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  allusion 
is  necessarily  to  crosses,  viewed  as  signs  and 
images  of  the  true  cross ; and  the  view  which 
is  controverted  is  the  belief  of  the  heathen 
world  in  the  veneration  paid  by  Christians  to 
the  cross  absolutely  (see  further,  Origen,  in 
Celsum  ii.  47).  Cf.  further  the  distinction  as 
drawn  by  Augustine  (Tract,  i.  in  Johannem , 
§ 16) : “ Dicimus  quidem  lignum  vitam,  sed 
secundum  intellectum  lignum  Crucis  unde  acce- 
pimus  vitam.”  The  same  line  is  taken  in  the 
Quaestiones  ad  Antiochum  ducern  (xxxix. : Patrol. 
Gr.  xxviii.  622),  falsely  attributed  to  Athanasius, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  Why,  when  God  has 
forbidden  through  His  prophets  the  worship  of 
created  things,  do  we  oiler  adoration  to  images 
and  the  cross  ? Rusticus  Diaconus,  a writer  of 
the  time  of  Pope  Vigilius,  carefully  defines  the 
matter  in  the  same  way,  for  after  maintaining 
the  adoration  of  the  cross  as  leading  on  to  that 
of  the  Crucified,  he  adds,  “ non  tamen  Crucem 
coadorare  dicimur  Christo  ” (Contra  Accphalos  : 
Patrol,  lxvii.  1218). 

John  Damascenus  (ob.  circa  756  a.d.)  is  careful 
exactly  to  define,  as  the  above-mentioned  writers 
have  done,  the  nature  of  the  reverence  paid  by 
Christians  to  the  cross.  He  says  (de  fide  ortho- 
doxa  iv.  11):  Trpo(TKvvovpi€v  8e  Kal  r bv  rinrov 
rov  np'iov  Kal  faoiroiov  aravpov  . ...  ov  rr)P 
vArjv  npLwvres  (/H/  ylvoiro'),  aAAa  rbv  rvnov 
ws  Xpurrov  avpfioAov.  And  hereon,  he  adds, 
may  our  adoration  of  the  cross  rest,  evda  yao 
bv  f)  r b at]/xe7ov,  £k(7  Kal  avrbs  (arai. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  wide  spread  of  the 
feeling  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  narratives  of 
the  Fathers,  of  a more  or  less  legendary  cha- 
racter, referring  to  the  miraculous  power  in- 
herent in  the  sacred  symbol.  Thus  Sozomen 
(Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  3)  gives  us  an  account  of  a certain 
physician  named  Probianus  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  but  who  would  not  ac- 
cord honour  to  the  cross  as  the  sign  of  salva- 
tion, until  when  suffering  from  a painful  disease 
of  the  feet  he  was  taught  by  a vision  [cf.  Altar, 
p.  66j  to  find  in  reverence  of  the  cross  a means 
of  relief,  and  thus  was  cured.  [We  again  find 
this  story,  cited  from  Sozomen,  in  the  Historia 
Tripartita  (ii.  19),  compiled  by  Cassiodorus.] 

A parallel  incident  is  that  related  by  Evagrius 
(Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  26),  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
burning  of  Antioch  by  Chosroes,  the  bishop  of 
Apamea  consented  to  display  the  wood  of  the 
cross  to  the  adoration  of  the  people,  that  their 
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last  kiss  of  the  sacred  relic  might  be  as  it  were 
their  viaticum  to  the  other  world.  Jhe  his- 
torian mentions  that  he  was  present  with  his 
parents,  and  describes  the  scene  at  some  length, 
and  tells  how,  while  the  bishop  made  the  circuit 
of  the  church  carrying  the  cross  ctxrnep  iv  reus 
ic’jpiaLs  twv  Trpo<TKWT)'T€0)v  ppepais  elOiaro,  he 
was  followed  by  a large  mass  of  flame,  blazing 
but  not  consuming  : a token  of  the  safety  vouch- 
safed to  the  city. 

Again,  Bede  (Hist.  Heel.  iii.  2)  tells  us  of 
Oswald,  a Saxon  king  (635  A.D.),  who,  being  in 
imminent  danger  in  war,  erected  and  offered 
adoration  to  a cross,  by  which  victory  was 
secured. 

One  more  illustration  may  suffice.  Tn  the 
Trullan  Svnod  held  at  Constantinople  in  691  A.D., 
it  was  ordained  that  since  the  cross  shows  to  us 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  therefore  we  offer  to 
it  in  words  and  in  thought  our  adoration,  it 
should  be  distinctly  prohibited  to  engrave  crosses 
on  the  pavement,  where  they  would  be  trodden 
under  foot,  and  that  where  these  already  existed 
they  should  be  erased  (can.  73;  Labbe,  Con- 
cilia, vi.  1175). 

The  above  examples  clearly  prove  the  ex- 
istence amongst  the  early  Christians  of  a venera- 
tion for  the  cross,  combined  with  the  feeling 
of  the  necessity  of  excluding  from  this  the  idea 
of  absolute  worship.  The  constant  use  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  [Sign  op  the  Cross]  is  a 
further  exemplification  of  this. 

The  special  character  of  hymns  is  obviously 
such  as  to  admit  of  a less  exact  style  of  lan- 
guage, but  the  tone  of  the  early  Christian  poets 
shows  clearly  the  nature  of  their  views,  as  to  the 
veneration  of  the  cross.  In  a poem  (De  Passione 
Domini ) attributed  by  some  to  Lactantius,  it  is 
said.  (vv.  50  sqq.)  : — - 

“ Flecte  genu  lignumque  Crucis  venerabile  adora 
Flebilis,  innoeuo  terramque  cruore  madentem 
Ore  petens  humili.”  a 

Much  again  can  be  gathered  from  Prudentius 
(405  a.d.)  on  this  point.  Thus  we  find  (Apo- 
theosis 446) — 

“ Jam  purpura  supplex 
Sternitur  Aeneadae  rectoris  ad  atria  Christi, 
Vexillumque  Crucis  summus  dominator  adorat.” 

Again  in  the  description  of  Constantine’s  victory 
over  Maxentius  (Contra  Symmachum  i.  494),  he 
■says — 

“ Tunc  ille  senatus 

Militiae  ultricis  tit'ilum,  Christique  verendum 
Nomen  adora vit  quod  collucebat  in  armis.” 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  cross  and  the  mono- 
gram on  the  labarum  (cf.  also  Cath.  vi.  129,  and 
Paulinus  Nol.  Poem.  xxx.  97  sqq.). 

Finally,  we  may  cite  the  words  of  Sedulius 
(Carmen  Paschale , lib.  v.  188 ; Patrol,  xix. 
724.)— 

“ Neve  quis  ignoret  speciem  Crucis  esse  colendam.” 


a In  the  prolegomena  to  the  Roman  edition  of  Pru- 
dentius ( Patrol . lix.  669),  the  accusation  is  brought 
against  George  Fabricius  of  tampering  with  the  above,  by- 
omitting,  through  doctrinal  proclivities,  the  words  “ lig- 
numque. . . . flebilis a proceeding  justly  reprehended 
by  John  Albert  Fabricius : “ Sane  praestitisset  G.  Fa- 
bricium  ....  passim,  turn  hie  turn  alibi,  non  ita  fuisse  in 
alienis  operibus  quae  edebat  ingeniosum  ” < Bibl.  Vet.  Lat. 
p.  70§,  ed.  1712). 
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III.  Adoration  of  the  Cross  in  ancient  Litur- 
gies.— In  the  Western  Church  such  a rite  has 
long  been  observed  on  Good  Friday.  The  custom 
is  probably  very  ancient,  and  has  possibly  flowed 
hither  from  the  East,  for  the  words  of  Paulinus 
(Ep.  31,  Patrol,  lxi.  329)  with  reference  to  the 
observance  of  the  like  practice  at  Jerusalem, 
will  carry  hack  the  date  to  the  4th  century  D : — 
“ Quam  episcopus  urbis  ejus  quotannis,  cum 
Pascha  Domini  agitur,  adorandam  populo  prin- 
ceps  ipse  venerantium  promit.”  According  to 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (Patrol,  lxxviii.  86), 
at  Vespers  on  Good  Friday  a cross  is  set  up 
in  front  of  the  altar;  then — “ Venit  Pontifex, 
adoratam  deosculatur  Crucem.  Deinde  episcopi, 
presbyteri,  diaconi  et  caeteri  per  ordinem,  deinde 
populus : Pontifex  vero  redit  in  sedem  usque 
dum  omnes  salutent.”  Whenever  a salutation 
is  made  (salutante  pontifice  vel  populo)  the 
Antiphon  Ecce  lignum  Crucis  is  sung  ; and  then 
when  all  have  saluted,  the  pope  descends  to  the 
front  of  the  altar  and  the  service  proceeds. 
Sundry  differences,  but  of  no  great  moment, 
occur  in  the  form  given  in  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary (Patrol,  lxxiv.  1103).  A more  elabo- 
rate ritual,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Mozarabic  Liturgy  (Patrol.  Ixxxv.  430 ; lxxxvi. 
609),  in  which  before  Nones  on  Good  Friday, 
after  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  came  the  hymn  Ad 
Salutationem  Ligni  Domini , 

“ Pange  lingua  gloriosi 
Proelium  certaminis,"  &c. 

This  was  followed  by  the  prayer,  “ O sancta  Crux, 
in  qua  salus  nostra  pependit,  per  te  introeamus 
ad  Patrem,  per  te  veniam  mereamur,  per  te 
apud  Christum  habeamus  indulgentiam  et 
veniam ;”  and  this  again  by  three  antiphons  de 
ligno  Domini.  Nothing  further  is  added  here  in 
the  Breviary  as  to  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  pos- 
sibly because  the  rest  is  to  be  found  in  the  Missal. 

From  this  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony of  adoration  as  performed  at  the  N.ones, 
and  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  we  shall 
briefly  describe. 

Two  priests  hold  before  the  altar  a cross 
draped  in  black,  standing  first  at  the  left,  then 
at  the  right,  and  lastly  at  the  middle  of  the  altar. 
Ag  each  position  is  occupied,  the  antiphons  are 
respectively  chanted — Popule  meus  quid  feci  tibi 
....  Quia  eduxi  te  ...  . Quid  ultra  debui 
with  its  own  response  after  each.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  station  the  officiating  priest  receives 
the  cross  from  the  hands  of  the  two  who  are 
holding  it,  and  standing  successively  at  the 
right  end,  the  left  end,  and  the  middle  of  the 
altar,  he  uncovers  at  each  station  respectively 
the  right  arm,  the  left  arm,  and  the  whole  ot 
the  cross,  saying  on  each  occasion,  with  voice 
growing  louder  each  time,  the  antiphon  Ecce 
lignum  Crucis , to  which  is  responded,  In  qua 
salus  nostra  pependit,  it  being  ordered  that  as 
each  limb  of  the  cross  is  unveiled,  the  people 
should  bend  the  knee.  The  priest  having  reve- 
rently placed  the  cross  in  front  of  the  altar 
“ statim  presbyteri  cum  suis  ministris  adorent 
Crucem  flectendo  genua  ter,  cum  summa  re- 


b Paulinus,  it  will  be  observed,  speaks  of  this  rite  as 
taking  place  on  the  “ Pascha but  there  seems  fair 
ground  from  the  context  for  explaining  this,  with  Menard, 
of  the  anniversaiy  of  our  Lord’s  crucifixion.  (Notes  to 
G reg.  Sacr.  in  Patrol,  lxxviii.  332.) 
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verentia  et  humilitate  osculando  terrain,  et 
offerant  oblationem  Cruci,  ut  aliis  praebeant 
exemplum ; ” the  rite  is  then  concluded  by  an 
oratio  ad  Crucem , in  which,  however,  our  Lord 
is  addressed  distinctly,  and  by  the  antiphon 
Crucem  tuam  adoramns  Dominc. 

Alexander  Leslie,  the  Jesuit  editor,  argues  in 
his  note  on  the  above  passage  for  the  identity 
of  the  terms  adoratio  and  salutatio  as  applied 
to  the  cross,  the  former  wol’d  being  that  em- 
ployed in  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacramen- 
taries  and  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  the  latter  in 
the  Mozarabic  Breviary ; and  Amalarius  ( [De 
Eccl.  Off.  i.  14)  cites  the  Ordines  Romani , “ Prae- 
paratur  crux  ante  altare,  quam  salutant  et  oscu- 
lant. ur  omnes.” 

As  illustrating  our  present  subject,  we  may 
quote  from  the  collect  for  the  Festival  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary : “ Concede  propitius  ut  qui  ad  adoran- 
dam  vivificam  ejus  Crucem  adveniunt  . . . 

At  the  end  of  Mass  on  that  day  a cross  was  held 
up  by  the  pontitf  for  the  adoration  of  the  people 
(cf.  Alcuin,  Adv.  Elipantum , lib.  ii.  9,  who  fur- 
nishes us  with  a collect,  Ad  Elevationem  Sanctae 
Cmcis) ; and  a parallel  instance  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  Menology  for  September  13, 
Xaipois,  6 £ wf)(\)6pos  Trjs  evaefleias,  rb  a-f)TTT}TOV 
Tpoiraiov,  7}  dvpa  Trjs  irapaSelaov,  b tu>v  tticttuv 
arypiyfibs  . . . [See  also  Exaltation  and 
Finding  of  the  Cross.] 

The  season  which  in  the  Eastern  Church  has 
been  specially  associated  with  the  adoration  of 
the  cross  is  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  with  the 
ensuing  week.  Numerous  sermons  are  extant  in 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers  having  re- 
ference to  this.  Thus  in  one  wrongly  assigned 
to  Chrysostom,  but  apparently  not  long  subse- 
quent to  his  time,  els  tt\v  irpoGKvvyaiv  too 
Tifiiov  Ka\  faoiroiov  (TTavpov  rfi  fieay  efiSopabi 
tu>v  urjcTTeiwv,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  day  as 
yearly  appointed  for  adoration,  and  as  though  he 
would  imply  the  custom  to  be  a well  established 
one  : — 2rj pepov  Toiyapovv  irpoanwycripos  ypepa 
tov  Tifxiov  TTavpov  icaO eTTyKe.  Again,  in  the 
works  of  Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  is  a 
sermon  with  the  same  title  and  occasion  ( Oratio  v. 
Patrol.  Gr.  lxxxvii.  3309).  Again  ( Oratio  iv.  in 
Exaltationem  S.  Crucis ),  in  describing  the  change 
of  the  season  of  the  Exaltation  to  a time  subse- 
quent to  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  he  speaks  of 
< rravpov  SaSovxos  irpocTKvvyais.  Sermons  of  the 
same  character  are  also  extant  by  Theodorus 
Studita  ( Patrol . Gr.  xcix.  691),  and  by  Theo- 
phylact  (ib.  cxxxi.  113).  For  rubrical  directions 
concerning  this  fast,  see  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  De  Caerimoniis  Aulae  Byzantinae,  i.  5, 
24;  and  especially  ii.  11  (op.  cit.  cxii.  137, 
196,  1017);  and  cf.  also  Suicer’s  Thesaurus , and 
Ducange’s  Glossary , s.  v.  a’Tavpoirpoa’Kvvya’is,  by 
which  name  and  by  Kvpiaic})  tt\s  'rcpoo’Kvvyo’euis 
the  Greek  Church  knows  the  day.  The  Epistle  and 
Gospel  for  this  day  in  that  Church  are  Heb.  iv. 
14 — v.  6,  and  Mark  viii.  34 — ix.  1.  There  is 
also  in  the  Greek  Church  a bringing  about  of 
the  cross  for  adoration  on  August  1 and  there- 
abouts, for  which  see  Const.  Porph.  ii.  9 ( Patrol . 
Gr.  cxii.  1009).  This  latter  day  is  marked  in 
the  Menology  thus : els  Tyv  npaiTyv  y irpoobos 
r<2v  Tipicov  £vAa)v  tov  Tiplov  ( cvottolov  (TTavpov  ; 
and  its  importance  is  testified  to  by  the  fact 
of  its  having  its  irpoeopTia  or  vigil. 
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IV.  Disputes  among  Christians  as  to  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Cross. — At  the  Second  Nicene  General 
Council  (787  A.D.),  in  their  fourth  actio , among 
the  various  testimonies  read  from  the  fathers  in 
support  of  the  use  of  images  in  worship,  was  a 
long  extract  from  the  fifth  of  the  \6yoi  virep  Tys 
XpiaTtavwv  airoAoylas  Kara  ’I ovbaluv  ital  irepl 
elitSvwv  t&v  aylcov  of  Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapolis 
in  Cyprus  (ob.  620  or  630,  a.d.).  The  general 
tenour  of  his  remarks  (for  which  see  Lab  be,  vii. 
236)  is  as  follows  : — Christians  are  justified  in 
offering  adoration  to  the  cross,  by  way  of  remem- 
brance of  Him  who  died  thereon,  not  with  any 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  mere  material.  Thus, 
a decree  sanctioned  by  the  seal  of  the  emperor 
is  reverentially  treated,  not  on  account  of  the 
decree  or  the  lead  of  the  seal,  but  of  him  whom 
the  seal  indicates ; and  so  we  Christians,  in  our 
adoration  of  the  cross,  honour  not  its  material, 
but  see  in  it  a seal  and  signet  of  Christ  Who  was 
crucified  thereon,  and  Whom  we  salute  and  adore. 
The  further  illustration  may  be  taken  of  children 
who  cherish  some  memento  of  an  absent  father, 
even  as  all  things  associated  with  our  Lord  are 
for  His  sake  to  be  loved  and  reverenced.  Sr av 
ovv,  he  concludes,  ISys  XpiTTiavovs  irpoTKwovvTas 
rbv  GTavphv,  yvwdi  c6ti  Tip  TTavpwOevTi  Xpi(TT<p 
tt)v  irpoTKvvyaiv  irpocrayovai  Kal  ov  Tip  £ vAcp . 

A counterblast  to  the  views  of  the  Nicene 
Council  is  to  be  found  in  a cap'itulary  of  Charle- 
magne, De  Imaginibus  (i.  13,  Patrol,  xcviii. 
1034),  where  we  find  an  attack  on  the  argument 
brought  forward  by  the  other  party  based  on  the 
expression,  “ Jacob  . . . adoravit  fastigium  virgae 
ejus”  (Heb.  xi.  21).  The  writer  there  insists  on 
the  “ differentia  crucis  Christi  et  imaginum  pic- 
torum  arte  pictarum,”  and  promises  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  “ quanto  mysterio  Crux  ima- 
ginibus emineat,  sive  quomodo  human um  genus 
non  per  imagines,  sed  per  Crucem  Christi  re- 
demptum  sit,  quae  duo  illi  vel  paria  vel  aequalia 
putant.”  This  promise  is  fulfilled  subsequently 
(ii.  28 ; op.  cit.  1096),  where  the  language, 
though  probably  referring  to  adoration  of  the 
cross,  is  to  a certain  extent  vague : “Non  sunt 
imagines  Cruci  aequiparandae,  non  adorandae, 
non  colendae,  . . . et  Tu  solus  adorandus,  Tu  solus 
sequendus,  Tu  solus  colendus  es.” 

The  cause  of  the  adoration  of  the  cross  and 
of  images  found  a zealous  champion  in  Theo- 
dorus Studita,  who  expounds  his  views  in  his 
Antirrhetici  iii.  ad  Tconomachos,  in  the  form  of 
a dialogue  (see  esp.  Antirrh.  i.  15  ; iii.  3;  Patrol. 
Gr.  xcix.  345,  419).  After  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion, and  after  dwelling  on  the  distinction 
between  e’lKeov  and  efSwAov,  in  which  he  care- 
fully repudiates  any  association  of  the  adoration 
of  the  cross  or  image  with  the  latter  term, 
he  sums  up  in  a number  of  theses  which  main- 
tain the  importance  of  the  adoration,  but 
again  insists  on  the  distinction  referred  to 
above.  Thus  (ib.  349):  “If  any  one  boldly 
calls  the  relative  (crx€ tiktiv)  worship  of  Christ 
in  the  image,  worship  of  the  image  and  not 
of  Christ  Himself  ....  he  is  a heretic.”  For 
further  illustrations  of  the  subject  from ' the 
writings  of  Theodorus,  see  op.  cit.  691,  1757  ; cf. 
also  Nicephorus  (Patriarch  of  Constantinople), 
Aaitirrhet.  iii.  7.  Later  notices  of  the  subject 
may  be  found  in  Photius,  Epist.  i.  1,  Ad  Nico - 
laum  Papam ; i.  8,  20,  Ad  Michael.  Bulgar. 
Principem . 
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A brief  reference  may  here  be  made  in  passing 
to  the  views  on  this  subject  of  the  Paulician 
heretics,  who  first  appeared  towards  the  end 
of  the  7th  century.  They,  generally  speaking, 
were  strongly  opposed  to  any  adoration  of  the 
cross  or  images.  In  regard  to  the  cross,  they 
maintained  that  the  real  cross  was  Christ  Him- 
self, not  the  wood  on  which  He  hung : — 
A eyoures,  on  cnavpbs  6 XpurrSs  itrnv,  oh  xph 
8e  7 rpoaKvveiaQai  rb  l-vkov  ws  Ke  Karr]  paper  ov 
opyavov  (Georgius  Hamartolus,  Chronicon  iv. 
238,  in  Patrol.  Gr.  cx.  889).  In  accordance 
with  this  is  what  we  are  told  by  Petrus  Siculus 
(Hist.  Manichaeorum  29;  ib.  civ.  1284;  and  cf. 
Photius,  Contra  Manich.  i.  7 ; ib.  cii.  25),  to  the 
effect  that  a certain  Timotheus  of  this  sect  was 
sent  by  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be  reasoned  with  ; 
and  on  being  asked,  “ Why  dost  thou  not  believe 
and  worship  the  honoured  cross  ?”  answered, 

Anathema  to  him  who  does  not  do  so.”  But 
by  the  cross  he  understood  rbv  Xpio-rbr  rrj 
eKrdaei  rw v xeiP&v  (rravpbv  dnoTekovuTa.  The 
above  quoted  Georgius  Hamartolus  tells  us 
(Patrol.  Gr.  cx.  892),  -with  what  truth  is  per- 
haps doubtful,  that  in  cases  of  sickness  they  laid 
a cross  on  the  patient,  which  cross  on  his 
recovery  they  dared  even  to  break  or  burn  (see 
also  Euthymius,  PanopVa  Dogmat.  Tit.  24 ; op. 
cit.  cxxx.  il96  ; and  cf.  Photius,  Bibliotheca  279 ; 
ib.  ciii.  524). 

Much  about  this  time  there  arose  a contention 
of  like  character  in  the  West.  The  actual  lite- 
rary warfare  in  this  case  belongs  to  the  early 
part  of  the  9th  century,  but  from  its  connection 
with  the  earlier  struggle  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  as  throwing  light  on  the  tone  of  thought  on 
this  subject  in  the  Western  Church  during  the 
preceding  period,  it  is  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  ^passed  over  here. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  the 
publication  by  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin  (820 
A.D.),  of  a fierce  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
adoration  of  the  cross  and  of  images.  Further 
he  ordered  the  removal  of  crosses  from  all  the 
'churches  of  his  diocese.  When  urged  by  a letter 
from  a certain  Abbot  Theodemir  to  reconsider 
his  views,  he  retorted,  in  a long  treatise,  that 
the  Gauls  and  Germans  were  held  in  the  nets 
of  superstition.  This  work  Jonas,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  answers  in  detail  in  his  treatise  Be 
Cultu  Imaginum  (Patrol,  cvi.  305),  in  which  he 
appeals  largely  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  earlier  centuries,  and  discusses  the  ob- 
jections of  Claudius  seriatim.  See  especially 
op.  cit.  331,  where  he  meets  Claudius’s  remarks 
as  to  the  superstition  of  the  votaries  of  the 
cross : “ Nos  ob  recordationem  Salvatoris  nostri 

crucem  pictam veneramur  atque 

adoramus.” 

Other  writers  of  the  time  joined  in  the  fray, 
as  Theodemir  above  mentioned ; Eginhard,  the 
biographer  of  Charlemagne,  in  a work  De  Ado- 
randa  Crucc  not  now  extant ; Wistremir,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  (cf.  Pseudo-Li  utprand,  Chroni- 
con;■  Patrol,  cxxxvi.  1103);  and  a priest 
named  Dungalus,  who  (about  the  year  828  A.D.) 
wrote  a treatise  dedicated  to  Louis  the  Pious  and 
his  son  Lothaire : “ Pro  cultu  sacrarum  imagi- 
num adversus  msanas  blasphemasque  naenias 
Claudii  Taurinensis  Episcopi  ” (Patrol,  cv.  457 
sqq.).  [R.  S.] 
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CROSS,  Exaltation  of  (Exaltatio  Crucis, 
7)  v\p  coats  tov  <tt avoov).  This  festival,  held  on 
September  14,  most  probably  celebrates  primarily 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre at  Jerusalem  by  Bishop  Macarius  at  the 
command  of  Constantine  (335  A.D.),  although 
some  would  see  in  it  a commemoration  of  the 
Vision  of  the  Cross  seen  by  the  Emperor. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  victory  of  Heraclius 
over  the  Persians  and  his  subsequent  restoration 
of  the  Cross  to  its  shrine  at  Jerusalem  that  the 
renown  of  the  festival  is  mainly  due. 

Still  there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  its 
observance  before  that  event,  in  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  Thus  in  the  Acta  of  the 
Egyptian  penitent  Mary,  whose  death  is  referred 
to  421  A.D.,  it  is  apparently  recognized  as  a 
thoroughly  established  festival  at  Jerusalem : 

thus,  e.g rr/s  v\J/co(recos  eVe/ce v tov  Ttptov 

(TTavpov,  tfjns  per’  oklyas  rjpepas  e'l code  yiveaOai 
(Acta  S.  Mariae  Aep/pt.c.  19,  in  Acta  Sanctorum 
for  April  2 ; also  in  Patrol.  Gr.  lxxxvii.  3711). 

In  the  life(c.  70)  of  the  Patriarch  Eutychius 
(ob.  582  A.D.)  by  his  chaplain  Eustathius,  this 
festival  is  spoken  of  as  celebrated  in  Constanti  - 
nople on  September  14  (Acta  Sanctorum  for  April 
6):  and  in  the  7th  century  the  Patriarch  So- 
phronius  of  Jerusalem  refers  to  it  as  a feast  then 
widely  known.  He  adds  that  the  Festival  of  the 
Exaltation  had  formerly  (irdkai)  preceded  that 
of  the  dvaaraais  (that  is,  the  annual  comme- 
moration on  September  13  of  the  dedication  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem),  but  now  the  order 
had  been  reversed  (Oratio  in  Exaltationem 
S.  Crucis  in  Gretser,  De  Cruce , vol.  ii.  p.  90, 
ed.  1608). 

Again,  an  observance  of  the  festival  in  the 
Western  Church  prior  to  Heraclius’s  victory  may 
be  inferred  from  our  finding  it  in  the  Gelasian 
and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries,  and  from  its  de- 
signation simply  as  Exaltatio  S.  Crucis , without 
any  allusion  to  Heraclius,  in  the  earlier  Latin 
Martyrologies,  as  in  that  attributed  to  Jerome 
(Patrol,  xxx.  475):  it  may  be  added  that  this 
is  also  the  case  with  those  of  Bede  and  Rabanus 
Maurus  (ib.  xciv.  1044,  cx.  1168). 

The  circumstances  attending  the  victory  of 
Heraclius  are  briefly  these.  In  the  year  614 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Chos- 
roes  II.,  and  after  the  slaughter  of  many  thou- 
sands of  Christians,  and  the  destruction,  partially 
at  any  rate,  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
by  fire,  a long  train  of  captives  was  led  away, 
among  whom  was  the  Patriarch  Zacharias,®  and 
with  him  the  cross  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Helena  [Cross,  finding  of],  which  was 
sealed  up  in  a case  by  the  patriarch  himself. 
After  some  years  of  uninterrupted  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Persian  king,  during  which  the 
empire  was  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  disso- 
lution, Heraclius  at  last  declared  war  (622  A.D.), 
and  after  three  expeditions  the  boldness  of  which 
was  justified  by  their  success,  the  tide  was 
turned  and  the  Persian  king  worsted,  until  at 

» Nicephorus  (vide  infra ) styles  the  patriarch  Modestus, 
though  the  other  historians  unite  in  calling  him  Zacharias. 
The  error,  for  such  it  probably  is,  has  been  explained  by 
supposing  Modestus  to  have  acted  as  dep  ity  for  Zacharias 
during  his  captivity  (see  Clinton,  Fasti  Romani,  vol.  ii. 
p.  170) ; or  that  the  latter  died  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  former  (Petavius 
in  loc.). 
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last  he  was  deposed  and  murdered  by  his  son 
Siroes  (628  A.D.). 

The  new  sovereign  speedily  concluded  a peace 
with  the  emperor,  one  of  the  conditions  specially 
insisted  on  by  the  latter  being  the  restoration 
of  the  cross,  with  which  borne  before  him,  as  he 
rode  in  a chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants,  He- 
raclius  entered  Constantinople.  In  the  following 
spring  he  made  a pilgrimage  with  the  recovered 
cross  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  patriarch  recog- 
nized his  own  unbroken  seals  on  the  case  con- 
taining the  precious  relic  (to  ripia  /cat  faoiroia 
£uAa,  as  Theophanes  [vide  infra ] constantly  styles 
it),  thus  preserved  it  is  said  by  Sira  the  wife  of 
Chosroes.  Heraclius  wished  himself  to  carry  the 
cross  to  its  shrine,  but  before  treading  on  the 
sacred  ground  he  was  bidden  to  divest  himself  of 
his  splendid  array,  that  so  barefoot  and  clad  in 
a common  cloak  he  might  more  resemble  the 
humble  guise  of  the  Saviour.  Some  of  the  Mar- 
tyrologies  referred  to  below  remark  that  the 
emperor  was  held  by  some  invisible  power  from 
entering  upon  the  sacred  precincts  till  he  had 
so  divested  himself b (cf.  Theophanes,  Chrono- 
graphia,  vol.  i.  pp.  503,  504,  ed.  Classen  ; Nice- 
phorus,  Breviarium , pp.  11  A,  15  A;  Chronicon 
Baschale,  vol.  i.  p.  704,  ed.  Dindorf ; and  more 
generally  for  the  history  of  the  period,  Cedrenus, 
vol.  i.  pp.  717  sqq.  ed.  Bekker;  also  Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall , ch.  46). 

Thus  was  the  cross  once  more  “ exalted”  into 
its  resting-place,  and  the  festival  of  the  “ Ex- 
altation of  the  Cross”  obtained  fresh  renown. 
Before  long,  possibly  under  Pope  Honorius  I. 
(ob.  638  A.D.),  September  14  came  to  be  observed 
as  a festival  with  special  memory  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cross  by  Heraclius:  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  has  not  strictly  speaking  a sepa- 
rate festival  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  com- 
memorates also  on  that  day  the  original  discovery 
by  the  Empress  Helena. 

This  festival  is  referred  to  more  or  less  fully 
by  all  Martyrologies  under  September  14.  Of 
those  of  Jerome,  Bede,  and  Rabanus  Maurus  we 
nave  already  spoken.  We  may  further  specify 
that  of  Wandelbert  [deacon  of  monastery  at 
Treves  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire] 
where  we  find  ( Patrol . cxxi.  611) 

“ Exaltata  Crucis  fulgent  vexilla  relatae, 

Perside  ob  indigna  victor  quam  vexit  Heraclius.” 

In  the  Martyrologies  of  Ado  and  of  Usuardus 
we  find  a further  addition  : “ Sed  et  procurrenti- 
bus  annis,  papa  Sergius  mirae  magnitudinis  por- 
tionem  ejusdem  ligni  in  sacrario  Beati  Petri 
Domino  revelante  repperit,  quae  annis  omnibus 
[“in  Basilica  Salvatoris  quae  appellatur  Con- 
stantiniana.”  Ado]  ipso  die  Exaltationis  ejus  ab 
omni  osculatur  et  adoratur  populo  ” ( Patrol . 
cxxiii.  170,  356  ; cxxiv.  467).  See  also  the  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Notker  (ib.  cxxi.  1151),  and  for 
various  forms  of  ancient  Western  Calendars  con- 
taining a mention  of  this  festival,  see  Patrol. 
cxxxviii.  1188,  1181,  &c.  Besides  this,  we  may 
again  refer  to  the  presence  of  this  festival  in 
the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries.  The 


b It  may  be  remarked  that  the  historians  of  the  reign 
of  Heraclius  vary  somewhat  in  the  dates  they  assign  to 
the  above  events.  We  have  followed  those  given  by 
Clinton,  Fasti  Romani,  vol.  ii.  pp.  L63,  170.  The  taking 
of  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  a later  campaign  by  Theo- 
phanee  ( l . c.). 
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collect  for  the  day  in  the  latter  of  these  has 
been  cited  in  the  article  on  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross,  that  in  the  former  runs  as  follows  : — 
“ Deus  qui  nos  hodierna  die  Exaltatione  Sanctae 
Crucis  annua  solemnitate  laetificas,  praesta  ut 
cujus  mysterium  in  terra  cognovimus,  ejus  re- 
demptionis  praemia  consequamur.” 

The  Eastern  Church,  as  we  have  already  said, 
includes  in  the  festival  of  September  14  the  two 
festivals  of  the  Finding  and  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross.  As  in  the  Calendars  of  the  Western 
Church,  so  also  in  those  of  the  Eastern  Church 
is  it  invariably  found.  Thus  in  the  Greek  me- 
trical calendar  given  by  Papebroch  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  (vol.  i.  of  May),  we  find  under  Sep- 
tember 13,  fivff/jLri  rccv  eynaivluv  rrf s ay'ias  rou 
Xptarov  feat  0eou  nyccr  auacrracreocs  teal  tt pocopna 
rrjs  inf/ccaeccs  rov  nyiov  Ka\  faoiroiov  (rravpov  ; 
that  is,  as  has  been  already  explained,  they  cele- 
brated the  dedication  of  the  Church  built  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  to  commemorate  our  Lord’s 
resurrection.  We  further  gather  that  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Exaltation  had  its  irpoe6prta  or  vigil. 
The  notice  for  September  14  is  inj/ddr}  Senary 
(rravpov  £v\ov  r/Se  rerapry  ; and  the  fact  is  also 
recognized  in  the  pictorial  Moscow  Calendar  ac- 
companying the  preceding.  The  Octave  also  of 
the  festival  (September  21)  is  given  in  the  Meno- 
logy  under  that  day,  ev  ravry  t y yyepa  airoSi- 
Sorai  y eoprrj  rou  ny'tov  (rravpov.  See  also  the 
Calendar  of  the  Arabian  Church  given  by  Selden 
(De  Synedriis  Ebraeorum , iii.  376,  ed.  1655), 
where  September  14  is  marked  “Festum  Crucis 
gloriosae as  also  in  those  of  the  Ethiopic  or 
Abyssinian  and  of  the  Coptic  Church  given  by 
Ludolf  (p.  3).  We  also  learn  from  him  that  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  of  these  churches,  the 
festival  extends  over  three  days,  September 
13-15,  marked  respectively  “Festum  C.  gl. 
(primum,  &c.).” 

Further,  the  Ethiopic  Church,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral other  branches  of  the  Eastern  Church,  re- 
cognizes in  addition  a festival  of  the  Cross  in 
May,  possibly  having  more  or  less  reference  to 
the  “ Inventio  Crucis  ” of  the  Latin  Church  ( op . 
cit.  p.  17 ; Gretsei’,  vol.  i.  232 ; see  also  several 
Eastern  Calendars  in  Neale,  Holy  Eastern  Church , 
Introd.  pp.  775,  799,  813).  The  proper  lessons  for 
this  festival  in  the  Syrian  Church,  as  marked  in 
the  Peshito,  are,  for  Vespers,  Matt.  xxiv. 
(possibly  on  account  of  verse  30);  for  Liturgy, 
Luke  xxi.  5 sqq.;  and  for  Matins,  Mark  xii. 
41  sqq.  (Gretser,  l.  c.). 

In  addition  to  the  works  named  in  this  article, 
reference  should  be  made  to  Binterim,  Denk- 
u-iirdigkeiten  der  Christ- Kathol.  Kirche , vol.  v. 
part  1,  pp.  455  sqq.  See  also  Ducange’s  Glossary , 
s.  v.  inpacris.  [R.  S.] 

CROSS,  Finding  of.  ( Inventio  Crucis.') 

I.  Introduction. — By  this  name  is  to  be  un- 
derstood the  discovery  which  traditidn  asserts 
that  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantine, made  of  the  cross  on  which  our  Lord 
suffered.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the 
exploration  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  that  given 
by  Eusebius  ( Vita  Const,  iii.  26  sqq.),  who  relates 
Constantine’s  determination  to  remove  the  abomi- 
nations that  defiled  the  holy  place  and  build 
there  a Christian  shrine,  as  detailed  in  the  em- 
peror’s letter  to  Macarius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
(op.  cit.  30 ; Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  17 ; Theo- 
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doret  i.  18),  but  no  allusion  whatever  is  made 
to  a discovery  of  the  cross.  Some  have  indeed 
argued  that  an  expression  in  Constantine’s  letter 
to  Macarius  is  better  suited  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cross  than  of  the  grave — rb  yap  yvcapurpa  rod 
ayuardrov  enFivov  tt aOovs  inrb  r jj  yrj  iraKai  Kpv- 
7 rrSuevou . . . ; but  a comparison  with  c.  26  would 
sufficiently  account  for  the  above  quoted  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  hard  to  understand  that  Eusebius 
should  have  lost  so  good  an  opportunity  of  glori- 
fying Constantine,  had  a real  or  supposed  dis- 
covery of  our  Lord’s  cross  taken  place  under  his 
auspices.®  The  date  of  Helena’s  visit  to  Palestine, 
and  consequently  that  of  the  alleged  discovery, 
is  326  A.D. ; yet  in  the  Itinerarium  Burdegalense , 
the  record  of  a journey  to  Jerusalem  in  333  A.D., 
only  seven  years  after  this  date,  there  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  finding  of  the  cross,  even  in  a 
context  where  we  might  certainly  have  looked 
for  it : “ Crypta  ubi  corpus  ejus  positum  fuit 
et  tertia  die  resurrexit ; ibidem  modo  jussu  Con- 
stantini  Imperatoris  basilica  facta  est  ” ( Patrol . 
viii.  791). 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  the  Finding 
of  the  Cross  is  in  the  Catecheses  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  delivered  rather  more  than  twenty 
years  after  Helena’s  alleged  discovery ; in  which, 
though  he  does  not  allude  to  the  narrative 
in  the  form  given  by  subsequent  writers,  he 
vet  says  that  fragments  cut  off  from  the  cross 
were  spread  over  the  whole  world  ( Catech . iv.  10  ; 
x.  19;  xiii.  4 ; Patrol.  Gr.  xxxiii.  468,  685, 
776),  and  he  also  alludes  to  the  Finding  of  the 
Cross  in  a letter  written  some  years  later  to 
Constantius,  the  son  of  Constantine,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a luminous  cross  appearing  in  the  sky 
over  Jerusalem  (Ep.  ad  Const,  c.  3,  op.  cit. 
1168).  From  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
onwards  all  ecclesiastical  writers  take  the  truth 
of  the  narrative  in  its  main  form  for  granted, 
though  sundry  variations  of  detail  occur. 

II.  Legend.  — The  general  tenour  of  the  tra- 
dition is  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  (by 
Hadrian,  or  at  any  rate,  in  his  time,  according 
to  Jerome,  Epist.  58,  Patrol,  xx.  321)  to  destroy 
every  trace  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
that  the  ground  had  there  been  raised  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  temples  and  statues 
to  Jupiter  and  Venus  erected  thereon.  On  the 
death  of  Licinius,  whom  Constantine  charges 
with  the  continuance  of  the  evil,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  purify  the  sacred  places,  and  this  reso- 
lution of  the  Emperor  was  carried  out  by  his 
mother  Helena,  who  went  in  person  to  Jerusalem, 
and  by  the  Bishop  Macarius.  By  the  Divine 
guidance  (and  by  the  aid  of  a Jew,  one  Judas, 
afterwards  baptized  as  Quiriacus,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours  and  others,  inf  ret)  the  spot  was 
discovered,  and  the  superimposed  earth  having 
been  removed,  the  sepulchre  was  seen  with  three 
crosses  ijf.ig  near,  and  separate  from  these  the 
superscription  which  Pilate  had  attached  to  that 


» Montfaucon  ( Colleciio  Nova  Patrum,  vol.  i.  p.  viii. 
ed.  1706)  does  indeed  cite  a passage  of  Eusebius  as  cer- 
tainly referring  to  the  cross : et  8e  tis  vovv  e7u<mjcreie 
rot?  /cad’  7)1x3. s a/x<f>l  to  pur)  pa  icai  to  paprvpiov  rov 
Swrnpos  vitx3> v e7UTe\ecrdeicri  Oavpatriois,  aA.7}dws  elaerat 
07rws  7re7rAijpcoTai  epyo is  to.  reOecrirtapeua.  (Comm,  in 
Psal.  IxxxviiL  11).  When,  however,  we  find  Eusebius 
silent,  where,  if  anywhere,  he  might  be  Expected  to  speak, 
we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  a passage  of,  at  bost, 
most  doubtful  reference. 
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of  our  Lord.  Not  knowing  which  of  the  three 
crosses  was  the  one  they  sought,  Macarius  caused 
them  to  be  successively  presented  to  the  touch 
of  a noble  lady  of  Jerusalem  then  lying  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  first  two  crosses  produced 
no  effect,  but  at  the  touch  of  the  third  the  sick 
woman  rose  up  before  them  perfectly  healed, 
thus  showing  that  it  was  upon  this  that  the 
Saviour  had  suffered.  One  part  of  the  cross  set 
in  silver  was  entrusted  to  Macarius  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  remainder, 
together  with  the  nails  was  forwarded  to  Con- 
stantine. One  of  the  nails  was  attached  to  his 
helmet,  and  another  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  in 
fulfilment,  according  to  sundry  fathers,  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Zechariah  xiv.  20  b 

For  the  above  tradition,  see  Socrates  ( l . c.), 
Theodoret  ( l . c.),  Sozomen  (ii.  1),  Ambrose 
(de  obitu  TJieodosii,  c.  46  ; Patrol,  xvi.  1399), 
Sulpicius  Severus  ( Hist . Sacra , ii.  34 ; Patrol. 
xx.  148),  Rufinus  {Hist.  i.  7,  8 ; Patrol,  xxi. 
1475),  Paulinus  of  Nola  ( Ep . ad  Severum  31; 
Patrol,  lxi.  325),  Gregory  of  Tours  ( Liber 
Miraculorum , i.  5 sqq. ; Patrol,  lxxi.  709).  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  also  (Comm,  in  Zech.  in  loc. ; 
Patrol.  Gr.  lxxii.  271)  refers  to  it  as  the 
current  history  in  his  day.  Chrysostom  evi- 
dently believed  in  the  discovery  of  the  cross, 
and  speaks  of  the  practice  of  conveying  small 
portions  of  it  about  as  amulets  (Quod  Christus 
sit  Ecus,  c.  10  ; Patrol.  Gr.  xlviii.  826). 

One  or  two  further  details  may  be  added. 
Socrates  states  that  the  portion  of  the  cross  sent 
to  Constantine  was  by  him  inclosed  in  his  own 
statue,  which  was  placed  on  a column  of  por- 
phyry in  the  so-called  forum  of  Constantine  in 
Constantinople^  that  thus  the  city  might  be 
rendered  impregnable  by  the  possession  of  so 
glorious  a relic.  According  to  Sozomen,  besides 
the  miracle  wrought  on  the  sick  lady,  a dead 
man  was  instantly  restored  to  life  by  the  touch 
of  the  cross  ; but  Paulinus,  while  mentioning 
this  says  nothing  of  the  other  miracle.  In  Am- 
brose, spite  of  a protest  to  the  contrary,  we  see 
traces  of  the  feeling  in  which  respect  for  the 
cross,  as  a token  of  Him  who  hung  thereon, 
drifted  into  an  adoration  of  the  cross  itself. 
Thus  Helena  is  represented  as  saying,  “ Ecce 
locus  pugnae,  ubi  est  victoria  ? ...  . quomodo 
me  redemptam  arbitror,  si  redemptio  ipsa  non 
cernitur  ? ” It  may  be  added  that  according  to 
Ambrose’s  version  of  the  history,  the  inscription 
is  found  adhering  to  the  cross  it  originally  be- 
longed to.  The  occasion  of  the  notice  in  Pau- 
linus is  the  sending  of  a piece  of  the  cross  to 
Severus  for  a church  about  to  be  consecrated, 
which  affords  him  a natural  opportunity  for 
relating  the  story : he  adds,  that  however  much 
might  thus  be  cut  away  from  the  cross,  the 
bulk  of  the  wood  miraculously  remained  undi- 
minished. 

III.  Festival. — With  the  belief  in  the  discovery 
of  the  cross  thus  widely  spread  and  thus  che- 
rished, it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  an 
annual  festival  to  commemorate  it  would  soon 
be  established ; though  it  is  impossible  from  the 
want  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  speak  with  any 
certainty  as  to  the  actual  origin  of  such  festival. 


b Jerome,  however  (Comm,  in  Zech.  in  loc.),  speaks  of 
it  as  one  might  have  expected,  “ nam  sensu  quidem  pio 
dictam  sed  ridiculam.” 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  its  first 
appointment  to  Pope  Eusebius  (ob.  310  A.D.),  who, 
in  a letter  “ Episcopis  Tusciae  et  Campaniae,”  is 
made  to  say  “Crucis  ergo  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  quae  nuper  nobis  gubernacula  Sanctae 
Romanae  Ecclesiae  tenentibus  quinto  Nonas  Maii 
inventa  est,  in  praedicta  Kalendarum  die  Inven- 
tionis  festum  vobis  solemniter  celebrare  man- 
damus ” ( Patrol . vii.  1114). 

Of  course  the  utter  spuriousness  of  this  letter 
is  shown,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  fact  that  Pope 
Eusebius  died  before  Constantine  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  many  years  before  the  work  of 
restoration  began  at  Jerusalem  at  his  command. 

Nicephorus  {Hist.  Eccles.  viii.  29)  asserts  that 
a festival  to  commemorate  the  Finding  of  the 
Cross  was  held  at  Jerusalem  in  Constantine’s 
time,  but  appeals  to  no  earlier  authority  in  sup- 
port of  his  statement:0  and  in  the  Chronicon  of 
Flavius  Lucius  Dexter,  if  the  passage  be  genuine, 
Pope  Silvester  I.  (ob.  335  a.d.)  is  claimed  as  the 
originator  of  the  festival:  “Festum  Inventionis 
S.  Crucis  a Silvestro  institutum  celebre  multis 
est  ” {Patrol,  xxxi.  563).  It  is  not  impossible 
that  there  may  have  been  a festival  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  Church,  before  its  observance  had 
become  general. 

Most  Western  Martyrologies  and  Calendars 
mark  May  3 as  “ Inventio  S.  Crucis,”  including 
the  ancient  Martyrologium  Hieronymi  {Patrol. 
xxx.  435) ; but  there  are  grounds  for  doubting 
the  genuineness  of  the  words  here,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  fact  that  they  are  absent  from 
the  very  ancient  Cod.  Epternacensis,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  Papebroch  {Acta  Sanctorum ; May,  vol.  i. 
p.  369).  It  is  found  in  the  Martyrologium  Bi- 
suntinum  {Patrol,  lxxx.  415),  the  Mart.  Romanum 
Vetus  {ib.  cxxiii.  158),  and  those  of  Rabanus,  Ado, 
Usuardus,  and  Notker  {ib.  cx.  1142  ; cxxiii.  256  ; 
cxxiv.  15;  cxxxi.  1075);  also  in  a Gallican  and 
an  English  Martyrology  {ib.  lxxii.  614,  620),  the 
Mozarabic  and  the  Gothic  Calendar  (ib.  lxxxv. 
98,  Ixxxvi.  39),  the  Cal.  Mutinense  (ib.  cvi.  821), 
Floriacense  (ib.  cxxxviii.  1187). 

There  is  a special  office  for  this  day  in  the 
Gothogallic  Missal  {ib.  lxxii.  285),  in  the  Moza- 
rabic Breviary  and  Missal  (ib.  lxxxv.  739,  Ixxxvi. 
1119),'  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentax’y  (ib.  lxxiv. 
1162),  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentaiy  and  Anti- 
phonary (ib.  lxxviii.  101,  687).  To  this  last  we 
shall  again  refer. 

Some,  however,  omit  the  festival  altogether, 
and  some  give  it  a secondary  place  after  the 
names  of  the  Martyrs  who  are  commemorated  on 
this  day.  Thus  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
Calendar  of  Leo  {ib.  lxxiv.  878),  in  the  metrical 
Martyrology  of  Bede  (ib.  xciv.  604),  in  the  Sacra- 
mentarium  Suaviciense  (ib.  cli.  823),  and  some 
others  (see  in  Leslie’s  note  to  the  Mozarabic 
Missal  in  loc.).  Again  in  the  Martyrology  of 
Bede  given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (March,  vol. 
ii.  p.  xviii.).  a long  narrative  of  the  Martyrs 
commemorated  on  this  day  is  followed  by  “ Ipso 
die  Inventio  Sanctae  Crucis.”  So  too  runs  the 
metrical  Martyrology  of  Wandelbert  (Patrol. 
cxxi.  598) : — 

“ Praesul  Alexander  quinas  et  Eventius  ornant, 
Theodol  usque  Dei  pariter  pro  nomine  caesi, 

His  quoque  celsa  crucis  radiant  vexilla  repertae." 


e This,  however,  is  doubtless  to  be  connected  with  the 
festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (itywo-ts). 
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The  same  is  the  case  with  an  old  English  Calen- 
dar, which  reads  “ Natale  SS.  Alexandri.  Eveuti 
et  Theodoli  presbyteri,  Inventio  Crucis  ” (ib 
xciv.  1151).  See  also  the  Cal.  Stabulense  and 
the  Cal.  Brixianum  (it.\  cxxx-iii.  1196,6270). 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  also  the  men 
tion  of  the  Inventio  Crucis  follows  that  of  the 
Saints  commemorated  on  this  day  (as  also  the 
Antiphonary  in  the  MSS.),  and  Menard  (note  in 
loc.)  states  that  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  this 
festival  is  altogether  wanting. 

In  the  list  of  feasts  to  be  observed  given  in  the 
Capitulare  of  Ahyto  or  Hatto  (appointed  Bishop 
of  Basle  in  806  a.d.)  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Inventio  Crucis  (Patrol,  cxv.  12),  and  in  the  Ca- 
piiula  of  Walter,  bishop  of  Orleans  (857  A.D.), 
the  festivals  of  the  Tnventio  Crucis  and  Exalta'.io 
Crucis  are  appended  to  the  end  of  cap.  xvii.. 
“ De  Sanctorum  festivitatibus  indicendis  et  ob- 
servandis  ” (ib.  cxix.  742),  as  though  they  had 
been  introduced  at  a later  date  than  the  others 
mentioned. 

All  this  evidence  seems,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
point  either  to  the  fact  that  the  festival  was 
established  at  a comparatively  late  date,  or  that 
it  was  for  some  time  of  local  rather  than  general 
observance.  Papebroch  (Acta  Sanctorum  in  loc. 
c.  iii.)  suggests  720  A.D.  as  approximately  the 
date  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  festival, 
but  the  reference  above  to  its  absence  in  docu- 
ments of  even  later  date  will  incline  us  to  look 
upon  the  end  of  the  8th  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  as  the  earliest  period  we  can  safelj 
fix  on. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  above  mentioned  authorities  make 
an  error  of  at  least  half  a century  in  the  date  of 
Helena’s  alleged  discovery.  Thus  the  Martyro- 
logium Hieronymi  speaks  of  it  as  “ post  Passio- 
nem  Domini  anno  ducentesimo  trigesimo  tertio,” 
in  which  it  is  followed  by  Florus  in  the  additions 
to  Bede’s  Martyrology,  by  Rabanus  and  others.*1 

The  Greek  Church  has  not,  properly  speaking, 
a separate  festival  for  the  Finding  of  the  Cross, 
but  celebrates  this  event  on  the  day  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  September  14.  Some 
branches,  however,  of  the  Eastern  Church  do 
observe  a festival  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross 
also.  Thus  in  the  Calendars  of  the  Ethiopic 
and  Coptic  Churches  given  by  Ludolf  ( Fasti 
Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alexandrinae),  March  6 is  marked 
“ Inventio  S.  Crucis  ” (p.  22),  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  former  Church,  May  4,  “ Helena  reperit 
Crucem  ” (p.  27). 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  writings  on  the 
subject  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross  referred  to 
in  the  decrees  of  a council  held  at  Rome  under 
the  presidency  of  Gelasius : while  allowed  to  be 
l’ead,  their  statements  are  to  be  received  with 
caution.  “ Item  [recipiendaj  scripta  de  Inven- 
tion Crucis  Dominicae,  ....  novellae  quaedam 
relations  sunt,  et  nonnulli  eas  Catholici  legunt. 
Sed  cum  haec  ad  Catholicorum  manus  pervenerint, 
beati  Pauli  Apostoli  praecedat  sententia,  omnia 
probate , quod  bonurn  est  tenete”  (Patrol,  lix.  161). 
Further,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (May,  vol.  i. 
p.  362),  Papebroch  adduces  grounds  for  believing 
the  unhistorical  character  of  much  of  this  writ- 
ing,— among  other  things,  the  same  error  in  the 


d Tbeoplianes  ( Ckronograplda ) makes  a similar  mis- 
take, aud  refers  the  discovery  to  the  year  317  a.d. 
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date  of  the  Finding,  amounting  to  more  than  half 
a century,  into  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  several  of  the  late  martyrologies  have  fallen. 
These  writings  seem  to  have  found  their  way  to 
the  East  and  to  have  been  translated  into  Syriac 
(see  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis , vol.  i.  p. 
497). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  cited  in  this 
article,  reference  may  be  made  to  Binterim, 
Denhxurdigkeiten,  vol.  v.  part  1,  pp.  368  sqq.,  to 
Newman’s  Essay  on  Miracles  recorded  in  Ecclesi- 
astical History , pp.  cxliii.  sqq.,  where  the  truth 
of  the  legend  is  strongly  argued  for,  as  also  in 
Gretser,  De  Cruce  Christi,  vol.  i.  lib.  1,  cc.  62-64. 

[R.  S.] 

CROSS,  the  Apparition  of  the,  at  Jeru- 
salem, about  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  in  the 
time  of  Constantius,  in  the  year  346,  is  comme- 
morated May  7 in  the  Byzantine  and  Ethiopic 
Calendars.  [C.] 

CROSS,  SIGN  OF.  [Sign  of  the  Cross.] 

CROWN.  Referring  to  the  article  Corona- 
tion for  the  distinction  between  the  cro'vn  or 
garland,  “corona,”  <ne<pavos,  and  the  diadem  or 
fillet,  “ taenia,”  “ fascia,”  Sidbryj-a,  and  for  fuller 
details  on  both  to  the  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Antiquities , it  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  fur- 
nish some  description  of  imperial  and  regal 
crowns  belonging  to  our  period,  the  form  and 
ornamentation  of  which  are  known  to  us  either 
from  contemporaneous  representations  or  from 
the  crowns  themselves  having  come  down  to  our 
own  time. 

From  the  portraits  on  their  coins  it  appears 
that  the  early  emperors  adopted  the  diadem , 
worn  either  simply  or  encircling  the  helmet 


Constantine  from  medal,  Heraclius,  from 

from  Ferrario,  ‘ Costumi.’  Ferrario,  • Costumi.’ 

{galea  diademata ),  cidaris  or  tiara , with  which 
their  head  was  covered.  The  coins  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great  depict  him  wearing  diadems  or 
fillets  of  various  kinds ; some  ornamented  with 
gems ; some  enriched  with  a double  row  of 
pearls,  with  the  loose  ends  of  the  fillet  hanging 
down  over  his  shoulders.  Sometimes  he  wears 
a helmet  surrounded  by  a diadem,  with  a cross 
in  front  (Ferrario,  Costumi , Europa,  vol.  I.  part 
2 — Appendice  sulla  Corona  di  Ferro).  This 
. combination  is  also  seen  on  the  coins  of  Gratian, 
Valentinian  II.,  Theodosius,  Leo  the  Great,  and 
Basil.  In  a drawing  given  by  Ferrario  (u.  s. 
No.  3),  Heraclius,  a,d.  610-641,  wears  a helmet 
encircled  by  a gemmed  diadem  with  pendent 
ends,  and  a cross  above  the  forehead.  The  com- 
bination of  the  diadem  with  the  cidaris  or  tiara 
was  borrowed  /rom  the  Orientals,  among  whom 
it  had  been  in  use  from  ancient  times  (Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  viii.  3-13 : K vpos  opd-tju  exwv  rVv  t idpav 
Ha\  SiaSy/xa  nepl  rfj  napa ; Anab.  ii.  5 ; Herod, 
vii.  61;  Aesch,  Per$.  p.  668).  It  was  worn  by 


Zenobia  (Trebell.  Poll.  xxix. : “ ad  condones  gale- 
ata  processit  cum  limbo  purpureo  gemmis  depen- 
dentibus  per  ultimam  fimbnam”),  and  was 
adopted  by  her  conqueror,  Aurelian.  It  is  seen 
in  medals  under  the  form  of  a peaked  cap  orna- 
mented with  gems,  rising  from  a jewelled  diadem 
or  fillet,  tied  behind.  The  cap  in  later  times 
assumed  the  popular  name  of  tuphan , Tovcpa, 
the  origin  of  the  modern  turban.  Zonaras  de- 


Tuphan,  from  Ferrario.  Arch  at  Rome. 


scribes  the  Emperor  Basilius,  in  the  9th  century, 
as  Tidpa  raiviuOels  opOla  fyv  rovepav  /caAet  6 
bygdSris  Kal  ttoXvs  dvOpwnos.  Its  origin,  and 
the  history  of  its  adoption,  is  thus  given  by 
Tzetzes,  Chiliades , viii.  184 : — 

napa  CKeTTY]  vnrjpxe  napa.  TT/ptrai?, 

verrepov  er  rat?  I'i/cats  Se  r/pii/  oi  (TT€<f>r](f>6pot 
<r<f>a?s  K.e<f)a\al<;  eneQevro  napas  t/toi  rv<p as, 
olai/  e</>i7nro;  (f>opei  6 avSplas  eiceZvos 
6 'Iovarividvetos  roil  kLqvos  endvta. 

Another  form  of  the  imperial  headgear  was  a low- 
crowned  cap,  apparently  destitute  of  diadem  or  any 
special  distinction  of  royalty.  This  was  known  as 
Camelaucium  (which  see).  Constantine  appears 
in  this  garb  on  his  triumphal  arch  in  Rome  (Fer- 
rario, u.  s.  pi.  30,  No.  2),  and  in  an  illumination 
from  a MS.  of  the  9th  century,  representing 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  given  by  Agincourt  ( Pein - 
tures,  pi.  32).  Justinian,  in  the  mosaics  of  the 
sanctuary  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  has  his  head 
covered  with  a jewelled  cap,  while  the  Empress 
Theodora  wears  a tiara  surrounded  with  three 
circlets  of  gems.  Strings  of  pearls  and  other 
gems  hang  down  from  each.  These  jewelled 
tassels  were  known  as  KaraaeKTra.  (Const. 
Porphyr.  De  Caeremon.  i.  582 ; ii.  688.) 


Justinian  and  Theodora,  from  mosaics  at  St.  Vitalis,  Ravenna. 

The  diadem  in  its  original  form  of  a linen  or 
silken  riband  or  fillet  gradually  went  out  of  use 
from  Justinian’s  time  (La  Barte,  Arts  indust, 
du  Moyen  Age,  ii.  39),  and  was  replaced  by  a flex- 
ible band  of  gold,  trre^t/xpt,  (rreepavos,  sometimes 
adorned  with  a band  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  representing  the  old  diafo 7,11a.  The  name 
c TT€<pavos  was  in  use  for  the  imperial  symbol  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  Cyril,  Ep. 
ad  Const • //,:  ereoot  . . , «d>’  S>v  $xov(ri  TV' 
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Tiu'iav  (Tov  iroWaKis  (rre&avovffi  KecbaKpi',  XPV~ 
ffotcoWyTOVS  <Tre(pdvovs  \idois  StavyeoraToii 
TtetroLKiXfievovs  Trpoo’Ko/j.'iCoi'Tcs.  This  circlet 
was  closed  by  a cap  of  rich  staff  decorated  with 
gems.  From  being  shut  in  at  the  top  it  took  the 
name  of  eiraj/(vK\ci(TTos,  which  appears  in  Ana- 
stasius  Bibl.  and  other  authors  in  the  perplexing 


form  of  spanoclista  (Anast.  Bibl.  Paschalis , 434, 
&c.).  Examples  of  this  form  of  crown  are  given 
in  the  annexed  woodcuts  of  the  Emperor  Phocas, 
a.d.  602--610,  and  the  Empress  Irene,  wife  of  Leo 
IV.,  a.d.  797-802.  In  the  time  of  Const.  Porphyr. 
the  royal  treasury  contained  circlets  or  stemmata 
of  various  colours,  white,  green,  and  blue,  accord- 
ing to  the  enamel  with  which  they  were  coated. 
These  circlets  decorated  with  gems  are  mentioned 


Phocas,  from  a medal.  Irene,  wife  of  I-eo  IV. 

Ferrario,  pi.  M,  No.  5.  from  a medal.  Ferrario,  ib. 

bv  Claudian  in  connection  with  the  two  sons  of 
Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius,  towards  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  “ Et  vario  lapidum  dis- 
tinctos  igne  coronas  ” ( In  pr . Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  92.) 

The  most  ancient  examples  of  crowns  are  those 
long  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral 
of  Monza,  in  Lombardy,  belonging  to  the  early 
part  of  the  7th  century.  These  crowns  were 
three  in  number  : (1)  the  so-called  Iron  Crown , 
“Corona  Ferrea;”  (2)  the  crown  of  Agilulf,  and 
(3)  that  of  Theodelinda.  Agilulf’s  crown  was 
taken  to  Paris  as  a prize  of  war  by  Napoleon  I., 
in  1804,  by  mistake  for  the  Iron  Crown,  and 
was  stolen  from  the  “ Cabinet  des  Me'dailles,”  in 
which  it  was  deposited,  and  melted  down.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  crowns  is — 

(1)  The  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy , the  reputed 
gift  of  Queen  Theodelinda,  who  died  a.d.  628. 
This  crown  is  formed  of  six  plates  of  gold,  each 
double,  united  by  as  many  hinges  of  the  same 
metal.  The  face  of  each  plate  exhibits  two 
panels,  divided  by  spiral  threads ; one  long,  and 
squarish,  the  other  tall  and  narrow.  The  pla- 
fond is  covered  with  emerald-green  semitrans- 
parent enamel.  The  long  panels  contain  a large 
gem  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  four  gold  roses, 
or  floral  knobs,  from  which  ramify  small  stalks 
and  flowers,  in  red,  blue,  and  opaque-white  ena- 
mels. The  tal1  narrow  plaques  contain  three 
gems  set  vertically.  One  plaque  has  only  one 
gem,  and  two  roses.  The  two  centre  plafonds 
meet  without  an  intervening  plaque.  The  number 


of  gems  is  22;  of  gold  roses,  26;  and  of  enamels, 
24.  Within  the  golden  circlet  thus  formed  is 
the  iron  ring,  from  which  is  derived  the  desig- 
nation of  the  “Iron  Crown'*  (which,  however, 
Ferrario  asserts,  is  comparatively  modern,  never 
being  found  in  the  rituals  of  the  churches  of 
Milan  and  Monza  before  the  time  of  Otho  IV., 
a.d.  1175.  Before  this  epoch  even  its  advocate 
Bellani  allows  it  appears  in  the  inventories  as 
Corona  Aurea).  This  is  a narrow  iron  band 
•04  inch  thick  and  "4  inch  broad,  united  at 
the  extremities  by  a small  nail,  and  connected 
with  the  articulated  plates  of  the  crown  by  little 
pins.  Bellani  asserts  that  it  was  hammered  into 
shape,  and  bears  no  marks  of  the  file.  Burges, 
a more  trustworthy  authority,  states  that  the 
marks  of  the  file  are  clearly  visible.  (Arch. 
Journal , vol.  xiv.  p.  14.)  This  iron  ring,  as 
is  well-krown,  is  regarded  as  a relic  of  the 
greatest  sanctity,  being  reputed  to  have  been 
fashioned  out  of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  true  cross. 
This  belief  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  band  of  iron  is  mentioned  by  Aeneas 
Sylvius  (Pope  Julius  II.  d.  1464)  in  his  Hist. 
Aust.  lib.  iv.,  but  simply  as  lamina  quaednm 
without  a hint  at' its  supposed  sanctity,  and  with 
an  expression  of  contempt  for  the  allegorical 
meaning  assigned  to  its  employment  in  the  coro- 
nation of  the  emperors,  as  denoting  streruyth — • 
“ stultae  interpretation  efficit  locum.”  Accord- 
ing to  Muratori  (De  Coron.  Ferr.  Comment,  a.d. 
1698),  Bugatus  is  the  first  author  who  mentions 
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it  (Addit.  ad  Hist.  Univ.  1587).  He  was  followed 
by  Zucchius  (Hist.  Cor.  Ferr.  1613),  whose  vio- 
lations of  truth  Muratori  holds  it  charitable  to 
attribute  to  gross  carelessness.  Two  years 
before  the  publication  of  Bugatus’  book,  A.D. 
1585,  a letter,  sent  from  the  archpriest  of  Monza 
to  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  quoted  by  Muratori,  speaks 
of  the  Iron  Crown  as  a most  precious  possession 
of  his  church,  as  having  been  used  from  early 
times  for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  emperors 
(even  this  fact  is  doubtful),  but  distinguishes  it 
from  the  relics  properly  so  called,  and  makes  no 
allusion  to  its  having  been  wrought  out  of  a nail 
of  the  crucifixion.  From  the  16th  century  on- 
wards the  belief  gained  strength,  but  having  been 
discredited  by  the  searching  historical  investi- 
gations of  Muratori  in  the  treatise  referred  to 
above,  the  worship  of  the  crown  as  a sacred  relic 
was  alternately  suspended  and  re-enforced  by 
decrees  and  counter-decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  until  in  1688  the  matter  was  laid 
before  the  Congregation  of  Relics  at  Rome.  A 
process  was  instituted,  which  lingered  on  till 
1717,  when  a diplomatic  sentence  was  pronounced, 
leaving  the  chief  point — the  identity  of  the  iron 
ring  with  the  nail — undecided,  but  sanctioning  its 
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being  exposed  to  tbe  adoration  of  the  faithful,  and 
carried  in  processions. 

The  chain  of  evidence  connecting  the  Iron 
Crown  with  the  crucifixion  nail  is  very  pre- 
carious, and  shows  some  alarming  gaps.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Justus  Fontaninus 
(Archbishop  of  Ancyra,  De  Coron.  Ferr.  1719), 
who  wrote  in  defence  of  its  genuineness,  the 
inner  ring  was  believed  to  have  been  formed  out 
of  one  of  the  two  nails  given  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  after  her  discovery  of  the  true  cross  on 
Calvary,  to  her  son  Constantine.  One  of  these 
was  made  into  a bit  for  the  emperor’s  bridle  (in 
allusion  to  Zech.  xiv.  20);  the  other  was  used 
in  a head-covering — a diadem,  according  to  some 
authorities  (Ambros.  Be  Obitu  Theod.  Magn.)  ; a 
helmet,  according  to  others,  and  those  the  most 
credible.  Constantine’s  idea  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  that  so  sacred  an  amulet  affixed  to  his  helmet 
would  be  a protection  to  him  in  battle,  “ galea 
belli  usibus  aptum  ” (Rufinus,  Hist.  Feel.  x.  8 ; 
Soer.  i.  17  ; Soz.  ii.  1 ; Theod.  i.  18 ; Cassiod.  i. 
18).  The  orthodox  theory  identifies  the  Monza 
crown  with  the  diadem  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Helena  to  Constantine,  which  passed, 
no  one  knows  when  or  how  (it  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  more  or  less  probable  hypotheses), 
from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  and  is  affirmed — 
a fact  of  which  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence — 
to  have  been  sent  as  a present  by  Gregory  the 
Great  to  Queen  Theodelinda  ; although  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  Gregory,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  “ tenax  reliquiarum,”  should 
nave  parted  with  a relic  of  such  supreme  sanctity, 
while,  if  such  a precious  gift  had  been  made,  it 
could  not  fail  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Gregory 
when  describing  his  donations  (Greg.  Mag.  Ep. 
xii.  [vii.]  lib.  xiv.  [xii.]).  The  view  of  Bellani 
(canon  of  Monza,  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise 
(Milano,  1819)  in  answer  to  Ferrario’s  Appendice 
sulla  Corona  di  Ferro , Costumi , Europa,  vol.  iii.) 
is  that  the  iron  ring  and  the  gold  circlet  were 
originally  distinct ; that  the  former  is  the  sacred 
relic  affixed  to  the  helmet  of  Constantine,  while 
the  latter  was  primarily  a diadem,  open  behind, 
and  fastened  to  the  head  by  clasps,  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  were  united  in  the  present  shape 
when  it  was  adapted  to  the  iron  ring.  The  view 
of  Muratori,  which  appears  the  most  probable, 
dissipates  all  notion  of  sacred  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  iron  ring,  which  he  considers  to  have 
been  inserted  within  the  gold  circle,  as  in  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne  (see  post),  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  firmness  to  the  articulated 
plates. 

However  it  may  have  reached  Italy,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  workmanship  of  the  Iron  Crown 
proves  its  Byzantine  origin.  La  Barte,  who 
holds  this  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  remarks 
that  the  art  of  working  in  enamel  had  not  pene- 
trated into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Theodelinda  (Les 
Arts  indust  riels  dn  Mo  gen  Age,  ii.  56  sq.). 

The  small  size  of  the  crown,  barely  large 
enough  for  the  head  of  a child  of  two  years  old, 
the  internal  diameter  being  6 inches  (its  height 
is  2'4  inches),  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
never  intended  for  ordinary  wearing,  but  was  a 
suspensory  or  votive  crown,  with  a cross  and 
lamp  usually  depending  from  it,  hung  over  the 
altar,  and  employed  temporarily,  on  the  occasion 
of  coronations,  for  placing  on  the  sovereign’s 
head  as  a symbol  of  royalty,  and  then  returned 


again  to  its  place.  Such  crowns  are  seen  hang- 
> ing  over  the  altar  in  a bas-relief  of  a coronation, 
now  in  the  S.  transept  of  Monza  cathedral  (see 
! the  woodcut  p.  460),  exactly  resembling  that 
which  is  being  placed  on  the  sovereign’s  head. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
also,  according  to  Codinus,  the  royal  ariggara 
were  suspended  over  the  holy  table,  and  were 
only  worn  on  high  festivals.  Du cange  (Constant. 
Christiana)  also  informs  us  that  the  Greek  empe- 
rors were  inaugurated  wdth  one  of  jthe  lamp- 
bearing crowns  ordinarily  hanging  over  the  altar 
[Coroxa  Ltjcis]. 

(For  the  history  of  the  Iron  Crown,  see 
Muratori,  De  Caron.  Ferr.  Comment.  Mediolan.  et 
Lips.  1719;  also  Anecdot.  Latin,  ii.  267  sq. ; 
Fontanini  De  Corona  Ferrea,  1617 ; Frisi,  M-~ 
morie  Storiche  di  Monza , ii.  ; Zucchius,  Hist. 
Coron.  Ferr.  1317 ; De  Murr,  Dissert,  de  Coron. 
Reg.  Ital.  vulgo  Ferrea  dicta,  1810  ; Bellani, 
La  Corona  Ferrea  del  Regno  (f  Italia,  1819 ; 
Ferrario,  Costumi,  Europa , iii.  Appendice  sulla 
Corona  di  Ferro  ; La  Barte,  Les  Arts  industriels 
du  Moyen  Age,  ii.  56  sq.). 

(2)  The  Croicn  of  Agilulf. — -This  hopelessly 
lost  treasure  takes  its  name  from  Theodelinda’s 


than  the  Iron  Crown,  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
not  intended  for  ordinary  w ear,  but  was  a votive, 
suspensory  crown.  This  is  also  proved  by  the 
inscription  it  bore : “ t Agilulf.  Grot.  D’i.  vir. 
glor.  rex.  totius,  Ital.  offeret.  s’co  Johanni.  Baptist, 
in.  Eccl.  Modicia.”  A gold  cross  depended  from  it, 
with  a large  amethyst  in  the  middle,  two  gems 
in  each  arm  and  four  large  pearls.  Seven  little 
chains  with  pendent  acorns  hung  Irom  the  cross. 
The  crown  itself  was  a circle  of  gold,  decorated 
with  15  arched  niches  of  laurel  boughs  contain- 
ing figures  of  our  Lord  seated  between  two 
angels,  and  the  Twelve  apostles  standing.  It  bore 
a circle  of  emeralds,  carbuncles,  and  pearls  above. 
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The  inscription  was  in  enamel.  The  clumsiness 
of  execution  leads  La  Barte  u.  s.  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  and  the  following  crown  were  of  Lom- 
bard, not  Byzantine  workmanship. 

(3)  The  Crown  of  Theodelinda. — This  is  a plain 
circlet,  enriched  with  a vast  quantity  of  gems  of 
more  or  less  value,  chiefly  emeralds  and  pearls, 
and  a great  many  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl. 
From  it'  depends  a cross,  also  set  with  emeralds 
and  pearls.  (For  these  crowns  consult  Muratori, 
Ant.  It.  i.  460;  Ferrario,  u.  s.  iii.  70;  Frisi, 


Memorie  di  Monza , i.  pi.  vi.  p.  42;  vol.  ii.  76; 
Agincourt,  Sculpture , pi.  26 ; La  Barte,  ii.  56, 
Burges  Arch.  Journ.  vol.  xiv.) 

(4)  Crowns  of  Reccesvinthus , King  of  the 
Spanish  Visigoths , and  his  Queen  and  Family. — 
These  eight  gold  crowns  belonging  to  the  7th 
century,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Hotel  de 
Cluuy,  were  discovered  buried  in  the  earth  at 
Fuente  de  Guarrazar  in  1858,  having  probably 
been  interred  early  in  the  8th  century  on  the 
invasion  of  the  Saracens.  The  whole  of  the  crowns 
found  were  evidently,  from  their  form  and  dimen- 
sions, votive  crowns,  probably  dedicated  by  the 
king  and  queen  and  chief  officers  of  the  court. 
The  crown  of  Reccesvinthus,  who  reigned  a.d. 
653-675,  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  remark- 
able relics  of  its  age,  composed  of  a fillet  jointed 
and  formed  of  a double  plate  of  purest  gold.  It 
measures  about  9 inches  in  diameter,  or  27  inches 
in  circumference.  The  hoop  is  about  4 inches 
broad,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  rims  of  the  hoop  are  formed  of  bands  of  inter- 
secting circles  in  cloisonne  work  in  red  and  green, 
with  incrustations  of  cornelian.  It  is  enriched 
with  thirty  uncut  sapphires  of  large  size,  alter- 
nating with  as  many  very  large  Oriental  pearls, 
forming  three  rows.  The  intervening  spaces 
are  pierced  with  open  work,  and  engraved  so  as  to 
represent  foliage  and  flowers.  To  the  lower 
edge  of  this  hoop  is  suspended  by  small  chains  a 
very  remarkable  fringe  of  gold  letters  about 
2 inches  long,  incrusted  with  gems,  with  a pen- 
dant pearl  and  sapphire  attached  to  each,  forming 
the  inscription — 

f RECCESVINTHVS  REX  OFFERET. 

A little  below  the  fringe  of  letters  hangs  a mas- 
sive Latin  cross  mounted  with  six  fine  sapphires 


and  eight  large  pearls,  with  jewelled  pendants 
attached  to  its  foot  and  limbs.  To  the  upper 
margins  are  attached  four  golden  chains  of 
beautiful  design,  by  which  it  might  be  suspended, 
uniting  in  a foliated  ornament,  and  surmounted 
by  a knop  of  rock  crystal,  with  sapphires  hang- 
ing round. 

A second  crown  discovered  in  the  same  place 
has  been  assigned  with  much  probability  to  the 
queen  of  Reccesvinthus.  In  form  and  arrange- 
ment it  corresponds  to  that  of  the  king,  but  the 
enrichments  are  less  gorgeous.  Like  that,  it  is 
formed  in  two  pieces  with  a hinge,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  head  of  the  wearer.  The  hoop  is  set  with 
fifty-four  gems,  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and 


opals.  From  the  lower  rim  hang  eight  sapphires. 
There  is  no  inscription.  The  pendant  cross  is 
covered  with  jewels,  but  less  costly  than  those 
on  the  former  one. 

The  six  smaller  crowns  are  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  younger  members 
of  this  royal  family.  Three  of  these  are  gold 
hoops  without  pendant  crosses,  jewelled,  enriched 
with  repousse  work  and  mother-of-pearl.  One 
is  decorated  with  an  arcade  of  little  round-headed 
arches,  and  has  a fringe  of  rock  crystal.  The 
other  three  are  of  a very  singular  construction. 
They  consist  of  a kind  of  open  framework  or 
basketwork  of  gold,  formed  of  three  horizontal 
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circlets,  connected  by  numerous  uprights,  gems  f 
oeing  set  at  the  points  of  intersection.  Each 
crown  is  rudely  decorated  with  as  many  as  fifty- 
‘bur  precious  stones  and  pearls,  and  is  terminated 
with  the  fringe  of  sapphires  and  the  pendant 
cross.  One  of  the  crosses  presents  the  dedicatory 
inscription — 

| IN  DEI  NOMINE  OFFERET  SONNICA 
SANCTE  MARIE  IN  SORBACES. 


“ Few  relics  of  the  period,”  writes  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  Archaeol.  Journal,  xvi.  258,  “deserve  com- 


parison with  this  precious  regalia,  both  in  bar- 
baric magnificence  of  enrichment,  and  in  the 
impressive  effect  of  so  sumptuous  a display  of 
natural  gems  remarkable  for  their  dimensions 


and  lustrous  brilliancy.”  (Lasteyrie,  Description 
du  Tresor  de  Guarrazar , Paris,  1860.  La  Barte, 
Arts  indust.,  i.  499  sq.) 

(5)  The  Crown  of  Svintila. — Svintila  was  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  A.D.  621—631.  His  crown,  pre- 
served in  the  royal  armoury  at  Madrid,  is  of 
massive  gold  enriched  with  sapphires  and  pearls 
set  rose  fashion  between  two  borders  set  with  deli 
cate  stones.  From  the  lower  rim  hangs  a fringe  of 
open  letters  of  gold,  set  with  red  glass,  sus- 
pended by  chains  of  double  links,  with  pendant 
pear-shaped  sapphires.  The  letters  form  the 
inscription, 

SVINTILANVS  REX  OFFERT. 

( Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  of  Antiq.  ii.  11.  Jos£ 
Amador  de  los  Rios,  El  Arte  Latino-bizantino , 
Madrid,  1861.) 

These  Spanish  crowns  are  considered  by 
La  Barte  to  be  of  Spanish  workmanship.  Las 
teyrie,  on  the  other  hand,  assigns  to  them  a 
Gothic  origin,  and,  with  less  probability,  thinks 
that  they  were  brought  into  Spain  by  North 
German  barbarians. 

The  suspensory  form  of  these  crowns  and  the 
inscriptions  some  of  them  present  prove  that 
they  were  of  a votive  character,  and  were  dedi 
cated  to  God  by  the  king  and  his  family  on 
some  memorable  occasion,  to  be  hung  up  over 
the  altar.  But  this  does  not  preclude  their 
previous  use  as  crowns  for  wearing.  That  such 
was  their  primary  destination  is  rendered  almost 
certain  by  the  variation  in  diameter  of  the  dif- 
ferent circlets,  and  by  the  hinges  and  fastenings 
which  facilitated  their  being  fitted  to  the  wearer’s 
head.  The  queen’s  crown  also  has  little  loops, 
above  and  below,  for  attaching  a lining  or  cap 
within  the  gold  circlet,  to  prevent  it  from 
galling  the  wearer’s  brows. 

(6)  The  Crown  of  Charlemagne. — This  crown, 
preserved  in  the  treasury  at  Vienna,  is  evidently 
made  up  of  portions  belonging  to  different  epochs. 
It  is  composed  or  eight  round-headed  plaques  of 
gold ; four  larger,  enriched  with  emeralds  and 
sapphires  en  cabochon,  and  four  smaller,  pre- 
senting enamelled  figures  of  David,  Solomon, 
Hezekiah,  and  Christ.  Strength  and  unity  are 
imparted  to  the  whole  by  the  insertion  of  two 
little  circlets  of  iron.  A jewelled  cross  rises 
from  the  apex  of  the  front  plaque,  from  which 
an  enamelled  arch  stretches  over  the  head  to 
the  back,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  a.d.  1138.  The  costumes  of  the  figures 
in  the  enamels  are  Byzantine.  ( Hangard- 
Mange',  Les  Arts  somptuaires,  Paris,  1858,  pi.  31, 
vol.  ii.  p.  31.) 

Authorities. — In  addition  to  the  treatises  of 
Muratori,  Fontaninus,  and  Bellani,  named  above, 
we  may  refer  the  student  to  the  following : — 
Bayer,  De  duob.  Diadem,  in  Mus.  Imp.  Comment. 
.Acad.  Scient.  Imp.  Petropol.  viii.  1736.  Agincourt, 
Seroux  d’,  Art  par  les  Monuments,  Sculpture,  Pein- 
ture.  W.  Burges,  “ On  the  Treasures  at  Monza,” 
Archaeol.  Journ.  xiv.  Ciampini,  Vet.  Monim. 
cxiv.  i.  p.  107.  Guenebault,  Diction,  iconogr. 
des  Monuments,  Paris,  1843,  and  Glossaire  litur - 
gique  in  Annales  de  Philosophic  chretienne,  xi. 
Ferrario,  Costume  antico  e moderno  d’Europa,  vol. 
i.  pt.  1,  vol.  iii.  pt.  1,  Appendice  sulle  Corona 
Ferrea.  vol.  l.  pt.  2,  Hangard-Mange,  Les  Arls  - 
somptuaires,  Paris,  1858.  La  Barte,  Les  Arts 
industriels.  Migne,  Encycl.  Theol.  xxvii.  Die- 
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tionnaire  (TOrfevrerie,  $c.  Montfaucon,  Memoires  Musee  de  Clung , Paris,  1851.  Way,  “ On  the 
di  la  Monarchic  franqaise,  i.  Pasthalis,  De  Coro-  ■ Crowns  of  Guarrazar,  Arch.  Journal,  xvi. 
nis,  Paris,  1610.  Sommerard,  du,  Catalogue  du  i 
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CROWNS  for  BRIDES.  "(These  two  uses 
CROWNS  for  BURIALS./  of  crowns  or 
wreaths,  as  connected  with  Christian  social  life, 
seem  to  call  for  a separate  notice.  In  each  case 
there  was  a custom  belonging  to  a non-Christian 
period.  The  bridal  crown,  of  Greek  origin,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  was  in  uni- 
versal use,  sometimes  worn  by  the  bride  alone, 
sometimes  by  the  bridegroom  also.  The  rigorous- 
ness of  early  Christian  feeling  rejected  the  use  of 
coronae  generally,  as  connected  either  with  the 
excesses  of  heathen  feasts,  or  the  idolatry  of 
heathen  worship.  Christians  were  to  avoid  mar- 
riages with  heathen  women  lest  they  should  be 
tempted  to  put  the  evil  thing  upon  their  brows 
(Tertull.  de  Corona , c.  13).  Flowers  might  be 
worn  as  a bouquet,  or  held  in  the  hand,  but  not 
upon  the  head.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  practice  freed  itself 
from  the  old  associations  and  reasserted  its  claim. 
It  is  probable  that  the  objections  to  it  were  never 
very  widely  entertained.  In  the  time  of  Chry- 
sostom it  was  again  a common  usage.  Bridegroom 
and  bride  were  crowned  as  victors,  assuming  their 
purity,  over  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.  It 
was  a shock  to  Christian  feeling  when  the  wreaths 
were  worn  by  the  impure  ( Horn . ix.  in  1 Tim.'). 
The  bridegroom’s  wreath  was  for  the  most  part 
of  myrtle  (Sidon.  Apollin.  Carm.  II.  ad  Anthem.), 
the  bride’s  of  verbena.  The  prominence  of  the 
rite  in  the  Eastern  church  has  led  the  whole 
marriage  sendee  to  be  described  in  the  Greek 
E v\o\6yioy  as  thi  'Anobovdia  tov  aretpavd- 


Haros ; and  the  ceremony  itself,  as  probably 
handed  down  from  an  early  period,  deserves 
mention  here.  First,  the  bridegroom  solemnly 
crowns  the  bride  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  the  bride  in  like 
manner  crowns  the  bridegroom.  Lastly,  the 
priest  blesses  them  with  the  thrice-repeated 
words,  “ 0 Lord  our  God,  crown  them  with 
glory  and  honour.” 

The  use  of  wreaths  for  burials,  common 
among  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  head  of 
the  corpse,  on  the  bier,  on  the  tomb,  was  for 
like  reasons  rejected  by  the  more  rigorous 
teachers.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were  to  seek 
an  incorruptible  crown,  the  amaranth  which 
grows  on  no  earthly  soil  (Clem.  Alex.  Paedag. 
ii.  8).  To  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
shew  their  honour  to  the  dead  by  this  outward 
sign,  this  refusal  seemed  cruel  and  unfeeling ; 
and  Christians  had  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  charge,  “ Coronas  etiam  sepulcris  denegatis  ” 
(Minue.  Fel.  c.  12),  with  the  answer,  “ Nec  ad- 
nectimus  arescentem  coronam,  sed  a Deo  aeternis 
floribus  viridem  sustinemus  ” (ibid.  c.  37).  Here 
also,  after  a time,  though  less  formally  in  the 
case  of  the  nuptial  crown,  the  old  practice  was 
revived  with  a higher  significance.  The  crown 
appears  on  tombs  and  paintings  as  the  symbol 
of  martyrdom ; and  modern  Christendom  repro- 
duces, without  misgiving,  the  practice  which 
the  ancient  Church  rejected.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CRUCIFIX  and  REPRESENTATIONS 
OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION.  It  is  necessary  to 
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distinguish  between  the  use  of  the  crucifix  as  an 
object  or  instrument  of  devotion,  and  that  of 
pictorial  or  other  representations  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion as  a scene.  Every  variety  and  combina- 
tion of  the  arts  of  sculpture,  mosaic,  painting, 
and  engraving  has  been  applied  to  this  great 
subject  from  early  times,  and  to  all  parts  of 
it ; and  this  distinction  is  one  of  principle  as 
well  as  convenience.  The  modern  crucifix  and 
its  use  of  course  form  no  part  of  the  subject. 
Within  the  limits  of  our  period,  all  representa- 
tions of  the  crucified  Form  of  our  Lord  alone,  as 
well  as  pictures,  reliefs,  and  mosaics,  in  which 
that  Form  is  the  central  object  of  a scene,  may 
be  considered  alike  symbolical,  without  historical 
realism  or  artistic  appeal  to  emotion.  There  is 
doubtless  a divergence  in  the  direction  of  realism, 
and  appeal  to  feeling  by  actual  representation  is 
begun,  whenever  the  human  figure  is  added  to 
the  symbolic  cross.®  The  use  of  the  sculptured, 
moulded,  or  enamelled  crucifix  or  crucifixion  in 
early  times,  is  a development  of  that  of  the  cross, 
and  the  transition  between  them  may  have  been 
? certainty  from  the  first ; but  the  rude  efforts 
of  earlier  days,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  do, 
can  neither  call  on  the  imagination  by  vivid  pre- 
sentation of  the  actual  event,  nor  awaken  feeling 
by  appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  nor  distress  by 
painful  details  of  bodily  suffering.  While  the 
primitive  rules  of  representation  were  adhered 
to,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  Greek  Church, 
the  picture  or  icon  dwells  on  the  meaning  of  the 
event  rather  than  its  resemblance,  and  shadows 
forth,  rather  than  represents,  the  God-Man  in 
the  act  of  death  for  man.  These  rules  were  first 
infringed  by,  or  naturally  collapsed  in  the  pre- 
sence of,  increased  artistic  power.  The  paintings 
of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  and  the  reliefs  of  N.  Pisano, 
brought  the  personality  of  the  artist  into  every 
work,  and  introduced  human  motive  and  treat- 
ment, in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  words.  To 
those  whose  minds  are  drawn  to  ascetic  thought 
and  practice,  it  has  always  been  natural  to 
meditate,  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
upon,  the  bodily  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. This  was  done  by  Angelico  and  others 
naturally  and  freely  before  the  Reformation ; 
sjince  that  period  a somewhat  polemical  and  arti- 
ficial use  has  been  made  of  this  line  of  thought ; 
and  painting  and  sculpture  have  been  applied  to' 
embody  it  accordingly  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  may  be  remarked,  before  retiring 
within  our  proper  limits  of  time,  that  the  use 
of  blood,  by  Giotto  and  his  followers  down  to 
Angelico,  has  doctrinal  reference  to  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  to  Scriptural  promises  of  cleans- 
ing by  the  blood  of  Christ.b  Giotto  is  less  in- 


a I)e  Rossi  (vol.  ii.  tav.  v.  p.  355)  gives  a cross,  with 
two  lambs  apparently  contemplating  it,  below  one  of  the 
usual  pictures  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Aringhi,  Rom.  Subt. 
ii.  4T8 : “ Crux,  cum  Christo  illi  fixo,  neutiquam  effigiari 
olim  solebat.”  The  Crucifixion  he  calls  “ mysticis  res  co- 
loribus  adumbrata  ....  emblematicis  figuratisque  modis; 
sub  innocui  videlicet  agni  juxta  crucis  lignum  placide 
consistentis  typo.”  See  Bottari,  taw.  xxi.  xxii.  See,  how- 
ever (ib.,  tav.  cxcii.),  the  crucifix  found  in  the  tomb  of 
St.  Julius  and  St.  Valentine  in  the  Catacombs;  which  so 
much  resembles  the  mosaic  crucifix  of  John  VII.  that  it 
can  hardly  be  of  very  early  date.  It  is  generally  assigned 
to  Pope  Adrian,  about  880. 

h As  in  the  Crucifixion  over  the  door  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Mark’s,  Florence,  where  the  blood  issues  from  the 


dined  to  dwell  for 'terror’s  sake  on  the  bodily 
sufferings  of  the  Passion,  than  to  dwell  with  awe 
on  its  mystery  as  a sacrifice  for  man.  But  the 
rise  of  mediaeval  asceticism,  and  its  attribution 
of  sacramental  efficacy  to  bodily  pain,  bore 
painters  with  it  as  well  as  other  men.  And  in 
later  times,  when  Christian  feeling  on  the  subject 
was  lost,  many  men  seem  to  have  considered  the 
final  scene  of  the  Redemption  of  Man  chiefly  as  a 
good  opportunity  of  displaying  newly-acquired 
powers  of  facial  expression  and  knowledge  of 
anatomy. 

If  Hallam’s  division  of  periods  be  accepted, 
which  makes  the  end  of  the  5th  century  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  public  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion  may  be  said  to  be  a 
mediaeval  usage  in  point  of  time.  Further, 
Martigny  (Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chretiennes,  p.  190, 
s.  v.)  claims  for  France  the  honour  of  having 
possessed  the  first  public  crucifix-painting  which 
ever  existed ; for  which  he  refers  to  Gregory  of 
Tours  ( De  Glor.  Martyr,  i.  23),  and  which  he  says 
must  have  been  at  least  as  old  as  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century.  But  he  says  above,  probably 
with  great  correctness,  that  all  the  most  eminent 
Crucifixions  known  were  objects  of  private  de 
votion,  instancing  the  pectoral  cross  of  Queen 
Theodolinda  and  the  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Medicean 


Theodolinda’s  Crucifix. 


Library  at  Florence,  both  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  official  or  public  use  of  the  cross 
as  a symbol  of  Redemption  begins  with  Constan- 
tine, though  of  course  - it  had  been  variously 
employed  by  all  Christians  at  an  earlier  date. 
[Cross.] 

Crucifixes,  according  to  Guericke,  did  not 
appear  in  churches  till  after  the  7th  century. 
Such  images,  probably,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church,  would  produce  too  crude  and  painful  an 
effect  in  the  Christian  imagination,  and  to  that 
of  the  more  hopeful  Pagan  they  would  be  in- 
tolerable ; not  only  because  his  feelings  would 
recoil  from  the  thought  of  the  punishment  of 
the  cross,  but  from  superstitious  terror  of  con- 


feet,  in  a conventional  form,  as  a crimson  cord,  which 
is  twined  strangely  beneath  about  a skull.  (Ruskin,  Mod, 
P.  vol.  ii.  p.  125.) 
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uccting  the  Infelii  Arbor  with  a Divine  Being. 
The  Graffito  Blasfemo  of  the  Palatine  illustrates 
this  (see  woodcut):  but  Christian  teachers  may 
have  refrained  from  any  addition  to  the  cross, 
as  a symbol  of  divine  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ing, from  purely  charitable  motives.  The  cross 
itself  may  have  been  felt  to  be  temporarily 
unwelcome  to  persons  in  certain  stages  of  con- 
version 

If  we  set  aside  the  various  monograms  of  His 
name,  and  the  emblematic  fish,  which  is  an  ana- 
gram of  it,  there  are  but  two  classes  of  repre- 
sentations of  our  Lord, — those  which  point  to  His 
divinity  and  lordship  over  all  men,  and  those 
which  commemorate  His  humanity  and  suffer- 
ings for  all  men.  The  earliest  of  the  former 
class  is  the  Good  Shepherd ; the  earliest  of  the 
latter  the  Lamb : and  both  are  combined  in  the 
painting  given  by  De  Rossi,  vol.  ii.  tav.  v.  The 
symbolic  Lamb,  as  will  be  seen  (Gen.  iv.  4, 
xxii.  8 ; Exod.  xii.  3,  xxix.  38 ; Is.  xvi.  1 ; 1 Pet. 
i.  18 ; Rev.  xiii.  8),  connects  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New,  and  unites  in  itself  all  types  and 
shadowings  of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  from  the  death 
of  Abel  to  St.  John’s  vision  of  the  slain  victim. 
It  is  well  said  by  Martigny  to  be  the  crucifix  of 
the  early  times  of  persecution ; and  its  emble- 
matic use  grows  more  significant  as  time  ad- 
vances. The  cross  is  first  borne  by  the  Lamb  on 
its  head,  in  the  monogrammatic  form  (Bottari, 
Scuture  e Future  sagre  estratte  dai  Cimiteri  di 
Roma,  Ac.,  Rom.  3 fol.  1737-54,  tav.  xxi.  v.  1), 
about  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century.  The 
simple  cross  occurs  thus  in  the  5th  century  (Bot- 
tari, tav.  xxii.).  In  the  6th  century  the  Lamb 
bears  the  cross  (Aringhi,  ii.  lib.  iv.  p.  559, 
Roma  Subterranean  and  rests  sometimes  on  a 
book,  sometimes  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  (Ciam- 
pini, Vetera  Monumenta , vol.  i.  tab.  xv.  p.  26 ; 
vol.  ii.  tab.  xv.  p.  58),  above  which  is  the  cross : 
and  then  it  is  represented  u as  it  were  slain,” 
with  evident  reference  to  the  Paschal  feast 
(Ciampini,  V.  31.  t.  ii.  t$bb.  xv.  xlvi.).  Towards 
the  eud  of  the  6th  century  the  Wounds  of  the 
Cross  are  represented  on  the  sides  and  feet  of  the 
Lamb.  In  Ciampini  (JJe  Sacris  Aedifciis. , tab. 
xiii.)  the  Lamb  is  raised  on  a throne  at  the  foot 
of  an  ornamented  cross,  the  throne  itself  bearing 
resemblance  to  an  altar-table. 

The  famous  Vatican  Cross  (for  which,  and  for 
the  Cross  of  Velletri.®  see  Cardinal  Borgia’s 
monographs,  Rome,  4to.  1779  and  1780)  is  the 
6th  century  type  of  symbolic  representation.  A 
medallion  of  the  Lamb  bearing  the  cross,  and 
with  a nimbus,  is  placed  at  its  central  point  of 
intersection,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  two  half- 
length  figures  of  our  Lord,  with  the  cm c form 
nimbus  at  the  top  and  foot  of  the  vertical  limb. 
Two  others  at  the  horizontal  ends  are  supposed 
to  represent  Justin  II.  and  his  Empress  Sophia. 

holds  a book 

in  the  left  hand,  and  blesses  with  the  right;  the 
lower  one  holds  a roll^  and  a small  cross.  The 
embossed  lily-ornaments  are  of  great  beauty, 


« The  Cross  of  Yelletri,  which  Borgia  attributes  to  the 
8th  or  ltth  century,  contains  the  symbols  of  the  four 
Evang-li>ts.  The  Vatican  Cross  is  photographed  in  M. 
St.  Laurent's  paper  in  Didron’s  Be  rue  Arckeniogique  (see 
infra).  The  result  reflects  great  credit  on  the  accuracy 
of  Borgia’s  illustration;  and  M.  St  Laurent  speaks  highly 
of  Gbunpini  and  others. 

CHRIST.  XXT. 
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and  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  back,  which 
Borgia  reads  thus  : — 

" Ligno  quo  Christos  humanum  subdidit  bustr-m 
Dat  Romae  Justin  us  (pan  ” 

As  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the 
eailiest  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  or 
crucifix  now  in  existence  or  on  trustwoithy 


described  here.  They  will  be  found  in  woodcut 
in  Angelo  Rocca,  Thesaurus  Pvntifciarum  Rerum, 
vol.  i.  p.  153,  though  the  copies  have  been  made 
by  a draughtsman  skilled  in  anatomy,  who  has 
quite  deprived  them  of  the  stamp  of  antiquity, 
which  their  originals  undoubtedly  possessed.  The 
first  and  second  are  said  by  Rocca  to  be  the 
workmanship  of  Nicodemus  and  St.  Luke.  The 
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first  is  evidently  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Crucified  is  clothed  in  a long  tunic,  and  bears 
a crown  of  radiatory  bars,  closed  at  top,  rising 
from  the  circlet.  A chalice  is  at  its  feet,  and 
A a on  the  title  overhead. 

The  head  of  the  second,  attributed  to  St.  Luke, 
is  crowned,  and  surrounded  by  a nimbus.  It  is 
almost  entirely  naked, — the  waistcloth,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  been  purposely  contracted  : this  of 
itself  would  place  it  at  a late  date. 

The  third  example  is  historical.  It  is  called 
the  Crucifix  of  John  VII.,  and  represents  a mosaic 
in  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter’s.  Rocca  dates  it 
706.  It  bears  the  cruciform  nimbus  with  the 
title  INRI.  It  is  clothed  in  a long  tunic,  the 
form  and  folds  of  which  are  most  graceful, 
and  bear  a great  resemblance  to  the  painted 
crucifix  found  in  the  Catacombs,  assigned  to 
Pope  Adrian  III.  884. 

The  fourth  is  the  celebrated  Crucifix  of  Charle- 
magne, given  to  Leo  III.  and  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter’s,  and  dated  815.  It  is  clothed  in  an  ample 
waistcloth,  the  wound  in  the  side  is  represented, 
and  the  head  surrounded  by  a cruciform  nimbus. 
Four  nails  are  used  in  all  these  crucifixes. 

A crucifix  is  described  by  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Tozer,  which,  as  he  considers,  has  a decided 
claim  to  be  considered  the  most  ancient  in  exist- 
ence, and  which  he  saw  in  the  monastery  of 
Xeropotama  at  Mount  Athos.  It  is  a reputed 
gift  of  the  Empress  Pulcheria  (414—453),  and 
has  been  spared  no  doubt  for  ti^at  reason.  It  is 
a supposed  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  and  con- 
sists of  one  long  piece  of  dark  wood  and  two 
cross-pieces,  one  above  the  other,  the  smaller 
intended  for  the  superscription.  The  small 
figure  of  our  Lord  is  of  ivory  or  bone.  Near 
the  foot  is  a representation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  gold  plate,  and  set  with  dia- 
monds and  sapphires  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty.  Below  that,  the  inscription  Kco vorTav- 
tivov  Ev(f>po(rvur]s  ual  toov  t4kvuv.  Another 
exists  at  Ochriaa  in  Western  Macedonia,  dis- 
used, and  of  unknown  history.  Mr.  Tozer  con- 
siders that  it  belonged  to  a disciple  of  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  and  may  probably  be  connected  with 
the  latter.  He  mentions  a third,  also  probably 
connected  with  the  Apostle  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
Museum  at  Prague  (see  Murray’s  Handbook  of 
South  Germany ),  and  another  as  existing  in 
Crete  (see  Pashley’s  Travels).  These  are  the 
only  crucifixes  he  knows  of  as  existing  in  the 
Greek  Church.  The  Iconoclastic  controversy, 
he  observes,  took  the  same  course  with  the  cru- 
cifix as  with  other  representations,  painted  or 
carved : and  when  it  died  away  into  compro- 
mise on  the  distinction  between  icons  and 
images,  the  crucifix  was  treated  as  an  image. 
This  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  pictures  in 
MSS. ; but  the  carved  form  may  have  been  the 
more  easily  dislodged  in  the  Iconoclastic  contro- 
versy of  720,  because  it  had  not  been  long 
introduced,  since  it  did  not  exist  till  the  7th 
century.  “ To  the  keener  perception  of  the 
Greeks”  (says  Milman,  Latin  Christianity , vi. 
413)  “ there  may  have  arisen  a feeling,  that 
in  its  more  rigid  and  solid  form  the  Image  was 
nearer  to  the  Idol.  There  was  a tacit  compro- 
mise ” (after  the  period  of  Iconoclasm) ; “ nothing 
appeared  but  painting,  mosaics,  engravings  on 
cup  and  chalice  ” (this  of  course  accounts  for 
works  like  the  Cross  of  Velletri,  the  Diptych  of 


Rambona,  and  others),  “ and  embroidery  on  vest- 
ments. The  renunciation  of  sculpture  grew  to 
a rigid  passionate  aversion  ....  as  of  a Jew  or 
Mohammedan.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
first  step  in  a progress  which  has  frequently  ended 
in  idolatry  was  made  in  the  Quinisext  Council, 
or  that  in  Trullo,  at  Constantinople  in  691.  It 
is  the  challenge  to  Iconoclasm.  It  decrees  (can. 
82)  that,  as  the  antitype  is  better  than  type  or 
symbol  in  all  representation,  the  literal  repre- 
sentation of  the  Lord  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
symbolic  Lamb  on  all  emblems  of  His  sacrifice, 
and  ordains  thus  : Tbv  tov  aXpovros  t)\v  ayap- 
Tiav  Koa/uLov  ’Ap.i 'ov  Xpiarov  rov  &eov  yuccv, 
Kara  tov  avQpunvivov  xaPaKT^iPa  Kai  *v  Tots 
et/coom  curb  tov  vvv  vlvt\  tov  7ra\aiov  ajuvov 
aj/acrTT]\ovcr9at  opiQo[ie  v.A  [Compare  AGNUS 

Dei.] 

A very  early  crucifix  of  the  6th  century  seems 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  produced  by  Binterim  ( Denkuiirdigk . iv.  part  i. 
48)  without  reference,  but  which  he  may  have 
seen  in  some  unpublished  record.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  church  of  Hoye  in  the  bishopric  of 
Liege,  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  the  4th  century, 
and  restored  A.D.  512,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
synod  of  Orleans.  This  church  “ a suis  civibus 
reedificatur,  et  in  longum  versus  Orientem  ex- 
tenditur  usque  ad  gradus  Chori  sub  crucifxo, 
altari  tamen  antiquo  semper  remanente,”  &c. 
Further,  he  quotes  Aegidius  as  stating  that 
Robert,  Provost  of  Liege,  “sub  crucifixo  sepul- 
turam  accepit.”  This  only  proves  the  existence 
of  crucifixes  at  the  time  of  the  writers,  espe- 
cially as  the  original  altar  is  spoken  of  as  re- 
maining, without  mention  of  cross  or  crucifix, 
at  the  end  of  the  choir  which  contained  it.  Had 
the  name  or  date  of  the  author  of  the  passage 
quoted  been  known,  it  would  have  been  of  great 
importance  ; but  it  may  be,  and  its  Latin  might 
indicate  that  it  is,  from  some  late  chronicler, 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  church,  and 
using  the  words  as  meaning  no  more  than  “ under 
the  present  crucifix,  or  rood  above  the  altar- 
screen.”  Dr.  Binterim  founds  no  argument  on  it 
as  to  the  date  of  the  German  change  from  cross 
to  crucifix,  and  the  passage  may  be  let  pass. 
The  “Santo  Volto,”  “Vultus  de  Luca,”  or 
Crucifix  of  Lucca  (corrupted  by  William  Rufus, 
for  imprecatory  purposes,  into  the  “Face  of  St. 
Luke  ” ),  is  carved  in  cedar- wood,  and  is  attri- 
buted to  Nicodemus,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
conveyed  miraculously  to  Lucca  in  782.  It  is 
said  to  be  of  ther'6th  century,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  earliest  crucifixes  in  existence.  It 
bears  the  Lord  crowned  as  king,  and  vested  in  a 
long  pontifical  robe  as  priest,  and  thus  combines 
symbolic  treatment  with  realism,  perhaps  in  the 
way  afterwards  intended  by  the  Council  in 
Trullo.  The  idea  is  that  of  the  Crucified  King 
of  Men,  and  the  work  is  an  assertion  of  the  com- 
bined deity  and  humanity,  and  of  the  submis- 
sion to  death  of  the  Lord  of  humanity.  A cru- 
cifix greatly  resembling  this  was  found  during 
some  operations  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian : it  was  probably 
an  outer  ornament  of  some  Evangeliarium.  We 
understand  M.  St.  Laurent  to  consider  these 


d The  author  of  this  paper  can  remember  no  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion  as  existing  either  at  the  Con- 
vent of  Mount  Sinai  or  that  of  Mar  Saba. 
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examples  to  date  from  the.  12th  century  ( T ono - 
graj.hie  do  la  Croix  et  du  Crucifix;  Didron’s 
Annates  ArchfoPgiqucs,  t.  xxii.  pp.  5,  137,  213, 
357,  and  t.  xxiii.  pp.  5,  174,  a most  valuable 
and  exhaustive  summary  of  our  whole  subject, 
admirably  illustrated). 

The  steps  of  the  progress  from  symbolic  to 
literal  representation  will  be  noticed  imme- 
diately ; but  two  more  Crucifixions  of  great  and 
undoubted  antiquity  (the  first  having  a claim  to 
be  considered  the  most  ancient  in  existence)  re- 
main to  be  briefly  noticed.  Both  confirm  to  a 
certain  extent  the  remark  insisted  on  or  sug- 
gested by  many  Roman  Catholic  writers,  that  the 
private  use  of  the  crucifix  in  devotion  dates 
from  very  early  times.  The  first  is  the  famous 
Syriac  Evangeliarium  in  the  Medicean  Library  at 
Florence,  widely  known  for  the  probably  unique 
detail  of  the  soldiers,  not  casting  dice,  but  play- 
ing at  the  world-old  game  of  “Mora”  on  their 
fingert , for  the  garment  without  seam.  It  is 
represented  in  Assemanni’s  Catalogus  Bibl.  Medic. 
Florence,  1742,  tav.  xxiii.  The  whole  MS.  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in  the 
world;  with  many  illuminations,  performed  with 
that  indescribable  grimness  of  earnestness  which 
was  the  root  of  Eastern  asceticism,  and  which  still 
lingers  in  the  handy  work  of  the  stern  Arcagnuoli, 


Upper  half  of  Crucifixion  MS.  of  Rabula. 


or  the  brothers  Orgagna.  Assemanni  calls  it 
“ vetustissimus  codex  qui  in  eadem  bibliotheca 
extat,”  and  it  is  described  by  Pr'of.  Westwood  in 
his  Palaeographia  Sacra , and  dated  586  by  its 
writer,  the  monk  Rabula.  It  is  composed  with 
instinctive  skill  in  two  groups,  upper  and  lower. 
At  the  top  are  the  sun  and  moon ; one  a face,  the 
other  a crescent.  The  upper  group,  which  is  semi- 
circular or  rather  cycloidal  in  its  shape,  consists 
of  the  three  crosses,  supported  on  their  right  by 
the  Virgin  Mother  and  another  female  figure,  on 
the  left  by  three  more  women.  The  soldiers 
with  the  spear  and  the  sponge  stand  on  each  side 
next  to  the  central  and  largest  cross.  Over  the 
head  of  the  former  is  the  name  AOriNOC.  The 
Lord  wears  the  long  robe,  the  thieves  have  waist- 
cloths,  and  large  drops  of  blood,  in  conventional 
form,  are  falling  from  their  hands.  Four  nails 
are  used  in  each.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  the 
upper  and  lower  group  are  joined  by  the  soldiers 
playing  for  the  coat.  In  the  centre,  below  the 
cross,  is  a Holy  Sepulchre  (represented  in  all 
early  Byzantine  and  Italo-  or  Gothic-Byzantine 
work  as  an  upright  structure  of  much  the  same 
shape  as  a sentry’s  box).  It  is  supported  on  the 
left  by  a woman,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  an 
angel ; on  the  other  by  St.  John,  another  apos- 
tolic figure  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  other 


adoring  women.  The  base  of  the  composition,  as 
it  were,  is  formed  by  a group  of  soldiers,  over- 
thrown by  the  stroke  of  visible  substantial  rays 
from  the  sepulchre  ; the  stone  also  lies  on  the 
left.  The  designer  seems  to  have  thought  much 
of  the  fact  of  its  being  rolled  away,  and  he  has 
accordingly  drawn  it  as  a disk  like  a grindstone. 
Grotesque  and  archaic  as  it  is,  this  work  is  com- 
posed exactly  like  Orgagna’s  or  Michael  Angelo’s 
“ Last  Judgment,”  Titian’s  “ Assumption,”  or 
Raffaelle’s  “Transfiguration” — i.e.,  of  two  great 
upper  and  lower  groups,  tied  together  and  sup- 
ported on  both  sides  ; nor  could  any  work  better 
illustrate  the  lingering  of  Byzantine  tradition  in 
sacred  subjects.  A full  description  is  given  by 
Professor  Westwood  in  his  Palaeographia  Sacra , 
also  by  Dom  Gueranger,  Inst.  Liturgiqucs , vol. 
iii.  app. 

Of  the  four  Crucifixions  given  by  Gori  in  vol. 


Diptych  of  Rambona. 


iii.  of  his  Thesaurus  Diptychorum  (pp.  116,  128, 
203,  216),  that  at  p.  203,  called  the  “ Diptych  of 
Rambona  in  Picenum,”  is  the  most  ancient  and 
extraordinary.  It  contains  a medallion  of  the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity  above,  with  the  sun 
and  moon  below  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  cross, 
personified  as  figures  bearing  torches.  There  are 
two  titles,  EGO  SUM  IHS  NAZARENUS  in  rude 
Roman  letters,  with  a smaller  label,  REX  JU- 
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DEORUM,  over  the  cross.  The  nimbus  is  cruci- 
form, the  waistcloth  reaches  almost  to  the  knees, 
the  navel  is  strangely  formed  into  an  eye.  The 
Virgin  and  St.  John  stand  under  the  arms  of 
the  cross.  But  the  distinguishing  detail  is  the 
addition  of  the  Roman  wolf  and  twins  below  the 
cross,  with  the  words  ROMVLVS  ET  REMVLVS 
A LYPA  NUTR1TI.  This  wonderful  ivory  is  now 
in  the  Vatican  Museum  (see  Murray’s  Handbook ), 
and  is  in  the  most  ancient  style  of  what  may  be 
called  dark-age-Byzantine  art,  when  all  instruc- 
tion and  sense  of  beauty  are  departed,  but  so 
vigorous  a sense  of  the  reality  of  the  fact  re- 
mains, as  to  render  the  work  highly  impressive 
— as  also  in  the  Medici  MS. 

Professor  Westwood  (Pal.  Sac.  pi.  18)  enables 
us  to  refer  to  a Crucifixion  found  in  an  Irish  MS. 
written  about  800.  It  is  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  partly  copied 
from  the  Palaeogra\  hia  by  Mr.  Ruskin  (in  The 
Two  Paths,  p.  27),  who  selects  one  of  the  angels 
above  the  cross  as  a specimen  of  absolutely  dead 
and  degraded  art.  This  is  perfectly  correct,  and 
the  work  is  a painful  object  of  contemplation,  as 
it  displays  the  idiocy  of  a contemptible  person 
instructed  in  a decaying  style,  rather  than  the 
roughness  of  a barbarian  workman  like  the  carver 
of  the  diptych.  The  absurd  interlacings  and  use 
of  dots,  the  sharpening  of  fingers  into  points,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  entirely  as  a matter 
of  penmanship,  without  either  devotional  sense  of 
its  importance  or  artistic  effort  to  realize  it,  make 
the  MS.  most  disagreeably  interesting  as  far  as 
this  miniature  is  concerned. 

The  plea  or  hypothesis  of  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  that  actual  images  of  the  crucified  body 


of  the  Lord  may  have  been  used  in  the  very 
earliest  times  for  private  devotion,  is  open  to  the 
obvious  remark  that  none  of  them  can  be  pro- 
duced, whereas  symbolical  memorials  of  the 
Crucifixion  are  found  in  regular  succession,  both 
mural  and  in  portable  forms.  Father  Martigny 
argues  that  the  notorious  Graffito  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Caesars  may  be  a caricatured  copy  of  some 
undiscovered  crucifix  used  for  Christian  worship. 
Father  Garrucci’s  description  of  it,  “ II  Crocifisso 
Graffito  in  casa  dei  Cesari,”  is  given  by  Canon 
Liddon  in  his  7th  Barnpton  Lecture  (p.  397) ; and 
the  remarks  which  accompany  it  are  most  im- 
portant, as  they  show  “ the  more  intelligent  and 


] bitter  hostility  of  Paganism  to  the  Church  since 
the  apostolic  martyrdoms  a century  and  a half 
before,  when  converts  had  also  been  made  in 
Caesar’s  household.”  He  shows  also,  incidentally, 
that  it  can  hardly  have  been  derived  from  any 
Christian  emblem,  as  the  ass’s  head  connects  it 
evidently  with  the  Gnostic  invective,  which  at- 
tributed to  the  Jews  the  worship  of  an  ass.  This 
Tacitus  mentions  (Hist.  v.  c.  4) ; and  Tertullian 
(Apolog.  16)  notices  Tacitus’  confusion  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  appeals  to  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  examination  of  the  Jewish  temple 
by  Pompey,  who  found  “no  image”  in  the  temple. 
For  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  early  Christians 
with  the  Jews  by  the  pagan  world,  Dr.  Liddon 
refers  to  Dr.  l’usey’s  note  on  the  above  passage 
in  Tertullian,  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the 
Fathers. 

The  relics  of  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Monza,  closely  described  and  partly  represented 
in  woodcut  by  M.  Martigny,  are  valuable  exam- 
ples of  the  transition  between  symbolic  and  actual 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  One  of  the 
ampullae  for  sacred  oil  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Gregory  the.  Great  to  Theodelinda,  wife 
of  Antharis  king  of  Lombardy,  probably  some 
time  soon  after  590,  about  a hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Council  in  Trullo.  It  is  circular,  and 
the  head  of  the  Lord,  with  a cruciform  nimbus, 
is  placed  at  the  top.  Below,  to  right  and  left, 
are  the  two  thieves,  with  extended  arms,  but 
without  crosses ; and  below  them  two  figures  are 
kneeling  by  a cross  which  seems  to  be  budding 
into  leaves.  Two  saints  or  angels  are  on  the 
extreme  right  and  left,  and  the  usual  Holy  Se- 
pulchre below,  with  an  angel  watching  it  on  the 
right  in  the  act  of  benediction,  while  St.  John  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  are  (apparently)  approach- 
ing it  on  the  other  side.  Another  vessel  bears  a 
figure  of  the  Lord,  clothed  with  a long  robe,  with 
the  nimbus  and  extended  arms,  but  without  the 
cross.  Finally,  the  reliquary  of  Theodelinda,  so 
called,  has  the  crucified  Form,  with  the  nimbus 
and  inscription  IC  XC,  clothed  in  the  long  tunic, 
with  the  soldiers,  two  figures  apparently  mock- 
ing Him,  and  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  on  the  right 
and  left.  The  clothed  figure  indicates  symbolical 
treatment,  since  it  must  have  been  well  known 
that  the  Roman  custom  was  to  crucify  naked  ; 
and  Martigny  argues  that  the  Graffito,  which  is 
clothed,  must  therefore  have  been  copied  from 
some  Christian  picture.  But  from  this  time,  or 
from  that  of  the  Council  of  691,  the  artistic  or 
ornamental  treatment  begins.  The  earliest  Cruci- 
fixions are  narrative,  not  dramatic ; the  Resur- 
rection being  so  frequently  introduced  into  the 
same  composition,  as  if  without  it  the  subject 
would  be  altogether  too  painful  for  Christian 
eyes.  And,  indeed,  till  the  first  efforts  of  Pisan 
sculpture  and  Florentine  painting,  the  import- 
ance of  the  event  represented  withdrew  all  atten- 
tion to  the  personality  of  the  artist.  In  works 
of  after  days  the  painter’s  power  is  all.  Their 
range  of  excellence  is  as  wide  as  the  difference 
between  the  tender  asceticism  of  Fra  Angelico, 
and  the  mighty  sorrow  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
the  intense  power,  knowledge,  and  passion  of  the 
great  canvass  of  Tintoret  in  the  Scuola  di  San 
Rocco  at  Venice.  The  treatment  of  this  picture 
resembles  that  of  the  most  ancient  works.  All 
its  consummate  science  is  directed  to  bringing 
every  detail  of  the  scene  into  a great  unity,  while 
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attention  is  expressly  withdrawn  from  the  face 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  cast  into  deep  shadow. 
(See  Ruskin,  Modern  Painters , vol.  ii.)  In 
all  ancient  work  the  Lord’s  face  is  abstracted 
and  expressionless : any  attempt  to  represent 
bodily  pain  belongs  to  modern  work  of  the 
baser  sort,  which  forms  no  part  of  our  present 
subject. 

For  the  details  and  accessories  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, whether  things  or  persons,  they  have  been 
for  the  most  part  enumerated  and  described.  The 
nails  are  always  four  in  number  in  ancient  works, 
two  for  the  feet  and  two  for  the  hands.  The 
crossed  legs  and  single  large  nail  or  spike  belong 
to  the  artistic  period.  Martigny  refers  to  St. 
Cyprian  ( [De  Passion.  Dni.  inter  Opusc.  p.  83, 
ed.  Oxou.)  as  speaking  of  the  nails  which  pierced 
our  Lord’s  feet  in  the  plural  number.  St.  Cyprian, 
he  says,  had  seen  the  punishment  of  the  cross. 
The  suppedaneum  or  rest  for  the  feet  occurs  in 
the  crosses  of  Leo  III.  and  of  Velletri,  not  in  the 
Diptych  of  Rambona.  The  Graffito  indicates  its 
presence.  It  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
left  out,  in  deference  to  those  passages  in  Holy 
Scripture  which  allude  to  the  disgrace  or  curse 
attaching  to  one  “hanging”  on  the  tree.  The 
title  of  the  cross,  which  is  giv.en  with  slight  dif- 
ferences in  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  37,  Mark  xv.  26,  Luke 
xxiii.  38,  John  xix.  9,  varies  greatly  in  different 
representations.  It  is  omitted  in  the  crosses  of 
Lucca  and  Velletri.  Early  Greek  painters  re- 
duce it  to  the  name  of  Christ,  ic  XC,  or  substitute 
the  A and  w.  The  sign  4>C  (<p£s)  occurs,  as  well 
as  LVX  MVNDI,  frequently  accompanied  by  the 
symbols  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  a red  star 
or  face  and  crescent,  or  in  the  Rambona  ivory 
[see  page  515]  as  mourning  figures  bearing 
torches.  They  are  introduced  as  emblematic  of 
the  homage  of  all  nature,  or  in  remembrance  of 
the  eclipse  of  the  Crucifixion. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  appear  in  the 
Medicean  MS.,  and  very  frequently  in  ancient 
works;  the  soldiers  rather  less  so,  though  they 
occur  in  the  above  MS.  and  the  reliquary  of 
Monza.  The  typical  figure  of  the  first  Adam 
rising  from  the  earth  as  a symbol  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  with  the  Hand  of  Blessing 
above  indicating  the  presence  of  God,  is  given  in 
Ciampini  (De  Sacr.  Aedif.  tab.  xxiii.  p.  75). 
The  skull,  whether  human  or  that  of  a lamb, 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  either  as  an 
emblem  of  sacrifice  or  in  refex-ence  to  the  place 
Golgotha,  is  of  late  use,  and  is  almost  the  only 
late  addition  of  symbolic  detail. 

The  rare  addition  of  the  soldiei*s  casting  lots  is 
said  to  be  found  in  an  ivory  of  the  8th  century 
from  Cividule  in  Friuli  (Mozzoni,  Tavole  crono- 


logiche  della  Chicsa  universale , Venezia,  1856- 
63).  The  only  other  representation  of  it  is  in 
the  Medici  MS.  The  wolf  and  twins  ai-e  in  the 
Rambona  diptych  alone.  The  types  of  the  four 
Evangelists  ai‘e  on  the  back  of  the  Cross  of  Vel- 
letri, in  the  Gospel  of  Egbert,  of  Trier,  infra , 
and  on  numei’ous  ci’osses  of  later  date.  Some 
additional  inscriptions  have  been  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  addition  (in  the  Vatican  Cross)  of 
medallion  portraits.  Considerable  liberty  in  this 
matter  seems  to  have  been  allowed  in  the  earliest 
times,  as  is  indicated  by  Constantine’s  intx’oduc- 
tion  of  the  words  of  his  Vision ; and  still  rnoi’e 
strongly  in  an  instance  referred  to  by  Borgia,  in 
Anastasius  (tom.  i.  n.  2,  ed.  Vignolii),  of  a cross 
given  by  Belisarius  to  St.  Peter — “ per  manus 
Vigilii  Papae” — of  gold  and  jewels,  weighing 
100  lbs.,  “ in  qua  scripsit  victorias  suas.” 

But  even  the  Vatican  Cross  yields  in  interest 
to  two  Gexuxxan  relics  of  the  same  charactei*, 
lately  described  and  well  illustrated  in  No.  45  of 
the  Jahrbucher  des  Vereins  von  Alterthums- 
freunden  im  Rheinlande , p.  195,  Bonn,  1868.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Station-Ci*oss  of  Mainz.  It 
is  of  gilded  bronze,  of  the  Western  form  (Com- 
missa),  and  rather  more  than  one  foot  in  height. 
Herr  Heini’ich  Otte  i*efei-s  it  to  the  end  of  the  12th 
centuxy,  a date  far  beyond  our  period.  But  its 
interest  is  paramount,  more  particularly  from 
the  evident  intention  of  the  designer  to  make  it 
embody  a whole  system  of  typical  instruction, 
and  to  leave  it  behind  him  as  a kind  of  sculp- 
tured document,  or  commentary,  connecting  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Thus,  at  the  middle 
or  intex’section  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  the 
Lamb  is  repx*esented  in  a medallion,  his  head 
surrounded  with  a plain  nimbus.  On  the  back 
of  the  cx*oss  in  the  same  place  there  is  a square 
plate,  with  an  engraved  representation  of  Abra- 
ham offering  up  Isaac,  the  angel,  and  the  ram. 
Round  the  latter  is  the  beginning  of  a hexameter 
line — f Cui  patxdarcha  suum — which  is  com- 
pleted round  the  medallion  of  the  Lamb  in  front, 
thus  : f Pater  offert  in  cruce  natum.  In  like 
mannex*,  four  engx’avings  on  each  side  at  the 
extx-emities  of  the  cx*oss  x-efer  to  each  othex*, 
and  are  described  by  corresponding  halves  of 
hexameters.  The  New  Testament  subjects  are 
all  in  front,  with  the  Lamb  in  the  centre,  as 
antitypes : the  Old  Testament  or  typical  events 
or  persons  are  at  the  back.  Thus  on  the  spec- 
tator’s left  at  the  back  of  the  cx’oss  is  an  engrav- 
ing of  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law  on 
Mount  Sinai,  with  the  words  Qui  Mogsi  legem. 
Corresponding  to  it  on  the  right  front  is  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  dat  alumnis 
Pneumatis  ignem.  The  remainder  as  under — 


Back 

Front  

Ba  k (right  hand  of  spectator)  . 
Front  (left  ditto) 


Head. 

Elijah  carried  np  to  heaven. 
The  Ascension. 

Samson  and  gates  of  Gaza. 
The  descent  into  Hades. 


Motto. 

f Qui  levat  Eliam 

f propriam  sublimat  usiam  (ov<riav). 
f Que  portas  Gaze 
f vis  aufert  claustra  Jehenne. 


Foot. 

Back Jonah  and  the  whale.  f Qua  redit  absumptUs 

Front Resurrection.  f surgit  virtute  sepultus. 


The  decorative  scrollwork  is  rather  sparingly  ! THEODERIC  ABBAS.  The  graphic  power  and 
disposed  with  great  judgment,  and  on  the  spike,  j exceeding  quaintness  of  the  Scriptural  engx-a- 
ferule,  or  metal  strap  px'obablv  intended  for  vings  is  that  of  the  finest  miniatures  of  the  12th 
fixing  the  cross  on  a staff’  for  processional  or  or  13th  century. 

other  purposes  [see  Cross,  Dracoxarigsj  is  an  The  second  of  these  most  intex-esting  works, 
engraving  of  the  px’obable  designer  and  donor,  inferior  as  a work  of  art  from  its  barbaric  wild- 
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ness  and  the  preference  for  ugliness  so  often 
observed  in  Northern-Gothic  grotesque,  is  of 
even  greater  interest  as  a transitional  cross, 
especially  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  changes 
enforced  by  the  decree  of  the  Council  in  Trullo, 
A.D.  691.  This  is  the  Station-Cross  of  Planig, 
near  Kreuznach  ; of  the  same  size  and  form 
as  that  of  Mainz,  but  referred  by  Otte  to  the 
10th  century.  The  ancient  symbol  of  the  Lamb 
is  preserved  on  the  back  of  this  crucifix,  which 
displays  the  human  form  in  front,  as  in  many 
other  Romanesque  crosses  of  bronzed  copper. 
On  this  combination  — perhaps  a compromise 
between  the  feeling  of  the  older  times  and  the 
more  modern  spirit  of  the  Quinisextine  Council 
— Otte  quotes  Durandus,  Rationale,  lib.  i.  c.  3, 
n.  6 : “ Non  enim  agnus  Dei  in  cruce  prin- 
cipaliter  depingi  debet ; sed  homine  depicto,  non 
obest  agnum  in  parte  inferiori  vel  posteriori 
depingere.”  He  also  gives  the  express  words  of 
Adrian  I.,  in  his  letter  to  Tarasius,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  785  : “ Verum  igitur  agnum 
Dominum  nostrum  J.  C.  secundum  imaginem 
humanam  a modo  etiam  in  imaginibus  pro 
veteri  agno  depingi  jubemus.”  (De  Consecr. 
Dist.  iii.  c.  29  ; see  Labbe,  vi.  1177.)  He  refers 
also  to  the  splendid  work  on  Rhenish  antiqui- 
ties called  Kunstdenkmaler  des  christlichen  Mittel- 
alters , by  Ernst  aus’m  Werth,  Leipzig  ('Weigel), 
1857,  taf.  xxiv.-vi.,  for  the  Essen  ana  other 
roods,  which  much  resemble  those  of  Kreuznach 
and  Mainz,  combining  the  Lamb  with  the  human 
form,  and  adding  personifications  of  the  sun  and 
moon  which  remind  us  of  the  Diptych  of  Ram- 
bona,  and  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  as 
in  the  Crucifix  of  Velletri.  Space  forbids  us  to 
give  accounts  of  these  most  interesting  relics, 
but  the  subject  appears  to  be  treated  with 
exhaustive  fulness  and  illustrated  to  perfection 
in  the  two  German  works  referred  to.  The 
Planig-on-Nahe  rood,  however,  is  entitled  to  a 
briefly-detailed  description.  In  front  is  the 
crucified  form,  severely  archaic  in  treatment ; 
the  long  hair  is  carefully  parted  and  carried 
back ; the  head  is  without  nimbus and  the 
limbs  are  long,  stiff,  and  wasted,  the  ribs  being 
displayed,  as  is  so  commonly  done  in  mediaeval 
crucifixes,  to  complete  the  illustration  of  the 
text,  “ They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet : 
I may  tell  all  my  bones.”  A triple  serpentine 
stream  of  blood  runs  from  each  hand,  and  also 
from  the  feet,  being  there  received  in  a cup 
or  chalice,  the  foot  of  which  is  a grotesque 
lion’s  head.  The  back  of  the  cross  bears  on  its 
centre  the  Lamb  with  cruciform  nimbus ; below 
it  a medallion  of  the  donor,  “ Ruthardus  Cus- 
tos;”  and  four  other  bas-reliefs,  now  wanting, 
occupied  the  four  extremities  of  the  arms,  and 
almost  certainly  represented  the  four  Evange- 
lists. As  in  the  Diptych  of  Rambona,  the  navel 
resembles  an  eye.  Scarcely  inferior  to  these  is 
the  10th  century  miniature  of  a single  crucifix 
with  the  title  IHS  NAZAREN  REX  IU- 
DEORUM,  and  the  sun  and  moon  above  the 
cross-beam,  within  circles,  and  represented  with 
expressions  of  horror, — seated  in  chariots,  one 
drawn  by  horses,  the  other  by  oxen.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  omit  the  Crucifixion  picture  from 
the  Gospel  of  Bishop  Egbert  of  Trier,  975-993 
(in  Mooyer’s  Onomasticon  Chronographicon , Hie- 
rarchia  Germanica , 8vo.  Minden,  54),  now  in  the 
Stadtbibliothek  there.  Here  the  Lord  is  clad  in 


a long  i;obe  to  the  ankles ; the  robbers  are  also 
clad  in  tunics  so  close  to  the  form  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  shirts  and  trowsers.  Above  are 
the  sun  and  moon,  hiding  their  faces.  The 
cross  has  a second  cross-piece  at  top,  forming  a 
tau  above  the  Western  cross.  The  robbers  are 
on  tau-crosses ; suspended,  but  with  unpierced 
hands  ; the  passage  in  the  22nd  Psalm  being 
referred  to  the  Redeemer  alone.  Their  names, 
Desmas  the  penitent,  and  Cesmas  the  obdurate, 
are  above  their  heads.  The  Virgin-Mother  and 
another  woman  stand  on  the  right  of  the  cross, 
St.  John  on  the  left.  The  soldier  “ Stephaton  ” 
is  presenting  the  sponge  of  vinegar  : e two  others 
are  casting  lots  below.  This  detail  reminds  us 
of  the  great  Florentine  miniature  of  the  monk 
Rabula,  excepting  that  the  game  of  Mora  is 
there  substituted  for  dice. 

These  works  are  somewhat  beyond  our  period  ; 
yet  as  a paper  on  Crucifixes  must  contain  some 
account  of  the  things  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
the  first  eight  centimes  supply  us  with  so  few 
examples  of  what  are  popularly  called  cruci- 
fixes, a short  inroad  into  early  mediaevalism 
may  be  allowed.  The  Iconodulist  transition 
formally  made  at  the  Council  in  Trullo  was  well 
suited  to  the  Northern  mind,  and  to  the  sacra- 
mental theory  of  pain ; but  it  fell  in  also  with 
that  tendency  to  personification  advancing  on 
symbolism,  which  the  Western  races  inherit, 
perhaps,  from  ancient  Greece,  and  which  Mr. 
Ruskin,  in  his  late  Oxford  Lectures,  points  out 
as  the  idolatrous  tendency  of  Greek  art.  With 
Cimabue  and  Giotto,  and  from  their  days,  artis- 
tic skill  and  power  over  beauty  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  crucifix,  as  on  other  Christian  re- 
presentations, for  good  and  for  evil.  Of  the 
cautious  and  gradual  compromise  of  the  Greek 
Church  we  have  already  spoken.  [R.  St.  J.  T„] 

CRUET.  [Ama:  Ampulla.] 

CRYPTA.  In  the  well-known  passage  of 
St.  Jerome  in  which  he  describes  the  Sunday 
visits  he  and  his  schoolfellows  at  Rome  paid  to 
the  graves  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  he  uses 
the  term  cryptae  to  designate  what  we  now  call 
the  catacombs.  “ Dum  essem  Romae  puer  . . . 
solebam  ....  diebus  Dominicis  sepulchra  apo- 
stolorum  et  martyrum  circumire,  crebroque 
cryptas  ingredi  quae  in  terra  profunda  defossae 
ex  utraque  parte  ingredientium  per  parietes 
habent  corpora  sepultorum.”  Hieron.  in  Ezech . 
c.  xl.  We  find  the  word  again  used  meta- 
phorically in  Jerome’s  preface  to  Daniel,  “Cum 
et  quasi  per  cryptam  ambulans  rarum  desuper 
lumen  aspicerem.”  The  word  is  employed  in 
the  same  specific  sense  by  Prudentius,  Peristeph. 
Hymn.  ii. : — 

“ Haud  procul  extremo  culta  ad  pomeria  valla 
Mersa  latebrosis  crypta  latet  foveis. 

Hujus  in  occultum  gradibus  via  prona  reflexia 
ire  per  anfractus  luce  latente  docet.” 

The  classical  use  of  crypta  for  an  underground 
passage  or  chamber,  whether  the  drain  of  a cloaca, 
or  a subterranean  arcade,  or  a storehouse  for  fruit 
or  corn,  or  a tunnel,  such  as  that  of  Pausilipo 
at  Naples,  shews  the  appropriateness  of  the  term. 
(See  for  examples  Facciolati,  Lexicon .)  Crypta 


e “ Longinus”  is  always  the  lance-bearer.  See  Medici 
(Laurentian)  Crucifix,  supra. 
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seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  in  Christian 
times  as  synonymous  with  coemetenum.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  church  of  St.  Prassede  an  in- 
scription commemorating  the  translation  thither 
from  the  catacombs  of  the  relics  of  more  than 
two  thousand  saints,  in  which  occur  the  words 
“in  coemeteriis  seu  cryptis.”  We  may,  how- 
ever, mark  this  distinction  between  the  two 
words  that  coemeterium  is  a word  of  wider  signi- 
fication, including  open-air  burial-grounds,  while 
crypta  is  strictly  limited  to  those  excavated  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground.  Padre  Marchi, 
after  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions in  which  the  word  crypto i occurs,  endea- 
vours to  demonstrate  that  it  was  employed  to 
indicate  a limited  portion  of  a subterranean 
cemetery,  including  several  burial  chapels  or 
cubicuLt , so  that  the  relation  of  the  cubiculum  to 
the  crypta , and  again  of  the  crypta  to  the  coeme- 
terium, was  that  of  a part  to  the  whole.  (Moml- 
menti  primitiv.  pp.  156  sq.,  168  sq.)  His  chief 
authority  for  this  conclusion  is  a passage  of 
Anastasius,  Vita  S.  Marcel/ ini,  § 30,  which 
appears  to  draw  this  distinction  between  the 
cubiculum  in  which  the  body  of  Pope  Marcellinus 
was  buried,  and  the  crypta  of  which  it  formed 
part.  There  are  also  inscriptions  which  support 
Marchi’s  view  that  a crypta  was  a smaller  divi- 
sion of  a coemeterivm.  One  from  that  of  Pris- 
cilla records  that  Gregory  lies  “ in  the  eleventh 
crypt,”  “ in  undecima  crypta  Gregorius.”  Others 
speak  of  “ new  crypts  ” constructed  in  a ceme- 
tery; eg.  an  inscription  now  in  the  Vatican 
“in  cimiterium  Balbinae  in  cripta  noba ;”  one 
from  St.  Cyriaca  given  by  Boldetti,  “ in  crypta 
noba  retro  sanctus.”  But  Mich.  Stef,  de  Rossi 
has  shown  satisfactorily,  Rom.  Soft.  i.  23  sq. 
that  Marchi  presses  the  supposed  distinction  too 
far,  and  that  it  is  very  far  from  holding  good 
generally.  The  truth  is  that  crypta  was  a 
word  of  general  meaning,  and  embraced  every 
kind  of  subterranean  excavation,  whether  smaller 
or  more  extensive. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  the  expressions 
cryptae  arenarum,  or  cryptae  arenariae , in  con- 
nection with  tho  interment  of  Christian  martyrs. 
Bosio,  Rom.  Sott.  pp.  192,  186,  481,  300,  &c. 
These  would  seem  to  indicate  the  galleries  of  a 
deserted  pozzolana  pit,  as  places  of  sepulture.  But 
it  has  been  shewn  in  the  article  Catacombs  that, 
though  the  subterranean  cemeteries  very  fre- 
quently had  a close  connection  with  these  quar- 
ries, and  were  approached  through  their  adits, 
the  sand-pits  themselves  were  seldom  or  never 
used  for  interment,  for  which  indeed  they  were 
unfit  without  very  extensive  alteration  and  adap- 
tation. The  passages  referred  to,  which  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  not  very  trustworthy  “ Acts 
of  the  Martyrs,”  have  probably  originated  in  a 
confusion  between  the  catacombs  themselves  and 
the  quarries  with  which  they  were  often  so 
closely  connected.  [E.  V.] 


CTESIPHOX  ON  THE  TIGRIS  (Council 
Of),  a.d.  420,  under  Taballaha,  abp.  of  Seleucia, 
on , the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  the 
Xicene  faith  was  received,  and  with  it  the  canons 
to  which  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  church 
westwards  had  been  given  (Mansi  iv.  441-2). 

[E.  S.  F.] 

CTTBICTJLTTM.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  this 
word  to  designate  the  family  grave  chambers  in 


the  subterranean  cemeteries  at  Rome  (for  which 
see  Catacombs,  p.  310),  we  find  it  employed  to 
denote  what  we  should  now  call  the  side  chapels 
of  the  nave  of  a church.  The  first  instance  of  its 
use  in  this  sense  is  in  the  writings  of  Paulinus 
ofXola.  Writing  to  his  friend  Severus,  Ep.  xxxii. 
§ 12,  he  describes  the  church  recently  erected  at 
Xola,  and  particularizes  these  side  chapels,  which 
were  evidently  novel  features  in  church  arrange- 
ment. There  were  four  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
beyond  the  side  aisles  (porticus),  with  two  verses 
inscribed  over  the  entrance.  Their  object  was  to 
furnish  places  of  retirement  for  those  who  desired 
to  pray  or  meditate  on  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  departed.  The 
passage  is : “ Cubicula  intra  porticus  quaterna 
longis  basilicae  lateribus  inserta,  secret  is  oran- 
tium,  vel  in  lege  Domini  meditantium,  praeterea 
memoriis  religiosorum  ac  familiarium  accommo- 
dates ad  pacis  aeternae  requiem  locos  praebent, 
omne  cubiculum  binis  per  liminum  frontes  ver- 
sibus  praenotatur.”  They  differed  from  the  side 
chapels  of  later  ages  in  containing  no  altars,  as 
originally  there  wTas  but  one  altar  in  a church. 
(Remondini,  tom.  i.  p.  412.)  Paulinus  also  speaks 
of  these  chapels  under  the  name  of  eellae  or 
cellulae , e.g.  when  speaking  of  a thief  who  had 
concealed  himself  in  one  of  them  all  night, 
he  says : 

" Cellula  de  multis,  quae  per  latera  undique  magnis, 
Appositae  tectis  praebent  secura  sepulchrls 
Hospitia.” — Foema,  xix.  v.  476  sq. 

Cubicula  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Liber  Pontificalis  of  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius, 
as  synonymous  with  oratoria.  In  the  description 
of  various  oratoria  erected  by  Symmachus  a.d. 
498-514,  we  find,  § 79,  “ quae  cubicula  omnia  a 
fnndamento  perfecta  construxit.”  Of  Sergius, 
A.D.  687-701,  we  read,  § 163,  that  he  repaired 
the  decayed  chapels  around  St.  Peter’s.  “ Hie 
tectum  et  cubicula  quae  circumquaque  ejusdem 
basilicae  quae  per  longa  temporum  stillicidiis  et 
ruderibus  fuerant  disrupta  studiosius  innovavit 
et  reparavit.”  And  it  is  recorded  of  Leo  III. 
A.D.  795,  that  he  also  rebuilt  the  ruinous  cubi- 
cula attached  to  the  same  basilica  (§  412). 
Perhaps  the  earliest  existing  example  in  Rome 
of  such  a chapel  attached  to  the  body  of  a church 
is  that  of  St.  Zeno  in  the  church  of  St.  Prassede, 
built  by  Pope  Paschal  I.  about  A.D.  817.  In  an 
early  description  of  the  basilica  of  San  Lorenzo 
fuon  le  Mura,  given  by  De  Rossi,  Bullett.  di  Arch. 
Crist.  Giugno,  1864,  p.  42,  from  a MS.  in  the 
Vienna  Library,  we  find  the  word  used  in  a 
similar  sense : “ Est  parvum  cubiculum  in  por- 
ticu  ad  occidentem  ubi  pausat  Herennius  martyr.” 
Paulinus  also  describes  cubicula  or  eellae  of  this 
nature  in  the  porticos  of  the  atrium  of  the 
church  of  St.  Felix.  They  were  intended  for 
private  prayer.  The  altar  of  the  basilica  could 
be  seen  from  them  by  means  of  windows.  They 
were  ornamented  with  scriptural  paintings  : 

* Metanda  bonis  habitacula  digne 
Quos  hue  ad  sancti  justum  Felicis  honorern, 

Duxerat  orandi  studium  non  enra  bibendi." 

Poem.  xxvi.  v.  395  sq. 

The  last  words  quoted  have  reference  to  the 
custom,  the  abuse  of  which,  degenerating  into 
gross  license,  is  severely  inveighed  against  by 
Paulinus,  of  holding  feasts  in  the  cubicula.  Cf. 
Paulin.  Poema  xxvi.  Be  Felicis  Natal,  ix.  v.  541. 
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The  word  oIkIckos  was  used  in  Greek  in  the 
same  sense.  We  have  an  example  in  a letter  of 
Nilus  to  Olympiodorus  the  prefect,  relating  to 
the  church  he  had  built,  kv  8e  rtf  noivy  olucp 
ttoWoTs  k<x\  Siacpopois  oIklctkols  SieiWgpivq) 
apx^ia'Oai,  eKa<TT0v  TreTreypevcp  n/xicp  aravpcp. 

From  the  use  of  cubiculum  as'  a chapel , cubi- 
cularii  came  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of 
chaplains.  “ Hie  [Leo  I.]  constituit  et  addidit 
supra  sepulchra  apostolorum  ex  clero  Romano 
custodes  qui  dicuntur  cubicularii  quos  modo 
dicimus  capellanos.  Cubiculum  enim  idem  erat 
apud  antiquos  quod  hodie  apud  nos  capella.” 
Ciacconius,  Vit.  et  Gest.  Pont.  Roman,  i.  p.  307. 

[E.  Y.1 

CUCUFAS,  martyr  at  Barcelona,  July  25 
{Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

_ CUCLJLLA,  cucullus , cucullio , is  one  of  the 
few  articles  of  the  monastic  dress  specified  by 
the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  {Reg.  c.  55)  ; 
and  has  commonly  been  considered  the  badge  of 
monks,  e.g.  in  the  old  proverb,  “ cuculla  non  tacit 
monachum.”  Benedict  ordered  the  “cuculla,” 
or  hood,  to  be  shaggy  for  winter,  and  for  summer 
of  lighter  texture  (cf.  Gone.  Reg.  c.  62);  and  a 
“scapulare”  to  be  worn  instead  out  of  doors,  as 
more  suitable  for  field-work,  being  open  at  the 
sides.  The  “cuculla”  protected  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and,  as  being  worn  by  infants  and 
peasants,  was  said  to  symbolise  humility ; or, 
by  another  account,  it  was  to  keep  the  eyes  from 
glancing  right  or  left  (Cass.  Inst.  i.  5 ; Sozom. 
Hist.  Ecc.  iii.  13,  14).  It  was  part  of  the  dress 
of  nuns,  as  well  as  of  monks  (Ballad.  Hist.  Laus. 
41),  and  was  worn  by  the  monks  of  Tabenna  at 
the  mass  (Pall.  H.  L.  38).  If,  as  the  words 
seem  to  say,  it  was  their  only  clothing  on  that 
occasion,  it  must  of  course  have  been  longer  than 
a hood  or  cape.  Indeed,  “ cuculla  ” is  often 
taken  as  equivalent  to  “ casula  ” (from  “ casa  ”), 
a covering  of  the  whole  person  ; in  later  writers 
it  means,  not  the  hood'  only  (“  cucullus  ”),  but 
the  monastic  robe,  hood  and  all  (“  vestis  cucul- 
lata,”  Reg.  Comm.  S.  Bened.  c.  55,  cf.  Mab.  Ann. 
v.  17).  These  same  monks  of  Tabenna  or  Pacho- 
rniani,  like  the  Carthusians,  drew  their  hoods 
forwards  at  meal  times,  so  as  to  hide  their  faces 
from  one  another  (Pall.  48 ; Ruff.  Vit.  Mon.  3). 
The  “ cappa  ” (probably  akin  to  our  “ cape  ”),  in 
Italy  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Gallic 
“ cuculla,”  and  both  were  nearly  identical,  it  is 
thought,  with  the  “melotes”  or  sheepskin  of 
the  eai’liest  ascetics  (Cass.  Instit.  i.  8 ; Pall. 
Hist.  Laus.  28) ; and  so  with  the  “ pera  ” (or 
“ penula,”  according  to  Al.  Gazaeus,  ad  loc. 
citat.),  the  “ pellis  caprina  dependens  ab  humeris 
ad  lumbos”  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  21,  ap.  Reg.  Comm. 
S.  Bened.).  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
precisely  the  technical  names  for  dress  in  various 
countries,  and  in  a remote  period.  [I.  G.  S.] 

CUCUMELLUM.  A vessel  mentioned  among 
those  which  Paul,  bishop  of  Cirta,  delivered  up 
to  Felix  (Baronius,  Annales,  an.  303,  c.  12). 
This  cucumellum  was  of  silver,  and  was  probably 
a cruet  or  flagon  for  use  on  the  altar.  Compare 
Ama.  (Ducange’s  Glossary , s.  v.)  [C.] 

CULDEES.  [Colidei.] 

CUNIRERT,  bishop,  deposition  at  Cologne 
(about  a.d.  663),  Nov.  12  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

m 


CURSUALES  EQUI 

CUP.  [Chalice  : Communion  : Glass, 
Christian.] 

CUPELLA,  a small  loculus  or  sepulchral 
recess.  At  present  we  have  only  one  instance  of 
its  use  to  adduce,  whfch  is  given  by  Marchi 
{Monumenti  Primit.  p.  114).  The  inscription  in 
which  it  is  found  records  the  burial  of  her  two 
children,  Secundina  and  Laurentius,  by  their 
mother  Secunda.  The  solecisms  in  grammar 
and  orthography  with  which  it  is  full  show  that 
Secunda  was  a person  of  humble  rank.  The 
stone  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  Kircherianum. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — “ Ego  Secunda 
feci  cupella  bone  | mimorie  filiem  meem  Secun  | 
dinem  que  recessit  in  fidem  | cum  fratrem  suum 
Lauren  | tium  in  pace  recesserund.”  Cupella  is 
evidently  the  diminutive  of  cupa , explained  by 
Du  Cange  to  mean  urna , area  sepulchralis.  This 
sense  is  a derivative  one  from  its  classical  mean- 
ing of  a large  cask,  butt , or  vat  (Caes.  Bell.  Civ. 
c.  11;  Lucan,  lib.  iv.  v.  420;  Varro  apud  Non. 
c.  ii.  No.  113).  It  appears  in  pagan  inscriptions 
but  rarely  : e.g.,  “ D.  Apuleius  Ionicus  fecit  Eu- 
tychiae  sorori  suae  et  Eutycheti  filio  ejus.  In 
hac  cupa  mater  et  filius  positi  sunt  ” (Griiter, 
Inscr.  p.  845,  No.  Id);  “ D.  M.  Olus  Publicius 
Polytijmus  Tutor  Titi  Flavi  Ajgathangeli 
pupilli  sui  Matri  | Sexctae  Fortunatae  defu| 
nctae  locum  emit,  massam  | calcavit  cupam  aedi- 
ficavit  de  bon|is  ejus  omnibus  consumat.”  (Doni 
class.  11,  No.  6).  The  use  of  the  word  survived 
till  later  times,  and  Du  Cange  quotes  from  a 
monkish  writer  “ in  alia  cuba  juxta  orientem 
sepulchrum  SS.  Victoris,  &c.”  The  idea  has 
been  propounded  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon 
{Letters  from  Rome , p.  206),  that  we  may  find 
in  cupella,  as  a place  of  Christian  burial,  the 
etymology  of  the  word  capella,  chapel , which  has 
so  long  perplexed  philologists,  and  of  which  no 
satisfactory  derivation  has  ever  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  architectural  term  cupola  is  another 
form  of  the  same  root.  [E.  V.] 

CURCODEMUS,  deacon,  martyr  at  Auxerre, 
May  4 {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CURIA  ROMANA.  [Appeal:  Council.] 
CURSE.  [Anathema  : Excommunication.] 

CURSUALES  EQUI,  post-horses,  i.e.  horses 
belonging  to  the  cursus  publicus,  called  also  for 
shortness  cursus,  Gr.  Spogos.  The  Roman  posting 
or  postal  system — the  distinction  between  the 
two  belongs  to  a late  stage  of  civilization — was 
established  by  Augustus.  According  to  the 
“ Secret  History  ” of  Procopius  (c.  30),  the 
day’s  journey  consisted  of  eight  posts,  some- 
times fewer,  but  never  less  than  five.  Each 
stable  had  40  horses,  and  as  many  stablemen  or 
stabularii  (who  seem  elsewhere  to  be  called  hip- 
pocomi,  Code,  bk.  xii.  T.  li.  1.  13).  Bingham 
gives  a quite  incorrect  idea  of  the  system  in 
describing  the  cursuales  equi  as  being  simply  im- 
pressed for  the  army  and  exchequer.  A constitu- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a.d.  326,  ex- 
pressly enacts  that  no  one  but  the  Prefect  has 
the  right  to  go  by  any  other  road  than  that 
which  has  a “ cursus,”  shewing  that  no  mere 
occasional  impressment  is  meant  (sed  nec  per 
aliam  viam  eundi  quisquam  habeat  facultatem, 
nisi  per  quam  cursus  publicus  stare  dignoscitur ; 
Code.  bk.  xii.  T.  li.  1.  2).  But  Bingham,  with 
his  almost  habitual  inaccuracy,  seems  to  have  con- 
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founded  the  cursus  publicus  with  the  evectio  or 
right  of  gratuitously  using  it,  whicli  was  connned 
to  officials,  to  envoys,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  senators  (Code,  u.s.,  1.  6,  and  see  also 
11.  11,  16),  and  which  did  in  such  case  resemble 
a right  of  impressment,  though  the  true  equiva- 
lent for  impressment  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
angariae  or  parangariae.  The  cost  of  providing 
both  the  horses  and  fodder  for  them  was  supplied 
bv  the  State,  i.e.  as  it  appears,  by  the  provinces 
(the  duty  being  deemed  one  which  belonged  to 
the  land  and  not  to  the  persou,  Code,  bk.  x.  1.  4, 
law  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus),  but  it  wouid 
seem  that  they  were  not  bound  to  maintain  post* 
carriages  (paravereda)  or  horses  for  them,  since  a 
law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  a.d.  403,  enjoins 
the  rectors  of  the  provinces  to  see  that  the  curials 
or  provincials  were  not  compelled  to  provide 
animals  which  they  did  not  owe  to  the  post 
(ib.  1.  19).  Through  the  roguery  of  the  officers 
employed  the  cost  of  fodder  was,  it  seems,  often 
exaggerated,  whilst  the  animals  were  starved. 
(Code,  u.s.  1. 18  ; constitution  of  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius, a.d.  400,  and  see  also  11.  2,  7, 19.)  By  way 
of  compensation,  the  stable  manure  was  left  to  the 
provinces  (1.  7,  of  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gra- 
tian).  The  sale  of  the  public  horses  was  forbidden 
(1. 10);  those  who  used  more  horses  than  they  were 
entitled  to  had  to  pay,  according  to  circumstances, 
four  times  the  price  of  the  horses,  or  a pound  of 
gold  for  each  (11. 15,  20).  A curious  constitution 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a.d.  316,  which  is  to 
be  found  at  length  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  bk. 
viii.  T.  v.  1.  66,  but  of  which  only  a brief  extract 
X’emains  in  that  of  Justinian  (bk.  xii.  T.  li.  1.  1) — 
anticipating  the  labours  of  “ the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  towards  Animals  ” — enacts 
that  “ Forasmuch  as  many  with  knotted  and 
very  thick  sticks  (nodosis  et  validissimis  fustibus) 
at  the  Arery  outset  of  a stage  compel  the  public 
animals  to  exhaust  whater^er  strength  they  have, 
placet  that  none  in  driving  should  use  a stick  but 
either  a rod  or  a whip,  with  a short  goad  (aculeus) 
infixed  to  the  point,  which  may  admonish  their 
idle  limbs  with  a harmless  tickle  (innocuo 
titillo),  without  exacting  what  their  strength 
cannot  compass  ” — the  punishment  varving  from 
loss  of  rank  to  exile  according  to  the  original 
Constitution  ; but  the  extract  in  Justinian’s  Code 
simply  threatens  punishment  generally  (poena 
non  defutura). 

It  seems  to  be  considered  that  the  clergy  were 
exempt  from  the  obligation  to  pay  tax  for  the 
horses  of  the  cursus,  under  their  general  exemp- 
tion from  sordida  munera,  extraordinary  charges, 
the  “ parangarian  prestation,”  or  the  translatio, 
or  obligation  to  carry  goods  (see  Code,  bk.  iv. 
T.  iii.  1.  2,  of  Constantine,  a.d.  357  ; T.  ii.  1.  5,  of 
Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  A.D.  412; 
Nov.  131,  c.  5).  It  seems,  however,  difficult  to 
identify  the  ordinary  contribution  for  the  cursus 
publicus  with  one  of  these.  The  opinion  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  confounding  it  with  the  lia- 
bility to  the  “ parangaria  praestatio,”  which,  as 
above  intimated,  seems  rather  to  relate  to  oc- 
casional impressment.  Certain  it  is  that  as  one 
of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  land,  which  were 
to  be  borne  by  all  (munera,  quae  patrimoniis 
publicae  utilitatis  gratia  indicuntur,  ab  omnibus 
subeunda  sunt,  Code,  bk.  x.  t.  xli.  1.  1,  of  Anto- 
nine)  it  does  not  seem  by  its  nature  to  have  been 
one  from  which  the  clergy  would  be  exempt,  and 
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wo  have  proof  from  the  story  of  St.  Augustine 
having  declined  to  accept  for  the  Church  an 
estate  charged  with  the  patrimonial  munus  termed 
the  “ navicular ian,”  i.e.  that  relating  to  the  trans- 
port of  corn  from  Africa,  lest  the  Church  should 
have  to  undertake  such  a duty,  that  no  ecclesias- 
tical immunity  obtained  in  a precisely  similar 
case  (the  Digest  classes  together  as  patrimonial 
munera  those  “ rei  vehicularis,  item  navicularis ;” 
bk.  1.  T.  iv.  1.  1).  [J.  M.  L.] 

CURSOR.  (1)  In  the  days  when  it  was 
dangerous  for  Christians  to  make  known  publicly 
the  times  and  places  of  their  assemblies,  the 
faithful  were  frequently  summoned  by  a mes- 
senger going  from  house  to  house,  who  was 
called  cursor  or praeco.  To  this  custom  Tertullian 
seems  to  allude  when  (De  Fuga  in  Fersecutione, 
c.  14)  he  says,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  holding 
assemblies,  “ Non  potes  discurrere  per  singulos  ?” 
An  epitaph  published  by  Brower,  Ursacius  Cur- 
sor Dominicus  (. Annal . Trevirens.  i.  53),  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  an  official  of  this  kind  ; but  this 
Ursacius  may  have  been  an  ordinary  letter-carrier 
of  the  church.  (See  Ducange,  s.  v.  Cursor.)  As- 
semblies seem  to  have  been,  at  least  in  some  in- 
stances, announced  in  this  way  in  the  4th  century  ; 
for  Jerome,  writing  to  Eustochium  ( h'pist . 22), 
speaks  of  a praeco  giving  notice  of  the  Agape ; 
and  Eusebius  of  Alexandria  (quoted  by  Binterim, 
JJenkwiird.  iv.  1,  281)  speaks  of  the  unreadiness 
of  many  to  go  to  church  when  the  herald  called. 

(2)  An  official  to  whom  was  specially  com- 
mitted the  task  of  circulating  letters  of  popes 
or  other  bishops ; see  Baronius,  Annales,  an. 
58,  § 102.  “ Romae  adhuc  durant  Papae  cur- 

sores,  qui  deferunt  ejus  ordines  ac  pontificias 
bullas  publieant.”  (Macri  Hierolexicon , s.  v. 
Cursor.)  [C.j 

CURSUS.  The  divine  office,  or  series  of 
prayers,  psalms,  hymns,  and  versicles  said  daily 
by  the  clergy  in  churches.  Ij’or  instance,  the 
seventh  canon  of  the  council  of  Chelsea  [Calchut.] 
is,  “ Ut  omnes  ecclesiae  publice  canonicis  horis 
cursum  suum  cum  reverentia  habeant  ” (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  Cmncils,  iii.  451).  See  Hours  of 
Prayer  ; Office,  the  Divine.  [C.] 

CURTAIN  ( cortina , auheurn,  velum,  f$r)\ov , 
TrapatreTaapa,  K0T07rera<ryLta,  a./n<pidvpor).  Cur- 
tains were  used  in  ancient  churches  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes.  1.  To  hang  over  the  outer 
doorway  of  the  church.  2.  To  close  the  doorway 
between  the  nave  of  the  church  and  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  perhaps  rather  to  fill  the  open  panels 
or  Cancelli  of  the  door,  during  the  time  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Eucharist.  3.  To  fill  the 
space  between  the  pillars  of  the  ciborium,  or 
canopy  of  the  altar.  4.  Curtains  were  also  used 
in  baptisteries. 

1.  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  294)  mentions 
curtains  embroidered  with  gold,  for  the  doors, 
in  enumerating  the  gifts  of  Constantine  to  the 
church  at  Constantinople.  St.  Jerome  ( Epitaph . 
Nepot.  Epist.  ad  Ileliod.)  praises  the  priest  Ne- 
potianus  for  the  care  with  which  he  provided 
curtains  for  the  doors  of  his  church  : “ Erat  sol- 
licitus  ....  si  vela  semper  in  ostiis.”  We  find 
again  indications  of  this  custom  in  Epiphanius ; 
and  Paulinus  of  Nola  tells  us  (Poem,  xviii.  30) 
that  those  surpassed  him  in  magnificence  who 
offered  rich  curtains  (vela  foribus)  for  the  doors, 
brilliant  in  the  purity  of  linen,  or  ornamented 
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with  coloured  patterns  woven  into  their  sub- 
stance. He  is  yet  more  precise  in  speaking  of  . 
his  own  church  of  St.  Felix  at  Nola  (Pom.  xiv.  j 
98),  where  he  says,  “ the  golden  doorways  are 
ornamented  with  curtaiiis  white  as  snow.” 
Such  curtains  were  suspended  by  iron  or  bronze 
rings,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  dis- 
covered in  some  ancient  Roman  basilicas,  for 
example  in  those  of  St.  Clement,  St.  Mary  in 
Cosmedin,  St.  Laurence,  St.  George  in  Yelabro, 
&c.  The  office  of  raising  these  curtains  before 
the  priests  and  other  dignified  persons  was  as- 
signed to  the  inferior  clerks  (Condi.  Narbon. 
can.  xiii.  A.D.  589) ; the  subdeacon  as  well  as 
the  ostiarius  is  to  raise  the  door-curtains  (vela 
ad  ostia)  before  the  elders  (senioribus).  They 
were  sometimes  adorned  with  figures  of  saints  or 
with  crosses,  or  flowers,  arranged  in  patterns,  and 
with  various  purple  ornaments. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  from  the  time  of  Con- 

stantine curtains  were  used  to  enclose  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  to  fill  the  apertures  in  the  rails  or 
grating  [CANCELLl]  which  surrounded  it.  Atha- 
nasius ( Epist . ad  Solit.,  opp.  i.  847,  ed.  Paris, 
1627),  speaking  of  an  outrage  committed  by  the 
Arians,  says  that  they  carried  out  and  burned 
the  benches,  the  throne,  the  table,  and  the  cur- 
tains ( ra  (iri\a)  of  the  church,  where  the  context 
certainly  suggests  that  these  were  the  curtains 
of  the  sanctuary.  Theodoret  ( Hist . Eccl.')  tells 
us  that  St.  Basil  invited  the  Emperor  Yalens  to 
enter  into  the  enclosure  of  the  sacred  curtains 
where  he  was  himself  seated ; that  is,  into  the 
sanctuary  of  his  church,  which  was  enclosed  by 
these  curtains.  And  St.  Chrysostom,  in  a pas- 
sage containing  much  information  as  to  the 
manner  of  celebrating  the  eucharist  in  his  time, 
says,  “ when  the  sacrifice  is  borne  forth  . . . 
when  thou  seest  the  curtains  (ra.  apcplOvpa) 
drawn  back,  then  think  that  the  sky  above  us 
opens,  and  angels  descend”  ( In  Ephes.  Horn.  3,  § 5, 
p.  23).  Here  the  curtains  are  clearly  those 
which  closed  the  doorway  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
were  drawn  back  after  consecration,  when  the 
people  communicated.  Evagrius  (Hist.  Eccl.  vi. 
21)  says  that  Chosroes,  after  his  victory  over 
Bahram  (a.d.  590)  sent  to  Gregory  bishop  of 
Antioch,  among  other  presents,  “ apcpldvpov  ovv- 
vlkou  KeKoap.rip.4uov  xpV(r'lcf  •’  ” that  is,  according 
to  the  most  probable  interpretation,  a curtain 
of  rich  Hunnish  work  for  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. See  Ducange  (s.  v.  Hunniscu^ ),  who  cites 
the  word  Himniscus  from  a letter  of  Charles  the 
Great  to  Offa  king  of  Mercia  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  498),  and  believes  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
“ Sarmaticum  ” of  Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Vit. 
Pair.  c.  8).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Catena  in 
Joann,  on  c.  ii.  v.  24)  bids  the  guardians  of  the 
divine  mysteries  not  to  admit  the  uninitiated 
within  the  sacred  curtains  (rwv  Upcav  KaTcnre- 
raapdrcov ),  nor  to  permit  neophytes  to  draw 
near  the  Holy  Table.  In  this  case  the  curtain 
or  u veil”  of  the  sanctuary  is  clearly  intended; 
the  term  itself  is  adopted  from  the  Jewish 
Tempie.  German  us  of  Constantinople  (Hist. 

Eccl.  p.  153,  ed.  Paris,  1560)  says  that  the  cur- 
tain symbolized  the  stone  which  was  rolled  to 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 

3.  Curtains  were  also  fixed  to  the  ciborium  in 
such  a manner  as  to  surround  the  Altar  [Altar, 
p.  65]  upon  certain  occasions.  The  tct  aveia,  or 
{jets  of  four  curtains,  which  are  frequently  men- 


tioned in  the  Liber  Pontificalis  among  the  gifts 
i of  the  popes  to  certain  Roman  churches  were  no 
! doubt  intended  for  this  use.  See,  for  instance, 
the  life  of  Sergius  I.  (p.  150  B,  ed.  Muratori),  who 
is  said  to  have  given  to  surround  the  altar  of 
a church  eight  tetravela,  four  white,  four  scarlet. 
Similar  presents  are  attributed  by  the  same  au- 
thority to  Leo  III.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
Rugae  presented  by  various  popes  to  Roman 
churches  were  curtains,  but  this  does  not  seem 
probable. 

4.  They  were  also  used  in  baptisteries,  as  may 
be  seen  in  a very  ancient  mosaic  at  Ravenna 
(Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  II.  plate  xxiii.) ; and  see 
Baptism,  p.  161. 

(Ducange’s  Glossaries  and  Descriptio  S.  So- 
phiae  ; Suicer’s  Thesaurus  ; Martigny’s  Diet,  des 
Antiq.  ChrJt.')  [C.] 

CUSTODES  ECCLESIAE.  Either  door- 
keepers, otherwise  called  Ostiarii,  one  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  in  the  ancient  Church,  or,  more 
probably  perhaps,  the  same  officers  who  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  Seniores  Ecclesiae , 
and  whose  duties  corresponded  in  certain  points 
with  those  of  the  modern  churchwarden.  [See 
Churchwarden.]  Bingham,  iii.  13,  2.  [D.  B.] 

CUSTODES  LOCORUM  SANCTORUM. 
The  keepers  of  the  holy  places  of  Palestine,  so 
called  because  of  their  relation  to  our  Lord’s 
earthly  history : e.g.  Bethlehem,  Mount  Gol- 
gotha, the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Mount  Olivet.  Such 
an  office  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  custom 
which  arose  among  Christians  in  early  times  of 
visiting  these  places  for  purposes  of  piety  and 
devotion ; and  that  the  function  of  these  custodes 
was  accounted  a religious  service  appears  from 
their  having  been  exempted,  by  a statute  of 
Theodosius,  in  the  same  manner  as  ecclesiastics 
generally,  from  personal  tribute,  in  regard  to 
this  their  special  employment  (Bingham,  iii. 
13,  2).  [D.  B.] 

CUSTOS  ARCAE.  A name  given  to  the 
archdeacon,  as  having  charge  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Church,  and  the  care  of  dispensing  the  obla- 
tions of  the  people.  In  this  capacity  Caecilian 
was  accused  by  the  Donatists  of  having  prohi- 
bited the  deacons  from  carrying  any  provision 
to  the  martyrs  in  prison.  And  the  4th  Council 
of  Carthage  (c.  17)  directs  the  bishop  not  to  con- 
cern himself  personally  in  the  care  and  govern- 
ment of  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers,  but  to 
commit  the  duty  to  his  archpresbyter  or  arch- 
deacon (Bingham,  ii.  c.  21).  [D.  B.] 

CUTHBERT,  presbyter,  abbat  of  Lindis- 
farne,  March  20  (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; 
translation  to  Durham,  Sept.  4 (some  MSS.  of 
Mart.  Usuardi).  [C-3 

CYCLUS  ANNI.  [Calendar.] 

CYCLUS  PASCHALIS.  [Easter.] 

CYMBAL.  The  word  cymbalum  seems  occa- 
sionally to  be  used  for  a bell,  or  some  sonorouc 
instrument  used  instead  of  a bell.  Thus  Gregory 
the  Great  (Dialo  ;us  i.  9)  speaks  of  a cymbalum 
being  struck  by  way  of  passing-bell ; and  Duran- 
dus  ( R dionale , i.  4,  § 2)  of  monks  being  called 
to  the  refectory  by  the  sound  of  a cymbalum 
which  hung  in  the  cloister.  [C.] 

CYPRIANUS.  (1)  The  famous  bishop  of 
Carthage,  martyr  under  Valerian,  a.d.  258 
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Sept.  14  (Cal.  Catih.,  Mart.  Rom.  Vet .,  Hieron., 
Bedae,  Usuardi);  Oct.  2 (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Bishop,  martyr  with  Justina,  Sept.  26 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Africa  under  Hunneric,  Oct.  12 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Abbat  of  Perigord,  commemorated  Dec.  9 

(Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CYPRUS  (Council  of),  a.d.  401,  as  Pagi 
shews  (ad  Baron,  ib.  n.  20)  under  St.  Epipha- 
nius,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria, prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  works  of 
Origen.  [E.  S.  F.] 

CYRIACA,  martyr,  a.d.  282,  is  comme- 
morated July  7 (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

CYRIACUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Achaia,  Jan.  12 
(Mart.  Bedae). 

(2)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Maximin, 
March  16  (Mart.  liom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi); 
again  on  Aug.  8 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Usuardi),  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  day  of  his 
translation  by  Pope  Marcellus  (see  Sollier’s  note 
on  Usuard,  Aug.  8);  July  15  (Cal.  Byzant.'). 
Sometimes  written  Cyricus  or  Cerycus. 

(3)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  June  20  (Mart.  Hieron., 
Bedae). 

(4)  The  Anchoret  (a.d.  448-557),  Sept.  29 

(Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

CYRICUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  the  Hellespont, 
Jan.  3 (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Antioch,  June  16  (Mart.  Hieron., 
Rom.  Vet.  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CYRIL.  (1)  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  com- 
memorated Jan.  28  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; 
June  9 (Cal.  Byzant .);  with  Athanasius,  Jan.  18 
(Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  March  18  (Cal.  By- 
zant., Ethiop.). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Syria,  March  20  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Bishop  and  martyr  in  Egypt  (?),  July  9 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  1 (Mart. 

Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CYRILLA,  daughter  of  Decius,  martyr  under 
Claudius,  Oct.  28  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Usuardi).  [C.] 

CYRINUS,  or  QUIRINUS.  (1)  Martyr  at 
Rome  under  Claudius,  is  commemorated  March  25 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian,  April  26 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Milan  under  Nero,  June  12 

(Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CYRINUS.  [Cyricus.] 

CYRION,  presbytei*,  martyr,  Feb.  14  (Mart. 
Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CYRUS,  martyr,  A.D.  292,  wonder-worker 
and  unmercenary,  is  commemorated  Jan.  31 
(Cal.  Byzant.) ; translation,  June  28  (ib.).  [C.] 

CYZICUS  (Council  of),  a.d.  376,  according 
to  Mansi  (iii.  469),  being  the  meeting  of  semi- 
Arians  mentioned  by  St.  Basil  in  his  letter  to 
Patrophiius,  and  spoken  of  as  a recent  occuirence 
(Ep.  ccxciv.  al.  ixxxi.).  “ What  else  they  did 
there,  I know  not,”  says  he  ; “ but  thus  much 
I hear,  that  having  been  l’eticent  of  the  term 
JLomowsim,  they  now  give  uttei'ance  to  the  term 


Homoiousion,  and  join  Eunomius  in  publishing 
blasphemies  against  the  Holy  Ghost.”  [E.  S.  F.] 

CYZICUS,  the  Martyrs  of,  are  commemo- 
rated April  29  [al.  28]  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 


D 

DADAS,  martyr  with  Maximus  and  Quintili 
anus  ; commemorated  April  28  (Cal.  Bi/zant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

DAEMON.  [Demon.] 

DAFROSA,  wife  of  Fabian  the  martyr, 
mai'tyr  at  Rome  under  Julian;  commemorated, 
Jan.  4 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

DALMATIC.  (Aa\yaTiK’fi  [AeA.] ; Dalma- 
tica,  sc.  tunica  or  vestis ; the  substantive,  as  in 
the  similar  case  of  alba,  is  seldom  expressed.) 

The  dalmatic,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
province  where  it  was  first  manufactured,  was  a 
species  of  long-sleeved  white  tunic,  with  a longi- 
tudinal stripe  (clavus)  from  either  side  of  the 
neck  downwards.  ( “ Dalmatica  vestis  primum 
in  Dalmatia  provincia  Graeciae  texta  est,  tunica 
sacerdotalis  Candida  cum  clavis  ex  purpura.” 
Isidore,  Etymol.  xix.  22.) 

Thei'e  are  fair  grounds,  however,  for  believing 
that  in  its  original  form  the  dalmatic,  as  worn 
by  men,  was  a shoi’t-sleeved  or  sleeveless  tunic, 
equivalent  to  the  colobion  (xircbr  axeipibwrds, 
Sozomen,  iii.  14).a  This  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  the  two  words  are  used  synonymously,  as 
in  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xv.  vol.  i.  p.  32,  ed.  Petavius), 
A aXyaTiKCis,  c’Itovv  KoXofSiuvas,  e’/c  TvXaTva^poov 
5ia  iropQvpas  uAovpyoxnpeis  KaTeaK€va(rp.4vas.  (So 
too  Joannes  Damascenus,  in  Cotelier,  Eccl.  Graec. 
Mon.  Ined.  i.  284.)  Again,  in  a most  important 
early  document,  to  which  we  shall  subsequently 
refer,  the  edict  of  Diocletian  fixing  the  maximum 
price  of  articles  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
the  two  words  are  used  as  equivalents  (Wad- 
dington,  L'e'dit  de  Diode'tien,  p.  38).  Nor  need 
any  difficulty  be  felt  from  the  occuiTence  of 
passages  which  speak  of  the  substitution  of  the 
dalmatic  for  the  colobion.  If  the  above  theory 
be  correct,  such  passages  will  merely  refer  to 
the  adding  of  long  sleeves  to  the  pi'eviously 
sleeveless  tunic;  and  the  change  having  been 
once  made,  it  would  be  natural  to  employ  the 
word  colobion  to  denote  that  form  of  the  gar- 
ment implied  by  the  name,  and  to  retain  the 
neutral  word  dalmatic  to  indicate  the  modified 
form ; and  indeed  a passage  from  the  Life  of 
Silvester  I.  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
allude  subsequently,  seems  to  support  the  above 
view,  ....  &AA.’  €7re»§77  rb  tu>v  uvyv/x- 

vbv  ixf/eytTO,  AaAfx.aTiKCt,  pauluAeia  [xaAAov 
avvefiT)  oropLaadrii/ai  efrrep  (leg.  ^tt ep)  Ko\6^ta 
( Vit.  Silvestri,  p.  266,  ed.  Combefis).  It  is  of  coui-se 
also  just  possible  that  this  teim  may  have  been 
susceptible  of  slightly  diffei'ent  meanings  in  dif- 
ferent countries. 

We  first  meet  with  the  dalmatic  as  a secular 
dress,  of  a stately  or  luxuidous  character,  worn 

a Such  was  also  the  Levito  [al.  Lebitori)  or  leirito- 
narium  (words  having  no  connection  with  Levite)  of  the 
Egyptian  monks.  (See  Binterim,  iv.  1.  214.) 
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by  persons  in  high  position.  Thus  there  would 
necessarily  be  something  exceptional  in  the  use 
of  it,  and  then  like  other  articles  of  Roman 
secular  dress  it  became  adopted  by  the  Church 
as  a dress  for  ecclesiastics.  We  shall  cite  first 
sundry  allusions  to  the  dalmatic  in  the  Historiae 
Augustae  Scriptores.  Lampridius  charges  Corn- 
modus  [ob.  192  A.D.]  with  unseemly  behaviour  b 
in  that  he  appealed  in  the  streets  in  a dalmatic 
( Vita  Comm.  c.  8 ; see  also  Capitolinus,  Vita 
Pertin.  c.  8).  Heliogabalus  [ob.  222  A.D.]  also 
was  fond  of  appearing  abroad  thus  clad  (Lam- 
pridius, Vita  Heliogab.  c.  26).  See  also  Trebellius 
Pollio,  Vita  Claudii,  c.  17. 

The  edict  of  Diocletian  already  cited  furnishes 
us  with  much  interesting  information  as  to  the 
different  Ararieties  of  this  garment  in  use  in  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  A.D. 
It  was  made  of  various  materials,  wool,  silk, 
linen  (A acnos,  6Ao<rripiK6s,  d06rr))]  sometimes 
the  ornamental  clavus  was  present  (A.  txov(Ta 
Tropipvpas),  sometimes  absent  ( acrnpLos ).  Dalma- 
tics both  for  men’s  and  women’s  use  are  men- 
tioned ; those  for  the  former,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  bearing  the  title  AaXpaTLKwv  ardpeiwi > 
Tirol  KoXofi'uav.  Three  different  qualities  are  given 
for  each  sex,  the  price  varying  both  according  to 
the  quality  and  the  place  of  manufacture,  of 
which  Scythopolis,  Tarsus,  Byblos,  Laodicea,  &c. 
are  mentioned. 

It  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  add  that  the 
price  of  these  various  sorts  varied  from  10,000 
to  1500  denarii ; the  denarius,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, being  of  the  debased  currency  of  the 
earlier  part  of  Diocletian’s  reign,  and  in  value 
about  1 \d.  ( op . cit.  pp.  30,  37,  &c.j. 

Three  centuries  later  we  find  the  dalmatic 
worn  as  part  of  a senator’s  dress  in  the  case  of 
Gordianus  the  father  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
was  of  that  order  (Joannis  Diaconi  Vita  S.  Gre- 
gorii,  iv.  83)  ; and  the  father  and  the  son  are 
both  spoken  of  as  wearing  the  planeta  and  dal- 
matic (cf.  c.  84-,  Patrol,  lxxv.  229). 

In  later  times  the  dalmatic  has  been  a dress 
worn  by  sovereigns  at  their  coronation  and  on 
other  great  occasions.  [See  Coronation.] 

The  ideas,  then,  of  dignity  and  stateliness  were 
associated  with  the  dalmatic  as  a secular  dress. 
The  earliest  notice  of  its  ecclesiastical  use  is,  if 
the  document  be  genuine,  in  the  Acta  Martyrii 
of  St.  Cyprian,  of  whom  it  is  said  (c.  5)  that 
when  led  out  to  martyrdom  “se  lacerna  byrro 
expoliavit . . . .,  et  cum  se  dalmatica  exspoliasset 
et  diaconibus  tradidisset  in  linea  stetit.”  Here 
then,  where  the  dress  is  evidently  that  ordinarily 
used  by  the  bishop  (if  indeed  a distinction  be- 
tween the  eA^eryday  dress  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try and  that  used  by  them  in  divine  service  had 
vet  arisen),  we  find  first  the  under  linen  garment 
(lined),  over  this  the  dalmatic,  and  finally  the 
Birrus  or  cloak. 


b It  is  not  quite  clear  in  what  the  impropriety  con- 
sisted. If  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  dalmatic  of 
this  time  had  short  sleeves,  there  would  be  an  obvious 
unseemliness  in  a person  of  rank  being  seen  abroad  with- 
out an  upper  garment.  Others  who  hold  that  even  then 
the  dalmatic  was  a long-sleeved  dress,  refer  the  cause  of 
the  censure  to  the  implied  effeminacy  of  the  wearer  (cf. 
Aulus  Gellius,  vii.  12,  “ Tunicis  uti  virum  prolixis  ultra 
brachia,  et  usque  in  primores  manus,  ac  prope  in  digitos 
Romae  utque  omni  in  Latio  indecorum  fuit  ”) ; and  others 
to  the  foreign  nature  of  the  garb. 


About  fifty  years  later  we  come  to  something 
more  definite  in  the  already  cited  order  of  Pope 
Silvester  I.  [ob.  335  A.D.]  that  deacons  should 
fur  the  future  wear  dalmatics  instead  of  colobia. 
It  is  a matter  of  small  moment  whether  this 
means  the  substitution  of  one  Arestment  for 
another,  or,  as  Ave  have  tried  to  shoAv,  a modi- 
fication in  the  shape  of  the  existing  vestment : 
in  either  case  the  result  is  the  same,  the  intro- 
duction of  a long-sleeved  in  place  of  a short- 
slee\red  tunic.1'  Walafrid  Strabo  [ob.  849  A.D.] 
tells  us  that  “ Silvester  appointed  that  deacons 
should  use  dalmatics  in  the  church,  and  that 
their  left  hand  should  be  covered  with  a cloth  of 
linen  warp  (pallium  linostimum).  Now  at  first, 
priests  (sacerdotes,  that  is  doubtlessly  bishops 
and  priests  both)  wore  dalmatics  before  chasubles 
were  introduced,  but  afterAvards  when  they  began 
to  use  chasubles,  they  permitted  dalmatics  to 
deacons.  That  even  pontiffs,  however,  ought 
to  use  them  is  obAffous  from  the  fact  that  Gre- 
gory or  other  heads  of  the  Roman  see  allowed 
the  use  of  them  to  some  bishops  and  forbad  it  to 
others.  Hence  it  follows  that  at  that  time  the 
permission  was  not  given  to  all  to  do  what  now 
almost  all  bishops  and  some  priests  think  they 
may  do ; namely,  wear  a dalmatic  under  the 
chasuble.”  (De  Debus  Ecclesiastieis,  c.  24 ; cf.  Ra- 
banus  Maurus,  De  Clericorum  Tnstitutione , i.  7, 
20 ; Amalarius,  De  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  21 ; Pseudo 
Alcuin,  De  Div.  Off.  c.  39  ; Anastasius,  Vitae  Pon- 
tificum,  Silvester  I.  p.  35.) 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  ordinance  has 
special  reference  to  deacons,  whether  from  the 
higher  orders  of  the  ministry  already  wearing 
the  long-sleeved  tunic,  or,  as  Marriott  ( Vesti- 
arium  Christianum,  p.  lviii.)  suggests,  Avith  the 
view  of  compensating  for  the  absence  of  a super- 
vestment  among  deacons. 

Noticeable  in  the  next  place  is  the  reference 
to  permission  granted  or  withheld  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome  as  to  the  wearing  of  the  dalmatic  by 
other  bishops,  so  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century  this  dress  was  in  some  special 
way  associated  with  the  local  Roman  Church, 
and  considered  the  peculiar  privilege  of  ecclesi- 
astics of  that  Church,  others  being  only  allowed 
to  use  it  by  special  permission.  Of  this  state  of 
things,  doubtless  originally  due  to  the  use  of  the 
vestment  at  Rome  by  persons  of  high  secular  po- 
sition, numerous  illustrations  can  be  given.  Thus 
in  the  life  of  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Arles  [ob.  542 
A.D.],  it  is  mentioned  that  on  his  Afisit  to  Rome,  the 
then  Pope  Symmachus  granted  him  as  a special 
distinction  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  pallium 
[Pallium],  and  to  his  deacons  that  of  dalmatics 
after  the  Roman  fashion  ( Vit.  Caes.  Arel.  c.  4, 
Patrol,  lxvii.  1016). 

Another  instance  occurs  in  a letter  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to  Aregius,  bishop  ofVapincum  (the 
modern  Gap),  in  Avhich  he  accords  to  him  and 
his  archdeacon  the  sought-for  privilege  of  wear- 
ing dalmatics  (Epist.  ix.  107).  An  allusion  to 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  a letter  of  Pope  Zacha- 
rias  [ob.  752  A.D.]  to  Austrobert,  archbishop  of 
Vienne  (Patrol,  lxxxix.  956).  The  genuineness, 
however,  of  this  letter  is  doubtful.  One  or  two 

c Reference  may  perhaps  be  made  to  Arnmianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xiv.  9),  who,  writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
4th  century,  still  speaks  of  the  short-sleeved  tunic  in  con- 
nection with  deacons,  showing  that  as  yet  the  change  had 
not  become  wide-spread. 
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instances  more,  in  which  the  dalmatic  is  associ- 
ated with  the  Roman  Church,  may  suffice.  Eu- 
tychianus,  bishop  of  Rome  [ob.  283  A.D.],  ordered 
its  use  when  a martyr  was  buried  (Anastasius, 
Vitae  Pont  if  cum,  Eutychianus,  p.  28).  In  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  (p.  65),  in  the  rubric  for 
Maundy  Thursday,  we  find  “ingressi  sacrarium 
induunt  dalmaticas,  tarn  pontifex  quam  omnes 
diaconi,”  where  pontifex  is  doubtless  the  pope. 
Gregory  also  refers  in  his  dialogues  to  the  dal- 
matic of  Paschasius,  a deacon  of  Rome,  as  laid 
on  his  bier  (Dial.  iv.  40),  and  from  a decree  of 
the  same  pontiff,  said  to  have  been  given  at  a 
synod  of  Rome  in  595  A.D.,  we  find  the  same 
custom  prevailed  in  the  case  of  popes,  which 
custom  is  here  forbidden  (Opp.  p.  1336  Migne). 

Indirect  evidence  pointing  to  the  same  result 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
any  mention  of  the  dalmatic  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  [633  a.d.]  among  the 
regulations  as  to  the  dress  of  the  Christian 
ministry  (Concil.  Tol.  iv.  can.  28,  40,  41 ; Labbe, 
v.  1714,  1716),  showing  that  this  vestment  was 
not  one  then  in  use  in  Spain,  as  indeed  might  be 
further  inferred  from  the  style  of  the  one  solitary 
mention  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Isidore,  under 
whose  presidency  the  council  was  held. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
present  article  to  discuss  at  length  the  regu- 
lations of  a later  date  as  to  the  use  of  the  dal- 
matic by  bishops  and  deacons,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  it  was  the  distinctive  vestment  at  the 
Holy  Communion  (see  e.  g.  the  pontifical  of  Eg- 
bert, archbishop  of  York  [ob.  766  a.d.],  where  we 
find  “ diaconi  dalmaticis  vestiti  ” in  the  form  for 
the  celebration  of  a mass  on  Maundy  Thursday  ; 
p.  120,  ed.  Surtees  Society).  It  still  continued, 
however,  to  be  used  by  them  on  other  occasions. 
Thus  Amalarius  (De  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  26)  speaks  of 
the  “ dalmatica  diaconi  et  sui  ministri  [i.e.  the 
sub-deacon]  quae  est  itineri  habilis”  as  emblem- 
atic of  the  activity  to  be  shown  by  them  in  good 
deeds  to  others. 

The  dalmatic  thus  being  a vestment  which 
even  in  the  West  had  primarily  only  a local 
acceptance,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  in  the 
East  there  is  nothing  which  strictly  speaking 
answers  to  it.  The  arixapiov  or  ctt oixapiov,  how- 
ever, is  the  representative  of  the  general  type 
of  white  tunic,  which  under  whatever  name  we 
know  it,  alb,  dalmatic,  or  tunicle,  is  essentially 
the  same  dress  (Goar,  Euchologion,  p.  111). 
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One  or  two  further  remarks  may  be  made  in 
conclusion  as  to  the  ornamental  str/pes  or  clavi 
[Clavus]  of  the  dalmatic.  As  to  the  colour  of 
these  it  is  stated  by  Marriott  that  he  had  met 
with  exclusively  black  clavi  in  all  ancient  pic- 
tures of  ecclesiastical  dalmatics  prior  to  the 
year  600,  as  in  the  well-known  Ravenna  mosaic 
(see  woodcut),  the  earliest  exception  being  a 
mosaic  of  the  date  640  (a  coloured  drawing  of 
which  is  in  the  Windsor  collection)  in  which 
the  Apostles  have  red  clavi  on  their  tunics  (ib. 
p.  lix.  n.).  The  red  or  purple  clavi  afterwards 
became  common  (see  the  passage  already  cited 
from  Isidore,  if  indeed  the  reference  there  be  to 
ecclesiastical  dalmatics ; also  Rabanus  Maurus 
l.  c.,  Amalarius  l.  c.,  etc.),  and  the  later  writers 
we  have  referred  to  (e.g.  Rabanus  Maurus, 
Amalarius,  etc.)  speak  of  these  as  worn  back 
and  front,  “ ante  et  retro  descendentes,”  but 
whether  this  was  the  case  with  the  original  typo 
of  the  dress  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Further, 
these  ornamental  stripes  are  found  on  the  borders 
of  the  sleeves ; and  on  the  left  side  in  later 
days  was  a border  of  fringe,  for  which  various 
writers  have  found  appropriate  symbolical  reasons, 
into  which  however  there  is  no  need  to  enter 
here.d 

For  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  article  I am 
mainly  indebted  to  Marriott’s  Vestiarium  Christi- 
anum , to  Hefele’s  valuable  essay,  Die  Liturgi- 
schen  Ge wander  in  his  Bcitrdge  zur  Kirchenge- 
schichte , Archaologie  und  Liturgik , ii.  203  sqq., 
to  the  articles  Dalmatica  and  Colobium  in  Du- 
cange’s  Glossary.  The  following  books  have  also 
been  consulted  with  advantage  : Ferrarius  De  Re 
vestiaria,  Padua,  1642 ; Binterim,  Denkwiirdig- 
keiten  der  Christ-Katholischen  Kirche,  vol.  iv. 
pt.  i.  pp.  213  sqq.  [R.  S.] 

DALMATIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Italy  under 
Maximian ; commemorated  Dec.  5 (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Holy  Father,  A.D.  368 : commemorated 
Aug.  3 (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DAMASUS,  the  pope ; martyr  at  Rome 
under  Maximinus:  Natale,  Dec.  11  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; deposition,  Dec. 
10  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DAMIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Aegea  with 
Cosmas  under  Diocletian,  A.D.  284 : commemo- 
rated Sept.  27  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae) ; with 
Cosmas,  Anthimus,  Leontius,  and  Euprepius, 
Sept.  27  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi); 
with  Cosmas,  “ 6av/uaTovpyol  ko'l  arapyvpo'i,” 
July  1 (Cal.  Byzant.')',  with  Cosmas,  and  Theo- 
dote  their  mother,  Nov.  1.  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  In  Africa,  “ Passio  sancti  Damiani  militis” 
(Mart.  Adonis).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DANCING.  Many  passages  in  the  fathers 
and  many  decrees  of  councils  censure  and  pro- 
hibit promiscuous  and  lascivious  dancing.  St. 
Ambrose  thus  describes  the  dancing  of  drunken 
women  in  his  time  (De  Elia  et  Jejuniis,  c.  18), 
“They  lead  up  dances  in  the  streets  unbecoming 
men,  in  the  sight  of  intemperate  youths,  tossing 
their  hair,  dragging  their  unfastened  garments, 
with  their  arms  uncovered,  clapping  their  hands, 

d The  remark  often  made  of  the  dalmatic  as  being 

)“ in  modum  crucis  facta”  (see  e.g.  Rabanus  Maurus,  l.  c.) 
refers  of  course  to  the  appearance  presented  by  it  when 
the  sleeves  are  stretched  out. 
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dancing  with  their  feet,  loud  and  clamourmg  in 
their  voices,  imitating  and  provoking  youthful 
lusts  by  their  theatrical  motions,  their  wanton 
eyes  and  unseemly  antics.”  And  again,  com- 
menting on  the  words,  “We  have  piped  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  danced  ” (Matt.  xi.  17),  he 
cautions  his  readers  that  they  must  not  suppose 
that  the  “ dance  ” of  Christians  implies  any 
immodest  movement  of  the  body ; rather,  it  is 
like  the  solemn  movement  of  David  before  the 
ark  ( [De  Poenit.  ii.  6). 

St.  Augustine  declares  ( contra  Parmenianum, 
iii.  c.  ult.)  that  frivolous  and  lascivious  dancing 
was  put  down  by  the  bishops  of  the  church ; and 
the  author  of  Sermo  215  De  Tempore  (in  Augus- 
tine’s Works ) speaks  sorrowfully  of  the  revels 
(balationes)  and  dances  before  the  very  doors  of 
the  churches,  which  were  relics  of  paganism.  To 
the  same  practice  the  60th  canon  of  the  Codex 
Eccl.  Afric.  refers,  which  prohibits  the  lascivious 
dances  which  took  place  in  the  streets  on  fes- 
tival days,  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion,  and 
annoyance  of  those  who  wished  to  worship. 

St.  Chrysostom  also  repeatedly  and  vehemently 
protests  against  it.  He  declares  it  to  be  one  of 
the  pomps  of  Satan  renounced  in  baptism  ; he 
says,  “ the  devil  is  present  at  dances,  being  called 
thither  by  the  songs  of  harlots,  and  obscene  words 
and  diabolical  pomps  used  on  such  occasions.” 
And  in  another  passage,  speaking  of  the  dancing 
of  Herodias’  daughter,  he  says,  “ Christians  do  not 
now  deliver  up  half  a kingdom  nor  another  man’s 
head  but  their  own  souls  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion” (Horn.  47  in  Julian.  Mart.  p.  613,  Horn. 
23  de  Novilun.  p.  264,  ed.  Paris,  1616). 

The  council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  366,  forbids 
wanton  dancing  (jSctAA ,i£eiv  f)  opxeiaOcu)  at  mar- 
riage feasts  (can.  53). 

The  third  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  589)  pro- 
hibits dances  with  lascivious  songs  on  solemn 
festivals,  the  use  of  which  they  complain  of  as 
an  irreligious  custom  prevailing  in  Spain  among 
the  common  people,  and  order  to  be  corrected 
both  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  judges 
(can.  23).  The  Decree  of  Reccared  (Bruns’s 
Ganones , i.  394)  confirming  these  canons,  speaks 
of  these  same  dances  as  “ ballematiae  ” or  “ bal- 
lemachiae  ” a ; words  which  recal  the  “ /JaAAi- 
” of  the  Laodicean  canon,  and  the  “ bala- 
tiones ” of  the  Pseudo-Augustine,  and  are  per- 
haps akin  to  the  modern  Ball  and  Ballet. 

The  council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506)  forbids  the 
clergy  to  be  present  at  marriages  where  obscene 
love  songs  were  sung,  and  obscene  motions  of 
the  body  used  in  dancing  (Cone.  Agathen.  can. 
39).  [C.] 

DANIEL.  (1)  The  prophet ; commemorated 
Magabit  23  = March  19  (Cal.  Ethiop.)'.  July  21, 
Nat  ale,  (Mart.  Bedae)  : with  Ananias,  Azarias, 
and  Misael,  Dec.  17  (Cal.  Bgzant.'). 

(2)  Stylites,  Holy  Father,  a.d.  467  ; comme- 
morated Dec.  11  (Cal.  Bgzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DARIA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Nu- 
merian;  commemorated  with  Chrysantus  and 
“ qui  cum  eis  passi  sunt,”  Aug.  12  (Mart. 
Hieran .);  with  Chrysantus  and  others,  Nov.  29 
(Mart.  Hieron .) ; with  Chrysantus,  Dec.  1 (Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi) ; with  Chrysantus,  Marinianus. 
“ cum  infinita  multitudine  martyrum,”  Dec.  1 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  ' [W.  F.  G.] 


DARIUS,  martyr  at  Nicaea;  commemorated 

Dec.  19  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.'J 

DASIUS,  martyr  at  Nicomedia,  with  Zoticus, 
Gaius,  and  12  soldiers;  commemorated  Oct.  21 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

DATIYA,  confessor  in  Africa ; commemo- 
rated Dec.  6,  with  seven  others  (Hart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DATIYUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with 
Saturninus,  Felix,  Apelius,  and  his  companions ; 
commemorated  Feb.  12  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  under  Decius  and  Valerian  with 
five  others ; commemorated  Sept.  10  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DAYID,  (1)  “et  tres  pueri;”  commemorated 
June  25  (Cal.  Armen.). 

(2)  of  Thessalonica ; commemorated  June  26 
(Cal.  Bgzant.). 

(3)  King  of  Ethiopia  ; commemorated  Mas- 
karram  10  = Sept.  7 (Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(4)  King  of  the  Jews  ; commemorated  Sept.  30 
(Cal.  Armen.) ; Taksas  23  = Dec.  19  (Cal.  Ethiop.) ; 
Dec.  29  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(5)  and  Constantine ; commemorated  Oct.  2 
(Cal.  Georgiae). 

(6)  commemorated  Dec.  23  (Cal.  Armen.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

DAYID.  Among  the  Egyptians,  an  archi- 
mandrite, or  any  head  of  a monastery  of  what- 
ever rank,  was  called  David ; so  that  when  a 
monastic  head  gave  letters  of  commendation  to 
any  one,  he  subsci’ibed  himself  as  “ David  illius 
loci  ” (Gratian  De  Formatis,  quoted  by  Ducange, 
s.v.)  [C.] 

DAYS,  NAMES  OF.  [Week.] 

DEACON.  Ai Akovos,  diaconus ; Sidtccov  (Du- 
cange, Gloss,  quoting  Malaxus,  Hist.  Patriarch.) ; 
diacones  (Cyprian,  Ep.  ad  Successum , and  repeat- 
edly in  the  decrees  of  councils,  e.  g.  Cone.  Eiib. 
c.  18  and  76,  / Arelat.  c.  15,  I Tolet.  1). 

I.  Names. — The  first  idea  contained  in  the 
word  appears  to  be  tjiat  of  service  rendered  in 
an  inferior  capacity.  It  seems  too  as  if  some- 
thing of  a sacred  character  attached  to  the  word 
even  before  its  use  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  we 
find  SiaKovelu  ydgov,  “ metaphora  sumpta  ab 
iis  qui  pocula  aut  victum  ministrant  egentibus 
et  petentibus  ” (Steph.  Thes.  in  verb,  diaicoveco ; 
comp.  Buttmann’s  Lexilogus , and  Stanley,  Apo- 
stolic Age , p.  69). 

In  the  New  Testament  Sidnovos  is  used  : 1.  In 
the  general  sense  of  an  agent  or  instrument. 
Thus  the  sovereign  power  is  called  0eoS  5 idico- 
uos  (Rom  xiii.  4),  and  Timothy  diauovos  ’lycrod 
XpiaTov  (1  Tim.  iv.  5).  Sometimes  “ bishops  and 
deacons  ” express  all  the  offices  of  the  Christian 
ministry  (<rbv  ewiaKdirois  Kal  diaicdvois,  Phil, 
i.  1).  2.  But  the  word  appears  to  have  assumed 

its  distinctive  ecclesiastical  meaning  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Seven  to  superintend  the  distri- 
bution of  the  alm^to  the  Hellenist  widows,  eV  ry 
SiaKOvia  rfj  Kadrjpepivy  (Actsfvi.  1-6),  when  the 
f>L<xKovla  Tu>v  Tpcnrefav  became  distinct  from  the 
SiaKovia  rod  \6~yov.  These  seven  are  never  called 
deacons  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  only 
passage  in  which  mention  is  made  of  them  as  a 
body,  Philip  is  described  as  one  of  “ the  Seven  ” 
(Acts  xxi.  8).  It  has  therefore  been  contended 
that  the  institution  of  the  diaconate  was  not 


a There  are  several  various  readings. 
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really  connected  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Seveu.  One  theory  would  identity  the  deacons 
with  the  veurepoi  or  veavlaKoi  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  v.  6 and  10) 
as  performing  certain  subordinate  offices  in  the 
church.  But  this  theory  appears  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  account  given  in  the  Acts,  where 
it  is  distinctly  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Seven,  the  distribution  of  the 
alms,  t)  SiaKovia  rj  Kadrj/j.epiv'i},  was  performed  by 
the  apostles  themselves. 

A theory  something  like  this  has  been  adopted 
by  later  writers.  In  this  case  it  is  alleged  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Seven  was  merely  to 
meet  a particular  emergency,  and  “ had  probably 
no  connection  with  the  deacons  in  the  later 
period  of  the  apostolic  age,”  though  it  is  admitted 
“ that  they  may  possibly  have  borne  the  name,” 
and  that  “ there  was  in  some  respects  a likeness 
between  their  respective  duties  ” (Stanley,  Essays 
on  Apostolic  Age , p.  62  ; comp.  Vitringa,  iii.  2,  5 ; 
Lightfoot,  Essay  on  Christian  Ministry , in  Comm, 
on  Phitippians,  p.  186,  note).  A passage  from 
St.  Chrysostom  is  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  theory,  in  which  he  distinctly  asserts  that 
the  ordination  (xeiporovlci)  of  the  Seven  was 
neither  that  of  deacons,  nor  that  of  presbyters, 
nor  that  of  bishops  ( Horn . on  Acts  vi.).  This 
passage  is  incorporated  into  a decree  of  the 
Council  in  Trullo  (c.  16)  which,  referring  to  the 
institution  of  the  Seven  “ deacons  ” ( i)  ruv  irpa- 
gewv  filfiXos  eirra  Sianorovs  virb  twv  airo(rr6X(av 
•carao-rrivai  irapadlduxuv)y  expressly  distinguishes 
these  ministers  from  the  deacons  proper  who  took 
part  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  altar  (6  Xoyos 
avTois  ov  irepl  rwy  t oils  pvar-qpiOLS  diaKovovpevoov 
9)v  avSpwu,  aXXa  irepl  rrjs  ev  rats  xPeiais  r^v 
rpaire(wv  virovpylas').  Compare  Tkomassin,  Vet. 
et  Nov.  Eccles.  Disdplina,  Part  I.  L.  1,  c.  51, 

§ 11,  12. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony that  the  early  church  in  general  consi- 
dered the  order  of  deacons  to  have  originated  in 
the  institution  of  the  Seven.  Irenaeus  speaks  of 
“ Nicolaum  unum  ex  septem  qui  primi  ad  diaco- 
nium  ab  apostolis  ordinati  sunt  ” ( Haeres . i.  27). 
Sozomen  asserts  that  the  church  of  Rome  retained 
the  custom  of  only  having  seven  deacons,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  those  ordained  by 
the  apostles,  of  whom  Stephen  was  first  ( H . E. 
vii.  19),  so  Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  46  ; Hilary, 
Comm,  in  1 Tim.  iii.  11,  apud  Ambrosii  Opera; 
Cyprian,  Ep.  65,  ad  Negation. ; Id.  Ep.  68,  ad 
Pleb.  Leg. ; Cone.  Neocaes.  c.  15 ; Epiphan. 
Haeres.  I.  De  Tncarn.  4). 

The  name  of  deacon  (i.  e.  servant  or  subordi- 
nate) was  given  to  the  third  order  of  the  ministry 
on  account  of  the  duties  which  they  had  to 
perform,  e^vinjpeTeiadai  t cj>  eieKrniircp  ual  roils 
irpea/Surepois,  rovrean  diafcovely  ( Constitut . 
Apost.  iii.  20) ; rov  eirimeoirov  xnrqpejai  elm 
{Cone.  Nic.  c.  18).  “ Diaconus  ita  se  presbyteri 

et  episcopi  ministrum  noverit  ” (iv.  Cone.  Corth. 
c.  37  ; comp.  I.  Cone.  Turon.  c.  1 ; Cone.  Elib.  title 
of  c.  18,  and  c.  33).  In  the  last  named  canon, 
however,  the  heading  “ De  Episcopis  et  Ministris” 
includes  the  presbyters  and  all  other  orders  of  1 
the  clergy. 

They  are  also  continually  called  Levites,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation ; oi 
Aevlrai  vpwv  ol  vvy  bianovoi  ( Constitut . Apost. 
ii.  25) ; Xei nrais  idled  bianoviai  eiriKeivrai  (Clem. 


ad  Cor.  i.  40).  Jerome  ( Epist . ad  Evangclum) 
compares  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  with 
Aaron,  his  sons,  and  the  Levites  respectively. 
(Comp.  i.  Cone,  luron.  c.  1,  2.  Sulvian,  ad 
Eccles.  Cathol.  ii.  394.) 

II.  Position  of  Deacons.  — They  are  always 
spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  and 
priests  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
canons  of  the  councils  are  almost  invariably 
addressed  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  as 
to  the  three  orders  of  whom  the  clergy  was 
composed,  and  the  same  rule  is  observed  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (See  Ign.  Trail. 
c.  3,  Philadelph.  c.  7 ; Polycarp.  Philipp.  5 ; Mar- 
tyr. Ignatii , 3).  In  the  Constitut  tones  Aposto- 
licae  (viii.  46)  they  are  said  to  be  ordained  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  priests  and  bishops ; 
and  in  another  place  (ii.  26,  28)  a type  of  the 
threefold  operations  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  found 
in  the  distinctive  offices  of  bishops,  deacons, 
and  deaconesses.  In  many  respects,  indeed, 
their  position  was  put  on  a level  with  that  of 
the  priests.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  mar- 
ried deacons  as  to  the  marx-ied  priests  (i.  Cone. 
Tolet.  1,  i.  Cone.  Turon.  2).  In  later  days  the 
oath  of  pux-gation  to  be  taken  by  a deacon  was 
the  same  as  that  of  a priest,  and  differed  from 
that  of  the  inferior  orders  ol  clergy  (Cone.  Ber- 
gh:im.  c.  18,  19).  Their  share  of  the  first-fruits 
(airapxal)  offered  at  the  agape  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  presbyters,  and  was  double  that 
allotted  to  the  irpea  Purities  (Constitut.  Apost. 
ii.  28).  Of  the  Eulogiae  which  remained  after 
the  administx-ation  of  the  Euchari.-t,  the  bishop 
was  to  receive  four  portions,"  the  presbyter  three, 
and  the  deacon  two  ([bid.  viii.  30,  31).  In  some 
churches  it  would  seem  as  if  the  emoluments  of 
the  deacons  were  even  greater  than  those  of  the 
priests,  since  Jerome  warns  them  against  esti- 
mating the  dignity  of  their  ecclesiastical  position 
by  its  pecuniary  x-esults  : “ Presbyter  noverit  se 
lucx-is  minorem,  sacerdotio  esse  majorem  ” 
(Hieronym.  E-,>.  85,  ad  Evang.  comp.  Comm,  in 
Eze\.  c.  xlviii.). 

Thex-e  ax*e  places  also  in  which  their  office  is 
spoken  of  as  sacerdotal  in  the  general  sense. 
Thus  Optatus  speaks  of  it  as  the  thix-d  gx-ade  • 
“Quid  commemorem  diaconos  in  tertio?  quid 
presbytex*os  in  secundo  sacerdotio  institutes?” 
(c.  Donatist.  lib.  i.  35).  Jerome  speaks  of  their 
ordination  to  a priesthood  (sacerdotium)  in  com- 
mon with  the  bishops  and  priests  (Hieron.  Apolog. 
Jovini ),  and  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  16)  addx-esses 
one  Praesiduus  as  a fellow  priest  (consacerdos),  of 
whom  Jerome,  in  the  epistle  that  follows,  speaks 
as  a deacon. 

But  notwithstanding  such  expressions  as  these 
their  right  to  be  considered  as  in  any  way  par- 
takei’s  in  the  office  of  the  presbyter,  or  priest  in 
the  narrower  sense,  is  in  many  places  emphatic- 
ally denied.  In  the  Quaestiones  it  is  held  impos- 
sible that  a deacon  can  in  any  case  dischax-ge  the 
duties  of  a priest  (sacex-dotis),  since  he  is  in  no 
degree  a partaker  of  the  priestly  office  (Qutest. 
Vet.  et  Nov.  Test,  inter  Augustini  Opera , N.  T., 
46) ; deacons  are  infex-ior  to  priests  (irpeafiv- 
repoi,  i.  Cone.  Nic.  c.  18) ; a deacon  might  be 
ox-dained  by  one  bishop  only,  because  the  ox-dina- 
tion was  only  to  a ministerial,  not  a priestly 
office  (non  ad  sacerdotium  sed  ad  ministex-ium 
consecratur,  iv.  Cone.  Carth.  4) ; and  deacons 
distributed  the  consecx-ated  elements,  not  as 
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priests,  but  as  the  attendants  upon  priests 
{iepevcri,  Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  28) ; so  Ambrosi- 
aster,  “ quamvis  non  sunt  sacerdotes  ” ( Comm . 
Ep.  Ephes.  iv.  11). 

And  this  inferiority  of  office  was  marked  by 
the  position  given  them  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties.  While  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters 
were  seated  on  their  thrones  in  the  church,  the 
deacons  were  to  stand  near  them  ( Constitut . Apost. 
ii.  57).  The  first  council  of  Nice  (c.  18)  strictly 
forbade  a deacon  to  sit  among  the  priests  as  con- 
trary to  all  rule  and  order.  So  it  was  ordered 
that  a deacon  might  only  be  seated  by  express 
permission  in  presence  of  a priest  (irpecr/Surepov, 
Cone.  Laod.  c.  20 ; comp.  Cone.  Agath.  c.  65,  iv. 
Cone.  Garth,  c.  39)  ; but  the  same  respect  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  deacons  by  the  subdeacons  and  in- 
ferior clergy  ( Ibid .).  So  it  is  said  that  even  the 
deacons  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  though  in- 
clined to  presume  on  their  position,  did  not 
venture  to  seat  themselves  during  the  services 
( Quaestiones , Q.  i.  10);  and  the  testimony  of  Je- 
rome confirms  this  : u In  ecclesia  Romae  presby- 
teri  sedent,  et  stant  diaconi  ” ( Epis . 85,  ad  Evang .). 
So  i.  Cone.  Barcinon.  c.  4.  In  councils  their 
proper  position  was  standing,  as  is  apparent  in 
several  records  of  their  proceedings  ; e.  g.  “ con- 
sidentibus  presbyteris,  adstantibus  diaconis  ” 
(i.  Cone.  Tolet.  Prooem.) ; “ adstantibus  ministris 
vel  uni  verso  clero  ” (i.  Cone.  Bracar.  Prooem.)  ; 
and  this  was  strictly  enforced  by  canons  ; the 
priests  should  sit  at  the  back  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  deacons  stand  in  front  (iv.  Cone.  Tolet.  4). 
Beacons,  however,  who  held  ecclesiastical  offices 
( b<p<p'.Kict  eKic\ri(ria<TTiKa)  were  allowed  to  be 
seated,  but  on  no  account  before  any  presbyter, 
unless  they  represented  their  own  patriarch  or 
metropolitan  in  another  city,  in  which  case  they 
were  to  take  the  place  allotted  to  the  person 
whom  they  represented  ( Cone . Quiniscxt.  c.  7). 
Another  canon  provides  that  they  should  not 
speak  at  councils  unless  especially  bidden  (iv. 
Cone.  Garth,  c.  40).  [Councils,  p.  481.] 

Thus  in  every  way  their  position  appears  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  discharge  of  duties 
which  were  recognised  as  honourable  in  them- 
selves, and  conferring  honour  on  thosejto  whom 
they  were  entrusted,  yet  distinctly  marked  out 
as  ministerial  rather  than  sacerdotal,  and  care- 
fully kept  apart  fi*om  those  which  specially  be- 
longed to  the  priests. 

III.  Duties. — These  were  of  a varied  nature, 
but  appear  to  have  been  in  every  case  suggested 
by  those  which  were  originally  allotted  to  them, 
and  to  be  comprehended  in  SiaKovia  twv  rpa- 
tt as  distinguished  from  the  diaicovia  rod 
A 6yov. 

1.  They  were  stewards  of  the  property  of  the 
church  and  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  widows 
and  orphans.  Thus  Cyprian  speaks  of  Nicostra- 
tus  as  having  not  only  robbed  the  church  but 
defrauded  the  widows  and  wards  (Cyp.  Ep.  49 
\_al.  52],  ad  Cornelium).  So  Jerome  calls  the 
deacon  “ mensarum  et  viduarum  minister  ” 
(Hieron.  Ep.  85,  ad  Evang.').  They  were  also 
to  distribute  the  oblations  {eu\oyias)  which  re- 
mained after  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
among  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy,  in 
the  regular  proportions  ( Constitut . Apost.  viii. 
c.  31). 

2.  They  were  almoners  of  the  charities  dis- 
pensed by  the  church.  It  was  part  of  their  duty 


J to  seek  out  and  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and 
report  to  the  bishop  respecting  such  as  were  m 
affliction  ( Constitut . Apost.  iii.  19).  But  all 
alms  were  to  be  distributed  strictly  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop  {Ibid.  ii.  cc.  31,  32,  34). 
They  were  also  to  select  the  aged  women  (7rpecr- 
fivTepas)  invited  on  the  ground  of  poverty  to 
more  frequent  participation  in  the  ay  durai  {Ibid. 
ii.  28). 

3.  The  discipline  of  the  church  was  in  a great 
measure  intrusted  to  their  hands  as  the  imme- 
diate ministers  of  the  bishop.  In  times  of  per- 
secution it  was  their  duty  to  minister  to  the 
confessors  in  their  prisons,  and  to  bury  the 
bodies1  of  the  martyrs  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  11). 
They  were  also  to  strengthen  the  fainthearted 
and  exhort  the  waverers.  Thus  it  was  One  of 
the  complaints  against  Novatian  that  he  per-' 
sisted  in  remaining  in  his  hiding-place  when 
exhorted  by  the  deacons  to  come  forth  (Euseb. 
II.  E.  vi.  43).  If  any  for  misconduct  were  cast 
out  from  the  congregation,  the  deacons  were  to 
intercede  for  the  offender,  since,  it  is  added,  Christ 
intercedes  for  sinners  with  the  Father  {Constitut. 
Apost.  ii.  c.  16).  They  were  also  associated  with 
the  bishop  in  the  work  of  seeking  out  and  re- 
proving offenders  {Ibid.  ii.  c.  17).  As  deputies 
of  the  bishop  they  were  to  relieve  him  of  the 
lighter  cases  brought  for  adjudication,  leaving 
the  weightier  for  his  own  decision  {Ibid.  ii.  44), 
and  might  even,  in  his  absence,  take  charge  of 
the  diocese  (Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  20).  They  also  appear 
to  have  been  entrusted,  in  the  absence  of  a pres- 
byter, with  some  jurisdiction  over  the  inferior 
clergy  {Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  28).  When  any  of 
the  faithful  brought  letters  commendatory  from 
another  diocese,  they  were  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  {Ibid.  ii.  58).  They 
were  also  frequently  sent  on  embassies  from 
one  church  to  another  (Ignat.  Philadelph.  c.  10). 
They  also  sometimes  represented  their  bishops 
in  councils  {Cone.  Quiniscx.  a.d.  691,  c.  7), 
though  this  was  forbidden  in  the  West,  on  the 
ground  that  a deacon  being  inferior  to  the 
priests  (presbyteris  junior),  could  not  be  allowed 
to  sit  with  bishops  in  the  council  {Cone.  Emerit. 
A.D.  666,  c.  5).  Thomassin  however  asserts  that 
this  provincial  decree  was  never  acted  upon 
{Nova  et  Vet.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  2,  c.  23,  § 19).  At 
all  councils  a dearcon  was  to  rehd  the  decrees 
by  which  the  proceedings  were  regulated  (capitula 
de  conciliis  agendis)  before  the  business  com- 
menced (iv.  Cone.  Tolet.  4).  It  appears  also  to 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  deacons  on  these  occa- 
sions to  keep  the  doors,  and  call  for  those  whose 
presence  was  required  before  the  council  {Codex 
Eccl.  Afrieanae , c.  100). 

4.  In  other  respects  they  were  to  be  channels  of 
communication  between  the  bishop  and  the  laity 
{Constitut.  Apost.  ii.  28).  All  the  offerings  of 
the  people  (t as  dvarias  ¥)tol  irpoatyopas,  t as 
a-rrapxO'S  Kal  ras  Se/caras  kou  t a tKoixrta),  when 
not  made  directly  to  the  bishop,  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  through  their  hands  {Ibid.  ii.  27). 
So  various  were  their  duties  in  relation  to  the 
bishop  that  they  are  called  in  one  place  his  ears 
and  eyes  and  mouth  and  heart  {Ibid.  ii.  44)  ; iq 
another  his  soul  and  perception  (if't'X^  Kai  c“<r~ 
d-po-is.  Ibid.  iii.  19). 

5.  These  duties  were  connected  with  the 
Kovia  toov  r pair  endin',  as  relating  to  the  mate- 
rial needs  of  the  community.  Another  class  of 
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duties  arose  from  the  “ ministry  of  the  Table,” 
considered  in  relation  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  Thomassin  says  that,  although  the 
occasion  for  instituting  the  order  of  deacons  arose 
from  the  necessities  of  the  common  table,  yet 
that  It  also  had  reference  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  “ ad  sacram  mensam,  quae  tunc  a 
civili  non  divellebant  ” ( Vet.  et  Nova  Discip. 
Eccl.  i.  1,  c.  51,  §4;  comp.  Wordsworth,  Comm. 
in  Acts  vi.  2,  and,  there  quoted,  Bishop  Pearson, 
“ In  communi  victu  sacramentum  Eucharistiae 
celebrabant  ”). 

a.  They  were  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  congregations  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  services.  They  were  to 
see  that  all  the  congregation  took  the  places 
allotted  to  them,  that  no  one  lingered  in  the  en- 
trance, or  whispered,  or  slept,  or  in  any  way 
misbehaved  during  the  service  ( Constitut . Apost. 
ii.  57,  viii.  11).  So  Chrysostom  says,  “if  any 
misbehave,  call  the  deacon”  ( Horn . 24  in  Acta)] 
and  they  were  to  be  particularly  careful  in  as- 
signing honourable  places  and  giving  a cordial 
welcome  to  the  poor  and  aged  and  to  strangers 
( Constitut . Apost.  ii.  58).  They  were  to  stand 
at  the  men’s  gate  lest  any  should  go  in  or  out 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  ( Ibid . 
viii.  11).  They  also  discharged  the  lesser  offices 
belonging  to  the  Lord’s  Table  ; they  arranged 
the  altar,  placed  on  it  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
brought  water  for  the  hands  of  the  officiating 
priest.  Their  duty  was  to  minister  both  to  bishops 
and  priests  in  things  pertaining  to  their  several 
offices,  that  all  things  relating  to  the  worship  of 
God  might  be  rightly  celebrated  (Ibid.  viii.  46). 
These  duties,  however,  in  large  churches  where 
there  were  many  clergy,  devolved  on  those  be- 
longing to  the  inferior  orders : “ ut  autem  non 
omnia  obsequiorum  per  ordinem  agant  multitudo 
facit  clericorum.  Nam  utique  et  altare  porta- 
rent,  et  vasa  ejus  et  aquam  in  manus  funderent 
sacerdotis,  sicut  videmus  per  omnes  ecclesias  ” 
(Quaestiunes,  Q.  101)  ; and  in  another  place  it  is 
ordered  that  the  subdeacon  should  pour  the 
water  on  the  hands  of  the  officiating  priest,  aird- 
vaf/tv  x*li)®v  T0‘s  lepevai  (Constitut.  Apost. 
viii.  11).  But  there  are  decrees  of  councils 
strictly  forbidding  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy 
(vmjpeTas)  to  enter  the  Diaconicum  or  touch 
the  sacred  vessels  (Cone.  Laodic.  c.  21,  Agnth. 
c.  66).  In  the  decree  of  the  latter  council 
v-mjpeTas  is  rendered  “ insacratos  ministros.” 
The  second  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo 
orders  that  a deacon  who  had  been  subjected  to 
public  penance  should  only  be  received  among 
the  subdeacons,  so  that  he  might  not  handle  the 
sacred  vessels  ; and  it  was  expressly  ordered  that 
the  deacons  should  take  the  remains  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  into  the  Pastophoria  or  Sacristy 
(Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  13). 

It  was  their  duty  also  to  present  the  offerings 
of  the  people  at  the  altar,  proclaiming  at  the 
same  time  the  names  of  those  who  had  made 
them ; oi  biducovoi  Trpocra'yeTucrav  ra  8a>pa  rep 
hrnritbircp  irpbs  rb  QvcnacrT^piov  (Con  titut.  Apost. 
viii.  12).  “ Publich  diaconus  in  ecclesia  recitet 

offerentium  nomina,  tantum  offert  ille,  tantum 
ille  pollicitus  est  ” (Hieron.  Comm,  in  Ezekiel. 
xviii.).  [Diptychs.] 

They  had  also  an  important  part  to  fill  in  the 
service  itself.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Communion  Office  the  deacon  who  ministered 
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was  to  stand  near  the  bishop  and  proclaim  with 
a loud  voice  : pljTis  Kara  Tivbs,  piiris  iv  viro- 
Kpiaei , “ let  none  come  who  has  ought  against 
any  one,  none  in  hypocrisy  ” (Constitut.  A/>ost. 
ii.  54,  57,  § 12).  The  reading  of  the  Gospel  was 
allotted  either  to  a deacon  or  to  a presbyter 
(Ibid.  ii.  57,  §5);  though  in  some  churches  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  special  office  of  the 
deacon,  “ Evangelium  Christ!  quasi  diaconus 
lectitabas”  (Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Sabin.).  Sozomen 
says  of  the  church  at  Alexandria,  that  the 
archdeacon  only  read  the  Gospel,  but  in  other 
churches  the  duty  was  discharged  by  the  dea- 
cons, and  in  many  only  by  the  priests  (Soz.  IT. 
E.  vii.  19).  The  second  council  of  Vaison  ad- 
mitted that  a deacon,  in  the  absence  of  a priest, 
might  be  permitted  to  read  a homily  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  church,  on  the  ground  that  they 
who  were  worthy  to  read  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
were  not  unworthy  to  recite  expositions  of  the 
Fathers  (ii.  Cone.  Vasense , c.  2),  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  forbidden  that  a deacon  should  be 
appointed  who  could  not  read  (Cone.  Narbon. 
c.  11  ; comp.  Cyprian,  Ep.  34,  al.  39).  It  was 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  part  of  their  offico 
that  the  duty  was  assigned  to  them  of  holding 
the  Gospels  over  the  head  of  a bishop  at  the 
time  o/ his  ordination  (Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  4). 

The  deacon  appointed  for  the  purpose  was  also 
to  give  the  signal  for  the  departure  of  the  unbe- 
lievers (Ibid.  cc.  5,  12),  to  recite  the  appointed 
prayers  for  the  catechumens,  the  energumens, 
those  preparing  for  baptism,  and  the  penitents, 
and  to  dismiss  each  class  in  its  proper  order 
(Ibid.  viii.  cc.  6,  7,  8).  He  was  to  make  the 
proclamation  which  was  the  signal  for  the  kiss 
of  peace  (Ibid.  ii.  c.  57),  and  to  recite  the  prayer 
for  the  universal  church  (Ibid.  ii.  57,  viii.  9,  10, 
11,  13,  35).  Thus  Chrysostom  (Horn.  14  in 
Rom.)  speaks  of  the  deacon  offering  the  prayers 
on  behalf  of  the  people  (rod  8^/j.ov).  In  the 
Liturgy  given  in  the  C nstitutiones  under  the 
name  of  St.  James,  it  is  ordered  that  two  deacons 
should  stand  by  the  altar  bearing  fans  [Fla- 
bellum]  made  of  fine  membrane,  or  peacock’s 
feathers,  or  linen,  to  drive  away  flies  or  insects 
from  the  sacred  elements  (Constitut.  Apost.  viii. 
c.  12). 

At  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  deacons  to  receive  the 
consecrated  elements  from  the  officiating  minister 
in  order  to  distribute  them  among  those  who 
were  present,  and  to  convey  them  to  the  absent 
(Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  viii.  c.  2);  “ Diaconi 
ordo  est  accipere  a sacerdote  et  sic  dare  plebi  ” 
(Quaestiones,  101).  But  their  peculiar  office  was 
the  administration  of  the  cup;  6 biaKovos  uare- 
Xerco  rb  Trorripiov  (Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  c.  13); 
“ solennibus  adimpletis  diaconus  offerre  prae- 
sentibus  coepit  ” (Cyprian,  De  Lapsis,  c.  25). 
They  were  strictly  forbidden  to  distribute  the 
bread  if  a priest  was  present  (ii.  Cone.  Arelat. 
c.  15),  unless  some  necessity  arose  for  doing  so, 
and  they  were  bidden  to  do  so  by  the  priest 
(iv.  Cone.  Garth,  c.  38 \ But  it  was  carefully 
noted  that  the  deacon  only  acted  as  the  subordi- 
nate of  the  priest  (Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  28), 
and  had  no  right  whatever  to  offer  the  sacrifice 
(Ibid.  viii.  46).  Priests  under  censure  are  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  consecrating,  deacons 
of  ministering  (Cone.  Agath.  c.  1);  and  it  was 
forbidden  that  they  should  give  the  consecrated 
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bread  to  the  priests,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unseemly  that  those  who  had  no  power  to  conse- 
crate should  administer  to  those  who  had  (i.  Gone. 
Nic.  c.  18).  So  Jerome  says  of  Hilarius,  the 
deacon,  that  he  had  no  power  without  priests  or 
bishops  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  “ Eucharistiam 
conficere  ” (Hieron.  contra  Lucifer.').  And  though 
the  right  of  consecration  appears  to  have  been 
assumed  in  some  places,  it  was  strictly  forbidden 
(i.  Gone.  Arelat.  c.  15). 

There  are,  however,  two  passages  which  may 
seem  to  favour  the  idea  that  deacons  had  some- 
times power  to  consecrate.  One  of  these  is  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Ancyra,  which  forbids 
deacons  who  have  offered  sacrifice  to  idols  to 
offer  either  the  bread  or  the  wine,  &prov  fj 
7r oT'fjpLor  uvatyepeiv  (Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  2).  But 
this  undoubtedly  refers  either  to  the  offering  the 
oblations  which  preceded  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion (Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  2, 
c.  29,  § 14),  or  to  the  distribution  of  the  ele- 
ments after  consecration  (Bingham,  Antiquities , 
ii.  c.  20,  §7;  comp.  Suicer,  Thesaurus , t.  1, 

р.  871).  The  other  is  the  speech  put  by 
St.  Ambrose  into  the  mouth  of  Laurentius,  the 
deacon,  when  meeting  his  bishop,  Sixtus,  on 
the  way  to  his  martyrdom : “ Cui  commisisti 
Dominici  sanguinis  conseci’ationem,  cui  con- 
summandorum  consortium  sacramentorum  ” 
(Ambros.  Be  Offic.  i.  41).  But  this  doubtful 
expression  seems  interpreted  by  the  words  im- 
mediately preceding,  “ nunquam  sacrificium 
sine  ministro  offerre  consueveras,”  the  “offerre 
consueveras  ” clearly  referring  to  Sixtus  him- 
self The  “sanguinis  consecrationem ” probably 
merely  means  “sanguinem  conseci*atum,”  and 
the  duty  attributed  to  the  deacons  was  the  ser- 
vice they  always  performed  after  consecration 
— virr}psTOv/j.evoi  rtp  rod  uvpiov  (rupari  /xcra 
(pofiov  (Const  tut.  Apost.  ii.  57 ; see  Bingham, 
Antiquities , ii.  26,  § 8). 

After  the  administration  the  deacons  were  to 
take  away  what  remained  of  the  sacred  elements 
into  the  sacristy,  to  recite  (/njpuTTetp)  the  Post- 
Communion  Prayer,  and  dismiss  the  people  (Gon- 
stitut.  Apost.  viii.  cc.  13,  35,  40).  Thus  it  is  said 
that  Athanasius  commanded  his  deacon  Kr)pvl-ai 
euxV  (Soc.  H.  E.  ii.  11),  and  KrjpvTTeiv  is 
mentioned  among  the  sacred  offices  from  the 
performance  of  which  the  deacons  who  had  wor- 
shipped idols  were  to  be  suspended  (Cone.  Ancyr. 

с.  2).  It  was  ordered  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo  (c.40),  that  the  deacon  (Levita)  should 
wear  a stole  over  the  left  shoulder,  “ propter 
quod  orat,  id  est,  praedicat.”  Chrysostom  too 
calls  the  deacons  K-fjpvfces  (Horn.  17  in  Heb.  ix.). 
Thomassin  says  that  the  word  KrjpvTTiu/,  used 
by  the  council  of  Ancyra,  expressed  the  recital  of 
the  prayers  and  exhortations  and  the  reading  of 
the  Gospels,  which  were  done  with  raised  voice 
(Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  2,  c.  29, 
§ 14 ; comp.  Suicer,  Thes.  in  voc.  KTjpvrTeiv). 

/3.  It  appears  that  the  daily  services  in  district 
churches  were  sometimes  entrusted  to  the  dea- 
cons and  priests  in  alternate  weeks.  In  this  case 
both  presbyters  and  deacons  were  to  assemble  on 
the  Saturday  evening,  that  the  Sunday  services 
might  be  celebrated  with  due  honour  (Cone. 
Tarracon.  c.  7).  The  council  of  Eliberis  (c.  77) 
also  speaks  of  a deacon  in  charge  of  a parish, 
without  either  priest  or  bishop,  “ regens  plebem 
sine  episcopo  vel  presbytero.” 


y.  It  does  not  appear  that  preaching  was  among 
the  duties  which  'were  usually  entrusted  to  dea- 
cons, though  Philip  and  Stephen  undoubtedly  did 
preach.  Hilary,  the  commentator,  holds  that  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  church,  all  the  faithful 
both  preached  and  baptized,  but  that  afterwards  a 
different  course  was  adopted,  and  separate  offices 
assigned  to  different  members,  so  that  in  his 
days  the  deacons  did  not  preach,  though  he  says 
that  at  first  all  deacons  were  evangelists,  and 
had  commission  given  them  to  preach,  though 
without  any  settled  charge  (sine  cathedra) 
(Comm,  in  Ephes.  iv.  11,  in  Ambrose’s  Works). 
Yet  that  some  faculty  of  preaching  was  inherent 
in  the  office,  at  least  at  the  command  of  the 
bishop,  appears  from  the  language  of  Philostor- 
gius  (H.  E.  iii.  17),  where  he  says  that  Leontius 
ordained  Aetius  as  a deacon,  in  order  that  he 
might  teach  in  the  church,  but  that  he  declined 
to  undertake  the  other  duties  of  a deacon,  only 
accepting  that  of  preaching  (8i8d<r/cet.v  ai/e8e- 
£oto)  ; and  though  Leontius  was  a heretic,  the 
words  seem  to  indicate  that  this  was  reckoned 
among  the  ordinary  functions  of  a deacon.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  preaching  could  not 
have  belonged  to  them  in  the  Western  church 
in  ordinary  cases,  since  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Arles, 
in  giving  permission  to  the  priests  and  deacons 
in  his  diocese  to  read  certain  homilies  to  the 
people,  when  he  himself  could  no  longer  preach 
to  them  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  gives  as 
the  ground  of  his  permission  that,  since  they 
were  allowed  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
church,  it  could  not  be  wrong  for  them  to  read 
homilies  composed  by  himself  or  by  other  fathers 
of  the  church  (Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip. 
ii.  1,  c.  89,  § 8,  9),  words  adopted  by  the  second 
council  of  Vaison,  already  quoted.  And  so  Vigi- 
lius  in  his  letter  to  two  deacons,  Rusticus  and 
Sebastian,  speaks  of  their  execrable  pride  in 
venturing  to  preach  without  permission  of  the 
bishop,  as  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  canon  law, 
“ contra  omnem  consuetudinem  vel  canones  ” 
(Labbe,  Cone.  v.  p.  554). 

5.  They  had  also  certain  duties  to  perform  at  the 
administration  of  baptism.  It  was  to  be  admi- 
nistered by  bishops  and  priests  only,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  deacons  (H-vm)p€Tovfji.evwv  avTaiis 
tgSv  Sia/cJycov  (Constitut.  Apost.  iii.  c.  11).  They 
had  to  undertake  the  preliminary  enquiries  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  candidates  (Ibid.  viii. 
c.  32).  They  were  to  apply  the  unction  which 
preceded  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  to 
the  foreheads  of  the  women  (Ibid.  iii.  c.  15),  and 
to  undertake  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  male  candidates  (Ibid.  iii.  16).  [Baptism.] 
It  was  theii  duty,  or  that  of  the  subdeacons, 
to  fetch  the  Chrism  from  the  bishop  before 
\ Easter  (ii.  Cone.  Brae.  c.  51,  i.  Tolet.  20). 

But  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to  assume 
! that  the  administration  of  baptism  was  one  of 
J the  functions  of  their  office.  In  the  Apostolic 
■ Canons  and  Constitutions , the  decrees  concerning 
baptism  are  directed  only  to  bishops  and  priests, 
though  the  other  general  canons  are  addressed 
to  all  three  orders  of  the  ministry  (Canones, 

• c.  39,  41,  42  ; Constitut.  viii.  c.  22).  The  Consti- 
tutions, too,  distinctly  assert  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a deacon  to  baptize  (viii.  c.  28,  iii.  c.  11, 
vii.  c.  46).  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  added, 
that  if  any  argument  is  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  baptism  being  administered  by  Philip  and 
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Ananias,  it  is  for  want  of  perceiving  that  tl  ese  ] 
men  were  specially  appointed  for  these  duties  by 
the  Lord,  the  High-Priest.  Epiphanius  ‘asserts 
that  no  deacon  was  ever  entrusted  with  the  | 
administration  of  a sacrament  (/ xvar-fipior  4m-  | 
-eAe?!/;  JIaeres.  79,  cap.  4).  So  Hilary,  while 
asserting  that  all  the  faithful  were  once  ac- 
customed to  baptize,  adds,  “ nunc  neque  clerici 
vel  laici  baptizant”  {Com.  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  in 
Ambrose’s  WorAs). 

Yet  it  appears  that  they  were  permitted  to 
baptize  by  command  of  a bishop,  or  when  in 
charge  of  a parish  without  a presbyter.  The 
right  of  baptizing  resides  generally  in  the  bishop 
[Baptism,  p.  166],  but  from  him  may  be  com- 
municated both  to  priests  and  deacons  (Tertul- 
lian,  De  Baptismo,  c.  17).  So  a decree  of  the 
( 5th  century,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a holy 
life  even  for  the  laity,  adds,  how  much  more  is 
this  necessary  for  priests  and  deacons,  since 
they  may  be  called  at  any  moment  to  offer 
the  sacrifice  or  baptize?  (i.  Cone.  Turon.  1).  In 
another  decree  it  is  ordered  that  if  a deacon 
having  charge  of  a parish  (regens  plebem)  with- 
out a bishop  or  presbyter  should  have  baptized 
any,  the  bishop  should  confirm  it  by  his  blessing, 

“ per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit  ” (Cone. 
Elib.  77) ; and  again,  in  another,  it  is  provided 
that  while  priests,  in  cases  of  urgent  sickness, 
may  baptize  at  any  season  of  the  year,  deacons 
may  only  do  so  at  Easter  (Synod.  Bom.  a.d. 
384?  c.  7,  in  Bruns’s  Canones , ii.  278);  and 
Jerome,  speaking  of  those  who  in  remote  places 
were  baptized  by  priests  and  deacons,  places  the 
right  of  both  to  baptize  on  exactly  the  same 
footing,  as  derived  from  the  license  of  the  bishop 
and  the  possession  of  the  chrism,  “ sine  chrismate 
et  episcopi  jussione  neque  presbyteri  neque 
diaconi  jus  habeant  baptizandi  ” {Dial,  contra 
Luciferum,  c.  4).  It  seems  then  that,  at  least  in 
the  Western  Church,  the  deacons  were  permitted 
to  baptize  when  the  bishop  gave  them  authority 
and  sent  them  the  chrism.  Thomassin  however 
(i.  2,  c.  29,  § 14),  thinks  they  had  less  liberty 
in  this  respect  in  the*  Eastern  Church. 

e.  The  power  of  receiving  penitents  appears 
generally  to  have  been  confined  to  bishops  and 
presbyters ; yet  this  rule  was  not  invariable. 
Thus  Cyprian  allows  deacons  to  receive  confession 
(exomologesin)  and  bestow  the  parting  blessing 
in  the  case  of  those  penitents  who  had  obtained 
“ libelli  ” and  were  prevented  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death  from  receiving  absolution  at  the 
hands  of  a priest  (Ep.  13,  al.  18,  ad  Cler.).  A 
decree  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo  (c.  2)  pro- 
vides that  those  deacons  who  had  performed 
public  penance  should  be  reduced  to  the  order  of 
subdeacons  lest  they  should  lay  hands  on  any. 
But  it  is  probable  that  this  was  not  the  act 
which  conferred  absolution,  but  only  a ceremony 
which  went  before  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist 
and  prepared  the  penitent  for  its  administration 
(Thomass.  Vet.  et  Bov.  Eccl.  Disc.  i.  2,  c.  29,  § 8). 
A decree  of  the  council  of  Eliberis  (c.  32)  pro- 
vides that  in  certain  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
and  at  the  command  of  a bishop,  the  deacon  may 
receive  a penitent  to  communion.  But  this  pro- 
bably only  meant  that  the  deacons  might  convey 
the  consecrated  elements,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  Serapion  recorded  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  vi.  44), 
might  be  sent  even  by  a child  (Thomassin,  i.,2. 
c.  29  § 9). 


In  these  cases  their  duties  were  evidently  only 
ministerial  and  strictly  limited  to  the  subor 
I diuate  functions  belonging  to  their  office.  Theii 
right  to  bestow  any  blessing  on  their  own 
authority  is  plaiuly  denied  (Cunstitut.  Apost.  viii. 
28,  46).  [Benediction  ; Dominus  Vohiscum.] 

£.  From  their  bearing  the  chairs  of  priests 
and  bishops  (iv.  Cone.  Brag.  Proem,  c.  5),  it 
would  appear  that  in  some  churches  they  were 
expected  to  perform  duties  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  their  office.  But  their 
general  tendency  appears  to  have  been  either 
to  claim  functions  which  did  not  belong  to 
them  (i.  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  15;  Cone.  Quinisext.  c. 
16),  or  to  assume  a precedence  which  may  in- 
dicate that  they  were  in  some  cases  superior  t« 
the  priests  in  wealth  or  social  position.  Thus 
they  are  rebuked  for  administering  in  some 
churches  the  Eucharist  to  priests  and  partaking 
of  it  even  before  bishops  and  presuming  to  sit 
among  the  priests  (i.  Cone.  Etc.  c.  18) ; for  their 
pride  in  sitting  in  the  first  choir  and  compelling 
priests  to  take  their  places  in  the  second  (iv.  Cone. 
Tolet.  c.  39) ; for  claiming  precedence  at  coun- 
cils of  presbyters  wheu  they  held  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal office  (Cone.  Quinisext.  c.  7);  for  exciting 
seditions  against  the  bishop  (Constitut.  Ap  st. 
ii.  32) ; for  bestowing  the  benediction  at  private 
banquets  in  presence  of  priests  (Hieron.  Ep.  85 
ad  Evang .) ; and  for  esteeming  themselves,  on 
account  of  their  superior  wealth,  as  of  higher 
dignity  than  the  priests  (Idem  Comm,  in  Ezek. 
xlviii.). 

7).  Deacons  were  strictly  limited  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office  to  the  parishes  for  which  they 
were  appointed,  and  there  are  many  decrees  of 
councils  forbidding  them  to  wander  elsewhere 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  (Canones 
Apost.  c.  12;  i.  Cone.  Nic.  c.  15;  Cone.  Quini- 
sext. c.  17 ; i.  Arelat.  c,  21;  ii.  Bracar.  c.  34; 
Agath.  c.  52). 

IV.  Promotion  to  a higher  order.  — It  has 
been  doubted  whether  in  the  earliest  ages  ad- 
mission to  the  diaconate  implied,  or  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to,  advancement  to  the 
priesthood.  That  this  was  the  case  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy — 
ot  KaX&s  SiaKovTjaavres  fia6p.bu  kavrols  ua\bv 
irepnroiovvTai  (1  Tim.  iii.  13).  See  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  i.  417.  It  is  undoubtedly  true : — 
1.  That  in  later  times  fiadpbs  was  used  as  a tech- 
nical term  denoting  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  office. 
So  it  was  said  of  Athanasius,  tt aeav  tt)v  tuu 
fiaQ/uLai/  aito\ov9'iav  8ie£eA0 wv  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
21),  and  in  that  sense  it  repeatedly  occurs  in 
the  decrees  of  councils  (Cone.  Eph.  c.  6 
Chalcedon.  c.  29 ; Quinisext.  c.  13).  2.  That  the 

elevation  of  deacons  to  the  priesthood  was  part  of 
the  system  of  the  church  in  after  years.  Thus  it 
was  ordered  that  deacons  who  maintained  com- 
munication with  their  wives  should  not  be  ele- 
vated to  the  priesthood  (i.  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  1), 
“ ad  ulteriorem  gradum  non  ascendat  ” (j.  Cone. 
Turon.  2).  So,  in  the  Quaestiones,  the  priest  is 
spoken  of  as  being  ordained  from  among  the  dea- 
cons, “ ex  diaconis  presbyterus  ordinatur  ” (Quarst. 
Q.  101).  And  so  Jerome  argues  the  higher 
office  of  the  priesthood  from  the  fact  that 
the  diaconate  was  a step  to  the  priesthood,  “ ex 
diacono  ordinatur  presbyter”  (Hieron.  Epist. 
ad  Evang.’).  But  many  deacons  appear  to  have 
grown  old  and  died  without  promotion,  to  the 
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priesthood  (Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip. 
i.  2,  c.  33,  § 9). 

V.  Vestments.  — Concerning  the  dress  of  a 
deacon,  it  was  ordained  that  when  engaged  in 
the  services  of  the  altar  their  apparel  should 
not  be  too  flowing,  with  a view  to  the  ready 
performance  of  their  duties,  for  they  are  like 
sailors  and  boatswains  (toix&PXois)  a ship 
( Constitut . Apost.  ii.  57).  They  were  to  wear 
a plain  stole,  “ orarium,”  unadorned  with  gold 
or  colours,  on  the  left  shoulder,  the  right  being 
left  free,  to  typify  the  expedition  with  which 
they  were  to  discharge  their  sacred  functions  (iv. 
Cone.  Tolet.  c.  40).  The  manner  of  wearing  the 
stole  distinguished  them  from  the  priests ; the 
stole  itself  was  the  mark  of  their  office,  since  the 
inferior  clergy  were  expressly  forbidden  to  wear 
it  (Cone.  Laod.  c.  22,  23).  Due  cai*e  was  to 
be  taken  that  this  distinctive  portion  of  the 
dress  was  clearly  seen,  “ non  licet  diacono  velo 
vel  pall!,  scapulas  suas  involvi  ” (Cone.  Autiss. 
c.  13).  In  another  decree  notice  is  taken  of  cer- 
tain deacons  who  were  accustomed  to  wear  their 
stoles  hidden  beneath  their  albs,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a subdeacon’s,  and  they  are  ordered  to 
display  it  openly  for  the  future  on  the  shoulder 
(i.  Cone.  Brae.  c.  9).  Those  who  had  been  tem- 
porarily deposed  for  any  offence  were  presented 
bn  their  reconciliation  with  an  alb  and  a stole,  as 
symbols  of  their  restoration  to  their  office 
(iv.  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  28).  It  was  to  the  stole  that 
St.  Chrysostom  alluded  when  he  saw  a vision  of 
the  wings  of  ministering  angels  in  the  fine  linen 
that  floated  over  the  left  shoulders  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  altar  Qrals  \€tttcus 
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. Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Fil.  Prodig.').  [Stole.]  The 
alb  was  to  be  worn  only  at  the  time  of  ministering 
at  the  altar,  or  reading  the  Gospels — “ Diaconus 
tempore  oblationis  tantum  vel  lectionis  alb! 
utatur”  (iv.  Cone.  Cart  hag.  41 ; Cone.  Narbon. 
c.  12),  or  when  performing  the  duty  of  the  dea- 
con at  the  opening  of  councils  (iv.  Cone.  Tolet. 
c.  4).  And  this  renders  more  emphatic  a rebuke 
administered  to  cex'tain  priests  and  bishops  who 
were  accustomed  on  great  festivals  to  be  borne 
on  chairs  or  litters  by  deacons  in  albs — “ albatis 
diaconibus  ” (iv.  Cone.  Brae.  Proem.  &c.  c.  5). 
They  also  wore  a Dalmatic  (which  see). 

VI.  Number  of  Deacons.  — The  number  of 
deacons  allotted  to  each  church  appears  to  have 
varied.  The  council  of  Neocaesarea  (c.  15)  or- 
dained that  there  should  be  seven  deacons  and 
no  more  in  every  city,  however  large,  since  that 
number  had  been  ordained  by  the  apostles  (comp. 
Cone.  Qninisext.  c.  16),  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  normal  number  in  many  churches 
(Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  cc.  4,  46;  Euseb.  If.  E. 

vi.  43 ; Hilary,  Comm,  in  1 Tim.  iii.  8).  But 
the  later  practice  appears  to  have  been  as  stated 
by  Sozomen,  that  the  church  of  Rome  retained 
the  number  of  seven  deacons,  as  instituted  by 
the  apostles,  but  that  other  churches  acted 
according  to  their  own  convenience  (Soa.  H.  E. 

vii.  19).  The  number  of  deacons  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  generally  small;  for  St. 
Jerome  states  that  deacons  derived  a dignity  not 
belonging  to  their  office  from  their  paucity  in 
number — “ Diaconos  paucitas  honorabiles,  pres- 
byteros  turba  facit  contemtibiles  ” (Epist.  ad 
Evang .). 

VII.  Age. — The  age  at  which  deacons  were 


allowed  to  be  ordained  was  universally  fixed  at 
twenty-five  (iii.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  4 ; Cone.  Agath. 
c.  16’;  Cone.  Quinisext.  c.  14;  iv.  Cone.  Tolet. 
c.  20 ; iii.  Cone.  Aurel.  c.  6) ; but  Thomassin 
relates  that  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Arles,  would 
not  permit  any  deacon  to  be  ordained  in  his 
diocese  who  was  undei  the  age  of  thiity,  and 
who  had  not  read  four  times  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  ( Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl. 
Discip.  ii.  1,  c.  89,  § 8). 

VIII.  Jurisdiction  over. — A deacon  could  only 
be  judged  by  thx-ee  bishops  (i.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  11  ; 
ii.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  10,  but  Bruns  gives  a different 
reading  of  this  canon)  of  whom  one  was  to  be 
his  own  diocesan  (iii.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  8).  See 
Degradation,  p.  542. 

IX.  Diaconus  in  Monasteries.  In  monastex-ies 

the  name  of  deacon  was  sometimes  given  to  those 
who  dischai’ged  the  office  of  steward  and  almoner 
— “ oeconomi  et  dispensatoris  ” [Oeconomus] 
(Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip.  iii.  2,  c.  3, 
§4;  3,  c.  29,  §23.)  [P.  0.] 

X.  Cardinal  Deacon. — A cardinal  deacon  (dia- 
conus cardinalis)  was  in  ancient  times  a deacon 
who  was  pei-manently  attached  (incardinatur) 
to  a particular  church  (Gregory  the  Great,  Epist. 
v.  2 ; see  Cardinal,  p.  289). 

The  name  cardinal  seems  also  to  have  been 
given  to  the  deacon  to  whom  seniox-ity  or  pre- 
eminence among  his  fellows  had  been  assigned  by 
competent  authority.  So  Gregory  the  Gx-eat, 
writing  to  Libex^atus,  a deacon  at  Cagliari  (Epist. 
i.  81),  warns  him  not  to  set  hixnself  above  the 
other  deacons,  unless  he  had  been  made  cardinal 
by  the  bishop.  Under  Charlemagne  a cai’dinal 
deacon  of  the  city  of  Rome  (diaconus  in  cax’dine 
constitutus  in  urbe  Rom!)  is  mentioned  with 
special  distinction  (Capitula,  anni  806,  c.  23, 
p.  458*,  Baluze ; and  Capitularium , i.  c.  133, 

р.  728). 

XI.  A deacon  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  seven 
Regions  into  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  eccle- 
siastically divided ; these  were  called  Regionary 
Deacons  (diaconi  regionarii).-  The  acolytes  of  each 
region  were  under  the  authority  of  the  regionary 
deacon  (Mabillon,  Com.  Praev.  in  Ord.  Rom.  p. 
xix.). 

XII.  Stationary  Deacons  were  those  who  mini- 
stered to  the  pope  on  his  going  to  any  Station 
whei*e  an  office  was  to  be  said. 

XIII.  Diaconi  Testimoniales  wei’e  those  deacons 
who  always  lived  with  and  accompanied  a bishop, 
for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  (ii.  Cone.  Turon. 

с.  12).  See  Svncellus.  [C.] 

DEACONESS  (r/  Bkxkovos,  Biaubviaa-a,  Dia- 

conisia,  Diacona .)  I.  An  order  of  women  in  the 
Primitive  Church  who  appear  to  have  undertaken 
duties  in  refex-ence  to  their  own  sex  analogous  to 
those  performed  by  the  deacons  among  men.  Their 
office  was  probably  rendered  more  necessary  by 
the  strict  seclusion  which  was  observed  by  the 
female  sex  in  Greece,  and  in  many  Oriental 
countries.  The  word  itself  is  only  once  used  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  the  place  in  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  Phoebe  as  5 kxkovos  rrjs 
arlas  (Rom.  xvi.  1) ; but  it  was  usually  supposed 
by  ancient  commentatox*s  that  the  “ womexi  ” 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  the  passage  in  which 
he  enumex’ates  the  qualifications  of  a deacon 
(1  Tim.  iii.  11)  were  really  deaconesses,  whether, 
as  the  A.V.  assumes,  wives  of  deacons  (Chrysost.^ 
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Thecphvkct,  Theodoret,  Oecumen.,  quoted  by 
Wordsworth,  Comm,  in  loco),  or  women-deacons 
(Lightfoot,  Essay  on  Christian  Ministry  in  Comm, 
on  Philippians , p.  189). 

II.  Qualifications  for  the  Diaconate. — It  has 
been  thought  that  these  deaconesses  were  widows 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Church,  on  the  ground 
of  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul  that  no  widow 
should  be  taken  into  the  number  under  sixty 
years  of  age  (1  Tim.  v.  9,  cf.  Thomass.  Vet.  et 
Nov.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  1.  3,  c.  50,  n.  10 ; Hooker, 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  c.  78,  § 11).  But  it  does  not  appear 
certain  that  St.  Paul  is  in  this  place  speaking  of 
deaconesses  (cf.  Wordsworth,  Comm,  in  loco). 
And  it  appears  certain  that  virgins  were  admitted 
to  the  office.  Thus  Pliny  speaks,  in  his  epistle 
to  Trajan,  of  two  handmaidens  (ancillae)  whom 
the  Christians  called  “ ministrae.”  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (vi.  17)  say  that  the  deaconess  should 
be  a chaste  virgin  ( wapdevos  ayvrj)  or  else  a 
widow  ^cf.  Just.  Novell,  vi.  6).  The  4th  council 
of  Carthage  (c.  12)  speaks  of  widows  and  conse- 
crated virgins  (sanctimoniales)  who  are  selected 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  deaconesses.  Epipha- 
nius  gives  three  classes  from  whom  they  are  to 
be  chosen,  the  virgins,  the  widows  of  one  husband, 
and  those  who  lived  in  continence  with  one  hus- 
band (Ex posit io  Fidei , n.  21).  The  council  in 
Trullo  also  provides  that  the  wife  of  a bishop 
who  has  retired  into  a convent  on  the  consecra- 
tion of  her  husband  may,  if  found  fit  for  the 
office,  be  admitted  to  the  diaconate  (Cone.  Quini- 
sext.  c.  48).  Gregory  Nyssen  ( Vita  Macrinae ) 
speaks  of  his  sister  Macrina,  and  of  one  Lampadia, 
as  being  virgins  and  deaconesses.  Sozomen  (H.  E. 
viii.  23)  speaks  of  a noble  virgin  named  Nicarete 
whom  Chrysostom  urged  without  effect  to  become 
a deaconess  ; and  of  one  Olympias,  a young  widow, 
who  was  ordained  to  the  same  office  (Id.  viii.  9). 
Thus  it  seems  evident  that  the  deaconesses 
cannot  be  absolutely  identified  either  with  the 
widows  or  the  virgins  of  the  early  church,  but 
were  probably  chosen  from  these  orders  as  occasion 
served.  It  would  even  appear  that,  under  some 
circumstances,  married  women  were  admitted. 

The  age  at  which  they  were  to  be  admitted  to 
their  office  was  strictly  defined.  Tertullian  (De 
Vel.  Virg.  c.  9)  lays  it  down  that  they  should 
be  60  years  of  age,  widows  of  one  husband,  and 
mothers,  that  their  own  experience  may  enable 
them  to  give  sympathetic  help  to  others  (com- 
pare Basil,  Epist.  Canon,  c.  24  and  Jerome,  Ep. 
ad  Bahian.).  The  council  of  Chalcedon  (c.  15) 
fixes  it  at  40,  and  says  they  are  to  be  chosen 
after  strict  enquiry,  giving  as  a reason  the  dis- 
honour done  to  the  grace  of  God,  if  any,  after 
having  undertaken  this  service,  should  marry. 
The  council  in  Trullo  (cc.  14,  40)  also  assigned 
the  age  of  40  for  the  admission  of  a deaconess, 
and  60  for  that  of  a widow,  grounding  the  latter 
rule  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  v.  9),  thus 
proving  conclusively  that,  in  their  opinion,  he 
was  not  speaking  in  this  place  of  deaconesses. 
Theodosius  issued  a decree  that  no  woman  should 
be  admitted  to  the  diaconate  till  she  had  attained 
the  age  of  60,  and  borne  children  (Soz.  H.  E.  vii. 
16).  Justinian’s  legislation  fixed  the  age  of 
admission  at  40  (Novell.  123  c.  13)  or  50  (Id.  vi. 
6).  Thomassin  thinks  that  only  the  canons 
which  relate  to  women  of  60  years  of  age  refer 
to  deaconesses,  and  the  others  apply  to  widows 
who  have  merely  taken  the  vow  of  continence. 


] But  he  is  obliged  to  own  that  he  is  maintaining 
this  opinion  in  the  face  of  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov. 
Eccl.  Discip.  i.  1.  3,  c.  52,  § 3,  4).  Yet  much 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  bishops.  Olym- 
pias is  described  as  a young  widow,  and  Tertul- 
lian (De  Vel.  Virg.  c.  9)  expresses  great  indigna- 
tion at  a case,  with  which  he  says  he  was  him- 
self acquainted,  in  which  a virgin  under  2G  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  widows  “in  viduatu,” 
under  which  term  the  context  proves  that  he  is 
speaking  of  the  diaconate. 

From  the  passages  already  quoted  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  was  always  required  that,  if  widows, 
deaconesses  should  only  have  been  once  married. 
This  was  probably  in  obedience  to  the  injunction 
of  St.  Paul,  “ the  wife  of  one  man  ” (1  Tim.  v. 
9).  Other  names  of  female  servants  of  the 
Church  are,  irpeafivTiScs,  women-elders,  and  npe- 
(TfiuTepai,  aged  women.  In  the  N.  T.  the  words 
appear  identical  in  meaning  (cf.  1 Tim.  v.  2,  and 
Titus  ii.  3).  But  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(ii.  28),  the  TTpeafivTcpai,  the  poorer  of  whom 
were  to  be  invited  more  frequently  to  the  Agapae, 
are  clearly  different  from  the  jrpe<rj8irn5«y  who, 
as  ministers  of  the  church,  are  allotted  a definite 
share  of  the  first-fruits  then  ^offered,  while  the 
same  proportion  of  the  “ eulogiae  ” is  allotted 
in  another  place  to  those  who  are  there  called 
deaconesses  ( SiaKov'urtrais , Ibid.  viii.  c.  31).  Epi- 
phanius  appears  to  make  a distinction  between 
the  two,  when  he  Says  that'  the  deaconesses  were 
called  widows  (x'flpas),  hut  the  elder  of  them 
(ras  ert  ypaorepas)  were  called  ir peafivnUas, 
and  notes  carefully  that  the  word  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  designates  women  - presbyters 
(Trpe(rf3vTepidasJ  (Epiph.  Haer.  79,  cap.  4,  cf. 
Cone.  Laod.  c.  11). 

Probably  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  virgins 
qualified  for  the  office,  it  would  appear  that  the 
deaconesses  were  in  a great  measure  chosen 
from  among  the  widows.  And  thus  they  were 
often  called  x^Paii  although  distinct  from  the 
general  body  of  widows  belonging  to  the  Church. 
Thus  Epiphanius,  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
speaks  of  the  order  of  deaconesses  (hiaKoviaawv 
rayp.a)  who  are  called  widows.  So  there  is  a 
canon  speaking  of  the  ordination  of  widows 
whom  they  call  deaconesses,  “ Viduarum  conse- 
cratio  quas  diaconas  vocitant  ” (Cone.  Epaon.  c. 
21)  ; and  Basil  speaks  of  a widow  who  has  been 
taken  into  the  number  of  widows,  that  is,  re- 
ceived by  the  Church  into  the  diaconate  (Basil, 
Ep.  Can.  c.  3).  Under  this  term  were  included 
all  deaconesses,  whether  they  were  widows  or 
not.  So  Ignatius  speaks  of  the  virgins  who 
were  called  widows,  ras  irapOevovs  ras  \eyop.4i/as 
XVpas  (Ad  Smyrn.  c.  13).  So  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  word  may  have  meant  those  living  with- 
out a husband,  whether  in  widowhood,  or  under 
a vow  of  continence  (see  Jacobson  in  loco). 

III.  Duties  of  Deaconesses. — The  duties  of  the 
deaconesses  were  various.  The  most  impoitant 
related  to  the  administration  of  baptism  to 
women  [Baptism,  p.  160].  Thus  the  4th  coun- 
cil of  Carthage  (c.  12)  speaks  of  them  as  widows 
or  virgins  selected  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  baptism  of  women,  and  who  therefore  must 
be  qualified  to  assist  the  unlearned  candidates 
how  to  answer  the  interrogatories  in  the  baptis- 
mal office,  and  how  to  live  after  baptism.  Epi- 
phanius says  that  the  order  was  instituted  tc 
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assist  at  the  baptism  of  women,  that  all  things 
might  be  done  with  proper  decency  ( Hirer . 79, 
cap.  3).  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (iii. 
15,  16)  it  is  said  that  the  deaconess  ( [t^v  St a- 
kovov)  was  to  be  chosen  for  ministering  to 
women,  because  it  was  impossible  to  send  a 
deacon  into  many  houses  on  account  of  the  un- 
believers. At  the  baptism  of  women  the  dea- 
conesses were  to  administer  the  chrism  before 
baptism,  and  to  undertake  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  women,  as  the  deacon  did 
tor  the  men.  No  woman  was  to  have  any  inter- 
course with  the  bishop  or  deacon  except  thi’ough 
the  deaconess  (Ibid.  ii.  c.  26).  They  were  also 
to  receive  women  who  were  strangers,  and  allot 
them  their  places  in  the  church  (Ibid.  ii.  c.  58), 
and  to  stand  at  the  door  of  that  part  of  the 
church  which  was  allotted  to  women  (Ibid.  ii. 
c.  57).  Thus  the  Pseudo-Ignatius  (Ad  Antioch. 
c.  12)  speaks  of  the  deaconesses  who  kept  the 
doors  of  the  church.  They  were  to  attend  to 
the  women  who  were  sick  or  in  affliction  as  the 
deacon  did  to  the  men  (Constitut.  Apost.  iii.  19), 
and  in  time  of  persecution  to  minister  to  the 
confessors  in  prison  (Cotel.  Annot.  in  Constit. 
Apost.  iii.  > 5,  quoting  from  Lucian  and  Libanius). 
They  were  to  exercise  some  supervision  over 
the  general  body  of  widows,  who  were  to  be 
obedient  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and 
further  to  the  deaconesses  (Constitut.  Apost.  iii. 
c.  7).  They  also  probably  had  authority  over 
the  virgins.  Thus  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  the  life 
of  Macrina,  says  that  Lampadia  was  set  over  the 
body  of  virgins  in  the  diaconate.  But  the  latter 
office  appears  to  have  been  separable  from  the 
diaconate.  Sozomen  says  that  Nicarete  refused 
either  to  become  a deaconess,  or  to  preside  over 
the  virgins  of  the  Church,  as  if  she  might  have 
accepted  the  one  position  without  the  other 
(Soz.  H.  E.  viii.  c.  23). 

IV".  Rank  and  Privileges. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  deaconesses  were  considered  to  be  an 
order  in  the  Church.  Nectarius  is  said  to  have 
ordained  Olympias  to  the  diaconate,  Stanovov 
ixeipoToyr)(re  (S’oz.  H.  E.  viii.  9),  and  the  same 
word  is  used  in  the  decrees  of  the  councils  in 
Trullo  (cc.  14,  40),  and  Chalcedon  (c.  15).  Epi- 
phanius  speaks  of  them  as  an  order,  raypta,  in 
the  Church  (Haer.  79,  cap.  3);  and  they 
were  to  receive  the  consecrated  elements  imme- 
diately after  the  male  clergy,  taking  precedence 
of  the  widows  and  virgins,  and  the  lay  people 
(Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  c.  13).  Their  ministry  is 
said  to  be  dependent  upon  that  of  the  deacons 
(Ibid.  ii.  c.  26).  A form  of  ordination  by  the 
bishop  is  also  given  in  which  the  words  i-mdriaeLS 
toss  xelpas,  which  express  the  act  of  ordination, 
are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  office  for 
the  ordination  of  deacons,  which  the  whole  form 
greatly  resembles  (laid.  viii.  19,  20). 

Thomassin  understands  deaconesses  to  be  meant 
in  a decree  of  the  2nd  council  of  Carthage  (c. 
3),  which  forbids  a virgin  to  be  consecrated  by 
a presbyter,  “ puellarum  consecratio  a presbytero 
non  fiat  ” (ii.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  3),  or,  as  modified 
by  the  31x1  council  («.  36),  without  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  ( Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  1.  3, 
c.  50,  § 11,  12). 

There  is  however  a somewhat  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  a decree  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which, 
after  speaking  of  the  Pau,lianist  clergy  who 
were  to  be  reordained  on  their  admission  to  the 


Catholic  Church,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  dea- 
conesses who  had  assumed  that  office,  or  habit, 
since  they  had  no  imposition  of  hands,  could  only 
be  reckoned  among  the  laity  (1  Cone.  Nie.  c. 
19).  But  this  appears  simply  to  refer  to  cer- 
tain women  among  the  Paulianists  who  had 
assumed  the  habit  or  office  of  deaconess  without 
imposition  of  hands,  and  who  therefore  could 
not  be  reordained  but  simply  reckoned  among 
the  laity  (cf.  Thomassin  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip. 
i.  1.  3,  c.  50,  § 12).  Indeed  the  same  canon 
speaks  of  deaconesses  as  among  the  clergy  (ev 
t<3  k<xv6vi ) and  to  be  received  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Thus  clearly  making  a distinction  between 
those  among  the  Paulianists  who  had  been  regu- 
larly ordained,  aud  those  who  had  assumed  the 
office  without  ordination.  But  the  reading  is 
doubtful  (see  Bruns,  Canones,  i.  19),  though 
Thomassin,  in  the  place  above  quoted,  accepts  it 
without  question  as  authentic. 

The  ordination,  however,  was  expressly  under- 
stood to  confer  no  sacerdotal  functions  of  any 
kind.  The  4th  council  of  Carthage  (c.  100) 
expressly  orders  that  no  woman  should  venture 
to  baptize.  It  appears  that  certain  sects  of  the 
Montanists  ordained  women  as  priests  and  even 
as  bishops.  In  opposition  to  these  Epiphanius, 
while  speaking  of  them  as  an  order  in  the  Church, 
asserts  that  they  were  women-elders,  but  not 
priestesses  in  any  sense  (irpeirfivTep'iSas  lep't(rcras), 
and  that  their  mission  was  not  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  functions  allotted  to  the  priests 
(teparevetv),  but  simply  to  perform  certain  offices 
in  the  care  of  women  (Epiph.  Haer.  79,  cap. 
3).  Tertullian  also  says  that  it  is  not  permitted 
to  a woman  to  speak  in  the  church,  nor  to  baptize, 
nor  to  make  the  oblation  (offerre),  nor  discharge 
any  of  the  offices  allotted  to  men  (virile  munus) 
(Tert.  de  Vel.  Virg.  c.  9),  and  is  indignant  at 
the  forwardness  of  women  who  take  upon  them- 
selves to  teach  and  to  baptize  contrary  to  the 
express  command  of  the  Apostle  (Id.  De  Baptis. 
c.  17).  The  Constitutions  (iii.  9)  emphatically 
deny  the  right  of  women  to  baptize,  asserting 
that  priestesses  are  ordained  for  female  deities, 
and  are  a heathen,  not  a Christian  institution ; 
and  that  if  Our  Lord  had  wished  them  to  baptize, 
he  would  himself  have  been  baptized  by  his  own 
mother  rather  than  by  John  the  Baptist.  The 
latter  argument  is  also  used  by  Epiphanius,  who 
says  that  if  Our  Lord  had  ordered  women  to 
exercise  any  priestly  or  ecclesiastical  ministry, 
he  would  first  have  given  that  office  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Haer.  79,  cap.  3). 

V.  Celibacy. — It  is  evident  that  the  ordination 
of  deaconesses  included  a vow  of  celibacy.  The 
council  of  Chalcedon  (c.  15)  pronounces  an 
anathema  against  those  who  should  marry  after 
having  been  ordained  to  the  diaconate.  And  Jus- 
tinian’s legislation  ordered  that  those  who  married 
should  be  sentenced  to  forfeiture  of  property  and 
capital  punishment  (Novell,  vi.  6). 

VI.  Discontinuance. — It  is  probable  that  this 
occasioned  the  discontinuance  of  the  order.  Cer- 
tainly it  did  not  last  long.  The  council  of  Laodicea, 
A.D.  320,  forbade  the  appointment  of  any  of 
those  who  were  called  irpea^vTiSes  (Cone.  La  d. 
c.  11).  The  1st  council  of  Orange  (c.  26),  A.D. 
441,  simply  forbids  the  ordination  of  any  dea- 
coness whatever ; and  again,  “ Viduarum  conse- 
crationem  quas  diaconas  vocitant  ab  omni  regione 
nostra  penitus  abrogamus”  (Cone.  Epaon.  c.  21). 
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The  2nd  council  of  Orleans  (cc.  17,  18)  decrees 
that  deaconesses  who  had  married  were  to  be 
excommunicated  unless  they  renounced  their 
>usbands,  but  none  in  future  were  to  be  ordained 
on  iccount  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  certain 
commentaries  which  appear  under  the  name  of  Je- 
rome, the  order  was  quite  extinct  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  only  known  by  report  as  existing  in 
.the  East.  Thus  he  speaks  of  “those  whom  in 
fthe  East  they  call  deaconesses  ” (Hieron.  Comm, 
in  1 Tim.  iii.  11),  and  “In  the  East  women 
deaconesses  (diaconissae  mulieres)  appear  to 
minister  to  their  own  sex  in  baptism  and  the 
ministry  of  the  word  ” (Id.  Comm.  Rom.  xvi.  1). 
Thomassin  thinks  that  the  order  was  extract  iu 
the  Western  Church  in  the  10th  or  12tn  century 
( Vet.  et  Nuv.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  1.  3,  c.  49,  § 8),  but 
that  it  lingered  on  a little  longer  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  though  only  in  convents  (/i/. 
i.  1.  3,  c.  47,  § 10). 

The  title  of  deaconesses  was  also  given  some- 
times to  the  wives  of  deacons  (ii.  Cone.  Turon.  c. 
19),  and  to  abbesses  of  convents  (Thomass.  Vet. 
et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  1.  3,  c.  47,  § 10).  [P.  0.] 

DEAD,  Baptism  of  and  for  the. 

DEAD,  Communion  of- the. 

The  three  practices  thus  grouped  together  had  ■ 
a common  origin  in  the  feeling  that  baptism  was 
an  indispensable  condition  of  salvation ; that  for 
those  who  had  been  baptized  the  other  great 
sacrament  of  the  Chnrch  was  almost  as  essential ; 
that  it,  at  least,  brought  with  it  priceless  advan- 
tages to  the  receiver  when  he  entered  on  the 
unseen  world  ;■  that  it  was  the  viaticum  for  that 
last  journey.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  feeling 
and  its  results  is  seen  in  the  strange,  passing 
allusion  by  St.  Paul  in  1 Cor.  xv.  29,  to  the 
fianTi^/aeroi  tnrep  vtKpwv.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper  to  enter  fully  into 
the  exegesis  of  that  perplexing  passage.  The 
strange  contrast  which  its  apparent  meaning 
presented  to  the  received  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  Church  made  the  interpreters  of  a later 
period  anxious  to  find  a way  of  escape,  and  from 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  downward  there 
have  been  those  who  have  seen  in  it  a reference 
to  the  profession  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  made  at  baptism.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  simply  a non-natural  and  unte- 
nable interpretation.  It  is  better  to  take  the 
words  in  their  obvious  sense,  and  to  remember 
that  St.  Paul  simply  draws  from  the  practice  of 
which  they  speak  an  argumentum  ad  hominem , 
and  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  sanction  the 
practice  itself.  However  startling  it  may  seem 
that  a feeling  so  gross  in  its  superstition  should 
spring  up  so  soon,  we  have  to  remember  that  it 
was  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  “ sorrow  with- 
out hope  ” of  wrhich  St.  Paul  speaks  in  writing 
to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  iv.  13),  and  which 
sprang  out  of  the  belief  that  those  who  died 
before  the  coming  of  the  Lord  were  shut  out 
from  all  participation  in  the  glory  of  the  king- 
dom. So  it  was  at  Corinth  and,  it  may  be,  else- 
where. Men  were  told  that  by  baptism  they  were 
admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  God ; that  it  was  the 
pledge  not  only  of  immortality  for  the  soul,  but 
of  resurrection  for  the  body.  But  what  would 
become  of  those  who,  though  they  had  believed, 
were  cut  off  by  death  before  receiving  baptism? 


His  answer  led  to  the  expedient  of  a “ vicarium 
baptisma”  (Tertull.  De  Rcsurr.  Cam.  c.  48,  Adv. 
Marcion.  v.  10),  to  which  the  usages  of  later 
Judaism  offered,  at  least,  some  remote  analogies 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  JIcbr.  in  1 Cor.  xv.).  The 
practice  assumed  among  the  Ebionites  (Epiphan. 
Haeres.  30)  and  the  Marcionites  (Chrysost. 
Horn.  40  in  1 Cor.)  a somewhat  dramatic  form. 
The  corpse  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  and  beneath 
there  was  concealed  a living  man.  The  question 
“Wilt  thou  be  baptised?”  was  formally  put 
and  answered,  and  then  the  rite  was  performed 
on  the  living  as  the  proxy  for  the  dead.  There 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  practice  ever 
became  common  in  the  Church.  Its  adoption 
by  heretical  sects  probably  secured  its  con- 
demnation. But  the  feeling  had  showed  itself 
in  another  form  more  widely.  The  stronger 
the  feeling  that  baptism  conferred  what  could 
be  conferred  in  no  other  way,  the  more  men 
lamented  over  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  con- 
dition by  those  they  loved.  The  Church  allowed 
baptism  in  articulo  mortis , it  is  true,  even  where 
the  ordinary  conditions  were  not  fulfilled.  It 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  administered  by  a 
layman  or  even  by  a woman.  But  still  death 
might  come  beforehand.  What  was  to  be  done 
then?  What  was  to  be  done  in  the  parallel  case 
of  the  baptized  man  dying  without  communion  ? 
In  all  parts  of  the’ Church,  and  for  some  centuries, 
we  find  traces  of  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
of  administering  baptism  to  the  corpse.  It  is  for- 
bidden, it  is  true,  by  Councils,  but  the  locality 
and  date  of  the  Synods  that  prohibit  it,  are  sig- 
nificant as  showing  how  widely  spread  it  was. 
We  have  canons  against  it  and  against  the  ana- 
logous practice  of  placing  the  Eucharist  within 
the  lips  of  the  dead,  in  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.d.  397  c.  6) ; in  the  Council  in  Trullo 
at  Constantinople  (a.d.  692,  c.  83) ; in  that  of 
Auxerre  (a.d.  578,  c.  12)  ; in  the  Canons  of  Boni- 
face, Bishop  of  Maintz  (Can.  20).  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  ( Orat . 40)  utters  a serious  warning 
against  it.  Even  when  the  better  sense  of  the 
Church  rejected  the  more  revolting  usage,  there 
was,  as  has  been  said  under  Burial,  both  in  the 
East  and  West,  the  corresponding  usage,  hardly 
less  superstitious,  of  placing  a portion  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse  to 
be  interred  with  him,  as  a charm  against  the 
attacks  of  malignant  spirits.  The  practice  of 
the  baptism  of  the  dead  prevailed  most,  according 
to  one  writer,  among  the  Phrygian  followers  of 
Montanus  (Philastr.  De  Haeres.  c.  2).  [E.  H.  P.] 
DEAD,  FESTIVAL  OF  THE.  [All 
Souls  Day.] 

DEAD,  PE  AYER  FOR  THE.  [Canon 
of  the  LyuRGY : Mass.] 

DEAD,  TREATMENT  OF.  [Burial  of 
the  Dead.] 

DEAMBULATORIA,  DEAMBULACRA, 

covered  porticos  for  walking  in,  more  particu- 
larly those  surrounding  the  body  of  a church, 
d ■ambulatoria  ecclesiarnm.  These  were  some- 
times of  two  stories.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
church  built  by  Constantine  over  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, which  is  described  by  Eusebius  ( Vit.  C nst. 
lib.  iii.  c.  37)  as  having  two  porticos,  Sirral  <rroal, 
on  each  side  of  the  church,  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  the  building,  with  upper  and  lower 
ranges  of  pillars.  Gregory  Nazianzen  also  (Orat. 
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19)  describes  the  church  erected  by  his  father  as 
having  <rroat  diopocpoi.  The  churqh  of  St.  Sophia 
was  similarly  surrounded  with  porticos,  except 
towards  the  east,  on  which  side  they  were  usually 
wanting  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  lib.  i.  c.  8,  lib.  v.  c.  6), 
and  which  were  of  two  stories  towards  the  west 
(Ducange,  Constantinopolis  Christiana , lib.  iii.  cc. 
16,  17).  The  “ deambulatoria  ” sometimes  con- 
tained altars  (Ducange  sub  voc.').  The  term  is 
also  used  for  the  walks  of  a cloister,  u deambu- 
latoria claustrorum.”  [Cloister.]  [E.  V.] 

DEAN.  [Decanus.] 

DEATH,  REPRESENTATIONS  OF.— 

Though  symbolic  images  involving  the  thought  of 
death  are  by  no  means  rare  in  early  Christian  art, 
they  have  reference  almost  entirely  to  the  state 
of  death,  rather  than  the  process,  so  to  speak. 
They  point  to  the  condition  of  the  restored  soul, 
rather  than  to  the  painful  separation  of  body 
and  soul.  Thus  the  thought  and  representa- 
tions of  death  are  generally  without  terror. 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus  [Lazarus]  is  repeated 
(Bottari,  passim ) as  an  earnest  of  the  Lord’s 
power : the  Resurrection  accompanies  the  Cru- 
cifixion in  early  art,  as  in  the  Laurentine  MS. 
Flowers  are.  freely  used  to  decorate  tombs,  with 
little  change  from  their  Pagan  employment; 
and  the  bird  set  at  liberty,  the  palm-branch,  the 
car  or  chariot  at  rest,  and  the  ship  at  anchor 
(see  s.  vv.),  occur  the  two  first  passim , the 
others  occasionally.  Herzog  ( Beal-Encyc .,  s.  v. 
“ Sinnbilder  ”)  states  that  the  skeleton  figure  of 
death,  in  its  retrospective  view,  pointing  to  the 
change  from  the  life  and  pleasure  of  this  world 
is  traceable  to  remains  of  Gnostic  symbols.  The 
writer  of  this  article  can  remember  no  earlier 
instance  of  it,  than  Giotto’s  crowned  skeleton  at 
Assisi.  (See  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle’s  Italian 
Painters , life  of  Giotto.)  Orgagna  and,  lastly, 
Holbein  bring  down  this  Gothic  grotesque  sym- 
bol of  the  visible  change,  and  outer  side  of  the 
subject,  to  modern  days. 

For  the  apparently  Pagan  Chariot  of  Death  in 
the  Catacomb  of  St.  Praetextatus  see  Perret,  Cata- 
combes,  &c.,  vol.  i.  pi.  72;  also  Bottari,  vol.  iii. 
219.  [R.  St.  J.  T.j 

DEBTORS.  The  Jewish  law  in  reference  to 
debts  and  debtors,  and  to  the  redemption  of 
pledges,  is  very  peculiar.  That  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  mainly  founded  on  the  Roman, 
which,  originally  very  harsh  towards  debtors 
(see  Gibbon,  c.  xliv.,  &c.),  under  the  empire 
was  greatly  mitigated  in  their  favour.  Thus 
by  a constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin 
(a.d.  294),  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  the 
laws  do  not  suffer  freemen  to  be  compelled  to 
become  slaves  to  their  creditors  by  reason  of 
their  debts  ( Code , bk.  iv.  Tit.  ix.  1.  1,2).  Under 
the  older  law  there  had  already  been  introduced 
in  favour  of  the  debtor  the  expedient  of  the 
bonorum  cessio,  something  between  our  bank- 
ruptcy, and  what  a few  years  back  was  distin- 
guished from  it  as  insolvency  (see  Dig.  bk.  xlii. 
Tit.  iii.).  It  was  a question  among  the  jurists 
whether,  if  a man  had  once  given  up  all  his 
goods  to  his  creditors,  any  after  acquired  pro- 
perty of  his  was  subject  to  their  claims.  Sabinus 
and  Cassius  would  have  him  free  (Ibid.  1.  4), 
thus  assimilating  him  to  the  bankrupt.  Ulpian 
took  a middle,  and  it  must  be  said,  an  unwise 
course,  holding  that  the  liability  depended  on 


the  quantum  of  the  subsequent  earnings,  and 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  possession 
of  anything  left  or  given  to  him  by  way  of 
charity  for  his  maintenance  ( Ibid . 1.  6).  Modes- 
tinus  also  held  the  liability  to  attach,  if  the  pro- 
perty were  sufficient  to  justify  the  action  of  the 
praetor  (Ibid.  1.  7).  Under  the  Code,  by  a con- 
stitution of  Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  224),  the 
debtor  was  not  held  free  from  his  debt  till  the 
creditor  was  paid  in  full,  but  the  cessio  bonorum 
exempted  him  from  imprisonment  and  from  tor- 
ture (bk.  vii.  tit.  lxxi.  11.  1,  8).  It  was  in  the 
option  of  the  creditors  to  allow  the  debtors  five 
years’  delay  instead  of  accepting  the  ceiSio,  such 
option  to  be  exercised,  in  case  of  difference  of 
opinion,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  debt,  so 
that  a single  creditor  whose  claim  should  amount 
to  more  than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  others  had 
the  fate  of  the  debtor  in  his  hands  (1.  8 ; Const, 
of  Justinian).  An  attempt  having  moreover 
been  made  to  make  the  cessio  compulsory  on  the 
debtor,  the  135th  Novel  forbade  this. 

Debtors  were  under  the  Christian  emperors 
admitted  to  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  churches 
and  their  precincts,  Jews  only  excepted,  who  pre- 
tended a wish  to  become  converted  in  order  to 
frustrate  their  creditors,  and  who  were  not  to 
be  admitted  until  they  had  paid  all  their  debts 
(Code,  bk.  i.  t.  xii.  f.  1 ff.),  although  the  public 
imposts  might  be  levied  within  the  churches 
themselves,  and  if  the  collectors  were  subjected 
to  violence  or  seditious  opposition,  the  defensores 
and  oeconomi  of  the  Church  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  fiscal  dues  not  collected  (Novel  17, 
c.  7) ; but  otherwise  it  was  expressly  enacted  by 
a constitution  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  a.d.  466  (bk. 
i.  t.  xii.  1.  6),  that  the  bishops  and  oeconomi 
were  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
persons  claiming  sanctuary. 

We  may  moreover  observe  in  the  60th  Novel  a 
law  forbidding  creditors  to  torment  their  dying 
debtors  or  their  families,  place  their  seals  upon 
the  property,  of  interfere  with  the  funeral,  under 
severe  penalties  (c.  i.);  and  in  the  115th  another 
which  forbade  the  pressing  by  creditors  of  the 
heirs,  parents,  children,  wives,  husbands,  agnates, 
cognates,  connexions  or  sureties  of  a deceased 
debtor  within  nine  days  of  his  death,  the  delay 
not  to  be  reckoned  as  time  running  for  prescrip- 
tion nor  otherwise  to  prejudice  the  creditor 
(c.  v.).  The  134th  Novel  forbids  a custom  which 
it  speaks  of  as  prevalent  in  various  places,  that 
of  detaining  a debtor’s  children  as  pledges,  or  as 
slaves  or  servants  for  hire,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  the  debt,  damages  to  an  equal  amount, 
and  corporal  punishment  (c.  vii.).  As  to  debts 
due  to  bankers,  see  the  136th  Novel , and  7th 
Edict  of  Justinian. 

Under  the  Ostrogothic  rule  in  Italy,  the 
Edict  of  Theodoric  required  debtors  condemned 
by  judicial  sentence  to  pay  within  two  months, 
under  pain  of  the  sale  of  their  pledges  (c.  124). 
Where,  however,  a creditor  seized  the  goods  of 
one  who  was  not  under  obligation  to  him,  he  was 
to  pay  fourfold  the  value,  if  sied  within  the 
year,  otherwise  simply  to  restore  the  amount 
seized;  and  so  of  the  fruits  of  land  (c.  131). 
Under  the  Lombard  law,  on  the  contrary,  by 
practice  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  debtor  the 
way  of  pledge  seems  to  reappear,  although  the 
liability  is  confined  to  himself  and  his  gaphans , 
or  nearest  future  heir  (Laws  of  Eotharis , c.  149 
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A.D.  638  or  643).  Little,  however,  is  found 
generally  in  the  barbaric  Codes  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Church  occasion- 
ally interfering  either  by  spiritual  penalties,  or 
conversely  by  kindly  assistance  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, where  the  municipal  law  failed  to  take 
effect  for  their  relief.  A signal  instance  of  ec- 
clesiastical assistance  to  a debtor  is  that  which 
‘orms  the  subject  of  Augustine’s  215th  or  268th 
letter,  addressed  to  his  congregation,  to  which  he 
appealed  to  repay  Macedonius,  who  had  suffered 
by  his  kindness  to  one  Fascius,  a debtor  who  had 
taken  sanctuary. 

An  Irish  Synod  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury (450  or  456)  enacted  the  excommunication 
of  fraudulent  debtors,  as  if  they  were  heathens, 
till  they  paid  their  debts  (c.  20).  In  the  collec- 
tion of  Irish  canons,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  there  is  a whole  book 
(xxxii.)  “ of  debts  and  pledges,  and  usury,”  and 
another  (xxxiii.)  “ of  sureties  and  rates.”  There 
is  however  no  reason  for  supposing  that  enact- 
ments like  this  ever  took  effect  beyond  the  limits 
of  Ireland. 

From  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  (a.d. 
590-603)  we  obtain  some  glimpses  of  the  con- 
dition of  debtors  at  the  heart  of  Christendom, 
towards  the  end  of  tjie  6th  and  beginning  of  the 
7th  century,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Church 
towards  them.  #Two  of  his  letters  (. Epistt . ii.  56 
and  iii.  43)  are  occupied  with  the  case  of  a Syrian 
named  Cosmas,  a poor  debtor,  whose  sons,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  were  detained  by  his  creditors 
as  pledges  for  his  debts,  and  whom  he  was  anx- 
ious to  benefit. 

Several  other  instances  to  the  same  effect  occur 
in  the  same  collection.  A letter  ( Epist . v.  35) 
to  Secundinus,  bishop  of  Taormina,  is  written  in 
favour  of  one  Sincerus,  whose  wife  was  pressed 
to  pay  the  debts  of  her  late  father.  See  also 
Epist.  vii.  pt.  2,  37  and  60.  Compare  Sanc- 
tuary ; Usury.  [J.  M.  L.] 

DECALVATIO.  [Corporal  Punishments, 
p.  472.] 

DECANATUS  = 1.  the  office  of  dean ; 2.  the 
district  of  a rural  dean  ; 3.  sometimes  a farm  or 
monastic  grange,  in  late  charters.  [A.  W.  II.] 

DECANIA,  the  district  under  a Decanus 
[p.  539],  temp.  Car.  Calvi.  The  word  was  used 
in  later  times  also  for  a monastic  farm  or  grange 
(Du  Cange).  [A.  W.  H.] 

DECANICIUM  ( AeKavliaov ).  The  PAS- 

TORAL Staff  borne  before  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople on  solemn  occasions : delivered  to 
him  in  the  first  instance  by  the  emperor  (Suicer’s 
Thesaurus,  s.v.).  Pancirolus  however  ( T ,esaurus 
i.  85)  states  that  the  decanicium  (or  dicanitium) 
was  a silver  mace.  [C.] 

DECANICUM,  Decania,  or  Decanica  (Ae- 
Kavtuov),  an  ecclesiastical  prison,  career  canoni- 
calis  or  demerito  urn  dumus,  a place  of  confine- 
ment in  which  criminous  clerks  were  incarcerated 
by  their  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors. The  word  is  derived  from  the  decani,  the 
subordinate  officials — the  paPSovxot  or  lictors 
of  the  church — who  were  the  jailers.  By  a 
false  etymology  it  is  sometimes  written  SiuaviKov. 
Another  form,  Skxkovikov,  also  found,  may  be 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  sacristy  and  other 
annexed  ecclesiastical  buildings  sometimes  served 


the  purpose  of  a prison.  Cf.  the  letter  of  Pope 
Gregory  II.,  a.d.  731-741,  to  the  Emperor  Leo 
Isaurus,  in  which,  comparing  the  mercy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  with  the  severity  of  temporal 
rulers,  he  says  that  when  one  of  the  clergy  was 
proved  to  be  worthy  of  punishment,  instead  of 
hanging  or  beheading  him,  the  bishop  hung 
round  his  neck  the  gospels  and  the  cross,  and 
imprisoned  him  in  one  of  the  treasuries  or  dia- 
conica,  or  catechumena  of  the  church  (Labbe, 
Concil.  viii.  p.  25).  The  word  decanicum  is  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  early  times:  e.g.  in 
the  petition  of  Basil  the  deacon  to  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  complaining  of  the  cruel  indignities 
he  and  his  friends  had  been  subjected  to  at  the 
hands  of  Nestorius  ( Acta  Concil.  Ephes.  pars  i. 
c.  30,  §3  et  passim;  Labbe,  Concil.  iii.  425-431). 
“ They  had  been  stripped  and  beaten,  and  Jed 
off  half-naked  to  the  decanicum , where  they  were 
detained  without  food,  and  again  beaten  by  the 
decani .” 

The  Decanica  are  named  among  the  buildings 
of  which  heretics  were  to  be  deprived,  in  a 
decree  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  ( Justin . Cod. 
lib.  i.  tit.  v.  c.  3);  and  in  the  Novells  of  Justi- 
nian (lxxix.  c.  3,  p.  211)  we  find  a decree  ad- 
dressed to  Mennas,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
ordering  that  officers  venturing  to  execute  a 
sentence  of  secular  courts  on  clerics  should  be 
imprisoned  in  the  so-called  decanica  (uaOeipyt- 
adwaav  tv  ro'is  Ka\ovptvois  Sfuaviuois).  [E.  V.] 

DECANUS  (in  an  ecclesiastical  sense)  .= 

I.  A member  of  a guild,  whose  occupation  was 
that  of  interring  the  dead  [Copiatae]  : reckoned 
among  clerici  by  St.  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  the  Cod. 
Theodos.,  &c. ; called  also  kotticlt^s  (Epiphanius), 

fossarius  (Pseudo-Jerom.,  De  VII.  Ord.  Eccl.), 
lecticarius  (Justinian,  Novel,  xliii.  Praef.),  col- 
legiatus  (in  the  laws  of  Honorius,  &c.,  Justinian, 
Theodosius  the  Great),  decanus  (same  laws  ; and 
Collect.  Constit.  Eccl.  in  Biblioth.  Jur.  Canon. 
p.  1243).  The  office  was  apparently  instituted 
by  Constantine  at  Constantinople,  where  it  num- 
bered in  his  time  1100  members,  but  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  950 ; but  then  again 
increased  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  who  also 
endowed  it  (Justinian,  Noeel.  xliii.  lix. ; Cod.  lib. 
iv.  De  Sacrosanct.  Eccl.').  From  thence  it  spread 
to  “ other  populous  churches.”  The  poor  were  to 
be  buried  by  its  members  gratuitously,  at  least 
where  it  was  endowed  (id.  Novel,  lix.).  The 
StKavol  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom  (Horn. 
xiii.)  were  a different,  and  a civil,  body  of 
officials,  attached  to  the  emperor’s  palace. 
(Bingham,  Du  Cange,  Meursius,  Suicer.) 

II.  A presbyter  appointed  to  preside  as  the 
bishop’s  deputy  over  a division  of  his  diocese  : 
called  at  first  archipresbyter  (Thomassin,  I.  iii.  66, 
§ 14 ; Dansey,  p.  i.  § 2),  with  the  epithet  of  vica- 
nus  (Cone.  Turon.  II.  c.  19,  a.d.  567  ; Bruns’s 
Canones,  ii.  229),  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
urban  archipresbyter  or  protopope,  and  succeed- 
ing under  that  name  to  some  of  the  functions  of 
the  older  chorepiscopus  : originally  in  the  Church 
of  France  : — first  called  Decanus , and  his  district 
Decania , — (setting  aside  a canon,  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  the  Council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506,  but 
really  of  the  date  of  Charles  the  Great,  acc.  to 
Dansey,  and  two  questionable  canons  respectively 
of  Cone.  Tolet.  V.  a.d.  636,  and  VII.  a.d.  646) — • 
later  than  about  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great 
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(see  Capit.  Car.  Cahi,  tit.  v.  § 3 ; Cone.  TgIos. 
a.d.  843,  c.  3 ; Hincmar,  Opp.  i.  738,  c.  A.D.  878)  ; 
called  also  decanus  ruralis  (e.g.  in  Cone.  Trever. 
a.d.  948,  c.  3),  magister  (by  Hincmar,  v.  Cone. 
I* Gallic . III.  623),  decanus  episcopi  (when  intro- 
duced into  England,  a step  perhaps  facilitated  by 
the  existence  of  the  civil  division  into  tithings, 
about  a.d.  1052,  in  Legg.  Edw.  Confess,  xxxi., 
and  see  Du  Cange,  and  Carpentier’s  Supplem.  to 
Du  Cange),  decanus  Christianorum  (in  a charter 
of  A.D.  1092,  ap.  Du  Cange),  and  commonly  after- 
wards decanus  Christianitatis,  probably  as  having 
to  do  with  courts  Christian,  i.e.  with  the  bishop’s 
courts.  The  developed  functions  of  the  office 
belong  to  a period  later  than  that  to  which  the 
present  work  relates.  In  Ireland,  the  peculiar 
institution  of  the  court  became  mixed  up  with 
that  of  plebanus,  or  rural  dean.  Beyond  the 
British  isles  and  France,  the  office  does  not  seem  to 
have  existed.  (Dansey,  Horae  Decanicae  Rurales, 
2nd  edit.  1844;  Du  Cange ; Spelman.) 

III.  The  chief  officer  of  a cathedral,  decanus  eccle- 
siae  cathedralis,  as  distinguished  from  the  decanus 
urbanus  and  ruralis , or  city  and  country  archpres- 
bvters,  after  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  had  be- 
come a separate  and  corporate  body  [Canonici]. 
The  office  so  entitled  dates  in  its  full  development 
only  from  the  10th  or  11th  centuries,  Normandy 
and  Norman  England  being  the  countries  where 
it  first  occurs,  Rouen  having  a dean  in  the  10th 
century,  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  A.D.  1086, 
being  the  first  English  dean.  But  as  a cathedral 
officer,  the  decanus  dates  from  the  8th  century, 
when  he  is  found,  after  the  monastic  pattern, 
as  subordinate  to  the  praepositus  or  provost,  who 
was  the  bishop’s  vicegerent  as  head  of  the  chapter. 
The  arrangement  still  survives,  after  a fashion, 
in  the  relative  positions  of  the  provost  or  head, 
and  of  the  dean,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges. 
The  Council  of  Mayence,  A.D.  813,  substituted 
deans  for  provosts.  And  that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
A.D.  817,  subordinated  the  provost  to  the  dean. 
A series  of  provosts,  afterwards  mostly  con- 
verted into  deans — at  Canterbury  until  the  time 
of  Lanfranc,  at  Worcester  A.D.  872-972,  at  Ely 
a.d.  878,  at  Lichfield  A.D.  818-822,  at  Wells 
before  a.d.  1088,  at  Beverley  a.d.  1070,  at  se- 
veral foreign  cathedrals,  and  in  some  English  col- 
legiate churches — is  given  by  Walcot  ( Cathedralia , 
p.  38).  The  change  probably  arose  from  the 
abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  provosts  of  the 
spiritual  and  internal  direction  of  the  chapter, 
through  their  attention  to  its  temporal  and  ex- 
ternal concerns.  The  functions  of  the  dean  are 
laid  down,  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  A.D.  1212, 
as  sanctioned  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  (Wilk. 
Cone.  I.  535,  536),  and  for  that  of  Lichfield 
a.d.  1194,  by  Bishop  Nonant  (ib.  497),  and  for 
that  of  Sarum,  as  adopted  by  Glasgow  (ib.  741). 
But  the  office,  in  this  full  sense  of  the  title, 
belongs  to  a period  long  subsequent  to  the  date 
,of  Charles  the  Great. 

IV.  Deans  of  Peculiars,  and  other  special  appli- 
cations of  the  title  of  dean,  belong  also  to  a like 
later  period.  As  does  likewise  the  deanery  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  attached  to  the  bishopric 
of  London.  (Thomassin ; Du  Cange  ; Walcot’s 
Archaeology  and  Cathedralia.')  [A.  W.  H.] 

V.  Decanus  Monasticus. — Among  monks  the 
office  seems  to  have  existed  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 
at  least  in  a rudimentary  form,  from  almost 
the  very  commencement  of  coenobitism ; in 


subordination  to  the  ‘ pater,’  ‘ abbas,’  ‘ hegu- 
menos  ’ or  ‘ archimandrita  ’ (Bingh.  ib.).  The 
‘ decanus  ’ was  deputed  by  him  to  superintend 
the  younger  brethren,  drilling  them  in  self- 
denial  and  encouraging  them  to  confess  to  him 
even  their  secret  thoughts  (Cassian,  Instit.  v. 
8,  9),  Especially  he  was  to  watch  over  the 
novices  just  emerging,  their  first  year  of  pro- 
bation being  past,  from  the  ‘ xenodochium  ’ or 
strangers’  room  (ib.  7),  setting  them  an  example 
of  obedience  by  himself  obeying  the  ‘ praepositus  ’ 
even  in  things  impossible  (ib.  10).  Augustine 
speaks  of  the  ‘ decanus  ’ as  having  charge  over 
ten  monks  (De  Mor.  Eccl.  31);  Jerome,  over 
nine  ; (Ep.  22  ad  Eustoch.).  The  ‘ decanus  ’ was 
to  provide  for  the  temporal  necessities  of  his 
monks,  for  instance,  by  sending  out  to  them  the 
linen  under-garments  ; (cf.  Cass.  Instit.  iv.  10)  to 
watch  by  night  over  their  cells  ; to  lead  them 
to  and  from  refection ; to  assign  to  each  the 
allotted  task  ; and,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to 
hand  over  the  work  done  to  the  ‘ oeconomus  ’ or 
steward,  who  was  to  make  a monthly  report  of 
it  to  the  abbat  (Jerome,  ib.  cf.  Bingh.  u.s.). 

The  great  monastic  legislator  of  M.  Casino 
adopted  cordially  this  important  feature  in  coe- 
nobitism, prescribing  more  precisely  the  duties 
of  the  * decanus,’  and  placing  him  next  in  rank 
to  the  ‘prior’  or  ‘praepositus.’  Indeed,  Benedict 
preferred  deans  to  priors  as  less  Tikely  to  collide 
with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  abbat  (Reg. 
c.  65 ; cf.  Cone.  Mogunt.  I.  816, 11).  All  monas- 
teries, except  the  .very  smallest,  for  the  words 
‘ major  congregatio  ’ are  taken  to  mean  any  number 
over  twenty  (Mart,  in  Reg.  S.  Bened.  17),  were 
to  have  deans,  one  for  ten  brethren.  He  was  to 
have  charge  of  his  ‘ decania  ’ in  all  things,  with 
this  proviso,  “ according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
abbat”  (Reg.  21).  He  was  to  be  appointed  not 
by  seniority,  ‘ per  ordinem,’  but  by  merit,  at  the 
choice  of  the  abbat,  or,  according  to  some  com- 
mentators, of  the  abbat  and  seniors  (ib.).  He 
was  to  hold  office  for  an  undefined  period,  one 
year  or  more  (Mart,  in  Reg.  31-2),  in  fact, 
“ quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit,”.but  after  three  ad- 
monitions was  to  be  deprived  (Reg.  21).  He  was 
to  guard  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  monks 
under  his  care,  especially  the  dormitory  (Reg.  22  ; 
cf  Reg.  Magist.  11);  and  to  hear  their  confessions 
(Reg.  46). 

In  subsequent  adaptations  of  the  Benedictine 
Rule  the  office  of  Dean  is  defined  still  more  pre- 
cisely. By  the  rule  entitled  ‘ Magistri,’  his 
badge  of  office  was  to  be  a wand  ‘ virga,’  or 
rather  a crook,  symbolic  of  pastoral  duties  (Reg. 
Mag.  11,  cf.  Menard,  in  Cone.  Reg.  28,  2).  The 
same  rule  orders  two  deans  for  each  decade  of 
monks,  to  relieve  one  another,  so  that  one  or  the 
other  may  be  always  with  them  (ib.).  They  were 
to  preside  at  table  in  the  refectory  (ib.).  By 
the  rule  of  Fructuosus,  the  dean  is  to  keep  watch 
over  the  younger  monks,  even  in  minute  points  of 
deportment,  to  receive  their  most  secret  confes- 
sions, and  to  delate  impenitent  offenders  to  the 
abbat  or  prior  (R  g.  Fruct.  12).  By  the  council 
of  Aachen,  in  817,  the  eldest  in  rank  of  the 
deans  is  to  superintend  the  other  deans  (Cone. 
Aquisgr.  55). 

According  to  Menard  (in  Reg.  S.  Bened.  21), 
the  practice  of  the  Reformed  Benedictines  as  to 
the  office  of  dean  has  varied  considerably.  With 
the  Cistercians  it  has  been  unknown  (ib.).  With 
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the  monks  of  Clugni,  the  deans  administered  the 
temporalities  of  the  monastery,  being  the  ‘ vil- 
larum  provisores  ’ or  ‘ suffraganei  Prioris  ’ (*6. 
cf.  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  s.v.).  With  the  monks 
of  M.  Casino,  the  dean  at  one  time  ranked  next 
to  the  abbat  (cf.  Alteser.  Ascetic,  ii.  9) ; but  after- 
wards, the  original  institution  of  deans  was 
revived  (Menard,  «&.).  In  some  monasteries, 
according  to  Du  Cange  ( Glossar . s.v.),  there  was 
a ‘ foris  decanus  ’ to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  monastery,  outside  its  walls ; in  some  a ‘ de- 
canus operis  ’ or  ‘ operariorum  ’ over  the  work- 
people ; in  some,  the  tenants  under  the  monastery, 

* villici  ’ or  ‘ coloni  ’ were  called  ‘ decani/  Hence 
the  ‘ decania  * or  ‘ decanatus  ’ came  to  mean 
sometimes  a grange  belonging  to  a monastery 
(i'6.).  In  nunneries  there  were  officials,  ‘decanae,’ 
corresponding  to  the  1 decani  ’ in  the  older  sense 
of  the  word,  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 

o n 

See,  also,  Haefteni  Disquisitxones  Monasticae 
III.  tract  vi.  disquis.  4,  Antverpiae,  1644.  Dic- 
tionnaire  du  Droit  Canonique , par  Durand  de 
Maillane,  Lyon,  1776,  1786. 

For  the  growth  and  development  of  the  office 
of  ‘ decanus  ’ in  cathedral-monasteries  see  under 
Canonici.  [I.  G.  S.] 

DEC1MAE.  [Tithes.] 

DECREE.  [Decretum.] 

DECRETAL.  As  has  been  observed  in  a 
previous  article  [Canon  Law],  a decretal  in  its 
strict  canonical  sense  is  an  authoritative  rescript 
of  a pope,  in  reply  to  some  question  propounded 
to  him,  just  as  a decree  is  an  ordinance  enacted 
by  him,  with  the  advice  of  his  cardinals,  but  not 
drawn  from  him  by  previous  inquiry.®  The 
very  word  therefore  implies  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion. Hence,  though  from  the  4th  century 
downwards  epistles  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  are 
extant, b the  earlier  specimens  do  not  come  up  to 
the  full  canonical  idea  of  decretals,  inasmuch  as 
they  possessed,  when  issued,  a moral  weight 
rather  than  a legislative  force.  They  ai’e  thus 
spoken  of  by  Gieseler : — “ Another  source  of  in- 
fluence to  the  Roman  bishops  was  the  custom  of 
referring  to  them  particularly,  as  the  head  of  the 
only  apostolic  Church  of  the  West,  all  questions 
concerning  the  apostolic  customs  and  doctrines, 
which  in  the  East  were  addressed  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  bishops  of  any  church  founded  by 
an  apostle.  This  gave  them  occasion  to  issue  a 
vast  number  of  didactic  letters  (epistolae  decre- 
tales),  which  soon  assumed  a tone  of  apostolic 
authority,  and  were  held  in  high  estimation  in 
the  West,  as  flowing  from  apostolic  tradition.” 
(Gieseler,  C/i.  Hist.,  Second  Period,  chap,  iii.) 

As  the  papal  power  became  firmly  established, 
such  epistles  acquired  more  and  more  force,  until 
at  length  they  occupied  the  position  tersely  ex- 
pressed by  the  canonist  Lancellottus  in  later 


a Decretalis  epistola  est,  quando  Papa  ad  consul  ta- 
tionem  alicujus  respondet : sive  solus,  sive  de  consilio 
fratrum. . . . Decretum  est,  quod  Papade  consilio  fratrum, 
nulla  consultatione  facts,  super  aliqua  re  siatuit,  et  in  re- 
eci  iptis  redegit. . . Constitutio  est  qu<  d Papa  prop'  io  motu 
stilt ui’,  et  in  rescriptis  redegit,  sine  consilio  fratrum  et 
nulla  consultatione  fa.ta.— Hostien&is,  Aurea  summa, 
Piotem.  14. 

b As  regards  the  3rd  century,  see  Phillips,  p.  6,  and 
Bickell,  i.  35,  note.  Cornel. us  is  the  only  Pope  of  whom 
any  lett  rs  of  th.<t  date  remain. 
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days — “ Decreta  Pontificum  Romt.norum  canoni- 
bus  conciliorum  pari  potestate  exaequantur  ” 
(lib.  i.  tit.  3).  Conversely,  also,  the  papal  power 
itself  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  development 
to  the  canonical  doctrine  of  decretals.  For  it 
was  the  collection  of  forged  decretals  put  forth 
by  the  Pseudo-Isidore  which  chiefly  persuaded 
the  world  that  the  popes  had  from  the  most 
primitive  times  been  in  the  habit  of  issuing 
authoritative  rescripts  ; and  this  being  once  ad- 
mitted, it  followed  that  they  must  still  have 
power  to  act  in  a like  manner.0  Moreover,  the 
pretended  decretals  were  so  full  of  assertions  of 
the  papal  prerogatives,  that  when  they  were 
once  accepted  as  genuine  and  valid,  they  were  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  issue  of  any  sub- 
sequent document  of  the  same  sort,  however  ex- 
travagant. As  the  collection  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore  did  not  appear  until  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century,  it  lies  beyond  the  period  to  which 
the  present  work  is  confined.  But  solne  notice 
of  it  is  required  on  many  grounds.  It  contains 
numerous  alleged  decretals  of  very  early  popes, 
the  spuriousness  of  which  must  be  pointed  out. 
It  gave  the  chief  support  to  the  canonical  idea 
of  a “ Decretal,”  and  therefore  enables  us  to 
show  that  that  idea  i,n  its  full  development  is 
probably  later  than.  800  a.d.  It  contains  several 
decretals  taken  from  the  older  collections  of  Dio- 
nysius and  of  the  Spanish  Church,  and  therefore 
gives  us  occasion  to  notice  that  the  idea  in 
question,  though  riot  fully  matured,  was  not  un- 
known at  an  earlier  period.  It  may  be  con- 
venient therefore  briefly  to  indicate  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  work. 

It  commences  with  nearly  sixty  letters  of 
various  Bishops  of  Rome,  from  Clement  to  Mel- 
chiades.  These  are  all  fictitious,  and  are  all 
(according  to  Heinschius,  cxxxi.),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  letters  of  Clement  (which  are  in 
whole  or  in  part  more  ancient  forgeries),  the 
work  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore. 

Then  follow  various  conciliar  decrees,  with 
which  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  many  of 
which  are  unauthentic.  In  a third  part  we  have 
again  decretals  of  popes  down  to  Gregory  II.  In 
this  series  the  first  that  is  genuine  is  that  of 
Siricius  to  Himerius  or  Eumerius,  Bishop  of  Tar- 
ragona.*1 Among  those  that  follow,  some  are  to 
a certain  extent  genuine,  or,  at  all  events,  have 
been  taken,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  from 
existing  records.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
either  the  invention  of  the  compiler,  or  have 
been  compounded  by  him  out  of  some  existing 
materials,  or,  lastly,  were  forgeries  found  ready 
to  his  hand.*5  Everywhere,  however,  unwar- 
ranted alterations  and  additions  are  to  be  found, 


c The  work  is  considered  by  Heinschius  to  have  appeared 
between  847  and  853,  a.d.  It  has  been  usual  to  trace  its 
origin  to  the  province  of  Mayence,  but  Heinschius  attri- 
butes it  to  that  of  Rheims.  The  author  is  not  certainly 
known  (see  Heinschius,  ccviii.  and  ccxxix.  et  seq.~).  By 
some  he  has  been  identified  with  Benedictus  Levita ; but, 
according  to  Heinschius,  he  only  availed  himself  ol  mate- 
rials found  in  the  collection  of  Benedictus.  (Heins,  cxliii.) 
d With  this  the  original  collection  of  Dionysius  began, 
e Milman  makes  39,  Phillips  35,  false  decrees  in  this 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  hard  to  say  with  precision  how 
many  of  the  forgeries  were  previously  in  existence.  On 
this  point  th'j  carefui  analysis  in  the  preface  ot  Heinschius 
should  be  lonsulted.  S e also  Phillips,  p.  63,  Bickell,  i. 
35,  note.  It  is  impossible  to  condense  the  results. 
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wholly  spurious  letters  being  apparently  mixed 
with  those  that  have  some  title  to  be  deemed 
authentic.f  It  thus  appears  that  the  work  is  not 
a pure,  unmixed  forgery.  It  rests  in  part  on 
older  collections.  These  are  the  Hispana  col- 
iectio,  the  so-called  Hadriano-Dionysian  collection 
(or  Codex  Hadrianus),  and  some  other  works  of 
less  importance.  Of  these  some  account  has  been 
already  given  under  a previous  head  [Canon 
Law],  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat 
it  here.  As  there  mentioned,  the  work  of  Dio- 
nysius (subsequently  sanctioned  by  Pope  Hadrian) 
was  the  first  which  placed  the  papal  epistles  side 
by  side  with  the  decrees  of  Councils.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  important  step.  From  this  time 
an  opening  was  given  to  contend  that  they  were 
on  a par,  and  the  wide  circulation  which  the  work 
obtained  very  materially  assisted  the  pretensions 
founded  on  it.  Then  came  the  Spanish  collec- 
tion, which  yet  further  contributed  to  invest  the 
papal  epistles  with  a legislative,  as  distinguished 
from  a moral,  authority  in  the  Church.  It  car- 
ried on  the  series  further  than  Dionysius  had 
done; if  and  at  length,  in  the  9th  century,  the 
appearance  of  the  work  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  (so 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Isidore  to 
whom  the  Spanish  collection  is  attributed),  with 
its  crowd  of  fictitious  epistles  which  an  uncritical 
age  received  in  implicit  faith,  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  popes  the  greatest  weapon  which  they 
have  ever  wielded.  The  result  therefore  is  that 
previously  to  the  year  800  a.d.  the  foundations 
were  really  laid  for  the  superstructure  aftex*- 
wai*ds  i-aised  ; but  it  was  chiefly  due  to  the  sub- 
sequent work  that  that  superstructure  attained 
its  vast  pi-oportions  and  peculiar  character.  For 
the  forgeries  invented  by,  or  enshrined  in,  that 
work,  not  only  vastly  increased  the  number  of 
papal  epistles,  and  carried  them  back  to  pri- 
mitive times,  but  were  directly  framed  with  a 
view  of  supporting  the  highest  claims  of  the 
Roman  see.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
genuine  epistles  which  could  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  many  of  the  later  papal  claims,  whereas 
the  fictitious  decretals  furnish  a basis  for  the 
lai’gest  pretensions.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 

f As  an  indication  that  the  learned  of  all  communions 
are  substantially  agreed  at  tbe  present  day  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work  as  a whole,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  cite  the  following  summary  of  the  work  from  the  Bene- 
dictine notes  to  the  Bibliotheca  Cavonica  of  Ferraris,  edit. 
1845 : (stated  to  be  published  Superiorum  permissu  et 
privilegio.")  Under  the  title  “ Canones  ” the  collection 
of  Pseudo-Isidore  is  thus  spoken  of : — “Continet  collectio 
praeter  quinquaginta  Canones  Apostolorum  ex  Hadrian^ 
collectione,  epistolas  Romanorum  Pontificum  a Clemente 
usque  ad  Silvestrum,  quarum  omnium  ipse  Isidorus  auctor 
fuit,  exceptis  duabus  dementis  ad  Jacobum  literis ; turn 
canones  plurium  conciliorum,  in  quibus  falsa  habetur  Con- 
stitutio  Constantini  ad  Silvestrum;  postremo  Pontificum 
literas  ab  ipso  Siivestro  ad  Gregonum  M.  aliis  cum  epi- 
stolis  ac  monumentis,  quorum  pars  ex  aliis  collectionibus 
sump: a vera  est  atque  germana,  praeter  epistolas  omnes 
Pontificum  Siricio  antiquiorum  ab  Isidoro  confictas,  ex- 
ceptis S.  Damasi  ad  Paulinum  literis,  pars  altera  cum 
actis  concilii  Romani  sub  Julio  et  Concilii  i.  V.  et  VI.  sub 
Symmacho,  excogitata  et  inventa  est.”  See  another  ac- 
count, also  from  a Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  in 
Phillips’  Du  Droit  Ecctesiastique,  chap.  i.  Q 8. 

g Phillips  (p.  29)  seems  to  think  that  some  decretals 
purporting  to  proceed  from  the  earliest  popes  bad  been 
added  to  the  collection  of  Dionysius  at  the  end  of  the  7 th 
century,  thus  carrying  the  series  backward  also,  and 
paving  the  way  for  Pseudo-Isidore. 


they  were  brought  at  once  into  pi-ominence,  and 
that  from  the  time  of  their  appearance  decretals, 
as  distinguished  from  other  sources  of  ecclesi- 
astical law,  play  so  large  a part  in  the  works  of 
the  canonists. 

“ The  false  decretals,”  says  Milman  (Lot. 
Christ,  book  v.  chap.  4),  do  not  mei*ely  assei’t 
the  supremacy  of  the  popes — the  dignity  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Bishop  of  Rome — they  compi’ehend 
the  whole  dogmatic  system  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  the  whole  hierarchy  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  degree,  their  sanctity  and  immunities, 
their  persecutions,  their  disputes,  their  right  of 
appeal  to  Rome.11  They  are  full  and  minute  on 
church  property ; on  its  usurpation  and  spolia- 
tion ; on  oi-dinations ; on  the  sacraments,  on  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  maiTiage,  the  Eucharist ; on 
fasts  and  festivals ; the  discovery  of  the  cross, 
the  discovery  of  the  reliques  of  the  apostles ; on 
the  chrism,  holy  watei’,  consecration  of  churches, 
blessing  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  ; on  the  sacred 
vessels  and  habiliments.  Personal  incidents  are 
not  wanting  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  fic- 
tion. The  whole  is  composed  with  an  air  of 
piety  and  reverence : a specious  purity,  and  oc- 
casionally beauty,  in  the  moral  and  religious 
tone.  There  ai'e  many  axioms  of  seemingly  sin- 
cere and  vital  religion.  But  for  the  too  manifold 
design,  the  aggi*andisement  of  the  see  of  Rome 
and  the  aggTandisement  of  the  whole  clergy  in 
subordination  to  the  see  of  Rome  ; but  for  the 
monstrous  ignorance  of  histoi*y,  which  betrays 
itself  in  glaring  anachronisms,  and  in  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  order  of  events  and  in  the  lives 
of  distinguished  men  — the  former  awakening 
keen  and  jealous  suspicion,  the  latter  making 
the  detection  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  whole 
easy,  clear,  irrefragable  — the  False  Decretals 
might  still  have  maintained  their  place  in  eccle- 
siastical history.' 

Authorities. — Gieseler,  Text  Book  of  E coles. 
History ; Heinschius,  Decretales  Pseudo-Isido- 
rianae  et  Capitu'a  Angilrami , Lipsiae,  1863, 
which  is  now  probably  the  standard  work:  on  the 
subject;  Bickell,  Geschichte  des  Kirchenrechts , 
Giessen,  1843  ; Milman,  Latin  Christianity  ; 
Phillips,  Du  Droit  eccle'siastique  dans  ses  Sources  ; 
Walther,  Kirchenrecht.  [B.  S.] 

DECRETUM,  DECRETALE.  The  letter 
of  the  clergy  and  people  of  a city,  sent  to  the 
metropolitan  and  the  compi-ovincial  bishops, 
signifying  the  election  of  a bishop  of  their  city 
[Bishop,  p.  220],  whom  they  require  to  be  con- 
secrated ; equivalent  to  T7)s  xeiPOTOt/Las  T ^ 
^i)(pi(Ty.a  (Palladius,  Vita  Chrysos.  p.  39).  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  ( Vita  Maurit.  c.  13,  in  Du- 
cange)  says  that  in  the  choice  of  Mauritius  the 
electoi*s  could  not  “ in  unum  venire  decreium.” 
A form  for  such  a letter  is  given  in  the  Ordo 
Romanus  Vulg.,  under  the  title,  “Decretum  quod 
clerus  et  populus  fii'mare  debet  de  electo  epi- 
scopo.”  The  proper  form  of  one  addressed  to  the 
pope  himself  is  given  in  the  Liber  Diurnus  Ron- 

h It  has  been  thought  by  Gfrorer  that  one  motive  of  the 
fraud  was  to  beat  down  the  power  of  the  metropolitans 
over  the  bishops,  by  making  that  of  the  pope  greater  and 
more  immediate  in  its  nature  over  all  the  clergy.  See 
Milman’s  note,  ibidem,. 

i It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  in  this  article  the 
strict  canonical  sense  of  “ Decretal  ” has  been  taken.  The 
word,  like  other  ecclesiastical  terms,  is  sometimes  used  in 
a looser  and  more  general  sense. 
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tiff.  R»mm.  c.  3,  p.  54.  In  the  same  place  there 
follows  (p.  56)  a “ Decretale,  quod  legit  diaconus 
dcsignato  episcopo.”  The  difference  between  this 
and  the  foregoing  Decretam  appears  to  be,  that 
the  one  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  some  official  of 
the  vacant  see  immediately  on  the  election  of  the 
bishop;  if  thereupon  the  pope  gave  his  assent, 
the  bishop  became  technically  designate , and  a 
deacon  of  his  church  read  the  Decretale  or  peti- 
tion for  consecration  (Gamier,  in  loco).  Several 
forms  of  Decreta  on  the  election  of  bishops  may 
be  found  in  Sirmond’s  Concil.  Gall.  ii.  647  11. 
and  in  Ussher’s  Vet.  Epist.  Hibern.,  Epp.  25,  33, 
40.  [C.] 

DEDICATION.  [Consecration  of 
Churches:  Patron  Saint.] 

DEDICATION,  FESTIVAL  OF  CEyxal- 
via).  The  observance  of  the  anniversary  of 
dedication  arose  contemporaneously  with  the 
custom  of  the  solemn  dedication  of  churches. 
It  was  natural  that  an  epoch  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  religious  life  of  the  congrega- 
tion should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  into  oblivion. 
By  a very  intelligible  metaphor  the  day  of  con- 
secration was  considered  the  birthday  of  the 
church,  or  congregation  meeting  for  worship 
within  its  walls.  St.  Leo  (Sermo  lxxxii.  in 
Natal.  Machab.)  calls  it  the  “ dies  natalis  ” of  the 
church.  By  another  metaphor  it  was  regarded 
as  the  day  of  the  church’s  espousals  to  her 
heavenly  Bridegroom.  Most  naturally  therefore 
these  anniversaries  were  celebrated  with  the 
same  joyous  feelings  and  outward  festivities  as 
birthdays  and  wedding-days.  These  celebrations 
having  their  first  origin  in  the  time  when  the 
Christians  were  a poor  and  barely  tolerated  sect, 
exposed  continually  to  persecution,  and  when 
any  outward  pomp  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
heathen  population  around  would  be  fraught 
with  peril,  assumed  a character  of  magnificence 
in  their  period  of  security  and  opulence.  The 
earliest  instance  on  record  of  the  observance  of 
such  anniversaries  is  in  the  case  of  the  church  of 
“ the  Great  Martyry  ” erected  by  Constantine  on 
Calvary,  apd  consecrated  a.d.  335.  In  memory 
of  this  solemn  dedication,  the  most  magnificent 
the  Christian  world  had  yet  witnessed,  a yearly 
festival  was  held  for  eight  days  at  Jerusalem, 
attended  by  immense  crowds  not  of  the  citizens 
only  but  of  strangers  from  all  parts  (Soz.  H.  E. 
lib.  ii.  c.  26).  But  the  custom  was  certainly 
anterior  to  this,  for  not  many  years  later,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  obser- 
vance of  these  anniversaries  is  spoken  of  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  as  “ an  ancient  usage,”  iyxai- 
via  Tipaadai  iraKaibs  v6p.os  Kai  xaAws  xal 

tovto  ou%  a7ru|  aAA a xa)  noWatas,  exacTT/js  rov 
iviavTov  TrepiTpoirrjs  r rjv  aoTTjv  7]p.ipav  iiray- 
ovtrrjs  (Greg.  Naz.  In  Novam  Dominicam.  Orat. 
xliii.).  Two  centuries  later  it  was  laid  down  by 
Felix  IV.  c.  A.D.  530,  as  a law. of  the  Church  that 
such  anniversaries  should  be  solemnly  kept  for 
eight  days,  “ solemnitates  vero  dedicationum 
ecclesiarum  per  singulos  annos  sunt  celebrandae  ” 
{E pistol  a ad  Episcopos , Labbe,  Concil.  iv.  1655). 
The  example  of  Christ  attending  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (John  x.  22),  and  of  Solomon  feasting 
the  people  for  eight  days  at  the  Dedication  of 
the  Temple,  1 Kin.  viii.  65,  66,  were  adduced  as 
authorities  for  this  observance.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  century  we  find  the  first 
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indication  of  the  revelry  with  which  these  festi- 
vals were  subsequently  disgraced,  and  which 
made  them  a by-word  for  scandalous  licence. 
Gregory  the  Great  writing  to  Mellitus  when  pro- 
ceeding to  join  Augustine  in  England,  a.d.  601, 
after  retracting  the  advice  previously  given  that 
the  heathen  temples  should  be  destroyed,  and  re- 
commending their  purification  and  conversion 
into  Christian  Churches,  proceeds  in  a similar 
spirit  to  advise  that  the  popular  festivals  for- 
merly held  on  these  consecrated  sites  should  not 
be  wholly  discontinued,  but  that  “as  some  so- 
lemnity must  be  conceded  as  a compensation,” 
they  should  be  transferred  to  the  anniversaries 
of  the  day  of  dedication,  or  the  nativities  of  the 
martyrs  by  whose  relics  the  churches  were 
hallowed.  On  these  days  he  recommends  that 
huts  or  arbours  should  be  erected,  about  the 
transformed  temples,  in  which  after  “ killing 
cattle  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their  eating,  they 
should  celebrate  the  solemnity  with  religious 
feasting  ” (Greg.  Mag.  Epist.  ad  Mcllitum , Had- 
dan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  iii.  p.  37  ; Bede,  lib.  i.  c. 
30).  In  other  places  Gregory  alludes  to  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  country  folk  flocked 
together  to  these  festive  celebrations,  and  the 
mixed  crowds  that  were  attracted  by  the  good 
cheer  (Greg.  Mag.  Ildmil.  in  Evang.  xiv. ; Epist. 
lib.  i.  52,  54;  Vita,  c.  37.  See  also  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  Epist.  lib.  iv.  ep.  15).  Such  gather- 
ings of  half-leavened  pagans  inevitably  assumed 
a character  of  gross  license  entirely  at  variance 
with  their  sacred  intention.  Dramatic  repre- 
sentations were  performed,  drinking  was  pro- 
longed to  intoxication,  and  singing  and  dancing 
were  continued  far  into  the  night.  In  fact  they 
were  characterized  by  all  the  revelry  and  licen- 
tiousness of  a village  fair,  which  in  so  many 
cases  is  the  lineal  successor  of  the  dedication 
festival,  changed  only  in  its  externals.  These 
gross  scandals  were  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
reproved. The  serious  attention  of  bishops  and 
councils  was  directed  to  them,  and  earnest 
attempts  were  made  for  their  suppression.  The 
19th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalons,  a.d.  650, 
is  directed  against  the  custom  (the  prohibition 
indicates  the  practice)  of  bands  of  women  sing- 
ing foul  and  obscene  songs,  “turpia  et  obscoena 
cantilena,”  at  the  porches  or  churchyard  walls 
on  the  dedication  festivals  (Labbe,  Concil.  yi. 
391  [compare  Dancing]).  But  so  thoroughly 
had  these  licentious  festivals  established  them- 
selves, that  their  authoritative  condemnation 
proved  idle,  and  they  lived  on  in  defiance  of  pre- 
lates and  councils. 

Gavanti  lays  down  ( Thes . Sacr.  Bit.  § 8,  c.  5) 
that  the  Feast  of  Dedication  is  a festival  of  the 
first-class,  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  the 
Patron  Saint  or  the  Titulary  of  the  Church. 
The  reason  for  this  superiority  is  assigned  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  {led.  5 in  Joann,  c.  x.)  because 
the  dedication  festival  is  a commemoration  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  the  whole  church,  which 
exceed  those  given  to  any  individual  saint.  The 
Feast  of  Dedication  is  a “ duplex  majus  ” and 
has  an  octave.  If  it  happens  to  coincide  with 
any  greater  festival  the  consecrator,  or  after- 
wards the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  may  transfer 
the  anniversary  to  some  Sunday,  or  any  other 
day  convenient  for  the  large  attendance  of  the 
country  people  (Gavanti  u.  s. ; Bellarmin.  de  cidtu 
sanctorum , lib.  iii.  c.  5,  de  dedicatione  et  consecra - 
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tione  ecclesiarum  ; Ducange  sub  voc.  ; Bingham, 
Orig.  bk.  viii.  c.  ix.  § 14  ; Isid.  Hispal.  De  Eccl. 
Off.  lib.  i.  c.  36  ; Gratian  Decret.  De  Consecr. 
Dist.  i.  c.  17  ; Ivo  Carnot.  Decret.  pars  iii.  c.  24). 

After  the  establishment  of  Christianity  newly 
founded  cities  were  solemnly  dedicated  to  Christ 
and  the  Saints,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation was  celebrated.  This  was  notably  the 
case  with  Constantinople,  the  anniversary  called 
yevzO\ ios  rrjs  tt6\€us  Tgxepa  [p.  448]  being  kept 
on  the  11th  of  May  (Ducange,  Constantinop. 
Christiana , lib.  i.  c.  3).  [E.  V.] 

DEDUCTORITJM.  A name  sometimes  given 
to  the  pipe  or  channel  by  which  the  baptismal 
water  escaped  from  the  font  (Paschasius,  Epist. 
ad  Leonem  Papam).  [Font.]  [C.] 

DEER.  [Stag.] 

DEFENSOR  ECCLESIAE.  [See  Advo- 
CATUS  Ecclesiae.]  The  Division  into  Defensores 
Ecclesiae,  Pauperum,  Matrimonii , &c.,  is  one  of 
duties,  not  of  persons.  In  addition  to  their  proper 
work,  already  described  under  Advocatus,  a law 
of  Justinian  (Novell,  lxxiv.  4)  imposed  upon  them 
also  in  certain  cases  the  incidental  duty  of  wit- 
nessing and  registering  espousals.  Setting  aside 
on  the  one  hand  the  case  of  senators  and  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  were  bound  to  have  a 
regular  settlement  of  dowry  and  antenuptial 
gift,  &c.,  &c.,  and  on  the  other  that  of  persons 
of  the  lowest  rank,  who  needed  no  written  docu- 
ment at  all,  Justinian  ordained  that  officers, 
merchants,  professional  men,  and  the  like,  if 
they  desired  their  marriage  to  be  lawful,  must 
present  themselves  in  church  in  the  presence  of 
the  Defensor  Ecclesiae  [Contract  of  Mar- 
riage, p.  488] ; and  that  officer,  with  three  or 
four  of  the  superior  clergy  of  the  church,  is  to 
draw  up  and  sign,  with  at  least  three  of  the  said 
clergy,  a dated  and  formal  attestation  of  the 
marriage  contract,  one  copy  to  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  church,  others  to  be  given  if 
required  to  the  parties  themselves  ( Bingh . XXII. 
iii.  10).  [A.  W.  H.] 

DEGRADATION.  DEPOSITION,  DE- 
ORDINATION, DEPRIVATION,  were  terms 
at  first  used  indiscriminately  to  signify  the  total 
and  absolute  withdrawal  from  a clergyman,  by 
ecclesiastical  sentence,  of  his  clerical  office,  and 
the  reducing  of  him  to  simple  lay  communion  : 
degradare , ah  officio  removere , deordinare , ah  or- 
dine  cleri  amoveri , KaOaipetcrdai,  air'  oiueiov  (3aO- 
uov  airoiriiTTeiu , ireiravaQai  tov  K\i}pov,  being 
all  used  of  the  same  thing ; which  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  “ deponi  ab  officio  communione  con- 
cessa.”  As  a punishment  of  clergymen,  it  stood 
midway  between  a temporary  withdrawal  of  the 
clerical  office,  viz.  suspension,  and  an  exclusion 
from  the  Church  altogether  by  excommunication. 
There  were  also  various  degrees  of  degradation 
itself : as  e.  g.  the  degradation  simply  from  a 
higher  order  to  a lower;  or  again,  degradation 
from  the  office,  but  with  permission  to  retain  its 
title  and  dignity  : for  which,  and  for  some  minor 
variations,  see  Bingham,  XVII.  iv. 

1.  The  proper  judge  to  inflict  such  a sentence, 
in  the  case  of  an  inferior  clerk,  was  the  Bishop 
[p.  228],  acting  with  his  presbyters  and  with  his 
church  in  the  earliest  times,  but  from  the  4th 
century  the  bishop  practicalLy  was  the  judge.  An 
appeal,  however,  was  allowed  from  the  beginning 
to  the  provincial  synod ; see  e.  g.,  Cone.  JS'icaen. 


and  Cone.  Bardic.,  and  also  under  Appeal.  And 
the  provincial  Council  of  Seville  ( Hispal . II.  a.d. 
619,  c.  6)  endeavoured  to  restore  the  older  prac- 
tice also,  and  insist  on  the  bishop  acting  ab  initio 
with  his  council — “ Solus  honorem  dare  potest, 
auferre  solus  non  potest.”  The  rule  however 
gradually  came  to  be,  that  three  bishops  were 
required  to  degrade  or  try  a deacon,  six  in  the 
case  of  a priest,  and  twelve  in  that  of  a bishop. 
[See  Appeal.]  The  synod  of  the  province  indeed 
was  alone  the  tribunal  which  could  depose  a 
bishop,  and  subsequently  a priest  also. 

2.  As  to  the  crimes  for  which  clergy  were  to 
be  degraded,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
they  were  liable  to  the  penalty  for  all  such  im- 
moral acts  as  would  involve  excommunication  in 
the  case  of  a layman.  But  in  addition  to  these, 
there  are  special  offences  against  clerical  disci- 
pline to  which  various  canons  attached  the  like 
penalty,  such  as  digamy,  usury,  having  recourse 
to  a secular  tribunal,  keeping  hawks  or  hounds, 
meddling  with  secular  business,  frequenting  ta- 
verns needlessly ; besides  such  matters  as  more 
immediately  related  to  their  duties,  as,  e.  g.  alter- 
ing the  form  of  baptism,  despising  fasts  and  festi- 
vals, not  rightly  keeping  Easter,  &c.  The  58th 
Apostolic  Canon  ( al . 57)  deposes  for  negligence 
in  pastoral  care,  paOv/xia.  See  Bishop,  Priest, 
Deacon. 

3.  There  must  always  have  been  some  cere- 
monial in  the  infliction  of  such  a sentence, 
although  the  elaborate  details  of  later  customs 
are  not  traceable  in  early  times,  and  date  in' 
their  formal  fulness  from  the  Roman  Pontifical 
and  from  a Bull  of  Boniface  VIII.  Martene 
( De  Pit.  Ant.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  2)  has  collected 
what  can  be  gathered  of  earlier  practice.  Libe- 
ratus'  Breviarium  supplies  his  earliest  instance. 
The  principle  on  which  the  later  practice  was 
formed  was  so  natural  in  itself,  that  something 
of  the  kind  no,  doul(t  was  the  rule  from  the  first. 
Since  the  clerical  office  was  conferred  with  the 
accompaniment  of  delivering  to  each  order  cer- 
tain appropriate  instruments,  and  with  the 
adoption  also  of  certain  vestments,  there  could 
be  no  more  effectual  or  natural  symbol  of  the 
taking  away  of  its  office  than  the  taking  away 
of  these  appropriate  instruments  and  vestments. 
In  the  case  mentioned  by  Liberatus,  accordingly", 
an  archbishop  is  deprived  by  taking  away  his  pall. 
The  more  elaborate  and  later  ceremonial  in  the 
Pontifical  and  in  Boniface’s  bull  gives  each 
separate  article  and  then  solemnly  takes  it  away, 
with  a form  of  words  for  each,  and  this  either 
privately,  “ before  the  secular  judge,”  or  on  some 
public  and  elevated  stage  ; ending  by  scraping  the 
thumb  and  hand  of  the  degraded  clerk,  to  signify 
the  removal  from  him  of  unction  and  blessing. 
The  Donatists  it  appears  proceeded  tc  shave  his 
head  bald  also.  That  some  words  as  well  as  acts 
were  used  from  the  beginning  may  likewise  be 
taken  for  granted  (See  e.  g.  Socrates,  H.  E.  i.  24, 
speaking  of  the  deposition  of  Eustathius).  Regular 
and  minute  ritual  forms  are  of  a late  date.  They 
may  be  found  in  Martene  and  in  Bohmer,  as 
quoted  below. 

4.  After  degradation,  there  still  followed  in 
stricter  times,  and  for  bad  cases,  confinement  to 
a monastery  and  penance,  as  may  be  seen  in  e.g. 
Gregory  the  Great’s  letters  ; the  clerk  being  still 
quasi  subject  to  ecclesiastical  law,  although  now 
a layman  only. 


DEICOLAE 


DEMONIACS 


(Bingham,  xvii. ; Martene,  De  Ant.  Hit.  Eccl. 
lib.  iii.  c.  2;  Bohroer,  Jus  Ecclcs.  Protest,  lib.  v. 
tit.  xxxvii.  § 974,  tom.  v.  pp.  715-766.) 

* [A.  W.  H.] 

DEICOLAE  (compare  Colidei).  A name 
sometimes  applied  to  monks,  as  in  the  Epistle 
of  Martin  of  Braga  to  King  Miro,  in  D’Achery’s 
Spicilegium , iii.  312  (Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C.] 


DEI  GRATIA.  The  bishops  of  the  Church, 
regarding  themselves  as  called  to  their  office  by 
the  will  of  God,  have  from  ancient  times  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  formulae  implying  a divine 
call.  Thus  Pope  Felix  II.  (a.d.  356)  calls  him- 
self “per  gratiam  Dei  episcopus  ” (Hardouin, 
Concilia , i.  757).  Aurelius  says  that  he  holds 
his  office  “ dignatione  Dei”  (C.  Carth.  ii*.  c.  45; 
A.d.  397).  Other  bishops  used  equivalent  ex- 
pressions, as  “Dei”  or  “ Christi  nomine,  mise- 
ratione,  misericordia.”  The  German  bishops 
have  used,  from  the  7th  century  onward,  the 
form  “ Dei  gratia,”  to  which  in  later  times  some 
such  phrase  as  “ apostolicae  sedis  gratia  ” or 
“ provideutia  ” was  added.  Zallwein  ( Pri'ncipia 
Juris.  Eccl.  iv.  278)  believes  this  addition  not 
to  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  Thomassin  ( Vetus  et  Nova  Eccl. 
Discip.  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  c.  60,  § 10),  will  not  allow 
that  it  was  used  in  Germany  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  ; but  the  germ  of  it  is 
certainly  found  in  the  writings  of  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Germany,  who  styled  himself 
“ servus  apostolicae  sedis  ” (Hartzheim,  Concilia 
Germaniae,  i.  43). 

A similar  style  was  adopted  by  secular  per- 
sons of  exalted  rank  ; thus  Agilulf  on  his  crown 
[Crown,  p.  508]  is  described  as  “ Gratia  Domini 
. . . Rex  totius  Italiae  ” (a.d.  591);  and  Rothar 
(A.D.  643),  in  his  Edict  for  the  Lombards  (Walter, 
Corpus  Juris  Germanici , i.  683),  speaks  of  him- 
self as  “in  Dei  nomine  rex,  anno,  Deo  propi- 
tiante,  regni  mei  octavo.”  In  England,  Ethelbert 
of  Kent,  in  a charter  of  the  year  605,  styles 
himself,  “ Aethilbertus  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglorum” 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  55),  Ethelbald  (a.d.  716) 
styles  himself  “ divina  dispensatione  rex  Meroi- 
orum  ” ( Codex  Dipl.).  From  the  days  of  Pepin 
the  form  “ Dei  gratia  ” seems  commonly  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Frankish  kings.  Charles 
the  Great  (a.d.  769)  adopted  the  following  style 
and  title : “ Carolus  gratia  Dei  rex  regnique 
Francorum  rector  et  devotus  sanctae  ecclesiae 
defensor  atque  adjutor  in  omnibus  apostolicae 
sedis  ” (Pertz,  Monum.  Germaniae , iii.  33).  Sel- 
den,  Titles  of  Honour,  in  Works,  iii.  214;  Allen, 
Royal  Prerogative,  p.  22,  ed.  1849 ; Herzog, 
Real- Encyc lopa  lie,  iii.  312.  [C.] 

DEITIES,  PAGAN.  [Paganism  in  Art.] 
DELATORES.  [Informers.] 
DELEGATED  JURISDICTION.  [Juris- 
diction.] 


DELEGATUS.  [Legate.] 

DELPHINI.  [Corona  Lucis,  p.  46L] 
DEMERITORUM  DOMUS.  [Decania.] 
DEMETRIA,  daughter  of  Faustus,  martyr 
at  Rome  under  Julian  ; commemorated  June  21 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 


DEMETRIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica, 
A.D.  296  ; commemorated  Oct.  8 (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; Oct.  26  (Cal.  Byzant.). 
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(2)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Antioch  with  Ani- 
anus,  Eustosius,  and  twenty  others ; commemo- 
rated Nov.  10  (Mart.  Hicron .,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Saint;  commemorated  Dec.  22,  with  IIo- 
noratus  and  Florus  (Mart.  Usuardi,  Adonis  in 
Appendice). 

(4)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.  >.  231 ; com- 
memorated Magabit  12  = March  8 and  Tekemt 
12=  Oct.  9 (Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(5)  “ Demetrius  et  Basilius,”  commemorated 

Nov.  12  (Cal.  Armen.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DEMOCRITUS,  Saint,  at  Sinnada  in  Africa; 
commemorated  July  31,  with  Secundus  and 
Dionisius  (Mart.  Jlieron.,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DEMON  (in  Art).  The  evil  spirit  is  al- 
ways represented  in  early  Christian  art  as  the 
enemy  and  tempter  of  mankind  under  the 
form  of  the  serpent,  excepting  in  the  Laurentian 
MS.  [Demoniac]  and  in  the  singular  diptych 
(in  Gori,  Thesaurus,  t.  iii.  tab.  viii.)  which  re- 
presents the  cure  of  a demoniac.  As  Martigny 
observes,  these  cases  are  in  all  respects  excep- 
tional ; but  they  are  probably  the  earliest 
works  of  art  in  which  the  devil  or  any  inferior 
evil  spirit  is  represented  in  the  human  form. 
[But  see  Devil.]  It  might  be  expected  that 
as  the  form  of  Job  occurs  frequently  in  early 
carvings  and  paintings  (Bottari,  taw.  xv.  cv. ; 
Perret,  i.  xxv.  &c.)  some  representation  of  the  evil 
one  as  an  agent  of  torment  might  be  found  with 
him  ; but  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case.  The  figure 
of  the  Serpent  (see  s.  v.)  accompanies  most  re- 
presentations of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Bottari  and 
elsewhere  : his  head  is  generally  turned  towards 
Eve.  The  first  known  instance  of  the  human- 
headed serpent  as  tempter  is  found  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes  (Perret,  ii.  pi.  xli.),  if  the 
painting  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  catacomb. 
This  point  involves  great  difficulties,  which  time 
and  inquiry  seem  rather  likely  to  aggravate  than 
to  diminish.  For  the  Serpent  threatening  the 
Doves  see  Dragon  ; and  Gori,  Thesaurus  Dipty  h. 
iii.  p.  160.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DEMONIACS.  The  Church  inherited  from 
both  Jews  and  heathens  the  belief  that  demons, 
i.e.  “unclean”  or  “evil”  spirits,  could  take 
possession  of  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men, 
women,  children,  and  subject  them  to  a cruel 
bondage.  The  history  of  our  Lord’s  miracles 
naturally  tended  to  confirm  and  deepen  the  be- 
lief. Abnormal  physical  oi  mental  states,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  explained,  were  referred 
to  demoniacal  possession  as  a sufficient  cause. 
From  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  was  held  as  a 
dogma  that  every  child  born  into  the  world  was 
thus  under  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit,  of  the 
chief  of  evil  spirits,  and  from  an  early  period  a 
formula  of  exorcism  was  employed  as  a preli- 
minary rite  to  baptism,  and  the  work  of  cate- 
chist and  exorcist  was  thus  brought  into  close 
connection  [Baptism  ; Exorcism].  In  the  pre- 
sent article,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  deal  only 
with  those  in  whom  the  condition  was  more  or 
less  chronic,  and  who  were  brought  therefore 
under  a continuous  course  of  treatment. 

It  is  clear  from  the  narratives  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  from  the  records  of  the  Church, 
that  the  class  consisted  chiefly  though  not  ex- 
clusively of  those  who  in  our  own  time  would  be 
classified  as  insane.  They  were  known  as  the 
haip.oviQ6p.evoi,  the  N.  T.  name  more  freauently 
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as  th.3  iuepyovjj.evoi  (energumeni),  men  operated  ! 
on,  exercised  by,  unclean  spirits,  less  frequently 
as  ^eipa^opLcvoi  ( hyemantes )a  or  k\v8wi'l£</>/j.€voi, 
those  who  are  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  storms 
and  billows  of  uncontrollable  impulse.  The 
boundary-line  between  mental  and  moral  dis- 
order is  at  all  times  difficult  to  trace,  and  the 
name  is  at  times  extended,  as  by  the  Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius (de  Eccles.  Hierarch,  iv.  3),  to  those  who 
were  the  slaves  of  lust  or  other  master-passions, 
probably  to  those  in  whom  the  moral  evil  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a possession,  overpower- 
ing the  ordinary  restraints  of  prudence  and  self- 
control.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  ener- 
gurneni,  as  demoniacs,  may  be  identified  with 
those  who  suffered  from  some  form  of  insanity. 
The  symptoms  described  by  Cyprian,  sleepless 
nights,  panic  fears,  restless  agitation  (c/e  Idol. 
Vanit.  p.  239) ; the  outward  appearance  of  the 
denioniacs  as  pourtrayed  by  Chrysostom  (Horn. 
IV.  De  incomprehens..  Not.  Dei),  squalid,  foul, 
with  hair  dishevelled,  and  in  rags,  all  point  to 
the  same  conclusion.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  discuss  the  theory  which  referred 
all  these  phenomena  to  an  actual  possession 
of  the  human  nature  by  a malignant  spiritual 
power.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  postu- 
lated in  the  whole  treatment  of  such  cases  by 
the  Church.  The  suggestion  of  a more  scientific 
view  that  the  symptoms  originated  in  excess  of 
bile,  or  the  inflammation  of  a tissue,  or  other 
physical  cause,  was  rejected  as  the  whisper  of 
unbelief,  itself  the  suggestion  of  the  demons, 
who  wished  thus  to  deprive  men  of  the  prayers 
and  incantations  which  were  the  only  effectual 
weapons  against  them  (Horn.  Clem.  ix.  12).  Men 
dwelt  with  exultation  on  the  power  which  their 
prayers,  and  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  Name, 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  had  to  drive  the 
demon  howling  and  blaspheming  from  his  usurped 
abode  (Cyprian,  de  Idol.  Vanit.  1.  c. ; ad  Demet-r. 
c.  15). . It  might  have  seemed,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  the  modern,  scientific  stand-point, 
as  if  the  Christian  Church  had  itself  got  into 
a hopelessly  wrong  groove,  from  which  no  good 
results  were  to  be  expected,  which  tended  to 
stereotype  the  delusions  that  fed  the  madness, 
and  were  utterly  at  variance  with  any  rational 
treatment.  It  will  be  found,  however,  it  is 
believed,  that  partly  in  spite  of  the  theory,  partly 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  assumed  before 
long  a true  therapeutic  character,  and  brought 
them  under  influences  which  tended,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  to  bring  them  to  a 
sound  mind.  Cases  of  instantaneous  expulsion 
of  the  demon,  like  those  described  by  Cyprian, 
became  less  frequent ; and,  where  the  mastery 
of  a strong  will  had  for  a time  calmed  a paroxysm 
of  frenzy,  were  followed  by  a relapse.  Putting 
aside  the  case  of  the  symbolic  or  hypothetical 
exorcism  which  preceded  baptism,  we  have  to 
think  of  the  energumeni  as  brought,  by  virtue 
of  the  theory,  within  the  range  of  sympathy  and 
care.  Instead  of  being  left,  as  in  most  eastern 
countries,  to  go  wild,  like  the  Gadarene  and 

a The  word  xeifJLa&fJLev01  an<l  its  Latin  equivalent  are 
sometimes  explained  as  pointing  to  the  position  which  the 
demoniacs  occupied  in  the  outer  porch  of  the  church, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  cold  or  rain.  The  meaning 
given  in  the  text  rests,  however,  on  better  authority. 
Comp.  Suicer,  s.  v. 
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other  demoniacs  of  the  N.  T.,  when  the  insanity 
was  not  dangerous,  or  to  be  brutally  chained  and 
fettered  if  it  was,  they  were  marked  out  as  ob- 
jects of  pity  and  of  special  prayer  (Constt. 
Apost.  viii.  7).  They  occupied  a fixed  place  in 
the  porch  of  the  church,  and  so  were  brought 
within  the  soothing  influence  of  psalms  and 
hymns  and  words  of  comfort  (Dionys.  dj  Eccles. 
Hierarch,  iv.  3).  With  them,  as  fellow-sufferers, 
might  sometimes  be  found  the  lepers  of  the 
neighbourhood;  sometimes  also  those  whose  loath- 
some depravity  had  made  them  defiled  like  the 
leper,  and  incapable  of  human  society  like  the 
demoniacs  (C.  Ancyr.  c.  17).  When  the  prayer 
was  over  they  were  brought  to  receive  the  bene- 
diction of  the  bishop  (Constt.  Apost.  viii.  7). 
The  church  itself  became  a kind  of  home  for 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  been  homeless. 
Thex-e  the  exorcists  paid  them  a daily  visit,  and 
gave  them  food,  and  laid  their  hands  upon  them 
(4  C.  Carth.  c.  90,  92).  There,  if  the  nature 
of  the  case  inquired  it,  they  were  brought  under 
a discipline  of  abstinence  that  might  subdue  the 
impulses  of  passion  (Horn.  Clement,  ix.  10).  -Thei-e 
they  wei*e  employed  in  industrial  tasks  that  were 
suited  to  their  condition,  such  as  sweeping  the 
pavement  of  the  chui’ch  (4  C.  Carth.  c.  91)  or 
lighting  its  lamps  (C.  Elib.  c.  37).b  If  they 
were  in  the  status  of  catechumens  they  might 
be  admitted  to  baptism  at  the  hour  of  death, 
even  though  there  had  been  no  complete  cure 
(Constt.  Apost.  viii.  32;  Cyprian,  Epist.  76;  1 
C.  Arausic.  c.  15  ; C.  Elib.  c.  37).  If  they  were 
ali’eady  among  the  faithful  they  might  even,  if 
the  insanity  did  not  take  a violent  foi-m,  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion  (Cassian,  Collatt.  vii.  30 ; 
Timoth.  Alex.  Eespons.  c.  3),  and  that  daily.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  they  wei*e  excluded, 
even  after  recovery,  from  oi’dination.  The  ex- 
orcists were  instructed  to  repeat  their  prayei’S 
and  other  forms  of  .adjui’ation  memoriter  (Isidoi\ 
Hispal.  Epist.  ad  Landefred.).  They  were  often 
identical  with  the  catechists,  and  wei’e  therefoi'e 
more  or  less  experienced  in  the  work  of  teaching 
(Balsamon  on  C.  Laod.  t.  26).  The  influences 
thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  real  or  supposed 
demoniacs  wei’e,  it  is  submitted,  calculated  to 
soothe  and  encourage,  to  bring  them  under  the 
influence  of  sympathy.  Even  the  ceremonial 
imposition  of  hands,  over  and  above  the  saci-a- 
mental  associations  connected  with  it,  and  their 
power  to  soothe  the  paroxysms  of  suicidal  i*e- 
morse,  may  have  had  what  we  have  learnt  to  call 
a mesmeric  effect,  calming  the  over-excited  brain, 
through  the  tones  of  pity,  into  something  like 
ti’anquillity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for 
the  Christian  Church,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  its  theoi-y  of  madness,  the  credit  of  having 
taken  some  practical  steps,  and  those  steps  the 
fh’st,  towai’ds  a rational  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. Hei*e,  also,  as  in  the  institution  of  hos- 
pitals, love  and  pity  were  not  without  other 
fruits  than  those  they  sought  foi*,  and  minis- 
tei-ed  to  the  attainment  of  a truth  at  which  they 
did  not  aim.  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEMONIAC,  HEALING  OF  (in  Art). 
One  instance  only  is  known  to  Father  Martigny 

b The  canons  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  cited  in  the  text 
forbid  the  practice,  probably  cn  account  of  some  incon- 
venient results;  but  the  prohibition  shows  that  it  was 
I common. 
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DENIS,  COUNCIL  OF  ST. 

of  a representation  of  this  miracle ; it  is  one  of 
the  instances  of  single  sufferers,  perhaps  that  of 
the  youth  after  the  Transfiguration.  The  evil 
spirit  issues  in  human  form  from  the  head  ot 
the  possessed  (Gori,  TUes.  Diptych.  t.  iii.  tab.  viii.). 


Our  Lord  holds  a cross  on  His  shoulders  and 
His  hand  is  extended  using  the  Greek  benedic- 
tion. Another  example  is  in  the  Laurentian 
MS.  ; see  woodcut.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DENTS,  COUNCIL  OF  ST.  (ad  S.  Diony- 
sium , near  Paris),  a.d.  768,  was  rather  a national 
council  of  bishops  and  nobles,  at  which  Pipin 
shortly  before  his  death  divided  his  kingdom 
between  his  sons  Carl  and  Carloman  (Labb.  vi. 
1720,  1721.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

DENARIUS.  [Peter’s  Pence.] 

DENUNTIATIO  MATRIMONII.  [Mar- 
riage.] 

DEO  DICATUS.  One  of  the  terms  by 
which  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  religion 
were  designated.  Thus  Hatto  or  Ahito,  bishop 
of  Basle  ( Capitulare , c.  16)  forbade  even  Deo 
dicatae  to  meddle  with  the  service  of  the  altar 
[compare  Devota  Femina]  ; and  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari,  describing  the  conduct  of  his  enemies, 
says  (in  the  tract  Moriendum  esse , etc.)  that  they 
tortured  and  slew  even  dedicated  persons  (Deo 
dicatos).  [C.] 

DEO  GRATIAS.  Tip  “Thanks 

be  to  God ! ” A response  of  the  people,  fre- 
quently occurring  in  divine  service  from  very 
ancient  times,  derived  no  doubt  from  the  apos- 
tolic use  of  the  phrase  (1  Cor.  xv.  57 ; 2 Cor.  ii. 
14).  The  best-known  instance  of  its  use  is  pro- 
bably that  in  which  it  forms  the  response  of  the 
people  to  the  Ite , missa  est  of  the  priest  at  the 
end  of  the  liturgy. 

According  to  the  Mozarabic  rite  the  people 
said  Deo  g>  alias , “ Thanks  be  to  God,”  at  the 
naming  of  the  passage  to  be  read  as  the  “ Pro- 
phecy ” in  the  Liturgy.  Bona  mentions  this 
phrase  as  being  also  occasionally  used  instead 
of  Amen , or  Laus  tibi  Christe  when  the  Gospel 
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was  ended  (De  Deb.  Liturg.  n.  vii.  4).  St.  Au- 
gustine notices  it  as  a common  mode  of  greeting 
among  the  monks  in  his  time,  for  which  they 
were  ridiculed  aud  insulted  by  the  Agonistici, 
as  they  called  themselves,  among  the  Donatists 
(Aug.  in  Psa'm.  cxxxii.  p.  630).  The  expres- 
sion appears  to  have  been  frequently  used  on 
other  occasions  by  way  of  acclamation.  When 
Evodius  was  nominated  as  Augustine’s  successor 
the  people  called  out  for  a long  time — “ Deo 
gratias,  Christo  laudes  ” (Aug.  Dp.  110,  de  Actis 
Evodii).  [C.] 

DEPORTATIO.  One  of  the  usages  of  the 
Gallican  Church  was  that  a bishop  on  his  way 
to  be  enthroned  was  borne  in  a chair  by  the 
hands  of  his  fellow-bishops.  Thus  Wilfrid  of 
York,  who  was  consecrated  in  Gaul,  is  said  (Life 
by  Eddius,  c.  12)  to  have  been  borne  to  his  throne 
by  the  hands  of  the  bishops  who  were  present, 
“more  eorum,”  i.e.  after  the  Gallican  custom 
[Bishop,  p.  225].  Gregory  of  Tours  perhaps 
alludes  to  this  custom  when  he  says  (Hist.  Franc. 
iii.  2)  that  the  assembled  bishops  and  people 
placed  (locaverunt)  Quintianus  in  the  episcopal 
throne  of  Clermont.  A “ chaining  ”of  the  bishop 
on  the  shoulders  of  certain  persons  'of  rank,  the 
first  time  he  entered  his  cathedral,  was  customary 
in  several  of  the  French  churches  in  the  middle 
ages  (Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Ritilus , I.  viii.  10, 

§ 19)-  [C.] 

DEPOSITION.  [Degradation.] 

DEPOSITION,  in  Hagiology  (Depositio'). 
The  word  depositio  is  explained  in  the  sermon 
of  Maximus,  De  Depositione  S.  Eusebii  (in  the 
Works  of  Ambrose,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  469)  to  mean, 
not  the  day  of  burial,  but  that  on  which  the 
soul  lays  down  the  burden  of  the  flesh  ; and  it 
is  probably  with  this  idea  that  it  is  used  in 
calendars  and  martyrologies.  For  instance,  in 
the  Mart.  Hieron.  we  have  on  March  21  “ De- 
positio Benedicti  Abbatis;”  in  the  Mart.  Bedae 
on  the  same  day,  “ Natale  Benedicti  Abbatis,” 
as  if  Depositio  were  exactly  synonymous  with 
Natale , which  confessedly  means  the  death-day 
of  a saint. 

Yet  on  July  11,  the  day  on  which  the  Trans- 
lation of  St.  Benedict  is  placed  by  Bede  and  Ado, 
the  Mart.  Hieron.  has  again  Depositio.  We  may 
infer  that  the  word  was  at  least  occasionally 
used  to  designate  the  day  on  which  the  relics 
were  entombed. 

Papebroch,  in  his  Conatus  Chronologico-Histor. 
ad  Catal.  Pontiff.  Roman.  (Acta  Sanctorum,  May, 
vol.  iv.),  contends  strongly  that  Depositio  is  used 
for  the  day  of  death ; Elevatio , Cultus,  or  Trans- 
late for  that  of  burial. 

In  early  calendars  the  word  Depos’tio  is  said 
to  be  confined  to  bishops  [Calendar,  p.  258]. 
(Binterim’s  Denkwiirdigkeiten , vi.  pt.  3,  p. 
370  ff.).  [C.] 

DEPRECATORIAE.  In  an  ancient  codex 
quoted  by  Ducange  (s.  v.),  literae  deprecatoriae 
are  explained  to  be  simple  “ letters  of  request  ” 
given  by  presbyters,  who  were  unable  to  grant 
the  formal  “ dimissory  letters  ” (formatae)  of 
bishops.  [Commendatory  Letters  : Dimissory 
Letters.]  [C.] 

DEPRIVATION.  [Degradation.] 

DEPUTATUS  (AeirovTaros).  The  Greek 
Church  distinguishes  between  persons  properly 
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in  orders , set  apart  for  a certain  work  by  the 
imposition  of  the  bishop’s  hands,  and  those 
merely  nominated  to  certain  offices  without  im- 
position of  hands.  Deacons,  subdeacons,  and 
readers  belong  to  the  former  class ; to  the  latter, 
those  who  discharge  purely  subordinate  offices 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy;  as  the  Theori , 
who  have  the  charge  of  the  sacred  vessels  and 
vestments  ; the  Camisati  [Camisia],  who  attend 
to  the  thuribles  and  water-vessels  in  the  service 
of  the  altar ; and  the  Deputati.  The  office  of  the 
latter  is,  in  processions  to  precede  the  deacon 
who  bears  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  or  the  obla- 
tions, carrying  lighted  tapers  and,  also,  if  neces- 
sary, to  clear  the  way  for  the  bishop  through  the 
crowded  church.  (Permaneder  in  Wetzer  and 
Welte’s  Kirchenlexicon,  iii.  107,.  who  quotes 
Morinus,  Be  S.  Eccl.  Ordinationibus,  pt.  ii.  p. 
66,  ed.  Antwerp,  1695). 

These  Deputati  thus  corresponded'  with  the 
Ceroferarii  or  Cereostatarii  of  the  Latin  Church  ; 
and  in  the  form  of  their  appointment  (Goar’s 
Euchologion , p.  237)  their  office  is  said  to  be  that 
of  bearing  the  lights  in  the  holy  mysteries.  See 
Acolyte.  [C.]  . 

DESCENSUS.  A word  sometimes  used  to 
signify  the  vault  [Confessio]  beneath  the  altar 
containing  relics  of  saints.  Anastasius,  for  in- 
stance (Hist.  Eccl.,  an.  5 Leonis  Isctur.),  uses  it 
as  equivalent  to  the  KardPacns  of  Theophanes, 
from  whom  he  is  compiling.  [C.] 

DESECRATION  of  Churches  and  Altars 
( [Exsecratio ).  ’ So  indelible  a character  of  holi- 
ness was  thought  to  be  stamped  upon  a church 
or  an  altar  by  the  act  of  consecration,  that 
nothing  short  of  destruction,  or  such  dilapida- 
tion as  to  render  them  unfit  to  serve  their 
proper  ends,  could  nullify  it  (Barbosa,  De  Off. 
et  Potest.  Episcop.  pt.  ii.).  A church  might, 
however,  be  so  polluted  as  to  need  Recon- 
ciliation (q.v.)  by  the  perpetration  in  it  of 
homicide  or  other  revolting  crime  ; and  if  the 
relics  which  had  been  deposited  at  consecration 
were  removed,  the  church  and  altar  lost  this 
sacred  character  until  these  were  restored ; with 
the  relics  and  the  renewal  of  masses,  the  whole 
effect  of  consecration  returned  (Vigilius,  Pope 
538-555,  Ad  Eutherivm , Epist.  ii.  c.  4).  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  (Hist.  Franc,  ix.  6)  mentions  an 
instance  in  which  a church,  in  consequence  of  a 
homicide  having  been  perpetrated  in  it,  lost  the 
privilege  of  Divine  Service  (officium  perdidit). 
Compare  Churchyard,  Sacrilege.  (Martene, 
De  Pit.  Ant.  ii.  284 ; Thomassin,  Yet.  et  Nov. 
Eccl  Biscip.  i.  458).  [C.] 

DESERTION  OF  THE  CLERICAL 
LIFE.  Several  centuries  elapse  before  we  find 
desertion  of  the  clerical  life  recognized  as  an 
offence.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  enacts 
(e.  7)  that  those  who  have  once  been  received 
into  the  clerus  are  not  to  desert  it  for  any 
military  service  or  worldly  dignity.  The  Council 
of  Angers  in  453  declared  (c.  7)  that  clerics  who 
leaving  their  order  have  turned  away  to  secular 
warfare  and  to  a lay  life  are  not  unjustly  removed 
from  the  church  which  they  have  left.  The  1st 
Council  of  Tours,  a.d.  461,  has  an  equivalent 
provision  expressed  in  somewhat  clearer  lan- 
guage (c.  5),  specifically  enacting  excommunica- 


tion for  the  offence.  We  have  an  instance  of  the 
practice  by  a Breton  Council  of  uncertain  date 
(supposed  about  555),  recorded  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  (Hist.  Franc,  ix.  15),  in  which  a bishop, 
\yho  let  his  hair  grow  and  took  back  his  wife, 
was  excommunicated.  Under  Justinian’s  Code, 
by  a constitution  of  that  Emperor  himself’,  A j>. 
532,  renewing  and  extending  .a  previous  one  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  if  a person  deserted  the 
clerical  or  monastic  life  for  a military  one  (the 
term  militia  with  its  congeners,  did  not  at  this 
period  imply  necessarily  the  use  of  arms)  he  was 
punished  by  being  made  a curialis  of  the  city 
of  his  birth,  i.e.  charged  with  all  the  burthens 
of  the  state.  If  there  were  already  very  many 
curiales  in  the  city  he  was  to  be  placed  in  any 
neighbouring  or  remote  one,  or  even  in  any  one 
of  a different  province  which  should  happen  to 
be  in  special  want  of  these  political  beasts  of 
burthen.  If  he  hid  himself,  the  curiales  could 
at  once  enter  upon  his  property  and  detain  it  to 
answer  legal  demands  (bk.  i.  tit.  iii.  1.  53  § 1). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a clerk  or  monk  embraced 
an  ordinary  secular  life,  all  his  property  passed 
to  the  church  or  monastery  which  he  had  de- 
serted (Ibid.  1.  56,  § 2) — a provision  confirmed 
as  to  monks  by  the  5th  Novel , c.  4.  The  6th 
Novel , which  extends  the  prohibition  to  sub- 
deacons and  readers,  transfers  the  benefit  of  the 
forfeiture,  as  respects  clerics, — if  indeed  there  be 
anything  to  forfeit, — to  the  curia,  providing 
moreover  that  if  the  clerk  in  question  be  poor, 
he  shall  be  reduced  to  an  official  condition,  i.e. 
probably  to  that  of  a mere  servant  to  the  public 
offices  (c.  7);  and  this  forfeiture  to  the  curia  is 
confirmed  by  the  123rd  Novel,  c.  15.  Eut  as 
respects  monks,  the  same  Novel  (c.  42)  requires 
a monk  who  betakes  himself  to  a secular  life — 
being  first  deprived  of  any  office  or  dignity  he 
may  acquire — to  be  sent  to  a monastery,  to 
which  moreover  it  assigns  all  property  acquired 
by  him  after  his  leaving  his  former  one.  If  he 
absconds  from  this,  the  judge  of  the  province  is 
to  hold  and  admonish  him. 

In  a letter  of  Pope  Zacharias  (A.D.  741-51)  to 
king  Pepin,  the  Pope  decrees  that  those  who  have 
once  been  admitted  into  the  clergy,  or  have  de- 
sired monastic  life,  are  not  to  betake  themselves 
to  military  service,  or  to  any  Avorldly  dignity 
(Ep.  7,  c.  9),  under  pain  of  anathema  if  they  do 
not  repent  and  return  to  their  former  life — a 
provision  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the 
Councils  of  Angers  and  Tours.  In  Charlemagne’s 
Capituraries  also  is  a provision  “ that  a priest 
ought  to  continue  in  the  religious  habit  ” (Ad- 
ditio  Tertia,  c.  110).  See  also  the  31st  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794,  “that  clerics 
and  monks  should  continue  stedfast  in  their  de- 
termination.” 

Desertion  of  the  clerical  life  must  of  course 
be  distinguished  from  desertion  of  the  clerical 
functions  in  a particular  diocese  or  parish.  See, 
amongst  other  authorities,  as  to  bishops  leaving 
their  districts  (irapoiKias),  the  so-called  Aposto- 
lical Canons , c.  11  (otherwise  13  or  14),  and  the 
123rd  Novel ; and  as  to  presbyters,  deacons,  and 
other  clerics  so  acting,  Apost.  Can.  c.  12  (other- 
wise 14  or  15);  also  the  16th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea.  One  of  the  temptations  to 
the  breach  of  discipline  in  question  appears  to 
! have  been  the  serving  in  private  oratories,  as 
' to  which  see  Hovels  57,  58,  and  131.  [J.  M.  L.] 
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DESIDERATA.  A name  sometimes  used 
for  the  sacraments,  as  being  desired  of  all  Chris- 
tians. Zeno  of  Verona  (Theft.  8 ad  Fontem , 
quoted  by  Ducange)  asks  why  his  hearers  delay 
“ ad  desiderata  festinare.’*  [C.] 

DESIDERIUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Vienne,  mar- 
tyr at  Lyons;  Natale,  Feb.  11  {Mart.  Bedae, 
Adonis  in  Appendi  x , Usuardi).  According  to  Ado 
he  suffered  martyrdom  on  May  23,  and  was 
translated  Feb.  11. 

(2)  Bishop  of  Ferrara;  “ Passio  ” May  23 
{Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  The  reader,  martyr  at  Naples  under 

Diocletian,  with  Januarius  the  bishop  and  others ; 
commemorated  Sept.  19  {Mart.  Rom.  Yet .,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DESPONSATIO.  [Arrhae:  Betrothal: 
Marriage] 

DESPOTIOAE  {AeairoTiKal  iopral).  The 
greater  festivals  of  the  Church  are  so  'called  by 
the  Greeks ; they  are  generally  reckoned  to 
amount  to  twelve,  but  authorities  vary  on  this 
point.  [Festivals.]  (Daniel’s  Codex  Liturgicus , 
iv.  235.)  [C.] 

DETRACTION  is  defined  to  be  the  concealed 
and  unjust  attack  in  words  upon  the  reputation  of 
another  person.  It  differs  from  Cahimnia  in  that 
the  latter  is  a false  accusation  made  in  the  course 
of  legal  proceedings,  and  from  Contumelia  in  its 
being  concealed  from  the  person  affected. 

This  sin  has  been  condemned  both  by  fathers, 
as  by  St.  Augustine  (in  horn.  41  De  Sanctis),  St. 
Jerome  {Ep.  2,  al.  52,  ad  Nepotian.  c.  14),  and 
St.  Chrysostom  {De  Sacerd.  5,  G),  and  by  various 
canons  of  councils  (e.g.  Cone.  Carth . iv.  cc.  55-60) 
under  wider  words  which  include  other  offences 
against  the  9th  commandment  (Bingham,  C/ir. 
Ant.  6,  2,  10,  and  16,  13,  3;  Ferraris  sub  voc. ; 
Thom.  Aq.  Summa , 2.  2.  quaest.  73  ; Soto  De 
Just,  et  Jure , 5,  10).  [I.  B.] 

DEUS  IN  ADJUTORIUM.  The  canonical 
Hours,  according  to  Western  usage,  generally  be- 
gin with  the  words  of  the  70th  [69th  Vulg.]  Psalm. 

V.  Deus  in  adjutorium  meum  intende. 

R.  Domine  ad  adjuvandum  me  festina. 

Cassian  {Collatio,  x.  c.  10)  tells  us  that  this 
verse  was  frequently  used  by  monks  in  their  de- 
votions before  his  time,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  definitively  prefixed  to  each  Hour 
before  the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  who  prescribed 
that  use  in  his  Rule  (c.  9). 

The  Roman  use  at  Matins  prefixes  the  verse 
and  response, 

V.  Domine,  labia  mea  aperies. 

R.  Et  os  meum  annuntiabit  laudem  tuam, 
from  the  51st  [50th  Vulg.]  Psalm  ; in  the 
monastic  breviaries,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Domine , labia  follows  the  Deus  in  adjutorium. 

In  Compline,  Deus  in  adjutorium  is  preceded  by 

V.  Converte  nos,  Deus  salutaris  noster. 

R.  Et  averte  iram  tuam  a nobis, 
from  the  85th  [84th  Vulg.]  Psalm. 

The  verse,  “ O Lord,  open  thou  our  lips,”  &c., 
also  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  Greek  morn- 
ing office. 

(Bona,  De  Divina  Psalmodia , ch.  xvi.  4 ; 
Martene,  De  Ant.  Monach.  Rit.  pp.  5,  23  ; Wetzer 
and  Welte,  Kirchenlexicnn,  iii.  122.)  [O.] 


DE\  IL  (i^  Art).  J'he  Early  Church  seems 
to  have  contemplated  the  spiritual  enemy  of  Gou 
and  man  principally  as  to  his  functions  of  tempt- 
ation and  possession  in  tiiis 
world.  Representations  of 
him  as  the  final  accuser 
and  claimant  of  the  souls 
of  the  lost,  or  as  their  tor- 
mentor in  the  place  of  his 
own  condemnation,  belong 
to  mediaeval  rather,  than 
to  primitive  art.  The  pre- 
sent writer  is  not  aware  of 
the  existenoe  of  any  hell 
earlier  than  the  mosaics  of 
Torcello,  as  that  painted 
by  Methodius,  even  if  its 
story  be  true,  has  alto- 
gether vanished.  On ’the 
sarcophagi,  and  later  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish 
MSS.  more  particularly, 
the  tempter  is  symbolized, 
as  so  often  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, under  the  form  of 
the  Serpent  (see  s.  v.). 

One  instance  there  is,  how- 
ever, given  by  Didron  in 
the  Iconographie  du  Ser- 
pent {Ann.  ArchdologiqueSj 
v.  2)  of  a Gnostic  combi- 
nation of  human  and  serpentine  form,,  with  leo- 
nine head  and  face  (see  woodcut).  It  is  taken 
from  a bronze  in  the  Vatican  cpllection,  and  is 
derived, -he  says  with  certainty,  from  the  ancient 
Egyptian  symbol  of  a lion-headed  serpent.  But 
the  human  form  and  expression  are  so  predomi- 
nant as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  an  anticipation 
ot‘  the  personified  serpent  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
represented  in  the  Book  of  Kells  and  other 
northern  MSS.  The  Gothic  or  mediaeval  re- 
presentations seem  to  begin  in  Italy  with  the 
fiend  in  the  Chase  of  Theodoric,  which,  till 
lately  destroyed  by  gradual  and  wanton  mis- 
chief, adorned  the  front  of  St.  Zenone  in  Verona. 

In  the  Laurentian  MS.  of  Rabula  (a.d.  587) 
there  is  an  extraordinary  representation  of  the 
demoniacs  of  Gadara,  just  delivered  from  their 
tormenting  spirits,  who  are  fluttering  away  in 
the  form  of  little  black  humanities  of  mis- 
chievous expression.  [See  Demoniacs.] 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DEVOTA  FEMINA,  or  simply  DEVOTA. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  practice  of  vows 
made  to  God  is  recognized  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  throughout  the  Old  Testament  (Levit.  vii. 
16,  xxvii.  1 and  foil.,  Numb.  vi.  2 and  foil.,  xv. 
3,  8,  xxx.  2 and  foil.  &c.).  Such  vows  might  be 
of  persons  as  well  as  things,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  u singular  vow  ” mentioned  in  Lev.  xxvii., 
and  of  the  Nazarites  mentioned  in  Numb.  vi.  : 
with  which  compare  the  applications  in  the  case 
of  Jephthah,  (Judg.  xl.  30)  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.  5) 
and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  11).  Certain  checks  are 
at  the  same  time  imposed  on  the  vows  of  women, - 
which  are  required  f;o  have  at  least  thetaoit.  assent 
of  a father,  if  the  woman  be  “ in  her  father’s  house 
in  her  youth  ” (Numb.  xxx.  3-5), .or  of  a husband, 
if  she  “ had  at  all  a husband  ” {ib.  6-8,  10-15); 
“ but  every  vow  of  a widow,  and  of  her  that  is 
divorced,  wherewith  they  have  bound  their  souls, 
shall  stand  against  her-”  'V.  9). 

2 N 
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The  examples  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  23,  24),  | 
and  the  four  disciples  at  Jei-usalem  (Acts  xxi. 
23)  show  that  like  practices  were  adopted  by 
the  Apostolic  Church.  But  over  and  above 
these  temporary  vows,  it  is  clear  that  the 
class  of  church-widows  were  considered  as  per- 
sonally devoted  to  God.  Moreover,  in  his 
mode  of  speaking  of  virgins,  St.  Paul  clearly 
shews  that  he  considers  those  who  have  autho- 
rity over  them  to  have  power  to  “ keep  ” them 
for  the  Lord  (see  1 Cor.  yii.  34,  37,  38).  The 
Apostolical  Constit  ■■ turns , besides  their  abundant 
notices  of  the  church-widows,  shew  us  also 
the  rise  of  a distinct  class  of  church-virgins 
devoted  to  God  in  like  manner.  The  term  devota, 
however,  as  applied  both  to  widows  and  virgins, 
survived  both  organizations  and  spread  beyond 
them,  and  seems  to  serve  as  a transition  link  be- 
tween them  and  female  monachism.  From  the 
4th  century  downwards  there  are  many  texts 
which  can  hardly  be  applied,  at  all  events  ex- 
clusively, to  either  institute  as  such,  and  antici- 
pate any  organized  female  monachism,  but  which 
clearly  imply  a practice  of  self-consecration  to 
God  on  the  part  both  of  widows  aud  unmarried 
women,  and  which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the 
practice  of  the  Church  in  later  times  in  respect 
to  nuns. 

Thus  the  first  Council  of  Valence,  a.d.  374, 
ti eating  “of  girls  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  God,”  exacts  that  if  they  voluntarily  contract 
“ earthly  ” marriage,  they  shall  not  even  be  al- 
lowed immediate  penance,  and  shall  not  be  admit- 
ted to  communion  till  they  have  given  full 
satisfaction.  Now  it  was  only  in  the  5th  century 
that  monachism,  under  the  Basilian  rule,  penetra- 
ted into  Southern  Gaul,  so  that  the  pucllae  in 
question  cannot  have  been  nuns  properly  so  called. 
The  same  applies  to  the  canons  of  the  1st  Council 
of  Toledo,  a.d.  400,  which  enact  that  a “ devota  ” 
who  takes  a husband  is  not  to  be  admitted  to 
penance  during  his  life,  unless  she  preserves  con- 
tinence (c.  16),  or,  with  still  greater  severity, 
that  if  a bishop’s,  or  priest’s,  or  deacon’s  daughter, 
having  been  devoted  to  God,  sins  and  marries, 
should  her  father  or  mother  restore  their  affec- 
tion to  her,  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  com- 
munion; The  father  may  indeed  shew  cause  in 
council  against  the  sentence,  but  the  woman  her- 
self is  only  to  receive  the  communion  after  her 
husband’s  death  and  penance,  unless  at  her  last 
. hour  (c.  19) — a text  which  indeed  admits  the 
validity  of  the  marriage. 

The  stamp  was  set  on  the  woman’s  devotio 
by  her  taking,  or  rather  receiving  from  the 
priest’s  hands,  the  veil,  symbol  of  her  being 
espoused  to  Christ.  Hence  the  distinction 
which  we  find  made  between  the  gravity  of  mar- 
riage in  the  case  of  the  veiled  and  unveiled ; as 
to  which  see  Pope  Innocent  I.’s  2nd  letters,  to 
Victricius  Archbishop  of  Ropen,  cc.  12,  13,  and 
certain  canons  of  doubtful  authority,  supposed 
to  be  contemporaneous  “ of  the  Roman  to  the 
Gaulish  bishops,”  cc.  1,  2.  The  devotional  or  vir- 
ginal habit  might  indeed  be  assumed,  at  all  events 
in  the  oth  century,  without  actual  consecration; 
see  Leo  the  Great’s  167th  letter,  a.d.  458  or 
459,  to  Rusticus  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  c.  15. 

The  “ virgin  devoted  to  God  ” is  assimilated 
to  the  monk  in  a canon  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  A.D.  451,  forbidding  both  to  marry  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  but  subject  to  the  hi- 


| dulgence  of  the  local  bishop  (c.  15).  The  2nd 
Council  of  Arles,  a.d.  452,  seems  to  confine  ex- 
communication  in  such  cases  to  marriage  after 
25,  and  provides  that  a penance  is  not  to  be 
refused  if  asked  for,  but  communion  only  to  be 
granted  after  long  delay  (c.  52).  An  exagge- 
rated strictness  on  the  other  hand  pervades  a 
letter  of  Pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  498-513)  to 
Bishop  Caesarius,  of  Arles.  Not  only  does  he 
require  the  excommunication  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  marry  virgins  consecrated  to  God, 
whether  with  their  own  will  or  against  it,  and 
declare  that  “ we  do  not  suffer  ” widows  to 
marry  who  have  long  persevered  in  the  religious 
purpose ; but  he  forbids  those  virgins  to  marry 
“ to  whom  it  may  have  happened  to  pass  their 
age  during  many  years  in  monasteries” — en- 
forcing, in  short,  virginity  without  even  a pro- 
fession. 

The  practice  of  the  religions  profession,  both 
in  convents  and  outside  of  them,  is  shewn  in  the 
Canons  of  the  5th  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D  529, 
which  excommunicates  alike,  together  with  their 
husbands,  both  girls  who  in  convents  have  put 
on  the  religious  garment,  and  those  who,  whether 
girls  or  widows,  have  assumed  the  habit  in  their 
houses  (c.  19).  On  the  other  hand,  the  1st 
Council  of  Macon  in  581  pronounced  excommuni- 
cation for  life  against  both  parties,  in  case  of 
such  marriages. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  or  beginning  of 
the  7th  century,  in  the  letters  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  (a.d.  590-603),  we  seem  to  perceive 
a distinction  between  the  “ religious  ” and  “ mo- 
nastic ” habit,  which  may  have  indicated  that 
between  the  simple  devota  and  the  nun.  Writing 
to  the  Roman  exarch  (bk.  iv.  ep.  18),  he  speaks 
of  women  till  now  “ in  the  religious  and  mo- 
nastic habit  ” who  have  thrown  off  the  sacred  gar- 
ment and  veil,  and  married,  and  who  are  said  to 
be  under  the  exarch’s  patronage,  and  warns  him 
against  the  iniquity  of  such  protection.  It  will 
not  have  escaped  attention  that  the  “ veil  ” in 
this  passage  seems  to  correspond,  as  in  later  and 
present  Romish  practice,  with  the  specially  mo- 
nastic profession.  On  the  other  hand,  an  earlier 
letter  of  the  same  pope  (bk.  iii.  ep.  24,  ad  Cau- 
nariwri),  distinguishes  between  veiled  virgins  and 
women  in  convents.  The  incompatibility  be- 
tween marriage  and  the  religious  “habit”  is 
indicated  in  another  letter  of  the  same  pope  to 
bishops  Virgilius  and  Syagrius,  (bk.  vii.  pt.  ii.  c. 
119). 

That  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions,  marriages 
with  “ religious  ” women  continued  to  take  place, 
and  to  be  celebrated  even  in  church,  is  evident 
from  an  edict  of  King  Clothair  II.,  issued  at  the 
5th  Council  of  Paris,  A.D.  614  or  615.  No  one 
was  to  carry  off  religious  girls  or  widows,  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  God,  as  well  those 
who  reside  in  their  own  houses  as  those  who  are 
placed  in  monasteries  (thus  clearly  distinguishing 
between  the  two  classes) ; and  if  any,  either  by 
violence  or  by  any  kind  of  authority  should 
presume  to  unite  such  to  himself  in  marriage, 
he  was  subject  to  capital  punishment,  or,  under 
special  circumstances  to  exile,  and  forfeiture  of 
goods. 

The  7th  letter  of  Pope  Zacharias  (a.d.  741- 
51),  addressed  to  Pepin  as  mayor  of  the  palace, 
and  to  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles  of  the 
Franks,  refers  to  Pope  Innocent’s  letter  before 
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mentioned,  as  to  the  distinction  between  the 
marriage  of  veiled  and  unveiled  virgins,  the 
former  of  whom  are  to  be  separated,  the  latter 
only  to  do  “some”  penance  (cc.  20,21).  On 
the  other  hand,  a capitulary  of  the  6th  book 
(c.  411)  treats  as  absolutely  null  a marriage 
with  “a  virgin  devoted  to  God,  a woman  under 
the  religious  habit  or  professing  the  continuance 
of  widowhood,”  re-enacting  the  punishment  of 
separation  and  exile  for  the  offenders.  One  of 
the  7th  book  (c.  338)  is  addressed  to  the  case  of 
those  widows  and  girls  who  have  put  on  the 
religious  habit  in  their  own  houses,  either  re- 
ceiving it  from  their  parents  or  of  themselves, 
but  afterwards  marry  ; they  are  to  be  excom- 
municated till  they  separate  from  their  husbands, 
and  if  they  will  not,  to  be  kept  perpetually  ex- 
cluded from  communion.  A Lombard  capitulary 
of  783,  contains  a like  enactment  (Pertz,  Leg. 
t,  1).  [J.  M.  L.] 

DEXAMENE,  Ae^OjueVrj,  a cistern  or  tank 
for  the  water  needed  for  the  replenishing  of  the 
font  and  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices  (Procop. 
Histor.  Arcan.  c.  iii.).  Erroneously  interpreted  by 
Suidas,  sub  roc.  of  the  altar ; and  by  Bingham, 
Orig.  bk.  viii.  c.  vii.  § 4,  of  the  font.  [E.  V.] 

DIACONIA.  (1).  The  name  given  to  the 
localities  in  which  food  and  alms  were  distributed 
to  the  poor  by  the  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Each  was  under  the  administration  of  one  of  the 
seven  deacons,  one  for  each  region,  the  whole 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  an  archdeacon. 
Each  cliaconid  had  a hall  for  the  distribution  of 
charity,  and  an  oratory  or  chapel  annexed.  These 
last  remained  when  the  original  purpose  of  the  dia- 
coni  t had  passed  away,  and  have  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  churches,  of  which  there  are  now  fourteen, 
each  assigned  to  one  of  the  cardinal  deacons. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  diaconia  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  passages  from  Anasta- 
sius  : — Stephan.  I[.  § 229  : “ foris  muvos  . . . duo 
fecit  Xenodochia. . . quae  et  sociavit  venerabili- 
bus  Diaconis  illic  foris  existentibus  ....  id  est 
Diaconiae  S.  Dei  genetricis,  et  B.  Silvestri  duae.” 
Had  dan.  I.  § 337  : “ constituit  Diaconias  tres 
foris  portam  B.  Apost.  Principis  . . . et  ibidem 
dispensatione  per  ordinem  pauperibus  consolari, 
atque  eleemosynam  fiei’i  [constituit].”  Infra , 

§ 345 : “ idem  egregius  Praesul  Diaconia  con- 
stituit . . . coucedens  eis  agros  vineas  etc.  ut  de 
eorum  reditu  ...  Diaconiae  proficientes  pauperes 
Chris+i  reficerentur.” 

(2j.  The  wo i-d  diaconia  was  also  used  for  that 
part  of  the  deacon’s  office  which  consisted  in  dis- 
pensing food  and  money  to  the  poor.  It  is  thus 
employed  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  a letter  to 
John,  in  which  he  says,  “ te  mensis  pauperum 
et  exhibendae  diaconiae  eligimus  praeponendum ;” 
and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  money  received  “dia- 
coniae exhibitione  ex’ogandum  ” (Gi’eg.  Magn. 
Ep.  ad  Joann.  24).  See  Suicex*,  Ducange,  Hos- 
piuian.  de  Templis , p.  18.  [E.  V.]  j 

(3).  In  the  earlier  days  of  monachism  this  term  | 
was  used  for  monastic  alms-giving  (Cass.  Collat. 
xviii.  7 ; Gregor.  M.  Ep.  22).  The  oldest  monk 
was  entrusted  with  it  in  Egypt  (Cass.  Collat.  xxi. 
1);  in  the  East  the  “ oeconomus  ” or  bux’sar  , 
(Martene  in  Cass.  ib.  xxi.  8,  9).  [I.  G.  S.]  ! 

DIACONICA  ( AianoviKci ).  Certain  short 
players  or  “suffrages”  in  the  Litui’gy  ai'e  called 
Diaconica , as  being  X’ecited  by  the  attendant  i 


deacon.  They  ax*e  also  called  Eipr\vudy  as  being 
mainly  prayers  for  peace.  In  the  consecration 
of  a bishop  the  Diaconica  are  said  by  liishops. 
(Menard  on  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary , p.  52:5 ; 
Neale’s  Tctralogia  Liturgica , p.  217.)  [C.] 

DIACONICUM.  (1)  The  vestry  oi  sacristy 
of  a chux’ch,  so  called  from  being  the  place  where 
the  deacons  performed  their  duties  in  getting 
x’eady  the  vestments  and  holy  vessels,  heating 
the  water,  px-eparing  and  lighting  the  incense, 
and  other  essentials  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Euchax’ist,  and  other  divine  offices.  No  minister 
of  a lower  grade  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
Diaconicum  ( Concil . Laod.  can.  21 ; Concil.  Aga- 
thens.  can.  66).  The  diaconicum  was,  as  a rule, 
placed  on  the  right  or  south  side  of  the  bema  or 
sanctuary,  answering  to  the  prothesis  on  the 
north,  and  communicating  with  the  bema  by  a 
door  in  the  parabema  or  side-wall.  It  also  usu- 
ally had  an  independent  entrance  through  an 
external  door.  The  diaconicum  generally  ter- 
minated apsidally,  and  was  always  provided  with 
an  altar  (fdvaiaaT^piov,  Apophthegmata  Pat  rum 
apud  Gelas.  No.  3 ; ay'ia  rpairi^a,  Eucholog. 
Goal’,  p.  245),  on  which  the  bi’ead  and  wine 
were  placed  prior  to  their  x-emoval  to  the  pro- 
thesis.  Its  wall  was  often  adoi’ned  with  pic- 
tures of  saintly  deacons,  Stephen,  Benjamin,  &c. 
Within  it  was  the  ti-easury,  K(ipr]hiapx^oVy 
or  <Tusvo(p\>\6.Kiov,  where  the  sacred  vessels 
and  other  treasures  of  the  chm*ch  Were  kept 
(Cyril  Scyth.  in  Vita  S.  Sab.  apud  Ducange).  It 
was  also  used  by  the  priests  as  a vestry,  in 
which  they  changed  their  vestments  and  put  on 
their  euchai’istic  di’ess  (eio,e\06vTes  aWdarrovai 
tt]v  ifpaTiK^v  (TtoKtju  eV  r&5  biauoviKUi,  Typicum 
Sabae,  cap.  ii.  ap.  Suicer).  Relics  were  preserved  in 
it  ( Catalog . Patriarch.  Constantinopol.  ap.  Suicer);, 
Worshippei’s  who  for  disciplinai’y  reasons  wert? 
excluded  from  the  actual  church  were  permitted, 
to  offer  their  devotions  hei’e,  e.g.  the  Emperor  Leo 
VI.  when  excommunicated  for  his  foux’th  marriage 
(Cedx-enus,  Compend.  Hist.').  The  diaconicum 
was  sometimes  a spacious  chamber  annexed  to 
the  church  ( diaconicum  majus),  lax’ge  enough  for 
the  reception  of  a provincial  or  general  synod 
[Council,  p.  477].  In  the  diaconicum  of  the 
church  atPaneas,  the  statue,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  removed 
for  safety  from  the  market-place,  was  erected 
(Philostoi’g.  lib.  vii.  c.  3). 

Other  names  by  which  the  diaconicum  was 
known  were,  dairacrTiKdu  (as  being  the  hall  of 
X’eception),  (TKevo<pv\d.Kiov , yerarccpior  or  pura- 
rwpiov  (a  word  of  various  orthogx’aphy  and  very 
uncei’tain  etymology,  pei’haps  I’epi’esenting  “mu- 
tatoi’ium,”  as  the  place  where  the  clergy  changed 
their  vestments),  iceanocpSpiov , seeretarium,  on 
which  see  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  viii.  c.  vii. 
§ 7 ; Leo  Allat.  De  Tempi.  Graec.  Pec.,  ep.  i. 
§ 13-15 ; Suicer,  sub  voc. ; Ducange,  Glossar.  Id. 
Descript.  S.  Sophiae , ad  Paul.  Silentiar. ; Neale, 
Hist.  East.  Ch.,  General  Introd.  p.  191,  §9. 

(2)  Diaconicum  also  signifies  the  volume  con- 
taining the  directions  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  deacon’s  office,  fiiflKiov  rrjs  AiaKovias.  Cf. 
Leo  Allatius,  Dissert,  i.  de  Libr.  Eccl.  Graecor. 

(3)  The  woi’d  is  also  used  for  certain  prayers 

said  at  intex’vals  in  the  sex’vice  by  the  deacon : 
evx&i  Sicutovov,  known  also  as  eipriviifi.  [Dia- 
conica.]  [E.  V.] 

DIADEMA.  [Crown;  Coronation.] 
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DIAPASON 


DICE 


DIAPASON,  DIAPENTE,  DIATESSA- 
RON.  These  are  the  three  intervals  of  the 
octave,  the  perfect  fifth,  and  the  perfect  fourth  : 
the  ratios  which  determine  them  are  A,  §,  and  \. 
They  were  the  only  intervals  that  were  consi- 
dered consonances,  and  were  always  of  the  same 
magnitude  in  every  scale  whether  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, or  enharmonic,  while  the  othei’s  were 
variable  (see  Canon  in  Music,  p.  274).  Although 
the  system  of  reckoning  by  tetrachords  continued 
till  the  time  of  Guido  Aretinus,  yet  the  name 
Diapason  shows  that  the  ancients  attributed  to 
the  octave  a greater  degree  of  perfection  in 
respect  of  consonance,  which  is  also  shown  by 
the  notation  preserved  by  Alypius,  where  in  the 
modes  above  the  Dorian  in  pitch,  for  most  of  the 
higher  notes  (which  would  be  the  latest  exten- 
sion of  the  respective  scales)  the  symbols  repre- 
senting the  notes  an  octave  below  were  adopted 
with  the  addition  of  a acute  accent.  It  is  strange 
that  this  plan  was  not  extended  over  the  whole 
“ diagram  ” of  the  modes,  which-  would  have 
been  a very  material  simplification,  and  is  indeed 
a considerable  approximation  to  our  present 
system  of  calling  all  notes  differing  by  an  octave 
by  the  same  name.  This  however  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  early  Latin  authors, 
although  they  did  make  great  simplifications. 
St.  Gregory  completed  the  recognition  of  the 
octave  by  reducing  the  names  of  notes  to  7, 
which  have  remained  to  this  day. 

The  fifth  and  fourth  together  make  an  octave 
(|  x f = |),  and  according  as  the  former  or  the 
latter  was  the  lower  in  pitch,  the  octave  was  said 
to  be  harmonically  or  arithmetically  divided ; 
these  divisions  were  also  called  authentic  and 
plagal  (q.  v.),  thus  : 

^ ^ Here  the 

Authentic  : 


value  of  G 
(§)  is  the 
Harmonic 


C G 

mean  between  those  of  C and  c (1  and  ^). 

Here  the 
of  F 


Plagal : 


C F c 

mean  between  those  of  C and  c (1  and  £) 


value 
(f)  is  the 
Arithmetic 


But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  if  two  harmonic 
means  be  inserted  between  C and  c,  F is  one  of 
them,  which  would  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ancients  were  wrong  in  taking  an  arithme- 
tical division  at  all,  though  it  is  most  natural 
that  that  error  should  have  been  made  by  them. 

This  division  can  be  made  in  any  octave,  ex- 
cepting that  that  from  F to  f can  only  be  divided 
authentically  at  c,  and  that  from  B to  b can 
only  be  divided  plagally  at  E.  [J.  R.  L.] 


DIAPENTE.  [Diapason.] 

DIAPSALM  A.  This  is  the  word  used  in 
the  Septuagint  and  recognised  by  other  writers 
as  the  equivalent  to  “Selah,”  which  occurs  in 
the  Psalms  and  in  the  Canticle  of  Habakkuk. 
Sea  Smith’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible , sub  voc.  Selah, 
where  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  is  fully 
stated.  As  the  early  Christians  used  the  psalms 
in  public  worship  so  it  is  natural  they  would 
copy  the  Hebrew  method  of  singing  the  psalms. 
The  Liturgy  of  St.  James  prescribes  Pss.  23,  34, 
145,  117  at  the  Fraction,  and  in  Ps.  34  dta\pa\- 
fia  occurs  in  the  LXX.  where  Selah  is  not  found. 


St.  Jerome  enters  into  the  question  at  some 
length  in  his  letter  to  Marcella,  but  leaves  the 
matter  in  doubt ; he  mentions  it  also  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Ps.  4 and  Habak.  3. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  an  interpretation 
suggested  by  the  primary  meaning  of  \pdWeiu 
will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reconcile  the  conflicting 
opinions  and  perhaps  account  for  them  ; viz., 
that  it  was  a direction  for  the  instruments  to 
play,  while  the  chorus  was  silent  or  perhaps 
producing  a series  of  notes  without  words,  i.  e., 
a “division,”8  or  “ Pneuma.”  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Jews  used  Pneumata ; if  so,  the 
adoption  of  them  by  Christians  is  obvious ; but 
in  any  case  it  would  seem  that  they  were  com- 
monly in  use  at  an  early  period.  In  consequence 
of  the  common  use  of  various  musical  instru- 
ments at  feasts  and  entertainments  at  which 
Christian  morality  was  likely  to  be  outraged  in 
the  period  of  the  empire,  the  Christians  were 
chary  of  their  use  in  religious  services,  fear- 
ful doubtless  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  (Hist,  of  Music , p.  xxvii.)  gives 
a list  of  fathers  who  have  denounced  musical 
instruments,  but  he  gives  no  references ; and 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  verifying  Epiphanius 
only,  who  speaks  of  the  flute  as  a diabolical 
instrument.  In  the  Eastern  Church  to  this 
day  instrumental  music  is,  we  believe,  unknown. 
Thus  the  Pneuma  may  have  been  invented  by 
the  early  Christians  as  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  the  Diapsalma.  [J.  R.  L.] 

DIARETOR.  The  Codex  Eccl.  Afric.  (c.  78) 
runs  thus  (Bruns’s  Canones , i.  175) : “ Rursus 
placuit,  ut  quoniam  Hipponensium  diaretorum 
ecclesiae  destitutio  non  est  diutius  negligenda 
. . . eis  episcopus  ordinetur.”  The  equivalent 
in  the  Greek  version  is  “ ^povTurrai  rrjs  iic- 
KXricrias ,”  “ caretakers  of  the  church  ” [Inter- 
VENTOr],  as  if  during  a vacancy  of  the  see, 
which  is  implied  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
canon.  Ducange  (s.  v.)  conjectures  “ direc- 
torum,”  Hardouin  “ diarrhytorum.”  The  word 
does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere.  [C.] 

DIASTYLA,  Aid(rTv\a,  the  Cancelli  by 
which  the  bema  was  separated  from  the  naos 
(Sym.  Thessalon.  apud  Ducange  ; Sia  twu  KiyK\i- 
tcov  tfroi  t<£v  SiacTTv \wv).  Goar’s  Euchol.  p. 
708.  [E.  V.] 

DIATESSARON.  [Diapason.] 

DICE  ( Alea , k vfSoi ; Low-Latin,  Decius  ; whence 
Fr.  De).  The  playing  at  dice,  or  games  of  chance 
generally,  never  looked  upon  favourably  by 
moralists  or  laws  (see  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Bom. 
Antiq.,  s.  v.  Alea),  early  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  censors  of  Christian  manners.  The  Paeda- 
gogue  of  Clement  (iii.  11,  p.  497)  forbids  dice- 
playing, whether  with  cubes  or  with  the  four- 
faced dies  called  aarpayaXoi  (see  Rost  u.  Palm, 
s.  v.'),  out  of  desire  for  gain.  Apollonius  (in 
Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  18,  11),  denouncing  the  Mon- 
tanists,  asks  whether  prophets  play  at  tables 
( [rafiXats ) and  dice.  And  gaming  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  vice  which  we  find  denounced  by  the 
Church  in  the  earliest  canons  which  remain  to  us. 
The  Apostolical  Canons  (cc.  41,  42  [al.  42,  43]) 
forbade  either  clergy  or  laity  to  play  with  dice 


•“  The  lark  makes  sweet  division.” — Romeo  and  Juliet 
iii.  5. 
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on  pain  of  degradation  or  excommunication.  The 
Council  of  Eliberis  (a.d.  305)  also  denounced  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  against  any  of  the 
faithful  who  played  at  dice,  “ that  is,  tables,”  for 
money  (can.  79).  And  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
century  the  Trullan  Council  (can.  50)  repeated 
the  same  penalties  of  degradation  and  excom- 
munication. Nor  was  the  civil  power  indifferent. 
Justinian  ( Code , lib.  i.,  De  Episc.  et  Cler.  1.  17  ; 
Nov.  123,  c.  10)  forbade  the  clergy  of  every  rank 
from  playing  at  games  of  chance  (ad  tabulas 
ludere),  or  even  being  present  at  them,  on  pain 
of  suspension  with  seclusion  in  a monastery  for 
three  years.  Another  enactment  (Code,  lib.  i., 
De  Episc.  Audien.  1.  25)  commits  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  offences  to  the  bishops,  and  em- 
powers them  to  call  in  the  secular  arm,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  reformation  of  scandalous  offenders  ; 
and  yet  another  (Lb.  1.  35),  complaining  bitterly 
that  even  bishops  did  not  abstain  from  these 
stolen  pleasures,  denounces  such  laxity  in  the 
severest  terms.  These  imperial  laws  are  all  in- 
serted in  the  Nomocanon  of  Photius  and  John  of 
Antioch. 

The  laws  themselves  indicate  that  Christians 
and  even  clergy  were  by  no  means  exempt  from 
the  almost  universal  passion  for  games  of  chance. 
One  or  two  instances  may  serve  to  confirm  this. 
Jerome  relates  (De  Script.  Eccl.  in  Apol.  Ep. 
.105)  that  Synesius  alleged  his  own  irresistible 
'propensity  for  gambling  as  a reason  why  he 
should  not  be  made  a bishop.  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Hist.  Franc,  x.  16)  tells  us  that  certain  nuns 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Radegund  at  Poictiers 
accused  their  abbess,  among  other  matters,  of 
dicing ; whereupon  the  abbess  declared  that  she 
had  done  the  same  thing  in  the  lifetime  of  St. 
Radegund  (f  587)  herself,  and  that  it  was  not 
forbidden  either  by  the  common  law  of  canonical 
life  or  by  their  own  Rule ; nevertheless,  she 
would  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops. 
(Thomassinus,  Nova  et  Vet.  Eccl.  Discip.  pt.  iii. 
lib.  iii.  c.  43.)  [C.] 

DICERIUM.  AiKvpiov , cereus  bisulcus , a 

two-forked  wax  taper  used  by  bishops  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  Benediction  of  the  people. 
It  was  also  employed  in  the  benediction  of  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels  lying  on  the  Holy  Table. 
The  bishop  was  said  SiKTipicp  <r<ppayi£eiv.  The 
double  taper  was  considered  to  symbolize  the 
two  natures  of  Christ. 

Tricerium , TptK-fjpiov , cereus  trisulcus , was  simi- 
larly used,  and  held  to  symbolize  the  Trinity. 

Symeon  Thessalon,  De  Templo,  p.  222,  apud  Du- 
cange  s.  v,  Mjobs.  Goar’s  Eucholog.  p.  125.  [E.  V.] 

DICTERIUM.  [Pulpit.] 

DIDYMUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria;  comme- 
morated April  28  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  (W.  F.  G.) 

DIES.  The  word  dies  is  used,  like  the  Eng- 
lish “ day,”  to  designate  a festival : as  (e.  g.~)  the 
Annales  Franc.  A.D.  802,  “Ipse  rex  celebravit 
diem  S.  Joannis  Baptistae.”  The  principal  special 
uses  of  the  word  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Dies  adoratus,  Good  Friday. 

2.  Dies  Aegyptiaci.  Certain  “ unlucky  days  ” 
once  marked  in  calendars  (see  the  ancient  cal- 
endars published  by  Bucher),  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  from 
astrological  calculations.  Decrees  were  made 


against  the  superstitious  observance  of  these 
days  (Decret.  pt.  2,  caus.  26,  qu.  7,  c.  16),  and  an- 
cient Penitentials  (see  Ducange,  s.  v.)  forbid  men 
to  avoid  these  days  especially  for  blood-letting 
or  commencing  a work  ; indeed  the  superstitious 
preference  for,  or  avoidance  of,  a day  (Decret.  u.  s. 
c.  17)  was  forbidden  generally.  A memorial  verse 
for  showing  when  the  Egyptian  days  fall  is  given 
by  Durandus  ( Rationale , viii.  4,  § 20). 

3.  Dies  boni,  “ les  bons  jours,”  used  for  fes- 
tivals (Sidonius,  Epist.  v.  17). 

4.  Dies  Cine  rum,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  or 
Ash-W  eduesday. 

5.  Dies  Coenae  Domini.  Maundy  Thursday. 

6.  Dies  Consecrati.  The  Capitularium  Car.  M., 
(ii.  c.  35),  enjoins  that  four  days  at  Christmas 
should  be  observed  as  festivals ; these  days  are 
referred  to  in  the  council  of  Soissons,  a.d.  853, 
c.  7,  and  in  the  Capit.  Car.  Calvi  at  Compifcgne, 
A.D.  868,  c.  8,  as  dies  consecrati , on  which  no 
courts  were  to  be  held. 

7.  Dies  Dominica.  [Easter  ; Lord’s  Day.] 

8.  Dies  Magnus , Feliciss’mus,  Easter-Day 
(Capitularium  Car.  M.  v.  c.  136);  “dies  mag- 
nus  Coenae,”  Maundy  Thursday  (Capit.  Herardi, 
c.  14).  So  y /i(yd\-r]  r ipepa  (Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  6) 
is  used  for  Easter-Day.  “ Dies  magnus  ” is  also 
used  for  the  Last  Day  (Capit.  Car.  M.  vi.  c.  378). 

9.  Dies  Natalis.  [Natalis.] 

10.  Dies  Neophytorum , the  eight  days,  from 
Easter-Day  to  its  octave,  during  which  the 
newly  baptised  wore  their  white  garments. 
Augustine  (Epist.  119,  c.  17)  speaks  of  the 
“ octo  dies  neophytorum  ” as  days  of  special 
observance. 

11.  Dies  Palma  rum,  or  in  Ramis  Palmarum , 
Palm-S  unday. 

12.  Dies  Sancti,  the  forty  days  of  Lent. 
See  the  Theodosian  Code,  lib.  ii.  De  Feriis,  and 
Baronius,  ad  an.  519,  § 42. 

13.  Dies  Scrutinii,  the  days  on  which  can- 
didates for  baptism  were  examined,  especially 
Wednesday  in  the  fourth  week  of  Lent. 

14.  Dies  Solis,  Dies  Lunae,  and  the  other  days 
of  the  week  ; see  Week. 

15.  Dies  tinearum  or  murium ; certain  days 
on  which  ceremonies  were  performed  to  avert 
the  ravages  of  moths  or  mice  (Audoenus,  Vita 
Eligii,  ii.  15).  See  Delrio,  Disqnis.  Magic,  lib. 
iii.  pt.  2,  qu.  4,  § 6. 

16.  Dies  Viridium,  in  some  ancient  German 
calendars,  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  “ Griindon- 
nerstag.”  [Maundy  Thursday.] 

17.  Dies  votorum , a wedding-day  ; Leges 

Longobard.  lib.  ii.  tit.  4,  § 3.  [C.] 

DIETA.  The  ecclesiastical  Cursus  or  daily 
office.  Victor  of  Paris  (MS.  Liber  Ordinis,  c.  27, 
quoted  by  Ducange)  orders  his  book  to  be  carried 
round  whenever  office  is  said  (quando  dicta  can- 
tatur).  See  Beleth,  De  Div.  Off.  c.  21 ; Dur- 
andus, Rationale,  v.  3,  29.  [C.] 

DIGAMY.  It  has  been  stated  under  the  head 
Bigamy  that  we  propose  to  consider  under  the 
present  head  whatever  concerns  the  entering  into 
marriage  relations  with  two  persons  successively. 
The  subject  is  one  in  respect  to  which  a different 
morality  has  been  applied  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
As  respects  each  class  moreover,  it  divides  itself 
under  two  branches  — which,  however,  it  will 
not  always  be  necessary  to  consider  separately 
— that  of  successive  marriages  after  divorce  or 
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separation,  and  after  the  death  of  a husband  or 
wife. 

I.  In  respect  of  the  clergy,  it  has  been  already 
observed  under  the  head  Bigamy  that  the  pre- 
scriptions as  to  bishops  and  deacons  in  1 Tim.  iii. 
2, 12,  and  Tit.  i.  6,  requiring  them  to  be  husbands 
“ of  one  wife,”  apply  more  probably  to  successive 
than  to  simultaneous  marriages.  The  explana- 
tion of  them  seems  to  lie  in  those  enactments 
of  the  Pentateuch  (Levit.  xxi.  7,  13,  14),  which 
forbid  the  priest  to  marry  a widow  or  divorced 
woman.  The  oldest  authorities  support  this  view. 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  2)  require  the 
bishop  to  be  the  husband  of  a single  woman  once 
married ; a prescription  extended  by  a constitu- 
tion, evidently  indeed  of  later  date  (vi.  17)  to 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  even  singers,  readers, 
and  porters  ; the  deaconesses  also  were  to  be  pure 
virgins,  or  at  least  widows  of  one  husband  (as  to 
.whom,  see  also  viii.  25,  no  doubt  later  still). 
The  so-called  Apostolical  Canons  in  like  manner 
provide  that  if  any  one  after  baptism  shall  twice 
enter  into  marriage,  or  marry  a widow  or  divorced 
woman,  he  cannot  be  a bishop,  priest,  or  deacon, 
or  in  anywise  on  the  list  of  the  sacred  ministry 
( cc . 13,  14,  otherwise  16,  17,  or  17,  18).  It  is 
clear  from  the  Philosophumcna  of  Hippolytus 
(ix.  12)  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
the  rule  of  monogamy  for  the  clergy  was  well 
established,  since  he  complains  that  in  the  days 
of  Callistus  “digamist  and  trigamist  bishops, and 
priests,  and  deacons,  began  to  be  admitted  into 
the  clergy.”  Tertullian  recognizes  the  rule  as 
to  the  clergy.  Thus  in  his  De  Exhortatione  Casti- 
tatis  (c.  7),  he  asks  scornfully : “ Being  a diga- 
mist, dost  thou  baptize  ? being  a digamist,  dost 
thou  make  the  offering?”  And  he  points  (/&. 
c.  13)  to  certain  honours  paid  among  the  heathens 
themselves  to  monogamy. 

The  rule  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  observed, 
forbade  alike  to  the  clergy  both  personal  digamy, 
and  marriage  with  a digamous  woman.  St.  Am- 
brose, in  the  first  book  of  his  Offices  (c.  50),  further 
considers  the  case  of  prebaptismal  marriage, — 
many  persons,  it  seems,  being  surprised  that 
digamy  before  marriage  should  be  an  impediment 
to  orders. 

We  pass  from  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  to 
that  of  councils  and  popes.  The  so-called  canons 
of  the  Nicene  Council  from  the  Arabic — which 
probably  indeed  only  represent  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  Arabia  at  a much  later  period — enact 
the  penalty  of  deposition  against  a priest  or 
deacon  dismissing  his  wife  in  order  to  change  her 
for  another  fairer  or  better  or  richer,  or  “ on 
account  of  his  concupiscence  ” (c.  66,  or  71  of 
the  Ecchellensian  version).  The  still  more  pro- 
blematical ‘ Sanctions  and  Decrees  ’ attributed  to 
the  Nicene  fathers  require,  in  accordance  with 
the  previously  existing  laws  of  the  Church,  the 
priest  to  be  “the  husband  of  one  wife,  not  a 
bigamist  or  trigamist,”  and  forbid  him  to  marry 
a widow  or  dismissed  woman,  &c.  (c.  14). 

The  first  Council  of  Valence  (a.d.  374)  enacts 
that  “ none  after  this  synod  ....  be  ordained  to 
the  clergy  from  among  digamists,  or  the  hus- 
bands of  previously  married  women  (internup- 
tarum),”  but  decrees  that  nothing  should  be  in- 
quired into  as  to  the  status  of  those  who  are 
already  ordained  (c.  1).  Compare  the  4th  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage  (a.d.  397),  c.  69,  and  the  1st 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.D,  400),  cc.  3 and  4. 
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The  letters  of  pope  Inaocent  I.  (a.d.  402-17) 
deal  frequently  with  the  subject,  and  more  than 
once  on  the  point  already  treated  by  St.  Ambrose 
of  the  effect  of  prebaptismal  marriage.  In  his 
2nd  to  Victricius  bishop  of  Rouen,  besides  laying 
it  down  that  clerics  should  only  marry  virgins 
(c.  4),  he  dwells  on  the  absurdity  of  not  reckon- 
ing a wife  married  before  baptism  (c.  6).  The 
23rd  letter  of  the  same  pope,  addressed  to  the 
Synod  of  Toledo,  reverts  a third  time  to  the  error 
of  not  reckoning  in  cases  of  digamy  a prebaptismal 
marriage. 

The  letters  of  Leo  the  Great  (a.d.  440-61)  re- 
peatedly recur  to  the  subject.  See  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th. 

Second  marriages  were,  however,  still  allowed 
to  the  inferior  clergy.  Thus  the  25th  canon  of 
the  1st  Council  of  Orange,  a.d.  441,  ordained 
respecting  “ those  fit  and  approved  persons  whom 
the  grace  itself  of  their  life  counsels  to  be  joined 
to  the  clergy,  if  by  chance  they  have  fallen  into 
second  marriage,  that  they  should  not  receive 
ecclesiastical  dignities  beyond  the  subdiaconate.” 
The  same  enactment  is  repeated  almost  in  the 
same  words  in  the  45th  canon  of  the  2nd  Council 
of  Arles,  a.d.  452.  In  some  dioceses,  however, 
the  rule  was  still  stricter,  if  full  faith  is  to  be 
given  to  a letter  of  bishops  Loup  of  Troyes  and 
Euphronius  of  Autun  to  bishop  Talasius  of  Angers 
(a.d.  453),  which  lays  it  down  that  the  Church 
allows  digamy  as  far  as  the  rank  of  porters,  but 
excludes  altogether  exorcists  and  subdeacons  from 
second  marriage,  whilst  in  the  diocese  of  Autun 
the  porter  himself,  the  lowest  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  if  he  took  a second  wife  lost  his  office, 
and,  as  well  as  a subdeacon  or  exorcist  falling 
into  the  same  “ madness,”  was  excluded  from 
communion  (see  Labbe  and  Mansi’s  Councils , vol. 
vii.  p.  942).  As  respects  marriages  to  widows, 
we  must  not  overlook  a Council  of  uncertain 
place,  of  the  year  442-4,  by  which  a bishop 
named  Chelidonius  was  deposed,  amongst  other 
reasons,  for  having  contracted  such  a marriage  ; 
though  he  was  afterwards  absolved  by  Pope  Leo. 
See  further,  against  the  2nd  marriages  of  the 
clergy  or  other  marriages  to  widows  or  divorced 
women,  the  4th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Angers, 
A.D.  453 ; the  4th  canon  of  the  1st  Council  of 
Tours,  A.D.  461 ; the  2nd  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Rome,  A.D.  465 ; letter  9 of  pope  Gelasius  I. 
(a.d.  492—6)  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania,  cc.  3,  22  ; 
and  two  fragments  of  letters  by  him  to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Brindisi. 

Among  the  Nestorians  of  the  East  indeed, 
towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  the  re- 
marriage of  the  clergy  was  held  valid.  One  of 
their  synods  held  in  Persia,  under  Barsumas 
archbishop  of  Nisibis  [Bigamy],  expressly  lays 
it  down  that  a priest  whose  wife  is  dead  is  not 
to  be  forbidden  by  his  bishop  to  marry  again, 
whether  before  or  after  his  orders.8  And  even  in 
the  West  it  is  evident  that  instances  of  digamy  or 
quasi-digamy  must  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  have  been  so  frequent  in  France  at  least 
as  to  require  toleration.  Thus  the  Council  oi 


a A somewhat  later  Nestorian  synod  under  the  pa- 
triarch Babaeus,  however,  seems  to  allow  but  one  wife  to 
the  “ Catholicus,1’  all  inferior  priests,  and  monks.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  collect  the  exact  purport  of  the 
enactment  from  the  short  notice  in  Labbe  and  Mand’s 
Councils,  vol.  8,  p.  239. 
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Agde,  A.D.  506,  after  the  canons  and  statutes  of 
the  fathers  had  been  read,  determined,  “ as 
touching  digamists  or  husbands  of  women  before 
married  (intcrnuptarum) — although  the  statutes 
of  the  fathers  had  otherwise  decreed — that  those 
who  till  now  have  been  ordained,  compassion 
being  had,  do  retain  the  name  only  of  the  priest- 
hood or  diaconate,  but  that  such  persons  do  not 
presume,  the  priests  to  consecrate,  the  deacons  to 
minister  ” (c.  1).  So  the  Council  of  Epaone,  a.d. 
517,  c.  2;  the  4th  [3rd]  Council  of  Arles,  A.D. 
524,  c.  3 ; and  the  4th  Council  of  Orleans, 
A.D.  541,  c.  10.  It  seems  superfluous  to  multiply 
authorities  as  respects  the  Western  Church,  ex- 
cept to  notice  the  introduction  of  the  same  legis- 
lation among  new  communities.  Thus  for  Eng- 
land, a Council  held  under  archbishop  Theodore  of 
Canterbury,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
forbids  the  priesthood  (c.  116)  to  the  husband  of 
a widow,  whether  married  to  her  before  or  after 
baptism.  The  Collection  of  Irish  Canons,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  about  the  same  date,  in  its  first 
book  ‘ On  the  Bishop,’  requires  him  to  be  a man 
“ who  having  taken  only  one  wife,  a virgin,  is 
content  ” (c.  9).  And  pope  Gregory  II.  (714-30) 
in  a capitulary  to  his  ablegates  in  Bavaria,  forbids 
a digamist,  or  one  who  has  not  received  his  wife 
a virgin  to  be  ordained  (c.  5).  On  the  other 
hand,  a Spanish  canon  seems  to  imply  that  quasi- 
digamous  marriages  might  in  that  province  be 
contracted  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  since 
the  4th  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  633,  enacted 
(c.  44)  that  clerics  who  without  such  advice 
(sine  consultu  episcopi  sui)  had  married  widows, 
divorced  women,  or  prostitutes,  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  communion. 

The  last  authority  we  shall  quote,  as  embracing 
the  East  as  well  as  the  West,  is  that  of  the  [5th] 
6th  General  Council,  that  of  Constantinople  in 
Trullo,  A.D.  691,  which  treats  of  the  subject  in  a 
manner  proving  that  the  canonical  injunctions 
against  digamous  or  quasi-digamous  marriages 
among  the  clergy  were  yet  in  many  instances 
transgressed.  Those  who  had  become  involved 
in  second  marriages,  and  down  to  a given  past 
date  had  “ served  sin,”  were  to  be  deposed, 
but  those  who,  having  become  involved  in  the 
disgrace  of  such  digamy  before  the  decree, 
had  forsaken  their  evil  ways,  or  those  whose 
second  wives  were  dead  already,  whether  priests 
or  deacons,  were  ordered  for  a definite  time  to 
cease  from  all  priestly  ministrations,  but  to  re- 
tain the  honour  of  their  seat  and  rank,  whilst 
praying  the  Lord  with  tears  to  forgive  them  the 
sin  of  their  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand  those 
who  had  married  widows,  whether  priests,  deacons, 
or  subdeacons,  after  a short  period  of  suspension 
from  ministerial  functions,  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  rank,  but  without  power  of  further 
promotion.  For  all  those  committing  the  like 
offence  after  the  date  assigned,  the  canon  was 
renewed  “ which  says  that  he  who  shall  have 
become  involved  in  two  marriages  after  baptism, 
or  shall  have  had  a concubine,  cannot  be  bishop, 
or  priest,  or  deacon,  or  in  anywise  a member  of 
the  sacerdotal  order ; and  so  with  him  who  has 
taken  to  wife  a widow  or  divorced  woman, 
or  a harlot,  or  a slave,  or  a stage-player  ” (c.  3). 
It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
original  canon  thus  referred  to.  The  text  is 
moreover  remarkable  as  confining  the  disability 
of  second  marriage  to  post-baptismal  unions  in 


direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  others  before  referred  to. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  so  long  as  we 
retain  the  female  diaconate  in  sight,  the  same 
obligation  of  monogamy  attaches  to  the  deacon- 
esses as  to  the  male  clergy  ; e.  /.,  not  to  speak 
of  Epiphanius  for  the  East,  when  the  female 
diaconate  reappears  in  Gaul  during  the  6th  cen- 
tury, we  find  the  2nd  Council  of  Orleans,  a.d. 
533,  enacting  that  “ women  who  have  hitherto 
received  against  canonical  prohibition  the  diaconal 
benediction,  if  they  can  be  proved  to  have  again 
lapsed  into  marriage,  are  to  be  expelled  from 
communion  but  if  they  give  up  their  husbands 
they  may  be  readmitted  after  penance  (c.  17). 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  civil  law 
of  the  Roman  empire  since  the  days  of  Justinian 
followed  the  canon  law  on  the  subject  of  clerical 
marriages.  This  is  perhaps  only  implied  in  the 
Code  (see  bk.  i.  t.  iii.  1.  42,  § 1,  and  1.  48),  but 
distinctly  enacted  in  the  Novels.  Under  one  or 
other  of  these,  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons were  alike  forbidden  to  receive  ordination 
if  they  had  been  twice  married,  or  had  married 
widows  or  divorced  women  (6th  Nov.  cc.  i.  v.  ; 
22nd  Nov.  c.  xlii. ; 123rd  Nov.  cc.  i.  xii. ; 137th 
Nov.  c.  ii.).  Readers  who  remarried  or  con- 
tracted the  like  marriages,  could  rise  to  no  higher 
clerical  rank  (an  indulgence  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  a third  marriage),  or  if  they  ob- 
tained such  irregularly,  forfeited  altogether  their 
clerical  position  (6th  Nov.  c.  v, : 22nd  Nov.  c. 
xlii.;  123rd  Nov.  c.  xiv.).  Deaconesses  must  in 
like  manner,  if  not  virgins,  have  been  only  once 
married  (6th  Nov.  c.  vi.).b 

II.  As  respects  the  laity,  the  distinction  be- 
tween second  marriages  after  divorce  or  separa- 
tion, and  after  death,  which  is  unimportant  as' 
respects  the  clergy,  becomes  an  essential  one.  In 
both  respects  the  practice  of  the  Church,  instead 
of  being  founded,  as  it  was  with  reference  to  the 
clergy,  on  the  prescriptions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
depends  upon  a more  or  less  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New,  or  on  more  or  less  bold  deductions 
from  its  teachings,  combined  with  the  surround- 
ing influences  of  civil  society.  In  conformity  with 
St.  Paul’s  views  as  to  remarriage  after  death,  we 


b A curious  offshoot  from  the  subject  of  the  prohibition 
of  clerical  bigamy  is  the  extc  sion  of  that  prohibition  to 
the  widows  of  clerics.  Thus,  the  first  Council  of  To  It  do, 
a.d.  400,  enacted  that  if  the  widow  of  a bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  took  a husband,  no  cleric  or  religious  woman 
ought  so  much  as  to  eat  with  her,  nor  should  she  be 
admitted  to  communion  except  in  articulo  mortis  (c.  18). 
The  4th  Council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  511,  required  the  widow 
of  a priest  or  deacon  married  again  to  be  separated  from 
her  husband,  or  if  she  remained  wiih  him,  both  to  be 
excluded  from  communion  (c.  13).  The  Council  of  Epaone 
(a.d.  517),  somewhat  more  sharply  decreed  immediate 
exclusion  of  both,  till  they  should  separate  (c.  32).  The 
Council  of  Lerida(*.D.  524)  according  to  Surius,  forbade 
the  communion  to  the  remarried  w idow  of  a bishop,  priest, 
or  deacon,  even  in  articulo  mortis.  The  Council  of 
Auxerre  (a.d.  578), again  forbade  such  marriages  as  respects 
the  widows  of  the  superior  clergy;  the  Council  of  Macon, 
a.d.  585,  exttnded  the  prohibition  to  those  of  subdeacons, 
exorcists,  and  acolytes,  under  pain  of  confinement  for  life 
in  a ron vent  of  women  (c.  16).  Yet  Pope  Gregory  the 
Gr  at  (a.d.  599-603)  did  not  go  so  far,  for  we  find  him  in 
a letter  to  Leo,  bishop  of  Catania,  (bk.  ii.  letter  34)  order- 
ing a certain  Honorata,  widow  of  a subdeacon,  who  on 
h r marrying  again  had  been  shut  up  in  a monastery 
to  be  restored  to  her  husband. 
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find  Hermas  writing  that  “ whoso  marries  ” — 
i.e.  as  shown  in  the  context,  after  the  death  of 
either  wife  or  husband — “ does  not  sin,  but  if  he 
dwells  by  himself,  he  acquires  great  honour  to 
himself  Avith  the  Lord”  (bk.  ii.  M.  iv.  § 4);  but 
adopting  the  stricter  view  as  to  remarriage  after 
divorce,  declaring  it  to  be  adultery  in  the  man 
even  when  he  has  put  away  his  wife  for  that, 
offence  itself,  and  the  same  to  be  the  case  with 
the  wife  {ibid.  § 1).  Negatively,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  the  “ way 
of  light,”  does  not  specify  monogamy  (see  c.  19). 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  (iii.  1)  speak  of 
the  marriage  of  a church-widow  as  bringing  dis- 
grace to  the  class,  “ not  because  she  contracted 
a second  marriage,  but  because  she  did  not  keep 
her  promise  (eVayyeAtai/)  ”— a passage  clearly 
implying  even  in  this  case  the  full  lawfulness  of 
second  marriage.  See  also  cc.  2 and  3,  and 
Apost.  Can.  40,  al.  47  or  48. 

Although  amongst  the  earlier  Romans  there 
was  one  form  of  marriage  which  was  indisso- 
luble, \Tiz.,  that  by  confarreatio,  still  generally 
a second  marriage  either  after  death  or  divorce, 
was  by  no  means  vieAved  with  disfavour.  There 
are,  however,  certain  clear  indications  that 
already  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  con- 
stancy to  a single  partner  was  in  the  Roman 
world  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with  favour. 
Thus  Tacitus  speaks  of  Germanicus’s  being  a man 
“ of  one  marriage  ” as  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
influence  {Ann.  ii.  73),  and  mentions  a little 
further  on  (c.  76)  that  the  daughter  of  Pollio 
was  chosen  to  be  chief  vestal  “ for  no  other 
reason  than  that  her  mother  remained  mar- 
ried to  the  same  man.”  The  same  Tacitus  ob- 
serves of  the  Germans  that  the  best  of  their 
communities  (ci\Titates)  were  those  where  the 
women  only  married  as  virgins,  so  that  they 
never  had  but  one  husband  {Be  Mor.  Germ.  c. 
xix.).  And  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  jus  connubii,  when  given  to  soldiers,  was 
restricted  under  Philip  (247-9)  to  the  case  of  a 
first  marriage,  though  this  was  probably  not 
attributable  to  any  moral  considerations  (see 
Muratori,  Thes.  fnscr.  i.  362). 

Meanwhile  an  intensifying  spirit  of  asceticism 
was  leading  many  in  the  church  to  a condemna- 
tion of  second  marriage  in  all  cases.  Minucius 
Felix  ( Octavius , c.  31,  § 5)  only  professes  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians  a preference  for  mono- 
gamy. Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  150-220) 
seems  to  confine  the  term  marriage  to  the  first 
lawful  union  {Stromata,  bk.  ii.— quoted,  as  well 
as  seAreral  of  the  following  references,  in  Co- 
telerius,  Patres  Apostol.  Ami.  i.  p.  90,  n.  16). 
Athenagoras  terms  second  marriage  “ fair  seem- 
ing adultery.”  Tertullian  (A.D.  150-226)  in- 
veighs against  it  with  unwearied  urgency,  in 
his  two  books  Ad  Uxorem , in  his  Be  Exhortation e 
Castitatis,  in  his  Be  Monogamia,  and  in  his  Be 
Pudicitia.  -the  last  but  one,  hovAmver,  written 
when  he  'vas  altogigiher  a Montanist.  In  the 
first  of  them,  indeed,  he  admits  that  his  Avife 
will  not  actually  sjq  if  she  marry  after  his  death 
(i.  7),  but  argues  frpjn  clerical  to  lay  mono- 
gamy. In  the  Erhortation  to  Chastity  (which 
is  addressed  to  a man)  he  uses  the  same  argument, 
but  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  second  marriage  is 
a form  of  adultery  (c.  9).  Dr i gen  (184-253)  sp 
far  as  the  Latin  text  of  hfs  17th  homily  on 


Luke  can  be  trusted,  is  not  much  less  severe. 
Recommending  perseverance  in  widowhood,  he 
says  : “ But  now  both  second  and  third  and  fourth 
marriages,  not  to  speak  of  more,  arc  to  be  found, 
and  we  are  not  ignorant  that  such  a marriage 
shall  cast  us  out  from  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  when  these 
views  were  carried  to  the  extent  of  absolute 
prohibition  of  second  marriages  generally  by 
several  heretical  sects,  the  Montanists  (see  Au- 
gustin, de  Haeresibus , c.  26),  the  Cathari  {ib. 
c.  38),  and  a portion  at  least  of  the  Novatianista 
(see  Cotel.  Patr.  Ap.  vol.  i.  p.  91,  n.  16),  the 
Church  saw  the  necessity  of  not  fixing  such  a 
yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  laity.  The  forbiddance 
of  second  marriage,  or  its  assimilation  to  forni- 
cation, Avas  treated  as  one  of  the  marks  of  heresy 
(Augustin,  u.  s. ; and  see  also  his  Be  bono  vidui- 
tatis,  c.  6).  The  sentiment  of  Augustin  (in  the 
last  referred  to  passage)  may  be  taken  to  express 
the  Church  judgment  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
century : “ Second  marriages  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned, but  had  in  less  honour ; ” and  see  also 
Epiphanius,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith , 
c.  21. 

What  the  “less  honour”  consisted  in  may 
partly  be  inferred  as  respects  the  Greek  Church, 
from  the  ‘ Sanctions  and  Decrees  ’ attributed  to 
the  Nicene  Fathers  (Labbe  and  Mansi,  Councils , 
vol.  ii.  p.  1029  and  foil.),  which  distinctly  au- 
thorize Avidowers’  and  widows’  marriages  (i.  7). 
Yet  the  blessing  of  the  crowns  is  not  to  be  imparted 
to  them,  for  this  is  only  once  given,  on  first  mar- 
riages, and  not  to  be  repeated.  . . But  if  one 
of  them  be  not  a widower  or  widow,  let  such  one 
alone  receive  the  benediction  with  the  para- 
nymphs,  those  whom  he  will. 

The  7th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Neocaesarea, 
in  a.d.  314  or  315,  bears  that  the  presbyter 
ought,  not  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  fes- 
tivities of  digamists,  as  the  act  would  be  incom- 
patible Avith  his  assigning  a penance  to  such  per- 
sons. The  canon  implies,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  act  of  second  marriage  entailed  the  infliction 
of  a penance.  This  appears  more  clearly  from 
the  1st  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  (be- 
tween a.d.  357  and  367),  Avhich  rules,  as  re- 
spects those  who  have  “ freely  and  lawfully  ” 
contracted  a second  marriage,  without  any 
secresy,  that  after  a short  time,  and  some  chastise- 
ment in  prayers  and  fastings,  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  Communion.  And  Basil  (a.d.  326- 
379)  in  his  Canonical  epistle  to  bishop  Amphi- 
lochius  of  Iconium  fixes  one  year  as  the  period 
of  the  suspension  of  digamists  from  communion. 

We  must  thus  consider  that  tAvo  views  on  the 
subject  of  simple  remarriage  after  the  death  of 
husband  or  wife  were  abroad  in  the  Church  ; one 
Avhich,  with  Augustin,  looked  upon  it  as  merely 
less  honourable  than  monogamy,  and  deemed  its 
actual  condemnation  a mark  of  heresy ; the 
other,  which  looked  upon  it  as  in  itself  an  offence 
deseiwing  penance,  however  slight  this  might  be. 

The  latter  view  found  most  colour  as  respects 
second  marriages  after  Avhat  was  deemed  a re- 
ligious profession,  as  that  of  the  penitent,  and  of 
the  AvidoAv.  See  IV.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  104 ; 
II.  Arles,  c.  21  ; Pope  Symmachus,  Epist.  5, 

§ 5 ; V.  Paris,  c.  13,  and  many  others. 

A more  extraordinary  instance  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  monogamy  on  a particular  class  of 
Avomep  is  confined  to  Spain.  The  13th  Council 
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of  Toledo,  in  683,  declared  it  to  be  “ an  execrable 
crime,  and  a work  of  most  inveterate  iniquity, 
after  the  death  of  kings,  to  affect  the  royal  couch 
of  their  surviving  consorts”  (c.  5).  This  was 
confirmed  some  years  later  by  the  3rd  Council 
of  Saragossa,  a.d.  691,  which  required  the 
widows  of  the  kings  to  enter  a convent  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  (c.  5). 

The  penance  for  ordinary  digamy  recurs  in  our 
own  country,  in  the  canons  of  a Council  held 
under  Archbishop  Theodore,  of  Canterbury,  which 
fixes  it  at.  two  days  fasting  from  wine  and  flesh- 
meat  every  week  during  the  first  year,  and  fasting 
for  three  consecutive  Lents,  “ but  without  dis- 
missing the  wife  ” (c.  26).  But  subject  how- 
ever to  some  such  qualifications,  second  mar- 
riage  after  the  death  of  husband  or  wife  remained 
fully  recognised  as  the  right  of  the  laity.  In 
later  times,  indeed,  so  slight  a feeling  subsisted 
in  the  Romish  Church  against  re-marriage  among 
the  laity  after  the  death  of  a husband  or  wife, 
that  Muratori  (Antiquitates  Medii  Aevi,  ii. 
Diss.  20),  says  that  the  Latin  Church  never 
forbade  second,  third,  or  even  more  marriages 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  although 
the  ancient  church,  especially  during  the  3rd  and 
4th  centuries,  bore  such  unions  impatiently,  and 
subjected  them  to  penance. 

It  must  now  be  observed  that  the  feeling 
against  second  marriage  traceable  in  early  times 
iu  the  records  of  the  Church  gradually  extended 
to  the  Civil  Law,  especially  as  regards  widows. 
The  earliest  laws  which  indicate  this  feeling 
appear  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  (a.d.  380-2),  and  are  to  be  found  in  Justi- 
nian’s Code,  bk.  v.  tit.  ix.,  De  secundis  nuptiis , 
and  bk.  vi.  tit.  lvi. 

Substantially  the  Roman'  civil  law,  like  that 
of  the  Church,  fully  recognised  the  right  of 
second  marriage  of  a surviving  husband  or  wife, 
latterly  confining  itself  to  securing  with  especial 
care  the  rights  of  the  issue  of  the  first  marriage. 
The  barbaric  codes  do  not  vary  materially  from 
this  point  of  view.  See  the  Edict  of  Theodoric, 
c.  37  ; the  Laws  of  Notharis  (a.d.  638  or  643), 
cc.  182,  183  ; Laws  of  Liutprand  (a.d.  724), 
vi.  c.  74.  The  laws  of  the  Wisigoths  recognised 
fully  the  right  of  reman-iage  after  the  death  of 
a partner  among  the  laity.  See  the  Laws  of 
Chindaswinth,  bk.  iii.  tit.  1,  1.  4. 

Among  the  Carlovingian  Capilularics  is  one 
forbidding  marriage  with  widows  without  their 
priests’  (suorum  sacerdotum)  consent  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  (bk.  v.  c.  40).  Mar- 
riages with  professed  widows  were  declared  to 
be  no  true  marriages,  and  the  parties  were  to  be 
separated,  without  any  accusation  being  brought 
against  them,  by  the  priest  or  the  judge,  and 
were  to  be  sent  into  perpetual  exile  (ib.  c.  411) ; 
though  another  enactment  (bk.  vii.  c.  338)  seems 
to  limit  the  penalty  to  suspension  from  commun- 
ion till  amendment  of  life,  or  in  default  of  such 
amendment,  to  perpetual  exclusion.  If,  indeed, 
a widow  who  was  also  a penitent  remarried,  she 
and  her  husband  were  not  to  be  suffered  to  enter 
the  church  (ib.  317,  and  see  also  Add.  Q iarta  c.  88). 
A woman  who  had  connexion  with  two  brothers 
was  never  to  marry  again  (ib.  381).  A limit 
was  even  sought  to  be  imposed  on  the  number 
of  marriages  which  might  be  contracted : “ Let 
none  take  more  than  two  wives,  since  the  third 
is  already  superfluous  ” (bk.  vii,  c.  406), 
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III.  We  come  now  to  a branch  of  the  subject  on 
which  the  law  of  the  Church  has  seldom  rm 
precisely  in  the  same  groove  as  that  of  the  state, 
viz.,  remarriage  not  after  death  of  one  of  the 
parties,  but  after  divorce  or  separation.  Several 
classes  of  cases  have  here  to  be  distinguished. 
The  first  is  that  in  which  physical  separation 
involves  the  presumption  or  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  death.  The  22nd  Novel  fixed  a period  of 
five  years,  after  which  the  wife  of  a captive 
husband,  who  could  hear  no  tidings  of  him, 
might  lawfully  marry  again  (c.  7).  The  Wisi- 
gothic  Code  was  less  indulgent.  One  of  its  older 
laws  enacted  that  no  woman  might  marry  in 
her  husband’s  absence,  till  he  was  known  to  be 
dead ; otherwise,  on  his  return,  both  she  and  her 
second  husbdnd  were  to  be  given  over  to  him, 
so  that  he  might  do  with  them  what  he  chose, 
whether  by  selling  them  or  in  any  other  way 
(bk.  ii.  t.  ii.  1.  6).  As  respects  the  church,  a 
letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  (402-17)  to  Probus 
simply  lays  down  that  where  a wife  had  been 
carried  into  captivity  and  her  husband  married 
again  in  her  absence,  on  the  return  of  the  for- 
mer the  first  marriage  alone  held  good  (Ep.  9). 
Leo  the  Great  ruled  to  the  same  effect  in  his 
letter  (a.d.  458)  to  Nicetas,  Bishop  of  Aquileia. 
Wives  whose  husbands  had  been  taken  iu  war 
were  bound  to  return  to  their  former  husbands 
under  pain  of  excommunication  ; but  the  second 
husbands  were  not  to  be  held  guilty  for  the  act 
of  marrying  (Ep.  159).  The  Council  in  Trullo 
(a.d.  692),  more  severe,  decreed  that  the  wife  of 
an  absent  husband  marrying  before  she  was 
certain  of  his  death  was  guilty  of  adultery 
(c.  93). 

The  next  group  of  cases  are  those  of  simple 
prolonged  physical  separation.  The  Roman  law 
took  especial  account  of  the  case  of  soldiers. 
The  22nd  Novel  allowed  the  wife  of  a soldier 
after  ten  years’  absence,  during  which  she  must 
have  repeatedly  pressed  her  husband  by  letters 
or  messages,  whilst  he  either  repelled  her  im- 
portunities, or  wholly  neglected  them,  to  marry 
again,  altering  in  this  respect  a constitution  of 
Constantine’s  (Code,  bk.  v.  t.  xvii.  1.  7),  which 
seemed  to  fix  four  years  as  a sufficient  period  of 
separation.  But  the  wife  was  required  to  pre- 
sent a protest,  apparently  a written  one,  to  the 
soldier’s  superior  officers  (c.  14);  and  the  117th 
Novel  surrounded  this  proceeding  with  certain 
formalities,  requiring  moreover  the  wife  to  wait 
a year  further  after  taking  the  step  in  question 
before  she  could  lawfully  marry  again  (1.  11). 
St.  Basil  on  the  other  hand  notices  the  case  in 
his  first  canonical  epistle  to  Amphilochius,  and 
decrees  that  where  the  soldier’s  wife  remarries, 
the  circumstances  should  be  examined  into,  and 
some  indulgence  shewn  (c.  36).  The  Council 
in  Trullo  adopted  this  view,  and  authorized  a 
soldier,  who  might  return  after  a long  absence 
and  find  his  wife  married  to  another,  to  take  her 
back,  indulgence  being  shewn  both  to  the  woman 
and  to  her  second  husband  (c.  93). 

Physical  separation  through  captivity  con- 
stitutes the  next  group.  A council  held  under 
Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  towards 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  allows  a layman,  if 
his  wife  were  by  force  carried  away  into  capti- 
vity, and  he  could  not  recover  her,  to  take  an- 
other, as  being  better  than  to  commit  fornication 
(c,  31).  After  such  a second  marriage  (which 
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could  be  contracted  after  a twelvemonth,  c.  140), 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  take  back  his  former 
wife  if  married  to  another,  but  she  might  her- 
self also  marry  another  husband  (c.  31).  One 
of  the  later  Lombard  laws  (a.d.  721)  enacts  that 
if  any  one  go  away  for  a matter  of  business  or 
of  trade,  whether  within  a province  or  out  of  it, 
and  do  not  return  within  three  years,  his  wife 
may  apply  to  the  king,  who  may  allow  her  to 
marry  again  (Law  of  Liutprand,  bk.  iii.  c.  4). 

If  we  now  consider  the  case  of  voluntary  de- 
sertion or  divorce,  we  shall  find  considerable 
fluctuation  in  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
Church  as  to  a second  marriage  following  there- 
on. St.  Paul  had,  indeed,  admitted  that  desertion 
for  the  faith’s  sake  dissolved  the  social  obliga- 
tions o t marriage  : 11  If  the  unbelieving  depart, 
let  him  depart ; a brother  or  a sister  is  not 
under  bondage  in  such  cases”  (1  Cor.  vii.  15). 
Did  the  not  being  “ under  bondage  ” imply  free- 
dom to  marry  again  ? An  alleged  canon  of 
Gregory  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  ruled  that 
it  was  no  sin  to  do  so  (c.  17).  The  same  conclu- 
sion may,  perhaps,  be  drawn,  as  respects  heresy 
at  least,  from  a canon  (72)  of  the  Council  in 
Trullo,  which  not  only  forbids  marriage  between 
an  orthodox  person  and  a heretic,  but  declares 
it  void  and  dissolved ; and  seems  only  by  way 
of  permission  to  allow  that  where  two  infidels 
have  married,  and  one  comes  to  the  light  of  the 
truth,  he  or  she  may  remain  in  union  with  the 
other.  And  under  the  canons  of  the  English 
Council  under  Theodore,  the  case  would  be  in- 
cluded in  that  of  desertion  generally,  in  which 
it  was  laid  down  that  a layman  deserted  by  his 
wife  might  after  two  years  take  another  with 
the  bishop’s  consent  (e.  140).  Indeed  St.  Basil 
in  the  4th  century  had  ruled  in  his  first  canon- 
ical epistle  to  Amphilochius  that  a woman  who 
married  a man  deserted  by  his  wife,  if  dismissed 
on  the  latter’s  return,  had  only  fornicated  in 
ignorance,  and  was  not  forbidden  to  marry  again  ; 
though  he  thought  it  better  that  she  should 
remain  single  (c.  46).  The  93rd  canon  of  the 
Council  in  Trullo  confirmed  this  view, 

There  was  indeed  one  case  of  separation,  the 
very  converse  of  that  of  a Christian  husband  or 
wife  deserted  by  an  infidel  partner,  which  Jus- 
tinian’s code  specially  dealt  with,  that  of  the 
husband  or  wife  embracing  the  monastic  pro- 
fession. This  was  held  to  give  freedom  to  the 
other  party  to  marry  again,  although  as  respects 
a woman,  by  analogy  with  the  law  in  case  of 
remarriage  after  death,  only  after  the  expiration 
of  a twelvemonth.  She  was,  however,  at  once 
to  send  a divorce  bond  gratia  to  her  husband 
(Cocfe,  bk.  i.  t.  iii.  1.  53,  § 3 ; and  see  1.  56 ; 
5th  Nov.  c.  5 ; 22nd  Nov.  c.  5).  The  avoidance 
of  marriage  by  the  religious  profession  was  how- 
ever maintained,  after  the  divorce  bond  gratia 
had  been  forbidden;  see  the  117th  Nov.  cc.  10, 
12,  and  the  123rd,  c.  40. 

The  great  struggle  was,  however,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  after  divorce.  Our  Lord’s  teach- 
ing on  the  subject,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
not  only  in  professed  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
law,  but  in  no  less  signal  opposition  to  the 
Roman,  in  which  the  facilities  for  divorce  were 
simply  scandalous.  The  right  of  divorce  in  spe- 
cified cases,  and  of  subsequent  remarriage  for 
the  innocent  party,  was  maintained  by  the  state 
for  a long  time  under  the  emperors  (see  Code, 


bk.  v.  t.  xvii.).  No  limitation  of  time  for  re- 
marriage was  fixed  for  the  man  (lib.  1.  8,  § 5, 
Constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  a.d. 
449) ; but  by  analogy,  with  the  case  of  re- 
marriage after  death,  the  woman’s  right  to 
remarry  after  divorce  for  her  husband’s  wrong, 
or  after  a divorce  by  mutual  consent,  was 
limited  to  arise  after  the  expiration  of  a twelve- 
month  (§  4 and  1.  9,  Constitution  of  Anastasius, 
A.D.  497).  But  if  she  divorced  herself  from  her 
husband  otherwise  than  in  the  cases  specified, 
she  could  not  remarry  within  five-  years,  and 
if  she  did,  became  infamous,  and  the  marriage 
void  (1.  8,  § 4).  The  right  of  remarriage  by  a 
wife  after  the  year  was  by  the  22nd  Novel 
extended  to  all  cases  of  “ reasonable  ” divorce 
obtained  by  her ; the  husband  in  the  like  case 
being  always  free  to  remarry  at  once  (cc.  16,  18). 
The  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  except  for  the 
sake  of  observing  chastity,  was  however  for- 
bidden by  the  117th  Novel , c.  10. 

In  Italy  the  right  of  divorce  and  remarriage 
was  maintained  by  the  edict  of  Theodoric  accord- 
ing to  the  old  constitutions  (c.  54),  and  though 
it  cannot  be  traced  through  the  Lombard  laws, 
probably  subsisted  till  the  Carlovingian  conquest, 
when  by  a capitulary  of  the  year  789,  enacted 
for  Lombardy,  marriage  after  divorce  was  for- 
bidden (bk.  i.  c.  42). 

The  Wisigothic  law  seems  first  to  have  ad- 
mitted divorce,  then  sought  to  forbid  it  alto- 
gether. An  “ ancient  ” law  prohibited  a divorced 
woman  from  remarrying,  and  if  she  did,  ordered 
both  her  and  her  second  husband  to  be  given 
over  to  the  former  one  (bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  1.  1). 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  we 
find  the  Council  of  Eliberis  in  305  forbidding 
communion  even  in  extremis  to  women  leaving 
their  husbands  without  cause  and  marrying 
another  (c.  8).  See  al.o  c.  9 and  c.  10. 

Basil  in  his  canonical  epistle  to  Amphilochius 
dwells  at  length  on  the  subject  of  divorces  (c.  9). 
He  doubts,  indeed,  whether  a woman  living  with 
a divorced  man  is  to  be  treated  as  an  adulteress ; 
but  she  is  one  certainly  who  leaves  her  husband 
and  marries  again.  But  the  deserted  husband  may 
receive  absolution  (o-vyyvoocrTSs  iar i),  and  the 
woman  who  lives  with  him  is  not  condemned ; 
though  it  is  otherwise  if  the  man  himself  leaves 
his  wife  (»6.).  Such  a man  marrying  again  is 
an  adulterer,  and  only  in  the  7th  year  is  to  be 
readmitted  among  the  faithful  (c.  77).  To  Basil’s 
mind,  a dismissed  wife  should  remain  unmarried 
(c.  48). 

The  African  Council  of  Milevis,  a.d.  416,  the 
17th  canon  of  which  forbids  generally  dismissed 
women  to  marry  other  husbands,  hardly  agrees 
with  an  Irish  Council  of  uncertain  date  held  under 
St.  Patrick,  which  lays  it  down  that  first  mar- 
riages are  not  made  void  by  second  ones,  “ unless 
they  have  been  polluted  by  adultery”  (c.  28); 
nor  with  the  Council  of  Yannes  ( Veneticu.n ) in 
465,  which  enacts  excommunication  against  those 
who  having  wives,  except  by  reason  of  fornication, 
without  proof  of  adultery  marry  other  women 
(c.  2).  The  Council  of  Hertford  in  673  seems 
to  revert  to  the  stricter  view,  enacting  that  a 
man  is  not  to  leave  his  wife  except  for  fornica- 
tion, nor,  if  dismissing  her,  to  marry  another 
(c.  10).  The  Council  in  Trullo  declares  that 
both  the  woman  leaving  her  husband  and  mar- 
rying another,  and  the  man  leaving  his  wife  and 
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marrying  another,  commit  adultery,  and  enacts 
a graduated  scale  of  penance  for  seven  years 
(c.  88).  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Council 
under  Theodore  enacts  that  where  a wife  is  un- 
faithful a man  might  dismiss  her  and  marry 
another,  the  woman  however  not  to  be  allowed 
to  marry  her  lover  (c.  143).  And  yet  by  a seem- 
ingly strange  contradiction  it  is  enacted  that  a 
harlot’s  husband  may  not  marry  any  other  woman 
during  her  lifetime  (c.  166),  the  case  aimed  at 
being  probably  that  of  a marriage  with  a full 
knowledge  that  the  woman  did  not  mean  to 
leave  her  course  of  life.  Among  the  Excerpts 
from  the  chapters,  “ de  remediis  peccatorum,”  by 
the  same  archbishop,  published  in  the  Anecdota 
of  Martene,  we  find  that  the  penance  assigned 
to  a man  dismissing  his  wife  and  marrying 
another  is  seven  years  “ with  tribulation,”  be- 
sides five  years  of  lighter  penance.  If  the  wife 
departed,  and  the  husband  married  again,  his 
penance  was  for  one  year  only. 

A letter  (7)  of  Pope  Zacharias  (a.d.  741-51)  to 
Pepin  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  enjoins  again  the 
excommunication  of  laymen  dismissing  their 
wives  and  taking  others  in  their  place  (c.  7), 
and  reiterates  the  prohibition  against  marriage 
after  divorce  (c.  12),  which  we  find  also  repeated 
in  the  replies  made  by  Pope  Stephen  II.  in  754 
to  certain  queries  put  to  him  when  he  was  at 
Quierry  in  France  (c.  5). 

Under  Charlemagne  'a  different  spirit  be- 
comes obvious.  The  law  is  made  stricter,  but 
the  rulers  are  above  it.  All  injunctions  to 
morality  on  the  part  of  the  popes  were  power- 
less against  the  passions  of  their  Carlovingian 
patrons.  See  the  curious  letter  addressed  by 
Stephen  III.  (a.d.  768-70)  to  Charlemagne  and 
Carloman  his  son,  then  associated  with  him  on 
the  throne. 

The  Council  of  Aix  in  789  (c.  42)  and  the 
Council  of  Friuli  in  791  (c.  10),  endorsing  the 
stricter  construction  of  our  Lord’s  words  as  to 
divorce,  enacted  that  after  a divorce  for  adultery 
neither  party  should  marry  again.  The  latter, 
however,  “ by  indulgence,”  allowed  those  who 
W3re  separated  for  consanguinity’s  sake  on 
discovery  to  marry  again,  if  they  could  not  re- 
main unmarried,  which  it  recommended  them  to 
do ; but  if  they  wilfully  contracted  such  a mar- 
riage they  were  after  separation  to  do  penance 
all  their  lives  and  never  marry  again,  nor  could 
their  children  inherit  from  them  (c.  8).  The 
prohibitions  against  a second  marriage  after 
divorce  are  repeated  in  the  Capitularies,  bk. 
vii.  cc.  73,  382  (the  latter  expressly  includ- 
ing the  case  of  adultery);  bk.  v.  c.  300,  Add. 
quarto,  cc.  118-161, — the  prohibition  being  here 
extended  to  marrying  again  after  “ killing  a wife 
without  cause.”  And  the  edict  of  Charlemagne 
(a.d.  814)  directs  inquiry  whether  all  men  noble 
or  ignoble,  have  lawful  wives,  “ not  the  dis- 
missed wives  of  others.” 

Strange  to  say,  the  Eastern  empire  presented 
at  this  same  period  a similar  scandal  to  that  of 
the  imperial  court  of  the  west.  The  Emperor 
Constantine  had  sent  his  wife  to  a convent  and 
married  another,  the  Archbishop  Joseph  per- 
forming the  ceremony.  For  so  doing  he  was 
ejected"  by  the  patriarch  Tarasius,  but  received  to 
communion  by  a Constantinopolitan  synod  in  806 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Theodorus  Studita  and 
ol  the  monks,  and  another  assembly  in  809, 


declared  the  emperor’s  marriage  to  be  lawful,  on 
the  shameful  ground  that  “ the  divine  laws  can 
do  nothing  against  kings.” — It  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous to  add  that  a Nestorian  synod  held  in  Persia 
in  804,  following  the  stricter  view,  had  laid  it 
down  that  after  a divorce  for  fornication  neither 
husband  nor  wife  could  marry  again. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  this  inquiry,  we 
find — 1st,  that  as  respects  the  clergy,  a rule 
borrowed  from  Leviticus  or  derived  from  its  pre- 
scriptions was  held  by  the  church  to  forbid  to  the 
clergy  all  marriages  which  should  on  either  side 
be  of  a digamous  character ; and  that  although 
this  rule  was  evidently  constantly  infringed  in 
practice,  and  its  infringements  oftentimes  con- 
doned in  the  past,  it  was  nevertheless  steadily 
upheld  as  binding  throughout  the  whole  period 
to  which  this  work  refers,  and  latterly  extended 
or  sought  to  be  extended  to  the  inferior  ciergy ; 
the  one  open  protest  against  its  application  being 
that  of  a Nestorian  synod  in  Persia,  towards  the 
end  of  the  5th  century.  2nd,  that  as  respects 
the  laity,  notwithstanding  the  stricter  views 
taken  by  several  writers  of  the  earlier  church, 
the  right  of  remarriage  after  the  death  of  a 
husband  or  wife  became  firmly  established, 
though  in  the  Eastern  church  such  marriages 
were  subjected  to  seme  ceremonial  disparage- 
ment, and  were  generally  sought  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  penances  more  or  less  severe.  3rd, 
that  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  views  and 
practice  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  I’emarriage  after  separation  or 
divorce,  and  that  whilst  second  marriages  in  such 
cases  were  generally  condemned  by  the  letter  of 
the  canon  law  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  and 
beginning  of  the  9th  centuries,  the  sovereigns 
both  of  the  East  and  West  set  such  prohibitions 
at  nought  for  themselves,  and  parted  with  their 
wives  to  marry  others  almost  at  their  will. 

(See  also  Bigamy).  [J.  M.  L.] 

DIGNITAS.  A well-known  classical  word  — 
id,  quo  quis  re  aliqud  dignus  est,  as  Facciolati 
defines  it.  By  degrees  it  was  used  as  a generic 
term  for  ranks  or  offices,  “ Dignitas  equestris, 
senatoria,  consularis,”  and  so  forth.  From  Pliny 
downwards,  by  “dignitates”  were  frequently 
meant  “magistracies.”  The  well-known  notit  it , 
or  “ Table  of  dignities  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  east  and  west,”  which  Paucirolus  thinks 
may  have  been  published  about  the  encl  of  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger  in  its  present 
shape,  was  probably  commenced  under  Augustus 
(Bocking’s  Notit.  p.  liii.-v.).  They  form  the 
J subject  of  the  6th  book  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 

; and  of  the  1st  and  last  books  in  that  of  Justinian 
I (Gothofred  Op.  Jurid.  Min.  pp.  1263,  1374,  and 
J 1415-18).  All,  of  course,  were  purely  secular ; 
but,  in  process  of  time,  when  ecclesiastics  were 
promoted  to  secular  offices,  and  ecclesiastical 
! offices  themselves  began  to  confer  as  much  social 
| distinction  as  secular,  people  talked  of  “ digni- 
. ties  ” in  the  Church  as  freely  as  in  the  State. 
. Hence,  retrospectively,  this  term  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  offices  of  bishop,  metropolitan, 
archbishop,  patriarch,  pope,  cardinal,  bishop- 
' suffragan,  archpriest,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  &c., 
though,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  was  never  applied 
to  them  till  it  had  been  used  to  denote  later  and 
more  subordinate  posts  first.  In  ecclesiastical 
parlance,  says  Ducange,  “ when  a benefice  in 
eluded  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
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with  jurisdiction,  it  was  called  a dignity.”  And 
rhoniassin,  to  the  same  purpose,  speaks  of  “ pro- 
vosts, deans,  stewards,  chamberlains,  treasurers, 
cellarers,  and  sacristans,  as  among  the  ‘ dignities  ’ 
inseparable  from  cathedrals  and  abbeys”  ( De  Ben. 
i ii.  70).  True,  we  meet  with  none  of  these 
words  in  their  received  ecclesiastical  meaning 
before  the  9th  century;  nor  was  it  till  then, 
probably,  that  ecclesiastical  offices  of  any  kind 
began  to  be  styled  “ dignities still,  practically, 
they  had  been  this  long  before.  [E.  S.  Ff.j 

DIMISSORY  LETTERS.  (Literate  dimis- 
oriae,formatae  ; imaroKal  airoXuriKai.)  Letters 
given  by  a bishop  to  one  of  his  clerks  removing 
into  another  diocese  ; or  to  a layman  of  his  dio- 
cese desiring  to  be  ordained  elsewhere.  [See 
Bisiiop,  p.  232  : Commendatory  Letters.] 

1.  In  ancient  times  a bishop  was  forbidden  to 
receive  a clerk  from  another  diocese,  or  to  ad- 
mit to  higher  orders  a clerk  already  ordained  to 
some  inferior  rank,  or  to  ordain  a layman  domi- 
ciled in  another  diocese  (alterius  plebis  hominem), 
without  the  express  and  formal  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese  (Cone.  Nicaen.  i.  c.  16 ; 
C.  Sardie.  cc.  16,  19,  a.d.  347 ; C.  Carthag.  i. 
c.  5,  A.D.  348 ; C.  Taurin.  c.  7 ; C.  Arausie.  i. 
c.  8,  9 ; C.  in  Trullo , c.  17 ; Or  do  Rom.  VII I. 
p.  87).  Readers,  psalmists,  and  doorkeepers, 
were  included  under  the  designation  of  clerks 
(C.  Carth.  iii.  c.  21 ; compare  Augustine,  Epistt. 
235,  240,  242).  A bishop  was  not  to  hinder 
a presbyter  of  his  diocese  from  being  ordained 
bishop  of  a church  to  which  he  was  elected, 
nor  was  one  who  had  a superfluity  of  clerks 
to  refuse  them  to  a diocese  where  there  were 
too  few  (C.  Carth.  iii.  c.  45).  The  decision  in 
cases  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  rested  with  the 
metropolitan.  In  a case  in  which  a bishop,  Ju- 
lianus,  wished  to  reclaim  a lector  who  belonged 
to  his  diocese  by  birth,  though  he  belonged  by 
baptism  to  the  bishop  who  had  ordained  him, 
Epigonius,  it  was  ruled  that  the  lector  belonged 
to  the  diocese  of  his  baptism,  to  which  he  had 
come  as  a catechumen  with  commendatory  let- 
ters (C.  Carth.  iii.  c.  44). 

The  rules,  however,  with  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  extraneous  laymen  were  probably  never  . 
enforced  with  the  same  strictness  as  those  which 
related  to  clerics.  Origen,  an  Alexandrian,  was 
ordained  presbyter  by  the  bishops  of  Caesarea 
and  Jerusalem,  much  to  the  indignation  of  his 
own  bishop,  Demetrius ; there  was,  however,  in 
Origen’s  case  a special  reason — his  mutilation — 
why  he  should  not  be  ordained  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
vi.  8,  26,  27).  Jerome  was  ordained  priest  at 
Antioch,  neither  the  church  of  his  birth  nor  of 
his  baptism.  And  there  are  other  instances  of 
the  like  kind. 

The  theory  on  which  all  this  rests  is  that  a 
bishop  by  the  act  of  ordination  acquired  a per- 
petual right  to  the  services  of  the  clerks  whom 
he  ordained  (li  Quisquis  semel  in  h&e  ecclesia  ordi- 
nem  sacrum  acceperit,  egrediendi  ex  ea  ulterius 
licentiam  non  habet.”  Greg.  Magn,  Epist.  v.  38), 
and  even — -in  a less  degree — to  the  services  of 
those  whom  he  baptised.  Hence  letters  dimissory 
were  not  merely  letters  testimonial  or  commen- 
datory, but  properly  airoXvTiKal ; instruments, 
that  is,  setting  the  clerk  free  from  his  allegiance 
to  his  first  bishop,  and  transferring  the  same 
powers  over  him  to  the  bishop  of  his  adopted 
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diocese  (Thomassin,  Nova  ct  Vetus  Ecclesiae  Dis- 
ciplina,  ii,  i.  1 ff.). 

2.  It  was  probably  from  the  same  notion,  of 
the  clerks  being  bound  by  a peculiar  allegiance 
to  their  bishop,  that  the  practice  arose  of  re- 
quiring the  clergy,  and  “ religious  ” persons 
generally,  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  bishop 
before  they  approached  their  king  or  lord  (dom- 
num)  for  the  purpose  of  asking  benefices  (Cone. 
Aurelian.  i.  c.  7,  A.D.  511.  This  canon  is,  how- 
ever, wanting  in  several  MSS.).  [C.] 

DINGOLVINGA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Dingol- 
vingense ),  at  Dingolfing,  on  the  river  Isar,  in 
Bavaria,  a.d.  772,  under  Tassilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
passed  13  canons  upon  discipline  and  reformation 
of  manners.  Labb.  Cone.  vi.  1794,  1795  ; Le 
Cointe,  Annal.  v.  in  an.  770  ; Harzheim,  Cone. 
German,  i.  130.  [A.  W.  H.] 

DIOCESE.  The  word  bioiK-rjais,  signifying 
in  its  general  sense  any  kind  of  administration, 
came  to  be  specifically  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
a ProrAncia,  but  to  one  of  the  lesser  sort,  for 
Cicero  speaks  of  his  Provincia  Ciliciensis  “cui 
scis  tres  Sioifcrjcreis  Asiaticas  attributas  fuisse  ” 
(Epist.  ad  Fam.  lib.  xiii.  ep.  67). 

At  a later  period,  however,  when  Constantine 
remodelled  the  civil  divisions  of  the  empire,  a 
diocesis,  instead  of  being  a minor  province,  con- 
tained within  it  several  provinces.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, there  were  ten  provinces  in  the  Egyptian 
diocese.  About  the  same  time  the  word  passed 
from  the  terminology  of  the  civil  government 
into  that  of  the  church.  It  was  employed  in  a 
sense  analogous  to  its  secular  application,  and 
signified  an  aggregate  not  merely  of  several  dis- 
tricts governed  each  by  its  own  bishop,  but  of 
several  provinces  ( iirapx iai)  each  presided  over 
by  a metropolitan.  The  diocese  itself  was  under  an 
Exarch  or  Patriarch  [Exarch].  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (can.  2)  speaks 
of  the  Asian  and  Pontic  dioceses,  and  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  of  the  Egyptian  diocese.  AioiKnais 
ecrriv  T]  iroWas  eVapxiay  exovera  *v  *avTVi  says 
Balsamon,  ad  Can.  IX.  Concil.  Chalced.  That  canon 
gives  an  appeal  from  the  head  of  the  province, 
the  metropolitan,  to  the  head  of  the  SioiKt]ais  in 
these  words  : el  8e  tt pbs  rbv  t?is  avrr\s  evapxlas 
MeTpoTro\iTr)V  iirLcrKoiros  ^ KXrjpucbs  apcpiafir]- 
Toir),  KaTaXapPaveTa)  ^ rby  e^apxov  tt )s  Sioucf]- 
(recas  t bv  rris  Pa<n\evov(n\s  Kov<rra.vTivovTr6- 
\ecvs  Opovov , /cot  ItP  avTtp  diKa(ecr0ca.  About  the 
same  period  the  word  diocese  began  also  to  as- 
sume the  sense  which  has  finally  prevailed  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  just  mentioned,  and  to  be 
used  to  signify  the  district  governed  by  a single 
bishop.  For  the  three  first  centuries  this  was 
commonly  denoted  by  tt apoinia,  but  it  now  began 
also  to  be  called  dioecesis , as  in  the  Council  of 
Carthage  (see  Bing.  Antiq.  bk.  ix.  ii.  § 2)  we 
have  “ Placuit  ut  nemini  sit  facultas,  relicta 
principali  cathedra,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dioe- 
cesi  constitutam  se  conferre.”  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  word,  which  perhaps  retained  to  a 
certain  degree  its  general  rather  than  its  tech- 
nical sense,  is  found  applied  in  turn  to  every 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  territorial  division.  For, 
while  Hincmar  (Epist.  ad  Nicolaum')  uses  it  of 
the  province  of  a metropolitan  (“  non  solum  dioe- 
cesis, verum  etiam  parochia  mea  inter  duo 
regna  sub  duobus  regibus  habetur  divisa  ”), 
Suicer  alleges  other  authorities  to  show  that  the 
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word  is  sometimes  employed  in  a sense  closely 
resembling  our  word  parish,  viz.  the  district  of 
a single  church  in  a diocese.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  this  was  a Latin,  and  especially  an 
African  use  of  the  term  (Thomass.  I.  I.  c.  3). 

Considered  in  the  acceptation  of  the  word, 
which  has  prevailed  in  later  times  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others,  a bishop’s  diocese  and  his 
power  over  it  are  thus  spoken  of  in  the  4th 
century — 

''Ekcmttov  iiriff kokov  i£ov<riav  exfiv  tavrou 
napoiKias,  SiwkcTv  re  Kard  t^v  Itcacr cp  tnifidK- 
\ovaav  ivXaficiav,  Kcil  npivoiav  irouiodai  irao-qs 
T7JS  TTJS  ^irb  T^V  eaWTOU  k6\iw  CDS  Kcii 

X*ipoTOve?v  vpecrfivTepovs  /cat  Sio.k6vovs,  Ka\ 
/u€T a KpiaecDS  ckckttcl  SiaXapfidveiv.  tt cpancpco  8c 
urjSfV  irparrciv  tiux** l * *P*~lV  8lxa  too  T7js  PVTP°~ 
t o\eeos  cirurKdirov,  /urjSe  at/rbv  dvev  tt\s  tcdv 
XonrcSv  yvwpTis.  ( Concil . Antioch,  can.  9.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  from  every  bishop 
having  a right  to  erect  new  churches  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  to  set  up  a cross  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  to  be  placed,  his  diocese  has  sometimes 
been  called  crTavpoirpyiov  (Bing.  viii.  9,  5). 

The  canonical  rule  was  not  only  that  a diocese 
should  have  but  one  bishop,  but  that  a bishop 
should  have  but  one  diocese.  In  subsequent  times, 
however,  the  latter  part  of  this  rule  was  much 
broken  down  by  the  practice  of  “ commenda.” 
This  practice  came  into  use  on  various  grounds. 
One  of  these  is  thus  indicated  by  Thomassin : — 
“ Incursationes  barbarorum  juges  et  cruentis- 
simae  Fundani  civitate  episcopum  plebemque 
propemodum  omnem  effugarant.  Cum  viduata 
tunc  pastore  suo  fuisset  Terracina,  Fundanum 
sibi  postulavit  episcopum.  Confirmata  est  a 
Gregorio  Magno  ea  electio,  a quo  jussus  est  Ag- 
nellus  titulum  et  administrationem  gerere  eccle- 
siae  Terracinensis,  et  nihil  secius  veluti  com- 
mendatam  sibi  curare  ecclesiam  Fundanam.  ‘Sic 
te  Terracinensis  ecclesiae  cardinalem  constitui- 
mus  esse  sacerdotem,  ut  et  Fundensis  ecclesiae 
pontifex  esse  non  desinas  ’ ” (Thomassin,  pt.  ii. 
lib.  3,  cap.  10). 

In  other  cases  a vacant  diocese  was  simply 
committed  to  the  care  of  a neighbouring  bishop 
till  a successor  could  be  appointed.  This  was  in 
the  earlier  times  the  most  common  species  of 
commenda,  and  was  of  course  temporary  only. 

Sometimes  there  was  a kind  of  double  com- 
menda,  the  pope  commending  to  the  care  of  a 
neighbouring  bishop  a diocese  whose  own  dio- 
cesan was  occupied  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  another  church  previously  commended  to  him. 

In  other  instances,  again,  where  a bishop  was 
under  sentence  of  penance,  the  affairs  of  his 
church  were  entrusted  to  another,  or  to  the 
metropolitan,  until  he  was  restored.  “Emeri- 
tense  Concilium  Metropolitan©  commendavit 
ecclesias  eorum  episcoporum,  qui  ad  poenitentiam 
secedere  jussi  fuerant,  quod  aConcilio  Provinciali 
abfuissent”  (Thomassin,  pt.  ii.  lib.  3,  c.  11). 

In  one  instance  Childeric  appears  to  have  com- 
mended a diocese  to  the  care  of  an  abbot  (ibid.). 

At  first  the  bishop  to  whom  a diocese  was 
commended  appeal’s  only  to  have  received  his 
actual  expenses.  Gregory  the  Great,  however, 
when  Paulus  had  charge  of  Naples  during  a va- 
cancy, directed  as  follows  : — “ Praedicto  Paulo 
centum  sohdos  et  unum  puerulum  orphanum 
quem  ipse  elegerit  pro  labore  suo  de  eadem  ec- 
clesia  facias  dari  ” (ibid.  c.  10). 


By  degrees  large  profits  were  derived  from  a 
commenda,  and  it  thus  became  an  object  of  am- 
bition, and  was  bestowed  by  popes  and  sovereigns 
without  reason  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Church.  In  later  times  it  became  a flagrant 
abuse,  but  its  worst  forms  belong  perhaps  mainly 
to  a period  beyond  our  present  limits.  It  came 
to  be  held  in  perpetuity,  instead  of  for  a limited 
period,  and  the  revenues  of  two  or  more  sees 
were  accumulated  upon  one  person  as  a provi- 
sion for  life. 

One  peculiar  kind  of  commenda  must  not  be 
omitted,  viz.  where  a part  of  the  revenues  of  a 
church  was  assigned  to  a great  lay  noble,  in 
return  for  his  taking  on  himself  its  defence 
against  its  heathen  or  other  enemies.  Such  pro- 
tectorates were  .common  in  the  more  disturbed 
periods.  They  are  styled  ‘ commendae  militares.’ 
In  the  same  manner  and  on  like  grounds  the 
sovereigns  retained  to  themselves  portions  of 
church  property.  But  the  subject  of  Commendae 
is  too  large  to  be  discussed  at  length  here.  The 
learning  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  in 
Thomassin. 

The  limits  of  dioceses  were  probably  fixed  in 
the  first  instance  by  local  or  accidental  circum- 
stances.R They  differed  widely  in  size  and  popu- 
lation. Details  on  these  points  will  be  found 
under  Notitia.  It  is  more  important  to  ob- 
serve that  when  too  large  they  were,  not  un- 
frequently,  divided,  as  in  the  following  instance: 
— “ In  the  Council  of  Lucus  Augusti,  or  Lugo, 
under  King  Theodeinir,  anno  569,  a complaint 
was  made  that  the  dioceses  in  Gallaecia  [in 
Spain]  were  so  large  that  the  bishops  could 
scarce  visit  them  in  a year:  upon  which  an 
order  was  made,  that  several  new  bishoprics  and 
one  new  metropolis  should  be  erected,  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  the  bishops  then  in  council, 
who  made  Lugo  to  be  the  new  metropolis,  and 
raised  several  other  episcopal  sees  out  of  the  old 
ones,  as  declared  in  the  acts  of  that  council  ” 
(Bing.  ix.  vi.  § 16). 

As  his  own  diocese  was  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  action  of  a bishop,  in  acting  in  the  diocese  of 
another  he  was  under  certain  restrictions.  These 
prevailed  at  all  times  to  a greater  or^oss  degree, 
but  seem  eventually  to  have  been  laJl  down  in 


a “ The  Diocese,”  says  Milman,  “ grew  up  in  two  ways — 

1.  In  the  larger  cities  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Christians 
led  necessarily  to  the  formation  of  separa  te  congregations, 
which  to  a certain  extent,  required  each  its  proper  orga- 
nization, yet  invariably  remained  subordinate  to  the 
single  bishop.  In  Rome,  towards  the  bcg;nning  of  the 
4th  century,  there  were  above  forty  churches,  rendering 

allegiance  to  the  prelate  of  the  metropolis.  2.  Chris- 

tianity was  first  established  in  the  towns  and  dries,  and 

from  each  centre  diffused  itself  with  more  or  less  success 
into  the  adjacent  country.  In  some  of  these  country 
congregations,  bishops  appear  to  have  been  established, 
yet  their  chorepiscopi,  or  rural  bishops,  maintained  some 
subordination  to  the  head  of  the  Mother  Church;  or 
where  the  converts  were  fewer,  the  rural  Christians  re- 
mained members  of  the  Mother  Church  in  the  City.  In 
Africa,  from  the  immense  number  of  bishops,  each  com- 
munity seems  to  have  had  its  own  superior;  but  this 
was  peculiar  to  this  province.  In  general,  the  churches 
adjacent  to  the  towns  or  cities  either  originally  were,  or 
became,  the  diocese  of  the  City  Bishop : for  as  soon  as 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  State,  the  powers 
of  the  rural  bishops  were  restricted,  and  the  office  at 
length  was  either  abolished,  or  fell  into  disuse.”— History 
of  Christianity,  Book  iv.  ch.  I. 
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the  later  canon  law  as  follows,  viz.  that  a bishop 
may  perform  divine  offices  and  use  his  episcopal 
habit  in  the  diocese  of  another,  without  leave, 
but  not  perform  any  act  of  jurisdiction ; and  it 
has  even  been  said,  that  jurisdiction  cannot  be 
exercised  by  a bishop  of  another  place,  though 
with  the  consent  of  the  diocesan,  except  over  . 
such  as  willingly  submit  themselves  to  his 
authority.  And  where  the  holder  of  a benefice 
in  one  diocese  resides  in  another,  the  bishop  in 
whose  diocese  he  resides  may  proceed  against 
him  for  an  offence,  but  the  punishment,  so  far  as 
it  affects  his  benefice,  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
bishop  whei’e  the  benefice  is  (Gibson’s  Codex, 
pp.  133,  134). 

See  also  Bishop  : Exarch  : Parish. 

Authorities  : Thomassinus,  Vetus  et  Nova 

Ecdesiae  disciplina.  Bingham.  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici.  Suicer’s  Thesaurus , s.  v.  A tol- 
Krjais  and  <navpoiri]yiov . [B.  S.] 

DIOCLES,  martyr  at  Histrias  (?  Istria), 
commemorated  May  24  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis ; 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIODORUS.  (1)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Home 
with  Marianus  the  deacon  and  many  others ; 
commemorated  Dec.  1 (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  of  Perga,  UpoydpTvs ; commemorated 
April  21  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIODOTUS,  Saint,  of  Africa;  commemo- 
rated, with  Anesius,  March  31  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

DIOGENES,  Saint,  in  Macedonia;  comme- 
morated April  6 (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIOMEDES,  martyr  at  Nicaea,  a.d.  288 ; 
commemorated  June  9 (Mart.  Usuardi) ; Aug. 
16  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.J 

DIONYSIA.  (1)  Martyr  at  Lamosacum  with 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Paul ; commemorated  May 
15  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  seven  others;  com- 
memorated Dec.  6 (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIONYSIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Lower  Armenia 
with  Emilianus  and  Sebastian ; commemorated 
Feb.  8 (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr ; commemorated  with  Ammonius, 
Feb.  14  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  . 

(3)  Martyr  at  Aquileia  with  Hilarius  the 
bishop,  Tatian  the  deacon,  Felix  and  Largus ; 
commemorated  March  16  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Corinth  ; commemorated  April  8 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 

(5)  Saint,  uncle  of  Pancratius ; commemorated 
May  12  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Bishop  and  confessor  under  Constantius ; 
deposition  at  Milan,  May  25  (Mart.  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Sinnada  with  Democritus  and 
Secundus;  commemorated  July  31  (Mart.  Usu- 
ardi). 

(8)  Saint,  of  Phrygia ; commemorated  Sept* 

20  (lb.). 

(9)  The  Areopagite,  bishop  of  Athens  and 
martyr  under  Adrian ; commemorated  Oct.  3 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  By- 
zant.)’, Oct.  17  (Cal.  Armen.). 

(10)  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  martyr  with  Rrs- 
ticus  the  presbyter  and  Eleutherius  the  deacon  : 


commemorated  Oct.  9 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron ., 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(11)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  martyr 
under  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  A.D.  265 ; com- 
memorated Nov.  17  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi)  • Maskarram  17  = Sept.  14  (Cal. 
Ethiop.). 

(12)  The  Pope,  under  Claudius  II. ; deposition 
at  Rome  Dec.  26  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi) ; Dec. 
27  (Cal.  Bucher.). 

(13)  Martyr  with  Petrus  Lampsacenus  and 
his  companions;  commemorated  May  18  (Cal. 
Byzant.). 

(14)  One  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus ; 
commemorated  Oct.  22  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.J 

DIOS,  Asceta,  Holy  Father,  under  Theodo- 
sius the  Great;  commemorated  July  19  (Cal. 
Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIOSCORUS.  (1)  Martyr  under  Numerian ; 
commemorated  Feb.  25  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  The  reader,  martyr  in  Egypt ; comme- 
morated May  18  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  with  Heron,  Arse- 

nius,  and  Isidorus,  under  Decius ; commemorated 
Dec.  14  (/L).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIOSCURUS,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.D. 
454;  commemorated  Maskarram  7 = Sept.  4,  and 
Tekemt  17  = Oct.  14  (Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIOSPOLIS,  or  Lydda,  probably  Ramah 
(Council  of),  a.d.  415,  of  14  bishops  under 
their  metropolitan,  Eulogius  of  Caesarea  ; where 
Pelagius,  having  been  examined,  by  anathema- 
tising 12  propositions  that  had  been  imputed  to 
him,  and  making  profession  of  12  orthodox  pro- 
positions in  their  stead,  was  acquitted,  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  (Mansi,  iv.  311-20).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

DIPPING.  [Baptism.] 

DIPTYCHS.  (AlirTvxa,  lepal  Se\roi,  Kard- 
\oyos’,  diptycha,  matriculae,  nomina , tabulae.) 
1.  The  name  of  diptych  is  given  to  a tablet,  pri- 
marily two-leaved,  as  the  word  implies,  in  which 
were  contained  the  names  of  Christians,  living 
and  dead,  to  be  recited  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist.  It  would  seem  that  the  origin  of 
the  custom  is  to  be  referred  to  the  primitive 
practice  by  which  the  members  of  a church 
brought  offerings  of  bread  and  wine  from  which 
were  taken  the  sacred  elements.  Then,  before 
the  consecration,  the  names  of  those  who  had 
so  contributed  were  read  aloud,  as  well  as  those 
of  deceased  members  of  the  church  whom  it  was 
wished  specially  to  commemorate. 

This  primary  use  was  subsequently  extended 
so  as  to  include  the  names,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
sovereigns,  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  in  any 
way  of  the  church  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
conjunction  with  departed  saints  and  confessors, 
a special  mention  was  thought  desirable  in  each 
church  of  those  who  had  previously  been  its 
bishops.  The  great  length  to  which  these  lists 
necessarily  grew  caused  the  habit  of  reciting 
them  fully  to  be  subsequently  abandoned,  but  in 
some  form  or  other  the  practice  has  been  retained 
in  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Roman  Church. 

This  custom  was  doubtless  primarily  suggested 
as  to  its  form  by  the  practice  which  prevailed 
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under  the  Roman  Empire,  by  which  consuls, 
praetors,  aediles,  and  other  magistrates  were 
wont  to  distribute  to  their  friends  and  the 
people,  on  the  day  on  which  they  entered  office, 
tablets  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  con- 
taining their  portraits,  in  token  of  the  commence- 
ment of  their  magistracy.  (See  e.  g.  Cod.  Theodos. 
de  expensis  ludorum , 15,  tit.  9,  § 1 ; Symmachus, 
Epist.  ii.  81,  v.  56,  x.  119;  Claudianus,  De  Sec. 
Consulatu  Stilichonis , 347.)  For  another  pos- 
sible, but  certainly  not  probable,  connection  of 
the  use  of  Christian  diptychs  with  an  earlier 
heathen  custom,  see  Casaubon’s  Animad.  in 
Athenaeum , vi.  14. 

2.  Diptycha  episcoporum  ( Kara\oyos  ruv  im- 
<xk6kuv  ; comp.  Catalogus  Hieraticus,  p.  317). 
We  shall  now,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
subject  of  diptychs  as  used  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  shall  refer  first  to  that  class  of  them 
m which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  deceased 
prelates.  Each  church  would  of  course  specially 
commemorate  its  own  past  bishops,  or  at  any 
rate  the  more  renowned  among  them,  and  thus 
in  these  local  fasti  we  may  see  the  germs  of  later 
calendars  and  martyrologies.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  the  employment  of  these  tabellae 
episcopates  is  furnished  by  the  well  known  case 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  whom  the  persecution  of  his 
inveterate  foes  drove  into  exile  [Chalcedon, 
p.  333] ; and  even  after  his  death  would  have 
refused  his  name  a place  on  the  diptychs  as  a 
denial  of  his  orthodoxy  : the  insertion  of  his  name 
in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  when  his  friends 
were  strong  enough  to  obtain  it,  is  spoken  of  as 
the  usual  privilege  of  departed  bishops  (Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  25 ; comp.  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl. 
v.  35). 

Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus  (Poem.  vii.  35,  de  S.  Martino; 
Patrol.  lxxx\iii.  332). 

“ Nomina  vestra  legat  patriarchis  atque  prophetis 
Cui  hodie  in  templo  Diptychus  edit  ebur.” 

The  names  thus  engraved  on  the  tablets  were 
recited,  as  has  been  said,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.  See,  for  example,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  at  Carthage  between 
the  Catholics  and  Donatists  (411  A.D.),  where  we 
find  the  remark : “ In  ecclesii  sumus,  in  qud 
Caecilianus  episcopatum  gessit  et  diem  obiit. 
Ejus  nomen  ad  altare  recitamus,  ejus  memoriae 
communicamus,  tanquam  memoriae  fratris  ” 
(Coll.  iii.  c.  230 ; Labbe',  ii.  1490).  See  also 
Conc'l.  Constant,  ii.  Coll.  v. ; Labbd,  v.  478,  495. 

It  will  be  understood  that  such  a mention  has 
no  connect  ion  with  the  practice  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  for  the  names  thus  enrolled  were  held 
to  be  of  those  included  among  the  blest,  and  in 
fact  the  word  ‘ canonization  ’ primarily  meant 
a mention  of  this  kind  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass  (see  p.  267).  Conversely,  a place  would  be 
denied  in  the  diptychs  to  those  who  were  sus- 
pected. rightly  or  wrongly,  of  heretical  or  he- 
terodox views ; and  further,  names  wrongly  in- 
serted, whether  inadvertently  or  through  set  evil 
design,  might  be  subsequently  removed.  Thus  we 
find  Anastasius  chronicliug,  “ deinde  abstulerunt 
de  diptyehis  ecclesiarum  nomina  Patriarcharum 
....  Cyri,  Sergii,  Pauli,  Pyrrhi,  Petri  per  quos 
error  orthodoxae  fidei  pullulavit”  (Vitae  Ponti- 
ficum , ‘Agatho,’  p.  145). 

This  power  of  refusing  to  a name  a place  in 
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the  diptychs,  or  of  removing  a name  once  en- 
tered, would  doubtless  degenerate  at  times  into 
the  venting  of  personal  spite,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  disgraceful  attempt  to  rob  Chry- 
sostom of  his  well  deserved  honour.  For  a still 
stronger  case  Peter  the  Fuller  is  responsible,  in 
that,  on  his  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Antioch,  he 
removed  from  the  diptychs  the  names  of  Pro- 
terius  and  Timotheus  Salafatiarius,  and  put  in 
their  stead  those  of  Dioscurus  and  Hellurus  who 
had  murdered  the  former  (Victor  Tunnunensis, 
Chronicon , 480  a.d.  in  Gallandi  Bibl.  Vet.  Pair. 
xii.  225). 

3.  Diptycha  vivornm. — We  shall  briefly  con- 
sider, in  the  next  place,  the  case  of  the  mention 
of  living  persons,  the  origin  of  which,  as  has 
been  already  said,  would  appear  to  be  found  in 
the  recital  of  the  names  of  those  members  of  a 
church  who  had  furnished  the  elements  for  the 
holy  communion.  As  time  went  on,  it  would  be 
natural  to  add  the  names  of  those  who  held  civil 
and  spiritual  authority,  of  special  benefactors  to 
a church,  and  generally  to  embrace  all  faithful 
believers ; the  presence  of  a name  on  the  list  be- 
ing viewed  as  a recognition  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, and  thus,  by  implication,  of  the  full  church 
membership  and  orthodoxy  of  the  person  named  ; 
while,  conversely,  its  absence  implied  heresy  in 
belief  or  laxity  in  life  or  discipline  (see  Cyprian, 
Epist.  1,  § 2). 

This  original  association  of  the  practice  with 
the  names  ot  the  offerers  was  maintained  in  later 
times.  Thus  we  find  Innocent  I.  (ob.  417  a.d.) 
ordering  that  the  names  of  those  who  offered 
should  not  be  recited  before  the  oblations  were 
made  (Epist.  25,  ad  Decentium , c.  5) ; Jerome 
also  (Comm,  in  Ezech.  xviii.  vol.  v.  209)  refers 
to  it,  “ Publiceque  diaconus  in  ecclesiis  recitet 
offerentium  nomina.”  For  further  injunctions 
to  the  same  effect,  see  Capit.  Aquisgranense,  53 
[789  a.d.],  Capit.  Francoford.  49  [794  a.d.], 
in  Baluze’s  Capitularia  Regum  Francorum , i. 
231,  270.  In  this  way  too  it  is  most  natural  to 
understand  the  original  reference  of  the  words 
in  the  corresponding  place  of  the  Roman  canon, 
“ qui  tibi  off'erunt  hoc  sacrificium  laudis  et  gra- 
tiarum  act.ionis.” 

The  commemoration  of  the  faithful  living, 
other  than  the  offerers,  includes  names  of  holders, 
first  of  ecclesiastical  and  then  of  civil  office,  in 
due  order.  We  may  refer,  for  example,  to  Maxi- 
mus Confessor,  who  remarks  (Collatio  cum  Prin - 
cipibus  in  Secretario , c.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv.  ed. 
Combefis),  “at  the  holy  oblation  on  the  holy 
table,  after  prelates,  priests,  and  deacons,  and 
all  priestly  ranks  (Uparinbv  ray/xa ),  when  the 
deacon  says,  ‘ And  those  laics  who  have  died 
in  faith,  Constantine,  Constans,  and  the  rest,’” 
and  then  proceeds,  ovt<o  be  teal  ruv  (uutoov 
yrpyovevei  fia<Ti\e<i)V  yera  r oifs  lepwyet'ovs  tt ar- 
ras.” We  find  a similar  regulation  in  the  Arabic 
canons  of  the  Nicene  Council,  to  the  effect  that, 
“ on  the  Sabbath  and  festivals,  when  the  holy 
elements  are  placed  upon  the  altar,  the  deacon 
shall  make  mention,  first,  of  the  patriarch  by 
name,  then  of  the  chief  bishop,  the  suffragan 
bishop,  the  arch-presbyter,  the  archdeacon,  be- 
cause these  are  the  rulers  of  the  church  ” (can. 
64  ; Labbe^  ii.  312). 

In  documents  of  the  Western  Church,  we  meet 
with  injunctions  to  insert  on  all  such  occasions 
the  name  of  the  pope.  See,  e.  g.,  the  order  of 
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the  Second  Council  of  Yasio  (529  A.D.),  “ ut 
noraen  Domini  Papae,  quicumque  sedi  apostolicae 
praefuerit,  in  nostris  ecclesiis  recitetur.”  (can.  4, 
Labbe',  iv.  1680 : cf.  Sugg.  ii.  Germani  et  alio- 
rum  post  Epist.  40  Hormisdae  Papte , ibid.  1484  ; 
where  allusion  is  made  to  the  omission  of  all 
names,  save  of  the  pope  only,  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Mass  at  Scampae,  a usage  of  which  Mar- 
tene,  p.  145  B,  gives  some  later  examples.) 

After  the  mention  of  the  names  of  ecclesiastics 
of  various-grades  came  that  of  the  sovereign,  as 
mentioned  in  the  above  quoted  passage  of  Maxi- 
mus ; and  among  those  who  had  deserved  well 
of  the  church  in  various  ways  we  find  special 
mention  enjoined  by  the  Council  of  Merida 
(666  A.D.)  of  the  names  of  those  who  had  re- 
built a church  ( Concil . Emeritense , c.  19  ; Labbe', 
vi.  507). 

From  these  diptycha  vivorum  also,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  previous  case  of  the  tdbellae  episco- 
pates, a name  might  be  removed,  justly  or  un- 
justly, as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  Vigilius  (Baluzius, 
Collectio  Nova  Conciliorum,  1542).  Thus  too  we  find 
Augustine  threatening,  in  case  of  certain  conduct 
unbecoming  to  the  clerical  office,  “delebo  eum 
de  tabula  clericorum  ” ( [Serm . 356,  vol.  v.  2059, 
ed.  Gaume)  ; and  in  another  passage  of  the  same 
father,  we  find  him  protesting  against  an  unjust 
exercise  of  this  punishment  (Epi.4.  78,  vol.  ii. 
276).  Again,  we  find  the  name  of  Pope  Felix  III. 
erased  from  the  diptychs  by  Acacius,  and  after 
his  death  restored  by  Euthymius,  who  erased  at 
the  same  time  that  of  Peter  Mongus  (Theophanes, 
480-81  A.D.  pp.  205,  206,  ed.  Classen).  Felix, 
however,  ungraciously  returned  this  by  refusing 
to  recognise  Euthymius,  from  his  having  retained 
the  names  of  Acacius  and  Phravites  (pp.  cit. 
483  A.D.  p.  209). 

4.  Diptycha  mortuorum. — We  shall  now  refer 
briefly  to  the  diptychs  containing  the  names  of 
the  faithful  dead.  And  here  it  will  be  obviously 
seen  that  the  essence  of  the  practice  of  a recital 
of  names  at  all  was  the  wish  to  maintain  and 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  ; 
and  when  Christianity  had  taught  men  that, 
whether  living  or  dead  in  the  flesh,  all  faithful 
were  alike  living  members  of  Christ’s  Church,  it 
would  be  natural  to  add  the  names  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God. 
How  soon  this  became  complicated  with  the 
idea  of  prayers  for  the  dead  this  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  diptychs  of 
the  dead  are  introduced  in  Greek  liturgies,  we 
find  in  that  of  St.  Mark,  6 Slo-kovos  tol  biirrvxu 
Txv  KeKoijxruxivcav  (i.  e.  reads),  and,  similarly,  in 
that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  6 Slcxkovos  twv  re  /ce/coi- 
pypevuv  Kal  ^cavrwv,  ws  fiovXerai,  pvy/xouevei. 
The  prayer  of  the  priest,  which  follows,  runs  in 
the  former  case  thus,  /cat  rovrwv  Tvdvrvv  ras 
\l/vxas  uvdnavcrov , Seairora  Kvpie  6 Qebs  ‘fguav,  eV 
rais  T&v  ay'iccv  aov  aKyvah  ....  This  might  be 
illustrated  by  the  passage  of  Cyprian  already  re- 
ferred to  (Epist.  i.  2)  : “Non  est  quod  pro  dor- 
mitione  ejus  apud  vos  fiat  oblatio,  aut  deprecatio 
aliqua  nomine  ejus  in  ecclesia  frequentetur.” 

This  commemoration  of  and  prayer  for  the 
faithful  dead  is  found  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary after  the  consecration,  and  thereupon 
follows  a prayer,  entitled  in  the  Sacramentary 
Super  Diptycha  (the  Collectio  post  Nomina  of  the 
Mozarabic  Missal),  which  we  cite  : “ Memento 


etiaffi,Domine,  famulorum  famularumque  tuorum 
III.,  qui  nos  praecesserunt  cum  signo  fidei  et  dor- 
miunt  in  somno  pacis.  Ipsis,  Domine,  et  omni- 
bus in  Christo  quiescentibus,  locum  refrigerii  et 
lucis  et  pacis  ut  indulgeas  deprecamur.” 

Among  others,  the  names  of  deceased  emperors 
of  undoubted  orthodoxy  were  mentioned.  Thus 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  (ob.  867  A.D.),  in  a letter  to  the 
Emperor  Michael  III.,  refers  to  the  mention  of 
the  names  of  Constantine,  Constans,  Theodosius 
the  Great,  Valentinian,  and  other  emperors, 
“ inter  sacra  mysteria  ” (Epist.  86,  Patrol,  cxix. 
959). 

The  regulation  of  the  Council  of  Merida,  al- 
ready referred  to,  ordains  the  mention  of  the 
names  of  special  benefactors,  after  they  have 
departed  this  life. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  merely  of  names  of  in- 
dividuals inserted  in  the  diptychs,  but,  besides 
these,  a commemoration  was  made  of  the  Four 
Oecumenical  Councils,  to  which  practice  numerous 
references  are  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  held  at  Constantinople  in  536  A.D.  under 
Mennas  (See,  e.  g.,  Labbe',  v.  85,  165,  185 ; the 
last  of  which  passages  furnishes  us  with  a very 
interesting  illustration  of  the  practice,  describing 
how,  at  the  reading  of  the  diptychs,  the  whole 
multitude  flocked  round  the  sanctuary  to  listen ; 
and  when  only  the  titles  of  the  Four  Holy  Synods 
were  recited  by  the  deacon,  and  the  names  of 
the  archbishops  Euphemius  and  Macedonius  and 
Leo,  of  blessed  memory,  all  cried  with  a loud 
voice,  “ Glory  be  to  Thee,  O Lord)  and  in  those 
of  the  second  Oecumenical  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople (e.  g.  Collatio  2,  Labbe',  v.  432).  There  is 
also  a reference  to  this  in  the  Code  of  Justinian, 
in  a letter  of  the  emperor  to  Epiphanius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  intention  of  resisting  any  attempts  to  abolish 
this  practice  (lib.  i.  tit.  1,  § 7 ; tom.  ii.  pt.  1,  p. 
16,  ed.  Beck.).  Theophanes  records  an  instance 
of  a daring  attempt  to  break  through  this  cus- 
tom, when  Euphrasius,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
omitted  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  from  his  dip- 
tychs, and  also  the  name  of  Pope  Hormisdas 
(Theophanes,  A.D.  513,  p.  258). 

5.  A brief  remark  may  be  made  here  as  to 
sundry  variations  in  the  time  when  the  diptychs 
were  recited  according  to  various  uses.  The 
primary  custom  would  seem  to  be,  that  they 
were  read  after  the  oblation  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  before  the  consecration.  This  may  be 
seen,  for  example,  from  numerous  references  in 
the  acts  of  the  council  under  Mennas,  spoken  of 
above,  which  prove  this  to  have  been  the  custom 
of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  (see  esp.  Labbe, 
v.  185,  already  quoted).  It  would  appear  also 
that  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal  and  in  the  ancient 
Gallican  form,  the  diptychs  originally  held  this 
place.  The  same  also  holds  true  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  diptychs  in  our  own  Liturgy,  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  In  the  Liturgy 
of  Chrysostom,  however,  the  Mozarabic  Missal, 
and  not  a few  others,  as  we  now  have  them,  the 
diptychs  follow  consecration. 

In  the  various  forms  of  the  Roman  Liturgy, 
and  in  the  Ambrosian,  the  commemoration  of 
the  living  and  dead  enters  into  the  canon  of  the 
Mass,  that  of  the  living  before,  and  that  of  the 
dead  after,  consecration.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  this  too  is  a modification  of  an 
earlier  state  of  things,  from  a consideration  of  the 
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wording  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary.  [CANON 
of  the  Liturgy,  p.  271.] 

Sundry  differences  also  exist  as  to  the  manner 
of  reciting  the  names  on  the  diptvchs.  (1)  Some- 
times they  were  read  by  the  deacon,  as  is  exem- 
plified by  the  citations  we  have  already  given 
from  the  liturgies  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Chryso- 
stom, to  which  others  might  have  been  added. 
See  also  Jerome  (in  Ezech.  1.  c.)  and  Maximus 
(/.  c.).  (2)  In  some  churches  it  would  appear 

that  the  subdeacon  recited  the  names  on  the  dip- 
tychs  behind  the  altar.  Thus,  in  an  ancient 
Mass  (Code x Ratoldi ) published  by  Menard  in  his 
edition  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  we  find 
(p.  246),  “ Subdiaconi  a retro  altari,  ubi  memo- 
riam  vel  nomina  vivorum  et  mortuorum  nomi- 
naveruut  . . . .”  (3)  Frequently  the  priest  himself 
repeated  the  names.  (4)  A curious  plan  is  that 
mentioned  by  Fulcuin  (De  Gestis  Abbatum  Lobien- 
sium , c.  vii.  in  D’Achery’s  Spicilegium, , vi.  551), 
where  the  subdeacon  whispered  the  names  to  the 
priest.  (5)  We  find  even  that  in  some  cases  the 
tablets  were  merely  laid  upon  the  altar,  with 
the  names  of  the  offerers  and  benefactors,  of 
whom  the  priest  made  general  mention.  Thus 
we  find  a form  cited  by  Pamelius  (Liturgg.  Latt. 
ii.  180),  “ Memento  ....  quorum  nomina  ad  me- 
morandum conscripsimus,  ac  super  sanctum  altare 
tuum  conscripta  adesse  videntur.”  The  two  last 
views,  at  any  rate,  however,  are  clearly  quite  late. 

For  some  remarks  on  a plan  whereby,  in  the 
church  of  Ravenna,  a chasuble  was  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  diptychs,  see  Ducange  (s.  v.). 

The  name  of  diptych  was  also  given  to  regis- 
ters in  which  were  entered,  as  occasion  required, 
the  names  of  newly  baptized  persons,  as  then 
first  becoming  members  of  the  Christian  family 
(Dion.  Areop.  Flier.  Eccl.  c.  11).  [Register.] 

6.  Literature. — For  the  matter  of  the  fore- 
going article  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Martene, 
De  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  liitibus , i.  145,  sqq.  ed.  Ve- 
nice, 1783;  Ducange’s  Glossaria , s.  vv.  Diptycha, 
Aijttux®  ; Bingham’s  Antiquities , xv.  3 ; and  the 
Onomasticon  (s.  v.)  appended  to  Rosweyd’s  Vitae 
Patrum.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Salig, 
De  Diptychis  Veterum , tain  profanis,  qu  im  sacris , 
Halae  Magd.  1731  ; Donati,  Dei  dittici  degli  an- 
tichi profani  e sacri , Lucca,  1753;  Gibbings, 
Prelection  on  the  Diptychs , Dublin,  1864.  [R.  S.] 

DIPTYCHS,  EXTERIOR  ORNAMEN- 
TATION OF. — As  the  most  ancient  consular 
diptych  now  known  is  referred  to  Stilicho  in  405 
(see  infra , and  Gori,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  ed.  fol.  Flor. 
1779),  and  only  one  purely  ecclesiastical  one  is 
mentioned  even  as  conjecturally  earlier  than  the 
5th  century,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  interest 
of  these  relics  is  historical  rather  than  artistic. 
Martigny  gives  a highly  reduced  copy  of  one 
from  Donati’s  Dittica  degli  Antic,  p.  149,  attri- 
buted to  a certain  Areobindus  the  Younger, 
consul,  A.D.  506,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
empire,  16th  year  of  Anastasius  (Baronius,  ad 
An.  508).  It  is  beautifully  engraved  in  folio 
size  in  Gori,  v.  i.  Its  ornaments  consist  of  two 
cornucopias,  with  the  titles  of  the  consul  above 
them  and  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers  below  ; 
they  are  carved  with  leaves  and  connected  by 
wreathed  foliage  in  which  the  stiff  conventional 
symmetry  of  Roman-Bvzantine  art  begins  to 
show  itself.  Gori  calls  it  the  Diptych  of  Lucca. 
The  use  of  folding  tablets  in  the  services  of  the 


church  seems  to  have  been  a matter  of  common 
convenience,  like  their  use  anywhere  else.  But 
many  of  these  carvings  remain,  which  have  evi- 
dently been  altered  from  profane  uses  to  eccle- 
siastical, and  still  retain  the  original  bas-reliefs 
with  changes  and  adaptations.  Others,  again, 
like  that  of  Rambona,  are  entirely  Christian  in 
their  origin.  The  most  ancient  of  the  latter 
class  is  considered  by  Martigny  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  (Bugati,  Me- 
morie  di  S.  Cclso  in  fin.f  and  is  referred  to  the 
4th  century  from  the  character  of  its  sculptures. 
He  cites  others,  whose  coverings  are  lost  or 
separated  from  them,  whether  they  were  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  metal.  That  of  Areobindus  bears 
the  cross,  as  also  the  Greek  diptych  of  Flavius 
Taurus  Clementinus  (Gori,  tab.  ix.  and  x.,  p.  260, 
vol.  i.).  The  Rambona  ivory,  though  only  of  the 
9th  century,  is  far  the  most  interesting  in  exis- 
tence. (See  art.  Crucifix  for  a full  description 
and  woodcut ; and  Gori,  Thes.  Vet.  Diptychoi~um , 
vol.  iii.)  It  is  stated  by  MS.  Laurent,  /cono- 
graphie  de  la  Croix  et  du  Crucifix,  in  Didron’s 
Annales  Archeologiques , vv.  xxvi.-vii.,  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  monastery  of  Rambona 
(March  of  Ancona)  by  Agiltrude,  wife  of  Guy, 


d.  of  Spoleto ; and  is  of  type  more  barbaric  than 
the  Lombard  work  of  Verona,  bearing  great  re- 
semblance, in  the  large  unmeaning  faces  and  eyes 
of  its  figures,  to  many  Irish  and  Saxon  MSS. 
Many  ancient  diptychs  have  been  used  for  bind- 
ings of  more  recent  service-books ; as  a tablet 
which  now  covers  a copy  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Luke  and  St.  John  in  the  Vatican.  Our  Lord 
between  two  angels  and  the  Magi  before  Herod 
can  be  traced  in  it.  At  the  Cathedral  ofVercelli, 
at  St.  Maximus  in  Treves,  and  at  Besan9on,  there 
are  relics  of  this  kind.  Gori’s  Thesaurus , and 
Paciaudi’s  De  Cultu  S.  Joannis  Baptistae , contain 
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many  and  most  interesting  records  and  illustra- 
tions, chiefly  of  Middle-Age  works. 

The  Rambona  ivory,  with  two  others  of  greater 
antiquity,  are  described  and  represented  in  Buo- 
narotti’s  Veiri,  p.  231.  One  of  them  is  that  of 
the  Consul  Basilius,  m 541  ; the  other,  which 
Buonarotti  supposes  to  be  more  ancient,  is 
called  the  Diptych  of  Romulus,  and  represents 
his  apotheosis. 

The  Florentine  edition  of  Gori’s  Thesaurus  Ve- 
ter um  Hiptychorum , 1755,  contains  a fine  en- 
graving of  the  half  of  the  Diptych  of  Stilicho 
which  remains  in  existence  (see  woodcut.)  The 
consul  is  seated  at  the  top,  with  the  usual  bar- 
baric stolidity  of  expression,  in  toga  picta,  and 
curule  chair : the  amphitheatre  and  combats  of 
wild  beasts  are  represented  below.  That  of 
Boethius,  which  succeeds,  has  standing  figures 
of  the  consul,  with  a head  of  disproportioned 
size,  but  a countenance  evidently  studied  with 
great  care  : he  bears  a sceptre,  surmounted  by 
an  eagle,  drawn  with  much  spirit.  Stilicho  to 
all  appearance,  and  Boethius  undoubtedly,  hold 
the  mappa,  the  signal  of  beginning  the  games,  in 
the  right  hand,  as  also  the  elder  or  prior  Areo- 
bindus.  Gori,  i.  tab.  vii.,  where  the  bestiarii 
and  their  opponents  are  of  considerable  merit. 
The  curule  chairs  are  evidently  the  originals  of 
those  represented  in  Saxon  and  early  Norman 
MSS. 

The  Christian  Diptychs  of  Milan,  in  use  in  the 
12th  century,  and  conjectured  to  belong  to  the 
7th  or  8th,  are  represented  in  Gori,  vol.  iih  p. 
264,  sqq.  They  represent  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament ; and  in  particular,  the  Nativity, 
the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 
They  must  certainly  be  well  within  our  allotted 
period  of  the  first  eight  centuries.  Those  of 
Monza  (Murray,  Handbook  N.  Italy , p.  164)  are 
referred  to  either  Claudian,  Ausonius,  or  Boethius. 
Another,  bearing  two  consuls,  srfrnamed  David 
and  Pope  Gregory  by  later  possessors  of  the 
diptveh,  is  highly  interesting.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DIRECTANEUS.  Any  psalm,  hymn,  or 
canticle,  said  in  the  service  of  the  Church  in 
monotone,  without  inflection,  was  called  direc- 
taneus.  It  is  probably  to  this  monotone  that 
Isidore  refers  when  he  says  {He  Eccl.  Off.  v.  5) 
that  the  primitive  Church  used  a very  simple 
kind*  of  chant,  more  like  mere  recitation  than 
singing.  Aurelian  ( Regula , ad  Virgines , c.  40) 
gives  the  following  direction  : “ Ad  Lucernarium, 
Hirectaneus  parvulus , id  est,  ‘ Regina  terra  e,’ 

‘ Cantate  Deo,’  &c.  ; ” and  he  further  directs 
that  at  Nocturns  the  directaneus  “ Miserere  mei 
Deus”  should  be  said.  Compare  the  Rule  of 
Benedict,  c.  17  ; and  that  of  Caesarius  of  Arles, 
c.  31.  [C.] 

DIS  MANIBUS.  [Catacombs,  p.  308.] 

DISCIPLINA  ARCANI,  a term  of  post- 
Reformation  controversy  (it  is  used  by  Tentzel 
and  Schelsti'ate  in  special  dissertations  A.D. 
1683-5),  is  applied  to  designate  a number  of 
mndes  of  procedure  in  teaching  the  Christian 
faith,  akin  to  one  another  in  kind,  although 
differing  considerably  in  character;  which  pre- 
vailed from  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
until  the  natural  course  of  circumstances  ren- 
dered acy  system  which  involved  secrecy  or 
reserve  impossible.  So  far  as  these  were  de- 


fensible, they  arose  out  of  the  principles,  1.  of 
imparting  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  degrees, 
and  in  methods  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
recipients,  and  2.  of  cutting  off  occasion  of  pro- 
faneness or  of  more  hardened  unbelief  by  not 
proclaiming  the  truths  and  mysteries  of  the 
faith  indiscriminately,  or  in  plain  words,  or  at 
once,  to  unbelievers.  And  these  principles  find 
their  origin,  and  their  defence,  respectively  in  the 
apostle’s  distinction  between  “ milk  for  babes  ” 
and  “ strong  meat  ” for  those  “ of  full  age  ” 
(Heb.  v.  12-14),  and  again,  between  speaking  to 
“ carnal  ” and  to  “ spiritual  ” hearers  (1  Cor. 
iii.  1) ; and  in  our  Lord’s  prohibition  against 
“ casting  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs,”  or 
“ throwing  pearls  before  swine,”  together  with 
the  habitual  tone  of  His  teaching,  and  in  parti- 
cular its  parabolic  character.  Persecution  also 
at  first  compelled  to  secrecy.  Upon  such  grounds 
there  arose,  as  the  Church  became  systematized 
and  settled,  first,  a distinction  between  catechu- 
mens and  fideles,  and  between  different  classes  of 
catechumens,  with  respect  to  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted  to  each 
successively ; and,  secondly,  a spirit,  rather  than 
a formal  system,  of  habitual  reticence  upon  the 
higher  and  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
faith,  in  Christian  writings  or  sermons  likely  to 
be  read  or  heard  by  the  heathen.  But  beyond 
these  natural  and  reverent' practices,  the  desire 
to  meet  the  ancient  philosophers  on  their  own 
ground,  and  on  the  one  hand  to  rationalize 
Christian  doctrines,  on  the  other  to  transcenden- 
talize  the  theories  of  reason  into  anticipations 
and  foreshadowings  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
assisted  by  the  excess  of  the  allegorizing  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  current  in  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  produced  a special  disciplina  arcani, 
almost  wholly  at  Alexandria,  yet  prevailing  in 
a less  degree  elsewhere  also,  from  the  time  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  ; in  which  the 
doctrines  and  facts  of  Scripture  were  expounded 
esoterically  to  the  initiated,  who  had  the  key  to 
them  in  the  true  yvwcris,  while  their  real  and 
deeper  meaning  was  disguised  and  withheld  by 
an  “ oeconomy,”  or  “ accommodation,”  from 
others. 

I.  First,  as  regards  catechumens , the  earliest 
intimation  of  any  system  of  secrecy  is  in  Ter- 
tullian  : “ Omnibus  mysteriis  silentii  tides  ad- 
hibetur”  {Apol.  vii.);  and  again,  speaking  of 
heretics,  “ Quis  catechumenus,  quis  fidelis,  in- 
certum  est ; pariter  audiunt,  pariter  orant : 
etiam  ethnici  si  supervenerint,  sanctum  canibus 
et  porcis  margaritas,  licet  non  veras,  jactabunt  ” 
( Praescr . adv.  Haeret.  xli.).  And  the  latter  com- 
plaint, respecting  catechumens,  is  repeated  two 
centuries  afterwards  by  Epiphanius  {Haer.  xlii. 
n.  3),  and  by  St.  Jerome  ( Comment . in  Galat.  vi.), 
with  reference  to  the  Marcionites.  Later  writers 
than  Tertullian  specify  particulars,  e.g.  baptism, 
the  eucharist,  and  the  oil  of  chrism,  & ov Se 
ciroTTTeveiv  e£t<rn  rots  ay-v^TOis  (St.  Basil.  M., 
He  Spir.  S.  xxvii.) ; and  St.  Greg.  Naz.  {Or at:  xl. 
He  Rapt.'),  "E x^is  tov  pvarypiov  ra  iKcpopa  /cal 
t ais  r wv  ttoXXgov  auoous  ovk  airoppT)To. , ra  8e 
aXXa  e’la'w  pad-nay  ■ and  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
( Catech . vi.  c.  30),  OySe  rwu  pvarypiur  iirl 
KaTy\ovp4vu>v  XevKtos  XaXovpev,  aXXa  iroXXa 
iroXXaKis  X eyoper  iTruceKaXvixpfrws,  'Iva  of  \So"€S 
■jtkttoI  vohauxu , /cal  ol  p-r)  elfiores  ph  fiXafi<t>cri. 
And  the  Apost.  Canons  (lxxxv.)  speak  of  at  Sta- 
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Tayal  . . . ov  xp^l  Sypoffieifiv  irrl  iravruv  Sia 
rd  Iv  avTaii  pvffruca.  Similarly  the  proclama- 
tion in  the  Apost.  Constit.  (viii.  12)  and  in  the 
Liturgies,  ns  Ka.Ti)Xovlx*vu'v ■>  W TIS  aKPou~ 
ficvwv,  py  t is  t&'v  amarreou.  And  the  phiase, 
“ missa  catechumenorum,”  used  in  St.  Aug. 
Serin,  xlix.  a.d.  396,  Cone.  Carthag.  IV.  c.  84-, 
a.d.  398,  and  Cone.  Herd.  A.D.  523,  c.  4,  and  Jo. 
Cassian,  Coenob.  Institut.  xi.  15,  and  Cone.  Valent. 
a.d.  524,  c.  1.  So  Cone.  Arausio.  I.  a.d.  441, 
c.  19,  “Ad  baptisterium  catechumeni  numquam 
admittendi.”  And  while  Cone.  Laodic.  a.d.  365, 
c.  5,  pV)  SeiV  ras  xelP0T0VLas  eiri  7raP0U^‘® 
aKpouifiivuv  yereardai  may  possibly  refer  to  the 
consecration,  as  probably  as  to  the  election,  of  a 
bishop:  St.  Chrysostom  certainly  speaks  of  ordi- 
nation (Horn,  xviii.  in  2 Cor.),  when  he  refrains 
from  detailing  what  takes  place  at  a x^^ovia, 
“ which  the  initiated  know ; for  all  may  not  be 
revealed  to  the  uninitiated.”  The  eucharist  again 
was  celebrated  with  closed  doors  (St.  Chrys. 
Horn,  in  Matt,  xxiii.),  not  to  be  opened  to  any- 
body, even  one  of  the  faithful,  at  the  time  of 
the  Anaphora  (Apost.  Constit.  viii.  11),  and  to  be 
guarded  by  the  deacons,  lest  any  unbeliever  or 
uninitiated  person  enter  ( ib . ii.  57).  So  again 
Pseudo-Augustin  (Serin,  ad  Neophyt.  i.),  “ Di- 
missis  jam  catechumenis,  . . . quia  specialiter  de 
coelestibus  mysteriis  loquuturi  sumus.”  And  to 
the  same  effect,  St.  Ambrose  (De  His  Qui  mysteriis 
Initiantur,  c.  1),  Theodoret  (Quaest.  xv.  in  Num.), 
Gaudentius  (Serm.  II.  ad  Neophyt .),  and  above 
all  the  catechetical  lectures  of  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  which  are  framed  expressly  upon 
this  principle,  and  the  preface  to  which  forbids 
the  communication  of  their  more  advanced  con- 
tents to  those  who  are  without,  if  any  such 
should  ask  what  St.  Cyril  had  said.  See  also  the 
directions  to  widows  in  Apost.  Const  it.  iii.  5.  Lastly, 
and  further  still,  besides  this  general  and  perpe- 
tually recurring  distinction  between  initiated 
(pepvypevoi)  and  uninitiated  (apvyroi),  distinc- 
tions, were  made  between  the  more  and  the 
less  advanced  of  the  latter  themselves : .the 
Lord’s  Prayer;  Constit.  Apostol.  vii.  44;  St. 
Aug.  Enchirid.  c.  71 ; Theodoret,  Haeret.  Fab. 
v.  28,  and  Epit.  Div.  Decret.  c.  xviii. ; St. 
Chrys.  Horn.  xx.  al.  xix.  in  Matt.  ; the  Creed ; 
St.  Ambrose,  Ad  Marcell.  Epist.  33  (20  ed. 
Bened.);  St.  Jerome,  Epist.  xxxviii . Ad  Pam- 
mach.  (ed.  Ben.);  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  (St.  Cyril  Hieros.  Catech.  vi.  30), 
being  taught  only  to  the  competentes,  the  first, 
in  St.  Augustine’s  time,  only  eight  days  before 
baptism  (St.  Aug.  Horn,  xlii.,  Cone.  Agath.  c.  13), 
the  second  at  some  like  period,  and  the  last  men- 
tioned during  the  last  forty  days.  Catechumens 
also  were  allowed  to  hear  the  sermon,  but  no 
further,  in  the  African  Church  (Cone.  Carthag. 
as  above),  in  that  of  Gaul  (from  Cone.  Arausic.  I. 
A.D.  441,  c.  18), and  in  that  of  Spain  (from  Cone. 
Valentin,  a.d.  524,  c.  1). 

II.  Apart  from  the  special  discipline  of  cate- 
chumens, the  Christian  fathers,  from  the  2nd  to 
at  least  the  5th  century,  habitually  refrain  from 
speaking  plainly  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the 
faith,  in  writings  or  sermons  accessible  to  the 
heathen.  Origen,  e.g.  (Cont.  Cels.  i.  7,  Opp.  i. 
325),  enumerating  the  doctrines  that  were  not 
hidden,  mentions  the  birth,  crucifixion,  and  re- 
surrection of  our  Lord,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  last  judgment,  but  omits  the  doc- 


trines of  tne  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Atonement 
(compare  St.  Paul’s  account  of  the  elements  of 
the  faith  in  Heb.  vi.).  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Lcct.  Catech.  vi.  30;  Op.  i.  106,  ed.  1720)  tells 
us,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  speak  to  a heathen 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Sozomcn 
omits  the  Nicene  creed  from  his  history  (i.  20), 
expressly  because  that  work  would  probably  be 
read  by  heathen  readei’s.  St.  Chi’ysostom  will 
not  speak  fully  of  baptism  in  a homily,  because 
of  the  “uninitiated”  among  lvis  hearers  (Horn. 
xl.  in  1 Cor.).  St.  Augustine  reckons  both  sacra- 
ments among  the  “ occulta  ” (in  Ps.  ciii. ; see 
also  Horn.  xevi.  in  Joann.,  and  in  Ps.  cix.). 
Pope  Innocent  I.  (Ad  Decentium , c.  3)  will  not 
incite  the  words  even  of  Confii’mation,  “ ne 
magis  pi*odere  videar,  quam  ad  consul tationem 
respondere.”  The  last  woi’ds  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  foi-bid  the  making  these  books 
public  (bk.  viii.  in  fin.):  “preach  of  the  mys- 
tei’ies  contained  in  them.”  So  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandida  (Cont.  Julian,  vii.),  and  rfiany  othei’s  ; 
while  the  words  of  Theodoret  (Quaest.  xv.  in 
Num.)  may  be  taken  as  a summary  : “We  speak 
obscurely  of  the  Divine  mysteries  on  account  of 
the  uninitiated ; but  when  these  have  with- 
drawn, we  teach  the  initiated  plainly.”  Such 
topics  are  to  be  mentioned  to  persons  in  general 
“ in  enigmas  and  shadows,  mystically,  not 
clearly.”  And  any  statement  about  them  is 
repeatedly  broken  off  with  “ the  faithful,”  or 
“ the  initiated,  know.”  Compare  also  the  dis- 
tinction di’awn  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  between 
irepiyx^crBai  and  evyx^crdai.  The  l’easons  as- 
signed for  the  practice  are  : — 1.  To  avoid  offence 
to  the  weak  or  to  the  heathen,  ovk  iirei  :Vi 
aaOeveiav  Kareyuwpeu  raw  reAovpei'oov,  aAA’ 
iireiby  areAeVrepov  ol  iroAAcd  npbs  ai/rci  iu- 
biaKtivTcu  (St.  Chi’ys.  Horn,  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
al.  xxiv.),  or  again,  more  forcibly,  oh  xp*l 
t a pvarypia  apvr)Tois  rpaycpSeir,  ’Iva  pV]  "EA- 
A yves  per  ayvoovi/res  yeAcSc n,  Karyxovpeuoi 
8e  -Treptepyot  yev6pevoi  aKarSaAi^corrai  (Cone. 
Alexandr.  ap.  St.  Athan.  Apol.  ii.).  To  which 
may  be  added  the  still  moi;e  forcible  woi’ds  of 
St.  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  i.  pp.  323,  324),  who 
says  that  he  suppressed  some  portions  of  the 
truth,  not  as  grudging  it,  but  fearing  lest  he 
should  put  a sword  into  the  hand  of  a child. 
2.  Out  of  reverence : “ Adhibuimus  tarn  sanetis 
rebus  atque  Divinis  honorem  silentii  ” (St.  Aug. 
Serm.  i.  inter,  xl.).  To  which,  3.  St.  Augustine 
adds  another  of  a more  superficial  kind,  viz.  the 
excitement  of  curiosity  ; saying  to  catechumens, 
“ Si  non  excitat  te  festivitas  (Paschae),  ducat  ipsa 
curiositas,”  and  therefore,  “ da  nomen  ad  baptis- 
mum”  (De  Verb.  Dom.  Horn.  xlvi.). 

It  must  be  added,  in  order  to  complete  the 
case,  first,  that  such  a principle  of  reticence  is 
not  to  be  looked  for,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the 
eaidier  Apologists  in  pei’secuting  times  ; e.g.  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  Justin  Martyi*,  Tatian,  Athena- 
goras,  Theophilus  (Bingh.  X.  v.  2).  In  such  cases, 
the  desii-e  to  avoid  scandal  to  the  weak,  and  the 
feeling  of  l’evei’ence  for  the  truth  itself,  must 
needs,  and  rightly,  give  way  to  the  clear  necessity 
of  a plain  statement  of  the  whole  truth.  Next, 
that  the  reserve  in  question  xvas  simply  (so  to 
say)  a tempoi’ai’y  educational  expedient  ; and  was 
never  pi-actised  towards  the  “faithful”  them- 
selves, to  whom  the  whole  truth  was  declared 
in  plain  words ; and  that  there  are  no  grounds 
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whatever  for  supposing  the  existence  of  an  eso- 
teric system  of  doctrine,  not  appearing  at  all  in 
any  of  the  writings  or  documents  of  the  earlier 
church,  but  brought  to  light  in  subsequent  cen- 
turies, although  secretly  held  all  along. 

III.  So  far,  there  can  be  no  question  made  of 
the  defensibleness  of  the  principle  of  reserve, 
thus  applied ; however  plain  it  may  be,  that  it 
must  speedily  have  become  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  practice.  It  is  obviously  a perfectly  fair 
proceeding,  to  withhold  truths  avowedly  from 
those  to  whom  it  will  do  harm  to  declare  them. 
The  Alexandrian  schools,  however,  seem  to  have 
stretched  the  casuistry  of  truthfulness  to  a point 
beyond  this.  Controversially,  it  is  no  doubt  both 
allowable,  and  wise,  to  state  the  truth  in  terms 
as  acceptable  to  the  views  and  prejudices  of  an 
opponent  as  sincerity  will  permit,  but  certainly 
no  further.  To  help  a Platonist,  e.  g.  to  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  pointing 
out  how  far  Platonism  itself  advances  towards 
such  a doctrine,  is  plainly  as  consistent  with 
honesty  as  it  is  with  good  sense ; but  so  to  speak 
as  to  imply  the  identity  of  the  two  doctrines  has 
both  actually  proved  to  be  a fruitful  parent  of 
heresy,  and  is  distinctly  not  honest.  So  again 
it  is  obviously  fair  to  neutralize  an  opponent’s 
objection  by  pointing  out  that  it  includes  in  its 
range  that  opponent’s  own  erroneous  or  incom- 
plete view  as  well  as  the  orthodox  faith  ; but 
only  if  the  latter  is  not  confounded  with  the 
former  as  though  it  were  the  same  thing.  An 
argumentum,  ad  homincm , used  as  such  avowedly, 
is  of  course  justifiable,  so  that  it  be  not  put  for- 
ward as  the  arguer’s  own  bond  fide  belief.  The 
Alexandrian  school,  however,  seem  to  have 
“ oeconomized,”  in  managing  controversies,  both 
in  fact  and  avowedly,  in  the  extremer  sense  of 
the  lines  of  argument  thus  suggested.  St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  for  instance,  lays  down  as  a 
principle  (Strom,  vii.  9),  that  the  true  Gnostic, 
indeed,  “ bears  on  his  tongue  whatever  he  has  in 
his  mind,”  but  it  is  “ to  those  who  are  worthy  to 
hear  adding,  that  “ he  both  thinks  and  speaks 
the  truth,  unless  at  any  time,  medicinally,  as 
a physician  for  the  safety  of  the  sick,  he  may 
lie  or  tell  an  untruth,  as  the  Sophists  say.” 
(Outtotc  if/euSerai,  nav  if/evSos  Aeyy,  is  the  Pla- 
tonic way  of  putting  it.)  So  also  (Strom,  vi.  15), 
"VeverTai  t5>  bvn  ovx  oi  ervinrepiepepopevoi  Si’ 
olnovo/jiiav  erwTrjp'ias,  aAA’  oi  els  ra  Kvpiwrara 
TrapaTr'nrrovTes,  Ka\  aderovvres  pev  rhv  Kupiav 
rb  Serov  iir 5 aurois,  bnroenepovvTes  5e  tov  K vp'iov 
r^v  a\-pdri  SiSa<TKa\'iav.  And  Origen,  as  quoted 
by  St.  Jerome  (Adv.  Bufin.  Apol.  i.  c.  18),  in  like 
manner  lays  down  a caution,  implying  a 
like  principle,  that  “ homo  cui  incumbit  neces- 
sitas  mentiendi,  diligenter  attendat,  ut  sic  utatur 
interdurn  mendacio,  quomodo  condimento  atque 
medicamine,  ut  servet  mensuram  ejus  : ex  quo,” 
he  adds,  “ perspicuum  est,  quod  nisi  ita  mentiti 
fuerimus,  ut  magnum  nobis  ex  hoc  aliquod  quae- 
ratur  bonum,  judicandi  simus  quasi  inimici  Ejus 
Qui  ait,  Ego  sum  veritas.”  Further,  St.  Clement 
also  appears  to  hold  an  esoteric  traditional  teach- 
ing to  have  been  delivered  to  St.  Peter,  St.  James, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Paul  (Strom,  i.  1,  vi.  7 ; and  v. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1)  ; and  Origen  likewise  (Cont. 
Cels.  i.  7)  speaks  of  an  esoteric  Christian  teach- 
ing, but  obviously  means  no  more  by  the  terms, 
at  least  in  this  passage,  than  to  affirm  the  dis- 
tinction between  elementary  teaching  and  the 


deeper  doctrines  of  the  faith  as  taught  succes- 
sively to  catechumens.  On  the  other  hand  (Cont. 
Cels,  vi.)  he  speaks  of  an  oral  traditional  know- 
ledge, ov  ypa-jTTea  irpbs  tovs  ttoWovs.  ovSe  prjrd. 
But  St.  Clement’s  yvunris  was  not  a distinct  inner 
system  of  doctrine  differing  from  that  which  was 
to  be  taught  to  the  7roAAol,  but  rather  a different 
mode  of  apprehending  the  same  truths,  viz.  from 
a more  intellectual  and  spiritual  stand-point. 
In  actual  fact,  we  find,  by  way  of  instance, 
St.  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea,  Origen’s  pupil, 
using  language  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity  that 
is  confessedly  erroneous,  and  defended  by  St.  Basil 
(Epist.  ccx.  § 5)  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
“ not  teaching  doctrine  but  arguing  with  an 
unbeliever,”  and  that  in  such  a case  “ he  would 
rightly  in  some  things  concede  to  the  feelings 
of  the  unbeliever,  in  order  to  gain  him  over  to 
the  cardinal  points.”  The  whole  subject  will  be 
found  ably  and  profoundly  discussed  in  Newman’s 
Arians.  c.  i.  § iii.  pp.  40-102  (3rd  edition).  How- 
far  the  practice  was  borrowed  from,  or  uncon- 
sciously furthered  by,  the  undisguised  principles 
and  practice  of  Philo-Judaeus  on  the  subject, 
may  be  doubted.  That  writer  certainly,  both  in 
actual  exposition  of  Scripture  and  in  avowed 
principle,  assumes  that  duller  souls  must  be 
taught  “ falsehoods  by-  which  they  may  be  bene- 
fited, if  they  cannot  be  brought  to  a sound  mind 
through  the  truth  ” (Quid  Deus  sit  Immutabilis , 
Opp.  i.  282,  ed.  Mangey).  But  there  is  no  need 
for  looking  beyond  Scripture  itself  for  the  germ 
and  principle  of  a true  and  legitimate  “ oecono- 
my.”  The  Alexandrian  divines  themselves  are 
only  responsible  for  pushing  that  principle  to  a 
degree  which  made  it  at  least  extremely  danger- 
ous, and  sometimes  barely  honest.  The  applica- 
tion of  esoteric  meanings  to  Scripture  facts  by 
the  same  school  is  a parallel  case  of  exagger- 
ating a principle  of  the  analogous  sort,  posses- 
sing a foundation  of  truth,  into  extremes  that 
are  utterly  unjustifiable, 

[Newman,  AriansQxs  above  quoted);  Martigny; 
Bingham;  Schelstrate,  De  Discipl.  Arcani : Mo- 
sheim,  De  Beb.  Christ,  ante  Constantin.  § xxxiv. 
pp.  302-310;  and  a special  dissertation,  De 
Accommodatione  Christo  imprimis  et  Apostolis 
tributd,  by  F.  A.  Carus  (Lips.  1793,  4),  is  refer- 
red to.]  [A.  W.  H.] 

DISCIPLINE.  (1.)  From  the  earliest  time 
the  Church  has  endeavoured,  in  accordance  with 
the  Lord’s  commands,  to  maintain  its  own  purity 
both  in  life  and  doctrine.  In  the  earliest  ages, 
the  penalties  for  transgressing  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  in  whatever  respect,  were  of  course  of 
a purely  spiritual  nature,  and  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  itself,  which  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  invitos.  The  means  which  the 
Church  employed  for  the  correction  of  offenders 
within  her  pale  were  admonition,  withdrawal  of 
privileges,  the  enjoining  of  acts  of  mortification, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  exclusion  from  the  Church 
altogether  [Excommunication].  From  this 
constant  effort  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
correct  offences,  and  to  purify  the  Church  from 
scandals  by  its  own  power  arose  the  system  of 
Penitential  Discipline  [Penitence],  which  is 
common  to  all  members  of  the  Church,  lay  and 
clerical,  secular  and  regular. 

But  besides  the  general  duty  of  maintaining 
holy  life  and  true  doctrine,  which  is  incumbent 
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on  all  Christians,  the  clergy  and  the  members  of 
monastic  orders  voluntarily  take  upon  them- 
selves peculiar  obligations,  and  the  enforcing  of 
these  by  the  proper  authorities  constitutes  a 
special  subdivision  of  discipline.  On  the  subject 
of  Monastic  and  Canonical  Discipline,  see  below. 

What  has  been  said  applies  to  the  Church  in 
all  ages,  whether  before  or  after  its  connection 
with  the  State.  But  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine, when  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  the 
empire  was  formally  recognised,  and  the  Church 
adopted  as  an  institution  guarded  and  respected 
by  the  State,  we  no  longer  find  its  disciplinary 
laws  solely  in  its  own  canons  and  decrees,  nor 
its  punishments  solely  spiritual  and  over  persons 
who  give  a voluntary  submission.  The  several 
codes  of  the  empire  not  only  recognise  gene- 
rally the  fact  that  its  subjects  are  Christian,  but 
frequently  adopt  and  sanction  laws  enacted  ori- 
ginally bv  purely  ecclesiastical  authority  ; and 
this  in  two  ways.  In  some  cases  ecclesiastical 
laws  and  principles  are  simply  adopted  into  the 
civil  code,  and  enforced  by  civil  tribunals  and  civil 
sanctions  : in  others  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
[see  Appeal]— generally  the  Bishop  (p.  231) — is 
empowered  to  call  in  the  secular  arm  to  enforce  its 
decisions;  see,  for  instance,  Justinian’s  Code , lib.  1, 
1.  25.,  De  Episc.  Audien.  It  is  evident  that  this 
change  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  con- 
verted many  acts,  which  had  previously  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  civil  power,  into  crimes , or  offences 
against  the  sovereign  authority,  and  gave  a dif- 
ferent aspect  to  many  delicts  which  still  remained 
in  the  cognizance  of  the  Church.  Discipline  was 
henceforward  enforced  partly  by  the  spiritual, 
partly  by  the  secular  arm  ; the  State  reinforced 
the  Church  with  more  or  less  vigour  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  rulers  for  the  time 
being ; and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  made 
constant  efforts  to  withdraw  the  clergy  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  altogether  [Immu- 
nities of  the  Clergy;  Jurisdiction;  and 
the  articles  on  the  several  offences  which  have 
been  subject  to  censure  or  punishment  in  the 
Church].  [C.] 

(2.)  Monastic  Discipline.  — Monastic  punish- 
ments were  of  two  kinds,  corporal  and  spiritual, 
and,  in  each  kind,  more  or  less  severe,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence  or  the  founder’s 
ideas  of  discipline.  Instances  of  both  kinds 
occur  very  early  in  the  history  of  monasticism. 
Thus  Basil  of  Caesarea  speaks  of  various  de- 
grees of  excommunication  — from  joining  in 
the  chanting,  from  choir,  and  from  meals 
(Serm.  de  Mon.  Instit.'),  while  about  the  same 
date  Jerome  and  Ruffinus  make  mention  of 
fastings  as  a punishment  (Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Ndpo- 
tian. ; Ruffin.  De  Verb.  Sen.  29).  Augustine 
speaks  of  offending  monks  (fratres)  being  anathe- 
matised, if  incorrigible  after  reproofs,  and  of 
their  excommunication  by  their  superiors  (prae- 
positi)  of  higher  or  lower  rank,  the  excommuni- 
cation by  the  bishop  being  the  severest  punish- 
ment of  all  ( [De  Corrupt,  et  Grat.  ad  Valent. 
c.  15).  A passage  in  one  of  his  lettei*s  implies 
his  approval  of  flogging  as  a chastisement  ( Ep , 
ad  Marcellin .,  159).  In  the  writings  of  Cassian, 
early  in  the  5th  century,  monastic  discipline 
becomes  more  closely  defined.  For  slighter 
offences,  such  as  coming  late  to  prayers  or  work, 
making  a mistake  in  chanting,  breaking  any- 
thing, or  speaking  to  any  other  monk  than  the 


one  who  shares  the  cell,  the  offender  is  to  pros- 
trate himself  in  the  chapel  during  divine  service 
or  to  make  genuflexions  till  allowed  by  the 
abbot  to  cease  (Cassian,  I nst . iv.  c.  16).  Cassian 
tells  a story  of  an  Egyptian  monk  doing  public 
penance  for  having  dropped  three  peas,  while 
acting  as  cook  for  the  week  (/nst.  iv.  20).  For 
graver  offences,  as  bad  language  or  greediness, 
the  punishment  is  flogging  or  expulsion  (/nst.  iv. 
c.  16).  For  lingering  after  nocturns  instead  of 
going  at  once  to  the  cell,  a monk  is  to  be  ex- 
communicated (ii.  15);  no  one  being  allowed  to 
pray  with  him  till  he  has  been  publicly  absolved 
(ii.  16).  Cassian  speaks  of  a slap  or  buffet, 
“ alapa,”  as  a punishment  among  monks  (Coll. 
xix.  1,  cf.  Greg.  M.  Dialog,  i.  2,  ii.  4).  Palladius, 
about  the  same  date,  in  describing  the  monks  of 
Nitria,  relates  that  three  whips  or  scourges 
hung  from  a pillar  in  a part  of  the  church 
apparently  corresponding  to  a chapter-house, 
one  for  the  correction  of  robbers,  one  for  un- 
ruly guests,  one  for  the  monks  (Hist.  Laus.  2). 
He  speaks  also  of  confinement  in  a cell  (ib. 
cc.  32,  33).  About  half  a century  later  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  pronounces  anathema  on 
a monk  returning  to  the  secular  life  (Cone. 
Chalced .,  c.  7).  Being,  as  a rule,  at  that  date 
still  laics,  monks  thus  offending  were  anathema- 
tised, not  degraded.  Dorotheus,  an  Archiman- 
drite in  Palestine,  very  early  in  the  7th  century, 
speaks  of  fasting  as  a punishment  for  monks 
( Doctrina , c.  14,  ap.  Ducean.  Aucluar.  i.  743). 
One  of  the  strongest  instances  of  monastic 
severity  in  the  East  is  in  the  Scala  of  Joannes 
Climacus,  sometimes  called  Scholasticus,a  of 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  preceding  century,  who 
speaks  of  offenders  being  dragged  by  a rope 
through  ashes,  their  hands  bound  behind  their 
backs,  and  flogged  till  those  who  witnessed  the 
punishment  “ howled ;”  afterwards  they  were 
to  lie  prostrate  at  the  church-door  till  absolved 
after  public  confession  (Scala,  c.  4). 

In  the  West,  too,  prior  to  the  Benedictine  rule, 
monastic  discipline  was  very  rigorous.  Each 
monastery  had  its  own  code  ; but,  probably,  in 
Southern  Europe  Cassian’s  influence  was  felt 
largely.  In  the  Regula  Tarnatensis,  the  rule  (c. 
550  a.d.)  of  a monastery  in  south-eastern  France, 
which  Mabillon  identifies  with  that  of  Tarnay, 
near  Vienne  ( Annal .,  tom.  i.  App.  ii.  Disquis.  5), 
a monk  who  jests  is  to  be  chidden  (c.  13  ; cf.  Bas. 
Constit.  Monast.  c.  13,  on  scurrility).  In  the 
rule  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Uzes,  in  Languedoc, 
about  the  same  date,  a fast  of  three  days  is 
imposed  for  jesting  during  lections  (c.  24),  and 
thirty  days’  silence  for  railing  (c.  22).  But  the 
Regula  Cujusdam  Patris , supposed  by  Menard  to 
be  the  rule  of  Columba  (c.  561  A.D.),  is  stricter 
still,  especially  against  the  murmuring  or  re- 
fractory : even  a thoughtless  word  is  visited 
with  imprisonment  (c.  8).  Columbanus,  of 
Luxeuil  and  Bobbio  (c.  590  A.D.),  trod  in  the 
steps  of  his  ascetic  predecessor.  Six  blows  were 
to  be  the  penalty  for  such  offences  as  speaking 
at  refection,  not  responding  to  the  grace,  not 
being  careful  to  avoid  coughing  in  chanting,  &c. 
For  other  similar  transgressions  the  punishment 
was  the  “ impositio  ” of  Psalms  to  be  learned  by 
heart,  or  the  44  superpositio,”  complete  silence  for 


a Not  Joannes  Scholasticus,  of  the  same  date,  of  Antioch 
and  Constantinople  (Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  s.  v.). 
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a time  (Beg.  Columban.  c.  10).  Darker  offences 
were  visited  with  proportionate  severity.  Thus, 
for  a perjury  the  penalty  was  solitary  confine- 
ment on  bread  and  water  for  three  years  (Colum- 
ban. De  Penitent.  Mensur.  c.  32 ; cf.  pass.). 

The  milder  discipline  of  Benedict  gradually 
extended  itself,  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries, 
from  Italy  even  into  parts  of  Europe  already 
occupied  by  other  rules,  as  was  France  by  that 
of  Columbanus.  He  prescribed  two  reproofs  in 
private,  followed  by  one  in  public,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  severer  remedies.  If  these  were  in- 
effectual, then  ensued  excommunication,  or.  for 
chose  too  young  or  otherwise  disqualified  for 
spiritual  censures,  corporal  punishment  (Reg. 
Ben.  c.  23).  The  incorrigible  were  to  be  flogged 
and  prayed  for  ; and,  as  a last  resource,  expelled 
(c.  28)  : if  re-admitted,  they  were  to  be  placed 
in  the  lowest  grade  (c.  29)  ; cf.  Greg.  M.  Lib.  x. 
Ind.  iv.  Ep.  39  ; Lib.  I.  Ind.  ix.  Ep.  19.  A 
breakage  or  waste  was  lightly  regarded,  unless 
unconfessed  (c.  46)  ; and  the  confession  of  secret 
faults  was  to  be  made,  not  in  public,  but  to 
the  dean  [Decanus,  § v.]  (seniori  suo,  c.  46). 
Only  the  contumacious,  after  four  admonitions, 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  “ disciplina  regularis,” 
flogging,  with,  probably,  solitary  confinement  on 
bread  and  water  (cc.  3,  65). 

Where  not  adopted  as  a whole,  the  Benedictine 
rule  was  frequently  incorporated  with  other 
rules.  Thus  the  rule  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  7th  century,  though  more 
minute  in  its  distinctions,  resembles  the  Bene- 
dictine code  of  punishments  (Isid.  Reg.  c.  17  ; cf. 
Mab.  Ann.  iii.  37,  xii.  42).  Donatus  of  Besan- 
§on,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  himself 
a pupil  of  Columbanus,  blended  the  two  rules  in 
one  : “ disciplina  ” with  him  seems  to  mean 
flogging  or  solitary  confinement  (Don.  Reg.  ad 
Virg.  c.  2) ; silence  or  fifty  stripes  is  the  penalty 
for  idle  words  (c.  28).  Later  in  the  century, 
Fructuosus  of  Braga  in  Portugal,  founder  of  the 
great  monastery  of  Alcala  (Complutum)  near 
Madrid,  borrowed  largely  from  Benedict  (Fruct. 
Reg.  c.  17 ; cf.  Mab.  Ann.  iii.  37).  The  Council 
at  Vers,  near  Paris,  755  A.D.,  speaks  of  a prison- 
cell or  flogging-room  — “locus  custodiae”  or 
“ pulsatorium  ” (Cone.  Venn.  c.  6).  The  Har- 
mony of  Monastic  Rules,  compiled  in  the  9th 
century  by  the  namesake  of  the  founder  of  the 
Benedictines,  contains  a gradation  of  punish- 
ments, which  is  on  the  ‘whole  equitable,  but  too 
minute  (Bened.  Anian.  Concord.  Regul .)  In  the 
12th  century  the  influence  of  Petrus  Damiani 
introduced  a rigour  hitherto  unknown  within 
the  walls  of  Monte  Casino  : each  .monk,  after  his 
confession  every  Friday,  was  to  be  whipped,  by 
himself  or  by  others,  in  cell,  chapter,  or  oratory 
(Altes.  Ascet.  vi.  4):  In  the  famous  monastery 

of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  the  whip  for  similar 
purposes  was  suspended  from  a pillar  in  the- 
chapter-house  (ib.). 

Voluntary  flagellations,  or  self-scourgings,  as 
a recognised  part  of  monastic  discipline,  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  lltli  century,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Petrus  Damiani  (Richard  et  Giraud, 
Biblioth.  Sacr.  s.  v.),  or  according  to  Mabillon 
(Acta  SS.  Ben.  Praef.,  Saec.  vi.,  i.  s.  6),  rather 
earlier  (cf.  Boileau,  l’abbe,  Hist.  Flagell.,  1700 
a.d.).  [I.  G.  S.] 

(3.)  Canonical  Discipline.- — Though  the  rule  of 
the  Canonici  was  easier  than  that  of  the  Monachi, 


their  code  of  punishments  was  severe.  By 
Chrodegang’s  rule,  any  canon  failing  to  make 
a full  confession  at  stated  times  twice  a year, 
was  to  be  flogged  or  incarcerated  (Chron.  Reg. 
c.  14).  Any  canon  guilty  of  theft,  murder,  or 
any  grave  offence  was  liable  to  both  these  penal- 
ties; he  was,  besides,  to  do  public  penance  ' by 
standing  outside  the  chapel  during  the  “hours,” 
and  by  lying  prostrate  at  the  door  as  the  others 
were  going  in  and  out,  and  to  practise  extra- 
ordinary abstinence,  until  absolved  by  the 
bishop  (c.  15).  Any  canon  speaking  to  one  ex- 
communicated incurred  excommunication  him- 
self (c.  16).  The  refractory  or  contumacious 
were,  after  two  reproofs,  to  do  open  penance  by 
standing  beside  the  cross ; they  were  to  be  pub- 
licly excommunicated,  or,  if  insensible  to  such  a 
punishment,  flogged  (c.  17).  Lesser  offences,  if 
confessed,  were  to  be  treated  lightly ; if  de- 
tected, severely  (c.  18).  The  measurement  and 
apportionment  of  penalties  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  (c.  19).  But  certain  rules  to  guide 
the  bishop’s  subordinates,  “ praelati  inferiores  ” 
(perhaps  — deans),  in  the  exercise  of  this  dis- 
cretionary power  were  laid  down  by  the  Council 
at  Aachen,  816  A.D.  Boys  were  to  be  beaten. 
Older  members  of  the  community  were,  for  more 
venial  faults,  as  neglecting  the  “ hours,”  being 
careless  at  work  or  in  chapel,  late  at  meals,  out 
without  leave  or  beyond  the  proper  time,  after 
three  private  admonitions,  to  be  admonished 
publicly,  to  stand  apart  in  the  choir,  and  to  be 
kept  on  bread  and  water.  For  a graver  fault, 
“ culpa  criminalis,”  unless  atoned  for  by  spon- 
taneous penance,  they  were  to  be  publicly  ex- 
communicated, “damnentur,”  by  the  bishop, 
and  to  be  imprisoned,. lest  they  should  “taint 
the  rest  of  the  flock”  (Cone.  Aquisgr.  c.  134). 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  seems  customary  then 
to  have  a prison  within  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery  or  canonry  (“  ut  fit  multis  in  monas- 
teriis  ”),  and  that  disobedience,  rudeness,  or 
quarrelling  are  not,  as  with  monks,  classed 
among  things  of  a darker  die  (ib.)  The  same 
council,  in  a subsequent  session,  enacted  a similar 
scale  of  punishment  for  nuns,  “ sanctimoniales,” 
with  the  same  climax  of  solitary  confinement 
for  the  incorrigible  (Cone.  Aquisgr.  lib.  ii.  c.  8). 
The  rule  was  to  be  recited  in  chapter  very  fre- 
quently (cc.  69,  70). 

For  monastic  and  canonical  discipline  gener- 
ally, see  Benedictine  Rule,  Canonici,  Mon- 
ACHISM.  [I.  G.  S.] 

(4).  From  the  constant  use  of  the  rod  or 
scourge  in  monastic  discipline  (see  above,  § 2) 
the  word  disciplina  came  itself  to  mean  flogging. 
In  the  Liber  Or  d inis  S.  Victoris  Paris .,  c.  33 
(quoted  by  Ducange)  is  a full  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  a monk  ought  to  take  punish- 
ment (disciplinam  accipere).  Sometimes  disci- 
plina is  used  with  a qualifying  word,  as  “ discip. 
flagelli ” (Reg.  S.  Aurel.  c.  41);  “discip.  corpo- 
ralis  ” (Reg.  Chrodegang.  cc.  3,  4,  14 ; Capital . 
a.d.  803,  v.  1).  [Corporal Punishment.]  [C.] 

DISCOFERAE.  In  convents  of  nuns  the 
sisters  who  bring  the  dishes  to  table  are  some- 
times called  discoferae.  Caesarius  of  Arles  (Ad 
Oratoriam  Abbatissam)  gives  the  direction,  “ ae- 
qualia  cibaria  potionesque  communes  exhibeant 
discoferae  vel  pincernae  ” (Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C.] 

DISCOMMUNICANTES.  The  second 
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council  of  Arles  (c.  10),  referring  to  theeleventh 
canon  of  the  first  council  of  Nicaea,  condemns 
those  who  have  fallen  awav  under  persecution  to 
five  years  among  the  catechumens,  and  two  “ in- 
ter diacammvnicanteSj  ita  ut  communionem  inter 
poenitentes  non  praesumant.”  The  canon  ot 
Nicaea  referred  to  has  “ Svo  €ttj  xup'is  irP0<r- 
< popas  KOivwv"i]<Jou<j i tw  A a<5  tuv  it poatvx&v” 
When  all  who  offered  communicated,  this  was 
equivalent  to  a sentence  of  exclusion  for  two  years 
from  the  mysteries,  though  not  from  the  prelimi- 
nary prayers.  [See  Communion,  p.  415.]  [C.] 

DISCUS.  [Paten.] 

DISPENSATION.  [Indulgence.] 

DISPUTATIO.  In  some  monastic  Rules  a 
discussion  on  Scripture,  called  Disputatio , is  one 
of  the  exercises  prescribed  to  the  monks.  For 
instance  the  A'tt/e  of  Pachomius  (c.  21)  directs : 
“ Disputatio  autem  Praepositis  domorum  tertio 
fief.”  [Compare  Collation.]  [C.] 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 
[Communion,  Holy.] 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHURCH  PRO- 
PERTY. [Alms;  Churches,  Maintenance 
of  ; Corn,  Allowance  of  ; Divisio  Mensurna  ; j 
Property  of  the  Church.] 

DIUS.  (1)  Saint,  in  Caesarea ; commemo- 
rated July  12  (Mart.  Hieron .,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  j 

(2)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  with  Peter,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  Faustus  the  presbyter,  and  Am- 
monius,  under  Maximinus ; commemorated  Nov.  I 
20  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.]  j 

DIVINATION.  It  was  all  but  inevitable  j* 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  ineradicable  ! 
desire  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  future 
should  show  itself  sooner  or  later  in  some  form  j 
of  superstition  within  the  Christian  Church.  1 
Jews  and  heathens  had  alike  been  accustomed  | 
to  practices  of  which  that  desire  had  been  the  1 
origin.  The  decay  and  disrepute  of  the  older 
oracles,  of  which  the  legend  that  they  ceased  at  j 
the  time  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ  was  the  re-  j 
presentation,  forced  men  back  upon  the  more 
mysterious  and  recondite  arts  bv  which  the 
secrets  of  the  future  were  to  be  unveiled.  The 
mind  of  the  Church  was,  of  course,  from  the 
first  opposed  to  such  attempts,  and  taught  men 
to  leave  the  future  in  the  hands  of  God.  But  the 
laws  and  canons  which  meet  us  alike  in  East  and  ; 
West  testify  to  the  strength  of  the  superstition 
against  which  the  warfare  was  thus  waged.  It 
can  hardly  be  said,  looking  at  Christendom  as  a 
whole,  to  have  succeeded  in  repressing  it. 

The  revival  within  the  Church  of  the  arts  of 
the  old  Chaldaean  soothsayers  has  been  noticed 
under  Astrologers  and  Caloulatores.  But 
the  elaborate  system  of  divination  which  was  j 
officially  recognised  in  the  auguries  of  the  Roman  ( 
republic  and  empire,  and  which  had  a thousand 
ramifications  in  private  and  local  superstitions, 
was  even  more  difficult  to  cope  with.  As  early 
as  the  Council  of  Elvira  (c.  62)  we  find  the  augur 
named  among  those  who  were  not  to  be  admitted 
to  Christian  communion  unless  they  renounced 
their  calling.*  The  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage 
(c.  59)  excommunicated  any  who  addicted  them- 
selves to  practices  that  were  so  essentially 


• There  is,  however,  the  various  reading  of  “ auriga.” 


heathen.  That  of  Ancvra  (c.  24)  condemned 
the  Karau.a.vrtvap(voi  to  five  years’  ]>enance. 
See  also  the  ‘Penitential’  printed  in  Menard’s 
Sacram.  Greg.  p.  467.  The  legislation  of  the 
emperors  was  even  more  stern  in  its  severity ; 
but  the  sharpness  of  the  law  was  in  this  case 
due,  like  the  old  edicts  of  banishment  against 
the  Chaldaei  under  Tiberius,  to  the  influence  of 
suspicious  fear.  Diviners,  who  were  consulted  as 
to  the  length  of  the  emperor’s  life  might  help 
to  work  out  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  predic- 
tions. So  we  find  Constantius  inflicting  the 
penalty  of  death  on  all  who  were  known  to  con- 
sult soothsayers  or  observe  omens.  Even  the 
credulous  peasants,  to  whom  the  cry  of  a weasel 
or  a rat  was  a presage  of  evil,  were  hunted  down 
and  condemned  (Cod.  Theod.  ix.  tit.  16,  leg.  4; 
Ammian.  Marcell.  xvi.  pi  72).  Valens,  in  like 
manner,  half  believing  in  what  he  sought  to  re- 
press, having  heard  that  it  had  been  declared  as 
the  result  of  such  divining  arts  (in  this  case 
veKvopavrela  is  named),  that  the  name  of  his 
successor  should  begin  with  0 E O A,  not  only 
enforced  the  law  in  its  fullest  severity  against 
the  diviner,  but  sought  out  and  put  to  death  all 
whom  he  could  find  whose  names  brought  them 
within  the  range  of  his  suspicion  (Socrates,  H.  E. 
iv.  19).  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  wide- 
spread belief  thus  engendered  really  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Theodosius. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  to  condemn  art’, 
that  were  manifestly  heathen  in  their  nature. 
It  was  more  difficult  when  the  practice  came 
with  Christian  associations  and  appealed  to  men’s 
reverence  for  the  Sacred  Books.  The  principle 
of  casting  lots  was  recognised  in  Scripture  as  an 
appeal  from  the  ignorance  of  man  to  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  (Acts  i.  26 ; Prov.  xvi.  33  ; xviii. 
18  et  a/.).  What  form  of  sortes  could  be  more 
certain  to  direct  men  in  the  right  path  than  an 
appeal  to  the  Written  Word?  Here,  too,  both 
Jewish  and  heathen  influences  may  have  helped 
to  foster  the  new  form  of  superstition.  The  Jew 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  so  dealing  with  the  Law, 
opening  it  at  random,  taking  the  verse  on  which 
he  lighted  as  an  oracle  from  God.  It  was  his 
substitute  for  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
the  utterance  of  a prophet’s  voice  (Gemar. 
Hieros.  Schabb.  f.  8).  The  Roman,  anticipating 
the  mediaeval  belief  as  to  the  poet’s  character, 
had  looked  to  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil  as  filling  up 
the  gap  left  by  the  dumbness  of  the  oracles.  The 
sortes  Virgilianae  were  in  repute  as  having  pre- 
dicted the  power  and  character  of  Hadrian  (Spar- 
tian.  Tit.  Had.  p.  5),  and  Alexander  Severus 
(Lamprid.  U»Y.  Alex.  p.  341).  So  in  like  man- 
ner the  Bible,  as  a whole,  or  certain  portions 
of  it,  came  to  be  treated  in  the  4th  century, 
if  not  earlier.  It  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  West  rather  than  the  East,  but  was 
never  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned in  any  degree  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
or  its  leaders.  Augustine,  who  had  been  con- 
sulted by  Januarius  as  to  its  legitimacy,  thought 
it  a less  evil  than  seeking  knowledge  from  de- 
mons, but  condemned  it,  as  bringing  down  the 
Divine  Word  to  base  and  trivial  uses  (Epist.  ad 
Januariurn , cxix.  (aliter  lv.)  c.  37).  The  pro- 
vincial Councils  of  Gaul  in  the  5th  century  con- 
demned the  “ sortes  divinationis,”  “ sortes  sanc- 
torum,” and  threatened  clergy  or  monks  who 
practised  them  with  severe  penalties  (C.  Venstic. 
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c.  16 ; Agathens.  42 ; Aurel.  I.  c.  30).  The 
iractice  grew,  however,  in  spite  of  the  prohi- 
bition, with  the  increasing  power  of  the  Franks, 
and  Gregory  of  Tours  ( Hist . iv.  16)  describes  a 
scene  in  which,  with  great  solemnity,  in  the 
presence  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  celebration 
of  Mass  at  Dijon,  the  volumes  of  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  were  thus  opened  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  fortunes  of  the  son  of  Clothaire.  [E.  H.  P.] 

DIVINE  SERVICE.  [Communion,  Holy: 
Mass:  Hours  of  Prayer:  Office,  the  Di- 
vine.) 

DIVISIO  APOSTOLORUM.  [Apostles’ 
Festivals,  p.  87.) 

DIVISIO  MENSURNA.  The  division  of 
the  revenues  of  a church  among  the  clergy  seems 
commonly  to  have  been  monthly  ; this  monthly 
payment  is  called  by  Cyprian  “divisio  mensurna,” 
and  a suspension  from  this  was  equivalent  to 
what  in  later  times  was  called  suspension  “a 
oeneficio,”  which  did  not  necessarily  imply  sus- 
pension from  ministerial  functions  (Cyprian, 
Epist.  34,  c.  3).  [Oblations  ; Property  of 
the  Church.)  [C.) 

DIVORCE.  [Marriage.) 

DOCTOR.  Beesids  the  general  sense  of 
“teacher,”  this  word  early  acquired  certain 
special  significations : — 

1.  Doctor  Audientium.,  the  officer  of  t*he  church 
to  whom  was  committed  the  instruction  of  Cate- 
chumens (p.  319).  When  we  read  in  the  Pasdo 
SS.  Perpetuac  et  Felic.  (c.  13;  Ruinart.  p.  99) 
that  Aspasius,  “ presbyter  doctor,”  stood  before 
the  door,  we  ought  probably  to  understand  that 
he  was  a presbyter  who  bore  the  office  of  Doctor 
audientium.  Cyprian,  too,  speaks  (Epist.  29)  of 
“ presbyteri  doctores,”  as  well  as  of  a reader  who 
held  the  office  of  teacher  of  the  catechumens. 

2.  Persons  whose  teaching  was  of  special 
weight  in  the  church  were  called  Doctores.  The 
Decreta  (c.  1)  of  Celestinus  (a.d.  422-432)  con- 
demn those  who  set  themselves  up  against  the 
Doctors,  meaning  apparently  in  this  case  more 
particularly  St.  Augustine  (c.  2)  and  the  bishops 
of  Rome  (c.  3).  The  same  prohibition  is  repeated 
in  the  Capitularium  Car.  M.  vii.  c.  44. 

3.  The  term  legis  doctor  seems  to  have  acquired 

a technical  force  at  a comparatively  early  date. 
Adrevaldus  (De  Mirac.  S.  Bened.  i.  25)  speaks 
of  a certain  “ legis  doctor  ” — clearly  a judge — 
who  deferred  judgment  in  consequence  of  having 
received  a bribe  ; and  a charter  of  Pipin,  mayor  of 
the  palace  (quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.  Doctor  Legis'), 
speaks  of  things  decided  by  “ proceres  nostri,  seu 
Comites  palatii  nostri  vel  reliqui  legis  doctores,” 
where  the  doctors  are  clearly  persons  who  have 
an  official  right  to  expound  the  law.  [C.] 

DOCTORS,  CHRIST  IN  CONFERENCE 
WITH.  This  subject  L>  represented  in  a fresco 
of  the  first  cubiculum  of  the  Callixtine  Cata- 
comb. See  in  Bottari,  taw.  xv.  and  liv.,  also  tav. 
lxxiv.  Both  are  conventionally  arranged,  our  Lord 
being  on  a lofty  seat  in  the  midst,  with  hand 
upraised  in  the  act  of  speaking ; the  doctors  on 
His  right  and  left,  with  some  expression  of 
wonder  on  tlieir  countenances.  The  only  sarco- 
phagus besides  that  of  Junius  Bassus  (Bottari, 
xv.),  which  indisputably,  contains  this  subject, 
is  stated  by  Martigny  to  be  that  in  S.  Ambrogio 


at  Milan.  (Allegranza,  Sacra  Monim.  Ant.  de 
Milano,  tav.  iv.)  See,  however,  Bottari,  vol.  i. 
tav.  33.  All  the  surrounding  figures  are  seated 
in  this  example,  but  our  Lord  is  placed  aboA'e 
them  in  a kind  of  stall  or  edicule , with  two 
palm-trees  at  its  sides.  He  holds  a book  or  roll 
in  His  hand,  which  is  partly  unrolled,  while 
the  doctors  have  closed  theirs.  So  also  in  Alle- 
granza, tav.  i.,  a mosaic  from  St.  Aquilinus  of 
Milan.  The  Lord’s  elevated  seat  is  placed  on  a 
rock,  with  the  Divine  Lamb  below,  probably  in 
reference  to  Rev.  v.  as  “ able  to  open  the  Book.” 
On  the  right  and  left,  at  His  feet,  are  Joseph 
and  Mary  in  the  attitude  of  adoration. 

Perret  (i.  pi.  1.)  gives  a copy  of  a very  skilful 
painting  from  the  catacombs,  which  places  two 
doctors  on  the  Lord’s  right  hand,  who  are  ex- 
pressing attention  and  wonder,  and  Joseph  and 
Mary  on  the  other,  with  looks  of  patient  waiting 
on  Him.  The  figure  on  the  left  is  so  evidently 
feminine,  as  to  repel  the  idea  that  the  four 
evangelists  are  intended. 

The  fine  diptych  of  the  5th  century  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan  and  that  of  Murano  (Bugati, 
Mem.  di  S.  Celso  and  Gori,  Thes.  Dipt.  viii.  tab. 
8,  see  woodcut)  also  represent  our  Lord  sitting, 


with  the  doctors  standing  before  Him.  These  re- 
present Him  of  more  mature  appearance  and 
stature  than  the  account  in  the  Gospels  quite 
warrants.  The  figure  below  our  Lord’s  feet  is 
supposed  to  represent  Uranus  or  the  Firmament 
of  Heaven  (Ps.  xviii.  9).  [R.  St.  J.  T.) 

DOLIUM.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  con 
venient  generic  term  for  the  various  representa- 
tions of  casks  and  large  vessels  which  occur  fre- 
quently in  early  Christian  art,  and  have  sym- 
bolic meaning  very  generally  attributed  to  them. 
(Boldetti,  pp.  164-4368 ; Perret,  iii.  3 ; Bottari, 
tav.  155.)  As  they  are  generally  found  on  tombs 
they  are  taken  as  empty,  representing  the  body 
when  the  soul  has  fled  from  it.  If  the  marriage 
of  Cana  [see  s.  v.  Cana]  can  be  supposed  to  be  so 
frequently  used  on  sarcophagi  as  a symbol  of  the 
Resurrection,  the  cask  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a water-vessel,  and  be  a short-hand  symbol 
of  the  Miracle.  This  seems  altogether  unlikely, 
and,  moreover,  in  almost  all  cases  the  vessels  re- 
presented are  strictly  “ waterpots  of  stone  ” or 
hydriae.  The  close  juncture  of  the  staves  of  a 
cask  has  been  taken  to  indicate  Christian  unity. 
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Martigny  conjectures  (quoting  St.  Cyprian,  Ep. 
xvi.  Ad  Confess.  Rom.  “Vini  vice  sanguinem 
funditis  ”)  that  the  form  of  a cask  has  been  given 
to  certain  small  vessels  for  preserving  the  blood 
of  martyrs  (e.  g.  Boldetti,  pp.  163-4),  with  allu- 
sion to  tne  power  of  their  self-sacrifice  in  hold- 
ing the  Church  together.  He  concludes,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  that  the  picture  of  the 
Dolium  was  very  possibly  only  a play  on  words, 
from  its  resemblance  in  sound  to  doleo,  and  its 
inflections.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  his  ex- 
ample from  Mamachi  (see  woodcut) — two  dolia, 
with  the  inscription  1VLIO  FILIO  PATER 
DOLIENS.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 


DOLPHIN  [sees. v.  Fish].  As  m tne  case 
of  other  Christian  symbols,  the  dolpnin  is  used 


from  a very  early  date  in  two  or  more  senses, 
representing  either  the  Lord  Himself,  the  indi- 
vidual Christian,  or  abstract  • qualities  such  as 
those  of  swiftness,  brilliancy,  conjugal  affection, 
&c.  In  a painting  given  by  De  Rossi  (vol.  i.  tav. 
viii.),  two  dolphins  bear  (apparently)  vessels  with 
the  Sacramental  loaves.  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Dolphin  embra 
cing  the  Anchor,  so  often  found  on  gems,  rings,  &c. 
(Mamachi,  Antiq.  Christ,  iii.  23  ; Lupi,  Epitaph. 
Sever.  M.  64,  note  1),  is  an  emblem  of  the  Cruci- 
fied Saviour,  or,  indeed,  of  the  faithful  follower 
For  its  use  as  an  emblem  of  swiftness,  see  Bol- 
detti, p.  332,  where  is  figured  the  handle  of  a peu 
found  in  a Christian  sepulchre,  fashioned  into  the 
dolphin-shape,  which  may  indicate,  as  Martigny 
supposes,  that  the  occupant  was  in  life  a scribe 
or  short-hand  writer. — Ps.  xlv.  2.  The  fish  with 
extended  fins,  or  back  bent,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
plunging  forward,  seems  to  be  used  to  express 
speed  in  pressing  forward  for  the  prize  of  the 
Christian  race.  See  Lupi,  Epitaph.  Sev.  pp.  53 
and  185.  In  the  latter  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
dove,  and  both  are  approaching  a vase,  which  may 
signify  the  Living  Waters  of  Baptism  or  of  Truth. 
See  Martigny,  s.  v.  Dauphin.  The  dolphins  (see 
woodcut),  placed  two  close  together  on  each  side 
of  the  inscription  over  Baleria  or  Valeria  La- 
tobia,  are  thought  to  symbolize  conjugal  affec- 
tion. [K.  St.  J.  T.] 


DOLUS  MALUS.  [Forgery.] 

DOME.  (Commonly  derived  from  Domus 
Dei,  domes  being  at  one  time  so  invariable  a 
part  of  churches  as  to  usurp  their  name.  Per- 
haps from  8<£/ua.)  A concave  ceiling  or  cupola, 
either  hemispherical  or  of  any  other  curve, 
covering  a circular  or  polygonal  area ; also  a 
roof  the  exterior  of  which  is  of  either  of  these 
forms  (Parker’s  Gloss,  s.  v.  Cupola). 

The  dome  is  not  usual  in  churches  of  the 
basilica  type,  though  it  is  sometimes  found ; in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  (for 
instance),  we  find  a dome  covering  one  of  the 
chapels  (the  south-eastern)  by  which  the  apse  is 
enclosed.  [Church,  p.  370.] 

In  sepulchral  or  memorial  churches,  usually 
circular,  sometimes  polygonal  in  form,  the  dome, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  church  of  Sta.  C'ostanza  is  of  this  class,  and 
there  we  find  the  dome  supported  on  an  interior 
peristyle.  [Church,  p.  371.]  The  “Dome  of' 
the  Rock  ” at  Jerusalem,  classed  by  some  autho- 
rities among  memorial  churches,  has  a dome  sup- 
ported by  four  great  piers.  Other  examples  may 
be  found  in  the  church  of  St.  George  in  Thes- 
salonica,  5th  cent.,  and  the  cathedral  at  Bosrah 
in  the  Hauran,  of  the  date  a.d.  512.  [Church, 
p.  372.] 

The  sepulchral  chapel  built  by  the  empress 
Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna  has  a tower  enclosing 
a small  dome.  [Church,  p.  372.]  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  domes  in  the  world  is  that  of 
St.  Sophia,  both  from  its  size  and  from  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  it  is  supported,  not  by 
piers  or  arches  on  every  side  but  upon  two  semi- 
domes,  east  and  west,  by  which  means  a vast  unen- 


cumbered space — 200  ft.  by  100  ft. — is  obtained. 
[Church,  p.  373.]  After  the  time  of  Justinian 
churches  in  the  East  were  almost  exclusively 
built  after  some  modification  of  the  plan  of  St. 
Sophia,  in  which  the  dome  forms  so  important 
a feature.  The  germ  of  the  nearly  square  ground- 
plan,  with  a dome  covering  the  centre,  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  domed  oratories  or  Kalybes  of 
Syria.  See  woodcut,  p.  347. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna,  built 
between  a.d.  526  and  547,  there  is  a sort  of 
clerestory,  20  ft.  high,  below  the  dome.  And 
after  the  death  of  Justinian  we  find  this  con- 
struction, in  which  the  dome  itself  is  placed  on 
a drum  pierced  with  windows,  frequent  in  the 
| empire.  The  church  of  St.  Clement,  for  in- 
stance, at  Ancyra,  belonging  probably  to  the 
j latter  part  of  the  6th  and  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  had  such  a dome  placed  on  a low  drum. 
The  church  of  St.  Irene,  at  Constantinople  (earlier 
part  of  the  8th  century),  has  the  dome  on  a drum 
of  great  height ; and  a similar  dome  is  found  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  which  is 
perhaps  of  more  modern  date.  [Church,  p.  378.] 
The  DuomoVecchio  at  Florence,  by  some  assigned 
to  the  7th  century,  by  others  to  a.d.  774,  is 
covered  by  a dome  65  ft.  in  internal  diameter. 
[Church,  p.  380.]  [C.] 

DOMESTICUS,  “ belonging  to  the  house  or 
household,”  has  several  ecclesiastical  senses : — 

1 . Domestici  are  all  who  belong  to  the  “ house- 
hold of  faith  ; ” “ omnibus  congruus  honor  exhi- 
beatur,  maxime  tamen  domesticis  fidei  ” ( Regula 
St.  Bened.  c.  53). 

2.  In  the  East,  the  principal  dignitary  in  a 
church  choir  after  the  Protopsaltes.  Thero  was 
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one  on  each  side  ot  the  choir,  to  lead  the  singers  in 
antiphonal  chanting  (Codinus,  De  Offic.  c.  vi.  § 3 ; 
Goar’s  Eucholog.  pp.  272,  278 ; Ducange,  s.  v.). 

3.  Domesticus  Ostiorum,  6 Ao/ul6(ttikos  tccv 
OvptSv,  the  chief  door-keeper  at  Constantinople 
(Codinus,  De  Off.  c.  i.  § 43).  [C.] 

DOMINICA.  [Lord’s  Day.] 

DOMINICA,  oaiag-firrip,  commemorated  Jan. 
8 {Gal.  By zant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMINE  LABIA.  [Deus  in  adjutorium.] 

DOMINICALIS  or  -LE.  A fair  linen  cloth 
used  by  females  at  the  time  of  the  reception  of 
the  Eucharist.  So  far  all  authorities  are  agreed, 
but  it  is  a controverted  point  whether  it  was  a 
white  veil  worn  over  the  head,  or  a napkin  in 
which  females  received  the  Eucharist,  whi-ch 
they  were  forbidden  to  touch  with  the  naked 
hand.  [Communion,  Holy,  p.  416.] 

The  latter  view  is  that  which  has  the  greatest 
currency,  and  can  reckon  among  its  supporters 
such  weighty  liturgical  authorities  as  Cardinal 
Bona  ( Rer . Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  17);  Habert  ( Archie - 
rat .,  part.  x.  obs.  viii.)  ; Mabillon  (de  Liturg.  Gall. 
lib.  i.  c.  v.  r.  xxv.)  ; Macer  ( Hierolex .,  sub  voc.) ; 
Voss.  ( Thes . Iheol.  de  Symbol.  Coen.  Dom. ),  and 
others.  It  is  chiefly  based  on  two  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Auxerre,  A.D.  578,  one  (can.  36) 
forbidding  women  to  receive  the  Eucharist 
with  the  bare  hand ; the  other  (can.  42)  enact- 
ing that  every  woman  when  she  communicates 
should  have  her  dominicalis  or  else  postpone 
her  communion.  These  two  canons  ai*e  inter- 
preted to  refer  to  the  same  subject,  and  the 
dominicalis  has  been  thus  identified  with  the 
fair  linen  cloth  with  which  the  hand  was  to  be 
covered  at  the  time  of  communion.  This  custom 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  a sermon  printed 
among  Augustine’s,  but  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him,  in  which  we  read,  “ omnes  quando  com- 
municare  desiderant  lavent  manus,  et  omnes 
mulieres  nitida  exhibeant  linteamenta  ut  Corpus 
Christi  accipiant.”  It  will  be  observed>  that 
nowhere  is  this  napkin  expressly  called  dominicale. 

The  other  view — that  the  dominicale  was  a 
head-covering,  a veil  (cf.  1 Cor.  xi.  13)  is  strongly 
supported  by  Ducange  ( sub  voce ) ; Labbe  (ad  Con- 
cil.  Autissiod.) ; and  Baluzius  (Not.  in  Gratian. 
caus.  xxxiii.  quaest.  iii.  c.  19),  and  is  accepted  by 
Our  own  Bingham  (bk.  xv.  ch.  v.  § 7).  The  pas- 
sage from  an  ancient  MS.  Penitential  given  by 
Ducange,  forbidding  a woman  to  communicate 
if  she  has  not  her  “ dominicale  ” on  her  head , 
“si  mulier  communieans  dominicale  suum  super 
caput  suum  non  habuerit,  &c.,”  is  express  for 
this  view  if  it  be  correctly  quoted.  The  canons 
cited  by  Baluzius  (apud  Bingham,  l.  c.)  from  the 
Council  of  Mdeon,  “ in  which  the  dominicale  is 
expressly  styled  the  veil  which  the  women  wore 
upon  their  heads  at  the  communion,”  do  not 
appear  in  the  acts  of  either  the  first  or  second 
Council  of  that  name.  This,  however  appears 
the  more  probable  view.  [E.  V.] 

DOMINICUM.  1.  One  of  the  names  of  a 
Church  (q.  v.),  Greek  uvpiauov. 

2.  Equivalent  to  K vpiaubv  delirvov.  Cyprian, 
Epist.  63 ; “ Numquid  ergo  Dominicum  post 
coenam  celebrare  debemus  ? ” And  the  martyrs 
in  Africa,  somewhat  later,'  were  accused  of  cele- 
brating “ collectam  et  Dominicum,”  the  ordinary 


assembly  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  (Acta  Procons. 
Saturnini , etc.,  c.  5 ; compare  cc.  7 and  8).  [C.] 

DOMINUS  or  DOMNUS.  1.  Equivalent  to 
“ Saint  ” as  a title  ; as  “ Dominus  Joannes  ” for 
St.  John,  in  Cyprian’s  Life  of  Caesarius  of  Arles. 
Sometimes  in  the  form  Domnus ; St.  Martin,  for 
instance,  is  called  “Domnus  Martinus  ” in  the 
preface  and  in  can.  13  of  the  first  council  oi 
Tours.  St.  Peter  is  called  “ Domnus  Petrus 
Apostolus”  (Cone.  Turon.  IT.  c.  23);  St.  Paul, 
“ Domuus  Paulus  Apostolus  ” (Gregory  of  Tours, 
Hist.  Franc,  ix.  41).  The  Mar  of  the  Chaldaean 
Christians  (as  in  “ Mar  Markos  ”)  is  equivalent 
to  Dominus. 

2.  Bishops  are  called  Domini , without  any 

further  designation  of  their  episcopal  dignity. 
For  instance,  a bishop  is  described  by  Gregory 
the  Great  (Epist.  iv.  27)  as  “ Dominus  Mizenatis 
ecclesiae.”  Dominus  in  this  usage  also  is  fre- 
quently shortened  into  Domnus , as,  for  instance, 
by  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Gregory  the  Great 
(Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C.] 

3.  Domnus  was  at  first  a title  of  the  abbat 
(Reg.  Benedict.  63),  afterwards  of  his  sub-officials, 
and,  in  the  middle  ages,  of  monks  generally  (Mar- 
tene  ad  loc.  citat. ).  The  word  was  applied  to  saints 
(Sulpic.  Sever.,  Epp.  2,  3 ; Mabill.  Ann.  0.  S.  B. 
xviii.  9),  to  bishops  (Cone.  Aurel.  iii.  Subscr.), 
and  to  the  pope  (Ducange,  Glossar.  Eat.  s.  v.). 
Hence  the  titles,  “ Dan,”  “ Don,”  “ Donna,”  &c. 
in  the  Romance,  and,  in  modern  French,  “ Dom,” 
for  monks  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Lat.  u.  s.  Alard.  Gaz. 
Praef.  Cassiani  Opp.). 

“ Domna  ” was  used  similarly  of  nuns. 

[1.  G.  S.] 

DOMINUS  YOBISCUM.  1.  The  versicle 
Dominus  Vobiscum,  with  the  response,  et  cum 
spiritu  tuo , is  found  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary immediately  before  the  Sursum  Corda , 
which  introduces  the  Canon. 

In  the  third  of  the  ancient  canons  read  and 
approved  at  the  First  Council  of  Braga,  A.D.  563, 
(Bruns’s  Canones,  ii.  35),  it  is  provided  that 
bishops  and  priests  should  not  greet  the  people 
in  different  ways,  but  that  both  should  use  the 
form  Dominus  sit  vobiscum  (Ruth  ii.  4),  and 
the  people  respond  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo , the  forn 
handed  down  from  the  very  Apostles,  and  re- 
tained by  the  whole  Eastern  Church.  The  latter 
assertion  does  not  appear  to  be  founded  on  fact, 
for  the  Eastern  Church  has  constantly  used  the 
form  “ Peace  be  with  you  all.”  [Pax  Vobis- 
cum.] The  distinction  which  the  canon  notes 
and  forbids  between  the  priest’s  salutation  and 
the  bishop’s,  was  probably  that  the  former  used 
the  form  Dominus  vobiscum , the  latter,  as  re- 
presenting more  completely  the  Lord  Himself, 
the  form  Pax  vobiscum.  But  see  Krazer,  De 
Liturgiis,  p.  399  f. 

2.  At  Prime,  in  the  Daily  Office,  Dominus 
vobiscum , with  the  usual  response,  is  said  before 
the  Collect. 

3.  When  the  Breviarium  Hipponense  (can.  I, 

al.  6)  orders  “ ut  lectores  populum  non  salutent,” 
the  meaning  probably  is,  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  use  the  form  commonly  appro- 
priated to  the  higher  orders,  whether  Dominus 
or  Pax  vobiscum.  [C.] 

DOMIO,  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  mar- 
tyr, with  eight  soldiers  ; commemorated  April 
11  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 
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DOMITL\NUS.  (1)  Abbot  of  Lyons;  de- 
position July  1 (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Philadelphia  in  Arabia,  with 
five  others ; commemorated  Aug.  1 (Mart.  Rom. 
Yet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Deacon,  and  martyr  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia, 
with  Eutycus  the  presbyter;  commemorated 
Dec.  28  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Bishdp  ofMelitene,  circa  A.D.  570;  com- 
memorated Jan.  10  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMITILLA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Terracina 
in  Campania,  under  Domitian  and  Trajan  ; com- 
memorated May  7 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  . 
Usuardi)  ; May  12  (Mad.  Jlieron.).  [\V.  F.  G.]  j 

DOMITIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Syria  ; comme- 
morated July  5 (Mart.  Rom.  Yet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  In  Phrygia,  baiouapr vs,  under  Julian:  com- 
memorated Aug.  7 (Cal.  Byzant .)  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMNINA  or  DOMNA,  virgin,  martyr 
with  her  virgin  companions  ; commemorated 
April  14  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMNINUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica 
with  Victor;  commemorated  March  30  (Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Julia,  under  Maximian ; com- 
memorated Oct.  9 (/6.)  [W.  F.  G.]  J 

DOMUS  DEI.  (1)  Literally,  the  church 
as  a material  building  (Optatus,  c.  Donat,  iii.  17). 
Hence  Ital.  Duomo,  and  Germ.  Dom. 

(2)  The  Church,  as  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tian people  (Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Pro  Athanasio, 
i.  22  ; Ducange,  s.  v.)  [C.] 

DONA.  DONARIA.  These  words  are  not 
unfrequently  used  by  Christian  writers  in  the 
special  sense  of  offerings  placed  in  churches,  parti- 
cularly costly  presents  given  as  memorials  of 
some  great  mercy  received  by  the  offerers  (Jerome, 
Epist.  27,  ad  Eustoch. ; Epist.  13,  ad  Paulin.: 
Sidonius  Apoll.  lib.  iv.  Ep.  18  ; Paulinus  of  Nola, 
Natal.  S.  Felicis,  6).  The  corresponding  Greek 
word  is  urd.0ri.ua  (Luke  xxi.  5;  2 Maccab.  ix.  16), 
which  Suidas  defines  as  irar  r b ad)iepu:uerov 
0e<£.  See,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  offer-  ' 
ings  of  Constantine  to  the  Anastasis  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Euseb.  Vita  Constant,  iii.  25).  [COROJtA 
Lucis ; Votive  Offerings.]  [C.]  ! 

DONATA.  of  Scillita,  martyr  at  Carthage 
with  eleven  others;  commemorated  July  17 (Mart. 
Rom.  Yet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi)  [W.  F.  G.] 

DONATI.  [Oblati.] 

DONATIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Nantes 
with  Rogatianus,  his  brother;  commemorated 
May  24  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  and  confessor  in  Africa,  with  Pre- 
sidius,  Mansuetus,  Germanus,  and  Fuscolus, 
under  Hunnericus ; commemorated  Sept.  6 (Mart. 
Rom.  Yet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

DONATILLA,  virgin,  martyr  in  Africa, 
with  Maxima  and  Secunda,  under  Gallienus; 
commemorated  July  30  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Rom. 
Yet.,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Carth .).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DONATO'S.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  with 
Aquilinus  and  three  others  ; commemorated 
Feb.  4 (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Concordia  with  Secundianus, 
Romulus,  and  eighty-six  others  ; commemorated 
Feb.  17  (lb.) ; 
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(3)  Martyr  at  Carthage  ; commemorated  Mar. 
1 (/&.); 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with  Epiphanius  the 
bishop,  and  others  ; commemorated  April  7 
(Mart.  Usuardi),  April  6 (M irt.  Jlieron.). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  with 
Polyeuctus  and  Victorius;  commemorated  May 
21  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Aretium  in  Tuscany 
under  Julian ; commemorated  Aug.  7 (Mart. 
Rom.  Yet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  The  presbyter  and  anchorite  in  a district 
on  Mount  Jura,  in  Belgic  Gaul ; commemorated 
Aug.  19  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Antioch,  with  Restitutus,  Vale- 
rianus,  Fructuosa,  and  twelve  others;  comme- 
morated Aug.  23  (lb.). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Capua,  with  Quintus  and  Arcdn- 
tius ; commemorated  Sept.  5 (Mart.  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(10)  Martyr  with  Hermogenes  and  twenty- 

two  others;  commemorated  Dec.  12  Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOOR  (as  Symbol).  See  St.  John  x.  9.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  in  the  various  repre- 
sentations of  sheep  leaving  or  entering  their  fold 
or  house,  and  so  representing  the  Jewish  or  Gen- 
tile Church  [Bethlehem  ; Church],  the  door 
may  be  intended  to  recall  the  words  “ I am  the 
door,”  to  the  spectator’s  mind.  In  Aliegranza, 
Mon.  di  Milam,  <!jrc.,  tav.  ii.,  the  door  is  seen 
five  times  repeated,  evidently  with  this  sym- 
bolic reference,  and  on  the  porch  or  tympanum 
of  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Aquilinus  in  the  same 
city  the  following  verses  occur : — 

“ Janna  sum  vitae;  precor  omn  s intro  ve  lit- ; 

Per  me  transibunt  qui  coeli  g iudia  qua.  runt : 
Virgine  qui  natus,  nullo  de  paire  cn  atus, 

Intrantes  salvet,  redeuntes  ipse  gubernet.” 

Lupi,  Diss.  e Lett.  i.  p.  262  gives  a bas-relief 
in  gilded  bronze,  which  contains  a gate  or  door, 
with  the  Lamb  under  it  bearing  the  Cross,  and 
the  words  “Ego  sum  ostium,  et  ovile  ovi- 
um.”  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DOORS  OF  CHURCHES.  (Januae, 
portae,  valvae ; Oupai , rrvKai.) 

1.  The  principal  outer  doors  of  a church  seem 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  at  the  west,  if  the 
church  was  so  built  that  the  altar  was  at  the 
east  end,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  end  facing  the 
altar.  In  a basilican  church  of  three  aisles  there 
were  for  the  most  part  three  western  doors : 

“ Alma  domus  tripiici  patet  ingmlientibus  arcu.” 
l’aulinus  of  Nola,  1 p.  32,  ad  Sev. 

In  Constantine’s  great  “Church  of  the  Sa- 
viour ” at  Jerusalem,  the  three  doors  faced  the 
east  [Church,  p.  369].  At  these  doors  stood 
during  service  the  “weepers”  (rrpo(TK\aiovTes). 
If  there  was  a Narthex,  the  western  doors 
gave  entrance  into  this,  and  other  doors  again 
from  the  narthex  into  the  nave.  The  nave  was 
sometimes  again  itself  divided  into  chorus  and 
trapeza — the  portions  for  the  clerics  and  the 
people  respectively — by  a screen  or  partition 
having  doors ; but  more  frequently  those  who 
entered  by  the  western  doors  saw  before  them  at 
once  the  Iconostasis,  or  screen  enclosing  the 
sanctuary,  with  its  three  doors. 

2.  The  doors  in  the  Iconostasis  were  known 
generally  as  /ccvy/ceAAoflvptSes,  iroprai  too  ayiov 
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&T]fxa.Tos ; the  side  doors  distinctively  as  vXay tai 
or  Trapair6pTia.  The  central  doors  were  called  the 
“ Holy  Doors  ” (ayicu  dvpal ) and  sometimes  the 
“ Royal  Doors  ” (fSaaiXucai  dvpal). 

3.  The  great  western  doors  of  the  nave  were 
called  the  “ Royal  Gates  ” (j8a<rtAt/cal  ir v\ai) ; 
and  this  term  was  also  adopted  by  Latin  writers, 
so  that  “ regiae  ” came  to  be  used  substantively 
for  these  doors.  Anastasius,  for  instance,  says 
( Vitae  Pontiff,  c.  119)  that  pope  Honorius  (a.d. 
626-638)  covered  with  silver  plates  the  great 
royal — the  so-called  “ Median  ” — doors  at  the 
entrance  of  a church  (regias  in  ingressu  ecclesiae 
majores,  quae  appellantur  medianae).  When  the 
church  had  a narthex,  the  western  doors  of  this 
were  also  sometimes  called  the  “ royal  ” gates. 

4.  The  great  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople had  nine  doors  between  the  narthex  and 
the  nave.  As  these  were  covered  with  silver, 
not  only  were  they  called  the  “ Silver  Doors,” 
but  the  same  term  came  to  designate  the  doors 
of  other  churches  which  occupied  the  same 
position. 

5.  Another  term,  the  application  of  which 
cannot  be  absolutely  determined,  is  the  “ Beauti- 
ful Gates  ” (wpaiai  irv\ai).  These  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  gates  which  separate  chorus 
and  trapeza  (Goar);  those  which  separate  nave 
from  narthex  (Ducange) ; or  the  outer  gate  of 
the  narthex  (Neale).  The  latter  application  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  term  is  taken 
from  the  “ Beautiful  Gate  ” of  the  temple,  un- 
doubtedly an  outer  gate. 

6.  The  “ Angelic  Gate  ” (ayyeXiK^  irvXri)  was 
one  which  allowed  a person  to  enter  the  trapeza, 
so  as  to  draw  near  the  choir.  Nothing  farther 
is  known  of  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
a local  term. 

7.  The  word  6vpa  is  consistently  used  to  de- 
signate a door  within  the  building,  and  the  word 
iriXf]  to  designate  the  much  larger  “ gates  ” 
which  admitted  the  mass  of  the  congregation 
from  without  into  the  narthex  or  the  nave. 
Epithets  like  “ royal  ” “ and  beautiful  ” are  pex-- 
haps  not  used  invariably  with  a special  meaning, 
but  the  “ Holy  Doors  ” are  always  the  central 
doors  of  the  Bema,  and  no  other. 

8.  The  Holy  Doors  were  opened  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Great  Vespers,  at  all  ‘‘en- 
trances,” whether  at  Vespers  or  in  the  Liturgy  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Liturgy,  when  the  people 
are  invited  to  approach  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating (Neale,  Eastern  Church , Introd.  pp. 
194-200). 

9.  The  doors  of  churches  were  frequently  of 
rich  material  and  workmanship.  The  outer 
doors  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  were  of 
bronze,  with  ornaments  in  relief  [Church,  p. 
374];  and  those  of  the  Iconostasis,  as  well  as 
those  between  the  narthex  and  the  nave,  of 
silver.  And  elsewhere,  as  not  unfrequently  in 
the  Liber  Pontificalis,  we  read  of  doors  of  metal 
gilt,  or  of  wood  richly  inlaid  or  carved.  [C.] 

DOORKEEPERS  (irvXwpol,  Ovpcapol , Ostiarii ), 
an  inferior  order  of  clergy  mentioned  by  the 
Pseudo-Ignatius  ( Epist . Antioch.),  by  Eusebius 
( H . E.  vi.  43),  and  by  Justinian  ( Novell . iii.  1). 
There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  Tortullian  or 
Cyprian,  from  which  Thomassin  (Vet.  et  Nov. 
Eccl.  Discip.  i.  1.  2,  c.  30,  § 8)  infers  that  in 
the  early  African  church  their  duties  were 


discharged  by  the  laity.  The  council  of  Lao- 
dicea  (c.  24),  speaks  of  them  among  the  inferior 
orders  of  clergy.  At  the  ordination  cf  a door- 
keeper, after  previous  instruction  by  the  arch- 
deacon he  was  presented  to  the  bishop  who  de- 
livered to  him  the  keys  of  the  church,  with  the 
injunction  to  act  as  one  who  must  render  to 
God  an  account  of  the  things  which  are  opened 
by  those  keys  (iv.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  9).  The  4th 
council  of  Toledo  (c.  4)  provides  that  a door- 
keeper should  keep  the  door  of  the  church  at 
the  opening  of  councils.  In  the  2nd  canon  of 
another  council  of  Toledo,  held  A.D.  597,  it  is 
ordered  that  a doorkeeper  should  be  appointed 
by  the  priest  to  provide  for  the  cleansing  and 
lighting  of  the  church  and  sanctuary  (Bruns’s 
Canones,  i.  220).  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(ii.  25)  they  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  that 
portion  of  the  clergy  which  represents  the  Le- 
vites,  but  in  the  lowest  grade.  Their  share  of 
the  Agapae  was  the  same  as  that  of  a Lector  or 
Cantor  (Ibid.  ii.  28) ; there  is  no  mention  of 
their  ordination,  and  they  are  named  among  the 
clergy  who  were  not  permitted  to  baptize  (Ibid. 
iii.  11).  They  were  to  stand  during  the  time  of 
service  at  the  door  of  the  part  of  the  church 
allotted  to  the  men  (Ibid.  ii.  57).  They  were 
allowed  to  marry  (Ibid.  vi.  17).  [P.  0.] 

DORIA,  martyr  with  Chrysanthus,  under 
Numerian  ; commemorated  March  19  (Cal.  By- 
zant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DORMITIO  (/co(u7j<m),  the  “falling  asleep,” 
used  to  describe  the  state  of  those  who  “ depart 
hence  in  the  Lord  ” (Cyprian,  Epist.  i.  c.  2). 
More  especially  it  is  used  to  designate  the  day 
of  the  departure  or  “ Assumption  ” of  the  Virgin 
Mary  [Mary,  Festivals  of]  ; Xanthopulus,  for 
instance  (quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.  Dormitio ), 
uses  the  expression,  Kolggaiv  ayvqs,  t)]v  /le-ra- 
crracriv  \4yu.  See  Daniel’s  Codex Liturg.,  iv.  239  ; 
and  Menard’s  Sacram.  Greg.,  pp.  411,  707.  [C.] 

DORMITORIUM.  A garment  for  sleeping 
in;  the  “lebiton  lineus  ” of  Pachomius  (Vita, 
c.  22).  The  gloss  on  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict 
explains  Dormitoria  by  the  Greek  word  iyuol 
fjLTjdpa  (Ducange,  s.v.).  [C.] 

DORMITORY  (Dormitorium).  It  was  the 
primitive  custom  for  monks  to  sleep  all  together 
in  one  large  dormitory  (Alteser.  Asceticon,  ix.  8). 
Not  till  the  14th  century  (Ducange,  Glossar.  Lot. 
s.  v.)  was  the  custom  introduced  of  using  separate 
sleeping  cells.  By  the  rule  of  Benedict  all  were 
to  sleep  in  one  room,  if  possible  (Boned.  Reg.  c. 
22)  with  the  abbat  in  their  midst  (cf.  Magistr. 
Reg.  c.  29 ; Bened.  Reg.  c.  22)  or  in  larger  mo- 
nasteries ten  or  twenty  together  with  a dean 
(Bened.  Reg.  ib. ; cf.  Caesar.  Arelat.  Reg.  ad  Mo- 
nach.  c.  3 ; Reg.  ad  Virg.  c.  7 ; Aureol.  Reg.  c.  6 ; 
Ferreol.  Reg.  cc.  16,  33).  Only  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, the  excommunicated  were  excepted  from 
this  arrangement  (Cujusd.  Reg.  c.  13).  Each  monk 
was  to  have  a separate  bed  (Bened.  Reg.  v.  s. ; 
Caesar.  Arelat.  Reg.  v.  s. : Fructuos.  Reg.  c.  17). 
They  were  to  sleep  clothed  and  girded  (Bened. 
Reg.  v.  s. ; Mag.  Reg.  c.  11;  Cujusd.  Reg.  v.  s.), 
the  founder  probably  intending  that  the  monk 
should  sleep  in  one  of  the  two  suits  ordered  by 
his  rule  (Bened.  Reg.  c.  55) ; but  in  course  of 
time  the  words  were  loosely  interpreted  as 
meaning  only  the  woollen  tunic  (Marten,  ad  loc . 
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oiiat.)  It  was  particularly  enjoined,  puerile  as 
the  caution  sounds,  by  Benedict  and  others,  that 
the  monks  were  not  to  wear  their  knives  in  bed 
(Bened.  Reg.  c.  22  : Magist.  Reg.  c.  11).  A light 
was  to  be  kept  burning  in  the  dormitory  all 
night  (Bened.  Reg.  v.  s. ; Mag.  Reg.  c.  29 ; 
Cujusd.  Reg.  v.  s.).  All  the  monks  were  to  rise 
at  a given  signal  ( Regg . Monast.  passim).  The 
dormitory  was  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key 
till  morning  (Mart,  ad  Bened.  Reg.  c.  48).  The 
sleeping-room  tor  stranger  monks  was  usually 
close  to  the  great  dormitory,  and  not  far  from  the 
chapel  (Mart,  ad  Bened.  Reg.  c.  53 : cf.  Capitul. 
Aquisgr.  68). 

In  the  first  fervor  of  monastic  zeal  it  was  a 
common  practice  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground 
(xa/iewia  ; cf.  Altes.  Ascet.  ix.  8 ; Vit.  St.  Anton. 
c.  6 ; Theodoret,  Philoth.  1,  &c.).  Others  slept 
on  mats  ( \pia9la , mattae,  stramenta ; Cassian. 
Collat.  i.  23;-xviii.  11;  Ruffin.  Verb.  Senior,  ii. 
29,  125) ; frequently  these  were  made  by  them- 
selves ( Vit.  Pachom.  43),  and  Augustine  speaks 
of  some  strict  Manicheans  as  “mattarii”  (Cont. 
Faust  in.  v.  5).  The  rule  of  Benedict  allows 
mattress  ( sagum ),  coverlet  ( laena  or  lino),  and 
pillow  ( 'capitate , v.  s.);  but  in  Egypt  the  mat- 
tress was  considered  a luxury  in  the  4th  century, 
not  permissible  except  for  guests  (Cass.  Coil. 
xix.  6).  Some  of  the  monks  ofTabenna  slept 
in  their  tunics,  half  sitting,  half  lying  ( Vita 
Pachomii , c.  14,  in  Rosweyd’s  Vit.  Patr.). 

The  time  allowed  for  sleep  was  for  Egyptian 
monks  in  the  commencement  of  monachism  very 
short  indeed  (Cass.  Instit.  v.  20 ; Coll.  xii.  15, 
xiii.  G).  Arsenins  is  said  to  have  contented  him- 
self with  one  hour  only.  Ruffinus  speaks  of 
others  who  allowed  themselves  four  hours  in  the 
night  for  sleep,  assigning  four  for  prayer,  four 
for  work  ( Verb.  Sen.  c.  199).  Even  Benedict, 
though  far  more  tolerant,  forbad  his  disciples  to 
retire  to  rest  again  after  nocturns  (Reg.  c.  8 ; cf. 
Cass.  Instit.  ii.  12).  But  the  rule  was  not  adhered 
to  strictly  (Marten,  ad  Bened.  Reg.  1.  c.). 

The  rules  of  the  canonici  in  the  8th  and  9th 
century  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  monks. 
Chrodegang  ordered  all  to  sleep  in  one  chamber, 
unless  with  the  bishop’s  licence  (Reg.  c.  3). 
This  was  enforced  on  the  canonici  in  their 
monasteries  and  on  those  dwelling  under  the 
bishop’s  roof,  by  the  council  of  Tours,  813  A.D. 
(Cone.  Turon.  iii.  cc.  23,  24).  The  council  at 
Aachen,  three  years  later,  ordered  bishops  to  see 
that  the  canonici  slept  in  one  dormitory  (Cone. 
Aquisgr.  cc.  11,  123);  and  in  its  second  session 
repeated  the  decree  of  the  council  at  Chalons 
813  A.  D.,  that  all  nuns,  except  the  sick  and  in- 
firm, should  sleep  in  one  dormitory  on  separate 
beds  (Cone.  Cabill.  c.  59,  cf.  Cone.  Mogunt.  813 
A.D.,  c.  9,  cf.  Cone.  Tu  on.  ii.  567  A.D.,  c.  14). 
Grimlaic,  in  his  rule  for  solitaries,  orders  that 
no  fancy  work  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  coverlets. 

[I.  G.  S.] 

DORONA,  “ Indus  et  Dorona,”  commemo- 
rated Dec.  19  (Cal.  Armen.')  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOROTHEA,  virgin,  martyr  with  Theophi- 
lus  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia ; commemorated 
Feb.  6 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

DOROTHEUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  with  Castor ; commemorated  Mar.  28  . 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 
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(2)  Bishop  of  Tyre,  martyr  under  Julian 
commemorated  June  5 (Cal.  Byzani.). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  with  Gorgonius, 

under  Diocletian  ; commemorated  Sept.  9 (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DORYMEDON,  martyr  with  Trophimus 
and  Sabbatius,  A.D.  278  ; commemorated  Sept.  19 
(Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOSSAL  (Dorsale,  dorsile  pallium).  A cur- 
tain hung  on  the  walls  of  the  choir  of  a church, 
or  other  place  of  dignity,  behind  the  stalls  of  the 
clerks,  “ a dorso  clericorum  ” (Duraudus,  Ra- 
tionale, I.  iii.  23).  “Cortina  quae  pendet  ad 
dorsum  ” (The  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  Vita  Car.  Mag. 
i.  4).  Ekkehard  the  younger  (De  Casibus  S.  Galli, 
c.  1),  speaks  of  a place  decked  “ tapeto  et  dor- 
sili  ” (Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C.] 

DOT  ALIA  INSTRUMENTA.  [Contract 
of  Marriage,  p.  458.] 

DO'S  E (as  Symbol).  Like  the  mystic  fish 
and  lamb,  the  dove  has  more  than  one  meaning 
or  train  of  meaning : it  is  used  symbolically  for 
the  Divine  Being  and  for  the  Christian  wor 
shipper;  and  is  also  represented  simply  in  its 
own  form  on  graves  and  the  walls  of  cata- 
combs. It  is  used  very  frequently  (see  wood- 
cut)  with  Noah  in  the  ark,  in  the  literal  sense ; 
and  in  all  representations  of  the  Lord’s  baptism 


Doves  on  a Tomb.  From  AriDghi. 


Fresco  in  the  Catacomb  of  Domitilla,  probably  second  century. 

and  elsewhere,  the  dove  indicates  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  one  instance,  an  Orante 
surrounded  by  several  doves  is  opposed  od  one 
medallion  of  the  front  of  a sarcophagus  to  the 
Good  Shepherd  with  His  sheep  on  another. 
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This  use  of  the  dove  is  very  frequent  in  the 
monuments  of  Southern  Gaul  ; where,  as  in 
the  catacombs,  the  birds  which  stand  on  each 
side  of  the  monograms  or  crosses  are  often  clearly 
intended  for  doves.  See  Leblant,  laser.  Chretiennes 
de  la  Gaule  anterieures  au  huitieme  siecle , Paris, 
1856. 

As  an  emblem  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  the  carved  or  painted  figure  of  the  dove 
appeared  from  a very  early  period  in  all  bap- 
tisteries (see  Luke  iii.  24).  One  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  this  is  the  baptistery  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Pontianus  (Aringhi,  ii.  275).  The 
painting,  though  considered  by  Martigny  as  of 
later  date  than  the  building,  is  referred  by  him 
to  the  6th  century,  and  represents  the  Lord’s 


Baptismal  Dove.  Catacomb  of  Pontianus  ; seventh  century. 


baptism  in  Jordan.  The  rude  and  grim  figures 
m this  painting  remind  us  of  those  of  the  Lau- 
rentine  and  other  very  early  MSS.  The  sym- 
metrical arrangement  is  also  like  early  Byzantine 
work,  so  called ; and  the  river  is  a winding  trench, 
with  a curious  typical  resemblance  to  the  actual 
course  of  Jordan,  which  induces  us  to  think  the 
painter  had  visited  it.  So  also  in  both  bap- 
tisteries at  Ravenna.  The  mosaic  of  St.  Mark’s 
preserves  this  likeness,  with  the  addition  of  three 
adoring  angels,  a star  above  the  dove,  fish  in  the 
river,  and  the  double  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  a 
tree.  This  imagery  is  strictly  followed  in  the 
wild  and  powerful  painting  of  Tintoret,  in  tbe 
Scuola  di  S.  Rocco,  now  scarcely  intelligible 
(Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  vol.  ii.).  The  Turin 
miniature  is  remarkable  for  its  topographical 
'accuracy  as  to  two  of  the  sources  of  Jordan, 

labelled  respectively  ■Fo rjS  and 

Tj  S D/\  . Martigny  also  mentions 

figures  of  doves  on  a font  or  laver  of  very  early 
date  belonging  to  the  church  of  Gondrecourt 
( Revue  Archeolocjique , v.  i.  p.  129),  where  how- 
ever only  birds  are  said  to  be  drinking  from 
vases,  and  pecking  at  grapes.  See  also  Pa- 
ciaudi,  De  Cultu  S.  Joannis  Baptistae , pp.  58, 
69,  where  copies  of  a miniature  from  a MS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Turin,  and  of  a mosaic  in 
St.  Mark’s  in  Venice,  are  given,  both  containing 
the  dove.  A golden  or  silver  dove  was  often 
suspended  aboAre  the  font  in  early  times.  [Dove, 
the  Eucharistic.]  These  sometimes  con- 
tained the  anointing  oil  used  in  baptism,  and 
extreme  unction  (Martigny,  s.  v. ; and  Aringhi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  326,  c.  5).  On  lamps  in  form  of  doves, 
see  Aringhi,  ii.  325,  1. 

As  a symbol  of  the  believer,  the  dove  of 
course  has  chief  reference  -to  two  texts  of  H.  S., 
btdoDging  to  different  yet  harmonious  trains  of 


thought.  One  is  Matt.  x.  16,  “ Be  ye  wise  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves the  other, 
Ps.  lv.  6,  “ 0 that  I had  wings  like  a dove,  then 
would  I flee  away  and  be  at  rest.”  The  passages 
in  Cant.  i.  15,  ii.  14,  v.  2,  vi.  9,  refer  to  the 
Church,  and  therefore  may  be  taken  as  referring 
simply  to  all  faithful  souls.  Martigny  gives  a 
drawing  of  a seal  with  a dove  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  the  words  “ Yeni  si  amas,”  in 
obvious  reference  to  Cant.  ii.  10.  The  dove 
with  the  olive  or  palm-branch,  which  so 
often  accompanies  it,  is  held  equivalent  to 
the  form  “ In  Pace.”  As  with  other  birds,  the 
flying  or  caged  dove  has  reference  to  the  de- 
liverance of  the  soul  from  the  flesh  in  death, 
or  to  its  imprisoned  state  in  life.  [See  Bird.] 
Aringhi  quotes  St.  Ambrose’s  sermon  on  St.  Euse- 
bius, “ Altiora  facilius  penetrantur  simplicitate 
mentis,  quam  levitate  pennarum and  St.  Au- 
gustine on  St.  Matt.  x.  to  the  .same  purpose. 
In  Aringhi,  ii.  p.  145,  the  dove  is  associated  with 
the  peacock;  also,  p.  139,  in  a vault  of  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla.  In  Bottari,  tav.  181, 
it  hovers  with  the  olive-branch  above  the  three 
holy  children  in  the  flames. 

Twelve  doves,  representing  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
occur  in  Bottari,  i.  p.  118,  on  a mosaic  crucifix. 
See  also  Paulinus  of  Nola  ( Ep . ad  Severum , xxj  ii. 
c.  10).  He  thus  describes  a mosaic  (musivum 
opus)  in  his  church.  [Cross.] 

“ Pleno  coruseat  Trinitas  mystevio  : 

Stat  Christus  agno : vox  Patris  coelo  tonat : 

Et  per  columbam  Spiritus  Sanctus  fluit. 

Crucem  corona  lucido  cingit  globo : 

Cui  coronae  sunt  corona  apostoli, 

Quorum  figura  est  in  columbarum  choro. 

Pia  Trinitatis  unitas  Christo  coit, 

Habente  et  ipsa  Trinitate  insignia; 
bum  revelat  vox  paterna,  et  Spiritus : 

Sanctam  fatentur  crux  et  agnus  victimam. 

Regnum  et  triumphum  purpura  et  palma  indicant 
Petram  superstat  ipsa  petra  ecclesiae, 

De  qua  sonori  quatuor  fontes  meant, 

Evangelistae,  viva  Christi  flumina.’  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DOVE,  the  Eucharistic.  Pyxes  or  recep- 
tacles for  the  reserved  host  were  not  unfre- 
quently  made  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  and  suspended  over  the  altar.  Doves  ol 
the  precious  metals,  emblematic  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  also  suspended  above  the  font  in 
early  churches.  In  the  life  of  St.  Basil  by  the 
Pseudo-Amphilochius,  it  is  narrated  that  that 
father,  after  a vision  that  appeared  to  him  while 
celebrating  the  Eucharist,  divided  the  wafer  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  he  partook  of  with  great 
awe,  the  second  he  preserved  to  be  buried  with 
him,  and  placed  the  third  in  a golden  dove  hang- 
ing 0Arer  the  altar.  He  afterwards  sent  for  a 
goldsmith,  and  had  a new  golden  doATe  made  to 
contain  the  sacred  morsel  (Amphiloch.  Vit.  Basil., 
c.  6). 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Ace- 
phalian  heretic  Severus  by  the  clergy  of  Antioch 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  536,  Avas 
that  he  removed  and  appropriated  to  his  oavii 
use  the  gold  and  silver  doves  hanging  over  the 
sacred  fonts  and  altars,  xpvaas  Kai  apyvpas 
irepirrepas  Kptp.api.evas  virtpavcc  ruv  Oe'iccv  ko- 
Xvp.^7]0pS>v  Kai  Qvcnaa’T’qpiuv  ....  iacpeTepiaaTO 
(Labbe,  Concil.  v.  159). 

Such  doves  are  mentioned  by  Anastasius  in  the 
Liber  Pontif.caiis,e.g.,  St.  Hilar.  70,  “columbam 
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atiream  pensan.  libras  21 Cf.  Ducange,  sub  voc. : 
Durantus,  De  Eitib'S , lib.  i.  c.  xvi.  §5;  Paulin. 
Xolan.  Ep.  xxxii.  Not.  154,  p.  910.  [E.  V.J 

DOWRY.  [Arrhae  : Marriage.] 

DOXOLOGY  (Ao£oA.o7»a).  The  term  doxo- 
logy  is  usually  confined  (1)  to  the  “Gloria  in 
Excelsis, ’’  which  is  called  the  greater  doxology, 
and  also  the  Angelical  Hymn,  from  its  opening 
clause  recorded  by  St.  Luke  as  having  been  sung 
bv  the  angels  who  announced  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  the  shepherds  ; and  (2)  to  the  “ Gloria  Patri,” 
which  is  called  the  lesser  doxology.  The  term 
is,  however,  sometimes  given  to  the  “Trisagion” 
(Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  Thv  glory),  called  also 
the  Seraphic  hymn,  in  reference  to  the  vision  of  ! 
the  Seraphim  described  by  Isaiah  (c.  vi.) ; and 
also  to  the  word  Alleluia  (q.  v.),  when  repeated 
again  and  again  as  a hymn  of  praise. 

The  exact  periods  of  the  origin  of  these  dox- 
ologies  are  unknown,  owing  to  the  extreme 
scantiness  of  early  Christian  literature.  But  it 
may  be  safely  Conjectured  that,  in  their  earliest 
forms,  they  came  into  use  soon  after  that  circu- 
lation of  the  Gospel  narratives  which  must  have 
quickly  become  general  among  Christians  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cultivation  of  each  local  church, 
and  its  means  for  communicating  with  the  gene- 
ral body  of  believers.  The  extent  and  rapidity 
of  this  circulation  being  involved  in  extreme 
obscurity,  so  far  as  contemporary  history  informs 
us,  the  positiveness  with  which  later  writers 
have  spoken  of  the  almost  Apostolic  origin  ot  i 
these  hymns  must  be  set  down  amongst  those  | 
numerous  assumptions  which  have  clouded  our  | 
real  knowledge  of  primitive  Christian  life  and  ! 
devotions.  - The  “ Trisagion  ” in  all  probability  j 
is  the  most  ancient  of  all,  as  it  would  be  the 
natural  expression  of  the  adoration  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  who  were  already  in  possession  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  who  would  have  been 
familiar  with  the  book  of  Isaiah  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The  use  of  the 
“ Gloria  in  Excelsis,”  which  originally  consisted 
only  of  its  opening  sentence,  would  be  equally 
natural,  wherever  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  was 
known  ; and  the  “ Gloria  Patri,”  which  origi- 
nally consisted  only  of  its  first  clause,  would  be 
the  result  of  a familiarity  with  the  last  verses 
of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel. 

The  “ Gloria  in  Excelsis  ” is  unquestionably 
of  Eastern  origin.  Liturgical  speculators,  in- 
deed, have  ingeniously  discovered  a reference  to 
its  existence  iu  very  early  writers.  It  has  been 
frequently  assumed  that  it  was  in  fact  “ the 
hymn,”  which  Christians  sang  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  including  such  as  are  referred  to* in  j 
Acts  xvi.  25 ; 1 Cor.  xiv.  26 ; and  Col.  iii.  16.  ! 
When  the  author  of  the  dialogue  attributed  to  ! 
Lucian  speaks  of  the  Christians  as  watching 
all  night  for  the  purpose  of  singing  hymns,  : 
it  is  supposed  that  their  chief  song  was  the  | 
“ Gloria  in  Excelsis.”  It  is  also  held  to  have  j 
been  speciallv  referred  to  in  the  famous  passage  ; 
id  Pliny’s  letter  to  Trajan : “ Affirmabant  hanc 
faisse  sumraam  vel  culpae  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod 
essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire,  car- 
menque  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  secum  invicem.” 
In  reality,  however,  we  first  meet  with  this 
doxology,  and  in  something  very  like  its  final 
form,  in  the  book  known  as  The  Apostolical 
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Constitutions  (vii.  47).  It  is  there  described  as 
the  “ morning  prayer,”  and  stands  as  follows : 
“ Glory'  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  ]>eace. 
good  will  towards  men  (Jv  avdpurirots  (vSok'it.). 
We  praise  Thee,  we  sing  to  Thee  (o/xvof-jtteV  trf), 
we  bless  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee,  we  worship  Thee, 
through  the  great  High  Priest;  Thee  the  true 
God,  the  only  unbegotten,  whom  no  one  can 
approach  for  the  great  glory.  0 Lord,  heavenly 
king,  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Lord  God,  the 
Father  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  without  spot,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  receive  our 
prayer,  thou  that  sittest  upon  the  Cherubim ! 
j For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only',  Lord  Jesus, 
the  Christ  of  God,  the  God  of  every  created 
being,  and  our  king ; by  whom  unto  Thee  be 
glory,  honour,  and  adoration.”  Unfortunately, 
the  writer  of  the  Constitutions  was  not  exempt 
from  the  spirit  of  falsification,  which  was  by  no 
means  rare  among  early  religious  writers.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  him  when  he  attributes 
a liturgy'  of  palpably  Oriental  character  to  St. 
Clement,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  in  this  record 
of  the  great  doxology  he  has  not  made  alterations 
or  interpolations  of  his  own.  In  the  mention  of 
the  doxology  in  the  treatise  De  Virginitate  (in 
Athanasius's  Worfo)  only  the  beginning  is  quoted, 
and  even  here  it  is  not  identical  with  that  given 
by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions.  Giving  direc- 
tions to  the  virgins  for  their  morning  devotions, 
Athanasius  says,  “ Early  in  the  morning  say  this 
Psalm,  ‘0  God,' my  God,  early  will  I w'ake  to 
Thee.’  When  it  is  light,  say,  ‘ Bless  ye  the 
Lord,  all  y'e  works  of  the  Lord,’  and  ‘ Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth,  goodwill 
towards  men.  We  sing  to  Thee,  we  bless  Thee, 
we  worship  Thee,’  and  the  rest  (of  the  hymn)  ” 
(c.  20 ; tom.  2,  p.  120,  ed.  Benedict.). 

St.  Chrysostom,  on  the  other  hand,  in  de- 
scribing the  morning  devotions  of  those  who  led 
an  austere  life,  says  that  they  sang,  as  the  angels 
did  “ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  goodwill  towards  men  ” ; making  no  men- 
tion of  the  subsequent  additions  ( Hum . 69  in 
Matth .).  How  soon  the  use  of  the  complete  hymn 
became  general  in  the  Western  Church  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  4th  council  of  Toledo,  A.D. 
633,  treats  of  it  in  its  completeness,  defends  it,  as 
such,  against  certain  rigorists  who  objected  to 
its  repetition  on  the  ground  that  only  its  first 
sentence  was  of  divine  origin.  “ For  the  same 
reason,”  said  the  fathers  of  the  council  (can.  13), 
“ they  might  have  rejected  the  lesser  doxology, 
‘ Glory  and  honour  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the,.  Holyr  Ghost,’  which  was  com- 
posed by  men ; and  also  this  greater  doxology, 
part  of  which  was  sung  by  the  angels  at  our 
Saviour’s  birth  ; ‘ Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and 
on  earth  peace  to  men  of  goodwill ;’  but  the 
rest  that  follows  was  composed  and  added  to  it 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Church.” 

The  period  at  w'hich  this  doxology  was  gene- 
rally introduced  into  the  eucharistic  office  in  the 
West  is  entirely  a matter  of  conjecture.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  the  common  idea  that  it 
j formed  a portion  of  the  early  liturgies.  Justin 
Martyr  ( Apol . i.  c.  65)  in  describing  the  eucha- 
! ristic  worship  of  his  contemporaries,  makes  no 
j mention  of  this  hymn.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
in  his  5th  catechesis  on  St.  Peter’s  1st  Epistle, 
«uiic  fixing  certain  details  in  the  eucharistic 
service,  such  as  the  “Sursum  corda,”  &c.,  gives 
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uo  hint  of  its  use.  Nor  is  it  found  in  any  of 
the  earliest  liturgies,  whether  Western  or 
Eastern,  which  are  in  existence.  In  the  East,  it 
is  still  used  in  the  non-eucharistic  morning  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  being  sung  on  Sundays  and 
the  greater  festivals,  and  recited  on  ordinary  days. 
It  was  first  appointed  (according  to  the  Liber 
Pontif.)  to  be  said  in  the  Roman  Liturgy  by  Pope 
Symmachus,  who  was  raised  to  the  Pontificate  in 
498,  but  only  on  Sundays  and  the  festivals  of 
martyrs,  and  apparently  its  recital  was  held  to 
be  a special  privilege ; for  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary (p.  1)  gives  the  following  directions  con- 
cerning it : “ Item  dicitur  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo , 
si  episcopus  fuerit,  tantummodo  die  Dominico, 
sive  diebus  festis.  A presbyteris  autem  minime 
dicitur,  nisi  in  solo  paschi.  Quando  vero  letania 
agitur,  neque  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo , neque  Alle- 
luia canitur.”  Pope  Stephen  the  3rd  directed 
that  on  the  highest  festivals  it  should  be  sung 
only  by  bishops,  at  least  in  the  Lateran  Church. 
Pope  Calixtus  2nd  granted,  as  a privilege  to  the 
monks  of  Touruusa  that  they  should  use  it  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation;  “pro  reverentid 
B.  Marine  semper  Virginis,  cujus  nomine  locus 
vester  insignis  est,  in  Annunciatione  Domini  Sal- 
vatoris  nostri  hymnum  Angelicum  inter  missa- 
rum  solemnia  abbati  et  fratribus  pronunciare 
concedimus  ” (Calixti  epist.  ad  Franconem  Abba- 
tem  monasterii  Trenorchiensis').  From  the  Mo- 
zarabic  ritual  it  seems  to  have  been  about  this 
time  recited  in  Spain  on  Sundays  and  certain 
festivals,  in  the  eucharistic  office ; but  in  the 
Gallican  Church  it  appears  even  when  introduced 
to  have  been  for  a long  time  only  sung  on  public 
days  of  thanksgiving.  Its  ultimate  gradual 
adoption  throughout  the  Western  Church  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
example  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  our  modern 
desire  for  uniformity  in  religious  worship  was 
unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  not 
merely  because  our  ideas  on  disciplinary  organi- 
zation were  as  yet  undeveloped,  but  because  the 
facilities  for  communication,  both  personally  and 
by  letter,  were  comparatively  slight,  and  local 
customs  were  preserved,  as  almost  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  received  them  from  their 
fathers.  [Gloria  in  Excelsis.] 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  “Gloria  Patri,” 
or  lesser  doxology,  is  even  more  obscure  than 
that  of  the  “ Gloria  in  Excelsis,”  and  in  its 
present  shape  it  is  the  result  of  the  Arian 
controversies  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  trace  its  use  to  the 
three  first  centuries  ; if  it  was  really  known 
to  the  primitive  Christians,  it  probably  arose, 
as  has  been  already  suggested,  from  the  juxta- 
position of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
in  the  command  given  by  the  Lord  to  his 
Apostles  to  teach  and  baptize  all  nations.  For 
several  centuries,  the  clause  “As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  &c.,”  was  certainly  unknown  in 
many  parts  of  Christendom.  The  4th  council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  633,  makes  no  mention  of  this 
clause,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a version 
of  the  first  portion  which  is  not  identical 


» Tournus  was  an  abbey  in  Burgundy,  on  the  Saone, 
between  M&con  and  Chalons ; and  the  privilege  granted 
by  Stephen  is  remarkahle  as  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
in  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  claimed  a right  over  the 
public  forms  of  prayer  in  local  churches. 


with  that  which  subsequently  became  universal, 
reading  it  thus : “ Glory  and  honour  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
world  without  end,  Amen.”  In  the  old  Spanish 
liturgy,  known  as  the  Mozarabic,  supposed  to  be 
of  a little  later  date,  it  occurs  in  the  same  form 
as  in  the  decree  of  Toledo.  In  the  treatise  of 
Walafridus  Strabo  De  rebus  ecclesiasticis  (c.  25), 
the  different  usages  of  different  countries  are 
particularly  specified.  “Dicendum,”  he  says, 
“ de  hymno,  qui  ob  honorem  sanctae  et  unicae 
Trinitatis  officiis  omnibus  interseritur,  eum  a 
sanctis  patribus  aliter  atque  aliter  ordinatum. 
Nam  Hispani  sicut  superius  commemoravimus, 
ita  eum  dici  omnimodis  voluerunt.  Graeci 
autem,  ‘ Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto, 
et  nunc,  et  semper,  et  in  saecula  saeculorum. 
Amen.’  Latini  vero  eodem  ordine  et  eisdem 
verbis  hunc  hymnum  decantant,  addentes  tantum 
in  medio,  ‘ Sicut  erat  in  principio.’  ” The  writer 
of  the  treatise  De  Viryinitate  which  is  often 
placed  among  the  works  of  Athanasius,  gives 
the  “Gloria  Patri,”  as  “Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  world 
without  end,  Amen.” 

The  addition  of  the  second  clause  is  enjoined 
in  the  year  529,  by  the  2nd  council  of  Vaison, 
which  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  it  was 
already  universal  among  the  Greeks.  “ Quia 
non  solum,”  says  the  council,  “ in  Sede  Aposto- 
lica,  sed  etiam  per  totum  Orientem  et  totam 
Africam  vel  Italiam,  propter  haereticorum  astu- 
tiam,  qu&  Dei  Filium  non  semper  cum  Patre 
fuisse,  sed  a tempore  fuisse  blasphemant,  in  omni- 
bus clausulis  post  Gloria , sicut  erat  in  principio 
dicitur,  etiam  et  nos  in  universis  ecclesiis  nostns 
hoc  ita  esse  dicendum  decrevimus.”  From  which 
decree  it  appears  certain  that  the  use  of  the 
additional  clause  was  at  the  least  not  general  in 
Gaul  at  that  time,  though  it  is  likely  that  it 
had  gradually  been  introduced  from  Italy.  It  is 
remarkable,  indeed,  as  the  new  addition  was 
adopted  with  the  direct  object  of  repudiating 
the  Arian  doctrine,  that  it  should  not  have 
spread  more  rapidly  eastward,  after  the  decisive 
action  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  asserting  the 
orthodox  faith. 

From  the  writers  of  the  Arian  period,  again, 
it  would  seem  that  there  were  important  varia- 
tions in  the  traditional  forms  of  the  first  clause, 
to  which  great  significance  was  attached  by  the 
adherents  of  the  opposing  doctrines.  One  of  these 
forms  stood  thus : “ Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Ghost ; ” and  another, 
“Glory  be  to  the  Father,  in  or  by  the  Son,  and 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Sozomen  asserts  (H.  E. 
iii.  20)  that  the  form  “ Glory  be  to  the  Father 
through  the  Son  ” was  adopted  by  the  Arians  as 
distinctly  implying  the  subordination  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father;  and  Valesius  believes  that  the 
a.KpoTe\evTia  which  the  Arians  used  in  their 
chanting  (/6.  viii.  8),  composed  to  support  their 
own  views  (jrpbs  tt)v  av twv  5o|av),  were  doxo- 
logies.  On  the  other  hand,  Philostorgius,  him- 
self an  Arian,  alleges  that  the  ancient  form  was 
really  that  which  the  Arians  preferred,  and  that 
Flavian  of  Antioch  was  the  first  person  who 
introduced  the  form  now  used,  every  one  before 
him  having  said  either  “ Glory  be  to  the  Father 
by  the  Son,”  or  “ Glory  be  to  the  Father  in  the 
Son.”  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  St.  Basil 
was  accused  of  having  introduced  a novelty, 
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when  he  said,  “ Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  1 
the  Son;”  and  that  in  his  vindication  of  himself 
(De  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  29  [al.  70  ff.])  he  declares 
that  all  the  three  forms  were  ancient  and  to  be 
used  in  tne  Nicene  sense.  He  says,  too,  that  his  own 
practice  was  that  of  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Rome, 
Dionysius  of  Rome,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Diony- 
sius of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Athenogenes,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  Firmilian,  and  Meletius.  Each 
form  indeed,  was  probably  used  indifferently, 
during  the  long  period  when  the  faith  of  the 
Church  was  left  undefined,  that  is,  until  the 
council  of  Nice  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. How  soon,  in  its  present  complete  form,  it 
was  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
directed  to  be  thus  recited  by  St.  Benedict  ( Regula , 
c.  18)  where  he  writes,  “In  primis  dicantur  versus; 
‘Ileus  in  adjutorium,’  &c.,  ‘ Domine  ad  adjuvan- 
dum,’  &c.,  et  ‘Gloria.’”  But  whether  he  was 
introducing  a novelty,  or  merely  sanctioning  a 
practice  already  introduced,  is  a matter  of  mere 
conjecture.  [See  Psalmody.]  [J.  M.  C.] 

DRACONARIUS.  Strictly  speaking  this 
word  denotes  the  bearer  of  the  military  standard, 
on  which  a dragon  was  represented,  “ vexillifer, 
qui  fert  vexillum  ubi  est  draco  depictus  ” (Du- 
cange,  s.v.). 

When  Constantine  after  his  conversion  placed 
the  Christian  symbol  on  the  military  ensigns 
instead  of  the  dragon,  the  name  outlived  the 
change,  and  the  standard-bearer  was  still  called 
draconarius.  Sometimes  we  find  the  ancient 
symbol  joined  to  the  new,  the  dragon  being 
placed  beneath  the  cross. 

In  the  Christianized  empire  this  name  came 
to  signify  the  official  who  carried  a standard  or 
banner  in  ecclesiastical  processions ; a transfer- 
ence which  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
official  in  question  often  carried,  as  the  soldiers 
also  did,  the  labarum  with  the  cross,  Constan- 
tine’s chosen  symbol. 

Pellicia  states  ( Politia , ii.  113,  ed.  1780)  that 
in  his  time  an  object  resembling  almost  exactly 
the  ancient  labarum,  as  depicted  on  coins,  was 
still  carried  in  supplications,  and  called  “ gon- 
falon ” by  the  Italians. 

The  name  Draconarius  seems  also  to  have  been 
sometimes  given  to  the  cross-bearer.  [C.] 

DRAGON  (as  Symbol).  [See  Serpent.] 
Though  the  serpent  from  the  earliest  ages  has 
been  a symbol  of  both  good  and  evil,  the  dragon, 
wherever  he  occurs  in  early  Christian  art,  seems 
to  represent  the  enemy  of  mankind,  all  his  temp- 
tations, and  the  evil  desires  of  mankind  which 
combine  with  them.  The  images  of  the  Apo- 
calypse have  much  to  do  with  this,  of  course, 
and  the  dragon  appears  in  MSS.  of  that  book,  as 
in  a Saxon  one  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  dragon-standards  of  cohorts,  on  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  had  the  Cross  or  mono- 
gi*am  of  Christ  placed  above  the  serpentine 
image ; the  name  of  the  standard-bearer  [Dra- 
conarius] being  applied  in  after  times  to  bearers 
of  banners  in  Church  processions.  The  labarum 
is  represented  as  planted  on  the  body  of  a ser- 
pent, in  a medal  given  by  Aringhi  after  Baro- 
nius  (vol.  ii.  p.  705). 

The  fish  or  whale  of  Jonah  is  often  repre- 
sented in  the  catacombs  as  a sort  of  draconic 
nondescript  (see  Bottari  lvi.  and  passim , De 


f Ross.,  &c.),  perhaps  with  an  idea  of  carrying 
! out  the  symbolism  of  our  Lord’s  passing  under 
and  out  of  the  power  of  hell  and  of  death.  But 
the  idea  of  a sea-monster  seems  always  intended 
to  be  conveyed.  The  idea  of  the  dragon  as  a 
winged  crocodile  or  lizard  may  have  been  derived 
from  remains  of  the  Sauri : a skeleton  of  some 
animal  of  that  family  is  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Jameson  as  having  been  exhibited  at  Aix  in  a 
fossil  state,  as  the  frame  of  a dragon  which  had 
long  devastated  the  neighbourhood.  Prof.  Kings- 
ley calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pterodac- 
tyles  of  the  lias  were  literally  flying  dragons  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  The  Griffin,  as  a mi- 
nister of  God’s  service,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
dragon  (see  s.  v.)  a For  Daniel  and  the  Apocry- 
phal Dragon  or  Serpent  see  Bottari,  v.  1,  tav. 
xix.  and  woodcut. 


The  Gothic  imagination,  in  later  daysNrevelled 
in  dragons ; the  seven-headed  beast,  with  crowns 
and  nimbuses  on  all  his  heads  except  that 
“ wounded  to  death  ” (Rev.  xii.),  is  a type  of 
such  art ; see  Didron’s  Outline , &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  162, 
“from  a 12th  century  Psalterium  cum  figuris,” 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Roy  ale.  In  Constantine’s 

Mosaic,  (Euseb.  de  Vita  Const,  lit.  iii.  c.  3 ; see 
also  Didron,  Iconogr.  Chretienne,  vol.  i.,  art. 
Croix'),  the  serpent  or  dragon  is  associated 
with  the  Cross  as  the  conquered  enemy  of  man- 
kind. The  serpent  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  of  Lothaire,  and  in  the  missal  of  Charles 
the  Bald  (Essay  by  Mons.  G.  St.  Laurent,  in 
Didron’s  Annales  Archeologiques,  vol.  xxv.  See 
Serpent.)  dragons  are  mentioned  as  occupying 
alternate  panels  of  bas-relief  with  doves,  drinking 
or  pecking  at  grapes,  on  a font  from  the  ancient 
church  of  Godrecourt,  Revue  Archeologique,  vol. 
i.  p.  129. 

Gori’s  representation  ( Thesaurus  Diptychorum 
v.  ii.)  of  the  ivory  binding  of  the  Codex  I.aures- 
tanus  consists  in  part  of  our  Lord  trampling  on 


» Bottari  refers  to  Bosio,  de  Crave,  vi.  c.  xi. ; Ciampini, 
Yet.  Mon.  t.  i.  c.  xxi.  p.  191 ; Gretzer,  de  Cruce,  t.  iii. 
lib.  i.  c.  33. 
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the  lion  and  dragon,  while  the  serpent  is  carved 
also  near  Him.  [See  Serpent.]  For  the  doves 
and  tempting  serpent  on  the  Barberini  gem  see 
same  article,  and  Gori,  Th.  Diptych,  vol.  iii. 

р.  160.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DEAMAS,  Christian.  As  works  of  lite- 
rature, dramas  such  as  the  Xpiarbs  iracrx^v 
ascribed  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary.  Nor  have  we 
any  sufficient  evidence  that  sacred  dramas  were 
ever  acted  till  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
which  forms  the  chronological  limit  of  its  archae- 
ology. All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is  to 
note  the  fact  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dramatic  representations  of  sacred  history 
prior  to  that  period,  but  that  probably  those 
which  soon  afterwards  became  very  popular 
were  not  entirely  novelties,  and,  as  the  present 
writer  has  noticed  elsewhere  (Diet,  of  the  Bible , 
s.  v.  Magi'),  that  names  and  descriptions  like 
those  which  Bede  giVes  of  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and 
Belthasar  (de  Collectan.),  appear  to  imply  a dra- 
matic as  well  as  pictorial  representation  of  the 
facts  of  the  Nativity.  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEEAMS.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  at- 
tempt to  foretel  the  future  by  the  interpretation 
of  ordinary  dreams  was  condemned  by  the  early 
Church  ; rather  it  was  acknowledged  that  dreams 
might  be  made  the  vehicle  of  divine  revelation. 
But  some  of  the  old  heathen  practices  by  which 
men  sought  to  acquire  supernatural  knowledge 
in  dreams,  such  as  sleeping  in  an  idol’s  temple 
wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a sacrifice  (Virgil,  Aeneid 
vii.  88),  or  under  the  boughs  of  a sacred  tree, 
were  distinctly  condemned.  Jerome  (in  loco ) 
takes  Isaiah  lxv.  4 to  refer  to  such  practices. 
There  was  no  impiety  (he  says)  which  Israel  in 
those  days  did  not  perpetrate,  “ sitting  or  dwell- 
ing in  sepulchres,  and  sleeping  in  the  shrines  of 
idols ; where  they  used  to  pass  the  night  (incu- 
bare)  on  skins  of  victims  laid  on  the  ground  that 
they  might  learn  the  future  by  dreams,  as  the 
heathen  do  in  certain  temples  even  unto  this  day” 
(Wetzer  and  Welte,  Kirchenlex.  xi.  172).  [C.] 

DEESS.  This  article  relates  to  the  ordinary 
dress  of  Christians,  and  the  dress  of  the  clergy 
in  civil  life.  For  the  ministerial  dress,  see  Vest- 
ments. 

1.  Dress  of  Christians  generally. — In  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  Church  Christians  probably  took 
little  thought  for  raiment ; yet  even  in  the  first 
century  “ gay  clothing  ” was  found  in  Christian 
assemblies  (St.  James  ii.  2)  as  well  as  in  kings’ 
palaces.  For  Christians  wore  the  ordinary  dress 
of  their  station  and  country  ; neither  in  speech 
nor  in  manners  did  they  differ  from  other  men ; 
whether  in  cities  of  the  Greeks  or  cities  of  the 
barbarians  they  followed  the  customs  of  the  place 
in  dress  and  manner  of  life  ( Epist . ad  Diognetum, 

с.  5 ; Tertullian,  Apologet.  c.  42).  Here  and  there 
a convert  adopted  or  retained — as  Justin  did — the 
napless  cloak  (rpifiav)  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  philosopher,  and  especially  of  the  Cynic ; 
but  this  did  not  distinguish  him  from  the  hea- 
then, but  from  those  who  made  no  profession  of 
philosophy  or  asceticism.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  those  converts  who  had  a professional 
dress — as  civil  and  military  officials — continued 
to  wear  it  whenever  duty  required. 

But  if  the  Christian  was  not  ,n  early  times 


distinguished  from  the  heathen  by  his  garb, 
there  was  always  in  the  Church — as  there  could 
not  fail  to  be— a strong  feeling  against  luxury, 
display,  and  immodesty  in  apparel.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  represents  a somewhat  ascetic 
tendency,  condemns  (Stromata,  ii.  10,  p.  232  ff.) 
all  kinds  of  dye  for  that  which  is  but  the  cover- 
ing of  man’s  shame,  all  gold  and  jewelry,  all 
over-nice  plaiting  of  the  hair  or  decoration  of 
the  face  ; he  seems  even  to  imply  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  men’s  dress  should  differ  from 
that  of  women,  as  in  both  cases  it  serves  but  the 
same  purpose  of  covering  and  protecting  from 
the  cold.  He  will  none  of  cloth  of  gold  or  Indian 
silk,  the  product  of  a poor  worm  turned  to  pur- 
poses of  pride  ; still  less  of  those  fine  materials 
which  display  what  they  seem  to  cover.  Let 
the  stuffs  which  Christians  wear  be  of  their 
natural  colour,  not  dyed  with  hues  fit  only  for  a 
Bacchic  procession.  It  is  permissible  to  weave 
stuffs  soft  and  pleasant  to  wear,  not  gaudy  so  as 
to  attract  the  gaze.  The  long  train  which 
sweeps  the  ground  and  impedes  the  step  is  an 
abomination  to  him,  as  also  the  short  immodest 
tunic  of  the  Laconian  damsel.  In  a word,  he 
urges  simplicity  and  modesty  in  all  points. 

Clement’s  invective  probably  implies  that 
luxury  in  dress  was  not  unknown  among  the 
faithful  in  his  time ; this  is  certainly  the  case 
with  that  of  Tertullian,  whose  denunciations  are 
expressly  addressed  to  Christians.  In  his  treatise 
on  women’s  dress,  he  charges  on  the  “ sons  of 
God,”  who  lusted  after  the  daughters  of  men, 
the  invention  of  the  adventitious  aids  of  femi- 
nine beauty — the  gold  and  jewels,  the  brilliant 
dyes,  the  black  powder  with  which  the  eyelids 
were  tinged,  the  unguent  which  gave  colour  to 
the  cheek,  the  wash  which  changed  the  hair  to 
the  fashionable  yellow,  the  towers  of  false  tresses 
piled  upon  the  head  and  neck  (De  Cultu  Femin- 
arum , i.  2,  6,  8 ; ii.  5,  6,  7).  Why,  he  asks, 
should  Christian  women  clothe  themselves  in 
gold  and  jewels  and  gorgeous  dyes,  when  they 
never  displayed  their  charms  in  processions,  as 
the  heathen  did,  and  needed  not  to  pass  through 
the  streets  except  when  they  went  to  church 
or  to  visit  a sick  brother — not  occasions  for 
gorgeous  apparel  (ib.  ii.  11)?  Why  should 
they  imitate  the  Apocalyptic  woman  that 
was  “arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour, 
and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
pearls?”  (ib.  ii.  12).  He  does  not  object  to 
seemly  and  becoming  dress  (cultus),  and  approves 
attention  to  the  hair  and  skin,  but  he  inveighs 
against  such  decoration  (ornatus)  as  seems  in- 
tended to  attract  notice  (ib.  i.  4 ; ii.  2).  The 
wrist  accustomed  to  a bracelet  would  hardly 
bear  a chain,  the  leg  adorned  with  an  anklet 
would  scarcely  bear  the  fetter ; some  necks  were 
so  loaded  with  pearls  and  emeralds  as  hardly  to 
afford  room  for  the  headsman’s  sword  (i).  ii.  13). 
Virgins  ought  always  to  cover  their  faces  when 
they  had  occasion  to  go  abroad  (De  Virgin. 
Veland.  passim). 

Nor  does  the  vehement  African  spare  the  men ; 
he  speaks  with  contempt  of  their  foolish  efforts 
to  please  the  other  sex  by  artistic  clipping  of 
the  beard,  by  dressing  the  hair,  by  dyeing  white 
locks,  by  singeing  the  down  from  the  skin,  even 
by  using  the  feminine  aids  of  paint  and  powder 
on  the  thee  (De  Cultu  Fern.  ii.  8).  To  the  same 
effect  Cyprian  speaks  (Do  Habitu  Virginum,  c. 
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12  IF.),  and  so  speaks  the  treatise  Dc  Bono  Pudt- 
citiae  (c.  12)  attributed  to  him. 

From  such  passages  it  is  evident  that  Chris- 
tians in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  both  men  and 
women,  followed  the  fashion  of  the  world,  though 
not  without  strong  remonstrance  from  those  who 
took  a more  serious  view  of  their  Christian  call- 
ing. The  only  exception  probably  was  in  the 
case  of  some  decoration  which  implied,  or  was 
thought  to  imply,  participation  in  idolatry  (Tev- 
tullian,  De  Idololatria , c.  18).  It  was  iudeed  a 
part  of  the  torture  applied  to  Christians  to  com- 
pel them  to  put  on  garments  distinctly  indica- 
tive of  such  participation  ( Acts  of  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas,  c.  18,  in  Ruinart,  p.  100,  ed.  2).  A 
series  of  passages  in  denunciation  of  luxury  in 
dress  might  be  produced  from  the  early  fathers  ; 
see,  for  instance,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  IV. 
p.  94,  ed.  164-1 ; Basil,  Iieg.fusius  Tract.  Interrog. 
22  ; ii.  366,  ed.  Bened. 

Some  canonical  decrees  on  the  subject  relate 
to  the  assumption  by  one  sex  of  the  dress  of  the 
other;  since  for  women  to  wear  the  dress  ot 
men  was  sometimes  represented  as  meritorious 
asceticism.  Eustathius,  for  instance  (quoted  by 
Bingham,  xvi.  xi.  16)  taught  his  female  disciples 
to  cut  off  their  hair  and  to  assume  the  habit  of 
men.  But  the  council  of  Gangra  (a.d.  370),  in 
canons  13  and  17,  condemns  both  these  practices 
in  the  following  terms  : — “ If  any  woman,  under 
pretence  of  leading  an  ascetic  life,  change  her 
apparel,  and  instead  of  the  accustomed  habit  of 
women  take  that  of  men,  let  her  be  anathema.” 
And,  “ If  any  woman,  on  account  of  an  ascetic 
life,  cut  off  her  hair,  which  God  has  given  her  as 
a memorial  of  subjection,  let  her  be  anathema, 
as  one  that  annuls  the  decree  of  subjection.” 
These  decrees  are  manifestly  founded  upon  Deut. 
xxii.  5 and  1 Cor.  xi.  6 respectively.  Cyprian 
(Ep.  2,  c.  1,  ad  Eucratium)  and  Tertullian  (de 
Spectac.  c.  23),  with  other  writers  (see  Prynne’s 
Histriom istix),  apply  the  Mosaic  prohibition  to 
the  interchange  of  clothing  by  men  and  women 
in  stage  plays,  which  they  condemn  for  this  rea- 
son among  many  others. 

Under  the  Frankish  emperors  the  Mosaic  pro- 
hibition (Deut.  xxii.  11)  of  wearing  a garment  of 
woollen  and  linen  was  re-enacted  (Capitular  ium, 
vi.  c.  46). 

The  civil  code  under  the  empire  attempted  to 
repress  luxury  by  specific  enactments  (Codex 
Justiniani,  lib.  xi.  tit.  8),  which  seem  however 
to  contemplate,  at  least  in  part,  the  preservation 
of  an  imperial  monopoly  and  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
imperial  insignia.  [Commerce,  p.  409.]  It  was 
utterly  forbidden  to  manufacture  cloth  of  gold 
or  edgings  (paragaudas)  of  silk  and  gold  thread 
for  male  attire,  except  in  the  imperial  factories 
(gynaeciariis) ; nor  was  any  male  to  wear  such 
decorations,  except  imperial  officials.  No  woollen 
garments  were  to  be  dyed  so  as  to  imitate  the 
imperial  purple,  the  blood  of  the  sacred  murex. 
No  one  was  to  wear  imperial  insignia,  nor  to 
manufacture  privately  any  silk  tunics  or  pallia. 
There  was  probably  a demand  for  silk  and  cloth 
of  gold  for  male  attire,  when  so  strict  laws  were 
made  against  their  use. 

2.  Civil  Dress  of  the  Clergy. — It  is  certain  that 
during  the  first  five  Christian  centuries  the 
clergy  in  general  were  distinguished  from  the 
laity,  in  ordinary  life,  neither  by  the  form  nor 


the  colour  of  their  garments,  but  only  by  their 
sober  and  unobtrusive  style  (Thomassin,  i.  ii.  43). 
The  lacerna,  byrrus,  and  dalmatic  which  Cyprian 
took  off  before  his  martyrdom  (Acta  Pro  ons. 
c.  5)  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  dress  of  a citizen 
of  that  period.  So  far  were  the  clergy  commonly 
from  adopting  a peculiar  dress  that  pope  Celes- 
tinus  (a.d.  428)  sharply  blamed  certain  Gallican 
bishops  who  had  chosen  to  make  themselves  con 
spicuous  by  a dress  different  from  that  of  the 
laity  about  them  (Epist.  2,  in  Bin  ms’  Concilia , 
i.  901).  These  bishops,  it  appears,  had  been 
monks  before  they  were  promoted  to  the  epi- 
scopate, and  retained  as  bishops  the  pallium  and 
girdle  of  the  monk,  instead  of  taking  the  tunic 
and  toga  of  the  superior  layman.  Yet  Con- 
stantinus  (Vita  Germani,  in  Surius,  iv.  360)  says 
that  bishop  Amator,  when  he  ordained  Germanus 
(f448),  afterwards  bishop  of  Auxerre,  put  upon 
him  “ habitum  religionis,”  an  expression  which 
in  all  probability  designates  the  monastic  dress; 
and  other  ecclesiastics  of  special  austerity  no 
doubt  wore  the  rough  dress  of  the  monk,  as  St. 
Martin  did  (Sulpicius  Severus,  Vita  B.  Martini , 
c.  10;  Dialogus  II.  c.  1),  but  the  very  fact  that 
this  costume  was  specially  noticed  shows  that  it 
was  not  the  common  attire  of  the  clergy. 

Nor  do  the  clergy  of  the  East,  more  than  those 
of  the  West,  seem  to  have  adopted  a distinctive 
dress  in  early  times,  unless  they  were  members 
of  monastic  bodies,  or  remarkably  austere  in  life. 
If  Heraclas  (Euseb.  II.  E.  vi.  19)  wore  the  gown 
of  the  philosopher,  this  distinguished  him  not 
from  the  laity  but  from  the  unphilosophical, 
whether  lay  or  clerical.  The  dress  of  the  bishops 
whom  Constantine  assembled  round  his  table 
(Euseb.  Vita  Constant,  i.  42)  seems  to  have  had 
no  distinctive  character  except  simplicity.  Sis- 
innius,  a Novatian  bishop  (Socrates,  //.  E.  vi.  22), 
incurred  the  reproach  of  ostentation  by  wearing 
a white  robe,  which  contrasted  with  the  more 
usual  sober  colour  of  episcopal  garments.  But 
there  are  indications  at  a later  date  among  the 
orthodox,  that  a somewhat  splendid  vesture  was 
thought  to  become  high  station  in  the  hierarchy. 
John  Chiysostom,  for  instance,  a short  time  before 
his  death,  adopted  the  more  splendid  attire  suited 
to  his  position ; and  Gregory  Nazianzen  declares 
that  his  own  simple  life  and  mean  dress  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  his  expulsion  from  Constan- 
tinople— implying  that  something  more  distin- 
guished was  looked  for. 

St.  Augustine  too  (Sermo  50,  De  Diver  sis), 
apparently  still  a priest,  says  that  a valuable 
byrrus  might  befit  a bishop,  which  would  by  no 
means  suit  a poor  man  like  Augustine.  That 
the  byrrus  was  the  common,  as  opposed  to  the 
ascetic,  dress  of  Christians,  is  shown  by  the  12th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Gangra  (a.d.  358),  in 
which  those  who  wore  the  ascetic  gown  (irepL- 
fiokaiov ) are  warned  not  to  despise  the  wearers 
of  the  byrrus.  Augustine  objects  only  to  wear- 
ing one  more  valuable  than  became  his  station. 

The  account  also  of  Euthyinius  (Life,  by  Cyril, 
in  Surius,  Jan.  20)  saluting  Anastasius  as  Patri- 
arch, shows  that  a dignitary  of  that  eminence 
was  generally  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of 
his  attire. 

We  conclude  then  generally  that  no  especial 
style  of  dress  was  prescribed  for  the  clergy 
within  the  first  five  centuries,  but  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  that  period  it  was  usual  for 
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monks  who  became  bishops  to  retain  their  mon- 
astic garb,  and  for  the  higher  dignitaries — especi- 
ally the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  connected 
as  he  was  with  a splendid  court — to  wear  such 
garments  as  befitted  a person  of  rank. 

The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  ( Hierarch . Eccl. 
c.  5),  in  describing  the  ordination  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  probably  in  the  5th  century, 
says  not  a word  of  any  change  of  dress,  though 
he  is  careful  to  mention  it  in  the  case  of  monks. 

In  the  6th  century  the  civil  dress  of  the  clergy 
came  to  differ  from  that  of  the  laity,  mainly  be- 
cause the  latter  departed  from  the  ancient  type 
to  which  the  former  adhered ; for  the  clergy,  in 
the  empire  of  the  West,  retained  the  long  tunic 
and  toga  (or  pallium)  of  the  Romans,  while  the 
laity  adopted  for  the  most  part  the  short  tunic, 
trowsers,  and  cloak  of  the  “ gens  bracata,”  the 
Teutonic  invaders.  It  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  this  change  of  dress  that  the  compila- 
tion of  canons  sanctioned  by  the  second  council 
of  Braga,  A.d.  572  (c.  66;  Bruns’s  Canones,  ii.  56), 
especially  desired  the  clergy  to  wear  the  long 
dignified  tunic  (talarem  vestem).  Gregory  the 
Great  constantly  assumes  the  existence  of  a dis- 
tinctive clerical  habit.  He  speaks,  for  instance 
( Epist . iv.  22),  of  men  assuming  the  ecclesiastical 
habit  and  living  a worldly  life.  And  John  the 
Deacon  ( Vita  Gregorii,  ii.  13)  directs  especial 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  great  Pontiff  him- 
self tolerated  no  one  about  him  who  wore  the 
barbarian  dress ; every  one  in  his  household  wore 
the  garb  of  old  Rome  (trabeata  Latinitas),  then 
almost  synonymous  with  the  clerical  habit. 

And  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century 
we  find  canons  forbidding  clerics  to  wear  the 
secular  dress.  They  are  not  to  wear  long  hair, 
nor  clothes  other  than  such  as  befit  “religion” 
(Gone.  Agathen.  c.  20)  ; nor  a military  cloak,  nor 
arms  (C.  Matiscon.  c.  5);  nor  purple,  which 
rather  befits  the  great  ones  of  the  world  (G.  Nar- 
bon.  c.  1).  And  again,  in  the  8th  century,  priests 
and  deacons  are  desired  not  to  wear  the  laic 
sagum,  or  short  cloak,  but  the  Casula,  as  be- 
comes servants  of  God  (G.  German,  i.  a.d.  742, 
c.  7), — where  the  expression  “ ritu  servorum 
Dei  ” probably  does  not  mean  “ like  monks  ” 
(Marriott,  Vest.  Christ.  201,  n.  416) — and  gener- 
ally not  to  wear  ostentatious  clothes  (pompatico 
habitu)  or  arms  (Boniface,  Epist.  105).  Yet 
about  the  same  time  pope  Zachary,  writing  to 
Pipin,  mayor  of  the  palace  ( Cone . Galliae , i.  563), 
desires  bishops  to  dress  according  to  their  dignity, 
and  parish  priests  (presbyteri  cardinales)  to  wear 
in  preaching  a better  style  of  dress  than  that  of 
the  people  committed  to  them ; warning  them 
at  the  same  time  that  not  the  dress  of  the  body 
but  the  state  of  the  soul  is  the  important  thing. 

Yet  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century 
Bede  tells  us  (Vita  Cudberti,  c.  16)  that  St.  Cuth- 
bert  wore  ordinary  clothes  (vestimentis  com- 
munibus),a  neither  splendid  nor  dirty,  and  that 
after  his  example  the  monks  of  his  monastery 
continued  to  wear  garments  of  undyed  wool. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  East,  in  respect  of 
clerical  dress,  was  not  very  different  from  that 
in  the  West,  except  that  as  the  settlements  of 
the  barbarians  were  less  numerous,  the  distinc- 


°  Tflis  may  mean,  however,  that  Cuthbert  as  abbot  did 
not  assume  a dress  different  from  that  of  his  monks. 


tion  between  layman  and  cleric  was  less  obvious, 
both  wearing  the  long  tunic.  A law  of  Jus- 
tinian (Nov.  123,  c.  44)  protected  monastic  dress 
from  profane  uses,  but  says  nothing  of  any  other 
dress  peculiar  to  clerics.  The  council  in  Trullo, 
however,  a.d.  691,  expressly  enacted  (c.  27)  that 
no  one  on  the  roll  of  the  clergy  should  wear  an 
unprofessional  (avoiueiov)  dress,  whether  in  the 
city  or  on  a journey,  but  should  use  the  robes 
(fTToAots)  prescribed  for  those  who  were  enrolled 
among  the  clergy,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation for  a week.  From  this  point  the  differ- 
ence between  clerical  and  lay  dress  may  be  con- 
sidered established,  though  a series  of  enactments 
throughout  the  middle  ages  shows  that  the 
clergy  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  assimilat- 
ing their  dress  to  that  of  the  laity. 

Pope  Zacharias  decreed  (a.d.  743)  that  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  should  not  use  secular  dress, 
but  only  the  sacerdotal  tunic ; and  that  when 
they  walked  out,  whether  in  city  or  country — 
unless  on  a long  journey — they  should  wear 
some  kind  of  upper  garment  or  wrapper  (operi- 
mentum).1’ 

The  second  council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  787, 
condemns  (c.  15)  bishops  and  clerics  who  distin- 
guish themselves  by  the  richness  and  brilliant 
colours  of  their  dress.  So  Tarasius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (f806),  bade  his  clergy  ab- 
stain from  golden  girdles,  and  from  garments 
bright  with  silk  and  purple,  prescribing  girdles 
of  goats’  hair,  and  tunics  decent  but  not  gor- 
geous (Life,  c.  14,  in  Surius,  Feb.  25). 

The  council  of  Aix,  in  the  year  816  (c.  124), 
inveighs  against  personal  ornament  and  splendour 
of  dress  in  the  clergy,  and  exhorts  them  to  be 
neither  splendid  nor  slovenly.  It  seems  to  be 
presumed  that  the  proper  form  of  the  clerical 
dress  was  well  known,  for  nothing  is  said  on  this 
point.  It  further  (c.  25)  forbids  secular  or 
canonical  clerks  to  wear  hoods  [Cuculla],  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  monks.  A somewhat 
later  council  (G.  Metens.  a.d.  888,  c.  6)  forbids 
the  clergy  to  wear  the  short  coats  (cottos)  and 
mantles  (mantellos)  of  the  laity,  and  the  laity  to 
wear  the  copes  (cappas)  of  the  clergy.  Early  in 
the  9th  century  also,  presbyters  were  enjoined 
to  wear  their  stoles  always,  as  an  indication  of 
their  priesthood  (Cone.  Mogunt.  a.d.  813,  c.  28  ; 
Capitularium , lib.  v.  c.  146). 

We  may  conclude  then,  generally,  that  the 
clergy  wore  in  civil  life,  during  the  first  eight 
centuries  of  the  church,  the  long  tunic  which 
was  the  dress  of  decent  citizens  at  the  time  of 
the  first  preaching  of  Christianity.  This  was  at 
first  generally  white  [Alb],  afterwards  of  sober 
colours,  though  not  seldom — in  spite  of  canons — 
of  more  brilliant  hue.  To  this  was  added  in 
early  times  the  dignified  toga ; afterwards  the 
cappa  [Cope  ; Casula,  p.  294],  or  pluviale,  not 
then  appropriated  as  a vesture  of  ministration 
only.  The  long  tunic,  under  whatever  name,  has 
continued  to  be  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  clergy 
to  this  day,  wherever  they  have  worn  a peculiar 
dress. 

Literature.  — Bingham’s  Antiquities , VI.  iv. 


The  word  rather  suggests  a covering  for  the  head ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a man  taking  a long 
journey  should  be  excused  from  wearing  a head-covering, 
while  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  he  might  not  wish  to 
wear  a cumbrous  cappa  or  casula  in  the  climate  of  Italy 
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15  ff. ; Mamachi,  Costumi  dei  Primitive  Cristiani 
(Rome,  1753,  54),  and  Origines , lib.  iii.  c.  7 ; 
Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nova  Eccl.  Discip.  I.  ii.  43  ff. ; 
J.  Boileau,  Disquis.  Hominis  Sacri  vitam  commu- 
nem  more  civili  traducentis  ; Heineccius,  De  Ha- 
bitu  Sacerdot.  [C.] 

DROCTOVEUS,  abbot,  disciple  of  Germanus 
the  bishop;  deposition  at  Paris,  March  10  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DROMIC.  In  the  Oriental  Church  churches 
of  the  basilican  form,  i.  e.  parallelograms,  with 
the  length  considerably  exceeding  the  breadth, 
and  terminating  in  a semicircular  apse,  were 
called  “dromic  ” (8 popuKai),  from  the  similarity  of 
their  plan  to  that  of  a 8 p6gos  or  “ stadium.”  The 
notion  of  Leo  Allatius  (de  Templis  Graec.  Recent. 
Ep.  ii.  § 3),  and  Suicer  (sub  voc.  va6s,  adopted 
by  Bingham ; Origines , bk.  viii.  ch.  iii.  § 1)  that 
they  were  so  styled  from  having  “void  spaces 
for  deambulatoria”  within  their  roofs  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  flat  ceilings,  is  quite  unfounded. 
Theod.  Zygomalas  apud  Suicer  correctly  derives 
the  name  “dromic”  from  the  form,  the  length 
much  greater  than  the  breadth,  like  a “ narthex  ” 
or  wand  : bpopuuhv  biupv  vapOrjKos"  ivav  dpopunbv 
vap0r}£  \cyeTai.  Of  this  plan  was  the  original 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople : iv  rfj 

р. eya\rj  eKK\T)(Tiq  ttjs  ay  (as  'Xocpias  bpopiufj  t b 

•npoTtpov  over]  (Codin.  Orig.  Constant inopol.  72), 
and  that  of  St.  Anastasia  in  the  same  city : 6 8e 
vabs  tt)s  ayicp  ’A vaaraoias  eVrt  tipopiKOs  (Con- 
stant. de  Admin.  Imp.  29).  Existing  examples  of 
dromic  churches  in  the  East  are  those  of  St.  De- 
metrius at  Thessalonica  (Texier,  Archit.  Byzant. 
137),  St.  Philip,  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Grand 
Monastery  at  Athens  (Couchaud,  pi.  2,  4),  and 
St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  built  by  Justi- 
nian. [E.  V.] 

DRUNKENNESS.  Of  the  prevalence  of 
this  vice  in  the  Roman  world  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  it  would  be  needless  to  speak. 
That  it  became  peculiarly  shameless  about  the 
very  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  we  infer  from 
Pliny’s  observation  that  under  Tiberius  men  first 
began  to  drink  fasting,  jejuni  (bk.  xiv.  c.  xxviii.). 
The  neighbouring  races  to  the  Roman  empire 
were  not  more  temperate  than  the  Romans  them- 
selves. To  the  east,  the  same  Pliny  records  that 
the  Parthians  were  great  drunkards.  Of  the 
Germans,  Tacitus  says  that  to  drink  through  a 
whole  day  and  night  was  considered  no  disgrace 
(De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  xxii.). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  here  into  the  denun- 
ciations of  drunkenness  contained  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  It  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  St.  Paul  expressly  includes  “drunk- 
ards ” among  those  who  shall  not  “ inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God  ” (1  Cor.  vi.  10).  Early  Church 
writers  follow  the  same  line,  see  Clement  ad  Cor. 
Ep.  i.  c.  30 ; Apost.  Const,  ii.  c.  25 ; v.  c.  10  ; 
vii.  c.  6 ; and  particularly  viii.  c.  44.  The  Apo- 
stolical Constitutions  there  warn  against  giving 
relief  to  gluttons,  drunkards,  or  idlers,  as  not 
being  fit  for  the  Church  (bk.  ii.  c.  4).  Drunken 
habits  were  to  afford  a pi’^sumption  against  a 
person  accused  before  the  Church  Courts  (ib. 

с.  49).  The  oblations  of  drunkards  were  not  to 
be  received  (bk.  iv.  c.  6).  The  true  rule  of  Chris- 
tian temperance  is  given  in  one  of  the  later 
constitutions  (bk.  viii.  c.  44)  : “ Not  that  they 
should  not  drink,  for  this  is  to  condemn  tnat 


which  is  made  of  God  for  cheerfulness,  but  that 
they  should  not  drink  to  excess.”  The  Aposto- 
lical Canons  in  like  manner  make  drunkenness  a 
ground  of  exclusion  from  communion  for  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  subdeacons,  readers  or  singers, 
and  also  for  laymen  (c.  35,  otherwise  numbered 
41,  42,  or  42,  43). 

Still  the  vice  flourished,  as  may  be  seen  for 
instance  from  the  injunctions  of  Jerome  to  Nepo- 
tianus  “never  to  smell  of  wine,”  since  “wine- 
bibbing  priests  are  both  condemned  by  the 
apostle  and  forbidden  by  the  old  law  ” (Ep.  2) ; 
or  to  Eustochium,  that  “ the  spouse  of  Christ 
should  flee  wine  as  poison.”  In  some  countries 
drunkenness  was  even  made  an  accompaniment 
of  the  most  solemn  services  of  the  Church. 
Augustine  complains  (ad  Aur.  Ep.  22,  otherwise 
64)  that  in  Africa  “ revellings  and  drunkenness 
are  deemed  so  allowable  and  lawful  that  they 
take  place  even  in  honour  of  the  most  blessed 
martyrs,”  even  in  the  cemeteries  [Cella  me- 
moriae], as  appears  from  the  sequel  to  the  pas- 
sage. And  so  rooted  does  he  consider  drunken 
habits  to  be  in  his  flock  that  he  advises  them 
to  be  dealt  with  gently,  rather  by  teaching 
than  by  command,  rather  by  warning  than  by 
menace. 

For  a long  time,  however,  clerical  discipline 
in  respect  of  this  vice  seems  rather  to  have  been 
enforced,  or  attempted  to  be  enforced,  through 
the  well-known  prohibition  to  clerics  to  enter 
taverns.  [Caupona.]  Except  in  the  Aposto- 
lical Canons , the  first  distinct  Church  enact- 
ment against  drunkenness  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  1st  Council  of  Tours,  461.  “ If  any  one 

serving  God  in  whatever  clerical  office  shall 
not  abstain  from  drunkenness  according  to  the 
order  of  his  estate,  let  a fitting  punishment  be 
awarded  to  him  ” (c.  2).  In  Ivo  the  same  canon 
appears  in  an  altered  form  as  directed  especially 
against  clerical  tavern-keepers,  who  sold  wine  in 
their  churches,  so  that  where  nought  should  be 
heard  but  orisons  and  the  word  of  God  and  his 
praise,  there  revellings  and  drunkenness  are 
found.  Such  excesses  are  forbidden,  and  the 
offending  presbyter  is  ordered  to  be  deposed, 
offending  laymen  to  be  excommunicated  and 
expelled  (see  also  c.  3,  of  same).  No  doubt 
the  vice  was  highly  prevalent  in  France,  for 
a few  years  later  we  find  the  Council  of 
Vannes  also  enacting  that  “above  all  things 
should  drunkenness  be  avoided  by  clerics  .... 
therefore  we  decree  that  he  who  shall  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  drunk,  as  the  order  suffers, 
shall  be  either  excluded  for  thirty  days  from 
communion  or  given  over  to  corporal  punishment” 
(c.  13).  The  same  canon  was  re-enacted  by  the 
Council  of  Agde  in  506  (c.  41).  Somewhat  later  in 
the  century,  the  Constitutions  of  king  Childebert, 
after  ordering  the  abolishing  of  certain  remains 
of  idolatry,  lament  the  sacrileges  committed, 
when  for  instance  all  night  long  men  spend  the 
time  in  drunkenness,  scurrility,  and  singing, 
even  in  the  sacred  days  of  Easter,  Christmas,  and 
the  other  feasts ; and  enacts  for  penalty  100 
lashes  for  a servile  person,  but  for  a freeborn 
one  strict  imprisonment  (districta  inclusio)  and 
penance,  that  at  least  by  bodily  torments  they 
may  be  reduced  to  sanity  of  mind.  In  the  East 
even,  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  536, 
we  find  mention  of  a letter  of  the  clergy  of 
Apamea  against  one  bishop  Peter  (deposed  for 
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heresy)  who  used  to  make  drunk  persons  coming 
to  bxptism  (see  Labbe  and  Mansi’s  Councils , vol. 
vii.  p.  1104). 

The  West,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  home  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  A 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Autun  (a.d.  670  or  there- 
abouts) enacted  that  no  priest  stuffed  with  food 
or  crapulous  with  wine  should  touch  the  sacrifice, 
or  presume  to  say  mass,  under  pain  of  losing  his 
dignity.  In  a work  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  De  Remediis  Peccatorum  (end  of  7th 
century),  it  is  laid  down  that  a bishop  or  other 
ordained  person  who  has  the  vice  of  habitual 
drunkenness  must  either  amend  himself  or  be 
deposed.  The  Council  of  Berkhampstead,  in  the 
5th  year  of  Withraed  king  of  Kent  (a.d.  697), 
enacts  that  if  a priest  be  so  drunk  that  he 
cannot  fulfil  his  office,  his  ministry  shall  cease 
at  the  will  of  the  bishop  (c.  7).  Gildas  ( De 
Poenitentia. , c.  7),  lays  down  that  if  any  one 
through  drunkenness  cannot  sing  the  psalms,  he 
is  to  be  excluded  from  communion.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  a certain  “ Book  of  David,”  supposed, 
like  that  of  Gildas,  to  have  been  received  by  the 
Irish  Church,  make  some  curious  distinctions.  A 
priest  drunk  through  ignorance  is  to  be  subject  to 
13  days’  penance ; if  through  negligence,  to  40 
days ; if  through  contempt*  [of  discipline  ?],  to 
thrice  forty.  He  who  for  civility’s  sake  (humani- 
tatis  causst.)  compels  another  to  get  drunk  is  to 
do  penance  as  for  drunkenness.  But  he  who 
through  the  effect  of  hatred  or  luxuriousness,  that 
he  may  shamefully  confound  or  mock  others,  com- 
pels them  to  get  drunk,  if  he  has  not  sufficiently 
repented,  is  to  do  penance  as  a killer  of  souls 
(c.  1). 

Gregory  III.  (731-41)  in  his  Excerpts  from 
the  Fathers  and  the  Canons,  mentions  the  habi- 
tual drunkenness  of  a bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
as  being  a ground  of  deposition,  if  he  do  not 
amend  himself  (c.  8).  An  epistle  of  Boniface  him- 
self to  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  read 
at  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe,  a.d.  747,  bears  fur- 
ther testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness 
in  Britain  : “ It  is  said  also  that  in  your  parishes 
drunkenness  is  a too  common  evil,  so  that  not 
only  do  the  bishops  not  forbid  it,  but  themselves, 
drinking  too  much,  become  intoxicated,  and  com- 
pel others  to  become  so,  offering  them  larger 
beakei’s.”  And  the  Canons  of  the  Council  bear 
“ that  monks  and  clerics  should  not  follow  or 
desire  the  evil  of  drunkenness,”  but  should  avoid 
it;,  “nor  should  they  compel  others  to  drink 
immoderately.”  If  they  have  no  infirmity,  they 
should  not  before  the  third  hour  of  the  day  in- 
dulge in  potations  after  the  manner  of  drunkards 
(c.  21).  So  again  the  Penitential  of  archbishop 
Egbert  repeats,  with  slight  variation  of  lan- 
guage, the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Yannes  as  to 
the  inflicting  of  30  days’  excommunication  or 
corporal  punishment  on  the  cleric  proved  to 
have  been  drunk  (bk.  ii.  c.  9)  ; increasing  the 
punishment  to  three  months  on  bread  and  water 
to  the  cleric  or  monk  who  is  given  to  drunken- 
ness (c.  10).  And  the  canons  of  the  same 
on  “ the  remedies  for  sin,”  reckon  among 
capital  crimes  habitual  drunkenness  (c.  5),  and 
impose  three  years’  penance  for  it  (c.  7), — ^such 
penance  being  apparently  in  addition  to  the  three 
months’  bread  and  water  above  referred  to,  A 
“ faithful  ” layman  making  another  drunk  must 
do  forty  days’  penance  (c.  11).  A definition  is 


given  of  drunkenness,  which  is  also  found  else- 
where : “ when  the  state  of  the  mind  is  changed, 
and  the  tongue  falters,  and  the  eyes  are  troubled, 
and  there  is  dizzinesss  and  distension  of  the  belly 
followed  by  pains.”  Clerics  guilty  of  such  ex- 
cess must  do  40  days’  penance  ; a rule  followed 
unintelligibly  by  the  enjoining  for  the  same 
offence  of  4 weeks’  penance  for  a deacon  or  priest, 
5 for  a bishop,  3 for  a “ prelate the  penance 
to  be  without  wine  or  flesh-meat  (c.  12). 

Drunkenness  must  have  been  widely  spread  over 
the  Continent  also  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries. 
The  same  Boniface  in  a letter  to  Pope  Zacharias 
(a.d.  741-51),  complains,  among  other  scandals 
of  the  contemporary  Romish  Church,  of  its 
drunkard  deacons  ; and  th.e  pope  in  reply  only  says 
that  he  does  not  allow  such  deacons  to  fulfil  sacred 
offices  or  touch  the  sacred  mysteries.  The  3rd 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Friuli  (a.d.  791)  is  severe 
against  drunkenness,  referring  to  the  passages  of 
the  subject  in  Titus  i.,  Rom.  xiii.,  Eph.  v.,  Luke  xxi. 
The  Capitularies  of  Theodulf,  archbishop  of  Or- 
leans, to  his  clergy  (797)  enjoin  on  these  both 
to  abstain  themselves  from  drunkenness  and  to 
preach  to  their  flocks  that  they  should  likewise 
abstain  (i.  c.  13) ; but  reckons  among  minor 
sins  the  intoxicating  others  for  the  sake  of 
mirth  (ii.).  The  26th  of  Charlemagne’s  Church 
Capitularies  (810)  directs  in  like  manner  the 
elder  clergy  to  forbear  the  vice  themselves  and 
offer  to  the  younger  an  example  of  good  sobriety ; 
the  first  capitulary  of  802  contains  repeated 
injunctions  against  drunkenness  among  monks 
(c.  17),  nuns  (c.  18),  and  canons  (c.  22);  the 
Council  of  Mayence  (812),  speaking  of  drunken- 
ness as  “ a great  evil,  whence  all  vices  are  bred,” 
directs  all  to  be  excommunicated  who  do  not 
avoid  it,  until  they  amend  their  ways  (c.  46) ; 
the  2nd  Council  of  Rheims  (same  year)  declares 
that  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  God  should  not 
be  too  much  given  to  feastings  (vinolentiis;  c.  18)  ; 
the  Edict  of  Charlemagne  in  814  forbids  clerics 
“ nourishing  ” drunkenness  and  ordering  others 
to  become  intoxicated  (c.  14).  See  also  the  first 
capitulary  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  802,  c.  35 ; a 
capitulary  of  803  (bk.  vii.  c.  218,  and  again  at 
greater  length,  c.  270)  repeating  at  the  close  the 
15th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Vannes,  but  extend- 
ing the  period  of  suspension  from  communion  to 
40  days  ; the  Additio  Quarta  to  the  capitularies, 
c.  46;  the  3rd  Council  of  Tours,  A.D.  813, 
c.  48 ; and  the  2nd  Council  of  Chartres  (same 
year),  c.  10. 

The  above  canons  and  rules  relate  chiefly, 
thoxxgh  not  exclusively,  to  the  clergy,  or  if  to 
the  faithful  generally,  only  in  respect  to  Church 
discipline.  In  the  Carlovingian  era,  however, 
civil  penalties  or  disabilities  began  to  be  inflicted 
for  drunkenness.  In  a capitulary  of  803,  added 
to  the  Salic  law,  it  is  enacted  that  no  one  while 
drunk  may  obtain  his  suit  in  the  mall  nor  give 
witness ; nor  shall  the  count  hold  a plea  unless 
before  breaking  his  fast ; nor  may  any  one  com- 
pel another  to  drink  (cc.  15,  16 ; and  see  also 
General  Collection,  J>k.  iii.  c.  38,  and  bk.  vi. 
232-3).  The  latter  injunction  is  thus  developed 
in  a capitulary  of 813  : “That  in  the  host  none 
do  pray  his  peer  or  any  other  man  to  drink.  And 
whoever  in  the  army  shall  have  been  found 
drunk,  shall  be  so  excommunicated  that  in  drink- 
ing he  use  only  water  till  he  know  himself  to 
have  acted  evilly  ” (bk.  iii.  c.  72).  Another 
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capitulary,  relating  however  to  the  clergy,  enacts 
that  priests  who  against  the  canons  enter  taverns 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  minister  to  feastings  and 
drunkenness,  are  to  be  severely  coerced  (bk.  v. 
c.  325  ; see  also  c.  162,  which  however  only  pro- 
nounces excommunication). 

The  data  for  the  above  statements  are  taken, 
except  in  the  first  few  centuries,  exclusively  from 
the  legal  records  of  the  Church,  or  those  of  a 
period  when  it  was  almost  identified  with  the 
state.  They  might  be  abundantly  illustrated 
from  contemporary  writers,  century  by  centuiy. 
But  they  suffice  to  shew  that  the  vice  in  ques- 
tion was  never  absent  from  the  Church  nor  from 
its  clergy,  and  that  it  attained  enormous  pro- 
portions among  the  latter  in  our  own  islands, 
and  in  the  8th  and  9th ‘ centuries  on  the  Con- 
tinent also.  (See  also  Caupo.)  [J.  M.  L.] 

DRUSUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  with  Zosimus 
and  Theodorus ; commemorated  Dec.  14  (Mart. 
Eon i.  Vet.,  Micron .,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

DUCKS.  It  is  quite  uncertain  why  this  bird 
is  represented  in  early  art,  but  it  occurs  repeat- 
edly in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Duomo  at  Ravenna, 
on  the  great  piers  at  the  east  end,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giovanni  Evangelista  in  the  same 
place.  It  is  also  drawn  with  great  spirit  and 
evident  enjoyment  by  the  monk  Rabula,  who 
twice  indulges  in  an  archivolt  pattern  of  ducks 
and  eggs  (Assemani,  Catalog.  Bibl.  Med.  Taw. 
xviii.,  xix.);  besides  single  representations  of 
various  species.  The  bird  may  have  been  do- 
mesticated in  monasteries,  &c.,  and  have  been  a 
favourite  subject  of  illumination  from  its  pretty 
colours.  It  occurs  in  the  Lombard  bas-reliefs 
at  Verona.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DUEL  ( Duellum ).  The  notion  of  deciding  a 
matter  in  dispute,  after  ordinary  means  had 
failed,  by  a single  combat  between  the  parties  or 
their  champions,  came  into  the  empire  with  the 
Teutonic  tribes,  who  were  accustomed  to  settle 
by  arms  their  private  as  well  as  public  disputes. 

The  earliest  formal  recognition  of  the  judicial 
combat  as  an  institution  seems  to  be  in  the  laws  of 
the  Burgundians  (Canciani,  Leg.  Barbar.  iv.  25 ; 
A.D.  502),  which  provide  (tit.  45)  that  a man 
who  declines  to  clear  himself  by  oath  is  not  to  be 
denied  his  right  of  challenge  to  combat.  After- 
wards the  duel  is  referred  to  in  many  barbarian 
codes,  as  Leges  Alemann.  tit.  44,  § 1 ; Baiuar. 
tit.  2,  c.  2 ; Longobard.  lib.  i.  tit.  9,  § 39,  &c. 

It  was  only  under  the  formal  sanction  of  a 
court,  and  as  a kind  of  appeal  to  a higher  tri- 
bunal, that  such  combats  were  held  to  be  legal. 

The  further  development  of  the  system,  and 
the  canonical  prescripts  relating  to  it,  belong  to 
the  Middle  Ages  (Selden,  The  Duello  or  Single 
Combat , in  Works , vol.  3 ; Ducange,  s.  v.  Duel- 
lum). [C.] 

DULA,  martyr  at  Nieomedia  ; commemo- 
rated March  25  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Micron.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DUMB.  The  49th  (otherwise  56th)  of  the 
Apostolical  Canons  enacts  excommunication 
against  any  cleric  who  should  make  a mock 
of  the  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind.  By  the  69th  (other- 
wise 77th),  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind 
were  excluded  from  the  episcopate,  not  as  defiled, 
but  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  should 
not  be  hindered. 


The  capacity  of  the  dumb  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments or  accept  a penance  was  the  subject  ot 
some  controversy.  A whole  work  of  Fulgentius 
(De  Baptismo  Aethiopis)  is  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of  an  Ethiop 
catechumen  after  the  loss  of  his  voice,  and  he 
concluded  that  it  was  entitled  to  the  same  va- 
lidity as  that  of  an  infant.  This  view  prevailed 
in  the  Church.  Amongst  other  canonical  autho- 
rities, the  1st  Council  of  Orange,  A.D.  441,  en- 
acted that  a person  suddenly  losing  his  voice 
might  be  baptized  or  accept  a penance,  if  his 
previous  will  thereto  could  be  proved  by  the 
witness  of  others,  or  his  actual  will  by  his  nod 
(c.  12).  The  38th  canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of 
Arles  (452)  is  to  the  same  effect  as  regards 
baptism. 

According  to  one  of  Ulpian’s  Fragments  (t.  xx.) 
Ihe  dumb  could  not  be  a witness,  nor  make  a 
testament,  the  reason  assigned  in  the  latter  case 
being  that  he  could  not  pronounce  the  “ words  of 
nuncupation  ” technically  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. And  by  a constitution  of  Justinian,  A.D. 
531  (Code,  bk.  vi.  tit.  xxii.  1.  10)  deaf-mutes  were 
declared  incapable  of  making  a will  or  codicil, 
constituting  a donation  morris  causa,  or  confer- 
ring a freedom,  unless  the  infirmity  should  not  be 
congenital,  and  they  should  have  learned  to  write 
before  it  occurred,  in  which  case  they  could  exer- 
cise all  these  rights  by  writing  under  their  own 
hand.  The  dumb  were  in  all  cases  allowed  to  do 
so  by  such  writing.  It  was,  however,  held  by  the 
old  law  that  the  dumb,  as  well  as  the  deaf  and 
blind,  could  lawfully  contract  marriage,  and  be- 
come subject  to  dotal  obligations  (Dig.  bk.  xxiii. 
tit.  iii.  1.  73).  Deaf-mutes  were  held  excused 
from  civil  honours,  but  not  from  civic  charges 
(ibid.  bk.  1.  tit.  ii.  1.  7).  But  the  dumb  might 
lawfully  decline  a guardian-  or  curatorship 
(Code,  bk.  v.  t.  lxvii. ; Const,  of  Philip,  a.d. 
247).  [J.  M.  L.] 

DUODECIMA,  the  twelfth  hour,  or  ves- 
pers [Hours  of  Prayer].  “ Duodecima,  quae 
dicitur  Vesper  a ” (Regula  S.  Bened.  c.  34 ; Mar- 
tene,  De  Bit.  Monach.  i.  x.  6).  [C.] 

DUREN,  COUNCILS  OF  (Duriense),  at 
Diiren,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle  ; (i.)  A.D.  748,  under 
Pipin,  a “ placitum,”  which  commanded  a synod 
to  be  held,  for  restoration  of  churches,  and  for 
the  causes  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan  (Labb.  vi.  1880);  (ii.)  a.d.  761,  a 
national  council  under  Pipin,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  called  by  Regino  a “ synod  ” (ib. 
1700);  (iii.)  A.D.  775,  under  Charlemagne  (ib. 
1821);  nothing  more  is  known  of  these  two 
assemblies:  (iv.)  a.d.  779,  under  Charlemagne, 
of  bishops,  nobles,  and  abbats,  passed  24  Capitda 
upon  discipline,  one  of  which  enforces  payment 
of  tithes  (ib.  1824-1826).  [A.  W.  H.] 

DURIENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Duren, 
Councils  of.] 

E 

EAGLE.  It  is  probably  an  instance  of  care- 
ful exclusion  of  all  Pagan  emblems  or  forms 
which  had  been  actual  objects  of  idolatrous  u qrship, 
while  merely  Gentile  or  human  tokens  and 
myths  were  freely  admitted,  that  the  form  ot 
the  eagle  appears  so  rarely  in  Christian  orna- 
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mentation,  at  least  before  the  time  of  its  adop-  ' 
tion  as  the  symbol  of  an  evangelist.  [Evan- 
gelists.] Aringhi  (vol.  ii.  p.  228,  c.  2)  speaks  j 
of  the  eagle  as  representing  the  Lord  Himself;  , 
and  this  is  paralleled  by  a quotation  of  Mar-  j 
tigny’s  from  a sermon  of  St.  Ambrose,  where  he 
refers  to  Ps.  ciii.  (“  Thy  youth  is  renewed  like 
the  eagle’s  ”)  as  foreshadowing  the  resurrection. 
Lebl ant  (/nscr.  Chretiennes  de  la  Gaule,  i.  147,  45), 
in  illustration  gives  a palm  between  two  eagles, 
and  Bottari  a plate  of  a domed  ceiling  in  the 
sepulchre  of  St.  Priscilla,  where  two  eagles 
standing  on  globes  form  part  of  the  oniamenta- 
tion.  It  refers  evidently  to  some  buried  general 
or  legionary  officer  (vol.  iii.  tav.  160).  Tri- 
umphal chariots  fill  two  of  the  side  spaces,  but 
they  and  the  eagles  can  hardly  be  considered 
Christian  emblems,  though  used  by  Christians. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

EBRULFUS,  abbot  and  confessor ; comme- 
morated Dec.  29  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EARS,  TOUCHING  OF.  1.  Tn  Baptism. 
As  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  men’s 
hearts  are  opened  to  receive  the  wondrous  things 
of  God’s  law,  so  there  was  a symbolic  opening  of 
the  ears  in  the  baptismal  ceremony  (Ambrose, 
Be  Mysteriis , C.  1 ; Pseudo-Ambrosius,  Be  Sacra- 
mentis , i.  1;  Petrus  Chrysologus,  Sermo  52 ; see 
also  the  ancient  Expositio  Evangeliorum  in 
aurium  apertione  in  Martene,  Be  Rit.  Ant., 
I.  i.  12).  Thus  in  Magnus’s  directions  for  the 
preliminaries  of  baptism  (Martene,  u.s.  art.  17), 
drawn  up  by  command  of  Charles  the  Great,  we 
read,  after  the  instruction  in  the  Creed : “ tan- 
guntur  aures  et  nares  de  sputo,  et  dicitur 
Effata  [Ephphatha],  id  est,  aperire,”  in  order 
that  the  ears  may  listen  to  the  wholesome  teach- 
ing of  the  Christian  faith  and  reject  the  sophistic 
pleadings  of  the  devil.  Similarly  in  the  ancient 
baptismal  Ordines  of  Gemblours  and  of  Rheims 
(ib.  art.  18). 

2.  In  Holy  Communion,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  to  touch  the  organs  of  sense  ( alcrdri - 
TTjpia)  with  the  moisture  left  on  the  lips  after 
receiving  the  cup  (Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech. 
Myst.  v.  22 ; see  Communion,  Holy,  p.  413). 

[C.] 

EARTHQUAKE.  The  great  earthquake 
which  befel  Constantinople  in  the  year  758  is 
commemorated  Oct.  26  (Cal.  Byzant .)  [C.] 

EAST,  Prayer  Towards.  Praying  towards 
the  East,  as  the  quarter  of  the  rising  sun,  the 
source  of  light,  a natural  symbolism  common  to 
nearly  ail  religions,  was  adopted  by  the  Christian 
church  from  its  commencement,  in  accordance 
with  the  very  wise  rule  which  accepted  all  that 
was  good  and  pure  in  the  religious  systems  it- 
came  to  supplant,  breathing  into  the  old  cere- 
monies a new  and  higher  life.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest testimonies  to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom 
among  Christians  is  that  of  Tertullian,  c.  205 
(Apolog.  c.  xvi. ; cont.  Valentin,  c.  iii.),  who  refers 
to  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  heathen  that 
Christians  were  sun  worshippers  “ because  they 
were  well  known  to  turn  to  the  East  in  prayer,” 
being  “lovers  of  the  radiant  East,  that  figure 
of  Christ.”  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  also 
direct  that  the  whole  congregation  “ rise  up  with 
one  consent,  and  looking  to  the  east,  pray  to  God 


eastward  ” (lib.  ii.  § vii.  c.  57).  The  same  rule 
is  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ( Stromata , 
vii.  7),  who  says  that  “ prayers  are  made  looking 
towards  the  sunrise  in  the  east.”  Basil,  c.  374, 
testifies  to  the  universality  of  the  custom 
(Be.  Sp.  Sand.  c.  27),  and  Augustine  speaks  „ 
of  it  as  a general  usage  (Be  Serm.  in  Monte,  lib. 
ii.  c.  5).  To  take  one  later  instance  out  oi 
many,  Joannes  Moschus,  c.  600,  records  an  anec- 
dote of  a certain  abbot  Zacchaeus  of  Jerusalem, 
who,  when  praying,  “ turned  to  the  east  and 
remained  about  two  hours,  without  speaking, 
his  arms  stretched  out  to  heaven  ” (Prat.  Spirit. 

§ 102).  The  chapter  of  Joannes  Damascenus  (Be 
Orthodox.  Fid.  iv.  13)  “ concerning  worshipping 
to  the  east,”  proves  the  prevalence  of  the 
custom. 

The  true  reason  for  this  custom  is  doubtless 
that  already  alluded  to,  that,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Clemens  Alex.,  “ the  east  is  the  image 
of  the  day  of  birth.  For  as  the  light  which 
there  first  shone  out  of  darkness  waxes  brighter, 
so,  like  the  sun,  the  day  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth  has  dawned  on  those  immersed  in  dark- 
ness ” (Clem.  Alex,  u.s.)  In  close  connection 
with  this  is  the  reference  to  Christ  as  the  “ Day- 
spring from  on  high,”  the  ava.ToX’i),  the  “ Light  of 
the  World,”  which  the  early  writers  delight  to 
.recognise  (Chrys.  Homil.  in  Zach.  vi.  12).  Other 
reasons  for,  or  more  properly  speaking,  deduc- 
tions from  the  practice,  are  given  by  other 
writers,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  beautiful 
of  which  is  that  in  praying  to  the  east  the  soul 
is  seeking  and  sighing  for  its  old  home  in 
Paradise,  to  which  it  hopes  to  be  restored  in 
Christ,  the  second  Adam  (Basil  Be  Sp.  Sand,  u.s., 
Const.  Apost.,  u.s. ; Greg.  Nyss.  Homil.  V.  de 
Orat.  Bomin. ; Chrys.  ad  Baniel.  vi.  10;  Gregen- 
tius  Bisputat.  cum  Herb.  Jud.  p.  217).  Another 
cause  assigned  is  that  Christ  when  on  the  cross 
looked  towards  the  west,  so  that  in  praying  to 
the  east  we  are  looking  towards  Him  (Joan. 
Damasc.  u.  s.,  Cassiod.  ad  Ps.  lxvii.),  and  that  as 
He  appeared  in  the  east,  and  thence  ascended 
into  heaven,  so  He  will  there  appear  again  at  the 
last  day,  the  coming  of1  the  Son  of  Man  being 
like  “ the  lightning  that  cometh  out  of  the  east 
and  shineth  even  unto  the  west  ” (Matt.  xxiv.  27), 
so  that  in  prayer  Christians  are  looking  for  their 
Lord’s  return  (Hilar,  in  Ps.  lxvii.).  We  learn 
from  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  others  that  the 
Catechumen  at  Baptism  turned  from  the  west, 
the  place  of  darkness,  to  the  east,  the  home 
of  light,  and  to  the  site  of  Paradise  which  by  that 
sacrament  was  reopened  to  him  (Cyril  Catech. 
xix.  9 ; Hieron.  in  Amos.  vi.  14 ; Ambros.  Be 
Initiat.  c.  2;  Lactant.  lib.  ii.  c.  10;  Pseudo 
Justin.  Quest,  ad  Orthodox.  118).  (Bona  Be  Bivin. 
Psalmod.  c.  vi.  § 2 ; Bingham  Orig.  xi.  7.  4 ; 
xiii.  8.  15.)  [E.  V.] 

EASTER-EVE.  [Easter,  Ceremonies  of.] 

EASTER.  The  Teutonic  name  of  the  church 
feast  of  our  Lord’s  resui’rection  (A.-S.  eastre. 
Germ,  ostern).  Bede  (Be  Temp.  Rat.  c.  xv.  De 
mensibus  Anglorum),  gives  as  the  name  of  the 
fourth  month,  answering  nearly  to  April,  Eostur- 
monath,  and  adds : “ Eostur-monath,  qui  nunc 
Paschalis  mensis  interpretatur,  quondam  a Dea 
illorum  quae  Eostre  vocabatur,  et  cui  in  illo 
festa  celebrabant,  nomen  habuit : a cujus  nomine 
nunc  Paschale  tempus  cognominant,  cone ue to 
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antjquae  observations  vocabulo  gaudia  novae 
solennitatis  vocantes.” 

The  name  of  the  festival  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages (Ital.  Pasqua , Fr.  Paques ),  like  the  Latin 
Pasc/ia,  takes  us  back  at  once  to  the  historic 
origin  of  the  festival  in  the  passover.  In  N.  T. 
t b ira <rxa,  though  in  A.  V.  once  (Acts  xii.  4) 
translated  “Easter,”  refers  either  to  the  Jews’ 
passover,  or  (l.Cor.  v.  7)  to  our  Lord  as  its  anti- 
type. The  word  ivdaya  represents  the  Hebrew 
I-1D3.  See  Ex.  xii.  Thus  the  history  of  Easter 
of  necessity  starts  from  the  passover. 

The  passover  was  kept  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  originally  called  Abib  (Ex.  xiii.  4),  after- 
wards Nisan  (Neh.  ii.  1 ; Esth.  iii.  7),  which 
month  was  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
On  the  16th  Nisan,  a sheaf  (or  rather  handful) 
of  the  new  barley  was  presented  before  the  Lord, 
as  the  firstfruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  xxiii.  10; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  x.  v.). 

The  above  observance  led,  as  a most  important 
consequence,  to  the  fixity  of  the  seasons  (con- 
sidered in  the  average)  in  the  Jewish  year.  It 
may  be  taken  as  established  tha’t  the  Jewish 
Jear  was  luni-solar,  of  twelve  lunar  months, 
which  we  may  say,  in  general  terms,  consisted 
by  turns  of  twenty-nine  days  and  of  thirty,  with 
‘an  occasional  13th  intercalary  month,  by  which 
a correspondence  was  kept  up  with  the  length  of 
the  solar  year ; and  for  the  proper  time  of  intex-- 
calating  this  month?  it  was  only  necessary  to 
consider,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  month  Nisan,  whether  the  barley  would  be 
sufficiently  ripe  in  sixteen  days  for  the  observance 
of  the  x’ite  of  the  firstfruits,  and  if  not,  to  inter- 
calate  a month,  and  thus  postpone  the  ceremony. 
In  this  way,  the  seasons  would  continually  be 
brought  back  to  the  same  point. 

Having  regard  to  the  astronomical  element  in 
later  controvei’sies,  we  now  offer  some  further 
account  of  the  astronomical  data  atlecting  the 
passover. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  passover  to  the  moon. 
The  night  following  the  14th  Nisan  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  and  usually  was  that  of 
the  full  moon.  We  hear  indeed  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  passovei-,  not  of  the  full  moon,  but 
of  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  eaidy 
church  controversies  as  well  as  in  the  modern 
rule  settled  by  Clavius,  everything  still  depends 
technically  upon  the  “ 14th  day  of  the  moon.” 
But  Philo  tells  us  ( Vit.  Mosis , iii.  686)  that  the 
passover  is  celebrated,  pieWovTos  rov  (reXijuiaKov 
kvk\ov  yiveadai  Tr\T]<ri<paovs,  and  again  (de  Sept, 
et  Fest.  1191),  that  it  was  so  fixed  that  there 
might  be  no  darkness  on  that  day ; and  again, 
“ That  not  only  by  day  but  also  by  night,  the 
world  may  be  full  of  all-beauteous  light,  inas- 
much as  sun  and  moon  on  that  day  succeed  each 
other  with  no  interval  of  darkness  between.” 
This  last  statement  is  extremely  significant,  and 
together  with  the  lunar  date,  the  14th,  very 
clearly  marks  the  point  of  time.  The  first  day 
of  the  moon  means,  in  pre-astronomical  times, 
not  the  day  of  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the 
new  moon  first  becomes  visible  as  a thin  streak 
of  light  to  the  left  of  the  sun,  just  after  sunset. 
This  is  possible  in  a fine  climate,  some  eighteen 
hours  after  conjunction:  if  less  time  had  elapsed, 
the  first  visible.  phase  would  be  on  the  next  day. 
Now  an  average  synodic  period  of  the  moon,  or 


lunation,  is  29  d.  12  h.  44  m.,  and  therefore  the 
average  interval  between  conjunction  and  full 
moon  is  14  d.  18  h.  22  m.  Taking  the  average 
length  of  phase  and  of  interval,  we  should  be 
brought  for  full  moon  to  suni'ise  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  moon  (inclusive),  which  would  make 
the  night  succeeding  the  14th  day  (inclusive) 
the  night  of  full  moon.  Since  the  half-lunation 
may  be  pi-olonged  or  shortened  in  rai*e  cases 
about  twenty  hours,  and  the  length  of  phase  is 
also  variable,  some  exceptions  must  be  allowed 
for,  but  the  genei’al  correctness  of  the  rule  is 
apparent,  and  also  that  the  night  of  the  14tn 
will  more  frequently  precede  the  full  moon  than 
follow  it ; in  other  words,  the  moon  would  rise 
a little  before  sunset,  instead  of  rising,  as  it 
might  do  in  the  contrary  case  (a  day  later),  nearly 
an  hour  after  sunset.  Thus  Philo’s  statement 
that  thei*e  was  no  intei’val  of  darkness,  a fact  of 
a natui*e  to  catch  the  attention,  and  about  which 
thei*e  could  be  no  mistake,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  by  calculating  the  time  of  full  moon  from 
the  astronomical  tables,  we  may  assign  the  15th 
Nisan  with  certainty  in  many  cases,  and  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  in  others.  In  some 
cases  whei-e  it  appears  difficult  to  decide  between 
two  successive  days,  an  examination  of  the  time 
of  the  preceding  new  moon  will  help,  though  it 
will  not  always  suffice,  to  remove  the  doubt. 

2.  We  have  next  to  notice  the  relation  of  the 
passover  to  the  sun.  This  relation  is  apparent 
from  the  regulations  as  to  the  firstfruits  on 
16th  Nisan.  The  season  of  the  year  depends  on 
the  equinox,  and  the  genei’al  statement  is  that 
barley  eai*s  can  be  procured  in  a fitting  state  at 
or  soon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  But  this 
relation  is  not  a mere  matter  of  inference.  Jose- 
phus wi’ites  {Ant.  iii.  x.  5) : “ In  the  month  of 
Xanthicus,  which  is  by  us  called  Nisan,  and  is 
the  beginning  of  our  year,  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  lunar  month,  when  the  sun  is  in  Aries  .... 
the  law  ordained  that  we  should  in  every  year 
slay  that  sacrifice  ....  called  the  passover.” 
And  Philo  ( Vita  Mos.  iii.)  : “ T^v  dpxhv  TV* 
(apiurjs  iffrifxep'ias  irpuTou  araypacpa  p.r\va 
MwV(rT)s  ev  Tats  tuv  eviavruv  irepiohois.” 

The  fii-st.  month  of  the  Jewish  year  was  then 
(as  the  best  authorities  hold),  that  month  which 
contained  the  vernal  equinox,  although  the 
beginning  of  the  month  might  precede  it.  The 
Jews  appax*ently  had  no  rule  about  not  keeping 
the  passover  before  the  equinox  ; at  least  if  we 
may  believe  Epiphanius  {If acres,  lxx.  11),  and  a 
definite  instance  given  by  St.  Ambrose,  A.D.  387, 
of  the  Jewish  passover  on  Mar.  20  ( Ad  Aemil. 
Episc.  83).  Moreover  it  is  stated  that  the  ante- 
rior  limit  of  the  Latins  for  the  14th  of  the  moon, 
viz.  Mar.  18,  was  deiuved  from  the  Jews. 

In  after  times,  probably  from  the  time  of 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  247-264,  it  be- 
came one  of  the  sharpest  points  of  conti*oversy : 
ort  fir)  &AAot€  ?)  juera  rrjv  iapiv)]v  iarj/jiep'iav 
npo<TT]K€i  n d(TXa  *opTT]v  eVi TeAetV  (Eus.  H.  E. 
vii.  15). 

Although,  howevei*,  the  time  of  the  equinox 
became  a point  of  ci’itical  discussion  in  after 
times,  there  was  so  little  general  knowledge  of 
its  true  position,  that  very  strange  mistakes 
were  made  respecting  it.  The  correct  knowledge 
of  the  equinox  was  in  fact  nearly  confined  to  the 
Alexandrian  astronomers,  and  there  are  several 
misapprehensions  which  still  prevail,  as,  fox 
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instance,  that  it  was  originally  on  the  25th  j doubt  right  when  he  says  (v.  22):  “The  Saviour 
March,  which  was  true  indeed  of  the  mean  j and  His  apostles  have  enjoined  us  by  no  law  to 
vernal  equinox,  but  never  of  the  true  vernal  j keep  this  feast  ....  The  apostles  had  no  thought 
equinox.  This  misconception  is  probably  due  to  ! of  appointing  festival  days,  but  of  promoting  a 
the  fact  that  the  25th  of  March  was  marked  as  life  of  blamelessness  and  piety.  And  it  seems  to 


the  vernal  equinox  in  the  calendar  of  Julius 
Caesar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Varro, 
Pliny,  and  Columella.  We  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  calculate,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  and  now  to  state,  the  principal  posi- 
tions of  the  vernal  equinox  (true)  since  the 
Julian  era. 

Dates  of  (true)  Vernal  Equinox  for  the  Meridian 
of  Alexandria.. 

B.C.  45.  Mar.  23  (civil)  4*  34*"  A.M. 

Range  from  Leap-year  to  Leap-year. 

Earlier  Limit.  B.C.  45.  Mar.  23  (civil)  4h  34“  AM. 

Later  Limit.  B.C.  42.  Mar.  23.  lO^  1™  r. u. 

A.D.  29.  Mar.  22.  9h  18“  P.M. 

Range  from  Leap-year  to  Leap-year. 

Earlier  Limit.  A.Dl  28.  Mar.  22.  3>»  29“  p.m. 

Later  Limit.  A.D.  31.  Mar.  23  (civil)  8>‘  55“  a.m. 

A.D.  325.  Mar.  20.  2^  17“  p.m. 

Range  from  Leap-year  to  Leap-year. 

Earlier  Limit.  A.D.  324.  Mar.  20  (civil)  8>'  28“  a.m. 

Later  Limit.  A.D.  327.  Mar.  21  (civil)  1>  54“  a.m. 

Clavius,  misled  by  the  tables  which  he  used 
( Tabulae  Nicolai  Copernici,  sire  Prutenicae)  placed 
the  Vernal  Equinox  at  the  Nicene  Council,  A.D. 
325,  or  March  21st,  6h  P.M.  nearly  28  hours 
too  late  (Op.  tom.  v.  p.  72).  The  20th  and  21st 
are  the  very  days  to  which  the  equinox  was 
brought  back  at  the  Gregorian  correction  of  1582, 
when  it  stood  at  Mar.  11th  (civil)  2h  10m  A.M., 
the  earlier  limit  being  Mar.  10th,  2h  32m  P.M., 
and  the  later  Mar.  11th  (civil)  8h  A.M. 

The  connection  of  the  passover  with  Easter  is 
through  that  particular  passoArer  at  which  our 
Lord  suffered,  but  so  few  are  the  chronological 
details  in  the  gospels,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
with  absolute  certainty  either  the  year  or  the 
day  of  the  year,  or  perhaps  even  of  the  month 
on  which  our  Lord  suffered.  The  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article. 

The  points  which  are  beyond  doubt  are  these  : 

I.  Our  Lord’s  death  took  place  under  the  pro- 
curatorship  of  Pontius  Pilate  : that  is  to  say, 
between  the  limits  A.D.  28  and  A.D.  33  inclusive. 

II.  It  took  place  at  the  passover. 

III.  All  the  gospels  agree  that  it  took  place 
on  the  irapaaiceuTi,  that  is,  on  a Friday.  In  St. 
John  (xix.  14),  the  irapaaKev^  rod  Trdo'xa  Pro" 
bably  means  (like  irpoeroi/aarria  in  the  Chronicon 
Paschale  i.  15)  the  day  before  the  15th  Nisan, 
which  was  in  a double  sense  that  year  a Sabbath 
(John  xix.  31),  but  the  word  was  in  common  use 
to  designate  the  eve  before  the  Sabbath,  and 
came  afterwards  to  mean  simply  “Friday.” 

Astronomy,  while  furnishing  valuable  sugges- 
tions on  this  important  subject,  is  not  competent 
to  decide  absolutely,  either  for  the  particular 
year,  or  between  the  advocates  of  the  14th  and 
of  the  15th  Nisan. 

The  history  of  the  paschal  observance  in  the 
apostolic  and  early  post-apostolic  times  is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  has  been  very  variously 
represented.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament  that  it  existed  at  first  as  an  institu- 
tion. The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates  is  no 


me  that  the  feast  of  Easter  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Church  from  some  old  usage,  just  as 
many  other  customs  have  been  established.”  It 
appears  (from  Acts  xviii.  21 ; xx.  6,  16)  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  and  even  St.  Paul  still  ob- 
served the  Jewish  feasts,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  memory  of  the  Lord’s  death 
would  be  with  them  the  main  thought  of  the 
passover-night,  and  would  gradually  supersede 
for  them  all  other  associations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  passover  meal  had  no  place  amongst  the 
habits  of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  and 
their  anniversary  naturally  attached  itself  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  was  observed 
both  by  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  as  the 
weekly  festival  of  the  Lord’s  resurrection.  When 
the  time  of  the  passover  came  round,  the  first 
day  of  the  wqek  seemed  to  be  the  actual  day  of 
the  resurrection,  and  this  day,  taken  together 
with  the  preceding  Friday,  as  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion,  seemed  the  proper  representations  of 
the  great  act  of  our  redemption.  Amongst  the 
Gentile  Christians  these  institutions,  with  their 
accompanying  rules  of  fasting,  &c.,  were  appa- 
rently very  gradually  developed,  and  the  conflict 
between  the  two  usages  was  slow  in  coming. 
When  it  came,  we  find  the  cardinal  point  to  be 
the  T7? peiv  (with  the  Asiatic  Christians),  or  the 
p.r)  rripuv  (with  the  Westerns),  the  14th  of 
the " moon  (Nisan),  and  afterwards  along  with 
this,  and  connected  with  it,  the  correct  deter- 
mination of  the  14th  of  the  moon.  The  point 
insisted  on  most'  emphatically  by  the  Alexan- 
drians (whom  the  Westerns  followed),  was,  that 
it  must  not  precede  the  equinox. 

When  the  Western  view  ultimately  prevailed 
in  the  church,  those  who  obstinately  persevered 
in  the  Asiatic  custom,  and  were  condemned  as 
heretics,  were  called  Quartodecimans,  and  it  is 
usual  and  convenient  to  give  the  same  name  by 
anticipation  to  those  who  observed  the  14th  day 
of  the  moon  in  the  earlier  controversy. 

The  chief  information  we  have  is  derived  from 
Eusebius,  from  several  passages  of  Epiphanius, 
treating  in  his  work  on  all  heresies  of  certain 
Quartodeciman  sects,  and  from  several  fragments 
preserved  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale , a work  of 
about  630  A.D. 

The  following  conclusions  of  Buchefius  from  a 
passage  in  Epiphanius  ( Haer . lxx.),  will  express 
the  probable  course  of  events.  “From  this  1 
gather  three  things : First,  that  so  long  at  least 
as  the  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem  (those  of 
Jewish  descent)  continued,  the  pascha  was  cele- 
brated everywhere  by  all  Christians,  or  by  a 
great  majority  of  them,  according  to  the  lunar 
computation  and  method  of  the  Jews.  But  they 
continued  until  the  year  136  A.D.,  or  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  when  Mark 
was  first  taken  from  the  Gentiles  to  be  bishop. 
(Euseb.  v.  xii.)  Secondly,  that  then  began  a 
time  of  dissension,  as  Epiphanius  a little  before 
more  plainly  testifies  (see  below).  Thirdly,  that 
a more  general  method  then  came  in,  whether 
the  eighty-four  years  cycle,  or  the  octaeteris 
(amended),  otherwise  that  reproach  was  un- 
meaning which  the  Audiani  launched  against  the 
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orthodox  — that  they  had  departed  from  the 
ancient  custom,”  &c.  We  subjoin  the  earlier  part 
of  the  chapter  which  is  here  alluded  to. 

“ For  even  from  the  earliest  times  various 
controversies  and  dissensions  were  in  the  church 
concerning  this  solemnity,  which  used  yearly  to 
bring  laughter  and  mockery.  For  some,  in  a 
certain  ardour  of  contention,  began  it  before  the 
week,  some  after  the  week,  some  at  the  begin- 
ning, some  in  the  middle,  some  at  the  end.  To 
say  in  a word,  there  was  a wonderful  and  la- 
borious confusion.  Nor  is  it  unknown  to 
learned  men,  how  often,  at  the  various  times 
of  this  feast,  there  have  arisen  from  the  ob- 
servance of  a different  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
tumults  and  contentions,  especially  in  the  time 
of  Polycarp  and  Victor,  when  the  Easterns  and 
Westerns  would  receive  no  mutual  letters  of 
peace.  Which  also  happened  in  other  times,  as 
in  that  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
Crescentius,  how  they  wrote  against  each  other 
and  bitterly  fought.  Which  disputes  began  to 
be  agitated  from  the  very  times  of  the  bishops  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christ  from  the  circumci- 
sion and  from  the  sect  of  the  Jews,  even  to  our  own 
times,  on  which  account  those  who  had  gathered 
from  all  sides  to  the  Nicene  council,  the  matter 
having  been  accurately  known,  with  common 
agreement  from  all,  and  with  fitting  computation 
and  calculation  of  times,  order  it  to  be  kept.” 

Eusebius  (H.  E.  v.  24)  gives  in  a letter  of 
Irenaeus  the  following  account,  relating  to  the 
events  about  A.n.  160  • 

“ When  the  blessed  Polycarp  was  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Anicetus,  and  they  had  also  some 
little  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  other 
points,  they  immediately  came  to  a peaceable 
understanding  respecting  this  one,  for  they  had 
no  love  for  mutual  disputes.  For  neither  could 
Anicetus  persuade  Polycarp  not  to  observe  (/ul) 
T7]pe7v,  i.e.  the  14th  Nisan)  inasmuch  as  he  had 
always  observed  it  with  John  the  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  other  apostles  with  whom  he  had 
associated  ; nor  could  Polycarp  persuade  Anicetus 
to  observe  (rrjpcTv)  for  he  said  that  he  ought  to 
follow  the  custom  of  the  presbyters  before  him.” 

Polycarp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minoi’, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  expressed  in 
these  words  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  churches, 
which  was  rtjpeir,  whilst  that  of  the  Western 
was  p.1)  rripeiv.  That  we  ought  to  supply  after 
T17 petV,  the  14th  Nisan,  we  learn  from  c.  23 
(referring  to  about  a.d.  190). 

“There  was  a considerable  discussion  raised 
about  this  time,  in  consequence  of  a difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  observance  of  the  paschal 
season.  The  churches  of  all  Asia,  guided  by 
ancient  tradition,  thought  that  they  were  bound 
to  keep  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  feast  of  the  Saviour’s  passover, 
that  day  on  which  the  Jews  had  been  commanded 
to  kill  the  paschal  lamb,  it  being  necessary  for 
them  by  all  means  to  regulate  the  close  of  the 
fast  by  that  day,  on  whatever  day  of.  the  week 
it  might  happen  to  fall;  while  it  was  the  custom 
of  all  the  churches  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  observed  in  this  respect  an  apostolic  tra- 
dition that  has  prevailed  down  to  our  own  time, 
not  to  celebrate  it  in  this  manner,  it  being 
proper  to  close  the  fast  on  no  other  day  than 
that  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.” 

“ The  bishops,  however,  of  Asia  ” (he  continues 


in  the  24th  chap.)  “ persevering  in  observing  the 
custom  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fathers, 
were  headed  by  Polycrates.  He,  indeed,  had 
also  set  forth  the  tradition  hauded  down  to 
them,  in  a letter  which  he  addressed  to  Victor 
and  the  church  of  Rome.  ‘We,’  said  he,  ‘there- 
fore observe  the  genuine  day  : neither  adding 
thereto,  nor  taking  therefrom.  For  in  Asia 
great  lights  have  fallen  asleep,  which  shall  rise 
again  in  the  day  of  the  Lord’s  appearing  .... 
All  these  observed  the  14th  day  of  the  passover 
according  to  the  gospel,  deviating  in  no  respect, 
but  following  the  rule  of  faith ; so  also  do  I, 
Polycrates,  who  am  the  least  of  all  of  you,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  my  relatives,  some  ot 
whom  I have  followed.  For  there  were  seven  of 
my  relatives  bishops,  and  I am  the  eighth ; and 
my  relatives  always  observed  the  day  when  the 
people  (i.e.  the  Jews)  threw  away  the  leaven.’” 

“ Upon  this,  Victor,  the  bishop  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  forthwith  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the 
churches  of  all  Asia,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  as  heterodox,  from  the  com- 
mon unity.  And  he  publishes  abroad  by  letters, 
and  proclaims  that  all  the  brethren  there  are 
wholly  excommunicated.” 

Many  bishops,  however,  remonstrated,  amongst 
others  Irenaeus,  who  wrote  an  epistle,  in  which 
he  maintains  the  duty  of  celebrating  the  mys- 
tery of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  only  on  the 
day  of  the  Lord ; but  admonishes  Victor  not  to 
cut  off  whole  churches  of  God,  who  observed  the 
tradition  of  an  ancient  custom. 

In  chap.  xxv.  Eusebius  explains  that  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  agreed  with  the  decree,  and  stated 
that  they  observed  the  same  day  with  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  an  important  point,  for  Alexandria 
is  to  be  looked  on,  along  with  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  Asia  Minor,  as  the  third,  and  ulti- 
mately the  most  important,  influence  in  regu- 
lating Easter. 

Considering  how  much  has  been  written  re- 
specting the  Asia  Minor  controversies  in  modern 
times,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  the  state- 
ments of  Eusebius  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
controversy,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  observance  of 
the  14th  day  of  the  moon.  No  other  day  comes 
into  consideration.  Thus  the  facts  are  settled  ; 
to  judge  of  the  motives  from  which  the  day 
was  kept  is,  however,  more  difficult.  Various 
reasons  might  easily  be  alleged  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  day:  those  who  thought  that  our 
Lord  died  on  the  14th  Nisan,  might  keep  it  (as 
we  believe)  ns  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord’s 
death,  or  even  if  they  desired  to  keep  the  anni- 
1 versary  of  the  last  supper,  knowing  that  that 
’ supper,  which  was  by  intention  a passover,  was 
; only  anticipated  in  point  of  time  by  necessity, 
might  revert  to  its  legal  time  of  celebration, 
! whilst  those  who  thought  that  our  Lord  died  on 
the  15th  Nisan,  might  yet.  keep  the  14th  (as  Baur 
and  Hilgenfeld  allege)  in  memory  of  the  supper, 
j That  St.  John  found  at  Ephesus  a festival  on 
the  14th  and  joined  in  it,  and  gave  it  the  weight 
! of  his  authority,  in  no  way  militates,  then, 

1 against  his  aiithorship  of  the  gospel,  that  fixes 
! the  14th  Nisan  for  the  crucifixion,  even  though 
; it  were  true  that  the  other  ohronology  had 
i originally  prevailed  there. 

The  argument  of  Baur,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  is  as  follows : — The 
| Asiatics  celebrated  the  14th  Nisan  by  an  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  passover  which  Jesus  had  on 
that  same  day,  immediately  before  his  death, 
eaten  with  his  disciples.  The  Asiatic  church, 
therefore,  believed  that  Jesus  ate  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  and  that  he  died  on  the  15th,  and 
it  believed  this,  according  to  unimpeachable 
testimony,  on  the  authority  of  the  apostle  John. 
But  now,  what  says  the  4th  gospel  ? According 
to  it,  the  celebration  of  the  last  supper  by  our 
Lord  took  place,  not  upon  the  14th  Nisan,  but 
upon  the  evening  of  the  day  previous,  the  13th, 
while  Jesus  dies  upon  the  cross  upon  the  14th, 
and  therefore  before  the  passover  of  the  law 
could  have  been  partaken  of.  The  conclusion 
is  obvious.  The  apostle  who  is  the  great  au- 
thority for  the  Asiatic,  cannot  possibly  be  the 
author  of  the  gospel,  which  speaks  unmistakeably 
for  the  western  practice. 

There  is  a simplicity  and  coherence  in  the 
Tubingen  theory,  as  expanded  at  length  in  Hil- 
genfeld’s  Paschastreit  der  alien  Kirche,  which 
gives  it  a very  strong  hold  upon  the  mind.  But 
it  rests  upon  more  than  one  untenable  assump- 
tion. Thus  it  assumes  that  the  Asiatic  Christians 
kept  the  14th  evening  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
last  supper.  There  is  not,  however,  any  hint  of 
this  in  the  most  important  narratives  of  the 
controversy,  and  the  plain  natural  view  is  that 
the  14th  Nisan  was  observed  in  Asia  by  fasting 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  Jesus ; while  a com- 
munion feast  in  the  evening  commemorated  a 
completed  redemption.  The  fact  of  the  fasting, 
to  which  both  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  bear  wit- 
ness, is  of  itself  a testimony  that  it  was  the 
solemn  memory  of  the  death  of  our  Lord  that 
was  observed.  Fasting  in  anticipation  of  the 
eucharist,  belongs  altogether  to  a later  period, 
as  is  truly  observed  in  Steitz’s  article  in  Herzog’s 
Real-Encyclopddie.  [Communion,  Holy,  p.  417.] 

Between  these  controversies,  that  of  Anicetus 
and  Poly  carp  (about  160  A.D.),  and  that  of 
Victor  and  Polycrates  (190  A.D.),  there  occurred 
another  in  Laodicea  (between  170  a.d.  and  177 
A.D.),  which  has  become  of  late  the  very  turning- 
point  of  the  whole  discussion,  but  about  which 
Eusebius  affords  us  no  further  information  than 
what  follows  (if.  E.  iv.  26).  “ Of  Melito,  there 

are  the-  two  works  on  the  passover  ....  In  the 
works  on  the  passover  he  shews  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote  it,  beginning  with  these  words : 
— ‘ When  Servilius  Paulus  was  proconsul  of 
Asia,  at  which  time  Sagaris  suffered  martyr- 
dom, there  was  much  discussion  in  Laodicea 
respecting  the  passover,  which  occurred  at  that 
time  in  its  proper  season,  and  in  which  also 
these  works  were  written.’  This  work  is  also 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  own 
work  on  the  passover,  which,  he  says,  he  wrote 
on  occasion  of  Melito’s  work  (e|  uirias  rrj s tov 
MeXlrcovos  ypa<pn]s').,> 

But  with  this  dispute  are  connected,  probably 
rightly,  the  two  following  fragments  of  Apol- 
linaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  given  in  the  Chro- 
nicon  Faschale: 

1.  “There  are  some  who  now,  thi'ough  igno- 
rance, love  to  raise  controversy  about  these 
things,  being  guilty  in  this  of  a pardonable 
offence,  for  ignorance  does  not  so  much  deserve 
blame  as  need  instruction.  And  they  say  that 
on  the  14th  the  Loi*d  ate  the  lamb  with  his 
disciples,  but  that  He  himself  suffered  on  the 


great  day  of  unleavened  bread;  and  they  in- 
terpret Matthew  as  favouring  their  view,  from 
which  it  appeal's  that  their  sentiments  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  law,  and  that  the  gospels 
seem,  according  to  them,  to  be  at  variance.” 
Again,  “ The  14th  is  the  true  passover  of  the 
Lord,  the  great  sacrifice,  instead  of  the  lamb  the 
Son  of  God,  ....  who  was  lifted  up  upon  the 
horns  of  the  unicorn,  and  was  pierced  in  his  sacred 
side,  who  shed  out  of  his  side  the  two  cleansing 
elements,  water  and  blood,  woi’d  and  spirit,  and 
who  was  buried  on  the  day  of  the  passover,  the 
stone  having  been  placed  upon  his  tomb.” 

We  know  very  little  of  Apollinaids.  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  Apology  for 
the  Christians,  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
that  he  was  an  eloquent  writer  against  the 
Phrygian,  Cataphrygian,  and  other  Montanists, 
and  wrote  two  works  against  the  Jews : but  we 
are  left  to  conjecture  who  those  opponents  were 
against  whom  he  was  arguing  in  the  work  from 
which  these  fragments  are  taken. 

With  these  fragments  are  associated  quotations 
from  Hippolytus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  : — 
“ Hippolytus,  the  witness  of  religion,  who  was 
bishop  of  the  so-called  Portus,  near  Rome,  has 
written  literally  thus  in  his  Treatise  against 
all  the  Heresies : ‘ I therefore  see  that  there  is 
a contentiousness  in  this  affair.  For  he  ( i.e . 
the  adversary,  the  Quarto-deciman)  says  thus : 
Christ  celebrated  the  passover  on  that  A'ery  day, 
and  suffered : I therefore  must  also  do  as  the 
Lord  did.’  But  he  is  wrong  from  not  knowing 
that,  when  Christ  suffered,  he  did  not  eat  the 
passover  accoi'ding  to  the  law.  For  He  was  the 
passover  that  had  been  foretold,  and  which  was 
accomplished  on  the  day  appointed.” 

And  again  the  same  (Hippolytus)  says  in  the 
Treatise  on  the  Passover : “ He  did  not  eat  the 
passovei',  but  he  suffci'ed  (i.e.  as  the  passovei') 
ovk  e<t>a yev,  aW’  eiraQev.” 

Another  passage  from  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
in  his  work  concerning  the  passover : “In  the  pre- 
ceding years  then  the  Lord  keeping  the  passover 
ate  that  which  was  slain  by  the  Jews:  but 
when  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  passovei', 
the  Lamb  of  God,  led  as  a sheep  to  the  slaughter, 
immediately  he  taught  his  disciples  the  mystery 
of  the  type  on  the  13th,  on  which  also  they  ask  of 
him,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  make  ready  to 
eat  the  passover,  ....  but  the  Savioui  suf- 
fered on  the  next  day,  being  himself  the  passover 
. . . .”  See  also  Philosophumena,  274—5. 

These  fragments  are  given  because  they  offer 
almost  the  entire  evidence  on  which  we  have  to 
fix  the  place  of  the  Laodicean  interlude.  Hilgen- 
feld  views  Apollinaris  as  a representative  of  the 
West,  through  whom  Western  influence  has 
gained  a footing  in  the  heart  of  Asia.  His  oppo- 
nent is  directly  Melito,  but  Melito  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  body  of  Asiatic  Christians. 

Now  that  Apollinaris  is  in  the  greatest  har- 
mony with  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  writers 
whose  fragments  are  associated  with  him  in  the 
Chronicon  Paschale,  is  manifest : there  is  great 
probability  also  in  the  conjecture  that  he,  like 
Clement,  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  Melito’s  work, 
and  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  list  of 
Polycrates  suggests  some  discordance  between 
his  views  and  those  of  Polycrates.  But  he 
writes  against  certain  persons  who  are  creating 
a disturbance,  not  against  the  quietly  existing 
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ancient  custom,  nearly  universal  around  him : 
he  seems  to  observe  the  14th  himself,  and  when 
we  notice  the  characteristics  of  his  writings  aj 
directed  against  the  Phrygians,  Cataphrygians, 
and  other  Montanists,  and  against  the  Jews 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  27),  we  may  see  ground  for 
suspecting  that  his  real  antagonist  was  such  a 
man  as  Blastus  (perhaps  the  very  man)  who, 
about  180,  carried  Montanism  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Rome  and  there  provoked  the  opposition  of 
the  church,  which  is  extremely  likely  to  have 
stirred  up  Victor’s  crusade  against  the  customs 
of  Asia  Minor.  We  know  that  Hippolytus,  as 
well  as  Irenaeus,  wrote  against  Blastus,  and 
although  Melito’s  work  may  have  occasioned 
that  of  Apollinaris,  Eusebius  would  hardly  have 
noticed  them  together,  as  he  does,  as  fellow- 
helpers  in  the  church,  if  they  occupied  so  marked 
an  antagonistic  position  as  has  been  supposed. 

We  have  already  seen  from  Epiphanius  that  a 
diversity  of  usages  continued  to  prevail  until 
the  Nicene  council.  At  that  council  the  Western 
usage  may  be  said  to  have  established  its  victory, 
and  those  who  still  persisted  in  the  Asiatic 
practice  fell  into  the  position  of  heretics.  We 
find  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Constantine 
to  the  churches  after  that  council  (Socr.  H.  E. 
i.  9) : “ There  also  the  question  having  been  con- 
sidered relative  to  the  most  holy  day  of  Easter, 
it  was  determined  by  common  consent  that  it 
would  be  proper  that  all  should  celebrate  it  on 
one  and  the  same  day  everywhere.”  Also  that 
“ it  seemed  very  unsuitable  in  the  celebration  of 
this  sacred  feast,  that  we  should  follow  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,”  ....  who,  labouring  under 
a judicial  blindness,  “ even  in  this  particular 
do  not  perceive  the  truth,  so  that  they,  con- 
stantly erring  in  the  utmost  degree,  celebrate 
the  feast  of  passover  a second  time  in  the  same 
year.”  This  of  course  refers  to  the  error  of 
celebrating  before  the  equinox.  “ Consider  how 
grievous  and  indecorous  it  is,  that  on  the  same 
days  some  should  be  observant  of  fasts,  while 
others  are  celebrating  feasts  ; and  especially  that 
this  should  be  the  case  on  the  days  immediately 
after  Easter.  On  this  account,  therefore,  Divine 
Providence  directed  that  an  appropriate  cor- 
rection should  be  effected,  and  uniformity  of 
practice  established,  as  I suppose  you  are  all 
aware.”  (This  refers  to  the  determination  of 
the  equinox,  which  was  settled  to  be  on  the  21st 
March,  although,  as  we  have  shown  above,  the 
20th  was  the  proper  day,  as  it  only  happened  once 
in  four  years  on  the  21st,  and  then  at  2 a.m.) 
“ And  since  the  order  is  a becoming  one,  which 
is  observed  by  all  the  churches  of  the  western, 
southern,  and  northern  parts,  and  by  some  also 
in  the  eastern  : from  these  considerations  all  have 
on  the  present  occasion  thought  it  to  be  expe- 
dient. and  I pledged  myself  that  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  your  prudent  penetration,  that 
what  is  observed  with  such  general  unanimity 
of  sentiment  in  the  city  of  Rome,  throughout 
Italy,  Africa,  all  Egypt,  Spain,  France,  Britain, 
Libya,  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  the  dioceses  of 
Asia,  Pontus  and  Cilicia,  your  intelligence  would 
also  concur  in.”  The  epistle  of  the  synod  to 
the  church  of  Alexandria  speaks  in  the  like 
terms  (see  Socr.  i.  9) : “ We  have  also  gratifying 
intelligence  to  communicate  to  you  relative  to 
unity  of  judgment  on  the  subject  of  the  most 
holy  feast  of  Easter : for  this  point  also  has  been 


happily  settled  through  your  prayers ; so  that 
all  the  brethren  in  the  East  who  have  heretofore 
kept  this  festival  when  the  Jews  did,  will  hence- 
forth conform  to  the  Romans  and  to  us,  and  to 
all  who  from  the  earliest  time  have  observed  our 
period  of  celebrating  Easter.”  (See  also  Eusib. 
Life  of  Constantine.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  rule  is  here  give  l 
for  determining  Easter;  the  churches  are  re- 
ferred to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  West. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  council  esta- 
blished a particular  cycle,  that  of  nineteen  years, 
but  this  is  a mistake. 

Epiphanius  mentions  three  different  sets  of 
so-called  heretics,  who  persisted  in  the  Quarto- 
deciman  usage,  viz.  the  Audiani  ( fiacres . lxx.), 
the  Alogi  (li.),  and  the  Quarto-decimans  (1.),  the 
last  being  orthodox  in  all  respects  except  this. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  further  the 
history  of  the  decline  of  the  Quarto-decimans. 

We  must  now  give  some  brief  account  of  what 
is  known  respecting  the  various  astronomical 
cycles  employed  for  the  determination  of  Easter. 

The  use  of  cycles  was  very  familiar  to  the  an- 
cient astronomers.  It  arose  out  of  the  neces- 
sity, when  lunar  months  were  in  use  (as  at 
Athens)  of  linking  together  in  some  manner  the 
changes  of  the  moon  and  the  sun.  They  all 
rested  upon  the  mean  motions  of  the  moon, 
which  was  not  only  all  that  could  be  exactly 
calculated  in  the  state  of  their  astronomical 
knowledge,  but  which  is  in  fact  all  that  can  be 
used  with  advantage  for  the  arrangement  of 
ceremonies  and  festival-days.  The  object  was 
to  find  a period  which  should  contain  an  exact 
number  of  lunations  and  also  of  tropical  years — 
the  former  consisting  of  29  d.  -5305887  or  29  d. 
12  h.  44  m.  2s.  -865. 

1.  The  most  ancient  cycle  was  the  Octaeteris, 
or  cycle  of  8 years.  It  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
8 tropical  years  are  nearly  equal  to  99  lunations. 
The  99  months  contained  2922  days,  three  of  the 
8 years  having  embolisms  or  intercalary  mouths, 
as  follows.  The  first  year  of  the  period  seems 
to  have  been  variously  taken : I.  being  the  ar- 
rangement given  by  Geminus  ; II.  by  Epiphanius; 
whilst  III.  is  that  adopted  in  Scaliger’s  account 
of  this  cycle,  the  letter  E denoting  the  embo- 
lism. 
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The  months  were  full  (30  days)  and  hollow  (29) 
by  turns,  except  the  intercalary,  which  were 
always  full.  This  is  exactly  8 years  of  365J 
days.  But  neither  the  lunation  nor  the  year  is 
here  taken  at  its  true  value,  and  the  8 years 
really  fall  short  of  99  lunations  by  1 d.  14  h. 
10  m. — an  error  which  would  soon  accumulate 
and  make  the  cycle  useless. 

Cleostratus,  Eratosthenes,  and  others  made 
various  changes  for  the  correction  of  this  cycle, 
which  still  however  remained  imperfect. 

2.  A great  improvement  upon  this  was  the 
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cycle  of  19  years  ascribed  by  Geminus  to  Eucte- 
mon,  but  generally  to  Meton,  about  432  B.C. 
This  rests  on  the  extremely  close  relation  be- 
tween the  length  of  19  years  and  235  lunations, 
since 

19  years  = 6939*60256  days, 

235  lunat.  = 6939  * 688348  days, 

a difference  of  about  2 h.  3 m.  The  actual  ar- 
rangement was  that  out  of  235  months  110  were 
hollow,  making  6940  days,  being  in  excess  of  235 
lunations  by  hours.  In  the  course  of  4 Me- 
tonic  periods  the  accumulation  of  errors  would 
be  30  hours,  and  accordingly  Calippus  proposed 
then  to  leave  out  1 more  day.  There  was  then 
an  excess  of  6 h.  only  in  76  years  or  of  1 day  in 
310  years.  This  period  of  76  years  is  called  the 
Calippic  period. 

The  first  Paschal  cycle  in  use  seems  to  have 
been  the  Octaeteris.  Epiphanius  refers  to  it  (Jlaer. 
lxv.),  and  appeals  to  it  in  his  argument  with 
the  Audiani  in  such  a manner  as  to  imply  that 
they  were  right  in  holding  this  to  be  the  ancient 
church  cycle  : on  which  account  he  would  rather 
rest  his  argument  upon  it  than  upon  the  superior 
cycle  of  19  years,  which  must  have  been  familiar 
to  him.  Eusebius  also  mentions  (vii.  20)  that 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  one  of  his 
Paschal  letters  gives  a canon  for  8 years,  seem- 
ing to  imply  the  use  of  the  Octaeteris  (about 
250  a.d.). 

The  Paschal  cycle  of  112  years  of  St.  Hip- 
poly  tus  attained  some  celebrity  and  was  inscribed 
on  the  chair  of  his  statue,  discovered  at  Rome  in  ; 
1551,  and  now  in  the  Vatican.  It  was  based  on  a 
double  Octaeteris  of  1 6 years,  repeated  7 times : ! 
St.  Hippolytus  having  observed  that  by  using  16 
years,  instead  of  8,  the  week-days  recurred  in 
succession,  though  in  their  natural  order  re-  J 
versed.  It  extends  from  A.D.  222  to  A.D.  333, 
and  was  evidently  constructed  about  222  A.D.  : 
and  was  based  upon  the  period  of  years  215  to 
222  A.D.  for  which  period  it  is  correct.  Beyond 
this  its  defective  nature  soon  appears,  and  after 
another  period  it  would  be  found  to  be  worthless. 
It  may  be  seen  in  Fabricius’s  Hippolytus.  See 
also  Ideler,  ii.  222,  and  Ordo  Saeclorum,  p.  477.  j 

The  Paschal  canon  of  St.  Cyprian,  called  the 
Computus  Pjschalis , which  is  extant,  but  without 
the  table,  was  a repeat  of  St.  Hippolytus,  with  a 
new  start  from  A.D.  242,  based  on  the  16  years 
from  228  to  243. 

3.  When  the  Western  church  discovered  the 
defective  nature  of  the  Octaeteris,  they  took  up 
or  perhaps  returned  to  a cycle  of  84  years, 
which  was  employed  by,  according  to  Epiphanius 
and  Cyril’s  Prologue  in  Bucherius,  the  Jews  (per- 
haps after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem),  then  probablyby  . 
some  Quarto-decimans,  and  also  by  some  Latins,  1 
for  Cyril  in  his  Prologue  implies  that  the  84  ' 
years  cycle  was  forsaken  for  that  of  Hippolytus,  1 
saying,  “ pejus  aliquid  addiderunt.” 

The  84  years  cycle  may  be  regarded  as  con-  1 
sisting  of  a Calippic  period  of  76  years  (with  the  ! 
correction  of  1 day)  and  a single  Octaeteris  : and 
as  their  errors  are  in  opposite  directions,  it  has  a I 
less  error  in  84  years  than  the  Octaeteris  had  in  * 
8.  Both  Epiphanius  and  Cyril  ascribe  it  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  fact  that,  84  being  a multiple 
of  7,  the  Calendar  moons  would  recur  on  the 
same  days  of  the  week  in  each  period,  would  ! 
doubtless  give  it  a value  in  their  eyes.  However  i 


this  may  be,  it  became  undoubtedly  the  great 
cycle  of  the  Latin  church,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  till  it  vras  superseded  by  the  cycle  of 
Victorius  of  532  years,  published  in  the  year 
457.  An  84-year  Easter-table  of  the  Latin 
chui*ch  may  be  seen  in  Ideler,  ii.  249,  con- 
structed from  a “ Fasti  Consulares,”  discovered 
by  Cardinal  Noris,  and  beginning  with  the  year 
298.  Muratori  published  another  in  his  Anec- 
dota  ex  Ambrosimae  Bibliothecae  Codicibus.  In 
both  these  it  appears  that  the  Ejxacts  and  week- 
days of  the  1st  January  were  employed  for  the 
determination  of  Easter.  Bucherius  also  gives 
‘The  Latin  or  Prosper’s  cycle  of  84  Years,’  be- 
ginning at  382.  Since  84  Julian  years  contain 
30681  days,  and  1039  lunations  30682  d.  6 h. 
48  m.,  the  84-year  cycle  gives  at  its  conclusion 
the  new  moon  30  houx*s  too  early. 

It  may  be  right  here  to  mention  the  fact  that 
Epiphanius,  believing  that  the  Jews  had  this 
84  years  cycle  at  the  time  of  our  Savioui*’s  ci*uci- 
fixion  (for  which  thei*e  is  no  evidence  in  Jewish 
widtei’s),  ai’gues  at  length  ( Haer . Ii.)  that,  this 
cycle  being  shorter  than  the  moon’s  true  cycle 
(he  means  probably  the  Alexandrian)  the  Jews 
anticipated  the  pi’oper  time  of  the  passover  by 
two  days  in  the  year  of  the  Passion,  and  Bu- 
cherius believes  that  he  is  in  the  main  i*ight, 
and  reasons  quite  con*ectly  from  his  pi*emisses 
that,  if  the  Alexandrian  cycle  and  84-year  cycle 
started  together  B.c.  161,  the  latter  was  3 days 
in  advance  of  the  moon  and  the  former  1 day. 
And  Bucherius  holds,  in  agreement  with  Peta- 
vius,  that  thei*e  was  a division  amongst  the  Jews 
as  to  these  two  calculations,  the  Pharisees  and 
pi-iests  keeping  the  passover  one  day  later  than 
our  Loi*d  and  his  disciples  and  a great  part  of 
the  nation. 

Thei*e  is,  however,  a gi*eat  fallacy  in  these 
calculations.  The  cycles  give,  of  necessity,  not 
the  true  moon  of  the  heaATens,  but  the  mean  moon, 
and  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that,  because  on  the 
whole  they  give  a good  representation  of  the  mean 
moon,  that  therefore  “they  give  the  true  mean 
mooq  in  any  particular  year.  On  the  contrary, 
they  all  go  by  fits  and  starts,  according  as  the  em- 
bolism has  just  taken  place  or  not ; and  it  i*equii*es 
not  a general  calculation,  but  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  cycle,  starting  from  some  ab- 
solutely certain  date,  before  we  can  ai*gue  with 
any  certainty  from  such  cycles.  We  have  above 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  Jews,  having  been 
for  many  centuries  accustomed  to  the  feasts  of 
the  New  Moon,  did  not  allow  any  cycle  to  carry 
them  away  from  a close  adherence  to  the  actual 
phase  of  the  moon.  And  we  may  add  that  having 
examined  the  three  best  attested  dates — that  of 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  B.c.  64,  on  the 
day  of  the  Fast  (10  Tisri)  according  to  Josephus, 
and  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  on  a Sabbath ; 
the  setting  of  the  Temple  on  fire,  the  9th  Ab  or 
Lous  A.D.  70,  a Sabbath  ; and  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus  on  the  8th  Gorpiaeus,  or  Elul, 
accoi*ding  to  Josephus — again  a Sabbath,  acaoi’d- 
ing  to  Dion  Cassius,  we  find  that  the  phase  ot 
the  moon  gives  in  each  case,  without  any  ambi- 
guity and  without  any  doubt,  these  very  days, 
viz.  B.C.  64,  Oct.  4,  Saturday;  Aug.  4,  A.D.  70, 
Saturday,  and  September  1,  a.d.  70,  Saturday. 
The  investigation  of  a few  such  cases  creates 
a vivid  impi*ession  that  wc  ai*e  on  firm  gi*ound. 
A number  of  other  cases,  of  a more  conjectural 
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character,  may  be  seen  in  Browne’s  Ordo  Saeclo - 
rum,  p.  538. 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  the  84- 
ycar  cycle  in  Ideler,  ii.  249,  already  referred  to. 


1 

A.D. 

2 

Easter 

Day. 

3 

Tabular 
Age  of  Moon. 

1 4 
A.D. 

5 

Real  Age  of  Moon 
(by  Phase) 
on  Friday. 

448 

4 Apr. 

XVI 

28 

XIX 

449 

27  Mar. 

XIX 

29 

XXI 

450 

16  Apr. 

XX 

30 

XXII 

451 

1 Apr. 

XVI 

31 

XVIII 

452 

23  Mar. 

XVIII 

32 

XX 

453 

12  Apr. 

XIX 

1 

3? 

XXII 

Thus  whilst  the  3rd  column  is  correct  for  the 
) •>ars  a.d.  448-453,  it  is  erroneous  by  4 or  5 
days  for  A.D.  28-33.  It  is  remarkable  that  it 
gives  Mar.  25  for  Good  Friday  A.D.  29,  like 
Hippolytus’s  cycle. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  the  19- 
vears  or  Metonic  cycle  in  the  church,  and  its 
final  triumph. 

The  Metonic  cycle  and  the  Calippic  period  had 
long  been  known  to  the  Alexandrians,  and  had 
been  in  use  in  Syria  and  adjacent  countries,  so 
that  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  of  the  Octa- 
eteris  rather  than  this  cycle  as  having  been  first 
in  use,  even  at  Alexandria. 

Anatolius,  bishop  of  Laodicea  about  284,  by 
birth  an  Alexandrian,  enjoys  the  credit,  on  the 
authority  of  Eusebius  (vii.  32)  of  having  been  the 
first  to  arrange  the  19-years  cycle  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes.  But  the  passage  has  greatly 
perplexed  the  commentators,  and  has  called  forth 
elaborate  attempts  at  explanation  or  emendation 
from  Petavius  and  others.  For  Anatolius  declares 
that  the  sun  “is  not  entering  the  first  segment 
(of  the  zodiac)  on  the  22nd  March,  where  he 
places  the  New  Moon  of  the  1st  year  of  the 
cycle,  but  is  already  on  the  fourth  day  passing 
through  it.  But  this  segment  they  generally  call 
the  first  dodecatemorium,  and  the  equinox,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  months,  &c.”  Unless  we 
are  to  reject  all  that  is  said  about  Anatolius’s 
knowledge  and  ability,  we  must  take  him  to 
mean  that,  the  equinox  fell  on  the  22nd,  but  that 
the  sun  was  not  then  at  the  beginning  of  the 
zodiacal  sign,  but  four  days  advanced  in  it.  This 
is  quite  in  consonance  with  the  statements  of 
Pliny  (xviii.  c.  25)  and  Columella  (ix.  13),  who 
after  Eudoxus  place  the  equinoxes  and  solstices 
at  the  8th  part  of  the  signs.  But  the  account 
respecting  Anatolius  is  further  complicated  by 
the  existence  of  a Canon  Paschalis  attributed 
to  him,  which  exercised  great  influence  in  the 
British  church,  but  which,  if  it  is  identical  with 
that  given  in  Bucherius,  was  certainly  forged.  It 
is  strange,  too,  that  so  little  is  heard  of  the  cycle 
for  some  time  afterwards.  But  the  19-year  cycle 
probably  gradually  made  its  way  at  Alexandria, 
cnly  it  was  found  that  something  more  than  a 
cycle  was  wanted  to  insure  uniformity.  An  actual 
catalogue  of  results  was  necessary.  So  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  cf  Alexandria  (385-412)  fx-amed 
at  the  command  of  Theodosius  a cycle  (or  actual 
calendar)  of  418  years  (19  x 22),  which  St.  Cyril, 
who  succeeded  him  in  that  see  in  412,  shortened 
into  a cycle  of  95  years  (19x5)  for  convenience’ 
sake.  Part  only  of  St.  Cyril’s  Computus  Paschalis 
remains,  but  his  Prologue  survives  in  a Latin 
translation  (in  Bucherius).  Theophilus  had  laid 
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down  dii  .inctly  the  rule  that  when  the  xiv  of 
the  moon  falls  on  Sunday,  Easter  day  is  the  Sun- 
day after;  and  Cyril  states  distinctly  that  Easter 
may  fall  on  any  of  the  35  days  from  March  22  to 
April  25,  onr  modem  mode.  In  fact,  the  two 
chief  sources  of  discrepancy  after  the  Nicene 
council  were  these : the  Latins  often  celebrated 
on  the  Sunday  on  which  the  xiv  fell,  while  the 
Alexandrians  waited  a week ; and  the  Latins 
made  the  18th  March  the  first  day  on  which  the 
xiv  could  fall,  whilst  the  Alexandrians  made 
their  limit  the  21st  March.  They  both  agreed 
that  as  the  passover  was  to  be  kept  in  the  first 
month,  Easter  was  to  follow  the  same  rule  ; but 
the  Latins  made  (as  Bucherius,  &c.  think  the 
Jews  did)  the  5th  Mai’ch  the  earliest  possible 
day  of  the  1st  month,  whilst  the  Alexandrians, 
holding  firmly  the  doctrine  that  the  xiv  must  not 
fall  before  the  equinox,  that  is,  according  to  their 
rules,  the  21st  March,  made  the  8th  March  the 
1st  possible  day  of  the  month.  The  Alexandrian 
rules,  as  we  shall  sec,  ultimately  prevailed. 

It  seems  to  be  now  the  time  to  explain  the 
actual  method  employed  by  the  Alexandrians. 

The  years  of  the  cycle  of  19  years  being  num- 
bered in  order,  the  number  of  any  given  year 
was  called  the  Golden  Numbei\  So  also  the 
letters  A B C D E F G being  written  against  all 
the  days  of  the  year  in  succession,  the  letter  A 
being  placed  against  the  first  of  January,  the 
same  letter  will  stand  against  any  given  week- 
day throughout  the  year,  except  in  Leap-year, 
when  a change  will  take  place  after  the  inter- 
calary day.  The  letter  which  stands  against  all 
the  Sundays  is  called  the  Sunday  Letter. 

Again,  the  day  on  which  the  14th  of  the  equi- 
nox moon  falls  is  called  the  Easter  Term.  As  the 
Easter  Terms  recur  every  19  years,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Golden  Number  gives  the  Easter  Term, 
and  if  we  know  the  Sunday  Letter  we  can  pass 
on  from  the  Easter  Term,  its  letter  being  known, 
to  the  next  Sunday,  which  will  be  Easter  Day. 

Rule  1.  To  find  the  Golden  Number.  Add  1 
to  the  numeral  of  the  year,  and  divide  by  19. 
The  remainder  is  the  Golden  Number ; when  there 
is  no  remainder,  19  is  the  Golden  Number. 

Rule  2.  To  find  the  Sunday  Letter.  To  the 
numeral  of  the  year,  add  its  quotient  on  dividing 
by  4,  and  also  the  number  4;  divide  the  sum  by 
7,  and  subtract  the  remainder  from  7.  This  will 
designate  the  place  of  the  Sunday  Letter  in  the 
alphabet.  Ex. : 325  -f  81  + 4 = 410  ; 410  -i-  7 
leaves  remainder  4;  the  3rd  letter  C is  the  Sun- 
day Letter.  In  Leap-year  the  earlier  two  months 
of  the  year  have  the  letter  next  succeeding. 

The  following  Table  will  now  suffice  to  find 
the  Alexandrian  Easter  (old  style). 


Golden 
Nos.  ) 

Easter  Terms. 

Golden 

Nos. 

Easter  Terms. 

1 

5 Apr. 

D 

11 

15  Apr. 

G 

2 

25  Mar. 

G 

12 

4 Apr. 

C 

3 

13  Apr. 

K 

13 

24  Mar. 

F 

4 

2 Apr. 

A 

14 

12  Apr. 

D 

5 

22  Mar. 

D 

15 

1 Apr. 

G 

6 

10  Apr. 

B 

16 

21  Mar. 

C 

7 

30  Mar. 

E 

17 

9 Apr. 

A 

8 

18  Apr. 

C 

18 

29  Mar. 

D 

9 

7 Apr. 

F 

19 

17  Apr. 

B 

10 

27  Mar. 

B 

20 

5 Apr. 

D 

Ex.— A.D.  29.  Golden  number=ll.  Sunday  Letter  B. 
Easter  Term,  15th  April.  Easter  l)ay=l7th  April. 
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It  mtrst  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
subject  was  always  regarded  from  this  simple 
point  of  view.  It  was  approached  with  old  tra- 
ditionary notions,  so  that  the  19  years  was  spoken 
of  as  made  up  of  8 and  11 — and  the  years  were 
thought  of  as  lunar  years  with  embolisms — and 
as  it  happened  that  the  Latins  began  their  cycles 
3 years  later  than  the  Alexandrians,  and  so  in- 
serted embolisms  in  different  years,  this  again 
was  a cause  of  discrepancy, 

Alexandrian  cycle : 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

E EE  £ £ £ £ 

Western  cycle : 

17  18  19  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

E E E E E E E 

We  give  at  the  same  time  the  order  of  the 
cycle  of  Victorius : 

II  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

E E E E E E E 

During  the  popedom  of  Leo  the  Great  doubts 
occurred,  in  the  j^ear  444  a.d.,  and  455  A.D.,  as 
to  the  proper  day  of  celebrating  Easter.  Leo  wrote 
to  St.  Cyril  to  enquire  respecting  444,  who 
answered  that  the  day  was  April  23,  propter 
rationem  embolismi  anni  (not  26  March,  as  the 
Latins  made  it).  It  was  8 of  the  lunar  cycle  of 
the  Alexandrians,  18  of  Victorius’  cycle.  Leo 
acquiesced. 

In  455  the  contention  was  greater.  Here  it 
was  not  a question  of  a month,  but  of  a.  week. 
The  Latins  by  the  84-year  cycle  made  it  April 
1 7 ; the  Alexandrians  April  24. 

Leo  then  wrote  to  Martian,  emperor  of  the 
East,  and  to  Eudocia  Augusta,  in  which  he  asks 
them  to  interfere  that  the  Alexandrians  may  not 
name  April  24,  alleging  that  the  viii.  kal.  Maii 
is  beyond  the  ancient  limits.  The  emperor  made 
enquiiy  of  certain  eastern  bishops  and  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  Leo  finally  yielded  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  In  the  matter  of  these  limits  the  Alex- 
andrians were  always  firm,  allowing  the  14th  of 
the  moon  to  range  from  March  21  to  April  18, 
Easter-day  from  March  22  to  April  25 ; while 
the  Westerns  had  shown  much  vacillation.  Their 
old  14th  day  limits  were  March  18  and  April  21, 
then  the  council  of  Caesarea  (a.d.  195)  laid  down 
as  the  limits  of  Easter-day  March  22  and  April 
21,  alleging  that  the  crucifixion  was  on  March  22. 
This  authority,  together  with  that  of  the  Nicene 
council,  ordering  that  Easter  should  not  be  kept 
before  the  equinox,  led  the  Latins  to  yield  the 
first  limit ; then  Leo  extended  the  2nd  limit  two 
days,  by  understanding  Apidl  21  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, thus  getting  March  22  to  Apidl  23,  33 
days.  Finally  the  Latins  had  to  yield  2 days 
moi*e.  But  the  Latins  would  only  keep  Easter 
from  the  16th  to  the  22nd  of  the  moon,  so  that 
the  passion  might  be  on  the  14th,  whereas  the 
Alexandrians  often  kept  Easter  on  the  15th.  In 
the  year  463  Victorius  (or  Victoi’inus)  of  Aqui- 
taine, an  abbot  at  Rome,  was  employed  by  pope 
Hilaiy  to  coirect  the  calendar,  and  he  was  the  i-eal 
author  of  the  cycle  of  532  years,  found  by  mul- 
tiplying together  19,  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and 
28,  the  cycle  of  the  sun.  Thus,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  19-years 
cycle,  all  full  moons,  days  of  the  week,  &c., 
would  recur  in  the  same  order  from  cycle  to 
cycle,  for  ever.  The  cycle  is  given  in  Bucherius : 
it  begins  at  a.d.  239  and  ends  770.  Some  days 


are  marked,  as  differently  taken  by  the  Alex- 
andrians and  Latins,  for  Victorius  commenced 
the  cycle  at  the  11th  year  of  the  Alexandrian 
cycle,  and  also  still  adhered  to  the  above-men- 
tioned Latin  rules. 

There  were  many  errors  in  his  tables,  and  the 
revision  of  it  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  obtained  for 
it  the  name  of  the  Dionysian  cycle,  tx*ansfen*ing 
to  Dionysius  most  of  the  merit  which  belonged 
to  Victorius. 

But  what  Dionysius  really  did  was  to  continue 
the  95-year  cycle  of  St.  Cyril,  and  he  also  induced 
the  Italians  to  accept  fully  the  Alexandrian  rules. 
He  also  abandoned  the  ei-a  of  Diocletian,  and  was 
the  fii*st  to  introduce  the  modern  Christian  era, 
reckoning  from  the  supposed  date  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Victoi-ius  had  made  his  cycle  begin 
from  the  baptism,  A.D.  28. 

But  the  Easter  table  of  Victorius  long  held  its 
ground  in  Gaul.  In  the  council  of  Oideans  (541) 
it  Avas  ordered  that  all  should  observe  Easter 
according  to  the  laterculus  Victorii,  and  Gregoiy 
of  Tours  says  of  A.D.  577  : “ In  that  year  there 
was  a doubt  about  Easter.  In  Gaul  we,  with 
many  other  cities,  celebrated  Easter  on  the  14th 
Calends  of  May:  others  with  the  Spaniai'ds  on 
the  12th  Calends  of  April.  The  former  was  Vic- 
torius’s  date : the  Alexandrians  kept  Easter  a 
week  later,  the  Spaniards  four  weeks  earlier.” 
It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century  that 
traces  of  such  differences  disappear  in  Gaul. 
(Ideler,  iii.  294.) 

The  84-years  cycle  lasted  longer  in  Britain 
than  elsewhere : and  the  bitter  controversies 
which  wei’e  carried  on  for  a long  time  between 
the  new  English  church,  founded  by  the  mission 
of  Augustine,  and  the  ancient  British  church 
were  entii*ely  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  British 
clergy  in  clinging  to  the  old  cycle  of  84  years 
(see  the  letter  of  Althelmus  Anglus  Episcopus, 
about  700  A.D.  in  Bucherius)  and  old  tradition- 
ary maxims  respecting  the  paschal  limits. 

They  kept  the  festival  from  the  14th  of  the 
moon  to  the  20th : they  placed  the  equinox  on 
the  25th  March,  and  would  keep  no  festival 
before  it,  and  they  used  as  the  later  limit  of 
the  festival  the  old  limit  of  the  Latins,  the  21st 
April. 

For  these  rules  they  appealed  to  tradition  and 
the  example  of  St.  John,  and  also  repeatedly  to 
the  authority  of  Anatolius.  The  discussion  almost 
always  turns  in  Bede’s  narrative,  and  in  the  letters 
preserved,  on  this  point : — Is  the  festival  to  be 
kept  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  of  the  moon  (with 
the  British  church),  or  from  the  15th  to  the  21st 
(with  the  Roman)  ? And  as  the  battle  turned 
so  largely  on  the  14th  of  the  moon,  the  pai-tisans 
of  the  Roman  use  tided  to  fix  on  the  British 
clei'gy  the  name  of  Quartodecimans,  and  so  the 
stigma  of  heresy.  But  they  were  in  no  real 
sense  Quartodecimans.  They  observed  the  Easter 
festival  on  a Sunday  and  kept  the  Friday  before 
it,  not  keeping,  as  did  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  14th  of  the  moon,  fall  when  it  might : 
nor  is  there  any  ground  for  connecting  them,  on 
the  supposition  of  their  being  Quartodecimans, 
with  Asia  Minor.  As  we  have  mentioned  before, 
the  spuiious  canon  of  Anatolius,  given  in  Bu- 
cherius, was  perhaps  designed  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  British  Christians.  And  thei*e  is 
some  gi’ound  for  supposing  that  the  laterculus 
of  100  years,  given  in  Bucherius,  may  have  be- 
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longed  to  the  British  church,  as  it  falls  in  with 
their  principles. 

Frequently  as  the  differences  respecting  Easter 
are  mentioned  in  Bede  ( Eccl . Jhst.),  there  are 
unfortunately  no  dates  given  which  can  throw 
further  light  on  these  discrepancies  5 but  the 
statement  respecting  Queen  Kanfleda  and  her  fol- 
lowers as  still  fasting  and  keeping  Palm  Sunday, 
v/hen  King  Oswy  had  done  fasting  and  was  keeping 
his  Easter,  must  refer  to  some  year  not  far  from 
651 ; and  the  xiv  of  the  moon  fell  on  Sunday  in 
645,  617,  648,  and  651. 

The  Roman  use  finally  prevailed  in  England. 
Archbishop  Theodore,  A.D.  669,  is  believed  to 
have  arranged  everything  according  to  Roman 
customs,  and  from  that  time  general  uniformity 
existed.  Nothing  further  of  importance  occurred 
respecting  Easter  until  the  Gregorian  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  by  which  time  the  accumulated 
errors  arising  from  the  I5  hrs.  excess  of  the 
19-years  cycle  made  the  calendar  moon  about 
four  days  later  than  the  real  moon.  [L.  H.] 

EASTER,  Ceremonies  of.  The  season  of 
Easter,  as  the  epoch  of  the  great  redemptive  acts 
by  which  the  salvation  of  mankind  was  consum- 
mated, was  from  a very  early  period  observed 
with  special  solemnity  bv  the  Christian  church. 
The  Paschal  season  originally  extended  over  fif- 
teen days,  of  which  Easter  Day  was  the  central 
point,  commencing  with  Palm  Sunday  and  ter- 
minating with  Low  Sunday.  The  first  w7eek 
was  know’n  as  iv(x(xxa  G'ravpd'Giuov,  the  second 
week  as  Trd(rxa  dyaardatfiov  (Suicer,  sub  voc.'). 
Leaving  to  other  articles  the  solemnities  of  the 
former  period  [Palm  Sunday  : Good  Friday] 
we  propose  to  speak  of  those  of  the  period  of 
Easter,  properly  so  called. 

Easier  Eve. — This  day  was  known  by  a variety 
of  titles  in  the  early  church — t b peya  erd^^aroy, 
rb  ayioy  rrdjSjSaroF , vv£  ayyeXiicr}  (Pallad.),  Sabba- 
tum  Magnum*  Dies  Vigiliarum  Paschac.  (Hieron.), 
Tlfiepa  ttjs  v<na.TT)STOVTr<x(TX01-  irayyvxidos  (Euseb. 
vi.  34).  It  had  a double  character,  penitential 
and  jubilant  ; as  the  conclusion  of  the  great 
Lenten  Fast,  and  as  the  prelude  of  the  Festival 
of  the  Resurrection.  This  was  the  only  Sab- 
bath in  the  whole  year  on  which  fasting  was 
permitted  ( Apostol . Constit.  vii.  23).  The  fast  of 
Easter  Eve  was  of  the  strictest  character,  and 
was  prolonged  at  least  till  midnight,  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  Eve  being  a continuous  fast,  in  sup- 
posed obedience  to  our  Lord’s  words  (Matt.  ix.  15). 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  enjoin  fasting  till 
cockcrow  (Ap.  Const,  v.  18).  The  synod  of 
Auxerre,  A.D.  578  (Can.  xi.)  forbids  the  breaking 
of  the  fast  till  the  second  hour  of  the  night. 
The  89th  Trullan  canon  (Concil.  Quinisext.  Labbe, 
vi.  1180)  limits  the  fasting  at  midnight.  Jerome 
assigns  as  a reason  for  the  congregation  not  being 
dismissed  on  Easter  Eve  till  after  midnight,  that 
even  as  the  Paschal  deliverance  of  Israel  took 
place  at  midnight  (Exod.  xii.  29)  it  was  the 
expectation  of  the  church,  according  to  apo- 
stolical tradition,  that  Christ  would  return  to 


» The  earliest,  instance  of  the  use  of  this  designation  for 
Easter  Eve  is  in  the  letter  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  de- 
tailing the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (Euseb.  iv.  15.  12). 
The  day  on  which  Polycarp  was  apprehended  is  described 
as  “ the  Great  Sabbath  ” — ovtos  aafi^drov  peyakov-  The 
term  is  evidently  borrowed  from  John  xix.  31.  ?iv  yap 
p.eyd.kr)  r)  np.ipa  enetVr)  tov  aafifidTOV. 
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accomplish  the  redemption  ot  His  church  and 
triumph  over  her  enemies  at  the  same  hour. 
That  hour  being  passed,  the  awe  with  which  the 
Lord’s  coming  was  anticipated  being  relieved,  the 
Easter  Feast  was  celebrated  with  universal  joy 
(Hieron.  In  Matt.  xxv.  6).  The  same  belief  is 
mentioned  by  Lactantius  (Div.  Inst.  vii.  19),  whon 
he  speaks  of  the  night  being  passed  in  watchful- 
ness on  account  of  the  coming  of  our  King  and 
God.  We  have  evidence  that  in  Tertullian’s  time 
it  was  spent  in  public  worship,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  dilficulty  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
absence  of  a Christian  wife  from  her  heathen 
husband  during  the  whole  night  at  the  time  of 
the  paschal  solemnities  (Tert.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  4).  As 
the  night  advanced  and  Easter  drew  nearer  all 
sign  of  mourning  was  laid  aside  for  the  highest 
festal  jubilee.  One  special  solemnity  indicating 
the  festival  character  of  this  night  was  the  light- 
ing of  lamps  and  candles,  a custom  which  is 
repeatedly  referred  to  by  writers  from  the  4th 
century  downwards.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  in- 
troductory Catechetical  lecture  (§  15),  speaks  of 
“ that  night,  that  darkness  that  shows  like  day,” 
and  Eusebius  records  (De  L it.  Const,  iv.  22)  that 
Constantine  observed  Easter  Eve  with  such  pomp 
that  “ he  turned  the  sacred  or  mystical  vigil  into 
the  light  of  day  ” by  means  of  lamps  suspended 
in  every  part,  and  setting  up  huge  waxen  tapers 
as  big  as  columns  (icripov  uiovas  vxprikoTdTovs), 
through  the  w'hole  city.  We  find  a reference  to 
the  same  custom  in  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat. 
xlii.  Dc  Pasch .),  who  speaks  of  persons  of  all 
ranks,  even  magistrates  and  men  and  ladies  of 
rank,  carrying  lamps,  and  setting  up  tapers, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  churches,  thus  turning 
night  into  day  ; and  again  (Orat.  xliii.)  describes 
this  iepa  vv^  as  a “ torch-bearing  ” (SaSouxia), 
being  as  it  were  a npdSpojuos  or  forerunner  of 
the  rising  of  the  great  light,  Christ.  Gregory 
Nyssen  also  describes  the  brilliancy  of  the  illu- 
mination as  a cloud  of  fire  mingling  with  the 
dawning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  making  the  eve  and 
the  festival  one  continuous  day  without  any  inter- 
val of  darkness  (In  Christ.  Pesurr.  Orat.  v.)  From 
the  poem  of  Prudentius  (Ilijmn.  v.  ad  Incensum 
cerei  Paschalis , 141-148)  we  learn  that  the  church 
was  illuminated  with  lamps  depending  from  the 
roof,  reminding  the  spectator  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment. In  later  times  one  special  wax  taper  of 
large  size  was  solemnly  blessed,  as  a type  of 
Christ’s  rising  from  the  dead  to  give  light  to  the 
world.  The  institution  of  this  custom  was  attri- 
buted to  pope  Zosimus  a.d.  417  [Paschal  Taper]. 

The  latter  hours  of  the  evening  and  the  night 
were  spent  by  the  assembled  congregations  in 
united  prayer  and  supplication,  the  singing  of 
psalms  and  hymns,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  hearkening  to  the  exhortations  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyters  (Apost.  Constit.  v.  19 ; Greg.  Nyss. 
Orat.  iv.  in  Christ.  Pesurrect.). 

Easter  Eve  was  the  chief  time  for  the  baptism  of 
catechumens.  The  first  seventeen  catechetical  lec- 
tures of  St.  Cyril  were  delivered  during  the  weeks 
before  Easter  to  those  who  were  preparing  for 
baptism  at  the  ensuing  Easter  Eve,  on  which  day 
the  eighteenth  w*as  pronounced  (Catech.  xvii.  20, 
xviii.  32,  33).  The  nineteenth,  on  Easter  Monday, 
explains  “ the  deep  meaning  of  what  was  done 
on  the  evening  of  their  baptism  ” (xix.  1).  On  the 
Easter  Eve  which  succeeded  Chrysostom’s  deposi- 
tion, no  fewrer  than  three  thousand  catechumens 
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awaited  baptism  at  Constantinople,  who  were 
dispersed  by  a body  of  soldiers  bursting  into  the 
baptistery,  many  of  the  female  catechumens  being 
driven  out  only  half  dressed,  having  laid  aside 
their  outer  garments  in  preparation  for  the  sacred 
rite.  The  sacrament,  thus  brutally  interrupted, 
was  resumed  in  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  where 
the  scattered  congregation  reassembled  (Chrysost. 
Ep.  ad  Innoc.  i. ; Ballad.  Vit.  Chrys.  c.  9).  The 
rite  of  baptism  was  preceded  by  the  solemn  bene- 
diction of  the  water  (Apost.  Constit.  vii.  43  ; 
Tertull.  De  Bapt.  c.  4;  Cyprian,  Epist.  70  (69)). 
[Baptism.] 

We  find  in  Rabanus  Maurus,  c.  847  ( De 
Clericor.  Instit.  ii.  28)  a detailed  account  of  the 
mode  of  observing  Easter  Eve  which  would  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  the  preceding  centuries. 
All  the  congregation  remained  in  perfect  silence 
and  tranquillity  awaiting  the  hour  of  the  Resur- 
rection. uniting  from  time  to  time  in  prayer  and 
psalmody.  Towards  nightfall  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Nox  Dominica  began  with  the  benediction  by 
the  archdeacon  of  the  paschal  taper.  This  cere- 
mony was  followed  by  lections  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  prayers,  succeeded  by  the  litanies 
of  the  saints.  Then  followed  the  administration 
of  baptism.  The  white-robed  neophytes  ascended 
from  the  font — “ascendit  grex  dealbatorum  de 
lavacro  ” — and  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist 
commenced,  of  which  all  were  bound  to  partake 
but  the  excommunicate. 

Complaints  of  disorders  consequent  on  these 
nocturnal  assemblies  are  found  as  early  as  the  6th 
century.  These  scandals  led  first  to  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  the  vigil,  and  ultimately  to  the 
transference  of  the  observance  to  the  daytime. 

Easter-Day.— Although  nothing  could  exceed 
the  honour  paid  to  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion by  the  early  church,  by  which  it  was 
justly  regarded  as  the  chief  festival  of  the 
whole  year,  there  is  very  little  to  say  respect- 
ing the  mode  in  which  was  observed.  The 
high  - sounding  titles  with  which  the  early 
fathers  delighted  to  decorate  it — “ the  queen  of 
days,”  “ the  feast  of  feasts,  and  assembly  of 
assemblies”  (Greg.  Nyss.  Orat.  xix.  ; Ibid,  xliii.), 
“ the  desirable  festival  of  our  salvation  ” 
(Chrysost.  Homil.  lxxxv.  de  Pasch.),  “ the  crown 
and  head  of  all  festivals,”  and  the  like — are  mere 
rhetorical  flourishes  which  never  obtained  general 
currency,  and  need  not  therefore  be  further 
dwelt  upon.  It  was  commonly  known  as  p 
p.eyd\p  KvpiaK-l].  “ Dominic^  gaudii  ” seems  also 
to  have  been  a familiar  appellation  (Bingham, 
Oriq.  xx.  5.  5).  As  a religious  observance  Easter 
Day  was  not  distinguished  from  other  Sundays 
except  by  the  vastness  of  its  congregations, 
and  the  general  splendour  and  dignity  of  its 
services.  Indeed  it  was  ordained  by  pope  Vigi- 
lius  in  the  6th  century  (537-555)  that  the  mass 
on  Easter  Day  should  be  the  same  as  that  on 
other  days,  “ ordine  consueto,”  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  addition  of  “ singula  capitula  diebus 
apta  ” (Epist.  ad  Euther.  § 5 ; Labbe,  v.  313). 
By  one  of  the  so-called  Trullan  canons,  a.d.  692 
(Can.  90;  Labbe,  vi.  1180)  it  was  forbidden  to 
kneel  in  prayer  from  the  entrance  of  the  priests 
to  the  altar  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Eve  till  the 
evening  of  Easter  Day,  the  two  days  being  com- 
bined in  one  continuous  celebration  of  the 
Resurrection,  u> s^V  6\ou\7]pw  evrevOev  wx^V yepov 
jravqyvpi^eiv  yyas  t)]v  avdaracriu.  Gregory  Nyssen 
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draws  a vivid  picture  of  the  joyous  crowds  who,  by 
their  dress  and  their  devout  attendance  at  church, 
sought  to  do  honour  to  the  festival.  All  labour 
ceiised,  all  trades  were  suspended,  the  husband- 
man threw  down  his  spade  and  plough  and  put 
on  his  holiday  attire,  the  very  tavern-keepers 
left  their  gains.  The  roads  were  empty  of 
travellers,  the  sea  of  sailors.  The  mother  came 
to  church  with  the  whole  band  of  her  children 
and  domestics,  her  husband  and  the  whole  family 
rejoicing  with  her.  All  Christians  assembled 
everywhere  as  members  of  one  family.  The 
poor  man  dressed  like  the  rich,  and  the  rich  wore 
his  gayest  attire ; those  who  had  none  of  their 
own  borrowed  of  their  neighbours ; the  very 
children  were  made  to  share  in  the  joy  of  the 
feast  by  putting  on  new  clothes  (Greg.  Nyssen, 
Orat.  iii.  in  Christ.  Resurrect.').  Evangelical 
lections  were  read  to  the  assembled  congrega- 
tions, so  arranged  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
Resurrection  was  gone  through  on  successive 
days  (Aug.  Serm.  de  Temp.  137,  140),  and  ser- 
mons preached  instructing  the  people  how  to 
keep  the  feast  duly,  deourcus  koprd^iv  (Athanas. 
Epist.  ad  Dracont.  ad  fin.).  When  the  empire 
became  Christian,  the  emperors,  beginning  with 
Valentinian,  A.D.  367,  testified  to  the  universal 
joy  by  throwing  open  the  prisons,  and  granting  a 
general  pardon  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  38,  leg.  3, 
6,  7,  8 ; Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  4,  leg.  3 ; Cassiod. 
xi.  Epist.  ult. ; Ambrose  Ep.  33  (14)),  debtors 
were  forgiven,  slaves  manumitted,  all  actions  at 
law  were  suspended  except  in  some  special  cases 
. (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  12,  leg.  8 ; Cod.  Theod. 
lib.  ii.  tit.  8,  leg.  2 ; lib.  ix.  tit.  35,  leg.  7),  anc 
liberal  alms  given  to  the  poor. ' In  the  words 
of  Gregory  Nyssen  (u.s.)  “ every  kind  of 
sorrow  is  put  to  rest  to-day,  nor  is  there  any  one 
so  overwhelmed  with  grief  as  not  to  find  relief 
from  the  magnificence  of  this  feast.  Now  the 
prisoner  is  loosed,  the  debtor  is  forgiven,  the 
slave  is  set  free,  and  he  who  continues  a slave 
derives  benefit.”  All  games  or  public  spectacles 
were  prohibited  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  season  (Can.  Trull.  86;  Labbe, 
vi.  1171  ; Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xv.  tit.  5,  leg.  5). 
What  has  been  said  of  Easter  Day  may  be 
extended  to  the  week  following,  which,  together 
with  that  which  went  before,  was  considered  to 
partake  in  the  sacredness  of  the  festival.  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  ordain  that  slaves 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  from  their  work  “ all 
the  great  week  ” (Holy  Week),  “and  that  which 
follows  it  ” (Ap.  Const,  viii.  33).  The  purpose 
of  this  rest  was  religious  edification.  St. 
Chrysostom  states  (Homil.  34  De  Resurrect. 
Christ.)  that  for  seven  days  sacred  assemblies 
were  held  and  sermons  preached.  The  council  of 
Macon  A.D.  585  (Can.  ii. ; Labbe,.  v.  981)  also 
forbids  all  servile  work  for  six  days,  during  which 
all  are  to  assemble  three  times  a day  for  worship, 
singing  paschal  hymns,  and  offering  their  daily 
sacrifices.  The  Trullan  canons  (Can.  86;  Labbe, 
vi.  1171)  also  lay  down  that  the  faithful  ought 
to  spend  their  time  through  the  whole  week  in 
church,  devoting  themselves  to  psalmody,  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  mysteries. 

The  Easter  season — Octo  dies  neophytorum 
(August.  Epist.  xix.  ad  Januar.  c.  17) — qlosed 
with  the  following  Sunday  (Low  Sunday  with 
us),  known  by  the  titles  of  avTiirdoxa,  V uawb 
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KvpiaK^t,  avaKaiur)(Ti[A0Si  Dominica  iti  Octavis 
Paschae , Pascha  Clansum;  also  with  reference  to 
the  white  dresses  of  the  newly  baptised,  tj  KvpiaKrj 
iv  \(vko?s,  Dies  Neophytorum , Dominica  in  Albis. 
The  appellation  Quasi  modo  gcniti,  derived  from 
the  introit  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  is  of  later  origin.  In  the 
Greek  church  it  has  been  known  as  the  KvpiaKi] 
Qwp.a,  and  ijfitpu  airo(n6\wv,  with  reference  to 
the  gospel  for  the  day  (John  xx.  19-23),  and  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  Thomas  on  this  day 
(ix  26-29).  The  special  solemnity  of  this  Sunday 
was  the  laying  aside  by  the  newly  baptised  of 
their  white  baptismal  robes,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  church.  St.  Augustine  refers 
to  the  appearance  of  the  neophytes  in  church  in 
their  white  robes  ( Serm . de  Temp.  162 ; Dominic, 
in  Octav.  Paschae):  “ Hodie  vitali  lavacro  resur- 
gens  Dei  populus  ad  instar  Resurrectionis  eccle- 
siam  nostram  splendore  nivei  candoris  ilium  inat.” 
The  white  bands  that  wrere  wrapped  round  the 
heads  of  the  newly  baptised  infants  were  also 
removed  on  this  day,  which  from  this  custom 
sometimes  bore  the  name  of  octavac  infantium : 
“ infantes  vocantur  et  habent  octavas  hodie 

recludenda  enim  sunt  capita  eorum  ” 

(Aug.  Serm.  de  Temp.  160).  We  learn  from 
Rabanus  Maurus  ( De  Cleric.  Inst.  ii.  38)  that 
in  his  time  the  seven  days  after  Easter  Day  were 
known  as  Dies  Albae , because  those  who  had  been 
baptised  on  the  holy  night  wore  their  albs  and 
assisted  at  the  holy  mysteries  in  that  dress,' 
till  the  following  Sunday,  when  the  bishop’s 
hand  was  laid  upon  them  in  confirmation. 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  processions — roga- 
tioncs — being  made  every  year  at  Easter  tide 
(Greg.  Turon.  Vit.  Patr.  c.  vi.  p.  1175).  [E.  V.] 
ECDICI  CEkSikoi  or  €/f/fA.7j<rieKSi/coj),  certain 
officers  appointed,  in  consequence  of  the  legal 
disabilities  of  clergy  and  monks,  to  represent  the 
church  in  civil  affairs ; see  Advocate  of  the 
Church,  Defensor.  The  place  where  they  met 
officially  was  called  iubiKeiov.  [C.] 

ECONOMUS.  [Oecoxomus.] 
ECPHONESIS  (,EK(pd>i'r]<ris)  denotes  that 
portion  of  an  office  wrhich  is  said  audibly,  in  con- 
trast with  that  said  secrete  (pvariKus)  ; especi- 
ally the  doxology,  with  which  the  secret  prayers 
generally  conclude.  [C.] 

ECTEXE  or  ECTEXIA  (’E/crei >-f)s  or  eV- 
revia).  Omitting  from  consideration  certain 
preparatory  prayers,  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Chrysostom  begin  with  a litany,  known 
as  Ectene , Synapte,  Diaconicae,  or  Eirenicae.  The 
name  Ectene  may  refer  to  the  length  or  (more 
probably)  to  the  earnestness  of  the  supplication. 
Litanies  of  a similar  form  are  also  found  in  the 
Hour-offices.  See  further  under  Litany-.  [C.] 
ECTHESIS  (vE/c0e<m),  a doctrinal  formula, 
or  “ setting  forth  ” of  a Creed.  Thus  Theodoret 
( Hist . Eccl.  ii.  17)  speaks  of  the  statement  of 
doctrine  put  forth  by  the  “ conciliabulum  ” of 
Rimini  as  an  e«:0e<ris.  The  same  word  is  again 
used  by  the  same  historian  in  speaking  of  the 
creed  of  Eunomius  (ZL  1 £ ii.  23).  [C.] 

ECTYPOMATA*  [Dona  : Votive  Offer- 
ings.] 

ECUMENICAL  COUNCILS.  [Councils.] 
ECCLESIA  (’EkkAt;  (rla).  The  principal 

senses  of  the  word  Ecclesia  with  which  we  are 
concerned  are  the  following  : — 


I.  The  congregation  or  gathering  together  of 
the  faithful.  “ Ecclesia  est  convocatus  populus 
per  ministros  ecclesiae  ab  eo  qui  facit  unanimes 
habitare  in  domo.  Ipsa  domus  vocatur  Ecclesia, 
quia  Ecclesiam  contiuet”  (Amalarius,  De  Eccl. 
Off.  iii.  2). 

II.  As  indicated  in  the  extract  above  from  Ama- 
larius, the  word  came  to  designate  the  build- 
ing used  for  the  Christian  assembly  [Church]  ; 
as  in  1 Cor.  xi.  18:  “Appellamus  Ecclesiam 
basilicam  qua  continetur  populus”  (Augustine, 
Epist.  157).  The  principal  designations  of 
churches  of  different  kinds  are  the  following  : — 

1.  'H  4 KK\T)<ria  is  used  absolutely  to  desig- 
nate the  principal  church  or  “ cathedral  ” of 
a city ; as  by  Procopius  (De  Bello  Persico,  ii.  9), 
to  designate  the  cathedral  of  Antioch. 

2.  Ecclesia  Baptismalis,  a parish  church — to 
use  the  modern  term — in  which  baptisms  are 
celebrated.  Walafrid  Strabo  (De  Jleb.  Eccl.  c. 
30)  speaks  of  “presbyteri  plebium  qui  baptis- 
males  ecclesias  tenent  et  minoribus  presbyteris 
praesunt.”  [Compare  Parish.] 

3.  Ecclesia  Cardinalis.  This  was  also  a de- 
signation of  parish  churches.  [Cardinal.] 

4.  Ecclesia  Cathedralis,  a church  in  which  a 
bishop  set  up  his  throne.  [Cathedra  : Cathe- 
dral.] 

5.  Ecclesia  Catholica.  [Catholic.] 

6.  E.  Diocesana  (Leges  Wisigolh .,  lib.  iv.,  tit. 
5,  c.  6)  is  equivalent  to  parochialis.  [Diocese  : 
Parish.] 

7.  E.  Mater , Matricialis,  Matrix , Matricula , 
may  designate  either  a cathedral,  as  distinguished 
from  its  subordinate  churches ; or  a parish 
church,  as  distinguished  from  mere  oratories. 

8.  Ecclesia  Plebalis  or  Plebeiana , the  church 
of  a Plebs,  or  community ; that  is,  a parish 
church.  See  the  quotation  above  (II.  2),  and 
Ducange’s  Glossary , s.  v.  Plebs. 

9.  Ecclesia  Principalis , a cathedral  (Leg.  Wisi- 
goth.  iv.  5,  c.  6). 

10.  Ecclesiae  Patriarchates , in  the  Roman 
church,  are  those  subject  to  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  pope. 

11.  Ecclesia  per  se,  a church  having  its  own 
priest,  and  not  dependent  (as  an  oratory  would 
have  been)  upon  another  church  (Hincmar, 
Ejnst.  ed.  Labbe,  quoted  by  Ducange).  [C.] 

ECCLESIAE  MATRICULA.  [Matricula.] 
ECCLESL^RCH  ('EKK\T]aidpxvs\  in  the 
Eastern  church,  was  the  sacrist,  who  had  general 
charge  of  the  church  and  its  contents,  and  sum- 
moned the  people  to  service  by  the  bells  or  other 
means  of  giving  notice.  The  minor  officials  of 
the  church  were  under  his  authority.  The 
Typicum  of  Sabas  (c.  1)  represents  the  Ecclesi- 
arch  as  giving  a rubrical  direction  in  the  same 
way  that  the  deacon  commonly  does : eTra  ap- 
Xercu  6 iKu\ir)(na.pxys , Aeore,  TTpocKwhau- 
ytv  (Suicer’s  Thesaurus , s.  v. ; Daniel’s  Codex 
Lit.  iv.  700).  [C.] 

ECCLESIASTIC  AE  LITERAE.  [Com- 
mendatory Letters  : Dimissouy  Letters.] 
ECCLESIA  STIC  AE  RES.  1.  The  term 
res  ecclesiasticae  is  used,  in  a wide  sense,  to  de- 
note all  matters  belonging  to  the  church,  as 
opposed  to  res  seculares,  terrenae,  matters  be- 
longing to  the  world.  Things  ecclesiastical 
are  again  divided  into  res  spirituals. , func- 
tions or  objects  which  belong  solely  to  the 
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priesthood,  as  the  sacraments  and  the  altars ; 
and  res  temporales,  which-  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare rather  of  the  body  than  the  soul  (Ambrose, 
Epist.  33,  ad  Marcellinam'). 

Again,  of  res  spirituales  some  are  immaterial 
(incorporales),  some  material  (corporales).  To 
the  former  belong  the  invisible  gifts  and  graces 
bestowed  on  the  soul  by  God ; to  the  latter,  the 
outward  acts  or  objects  connected  with  such 
gifts  or  grapes,  that  is,  the  sacraments ; certain 
“ res  sanctae,  sacrae,  sacrosanctae,”  as  churches, 
the  vessels  used  in  the  eucharistic  or  other  rites 
of  the  church,  and  the  vestments  of  its  ministers ; 
and  certain  “ res  religiosae,”  such  as  foundations 
or  institutions  for  purposes  of  piety  and  benefi- 
cence over  which  the  church  claims  jurisdiction. 
The  molestation  or  injury  of  ecclesiastical  things 
is  Sacrilege. 

2.  In  a narrower  sense,  the  term  res  eccle- 
siasticae  designates  the  Property  of  the 
Church.  (Lancelotti  Instit.  Juris  Canon,  ii.  1 ; 
Jacobson  in  Herzog’s  Real-Encyclop.  s.  v.  Kir- 
chensachen ).  [C.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.  [Bishop: 
Discipline:  Jurisdiction.]  . 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LANGUAGE.  [Li- 
turgical Language.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.  [Canon  Law.] 

ECCLESIASTICIJS.  1.  A member  of  the 
Catholic  church,  as  opposed  to  a heretic  or  schis- 
matic (Jerome,  Epist.  62,  c.  1 ; in  Ruffinum , ii.  4). 

2.  Any  person  in  orders,  whether  major  or 
minor.  Thus  the  first  council  of  Vasa  (c.  3) 
desires  presbyters  not  to  send  for  the  chrism  by 
the  hands  of  any  servant  of  the  church  (per 
quemcunque  ecclesiasticum),  but  by  the  hands  of 
a subdeacon  at  least.  The  word  is  similarly  used 
in  the  Theodosian  code. 

3.  Isidore  of  Seville  ( [De  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  3)  speaks 
of  a clerk  occupying  his  due  position  in  the  hier- 
archy as  “ clericus  ecclesiastieus,”  in  contradis- 
tinction from  acephali,  or  irregular  clerks. 

4.  Those  who  were  in  any  way  the  “ men  ” of 

a church,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  its  terri- 
tories or  its  service,  were  called  in  a special 
sense  “ homines  ” or  “ viri  ecclesiastici  ” (Car. 
Magni  Capital,  iv.  3).  “Homines  ecclesiastici 
seu  fiscalini  ” are  mentioned,  and  their  duties  to 
their  lord  prescribed,  in  Car.  Mag.  Capital . v. 
303.  They  are  distinguished  froiji  servi  (Cone. 
Suession.  ii.  c.  12).  [C.] 

EDESSA.  The  translation  of  the  Holy  Icon 
(or  picture)  of  Christ  from  Edessa  is  comme- 
morated Aug.  16  (Cal.  Byzant.).  A great  festi- 
val (Daniel’s  Codex , iv.  244).  [C.] 

EDILTRUDIS.  [Etheldreda.] 
EDUCATION.  [Schools.] 

EGARA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Egarense  con- 
cilium),  held  a.d.  615  at  Egara,  now  Tei’assa,  in 
Catalonia  : to  confirm  what  had  been  enacted  at 
Osca  or  Huesca  seventeen  years  before.  Twelve 
bishops,  whose  sees  are  not  given,  and  a presbyter 
and  deacon  representing  two  more,  subscribed  to 
it  (Mansi, ue.  531).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

EGDUNUS,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Nicomedia 
with  seven  others ; commemorated  March  12 
(Mart.  Adonis  Hsuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EGESIPPUS.  [Hegesippus.] 


EGYPT.  The  entrance  of  Christ  into  Egypt 
is  commemorated  Ginbot  24  =:  May  19  (Cal. 
Etliiop .);  the  flight  of  Cl  rist  from  Melisa  to 
Roskuama  in  Egypt,  Hedar  6 =r  Nov.  2 (Cal. 
Ethiop.).  [C.] 

EGYPT,  FLIGHT  INTO.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  name  any  earlier  repre- 
sentation of  this  event  than  the  bronze  casting 
on  the  doors  of  St.  Zenone  at  Verona,  which  is 
at  all  events  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  Chris- 
tian works  in  metal,  and  may  date  from  the 
original  fabric  of  the  9th  century.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

EGG.  There  seems  some. diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  use  of  the  egg  as  a Christian  symbol. 
Boldetti  (p.  519)  speaks  of  marble  eggs  found  in 
the  tombs  of  St.  Theodora,  St.  Balbina,  and 
others  ; these  were  of  the  size  of  hen’s  eggs.  , Egg- 
shells are  occasionally  found  in  the  loculi  of 
martyrs,  and  Raoul  Rochette  refers  them  to  the 
agapae  so  frequently  celebrated  there.  [See 
Eucharist.]  But  Martigny,  with  the  Abbe' 
Cavedori  (Ragguaglio  crit.  dei  Monum.  delle 
Arti  Crist.)  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  egg 
signified  the  immature  hope  of  the  resurrection. 
“ Restat  spes,  quae  quantum  mihi  videtur,  ovo 
comparatur ; spes  enim  nondum  pervenit  ad 
rem  ” (Augustine,  Serrn.  cv.  8,  Opp.  t.  v.  379). 
The  use  of  eggs  at  Easter  has  no  doubt  reference 
to  this  idea;  but  whether  the  idea  -was  really 
attached  to  the  object  or  not,  in  a generally 
symbolic  sense,  seems  still  a dubious  matter.  For 
Eggs  and  Ducks  see  the  Medici  MSS.  in  Asse- 
mann.  Catalog.  Bibl.  Med.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

EILETON  (EjAtjtoV).  After  the  eephonesis 
of  the  prayer  of  the  catechumens,  and  imme- 
diately before  the  deacon  warns  the  catechumens 
to  depart  (Lit.  Chrysos.,  Daniel  iv.  349)  the 
priest  unfolds  the  eileton,  or  Corporal,  on  which 
the  chalice  and  paten  are  afterwards  placed. 
What  this  signifies  is  explained  by  Germanus 
of  Constantinople  (Theoria  M;/st.  p.  153,  ed. 
Paris,  1560)  thus:  “The  eileton  represents  the 
linen  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was 
wrapped  when  it  was  taken  down  from  the 
cross  and  laid  in  the  tomb  ” (Suicer’s  Thesaurus , 
s.v.).  [C.] 

EIRENICA  (ElpyviKci).  (1)  The  earlier 
clauses  of  the  great  litany  in  the  Greek  liturgies 
are  frequently  called  elpyriicd,  as  being  for  the 
most  part  prayers  for  peace.  Thus  the  great 
litany  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (c.  14, 

р.  340,  Daniel)  begins  with  “ Let  us  beseech  the 
Lord  in  peace ; for  the  peace  which  is  from 
above  ;.  . . .for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  . .” 

(2)  See  Pacificae.  [C.] 

EISODOS.  [Entrance.] 

ELASIPPUS,  martyr  at  Ferrara,  with 
Speusippus  and  Melasippus,  under  Aurelia n ; 
commemorated  Jan.  17  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

ELDERS  (Seniores).  There  are  some  traces 
of  elders  recognised  in  the  church,  yet  distinct 
from  the  clergy.  Augustine  addresses  his  epistle 
to  the  church  at  Hippo  (Epist.  137)  to  the 
clergy,  the  elders,  (senioribus),  and  all  the 
people.  In  another  place  (Centra  Grescon.  iii. 

с.  29),  he  mentions  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons, 
and  elders,  (seniores).  Optatus  (i.  c.  41)  says, 
that  when  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was 
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forced  to  leave  his  diocese  in  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  he  committed  the  ornaments 
and  utensils  belonging  to  the  church  to  the 
faithful  elders  (fidelibus  senioribus).  These 
appear  in  some  cases  to  have  been  merely  the 
leading  men  of  the  congregation.  Thus  the 
council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  419,  committed  the 
office  of  meeting  the  leaders  of  the  Donatists  to 
the  magistrates  and  elders  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts (Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  c.  91).  But  there  also 
appear  to  have  been  others  who  had  a special 
position,  and  probably  special  duties,  in  the 
church.  Thus,  in  the  Gesta  Purgat.  Caecil.  et 
Felic.  (p.  263,  in  Optatus,  ed.  Paris,  1676)  it  is 
said,  that  in  the  business  of  enquiring  into  cer- 
tain disputes  there  were  associated  with  the 
bishop  and  clergy  certain  elders  of  the  people, 
who  were  also  officers  of  the  church  (seniores 
plebis,  ecclesiasticos  viros).  Compare  Eccle- 
SIASTICUS.  In  the  same  tract  mention  is  made 
in  one  place  of  the  clergy  and  elders,  and  in 
another  of  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  elders. 
In  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  a.d. 
419,  mention  is  made  of  certain  elders,  who 
appear  to  have  been  sent  as  delegates  to  the 
council  (Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  cc.  85,  100).  Compare 
Churchwardens  : Electoral  Colleges. 

[P.  0.] 

ELEAZAR,  teacher  of  the  Maccabees,  com- 
memorated Aug.  1 (Cal.  Byzant .);  July  29  (Cal. 
Armen.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELEAZARIUS,  martyr  at  Lyons,  with  his 
eight  children  and  Minervius ; commemorated 
Aug.  23  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELEEMOSYNARIUS.  1.  See  Alms,  p.  52. 
2.  The  word  is  occasionally  used  to  designate 
the  distributor  for  pious  uses  of  the  effects  of  a 
person  deceased,  i.e.  the  “ executor  ” of  his  will. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Vitis  Patrum , c.  8) 
speaks  of  one  from  whose  executors  (eleemosy- 
nariis)  no  small  sums  were  received  in  honour  of 
a saint  (Ducange,  s.v.).  [C.] 

ELECTI.  Some  writers  (as  Bona,  De  Reb. 
Lit.  I.  xvi.  4)  consider  the  Catechumens  [p.  317] 
to  be  divided  into  the  four  classes  of  Audientes, 
Substrati  or  Genuflectentes,  Competentes,  and 
Electi ; the  latter  being  those  whose  names  were 
actually  inscribed  in  the  church-list  with  a view 
to  baptism.  Bingham  (Antiq.  X.  ii.  1)  considers 
the  Electi  to  be  identical  with  the  Competentes, 
though  he  also  makes  four  classes  by  adding  one 
of  QooQovixevoi.  But  both  these  classifications 
are  of  doubtful  authority.  (See  Martene,  De  Pit. 
Ant.  I.  i.  6.)  [C.] 

ELECTION  OF  CLERGY.  The  first  re- 
corded election  of  clergy  is  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  Matthias  was  chosen  by  casting 
lots.  But  this  example  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  followed. 

Clemens  Romanus  (Epist.  Cor.  i.  c.  42)  says 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  church  the  apostles 
appointed  their  first-fruits,  proving  them  by  the 
Spirit,  bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who  should 
join  the  faith ; and  that  afterwards  the  ministers 
were  appointed  by  other  men  of  consideration 
(avdpuv  e\\oylp.<t)v)  with  the  consent  of  the 
whole  church  (c.  44).  Compare  Pseudo-Clemens 
(Epist.  ad  Jacob,  i.  c.  3).  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  c.  23,  § 6)  says  that  St.  John 


ordained  such  clergy  as  were  pointed  out  by  the 
Spirit. 

It  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  held  that 
the  bishop  had  the  right  of  selecting  the  inferior 
clergy.  Cyprian  (Ep.  29,  ed.  Hartel)  say  that 
he  had  appointed  Saturus  as  a lectoi  and 
Optatus  as  a subdeacon,  insisting  that  he  has  not 
acted  arbitrarily,  but  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  church  in  general.  Ambrose  (Epist.  82  ad 
Verccll.)  speaks  of  bishops  as  admitting  other 
clergy  to  orders  and  benefices,  and  (Offic.  i. 
c.  18)  of  a certain  person  who  was  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  clerical  order  (in  clerum),  by 
himself.  Jerome  (Comm,  in  Tit.  i.  5)  speaks  of 
bishops  as  having  power  to  appoint  (constitu- 
endi)  priests  in  every  city,  and  again  (Epist.  ad 
Nepot.)  of  their  selecting  (eligendi)  priests, 
and  (ibid.)  of  their  being  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  placing  in  office  whom  they  would. 
Philostorgius  (//.  E.  iii.  17)  speaks  of  Leontius 
bishop  of  Alexandria  appointing  Aetius  as  a 
deacon.  In  the  Life  of  John  Damascene,  it  is 
said  that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  acting  by 
divine  inspiration,  sent  for  him  and  ordained 
him  to  the  priesthood  (Vita  Joann.  Damascen. 
per  Ioann.  Episcop.  Hierosolym.  inter  opp.  Joan. 
Damas.).  Gregory  the  Great,  while  strenuously 
asserting  the  right  of  the  clergy  and  people  to 
the  free  election  of  bishops,  was  equally  firm  in 
reselling  to  the  bishops  the  power  of  selecting 
parish  priests  and  deacons,  on  the  ground  that 
in  choosing  a bishop,  the  clergy  and  people 
transferred  to  him  all  rights  of  election  to  the 
inferior  offices  (Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl. 
Discip.  ii.  7,  c.  34,  § 10).  The  council  of  Lao- 
dicea  (c.  13)  forbids  the  election  to  the  priest- 
hood (els  iepareiov)  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
multitude  (rots  vx^ois).  But  this  is  some- 
times referred  to  the  election  of  bishops.  The 
4th  council  of  Carthage  (c.  22)  provides  that  a 
bishop  shall  not  ordain  any  without  the  advice 
of  his  clergy,  and  shall  also  seek  not  only  the 
testimony,  but  the  assent  ( conniventiam),  of 
the  people.  A decree  of  the  council  of  Merida 
(Cone.  Emerit.  c.  19)  speaks  of  a parish  priest  as 
having  been  put  in  charge  of  his  church,  by  the 
appointment  (per  ordinationem)  of  his  bishop. 
Another  decree  of  the  same  council  (c.  18) 
ordains  that  all  parish  priests  shall  provide  a 
supply  of  inferior  clergy  from  the  household 
(famil  ia)  of  the  church.  The  6th  canon  of  Theo- 
philus  of  Alexandria  associates  the  clergy  with 
the  bishop,  providing  that  at  every  ordination  all 
the  clergy  shall  exercise  the  power  not  only  of 
assent,  but  of  choice  (consentiat  et  eligat),  and 
that  the  candidate  selected  by  the  clergy  shall 
be  ordained  in  presence  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  bishop  shall  enquire  of  them  whether  they 
also  can  bear  testimony  to  his  fitness. 

In  these  instances  it  appears  that  the  right  of 
election  rested  with  the  bishop,  or  with  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  and  that  the  people  only 
consented.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  the  people  not  only  bore  witness  to 
} the  fitness  of  the  candidates,  but  had  themselves 
a share  in  the  election.  Cyprian  (Ep.  67,  cc.  3 
1 and  4)  speaks  of  the  people  as  having  the 
1 greatest  power  of  choosing  worthy  bishops,  since 
by  their  presence  the  merits  of  the  candidates 
will  be  known,  and  the  election  be  just  and 
legitimate  as  confirmed  by  the  general  suffrage 
and  assent.  He  adds  that  this  was  the  apo- 
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stolic  rule  not  only  in  the  election  of  bishops 
and  priests,  but  also  in  that  of  deacons.  Je- 
rome (Epist.  ad  Rusticuw ) appears  to  assert 
that  either  the  bishop  or  the  people  had 
power  to  elect  the  candidates  for  ordination, 

“ vel  populus  vel  pontifex  elegerit.”  And,  in 
another  place  {Comm,  in  Ezek.  c.  33,  v.  6)  speaks 
of  either  a bishop  or  a priest  being  a watchman, 

“ speculator,”  of  the  church,  because  of  his 
election  by  the  people,  “quia  a populo  electus 
est.”  Siricius  {Epist.  i.  ad  Himerum  Taracon. 
c.  10)  speaks  of  elevation  to  the  office  of  priest 
or  bishop  as  depending  on  the  choice  (electio) 
of  the  clergy  and  people.  Chrysostom  (7repi 
'Iepo>v.  iv.  c.  2,  § 376,  379)  speaks  of  the  electors 
to  the  office  of  the  priesthood  (robs  t.Aop.ivovs') 
as  quite  distinct  from  the  bishop  who  or- 
dains. Of  these  electors  he  speaks  as  being  the 
elders  (r u>v  Trarepcav,  ibid.  i.  c.  3 § 29)  or 
the  leading  {/xeyaAovs)  members  of  the  con- 
gregation {ibid.  i.  c,  14  § 39).  He  also  speaks 
of  the  election  as  being  decided  by  a ma- 
jority of  votes  {ibid.  iii.  c.  4 § 171).  Some- 
times indeed  the  people  appear  to  have  brought 
a candidate  to  the  bishop  and  insisted  on  his 
immediate  ordination,  as  is  said  to  have  been 
the  case  with  St.  Augustine  (Possid.  Vita 
Augustini,  c.  4). 

The  1st  council  of  Orange  (c.  10),  provides 
that  when  a bishop  is  the  founder  of  a church 
in  another  diocese,  he  may  select  the  clergy  to 
officiate  in  it.  Justinian  {Novell.  123  c.  18) 
allows  the  founders  of  private  oratories  to  select 
their  clergy,  but  if  any  unworthy  were  chosen, 
the  bishop  was  to  have  the  power  of  selecting 
those  whom  he  thought  fit.  [P.  0.] 

ELECTORAL  COLLEGES.  The  evils  of 
a popular  election  of  bishops  and  other  clergy  in 
a great  city,  such  as  Constantinople,  were  so 
manifest  (Chrysostom  de  Sacerdotio , iii.  15),  that 
attempts  were  sometimes'  made  to  commit  the 
choice  of  ministers  to  a select  body  or  committee. 
We  find  perhaps  a trace  of  this  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  Clement  of  Rome  {ad  Cor.  i.  44) 
speaks  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  being 
chosen  by  men  of  consideration  {vif  iAAoyipav 
avbputv')  with  the  assent  of  the  church.  The 
council  of  Laodicea  (c.  13)  clearly  desires  that 
the  clergy  should  be  chosen  by  some  definitely 
organized  body,  and  not  by  a mere  mass-meeting 
(ro?s  ux^ols)  [Election  op  Clergy].  In 
spite  of  this  ordinance,  however,  there  are  only 
too  many  instances  in  later  times  of  the  choice  of 
clergy  by  meetings  which  can  only  be  called 
mobs.  (See  Augustine,  Epist.  155;  Synesius, 
Epist.  67;  Baronius,  an.  303,  § 22  ff. ; Baluze, 
Miscell.  ii.  102  ff.)  Yet,  generally,  the  influence 
of  the  principal  men  in  a city  could  not  be 
ignored,  and  when  Justinian  {Novel,  cxxiii.  c.  1 ; 
see  Bishop,  p.  216)  definitely  enjoined  that  the 
clergy  and  chief  men  of  a city  {irpuroi  tt)s 
TroAews)  should  nominate  three  for  a vacant 
see,  he  probably  did  but  confirm  an  existing 
practice.  From  the  three  thus  nominated,  one 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  consecrator  {rod  xeiP°~ 
rovovvros),  generally  the  metropolitan. 

If  the  “chief  men”  had  been  defined,  we 
should  have  had  here  an  “ Electoral  College  ” of 
clergy  and  notables ; as  they  were  not,  this 
system  generally  led  to  a struggle  between  the 
clergy  and  the  civil  government.  [C.] 


ELEMENTS.  The  two  parts  of  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper. 

I.  Names. — The  Latin  word  elementa  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  m this  technical  sense 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  though  it  is 
a very  natural  word  to  express  the  component 
parts  of  any  thing.  Possibly  the  use  arose  from 
the  analogy  of  baptism,  where  the  outward  sign 
would  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  the  “ element  ” 
of  water,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  St.  Augustin,  where,  in  speaking  of 
baptism,  he  says,  “ Take  away  the  word,  and 
what  is  the  water  but  water  ? The  word  is 
added  to  the  element , and  it  becomes  a sacrament, 
itself  as  it  were  a visible  word  ” (accedit  verbum 
ad  eiementum  et  fit  sacramentum.  Augustin  in 
Joan.  XV.  1—3,  Tract,  lxxx.  3).  Gregory  of 
Tours  {De  Vitis  Patrum,  c.  15)  uses  the  word  of 
both  bread  and  water,  “Nam  esus  illi  panis 
tantum  hordcaceus  erat  et  aqua,  de  utrisque  de- 
mentis libras  singulas  per  dies  singulos  sumens.” 
Words  denoting  sacrifice  or  offering  were  con- 
stantly used  of  the  Elements ; ra  ay ia  dwpa,  as 
in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  6 lepevs  eltraywv  ra 
uyia  SU'pa  ; or  simply  ra  ayia,  as  in  the  Liturgy 
of  St.  Chrysostom  and  elsewhere ; so  the  Latin 
Sancta ,a  as  in  Ordo  Rom.  II.  c.  8 (see  Mabillon, 
Comment.  Praev.  p.  xxxvi.) ; or  again,  simply  t a. 
A d>pa.  npoaepopa  was  also  generally  used  for 
the  Elements  placed  on  the  altar.  So  the 
Latin  oblatio  and  oblata  as  in  the  Ordo  Ro- 
manics If.  (c.  9),  “ Archidiaconus  suscipit 
oblatas  duas  de  oblationario  . . . et  ponit  [cali- 
cem]  super  altare  juxta  oblationes  pontificis.” 
The  word  Hostia , “ the  Victim,”  expresses  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  of  the  sacrificial  con- 
ception.6 

The  unconsecrated  Elements  on  the  altar  are 
called  in  Eastern  liturgies  “ the  Mysteries ;”  the 
bread  alone  the  “ Seal  ” {crcppayis'),  from  its  being 
divided  by  lines  in  the  form  of  a cross  (see  below). 

In  certain  Arabic  rubrics  (Renaudot,  Litt. 
Orientt.  ii.  62)  the  Elements  are  called  Barschin , 
a corruption  of  the  Greek  anapxiiv. 

In  Syriac  they  bear  the  name  of  Kourbono,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  the  Greek  8ci>pov  and  irpocr- 
(popa.  and  the  Latin  oblata  ; the  bread  is  simply 
“ Bread  of  the  Sacraments,”  or  “ of  the  Mys- 
teries.” 

When  the  Elements  have  been  placed  on  the 
altar,  they  acquire  other  names  having  more 
distinct  reference  to  sacrifice,  as  “ the  Lamb,”  or 
“ the  First-born.”  The  Syrians  too  call  the  por- 
tion impressed  with  a cross  “ the  Seal.”  Other 
names  are  given  to  the  various  particles  after 
division  (Ren.  u.  s.  i.  189  ; ii.  62)  [Eractign.] 

Again,  the  Elements  were  called  (rvp.fioAa , 
rinroi,  formae  aspectabiles , as  outward  repre- 
sentations of  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  The 
word  species , often  supposed  to  have  the  same 
force,  probably  in  its  origin  meant  no  more  than 
“ fruits  of  the  earth  ” — a sense  which  it  is  well 
known  to  bear  in  later  latinity,  especially  with 
the  jurists  (Ducange,  s.  v.). 


a By  the  Sancta,  however,  we  ought  probably  here  to 
understand  the  consecrated  Host  reserved  from  a pre- 
vious celebration. 

b See  on  these  names  the  essay  on  sacrificial  terms  in 
Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Wharton  B Marriott  (London, 
18*3). 
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II.  What  'cere  the  Elements '? 

Throughout  the  universal  church  bread  and 
wine  have  always  been  the  recognised  elements 
in  the  eucharist,  with  but  few  and  slight  excep- 
tions which  may  be  described  in  a few  words. 
There  was  an  obscure  sect  called  the  Artotyritae 
who  added  cheese  to  the  bread.  St.  Augustin 
( dc  Haeres.  c.  xlviii.)  says  “ the  Artotyrites  are  ] 
so  called  from  their  oblation,  for  they  offer  bread  j 
and  cheese,  saying  that  the  first  oblations  which  • 
were  offered  by  men,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
were  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  sheep.”  j 
There  were  also  sects  which  used  no  wine  but 
water  alone,  and  some  who  did  not  use  wine  in 
their  morning  services,  though  they  did  in  the 
evening  (see  below,  § VI.) 

III.  Composition  of  the  Bread. 

With  regard  to  the  element  of  bread,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice  of  certain  sects, 
there  is  entire  agreement  in  the  church  that  it 
should  be  made  of  wheat-flour.  The  mystical 
allusions  to  the  superiority  of  wheat  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  If,  p.  787)  and  Origen 
(Horn,  in  Gen.  xii.  c.  5,  p.  247,  Wirceburg,  1780) 
strongly  indicate,  what  indeed  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  wh eaten  bread  and  (ordinarily)  no 
other,  was  used  in  the  mysteries.  Aleuin  (Ejnst. 
90)  speaks  specially  of  the  “ grana  tritici,”  from 
the  flour  of  which  the  bread  is  to  be  made.  The 
great  controversy  in  the  matter  has  been  : Should 
the  bread  be  leavened  or  unleavened  ? 

A.  The  principal  evidences  bearing  on  this 
question  are  the  following : 

1.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  in  the  West 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  at  the  feast  of  the  ! 
Passover,  and  that  therefore  the  bread  used  was 
the  unleavened  bread  which  the  Jews  were  alone 
allowed  to  eat  at  that  time.  But  it  is  contended 
by  some  writers  of  the  Greek  church  that  the 
Last  Supper  was  held  on  the  13th  Nisan,  when  ! 
leavened  bread  was  still  used ; and  there  is  no 
direct  statement  either  in  the  New  Testament  or 
in  the  writings  of  the  Early  Fathers  to  indicate 
that  azyme , or  unleavened  bread,  was  used  ; on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  only  “ bread  ” was  men- 
tioned would  lead  to  the  inference  that  only  com- 
mon bread  was  meant.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  \ 
simply  speaks  of  “breaking  bread”  as  a solemn 
rite,  or  meeting  together  to  “ break  bread.” 
Justin  Martyr  simply  speaks  of  bread,  and  as 
he  is  giving  a particular  description  of  the 
Christian  rites,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he 
would  have  mentioned  the  fact  had  any  parti- 
cular kind  of  bread  been  used. 

2.  It  is  said  that  as  the  element  of  bread  was 
taken  in  the  early  ages  from  the  offerings  of  the 
people  [Oblation],  which  served  also  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  and  dependents  of  the 
church,  it  must  have  been  ordinary,  that  is, 
leavened  bread.  But  this  ai'gument  is  by  no 
means  so  conclusive  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  ; 
it  is  good  for  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr ; but  in 
later  times  there  are  evident  traces  of  a double 
offering ; one  of  ordinary  food,  for  the  use  of  the 
dependents  of  the  church,  and  one  of  bread  and 
wine  for  the  altar.  The  council  of  Nantes  (c.  9, 
quoted  by  Martene)  clearly  distinguished  between 
the  oblatiorus  which  were  intended  for  consecra- 
tion, and  the  paties,  or  loaves,  offered  for  the  use 
of  the  church  [Eulogiae].  So  Hincmar  ( Capitul . 


l.  16).  And  when  such  a separation  was  made 
between  the  offerings  for  the  ministers  and  the 
offerings  for  the  altar,  the  latter  were  probably 
specially  prepared,  ■whether  leavened  or  not. 
The  woman  who  smiled  when  Gregory  the  Great 
(Joannes  Diac.  Vita  Greg.  ii.  41)  offered  her  in 
the  eucharist  that  which  she  had  herself  pre- 
pared, need  not  be  supposed  of  course  to  have 
taken  the  oblation  from  her  household  loaf. 

3.  Epiphanius  ( Haeres . 30,  c.  16)  says  that 
the  Ebionites,  in  imitation  of  the  saints  in  the 
church,  celebrate  mysteries  yearly  in  the  church 
with  unleavened  cakes  (8f  a^uptav),  using  water 
for  the  other  element  in  the  sacrament.  Here 
the  azymes  seem  to  be  mentioned,  like  the  water, 
as  a departure  from  Catholic  practice ; but  Epi- 
phanius does  not  in  terms  reckon  the  use  ot 
azymes  among  the  heretical  practices  of  the 
Ebionites,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  their  depar- 
ture from  orthodoxy  may  have  consisted  in  their 
annual,  instead  of  more  frequent,  celebration, 
and  in  their  use  of  water  for  wine. 

4.  The  words  of  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  (De 
Sacram.  iv.  4),  “ tu  forte  dicis,  meus  panis  est 
usitatus ; sed  panis  iste  panis  est  ante  verba 
saeramentorum ; ubi  accesserit  consecratio,  de 
pane  fit  caro  Christi,”  are  generally  thought  to 
imply  that  the  bread  used  for  consecration  was 
leavened.  But  the  opposition  in  the  writer’s 
mind  is  between  “ common  bread  ” and  “ the 
Body  of  Christ,”  not  between  “ common  ” and 
“ leavened  ” bread,  nor  is  such  an  expression  as 
“ panis  usitatus”  absolutely  conclusive,  though 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  desig- 
nates leavened  bread,  such  as  was  everywhere 
most  commonly  used. 

5.  A custom  of  the  Roman  church,  mentioned 
by  the  Liber  Pontificalis  (ec.  33,  55)  in  the  lives 
of  Melchiades  and  Siricius,  is  thus  referred  to 
by  Innocent  I.  ( Epist . ad  Decentium , c.  5). 
Writing  to  the  bishop  of  Gubbio,  he  says  that  his 
correspondent  had  no  need  to  consult  him  about 
the  “fermentum”  which  on  Sundays  he  (Inuo- 
cent)  sent  to  the  parish  churches  (titulos), 
because  that  was  a custom  confined  to  the  city 
of  Rome,  intended  to  prevent  the  parish  priests 
[see  Cardinal],  who  were  detained  in  their 
own  churches  by  their  proper  duties,  from 
feeling  themselves  cut  off  from  communion  with 
the  mother  church  [Eulogiae].  Even  in  Rome 
it  was  only  sent  to  the  “ tituli  ” proper,  not 
to  the  presbyters  of  other  churches.  It  has 
been  supposed  ( e . g.  by  Bona)  that  the  euchar- 
istic  bread  which  was  sent  by  the  pope  was 
called  “fermentum”  as  being  made  of  leavened 

| bread ; but,  unless  the  bread  commonly  con- 
| secrated  in  the  churches  was  unleavened,  this 
1 supposition  does  not  furnish  a reason  why  these 
particular  oblates  should  be  called  “ fermentum  ” 
i by  way  of  distinction,  as  they  certainly  ap- 
I pear  to  be  ; and  the  conjecture  of  Sirmond 
; (adopted  by  Mabillon)  seems  by  no  means  im- 
! probable,  that  this  “ fermentum  ” was  so  called 
j as  being  intended  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  the 
j Roman  church.  Certainly  the  expressions  used 
in  the  Lives  of  Melchiades  and  Siricius,  “ quod 
declaratur , quod  nominator,  fermentum,”  seem 
I to  imply  that  the  term  is  used  in  an  improper. 

I not  a strict,  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  canon  of  the  16th  council  cf 
Toledo  (a.d.  693)  is  to  this  effect.  It  having 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  council  that  in 
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some  parts  of  Spain  priests  do  not  offer  on  tlie 
Table  of  the  Lord  clean  loaves,  specially  prepared 
(panes  mundos  et  studio  praeparatos),  but  take 
off  a piece  to  form  a round  disc  (crustulam  in 
rotunditatem)  from  loaves  prepared  for  their 
own  use,  and  offer  it  upon  the  altar  with  the 
wine  and  water ; a thing  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent ; . . . . the  council  decides  unanimously,  that 
no  other  kind  of  bread  be  placed  on  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  to  be  hallowed  by  priestly  benediction, 
but  such  as  is  whole  and  clean  and  specially  pre- 
pared (panis  integer  et  nitidus  qui  ex  studio 
fuerit  praeparatus) ; nor  is  anything  of  large 
size  to  be  offered,  but  only  cakes  of  moderate 
size,  according  to  ecclesiastical  custom  (neque 
grande  aliquid,  sed  modica  t.antum  oblata,  secun- 
dum quod  ecclesiastica  consuetudo  retentat). 

This  canon  has  been  claimed  by  the  advocates 
both  of  the  leaven  and  of  the  azymes ; but  in 
fact  it  is  not  conclusive  for  either.  It  is  decisive 
as  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Western  church  in  the 
7th  century  oblates  were  specially  prepared,  and 
were  not  portions  of  a loaf,  but  “ integra but  it 
is  not  proved  that  the  words  “ nitidus  ” and 
“ mundus  ” necessarily  imply  the  absence  of 
leaven. 

7.  The  tenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Chelsea 
(Cone.  Calchut.  a.d.  787 ; Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  452)  enjoins  that  the  oblations  be  cakes  or 
loaves,  not  pieces  of  bread  (panis,  non  crusta). 
Probably  the  same  distinction  is  intended  as  that 
laid  down  by  the  16th  council  of  Toledo,  between 
a whole  cake  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
piece  taken  from  a loaf.  The  passage  determines 
nothing  as  to  the  use  of  leaven,  for  “ panis  ” may 
be  used  either  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread, 
as  in  “ panes  azymi  et  crustula  absque  fermento  ” 
(Exod.  xxix.  2). 

8.  Another  point  of  which  much  has  been 
made  in  the  discussion  is  this : that  Photius  of 
Constantinople  (a.d.  867)  never  mentioned  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist  as  one 
of  the  Latin  errors,  while  Michael  Caerularius, 
also  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  1054), 
gave  it  a prominent  place  ; it  has  thence  been 
inferred  that  the  use  of  unleavened  eucharistic 
bread  was  introduced  between  the  years  867  and 
1054.  This  is  however  by  no  means  a certain 
inference  ; Photius  may  have  omitted  to  mention 
azymes  among  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches,  because  he  was 
content  to  leave  the  question  of  leaven  or  no 
leaven  undetermined,  like  the  Greeks  of  a later 
age  at  the  council  of  Florence.  All  that  can  be 
certainly  inferred  from  the  silence  of  Photius  is, 
that  either  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  un- 
known to  him,  or  he  regarded  it  as  a thing  in- 
different. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Leo  IX.  would  have  written  so  strongly  as 
he  did  to  Michael  Caerularius  ( Epist . ii.  24  ; vi.) 
as  to  the  immemorial  use  of  azymes  among  the 
Latins,  if  that  use  had  arisen  since  the  time  of 
Photius  ; i.  e.  not  more  than  a century  before  his 
own  birth. 

There  is  in  fact  positive  evidence — if  the  docu- 
ments be  genuine — as  to  the.  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  eucharist  in  the  Western  church 
before  that  date. 

9.  Cyprian  {Epist.  63,  c.  13)  says,  that,  as  the 
chalice  is  composed,  not  of  wine  alone,  nor  of 
water  alone,  but  of  the  union  of  the  two : so  the 
Body  cannot  be  meal  alone,  nor  water  alone,  but 


the  union  of  the  two  into  one  loaf.  This  is  re- 
peated in  almost  the  same  words  by  Isidore  of 
Seville  {Be  Biv.  Off.0  i.  18).  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  Cyprian,  and  Isidore  after  him, 
omitted  all  mention  of  so  significant  an  ingre- 
dient as  leaven,  if  it  was  used  in  the  eucharistic 
loaf.  Moreover,  Alcuin  {Epist.  90  [al.  69]  ad 
Fratres  Lugdunenses , p.  107)  writing  about  A.D. 
790,  uses  the  very  same  expression  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  bread,  “ex  aqua  et  farina 
panis  fit  qui  consecratur  in  corpus  Christi,”  and 
adds,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  pure  from 
leaven  or  “ferment”  of  whatever  kind  (absque 
fermento  ullius  alterius  infectionis  debet  esse 
mundissimum).  Somewhat  later,  a.d.  819,  Ra- 
banus  Maurus  {Be  Cleric.  Instit.  i.  31, d p.  319, 
Migne)  lays  it  down  that  the  eucharistic  bread 
should  be  unleavened,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrew  offerings  (Lev.  viii.  2),  and  holds  that 
the  bread  which  the  Loyd  blessed  in  the  Last 
Supper  was  undoubtedly  unleavened. 

10.  John  Maro  (quoted  by  Martene),  writing 
at  any  rate  before  the  Trullan  council,  says  that 
those  who  made  the  eucharistic  offering  in  lea- 
vened bread  reproached  the  Western  churches, 
the  Armenians,  and  the  Maronites,  with  offering 
azymes,  which  were  not  bread  at  all  ; a clear 
proof  that  the  Western  churches  generally,  in 
the  7th  century,  were  thought  to  agree  wTith  the 
Maronites  and  the  Armenians  in  this  respect. 

11.  Again,  allusions  to  “common”  or  “lea- 
vened ” bread  would  scarcely  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Canon  of  the  Liturgy  [p.  272], 
as  is  done,  for  instance,  in  the  liturgies  of  James 
Baradai  and  Mathew  the  Pastor,  if  the  compilers 
had  not  known  of  some  who  used  imleavened 
bread. 

12.  On  the  wrhole,  then,  there  is  distinct  evi- 
dence that  unleavened  bread  was  used  in  the 
eucharist  by  the  Latins,  and  by  some  Eastern 
sects,  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries;  and  there  is 
probable  evidence  that  it  was  used  in  the  3rd. 
In  the  orthodox  Eastern  church,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  leavened  bread  has  been  used  from  a 
very  early  period  indeed ; if  not  from  the  very 
first,  at  any  rate  from  the  time  when  Judaizing 
sects  insisted  on  using  unleavened  cakes,  like 
those  of  the  Passover,  in  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

B.  Mixture  of  Oil  and  Salt. — The  Syrian 
Christians,  besides  the  leaven  which  is  common 
to  almost  all  oriental  communions,  mix  with  the 
bread  a little  oil  and  salt — a practice  which  they 
defend  by  many  mystical  reasons  (Renaudot,  Lift. 
Orient,  i.  191).  The  mixture  of  oil — perhaps 
taken  from  Lev.  ii.  4,  etc. ; compare  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial.  v.  Trypho,  c.  41 — was  probably 
always  a singularity  of  a small  sect ; that  of 
salt  was  more  general  and  more  hotly  defended. 
Thus  Alcuin  {Epist.  90  [al.  69]  ad  Fratres  Lug- 
dunenscs')  reprehends  certain  persons  in  Spain 
for  insisting,  against  the  custom  of  Rome  and  the 
church  in  general,  that  salt  should  be  put  into 
the  eucharistic  bread  ; and  adds  mystical  reasons 
wThy  three  things  only,  flour,  water,  and  wine 
should  be  offered  in  the  Mass.  The  modern 
Greeks  eagerly  defend  the  mixture  of  salt,  which 
(they  say)  represents  the  life,  so  that  a sacrifice 


c The  genuineness  of  this  treatise  is  doubted  by  Baro- 
nius.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  s.  v.  Isidore. 

d There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  (with  Bona,  De  Reb, 
Lit.  I.  xxiii.  7)  the  genuineness  of  this  passage. 
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without  salt  is  but  a dead  sacrifice  ; and  one  of 
the  reproaches  commonly  directed  against  the 
Armenians  was,  that  they  used  oblates  containing 
neither  salt  nor  leaven  (Martene,  A.  R.  1.  iii.  7, 

§i). 

IV.  Preparation  of  the  Bread. 

The  more  minute  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  the  eucharistic  bread  belong  to  a later  age 
than  that  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Those 
which  fall  within  our  period  are  principally 
these. 

The  canon  already  quoted  of  the  16th  council 
of  Toledo  makes  it  certain  that  special  prepara- 
tion of  the  eucharistic  bread  was  enjoined  in  the 
7th  century.  So  long  as  people  actually  offered, 
they  probably  themselves  prepared  the  oblates 
fcr  the  altar.  Thus  the  emperor  Valens  is  said 
to  have  prepared  with  his  own  hands  the  giftse 
which  he  offered  for  the  altar  (Qregory  Nazianz. 
Funeral  Oration  on  St.  Basil , c.  52,  p.  809)  ; and 
the  Roman  matron  mentioned  by  Joannes  Dia- 
conus  (u.  s.) — probably  a person  of  rank,  or  she 
would  not  have  received  the  bread  from  the 
pope — had  herself  prepared  that  which  she  re- 
ceived. And  it  seems  that  not  infrequently 
noble  ladies  undertook  the  preparation  of  the 
oblates  as  a meritorious  work ; Candida,  wife  of 
Trajan,  a prefect,  prepared  bread  for  oblation 
from  flour  which  she  had  ground  with  her  own 
hands  (Martene,  A.  R.  I.  iii.  vii.  24) ; so  did  St. 
Radegund  (f587),  distributing  the  oblates  to 
different  churches  ( Life  by  Fortunatus,  in 
Acta  SS.  Bened.  i.  320).  And  this  task  was  not 
unfrequently  undertaken  by  nuns.  Theodulph 
of  Orleans,  however  (c.  a.d.  797),  desired  that 
duty  to  be  discharged  by  the  presbyters  them- 
selves or  their  “ boys  ”f  in  their  presence, 
in  the  following  terms : “ panes  quos  Deo  in 
sacrificio  offertis  aut  vobis  ipsis  aut  a vestris 
pueris  c^ram  vobis  nitide  et  studiose  fiaut  ” 
( Capitul . 5).  And  since  that  time  the  oblates 
have  generally  been  prepared  by  priests  or 
“religious”  persons.  See  Bethlehem.  For 
further  particulars  of  the  preparation  of  the 
sacramental  bread  in  various  places,  see  Martene, 
A.  R.  I.  iii.  7,  §§  23-25  ; Renaudot,  Litt.  Orientt. 
j.  189  j ii.  63  ff.  ed.  1716, 

V.  Form  of  the  Bread. 

The  loaf  used  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  seems 
commonly  to  have  been  round,  somewhat  less 
than  an  inch  thick,  and  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more  readily 
broken,  it  was  scored  with  lines,  frequently  two 
lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
a cross,  dividing  the  loaf  into  four  portions 
(Aringhi,  Roma  Subterr.  II.  v.  9,  p.  278,  quoted 
by  Probst,  Sakramente , p.  201).  And  such  was 
probably  the  form  of  the  eucharistic  loaf  in  the 
early  Christian  church  (see  woodcut).  The  Liber 
Poniificalis  (p.  98a,  ed.  Muratori)  attributes  to 
Zephyrinus  (pope  197-217)  the  order,  that  pres- 
byters should  distribute  round  cakes  (coronas) 
blessed  by  the  bishop — a statement  probably  of 
no  great  authority.  In  the  4th  century  Epipha- 


e The  word  Stopa  c mmonly  refers  to  the  Elements ; in 
this  place,  however,  Nicetas  takes  the  “ gifts  ” for  golden 
vessels  which  Valens  had  made  avrovpybs  ^e). 

{ Meaning,  probably,  those  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
church—"  oblati.” 


nius  ( Ancoratus , c.  57)  and  Caesarius,  brother  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Dial.  iii.  i/uaest.  169),  speak 
of  the  bread  as  round.  Gregory  the  Great  ( I>ia - 
logus , iv.  55)  speaks  of  a certain  presbyter 


On  an  ancient  tomb.  (From  Mnrtigny.) 

bringing  “duas  oblationum  coronas,”  then  the 
usual  form  of*  oblation.  These  are  explained  by 
Joannes  Diaconus(in  Martene,  A.  R.  1.  iii.  vii.  26) 
to  be  cakes  made  of  a handful  of  fine  flour,  and 
in  form  like  a crown  (ex  pugillo  similae  et  ad 
speciem  coronae) ; that  is,  round,  whatever  else 
may  be  intended  by  the  comparison.  And  the 
. evidence  of  pictorial  representations  agrees  with 
' this  so  far  as  it  goes.  Whenever  in  ancient  re- 
| presentations  the  form  of  the  bread  is  distin- 
guishable, it  is  round.  See  Canister,  p.  264; 
Eucharist,  p.  627. 

A passage  quoted  by  Martene  (u.  s.)  from  a 
treatise  of  lldephonso,  a Spanish  bishop,  describes 
the  form  and  composition  of  the  eucharistic  bread 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  thus  : “ men- 
sura  trium  digitorum  anguli  in  rotundum  panis 
azymi  sic  composita  est *.  e.  the  azymes  for 
the  eucharist  were  made  in  the  form  of  a circle 
of  three  “ fingers”  radius.s  The  same  authority 
j mentions  that  the  oblate  from  which  the  priest 
was  to  communicate  was  larger  than  those  in- 
tended for  the  people. 

That  it  is  an  ancient  custom  to  impress  the 
oblates  with  a cross  is  probable  from  the  words 
of  Chrysostom  ( Quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  571  A,  ed. 
Ben.),  where  he  says,  “on  the  Table  is  the  Cross 
....  in  the  mystic  Supper  the  Cross  of  Christ 
shines  forth  with  the  Body  of  Christ.”  The 
woodcuts  represent  the  forms  of  the  Greek  and 


Greek  Oblate. 


Coptic  oblates,  which  may  probably  be  of  consi- 
derable antiquity.  The  former  bears  the  in- 
scription “ IC  xc  [Trycrovs  Xp/tTTos]  viku-”  the 
latter,  “ ayios,  ayios,  ayios,  K vpios  2a@awd.” 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  from  a comparatively  early  age  a strong 


% Somewhat  less  than  three  inches. 
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objection  was  felt  to  the  practice  of  consecrating 
a portion  of  a loaf  in  the  eucharist ; a whole  loaf 
or  cake  was  always  to  be  employed. 


YI.  Composition  of  the  Cup. 

With  regard  to  the  element  of  Wine  there  has 
been  less  controversy,  though  it  is  an  interesting 
and  unsettled  question  whether  the  cup  was  mixed 
at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  by  our  Blessed 
Lord  himself.  Pfaff  (after  R.  Ob.  de  Bartenora 
and  Maimonides,  in  Mislinam  de  Benedict,  c.  7, 

§ 5)  asserts  that  the  Jews  as  a rule  mixed  water 
with  the  wine  in  their  Cup  of  Blessing.  Light- 
foot  ( Temple  Service,  i.  691)  says  that  he  that 
drank  pure  wine  performed  his  duty ; so  that, 
although  it  seems  probable  that  our  Lord  used 
the  mixed  cup,  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  he  did 
so.  Buxtorf  ( De  primae  Coenae  Ritibus  et  Forma,  j 
§ 20)  says  that  it  was  indifferent  whether  the  j 
cup  was  mixed  or  not ; and  in  his  Synagoga  j 
Judciica,  where  he  gives  full  details  of  the  Pass- 
over,  does  not  mention  a cup  of  wine  diluted  ! 
with  water.  Again,  the  Babylonish  Talmud  calls 
water  mixed  with  wine  “ the  fruit  of  the  vine  , 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  same  term  is  used  J 
for  pure  wine  in  Isa.  xxxii.  12 ; Hab.  iii.  17 ; 
so  that  nothing  positive  can  be  ascertained  from  ' 
the  use  of  that  term.  On  the  whole  it  seems  I 
probable  that  our  Lord  used  a mixed  cup,  but  j 
there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point. 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  heretics,  the  church  used  for  | 
many  centuries  wine  mixed  with  water.  Justin 
Martyr,  the  first  after  the  apostles  who  gives  any  ! 
account  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  says, 

“ There  is  then  brought  to  the  brother  who  pre-  j 
sides  a cup  of  water  and  mixed  wine”  ( Kpagaros ), 


And  afterwards  he  tells  us  that  “ the  deacons  j 
distribute  to  each  one  present  that  he  may  par- 
take of  that  bread  and  wine  and  water  which  has 
been  blessed  by  thanksgiving and  this  food,  he 
says,  is  called  Eucharistia  ( Apol . i.  ch.  65). 
Irenaeus  also  ( adv . Baer.  lib.  v.  c.  2,  p.  294) 
speaks  of  the  mixed  cup  (KeKpayevov  izoTr\piov). 
And  again  (lib.  v.  c.  36)  of  the  Lord’s  promise  to  | 
his  disciples,  “ that  he  would  drink  the  mixture 
of  the  cup  (mistionem  calicis)  new  with  them  in 
the  kingdom,”  which  shows  that  he  thought  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  and  the  mixed  cup  the  same  thing. 
Cyprian  ( Epist . 63,  ad  Caeciliuin)  has  several 
passages  bearing  on  this  question.  He  says : 
(c.  2)  that  to  mix  wine  with  water  is  to  follow 
the  Lord’s  example;  and  again  (c.  13):  “Thus 
in  sanctifying  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  water  cannot 
be  offered  alone,  as  neither  can  wine  be  offered 
alone;  for  if  the  wine  be  offered  by  itself  the 
blood  of  Christ  begins  to  be  without  us,  and 
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if  the  water  be  alone  the  people  begins  to  be 
without  Christ.” 

The  third  council  of  Carthage  (c.  24)  orders, 
“that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord,  nothing  else  be  offered  but  w'hat  the 
Lord  himself  commanded,  that  is  bread,  and  wine 
mixed  with  water.”  The  African  code,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  has  this  same  canon,  with 
further  directions  added  (Cod.  Can.  African. 
c.  37).  All  the  ancient  liturgies  either  contain 
a direction  for  mixing  water  with  the  wine,  or 
else  in  the  canon  the  mixing  is  alluded  to.  Thus 
in  the  Clementine  Liturgy  ( Constt . Apost.  viii. 
12,  § 16),  in  reciting  the  words  of  Institution 
the  priest  says : “ Likewise  also  mixing  the 
cup  of  wine  and  water  (e£  o(vov  /cat  uSaro?) 
and  blessing  it,  He  gave  it  to  them.”  The 
Liturgies  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  contain 
like  words,  while  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom  order  the  deacon  to  put  wine 
and  water  into  the  cup  before  the  priest  places 
it  on  the  altar.  In  like  manner,  in  some  form  or 
another,  the  mixing  is  mentioned  in  the  Liturgies 
of  Ethiopia,  Nestorius,  Severus,  of  the  Roman 
and  the  Gallican  churches.  In  most  liturgies, 
when  thd  water  is  mixed  with  the  vTine,  somei 
reference  is  made  to  the  blood  and  water  which 
flowed  from  the  Lord’s  side  ; as  ( e.g .)  in  the  Am- 
brosian rite  : “ De  latere  Christi  exivit  sanguis 
et  aqua  pariter.”  Similarly  the  Mozarabic  . and 
the  Roman. 

A peculiar  rite  of  the  Byzantine  church  is  the 
mingling  of  hot  wrater  with  the  wine.  In  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (c.  34),  after  the  frac- 
tion of  the  oblate,  the  deacon,  taking  up  the 
vessel  of  boiling  water  (rb  Ceor),  saYs  t°  the 
priest : “ Sir,  bless  the  boiling  water the  priest 
then  says:  “Blessed  be  the  fervency  ( £ecris)h  of 
thy  saints  for  ever,  now  and  always,  and  for  ages 
of  ages;”  then  the  deacon  pours  a small  quantity 
of  the  boiling  xvater  into  the  chalice,  saying,  “ The 
fervency  of  faith,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen.” 

Various  mystical  reasons  have  been  given  for 
the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine.  That  of 
Cyprian  has  been  already  quoted.  Gennadius 
(De  Eccl.  Dogmat.  c.  75),  besides  the  fact  that 
our  Lord  used  the  mixed  cup  at  the  first  institu- 
tion, alleges  as  a further  reason  that  blood  and 
water  flowed  from  His  pierced  side.  The  same 
reason  is  given  by  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  (De 
Sacram.  v.  1),  and  generally  by  the  liturgies. 
In  the  comment  on  St.  Mark,  ascribed  to  Jerome, 
another  is  given ; that  by  one  we  might  be 
purged  from  sin,  by  the  other  redeemed  from 
punishment  (On  Mark  XIV.).  Alcuin  (Epist. 
90)  finds  in  the  three  things,  water,  flour,  and 
wrine,  which  may  be  placed  on  the  altar,  a mys- 
tical resemblance  to  the  Three  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses. 

The  principal  deviations  from  the  received 
practice  'of  the  church  in  this  matter  have  been 
the  opposite  usages  of  the  Aquarians,  who  used 
no  wine  at  all  in  the  eucharist,  and  of  the  Arme- 
nians, who  mixed  no  water  with  the  wine, 
claiming  the  authority  of  John  Chrysostom. 
Both  these  are  censured  by  the  council  in  Trullo 
(c.  32).  These  Aquarians  or  Hydroporastatae 
probably  abstained  from  -wine  as  a bad  thing  in 
itself,  like  the  Ebionites  and  the  Tatianists  or 
Encratites  described  by  Epiphanius  (Haeres.  30, 


See  Acts  xviii.  25 ; Rom.  xii.  11 
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16;  46,  2;  47,  1);  but  others  in  early  times, 
though  they  partook  of  the  mixed  cup  in  the 
evening,  used  water  only  in  the  morning,  lest  the 
smell  of  wine  should  bring  scandal  upon  them, 
and  betray  their  celebration  of  the  mysteries  to 
heathen  persecutors.  This  practice  is  noticed 
and  reprehended  by  Cyprian  ( Epist . 63,  c.  16). 

Some  in  the  7th  century  ottered  milk  for  wine 
in  the  eucharist ; others  communicated  the 
people  not  with  wine  pressed  from  grapes,  but 
with  the  grapes  themselves  (oblatis  uvis)  (Cone. 
Bracar.  iii.  c.  1);  errors  severely  censured  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  constantly 
insisted  on  the  offering  of  wine,  water,  and  bread 
only. 

A peculiar  instance  of  an  addition  to  the  cup 
is  the  dropping  of  milk  and  honey  into  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  rite,  on  Easter-Eve  (Mar- 
tene,  A.  Ii.  IV.  xxiv.  32),  the  great  day  of  bap- 
tism. [Baptism,  p.  164.] 

The  Colour  of  the  Wine. 

The  wine  in  use  in  the  church  has  in  general 
been  red,  apparently  from  a desire  to  symbolise 
as  much  as  possible  the  blood  of  our  Lord.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  red  wine  was  offered  at 
the  Passover.  Ireuaeus  indeed  ( Hacres . bk.  i. 
c.  13,  § 2)  says  that  Marcus  (a  heretic)  claimed 
to  perform  the  eucharistic  ceremony  over  certain 
mixed  chalices,  and  to  make  them  appear  red 
and  purple,  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  wine  had  been  originally  white.  But 
Cyprian  (Bp.  63,  c.  7)  speaks  as  if  the  Eucha- 
ristic wine  was  blood-red  ; and  Chrysostom 
(Horn.  82  in  Matt.  xxvi.  34,  35)  speaks  of  the 
tongue  being  empurpled  with  the  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist.  Later  in  the  history  of  the 
church  many  of  the  synods  have  ordered  red 
wine  to  be  used ; and  although  there  is  no 
necessity  in  the  matter,  it  certainly  seems  the 
most  appropriate. 

Literature. — Bona,  Rerum  Liturgicarum  Libri 
ii.  ; Martene,  De  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritibus ; 
Krazer,  De  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Occidentals  Li - 
turgiis  ; Bingham’s  Antiquities;  Vossius,  Theses 
Theol. ; Brett  on  the  Liturgies]  Neale’s  Eastern 
Church;  Vogan’s  True  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 
On  the  special  question  of  Azymes,  see,  against 
the  antiquity  of  unleavened  cakes  in  the  eucharist, 
Sirmond’s  treatise  De  Azymo  (1651) ; on  the 
other  side,  Mabillon,  in  the  preface  to  Saec.  iii. 
of  the  Acta  SS.  Bened.,  and  in  a special  treatise 
De  Azymo  et  Fermentato.  [G.W.P.  and  C.] 

ELESBAAN,  king,  monk  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Justin ; commemorated  Ginbot  20  = 
May  15  (Cal.  Ethiop.').  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELEUTHERIUS.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr 
at  Messina,  with  his  mother  Anthia  or  Evanthia  ; 
commemorated  April  18  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop,  at  Autesiodorum  (Auxerre) ; com- 
memorated Aug.  26  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

£3)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia  under  Diocletian, 
“ cum  aliis-  innumeris commemorated  Oct.  2 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Paris,  with  Dionysius 
the  bishop  and  Rusticus  the  presbyter  ; comme- 
morated Oct.  9 (Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Rom.  Vet., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Bishop  of  Illyncum,  martyr  A D.  290  ; 
commemorated  Dec.  15  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.F.G.] 


ELEVATIO  (in  a Liturgical  sense). 

#(1).  Eastern  Church. — In  all  early  Oriental 
liturgies  an  elevation  of  the  bread  by  the  cele- 
brating priest  is  prescribed  contemporaneously 
| with  the  proclamation  ayia  aylois,  and  before 
J the  Fraction.  Thus,  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chryso- 
stom “the  priest,  elevating  the  holy  bread, 
exclaims  4 Holy  things  for  holy  persons ;’  ” of  St. 
James  : 44  then  he  elevates  the  gifts,  and  saith 
‘ Holy  things,’  &c. of  St.  Basil,  the  priest, 

! elevating  the  holy  bread,  exclaims  4 Holy  things,’ 
J&c.”;  the  Armenian,  44  the  priest  lifts  up  the 
sacrifice  before  his  eyes,  and  saith  4 the  Holy  of 
holies.’”  The  original  intention  of  this  rite  was 
I clearly  not  that  the  host  might  be  adored  by  the 
people,  for  it  took  place  within  the  Bema,  the 
doors  of  which  being  closed  and  the  curtains 
drawn,  it  could  be  only  seen  by  the  attendant 
ministers.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Goar;  “Non 
| ita  tameu  ut  a populo  conspiciatur  Dominicum 
corpus  elevat  Graecus  sacerdos  ” (Encholog.  p.  145, 

| note  158,  cf.  pp.  84,  151) ; he  adds  that  there  is 
no  allusion  to  eucharistic  adoration  in  the 
earlier  ritualists  : 44  De  majoris  hostiae,  a populo, 
completa  consecratione,  per  elevationem  conspi- 
ciendae,  nihil  apud  antiquos  rituum  expositores.” 
The  authority  of  St.  Basil,  t a rrjs  £niK\T)(T(us 
phyara  eVl  ttjs  avaSetjjecvs  tov  &prov  tt}j 
evxapicrrias  r is  rwv  aylcuv  eyypaipws  yyiv  Kara - 
\e\onrev ; (De  Sp.  Sanct.  c.  27),  is  erroneously 
urged  by  Bellarmin  (De  Eucharist,  ii.  15),  Schel- 
strate  (De  Concil.  Antioch,  p.  219),  and  Bona 
! (Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  § 2),  in  support  of  the 
later  practice  of  elevating  the  eucharist  to  show 
it  to  the  people.  For  the  word  avabei^is  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  Albertinus,  quoted 
by  Bingham  (Orig.  Feel.  lib.  xv.  c.  5,  § 4), 
and  is  acknowledged  by  Renaudot  (i.  270),  to 
be  used  here  in  its  classical  sense  of  44  dedication,” 
[“consecration,”  not  that  of  “displaying.”  The 
authorities  alleged  in  support  of  the  early  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  of  displaying  the  eucharist 
■ to  the  people  prove  very  weak  on  examination. 

| The  Pseudo-Dionysius,  whose  writings-  cannot  be 
! placed  earlier  than  the  5th  or  6th  century, 

; when  speaking  of  the  priest  “showing  the  gifts,” 
j (t as  Scopeas  t £>v  Oeovpyiwv  viro8t'i£as),  before 
I proceeding  to  communion  (De  Eccl.  Hierarch. 
c.  iii.  § 11)  does  not  in  any  way  assert  that  it 
was  to  the  people  that  he  showed  them.  The 
example  of  St.  Euthymius,  adduced  by  Martene 
(p.  423),  is  little  more  to  the  point.  All  that 
is.  said  is,  that  after  the  an  phora,  “stretching 
forth  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  as  it  icere 
displaying  to  them  the  mystery  administered 
for  the  sake  of  our  salvation,”  (/cal  woirep 
avTois  viroSeiKVVs  t b ohcovoyqQfv  t t}s  <tuti ;pias 
X<*-PIV  TTjs  yyerepas  yvar-ppiov),  44  he  cried 
with  a loud  voice,  ra  ayia  tois  ay  lots” 
(Cyril  Scythopol.  Vita  S.  Eut  njm.  apud  Coteler. 
Eccl.  Grace.  Monum.  vol.  ii.  p.  268,  §81).  The 
passage  quoted  from  Germanus,  and  accepted  by 
Bingham  as  coming  from  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople of  that  name,  A.n.  715,  is  from  a work, 
Theona  Reru/n  Dicinarum,  correctly  assigned 
by  Cave  to  his  namesake  and  successor  five  cen- 
turies later,  a.d.  1222.  The  most  apposite 
passage  is  that  given  by  Renaudot  (i.  267)  from 
James  bishop  of  Edessa,  c.  651,  which,  if  cor- 
rectly quoted,  prescribes  that  the  priest,  after 
uttering  the  ayia  ayiois,  “shall  lift  the  sacra- 
ments and  show  them  to  the  whole  people  as  for 
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a witness,”  “ turn  elevat  et  ostendit  sacramenta 
universo  populo  tanquam  in  testimonium.” 

(2)  Western  Church. — Obscure  and  vague  as  is 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  elevation  of 
the  eucharist  in  the  Oriental  church,  there  is 
still  greater  uncertainty  when  it  became  the 
practice  of  the  West.  Goar  humbly  confesses 
his  ignorance  ( Eucholog . p.  146,  § 158),  and  Bona 
acknowledges  the  same  (Her.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  13, 
§ 2),  and  professes  his  inability  to  discover  any 
trace  of  the  practice  in  the  ancient  sacramen- 
taries  or  the  codices  of  the  Ordo  Romanus,  or  in 
any  of  the  ancient  ritual  writers,  Alcuin,  Ama- 
larius,  Walafrid,  &c.  Indeed  there  is  little  doubt, 
as  is  acknowledged  by  all  learned  and  candid 
Romanists,  that  the  elevation  owes  its  introduc- 
tion to  the  spread  of  the  tenets  of  Berengarius, 
c.  1050,  against  which  it  was  regarded  as  a public 
protest  (Muratori,  Liturg.  Roman.  Vetus,  i.  227). 
This  practice  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
mediaeval  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  though 
it  had  little  or  no  authoritative  sanction  before 
the  13th  century.  Although  from  its  late  date 
the  Latin  practice  does  not  belong  to  the  period 
embraced  in  this  Dictionary,  we  may  mention 
that  the  position  of  the  elevation  in  the  Roman 
canon  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  not  taking  place  until  after  the  fraction 
and  consecration  instead  of  before  it. 

(Binterim,  Denkwilrdig.  vol.  iv.  p.  3 , pp.  432, 
sq. ; Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  xv.  c.  5,  § 4 ; Neale, 
Eastern  Ch.  vol.  i.  p.  1,  p.  516  ; Bona,  Rer.  Liturg. 
lib.  ii.  c.  13,  § 2 ; Goar,  Eucholog.  p.  145  sq. ; 
Marlene,  Be  Eccl.  Bit.  vol.  i.  p.  423 ; Renaudot, 
Liturg.  Oriental.  Collect,  i.  265—271,  ii.  82,  572, 
608 ; Scudamore,  Notitia  Eucharist,  ch.  vi.  § 10, 
p.  546  sq. ; ch.  viii.  § 7,  p.  594  sq.)  [E.  V.] 

ELIBEKITANUM  CONCILIUM.  [El- 
vira, Council  of.] 

ELIGIUS,  bishop  and  confessor,  “gloriosus 
in  miraculis,”  at  Noyon ; commemorated  Dec.  1 
(Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELIJAH,  the  prophet ; commemorated  July 
4 (Cal.  Armen.\  July  20  (Cal.  Byzant .),  Taksas  1 
= Nov.  27  (Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELISHA,  the  prophet ; commemorated  Senne 
20  = June  14  (Cal.  Ethiop .,  Cal.  Byzant .),  Oct.  12 
(Cal.  Armen .) ; also  Tekemt  19  = Oct.  16  (Cal. 
Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELIZABETH.  (1)  Mother  of  John  the 
Baptist;  commemorated  Jakatit  16=Feb.  10 
(Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(2)  davgaTovpyds , commemorated  April  24 
(Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELODIA,  virgin,  and  martyr  with  Nunilo  at 
Osca ; commemorated  Oct.  22  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELPIDIPHORUS,  and  companions,  martvrs 
in  Persia,  a.d.  320;  commemorated  Nov.  2 (dal. 

Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELPIS  (Hope),  daughter  of  Sophia  (Wis- 
dom), is  commemorated  with  her  sisters,  Faith 
and  Love,  Sept.  17  (Cal.  Byzant.)  [C.] 

ELVIRA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Eliberitanum  or 
Illiberitanum  concilium ),  held  at  Elvira  in  Gra- 
nada. There  was  another  Elvira  in  Catalonia. 
The  date  assigned  to  it  in  its  own  acts  is  Era 
CCCLXii  = A.D.  324.  But  it  has  been  referred  to 
A.D.  305,  313,  and  even  '335  by  moderns.  As 


Hosius  of  Corduba  is  placed  second  of  the  nine- 
teen bishops  attending  it,  its  date  cannot  well 
have  been  earlier  than  313,  nor  later  than  324. 
And,  in  either  case,  its  canons  about  the  lapsed 
would  find  their  counterpart  in  those  of  Ancyra 
or  Nicaea.  Perhaps  the  later  date,  besides  being 
that  oU its  own  acts,  would  accord  best  with  the 
reference  to  it  by  Hosius  himself  in  the  11th 
Sardican  canon,  which  Baluze  points  out.  Its 
own  canons,  all  on  discipline,  seem  to  have 
amounted  to  fourscore  and  one ; but  Gratian 
and  others  cite  several  more  not  now  found  in 
its  acts.  Among  the  former,  absence  from 
church  for  three  consecutive  Sundays  is  pun- 
ished by  the  21st.  Superpository  fasts — on  which 
see  Bingham  xxi.  i.  25 — to  be  observed  in  all 
other  months,  are  relaxed  in  July  and  August 
by  the  23rd.  Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  co- 
habiting with  their  wives  are  threatened  with 
deprivation  in  the  33rd,  lights  in  cemeteries  are 
forbidden  during  the  day  by  the  34th,  and 
pictures  in  churches  by  the  36th.  A huge 
dissertation  on  this  council,  in  three  books,  ad- 
dressed to  Clement  VIII.  by  Mendoza,  may  be 
read  in  Mansi,  ii.  58  and  seq.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

EMANCIPATIO,  in  a special  sense,  is  the 
setting  free  of  a monk,  chosen  to  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  from  the  obedience  which  he  owes  to  his 
superior.  This  was  done  by  letters  under  the 
hand  of  the  abbat,  called  emancipatoriae  literae. 
A form  of  such  letters  is  given  by  Petit  in  his 
edition  of  Theodore’s  Penitential , p.  143.  (Du- 
cange,  s.v.).  [C.J 

EMBALMING.  There  are  many  testimonies 
to  the  observance  of  this  custom  among  the 
Christians  of  the  early  centuries.  That  it  was 
practised  in  the  case  of  martyrs  appears  from 
the  instance  of  Tharacus  (Acta  Tharaci,  ap. 
Baron,  an.  290,  n.  21),  to  whom  it  was  denied 
by  his  persecutor  Maximus,  and  his  body  sen- 
tenced to  burning,  in  contempt  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  But  embalming  was  not 
confined  to  martyrs ; it  was  a reproach  cast 
upon  Christians  generally  by  the  heathen  inter- 
locutor in  Minucius  Felix  (Octav.  c.  12,  § 6),  that 
“using  no  perfumes  for  their  bodies  in  life,  they 
required  all  costly  ointments  for  their  funerals.” 
Tertullian  also  (Apol.  c.  42)  is  a witness  to  the 
general  observance  of  the  custom : “ Let  the 
Sabaeaus  know  that  more  of  their  costly  wares  is 
spent  in  the  burial  of  Christians  than  in  offering 
incense  (fumigandis)  to  their  gods.” 

The  practice  was  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Jews.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  only  recorded 
examples  are  those  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  (Gen.  1. 
2,  26)  in  conformity  with  Egyptian  usage ; but  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  observed  more  or  less 
generally  during  their  later  history ; and  in  St. 
John’s  description  of  our  Lord’s  burial,  we  read 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and  Nicodemus  “ took 
the  body  of  Jesus  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes 
with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to 
bury.”  Our  Lord’s  interpretation  of  the  pious 
offering  of  Mary  to  His  person  (Mark  xiv.  8), 
“ She  hath  anointed  my  body  to  the  burial  ” 
(£vTa.g>ia<T /j.6v)  implies  the  use  of  unction  as  a 
recognized  practice.  Various  spices  were  em- 
ployed for  the  embalming,  especially  myrrh ; so 
Prudentius  (Cathemerin.  hvm.  4) — 

“ Aspersaque  myrrba  Sabaeo 
Corpus-medicamine  servat” 
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Although  the  custom  of  embalming  was  com- 
BKO  to  Christians  ai id  heathens,  there  was  ax 
essentia]  difference  in  tie  purpose  for  which  it 
was  practised.  As  a pagan  ceremony  it  was 
intended  to  facilitate  cremation ; with  toe  Chris- 
tians. on  the  cttfitrarv,  to  whom  ‘“the  old  irre- 
verence ©f  owning  " was  always  abhorrent.  its 
object  was  to  j reserve  tne  body  from  eniiftka. 
It  was  doubtless  the  expression  of  that  reverential 
feeling  for  the  body,  as  having  l*een  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  destined  for  restora- 
tion to  an  imjierishahle  existence,  by  which  the 
Christian  faith  was  exclusively  characterised 
among  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  [D.  Bl] 

Oil  lY5  i :y  ' ' - ~>nh \ 

From  the  Latin  title  has  been  derived  the  name 
of  these  seasons  in  most  Eurojean  languages, 
whether  by  translation  ]V,  p.  the  French  Ics 
r i ' ; - 

f/cferj.  or  hr  a corruption  of  the  c-riginal  [«.  C. 
the  German  l^natmbcr,  Dutch  Qvetcrtemper,  or 
Danish  Ftafcwi  rj.  Hence  too.  if  we  consider 
the  wide-spread  use  of  the  expression  is  a 
probable  derivation  of  the  English  Ember  .* 
though  two  others  have  b*een  prcposed.  one 
connect  inir  it  with  embers  in  the  sense  of  ashes, 
for  which  little  can  be  said,  and  the  other 
identifying  it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tm&rm,  a 
revolution  or  circuit,  to  which  it  has  been 
objected  that  all  church  seasons  are  necessarily 

::  i:  "1:  : - : - - . • . ' 

ever,  may  b>e  cited  the  phrases  ywdrrr,  dopes,  etr^, 
and  such  notices  as  the  canon  of  the  English 
round!  of  Aenham.  riven  beiow.j  On  the  snp- 
position  that  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  is 
tie  true  one.  it  is  interesting  to  n ote  tie  Danish 
form  Tj.t  rrrJj  ?.  as  marking  an  intermediate 
stage  between  that  of  the  German  and  of  the 
English.  An  exception  to  the  above  rule  is  tie 
Welsh  name.  Wuthv&s  y Cydgoriav,  week  erf  the 
united  choirs  or  processions. 

Whaiever  msv  have  b*een  the  orirdn  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  Emb*er  Fasts,  we  find  them  at 
an  early  period  associated  with  the  invoking  of  * 
Goff's  blessing  on  each  erf  the  tow  seasons  as 
it  came  round  in  its  turn,  and  the  sped  a 1 
striving  by  prayers  and  fasting  to  merit  such 
blessings.  Mill,  on  tie  earliest  occasion  on 
which  we  meet  with  a mention  of  these  fasts, 
this  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  i>een  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  Tie  passage  in  question 
occurs  in  tie  treatise  de  Hoeresfovs  of  Philas- 
trius.  bishop  of  Brixia.  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century.  As  the  passage  is  of  some  importance, 
we  think  it  well  to  quote  it  at  length.  After 
citing  Zech.  vfiL  1$.  as  referring  to  the 

subject,  he  proceeds  “ at  mysteria  Chris- 

tianitalis  ipsis  quaruor  jejuniis  nuntiata  cognos- 
ceremus.  Nam  per  annum  q«atu  : r je  juni  a in 
eeelesaa  oelebrantur ; in  Naxali  juimum.  ieinde 
in  Fascia,  tatim  in  Epipnania.  quarrum  in 
Pentecost  e.  Nam  in  Natali  Sal  vat  oris  Domini 
jejunandnm  est,  deinde  in  Fasciae  Quadragesima, 
atqne  in  AseensioDe  itadem  in  caelum  post 
Pascha  die  quadrageamo.  inde  usque  ad  Pente- 
costen  diebus  decern:  id  quod  postea  fecerunt 
beati  Apostoli  post  Ascensionem  jejuniis  et 
eratkoair-us  insistent. es.”  {Hoc  c&.  Ilf,  :n  PmtroL 
xii  1285.)  It  seems  cert-  n here,  whatever  the 
explanation  may  be.  whether  f a false  reading 
in  the  text,  or  of  an  unusual  meaning  erf  the 


j word.  that,  as  Fabrxcms  <wrf.  t*  lac.)  suggests, 
the  fast  is  TfnjJi'wii  refers  to  the  sensen  erf  the 
Ascension.  berth  from  the  post  ion  assjg-ned  to  it 
J between  Easter  and  Pent  const,  and  from  the 
| subsequent  reference  to  the  Asoensx<n_ 

W e now  pass  on  to  the  first  definite  ■aeutaan  of 
these  fasts  as  associated  with  the  beginnings  erf 
the  four  seasons.  Among  the  works  erf  Lee  L, 
are  And  numerous  sermons  for  each  erf  the 
( fasts,  which  are  spoken  of  as  the  fast  dp  -mu 

■ ■ > '■  i o,  . ••  • ■>  ■ 

(SmtL.  S3—5*0\  the  fast  i%  Pevtopoate  {Sernu 
?>-i  • ' : ; e o r s » i vr r . 

85—84)  respectively:  and  in  one  passage  {Sera, 
191,  c.  2;  wl  L p.  5®,  eh  Bdlcrai),  he  the 
associates  the  fasts  with  the  seasc«ns  they 
introduce.  * jejwnium  vernum  in  Quadragesima, 
aestrmm  in  Pentecost*,  antumnale  in  mouse 
septimo.  hiemale  autem  in  hoc  qui  est  decimns 
oelebramus.-”  Furt.her.  he  ajq>ears  to  sj*eak  erf 
this  practice  as  resting  c®  aqiosl*3ical  authority 
(Sena.  80.  c.  1 ; p.  316  k roe;  n ng.  probably.  that 
resting  on  the  authority  ©f  his  church,  they 
claimed  the  respect  due  to  apost  olic  -ordinances. 
The  autumnal  fast  dc»es  not  seem  to  b«e  mentioned 
l*efore  the  time  of  Leo  L.  finer  it  will  have  been 
observed  that  the  arrangement  in  PLilastrius 
is  different.  Perhaps,  however.  Leo  nr  seme  erf 
his  predecessors  may  have  added  to  three  existing 
ancient  fasts  this  fourth  one.  and  then  associated 
the  four  seasons  ©f  the  year  with  these  four  re- 
gularly recurring  fasts.. 

The  particular  days  cm  which  it  was  incumbent 
te  fast  at  the  Eml*er  seasons  according  to  the 
Toman  rule  were  Wednesday.  Friday,  and 
Saturday;  thus  Leo  (Srrni.  8 '.  c.  4.  p.  o-O) 
enjoins  **  Quart*  et  sexta  fieria  jejunemus, 
Sabbat©  autem  a pud  beatissimum  Petram  Apo- 
stolum  vigilias  oelebremus.”  Augustine  ( ±,  vsh 
36,  ad  Cog -uJavvm,  c.  8 ; voL  3.  1 1 lev  ed_  Gaume) 
seems  to  speak  simply  of  the  parti  crJar  days  erf 
the  week  on  which  the  local  Homan  church  fisted 
in  its  ordinary  practice. 

It  has  been  slid  that  Leo  ( v-m.  1 8.  c_  f : p.  5T\ 
asserts  that  the  fasts  erf  the  four  seasons  were 
celebrated  “ in  universa  errfcrri but  an 
examination  erf  the  passage  will  show  that  he  is 
referring  to  the  institution  of  fasts  gctierallv. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  lirtle  d oubt  that  the  fasts  of 
the  four  seasons  were  at  first  only  observed  in 
that  part  of  the  church  in  immediate  dejtendence 
on  Pome.  The  language  of  Augustine  will  not 
allow  us  t©  suppose  that  the  same  stale  of 
things  prevailed  in  Africa  ; the  church  in  north 
Italy  differed,  at  any  rate  in  not  making  S;  tar- 
day  a fast.  (Ambrose  apud  August-,  £jtsL  85  od 
Camla* «r»  c.  32  ; pi.  ci:.  120  k* 

In  the  eastern  church  there  is  no  trace  what- 
ever of  an  observance  of  the  Ember  seasons.  The 
passage  erf  Athanasius,  which  some  have  quoted 
in  support  erf  a different  conclusion  Ajml  dr  pip x, 
c.  8:  voL  i.  p.  323.  ed.  Bened  L merely  proves 
the  existence  of  a fast  at  Pentecost.  With  this 
may  be  compared  an  allusion  in  the  Apostolic 
. - T > * 5 1;:..  v ; . 

Not  emir  is  there  thus  a lack  of  evidence 
t©  estabPsb  the  existence  of  the  usage  in  early 
times  as  aught  but  a local  Poman  cust  ■u.  but 
we  find  Jerome  t re  testing  against  the  multiqlT- 


* S»>e  on  his  porrrt  QuessAis  simi  1 ijssertatkni  ap- 

pended U Ins  edition  ot  Let  L 
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ing  of  obligatory  fasts,  and  clearly  recognizing 
no  fast  but  Lent  as  of  universal  obligation  ( Epist . 
41  ad  Marcellam  c.  2;  vol.  i.  189,  ed.  Vallarsi ; 
cf.  vi.  750). 

Nor  if  we  take  illustrations  from  a somewhat 
later  period  shall  we  find  the  practice  uniformly 
established.  Thus  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (ob. 
circa  542  a.d.),  carefully  specifies  the  fasts  which 
the  order  was  to  observe,  but  ignores  the  Ember 
seasons  altogether,  ' and  indeed,  his  rule  is 
hardly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
latter  ( Regula  S.  Bened.  c.  41 ; p.  88,  ed.  Venice, 
1723). 

Later  still  Isidore  of  Seville  (ob.  636,  A.D.), 
speaks  of  the  four  fasts  which  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  church,  “ secundum  Script uras  sacras,” 
mentioning  those  in  Lent,  Pentecost,  the  seventh 
month,  and  [on  the  authority  of  Jeremiah 
xxxvi.  9],  the  Calends  of  November  (de  off.  Eccl. 
i.  cc.  36  sqq.).  He  afterwards  mentions  in 
addition  to  these  four,  that  on  the  Calends  of 
January  and  others. 

As  regards  the  Gallican  church,  the  Ember 
seasons  do  not  seem  to  have  been  established 
much  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
second  council  of  Tours  (567  a.d.)  in  prescribing 
the  fasts  to  be  observed  by  monks,  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  fasts  of  the  four 
seasons — the  various  Gallican  Liturgies  published 
by  Mabillon  equally  ignore  them ; and  the 
language  of  the  council  of  Maintz  [813  A.D.],  in 
ordering  their  observance,  seems  to  imply  a 
recently  established  institution,  “ Constituimus  ut 
quatuor  tempora  anni  ab  omnibus  cum'  jejunio 
observentur,  hoc  est  in  mense  Martio  hebdomada 
prima,  et  feria  quarta,  6t  sexta,  et  Sabbato.  . . . 
similiter  in  mense  Junio  hebdomada  secunda,  in 
mense  Septembris  hebdomada  tertia,  in  mense 
Decembris  hebdomada  prima,  quae  fuerit  plena 
ante  vigiliam  Nativitatis  Domini  sicut  est  in 
Romana  Ecclesia  traditum.”  ( Concil . Mogunt. 
can.  34;  Labbe  vii.  1249).  We  also  meet 
with  capitularies  of  the  Carlovingian  kings 
to  the  same  effect  (see  e.  g.  lib.  v.  151 ; vol.  i.  p. 
854,  ed.  Baluzius.  See  also  one  of  769  a.d., 
ib.  p.  192). 

To  return  now  to  the  Roman  church  properly 
so  called,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  even  there  the  spring  fast  was 
not  at  first  really  Lent  itself,  and  not  the  three 
special  days.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Muratori  (see 
below)  c.  3,  that  while  Leo  in  his  sermons  on 
the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  fasts,  alludes  to 
the  three  days  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  ; 
he  yet  in  his  sermons  on  the  spring  fast  in  no 
way  refers  to  them,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  in 
any  case  to  see  the  meaning  of  a fast  within  the 
limits  of  another  fast,  except  it  were  meant  to  be 
of  a more  rigorous  kind,  of  which  in  the  present 
case  we  have  no  evidence. 

Some  would  attempt  to  solve  this  difficulty  by 
supposing  that  the  Ember  seasons  were  originally 
instituted  as  tithes  for  ordination,  but  it  certainly 
appears  that  this  theory  cannot  be  borne  out  by 
facts  (see  e.  g.  Amalarius  Fortunatus,  de  Eccl. 
Off.  ii.  2,  and  cf.  Muratori  c.  3).  Everything 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solemnity 
attaching  to  the  seasons  led  to  their  being 
chosen  as  fitting  times  for  the  rite.  The  theory 
of  Muratori  seems  very  probable,  that  the  spring 
fast  is  really  Lent  itself,  and  that  the  fixing  of 
the  three  days  is  due  to  a later  development. 


Among  other  evidence  referred  to  by  him  is  the 
fact  that  in  some  ancient  Roman  sacramentaries, 
when  notice  is  appointed  to  be  given  of  the  fasts 
of  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  spring  fast,  Lent  being 
assumed  to  be  known  from  other  sources.  (For 
instances  of  this  see  Cardinal  Bona,  Rerum 
Liturgy.,  lib.  ii.  c.  16;  vol.  ii.  p.  343,  ed.  Aug. 
Taur.  1753  ; and  Thomasius,  Codices  Sacramen- 
torum,  lib.  i.  c.  82 ; p.  113.)  We  may  further 
refer  to  the  rule  of  the  English  council  of 
Cloveshoe  (747  A.D.),  which  orders  that  no  one 
should  neglect  “jejuniorum  tempora.  id  est, 
quarti,  septimi  et  decimi  mensis,”  and  that  due 
notice  should  always  be  given  of  each  ( Concil . 
Cloves,  can.  18  ; Labbe  vi.  1578).  It  is  inter- 
esting to  add  here  that  the  introduction  of  the 
fasts  of  the  four  seasons  is  referred  by  a later 
English  council  (that  of  Aenham  [1009  A.D.],  the 
locality  of  which  appears  to  be  unknown,)  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  “ et  jejunia  quatuor  tem- 
po-urn, quae  Lubren  vocant  et  caetera  omnia 
pr  >ut  sanctus  Gregorius  imposuit  genti  Anglorum, 
conservantor  ” ( Concil . Aenham.  can.  16  ; Labbe 
ix.  792). 

Among  other  evidence  in  favour  of  this  theory 
may  be  mentioned  an  epistle  in  the  False  Decre- 
tals bearing  the  name  of  pope  Callistus  (ob. 
223  A.D.),  which  orders  that  to  the  three  already 
existing  fasts,  a fourth  should  be  added.  Now 
it  may  be  reasonably  argued  that  the  author, 
Isidore,  put  the  matter  in  accordance  with  what 
he  himself  believed  to  be  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  that  thus  we  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
tradition  existing  in  his  time  (circa  800  A.D.). 
A similar  remark  as  to  Callistus,  occurs  in  a 
MS.  of  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  in  the  Am- 
brosian library.  Although  the  statement  is  of 
course  false,  still  the  origin  of  the  forgery  may 
have  been  that  the  writer  wished  to  embody 
what  he  himself  believed  to  be  the  fact,  namely, 
that  the  fourth  (spring)  fast  was  added  on  later 
A capitulary  also  of  Ahyto  or  Atto,  bishop  of 
Vercellae  about  945  A.D.,  mentions  the  three 
fasts  in  a similar  way  ( Patrol . cxxxiv.  43). 

Not  only  does  this  doubt  exist  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  spring  fast,  but  there  seems  much  reason 
for  supposing  that  at  one  time  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily fall  in  Lent  at  all,  but  was  fixed  in  the 
first  week  in  March,  though  afterwards  as  a r 
matter  of  convenience  it  was  fixed  within  Lent 
always  ; also  the  summer  fast  was  at  one  time 
placed  in  the  second  week  of  June,  and  there- 
fore did  not  necessarily  fall  at  Pentecost.  The 
council  of  Maintz,  it  will  have  been  observed, 
speaks  of  the  fast  as  occurring  in  the  first  week  of 
March,  Lent  not  being  mentioned  at  all ; simi- 
larly also  for  the  summer  fast.  So  too  the  Ordo 
Romanus,  “in  primo  mense  (i.e.  March)  quarta 
et  sexta  feria  et  Sabbato  in  prima  hebdomada 
ipsius  mensis  primum  jejunium  celebratur. 
Secundum  in  quarto  mense  (i.e.  June)  in  secunda 
hebdomada  ipsius  mensis.  Tertium  jejunium 
septimi  mensis,  id  est  Septembris,  tertia  hebdo- 
mada ipsius  mensis.  Quartum  decimi  mensis, 
id  est  Decembris,  quarta  hebdomada  ante  Natalem 
Domini  ” (i.  33,  ed.  Hittorp ; cf.  also  Rabanus 
Maurus  de  Inst.  Cler.  ii.  24 ; and  Amalarius 
de  Eccl.  off.  ii.  1).  Again  in  many  ancient 
sacramentaries  we  have  many  things  pointing  to 
the  same  result;  e.g.  in  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary, we  find  a notice  “ Istae  orationes  ouae 
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sequuntur  primo  Sabbato  in  mense  primo  sunt 
dicendae  ” ( Patrol . lxxiv.  1069,  and  c i.  others 
cited  by  Muratori,  p.  261).  One  more  example 
may  suffice : the  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
(817  A.D.),  orders  that  no  fast  should  be  in  the 
week  of  Pentecost,  “nisi  statuti  fuerint  dies 
jejunii  ” (Cone.  Aquisgran.  can.  51;  Labbe  vii. 
1511).  Consequently,  while  the  summer  fast 
might  fall  in  the  week  of  Pentecost,  it  did  not 
necessarily  do  so.  It  seems  therefore  not  un- 
reasonable to  infer  that  at  one  time  the  church 
celebrated  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons  according 
to  this  rule,  a change  being  subsequently  made 
to  the  present  plan. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  Ember  seasons  as 
times  specially  fixed  for  the  ordinations  of  the 
clergy.  We  have  before  said  that  they  were  in 
all  probability  fixed  at  these  times  from  the 
solemnity  attaching  to  them,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  we  find  no  trace  of  such  a connexion  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Gelasius,  who  enjoins  “ ordi- 
nationes  etiam  presbyterorum  et  diaconorum  nisi 
certis  temporibus  et  diebus  exercere  non  debent, 
id  est  quarti  mensis  jejunio,  septimi  et  decimi, 
sed  et  etiam  Quadragesimalis  initii  ac  mediana 
Quadragesimae  die  sabbati  jejunio  circa  vesperam 
noverint  celebrandas  ” ( Epist . 9 ad  Episcopos 
Lucaniae  et  Bt  uttiorum,  c.  11;  Patrol,  lix.  52). 
It  will  be  observed  that  two  periods  in  Lent  are 
specified  here,  a piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
Muratori’s  view  that  the  spring  fast  is  Lent  itself. 

The  Gclasian  Sacramentary  also  furnishes  a 
form  for  this  ordinance,  which  is  headed,  “ Ordo 
qualiter  in  Romana  sedis  apostolicae  ecclesia 
presbyteri,  diaconi  vel  subdiaconi  eligendi  sint, 
mensis  i.  iv.  vii.  et  x.  Sabbatorum  die  in  xii. 
lectionibus  . . . .”  (Patrol,  lxxiv.  1069).  Again, 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  enjoins  that  the 
greater  orders  are  to  be  conferred  only  “in 
Sabbatis  duodecim  lectionum  per  quatuor  tem- 
pora”  (Greg.  Sac.  219,  and  cf.  Menard’s  note). 
The  same  order  is  laid  down  in  the  Poqtifical  of 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York  from  732-766  a.d. 
(p.  8,  ed.  Surtees  Society). 

The  irregularity  as  to  the  time  of  the  Ember 
seasons  evidently  continued  down  to  a late  period. 
Thus  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  council  of  Maintz 
is  repeated  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
(1072  A.D.),  by  a council  of  Rouen  (Concil.  Bo- 
tham. can.  9 ; Labbe  ix.  1227) ; and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  conciliar  rules  occur  on  the 
subject  prove  how  unsettled  the  matter  was. 
(See  e.g.  the  regulations  of  the  council  of  Seli- 
genstadt  [1022  A.D.,  can.  2 ; Labbe  ix.  845],  of 
those  of  Placentia  [1095  A.D.,  can.  14  ; ib.  x.  504], 
and  Clermont  [can.  27 ; ib.  508],  and  even  of 
Oxford  [1222  a.d.,  can.  8;  ib.  xi.  274],  in  the 
very  last  of  which  we  still  meet  with  the 
mention  of  Martii  prima  hebdomadal)  The 
system  followed  in  later  centuries  is  ordinarily 
referred  to  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  councils 
of  Placentia  and  Clermont. 

It  may  be  well  very  briefly  to  sum  up  our 
results.  The  observance  of  the  Ember  seasons 
is  purely  a western  institution,  there  being 
no  certain  trace  of  it  whatever  in  the  eastern 
church.  It  was  doubtless  at  first  a rite  merely 
of  the  local  Roman  church,  whence  it  gradually 
spread  throughout  the  west,  and  established 
itselfjn  Gaul  and  Spain  by  the  eighth  century, 
and  in  England  possibly  earlier,  through  its 
special  connection  with  Gregory. 

CHRIST.  ANT. 


It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  practice  in  the  Roman  church  may 
have  been  something  to  this  effect.  Fasts  at  the 
times  of  Lent,  Pentecost,  and  the  Nativity,  are 
certainly  very  ancient;  the  periods  of  these 
would  roughly  correspond  with  three  of  the 
four  seasons,  and  thus  some  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo 
or  one  of  his  predecessors,  may  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  them  symbolize  the  return  of 
the  seasons,  and  so  added  the  one  necessary  to 
complete  the  four.  It  would  soon  come  to  pass 
then  that  they  would  be  spoken  of  as  originally 
ordained  with  that  view.  The  length  of  each 
fast  having  been  more  or  less  settled,  and  the  fasts 
being  now  more  specially  associated  with  the 
seasons,  the  spring  and  summer  fasts  would 
come  more  and  more  to  be  vieived  independently 
of  Lent  and  Pentecost,  and  hence  they  would  fall 
occasionally  outside  these  seasons.  Finally,  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  such  irregularities 
may  have  caused  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
matter  in  its  present  form. 

For  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  article,  I am 
especially  indebted  to  Muraton’s/Je  iv.  Ternporum 
jejuniis  disquisitio  (in  his  Anecdota,  vol.  i.  246-266  ; 
Mediolani  1697);  also  to  Bingham’s  Antiquities 
of  the  Church , book  xxi.  ch.  2,  and  Binterim’s 
Denhwiirdigkeiten  der  Christ- Jv< ttholischen  Kirche, 
vol.  v.  part  2,  133  sqq.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  Yalfredus,  l)e  usu  et  institutione  jejunii 
quxtuor  ternporum , Bononiae,  1771.  [R.  S.] 

EMBLEM.  [Symbol.] 

EMBOLISMUS,  also  EMBOLIS,  EMBO- 
LUM,  (1)  an  inserted  or  intercalated  prayer; 
the  name  given  to  the  prayer  which  in  almost 
all  ancient  liturgies  follows  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
founded  on  one  or  both  of  the  two  last  petitions. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  is  interposed  here,  and 
what  had  been  already  asked  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  is  expanded,  and  it  is  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed what  evils  we  seek  to  be  delivered  from, 
viz.  past,  present,  and  future,  together  with  the 
saints  by  whose  intercession  we  strengthen  our 
prayer,  viz.  the  B.  V.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Andrew  (Bona,  Ber.  Liturg.  ii.  c.  15  § 2). 
Amalarius  (a.d.  810)  says  of  it,  “ in  consumma- 
tione  orationis  venit  clausula  universas  petitiones 
et  preces  nostras  collecta  brevitate  concludens  ” 
(Amalar.  De  Eccl.  Offic.  iii.  29).  The  Em'tolis- 
mus  was  usually  repeated  by  the  priest  in  a low 
voice,  symbolizing  the  silence  during  the  period 
that  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave ; but  in  the  Am- 
brosian rite  it  was  always  pronounced  aloud 
(Macri,  Hierolex.  s.  v.).  This  practice,  which 
has  left  very  faint  traces  in  the  Western  church, 
being  reduced  in  the  Roman  and  Ambrosian 
rites  to  “ Libera  nos  quaesumus  Domine  ab 
omni  malo,”  holds  a more  important  place  in 
Oriental  liturgies.  The  Emb Msmus  is  not,  how- 
ever, found  in  the  liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Basil,  but  appears  in  those  of  St.  James, 
St.  Mark,  and  Theodore  the  Interpreter,  as  wel. 
as  in  the  Armenian,  Mozarabic,  and  Coptic  St. 
Basil.  As  examples  of  the  shorter  Embolismus 
we  give  that  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  “And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,  O Lord,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  who  knowest  our  infirmity ; but  deliver 
us  from  the  Evil  One,  and  his  works,  and  every 
assault  and  will  of  his,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Holy 
name  which  is  called  upon  our  lowliness  ” (As- 
seman.  vol.  v.  p.  51),  and  the  Syriac  St.  James, 
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“ 0 Lord  our  God,  lead  us  not  mt^  temptation 
which  we  devoid  of  strength  are  not  able  to 
bear,  but  also  with  the  temptation  make  a way 
of  escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it,  and 
leliver  us  from  evil  through  Jesus  Christ,”  &c. 
'Renaud.  vol.  ii.  p.  40). 

(Neale,  Eastern  Church,  part  i.  1,  p.  513; 
2,  pp.  627-629 ; Scudamore,  Notit.  Euchar. 

р.  572;  Binterim,  JDenkwiird.  iv.  3,  p.  465; 
Macri,  Hierolex.  ; Ducange,  Glossar,  s.  v.)  [E.Y.] 

(2)  Embolismus  also  designates  the  excess  of 
the  solar  year  over  twelve  lunar  months,  com- 
monly called  the  Epact.  See  Durandus,  Ra- 
tionale, viii.  10.  (Ducange,  s.v.').  [C.] 

EMBOLOS.  A covered  portico  or  cloister ; 
in  ecclesiastical  language  a cloister  surrounding 
the  external  walls  of  a church,  serving  as  an 
ambulatory  in  hot,  rainy,  and  dirty  weather,  and 
also  affording  a convenient  passage  for  the  priests 
and  ministers  of  the  church  from  the  bema  and 
diaconicum  to  the  narthex,  used  at  Constantinople 
by  the  patriarch  when  he  proceeded  to  wash  feet 
in  the  narthex.  Codinus  speaks  of  these  cloisters 
being  vaulted,  and  Goar  of  their  walls  being  orna- 
mented with  mosaic  pictures.  Such  porticos  ran 
along  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  (Ducange,  Constan.  Christian. 
lib.  iii.  c.  16),  and  surrounded  the  churches  of  St. 
Michael  at  Anaplus,  and  the  Deipara  at  Jerusalem, 
on  all  sides  but  the  east  (Procop.  de  Aedific.  lib.  i. 

с.  8,  lib.  v.  c.  6).  It  was  in  “the  right  embolos” 
of  St.  Sophia — that  the  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  so-called  eighth  general  council,  that 
of  Constantinople  in  870,  were  drawn  up  (Labbe, 
Concil.  viii.  1421).  In  Moschus  {Prat.  Spiritual. 
§ 66  apud  Coteler.  Eccl.  Craec.  Monum.  ii.  390) 
we  read  of  an  archimandrite  named  George,  who 
buried  in  “ the  right  embolos  ” of  a church  he 
was  erecting,  the  body  of  an  ascetic  who  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a dream  and  warned  him 
where  he  would  find  his  corpse. 

(Goar,  Eucholog.  p.  627 ; Allatius,  de  Templis, 
Epist.  ii.  § 4 ; Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec.').  [E.  V.] 

EMERENTIANA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Rome  ; 
commemorated  Jan.  23  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 


(3)  Martyr  at  Capua ; commemorated  Oct.  6 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EMITHERIUS,  martyr  with  Celcdonius  at 
Calagurris  ; commemorated  March  3 {Matt.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EMPHOTION  {'Vpcp&Tiov)  is  one  of  the 
names  for  the  white  robe  (arafio\iov)  with  which 
persons  were  invested  at  baptism.  The  name  is 
no  doubt  derived  from  the  “ enlightening  ” attri- 
buted to  the  baptismal  ceremony.  See  Baptism, 
pp.  156,  163.  [C.] 

EMPHYTEUSIS  QEjx<pvTev(ris),  a manner 
of  letting  real  property,  at  first  confined  to  waste 
lands  requiring  much  outlay  to  bring  them  under 
cultivation,  but  afterwards  applied  to  any  real 
| property. 

Emphyteusis  is  a contract  bv  which  the  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  real  property  (res'  immobilis) 

| is  transferred  by  the  proprietor  to  another, 
either  fov  a term  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  or 
j for  a life  or  lives,  or  in  perpetuity,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  annual  payment.  It  differs  from  mere 
letting  (locatio),  in  that  by  emphyteusis  bene- 
ficial ownership  is  transferred  for  the  term, 
while  by  letting  only  the  use  and  enjoyment  of’ 
produce  is  transferred ; in  that  its  use  is  confined 
to  real  property ; and  in  that  it  cannot  be  for  a 
less  term  than  ten  years.  It  differs  from  feudal 
tenure  (feodum),  in  that  it  requires  periodical 
payments,  not  personal  service,  to  be  given  to 
1 the  lord  or  proprietor. 

Emphyteusis  is  either  ecclesiastical  or  lay. 
Ecclesiastical  emphyteusis  is  a contract  by  which 
property  belonging  to  a church,  monastery,  oi 
other  religious  foundation,  is  granted.  This 
differs  from  lay  emphyteusis  [See  Smith’s  Dict. 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq.  s.  ».]  principally 
in  that  it  requires  the  assent  of  the  bishop,  and 
must  clearly  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  or 
I foundation  which  grants  it ; a provision  no  doubt 
; intended  to  check  the  alienation  of  church  pro- 
| perty  by  ecclesiastical  persons.  [Alienation 
i of  Church  Property  : Property  of  the 
Church.] 

i (Ferraris,  Prompta  Bibliotheca,  s.  v.  “Emphy- 
teusis.”) [C.] 


EMERITENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Merida, 
Council  of.] 

EMILIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Lower  Ar- 
menia with  Dionysius  and  Sebastian  ; commemo- 
rated Feb.  8 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Numidia,  with  Agapius  and 
Secundinus,  bishops ; commemorated  April  29 
{Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Dorostorum ; commemorated 
July  18  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Cordova  with  Hiere- 
niias  ; commemoi'ated  Sept.  17  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(5)  Presbyter  and  confessor  in  Tarragona ; 
commemorated  Nov.  12  (/&.) 

(6)  Confessor  in  Africa ; commemorated  Dec. 
6 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EMILIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with 
Castus ; commemorated  May  22  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Garth.'). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Sardinia-;  commemorated  May 
28  {Mart..  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 


EMPRESMUS  QEixirpt](Tix6s),  the  great  con- 
flagration ; commemorated  Sept.  1 {Cal. 

Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EMUNITAS.  [Immunities.] 

ENAFOTA,  ENAFODIA  C Ewe  decora). 

In  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  we  read  that  pope 
Paschal  gave  to  a church  “ canistra  enafota  ex 
argento  duo,  pens.  lib.  x.”  two  coronae  of  nine 
lights,  weighing  ten  pounds.  And  Valentine  II. 
gave  “canistra  ennafodia  duo  pens.  lib.  xv.” 
Compare  Canister,  Corona,  Exafota.  (Du- 
cange, s.  v.)  m 

ENCAENIA.  [Dedication-Festival.] 
ENCHANTMENT.  [Magic.] 
ENCHEIRION  {'Eyxe'lPL0J/),  the  napkin 

with  which  the  priest  wipes  his  hands,  worn  at 
the  girdle.  Towards  the  end  of  the  letter  of 
Nicephorus  of  Constantinople  to  pope  Leo  (in  the 
Acta  Cone.  Ephes.  p.  313,  ed.  Commelin,  1591), 
we  read  of  a stole  and  an  encheirion.  em- 
broidered with  gold.  It  is  described  by  Ger- 
manus  of  Constantinople  {Tkeoria  Myst.  p.  150, 


ENCOLPION 

ed.  Paris,  15GO)  thus:  “The  enchemon,  which 
hangs  to  the  girdle,  is  the  napkin  which  wipes 
his  hands;  and  to  have  a napkin  at  the  girdle  is 
typicaL  of  him  who  washed  his  hands  and  said, 
‘I  am  innocent*  (Matt,  xxvii.  24).”  (Suicer’s 
Thesaurus , s.  v.) 

ENCOLPION  ('EyK6\mov,  that  which  is 
worn  on  the  breast),  the  name  anciently  given 
to  small  caskets  worn  round  the  necks  ot  the 
faithful,  containing  usually  either  relics  or  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels. 

The  use  of  these  portable  reliquaries  is  of 
the  highest  antiquity ; Chrysostom  (Quod  Christus 
sit  Deus , p.  571  E,  ed.  Ben.)  speaks  of  particles 
of  the  true  Cross  being  suspended  from  the 
necks  both  of  men  and  women,  enclosed  in  gold. 


In  1571  two  such  reliquaries,  made  of  gold, 
were  found  in  tombs  belonging  to  the  ancient 
cemetery  of  the  Vatican;  they  are  square  in 
form,  and  are  furnished  with  rings  which  indi- 
cate their  use  ; on  one  side  they  bear  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  between  the  A and  Cl  (see 
woodcut).  These  probably  date  from  the  4th 
century. 

The  pectoral  cross  worn  by  bishops  was  also 
called  encolpion.  The  oldest  specimen  now 


existing  is  one  which  was  found  not  long  since 
upon  the  breast  of  a corpse  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Laurence,  outside  the  walls.  It  came  to  light  in 
clearing  the  interior  of  that  church,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  De  Rossi  for  a careful  drawing  of  it 
( Bulletino , Apr.  1863).  On  one  side  it  bears 
the  inscription,  Emmanovha  [Emmanuel]  No- 
biscvm  devs  ; oa  the  other,  the  following 
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words,  addressed  apparently  to  Satan : Cnvx 
est  vita  mihi  ||  mohs  inimice  Tim ; a cavity 
closed  by  a screw  appears  to  have  been  intended 
for  relics.  Reliquaries  in  the  form  of  a cross 
are  first  mentioned  by  Gregory  the  Great.  He 
sent  one  of  them  to  queen  Theodelinda  with  a 
fragment  of  the  true  cross ; this  still  exists  at 
Monza,  and  is  used  by  the  provost  of  the 
ancient  church  in  that  city  when  he  officiates 
pontifically.  An  engraving  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Frisi’s  Memorie  della  Chicse  Mon. esc  (p.  52). 
Two  amulets  given  to  this  princess  by  the 
same  pontiff  for  the  use  of  her  children  are  still 
preserved  among  the  celebrated  treasures  of 
Monza,  one  of  which  contains  a piece  of  the  true 
cross,  the  other  a fragment  of  the  Gospels  (Greg. 
Magn.  Epist.  xiv.  12).  Engravings  of  those  ob- 
jects are  given  by  Mozzoni  ( Tavole  cron,  della 
stor.  eccl.  vol.  vii.  p.  79).  The  same  volume  of 
the  same  work  also  contains  (pp.  77  and  84) 
drawings  of  other  reliquaries  of  the  highest 
interest — namely,  some  of  the  vases  in  which 
oil  from  the  sacred  lamps  of  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  had  been  sent  by  Gregory  to  Theodelinda. 
[Ampulla.] 

From  the  same  pope  we  also  learn  (Epist.  i. 
36 ; vii.  26)  that  filings  from  St.  Peter’s  chains 
were  sometimes  enclosed  in  small  golden  keys. 
He  himself  had  sent  one  of  these  consecrated 
keys  to  Childebert,  king  of  the  Franks,  to 
wear  hung  from  his  neck  “as  a protection 
from  all  evils  ” — “ Claves  sancti  Petri,  in 
quibus  de  vinculis  catenarum  ejus  inclusum 
est,  excellentiae  vestrae  direximus  quae  collo 
vestro  suspensae  a malis  vos  omnibus  tueantur” 
(Epist.  vi.  6).  An  illustrious  Gaul  named  Dina- 
mius  also  received,  from  the  same  pontiff,  a 
small  cross  of  gold,  containing  a similar  relic 
(Epist.  iii.  33) — “ Transmisimus  autem  B.  Petri 
apostoli  benedictionem  crucem  parvulam,  cui  de 
catenis  ejus  beneficia  sunt  inserta.”  [Eulogiae.] 
Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (f  828), 
speaks  of  an  encolpion  set  in  gold,  one  side  of 
which  was  formed  of  crystal,  the  other 
of  enamel  (eiKoviapem]  Si  iyuavaeccs')  ; 
containing  another  encolpion,  in  which 
fragments  of  the  true  cross  were  ar- 
ranged in  a pattern  (erTervir wptva.i) 
(Acta  Cone.  Ephes .,  pp.  312,  313,  ed. 
Commelin,  1591). 

The  whole  subject  of  these  reliquaries 
might  receive  abundant  illustration 
from  the  records  and  the  remains  of 
mediaeval  antiquity,  were  that  period 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 
[See  Amulet.] 

(Meursius’s  Glossarium  and  Suicer’s 
Thesaurus , s.  v.  iyuoAmov ; De  la 
Cerda,  Adversaria  Sacra , c.  36  § 7 ; 
Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chr€t .)  [C.] 
ENCYCLICAL  LETTERS 

(*E7n<rT0Aai  iyicvKAioi,  ypdppcna 
iyKVKAia).  Letters  of  a circular  na- 
ture, not  addressed  to  a particulai 
person  or  community;  as,  the  Catholic  Epistles 
(Oecumenius  on  St.  James  i.).  The  letters  in 
which  the  members  of  a council  signified  their 
conclusions  to  all  the  churches  were  called  en- 
cyclical; and  Nicephorus  Callisti  (Hist.  xvi.  3) 
speaks  of  the  encyclical  letters  (iyicvitAia 
ypappara)  which  the  emperor  Basiliscus  wrote 
against  the  fourth  council  (Chalcedon,  A.I>. 
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451),  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  church. 
The  same  writer  (c.  4)  speaks  of  divine  and 
apostolic  encyclics  (e’7 kvkAio).  The  circulars  of 
Basiliscus  just  referred  to  are  styled  by  Evagrius 
( H.E . iii.  4)  iyKVK\ioi  (rvAAafia'i ; an  encyclical 
letter  of  Photius  is  mentioned  (ib.  v.  2). 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  phrase  iyKvnAia 
ypdfj.iJ.aT a sometimes  (as  Euseb.  H.E.  vi.  18)  de- 
notes those  subjects  which  the  Greeks  included 
In  the  “ circle  of  the  sciences,”  or  cyclopaedia. 
(Suicer’s  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  ’EyKVKAios.)  [C.] 

ENDOWMENT.  The  property  given  by  the 
founder  of  a church  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
edifice  and  of  the  clerks  who  served  it  was 
allied  dos  ecclesiae  or  endowment.  Justinian 
(Novel  67),  compelled  those  who  built  churches 
also  to  endow  them  ; and  without  a competent 
provision  for  their  maintenance,  no  clerks  were 
to  be  ordained  to  any  church  (Cone.  Epaon.,  A.D. 
517,  c.  25)  ; whoever  desired  to  have  a parish 
church  (dioecesim)  on  his  estate  was  to  set  apart 
a sufficient  landed  endowment  for  its  clerks 
(Cone.  Aurel.  iv.?  A.D.  541,  c.  33);  a bishop  was 
not  to  consecrate  a church  until  the  endowment 
of  it  had  been  regularly  secured  by  a deed  or 
charter  (Cone.  Bragar.  ii.  [iii.],  a.d.  572,  c.  5) ; 
founders  of  churches  were  to  understand,  that 
they  had  no  further  authority  over  property 
which  they  had  given  to  the  chureh,  but  that  both 
the  church  and  its  endowment  were  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  bishop,  to  be  employed  according 
to  the  canons  (Cone.  Tolet.  iv.,  a.d.  633,  c.  33). 

In  the  ninth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  655,  a 
special  provision  was  made  (c.  5),  that  a bishop 
was  not  to  confer  on  any  monastic  church  which 
he  might  found  within  his  diocese  more  than  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  funds  at  his  disposal ; nor  on 
any  non-monastic  church,  or  church  destined  for 
his  own  burial-place,  more  than  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  diocese. 

If  one  who  held  a “ fiscus,”  or  fief,  from  the 
king,  built  and  endowed  churches,  the  bishop 
was  desired  to  procure  the  royal  confirmation  of 
the  gift  (Cone.  Tolet.  iii.,  a.d.  589,  c.  15). 

See  Alms  ; Benefice  ; Churches,  Mainten- 
ance of,  p.  388  ; Property  of  the  Church. 

During  the  period  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  Bishop  [p.  233],  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  his  presbytery,  took  charge  of 
church  endowments. 

(Wetzer  and  Welte’s  Kirchen  - lexicon,  s.  v. 
Dotalaut : Ducange,  s.  v.  Dos  Ecclesiae.')  [C.] 

ENERGUMENI.  [Demoniacs.] 

ENOCH,  the  patriarch,  translation  of;  com- 
memorated Ter  27  = Jan.  22  (Cal.  Ethiop.) ; 
July  19  (Cal.  Copt.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ENTALMA  (’'E vraAga,  evraArripia  ypdfi- 
fiara),  the  document  by  which  a bishop  confers 
on  a monk  the  privilege  of  hearing  confessions 
(Daniel,  Codex,  iv.  588).  The  form  of  such  a 
letter  is  given  by  Goar,  Eucholog.  p.  300.  [C.] 

ENTHRONIZATION.  1.  The  solemn 
placing  of  a bishop  on  his  throne.  See  Bishop, 
p.  224. 

2.  The  word  ivdpovia&iv  is  also  used  to  desig- 
nate the  placing  or  “ enthroning  ” of  relics  of  the 
saints  in  the  altar  of  a church  on  consecration 
[Consecration  of  Churches].  Hence  vabs  iv- 
Gpoviacryivos  designates  a regularly  consecrated 
,church  and  not  a mere-oratory.  Thus  Germa- 


nus  (in  Daniel’s  Codex,  iv.  701)  speaks  of  a 
church  as  dedicated  in  the  name  of  martyrs  and 
consecrated  over  (or  by  virtue  of)  their  holy 
relics  (iv  ro7s  ay  lots  avrcov  Aenj/avois  ivOpovi- 
a<rOe?(Ta). 

3.  The  word  evOpovicrpds  is  perhaps  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  installation  of  a presbvter 
in  his  church  (Reiske  on  Constant.  Porphyrog. 
De  Caerim.  617).  [C.] 

ENTHUSIASTAE  (ivOovcriaara)).  Those 
who  pretended  to  prophesy  by  the  motion  of  an 
indwelling  daemon  which  they  thought  to  be 
the  Holy  Spirit  (see  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv. 
11 ; Suidas,  sub  voce  ev6ovs;  Bingham,  Ant.  16. 
5,  4). 

In  a.d.  428  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  or- 
dained that  these  heretics  (with  many  others) 
“ nusquam  in  Romano  solo  conveniendi  oran- 
dique  habeant  facultatem.”  This  constitution 
was  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (16,  5,  25), 
and  in  that  of  Justinian  (1,  5,  5),  but  with  the 
reading  (if  it  be  the  correct  one)  “ nusquam 
in  Romanum  locum  conveniendi  morandique 
habeant  facultatem.”  The  same  exclusion  is 
decreed  in  general  terms  by  Justinian  in  his 
37th  Novell,  “nulla  omnino  haeresis  domum  aut 
locum  orationis  habeto.”  [I.  B.] 

ENTRANCE  (EftroSos).  Two  of  the  most 
remarkable  ceremonies  of  Eastern  liturgies  are 
the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Entrance — that  of 
the  Word  and  that  of  the  Sacrament. 

1.  The  Lesser  Entrance  is  the  bearing  in  of 
the  book  of  the  gospels  in  solemn  procession. 
In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (c.  17,  p.  343, 
Daniel)  after  the  prayer  of  the  third  antiphon 
(our  ‘ Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom  ’)  the  rubric 
runs  : “ Then  the  priest  and  the  deacon,  standing 
before  the  Holy  Table,  make  three  genuflections 
(irpo(TKvvT]ixaTa):  Then  the  priest,  taking  the 
Holy  Book  of  the  Gospels  gives  it  to  the  deacon ; 
and  so,  going  out  by  the  north  side,  with  lights 
going  before  them,  they  make  the  Lesser  En- 
trance.” That  is,  the  deacon  and  priest  pass 
from  the  sanctuary  into  the  chapel  of  the  pro- 
thesis, which  is  to  the  north  of  it,  and  so  out 
into  the  body  of  the  church,  where,  by  a devious 
path,  they  return  to  the  Holy  Doors,  which  are 
open ; the  volume,  often  decorated  w ith  great 
magnificence,  is  laid  on  the  Holy  Table,  whence 
it  is  again  taken  to  the  ambo  when  the  gospel  is 
to  be  read. 

The  rubric  in  St.  Mark’s  liturgy  (Dan.  iv.  142) 
is  simply,  “ /ecu  yiyvsrai  g eicroSos  rod  evay- 
yeAiov.” 

This  “ Entrance  ” corresponds  to  the  carrying 
of  the  gospel  by  the  deacon  to  the  ambo  or  rood- 
loft  in  the  Western  church,  once  a rite  of  great 
importance ; for  the  book  was  preceded  not  only 
by  tapers  but  by  a crucifix  ( Durandus,  Ration  de, 
iv.  24.  16).  Compare  Alleluia,  Gradual. 

In  the  Coptic  St.  Basil,  the  Greater  Entrance 
precedes  the  Lesser.  See  below. 

2.  Ihe  Greater  Entrance. — This  ceremony  has 
probably,  like  others,  been  developed  from  simple 
beginnings  into  very  great  prominence  and  mag- 
nificence. 

The  liturgy  of  St.  James  (c.  17,  Daniel  iv.  98) 
simply  alludes  in  passing  to  the  bringing  in  of 
the  elements  : “ the  priest  bringing  in  the  Holy 
Gifts  says  the  following  prayer.”  St.  Mark 
(c.  10,  Dan.  iv.  148)  is  even  more  vague : “ the 
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IL.ly  Things  (ra  ayta ) are  brought  into  llie 
sanctuary,  and  the  priest  prays  as  follows.” 
Similarly  the  Mozarabic  (Dan.  i.  67),  “ while 
the  choir  chants  Alleluia,  the  priest  offers  [i.  e. 
places  on  the  altar]  the  Host  and  Chalice,  with 
the  prayers  following.”  In  the  Armenian  rite 
(Dan.  iv.  460)  the  celebrant  lies  prostrate  before 
the  altar  while  the  Great  Entrance  is  made ; in 
this  rite  (anomalously)  the  elements  are  spoken 
of  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  before  conse- 
cration (Neale,  East.  Ch.  Int.  428). 

In  the  much  more  developed  rite  of  Constan- 
tinople (Lit.  Chry'-ost.  Neale,  u.s.  373),  after  the 
chanting  of  the  Cherubic  Hymn,  the  ceremony 
proceeds  as  follows.  During  the  previous  part 
of  the  eucharistic  office,  the  elements  have  re- 
mained on  the  table  in  the  chapel  of  the  prothesis. 
At  the  proper  point,  the  deacon  censes  the  altar 
and  the  sanctuary,  and  then  goes  before  the 
priest  into  the  prothesis.  The  priest  then  lifts 
the  “ aer,”  or  covering,  from  the  chalice  and 
paten,  and  lays  it  on  the  deacon’s  shoulder,  and 
then  places  upon  it  the  paten,  covered  witii  the 
Asterisk  and  veil.  The  deacon  takes  hold  of 
these  with  his  left  hand,  bearing  the  censer  in 
his  right ; the  priest  takes  the  chalice  and  fol- 
lows the  deacon,  and  so,  preceded  by  tapers,  they 
move  round  to  the  Holy  Doors,  as  in  the  Lesser 
Entrance.  In  great  churches,  where  there  are 
dignified  clergy  and  many  attendants,  this  pro- 
cession is  one  of  great  magnificence.  Where 
there  is  but  a single  priest  and  no  deacon,  he 
bears  the  paten  on  his  shoulder,  supporting  it  by  : 
his  left  hand,  and  the  chalice  in  his  right  hand 
before  his  breast. 

In  the  Coptic  St.  Basil,  the  Great  Entrance  is  I 
made  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  liturgy ; the  \ 
directions  for  it  are  very  curious  and  minute,  j 
“ The  priest  goes  to  the  Takaddemet  [Prothesis] 
from  winch  he  shall  take  the  lamb  [Elements, 
p.  600],  looking  attentively  that  there  be  no  flaw 
in  it;.  ...When  he  hath  all  that  he  needs,  the 
lamb,  the  wine,  and  the  incense,  ...he  takes 
the  lamb  in  his  hand  and  wipes  it  lightly,  as 
Christ  the  Lord  was  first  washed  with  water  ! 
before  He  was  presented  to  Simeon*  the  priest ; j 
then  he  shall  bear  it  round  to  the  altar  in  his  { 
hands,  as  Simeon  bare  Him  round  the  Temple. 
At  last  the  priest  shall  lay  it  down  on  the  altar  j 
and  shall  place  it  on  the  paten,  which  signifies  j 
the  cradle ; and  shall  cover  it  with  a linen  cloth, 
as  the  Virgin  did  at  His  Nativity  ” (Renaudot, 
Litt.  Orientt.  i.  186).  A deacon  seems  to  have 
borne  the  cruet. 

Compare  Introit.  [C.] 


ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM.  This  event 


in  our  Lord’s  life  is  very  frequently  represented 
in  the  earlier  art  of  the  Christian  Church,  occur- 
ring on  some  of  the  first  sarcophagi,  though  not, 
as  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  in  fresco  or 
mosaic  in  the  catacombs  or  elsewhere,  excepting 
in  an  ancient  mosaic  of  the  Vatican  (Bianchini 
Demonstr.  hist.  Sac.  Saec.  i.  tav.  2,  No.  17),  and 
one  from  the  basilica  at  Bethlehem,  reproduced 
by  Martigny  (p.  331)  from  Count  de  Vogue 
(Les  Eglises  de  la  Terre  Ste.  pi.  v.).  The  earliest 
MS.  representation  of  it  is  probably  that  in  the 
Rabula  or  Laurentian  Evangeliary.  The  treat- 
ment is  almost  always  the  same ; the  Lord  is 


! 


* There  is  an  evident  confusion  here  between  Simeon 
and  the  high- priest. 


mounted  on  the  nss,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
her  foal,  and  the  multitude  with  their  palm- 
branches  follow,  or  lay  their  garments  before 
Him  (Aringhi  t.  i.  pp.  277-329;  ii.  p.  159  and 
passim;  Bottari,  tav.  xxi.).  His  right  hand  is 
generally  raised  in  the  act  of  blessing.  The 


From  the  Sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus. 

multitude  frequently  raise  their  hands  in  thanks- 
giving.  In  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  in  existence,  the  Gregorian  Evangeliary 
of  St.  Cuthbert  (Palneographia  Sacra ) the  Lord  is 
represented  mounted  on  an  tiss,  and  bearing  a 
large  whip — evidently  with  reference  to  the 
scourge  of  small  cords  used  in  the  expulsion  of 
buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple.  There  is  a 
certain  variety  in  the  examples  taken  from  dif- 
ferent carvings.  In  Bottari  (i.  taw.  xvi.  xxii. 
xxxix.)  Zaccheus  is  represented  in  the  “ fig  or 
sycomore  tree  ” behind  the  Lord,  as  if  to  call 
attention  to  the  beginning  of  His  last  journey  at 
Jericho.  In  the  last  example  the  sycomore  and 
palm- branches  are  carefully  and  well  cut.  In  i. 
tav.  40,  garments  are  being  strewn  before  the 
Lord  (as  in  the  others).  See  also  vol  ii.  taw.  88, 
89 ; iii.  tav.  133.  In  one  instance,  without 
Zaccheus,  the  colt  accompanies  the  ass  (iii.  134). 
The  small  stature  of  Zaccheus  is  often  dwelt  on. 
Or  the  figure  may  represent  a person  in  the  act 
of  cutting  down  branches.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

ENVY— HOW  CENSURED.  Envy  was 
always  reckoned  a diabolical  sin,  and  one  of  the 
first  magnitude  (Chrys.  Horn.  41  in  Matth. ; 
Cyprian,  De  Zelo  et  Livore,  p.  223);  but  there 
are  no  distinctive  penalties  attached  to  it, 
inasmuch  as  before  it  could  bring  a man 
under  public  discipline,  it  required  to  be  dis- 
played in  some  outward  and  vicious  action,  which 
received  its  appropriate  punishment  (Bingham, 
Ant.  16,  14,  1 ; Thom.  Aq.  Summa  2,  2,  qu.  36). 

[I.  B.] 

EPACT,  eTroffTal,  sc.  ijpcpai]  Lat.  epactae ; 
in  Mediaeval  writers,  adjectiones  +Lunae ; the 
number  of  days  required  to  make  up  the  lunar 
year  to  the  solar : — and  so  the  numeral  of  the 
moon’s  age  on  the  1st  January.  Or  we  may 
say,  with  Scaliger,  on  the  1st  March,  which 
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comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  escaping  the  ambiguity  of  Leap  year.  In  the 
Easter  canon  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  the  epact 
meant  the  numeral  of  the  moon’s  age  on  the 
22nd  March. 

The  old  Latin  cycles  of  84  years,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  Ideler,  ii.  249,  indicated 
Easter  by  means  of  the  epacts  of  the  1st  January, 
and  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  1st 
January  fell. 

The  method  of  determining  the  months  (lunar), 
was  as  follows.  For  the  first  month  of  the  year 
that  month  was  taken,  whose  age  was  expressed 
by  the  epact.  The  day  of  December  on  which  it 
commenced  is  found  by  subtracting  the  epact 
(when  more  than  one)  from  thirty-three.  The 
first  month  was  always  counted  full,  then  hollow 
and  full  succeeded  by  turns,  so  that  the  last 
month  in  the  year  in  a common  lunar  year  was 
hollow,  in  an  intercalary  year  full.  From  the 
last  begins  the  new  moon  of  the  following  year. 

The  Easter  new  moon  being  found,  Easter-day 
was,  according  to  the  Latin  rules,  that  Sunday 
which  fell  on  or  next  after  the  16th  of  the 
moon,  not  therefore  later  than  the  22nd  of  the 
moon.  The  choice  of  the  month  was  determined 
thus.  New  moon  must  not  be  earlier  than  the 
5th  March,  and  full  moon  not  later  than  the 
21st ; the  first  of  these  rules  sometimes  having 
to  give  way,  to  save  the  violation  of  the  latter. 

The  following  rule  is  given  for  the  1st 
January  epact,  viz.,  multiply  the  Golden  Num- 
ber by  eleven,  and  divide  the  product  by  thirty, 
the  remainder  is  the  epact.  But  this  rule  will 
not  give  the  epacts  mentioned  above,  which 
were  constructed  as  we  have  just  described — 
with  a saltus  lunae,  or  addition  of  twelve  after 
the  19th  year  of  the  cycle,  &c. 

For  the  determination  of  Easter  according  to 
the  Alexandrian  rules,  with  which  the  later 
Roman  rules  agreed,  see  under  Easter. 

The  elaborate  system  of  epacts  afterwards 
devised  by  Lilius,  and  Clavius,  belongs  to  the 
system  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  [L.  H.] 

EPAGATUS,  martyr  at  Lyons,  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  with  Photiuus  bishop,  Zacharias  pres- 
byter, and  others  ; commemorated  June  2 (Mart, 
liter  on.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPAPHRAS,  bishop  of  Colossae,  and  mar- 
tyr ; commemorated  July  19  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPAON,  COUNCIL  OF  (Epaonense  con- 
cilium),  held  A.D.  517  at  a town  in  Burgundy,  I 
whose  name  is  thought  to  have  been  preserved 
in  the  modern  village  of  Iene  on  the  Rhone.  It 
was  attended  by  twenty-five  bishops  at  the  joint 
summons  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  and  Viven- 
tiolus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  presided.  Forty 
canons  on  discipline  are  given  to  it  in  its  acts ; 
but  two  more,  called  canons  of  Epaon  by 
Egbert  of  York,  and  by  Gratian,  are  not  among 
these.  By  the  4th  of  them,  bishops  priests 
and  deacons  are  forbidden  to  keep  hawks  or 
dogs  for  hunting.  By  the  9th,  no  abbot  may 
preside  over  two  monasteries.  By  the  26th  no 
altar,  nof  of  stone,  may  be  consecrated  with 
chrism.  By  the  39th  slaves,  taking  sanctuary, 
that  have  committed  heinous  crimes,  are  only  to 
be  let  off  corporal  punishment.  Most  of  these 
regulations  had  previously  become  law  else- 
where (Mansi,  yiii.  555  and  seq.).  [E.  S.  Ff.j  j 
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EPARCHIA.  [Province.] 

EPARCHUS,  monk,  confessor  at  Angouleme ; 
commemorated  July  1 (Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EPARECHIUS,  commemorated  with  Seve- 
rianus  Oct.  29  (Cal.  Armen.').  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPENDYTES  (iirevbvTTjs).  The  ependytes, 
the  “ fisher’s  coat  ” of  St.  Peter  (John  xxi.  7), 
was  a kind  of  cloak  used  especially  by  monks, 
and,  as  the  etymology  would  seem  to  indicate, 
worn  over  another  garment.  Thus  e.g.  in  the 
Graeco-Latin  Glossary  cited  by  Ducange  (s.  v. 
epidecen),  the  Greek  word  is  rendered  Instata 
(leg.  Instrata  or  Instita)  haec  superaria.  Also 
Augustine  naturally  enough  speaks  of  iirevbvpa 
as  equivalent  to  superindumentum  (Quaest.  in 
Jud.  41 ; iii.  938,  ed.  Gaume).  Suidas  also  ob- 
serves this  distinction  (virobvTr\v  rb  ea&Tepov 
IfxaTiot/,  iirevbvT7]v  8e  t b ew avui).  It  is  thus 
surprising  that  some  should  have  taken  it  to 
mean  an  under-garment,  as  e.  g.  the  Lexicon  of 
Zonaras  (col.  788,  ed.  Tittmann),  which  defines 
it  as  rb  iawrepor  igariov,  bs  Ka\  viroKapucrov 
Xeyerai.  Athanasius  mentions  this  dress  as 
worn  by  St.  Antony  ( Vita  S.  Anton.,  c.  46 ; i. 
831,  ed.  Bened.),  and  Jerome  refers  to  it  in  the 
case  of  Hilarion  (Vita  S.  Hilar,  c.  4;  ii.  15,  ed. 
Vallarsi).  It  appears,  at  any  rate  in  the  east,  to 
have  been  made  of  skins ; thus  the  g-q Acorrjs  of 
St.  Antony  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  Jerome 
describes  that  of  Hilarion  as  pelliceus.  For  other 
references  to  the  dress,  see  Pseudo-Athanas.  de 
Virginitate,  c.  11  (ii.  116),  and  Basil  of  Seleucia, 
De  vita  S.  Theclae,  i.  62  (Patrol.  Gr.  lxxxv. 
516). 

The  ependytes  would  appear  to  be  the  dress 
worn  by  the  two  figures  (Abdon  and  Sennen, 
victims  of  the  Decian  persecution)  who  are  being 
crowned  by  the  Saviour  in  a fresco  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pontianus,  on  the  Via  Portuensis, 
near  Rome.  [See  p.  8.]  [II.  S.] 

EPHEMERIS.  [Calendar,  p.  258.] 

EPHESUS  (Councils  of). — (1)  a.d.  197, 
under  Polycrates  its  bishop,  on  the  Easter  ques- 
tion. His  letter  to  Victor  and  the  Roman 
church  is  in  part  preserved  by  Eusebius  (v.  24), 
shewing  that  it  had  been  customary  there,  down 
from  the  days  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  to  keep 
Easter  day  on  the  14th  of  the  moon  (Mansi,  i. 
719-24).  The  interest  of  this  fragment  is 
enhanced  from  its  having  been  translated  by 
! Rufinus  and  St.  Jerome. 

(2)  A.D.  245,  otherwise  called  Asiatic,  against 
the  errors  of  Noetus  (Mansi,  i.  789-90). 

(3)  A.D.  431,  the  third  general,  held  in  the 
church  there  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  soon  after 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  month  of  June,  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  Nestorius.  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  contended  that  while  the  blessed 
Virgin  might  with  propriety  be  styled  the 
mother  of  Christ,  she  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
be  styled  the  mother  of  God  (Theotocus).  In 
other  words  he  looked  upon  Christ  as  a com- 
pound of  two  persons,  as  well  as  two  natures, 
instead  of  two  natures,  the  Divine  and  Human, 
hypostatically  joined  together  in  the  single  Per- 
son of  the  Son  of  God.  The  controversy  on  this 
point  culminated  in  the  celebrated  letter  ad- 
dressed by  St.  Cyril  in  synod  to  Nestorius,  ending 
with  twelve  anathemas,  to  which  he  is  called 
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upon  to  subscvibe  (Mansi,  iv.  1067-81),  and  the 
twelve  counter  anathemas  which  formed  his  only 
reply  to  it  (ib.  p.  1090). 

To  end  the  dispute,  the  emperors  Theodosius 
the  Younger  and  Valentinian  issued  orders  for 
the  meeting  of  a general  council,  to  which  the  ! 
letter  summoning  St.  Cyril  himself  is  still  ex- 
tant. It  is  dated  Nov.  19,  A.D.  430,  and  directs 
him  to  repair  to  Ephesus  by  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost ensuing.  It  forbids  the  introduction  of  any 
innovation  privately  till  then,  and  directs  that 
all  the  disputes  that  have  produced  so  much 
strife  shall  be  there  settled  canonically.  Copies 
of  this  letter  had  been  sent  to  all  metropolitans. 
The  council  met  accordingly  for  its  first  session 
June  22,  as  is  stated  in  its  sentence  deposing 
Nestorius  (comp.  Bev.  ii.  103)  which  was  the 
first  thing  done : St.  Cyril  heading  the  list  of 
the  bishops  present,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria  first,  1 
and  then  as  vice-gcrent  of  the  archbishop  of 
Rome,  Celestine:  Juvenal  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
came  next : Memuon  of  Ephesus  followed.  About 
160  were  there  when  they  commenced  : 198  sub- 
scribed. 

It  met  for  its  sixth  session,  July  22,  to  publish 
what  it  had  defined  on  doctrine.  First  it  recited 
the  Nicene  Creed;  secondly,  those  passages  from 
the  fathers  which  had  been  quoted  in  its  first 
session ; and  lastly,  its  own  definitive  sentence, 
that  no  other  profession  of  faith  but  that  of 
Nicaea  should  be  framed  or  propounded  to  any 
desirous  of  coming  over  to  the  communion  of 
the  church  from  Paganism,  Judaism,  or  any 
heresy  whatsoever.  Bishops  and  clergy  framing 
or  propounding  any  other  were  deposed,  and  lay- 
men anathematised.  What  induced  the  council 
“to  define”  this,  was  a case  just  then  brought 
under  its  consideration  by  Charisius,  steward 
and  priest  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  shewing 
that  two  priests  who  had  come  thither  from 
Constantinople  had  been  procuring  subscriptions 
to  a formula  purporting  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  but  in  many  respects  heterodox. 
The  council  condemned  all  who  approved  of  it. 
At  the  seventh  and  last  session,  held  August 
31st,  on  the  petition  of  Rheginus,  bishop  of 
Constantia  in  Cyprus,  and  two  of  his  suffragans, 
complaining  of  attempts  made  by  the  bishop  of 
Antioch  to  ordain  in  their  island,  contrary  to  the 
canons  and  established  custom,  a no  less  stringent  ' 
rule  was  laid  down  on  discipline ; “ that  no  j 
bishop  may  act  in  any  province  which  has  not  1 
always  been  subject  to  him.  . .”  [Bisiioi*,  j 
p.  234 : Diocese.]  In  most  of  the  Greek  col-  ! 
lections  eight  canons  are  attributed  to  this  1 
council ; but  only  seven  by  Photius  and  John 
Scholasticus,  and  none  at  all  in  the  Latin  col- 
lections. Beveridge  shews  conclusively  (ii.  104) 
that  they  were  not  in  fact  published  as  separate 
canons.  The  first  six,  as  he  points  out,  form 
part  of  a synodical  letter  addressed  by  the  council 
to  all  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  laymen, 
on  the  defection  of  John  of  Antioch,  and  were 
caused  by  it ; being  directed  against  all  deserters 
or  despisers  of  the  council,  whether  favourers  of 
Nestorius,  or  Celestius  the  Pelagian,  and  uphold- 
ing all  who  had  been  deposed  by  them.  Where 
this  letter  should  come  in  the  acts  he  omits  to 
explain.  It  is  placed  by  Mansi  without  com- 
ment at  the  end  of  them  (iv.  1469--74).  Its 
proper  place  doubtless  is  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
session,  to  the  final  proceedings  of  which  (ib. 
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1323)  it  is  in  effect,  a corollary.  Then  the 
business  of  the  sixth  session  led  to  the  “defini- 
tion,” since  termed  improperly  the  seventh 
canon ; and  that  of  the  seventh  session  to  the 
decree  since  termed  with  less  impropriety  the 
eighth  canon.  Most  of  the  principal  documents 
relating  to  this  council  ai’e  to  be  found  in  Mansi, 
iv.  577  to  the  end,  and  v.  to  p.  1046,  too  nu- 
merous to  be  specified.  Some  few  more  are 
supplied  by  Marius  Mercator  Opp.  P.  ii.  (Patrol, 
xlviii.  p.  699  and  seq.  ed.  Migne)  Cassian  de 
Incarn.  (ib.  1.  p.  10  and  seq.)  Soc.  vii.  29-34. 
Evag.  i.  2-7,  with  Garnier’s  five  Diss.  on  Theo- 
doret  (Patrol,  lxxxiv.  89-864). 

(4)  A.D.  440,  under  Basil : reversing  the 
appointment  of  Bassianus  to  a distant  see  by 
Memnon  his  own  predecessor,  and  giving  him 
episcopal  honour  and  rank  at  home  (Mansi,  v. 
1199-1204). 

(5)  a.d.  447  under  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria, 
when  Bassianus  its  bishop  was  deposed  and 
Stephen  appointed  in  his  room.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon,  however,  on  considering  their  case, 
decided  that  neither  had  been  canonically  con- 
secrated, Oct.  30,  a.d.  451  (Mansi,  vi.  493-4, 
and  then  vii.  271-94). 

(6)  a.d.  449,  Aug.  10,  under  Dioscorus  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius like  the  last  general  council,  and  held  in 
the  same  church  of  St.  Alary  where  the  last  had 
been ; but  its  acts  having  been  reversed  in  the 
first  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  where 
they  are  recited  at  length,  it  was  designated  the 
“robbers’  meeting”  (Lcitrocinalis,  see  the  title 
to  c.  9,  B.  i.  of  Evagrius)  and  abandoned.  It 
was  inspired  throughout  by  the  eunuch  Chry- 
saphius,  who  patronised  Eutyches  and  was  hostile 
to  Flavian.  There  are  three  letters  from  the 
emperor  to  Dioscorus  in  reference  to  its  com- 
position. First  he  was  to  bring  with  him  ten 
of  his  own  metropolitans,  and  ten  other  bishops 
distinguished  for  their  learning  and  orthodoxy, 
but  not  more ; others  having  received  their 
summons  from  the  emperor  himself  similarly. 
Next  he  was  told  that  Theodoret  had  received 
orders  not  to  appear  there,  unless  invited  unan 
imously  by  the  council  when  assembled.  An- 
other letter  bade  him  admit  the  archimandrite 
Barsumas  to  sit  in  it  as  representing  all  the 
eastern  archimandrites.  A third  letter  assigned 
him  the  first  place  in  it,  with  the  archbishops 
of  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea  to  support  him.  St. 
Leo  was  likewise  summoned  from  Rome,  and  sent 
three  representatives,  one  of  whom  Julius,  bishop 
of  Puteoli,  seems  to  have  sat  next  after  Dioscorus. 
Altogether  128  bishops  were  present,  but  several 
confessed  to  subscribing  through  others  as  being 
unable  to  write.  Eutyches  having  been  intro- 
duced, made  profession  of  his  faith,  and  com- 
plained of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Flavian  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  con- 
demning him.  The  acts  of  this  council,  as  well 
as  of  the  council  held  five  months  after  wards  to 
reconsider  its  sentence,  were  read  out  next ; his 
acquittal  and  restoration  followed.  Afterwards 
a petition  was  received  from  some  monks  of  his 
begging  that  his  deposer  might  be  deposed.  On 
this  the  acts  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  third 
general  council  were  recited,  and  both  Eusebius 
of  Dorylaeum  and  Flavian  of  Constantinople 
deposed,  as  having  contravened  the  definition 
respecting  the  creed  that  was  laid  down  there, 
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Flavian  who  was  present  said  at  once  that  he 
appealed  from  their  sentence.  Hilary,  the 
deacon  from  Rome,  “ contradicted  ” it ; others 
accepted  it  only  through  misapprehension,  as 
they  affirmed  at  Chalcedon  on  recanting.  Ibas  of 
Edessa,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Domnus  of  Antioch, 
and  several  more,  were  similarly  deprived  of 
their  sees,  as  we  learn  from  Evagrius.  Liberatus 
adds  (Brev.  12)  that  great  intimidation  was 
practised  by  the  soldiers  and  monks  present, 
that  Eusebius  and  Flavian  were  both  given  into 
custody,  and  that  the  latter  died  of  the  injuries 
which  he  there  received  (Mansi,  vi.  503-8,  and 
then  587-936).  [E.  S.  Ff.j 

EPHESUS,  the  Seven  Holy  Children  of,  or 
Seven  Sleepers,  are  commemorated  Aug.  4 
{Gal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

EPHOKJL  [Bishop,  p.  210.] 
EPHPHATHA.  [Ears,  Opening  of.] 

EPHRAEM,  EPHRAIM,  or  EPHREM. 

(1)  Syrus,  deacon  of  Edessa,  Holy  Father ; 
commemorated  Ter  7 = Jan.  2 {Cal.  Ethiop .),  Jan. 
28  {Cal.  Byzant.),  Hamle  15  = July  9 {Cal. 
Ethiop.),  Feb.  1 {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi)  ; depo- 
sition, July  9 {Mart.  Bedae). 

(2)  Bishop  and  martyr,  a.d.  296 ; commemo- 

rated March  7 {Cal.  Byzant.) ; one  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  Ciiersonesus.  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPICLESIS  ( "EirluXyais  ) = “ invocation,” 
generally ; but  specially  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  the  elements  displayed 
on  the  Holy  Table,  occurring  in  Eastern  litur- 
gies after  the  recitation  of  the  Words  of  Insti- 
tution. 

The  evidence  of  Irenaeus  in  the  second,  Fir- 
milian  in  the  third,  and  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  Basil  in  the  fourth  century,  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church  with  regard  to  the  Epiclesis, 
has  been  already  quoted  [Canon  of  the  Liturgy, 

р.  269].  To  this  may  be  added  Chrysostom, 
Horn.  In  Coemeterio  {Opp.  ii.  401,  ed.  Ben.), 
where  is  described  the  priest  standing  before  the 
table,  invoking  {ko.\wv)  the  Holy  Spirit  to  de- 
scend and  touch  the  elements. 

Of  the  liturgical  forms,  we  may  take  the  Cle- 
mentine {Constt.  Apostt.  viii.  12,  § 17)  as  an 
early  example.  The  priest  beseeches  God  to  send 
down  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  sacrifice,  “ that 
He  may  declare  [or  make]  a {diroclryrrj)  this  bread 
the  Body  of  Thy  Christ,  and  this  cup  the  Blood 
of  Thy  Christ,  in  order  that  they  who  partake  of 
it  may  be  confirmed  in  piety,  obtain  remission  of 
their  sins,  be  delivered  from  the  devil  and  his 
deceits,  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  made 
worthy  of  Thy  Christ,  obtain  eternal  life,  Thou 
being  reconciled  unto  them,  0 Lord  Almighty.” 
Compare  the  liturgy  of  St.  Janies,  c.  32. 

The  Epiclesis  in  the  Byzantine  liturgy  (Chrys. 

с.  30 ; Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  359,  360),  after 
praying  God  to  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
gifts  and  the  worshippers,  proceeds,  “ and  make 
{■ uoiriaov ) this  Bread  the  precious  Body  of  Thy 
Christ,  and  that  which  is  in  this  cup  the  precious 
Blood  of  Thy  Christ,  changing  them  {pera&a.\d>v) 
by  Thy  Holy  Spirit.” 


a Neale  ( Tetralogia,  p.  xv.)  compares,  for  this  sense  of 
the  word,  Plato’s  Protag.  349  A.  See  also  von  Drey, 
Uehtr  <pe  Cons  tit.  Apostol.  p.110;  and  Hefele,  Beitrage 
zur  Archaol.  ii.  56. 


St.  Mark  (c.  17  ; Dan.  rv„  162)  has : Send 

forth  ...  Thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  us,  and  upon 
these  loaves,  and  upon  these  cups,  that  He  may 
sanctify  and  consecrate  (reA eidary)  them*  as  God 
Almighty  j and  may  make  {icoi-hcy)  the  bread 
the  Body  and  the  cup  the  Blood  of  the  New 
Covenant,  of  the  very  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour, 
our  Almighty  King,  Jesus  Christ.” 

Several  of  the  Mozarabic  Lost  Secreta  contain 
similar  invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; for  in- 
stance, that  for  the  second  Sunday  after  Epiphany 
(Neale,  Eastern  Ch.,  Introd.  499)  has  the  follow- 
ing: “We  thy  servants  beseech  Thee,  that  thou 
wouldest  sanctify  this  oblation  by  the  permixture 
of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  wouldest  conform  it, 
with  full  transformation,  to  the  Body  and  Blood, 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  .that' we  may  merit  to 
be 'cleansed  from  the  pollution  of  our  sins  by 
this  sacrifice,  whereby  we  know  that  we  were 
redeemed.” 

“ The  Syrian  churches  postponed  the  oblation 
until  after  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
while  in  the  Jerusalem,  Alexandrian,  and  Con- 
stantinopolitan  offices  it  precedes  that  prayer.” 
(Neale,  u.s.  500.) 

The  question,  whether  the  consecration  is 
complete  without  the  Epiclesis,  has  been  much 
debated  in  modern  times ; but  for  our  purpose  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  an  Epiclesis  is  uni- 
versal in  Oriental  liturgies,  and  common  in  litur- 
gies influenced  by  the  East,  as  the  Mozarabic ; 
while  in  liturgies  of  the  Roman  type  it  is  alto- 
gether wanting.  [C.] 

EPICTETUS,  and  companions,  martyrs  at 
Rome,  a.d.  296  ; commemorated  Aug.  22  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPIGONATION  {e-myovarLov ; also  y ova- 
tiov,  viruyovdnov).  This  ornament,  peculiar  to 
the  Eastern  church,  consists  of  a lozenge-shaped 
piece  of  some  stiff  material,  hanging  from  the 
girdle  on  the  right  side  as  low  as  the  knee, 
whence  its  name.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first, 
like  the  maniple  in  the  West,  merely  a handker- 
chief, and  it  apparently  continued  in  this  form 
in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  as  late  as  the 
11th  century  (Ducange,  Glossarium,  s.  v.  viroyo- 
vanov),  and  in  the  Armenian  church  it  has 
remained  thus  to  the  present  day  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  Introd.  p.  311).  Writers  who  delight 
in  finding  symbolical  reasons  for  the  use  ot 
vestments,  have  connected  it  either  with  the 
towel  with  which  our  Lord  girded  Himself,  or 
more  generally  with  the  sword  and  Christ’s 
victory  over  death ; in  connection  with  which 
latter  idea,  Psalm  xlv.  3,  4,  is  repeated  on 
assuming  this  ornament  {Liturgia  S.  Chryso- 
stomi ; Goar,  Euchologion , pp.  59,  60).  The 
epigonation  is  properly  part  of  the  episcopal 
dress,  but  is  allowed  by  the  rubric  in  this  place 
to  be  worn  by  other  ecclesiastics  of  a certain 
rank  . ...  el  e<rn  irpcoroavyKeWos  rrjs  peydXys 
eKKXytr'ias  7)  &AA os  ns  ex<*>v  d^t6ryrd  nva 
(Goar,  l.  c.,  and  see  his  note,  p.  112 ; cf.  also  the 
rule  as  laid  down  at  a much  later  period  by 
Symeon  Thessalonicensis  in  the  15th  century, 
where  the  wearing  of  the  epigonation  by  priests 
is  spoken  of  as  granted  Kara.  Soopeav  apx^pa- 
tik+iv;  Marriott,  Vestiarium  Christ ianum,  p.  171). 
In  .one  form  given  by  Goar  of  the  consecration 
of  a bishop  in  the  Greek  church,  we  find  a 
mention  of  this  ornament  as  given  to  him  imme- 
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diately  after  a declaration  of  his  faith  and  the 
subsequent  benediction  by  the  presiding  bishop 
(Goar,  p.  310).  [R*  S-1 

EPILEPTICS.  The  11th  council  of  Toledo 
(a.I).  675),  after  mentioning  the  case  of  those 
possessed  with  demons  [Demoniacs],  who  are 
excluded  altogether  from  the  service  ot  the  altar, 
speaks  separately  (c.  13)  of  the  case  ot  those  who 
sometimes  fall  to  the  earth  from  bodily  disease, 
who  are  excluded  from  ministering  until  they  can 
show  that  they  have  passed  a whole  year  with- 
out such  attacks ; and  desires  (c.  14)  that  per- 
sons liable  to  such  attacks  should  (if  possible) 
not  be  left  alone  in  the  performance  of  divine 
offices.  These  provisions  clearly  refer  to  the 
case  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  epilepsy  or 
(to  use  the  old  English  name)  “falling  sick- 
ness.” [C.] 

EPIMACHIUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria,  with 
Alexander  ; commemorated  Dec.  1 2 (Mart.  Horn. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPIMACHUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with 
Gordianus,  under  Julian;  commemorated  May  10 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Micron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). 

(2)  Martyr  a.d.  255 ; commemorated  Oct.  31 
(Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPIMANIKION.  [Maniple.] 
EPINIKION.  [Sanctus.] 

EPIPHANIES.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr  in 
Africa,  with  Donatus  and  thirteen  others ; com- 
memorated April  6 (Mart.  Hieron.),  April  7 
(J fart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Salami#  in  Cyprus,  A.D.  402  ; 
commemorated  May  12  (Mari.  Bedae,  Adonis, 
Usuardi,  Cal.  Byzant.),  June  17  (Cal.  Armen.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EPIPHANY,  FESTIVAL  OF  (y  4m- 
(paweia,  ra  4m(pavia,  y deocpaveia,  t a Qeo<pdvia  ; 
ra  (pura,  yp4pa  ru>v  (pdrwv,  ra  dyia  (para  tu>v 
iiTKpaviwv  ; ra  <payt<pdi/ia  : — Epiphania,  Theo - 
phania,  Apparitio,  Manifestatio,  Acceptio,  festum 
trium  regum  [ magorum , sapienturri ],  festum  stel- 
lae  ; dies  luminum  ; festum  lavacri ; Bethphania, 
dies  nat-.ilis  virtutum  Domini.  The  names  of  this 
festival  in  European  languages  are  mainly  either 
(1)  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  Latin  derivation 
and  others,  mere  reproductions  of  the  Latin 
name  or  renderings  of  it ; or  (2)  refer* to  the 
manifestation  to  the  Magi  as  the  three  kings,  as 
the  Dutch  Drie-koningen-dag , the  Danish  Hellig - 
tre-kongersdag,  and  an  equivalent  form  in  Bre- 
ton ; also  the  Welsh  Ystwyll,  if,  as  is  not  impro- 
bable, it  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin  stella  ; or 
(3)  indicate  it  as  the  final  day  of  the  Christmas 
festiv’ity,  as  in  the  familiar  English  Twelfth-day , 
the  old  German  der  Zwelfte,  Dreizehnde,  or  the 
Swedish  Trettonde-dagen). 

1.  History  of  Festical. — It  has  already  been 
shown  in  a previous  article  [Christmas]  that 
the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  was  originally 
viewed  in  the  Eastern  church  as  a commemora- 
tion of  our  Saviour’s  manifestation  to  the  world 
in  a wido  sense  ; including,  that  is,  His  Nativity, 
or  His  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  together  with 
the  manifestation  of  the  Trinity  at  His  baptism. 
In  the  Western  church,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
far  as  the  matter  can  be  traced  back,  the  Nati- 
vity appears  to  have  been  always  celebrated  as 
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a separate  festival,  and  in  their  commemoration 
of  the  Epiphany  it  is  the  manifestation  to  the 
Magi  that  is  mostly  dwelt  on : and  further, 
Christ’s  manifestation  in  yet  another  sense  is 
associated  with  these,  His  Divine  power  and 
goodness,  as  shown  in  His  miracles;  primarily 
the  turning  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana  of 
Galilee,  and  sometimes  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand.  Thus  there  are,  besides  the  Nativity 
itself,  three  manifestations  commemorated,  vari- 
ously dwelt  on  and  variously  combined  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  church. 

In  the  Eastern  church  till  nearly  the  end  of 
the  4th  century,  we  find,  as  has  been  said,  a 
combined  celebration  of  Christ’s  Nativity  and 
Baptism  on  January  6.a  The  date  of  the  sever- 
ance of  the  two  can  be  approximately  fixed,  for 
Chrysostom  refers  to  it  as  a matter  of  merely  a 
few  years’  standing,  in  a sermon  probably  de- 
livered on  the  Christmas  day  of  386  A.D.  How 
far  back  we  are  to  refer  the  origin  of  this  two- 
fold festival  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  the 
earliest  mention  of  any  kind  being  the  allusion 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  Christ’s  baptism  by  the  Basili- 
dians  (Stromata,  lib.  i.  c.  21).b  At  any  rate  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  the  Epiphany 
had  become  one  of  the  most  important  and  ven- 
erable festivals  in  the  Eastern  church. 

It  may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed  that  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany  first  took  its  rise  in  the 
east  and  then  passed  into  the  west.  This  may 
be  argued  (1)  from  the  comparatively  very  early 
date  at  which  we  find  a trace  of  it  in  the  east; 

(2)  from  the  Greek  name  by  which  the  Western 
church  as  well  as  the  Eastern  knows  it,  while 
Christmas  is  designated  there  by  a Latin  name  ; 

(3)  from  the  nature  of  the  earliest  allusions  to 
the  existence  of  a festival  of  the  Epiphany  in  the 
west.  These  it  mav  be  well  to  state  somewhat 
fully.® 

The  earliest  instance  of  all  is  the  reference  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  to  the  emperor  Julian’s 
visit  when  at  Vienne  in  Gaul  to  a church,  “ feri- 
arum  die  quem  celebrantes  mense  Januario 
Christiani  Epiphania  dictitant  ” (lib.  xxi.  c.  2) ; 
and  we  find  Zonaras,  apparently  alluding  to  the 
same  event,  speak  of  it  as  happening  rys  yeve- 
6\lov  2o>t7 )pos  ypepas  ecpeoTyuvias  (Annal.  xiii. 
11).  Now  if  it  is  remembered  that  this  took 
place  in  Gaul,  where  the  church  had  close  affinities 
with  the  east,  we  are  perhaps  not  claiming  too 
much  in  assuming  that  the  Gallican  church  at 
this  time  celebrated  Epiphany  and  Nativity  to- 
gether on  January  6 ; and  we  shall  subsequently 
find  a confirmation  of  this  view  from  an  ex- 


* In  a passage  in  one  of  the  spurious  sermons  once 
wrongly  ^ascribed  to  Chrysostom  is  a mention  of  ;he  Epi- 
phany as  celebrated  on  the  13th  day  of  the  4th  month, 
Kara  ’Aoaai/ovs  (Opp.  vol.  vib  App.  p.  275).  it  ffi  not 
stated  who  these  Asiatics  were,  but  the  explanation  of 
the  reckoning  may  probably  be  found  in  a comparison 
with  that  given  by  Epiphanius  (Haer.  li.  24). 

b Neaoder  ( Church  History , i.  346,  trans.  Rose)  con- 
siders  it  probable  that  this  Gnostic  sect  derived  the  prac- 
tice from  the  Judaco-Christian  churches  in  Palestine. 

c Besides  the  instances  given  above,  an  early  allusion  to 
the  Epiphany  is  found  in  the  Acta  of  Philip,  bishop  of 
Heraclca  (in  Ruinart’s  Acta  Frimorum  Martyrum),  w ho 
suffered  early  in  the  4th  century.  It  would  be  unsafe, 
however,  to  argue  from  a passage  in  a document  itself  of 
doubtful  data 
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animation  of  the  Gallican  liturgy,  where  it  is 
rather  the  manifestation  at  the  Baptism  than 
that  to  the  Magi  that  is  dwelt,  on.  Again  we 
find  a mention  of  the  emperor  Valens,  in  the 
course  of  his  futile  attempt  to  overawe  Basil  of 
Caesarea,  entering  the  church  in  that  place  with 
a great  train  on  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany 
(Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xliii.  52).  Another  early 
allusion  may  be  mentioned  : Augustine  (Serm.  ccii. 
§ 2 ; vol.  v.  1328,  ed.  Gaume)  speaks  of  the 
Donatists  as  refusing  to  join  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Epiphany,  “ quia  nec  unitatem  amant, 
nec  orientali  ecclesiae  . . communicant  ” obviously 
pointing  to  an  eastern  origin  of  the  festival. 
We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Epiphany  in  the 
Calendar  of  Bucherius,  but  in  the  Cal.  Cartha- 
ginense  we  find  viii.  Id.  Jan.  Sanctum  Epiphania 
( Patrol . xiii.  1227). 

On  these  grounds  we  think  it  probable  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  Eastern  church,  at 
first  commemorating  Nativity  and  Epiphany  as 
one  festival,  afterwards  in  compliance  with 
western,  or  perhaps,  more  strictly  speaking, 
Roman,  usage,  fixed  the  former  on  a separate 
day ; so  too,  the  Western  church,  at  first  cele- 
brating the  Nativity  alone,  afterwards  brought 
in  from  the  east  the  further  commemoration  of 
the  Epiphany,  but  with  the  special  reference 
somewhat  altered.  For  the  early  history  of  the 
Epiphany  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  the  gradual 
severance  from  it  of  the  Nativity,  we  must  again 
refer  to  the  discussion  already  given  [Christ- 
mas], and  it  may  now  be  desirable  briefly  to 
review  further  historical  notices,  arranging  them 
according  to  the  special  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  which  they  mainly  refer. 

a.  Manifestation  at  the  Baptism. — This  mani- 
festation of  our  Saviour  as  Messiah  and  as  God  is 
the  prevailing  idea  dwelt  upon  throughout  the 
Eastern  church,  though  in  the  Western  church 
as  a rule  this  commemoration  has  been  quite 
secondary  to  the  manifestation  to  the  Magi. 
References  are  continually  met  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Chrysostom  and  ^others  of  and  after  his 
time  to  this  idea  of  the  festival.  Thus  Chry- 
sostom, in  a homily  apparently  delivered  on 
December  20,  386  A.D.,  and  therefore  after  the 
western  plan  of  celebrating  Christmas  separately  j 
had  been  introduced,  speaks  of  the  Nativity  as  j 
in  a certain  sense  the  parent  of  all  the  other 
great  festivals,  for,  to  take  the  case  of  the  Epi- 
phany, had  He  not  been  born — ovk  Uv  ePairTiadr],  I 
07T€p  e<TTi  ret  6eo<pdvia  (Horn.  6 in  B.  Philo - 
gonium , c.  3 ; i.  497,  ed.  Montfaucon).  So  also 
in  a homily  probably  delivered  on  the  following 
Epiphany,  387  A.D.  {Horn,  de  Baptismo  Christi , ! 
c.  2 ; ii.  369).  In  another  place  ( Horn . de  Sancta  | 
Pentecoste,  c.  1 ; ii.  458)  he  says,  rolwv  nap'  j 
flfjuv  kopTT)  npcliTT]  (i.  e.  in  the  order  of  the  year)  ! 
ra  ’E7 TKpavia,  where  Montfaucon  ( Moniturn  in  I 
Horn.')  gives  the  probable  explanation  that  Chry-  J 
sostom  is  speaking  according  to  the  old  fashioned  j 
way.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  an  oration 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  spoken  apparently  on 
the  Epiphany  of  381  A.D.  ( Oratio  39  in  Sancta  j 
Lumina , c.  1 ; i.  677,  ed.  Bened.),  and  to  one  of  j 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  ( Orat . in  Bapt.  Christi , iii.  577  ; i 
ed.  Migne).  j 

From  this  view  of  the  Epiphany  it  naturally 
became  one  of  the  three  great  seasons  for  bap-  | 
tism,  and  on  this  day  was  the  solemn  consecra-  j 
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tion  of  water  for  the  rite  (infra).  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  names  for  the  day,  t<x  <pwr a,  ppepa 
| toov  cpciiTow,  referring  to  the  spiritual  illumina- 
| tion  of  baptism.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  to 
, explain  the  name  by  a reference  to  the  free  em- 
j ployment  of  lighted  candles  in  tt  e solemnities  of 
the  day  in  the  Greek  church,  is  a simple  inver- 
sion of  cause  and  effect.  For  the  strange  mis- 
take of  some  writers  who  have  supposed  that 
“the  day  of  lights”  is  to  be  interpreted  of 
Candlemas  day,  see  Suicer’s  Thesaurus  (s.  v 
<pd>s,  § 12)  and  Bingham’s  Antiquities  (xx.  4,  7). 

In  the  west  also,  this  manifestation  of  Christ, 
though  not  the  one  most  dwelt  on,  is  still  oc- 
casionally referred  to,  as  by  Maximus  Taurinensis 
(Horn.  22,  23,  29,  32,  33,  &c.,  where  see  the  pre- 
fatory remarks  in  the  Roman  edition),  and  Jerome, 
“quintam  autem  diem  mensis  adjungit,  ut  sig- 
nificet  baptisma,  in  quo  aperti  sunt  Christo  caeli, 
et  Epiphaniorum  dies  hucusque  venerabilis  est, 
non  ut  quidam  putant,  Natalis  in  carne,  tunc 
enim  absconditus  est  et  non  apparuit  ” (Horn, 
in  Ezech .,  lib.  i.  c.  1,  v.  3 ; v.  6,  ed.  Vallarsi). 
To  the  allusions  in  the  Gallican  liturgy  already 
mentioned  we  shall  again  refer,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  our  own  church  makes  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  the  subject  for  the  second 
lesson  on  the  evening  of  the  Epiphany. 

Further,  the  association  of  this  day  with  the 
administration  of  baptism  occurred  also  in  the 
west,  for  we  find  Himerius,  a bishop  of  Tarraco, 
in  Spain,  complaining  to  pope  Damasus  (ob.  384 
A.D.)  of  the  practice  of  baptizing  on  the  Epi- 
phany ; and  the  latter  having  died,  his  successor, 
Siricius  (ob.  389  A.D.),  enters  his  prohibition 
against  it  and  restricts  baptism  as  a rule  to 
Easter  and  Pentecost  ( Epist . i.  ad  Himerium 
Tarraconensem  Episcopum,  c.  2 ; Patrol,  xiii. 
1134);  and  somewhat  later,  Leo  I.  speaks  of  it 
as  “ irrationabilis  novitas  ” (Epist.  16,  ad  Siciliae 
episcopos , c.  1 ; i.  715,  ed.  Ballerini).  The  same 
prohibition  was  laid  down  at  a still  later  period 
(517  A.D.)  by  the  Spanish  council  of  Gerunda 
(can.  4 ; Labbe  iv.  1568).  See  also  Codex 
veterum  can.  Eccl.  Hispanae,  lib.  iv.,  tit.  26  in 
Cajetan  Cenni’s  De  antiqua  Eccl.  Eisp.  i.,  xcviii., 
where  reference  is  made  to  Leo’s  injunctions. 
Further,  Victor  Vitensis  alludes  to  this  as  the 
practice  in  the  African  church  (de  persecutions 
Vandalica,  lib.  ii.  c.  17  ; Patrol,  lviii.  216).  S&j 
also  Pamelius’s  note  to  Tertullian  de  Baptismo , 
c.  19. 

13.  Manifestation  to  the  Magi. — It  has  been  on 
this  idea  that  the  Western  church  has  specially 
dwelt,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  above  ; but 
even  in  these,  save  perhaps  in  the  Gallican 
liturgy,  the  manifestations  at  the  Baptism  and 
at  Cana  of  Galilee  are  brought  in  as  subsidiary 
to  the  main  topic.  Hence  has  arisen  one  com- 
mon western  name  for  the  day,  festum  trium 
regum , in  accordance  with  the  legend  by  -which 
the  wise  Magi  of  the  east  became  exalced  into 
kings  and  their  number  restricted  to  three.  We 
shall  speak  briefly  hereafter  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  this  wide-spread  legend  (below,  § 3). 
We  have  numerous  homilies  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
dwelling  mainly,  or  exclusively  (as  e.  g.  eight  by 
Leo  I.),  on  this  aspect  of  the  day. 

7.  Manifestation  at  the  Marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee. — The  manifestation  of  Christ’s  Divine 
power  by  His  first  miracle  of  turning  the  watei 
into  wine  is  not  unfrequently  dwelt  ou  in  docu- 
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ments  of  the  Western  church.  Thus  Maximus 
Taurinensis,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred, 
associates  this  with  the  two  previous  manifesta- 
tions. See  e.  g.  Horn.  29,  “ ferunt  enim  hodie 
Christum  Dominum  nostrum  vel  stella  duce  a 
gentibus  adoratum,  vel  invitatum  ad  nuptias 
aquas  in  vino  vertisse,  vel  suscepto  a Joanne 
baptismate  consecrasse  fluenta  Jordanis.”  Hence 
he  speaks  of  the  day  as  virtulum  ( Domini ) natalis. 
From  this  cause  comes  the  later  name  Bethphania 
(see  Ducange,  s.  v.).  Cf.  also  Gregory  of  Tours 
(de  niiraculis  S.  Martini , ii.  26). 

We  find  in  the  Eastern  church  too  traces  of 
an  association  of  the  miracle  at  Cana  with  this 
season,  for  Epiphanius  ( Haeresis  li.  c.  30;  i. 
451,  ed.  Petavius)  speaks  of  it  as  happening 
about  Tybi  11  (=  Jan.  6),  and  adds,  doubtlessly 
in  perfect  good  faith,  that  sundry  fountains  and 
rivers  (e.g.  the  Nile)  were  changed  into  wine  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  miracle. 

5.  Manifestation  at  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand. — Less  frequently  rnet  with  than  any  of 
the  preceding  is  the  commemoration  of  the  above 
act  of  miraculous  feeding,  which  may  be  speci- 
ally associated  with  the  one  preceding.  Under 
this  point  of  view  the  day  was  known  as  <payi- 
<pdvia.  We  have  mentioned  below  a reference 
to  this  in  the  Gallican  use. 

The  first  three  of  these  manifestations  are  all 
referred  to  by  Isidore  of  Seville  (de  off.  eccl.  ii. 
26),  and  the  Ordo  Bomanus  also  adds  the  fourth. 
We  may  also  mention  here  a passage  in  a sermon 
once  attributed  to  Augustine,  but  palpably  not 
his,  in  which  all  the  four  manifestations  are 
alluded  to  (Serm.  136  in  Append.;  v.  2702,  ed. 
Gaume). 

For  the  special  association  of  the  festival  of 
the  Innocents  with  that  of  the  Epiphany  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  article  on  the  former. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
various  liturgical  forms  for  this  day,  we  may  re- 
mark that  it  was  usual  to  give  notice  on  the 
Epiphany  of  the  day  on  which  the  Easter  of  the 
ensuing  year  would  fall.  Letters  were  sent  about 
this  time  by  metropolitans  to  their  provincial 
bishops  (e/istolae  Paschales,  heortaiticaef  in 
which  at  the  end  of  a discourse  of  a more  general 
kind  was  given  the  requisite  information.  An 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  this  practice  in  Egypt 
is  found  in  Cassian,  “ Intra  Aegypti  regionem 
mos  iste  antiqua  traditione  servatur,  ut  peracto 
Epiphaniorum  die  . . . epistolae  pontiflcis  Alex- 
andria per  universas  dirigantur  ecclesias,  qui- 
bus  initium  Quadragesimae  et  dies  Paschae  . . . 
significentur  ” (Coll.  x.  2 ; Patrol,  xlix.  820). 
Instances  of  such  letters  are  those  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  (referred  to  by  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccles.  vii.  20),  Athanasius  (fragments  of  whose 
once  numerous  series  were  first  brought  to  light 
in  a Syriac  version  by  Mai,  Nova  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,  vi.  1-168),  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
(three  of  which  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
Jerome,  and  are  included  among  his  works,  Epp. 
96,  98,  100,  ed.  Migne),  and  Cyril,  no  less  than 
thirty  of  whose  are  still  extant  (vol.  v.  part  2, 
ed.  Aubert) ; and  besides  these  purely  Egyptian 
examples  may  be  further  cited  those  of  Innocent  I. 
(Ep.  14  de  ratione  Paschali ; Patrol,  xx.  517), 
and  Leo  I.  (Ep.  138  ad  epucopos  Gall,  et  Hispan. 
i.  1283,  ed.  Ballerini).  We  find  traces  of  the 
custom  as  existing  in  Spain,  but  there  the  notice 
was  to  be  given  on  Christmas  day,  according  to 


the  third  council  of  Braga,  578  a.d.  (Conc.Bracar. 
iii.  can.  9 ; Labbe  v.  898). 

This  duty  is  insisted  on  by  several  early  coun- 
cils (e.  g.  Cane.  Arelat.  i.  can.  1 ; Cone.  Carth. 
iii.  cann.  1,  41 ; Cone.  Carth.  v.  can.  7 ; Labbe, 
i.  1427  ; ii.  1167,  1173,  1216),  and  we  cite  espe- 
cially the  fourth  council  of  Orleans  (541  a.d.), 
which  after  enjoining  that  Easter  is  to  be  kept 
uniformly  according  to  the  Paschal  table  of  Vic- 
torius,  adds  “quae  festivitas  annis  singulis  ab 
episcopo  Epiphaniorum  die  in  eeclesia  populis 
denuntietur  ” (Cone.  Aurel.  iv.  can.  1 ; Labbe, 
v.  381.  See  also  Cone.  Aniissiod.  [578  a.d.], 
can.  2,  op.  cit.  957).  The  form  of  the  announce- 
ment as  given  in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  under 
the  Epiphany,  runs  thus : “ Noverit  charitas 
vestra,  fratres  charissimi,  quod  annuente  Dei  et 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  misericordia,  die  tali 
mensis  talis  Pascha  Domini  celebrabimus  ” (Pam- 
elius,  Litnrgg.  Lilt.  ii.  314). 

2.  Liturgical  Notices. — It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  is  recognised  in 
some  form  or  other  in  all  liturgies  both  of  the 
west  and  the  east.  The  earliest  form  of  the 
Roman  liturgy,  the  Leonine,  is  defective  for  this 
part  of  the  year,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
a service  for  the  Epiphany  entered  into  it ; the 
I more  so  that  no  less  than  eight  homilies  for  this 
festival  are  found  in  the  works  of  Leo.  In  the 
next  form,  the  Gelasian,  we  find  a mass  both  for 
the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  itself,  and  for  the 
vigil.  Throughout  the  service  for  both  days 
: the  only  Manifestation  of  our  Lord  referred  to  is 
that  to  the  Magi  (Patrol,  lxxiv.  1062). 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  we  find  the 
further  addition  of  a form  for  the  Octave,  though 
it  should  be  added  that  both  this  and  that  for 
the  vigil  are  wanting  in  some  MSS.,  as  the  Codex 
Bodradi  (Greg.  Sac.  15),  and  the  same  remark 
is  true  for  the  Liber  Antiphonarius  (ib.  660). 
In  this  last-named  book  the  seventy-second  psalm 
I is  largely  used,  and  very  probably  the  poetic 
! imagery  of  this  psalm  suggested  the  special  form 
of  the  legend  of  the  fedu/n  trium  regum  (Ps. 
lxxii.  10).  In  this  Sacramentary  also,  from 
; which,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  collect  for  the 
| day  in  our  own  prayer-book  is  derived,  the  re- 
; ference  is  solely  to  the  manifestation  to  the  Magi ; 

1 except  in  the  solemn  eucharistic  benediction, 

! where  a mention  of  the  manifestation  both  at 
| the  baptism  and  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee  is  added,  11 ...  . qui  super  Unigenitum 
suum  Spiritum  Sanctum  demonstrare  voluit  per 
columbam,  eaque  virtute  mentes  vestrae  exer- 
ceantur  ad  intelligeuda  divinae  Legis  arcana, 
qua  in  Cana  Galilaeae  lympha  est  in  vinum  con- 
i versa  ” (ib.  16),  and  see  also  the  Liber  Bespon- 
: s alis  (ib.  751).  The  Or  do  Bomanus  prescribes 
three  lections  for  the  vigil  from  the  prophet 
! Isaiah  (lv.,  lx.,  lxi.  10-lxiv.  4),  as  well  as  some 
' homilies. 

The  Ambrosian  liturgy  contains  forms  for  the 
vigil  and  the  festival ; the  manifestation  to  the 
Magi  is  the  only  one  dwelt  on,  except  in  the 
prefaces  for  the  two  days,  in  the  former  of  which 
the  th  ree  manifestations  are  alluded  to,  and  the 
latter  of  which  refei’s  solely  to  the  baptism, 
mentioning  also  the  solemn  conseci’ation  of  the 
water  ; “ susceperunt  hodie  fontes  benedictionem 
tuam  et  abstulerunt  maledictionem  nosti*am  ” 
(Missa  Ambros.  in  Pamelius’  Litnrgg.  Latt.  i. 
315). 
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We  may  refer  next  to  the  liturgies  of  the  old 
Galilean  church,  and  here  as  before  we  find  a 
recognition  of  the  festival  and  its  vigil.  In  the 
ancient  lectionary  published  by  Mabillon  ( de 
Liturgia  Gallicana,  lib.  ii.  pp.  116,  117),  the 
lection  for  the  vigil  introduces  the  reference  to 
the  Magi,  while  on  the  day  itself  the  prophetical 
lection,  the  epistle,  and  the  gospel,  are  respec- 
tively Isaiah  lx.  1-16  ; Titus  i.  1 1 — ii.  7 ; Matt, 
iii.  13-17  ; Luke  ifi.  23;  John  ii.  1—11,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  gospel  is  compounded  of 
passages  from  three  of  the  evangelists  (as  on 
Good  Friday  it  is  compounded  of  all  the  four), 
dwelling  on  the  baptism  and  the  miracle  at 
Cana  of  Galilee.  In  the  so-called  Gothico-Gallic 
Missal,  we  first  meet  with  a number  of  different 
prefaces  and  collects  for  the  vigil  in  which  all 
the  three  manifestations  are  referred  to,  but  that 
to  the  Magi  most  frequently,  and  also  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  power  in  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (lib.  iii.  pp.  207  sqq.). 
In  the  actual  masses  given  for  the  vigil  and  the 
festival,  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  former 
the  baptism  is  referred  to  in  the  preface  and  the 
collect,  the  miracle  of  Cana  in  the  preface,  and 
the  manifestation  to  the  Magi  in  the  collectio  ad 
pacem,  while  the  benediction,  as  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary,  embraces  all  three.  In  the  latter, 
the  baptism  forms  the  special  subject  of  the 
collectio  ad  pacem  and  the  contestation  the  miracle 
of  Cana  that  of  the  collectio  post  nomina , and  the 
manifestation  to  the  Magi  that  of  two  other 
prayers ; while  in  the  benediction,  besides  the 
manifestation  at  the  baptism  and  at  Cana,  that 
at  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  also  re- 
ferred to.  The  same  blending  of  references 
characterizes  also  the  Gallican  Sacramentary 
edited  by  Muratori  ( Patrol . lxxii.  471). 

We  pass  on  next  to  the  Mozarabic  or  Spanish 
Missal.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Breviary,  we 
find  a mention  first  of  a Sunday  before  Epiphany, 
and  next  comes  a mass  “in  jejunio  Epiphaniae,” 
that  is  a fast  for  January  3-5,  a relic  doubtless 
of  the  earlier  state  of  things  when  the  subse- 
quent festival  of  the  Circumcision  was  observed 
as  a fast.d  [Circumcision.] 

For  the  Sunday  referred  to,  the  prophetical 
lection,  epistle,  and  gospel  are  respectively  Isaiah 
xlix.  1-7,  Heb.  vi.  13-vii.  3,  John  i.  1-18;  and 
for  the  following  fast  are  Ecclesiasticus  iv.  23—34, 
Numbers  xxiv.-xxvi.  with  omissions,  1 Cor.  xv. 
33-50,  John  i.  18-34  (p.  58,  ed.  Leslie). 

The  mass  for  the  festival  itself  is  headed  In 
Apparitione  sen  Epiphania  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  the  title  in  the  Breviary  being  In  fesio 
Apparitionis  Domini.  The  prophetical  lection, 
epistle,  and  gospel  are  Isaiah  lx.  1-20  (with 
omissions),  Galatians  iii.  27-iv.  7,  Matt.  ii.  In 
the  prayers,  &c.,  there  are  passing  allusions  to 
the  baptism  (as  in  the  Officium , Rom.  vi.  3)  and 
the  miracle  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  but,  as  in  the 
various  Roman  liturgies,  it  is  the  manifestation 
to  the  Magi  that  is  mainly  referred  to.  In  one 
passage  of  the  mass  (p.  63),  as  well  as  in  the 
Breviary,  is  an  allusion  to  a name  of  the  festival 
evidently  in  use  among  the  Visigoths  in  Spain, 


d For  an  earlier  allusion  to  the  festival  of  Epiphany  in 
the  Spanish  church  reference  may  be  made  to  a canon  of 
a council  of  Saragossa  (381  a.d.)  evidently  aimed  at  the 
Prlscillianist  practice  of  fasting  at  the  Lord’s  Nativity 
(i Concil . Gaes.  Aug.  can.  4,  Lab  be  ii.  1010), 
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acceptio,  an  obvious  reference  to  Christ’s  accept- 
ance of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  We  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  in  Spain 
the  Visigoth  law  enjoined  a total  cessation  of 
legal  business  on  this  festival  ( Codex  leg.  Wisi- 
goth.  lib.  ii.  tit.  1,  lex  11  ; lib.  xii.  tit.  3,  lex  6 : 
in  Hispania  Illustrata , iii.  863,  1004 ; ed.  Frank- 
fort, 1606.  See  also  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  12, 
lex  7),  and  the  Code  of  Theodosius  forbade  the 
public  games  on  this  day  (Coe?.  Theodos.  lib.  xv. 
tit.  5,  lex  5 [where  there  is  an  allusion  to  Christ’s 
baptism],  v.  353,  ed.  Gothofredus,  whose  note  see 
in  loc.').  It  may  be  added  that  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (viii.  33)  enjoins  upon  masters  the 
duty  of  giving  their  servants  rest  on  the  Epi- 
phany, in  memory  of  the  great  events  comme- 
morated. For  additional  remarks  as  to  the  vigil 
of  the  Epiphany,  reference  may  be  made  to  those 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity.  [Christmas.] 

The  practice  of  the  Greek  church  of  making 
the  Epiphany  one  of  the  solemn  seasons  for  bap- 
tism and  of  the  holding  a special  consecration  of 
the  water  has  been  already  referred  to.  The 
prophetical  lection,  epistle,  and  gospel  for  this 
latter  rite  are  respectively  Isaiah  xxxv.,  lv.,  xii. 
3-6  ; 1 Cor.  x.  1-4,  Mark  i.  9-11  (Goar,  Eucho- 
logion , pp.  453  sqq.,  and  see  his  remarks,  p.  467)  ; 
the  epistle  and  gospel  at  the  liturgy  are  respec- 
tively Titus  ii.  11-14,  iii.  4-7,  and  Matt.  iii. 
13-17. 

We  find  this  practice  of  consecrating  the  water, 
which  was  done  at  night,  alluded  to  by  Chry- 
sostom ( supra i ii.  369),  who  speaks  of  people 
taking  home  with  them  some  of  the  consecrated 
water,  and  of  their  finding  it  to  keep  good  for  a 
year,  or  even  three  years.  This  nocturnal  cere- 
mony of  consecrating  the  water  is  referred  by 
Theodorus  Lector  to  Peter  Gnapheus,  who  ap- 
pointed ttjv  iir\  twv  vSarcnv  iv  t ois  deo(paviois 
iv  rfj  eenrepa  yiveodai  (lib.  ii.  p.  566  ; ed.  Va- 
lesius ; and  see  also  Cedrenus,  Hist.  Comp.  i.  530, 
ed.  Bekker ; and  Nicephorus  Callist.,  Hist.  Eccles. 
xv.  28 ; ii.  634,  ed.  Ducaeus).  It  is  however 
justly  remarked  by  Valesius  (not.  in  loc.  p.  169) 
and  Goar  ( Euchologion , p.  467),  that  since  we 
find  Chrysostom  at  an  earlier  period  alluding  to 
this  practice  as  a familiar  one,  all  that  Peter 
Gnapheus  can  have  done  must  have  been  to 
transfer  the  consecration  from  midnight  to  even- 
ing. (For  remarks  on  the  ceremony  at  a later 
period,  see  Georgius  Codinus,  de  off.  c.  viii.  [cf. 
c.  vi.],  and  refer  to  Gretser’s  and  Goar’s  observa- 
tions, pp.  303  sqq.  ed.  Bekker.  See  also  Neale, 
Eastern  Church , Introd.  p.  7 54,  for  remarks  as  to 
the  superstitious  ideas  connected  with  this  water 
in  Russia  at  the  present  day.) 

Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  that  on  this  day 
those  who  lived  near  the  Jordan  bathed  in  the 
river  in  memory  of  Christ’s  baptism  and  of  their 
cleansing  through  him  (De  gloria  martyrum,  i. 
88). 

Two  miscellaneous  notices  may  be  added  here 
as  illustrative  of  the  ideas  with  which  the  fes- 
tival was  viewed.  Chrysostom  censures  those 
who  communicating  on  the  Epiphany  did  so  be- 
cause it  was  the  custom  rather  than  after  due 
reflection  (Horn.  iii.  in  Eph. ; xi.  25,  ed.  Gaume) ; 
and  we  learn  from  a decree  of  Gelasius  that  the 
dedication  of  virgins  took  place  especially  on  this'; 
day  (Epist.  9 ad  episc.  Lucaniae,  c.  12 ; Patrol . 
lix.  52). 

3.  Legend  of  the  Three  Kings. — We  have  al- 
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ready  alluded  in  passing  to  the  title  of  festum  tri- 
um  regum  given  in  the  Western  church  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Epiphany,  viewed  as  a commemora- 
tion of  the  visit  of  the  three  Magi  to  the  infant 
Saviour.  Whence  then  has  tradition  invested 
them  with  royalty,  and  why  has  their  number 
been  fixed  as  three  ? The  idea  that  the  Magi 
were  kings,  probably  first  suggested  by  an  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  Psalm  lxxii.  10  and  simi- 
lar passages,  was  early  believed  in.  Thus  Ter- 
t ullian,  after  alluding  to  the  above-mentioned 
psalm,  adds : “ Nam  et  Magos  reges  fere  habuit 
Oriens  ” (ado.  Judaeos , c.  9),  though  curiously 
enough  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
which  gives  a somewhat  lengthy  account  of 
the  visit  of  the  Magi,  is  silent  as  to  this  point. 
The  number  three  is  not  improbably  due  to  the 
number  of  the  recorded  gifts,  though  early  pa- 
tristic writers  have  thought  it  to  symbolise 
other  special  reasons.  Thus  some  believed  that 
under  this  number  was  implied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  others  saw  in  it  an  allusion  to 
the  threefold  division  of  the  human  race,  an  idea 
which  is  also  referred  to  in  sundry  early  repre- 
sentations of  the  Magi.  See  e.g.  Bede’s  Collec- 
tanea:,  if  indeed  the  work  is  really  his,  where 
this  point  seems  referred  to  (Patrol,  xciv.  541). 
Not  only  did  early  tradition  fix  the  number  of 
the  Magi,  but  it  also  assigned  them  names. 
These  are  variously  given,  but  the  generally  re- 
ceived forms  are  Caspar,  Melchior,  Baltazar, 
which  are  apparently  first  met  with  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Bede  referred  to  above.  These  names 
point,  Mr.  King  thinks,  to  a Mithraic  origin,  from 
the  apparent  reference  in  their  etymology  to  the 
sun  (Gnostics  and  their  Remains,  pp.  50,  133). 

Merely  to  fix  the  names,  however,  was  not 
sufficient,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  bodies, 
firmly  believed  at  the  time  to  be  those  of  the 
Magi,  were  brought  by  the  empress  Helena  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  honours.  These  remains  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  Milan  through  the  influence  of 
Eustorgius,  bishop  of  that  see;  and  in  1162  a.d. 
they  were  again  removed  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa  to  Cologne,  where  they  still 
remain,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  appellation  by 
which  they  are  so  commonly  known,  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne.  A further  discussion  of  this 
legend  is  beyond  our  present  scope,  and  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  ‘Bible  Dictionary,’  s.v. 
Magi,  and  besides  the  authorities  there  men- 
tioned, a vast  mass  of  information  on  the  whole 
subject  may  be  found  in  Crombach’s  Prirnitiae 
Gentium  seu  Historia  SS.  trium  regum  magorum. 
Colon.  Agr.  1654. 

4.  Literature. — Reference  has  been  made  to 
Martene,  de  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Eitibus , iii.  42  sqq., 
ed.  Venice,  1783;  Bingham’s  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church , bk.  xx.  ch.  4 ; Binterim,  Denk- 
uiirdigkeiten  der  Christ-Katholischen  Kirche , v. 
pt.  1,  pp.  310  sqq. ; Guericke’s  Antiquities  of 
the  Church,  pp.  163  sqq.  (Eng.  Trans.);  Suicer’s 
Thesaurus,  s.  v.  ’Eirupdi/eia,  &c.  ; Ducange’s  Glos- 
saria ; besides  other  authorities  cited  in  the 
article.  The  following  may  also  be  consulted  : 
Kindler,  De  Epiphxniis,  Vitebergae,  1684; 
Hebenstreit,  De  Epiphania  et  Epiphaniis  apud 
Gentiles  et  Christianas,  Jenae,  1693;  Blumen- 
bach,  Antiquitates  Epiphaniorum , Lipsiae,  1737 
(also  in  Volbeding,  Thesaurus , i.  1,  Lipsiae, 
1846,  unm.  10);  Wernsdorf,  T«  ’E7ri<pdiua  Ve~ 
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terum,  ad  illuStrandum  JTymnum : Whs  fiirchst 
du  Feind  Herodes  sehr.  Vitebergae,  1759. 

[R.  S.] 

EPIPODIUS,  martyr  at  Lyons  under  Anto- 
ninus and  Verus ; commemorated  April  22 
(Mart,  llieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPISCOPA,  the  wife  of  a bishop.  The 
second  council  of  Tours  (c.  13)  expressly  forbids 
a bishop  who  has  no  wife  (episcopam)  to  sur- 
round himself  with  a set  of  women.  [C.] 

EI’ISCOP ALI A , the  ring  and  pastoral  staff, 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  authority  of  a 
bishop.  Thus  Gerbod  is  said  (Capital.  Franco- 
furt.  a.d.  794,  c.  8)  to  have  received  his  Episco- 
p dia  from  Magnard  his  metropolitan  (Ducange, 
s.  v.).  . [C.] 

EPISCOPATE.  [Bishop.] 

EPISCOPI  CARDINALES.  [Cardinal.] 

EPISCOPI  SUFFRAGANEI,  VACAN- 
TES.  [Bishop,  p.  240.] 

EPISCOPUS  EPISCOPORUM.  [Bishop, 

p.  210.] 

EPISTEME,  martyr,  with  Galaction,  a.d. 
285  ; commemorated  Nov.  5 (Cal.  B i/zant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EPISTLE.  Lections  from  Holy  Scripture 
form  part  of  every  known  liturgy.  These  lec- 
tions, as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  were 
originally  taken  from  the  Old  as  well  as  from 
the  New  Testament.  The  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions speak  of  “ the  reading  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  of  the  Epistles,  and  Acts  and 
Gospels”  (Ap.  Const,  viii.  5;  ii.  57).  Tertullian 
mentions  that  the  African  church  united  the 
reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with  that 
of  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
(De  Praescript.  36).  St.  Augustine  repeatedly 
refers  to  the  first  of  the  lections  being  taken 
from  the  Prophets : “ primam  lectionem  Isaiae 
prophetae  ” (Serm.  45,  ed.  Bened.  vol.  v.  p.  218), 
“ lectio  prima  prophetica  ” (Serm.  47,  v.  268), 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  this  was  not  universally 
the  case.  In  comparatively  early  times  the  Old 
Testament  lection  in  many  places  dropt  out  of 
use  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  the  first  Scripture 
lection  in  the  liturgy  was  that  generally  known 
as  the  Epistle.  The  most  ancient  designation 
was  the  Apostle,  the  lections  being  almost  uni- 
versally taken  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
Thus  we  find,  “ Apostolum  audivimus,  Psalmum 
audivimus,  Evangelium  audivimus  ” (Aug.  Serm. 
de  Verb.  Apost.  176,  vol.  v.  p.  796),  “sequitur 
apostolus  ” (Sacram.  Gregor.  Menard,  p.  2) ; 
avayivwaKGTou  d-ndaTohos  (Liturg.  Chrys.)  ; “ in 
quibusdam  Hispaniarum  ecclesiis  laudes  post 
apostolum  decantantur  ”( Con oil.  Tolet.  iv.,  A.D. 
633,  can.  xii. ; Labbe  v.  1700);  “Statim  post 
Apostolum  id  est  post  Epistolam  ” (Hincmar, 
Opusc.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  149)  ; uaTeireiyei/  .... 
\pa\rripior  StSa^ai  p.e  ical  rbu  diroaToXov 
(Cyrill.  Scythop.  Vit.  S.  Sahae). 

In  all  ancient  Sacramentaries  of  the  Western 
church  the  Epistle  succeeds  the  Collect.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Eastern  liturgies.  In  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  we  find  a Prokime- 
NON  (irpoKeiperov)  or  short  anthem  preceding  the 
Epistle  as  its  epitome,  consisting  of  a verse  and 
response,  generally,  but  not  always,  taken  from 
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the  Psalms.  Before  the  epistle  the  deacon  im- 
posed silence  ( irpoax attendamus ),  “ not,” 
observes  St.  Chrysostom,  “as  doing  honour  to* 
the  reader  but  to  Him  who  speaks  to  all  through 
Him,”  Homil.  III.,  i.  2 Thess.  After  the  Epistle,  is 
read,  the  priest  says,  “ Peace  be  to  thee,”  which  is 
technically  called  elprivevetu  tt)v  eTria’ToX’pv.  In- 
stead of  this  “ Thanks  be  to  God  ” follows  in 
the  Mozarabic  liturgy.  In  the  Western  church 
the  anthem  epitomizing  the  Epistle,  taken 
from  the  Psalms,  followed  instead  of  preceding 
it.  From  being  sung  on  the  steps  of  the 
ambo,  it  was  called  the  Gradual  [[Alleluia  : 
Gradual].  St.  Augustine  frequently  alludes 
to  its  position  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel, 
e.  g.  “ Primam  lectionem  audivimus  apostoli .... 
deinde  cantavimus  psalmum  ....  posthaec  evan- 
gelica  lectio  ”„(Aug.  Serin,  de  Verb.  Apost.  176 ; 
Serm.  45,  ib.  49,  u.s.).  Neither  in  the  Eastern 
nor  the  Western  church  was  the  Epistle  always 
selected  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  We 
find  it  sometimes  taken  from  the  Acts  and  the 
Revelation,  and  in  the  Western,  but  never  in  the 
Eastern  church,  even  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Several  of  the  Oriental  liturgies  present  more 
than  one  lection  in  the  place  of  the  Epistle.  In 
the  Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Basil  there  is  first  a 
lection  from  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul,  then  the 
Gatkolicon ,a  i.  e.  a lection  from  one  of  the  Catholic 
epistles,  then  a lection  from  the  Acts,  each  fol- 
lowed by  an  appropriate  prayer;  a psalm  is 
then  sung,  and  the  Gospel  is  read  (Renaudot, 
l.  pp.  5-8).  The  Liturgia  Communis  Aethiopum 
gives  the  same  five  lections  in  the  same  order 
(Ib.  pp.  507-510),  in  which  they  also  stand 
in  the  Syriac  liturgies  (Ib.  ii.  p.  68).  Canons 
of  the  Coptic  church  ordaining  these  five  lections 
— the  psalm  being  counted  as  one — are  given  by 
Renaudot  ( Ib . i.  p.  203).  The  last  lection  is 
always  the  Gospel. 

The  origin  and  date  of  the  arrangement  of 
these  Scripture  lections  will  be  more  properly 
discussed  when  the  early  lectionaries  are  treated 
of  [Lection arv].  Binterim  carries  'them  back 
as  early  as  the  3rd  century  ( Denkwiirdigkeit . 
iv.  1.  228-230;  2.  323).  If  the  ancient  Lec- 
tionarium  of  the  Roman  church,  known  by  the 
title  of  Comes  [Comes],  in  which  we  find  the 
epistles  and  gospels  very  much  as  they  stand  in 
the  English  liturgy  at  the  present  day,  were 
really  drawn- up,  as  is  asserted,  by  Jerome,  we 
should  have  certain  evidence  of  their  arrange- 
ment at  least  as  early  as  the  5th  century. 
But  the  authorship  of  the  Comes  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  writers  of  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  and  though  accepted  by  Bona  (Her. 
Liturg.  lib.  iii.  c.  6,  p.  624)  and  Binlerim  (u.  s.), 
must  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  questionable. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  same  lections  were 
employed  by  the  fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  as  the  subjects  of  their  homilies  proves 
the  very  early  date  of  their  assignment  to  par- 
ticular days  (cf.  the  examples  given  by  Augusti, 
Hand'juch  d.  Christ.  Arch.  bk.  vi.  c.  8,  vol.  ii.  p. 
239). 

a “ Catholicon.  Ita  vocantur  apud  orientates  Epistolae 
Jacobi,  Petri,  Joannis  et  Judae,  quae  Catholicae  appel- 
lant ur,  quia  ad  omnes  scriptae  sunt,  ex  quibus  unum 
volumen  conScitur  quod  Catholicon  dicitur.  Itaque 
cum  Theologi  laudant  aliquant  ex  istis  Epistolis  scnten- 
tiam  dicun t Jacobus  in  Catholico,  Petrus,  &c.”  Renau- 
dot, i.  210.  [Catholic.] 


According  to  the  Eastern  ritual  the  Epistle 
was  read  by  the  Reader,  standing  at  the  Royal 
Doors.  In  the  Western  church  it  was  read  in 
the  8th  century  from  the  ambo  by  the  subdeacon 
standing  on  the  second  step,  the  Gospel  being 
subsequently  read  by  the  deacon  from  the  third 
step.  Amalarius  (De  Offic.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  11) 
expresses  his  surprise  that  this  office  is  assigned 
to  the  subdeacon,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  commission  at  his  ordination ; but  the  4th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Rheims,  A.D.  813,  after 
directing  that  “the  Apostle”  should  be  read  by 
the  subdeacon,  all  sitting,  adds  “ qualiter  sub- 
diaconi  ministerium  est  apostolum  legere  ” 
(Augusti,  Hdbch. ; Binterim,  Denkvciirdigh. ; Bing- 
ham, Orig. ; Bona,  Her.  Liturg. ; Martene,  de 
Eccl.  Hit.).  [E.  Y.'J 

EPISTOLAE  CANONICAE,  COMMEN 
DATORIAE,  COMMUNICATORIAE,  EC- 
CLESIASTIC AE,  FORM  AT  AE,  PACI- 
FIC AE,  SYSTATICAE.  [Commendatory 
Letters  : Forma.] 

EPISTOLAE  DIMISSORIAE.  [Dimis- 
sory  Letters.] 

EPISTOLAE  ENTHRONISTICAE.  [Bi- 
shop, p.  224.] 

EPISTOLAE  SYNODICAE.  [Synodical 
Letters.] 

EPISTOLAE  TRACTORIAE.  [Trac- 

TORIA.] 

EPISTOLIUM.  A term  used  (II.  Cone. 
Turon.  c.  6)  for  the  literae  formatae  the  granting 
of  which  is  expressly  limited  to  bishops.  See 
Commendatory  Letters  : Dimissory  Let- 
ters. [C.] 

EPITAPH.  [Catacombs,  p.  308 : Inscrip- 
tions.] 

EPITRACHELION.  [Stole.] 

EPOCH.  [Era.] 

EPOLONIUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  with 
Babylas  the  bishop,  under  Decius ; commemo- 
rated Jan.  24  (Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPOMADION  (’ Evu/idSiov ),  the  cord  or 
ribbon  by  which  a pectoral  cross  or  Encolpion 
is  suspended  from  the  neck.  (Suidas;  Daniel’s 
Codex,  iv.  702.)  [C.] 

EQUI  CURSUALES.  [Cursuales  Equi.] 

ERA.  A succession  of  years,  reckoned  on 
some  common  principle  from  a specified  event,  or 
date,  called  its  epoch.  The  terms  era  and  epoch 
are  frequently  used  as  synonymous. 

The  Julian  Period. — 1.  To  compare  dates 
belonging  to  different  eras,  there  is  no  method 
more  useful  than  to  refer  them  all  to  the  Julian 
period,  a period  introduced  or  revived  by 
Scaliger.  It  consists  of  7980  years,  that 
number  being  formed  by  multiplying  together 
28  x 19  x 15,  the  respective  periods  of  the 
cycle  of  the  sun,  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  of 
the  indictions,  the  last  being  a period  used  in 
the  administration  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is 
the  great  cycle  in  which  the  solar,  lunai*,  and 
indictional  cycles  synchronize,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  285  cycles  of  the  sun,  420  of  the 
moon,  and  532  of  the  indictions.  The  great 
cycle  then  recurs  as  before.  No  two  years  in  the 
same  period  agree  in  all  the  three  numerals  of 
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the  subordinate  cycles,  so  that  by  naming  them 
all,  the  year  is  completely  designated. 

2.  The  first  year  of  the  current  Julian  period, 
ii_  which  each  of  the  subordinate  cycles  had  the 
numeral  one,  was  the  year  4713  B.C.,  and  the 
noon  of  1st  January  of  that  year,  for  the 
meridian  of  Alexandria,  is  its  chronological 
epoch. 

_ The  years  are  Julian  years,  i.e.,  of  365  days  in 
common  years,  366  in  leap  year,  which  is  every 
fourth  year,  that  year  in  fact  whose  date- 
numeral  being  divided  by  four,  leaves  the 
remainder  one. 

3.  To  find  the  place  of  any  specified  year  of  the 
Julian  period. — Divide  its  numeral  by  the 
respective  divisors  28,  19,  15.  The  respective 
remainders  give  the  years  in  the  several  cycles. 
The  remainder  0 is  to  be  construed  28,  19,  15. 

4.  To  determine  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
from  the  numerals  of  the  three  cycles.—  Multiply 
the  numeral  of  the  solar  cycle  by  4845,  that  of 
the  lunar  by  4200,  and  that  of  the  indictions  by 
6916,  and  divide  the  sum  of  these  products 
by  7980.  The  remainder  is  the  year  sought. 

5.  To  find  the  day  current  of  the -Julian  period 
of  any  date  in  the  Julian  period. — Subtract  one 
from  the  numeral  of  the  year-day,  and  divide  the 
remainder  by  four,  calling  Q the  integer 
quotient,  R the  remainder.  Then  will  Q be  the 
number  of  entire  quadriennia  of  1461  days  each, 
and  R the  residual  years,  the  first  of  which  is 
always  a leap  year.  Convert  Q into  days  by 
taking  the  right  multiple  of  1461,  and  R by 
using  the  annexed  table ; then  add  the  days  for 
the  current  day  of  the  given  year,  remembering 
February  29th  in  leap  year. 


Residual  Year 

o 

1 

2 

3 

Day  . . . 1 

0 

366 

731 

1096 

6.  To  convert  a year  of  the  Julian  period  into 
the  year  B.C.,  or  a.d. — If  the  numeral  be  less 
than  4714,  subtract  it  from  that  number,  the 
difierence  will  be  the  year  B.c.  If  the  numeral 
be  greater  than  4713,  take  that  number  from 
the  numeral,  and  the  difference  will  be  the 
year  A.D. 

The  Olympiads. — 1.  The  era  used  in  Greece, 
instituted  in  776  B.c.  (3938  J.  P.)  consisting  of 
four  years.  July  1st  A.D.,  is  considered  to 
correspond  with  the  commencement  of  the  first 
year  of  the  195th  Olympiad. 

2.  To  reduce  any  given  year  of  an  Olympiad 
to  the  Christian  era,  multiply  the  Olympiad 
immediately  preceding  the  one  in  question  by 
four,  and  add  to  the  product  the  number  of 
years  of  the  given  Olympiad.  If  before  Christ, 
subtract  the  amount  from  777  ; if  after  Christ, 
subtract  776  from  the  amount,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  beginning  of  the  year 
required,  commencing  from  July. 

3.  For  an  exact  calculation  of  days  tables  are 
required,  showing  the  order  of  the  months  in.  the 
different  years  of  the  Metonic  cycle.  These  may 
be  found  in  Ideler  i.  386. 

4.  The  fathers  of  the  Greek  church  and  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  as  Eusebius  and  Socrates, 
use  the  era  of  the  Olympiads  in  a peculiar 
manuer.  It  would  have  been  natural  to  begin 
them  with  the  commencement  of  their  civil 


year,  September  1st,  or  ten  months  too  early, 
but  they  really  commence  them  a year  earlier 
still,  or  nearly  two  years  too  early.  The  same 
reckoning  is  u>ed  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale.  It 
is  necessary  to  add  one  year  and  ten  months  to 
their  date  to  make  them  accord  with  the 
common  era  of  the  Olympiads. 

Era  of  the  Buildiny  of  Rome. — Amongst  the 
variety  of  dates  assigned  to  this  event,  the 
Varronian  epoch  is  adopted,  being  April  22nd,  B.c. 

753,  or  3961,  J.  P.  The  consular  year  began  on 
the  1st  January. 

To  red\u:c  the  year  of  Rome , to  the  year  before 
or  after  Christ. — If  the  year  of  Rome  be  less  than 

754,  deduct  its  numeral  from  754  ; the  difierence 
is  the  year  before  Christ.  If  the  yeaf  of  Rome 
be  not  less  than  754,  deduct  753  from  it,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  year  after  Christ. 

E>xi  of  the  Seleucidae. — The  era  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  also  called  the  era  of  the  Greeks,  was 
widely  used  in  Syria,  and  by  the  Jews  from  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  used  in  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  still  used  by 

the  Arabs.  Its  epoch  is  October  1st,  B.c.  312,  or 
4402  J.  P. 

Julian  Reformation  of  the  Calendkir. — This 
took  place  707  U.C.,  or  January  1st  B.C.  45. 
4669  J.  P. 

The  Christian  Era.—  The  Christian  era  was 
first  introduced  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a Scythian 
abbot  in  Rome,  in  the  6th  century,  and  gradually 
superseded  the  era  of  Diocletian,  which  had  been 
used  till  then.  It  was  first  used  in  France  in 
the  7th  century,  but  was  not  universally  es- 
tablished there  till  the  8th  century,  after  which 
; time  it  became  general.  Great  diversity,  how- 
j ever,  long  subsisted  as  to  the  day  on  which  the 
j year  should  be  considered  to  commence. 

It  commenced  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  in 
the  middle  of  the  4th  year  of  the  194th  Olym- 
j piad,  the  753rd  U.C.,  and  the  4714th  of  the 
I Julian  period.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
not  to  be  the  true  year  of  the  Saviour’s  birth, 
but  its  use  as  a chronological  epoch  does  not 
allow  of  its  being  altered. 

The  era  of  Diocletian. — This  era  was  prevalent 
till  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  era ; its  epoch 
was  29th  August,  a.d.  284.  It  was  introduced 
in  Egypt  by  Diocletian,  after  the  siege  of 
Alexandria,  and  gave  the  Egyptians,  for  the  first 
time,  the  advantage  of  a fixed  year.  The  first 
Thoth,  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year,  was 
j August  31st,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a change 
| was  made  from  a moveable  to  a fixed  year,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  years.  This  era  is  still  used  by 
the  Copts.  To  reduce  this  era  to  the  Christian 
era  add  283  years  and  240  days,  and  as  the 
intercalation  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
the  Diocletian  year  next  after  leap  year,  add  one 
day,  from  the  29th  August  to  the  end  of  the 
ensuing  February. 

The  era  of  Constantinople. — The  era  of  Con- 
j stantinople,  or  the  Byzantine  era,  first  appears 
in  the  Chronicon  Paschale.  It  fixed  the  creation 
, of  the  world  in  the  5508th  year  before  Christ,  so 
that  a.d.  1,  fell  in  the  5509th  year  of  this  era. 
The  Russians  followed  this  calculation  till  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  having  received  it  from 
the  Greek  church,  by  whom  it  is  still  used. 
The  year  began  on  the  equinox,  March  21st. 
It  was  afterwards  made  to  begin,  for  civil 
purposes,  on  September  1st. 
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The  Alexandrians  had  used  an  era  of  the 
creation,  fixed  at  5502  years  before  Christ ; but 
in  A.D.  285,  they  reduced  the  date  by  ten  years. 

To  pass  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  to  the  era 
of  Constantinople,  or  conversely,  add  or  subtract 
5508  from  January  to  August,  and  5509  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  Jewish  era. — The  Jews  now  reckon  by  the 
year  of  the  world,  and  they  place  the  creation 
3761  B.c. 


By  adding  952  to  the  numeral  of  the  Jewish 
year  we  get  its  date  in  the  Julian  period;  and 
by  subtracting  952  from  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  we  get  the  Jewish  date. 

For  the  Christian  era  we  must  subtract  3761, 
and  add  the  same  for  the  converse  process.  The 
Jewish  year  begins  in  the  autumn. 

The  following  results  are  selected  from  a Table 
in  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  ‘ Outlines  of  Astronomy.’ 


Intervals  in  Days  between  the  Commencement  of  the  Julian  Period  and  that  of  some  principal 
Chronological  Eras. 


Names  by  which  the  Era  is  usually  cited. 

First  Day 
current 
of  the  Era. 

Chronolo- 

gical 

Designation 
of  the  Year. 

Current 
Year  of  the 
Julian 
Period. 

Interval 

Days. 

Julian  Period 

Julian  Dates 
Jan.  1 

B.C.  4713 

1 

0 

Olympiads  (mean  epochs  in  general  use)  . . . 

July  1 

776 

3938 

1,438,171 

Building  of  Rome  (Varronian  epoch,  U.C.)  . . . 

Apr.  22 

753 

3961 

1,446,502 

Era  of  the  Seleucidae  (or  Era  of  the  Greeks)  . . 

Oct.  1 

312 

4402 

1,607,739 

! Julian  reformation  of  the  Calendar  ..... 

Jan.  1 

45 

4669 

1,704,987 

| Spanish  Era 

Jan.  1 

38 

4676 

1,707,544 

Actian  Era  in  Rome  

Jan.  1 

30 

4684 

1,710,466 

Actian  Era  of  Alexandria 

Aug.  29 

30 

4684 

1,710,706 

Dionysian  or  Christian  Era,  “ of  our  Lord  ” . . . 

Jan.  1 

A.D.  1 

4714 

1,721,424 

! Era  of  Diocletian 

Aug.  29 

284 

4997 

1 

1,825,030 

[L.  H.] 


ERACLEAS.  [Heracleas.] 

ERACLIUS.  [Heraclius.] 

ERASMUS.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr  in 
Campania,  under  Diocletian  ; commemorated 
June  3 (Mart.  Tom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Antioch ; commemorated  Nov. 
25  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ER  AST  US  and  Olympos  and  companions, 
“Apostle;”  commemorated  Nov.  10  (Cal.  By- 
zant.y.  [W.  F.  G.j 

EREMITES.  [Hermits.] 

ERENAEUS.  [Irenaeus.] 

ERENACH,  or  HERENACH,'  a term  ap- 
plied to  a class  of  officials  who  appear  promi- 
nently iri  the  annals  of  the  Irish  church  prior  to 
its  reconstitution  in  the  12th  century,  after 
which  time  the  word  was  used  to  denote  an 
ecclesiastic  having  a position  akin  to  that  of 
archdeacon. 

In  its  earliest  use  the  Erenach,  or  Airchinneach, 
appears  to  have  been  hereditary  steward  and 
tenant  of  the  lands  granted  by  temporal  chiefs 
to  the  church-founding  abbots  of  Ireland  ; his 
duties  being  to  superintend  the  farmers  or 
tenants  of  the  church  or  monastery — according 
to  Colgan,  “Omnium  colonorum  certi  districtus 
praepositus  seu  praefectus.”  [J.  S — T.] 

' ESICHIUS  or  ESICIUS.  [Hesychius.] 

ESPOUSALS.  [Arrhae  : Benediction, 
Nuptial:  Betrothal:  Marriage.] 

ETHELDREDA  or  EDILTRUDIS,  virgin- 
queen,  martyr  in  Britain ; commemorated  June 
23  (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ETHERIUS,  bishop ; deposition  at  Auxerre 
July  27  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ETHIOPIAN  MONKS.  Monasticism  spread 
rapidly  from  Egypt  into  Ethiopia,  and  gained  as 
strong  a hold  there  as  in  Egypt  or  Syria,  if  not  a 


stronger.  Helyot  (Histoire  des  Ordres  Monas- 
tiques,  1.  xi.)  speaks  of  all  the  monasteries  in 
Ethiopia  as  professing  to  obey  the  so-called  “ Rule 
of  Antony,”  but  with  different  observances.  An 
attempt  at  reformation,  such  as  invariably  recurs 
in  the  life  of  a monastic  order,  was  made  in  the 
7th  century;  Tecla-Haimanot,  as  Helyot  writes 
it,  being  the  second  founder  or  Benedict  of 
Ethiopian  monasticism.  He  endeavoured  to  con- 
solidate the  system  under  a Superior-General, 
second  in  ecclesiastical  rank  only  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Ethiopia,  who  was  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
monasteries  personally  or  by  proxy.  Several  of 
them,  however,  preferred  to  retain  their  inde- 
pendence, like  congregationalists.  Monks  swarmed 
in  Ethiopia,  according  to  Helyot,  long  after  the 
first  fervour  of  asceticism ; and  the  constitution 
of  the  Ethiopian  church  was  monastic  (Robert- 
son, Church  Hist.  i.  300).  The  story  of  a mili- 
tary order  of  monks,  like  the  knight-templars, 
originating  in  the  4th  century  is  purely  fabulous 
(Helyot,  u.  s.  I.  xiii.).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EUCHARIST  (E vxapi<rTLa).  This  article 
treats  of  the  use  of  the  word  Eu:haristia.  For 
the  nature  of  the  offices  accompanying  the  sacra- 
ment, see  Liturgy,  and  the  several  articles  on 
its  component  parts,  especially  Canon  of  the 
Liturgy  and  Communion,  Holy. 

I.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  evxapi- 
(rrla  seems  to  be  a feeling  of  thankfulness  or 
gratitude  (2  Macc.  ii.  27 ; Sirac.  xxxvii.  11 ; 
Acts  xxiv.  3). 

II.  The  expression  of  the  feeling  of  gratitude  : 
1.  In  words  = thanksgiving ; 2.  In  act  = thank- 
offering. 

1.  Eoxapiaria,  in  the  sense  of  thanksgiving, 
occurs  frequently  in  the  New  Testament ; it  is 
used  for  the  thanksgiving  in  public  worship 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  16 ; 2 Cor.  iv.  15,  etc.),  and  for  the 
expression  of  thankfulness  generally. 

2.  Philo  uses  eoxapiaria  in  a wider  sense. 


EUCHARfST 


He  speaks,  for  instance  ( De  Victimis,  c.  9),  of 
fv^apKTT io.  as  including  hymns,  prayers,  and 
sacrifices ; of  t as  8»a  dvaiuv  fvxaptaria s (/ft* 
c.  4)  ; and  of  giving  thanks  (or  thank-offering, 
ei>XaPl<rTV(Tai  Thv  (vxaptarlav)  *°  ^od  f°r  the 
creation  of  the  world — a phrase  noteworthy  as 
suggesting  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  Christian 
eucharist  (Irenaeus,  Haeres.  iv.  18,  4).  The 
word  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  though  it  is 
used  by  Aquila. 

III.  We  have  to  consider  the  application  of 
the  word  el ixapufria  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
or  the  elements  used  in  it. 

1.  The  verb  fvxapiareTp,  like  the  correspond- 
ing substantive,  means  both  to  feel  thankfulness 
and  to  express  it.  The  use  of  the  word  ei»xa' 
piargOrj , in  2 Cor.  i.  11,  implies  further  that 
(uxapia-Tf'iv  might  be  used  with  an  accusative  of 
the  object  for  which  thanks  are  given. 

The  Lord  in  the  Last  Supper  gave  thanks 
after  taking  the  Cup  (8e£a/zei/os  iror^piov  evxa- 
piar-paas  Luke  xxii.  17  ; \a/3uv  irorripiov 

teal  fvxapiarriaas,  Matt.  xxvi.  27) ; and  before 
breaking  the  Bread  (evxapiarpaas  euKaaev, 
1 Cor.  xi.  24;  Luke  xxii.  19).  Compare  Matt, 
xv.  36;  Mark  viii.  6;  John  vi.  11,  23.  So  the 
disciples  of  the  2nd  century  gave  thanks  over 
the  Bread  and  the  Cup  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  as  we  see  from  the  description  of 
it  in  Justin  Martyr. 

2.  From  this  uttering  of  thanksgiving  over 
the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, the  word  evxapiaTtlv  came  to  mean,  to 
bless,  hallow,  or  consecrate  by  the  utterance  of 
the  proper  form  of  thanksgiving  (Grimm,  Lexicon 
Hoxi  Test.  s.  v.).  Thus  Justin  Martyr  (Apol. 
i.  65)  speaks  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  and  Water 
which  had  been  made  eucharistic  (fvxapiaTTj- 
QevTos  ciprov  Kal  o(vov  Kal  vSaros),  immediately 
after  mentioning  the  thanksgiving  (evxapiariav) 
of  the  president  for  God’s  mercy  in  granting  us 
the  blessings  of  creation  and  redemption.  And 
again  (c.  66),  he  speaks  of  Tyv  8t’  ei>xvs  A 6yov 
tov  nap’  avrov  evxap  iart)Q  eiaav  rpo<p-{)v  [CANON 
of  the  Liturgy,  p.  268].  Compare  “ panem  in 
quo  gratiae  actae  sint  ” (Irenaeus,  Haeres.  iv. 
18,  4). 

By  an  easy  transition  the  evxapiaTTjdfiaa 
Tpo<pr)  or  consecrated  elements  came  to  be  called 
simply  eiixapHTrla  (lb.  c.  66).  Similarly  in  the 
Ignatian  letter  ad  Smyrn.  7.  Irenaeus  ( Haeres . 
iv.  18,  5)  says  that  the  Bread  after  the  Epiclesis 
is  no  longer  common  bread,  but  eucharistia,  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  an  earthly  and  a heavenly. 

3.  But  the  conception  of  thank-oj fering  is  also 
found  in  the  word  eucharistia  and  its  correspond- 
ing verb,  when  applied  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Strom,  iv.  § 132,  p.  623)  speaks  of  the 
martyr’s  blood  poured  out  as  a thank-offering 
(evxapia-TTjdevTos  aioaros  [Dindorf ’s  text : vulg. 
evxapioderTos'])’,  and  we  might  interpret  Jus- 
tin’s €vxapi<TTT)d€?(ra  t po<pr\  in  the  same  way 
were  it  not  for  its  close  connexion  with  evxa- 
picrria , where  the  latter  evidently  means  thanks- 
giving. In  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (c.  117), 
when  Justin  speaks  of  the  Christian  sacrifice 
which  takes  place  (he  says)  iirl  tt}  evxapiaTia 
tov  &prov  Kal  tov  iroTTjp'iov,  it  is  evident  that  he 
regards  the  Bread  and  the  Cup  as  being  them- 
selves made  a thank-offering  or  eucharistia.  And 
again,  when  (c.  41)  he  refers  to  the  leper’s  offer- 
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iug  of  fine  flour  as  a type  of  the  eucharistic 
bread  ( tov  &prov  t rjs  tvxapiarias)  which  the 
Lord  commanded  us  to  offer  (iroitTv)  in  thanks- 
giving (t* >a  evxapiaTup.ei/')  for  the  blessings  of 
creation  and  redemption,  he  regards  the  elements 
as  themselves  an  expression  of  thankfulness ; 
i.  e.  as  a thank-offering.  When  Celsus  objected 
to  the  Christians  that  they  were  ungrateful  in 
not  paying  due  thank-offerings  (xapiar^pia)  to 
the  local  deities,  Origen  replied  (c.  Celsum , viii. 
57;  pp.  415,  4143,  Spencer)  that  the  bread  called 
eucharistia  (&pros  evxapiaTia  Ka\ovpevos)  was 
the  symbol  or  outward  token  of  thankfulness 
towards  God  (T7js  n pbs  rbv  ®ebv  evxapiarias ); 
that  is,  he  regards  the  bread  itself  as  of  the 
nature  of  a thank-offering. 

4.  Whether  the  original  meaning  was,  “ that 
over  which  thanks  have  been  given,”  or  “ that 
which  has  been  made  a thank-offering,”  the  word 
eucharistia  came  to  be  simply  equivalent  to  “ the 
consecrated  elements  of  bread  and  wine,”  or 
sometimes  of  bread  alone.  Thus  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  §5,  p.  318)  speaks  of  the 
ministers  distributing  the  eucharist  (tt)v  evxa- 
piariav  Siavelpavres),  t.  e.  the  elements,  to  the 
communicants;  and  the  epistle  to  Victor  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  v.  24,  §15)  of  sending  the  eucharist  to 
neighbouring  churches.  [Compare  Eulogiae.] 
Cyprian  (Epist.  xv.  c.  1)  explains  euchari  tia  by 
the  words,  “id  est,  Sanctum  Domini  Corpus.” 

5.  The  eucharb  t (*.  e.  the  consecrated  bread) 
was  employed  iD  the  foiiovving  ways,  besides 
that  of  ordinary  administration.  It  was  taken 
home  and  preserved  in  a casket  [Arca]  ; it  was 
sent  by  bishops  to  other  churches  as  a token  of 
Christian  brotherhood  [Eulogiae]  ; it  was  borne 
before  the  pope  at  a pontifical  mass  (Ordo  Rom. 
i.  c.  8 ; see  Martene,  R.  A.  I.  iv.  2,  § 2)  ; it  was 
reserved  in  churches  [Dove  : Reservation]  ; 
it  was  enclosed  in  altars  at  consecration  [Conse- 
cration, of  Churches];  it  was  carried  on  a 
journey  (Ambrose  DeObitu  Satyri,in.  19);  Gregory 
the  Great  De  Off.  iii.  36;  Dial.  c.  37);  it  was  some- 
times worn  suspended  from  the  neck  in  an  En- 
COLPION  (Giraldus  Cambren.  Topograph.  Hibern. 
Dist.  ii.  c.  19) ; it  was  used  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease (Augustine,  c.  Julian,  iii.  162);  it  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  [Burial  of  the 
Dead]  ; and  the  administration  of  the  eucharist 
was  one  of  the  forms  of  ordeal  (Martene,  De  Rit. 
Antip  I.  v.  4). 

IV.  The  Greeks  interpret  the  ei/xapiaTiai  of 
1 Tim.  ii.  1 to  be  hymns  or  canticles  sung  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God  (Daniel,  Codex  Liturg. 
iv.  406).  [CA] 

EUCHARIST  (in  Christian  Art).  The 
earliest  eucharistic  representations,  as  may  be 
expected,  seem  to  refer  principally  to  the  agapae, 
or  suppers  which  preceded  the  actual  eucha- 
ristic breaking  of  the  bread  in  the  earliest  times 
(1  Cor.  xi.  20.)  It  is  to  be  presumed  at  least 
that  the  order  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  itself  was 
followed,  and  that  the  celebration,  or  symbolic 
breaking  of  the  bread,  took  place  after,  or 
towards  the  end  of,  the  meal.  (St.  John  xiii. 
2—4.)  In  the  earliest  days  of  persecution  they 
naturally  began  to  be  celebrated  in  the  catacombs 

a The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College. 
Cambridge,  for  several  suggestions  on  the  matter  treated 
in  this  article. 
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or  near  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  [Cella  Memo- 
riae.] It  is  not  the  business  of  the  present 
writer  to  enquire  into  the  connexion  of  the 
arrangements  for  public  celebration  of  the 
eueharist  and  Christian  rites  in  general  with 
the  ancient  usages  of  funeral  rites.  But  those 
usages  were  so  familiar  to  the  early  church,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  agape  at 
least  is  so  frequently  represented  and  the  eucha- 
rist  so  distinctly  implied  in  the  various  catacomb 
paintings.  Dr.  Mommsen  ( Contemp.  Review, 
May  1871,  164  and  171)  mentions  an  agape 
with  bread  and  fish  in  that  very  ancient  crypt 
of  Domitilla  on  the  Ardeatine  Way,  which  De 
Rossi  refers  to  Flavia  the  granddaughter  of 
Vespasian.3  The  bread  and  fish  occur  again 
repeatedly  in  the  Callixtine  catacomb,  with  a 
man  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  bread;  seven, 
eight,  or  more  baskets  of  bread  are  placed  near 
a table  at  which  seven  persons  are  sitting.  The 
table  is  round,  and  fishes  are  also  placed  on  it. 
The  use  of  the  vine  is  frequent  in  the  oldest 
work,  as  in  the  Domitilla  vault,  where  boys  are 
gathering  the  grapes,  and  the  art  is  quite  of 
the  Augustan  age,  and  probably  executed  by 
Pagan  hands.  A parallel  work  in  mosaic,  of 
later  though  still  very  early  date,  exists  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Constantia  at  Rome  [Vine]. 
(Parker,  Ancient  Mosaics  at  Rone  and  Ravenna .) 
A connexion  must  always  have  existed  in  the 
Christian  mind  between  the  last  supper  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  last  repast 
of  the  Lord  with  His  disciples,  the  bread  and 
fish  by  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.).  And  His 
words  on  the  former  occasion  cannot  have  been 
unconnected  with  this  discourse  of  Himself  the 
bread  of  life  in  St.  John  vi.  58  sqq.  But  the 
earlier  representations  of  a memorial  banquet 
seem  to  point  rather  to  the  agape  or  com-  j 
memorative  repast,  than  to  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  and  pouring  forth  of  the  wine  in  com- 
memorative sacrifice.  A sense  of  mystery  and 


awe,  a pious  reticence,  which  appears  for  the 
present  almost  erased  from  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, seems  to  have  prevented  represen- 
tation of  the  Lord’s  act  of  typical  sacrifice  of 
Himself;  as  representation  of  His  actual  death 
by  crucifixion  was  also  long  delayed.  [Crucifix.] 
The  subject  of  the  agapae,  and  the  disorders  to 
which  they  sometimes  gave  occasion,  is  admirably 


a This  vault  is  mentioned  in  Boldetti  (p.  551) ; it  is 
called  the  Sepulchre  of  SS.  Achilles  and  Nereus,  the  relics 
of  those  martyrs  having  been  conveyed  there.  Of  its  date 
he  says  only,  “ tempo  vicino  agli  Apostoli 
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treated  by  M.  Raoul  Rochette  {Mem.  de  V Institut. 
des  Inscr.  et  Belles  Lettres , t.  xiii.  775,  &c.).  They 
may,  he  thinks,  account  for  the  relics  of  cups 
and  platters,  knife-handles,  and  egg-shells  [see 
Egg]  found  in  the  Christian  sepulchres  (Boldetti, 
lib.  ii.  xiv.  tav.  5,  59  and  60,  and  passim ),  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  he  implies,  that  old  Etrus- 
can (or  indeed  human)  custom  or  instinct,  made 
survivors  bury  many  objects  used  in  life  along 
with  their  dead. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  ..representations  of 
the  eucharistic  offering  is  that  of  the  mosaic  in 
St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  dating  from  the  6th  cen- 
tury. (See  woodcut.)  On  one  side  Abel  is  repre- 


sented as  standing  with  hands  raised  in  prayer, 
clad  in  cloak  and  short  tunic,  and  just  issued 
from  a house ; it  is  possible  that  this,  with  the 
streaked  sky  of  the  mosaic,  may  indicate  a 
morning  or  evening  sacrifice.  At  all  events  the 
presence  of  Abel  connects  the  other  figure  of  the 
priest  and  king  Melchisedech,  with  the  idea  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb,  and  therein  of  the  death 
of  the  Lord.  Melchisedech  is  standing  before  an 
! oblong  altar-table,  on  which  is  a chalice  and  two 
loaves  of  bread ; his  hands  are  raised  in  prayer, 
not  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  he  is  clad  in  the 
penula  or  cloak  over  a long  tunic  and  girdle. 


This  mosaic  is  an  important  illustration  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Christian  symbolic 
ornament,  which  appears  to  have  been  from 
the  earliest  times  devoted,  as  a central  object, 
to  displaying  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  New.  In  the  Laurentian  MS., 
A.D.  556,  our  Lord  is  represented  as  adminis- 
tering a small  rounded  object,  evidently  bread, 
to  one  of  eleven  standing  figures.  (See  woodcut.) 

The ‘frequent  introduction  of  the  fish  in  the 
various  representations  of  eucharistic  repasts, 
which  are  found  particularly  in  the  Callixtine 
catacomb,  is  connected  of  course  with  the 


Agape  from  an  ancient  sculpture  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan. 
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anagrammatic  meaning  of  the  word  as 

well  as  with  the  miracles  of  the  bread  and 
fish,  or  the  Lord’s  words  in  John  vi.  The 
connexion  of  the  last  repast  by  the  sea  of 
Galilee  with  the  last  supper  is  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Bede,  In  Joann,  xxi.  “ I’iscis  assus, 


Christus  passus.”  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to 
pursue  it  here,  except  in  its  frequent  illustrations 
on  the  walls  of  St.  Callixtus.  These  will  be 
found  in  De  Rossi’s  Roma  Sotteranea , and  the 
author  refers  them,  from  the  beauty  of  their 
execution,  to  an  early  period  of  the  3rd  century. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  a certain 
uncertainty  and  suspicion  of  repainting  attaches 
more  particularly  to  this  catacomb  in  the  minds 
of  many  antiquarians.  Nevertheless,  if,  as  Mr. 
Parker  thinks,  the  most  extensive  paintings  and 
repaintings  took  place  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  a highly  respectable  anti- 
quity still  belongs  to  these  subjects.  We  have 
given  a woodcut  [Canister,  p.  264],  of  the 
most  important  of  these  paintings.  Its  subject 
is  the  mystic  fish  bearing  loaves  on  his  back ; 
they  are  not  decussated  or  crossed,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case  where  they  are#represented 
[Elements,  p.  603],  but  bear  a central  mark, 
which,  as  Martigny  thinks,  connects  them  with 
Eastern  and  Jewish  offerings  of  cakes  made  from 
first-fruits  of  corn  (called  mamphula  or  Syrian 
bread).  The  fish  bears  them  in  a basket,  which 
has  in  it  besides  another  object.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a vessel  of  wine,  but,  as  he 
admits,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  decipher  in  the 
original,  and  the  lithograph  in  De  Rossi  is  some- 
what of  a restoration.  What  it  is  like  in  the 
actual  fresco  must  be  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. But  his  reference  to  St.  Jerome  (Ep.  ad 
Rustic,  c.  xx.),  “ Nihil  illo  ditius  qui  corpus 
Domini  canistro  vimineo,  sanguinem  portat  in 
vitro,”  corresponds  with  great  exactness  and 
very  impressively  with  this  painting.  In  any 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
represents  the  Lord  offering  the  bread  of  life 
to  mankind.  These  paintings  are  in  the  crypt 
named  from  St.  Cornelia ; another  represents 
seven  persons  at  a table  with  bread  and  fish, 
with  seven  baskets  of  decussated  loaves  at 
hand,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  Lord’s  mira- 
culous reproduction  of  them.  Without  disputing 
that  the  anagrammatic  fish  is  a symbol  of  the 


greatest  antiquity  for  our  Lord,  and  that  it 
associates  itself  naturally  in  the  mind  with  the 
two  miracles,  the  repast  of  Tiberias,  &c.,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  anagram  is  not  a 
scriptural  emblem.  Our  Lord  never  likened  Him- 
self to  fish  as  to  bread,  and  His  own  use  of  the 
fish  in  parable  makes  them  represent  mankind 
and  not  Himself.  Nevertheless,  His  act  of  bless- 
ing and  breaking  the  fish  on  three  distinct 
occasions  must  always  connect  them  in  our  minds 
with  the  eucharistic  banquet.1*  (See  woodcut.) 


From  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla. 


Representations  of  other  events  or  objects 
symbolic  of  the  body  of  the  Lord,  or  anyhow  to 
be  connected  with  Him  as  the  bread  of  life,  have 
of  course  a relation  to  the  eucharist.  The  decus- 
sated loaves  are  offered  to  Daniel  by  Habbacuc, 
on  a sarcophagus  found  near  the  altar  of  St.  Paul 
without  the  walls  of  Rome  (Martigny,  Art.  Sar - 
copkages , with  woodcut),  and  the  author  refers 
to  the  custom  of  sending  a portion  of  the  eucha- 
rist round  to  imprisoned  confessors  in  time  of 
persecution.  The  manna  and  the  rock  cloven 
for  the  life  of  the  people  are  naturally  connected 
with  John  vi.  59.  [Rock.]  The  latter  is 
frequently  in  bas-relief ; the  former  appears  to 
occur  only  in  one  unmistakable  example,  though 
those  in  Bottari,  tav.  164,  from  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Priscilla,  and  tav.  57  from  the  Callixtine,  are 
probably  connected  with  it. 

The  miracle  of  Cana  has  been  held  in  art  to 
possess  an  eucharistic  signification,  at  all  events 
since  Giotto’s  fresco  in  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua. 
Ruskin,  in  Arundel  Society’s  account  of  that 
building.  But  in  the  earliest  examples,  very 
frequent  as  they  are  on  the  bas-reliefs,  the  Saviour 
does  not  raise  his  hand  in  the  act  of  blessing,  as 
the  artist  might  be  expected  to  represent  him, 
had  he  designed  to  connect  the  miracle  with  the 
last  supper.  Nor  is  He  so  depicted  on  the 
tablet  of  the  Duomo  at  Ravenna  (Bandini  In  tab. 
eburneam.  Florence , 1746),  nor  on  the  beautiful 
silver  urceolus  supposed  by  Blanchini  (Not.  in 
Anastas,  in  Vit.  St.  Urbani)  to  be  of  the  4th 
century.  [Cana,  Miracle  of.] 

In  treating  of  representations  of  the  eucharist 
in  Christian  art,  it  is  not  necessary  for  our 

i>  Martigny  gives  (s.  v.  ‘Messe’)  a woodcut  of  a fresco 
from  the  Callixtine  catacomb,  where  the  bread  and  fish 
are  apparently  under  the-  act  of  consecration  by  a man  in 
a pallium  which  leaves  his  right  arm  and  side  bare,  while 
a woman  prays  with  uplifted  hands.  She  may  be  the 
tenant  of  one  of  the  tombs  near  which  the  fresco  is  placed, 
or  may  represent  the  church.  T he  date  of  this  work 
seems  exposed  to  that  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  so 
many  of  the  catacomb  paintings,  more  particularly  those 
of  the  Callixtine  cemeteries. 
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purpose  to  consider  anything  beyond  their  ex- 
pressed meaning — that  is  to  say,  beyond  the 
meaning  which  the  artist  or  inspirer  of  the  work 
distinctly  meant  to  convey.  The  further  ideas 
he  may  have  suggested  to  fervent  imaginations, 
or  to  minds  predetermined  to  read  meanings 
of  their  own  into  his  work,  ai’e  not  his  or  our 
affair,  though  they  may  often  be  ingenious  and 
beautiful,  and  even  right  and  true  as  matter  of 
spiritual  thought.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

EUCHARISTIA.  [Maundy  Thursday.] 

EUCHELAION  (EuxeAaiov)  is  the  “prayer- 
oil,”  blessed  by  seven  priests,  used  in  the  Greek 
church  for  the  unction  of  the  sick  ; see  Sick, 
Visitation  of:  unction  (Suicer’s  Thesaurus , 
s.v. ; Daniel’s.  Codex  Liturg.,  iv.  503,  606).  [C.] 

EUCHERIUS,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  confes- 
sor ; commemorated  Nov.  16  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUCHOLOGION.  The  most  comprehensive 
and  important  Service-Book  of  the  Eastern 
church  corresponding  to  the  Western  Sacramen- 
tarius,  and  Liber  officiorum  of  the  Latins.  In 
its  simplest  state  the  Euchologion  includes  the 
liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  and  that  of 
the  Presanctified,  which  for  no  very  certain 
reason  bears  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
To  these  are  usually  added  the  offices  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  other  sacraments  and  other  forms 
of  prayer,  and  benedictions.  It  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  any  certainty  that  the  present  Euchologion 
existed  previous  to  A.D.  800,  though  the  Eastern 
church  cannot  fail  to  have  had  an  office  book,  or 
books  more  or  less  corresponding  to  it.  The 
edition  of  the  Euchologion  with  learned  notes  by 
James  Goar,  Paris,  1645,  frequently  reprinted, 
is  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject.  (Bin- 
terim,  Denkwiirdig. iv.  i,  274;  Neale,  Eastern 
Church , i.  2,  828).  [E.  V.] 

EUDOCIA,  ocrtOytidpruy,  A.D.  160 ; comme- 
morated March  1,  Aug.  4 (Cal.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUDOCIMUS,  Martyr  under  Theophilus 
the  Iconoclast;  commemorated  July  31  (Cal 
Byzant).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUGENDUS,  abbot  at  the  monastery  of  the 
Jurenses  in  Celtic  Gaul  ; commemorated  Jan.  1 
(Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUGENIA.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Rome 
under  Gallienus ; commemorated  Dec.  25  (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; 
bcrio/uLdpTvs,  commemorated  Dec.  24  (Cal.  By- 
zant.). 

(2)  and  Bagan,  virgins;  commemorated  Jan. 

22  (Cal.  Armen.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUGENIANUS,  martyr ; commemorated 
Jan.  8 (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUGENIUS.  (1)  martyr  with  six  others  in 
Africa;  commemorated  Jan.  4 (Mart.  Adonis 
Usuardi). 

2)  Martyr  at  Neocaesarea  with  three  others ; 
commemorated  Jan.  24  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Syria,  with  Paulus,  Cyrillus, 
and  four  others ; commemorated  March  20 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Tibur  in  Italy,  with  Sympho- 


rosa,  his  mother,  and  her  six  other  children  ; com- 
memorated June  27  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi);  July  21  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(5)  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  martyr  with  his 
500  companions,  or  more  (“  universi  cleri  eccle- 
siae  ejusdem  ”)  ; commemorated  July  13  (Ib.). 

(6)  Bishop  of  Toledo,  and  confessor;  comme- 
morated Nov.  13  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Paris ; commemorated  Nov.  15 
(lb.). 

(8)  Martyr  with  Candidus,  Valerianus,  Acylas, 
A.D.  292;  commemorated  Jan.  21  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(9)  Bishop,  and  martyr'A.D.  296 ; commemo- 
rated March  7 (Lb.). 

(10)  Martyr,  with  four  others,  A.D.  290  ; com- 
memorated Dec.  13  (Lb.). 

(11)  and  Macarius  ; commemorated  Aug.  5 

(Cal.  Armen.).  . [W.  F.  G.] 

(12)  Invention  of  the  relics  of  those  who  were 

martyred  with  Eugenius  (iv  rails  Evyeviov)-, 
Feb.  22  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.] 

EUGRAPHIUS  or  EUGRAPHUS,  martyr 
with  Mennas  (or  Menas)  and  Hermogenes,  A.D. 
304;  commemorated  Dec.  10  (Cal.  Byzant.)-, 
Dec.  3 (Cal.  A)~men.). 

EULALIA.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Barcelona 
in  Spain,  under  Diocletian;  commemorated  Feb. 
12  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; Dec.  10 
(Mart.  Bedae). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Merida  in  Spain ; com- 
memorated Dec.  10  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi,  Cal.  Carthag.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EULAMPIA,  martyr  with  EULAMPIUS, 
her  brother,  A.D.  296 ; commemorated  Oct.  10 
(Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EULOGETARIA  (EvKoyyrapia)  are  cer- 
tain antiphons  occurring  in  the  Greek  Morning 
Office,  so  called  from  the  frequent  repetition  in 
them  of  the  words  evAoyyros  el,  K vpie.  (Daniel, 
Codex  Lit.  304,  703;  Neale,  Eastern  Church, 
Introd.  919.)  [C.] 

EULOGIAE  in  an  eucharistic  sense. 

(1)  Eulogia  was  used  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century  as  synonymous  with  euxapurrla 
for  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  This 
signification  was  naturally  derived  from  St.  Paul’s 
words,  rb  irorypiov  tvs  evAoyias  & evAoyov gav 
(1  Cor.  x.  16).  In  commenting  on  this  passage 
Chrysostom’s  language  shows  that  the  word  was 
beginning  to  be  used  in  this  restricted  sense, 
evAoyiav  ’6rav  eVirco  irdvra  avairrixraw  rbv 
rys  evepyecrlas  rod  Geov  6y<ravpbv,  k.t.A.  (Chrys. 
Homil.  xxiv.  in  1 Cor.  x.  16),  in  which  it  is  of  con- 
stant occurrence  in  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, sometimes  by  itself  (Lib.  iv.  c.  2 in  Joann. 
vi.  p.  260;  *6.364;  Catena  ad  Joann,  iii.  27, 
p.  343,  &c.) ; sometimes  with  a qualifying  epi- 
thet, fxvcrTiKT]  evAoyia  (lib.  Glaphyr.  in  Lecit. 
pp.  351,  367  ; in  Deut.  p.  414 ; de  Adorat.  lib.  ii. 
p.  80);  ei>A.  Twevyan k)]  (ib.  lib.  vi.  p.  177); 
euA.  faoiroibs  (ib.  lib.  vii.  p.  231).  To  this  we 
may  add  “ tunc  eulogia,  non  alogia  celebratur  ” 
(Aug.  Ep.  86  Casul.  presb.). 

(2)  Eulogia  then  came  to  be  used  specifically 
for  that  portion  of  the  eucharist,  y evxapnrdelcra 
rpoepy  (Just.  Mart.  Apolog.  § 67),  which  was 
conveyed  in  the  primitive  church  by  the  hands 
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of  the  deacons  to  those  who  were  absent  as 
well  as  for  that  sent  by  the  bishops,  notably 
those  of  Rome,  to  their  daughter  churches, 
and  to  foreign  bishops  and  churches,  as  a 
symbol  of  Christian  love  and  brotherhood.  Ire- 
naeus  is  the  earliest  authority  for  this  practice, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  long  established.  In  his 
letter  to  Victor  bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century,  in  which  he  entreats  him  not 
to  make  a difference  as  to  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter  a ground  for  breach  of  com- 
munion, he  refers  to  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, who,  notwithstanding  this  difference, 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  the  eucharist  to  the 
presbyters  of  other  dioceses  who  observed  the  Ori- 
ental rule  (Iren,  apud  Euseb.  II.  E.  v.  24). 
With  the  increased  reverence  for  the  material 
eucharist  this  practice  dropt  into  disfavour,  and 
was  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  14th  canon  of 
the  council  of  Laodicaea,  A.P.  365.  This  canon 
prohibits  “ the  sending  of  the  holy  things  into 
other  dioceses,  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  by  way  of 
eulogiae  ” (els  \6yov  e v Koy  iwv).  Easter  seems 
to  be  specially  mentioned  as  the  chief  period 
for  this  interchange  of  pledges  of  communion, 
the  prohibition  itself  being  general.  The  32nd 
canon  of  the  same  council,  which  forbids  the 
reception  of  the  eulogiae  of  heretics,  which  is 
also  prohibited  by  the  second  council  of  Braga, 
A.D.  572,  probably  refers  to  the  eulogiae  of  un- 
consecrated, but  blessed  bread  (see  below). 

Forbidden  in  the  East,  the  practice  lingered 
considerably  longer  in  the  West.  Sirmond,  in- 
deed, the  learned  Jesuit,  affirms  that  the  custom 
of  sending  the  eucharist  round  to  other  churches 
and  congregations  arose  subsequently  to  the 
times  of  Cvprian  and  Tertullian,  since  in  their 
writings  there  is  no  allusion  to  it,  and  all 
Christians  who  were  present  at  divine  service 
had  the  opportunity  of  communicating,  and  were 
bound  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  that  the 
eulogiae  distributed  consisted  of  bread  blessed 
but  not  consecrated  ( de  Azymo , iv.  527  sq.). 
Bnt  the  passages  adduced  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  on  any  other  hypothesis.  Suicer  un- 
doubtedly states  the  case  correctly  when  he  says, 
“ evAoyiai  istae  quae  mittebantur  per  paroecias 
ipsissimae  erant  Eucharistiae  sive  panis  evxapi- 
adevTos,  ex  quo  communio  data  fuerat  praesenti- 
bus,  particulae,  quae  absentibus  Presbyteris  per 
paroecias  Dioecesis  mittebantur.  Sic  enim  per- 
fecta  ex  eodem  pane  sanctificato  communio  inter 
omnes  i lias  paroecias  unius  dioecesis  institui  vide- 
batur”  ( Thes . sub  voc.  evAoyia).  After  the 
church  had  been  invaded  by  heresy,  the  eucha- 
rist was  distributed  to  the  orthodox  presbyters 
by  the  bishop  as  a pledge  of  their  adhesion  to 
the  true  faith,  as  is  shewn  by  the  ordinances 
relating  to  the  fermentum  of  Melchiades,  A.D. 
311,  and  Siricius,  A.D.  385.  The  letter  of  Inno- 
cent I.  to  Deceutius,  c.  410,  informing  him  of 
the  custom  of  sending  the  “fermentum”  to  the 
presbyters  of  the  “ tituli,”  on  Sundays  as  a token 
of  communion,  and  expressing  his  disapprobation 
of  carrying  the  leaven  through  a whole  diocese, 
“ quia  nec  longe  portanda  sunt  sacramenta,” 
illustrates  the  same  practice  [Fermentum].  A 
practice  very  nearly  allied  to  this  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  was  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
faithful  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  of  carry- 
ing home  themselves  and  transmitting  to  others 
a portion  of  the  consecrated  bread  to  be  con- 


sumed hereafter.  Thus  Tertullian  speaks  of  Chris- 
tian women  beiug  accustomed  “ secretly  before 
all  other  food  ”.  to  partake  of  the  eucharist 
(Tert.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  5),  and  answers  the  objection 
of  some  against  receiving  the  eucharist  on  a day 
of  abstinence  lest  they  should  break  their  fast, 
by  the  suggestion  that  they  could  “ take  the  body 
of  the  Lord  and  reserve  it  till  the  fast  was  over  ’ 
(id.  dc  Urat.  19).  Cyprian  tells  of  a woman 
who  had  lapsed  being  terrified  by  the  sudden 
outburst  of  flame  when  she  opened  her  chest 
[Arca]  in  which  “the  holy  thing  of  the  Lord  n 
(Domini  sanctum)  was  kept  (Cypr.  de  Latsis , 
p.  132).  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Ambrose,  when 
fearing  to  be  lost  by  shipwreck  obtained  “ that 
divine  sacrament  of  the  faithful  ” from  some  of 
his  fellow-passengers  (Ambros.  de  Obit.  Fratris , 
iii.  19).  Gregory  Nazianzcn  speaks  of  his  sister 
Gorgonia  “treasuring  up  with  her  hand  the 
antitypes  of  the  precious  Body  and  Blood  ” (Greg. 
Naz.  Orat.  xi.  p.  187).  We  learn  from  Basil  that 
it  was  the  almost  universal  custom  at  Alex- 
andria and  in  Egypt  for  the  laity  to  have  “ the 
communion  ” in  their  houses  ; that  solitaries  did 
the  same,  where  there  was  no  priest  near  ; and 
that  it  was  generally  customary  in  times  of  per- 
secution (Basil,  Epist.  93).  Jerome  speaks  of 
some  who  scrupled  to  receive  the  eucharist  at 
church,  but  were  not  afraid  to  take  it  at  home 
(Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Pammach.),  and  of  those  who 
“ carried  the  Lord’s  Body  in  a wicker  basket  and 
His  Blood  in  a glass  vessel  ” (id.  Epist.  ad  Rus- 
ticum , 95).  But  universal  as  this  practice  seems 
to  have  been,  its  natural  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  irreverence  and  superstition  gave  rise  to 
evils  which  led  the  church  to  discountenance 
and  ultimately  to  suppress  it.  There  is  no  trace 
of  its  general  observance  after  the  4th  century 
(Scudamore,  Notitia  Eucharistica , p.  793). 

(3)  With  the  cessation  of  the  practice  of 
sending  the  consecrated  eucharist  to  persons  who 
were  not  present  grew  up  as  a substitute  that 
of  distributing  the  unconsecrated  remains  of  the 
oblations  among  those  who  had  not  received  under 
the  name  of  culogia , or  in  still  later  times  of 
antidoron  or  substitute  for  the  Swpov,  or  eucha- 
rist proper.  According  to  the  rule  laid  down 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.  c.  31) 
these  remains  (t as  ir epiaaevovaas  iv  rois  pvffTi- 
ko7s  evAoyias),  were  distributed  by  the  deacons, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishops  or  presbyters,  to 
the  clergy  in  proportion  to  their  rank.  The  rule 
prescribed  by  Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  385,  permits  “ the  faithful  brethren  ” to 
share  them  with  the  clergy,  but  prohibits  a 
catechumen  to  partake  of  them.  That  the  cate- 
chumens, however,  in  the  time  of  Augustine  par- 
took of  some  kind  of  sacrament  is  plain  from  his 
words  (de  Peccator.  Merit  is,  ii.  26),  “ quod  acce- 
peruut  (catechumeni)  quamvis  non  sit  corpus 
Christi,  sanctum  tainen  est  et  sanctius  quam  cibi 
quibus  alimur,  quoniam  sacramentum  est.”  As 
the  first  love  of  the  church  grew  cold  and  non- 
communicating attendance  became  common,  the 
unconsecrated  remains  began  to  be  regularly 
distributed  among  those  who  had  not  received, 
that  they  might  not  depart  without  a semblance 
of  a blessing.  The  Greek  names  for  this  prac- 
tice, evAoyia,  avriboopov,  sufficiently  indicate 
where  it  originated,  The  word  occurs  in  So- 
crates’ account  of  Chrysanthus,  the  bishop  of 
the  Novatians  at  Constantinople  in  the  5th  cen- 
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tury,  who  declined  to  receive  anything  from  his 
churches  but  “ two  loaves  of  the  eulogiae  every 
Lord’s  Day,”  Svb  aprovs  evAoyi&v  (Socr.  H.  E.  vii. 
12).  In  the  liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil 
the  distribution  of  the  antidoron  by  the  priest 
is  prescribed — p. eraTriv  euxV  H*PXerai  o Upevs 
kolI  aras  eu  Tip  avvf\QeL  rSncp  Slduffi  rb  o.vti- 
bupov  (Goar,  Evcholog.  85,  § 190).  But  this  is 
evidently  an  addition  of  late  though  uncertain 
date.  Balsamon  deduces  it  from  a desire  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  threat  of  the  second  canon 
of  Antioch  against  non-communicating  attend- 
ance, so  that  even  those  who  were  not  able  to 
receive  the  undefiled  mysteries  might  take  the 
eu login  of  the  hallowed  fragment  from  the  hand 
of  the  celebrant.  But  if  its  original  be  Greek, 
the  earliest  certain  notice  of  it  is  found  in  Latin 
writers,  and  not  earlier  than  the  9th  century. 
The  decree  of  Pius  I.  A.D.  156  (Labbe,  i.  578), 
which  prescribes  it,  is  an  undoubted  forgery,  as  is 
acknowledged  by  Card.  Bona  (Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  i. 
cap.  23).  This  decree  appears  nearly  verbatim 
both  in  the  Cnpiiula  of  Hincmar,  A.D.  353,  c.  7 
and  c.  16  (Labbe,  viii.  570),  and  in  the  canons  of 
Nantes,  c.  A.D.  896  (Labbe,  ix.  470,  canon  ix.). 
It  runs  : “ ut  de  oblationibus  quae  offeruntur  a 
populo  et  consecrationi  superfluunt,  vel  de  pa- 
nibus  quos  deferunt  fideles  ad  Ecclesiam,  vel 
certe  de  suis,  Presbyter  convenientes  partes  in- 
cisas  habeat  in  vase  nitido  et  convenient^  et  post 
missarum  soleinnia  qui  communicare  non  fuerint 
parati  Eulogias  omni  die  Dominico,  et  in  omnibus 
festis  exinde  accipiant,  quae  cum  benedictione 
prius  faciat.”  This  canon  prescribes  a form  of 
prayer  to  be  used  in  the  benediction  (c.  7). 
Leo  IV.  (847-855)  also  commanded  that  “ the 
eulogiae  be  distributed  to  the  people  after  the 
Masses  on  Feastdays  ” (Labbe,  viii.  37).  We 
should  be  transgressing  our  assigned  limits  still 
further  if  we  traced  the  custom  any  later.® 

(4)  When  the  custom  of  sending  the  eucharist 
to  one  another  as  a symbol  of  Christian  com- 
munion had  ceased  among  Christians,  the  prac- 
tice arose  of  distributing  cakes  of  bread,  which 
had  received  a special  benediction,  as  a token  of 
mutual  love.  We  have  a reference  to  this  prac- 
tice in  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
( Orat . xix.  p.  306)  when  relating  a dream  of  his 
sister  Gorgonia  when  sick.  “ She  thought  that 
1 . . . . suddenly  stood  by  her  in  the  night  with 
a basket  and  loaves  of  the  purest  flour,  and 
having  prayed  over  them  and  signed  them  as 
our  wont  is,  fed  her.”  During  the  disputes  which 
succeeded  the  council  of  Ephesus,  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria  sent  Eulogiae  to 
John  of  Antioch,  in  token  of  communion  (Baluz., 
Nov.  Coll.  Condi.  867).  The  writings  of  Pau- 
linus,  bishop  of  Nola,  contain  many  notices  of  these 
eulogiae , sometimes  under  the  name  of  benedic- 
tiones , which  were  interchanged  between  him  and 
Augustine  and  others.  The  latter  wwites  to  Pau- 
linus,  “ the  bread  we  have  sent  will  become  a 
richer  blessing , for  the  love  of  your  benignity  in 
accepting  it”  (Aug.  Epist.  xxxiv.).  The  compli- 
ment is  returned  by  Faulinus.  “The  single  loaf  i 
which  we  have  sent  to  your  charity,  as  a token  of 
unanimity,  we  beg  that  you  will  bless  ( i.e . make 
a true  eulogia')  by  accepting  it  ” (Paulin.  Epist. 


a Those  who  wish  to  follow  up  this  practice  to  more 
modern  times  will  find  the  materials  in  Scudamore’s 
Notitia  Eucharistica,  ch.  xvi.  $ 2,  pp.  774-780. 


iv.  p.  16).  Paulinus  also  sends  a trifid  loaf  tc 

Alypius,  “ panem  unum  . . in  quo  Trini- 

tatis  soliditas  continetur,”  which  he  will  turn 
into  a eulogia  by  his  kindness  in  receiving  it, 
(ib.  iii.  p.  12).  He  sends  five  loaves  to  Boma- 
nianus  and  Licinius  (ib.  vii.  p.  27).  To  Severus 
he  sends  “ a Campanian  loaf  from  his  cell,  as 
a eulogia,”  together  with  a boxwood  casket, 
and  begs  him,  as  before,  by  accepting  the  loaf  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  to  convert  it  into  a eulogia 
(ib.  v.  § 21,  p.  30).  The  large  number  of  stories 
in  Gregory  of  Tours  in  which  the  expressions 
eulogias  accipere , dare,  flagitare,  ministrare , pe- 
tere , porrigere , postulare,  &c.  occur,  prove  how 
common  the  practice  was  as  a token  of  Christian 
communion  and  a symbol  of  episcopal  benediction 
in  the  6th  century  (Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  iv.  16 ; 

v.  14,  20 ; x.  16;  de  Glor.  Confess.  31).  From 
some  of  these  passages  we  learn  that  to  drink  a 
cup  of  wine,  and  to  partake  of  a morsel  of  bread 
blessed  by  him  in  a bishop’s  house  was  considered 
equivalent  to  receiving  his  benediction,  ( cu'ogia ) 
(id.  Hist.  vi.  51  ; viii.  2).  Ducange  (sub  voce ) 
affords  a very  large  number  of  later  references. 
Forms  of  literae  salutatoriae  to  accompany  eulo- 
giae sent  by  a bishop  to  a king  or  to  another 
bishop,  and  of  acknowledgment,  are  contained  in 
the  Exemplaria  of  Marculfus,  lib.  ii.  42,  44,  45, 
46. 

(5)  This  was  not  the  only  form  which  eulogiae 
assumed.  We  have  seen  Paulinus  sending  a 
wooden  box  as  a eulogia.  The  presents  sent 
by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  Pulcheria  and  the 
ladies  of  the  court  to  induce  them  to  forward 
his  interests  in  his  disputes  with  John  of  Antioch 
and  the  Oriental  bishops  Avere  delicately  de- 
scribed as  “ blessings,”  “ eulogiae.”  This  use  of 
the  word  is  borroived  from  Holy  Scripture,  Avhere 
a gift  is  not  unfrequently  styled  a blessing,  in 
the  LXX.  evAoy'ia',  see  Jud.  i.  15 ; 1 Sam.  xxv. 
27;  xxx.  26;  2 Kin.  v.  15;  2 Cor.  ix.  5; 
Bom.  xv.  29.  We  find  Gregory  the  Great  using 
this  term  of  some  relics  of  saints  (“  eulogias 
S.  Marci  ”)  sent  him  by  Eulogius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria ; and  “ benedictio  ” of  a small  cross 
[Encolpion],  containing  some  filings  of  the 
apostles’  chains  (Greg.  Mag.  Epist.  lib.  xiii.  ep.42). 
Some  of  Augustine’s  opuscula  were  brought  to  the 
abbot  Valentinus  under  this  title  (August.  Ep. 
256).  Even  sweetmeats,  nuts,  and  dry  figs  Avere 
included  under  this  title,  when  blessed  by  the 
sender.  Some  curious  stories  illustrative  of  this 
custom  are  recorded  in  the  Vitae  Patrum.  Thus 
some  bellaria  (sweetmeats)  brought  to  the  monas- 
tery Avhere  Valens  was  a monk  by  some  guests 
and  distributed  by  the  abbot  Macarius  to  each 
cell,  were  indignantly  rejected  by  Valens,  who 
beat  the  bearer  and  sent  him  back  with  the 
message,  “Go  and  tell  Macarius  that  I am  as 
good  as  he.  What  right  then  has  he  to  send  me 
a benedict  ion  (Pallad.  Hist.  Laus.  c.  31).  They 
were  withheld  from  those  who  were  under  ex- 
communication,  and  excommunicated  bishops 
Avere  forbidden  to  send  them  to  others  (Greg, 
i Turon.  Hist.  viii.  c.  20).  Thus  the  abbot  Arsenius 
took  umbrage  at  some  dry  figs  not  being  sent 
him,  and  regarding  himself  as  excommunicated 
refused  to  attend  divine  service  Avith  his  brethren 
until  the  ban  was  taken  off  (de  Tit.  Patr.  lib.  v. 
Migne,  lxxiii.  p.  953).  The  eulogia  was  refused 
to  the  king  Merwig,  who  had  apostatized  (Greg. 
Turon.  Hist.  v.  14).  (Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  xv 
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4,  3,  and  8 ; Bona,  Rerum  Liturg. ; Ducange’s 
Glossaries;  Suicer,  Thesaurus;  Binterim,  l)enk- 
tcurdig. ; Augusti,  Christ.  Arch.  ii.  533).  [E.  V.] 

(6)  Eulogiae  in  monasteries.  In  the  Bene- 
dictine rule  monks  are  forbidden  to  receive 
“ litteras,  eulogias,  vel  quaelibet  munuseula  ” 
without  the  abbat’s  leave  (Reg.  Bened.  c.  54,  cf. 
Reg.  Donat,  c.  53).  Here  probably  the  word  is 
used  in  its  widest  sense,  for  any  offering  or 
token  of  esteem  (Martene  ad  loc.  citing  Reg. 
Comment.),  or,  more  particularly,  for  bread  sent 
with  a blessing.  See  (4)  and  (5)  above. 

In  some  monasteries,  e.  g.  that  of  Fulda 
(Mabill.  Ann.  O.S.B.  Praef.  Saec.  III.  vii.), 
eulogiae  were  distributed  daily  to  the  monks, 
who  had  not  already  received,  in  the  refectory 
before  their  meal ; in  others  this  was  done  only 
on  Sundays  and  holy-days  (cf.  Reg.  Bened.  Com- 
ment. c.  54).  In  the  life  of  Eligius,  in  the  7th 
century,  it  is  related  that  he  used  to  beg  these 
“ eulogiae  ” or  pieces  of  blessed  bread  from  the 
monks  of  Solignac  (Mabill.  Ann.  O.S.B.  XII. 
xxii.).  When  the  abbess  who  succeeded  Rade- 
gunde  in  the  convent  of  Ste.  Croix  at  Poitiers 
was  accused  of  feasting  she  replied  that  the 
alleged  feasting  was  only  the  partaking  of  the 
“ eulogiae  ” (lb.  VII.  liii.  589  A.D.).  “Eulogiae,” 
in  this  sense,  were  sometimes  given  by  a bishop 
to  an  excommunicated  person  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation (lb.  III.  1.)  The  other  spelling,  “eulo- 
gium,”  is  condemned  by  Menard  (Cone.  Regxd. 
Bened . Anian.  c.  61).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EULOGIUS.  (1)  Deacon,  and  martyr  at 
Tarragona,  with  Fructuosus  the  bishop,  under 
Gallienus  ; commemorated  Jan.  21  (Mart.  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Constantinople  ; commemorated 
July  3 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(3)  Presbyter,  and  martyr  at  Cordova ; com- 
memorated Sept.  20  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUMENIA,  martyr  at  Augusta,  with  Hilaria 
and  others ; commemorated  Aug.  12  (Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUMENIUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Gortyna,  Haios 
irar^p  Kal  6avp.aTOvpy6s  ; commemorated  Sept. 
18  (Cal.  Bgzant.). 

(2)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  143 ; com- 
memorated Tekemt  10  = Oct.  7 (Cal.  Ethiop.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUNUCHS,  not  to  be  ordained.  The  feeling 
, that  one  devoted  to  the  sacred  ministry  should 
be  unmutilated  was  strong  in  the  ancient  church. 
Hence,  the  council  of  Nicaea  (c.  1)  enacted  that 
if  any  one,  being  in  health  (vyi aivcov)  dismem- 
bered himself,  after  ordination,  he  should  be 
deposed  from  the  ministry,  or,  being  a layman, 
he  should  not  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders ; 
and  in  the  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  21)  the  reason 
for  such  exclusion  is  added,  viz.,  that  the  offender 
is  a self-murderer  (avTotyovevT^s  eavrov)  and  an 
•nemy  of  the  workmanship  of  God.  These 
/anons,  and  a later  one  in  the  2nd  council  of 
Arles  (c.  7),  were  aimed  against  that  perverted 
notion  of  piety,  originating  in  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  our  Lord’s  saying  (Matt.  xix.  12),  by 
which  Origen,  among  others,  was  misled,  and 
their  observance  was  so  carefully  enforced  in 
later  times,  that  not  more  than  one  or  two 
instances  of  the  practice  which  they  condemn 


are  noticed  by  the  historian.  The  case  was 
different  if  a man  was  born  a eunuch,  or  had 
suffered  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  persecutors . 
an  instance  of  the  former,  Dorotheus,  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
(II.  E.  vii.  c.  32);  of  the  latter,  Tigris,  pres- 
byter of  Constantinople,  is  referred  to  both  Ly 
Socrates  (If.  E.  vi.  15)  and  Sozomen  (II.  E.  vi. 
24)  as  the  victim  of  a barbarian  master  (Bing- 
ham, Antiq.  iv.  iii.  9).  [I>.  B.] 

EUNUS,  martyr,  with  Julian,  at  Alexandria; 
commemorated  Feb.  27  (Mart.  Rom.Vrt.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUODUS,  martyr  with  Calliste  and  Hermo- 
genes ; commemorated  Sept.  1 (Cal.  By -ant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUOTUS,  martyr  at  Caesaraugusta  with 
seventeen  others  ; commemorated  April  16 
(Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHEMIA.  (1)  Martyr  at  Chalcedon, 
under  Diocletian,  a.d.  288  ; commemorated 
Sept.  16  (Mart.  Iiom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi) ; Sept.  16  (Cal.  Byzant.) ; commemoration 
of  the  miracle  which  she  is  said  to  have  wrought 
in  the  church  of  Chalcedon,  July  1 1 (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Lucia;  commemo- 
rated Sept.  16  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Cal.  Allatii  et 
Frontonis).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHRASIA  or  EUPRAXIA.  (1) Virgin; 
deposition  at  Alexandria,  Feb.  11  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin ; deposition  in  the  Theba'is,  March 

13  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHRASIUS.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr; 

natale  Jan.  14  (Mart.  Usuardi);  deposition  Jan. 

14  (Mart.  Hieron.). 

(2)  Confessor  at  Eliturgis  :n  Snain ; comme- 
morated May  15  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHROSIUS,  martyr  in  Africa;  commemo- 
rated March  14  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHROSYNE  or  EUFROSINA.  (1) 
Virgin,  of  Alexandria ; commemorated  Jan.  1 
(Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr,  with  Domitilla  and  Theo- 
dora, under  Trajan ; commemorated  May  7 (lb.) 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHROSYNE,  data  yfiTyp,  a.d.  410;  com- 
memorated Sept.  25  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPLUS,  deacon,  and  martyr  at  Catana  in 
Sicily,  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  a.d.  296  ; 
commemorated  Aug.  12  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi);  Aug.  11  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPRAXIA,  and  Olympias ; commemorated 
July  25  (Cal.  Byzant.).  See  Euphrasia. 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPREPIA,  martyr  at  Augusta,  with  Hila- 
ria and  others;  commemorated  Aug.  12  (Mart. 

Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W,  F.  G.] 

EUPREPIUS,  one  of  the  three  brothers  of 
Cosmasand  Damianus,  martyrs  under  Diocletian  ; 
commemorated  Sept.  27  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPROBUS,  bishop  and  martyr,  at  Saintes 
in  Gaul ; commemorated  April  30  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi),  [W.  F.  G.] 
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EUPSYCHIUS,  martyr  at  Caesarea,  under 
Julian';  commemorated  April  9 (Cal.  Byzant.'). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUSEBIUS.  (1)  Palatinus,  martyr  with 
nine  (Bom.  Vet.  eight)  others  ; commemorated 
March  5 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  with  Aphrodisius,  Carilippus,  and 
Agapius  ; commemorated  April  28  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(3)  The  historian,  bishop,  and  confessor,  of 
Caesarea  in  Palestine ; commemorated  June  21 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Flori,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Vercelli  under  Con- 
stanbius;  commemorated  Aug.  1 (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Presbyter,  and  confessor  at  Rome,  under 
Constantius  Augustus ; commemorated  Aug.  14 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal. 
Frontonis). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  three  others,  under 
Commodus ; commemorated  Aug.  25  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Adrianopolis  in  Thrace,  with 
Philip  the  bishop  and  Hermes  ; commemorated 
Oct.  22  (Mart.  Hiei’on.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Monk,  and  martyr  at  Tairaeina  in  Cam- 
pania, with  Felix  the  presbyter,  under  Claudius  ; 
commemorated  Nov.  5 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(9)  Bishop  of  Samosata,  and  martyr  under 
Valens  ; commemorated  June  22  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUSIGNIUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  a.d.  361 ; 
commemorated  Aug.  5 (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUSTACHIUS.  (1)  Bishop  and  confessor 
at  Antioch  in  Syria,  under  Constantine  (Constan- 
tius, Ado);  commemorated  July  16  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter  and  martyr  in  Syria ; comme- 
morated Oct.  12  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Placidus,  martyr  at  Rome,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  under  Adrian ; comme- 
morated Nov.  2 (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUSTATHIUS  or  EUSTASIUS.  (1)  With 
iris  companions,  fj.eya\o/j.apTvs,  A.D.  100 ; com- 
memorated Sept.  20  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  ab  Msketha  or  Mzcheta ; commemorated 
July  29  (Cal.  Georg.). 

(3)  and  Theodotus ; commemorated  Oct.  1 
(Cal.  Armen.). 

(4)  Abbot  of  Luxeuil ; deposition  March  29 

(Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUSTORGIUS,  presbyter  and  martyr  at 
Nicomedia ; commemorated  April  11  (Mart. 
Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUSTOSIUS,  martyr  at  Antioch  with  De- 
metrius the  bishop,  Anianus  the  deacon,  and 
twenty  others  ; commemorated  Nov.  10  (lb.) 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUSTRATIUS,  martyr  with  Eugenius  and 
three  others,  A.D.  290 ; commemorated  Dec.  13 
(Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUTHYMIUS.  (1)  Magnus,  Uios  ku\  0eo- 
<j)6pos,  A.D.  465 ; commemorated  Jan.  20  (Cal. 
Byzant.). 

(2)  Deacon  of  Alexandria  ; commemorated  May 
5 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hie/on.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 
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(3)  of  Athos  ; commemorated  May  13  (Cal 
Georg.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Sardis,  and  martyr,  a.d.  820 : 
commemorated  Dec.  26  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUTROPIA,  sister  of  Nicasius  the  bishop, 
martyr  with  him  at  R'heims ; commemorated 
Dec.  14  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUTROPIUS  (1)  and  companions,  martyr 
A.D.  296 ; commemorated  March  3 (Cal.  By 
zant.). 

(2)  Bishop,  and  martyr  at  Arausio  in  Gaul; 
commemorated  May  27  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  sisters  Zosima  and 
Bonosa ; commemorated  July  15  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUTYCHIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Campania, 
with  Symphorosa  and  eight  others ; commemo- 
rated July  2 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Arcadius  and  two 
others ; commemorated  Nov.  13  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Pope,  and  martyr  under  Aurelian ; com- 

memorated Dec.  8 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (1).  Deacon  and  martyr  in 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  with  two  others ; com- 
memorated May  21  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Sicily  with  Placidus  and  thirty 
others ; commemorated  Oct.  5 (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Spain ; commemorated  Dec.  11 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Presbyter,  and  martyr  at  Ancyra  in  Gala- 
tia with  Domitianus  the  deacon  ; commemorated 
Dec.  28  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  551-582  ; 
commemorated  April  6 (Cal.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUTYCHUS  or  EUTYCHES.  (1)  Martyr 
in  Thrace  with  Plautus  and  Heracleas ; comme  - 
morated  Sept.  29  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Naples  with  Januarius,  bishop 
of  Beneventum,  and  others,  under  Diocletian ; 
commemorated  Sept.  19  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Italy,  with  Maro  and  Victorinus, 
under  Nerva ; commemorated  April  15  (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Disciple  of  St.  John,  and  martyr ; comme- 
morated Aug.  24  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EVAGRIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tomi  in 
Scythia,  with  Benignus ; commemorated  April'3 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  with  Priscus  and  Cre- 
scens ; commemorated  Oct.  1 (Mart.  Bom.  Vet., 
Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EVANGELIARIUM,  EVANGELISTA- 
RIUM  (Evayye\L<TTT}piov),  the  book  contain- 
ing the  passages  of  the  gospels  to  be  read  in  the 
liturgy.  [Gospel:  Lectionary:  Liturgical 
Books.]  [C.] 

EVANGELIARY.  [Liturgical  Books.] 

EVANGELIST.  The  deacon  is  called  “Evan- 
gelist ” in  his  capacity  of  reader  of  the  gospel. 
In  the  liturgy  of  Chrysostom  (c.  19,  p.  347# 
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Daniel)  the  deacon  prays  the  priest,  “ Bless,  sir, 
the  evangelist  (€vayy€\to,T))i')  of  the  holy 
apostle  and  gospel.”  [C.] 

EVANGELISTS.  The  Four  Evangelists  are 
commemorated  Oct.  19  {Cal.  Armen.).  [C.] 

EVANGELISTS,  symbolic  representations 
of.  We  find  from  Aringhi  (ii.  285)  that  the 
four  symbolic  creatures  are  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected) not  the  original  emblems  of  the  four 
evangelists.  The  four  rivers  of  paradise  are 
perhaps  intended  to  represent  the  gospel,  and 
the  distinct,  channels  of  its  diffusion  through- 
out the  world  (Gen.  ii.).  These  are  found  in 
some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  unquestionably 
authentic  Christian  decoration,  as  in  the  Lateran 
cross  [Cross,  p.  496],  where  the  lamb  and  stag 
are  introduced.  The  four  books  or  rolls  are 
also  found  iu  early  work,  Ciampini  ( V.  M.  i.  67 
tab. ; Buonarotti,  xiv.  2).  In  some  instances, 
as  in  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Pontianus  (Aringhi,  275,  2,  also  at  end 
of  Bottavi),  the  animals  are  introduced  drink- 
ing in  the  Jordan.  In  this  case,  either  the 
mystic  river  is  identified  with  the  four  rivers  of 
paradise,  and  made  to  accompany  the  ornamented 
cross  below,  representing  the  gospel,  as  in  the 
Lateran  cross  (see  s.  v.),  or  the  cross  in  St.  Pon- 
tianus, below  the  baptism-picture,  represents  the 
Lord’s  death  and  baptism  thereinto.  Mr.  Parker 
gives  an  admirably  clear  photograph  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  this  important  work,  which  he 
dates  from  a.d.  772.  The  Lateran  relic  is  sup- 
posed to  be  similar  to  the  crosses  of  the  time  of 
Constantine. 

The  adoption  of  the  four  creatures  of  the 
Apocalypse  (iv.  6)  as  images  of  the  evangelists, 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  place  generally,  or 
is  not  recorded  on  Christian  monuments,  before 


the  5th  century.  It  involves,  of  course,  a 
peculiarly  impressive  connexion  between  the 
beginning  of  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  and  the 
unveiling  of  heaven  to  the  eyes  of  St.  John. 
This  is  unmistakable ; although  in  the  pro- 
phet’s vision  the  living  creatures  were  not 
only  four  in  number,  but  each  was  fourfold  in 
shape.  “ They  four  had  the  face  of  a man,  and 
the  face  of  a lion,  on  the  right  side ; and  they 
four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side ; they 
four  also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle.”  While  in 
the  Apocalypse,  “ The  first  beast  was  like  a lion, 
the  second  like  a calf,  the  third  had  the  face  of  a 
man,  and  the  fourth  beast  was  like  a flying 
eagle.”  This  connexion  is  said  by  Mrs.  Jameson, 
( Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  79)  to  have  been 
noticed  as  early  as  the  2nd  century,  though  no 
representations  are  found  till  the  5th.  Nor  was 
it  till  long  after  the  four  creatures  had  been 
taken  as  prefiguring  the  four  evangelists,  that  a 


special  application  was  made  of  each  symbol  to 
each  writer.  This  may  be  referred  to  St.  Jerome 
on  Ezekiel  i.  St.  Matthew  has  the  man,  as 
beginning  his  gospel  with  the  Lord’s  human 
genealogy  : St.  Mark  the  lion,  as  testifying  the 
Lord’s  royal  dignity,  or  as  containing  the  ter- 


rible condemnation  of  unbelievers  at  the  end  of 
his  gospel : St.  Luke  the  ox,  as  he  dwells  on 
the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ : St.  John 
the  eagle,  as  contemplating  the  Lord’s  divine 
nature.  Ingenuity  and  devotion  have  done  their 
utmost  on  this  subject  for  centuries  with  little 
result.  An  ivory  diptych  of  the  5th  century, 


given  by  Bugati  ( Memorie  di  S.  Celso  in  fin.)  is 
the  earliest  known  representation  of  this  emblem, 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  glass  devices  recorded 
by  Garrucci  or  Buonarotti.  The  well-known 
representation  of  the  four  creature-symbols  in 
the  great  mosaic  of  the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana 
at  Rome,  must  we  think  be  left  out  of  reckoning 
^together  as  an  historic  document.  (See  Mr. 
J.  E.  Parker’s  photographs,  and  the  articles 
thereon  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  by  the  author 
of  the  present  paper ; also  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle’s  Early  Italian  Art,  vol.  i.  chap,  i.) 
The  symbols  are  placed  above  a 7th  century 


cross,  and  on  close  inspection  of  the  photographs, 
appear  to  have  been  repaired  in  fresco,  or  by 
painting  of  some  kind.  The  appearance  of  the 
whole  mosaic  in  fact  is  that  of  a quantity  of 
material  of  different  ages,  some  doubtless  very 
ancient  and  of  great  merit,  combined  as  a whole 
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by  a painter  and  mosaicist  of  the  greatest  skill 
and  power  :n  the  16th  century.  However1,  the 
use  of  the  quadi-uple  symbols  is  universal,  in 
east  and  west,  and  throughout  the  Chi-istian 
world,  in  every  kind  of  situation,  and  by  use  of  all 
vehicles  and  methods.  They  are  very  frequently 
placed  on  ci'osses  of  the  7th  century,  about  the 
same  time  as  that  in  which  the  change  took  place 
from  the  lamb  at  the  intellection  of  the  limbs 
of  the  cross  to  the  human  form  crucified.  They 
occur  on  the  cross  of  Velitrae,  and  on  some  ancient 
Gei*rnan  ci’osses  mentioned  under  Crucifix,  as  the 
station  ci’oss  of  Planig,  &c.  But  the  most  intei1- 
esting  6th  century  representation  of  them  known 
to  us  is  the  quaintly  but  most  grandly-conceived 
tetramorph  of  the  Rabula  MS.,  which  represents 
the  Lord  at  the  ascension,  mounting  a chariot  of 
many  wings  and  cherubic  form.  It  shows  that 
the  Syrian  miniaturist  had  a most  vivid  ima- 
gination, and  the  highest  power  of  realising  his 
conceptions,  as  appears  in  so  many  parts  of  that 
extraordinary  work.  The  wheels  of  the  chariot, 
as  well  as  the  cherubic  foi-ms,  connect  the  vision 
of  Ezekiel  with  the  griffins  of  Lombard  Church- 
art  as  at  Verona.  Mrs.  Jameson  gives  a very 
interesting  tetramorph  or  cherubic  form  bearing 
the  evangelic  symbols,  from  a Gi’eek  mosaic. 
This  symbol  is  certainly  not  of  the  age  of  the 
earlier  catacomb  paintings,  and  occui’s  first  with 
frequency  in  the  tessellated  apses  and  tribunes 
of  Byzantine  churches,  and  is  of  course  specially 
worthy  of  note  as  explaining  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  vision  of  Ezekiel  and  that  of  St.  John. 
The  four  animals  separately  represented  occur 
passim , both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Church- 
work.  (See  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  i.  tab.  48.)  There 
are  grand  examples  in  the  spandrils  of  the  dome 
of  Galla  Placidia’s  chapel  in  Ravenna,  as  in  St. 
Apollinaris  in  Classe,  and  particularly  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Satyrus  at  Milan.  [For  a singular 
specimen  of  Carlovingian  grotesques  of  them 
see  Miniature.]  (The  woodcuts,  p.  633,  are 
from  the  latter.)  The  eagle  given  below  is 
taken  from  the  Evangeliary  of  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire  ; but  the  Hours  of  that  emperor  and 
the  MS.  of  St.  Medard  of  Soissons,  also  contain 
whole  page  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists. 

In  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  the  symbols  of  the 
evangelists  accompany  their  sitting  figures.  St. 
Matthew  has  the  man,  St.  Mark  the  (wingless) 
lion  ; the  calf,  also  wingless,  belongs  to  St.  Luke, 
and  the  eagle  to  St.  John.  The  nimbus  is  some- 
times added,  and  sometimes  the  creatures  bear 
the  lulls  or  books  of  the  gospel  (Ciampini,  V.  M. 
II.  xv. ; in  St.  Cosmas  and  Damian.  See  also  ibid. 
II.  xxiv.  for  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe,  temp.  Felix 
IV.  about  530). 

There  is  a very  strange  missal  painting  referred 
to  by  Martigny,  where  the  human  forms  of  the 
evangelists  in  apostolic  i*obes  ai*e  surmounted  by 
the  heads  of  the  creatures.  This  occurs  also,  he 
says,  m an  ancient  church  of  Aquileia  (Bartoli, 
Le  Antichita  di  Aquileia , 404).  Two  examples 
are  given  in  woodcut  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art , 83.  One  is  by  Fra  Ange- 
lico, and  the  hands,  feet,  and  drapery  of  the  other, 
which  is  not  dated,  seem  too  skilfully  done  to  be 
of  early  date. 

But  the  four  creatures  occur  alike  in  bas-xuliefs 
on  altai's,  on  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  and 
even  on  bronze  medals.  See  Paciaudi  de  Culcu 
S.  Joan.  Bapt.  p.  163,  for  a bronze  coin  with  the 


man  and  the  eagle  on  one  side,  the  lion  and  calf 
on  the  othei*,  lettei-ed  respectively  NA0EOC 
(sic),  IOHANNIS,  NAPC,  LVCAS.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  this  relic.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  whei*e  the  Lord  is  surrounded  by 
saints  and  apostles  the  bearers  of  books  are 
intended  for  the  evangelists,  especially  if  they 
are  four  in  numbei*,  though  on  the  sarcophagus 
in  Bottaid  cxxxi.  t.  only  thi'ee  are  represented, 


‘probably  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  with  St. 
Mark  as  companion  and  interpreter  of  St.  Peter. 
Four  figures  in  the  baptistery  at  Ravenna  hold- 
ing books,  and  placed  in  niches  of  mosaic  ara- 
besques, are  considered  of  doubtful  meaning  by 
Ciampini  (F.  M.  i.  tab.  72);  but  Martigny  is 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  evangelists  ai’e  in- 
tended by  them  (Martigny,  Dictionnaire  s.  v. 
Evangelistes).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

EVE.  [Vigil.] 

EVENING  HYMN.  In  the  vespers  of  the 
Eastern  church,  after  certain  fixed  psalms,  con- 
cluding with  Ps.  cxxiii.,  expi'essive  of  intense 
expectation,  followed  by  the  “Entrance,”  so 
called,  of  the  Gospels  considered  as  enshrining 
Chi'ist  Himself,  with  an  exhoi’tation  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment and  hearing  of  Him  as  there 
present  (“Wisdom,  stand  up”) — the  Evening 
Hymn  is  appropriately  sung ; the  triumphant 
“ Hymn  of  the  Evening  Light,”  at  once  giving 
thanks  for  the  gift  of  artificial  light,  and  praising 
the  true  “ Light  that  shineth  in  darkness,  in 
Whom  is  Life,  and  the  Life  is  the  Light  of  men  ” 
— hence  called  by  St.  Basil  iiriXvxvios  evxapi- 
orr'ia.  “ Joyful  Light  of  the  holy  glory  of  the 
immoi'tal  Fathei*,  the  heavenly,  the  holy,  the 
blessed  Jesu  Christ,  we  having  come  to  the 
Setting  of  the  Sun  and  beholding  the  Evening 
light,  pi-aise  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is  meet  at  all  times  that  Thou  shouldst  be 
hymned  with  auspicious  voices,  Son  of  God, 
Giver  of  Life  : wherefore  the  world  glorifieth 
thee.” 

There  is  reference  to  the  “Evening  Psalm” 
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(t bv  iTriXvxinov  xf/aX/ubr ; t.  e.  Ps.  cxli.)  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitution*,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered to  represent  the  Eastern  system  of  the  3rd 
or  4th  century  (lib.  viii.  c.  35). 

So  in  the  West,  Hilary  (in  Ps.  lxiv.)  writes — 
“ The  day  is  begun  with  prayers,  and  the  day  is 
closed  with  hymns  to  God.” 

Bingham;  Palmer,  Orig.  Lit.;  Freeman,  Prin- 
ciples, of  Divine  Sercice.  [D.  B.] 

EVENTIUS,  presbyter  and  martyr  at  Rome 
with  Alexander  the  pope  and  Theodulus  the 
presbyter,  under  Trajan ; commemorated  May  3 
(Mart.  Bedae,  Mart.  Iiom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi,  Cal.  Frontonis ).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EVIGILATOR  (’  A<pvwvt<rTits),  an  officer  in 
Gx-eek  monasteries  whose  duty  it  was  to  waken 
the  monks  for  nocturnal  and  matutinal  services. 
Another  officer  of  the  kind  was  the  k‘  excitator,” 
who  had  to  waken  a monk  asleep  in  church  (Du- 
cange,  Gloss.  Lat.  et  Gr.  s.  vv.).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EYILASIUS,  martyr  at  Cyzicus  with  Fausta 
the  Virgin,  under  Maximian ; commemorated 
Sept.  20  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EVIL  SPIRITS.  [Demon  : Demoniacs  : 
Exorcism.] 

EVODIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Syracuse,  with 
Herxnogenes ; commemorated  April  25  (Mart. 
Usuax-di). 

(2)  Bishop,  and  martyr  at  Antioch ; comme- 
morated May  6 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ax-di). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Nicaea,  with  Theodota  his  mo- 
ther and  her  two  other  children,  under  Diocle- 
tian ; commemorated  Aug.  2 (/&.,  Mart.  Bedae). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EVOVAE  is  an  artificial  word  made  out  of 
the  vowels  in  the  words  “seculorum  Amen,” 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  the  Gloida  Patri.  Its 
object  was  to  serve  as  a kind  of  memoi'ia  tech- 
nica  to  enable  singei's  to  render  the  several  Gre- 
gorian chants  properly ; each  letter  in  Evovae 
standing  for  the  syllable  from^  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  psalms, 
&c.,  were  sung  under  antiphons,  and  that  the 
music  of  the  antiphon,  being  constructed  in  a 
particular  ‘ mode  ’ or  ‘ scale,’  such  as  Dorian, 
Phiygian,  and  the  like,  the  chant  or  ‘ tone  ’ 
(i.  q.  ‘ tune  ’)  to  the  psalm,  being  not  intended 
to  represent  a full  stop  or  close,  might  (and 
usually  did)  not  end  on  the  final  belonging  to 
the  mode,  leaving  that  for  the  concluding  anti- 
phon : thus  diffex-ent  forms  of  the  same  mode  or 
tone  would  arise,  and  these  wex*e  called  Evovae 
and  sometimes  differentiae,  finitiones,  conclusiones, 
and  species  seculorum.  This  only  applies  to  the 
latter  half  (cadence)  of  the  chant,  as  in  the  ‘ me- 
diation ’ (at  the  middle  of  the  verse  of  a psalm) 
scarcely  any  variety  was  admitted,  except  such 
as  ax-ose  from  local  use.  Thus  in  the  various 
works  on  the  subject,  and  in  service  books, 
varieties  of  endings  ax-e  to  be  found  of  greater  ox- 
less  antiquity.  Gerbert  mentions  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  the  peculiar  distinctive  marks  of 
the  tones  had  become  confused,  notably  in  the 
1st  and  6th  ; and  the  only  possible  distinction 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  assignment  of  ac- 
cents. It  does  not  appear  however  that  accent, 
in  the  modern  musical  sense  of  the  word,  was 


l-ecognised  to  any  extent  by  the  ancients,  Ac- 
Centuh  being  equivalent  to  what  we  should  now 
call  inflection.  [Accentus  Ecclesiasticus.]  For 
the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
rhythm  was  x-egulated  by  quantity,  which  gra- 
dually gave  place  to  accent;  and  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  musical  accentuation  remained  in  a 
very  uncertain  state  until  the  17th  century. 
Still  the  Evovae  must  be  regai-ded  as  containing 
the  germ  of  the  present  accepted  views  respecting 
accent,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  follow- 
ing fox*ms. 

(1)  Full  foi-m  of  the  1st  tone,  which  is  in  the 
Dorian  mode  ; the  dominant  or  inciting  note  being 
a,  and  the  final  note  D. 


Sic  - ut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,  et  sem  - per: 


et  in  secula  secu  - lo  - rum.  A - men.  . . . 


This  ending  would  be  written  thus: 


E V O V A E. 


The  accents  ai-e  supplied  by  the  writer.  Befox-e 
the  invention  of  notes  the  same  would  be  ex- 
pressed thus : 

aaGFGaGFED 

E V O V A E 

(2)  A shortened  form  of  the  1st  tone,  whicn 
does  not  end  on  the  proper  final  D,  leaving  that 
correct  cadence  to  be  supplied  by  the  antiphon. 


Sic  - ut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,  et  sem  - per : 


et  in  secula  secu  - lo  - rum.  A - men. 

The  accents  are  as  befoi-e,  and  the  Evovae  thus : 

■*  ...  „ 

E V O V A E. 

(3)  Sixth  tone,  in  the  Hypolydian  mode  ; domi- 
nant a,  final  F. 


Sic  - ut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,  et  sem  - per : 


et  in  secula  secu  - lo  - rum.  A - men. 


The  Evovae  would  be  expressed  thus  (accents 
being  supplied) : 

E V O Y A E. 
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Any  one  acquainted  with  music  can  see  how 
nearly  identical,  so  far  as  notes  are  concerned, 
these  two  last  forms  are,  and  that  the  only  differ- 
ence of  character  they  can  assume  is  by  reason 
of  different  accentuation. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  accent  already  men- 
tioned, it  will  easily  be  seen  that  in  different 
cases- the  same  tone,  and  the  same  ending  of  it, 
would  receive  different  accentuations  according 
to  the  feeling  of  the  compiler  of  the  Psalter  of 
the  church  in  question  ; and  this  gives  authority 
for  the  different  versions  that  will  be  found  in 
the  modern  books  of  Gregorian  tones  which  are 
very  accessible,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred, as  for  example  the  following  ending  of 
the  sixth  tone  (the  one  most  commonly  heard) 
compared  with  the  one  given  above : 


EV 

0 V 

A E 

and  these,  which  are  both  alleged  to  be  the 
rect  ending  of  the  second  tone  : 

cor- 

M  — : 



and 

_ ^ 

EVOV 

r-d^hi- 

A 

E 

/ 

fi” 

EVO 

V 

A 

E. 

-it 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  modern  notation 
is  here  adopted  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity 
and  definiteness. 

The  chief  authority  made  use  of  here  is  the 
supplemental  essay  in  Dyce’s  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer , with  plain  tune  (now  rare) 
which  gives  ancient  authorities,  Elias  Salomonis, 
Adam  de  Fulda,  and  the  Tonale  of  St.  Bernard, 
all  referred  to  by  Gerbert.  Although  these  are 
of  later  date  than  the  8th  century,  the  number 
of  variations  which  they  recognise,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  recognition  is  made,  seem  to 
make  it  tolerably  clear  that  these  differences  or 
Evovae  are  of  much  prior  date  to  them.  The 
view  here  taken  by  the  writer  receives  some 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  a modern  imita- 
tion of  the  word  Evovae  proposed  by  Mr.  Dyce 
has  never  got  into  use,  and  is  a mere  curiosity, 
inasmuch  as  our  means  of  expressing  accent  are 
more  obvious.  [J.  R.  L.] 

EYURTIUS,  or  EVORTIUS,  bishop  of  Or- 
leans, and  confessor ; deposition  at  Orleans,  Sept. 
7 {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EW ALDUS,  or  EGUALDUS,  name  of  two 
English  presbyters,  martyrs  among  the  ancient 
continental  Saxons  ; commemorated  Oct.  3 {Mart. 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXACTIONES  are  extraordinary  revenues, 
whether  drawn  from  a new  form  of  impost 
(census  de  novo  impositus),  or  from  raising  the 
rate  of  an  old  source  of  revenue  (augmentatio 
census).  Such  exactions  were  in  early  times 
condemned  by  the  church  ; thus  the  33rd  canon 
of  the  third  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  589)  and 
the  fifth  of  the  sixteenth  (A.D.  693)  forbade 
bishops  to  levy  exact  ions  upon  their  dioceses ; 


pope  Leo  IV.  (a.d.  853)  also  stigmatized  as 
“ exactiones  illicitae  ” any  demands  for  suppEes 
made  by  bishops  “ ultra  statuta  patrum.”  Simi- 
lar decrees  were  also  made  by  later  authorities. 
I It  is  laid  down  by  canonists  that  an  “ exaction  ” 
must  have  manifest  justification  (manifesta  et 
rationabilis  causa)  and  be  limited  to  the  sum 
! absolutely  necessary  to  be  raised  (moderatum 
! auxilium).  {Corpus  Juris  Canon.,  Decret.  • P.  ii. 
causa  x.  qu.  3,  c.  6 ; and  Deer.  Greg.,  lib.  iff.  tit. 
39  ; Herzog,  Beal-Encycl.  iv.  280.)  [C.] 

EXAFOTI.  The  Liber  Pontif.  tells  us  (p. 
250,  D.  ed.  Muratori),  that  Benedict  III.  “obtulit 
canistra  exafoci  ex  argento  purissimo,”  where  the 
true  reading  no  doubt  is  exafota  (*'.  e.  e£d<£&>ra) 
coronae  of  six  lights.  Compare  Enafotia.  The 
same  authority  speaks  of  a corona  of  sixteen 
lights,  “ canistrum  excaedecafotii  ” {egrcaiSeKa- 
(pcvriov)  (Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C.] 

EXAPOSTEILARIA  QE^airoaTciXapia)  are 
Troparia,  which  probably  received  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  word  fre- 

quently occurred  in  them,  as  they  were  mainly 
supplications  to  God  to  send  forth  His  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  worshippers.  When  other  subjects 
were  introduced  into  them  another  etymology 
was  imagined,  that  the  word  “ exaposteilarion  ” 
referred  to  the  “ sending  forth  ” of  God’s  ser- 
vants into  the  world  to  preach  the  gospel. 

(Neale’s  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  845  ; Daniel’s 
Codex  Liturg.  iv.  701.)  [C.] 

EXACUSTODIANUS  CE^aKovarcvdiarbs), 
one  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  408  ; 
commemorated  Oct.  22  {Cal.  Byzant.'). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EXALTATION  OF  THE  CROSS. 
[Cross,  Exaltation  of  tiie.] 

EXAMINATION  OF  COMMUNI- 
CANTS. [Communion,  Holy,  p.  417.] 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ORDERS.  It  ap- 
pears always  to  have  beeft  the  intention  of  the 
church  that  there  should  be  a cai’eful  examination 
into  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  orders.  As  re- 
garded their  moral  character,  this  was  in  some 
degree  provided  for  by  the  public  testimony  of 
the  people  at  the  time  of  ordination  [Election  of 
Clergy].  So  it  is  said  that  when  Alexander  Seve- 
rus  was  about  to  appoint  any  governors  of  pro- 
vinces or  other  officials,  he  ordered  that  public 
enquiry  should  be  made  into  their  character,  add- 
ing that  this  was  the  custom  both  of  Jews  and 
Christians  in  the  selection  of  their  priests  (Ael. 
Lamprid.  Vita  Alex.  Sever,  c.  45).  In  some  cases, 
as  in  that  of  Augustine  (Possid.  Vita  August,  c.  4), 
it  appears  that  this  may  have  supplied  the  place 
of  any  further  examination.  The  third  council 
of  Carthage  (c.  22),  decreed  that  a candidate 
for  ordination  must  be  approved  either  by  the 
testimony  of  the  people  or  the  examination  of 
the  bishop.  But  in  general  the  duty  of  exami- 
nation appears  to  have  rested  with  the  bishop. 
Chrysostom  {irepl  Upooavvys  iv.  2,  § 376),  speaks 
of  the  duty  of  the  ordaining  bishop  to  make 
diligent  enquiry  into  the  characters  of  those 
presented  to  him  by  the  electors.  The  6th 
canon  of  Theophilus,  archdeacon  of  Alexandria 
(Balsamon,  ii.  170),  provides  that  when  the 
candidates  have  been  selected  by  the  clergy, 
the  bishop  shall  examine  them.  Basil  how- 


EXARCH 
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ever  (Ep.  181),  speaks  of  an  examination  con-  j 
d acted  by  presbytei’s  and  deacons,  and  then 
referred  to  the  chorepiscopi.  The  canon  too  of 
Theophilus,  already  quoted,  mentions  the 
orthodox  clergy  of  the  district  as  having  the 
right  of  examination  in  certain  cases.  Thomas- 
sin  ( Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip.  ii.  1,  c.  32,  § 11-12), 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  task  of  examining 
candidates  was  delegated  in  the  first  place  to  the 
cathedral  clergy,  and  afterwards,  in  the  provinces, 
to  the  priests  and  deacons. 

The  examination  in  these  cases  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  an  enquiry  into  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  general  fitness  of  the  candidates.  The 
fourth  council  of  Carthage  (c.  1),  directs  that 
every  bishop  should  be  examined  before  ordi- 
nation, as  to  his  personal  qualities,  such  as 
prudence,  morality,  and  learning,  both  profane 
and  sacred,  and  also  as  to  his  holding  the  right 
faith  as  contained  in  the  creeds.  It  is  not  said 
by  whom  the  examination  was  to  be  conducted. 
The  council  of  Narbonne  (c.  11),  forbids  any 
bishop  to  ordain  either  a priest  or  deacon  who  is 
utterly  unlearned.  This  appears  to  imply  a 
previous  examination  into  literary  as  well  as 
moral  qualifications.  [P.  0.] 

EXARCH.  Generically  the  word  *'E|apx°s 
is  applied  to  any  one  who  takes  the  lead.  Hence 
it  is  used  of  one  who  is  chief  in  any  department 
or  undertaking.  So  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Xuma 
has  yE£apx°s  Twr  tepcar  in  the  sense  of  sacrorum 
princeps , or  summits  pontifex .*  In  its  specific 
ecclesiastical  application  it  has  more  than  one 
sense. 

1.  It  is  perhaps  most  commonly  and  most 
strictly  applied  to  the  great  prelates  who  pre- 
sided over  the  ‘dioceses’  (A ioiKr,<Teis,  see  Dio- 
cese), as  they  were  called,  which  were  formed 
in  imitation  of  the  civil  dioceses  of  Constantine. 
Each  of  these  ‘dioceses’  comprehended  several 
‘ provinces  ’ (cirapxi'at),  and  the  metropolitans  of 
these  latter  were  subordinated  to  the  exarchs  of 
the  former.  The  9th  and  17th  canons  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  recognise,  or  give,1*  a right 
of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  metropolitan 
to  the  exarch.  The  word  therefore  became  nearly 
synonymous  with  patiiarch.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Novels  of  Justinian,  when  imperial  sanction 
is  given  to  the  principle  expressed  in  the  canons 
of  Chalcedon.  the  word  exarch  is  turned  into 
patriarchs  Yet  though  every  patriarch  had 
the  power  of  an  exarch,  every  exarch  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a patriarch,  the  latter  name 
being  given  only  to  the  heads  of  the  more  eminent 
dioceses.  Thus  in  the  ‘Notitia’  given  in  Bing- 
ham, book  ix.  ch.  1,  § 6,  which  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  we  find  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  but  the  exarchs  of  Asia,  Pontus, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Dacia,  and  others.*1  [Notitia.] 

a A well-known  application  of  the  term  in  secular 
government  is  the  title  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna. 

b “Utrum  omnes  exarchi  hanc  potestatem  ante  hoc 
concilium  exercuerint  necne,  incertnm  est:  Hoc  tamen 
certum,  earn  ab  hoc  concilio  illis  prinio  confirmatam  esse.” 
Beveridge,  Pandect.  Annot.  in  Canon.  Concil.  Chafe. 
p.  115. 

c Si  vero  contra  metropolitan  talis  aditio  fiat  ab 
episcopo,  aut  clero,  aut  alia  quaeumque  persona,  dio- 
ceseos  illius  beatissimus  patriarcha  simili  modo  causam 
judicet.” — .Vot'd  123,  c.  22. 

d Beveridge  thinks  that  Balsamon  and  Morinus  are  in 


Subsequently  Constantinople  absorbed  Pontns, 
Asia,  and  Thrace,  becoming  a patriarchate.  (See 
Neale,  Holy  East.  Church,  General  Introduction.) 

2.  The  word  is  also  sometimes  used  in  refer- 
ence to  metropolitans.  For  we  find  the  phrase 
exarch  of  the  province  (e£apx°*  rV 5 iirapx'ias) 
as  well  as  exarch  of  the  diocese  {e^apxos  TV*  8toi- 
kt]  a etas').  It  is  used,  for  instance,  in  the  6th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  where  the  sense 
seems  beyond  doubt.”  But  the  word  is  her< 
probably  used  in  its  general  sense  of  chief,  rathei 
than  in  any  technical  signification. 

3.  In  later  times  the  name  exarch  was  also 
applied  to  certain  legates  of  the  patriarch  oi 
Constantinople,  who  appear  to  have  Seen  charged 
by  him  with  the  general  maintenance  of  his 
rights  and  authority,  and  also  entrusted  with 
the  visitation  of  monasteries  subject  to  him. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  ecclesiastics  deputed 
by  him  to  collect  the  tribute  payable  by  him  to 
the  Turkish  government.  These  legates  ap- 
pear to  have  had  large  powers,  and  might  even 
excommunicate,  depose,  or  absolve  in  the  name 
of  the  patriarch.  (See  Beveridge,  Pandectae  Ca- 
nonum,  Annotations  on  the  Canons  of  Chalcedon , 

pp.  120,  121.) 

Authorities. — Suicer,  Thesaurus,  s.v.  yE l-apxos  ; 
Beveridge,  Pandectae  Canonum,  Oxon.  1672; 
Bingham,  Antiquities,  bk.  ii.  ch.  17,  and  bk.  ix. ; 
Thomassinus,  Vetus  et  Nova  Eccles.  Discip.  part  i. 
lib.  1,  cap.  17.  [B.  S.] 

EXCAECATIO.  To  deprive  of  sight  was 
not  a mode  of  punishment  sanctioned  by  the 
Benedictine  rules.  But  in  the  8th  century  some 
abbats  had  recourse  to  this  barbarity  in  the  case 
of  contumacious  monks.  It  was  forbidden  by 
Charles  the  Great  ( Capitul.  a.d.  789,  c.  16)  and 
by  the  council  of  Frankfort  (A.D.  794,  c.  18); 
and  abbats  were  strictly  ordered  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  infliction  of  punishments  prescribed 
iD  their  rule  (cf.  Peg.  Bened.  Comment,  c.  25  ; 
Mabillon,  Ann.  Ocd.  Bened.  Saec.  IV.  Praef.  i. 
139).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EXCEPTOR.  (1)  The  word  excipere  was 
used  in  later  Latinity  to  express  the  “ faking- 
down  ” of  a person’s  words.  Thus  Augustine 
(Epist.  110),  “a  notariis  ecclesiae  excipiuntur 
quae  dicimus.”  Hence  a reporter  of  judicial 
acts  and  sentences — as  in  the  case  of  Christian 
martyrs — was  called  exceptor.  A gloss  on  Pru- 
dentius  (apud  Ducange)  speaks  of  “ exceptores  ” 
who  took  down  the  dicta  of  the  judge  and  the 
answers  of  the  martyr.  Compare  Notary-. 
(Ducange’s  Gloss,  s.  v. ; Bingham’s  Antiq.  III. 
xiii.  5). 

(2)  The  word  is  occasionally  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  a raSoxos  [Sponsor],  for  which  “ suscep- 
tor ” is  more  commonly  employed.  [C.] 

EXCLUSION  FROM  COMMUNION. 
[Communion,  Holy  : Excommunication.] 
EXCLUSIYA  designates,  in  modern  times, 
the  right  claimed  by  certain  Roman  Catholic 

error  in  speaking  of  a kind  of  metropolitins  set  over 
whole  dioceses,  and  yet  not  patriarchs.  May  they  not 
have  meant  such  as  the  exarchs  of  Asia  and  Pontus  ? (See 
Bev.  Pandect.  Can.  Annot.  in  Cone.  Chat  p.  121.)  Vale- 
sius  (Ohs.  on  Socrates’  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  3,  cap.  9)  cal's 
these  exarchs  “miDores  patriarchas,"  and  says  “Pairi- 
archae  nomen  interdum  usurparunt,” 
e The  words  are  8 id  ypaixixaroiv  rov  e£ap\ ov  e~ap\ias, 
8e  rov  eTTicrfrojrov  Ttjs  uijrpoJroAews. 
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powers  of  excluding  a particular  cardinal  from 
being  elected  pope. 

The  present  form  of  this  right  is  of  course 
modern,  and  arises  from  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  age  in  Europe ; but  traces  of  the 
very  decided  influence  exerted  by  princes  in  re- 
straining the  liberty  of  papal  elections  are  found 
at  a comparatively  early  date.  The  emperor 
Honorius,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  double 
election  and  consecration  of  Eulalius  and  Boni- 
face, decided  (a.d.  418)  in  favour  of  Eulalius, 
afterwards  drove  him  from  the  city,  and  (a.d. 
419)  ordered  the  installation  of  Boniface  (Auctu- 
arium  Symmachianum , Epistt.  19-31  ; Baronius, 
an.  419,  §§  2 and  11,  etc.).  The  same  emperor, 
at  the  l’equest  of  Boniface,  made  an  ordinance 
that  for  the  future,  in  case  two  candidates  dis- 
puted the  papal  chair,  neither  should  be  pope 
but  a fresh  election  should  be  held  (Corpus  Juris 
Canon.  Dist.  xcvii.,  cc.  1 and  2 ; Hax*douin,  Concil. 
i.  1237).  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  temporal 
power  diminished  when  Germans  ruled  in  Italy. 
Odoacer  (a.d.  483)  desired  that  no  papal  election 
should  take  place  without  his  concurrence  (sine 
nostri  consultatione),  and  little  heed  was  paid 
by  subsequent  princes  to  the  canon  of  a Roman 
synod  under  pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  502)  con- 
demning such  interference  of  the  secular  arm 
(Hardouin,  ii.  977  ; C.  J.  C.  Dist.  xcvi.  c.  1,  § 7). 
Theodoric  repeated  the  enactment  of  Odoacer.  On 
the  reconquest  of  Italy  under  Justinian  the  con- 
firmation of  the  papal  election  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperors,  who  exacted  considei*able  sums 
in  consideration  of  it,  until  the  fee  was  given  up 
by  Constantine  Pogonatus  in  the  year  678  ( Liber 
Pontif.,  in  Agatho ; C.  J.  C.  Dist.  lxiii.  c.  21). 
Somewhat  later,  in  the  case  of  Benedict  II. 
(a.d.  684)  the  claim  to  confirm  the  pope  was 
also  resigned  by  the  same  emperor.  This,  how- 
ever, led  to  so  much  disorder,  that  it  was  found 
necessax*y  again  to  invoke  the  co-operation  of  the 
civil  power;  and  the  fact  of  the  necessity  of  the 
emperor’s  concurrence  is  recognised  in  the  Liber 
Diurms  Pontiff.  Bom.  (c.  ii.  lib.  3 ; see  also 
Garnier’s  Dissertation  in  his  edition  of  the  Lib. 
Diurn.),  probably  of  the  end  of  the  seventh  or 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  confirmation  of  the  empex'or  con- 
tinued when  the  Frankish  chiefs  acquired  the 
impei’ial  dignity.  Compai’e  Pope.  (Jacobson  in 
Herzog’s  Real- Ency clop.  iv.  280.)  [C.J 

EXCOMMUNICATION  (Abstentio,  Anath- 
ema, Excommunicatio,  avadepa,  acpopicrpos).  The 
partial  or  total,  temporary  or  perpetual,  exclu- 
sion of  a member  from  the  privileges  of  the 
church. 

I.  Ordinary  Excommunication. 

Excommunication  belongs  to  the  class  of 
corrective  or  medicinal  penalties  (poenae  medi- 
cinales  or  censurae),  not  to  the  vindictive 
(poenae  vindicativae).  Augustine  ( Serm . 351, 
c.  12),  distinguishes  between  “ prohibitio  rnedi- 
cinalis,”  and  “prohibitio  mortalis,”  meaning 
(apparently)  by  the  one,  exclusion  from  the 
mysteries,  by  the  other,  exclusion  from  the 
church  and  Christian  fellowship  altogethex*. 
The  canon  law  ( Corpus  J.,  c.  37,  can.  xxiv. 
qu.  iii.),  lays  down  generally  that  excommunica- 
tion is  “ disciplina,  non  ex*adicatio  the  excom- 
municated person  is  capable  of  being  restored  to 
his  privileges,  upon  repentance  [Penitence]. 


The  exclusion  of  peccant  membex*s  from  social 
privileges  is  a right  inherent  in  all  societies ; it 
was  in  practice  among  the  Jews  at  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  incorporated  by  our  Lord  into  the 
constitution  of  Ilis  church.  It  is  no  pax*t  of  our 
pux'pose  to  discuss  the  theological  bearing  of  the 
language  in  which  our  Saviour  conveyed  this 
power  (St.  Matt,  xviii.  15-18,  xvi.  19),  nor  to 
investigate  the  traces  which  the  New  Testament 
contains  of  the  use  to  which  the  apostles  put  it 
(Rom.  xvi.  17  ; 2 Cox*,  vi.  14,  17  ; Gal.  i.  8,  9 ; 
2 Thess.  iii.  6,  14  ; Tit.  iii.  10;  2 John  10,  11) 
(See  Art.  Excommunication  in  Diet,  of  the  Bible). 
It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  a power  of  cutting 
off  offenders  was  conferred  on  the  apostles  as 
rulex’s  of  the  church,  and  was  by  them  made  a 
systematic  part  of  chux*ch  government.  There 
are  however  two  instances  of  direct  ex- 
communication  by  St.  Paul,  which  must  be 
noticed  in  more  detail,  because  they  supplied  at 
once  the  language  and  the  model  after  which 
the  church  framed  in  subsequent  ages  her 
censures.  The  apostle  by  a formal  judgment 
delivered  the  incestuous  Corinthian  “ to  Satan, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  ” (1  Cor.  v.  5)  ; a 
sentence  which  cannot  signify  less  than  this — 
that  the  man  was  thrust  outside  the  Chx’istian 
fold.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  his  second  epistle, 
some  six  or  nine  months  later,  the  man  on  his 
repentance  was  readmitted  into  the  church.  A 
similar  sentence,  but  producing  no  similar  peni- 
tence, was  delivered  against  Hymenaeus  and  Alex- 
ander (1  Tim.  i.  20).  Hymenaeus  is  mentioned  in 
2 Tim.  ii.  17,  18,  as  a teacher  of  heresy.  His 
case  therefore  formed  a precedent  for  excom- 
munication for  hex*etical  opinion,  as  that  of  the 
Cox-inthian  for  immorality.  The  authox*ity  for 
the  use  of  the  formula,  Anathema,  (avadepa), 
so  common  afterwax*ds  xn  the  Penitential  Canons, 
is  to  be  found  in  1 Cor.  xvi.  22 ; Gal.  i.  8,  9. 

The  proofs  that  the  church  has  always 
claimed  and  exex*cised  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation, are  evex-ywhere  patent.  Fathers  ( e.g ., 
Irenaeus,  Haeres.  iii.  3 ; Cyprian,  De  Orat.  Dom. 
c.  18  ; Epist.  41,  c.  2 ; 59  cc.  1,  9,  10,  11 ; Basil, 
Epist.  61,  ad  Athanas.  ; Leo  the  Great,  Epist. 
32,  ad  Faustum ; Ambx*ose,  Epist.  40,  ad  Theodos.), 
and  councils  (e.g.,  Cann.  Apostt.  c.  8,  &c. ; 
iv.  Carth.  c.  73;  ii.  Arles,  c.  8;  Venet.  c.  3; 
Toledo,  cc.  15,  16,  18),  all  claim  the  power  or 
excommunication,  of  greater  ox*  less  sevexdty  and 
duration,  in-  the  case  of  offenders,  whether 
against  morality  or  against  orthodoxy.  The 
Penitential  Books  mention  numberless  cases 
in  which  excommunication  is  the  penalty.  See 
for  instance  the  Penitential  of  archbishop  Theo- 
dore (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Docu- 
ments, iii.  173). 

Persons  subject  to  Excommunication. — The 
power  of  excommunicating  was  held  to  be  in 
some  measure  correlative  to  that  of  baptising ; 
those  who  could  admit  into  the  church  could  also 
exclude.  The  unbaptised  were  never  excommu- 
nicated, though  catechumens  might  be,  and  were, 
put  back  into  a lower  gx*ade,  and  their  baptism 
postponed.  Children  were  not  excommunicated, 
nor  (commonly)  reigning  princes  or  large  sec- 
tions of  the  church.  With  these  exceptions  all 
Chxdstian  people,  men  or  women,  might  be  cut- 
off from  communion  with  the  faithful.  But 
the  sentence  was  invariably  a personal  one  for 
pex*sonal  offences ; the  ixxuocent  were  not  punished 
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with  the  guilty.  Such  a process  as  laying  a 
whole  nation  under  an  interdict  for  some  sup- 
posed offence  of  the  people  or  their  rulers  was 
not  known  in  the  early  ages,  nor  before  the  12th 
century. 

According  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii. 
cc.  37,  38,  39)  the  course  of  discipline  was  that  if 
any  offender  did  not  voluntarily  come  forward  and 
acknowledge  his  guilt  he  was  to  be  summoned  by 
the  bishop,  first  in  privacy,  then  in  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  ; then  if  he  would  not 
yield,  the  case  was  to  be  told  to  the  church, 
and  if  he  was  still  obdurate,  sentence  would 
proceed  against  him.  No  one  was  to  be  excom- 
municated before  he  had  been  several  times 
admonished,  according  to  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion, “ him  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  or 
second  admonition,  reject.”  Nor  could  any 
offender  be  excommunicated  in  his  absence,  nor 
without  legal  conviction  either  by  his  own 
admission  or  by  credible  witnesses.  On  this 
safeguard  against  abuse  of  power,  Van  Espen 
quotes  a passage  from  St.  Augustine,  “We  can- 
not reject  any  from  our  communion  unless  they 
have  either  voluntarily  confessed  or  been  charged 
and  convicted  before  some  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  ” (St.  Aug.  Serna.  351  de  Poenitent.'). 
One  witness  was  not  received  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  even  though  the  one  was  a 
bishop.  No  one  could  incur  excommunication 
for  anything  temporal  ; such  matters  were  left 
to  the  civil  courts,  and  excommunication  in  the 
early  ages  was  a spiritual  weapon,  cutting  off 
from  spiritual  privileges.  Gregory  the  Great, 
writing  to  some  bishop  whose  name  has  been 
lost,  severely  rebukes  him  for  using  for  his  own 
private  ends,  power  conferred  upon  him  for  the 
good  of  the  souls  of  his  flock  ( Epist, . ii.  34).  It 
was  forbidden  also  to  excommunicate  for  sins  of 
infirmity  and  frailty.  “ There  are  some  sins,” 
says  St.  Ambrose  (in  exhort,  ad  Poenit.),  “ which 
may  be  daily  pardoned  by  mere  supplication  to 
God,  in  that  petition  ‘ forgive  us  our  trespasses, 
as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.’  ” 
And  it  was  necessary  that  the  offence  should  be 
public ; for  it  was  always  a maxim  “ De  occultis 
non  judicat  Ecclesia.”  So  St.  Cyprian,  “ We  so 
far  as  it  is  committed  to  us  to  see  and  judge, 
look  only  at  the  face  (the  conduct)  of  each  one, 
his  heart  and  his  conscience  we  cannot  investi- 
gate (Cypr.  Epist.  55). 

It  would  be  impossible  within  reasonable  limits 
to  enumerate  the  graver  crimes  for  which  the 
church  cut  off  her  unworthy  members.  They  may 
in  general  be  reduced  under  one  of  the  three  heads 
of  uncleanness,  idolatry,  bloodshed.  Upon  the 
treatment  which  men  guilty  of  these  crimes 
should  receive,  many  of  the  early  controversies  on 
discipline  hinged.  There  were,  moreover,  many 
breaches  of  each  of  the  commandments  which  ren- 
dered the  offender  subject  to  the  highest  censure 
of  the  church,  which  cannot  be  brought  under  this 
classification.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  a few  which  were  peculiar  to  the 
times,  or  which  the  opinion  of  the  present  day 
would  deal  with  more  leniently.  The  principle 
underlying  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
censures,  was  the  preservation  of  sound  members 
of  the  Christian  body  from  the  evil,  example  and 
contagion  of  the  unsound.  Hence,  heresy  was 
ever  reckoned  among  the  gravest  sins.  Hmdly 
leas  dangerous,  and  hardly,,  less  rigorously  pun- 


ished in  times  c.r*  persecution,  or  during  the 
barbarian  invasions,  was  apostasy  either  tc 
heathenism  or  to  Judaism.  Any  tampering  with 
idolatry  was  rigidly  prohibited.  A Christian 
was  forbidden  to  be  a public  actor,  or  to  be 
present  at  any  theatrical  representation,  which 
commonly  in  that  age  ministered  to  lasci- 
viousness ; or  to  frequent  the  circus,  for  it 
was  regarded  as  an  appendage  of  false  worship, 
and  detrimental  to  the  majesty  of  God ; or  to 
use  divination  or  astrology,  for  that  was  to  put 
destiny  in  the  place  of  divine  providence ; or  to 
follow  any  trade,  such  for  example  as  the  train- 
ing of  gladiators,  which  in  its  nature  was  scan- 
dalous ; or  to  be  a talebearer,  a gambler,  or 
a vagrant.  See  Gregory  Nyssen’s  canonical  epistle 
to  Letoius  bishop  of  Melitina,  which  contains  an 
elaborate  classification  of  sins,  and  the  penalties 
to  be  allotted  to  them. 

Degrees  of  Excommunication. — Morinus  dis- 
tinguishes three  degrees  of  excommunication  : 
1st.  All  those  who  were  guilty  of  lighter  sins 
were  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  offering  of 
the  oblations  and  partaking  of  the  communion ; 
2nd.  Those  who  sinned  more  grievously  were  not 
only  altogether  shut  out  from  partaking  of  the 
communion,  but  also  from  being  present  at  that 
service,  and  were  moreover  “ delivered  unto  Sa- 
tan,” i.e.  to  certain  bodily  austerities  and  mortifi- 
cations; 3rd.  Those  who  persisted  in  offending,  or 
fell  into  deadly  sin,  were  expelled  alike  from  all 
share  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  from  the  very 
building  of  the  church.  (Morin,  de  Poenitent ., 
lib.  4,  c.  11.)  Van  Espen  considers  that  there 
were  two  degrees  only,  one  of  which  was  called 
“ medicinalis,”  the  other  “ mortalis,”  (Aug.  Horn. 
lib.  1.),  or  more  commonly,  “Anathema”  (Van 
Espen  Jus  Eccl.  Pars  iii.  Tit.  xi.  c.  iv.);  Bing- 
ham also  discovers  two  degrees,  lesser  and 
greater  excommunication  (acpopiaptbsy  aepopur/uds 
iravreAris).  The  former,  which  corresponds  with 
the  first  two  classes  of  Morinus,  excluded  offen- 
ders from  the  eucharist,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  but  did  not  exclude  them  from  the 
church,  for  still  they  might  stay  to  hear  psalms 
and  the  reading  of  the  script  ure,  and  sermon  and 
prayer  of  catechumens  and  penitents,  and  depart 
when  the  service  of  catechumens  ended.  Greater 
excommunication  was  a rejection  not  only  from 
the  eucharist  but  from  any  presence  in  church 
whatever,  and  any  association  with  Christian 
men  (Bingham,  Antiq.  lib.  xvi.  c.  11).  There 
remains  a still  more  terrible  form  of  censure, 
which  undoubtedly  was  sometimes  imposed,  and 
which  was  an  absolute  and  final  excision  from 
the  church.  St.  Cyprian  (Epist.  55  ad  Anton.) 
speaks  of  some  of  his  predecessors  who  closed 
the  door  for  ever  against  adultei’ers,  but  adds, 
that  other  bishops  admitted  similar  offenders 
after  a period  of  penitence  to  the  grace  of  the 
church.  There  are  vai'ious  canons  in  the 
council  of  Elvira  (circa  305  A.D.),  which  utterly 
debar  offenders  from  communion  with  the  faith- 
ful for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  “ nec  in  fine 
communionem  accipere  ” (Con.  Eliber.cc.  1,  12, 
13,  71,  73).  Can.  46  declares  that  if  any  persist 
in  sin  after  having  been  already  punished,  he 
should  be  totally  cast  out,  “penitus  ab  ecelesid  ab- 
jiciatur.”  The  council  of  Ancyra(cc.  9, 16  ; circa 
315  a.d.)  fixes  a limit  to  the  penalty  attached  to 
those  very  crimes  for  which  that  at  Eliberis  had 
decreed  final  excision.  It  would  appear  there- 
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fore  that  total  and  irremediable  exclusion  was* at 
no  time  a universal  practice,  but  nevertheless,  at 
certain  periods,  and  in  certain  localities,  where 
possibly  the  magnitude  of  offences  required  to 
be  dealt  with  by  a penalty  of  equal  magnitude,  it 
was  unhesitatingly  employed.  The  practice  of 
excommunicating  the  dead  had  no  existence  in 
the  early  centuries,  or  if  here  and  there  it  existed, 
was  supported  by  no  canonical  authority.  The 
second  council  of  Constantinople  (553  A.D.),  first 
introduced  it  into  the  Eastern  church,  and  about 
100  yeai's  later  it  crept  into  the  Western  (Morin. 
do  Poenitent.  lib.  x.  c.  9). 

Effect  of  Sentence. — The  punishment  inflicted 
by  a sentence  of  excommunication  varied  not  only 
with  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  but  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishop,  the  customs  of  the  diocese 
or  province,  and  still  more  with  the  age  of  the 
church  in  which  the  offender  lived.  In  the  early 
centuries  the  church  was  ruled  with  a gentler 
discipline  than  was  possible  when  her  ranks  were 
filled  up  promiscuously  from  the  multitude.  The 
incestuous  man,  whom  St.  Paul  expelled  from 
among  his  Corinthian  converts  with  such  solemn 
denunciation,  was  received  again  on  his  repen- 
tance, probably  within  a few  months,  certainly 
within  the  year.  And  up  to  the  time  of  Mon- 
tanus,  punishments  even  for  grave  breaches  of 
the  law  of  the  gospel  were  equally  lenient. 
The  term  of  the  penalty  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop.  Through  the  whole  of 
Tertullian’s  Treatise  de  Poenitentia,  and  in  the 
Apostolic  Canons , with  one  exception,  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  time  for  the  duration  of  the 
censure.  And  even  in  the  increasing  severity 
which  prevailed  for  the  next  hundred  years, 
punishments  scarcely  ever  exceeded  one  or  two 
years  (Morin,  de  Poenitent.  lib.  iv.  c.  9). 
Thenceforward,  years  would  not  suffice  where 
weeks  or  months  had  been  deemed  sufficient 
before.  Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years,  were  no 
uncommon  penalties.  St.  Basil  excludes  a 
murderer  from  the  church  for  twenty  years 
(can.  56).  The  council  of  Ancyra  decrees  that 
a murderer  should  be  a penitent  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  be  received  back  into  com- 
munion only  at  the  hour  of  death  (can.  22). 
For  murder  combined  with  other  great  crimes 
the  council  of  Elvira  (can.  11),  forbids  com- 
munion even  in  death.  But  at  no  period  did 
any  hard  and  fast  law  prevail ; if  an  offender 
voluntarily  confessed  his  guilt,  a shorter  term  of 
exclusion  was  measured  put  to  him  ; if  on  the 
other  hand,  a man  who  had  before  caused 
scandal  was  further  rebellious  and  obdurate,  his 
sentence  was  doubly  severe.  The  lesser  excom- 
munication carried  with  it  only  an  exclusion 
from  communion,  and  from  the  inner  mysteries 
and  privileges  of  the  faith.  Three  weeks  of  this 
separation  was  the  punishment  assigned  by  the 
council  of  Elvira  to  those  who  wilfully  ab- 
sented themselves  from  church  for  three  succes- 
sive Sundays;  a year  for  some  more  venial  forms 
of  unchastity ; another  period  for  eating  food 
in  company  with  a Jew  (Con.  Eliber.  cc.  21, 
14,  50).  And  when  the  term  expired  they  were 
received  again  to  all  the  privileges  of  full  com- 
munion, without  being  called  upon  to  submit  to 
public  penance.  Very  different  from  this  was 
the  punishment  attending  the  greater  excom- 
munication, anathema.  For  the  first  300  years 
the  punishment  was  exclusively  spiritual,  laid 
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upon  the  souls,  not  the  bodies  of  men,  depriving 
them  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  in  no  way  inter- 
fering with  their  political  relations.  Heresiarchs 
however,  and  dangerous  heretical  teachers,  were 
at  all  periods  treated  with  exceptional  severity  ; 
the  church  was  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  them,  to  receive  them  into  their  houses,  or 
to  bid  them  God  speed.  It  was  only  gradually, 
after  the  empire  became  Christian,  that  the 
weapons  of  the  church’s  warfare  began  to  be 
more  carnal,  and  the  secular  power  was  invoked 
to  uphold  the  ecclesiastical.  At  no  time  before 
Theodosius,  who  declared  apostates  either  to 
Judaism  or  heathenism  incapable  of  making 
wills  or  receiving  bequests,  and  whose  Codex  de 
Haereticis  attaches  other  pains  and  penalties  to 
heretics,  were  any  civil  disabilities  imposed 
upon  those  whom  the  church  had  cast  off. 
Whatever  rights  a man  had  from  the  laws  of 
God  or  man,  as  father,  master,  magistrate,  these 
he  retained  after  the  door  of  the  church  was 
closed  against  him.  Yet  in  the  primitive  ages, 
when  the  congregations  of  Christians  were  com- 
paratively small  and  the  members  known  to 
each  other,  and  the  spiritual  censure  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  and  literal  banishment 
from  all  sacred  offices,  from  the  society  of  their 
brethren  in  the  faith,  from  all  association  what- 
ever with  holy  men  and  holy  things,  the 
sentence  fell  with  overwhelming  severity.  All 
the  man  most  valued  was  taken  from  him. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  under  the  ban  of  God’s 
wrath ; he  was  cut  off  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  ; like  the  leprous  man  among  the  Jews, 
he  had  the  visible  plague-spot  of  sin  upon  him ; 
there  had  been  passed  upon  him  what  was  re- 
garded as  a presage  of  the  future  judgment,  for 
what  God  had  by  his  ministers  bound  on  earth, 
he  would  certainly,  it  was  believed,  unless  the 
man  repented,  bind  in  heaven.  The  Apostolical 
Canons  (c.  11)  forbad  any  one  even  to  pray  in  a 
house  with  a man  under  anathema.  The  first 
council  of  Toledo  (400  A.D.),  ordered  (c.  15), 
that  “ If  any  layman  is  under  excommunication, 
let  no  clergyman  nor  religious  person  come  near 
him  nor  his  house.  Also  if  a clergyman  is 
excommunicated,  let  him  be  avoided,  and  if  any 
is  found  to  converse  or  to  eat  with  him,  let  him 
also  be  excommunicated.”  His  name  was  erased 
from  the  Diptychs,  [p.  561];  and  there  are  in- 
stances of  the  erasure  having  been  made  after 
the  man  had  died,  and  his  sins  had  not  come  to 
light  while  he  lived.  His  oblations  were  not 
received  at  the  altar,  and  even  gifts  which  he 
had  presented  to  the  church  were  rejected  with 
him.  His  books  might  not  be  read,  nor  might 
any  intermarry  with  him.  And  when  his  end 
came  he  was  refused  all  sacred  offices  on  his 
deathbed,  and  no  Christian  man  might  attend 
his  funeral,  and  no  Christian  rite  be  performed 
at  it,  unless  he  had  given  proof  of  repentance 
and  passed  away  before  being  formally  absolved. 
Nor  could  any  one  hope  to  avoid  judgment  by  a 
voluntary  exile,  for  notice  was  sent  to  other 
congregations,  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  early 
church,  a stranger  was  not  admitted  into  com- 
munion unless  he  brought  with  him  Commen- 
datory Letters  from  his  own  diocese.  A man 
once  excommunicated  was  never  ordained,  or 
if  it  was  discovered  after  his  ordination,  that 
he  had  been  previously  censui-ed,  he  was  removed 
from  the  ministry  (Cone.  Eliber.  can.  30 ; Cone 
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Nic.  10).  This  latter  strictness  was  not  invari- 
ably enforced,  but  the  axiom  “ Poenitentes 
ordinari  non  debent,”  became  universal  in  the 
Western  church,  although  not  always  in  practice 
in  the  Eastern. 

Excommunication  of  Clergy. — In  some  cases 
the  clergy,  for  offences  for  which  laymen  were 
excommunicated,  were  suspended  and  reduced  to 
lay  communion  [Degradation]  ; but  they  might 
incur  both  degradation  and  excommunication. 
The  clergy  were  brought  to  trial  with  morfe  legal 
formalities  than  the  laity,  because  if  found  guilty 
they  were  deprived  not  only  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges but  of  office  and  emolument.  The  Apostolic 
Canons  (30)  decree  that  any  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  guilty  of  simony  shall  be  cut  off  from  all 
communion  whatever.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
reducing  clergy  to  “ peregrina  communio,”  com- 
munion of  strangers,  which  would  seem  to 
signify  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  strangers 
who  came  without  commendatory  letters,  allowed 
a mere  subsistence  from  the  offerings,  but  de- 
nied communion  [Communion,  Holy,  p.  417]. 
By  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451  a.d.)  monks 
were  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  laity. 

Form  or  Bite. — Judgment  was  delivered  in 
the  indicative  mood,  inasmuch  as  it  decreed  a 
punishment  then  and  there  inflicted.  It  was 
declared  after  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  the 
bishop  standing  on  the  ambo.  There  is  no  re- 
cord of  any  ceremony  attending  the  delivery  of 
the  sentence  in  the  early  ages ; but  Martene 
publishes  a MS.  of  about  the  year  1190  which 
prescribes  that  twelve  priests  ought  to  stand 
round  the  bishop  with  lamps  or  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence they  should  cast  them  on  the  ground  and 
stamp  out  the  light  beneath  their  feet,  and  that 
the  bishop  should  then  explain  to  the  people  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  ceremony  they  had 
witnessed.  No  recognised  rite  of  excommunica- 
tion was  in  general  use  before  the  9th  or  10th 
century.  The  formula  ordinarily  employed  was 
founded  on  our  Lord’s  words,  “ Let  him  be  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a publican.”  The  council  of 
Ephesus  degraded  Nestorius  in  these  terms. 
“ Wherefore  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  ma- 
jesty he  by  Irs  blasphemous  words  has  assailed, 
pronounces  Nestorius,  through  this  sacred  synod, 
deprived  of  his  episcopal  rank  and  degraded  from 
the  fellowship  and  office  of  the  priesthood 
throughout  the  world.”  The  sentence  of  excom- 
munication of  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptolemais, 
by  his  bishop,  Synesius  (410  A.D.),  gives  a more 
detailed  account  of  the  penalties  involved  in  the 
sentence.  “The  church  of  Ptolemais  makes  this 
injunction  to  all  her  sister  churches  throughout 
the  world.  Let  no  church  of  God  be  open  to  An- 
dronicus and  his  accomplices ; but  let  every  sa- 
cred temple  and  sanctuary  be  shut  against  them. 
The  devil  has  no  part  in  paradise  ; though  he  pri- 
vily creep  in  he  is  driven  out  again.  I therefore  ad- 
monish both  private  men  and  magistrates  neither 
to  receive  them  under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table  : 
and  priests  more  especially,  that  they  neither 
converse  with  them  when  living  nor  attend  their 
funerals  when  dead.  And  if  any  one  despise  this 
church  as  being  only  a small  city,  and  receive 
those  that  are  excommunicated  by  her,  let  them 
know  that  they  divide  the  church  by  schism. 
And  whosoever  does  so,  whether  levite,  presbyter, 
or  bishop,  shall  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with 
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Andronicus.  We  will  neither  give  them  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  nor  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  them,  and  much  less  will  we  com- 
municate in  sacred  mysteries  with  those  who 
choose  to  take  part  with  Andronicus  ” (Synes 
Epist.  58).  [See  Penitence.] 

The  following,  from  an  Anglican  Pontifical 
preserved  at  Gemblours,  considered  by  Martene 
(Z)<?  Bit.  Ant.  ii.  322;  ed.  Venet.  1783)  to  have 
been  written  in  the  8th  century,  may  serve 
as  a specimen  of  the  later  forms.  The  bishop, 
denouncing  certain  persons  who,  not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  had  plundered  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  who,  after  being 
thrice  summoned,  contumaciously  refused  to 
appear,  proceeds  : “ These  therefore  we,  by  the 
authority  conferred  upon  us  by  God  ....  and 
the  statutes  of  the  canons,  excommunicate  and 
cut  off  from  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Church  of 
God,  and  expel  from  the  congregation  of  Chris- 
tian men  ; and  unless  they  speedily  come  to  a 
better  mind  and  make  satisfaction  to  us,  we  con- 
found them  with  eternal  malediction  and  con- 
demn with  perpetual  anathema.  May  they  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  heavenly  judge;  may  they  be 
deprived  of  the  inheritance  of  God  and  His  elect ; 
may  they  neither  in  this  present  life  have  com- 
munion with  Christians,  nor  in  the  life  to  come 
obtain  part  with  God  and  His  saints ; but  may 
they  be  numbered  with  the  devil  and  his  ser- 
vants, and  receive  the  punishment  of  avenging 
flame  with  everlasting  mourning.  In  heaven 
and  earth  may  they  be  abominable,  and  be  tor- 
tured for  ever  with  the  pains  of  hell.  Cursed  be 
they  in  the  house,  cursed  in  the  field ; cursed 
be  their  food  and  their  fruit ; cursed  be  all  that 
they  possess,  from  the  dog  that  barks  for  them 
to  the  cock  that  crows  for  them.  May  they 
have  their  portion  with  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
whom  hell  swallowed  up  quick,  and  with  An- 
anias and  Sapphira,  who  lied  unto  the  apostles  of 
the  Lord  and  fell  down  dead,  and  with  Pilate, 
and  Judas  who  betrayed  the  Lord  ; may  they  be 
buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  and  so  may 
their  light  be  quenched  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
Amen.” 

Minister  of  Excommunication. — The  officer  en- 
trusted with  the  power  of  excommunication  was 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  the  offender 
belonged.  [Bishop,  p.  231.]  The  administration 
of  discipline  was  originally  entirely  in  his  hands; 
it  was  he  who  bound  and  he  who  loosed.  As  the 
church  increased,  the  infliction  of  other  forms  of 
penance  was  delegated  to  the  inferior  clergy,  but 
the  great  sentence  of  excommunication  was  a 
weapon  which  the  bishop  kept  exclusively  in  the 
power  of  his  own  order.  Within  his  diocese  his 
jurisdiction  was  supreme ; he  might  mitigate  or 
increase  censure  at  his  discretion.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  authority  he  was  independent  of  his  pres- 
bytery ; he  sat  indeed  with  it  to  hear  confessions 
which  might  criminate  others,  or  to  receive  accu- 
sations against  the  brethren,  or  to  decide  rights 
and  causes  brought  before  him,  and  offences  might 
then  be  divulged  which  would  expose  the  offender 
to  excommunication,  but  when  once  guilt  was 
established,  either  by  confession,  or  conviction, 
or  notoriety,  the  bishop  alone  imposed  the  sen- 
tence. Instances  also  abound  of  bishops  consult- 
ing with  one  another  in  special  emergencies,  and 
deciding  amongst  them?  elves  the  period  of  peni- 
tence to  be  allotted  t'  special  sins,  but  such 
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advice  or  support  put  no  limitation  on  each 
bishop’s  original  jurisdiction.  The  council  of  Nice 
(can.  5)  forbids  any  one  bishop  to  receive  delin- 
quents cut  off  by  another  bishop,  which  clearly 
points  to  each  bishop  possessing  the  power  to  act 
alone.  The  end  of  the  same  canon  decrees  that 
a synod  of  bishops  shall  be  held  in  each  province 
twice  a year,  before  Lent  and  in  the  autumn 
(compare  Apost.  Can.  38),  to  examine  into  the 
cases  of  excommunication  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  province.  There  was  thus  a right  of 
appeal  against  the  sentence  of  an  individual 
bishop,  but  only  to  the  bishops  of  the  province. 
This  probably  explains  instances  of  synodical  ex- 
communication,  which  do  not  imply  that  the 
bishop  had  not  an  independent  power  to  excom- 
municate, but  that  an  appeal  was  made  from  his 
judgment  to  the  provincial  synod,  whose  sentence 
was  only  a more  solemn  confirmation  of  the 
bishop’s. 

The  Apostolical  Canons  (74)  decree  that,  if  a 
bishop  is  accused  he  is  to  be  summoned  by  the 
synod,  of  bishops,  and  if  he  refuse  to  come  two 
bishops  are  to  go  for  him,  and  on  his  second  re- 
fusal, to  go  again,  and  if  he  is  still  contumacious, 
the  synod  may  proceed  against  him  in  his  ab- 
sence. Accordingly  the  episcopal  rank  of  Nes- 
torius  required  a synodical  censure,  which  was 
pronounced  by  provincial  synods  under  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  Celestine  of  Rome,  and  confirmed 
431  A.D.  by  the  council  of  Ephesus.  And  Euty- 
ches,  who  was  an  abbot  and  so  far  allowed  the 
privileges  of  a bishop,  was  tried  at  the  provincial 
synod  of  Constantinople  under  Flavianus,  and  on 
an  appeal  to  a general  council  was  again  con- 
demned and  excommunicated  at  Chalcedon,  to- 
gether with  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria. 

Literature. — Marshall’s  Penitential  Discipline , 
Lond.  1714,  reprinted  in  ‘ Anglo-Cath.  Libi*ary,’ 
Ox.  1844;  Bingham’s  Antiquities , bks.  xvi. 
and  xvii. ; Morinus,  De  Disciplind  in  Administr. 
Sacrament.  Poenitentiae,  Antv.  1682;  Van  Espen, 
Jus  Ecclesiasticum , Ven.  1789,  vols.  4 and  9 ; 
Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  ritihus ; Augusti,  Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten  aus  der  christlichen  Archaoloqie, 
Leip.  1817.  [G.  M.] 

II.  Monas  nc  Excommunication. 

By  the  Benedictine  rule  contumacious  monks 
incurred  the  penalty  of  the  greater  or  the  lesser 
excommunication  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
offence,  but  not  till  admonition,  first  private  and 
then  public,  had  been  tried  on  them  in  vain,  nor 
in  cases  where,  owing  to  moral  stupidity,  flogging 
was  likely  to  be  more  efficacious  (Peg.  Bened. 
c.  23).  These  two  kinds  of  excommunication 
are  further  defined  as  excommunication  only 
from  the  common  meal  (a  mensa:)  for  slighter 
faults,  and  excommunication  from  the  chapel 
also  (a  mensa  et  oratorio)  for  faults  less  venial. 
Thus  the  subdivision  of  monastic  excommunica- 
tion corresponds  in  its  main  features  with  the 
more  minute  subdivisions  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline generally  ( lb . ce.  24,  25).  Even  under  the 
lighter  ban  the  offender  was  forbidden  to  officiate 
in  the  choir  as  reader  or  “ cantor,”  and,'  accord- 
ing to  some  commentators  on  the  rule,  he  was  to 
lie  prostrate  before  the  altar-steps  while  the 
others  were  kneeling.  In  the  refectory  he  was 
to  take  his  food  alone  after  the  rest  had  finished 
(Martene,  Peg.  Comment,  cc.,25,  44). 

A monk  under  the  graver  excommunication 


was  debarred  not  only  from  the  common  board,  but 
also  from  all  the  chapel  services  as  well  as  from 
the  benedictory  salutation,  and  indeed  from  all 
intercourse  whatever  with  his  brethren  (Peg. 
Bened.  c.  25).  He  was  to  lie  outstretched  at  the 
doors  of  the  chapel  till  re-admitted  by  the  abbat; 
nor  even  then  might  he  take  any  public  part  in 
the  services  without  express  permission  (Martene, 
u.  s.  c.  44).  Any  monk  speaking  to  an  excom- 
municated brother  was  “ ipso  facto  ” excommu- 
nicated himself  (Reg.  Bened.  c.  26).  But  it  was 
kindly  ordered  by  Benedict,  that  the  abbat 
should  send  some  sympathising  brother  to  con- 
sole the  offender  in  his  loneliness  (lb.  c.  27 ; 
cf.  Reg.  Mag.  cc.  13, 14 ; Peg.  Caes.  Arelat.  c.  23  ; 
Id.  ad  Virg.  c.  10). 

The  duration  of  the  punishment  varied,  the 
intention  being  correctional  rather  than  merely 
penal.  By  the  rule  of  Eructuosus,  a monk  for 
lyiDg,  stealing,  striking,  false  swearing,  if  incor- 
rigible, was,  after  flogging,  to  be  excommuni- 
cated and  kept  on  bread  and  water  in  a solitary 
cell  for  three  months  (Peg.  Fruct.  c.  17).  By 
the  rule  of  Ferreolus,  a monk  for  bad  language 
was  forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  mass  or  to 
receive  the  kiss  of  peace  for  six  months  (Peg. 
Ferr.  c.  25).  By  the  rule  of  Chrodegang  a 
canonicus  was  excommunicated  for  what  seems 
so  slight  an  offence  as  sleeping  after  nocturns. 
it  was  for  the  abbat  to  fix  the  degree  of  excom- 
munication (Reg.  Bened.  c.  24).  Some  commenta- 
tors argue  therefore,  that  the  severest  form  of 
monastic  excommunication  cannot  be  tantamount 
to  the  severest  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  the  kind 
(Mart.  Peg.  Comm.  c.  25). 

Mabillon  cites  instances  (Annal.  x.  46)  of 
monks  (Columbanus  and  Theodorus  Studita) 
excommunicating  . lay  people  not  belonging  to 
their  order.  He  relates  an  excommunication  of 
one  of  the  sisterhood  by  an  abbess  in  the  7th 
century  (Lb.  xii.  36).  Abbats  and  abbesses  were 
themselves  liable  to  this  penalty.  Gregory  the 
Great  reproves  a bishop  for  harshness  in  excom- 
municating an  aged  abbat  of  good  repute.  The 
second  council  of  Tours  in  A.D.  567  decreed  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  any  abbat  or 
prior  allowing  a woman  to  enter  the  monastery 
(Cone.  Turon.  c.  16).  See  further  Bened.  Anian. 
Concord.  Pegul.  cc.  30-34  with  Menard’s  Commen- 
tary, and  Ducange,  Gloss.  Lat.  s.  v.  [I.  G.  S.] 

EXCUBIAE.  [Vigil.] 

EXCUSATI.  (1)  Slaves  who  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  a church,  and  then — on  the  owners 
making  oath  upon  the  gospels  that  they  would 
not  punish  them — been  restored  to  their  masters, 
were  called  excusati.  If  the  master  broke  his  oath 
he  was  punished  by  excommunication.  See  Cone. 
Aurel.  I.  cc.  1 and  3 ; III.  c.  13 ; IV.  c.  24. 

(2)  Those  who  under  some  terror  or  oppression 
had  fled  to  a church  or  monastery  and  remained 
there  were  also  called  excus  iti  (Charter  of  Charles 
the  Great,  quoted  by  Ducange,  s.v.).  [C.] 

EXECUTORES.  A name  given  either  to 
the  Defensores  themselves  or  to  officers  who 
performed  analogous  functions.  In  one  of  the 
canons  of  a council  held  at  Carthage,  A.D.  419 
(Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  c.  96),  it  is  decreed  that  per- 
mission should  be  demanded  of  the  emperor  for 
the  appointment  of  five  “ executores,”  who 
should  reside  in  the  provinces,  and  be  employed 
on  all  occasions  of  necessity  on  behalf  of  the 
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church,  “ in  omnibus  desideriis  quae  habet  ' bishop’s  authority.  By  this  deed,  no  bishop  had 


ecclesia.’’  These  are  evidently  distinct  from  the  ^ 
“ defensores  scholastici,”  mentioned  in  the  canon 
that  follows.  In  a capitulary  of  Charles  the  ! 
Great,  quoted  by  Thomassin  ( Vet.  ct  Aov.  Eccl. 
Discip.  i.  2,  c.  99,  § 12),  executores  are  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  advocates  and  defen- 
ders, “ executores,  vel  advocati  seu  defensores.” 
Thomassin  (Ibid.  c.  98,  §3)  speaks  of  the  title 
being  given  to  certain  officials  when  employed  in 
carrying  into  execution  the  will  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  is  himself  the  executor  and  protector 
of  the  canons.  [P.  0.] 

EXEDRA  is  explained  by  Ducange,  Binte- 
rim,  and  others  as  a general  term  including  all 
buildings  annexed  to  a church,  or  contained 
within  the  consecrated  area.  In  classical  usage 
an  excdra  was  a semicircular  room,  or  large 
alcove  with  seats  against  the  wall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conversation  (Cic.  dc  Not.  Deot'um,  i.  6 ; 
de  Orat.  iii.  5).  Exedrae  are  spoken  of  by  Vi- 
truvius (vi.  5)  in  connection  with  oeci  ( oIkoi ) as 
rooms  for  conversation  and  other  social  purposes. 
The  two  words,  are  similarly  coupled  together 
by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  x.  4,  § 44)  when  describing 
the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre.  Here  Eusebius 
writes  “ he  provided  spacious  exedrae  and  oeci 
on  each  side  (ej-edpas  Kal  o’ikovs  tovs  nap’  e/ca- 
repa  pcyiarrovs)  united  and  attached  to  the  royal 
fabric  (/ScurtAeMw)  and  communicating  with  the 
entrance  to  the  middle  of  the  temple.”  The 
church  built  by  Constantine  at  Antioch  is  also 
described  as  “ being  surrounded  with  a large 
number  of  oeci  and  exedrae  in  a circle,”  oIkois 
re  ir\e'io<nv  t^ebpais  tc  iv  kvk\co  (Euseb.  de  Vit. 
Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  50).  Augustine  uses  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  a large  room  or  hall  annexed  to 
the  great  church  at  Caesarea  ( de  Gest.  cum 
Emerito).  The  sixth  canon  of  the  council 
of  .Nantes  prohibits  interments  except  “ in  atrio 
aut  porticu,  aut  in  exedris  ecclesiae.”  a Bingham 
holds  that  baptisteries  were  included  under 
exedrae.  The  apse  of  a basilica  was  also  some- 
times termed  exedra  from  its  similarity  in  shape 
to  those  of  the  baths. 

(Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  viii.  c.  7,  § 1 ; Au- 
gust]' C/trUi.  Archaeol.  i.  387  ; Valesius  ad  Euseb. 
Vit.  Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  50.)  [E.  V.] 

EXEMPTION  OF  MONASTERIES.  In 

the  earlier  stage  of  their  existence,  monasteries 
generally  availed  themselves  gladly  of  the  patro- 
nage of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  [Bishop,  p.  231], 
but  as  they  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  strug- 
gled to  emancipate  themselves  from  his  control. 
For  instance,  towards  the  close  of  the  6th  century 
the  abbess  of  Ste.  Croix  at  Poitiers,  after  the 
death  of  Radegunde  the  foundress,  who  had  be- 
come one  of  the  nuns,  requested  the  bishop  to 
take  the  convent  under  his  protection.  After 
some  hesitation,  on  account  of  the  royal  rank  of 
the  foundress,  or  because  she  had  placed  the  con- 
vent under  royal  jurisdiction,  he  consented  “ to 
govern  it  as  the  rest  of  his  parishes”  (Mabill. 
Ann.  0.  S.  B.  VII.  xxxix.  xl.  ; Gregor.  Turon. 
Hist.  ix.  46).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century,  or  later,  for  the  exact  date 
of  the  deed  is  uncertain,  a monastery  at  Vienne, 
apparently  of  monks  and  nuns  under  one  consti- 
tution,. obtained  absolute  exemption  from  the 


» in  Labbe  (Concil.  ix.  470)  the  nading  is  “extra  ec- 
clesiam.” 


any  claim  to  any  property  of  the  monastery ; 
no  bishop,  unless  by  invitation  of  the  abbot  or 
abbess,  could  consecrate  altars  or  admit  nuns, 
nor  was  any  fee  to  be  required  for  performing 
these  ceremonies ; and  the  diocesan  was  not  to 
hinder  any  appeal  of  the  monastery  to  the  see 
of  Rome  (Mabill.  Ann.  0.  S.  B.  XIII.  ii.  cf.  App. 
tom.  1).  In  another  fragment  cited  by  Mabillon 
in  the  same  place  no  bishop  even  by  invitation 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  more  private  parts  of 
the  convent ; nor  was  any  bishop  to  be  enter- 
tained in  the  convent,  lest  this  should  be  an 
expense  and  a distraction  to  the  inmates,  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  abbess  in  the  coiTection  of  the 
nuns,  for  she  was  to  be  responsible  only  to  the 
apostolic  see.  Instances  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied of  the  almost  continual  collision  in  Western 
Christendom  between  the  bishops  and  the  monas- 
teries in  their  dioceses  ; in  which  the  monasteries, 
almost  invariably,  had  the  support  of  the  pope, 
and,  frequently,  of  the  royal  authority  ( cf. 
Martene,  Jiegul.  Comment.  Bcncd.  ap.  Migne, 
Patrol.  Lat.  lxvi.  pp.  839,  840).  And  the  same 
struggle  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the 
East..  Thus,  in  the  7th  century,  the  emperor 
Mauritius  granted  to  the  monasteries  of  Theo- 
dorus  Siceota  entire  exemption  from  all  epi- 
scopal authority,  except  that  of  Constantinople 
(Mabill.  Ann.  0.  S.  B.  xiv.  23).  Monasteries 
subject  only  to  emperor  or  king,  were  called 
“imperialia”  or  “regalia”  (Ducange,  Gloss. 
Lat.  s.  v.).  [For  exemption  of  monasteries  from 
taxes  see  Monastery.]  [I.  G.  S.] 

EXEMPTIONS.  [Immunities  of  Clergy.] 
EXEQUIES.  [Burial  of  the  Dead  : 
Obsequies.] 

EXERCISES,  PENITENTIAL.  [Peni- 
tence.] 

EXHORTATION  ( Exhortatio ),  is  used  in  a 
special  sense  for  the  admonition  on  the  duties  of 
their  office  addressed  by  the  ordainer  to  a person 
just  ordained.  See,  for  instance,  the  Coptic 
ritual  of  ox-dination,  in  Martene,  De  Bit.  Ant.  I., 
viii.  11,  Ordo  23.  [C.] 

EXILE  ( Exilivm , Peregrinatio).  For  certain 
offences  a penitent  was  oi-dei-ed  to  leave  his 
country  and  pass  some  period  of  his  penitence  in 
distant  lands.  This  mode  of  penance  is  found 
among  the  canons  ascribed  to  some  of  the  British 
councils  of  the  6th  century  ; but  there  are  strong 
gi-ounds  for  believing  that  they  are  intei-polations 
of  a later  period,  and  that  the  penance  of  exile 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  earlier  source  than  the 
7th  century.  The  Penitential  of  Theodore  (1.  ii. 
16)  appoints  fifteen  years  of  penance  for  incest, 
of  which  seven  are  to  be  passed  in  a foreign  land 
(perenni  peregrinatione).  The  Penitential  of 
Egbert  (iii.)  declai-es  seven  yeai-s  of  exile  to 
be  part  of  the  penance  due  to  parricide ; and 
(v.  9)  oi-dei-s  a cleric  who  begets  an  illegitimate 
child  to  go  into  exile  for  either  four,  five,  or 
seven  yeax-s.  Morinus,  howevei-,  considers  ( de 
Poenit.  vii.  15)  that  these  wanderings  of  peni- 
tents soon  led  to  abuses,  and  were  checked  in  a 
capitulai-y  of  Charles  the  Great  (vi.-379). 

The  pi-actice  thus  begun  in  submission  to  a 
judicial  penalty  was  continued  as  a voluntary 
self-discipline,  and  in  the  10th  century  it  began 
to  be  considered  a meritorious  action  to  leave 
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home  and  country  and  make  a pilgrimage  to  some 
spot  consecrated  by  association  with  some  holy 
man ; the  earliest  of  which  places  were  Rome, 
Tours,  and  the  supposed  burial-place  of  St.  James 
at  Coinposteila.  This  tendency  received  a great 
impulse  from  the  Crusades,  and  especially  from 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Clermont  {Gone. 
Glarom.  c.  2),  which  allowed  a pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem to  expiate  all  penance  whatever.  [G.  M.] 

EXOCATACOELI.  Five  great  dignita- 
ries of  the  patriarchal  church  of  Constantinople, 
■viz.  the  oeconornus  or  steward,  the  senior  and 
•junior  keeper  of  the  purse  ((ra/ceAAdpiot),  and  the 
senior  and  junior  chartophylax,  were  anciently 
called  i^wKaTaKOLXoi.  To  these,  in  the  11th 
century,  the  defensor  of  the  church  was  added. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  That 
of  Du cange  {Gloss.  Graec .)  that  they  received 
their  name  from  having  their  seats  of  dignity 
on  a raised  platform,  not  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  floor  ( KaraKo'iXi ) where  less  distin- 
guished persons  sat,  is  perhaps  as  probable  as 
any.  (Thomassin,  Eccl.  Discip.  I.  ii.  99,  § 10  ; 
Daniel,  Codex  Litnrg.  iv.  702.)  [C.] 

EXODIASTICON  (’E^Sicum/cdi/).  As  the 
departure  of  a Christian  was  frequently  spoken 
of  as  ejjoSos,  the  service  at  the  death-bed  is  called 
in  Greek  office-books  e^obiaarLKSu  (Daniel,  Codex 
Lit.  iv.  608,  634).  [Burial  of  the  Dead  ; 
Sick,  Visitation  of.]  [C.] 

EXOMOLOGESIS  {Exomologesis,  Confessio , 
i^opoXoyqaris,  e^aybpevais).  The  verb  in  St. 
Matt.  xi.  25  expresses  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
and  in  this  sense  was  used  by  many  Christian 
writers  (Suicer’s  Thesaurus , s.  v.  i^opoX.).  But 
more  generally  in  the  early  fathers  it  signifies 
the  whole  course  of  penitential  discipline,  the 
outward  act  and  performance  of  penance.  From 
this  it  came  to  mean  that  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin  which  formed  so  important  a part 
of  penitence.  Irenaeus  {c.  Haeres.  i.  13,  § 5) 
speaks  of  an  adulteress  who,  having  been  con- 
verted, passed  her  whole  life  in  a state  of  peni- 
tence {i^opoXoyovpevr),  in  exomologesi)  : and  {ib. 
iii.  4)  of  Cerdon  often  coming  into  the  church 
and  confessing  his  errors  {i^opoXoyovperos). 
Tertullian  (c le  Poenit.  c.  9)  considers  the  Greek 
word  ij-opoX6yr)cris  more  suitable  than  the  Latin 
confessio;  and  proceeds  to  define  the  term  as 
“the  discipline  of  humbling  and  prostrating  a 
man.”  At  the  end  of  the  same  treatise  he  speaks 
of  the  king  of  Babylon’s  humiliation  as  an  ex- 
omologesis, and  of  the  king  of  Egypt’s  neglect 
of  repentance  and  its  attendant  confession.  The 
term  occurs  twice  in  Cyprian  {de  Lapsis,  cc.  11, 
18),  and  six  times  in  his  Epistles  {Epistt.  4,  ad 
Pompon,  c.  3 ; 15 , ad  Martgr.  c.  1 ; 16,  ad  Cler. 
c.  2 ; 17,  ad  Laic. ; 55,  ad  Anton,  c.  24;  59,  ad 
Cornel,  c.  18,  Oxf.  ed.)  in  the  sense  of  the  course 
of  penitence  and  public  humiliation  ; three  times 
'Epistt.  18,  ad  Cler. ; 19,  ad  Cler. ; 20,  ad  Rom.- 
Cler.  c.  2)  referring  to  the  confession  of  dying 
penitents  : and  once  {de  Lapsis , c.  19)  as  applied 
to  Azariah  and  his  companions,  in  the  sense  of 
confession  of  the  lips  generally.  St.  Basil,  de- 
scribing the  morning  service  of  his  time  {Epist. 
207,  ad  Cler.  Neocaesar.),  says  that  after  the  anti- 
phonal  chant,  at  daybreak  they  all  burst  forth 
into  the  psalm  of  confession  {rbv  rrjs  i^opoXo- 
y-fjcrecos  ipaXpbv  tw  Kupicp  avaepepova),  meaning 
no  4ou.bt  that  which  is  emphatically  a psalm  of 


confession,  the  fifty-first.  This  psalm  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cassian  {De  Lnstit.  Cuenob.  iii.  (i) 
as  occurring  at  the  close  of  matins.  Paciau  in  one 
place  {Paraen.  ad  Poenit.  p.  372,  Oxf.  ed.)  follow- 
ing Tertullian,  speaks  of  the  degradation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar as  exomologesis;  in  another  {ibid. 

р.  373),  in  imitation  of  Cyprian,  applies  the 
term  to  the  song  of  the  “ three  children.”  At 
the  council  of  Laodicea  (can.  2)  it  is  the 
whole  course  of  penitence:  “As  to  those  who 
sin  by  divers  offences  and  persevere  in  prayer 
of  confession  (e|o/xoA.)  and  repentance.”  With 
Chrysostom  it  is  in  one  place  {Horn.  10  in  S.  Matt. 

с.  4)  the  course  of  penitence  ; elsewhere  (Horn.  5, 
de  incomp.  Dei  nat.  t.  i.  p.  490 : Horn.  2,  ad 
ilium.  Catech.  t.  i.  p.  240,  Bened.  ed.)  it  is  confes- 
sion to  God  only.  Isidore  of  Seville  {Etymol.  vi. 
19)  defines  exomologesis  to  be  that  by  which  we 
confess  our  sins  to  the  Lord.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  same  chapter  he  adduces  an  entirely  different 
meaning  of  the  word.  “ Between  litanies  and 
exomologeses  there  is  this  difference,  that  ex- 
omologesis stands  for  confession  of  sins  only, 
litany  for  prayer  to  God,  and  imploring  His 
pardon  ; but  now  each  word  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, nor  is  there  any  difference  between  the  use 
of  litany  and  exomologesis.”  The  17th  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  694  (c.  6),  orders  litanies  (exomolo- 
geses) to  be  said  for  a whole  year  for  the  church, 
for  the  sovereign,  &c-.  &c.  And  the  council  of 
Mayence,  a.d.  813  {Cone.  Mogunt.  c.  32)  quotes 
the  exact  words  of  Isidore  on  exomologesis  being 
equivalent  with  litany  (Comp.  Morin,  de  Poenit. 
ii.  2 ; note  L.  on  Tertull.  de  Poenit. , in  Oxford 
Library  of  the  Fathers ). 

Of  these  meanings  the  first  and  last  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  general  ecclesiastical  use  of  the 
word  and  need  not  be  pursued  any  further ; that 
which  signifies  the  whole  course  of  penitential 
discipline  will  be  discussed  under  the  article 
Penitence  : this  article  will  relate  to  exomolo- 
gesis only  so  far  as  it  signifies  oral  confession. 

Public  Confession. — i.  Of  public  sins.  — This 
was  the  first  stage  in  the  restoration  of  a peni- 
tent. So  long  as  discipline  was  in  force,  any  one 
guilty  of  a notorious  crime  which  had  subjected 
him  to  censure  [Excommunication]  was  re- 
quired to  make  an  open  acknowledgment  of  his 
crime  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  of  penitence. 
The  confession  took  place  after  the  Missa  Cate- 
chumenorum,  and  when  they  and  the  hearers  had 
been  warned  to  withdraw  fi  om  the  church  by  the 
deacon.  Then  if  any  one  had  been  recently  con- 
victed of  any  open  sin,  he  confessed  and  bewailed 
it  before  the  church,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
gravity  of  his  offence,  his  penitential  station  was 
assigned  him  by  the  bishop ; sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  bishop,  yielding  to  the  requests  of  the 
clergy  and  people  who  had  heard  the  confession, 
allotted  a less  remote  station.  The  bishop  then 
addressed  the  congregation  on  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  and  the}r  offered  up  their  prayers  for  the 
offender’s  repentance.  This  public  confession 
was  addressed  not  merely  to  the  bishop  or  the- 
priest  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  but  in 
a loud  voice  to  the  congregation  at  large.  It 
signified  that  as  the  church  had  been  scandalised 
by  an  open  sin  in  one  of  its  members,  reparation 
should  be  made  to  it  by  an  equally  open  admis- 
sion of  sin.  It  also  manifested  the  earnestness 
of  the  offender’s  repentance  that  he  was  willing 
to  undergo  this  public  humiliation.  But  the 
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chief  object  was  that  the  offender  might  seek  1 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation  to  support  and  j 
stimulate  his  conversion.  If  any  one  who  was 
notoriously  guilty  failed  or  refused  to  confess,  no 
one  would  communicate  with  him,  in  accordance 
with  the  apostle’s  precept  (1  Cor.  v.  11 ; Ephes. 
v.  11).  Again,  if  he  waited  to  be  convicted, 
his  censure  was  heavier  than  if  he  had  made  a 
spontaneous  confession.  The  council  of  Elvira 
(Cone.  Elib.  c.  76)  orders  that  if  a deacon  before  ' 
his  ordination  had  committed  a mortal  sin,  and 
afterwards  confessed,  he  should  be  restored  after 
three  years’  penitence;  but  if  detected,  after  five 
years,  and  only  to  lay  communion.  Basil  (ad 
Amphiloc.  cc.  7,  61)  allows  alleviation  of  punish- 
ment on  three  grounds,  ignorance,  confession, 
and  lapse  of  time.  This  encouragement  to  confes- 
sion reappears  in  the  8th  century  in  the  Rule  of 
Chrodegaud  of  Metz  (c.  18),  “ he  who  voluntarily 
confesses  his  lighter  sins  shall  be  visited  with 
lighter  censures.”  And  not  only  was  an  offender 
urged  to  confess  for  his  own  sake,  but  any  who 
was  privy  to  his  crime  was  under  a similar  obli- 
gation to  accuse  him,  for  if  he  failed  or  even 
delayed  to  do  so,  he  was  himself  exposed  to  cen- 
sure (Basil,  ad  Amphiloc.  c.  71). 

ii.  Of  secret  sins. — Such  confession  was  at  no 
time  obligatory.  Sometimes,  however,  under  the 
direction  of  a priest  who  had  been  consulted,  or 
moved  by  a sudden  contrition  and  remorse,  some 
wonld  charge  themselves  with  a secret  sin  before 
the  congregation.  Thus  (Iren.  c.  Haeres.  i.  9)  the 
virgins  seduced  hy  the  heretic  Marcus,  and  the 
wife  of  the  deacon  Asian  us  made  a public  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  which  was  known  only 
to  themselves.  One  of  the  three  men  who  had 
calumniated  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  II.  E. 
A'i.  9)  publicly  acknowledged  years  afterwards, 
when  his  two  associates  had  died  from  some 
painful  disorder,  that  his  charge  against  the 
bishop  had  been  false.  Some  of  the  priests  who 
had  joined  Novatian  (ibid.  vi.  43)  spontaneously 
charged  themselves  before  the  church  with 
heresy  and  other  crimes ; one  of  the  bishops  who 
had  been  induced  to  consecrate  him  publicly  ac- 
knowledged his  error,  and  Cornelius,  in  deference 
to  the  intercession  of  the  people  who  witnessed 
the  confession,  admitted  him  to  lay  communion. 
But  public  confession  of  secret  sins  needed  at  a 
very  early  period  to  be  checked  and  regulated  ; 
and  the  people  were  admonished  to  consult  their 
priests  before  divulging  their  sins  to  the  church 
[Penitentiary].  Anything  which  would  create 
a scandal  or  endanger  life  or  liberty  was  for- 
bidden to  be  rovealed.  So  Basil  (ad  Amphiloc. 
c.  34)  would  not  permit  a woman  who  had  pri- 
vately admitted  the  guilt  of  adultery  to  acknow- 
ledge it  in  the  church  or  even  to  perform  openly 
the  penance  generally  demanded  for  such  a sin, 
lest  she  should  be  murdered  by  her  husband. 
Similar  precautions  are  laid  down  by  Origen, 
Augustine,  and  Caesarius  of  Arles  (Morin,  de 
Poenit.  ii.  13).  In  the  6th  century  the  practice 
arose  of  making  confession  of  public  sins  to  the 
bishop,  of  private  to  the  priest. 

iii.  Before  the  bishop  and  his  presbytery. — Ter- 
tullian  (de  Poenit.  c.  9)  says  it  is  part  of  exorno- 
logesis  for  the  penitent  “to  throw  himself  upon 
the  ground  before  the  presbytery,  and  to  fall  on 
his  knees  before  the  beloved  of  God.”  Cyprian 
(de  Lapsis , c.  18)  praises  the  faith  of  those  who, 
having  without  any  overt  act  meditated  idola- 


try, made  a confession  “ apud  sacerdotes  Dei.” 
Gregory  Nyssen  (Ep.  ad  Letoium,  in  Marshall 
p.  195)  speaks  of  a certain  evil  which  had 
beeu  overlooked  by  the  ancient  fathers,  from 
whence  it  had  come  to  pass,  that  no  person  who 
was  brought  before  the  clergy  to  be  examined  as 
to  his  life  and  conversation  was  at  all  examined 
upon  that  point.  Before  the  presbytery  con- 
fessions were  made  which  criminated  others;  and 
this  frequently  happened;  for  any  one  making  a 
public  confession  named  his  confederates,  unless 
by  so  doing  he  exposed  them  to  legal  penalties. 
No  ecclesiastical  censure,  however,  fell  on  any 
who  denied  a crime  which  his  associate  had  ad- 
mitted : on  the  principle  that  penitence  was  a 
privilege  not  a punishment.  The  deacon  and 
virgin  whose  case  is  decided  by  St.  Cyprian  and 
his  presbytery  (Epis.  iv.  ad  Pompon.)  must  have 
had  an  information  laid  against  them  by  some 
associate,  for  their  guilt  had  been  secret.  This 
mode  of  confession  was  affected  in  the  East  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Penitentiary  ; but  in  the 
West  so  long  as  pnblic  penitence  for  secret  faults 
prevailed,  so  long  did  public  confession  to  bishops 
and  their  assistant  priests.  Probably  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  custom  introduced  into  the 
Benedictine  Rule  of  confession  to  the  abbot  sur- 
rounded by  his  monks. 

Private  Confession. — i.  General  account. — The 
testimony  of  the  fathers  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  later;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
early  fathers  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  hardly 
allude  to  private  confession  at  all ; and  among  the 
writers  generally  of  the  first  500  years  those°who 
mention  it  do  so  with  some  reference  more  or 
less  direct  to  public  discipline.  But  it  is  certain 
that  public  penitence  was  not  assigned  to  all 
sins  which  were  secretly  confessed,  but  only  to 
such  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  priest  required 
it.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  offences  of  a 
trivial  nature  might  be  confided  to  a priest,  or 
offences  of  such  a character  as  would  scandalise 
the  church  were  they  openly  divulged ; and 
until  this  spiritual  direction  had  been  given, 
the  offender  would  be  in  doubt  whether  or  not 
a public  acknowledgment  would  be  expected  from 
him.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  absolution 
was  given  after  direction  of  this  sort,  or  until 
penitence  had  been  performed.  Such  at  least 
for  many  centuries  was  the  practice  in  the  Latin 
church  (see  Penitence,  under  which  the  ques- 
tion of  absolution  will  be  discussed):  in  the 
Eastern  church  a practice  arose  of  pronouncing 
some  preliminary  absolution  immediately  after 
the  utterance  of  the  confession,  and  a second 
absolution  when  the  penance  had  been  performed. 
The  evidence  of  this  practice  is  to  be  found  in 
the  early  Greek  Penitentials  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  century ; but  Morinus  would  carry  back  its 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Penitentiary  at  the  end  ol‘ the  4th.  To  resort 
to  a spiritual  guide  for  comfort  and  counsel 
was  one  thing  ; to  obtain  through  his  ministry 
by  confession  penance  and  absolution,  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  and  communion  with  the  faithful 
was  another : and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  two 
were  combined,  and  that  private  sacramental 
confession  had  any  existence  in  the  first  500 
years  of  the  Christian  church.  The  term  itself 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  documents  of  the  first 
eight  centuries : and  if  the  definition  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  ( Summa , pt.  iii.  qu.  84—90)  is  to  be 
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accepted  as  a theological  definition  of  the  term, 
its  growth  must  be  assigned  to  a much  later 
period.  There  existed  undoubtedly  from  a very 
early  period  private  confession  followed  by  no 
penitence,  but  also  by  no  absolution ; there 
was  also  private  confession  followed  by  public 
penitence,  and  generally  by  subsequent  public 
confession,  to  which  the  private  was  a prelimin- 
ary : and  there  was  after  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  private  confession  followed  by  pri- 
vate penitence,  but  the  penance  was  always  ex- 
acted, and  differed  only  from  public  penance  in 
solemnity ; there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  canons 
or  sacramentaries  or  penitentials  one  punishment 
for  private  penitence  and  another  for  public. 
The  sins  thus  privately  confessed  with  a view  to 
penitence  were  those  only  of  a grievous  character, 
sins  which  excluded  from  communion  or  public 
prayer,  or  even  from  the  church  itself,  which 
required  a long  and  painful  course  of  penance 
before  they  were  blotted  out,  and  into  which  if 
the  sinner  relapsed,  there  was,  certainly  in  the 
rigour  of  the  primitive  ages,  no  second  door  of 
reconciliation  open  to  him.  Sozomen  indeed, 
writing  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  says  in 
reference  to  penitence  that  there  is  pardon  for 
these  who  sin  again  and  again,  but  this  is  not 
the  language  of  antiquity.  There  was  but  one 
admission  to  solemn  penance.  Moreover,  sins  for 
which  penance  was  to  be  performed  were  de- 
scribed by  canons  and  in  canonical  epistles,  and 
sins  which  did  not  fall  within  these  canons  were 
neither  confessed  nor  made  subject  to  penance. 
Sins  of  frailty  incidental  to  mankind  were  to  be 
healed  by  daily  prayer  and  confession  to  God 
only.  So,  among  numerous  authorities  that  peni- 
tence, and  confession  as  a part  of  penitence,  was 
not  exacted  for  venial  sins,  Augustine  ( de  Symb. 
ad  Catech.  t.  vi.  p.  555,  ed.  Antv.),  “ those  whom 
you  see  in  a state  of  penitence  have  been  guilty  of 
adultery  or  some  other  enormity,  for  which  they 
are  put  under  it : if  their  sin  had  been  A'enial, 
daily  prayer  would  have  been  sufficient  to  atone 
for  it.”  The  Greek  Penitentials  of  the  end  of 
the  6th  century,  and  the  Latin  ones  of  a cen- 
tury later,  give  no  hint  of  habitual  confession  of 
common  infirmities,  or  of  private  confession  being 
a matter  of  indispensable  obligation,  still  less  of 
the  doctrine  that  one  may  daily  confess  aud  be 
daily  and  plenarily  absolved. 

ii.  In  the  Western  Church. — In  the  times  of  Ter- 
tullian  and  Cyprian  public  discipline  was  in  full 
vigour,  and  as  part  of  it  a public  acknowledg- 
ment of  sins  : the  passages  which  have  already 
been  adduced  from  these  fathers  contain  nothing 
to  show  that  they  regarded  confession  in  any 
other  light  than  as  one  stage  of  the  act  of  peni- 
tence. 

Ambrose  (de  Poenit.  ii.  6)  speaks  of  confession, 
but  it  is  confession  to  God.  “If  thou  wilt  be 
justified  confess  thy  sins  ; for  humble  confession 
looses  the  bonds  of  sin.”  Another  passage, 
selected  by  Bellarmine  to  support  secret  confes- 
sion, relates  manifestly  to  the  course  of  disci- 
pline ; for  having  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
section  said  that  “ very  many,  out  of  fear  of 
future  punishment,  conscious  of  their  sins,  seek 
admission  to  penitence,  and  having  obtained  it 
are  drawn  back  by  the  shame  of  public  en- 
treaty,” Ambrose  thus  proceeds  (ib.  c.  10), 
“ Will  any  one  endure  that  thou  shouldest  be 
ashamed  to  ask  of  God,  who' art  not  ashamed  to  ask 


men  ? that  thou  be  ashamed  to  supplicate  Him 
from  whom  thou  art  not  hid,  when  thou  art  not 
ashamed  to  confess  thy  sins  to  man  from  whom 
thou  art  hid  ?”  Another  passage  (in  Luc.  x.  22, 
p.  5,  1787)  commenting  on  St.  Peter’s  denial 
of  Christ  and  subsequent  repentance,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  a custom  of  pri- 
vate confession  in  his  time.  “ Let  tears  wash 
away  the  guilt  which  one  is  ashamed  to  confess 
with  the  voice.  Tears  express  the  fault  without 
alarm  ; tears  confess  the  sin  without  injuring 
bashfulness ; tears  obtain  the  pardon  they  ask 
not  for.  Peter  wept  most  bitterly,  that  with 
tears  he  might  wash  out  his  offence.  Do  thou 
also,  if  thou  wouldest  obtain  pardon,  wash  out  thy 
fault  with  tears.” 

Augustine’s  own  confessions  contain  no  hint 
that  he  either  practised  or  inculcated  private  con- 
fession. “ What  have  I to  do  with  men  that 
they  should  hear  my  confession,  as  if  they  could 
heal  all  my  infirmities”  (x.  3).  Bellarmine  quotes 
from  the  same  writer  (on  Ps.  66,  c.  7) — “ Be 
downcast  before  thou  hast  confessed ; having 
confessed,  exult  ; now  shalt  thou  be  healed. 
While  thou  confessedst  not,  thy  conscience  col- 
lected foul  matter;  the  imposthume  swelled, 
distressed  thee,  gave  thee  no  rest ; the  physician 
foments  it  with  words,  sometimes  cuts  it,  em- 
ploys the  healing  knife,  rebuking  by  tribulation. 
Acknowledge  thou  the  hand  of  the  physician ; 
confess  ; let  all  the  foul  matter  go  forth  in  con- 
fession; now  exult,  now  rejoice,  what  remains 
will  readily  be  healed.”  But  Augustine  is 
commenting  on  the  text,  “ Sing  unto  the  Lord 
all  the  whole  earth;”  and  confession  can  be  con- 
fession to  God  only,  as  surely  the  physician  who 
heals  by  tribulation  can  be  none  other  than  God. 
In  Sterm.'181  (fin.)  he  speaks  of  daily  prayer  as 
the  sponge  which  is  to  wipe  away  sins  of  infir- 
mity and  contrasts  them  with  death-bringing 
sins  for  which  alone  penitence  is  performed. 
Elsewhere  (de  Symb.  ad  Catech.  tom.  vi.  p.  555,  ed. 
Antv.)  he  again  speaks  of  the  “ three  methods  of 
remitting  sins  in  the  church,  in  baptism,  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  in  the  humility  of  the  greater 
penitence,”  and  he  limits  penance  and  conse- 
quently confession  to  sins  which  deserve  excom- 
munication. And  in  many  similar  passages  he 
is  a witness  that  up  to  his  time  no  confession 
was  required  of  any  sins  but  such  as  subjected  a 
man  to  penitential  discipline.- 

Leo  in  his  Epistle  to  Theodoras  gives  plain  testi- 
mony of  the  connection  of  confession  with  penance 
(Ep.  91,  c.  2).  But  in  a letter  to  the  bishops  of 
Campania  he  gives  some  directions  which  mark  if 
they  do  not  make  an  era  in  confession  in  the  Latin 
church.  The  epistle  is  too  important  not  to  be 
quoted  at  length  (Ep.  80,  ad  Episc.  Campan.). 
“ That  presumption,  contrary  to  the  apostolic  rule, 
which  I have  lately  learned  to  be  practised  by 
some,  taking  unduly  upon  themselves,  I direct 
should  by  all  means  be  removed,  and  that  a writ- 
ten statement  of  the  nature  of  the  crimes  of  each 
should  not  be  publicly  rehearsed,  since  it  suffices 
that  the  guilt  of  the  conscience  be  laid  open  to 
the  priests  alone  in  secret  confession.  For  al- 
though that  fulness  of  faith,  which  out  of  the 
fear  of  God  fears  not  to  take  shame  before  men, 
seems  to  be  praiseworthy,  yet  because  the  sins 
of  all  are  not  of  such  sort,  that  they  who  ask  tc 
do  penitence  fear  not  their  being  published,  let 
so  una-d  visable  a custom  be  done  away,  lest 
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many  be  kept  from  the  remedies  of  penitence  ; 
either  being  ashamed,  or  fearing  that  actions  for 
which  they  may  be  punished  by  the  laws  should 
be  discovered  to  their  enemies.  For  that  con- 
fession suffices,  which  is  made  first  to  God,  then 
to  the  priest  also,  who  draweth  near  to  pray  for 
the  sins  of  the  penitents.  For  so  at  length  may 
more  be  stirred  up  to  penitence,  if  the  sins  con- 
fessed by  the  penitents  be  not  published  in  the 
ears  of  the  people.”  In  the  early  ages  public 
confession  was  only  remitted  in  case  of  danger 
to  the  individual  or  scandal  to  the  church  : by 
this  constitution  of  Leo  secret  confession  to  the 
priest  was  to  take  the  place  of  open  confession, 
and  the  priest’s  intercession  of  the  intercession  of 
the  church.  The  door  thus  opened  for  escaping 
from  the  shame  of  public  confession  was  never 
afterwards  closed,  and  secret  confession  gradually 
became  the  rule  of  the  church. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
century  and  a half  later,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
be  found  of  the  existence  of  public  confession : 
and  even  after  private  confession  it  was  difficult  to 
bring  men  to  submit  to  public  discipline  ( Expos . 
in  1 Reg.  t.  iii.  15,  p.  34-2).  “The  sign  of  a true 


confession  is  not  in  the  confession  of  the  lips,  but 
in  the  humiliation  of  penitence The  con- 

fession of  sin  is  required  in  order  that  the  fruits 
of  penitence  may  follow Saul,  who  con- 


fesses and  is  not  willing  to  humble  and  afflict 
himself,  is  a type  of  those  who  make  a sterile 
confession  and  bear  no  fruit  of  penance.” 

In  the  7th  century,  the  stern  rule  that  solemn 
confession  as  a part  of  penitence  was  received 
only  once,  had  become  obsolete,  but  habitual  con- 
fession had  not  yet  taken  its  place.  The  first 
council  of  Chalons,  a.d.  650  (1  Cabil.  c.  8),  de- 
clares that  all  agree  that  confession  to  the  priest 
is  a proof  of  penitence.  The  Penitential  of  Theo- 
dore (I.  xii.  7)  gives  a rule  which  shows  that 
auricular  confession  was  not  yet  obligatory. 
“ Confession  if  needful  may  be  made  to  God  only.” 
[Communion,  Holy,  p.  417.]  Bede  (tom.  v.  Exp. 
in  S.  Jac.  v.)  reverting  to  the  old  practice  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  confession  of  frailties  and 
of  heinous  sins.  “We  ought  to  use  this  discretion, 
our  daily  light  sins  confess  to  one  another,  and 
hope  that  by  our  prayers  they  may  be  healed  ; 
but  the  pollution  of  the  greater  leprosy  let  us 
according  to  the  law  open  to  the  priest,  and  in 
the  manner  and  the  time  which  he  directs, 
purify  ourselves.”  The  second  council  of  Cha- 
lons, a.d.  813  (2  Cone.  Cabil.  c.  32)  complains  that 
people  coming  to  confess  neglect  to  do  so  fully, 
and  orders  each  one  when  he  comes  to  examine 
himself  and  make  confession  of  the  eight  capital 
sins  which  prevail  in  the  world — which  are  then 
enumerated — and  by  implication,  of  no  others. 
Theodulph’s  Capitulary  (c.  30)  draws  a distinc- 
tion between  confession  made  to  a priest  and  that 
to  God  only,  and  (c.  31)  mentions  the  same  eight 
principal  sins  as  the  council,  and  appoints  that 
every  one  learning  to  confess  should  be  examined 
on  what  occasions  and  in  what  manner  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  of  them,  and  consequently  be 
subjected  co  no  further  examination.  Chrodegand 
(c.  32)  orders  “ confession  to  be  made  at  each  of 
the  three  fasts  of  the  year,  ‘ et  qui  plus  fecerit 
melius  facit;’  and  monks  to  confess  on  each  Sun- 
day to  their  bishop  or  prior.”  But  there  is  no 
other  document  showing  that  confession  had 
yet  become  periodical.  That  secret  confession 


was  not  yet  a matter  of  obligation  is  clear 
from  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalons 
(2  Cone.  C tbil.  c.  33).  “ Some  say  they  ought 
to  confess  their  sins  to  God  only,  and  some 
think  they  are  to  be  confessed  unto  the  priests, 
both  of  which  not  without  great  fruit  are  prac- 
tised in  the  Holy  Church  ....  the  confession 
which  is  made  to  God  purgeth  sins,  that  made 
to  the  priests  teacheth  in  what  way  those  sins 
should  be  purged.”  And  so  it  remained  an  open 
question  for  the  next  300  years,  for  Gratian 
(de  Poenit.  Dist.  i.  89)  summing  up  the  opinions 
of  different  doctors  on  necessity  of  confession 
leaves  it  still  undecided.  “ Upon  w’hat  autho- 
rities or  upon  what  strength  of  reasons  both 
these  opinions  are  grounded,  I have  briefly  de- 
clared ; which  of  them  we  should  rather  cleave 
to  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader;  for  both 
have  for  their  favourers  wise  and  religious  men.” 
And  it  was  not  determined  till  the  famous  de- 
cree of  the  Lateran  council,  A.D.  1215  (4  Cone. 
Latcran.  c.  21)  ordering  all  of  each  sex  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  to  confess  at 
least  once  a year  to  their  own  priest. 

iii.  In  ihe  Eastern  Church. — The  duty  of  con- 
sulting a priest  when  the  conscience  is  burdened 
is  urged  more  strongly  by  the  Greek  than  by  the 
Latin  fathers;  there  are  consequently  more  dis- 
tinct traces  of  secret  confession  to  be  found  in 
the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  church.  Origen 
has  one  passage  speaking  directly  of  confession, 
not  to  God  only  but  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church ; the  purpose  of  the  confession  however 
is  not  to  obtain  absolution,  but  spiritual  guid- 
ance ; after  having  spoken  of  evil  thoughts 
which  should  be  revealed  in  order  that  they 
might  be  destroyed  by  Him  who  died  for  us,  lie 
continues  ( Horn . 17  in  Luc.  fin.),  “if  we  do  this 
and  confess  our  sins  not  only  to  God,  but  to  those 
also  who  can  heal  our  wounds  and  sins,  our  sins 
will  be  blotted  out  by  Him,”  &c.  In  another 
passage,  which  is  even  more  explicit,  he  speaks 
of  the  care  required  in  choosing  a discreet  and 
learned  minister  to  whom  to  open  the  grief,  and 
the  skill  and  tenderness  required  in  him  to  whom 
it  is  confided  {Horn.  2 in  Ps.  37, 1. 11,  p.  G88,  ed. 
Bened.). 

Athanasius  ( Vit.  Ant.  Erem.  p.  75,  ed.  Augs.) 
narrates  an  injunction  of  Anthony  to  his  fellow- 
recluses,  that  they  should  write  down  their 
thoughts  and  actions  and  exhibit  the  record 
to  one  another,  which  probably  was  the  be- 
ginning of  habitual  confession  among  monastic 
orders,  where  there  are  many  grounds  for  sup- 
posing it  prevailed  long  before  it  became  the 
custom  of  the  church.  Basil  lays  it  down  even 
more  definitely  than  Origen,  that  in  cases  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  resort  should  be  had  to  a priest ; 
and  in  his  time  such  a priest  was  specially 
appointed  in  each  diocese,  whose  office  it  was 
to  receive  such  private  confessions  and  decide 
whether  they  should  be  afterwards  openly 
acknowledged.  [Penitentiary.]  Thus  in  Basil, 
Reg.  brer,  tract.  (Q.  229)  the  question  is  pro- 
posed, “ Whether  forbidden  actions  ought  to 
be  laid  open  to  all,  or  to  whom,  and  of  what 
sort?”  And  the  answer  is,  that  as  with  bodily 
disease,  “ so  also  the  discovery  of  sins  ought 
to  be  made  to  those  able  to  cure  them.”  Again 
(Q.  288)  Basil  asks,  “ he  who  wishes  to  con- 
fess his  sins  ought  he  to  confess  them  to  all, 
or  to  any  chance  person,  or  to  whom  ?”  and  re- 
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plies,  “ it  is  necessary  to  confess  to  those  en-  [ 
trusted  with  the  oracles  of  God.”  There  would  | 
have  been,  no  necessity  for  regulations  like  these  ! 
had  not  private  confession  been  in  frequent  prac-  ; 
tice.  In  Serm.  Ascet.  (t.  ii.  p.  323,  ed.  Bened.) 
monks  are  directed,  by  a rule  similar  to  that 
of  Anthony,  to  tell  to  the  common  body  any 
14  thought  of  things  forbidden,  or  unsuitable 
words,  or  remissness  in  prayer,  or  lukewarmness 
in  psalmody,  or  desire  after  ordinary  life,”  that 
through  the  common  prayers  the  evil  may  be 
cured.  Like  instructions  are  found  in  the  Reg. 
fus.  tract.  (Q.  26)  “ On  referring  everything, 
■even  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  to  the  superior.” 

Gregory  Nyssen  (Ep.  ad  Letoium,  in  Mar- 
shall, p.  100)  in  one  place  speaks  of  secret 
confession  which  is  to  be  followed  by  penance  : 

“ he  who  of  his  own  accord  advances  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  sins,  as  by  his  voluntary  accusation 
of  himself  he  gives  a specimen  of  the  change  that 
is  in  his  mind  towards  that  which  is  good,  will 
deserve  lighter  correction,”  alluding  to  the  well- 
established  rule  that  voluntary  confession  was 
allowed  to  mitigate  the  subsequent  penance : 
in  another  place  he  writes  as  if  he  com- 
mended the  custom  of  confessing  all  transgres- 
sion of  positive  law  whether  it  involved  penance 
or  not,  “if  he  who  has  transferred  to  himself  the 
property  of  another  by  secret  theft  shall  unfold 
his  offence  to  the  priest  by  secret  confession,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  cure  the  guilt  by  a contrary 
disposition.” 

The  abolition  of  the  office  of  the  Penitentiary 
made  undoubtedly  a great  break  in  the  practice 
of  confession  in  the  Eastern  church.  The  ac- 
count is  given  in  Socrates  ( H . E.  v.  19)  and 
Sozomen  ( H . E.  vii.  16).  [Penitentiary.] 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  scandal  which 
had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Peniten- 
tiary had  not  some  influence  on  the  teaching  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  who  immediately  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  th6  see  of  Constantinople.  He  both 
recommended  and  enforced  penitence,  but  any 
confession  which  had  not  immediate  reference  to 
discipline,  he  taught  should  be  made  to  God 
alone.  None  of  the  fathers  bear  equally  strong 
testimony  against  auricular  confession  (Horn.  5 
de  incomp.  Dei  nat.  p.  490).  “ I do  not  bring 

you  upon  the  stage  before  your  fellow-servants, 
nor  do  I compel  you  to  discover  your  sins  in  the 
presence  of  men,  but  to  unfold  your  conscience 
to  God,  to  show  Him  your  ail  and  malady,  and 
seek  relief  from  Him.”  So  (Horn.  20  in  Gen.  p. 
175).  “ He  who  has  done  these  things  (grievous 

sins)  if  he  would  use  the  assistance  of  conscience 
for  his  need,  and. hasten  to  confess  his  sin,  and 
show  his  sore  to  the  physician  who  healeth  and 
reproacheth  not,  and  converse  with  Him  alone, 
none  knowing,  and  tell  all  exactly,  he  shall 
soon  amend  his  folly.  For  confession  of  sins  is 
the  effacing  of  offences.”  For  numerous  other 
examples  compare  Daille  (iii.  14,  iv.  25),  Hooker 
(vi.  c.  iv.  16),  note  on  Tertull.  de  Poenit.  in  Ox- 
ford Library  of  the  Fathers , p.  401. 

From  the  time  of  Chrysostom  to  the  time  of 
the  Greek  Penitentials  there  is  no  material 
evidence.  Joannes  Climacus  (cited  by  Daille") 
has  a rule  which  points  to  the  existence  of  con- 
fession in  the  eastern  monasteries  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury : a similar  notice  from  Theodorus  Studites, 
in  his  life  of  Plato,  shows  that  the  practice  had 
a greater  hold  on  the  monks  of  the  9th  century. 


[ It  appears  from  the  Penitentials  that  some 
| form  of  absolution  was  given  in  the  east  irn- 
1 mediately  after  confession,  a practice  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  for  many  centuries  later  in  the 
Latin  church.  Joannes  Jc.junator  orders  that 
immediately  after  the  confession  is  over  and  the 
priest  has  said  the  seven  prayers  of  absolution. 
i.  e.,  absolution  in  the  precatory  form,  he  is  to 
raise  the  penitent  from  the  ground  and  kiss  him, 
and  exhort  him  thus — “ behold  by  the  mercy  of 
God  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  you 
have  fled  for  refuge  to  penitence,  and  made  a 
confession,  and  been  freed  from  ail  your  former 
wicked  works,  do  not  therefore  corrupt  yourself 
a second  time,  &c.  &c. after  this  the  penitence 
is  imposed.  In  the  contemporary  Penitential  ot 
Joannes  Monachus  the  form  of  absolution  directly 
after  confession  is  still  stronger.  “ May  God 
who  for  our  sake  became  man,  and  bore  the  sins 
of  all  the  world,  turn  to  your  good  all  these 
things  which  you,  my  brother,  have  confessed  to 
me,  His  unworthy  minister,  and  free  you  from 
them  all  in  this  world,  and  receive  you  in  the 
world  to  come,  and  bring  all  to  be  saved,  who  is 
blessed  for  ever.”  But  this  absolution  did  not 
entitle  the  penitent  to  Holy  Communion,  nor  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  subsequent  penitence, 
which  often  continued  for  years  after  this,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  another  and  more  formal  and 
perfect  absolution  was  granted.  (Morin,  de 
Poenit.  vi.  25.)  On  the  practice  of  confession 
among  the  sects  which  broke  away  from  the 
Orthodox  church,  see  Daniel  ( Codex  Liturgicus , 
iv.  p.  590). 

iv.  Confession  before  receiving  Holy  Communion 
may  have  been  an  occasional  practice,  but  the  pre- 
sumption is  very  strong  against  its  having  been 
a general  one.  Socrates  ( H . E.  v.  19),  in  his 
account  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the 
Penitentiary,  states  that  Neetarius  was  advised  to 
strike  his  name  from  the  roll  of  ecclesiastical 
officers,  and  allow  each  one  henceforward  to 
communicate  as  his  own  conscience  should  direct ; 
a notice  which  seems  to  imply  that  in  the  time  of 
Neetarius,  who  was  Chrysostom’s  predecessor  at 
Constantinople,  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
people  to  consult  with  the  Penitentiary  before 
presenting  themselves  to  receive  the  eucharist. 
But  the  passage  is  an  isolated  one  ; it  is  supported 
by  no  other  authority  ; and  whatever  value  it 
may  have,  it  is  a two-edged  testimony,  for  if  it 
proves  that  the  custom  prevailed  at  that  time, 
it  also  proves  that  after  that  time  it  ceased. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  this  class  of  indirect 
evidence,  that  no  such  preparation  was  generally 
enfoi’ced.  Eusebius  (II.  E.  vi.  43),  relates  that 
during  the  episcopate  of  Cornelius  at  Rome, 
1050  widows  and  destitute  people  received  alms 
from  the  church ; the  Roman  church  must 
therefore  at  that  time  have  consisted  of  many 
thousands,  to  minister  to  whom  were  the  bishop 
himself  and  forty-six  presbyters ; and  when  the 
frequency  with  which  the  faithful  communicated 
even  at  the  latter  half  of  the  3rd  century,  is 
borne  in  mind,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost 
physically  impossible  that  each  one  should  make 
an  individual  confession  before  communicating. 
Similar  evidence  is  furnished  from  the  ancient 
liturgies,  in  which  special  directions  are  given 
to  the  deacon  to  warn  to  depart  from  the  church 
the  catechumens,  penitents,  and  others  who  were 
not  allowed  to  communicate,  but  ho  hint  is 
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given  that  those  who  had  failed  to  confess  were 
to  be  excluded.  Stronger  evidence  is  supplied  by 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  confession  among 
the  preparations  required  for  a worthy  reception 
of  the  sacrament.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
l.  1,  p.  318,  Potter)  seems  to  imply  that  some 
ministers  judged  who  were  or  were  not  worthy 
[Communion,  Holy,  p.  413],  though  he  himself 
thought  the  individual  conscience  the  best  guide. 
Chrysostom  (Horn.  27  in  Gen.  p.  268,  ed.  Bened.) 
similarly  leaves  each  one  to  judge  of  his  fitness, 
“ If  we  do  this  [reconcile  ourselves  with  the  bre- 
thren], we  shall  be  able  with  a pure  conscience 
to  approach  His  holy  and  awful  table,  and  to  utter 
boldly  those  words  joined  to  our  prayers — the 
initiated  know  what  I mean  ; wherefore  I leave 
to  everyone’s  conscience  how,  fulfilling  that  com- 
mand, we  may  at  that  fearful  moment  utter 
these  things  with  boldness.”  Augustine  also 
tells  his  hearers  that  their  own  conscience,  and 
that  alone,  must  determine  their  fitness  (Serin. 
46  de  Verb.  Dom.),  “ considering  your  several 
degrees,  and  adhering  to  what  you  have  professed, 
approach  ye  to  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  approach 
ye  to  the  blood  of  the  Lord  ; whoso  proveth  him- 
self not  to  be  such,  let  him  not  approach.”  The 
second  council  of  Chalons  (2  Cone.  Cabil.  c.  46), 
gives  detailed  directions  on  the  manner  and  order 
of  receiving,  but  no  word  about  confession — an 
omission  which  bears  so  much  the  more  strongly 
upon  the  question,  because  private  confession 
had  undoubtedly  begun  to  take  the  place  of 
penitential  confession  in  the  9th  century. 

v.  At  the  hour  of  death. — The  evidence  on 
this  head,  still  more  than  on  the  preceding,  is 
negative.  If  confession  immediately  before  death 
had  been  customary,  some  notice  of  it  would 
have  found  a place  in  the  narratives  of  the  last 
hours  of  the  saints  and  fathers  of  the  early 
church.  But  no  such  records  appear.  Cyprian 
in  three  of  his  epistles  (Ep.  18-20,  Oxf.  ed.), 
allows  the  confession  of  the  lapsed  to  be  received 
on  their  deathbed  preparatory  to  imposition  of 
hands ; but  this  was  only  to  meet  the  emergency 
of  sudden  illness  overtaking  penitents ; it  was 
no  part  of  a systematic  practice.  Athanasius  in 
his  account  of  the  death  of  Anthony  (in  Vit.  Ant. 
Eremit.  fin.),  has  no  allusion  to  a previous  con- 
fession. Equally  silent  is  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Orat.  21),  on  the  death  of  Athanasius;  and 
(Orat.  19),  on  the  death  of  his  own  father, 
Gregory  bishop  of  Nazianzum ; and  (Orat.  20), 
in  the  eulogy  which  he  delivered  at  the  tomb  of 
Basil.  Gregory  Nyssen  (de  Vit.  Greg.  Thaumat .) 
has  no  account  of  the  deathbed  confession  of 
Gregory  Thaumat urgus  : nor  has  Ambrose  (de 
Obit.  Theod.)  of  that  of  Theodosius.  Augustine 
(Confess,  ix.  10,  11),  records  the  last  hours  of  his 
mother,  hut  he  records  no  last  confession ; his 
own  last  hours  which  Possidius  (de  Vit.  Aug. 
c.  31)  has  described,  were  spent  in  penitence, 
but  the  only  confession  made  was  to  God,  “ He  was 
wont  to  say  to  us  that  even  proved  Christians, 
whether  clergy  or  laity,  should  not  depart  from 
life  without  a full  and  fitting  penitence,  and  this 
he  carried  out  in  his  last  illness.  For  he  had  the 
penitential  psalms  copied  out  and  arranged  against 
the  wall  in  sets  of  four,  and  read  tnem  as  he  lay 
in  bed,  all  through  his  sickness,  and  freely  and 
bitterly  wept.  And  he  begged  that  he  might 
not  be  interrupted,  and  that  we  would  not  go  into 
his  x-oom  except  when  his  physicians  came,  or  he 


needed  food.  And  all  that  time  we  neither  read 
nor  spoke  to  him.”  Bede,  nan-ating  (Eecl.  His. 
iv.  3),  the  death  of  bishop  Ceadde,  and  (ib.  iv.  23), 
the  abbess  Hilda,  and  (C'uth.  1 it.  c.  39)  Cuthbert, 
states  that  each  l’eceived  the  Holy  Communion 
at  the  last,  but  not  that  it  was  preceded  by  con- 
fession. Similar  is  Eginhard’s  account  ( Vit.  Car. 
Mag.),  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (see 
Daille'  iv.  3,  whei*e  the  evidence  is  drawn  out 
in  detail). 

vi.  Time  and  Manner. — The  time  of  public  con- 
fession was  originally  whenever  the  penitent  felt 
moved  to  acknowledge  his  sin  before  the  church  ; 
afterwards,  in  common  with  the  whole  course  of 
discipline,  the  time  was  x-estricted  to  certain 
seasons  [Penitence],  Private  confession  not 
being  part  of  the  x-ecognized  order  of  the  church, 
had  necessarily  no  time  assigned  to  it.  The 
capitulary  of  Theodulph  (c.  36)  indeed  orders 
confessions  to  be  made  the  week  before  Lent, 
but  this  is  an  exceptional  instance.  There  is 
an  example  of  a confession  made  in  writing  by 
Potamius,  archbishop  of  Braga  to  the  10th 
council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  656,  charging  himself 
with  misdemeanoux-s.  The  confession  was  entirely 
spontaneous,  for  the  council  having  no  suspicion 
of  his  guilt  could  not  at  first  believe  him  ; but  on 
his  reaffirming  the  fact,  he  was  deposed  and 
subjected  to  penitence  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  ; allowed,  however,  out  of  compassion  to  retain 
his  title,  his  successor  signing  himself  bishop  and 
metx-opolitan.  Robert,  bishop  of  the  Cenomani 
(Le  Mans),  also  made  a written  confession,  but 
the  council  to  which  it  was  made  absolved  him 
(Morin,  de  Poenit.  ii.  2 ; v.  10). 

It  appears  from  the  Greek  Penitentials  that  con- 
fession was  made  sitting  ; the  penitent  kneeling 
only  twice  while  making  his  confession,  at  the 
beginning,  when  the  priest  asked  the  Holy 
Spii'it’s  aid  to  move  the  man  to  disbux'den  his  soul 
completely,  and  at  the  end,  when  a prayer  was 
offered  that  he  might  obtain  gx-ace  to  perform  his 
sentence  conscientiously.  The  oxugin  of  this 
custom  was  the  great  length  to  which  the  form 
and  process  of  confessing  extended.  The  practice 
has  since  continued  in  the  Greek  church,  for  both 
priest  and  penitent  to  sit  (Marteue  de  Pit.  i.  3 ; 
Daniel  Codex  Liturg.  iv.  p.  588).  The  Penitential 
of  Joannes  Jejunator  gives  the  following  instruc- 
tions on  the  ox*der  and  manner  of  confessing ; 
“ he  who  comes  to  confess  ought  to  make  three 
inclinations  of  the  body  as  he  approaches  the 
sacx’ed  altar,  and  say  thx’ee  times  ‘I  confess  to 
thee  O Fathei’,  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
whatever  is  in  the  secret  places  of  my  heart.’ 
And  after  he  has  said  this  he  should  raise  himself 
and  stand  erect;  and  he  who  receives  his  con- 
fession should  question  him  with  a cheerful 
countenance,  which  he  who  confesses  should  also 
if  possible  present,  and  kiss  his  hand,  especially 
if  he  sees  the  penitent  to  be  depressed  by  the 
severity  of  his  sorrow  and  shame,  and  after  that 
he  should  say  to  him  in  a cheerful  and  gentle 
voice  ” . . . . and  then  follow  95  questions,  and 
the  priest  oi’dei's  the  penitent,  if  not  a woman,  to 
uncover  his  head  even  though  he  wear  a crown : 
he  then  prays  with  him  : after  that  he  x*aises 
him  and  bids  him  recover  his  head,  and  sits  with 
him,  and  asks  him  what  penance  he  can  beax\ 
The  Penitential  of  Joannes  Monachus  directs 
that  the  priest  should  invite  the  penitent  into  a 
church  or  some  other  retired  spot,  with  a cheer- 
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ful  countenance,  as  though  he  were  inviting  him 
to  some  magnificent  feast,  and  exhort  him  to 
make  a confession  of  his  sins  to  him  : the  priest 
should  then  recite  with  him  the  69th  Psalm,  and 
the  Trisagion,  and  bid  him  uncover  his  head,  and 
neither  should  sit  down  before  the  priest  has 
minutely  investigated  all  that  is  in  his  heart. 
The  penitent  should  afterwards  prostrate  himself 
on  the  earth  and  lie  there,  while  the  priest  prays 
for  him : the  priest  is  then  to  raise  him  and  kiss 
him,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  his  neck  and  comfort 
him,  after  that  they  are  to  sit  together.  Alcuin, 
or  the  author  of  De  Divinis  officiis,  orders  the 
penitent  coming  to  confess  to  bow  humbly  to  the 
priest,  who  is  then  on  his  own  behalf  to  say 
“ Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner,”  and  after- 
wards to  order  the  penitent  to  sit  opposite  to  him, 
and  speak  to  him  about  his  sins ; the  penitent  is 
then  to  rehearse  the  articles  of  his  faith,  and 
afterwards  kneel  and  raise  his  hands,  and  implore 
the  priest  to  intercede  with  God  for  all  the  sins 
which  have  been  omitted  in  the  confession ; he  is 
then  to  prostrate  himself  on  the  ground,  and  the 
priest  is  to  suffer  him  to  lie  there  awhile,  and 
afterwards  raise  him  and  impose  a penance  upon 
him : afterwards  the  penitent  is  again  to  pros- 
trate himself,  and  ask  the  priest  to  pray  that  he 
may  have  grace  given  him  to  persevere  in 
performing  his  penance  ; the  priest  then  offers  a 
prayer,  which  is  followed  by  six  others,  which 
are  found  in  all  the  Western  Penitentials  ; the 
penitent  then  rises  from  the  ground  and  the 
priest  from  his  seat,  and  they  enter  the  church 
together,  and  there  conclude  the  penitential 
service.  Compare  Morinus  (de  Poenit.  iv. 
18-19). 

Literature. — Morinus  (de  Poenit.  lib.  ii.  et 
passim ) who  is  however  hampered  by  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  obligatory  confession,  and  contains  far 
fewer  details  on  this  than  on  the  other  stages  of 
discipline.  What  is  to  be  said  on  the  distinctively 
Roman  side  of  the  controversy  will  be  found  in 
Bellarmine  (de  Poenit.  lib.  iii.) ; and  on  the 
Protestant  side  in  Ussher  (Answer  to  a Challenge , 
s.v.  Confession,  Lond.  1625).  The  subject  is 
more  thoroughly  treated  from  the  same  side  in 
Daille  (de  Auric.  Confess.  Genev.  1661),  a very 
learned  controversial  work,  and  the  source  of 
most  of  the  subsequent  Protestant  writings, 
wfiich  deal  with  confession.  Also  Bingham  (Anliq. 
xviii.  3),  Marshall  (Penitential  Discipline^  and 
a long  note  on  confession,  founded  on  Bailie, 
appended  by  the  editor  of  the  Oxf,  Lib.  of  Fathers 
to  Tertullian  (de  Poenit [G.  M.] 

EXONARTHEX  ("E^omapfbjl),  Monastic 
churches  sometimes  have  (besides  the  ordinary 
Nauthex  at  the  west  end)  an  outer  naj-thex, 
where  the  monks  may  say  those  portions  of  their 
devotions  which  bear  the  character  of  penitence 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  influx  of  the 
general  congregation.  Cedrenus  says  that  the 
great  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  had 
four  nartheces,  but  other  authorities  attribute 
to  it  only  two  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  2Q2),  [C.] 

EXORCISM  (ftpKuais,  0-opKKrp.bs,  iirop- 
taffpibs,  cupopmfffibs . adjuratio,  invQcatio')  is  the 
employment  of  adjuration,  and  especially  the 
naming  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  a view 
to  expel  an  evil  spirit.  ((  Exorcismus  est  sermo 
mcrepationis  contra  immundum  spiritum  in  en- 
ergumenis  sive  catechumenis  factus,  per  quern 


ab  illis  diaboli  nequissima  virtus  et  inveterata 
malitia  vel  excursio  violenta  fugetur  ” (Isidore, 
De  Div.  Off.  ii.  20). 

1.  To  the  early  Christians  the  heathen  world 
presented  itself  as  under  the  dominion  of  evil 
spirits ; everywhere  they  recognized  the  need  of 
driving  these  spirits  from  their  aucient  seats, 
whether  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  in  the 
brute  creation,  or  in  inanimate  objects.  They  saw 
themselves  surrounded  by  squadrons  and  gross 
bands  of  daemonia,  supernatural  beings  who 
worked  for  evil  under  their  several  captains 
(Origen,  contra  Celsum,  bk.  vii.  p.  378,  Spencer; 
viii.  p.  399);  daemonia  were  the  great  officers 
of  the  evil  world,  and  might  well  have  fasces 
and  toga  praetexta  (Tertullian,  De  Idolol.  18); 
the  gods  of  the  nations  were  daemonia  (ib.  20 ; 
Orig.  c.  Cels.  p.  378,  quoting  Ps.  xcvi.  5);  dae- 
monia were  by  some  devilish  magic  compelled  to 
inhabit  the  statues  in  aw  idol’s  temple  (Minucius 
Felix,  Oct.  c.  27;  Tert.  u.  s.  7 and  15;  Orig. 
c.  Cels.  vii.  p.  374);  the  theatre  was  the  very 
special  dominion  of  evil  spirits  (Tertul.  de 
Spectac.  26).  Demons  ruled  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  lots,  the  oracles  ; they  troubled  men’s  minds, 
disturbed  their  rest,  crept  with  their  subtle  in- 
fluence into  bodies  and  caused  disease,  distorted 
limbs;  they  compelled  men  to  worship  them,  in 
order  that,  fed  with  the  savour  of  the  offerings, 
they  might  release  those-  whom  they  had  bound 
(Minucius,  Oct.  c.  27).  And  the  members  of 
this  great  supernatural  army  were  driven 
from  their  seats  by  the  mere  word  of  a simple 
Christian  naming  over  them  the  name  of  Christ 
(Acts  xix.  13;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  ii.  c.  8; 
Dial.  w.  Trypho , c.  85  ; Tertul.  ad  Scapulam, 
cc.  2 and  4,  Apol.  c.  23 ; Orig.  c.  Cels.  iii.  p.  133) 
with  no  parade  of  incantations  or  magic  formulae, 
by  mere  prayers  and  adjurations  (opKwfreaLv, 
Orig.  c.  Cels.  vii.  p.  334),  or  by  sentences  of 
Scripture  (ib.  p.  376);  and  that  not  only  from 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  but  from  haunted 
places  and  from  the  lower  animals ; for  these  too 
fell  under  the  tyranny  of  demons  (l.  c.).  From 
such  expressions  as  these  it  is  evident  that 
exorcism  was  practised  from  a very  early  period 
in  the  church. 

In  one  form,  indeed,  exorcism  was  practised 
by  the  Lord  Himself  and  His  disciples,  namely, 
in  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits  from  those  who 
were  in  a special  sense  “ possessed  ” or  “ de- 
moniac;” and  such  exorcism  was  continued  for 
some  generations  in  the  church  [Demoniac  : 
Exorcist].  But  we  are  at  present  concerned 
with  the  more  general  form  of  exorcism,  by 
which  the  inherent  evil  demon  was  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  some  creature  or  substance  not 
specially  “ possessed,”  but  belonging  to  the  “ evil 
world.” 

2.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  full  of  the  conception  of  an  all-per- 
vading army  of  evil  spirits  in  the  world  around 
them,  they  should  endeavour  to  free  from  this 
influence  those  whom  they  received  from  hea- 
thenism into  the  holy  ground  of  the  church. 
Hence,  at  a comparatively  early  period,  we  find 
candidates  for  baptism  not  only  renouncing  for 
themselves  all  allegiance  to  Satan  and  his  powers, 
but  having  pronounced  over  them  a formula  of 
exorcism. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  first  instance  the  use 
of  exorcism  was  confined  to  the  case  of  those 
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who  entered  the  church  from  heathenism  ; but 
m the  4th  century,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  clearly 
applied  to  all,  for  it  is  constantly  appealed  to  as 
a conclusive  proof  that  the  church  recognized 
the  presence  of  original  sin  even  in  infants. 
Thus  Optatus (c.  Don  itist.  iv.  6,  p.  75)  insists  that 
no  one,  even  though  born  of  Christian  parents, 
can  be  destitute  of  a foul  spirit,  which  must  be 
driven  out  of  the  man  before  he  comes  to  the 
font  of  salvation ; this  is  the  work  of  exorcism, 
by  which  the  foul  spirit  is  driven  forth  into  the 
wilderness.  And  pope  Celestinus  (Ac?  Episcop. 
Gall.  c.  12)  says  that  none  came  to  baptism, 
whether  infants  or  “juvenes,”  until  the  evil 
spirit  had  been  driven  out  of  them  by  the  ex- 
orcisms and  insufflations  of  the  clerics.  Compare 
Augustine,  Epist.  194,  ad  Sixtum,  § 46  ; De  Sym- 
bolo  cid  Catechumenos,  i.  5 ; Contra  Jnlianum,  i.  4. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Procatechesis , c.  9,  p.  7 : 
Catech.  i.  c.  5,  p.  18)  begs  his  catechumens  to  be 
earnest  in  receiving  their  exorcisms  ( iiropKia - 
uovs ) ; whether  tin  v had  been  insufflated  or 
exorcised  (utiv  ip  Deoydys  xhv  knopKurOys),  he 
prays  that  they  may  he  blessed.  And  again 
(c.  13)  he  says,  “ u 'ea  ye  have  entered  before 
the  hour  of  the  exoi  isms,  let  every  one  speak 
things  that  conduce  to  piety,”  as  if  the  exorcisms 
began  the  catechetic  office  on  each  occasion. 
These  instructions  ave  evidently  for  all  the 
catechumens,  and  not  for  those  only  who  had 
come  over  from  heathenism.  And  Chrysostom 
(Catech.  I.  ad  Initian.  c.  2,  p.  227)  speaks  of 
the  catechumens,  after  instruction,  proceeding 
to  hear  the  words  of  those  who  exorcise  (jusv 
i£of)Ki£6vTwi/') ; to  this  exorcism  they  went  bare- 
footed and  stripped  of  their  upper  garments. 
There  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
body  of  those  whom  Chrysostom  catechised  were 
born  of  Christian  families. 

3.  Formulae  of  Exorcism. — Celsus,  who  wrote 
against  the  Christians  probably  in  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  century,  says  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
possession  of  cei’taiu  presbyters  “ barbaric  books 
containing  names  of  daemons  and  gibberish  (t epa- 
rei os)  ” (Orig.  c.  Cclsam,  vi.  p.  302) ; and  again 
the  same  opponent  says  that,  “ to  name  the  de- 
mons in  the  barbarous  tongue  (fiupfiapws)  is 
efficacious;  to  name  them  in  Greek  or  Latin  is 
useless  ” ( tb . viii.  p.  402).  Origen,  in  answer  to 
this,  alleges  that  Latin,  Greek,  or  other  Chris- 
tians in  their  prayers  use  the  name  of  God  in  the 
tongue  in  which  they  were  born ; but  he  does 
not  deny  the  superior  efficacy  of  names  or  for- 
mulae in  one  language  over  those  in  another. 
On  the  contrary,  he  admits  (ib.  i.  p.  19)  the 
mystic  power  of  Hebrew  names,  and  declares 
that  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  other  names  have  a 
peculiar  efficacy  over  certain  demons  { and  else- 
where (In  Matt.  ser.  110,  p.  232,  ed.  WJrceb.) 
complains  that  those  who  practised  exorcisms 
(adjurationibus)  used  improper  books,  as,  for 
, instance,  books  derived  from  Jewish  sources. 
From  all  this  it  seems  clear  that  formulae  of 
exorcism  which  to  a Roman  seemed  barbaric " 
were  in  use  in  the  2nd  century.  That  written 
forms  of  exorcism  wore  used  in  the  4th  is  clear 
from  the  7th  of  the  Statuta  Antiqua  (Corn. 
Carth.  /F.],  which  orders  the  bishop  to  deliver 
to  an  Exorcist  on  ordination  a book  containing 
such  forms. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  exoicism,  we  find 
ia  ancient  authorities  the  following  particulars. 


W«  have  already  seen  that  to  name  the  name 
of  Christ  was  regarded  as  being  of  the  utmost 
efficacy  for  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  The 
passage  of  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  85;  compare 
c.  30)  which  says  that  every  spirit  ( baip.6inov ) 
is  conquered  and  subjected  on  being  adjured  “ by 
the  Name  of  the  Son  of  God  and  /<a\st-born  of 
every  creature,  Who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  and 
became  Man  capable  of  suffering  (TradyTov),  was 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  by  your  [the 
Jewish]  people,  and  died,  and  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,”  renders  it 
probable  that  a recitation  of  the  redeeming  acts 
of  the  Lord  accompanied  the  naming  of  his  name. 
And  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
words  of  Origen  (c.  Cels.  i.  p.  7),  who  says  that 
demons  were  expelled  by  the  name  of  Jesus, 
“together  with  the  recitation  of  the  acts  related 
of  Him  ” (/xera  t?]S  a.Tra.'yytXias  tcoj/  irepl  avrbu 
laropiuv).  See  Probst,  p.  49. 

The  words  of  Tertullian  again  (Apol.  23),  that 
the  power  of  Christians  over  evil  spirits  derives 
its  force  from  naming  Christ,  “and  from  the 
making  mention  of  those  punishments  which 
await  them  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
judge,”  make  it  probable  that  the  awful  punish- 
ment which  was  to  overtake  the  evil  ones  was 
spoken  of  in  the  formula  of  exorcism.  So  Ter- 
tullian : “ representation  ignis  illius”  (Apol.  23). 
And  if  in  another  passage — “Satanas  . . . quern 
nos  dicimus  malitiae  angelum  ”...  (De  Testim. 
Animae,  c.  3) — we  are  to  take  “ dicimus  ” in  a 
ritual  sense,  it  would  appear  that  the  exorcists 
of  Tertullian’s  time  cursed  and  reviled  Satan. 

That  prayer  was  added  to  the  exorcism  proper 
we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Minucius  Felix 
(Octav.  c.  27,  § 5). 

The  actions  which  formed  part  of  the  rite  of 
exorcism  were  touching  and  breathing  on  the 
afflicted,  and  signing  them  with  the  cross. 

As  to  the  first,  Tertullian  tells  us  (Apol.  23), 
that  the  evil  spirits  depart  unwillingly  from  the 
bodies  of  men  at  the  touch  and  on-breathing  of 
Christians  (de  contactu  deque  afflatu  nostro). 
Yincentius  of  Thibari  (Sententiae  Episcoporum, 
No.  37,  in  Cyprian’s  floras),  contending  that 
heretics  require  baptism  at  least  as  much  as 
heathens,  distinctly  refers  to  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  exorcism,  quoting  (incorrectly)  Mark 
xvi.  17, 18.  So  Origen  (on  Jo  hua,  Horn.  24,  c.  1) 
speaks  of  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  exor- 
cists which  evil  spirits  could  not  resist.  Simi- 
larly the  Arabic  canons  of  Hippolytus  (Can.  19, 
§ 6,  and  Can.  29,  quoted  by  Probst,  p.  50).  The 
same  canon  enjoins  the  exorcist,  after  the  adju- 
rations, to  “sign”  (no  doubt  with  the  cross)  the 
breast,  forehead,  ears,  and  mouth.  And  at  an 
even  earlier  date,  when  Justin  (Dial.  e.  131) 
speaks  of  the  outstretched  arms  of  Moses  as  a 
type  of  Christ,  and  then  immediately  after  of 
the  power  of  Christ  crucified  over  evil  spirits,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  alludes  to  the  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  So  when  we  read  (Origen 
on  Exodus , Horn.  6,  § 8)  how  the  demons  tremble 
before  the  cross  which  they  see  on  Christians, 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
use  of  the  cross  in  exorcism.  Lactantius  (Div. 
Inst.  iv.  27)  distinctly  mentions  the  use  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (signum  passionis)  for  the 
expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  The  first  council  of 
Constantinople  (c.  7)  describes  the  course  of 
proceeding  with  those  heretics  who  were  to  be 
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received  as  non-Christians  (®j  ‘'EWrjvas')  as 
follows  : “ the  first  day  we  make  them  Christians ; 
the  second,  catechumens ; then  the  third  we 
exorcise  them,  after  breathing  thrice  upon  the 
face  and  ears,  and  so  we  catechise  them,  and 
cause  them  to  stay  in  the  church  and  hear  the 
Scriptures ; and  then  we  baptize  them.” 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  church. 
“ Shameless  is  he,”  says  Pseudo-Cyprian  ( De 
Spectac.  c.  4),  “who  exorcises  in  a church  de- 
mons whose  delights  he  favours  in  a theatre.” 
During  the  exorcism  the  patient  lay  prostrate  on 
the  ground  (Origen  on  Matt.  Horn.  13,  § 7). 

Most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  form  of 
exoicism  which  we  have  traced  in  ancient  times 
are  found  in  existing  rituals.  For  instance,  in 
the  ancient  Roman  form  of  receiving  a heathen 
as  a catechumen  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  i.  171), 
after  the  admonition  to  renounce  the  devil  and 
believe  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  priest  “ exsufflat 
ab  eo  saevam  maligni  spiritus  potestatem  dicens — 
‘Exi,  immunde  spiritus,  et  da  locum  Spiritui 
Sancto  Paraclito.’  ” Then  he  signs  him  with 
the  cross  on  the  forehead  and  breast.  At  the 
seventh  scrutiny  [Scrutinium],  which  took 
place  on  Easter  Eve,  after  the  recitation  of  the 
Creed  by  the  candidates  for  baptism,  the  priest 
lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  each  severally, 
saying — “ Nec  te  lateat,  Satanas,  imminere  tibi 
tormenta,  imminere  tibi  diem  judicii,  diem  sup- 


plied, diem  qui  venturus  est  velut  clibanus 
ardens,  in  quo  tibi  atque  universis  angelis  tuis 
aeternus  veniet  interitus.  Proinde,  damnate,  da 
honorem  Deo  vivo  et  vero : da  honorem  Jesu 
Christo  filio  ejus  et  Spiritui  Sancto,  in  cujus  no- 
mine atque  virtute  praecipio  tibi  ut  exeas  et 
recedas  ab  hoc  famulo  Dei,  quern  hodie  Dominus 
Deus  noster  Jesus  Christus  ad  suam  sanctam 
gratiam  et  benedictionem  fontemque  baptismatis 
vocare  dignatus  est,  ut  fiat  ejus  templum  per 
aquam  regeneration^  in  remissionem  omnium 
peccatorum : in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  qui  venturus  est  judicare  vivos  et  mor- 
tuos  et  saeculum  per  ignem  ” (Daniel,  u.  s.  177). 
Then  follows  the  epheta  [Ears,  touching  of], 
and  the  anointing  on  the  breast  and  between  the 
shoulders  with  holy  oil. 

In  the  Vetus  Missale  Gtallicanum , published  by 
Thomasius  and  reprinted  by  Mabillon  (Lit.  Gall. 
bk.  iii.  p.  338)  the  essential  part  of  the  form  of 
exorcism  is  as  follows : “ Aggredior  te,  immun- 
dissime  damnate  spiritus  . . . Te,  invocato  Do- 
mini nostri  Jesu  Christi  nomine,  . . . adjuramus 
per  ejusdem  majestatem  adque  virtutem,  pas- 
sionem  ac  resurrectionem,  adventum  adque  judi- 
cium ; ut  in  quacumque  parte  membrorum 
latitas  propria  te  confessione  manifestes,  exagi- 
tatusque  spiritalibus  flagris  invisibilibusque 
tormentis  vas  quod  occupasse  aestimas  fugias 
I expiatumque  post  habitationem  tuam  Domino 


derelinquas  . . . Abscede,  abscede  quocunque  es, 
et  corpora  Deo  dicata  ne  repetas.  Interdicta  sint 
tibi  ista  in  perpetuo.  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii 
et  Spiritus  Saucti,  et  in  gloria  dominicae  pas- 
sionis,  cujus  cruore  salvantur,  cujus  adventum 
expectant, 'judicium  confitentur.  PerDominum.” 
The  Gelasian  Sacramentarg  (i.  33),  in  the 
Exorcismi  super  Elector ,a  gives  the  following 
form.  The  acolytes,  laying  their  hands  on  the 
candidate,  after  praying  God  to  send  forth  His 
angel  to  keep  them,  proceeds  : “ Ergo,  maledicte 
diabole,  recognosce  sententiam  tuam,  et  da 
honorem  Deo  vivo  et  vero,  et  . . . Jesu  Christo 
Filio  ejus  et  Spiritui  Sancto ; et  recede  ab  his 
famulis  Dei ; quia  istos  sibi  Deus  . . . vocare  dig- 
natus est : per  hoc  signum  sanctae  crucis,  fron- 
tibus  eorum  quod  nos  damus,  tu,  maledicte 
diabole,  nunquam  audeas  violare.  ...  Audi, 
maledicte  Satanas,  adjuratus  per  nomen  aeterni 
Dei  et  Salvatoris  nostri  Filii  Dei,  cum  tua  victus  | 
iuvidia,  tremens  gemensque  discede.” 

And  again,  the  foul  spirit  is  adjured  to 
depart,  in  the  case  of  the  males,  in  the  name  of 


» i.  e.  the  accepted  candidates  for  baptism. 


Him  who  walked  the  water  and  stretched  out  His 
right  hand  to  Peter ; in  the  case  of  the  females, 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  gave  sight  to  him  that 
was  born  blind,  and  raised  Lazarus  from  his  four 
days’  death. 

The  form  given  from  the  Roman  ritual  by 
Probst  (p.  53)  presents  a remarkable  parallelism 
with  the  passage  of  Tertullian  ( Apol . c.  23)  be- 
fore referred  to. 

Greek  forms  similar  in  character  to  those 
given  above  may  be  seen  in  Daniel’s  Codex 
Liturg.  iv.  493  f. 

4.  Representation  of  Exorcism. — Paciaudi  ( De 
Christianorum  Balneis,  pp.  136  ff.,  143  ff.)  describes 
an  urn  or  water-vessel  found  near  Pisaura,  which 
he  believes  to  be  not  of  later  date  than  the  7th 
century.  One  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  this  vessel 
(see  woodcut)  evidently  represents  an  exorcism. 
The  contortions  of  the  person  on  the  ground 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  an  exorcism  of  one 
possessed.  Now,  if  the  vessel  was  a font  for 
holding  the  baptismal  water,  it  would  seem  more 
appropriate  to  represent  upon  it  the  ordinary 
pre-baptismal  exorcism.  It  seeips  therefore 
more  probable  that  it  was  intended  for  the 
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Atrium  of  a church,  where  it  might  be  used  to 
contain  Holy  Watlr. 

5.  Besides  human  beings,  various  inanimate 
objects  were  exorcised.  Of  these  we  may  men- 
tion especially  water  [Baptism,  §§  30,  42  : Font, 
Benediction  of  : Holy  Water],  salt  for  use 
in  sacred  offices  [Salt,  Benediction  of],  and 
oil  for  various  uses  [Chrism  : Oil,  Holy]. 

(Martene,  De  Ritibus  Antiqnis  ; Probst,  Sakra- 
mente  vnd  Sabramental ten,  Tubingen,  1872  ; 
F.  C.  Baur,  Kirchengeschichte  tier  Drei  ersten 
Jahrhunderte,  c.  6.)  [C.] 

EXORCISTS.  Exorcists  are  only  once  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xix.  13),  and 
then  without  any  reference  to  the  power  given 
to  Christians  to  cast  out  devils.  [See  Dicr.  of 
Bible.]  In  the  early  days  of  the  church,  it 
appears  to  have  been  considered  that  the  power 
of  exorcising  evil  spirits  was  a special  gift  of 
God  to  certain  persons,  who  are  therefore  called 
exorcists.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(viii.  c.  26),  it  is  said  that  an  exorcist  is  not 
ordained,  because  the  power  of  exorcising  is  a 
free  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ, 
and  that  whoever  has  received  this  gift  will  be 
made  manifest  in  the  exercise  of  it.  It  is  added 
that  if  expedient  an  exorcist  may  be  ordained 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon.  Exorcists  are  not 
named  among  those  who  received  ecclesiastical 
stipends,  nor  are  they  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  though  probably  their  office  is  alluded  to 
in  the  direction  that  a Gentile  convert  who  has 
an  evil  spirit  may  not  be  received  into  the 
church  till  he  has  been  purified  ( KadapicrOels , 
Can.  70).  Thomassin  ( Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip. 
i.  2,  c.  30,  § 1,  8),  thinks  that  exorcists  were 
either  priests  or  deacons.  So  Eusebius  makes 
mention  of  one  Romanus,  as  deacon  and  exorcist 
in  the  church  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine  ( De 
Martyr.  Palest,  c.  2). 

Tertullian  speaks  as  if  all  Christians  were 
exorcists,  driving  away  evil  spirits  by  the 
exorcisms  of  their  prayers.  Thus  ( De . Idol.  c.  11), 
he  forbids  Christians  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  things  used  for  the  purposes  of 
idolatry,  asking  with  what  consistency  they 
could  exorcise  their  own  inmates,  to  whom 
they  had  offered  their  houses  as  a shrine 
(cellariam) ; and  in  another  place  (De  Cor.  Mil. 
c.  11),  uses  as  an  argument  against  Christians 
entering  the  military  service,  that  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  guard  the  heathen  temples,  so  as 
to  defend  those  by  night  whom  by  their  exor- 
cisms they  had  put  to  flight  during  the  day. 

But  it  is  evident  that  in  later  times  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  minor  orders  of  clergy. 
Cyprian  (Ep.  69,  Mag.  Fil.),  speaks  of  exorcists 
as  casting  out  devils  by  man’s  word  aud  God’s 
power,  and  in  his  epistle  to  Firmilian  ( Ep . 75), 
says  that  one  of  the  exorcists,  inspired  by  the 
grace  of  God,  cast  out  a certain  evil  spirit  who 
had  made  pretensions  to  sanctity.  Cornelius  in 
his  epistle  (Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  c.  43)  names  forty- 
two  exorcists  among  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Epiphanius  (Expos.  Fid.  c.  21),  men- 
tions them  among  the  clergy,  ranking  them 
with 'the  hermeneutae,  immediately  after  the 
deaconesses.  Pauliuus  of  Nola  (De  S.  Felic.  Natal. 
earrn.  4),  speaks  of  St.  Felix  as  having  been 
promoted  from  the  order  of  lectors  to  the  office 
of  exorcist.  The  council  of  Laodicea  (c.  24), 


mentions  them  among  the  minor  clergy,  placing 
them  between  the  singers  and  the  doo -keepers, 
and,  in  another  canon  (c.  2G),  forbids  any  to 
exorcise  either  in  church  or  in  private  houses, 
who  had  not  been  appointed  to  the  oflice  by  the 
bishops.  The  council  of  Antioch  (c.  10),  places 
them  after  the  subdeacons,  among  the  clergv 
who  might  be  appointed  by  the  chorepiscopi. 
The  4th  council  of  Carthage  (c.  7),  provides  an 
office  for  the  ordination  of  an  exorcist.  He  was 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop  a book, 
in  which  were  written  forms  of  exorcism,  with 
the  bidding,  “ Take  and  commit  to  memory,  and 
receive  power  to  lay  hands  on  energumens 
whether  baptized  or  catechumens.”  The  same 
council  also  provided  that  exorcists  might  lay 
hands  on  an  energumen  at  any  time  (c.  90),  and 
(c.  92)  gave  it  into  their  charge  to  provide  the 
energumens  with  their  daily  food  while  remaining 
in  the  church.  [Demoniacs.] 

The  names  of  four  exorcists,  designating  them- 
selves by  no  other  titles,  are  found  among  the 
signataries  of  the  first  council  of  Arles  (Routh’s 
Relliq.  Sac.  iv.  p.  312). 

There  seems  little  reason  for  connecting  the 
exorcists  with  the  form  of  exorcism  that  was 
used  in  the  case  of  all  catechumens.  Their  work, 
as  expressly  allotted  to  them  by  the  4th  council 
of  Carthage  (c.  7),  lay  among  all  energumens, 
whether  baptized  or  not.  [P.  0.] 

EXPECTATION  WEEK  (Hebdomxda  Ex- 
pectationis),  the  week  preceding  Whitsunday, 
because  in  that  week  the  apostles  waited  for  the 
Comforter  from  on  high,  which  the  Lord  had 
promised  at  His  Ascension.  (Ducange,  s.  v.  Heb- 
dom  tda.)  [C.] 

EXPEDITUS,  martyr  in  Armenia  with  five 
others;  commemorated  April  19  (Mart.  Rnn. 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXPOSING  OF  INFANTS  [compare 
Foundlings].  The  frequency  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  infants  among  the  ancient  heathens  is 
a fact  to  which  both  the  mythology  and  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome  bear  frequent 
witness.  Among  the  early  Christian  writers 
we  find  exposition,  together  with  actual  in- 
fanticide, constantly  cast  in  the  teeth  of  their 
Pagan  opponents.  “I  see  you,”  writes  Minucius 
Felix,  “ now  casting  forth  the  sons  frhom  ye 
have  begotten  to  the  wild  beasts  and  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air”  (Octavius,  c.  30,  § 2;  31, 
§ 4).  Lactantius  (bk.  vi.  c.  20)  inveighs  against 
the  false  pity  of  those  who  expose  infants. 
Justin,  Tertullian,  Augustine  and  others  might 
be  quoted  to  much  the  same  effect. 

A law  of  Alexander  Severus,  which  has  been 
retained  in  Justinian’s  Code  (bk.  viii.  t.  lii.,  1.  i. ; 
A.D.  225),  allowed  the  recovering  of  an  infant 
exposed  against  the  will  or  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  owner  or  person  entitled  to  the 
services  of  its  mother,  whether  slave  or  adscrip- 
titia , but  only  on  condition  of  repaying  the  fair 
cost  of  its  maintenance  and  training  to  a trade, 
unless  theft  could  be  established — an  enactment 
obviously  framed  only  to  secure  the  rights  of 
slave-owners,  and  not  inspired  by  any  considera- 
tion of  humanity  for  the  infants  themselves. 
There  is  something  of  a higher  spirit  in  a law  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximin,  A.D.  295  (Code,  bk.  v., 
t.  iv.,  1.  16),  enacting  that  where  a female  infant 
had  been  cast  forth  by  her  father  and  brought 
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up  by  another  person,  who  sought  to  marry  her 
to  his  own  son,  the  father  was  bound  to  consent 
to  the  marriage,  or  in  case  of  refusal  (if  we  con- 
strue the  text  aright),  to  pay  for  his  daughter’s 
maintenance.  Constantine  (a.d.  331),  by  a law 
contained  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (bk.  v.,  t.  vii., 
1.  1),  but  not  reproduced  by  Justinian,  enacted 
that  whoever  took  up  an  infant  cast  forth  from 
its  house  by  the  will  of  a father  or  master,  and 
nourished  it  till  it  became  strong,  might  retain 
it  in  whatever  condition  he  pleased,  either  as  a 
child  or  as  a slave,  without  any  fear  of  recovery 
by  those  who  have  voluntarily  cast  out  their 
new-born  slaves  or  children.  The  growth  of 
Christian  humanity  is  shown  in  a constitution  of 
Valentinian,  Valens  and  Gratian,  adopted  by 
Justinian  (Code,  bk.  viii.,  t.  lii.,  1.  2;  A.D.  374), 
which  absolutely  forbade  masters  or  patrons  to 
recover  infants  exposed  by  themselves,  if  charit- 
ably saved  by  others,  and  laid  down  as  a duty 
that  every  one  must  nourish  his  own  offspring. 
A constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  in 
the  Theodosian  Code  (a.d.  412),  repeated  the 
prohibition,  observing  that  “none  can  call  one 
his  own  whom  he  contemned,  while  perishing,” 
but  required  a bishop’s  signature  by  way  of 
attestation  of  the  facts  (bk.  v.,  t.  vii.,  1.  2). 

The  law  last  referred  to  may  seem  in  some 
degree  to  explain  a canon  of  the  council  or  synod 
of  Yaison,  a.d.  442.  There  is  a universal  com- 
plaint, it  says,  on  the  subject  of  the  exposition 
of  infants,  who  are  cast  forth  not  to  the  mercy 
of  others,  but  to  the  dogs,  whilst  the  fear  of 
lawsuits  deters  others  from  saving  them.  This 
therefore  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  princes  the  church  be  taken  to 
witness ; from  the  altar  on  the  Lord’s  day  the 
minister  is  to  announce  that  the  church  knows 
an  exposed  infant  to  have  been  taken  up,  in 
order  that  within  ten  days  any  person  may 
acknowledge  and  receive  it  back ; and  any  who 
after  the  ten  days  may  bring  any  claim  or  ac- 
cusation is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  church  as  a 
manslayer  (cc.  9,  10).  A canon  almost  to  the 
same  effect,  but  in  clearer  language,  was  enacted 
by  the  slightly  later  2nd  council  of  Arles,  a.d. 
452,  indicating  that  which  serves  to  explain 
both  the  law  of  Honorius  and  the  two  canons 
just  referred  to,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  practice  to 
- expose  infants  “ before  the  church  ” (c.  51). 
The  council  of  Agde,  in  506,  simply  confirmed 
former  enactments. 

In  the  East,  the  full  claims  of  Christian 
humanity  were  at  last  admitted  by  Justinian, 
as  towards  foundlings  themselves,  though  with- 
out sufficient  consideration  for  parental  duties. 
He  not  only  absolutely  forbade  the  re-vindica- 
tion of  exposed  infants  under  any  circumstances, 
but  also  the  treating  of  them,  by  those  who 
have  taken  charge  of  them,  either  as  slaves, 
freedmen,  colorvi  or  adscriptitii , declaring  such 
children  to  be  absolutely  free  (Code,  bk.  viii., 
t.  lii.,  1.  3 ; a.d.  529 ; see  also  bk.  i.,  t.  iv., 
1.-  24 ; a.d.  530).  This  applied  to  infants  cast 
away  either  in  churches,  streets  or  any  other 
place,  even  though  a plaintiff  should  give  some 
evidence  of  a right  of  ownership  over  them  (bk. 
viii.,  t.  lii.,  1.  4).  The  153rd  Novel,  however, 
shows  that  it  was  still  the  practice  in  certain 
districts  ( Thessalonica  is  specified  ) to  expose 
new-born  infants  in  the  churches,  and  after  they 
had  been  brought  up  to  reclaim  them  as  slaves ; 


and  it  again  expressly  enacts  the  freedom  of 
exposed  infants. 

The  Wisigothic  law  contains  some  rather  re- 
markable provisions  as  to  the  exposition  of 
infants  (bk.  iv.,  t.  iv.,  cc.  1,  2).  Where  a person 
has  out  of  compassion  taken  up  a foundling  of 
either  sex,  wherever  exposed,  and  when  it  is 
nourished  up  the  parents  acknowledge  it,  if  it 
be  the  child  of  a free  person,  let  them  either 
give  back  a slave  in  its  place  or  pay  the  price  of 
one  ; otherwise,  let  the  foundling  be  redeemed 
by  the  judge  of  the  territory  from  the  owner- 
ship of  the  parents,  and  let  these  be  subject  to 
perpetual  exile.  If  they  have  not  wherewithal 
to  pay,  let  him  serve  for  the  infant  who  cast  it 
forth,  and  let  the  latter  remain  in  freedom, 
whom  the  pity  of  strangers  has  preserved.  If 
indeed  slaves  of  either  sex  have  cast  forth  an 
infant  in  fraud  of  its  masters,  when  he  has  been 
nourished  up,  let  the  nourisher  receive  one-third 
of  its  value,  the  master  swearing  to  or  proving 
his  ignorance  of  the  exposing.  But  if  he  knew 
of  it,  let  the  foundling  remain  in  the  power  of 
him  who  nourished  it. 

In  a collection  of  Irish  canons,  ascribed  to  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  is  one  “on  infants  cast 
forth  in  the  church,”  which  enacts,  in  very 
uncouth  and  obscure  Latin,  that  such  an  infant 
shall  be  a slave  to  the  church  unless  sent  away ; 
and  that  seven  years’  penance  is  to  be  borne  by 
those  who  cast  infants  forth  (bk.  xli.,  c.  22). 

A capitulary  of  uncertain  date  (supposed 
about  744)  enacts,  in  accordance  with  the  canon 
of  the  synod  of  Vaison  before  referred  to,  that 
if  an  infant  exposed  before  the  church  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  compassion  of  any  one,  such 
person  shall  affix — probably  on  the  church  door 
— a letter  of  notice  (contestationis  ponat  . . 
epistolam).  If  the  infant  be  not  acknowledged 
within  ten  days,  let  the  person  who  has  taken  it 
up  securely  retain  it  (c.  1). 

The  “ Lex  Romana,”  supposed  to  represent  the 
law  of  the  Roman  population  of  Italy  in  Lom- 
bard times,  contains  a less  liberal  provision  on 
this  subject,  founded  on  the  earlier  imperial 
law.  If  a new-born  infant  has  been  cast  out  by 
its  parents  either  in  the  church  or  in  the  pre- 
cincts (platea),  and  any  one  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  father  or  mother  and  of  the  master  has 
taken  it  up  and  nourished  it  by  his  labour,  it 
shall  remain  in  his  power  who  took  it  up.  And 
if  a person  knew  not  its  father  or  mother  or 
master,  and  wished  nevertheless  to  take  it  up, 
1*2 1 him  present  the  infant  before  the  bishop 
(pontificem)  or  the  clerics  who  serve  that 
church,  and  receive  from  the  hand  of  that 
bishop  and  those  clerks  an  epistola  collectlonis, 
and  thenceforth,  let  him  have  power  either  to 
give  such  infant  liberty,  or  to  retain  it  in  per- 
petual slavery  (bk.  v.,  t.  vii.).  [J.  M.  L.] 

EXPULSION  FROM  A MONASTERY. 

So  soon  as  there  began  to  be  any  sort  of  disci- 
pline among  the  ascetics  who  dwelt  together  in 
a community,  expulsion  inevitably  became  r- 
necessary  part  of  it.  In  the  so-called  “ Rule  of 
Pachomius,”  expulsion  (or  a flogging)  was  the 
penalty  for  insubordination,  licentiousness,  quar- 
relling, covetousness,  gluttony  (cf.  Cass.  Inst.  iv. 
16).  Menard,  however,  thinlqs  that  this  was 
only  expulsion  for  a stated  time  (Bened.  Anian. 
Concord.  Rcgg.  xxxi.  5).  By  the  Regula  Oricntalis 
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(c.  35)  obstinate  offenders  are  to  be  expelled. 
Benedict,  with  characteristic  prudence,  prescribed 
expulsion  for  contumacy  (Reg.  c.  71),  on  the 
principle  that  the  gangrened  limb  must  be  lopped 
off,  lest  the  rest  of  the  body  should  be  infected 
with  the  poison  (ib.  c.  28),  while  with  charac- 
teristic gentleness  he  allowed  such  offenders  to 
be  re-admitted,  if  penitent,  so  often  as  thrice,  on 
condition  of  their  taking  the  lowest  place  among 
the  brethren  (ib.  c.  29).  Some  commentators, 
however,  take  this  permission  as  not  extending 
to  the  case  of  a monk  expelled  for  such  vices 
as  could  hardly  fail  to  corrupt  the  community 
(Mart.  Reg.  Comm.  loc.  cit.).  The  Benedictine 
reformers  generally  made  expulsion  more  com- 
mon and  readmission  more  difficult.  Fructuosus 
orders  all  incorrigible  offenders  to  be  expelled 
(Reg.  cc.  8,  16);  and  the  Regula  Cujusdam,  still 
more  severe,  enacts  expulsion  for  lying,  forni- 
cation, persistent  murmuring,  and  even  abusive 
language  (cc.  6,  8,  16,  18).  At  a later  period, 
under  the  stern  discipline  of  Citeaux,  a monk 
was  to  be  unfrocked  and  expelled,  even  for  theft 
above  a certain  value  (Mart.  Reg.  Comm.  c.  33). 
Obviously  the  frequency  or  infrequency  of  such 
a penalty  as  expulsion  depended  on  the  monas- 
tery being  regarded  rather  as  a reformatory  or 
as  a place  of  ideal  perfection.  [I.  G.  S.] 

EXSECRATIO.  [Anathema  : Desecra- 
tion.] 

EXSUPERANTIUS,  deacon  and  martyr  at 
Spoletum,  with  Sabinus  the  bishop,  and  others, 
under  Maximum;  commemorated  Dec.  30  (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXSUPERIA,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Simpro- 
nius  and  others;  commemorated  July  26  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXSUPERIUS.  (1)  One  of  the  Theban  legion, 
martyr  at  Sedunum  in  Belgic  Gaul  (the  Valais), 
under  Maximian  ; commemorated  Sept.  22  (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  and  confessor  at  Toulouse ; com- 
memorated Sept.  28  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Vienna  with  Severus  and  Feli- 

cianus ; commemorated  Nov.  19  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXTREME  UNCTION.  [Sick,  Visita- 
tion of  the  : Unction.] 

EX  VOTO.  [Votive  Offerings.] 

EYES,  TOUCHING  OF.  1.  The  first 
council  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  laid  it  down 
(c.  7)  that  Arians  and  certain  other  heretics 
were  to  be  received  into  the  church,  without  re- 
baptism, on  renouncing  their  heresy  and  being 
crossed  or  anointed  with  holy  unguent  (gupcp) 
on  the  forehead,  eyes,  &c.  So  in  the  form  of 
baptism  given  by  Daniel  (Codex  Lit.  iv.  507) 
from  the  Greek  Eucliologion,  the  priest  after 
baptism  anoints  the  neophyte  with  holy  unguent, 
mak  g the  sign  of  the  cross  on  forehead,  eyes, 
nostrils,  mouth,  ears,  breast,  hands,  and  feet, 
saying,  “ the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen.”  Compare  Martene,  De  Rit.  Ant.  I.  i.  17, 
Ord.  24,  25. 

2.  In  extreme  unction,  the  eyes  are  anointed 
with  holy  oil.  Thus,  in  the  Ratold  MS.  of  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentarg  (p.  549,  ed.  Menard),  the 
priest  is  directed  to  anoint  the  eyes,  with  the 
words:  “Ungo  oculos  tuos  de  oleo  sanctificato,  j 


ut  quicquid  illicito  visu  deliquisti  per  hujus  olei 
unctionem  expietur.” 

3.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  touch 
the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  other  organs  of  sense 
with  the  moisture  remaining  on  the  lips  after  com- 
municating (Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catcch.  Myst. 
V.  22 : see  Communion,  Holy,  p.  413 ; Kars! 
touching  of).  £C.] 

EZEKIEL,  the  prophet  ; commemorated 
April  10  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi) ; Miaziah  5 = March  31,  and  Hamle  27  = 

| July  21  (Cal.  Ethiop .);  Sept.  3 (C d.  Armen.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EZRA,  the  prophet;  commemorated  Jakatit 
10  = Feb.  4,  and  Hamle  6 = June  30  (Cal. 
Ethiop.),  July  13  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 
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FABARIUS.  The  Cantores  anciently  fasted 
the  day  before  they  were  to  sing  divine  offices, 
but  ate  beans,  as  being  supposed  to  benefit  the 
voice  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xx.  6);  whence  thev 
were  called  by  the  heathen  Fabarii  (Isidore,  De 
Div.  Off.  ii.  12).  [C.] 

FABIANUS,  the  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Decius ; commemorated  Jan.  20 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FABIUS,  martyr  at  Caesarea;  “Passio” 
July  31  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FABRICA  ECCLESIAE.  [Churches, 
Maintenance  of,  p.  388.] 

FACE,  BRANDING  IN  THE.  It  was 
enacted  under  Constantine  (Code,  lib.  ix.  tit.  47, 
1.  17),  that  branding  should  not  be  in  the  face, 
as  disfiguring  the  heavenly  beauty  [Corporal 
Punishments,  p.  470].  [c.] 

FACITERGIUM  (also  facietergium,  facis- 
tergium,  facitergula  ; facialis,  faciale).  This,  as 
its  name  indicates,  is  a handkerchief  for  wiping 
the  face  (“  facitergium  et  manitergium,  a ter- 
gendo  faciem  vel  manus  vocatuiv’  Isidore,  Etym. 
xix.  26).  Mention  of  this  is  occasionally  found 
in  various  monastic  rules.  It  is  appointed  as 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a monk’s  couch  in  the 
Rule  of  St.  Isidore  (c.  14;  p.  127,  part  2,  in 
Holstenius,  Codex  Regularum : ed.  Paris,  1663). 
See  also  Magistri  Regula , cc.  17,  19,  81  (op.  cit. 
pp.  214,  216,  257).  The  last  passage  ordains 
that  there  shall  be  dealt  out  “ singula  facitergia 
per  decadam.”  Gregory  of  Tours  (Vitae  Ra- 
trum,  viii.  8;  p.  1191,  ed'.  Ruinart)  speaks  of  the 
value  set  upon  the  “ facitergium  dependentibus 
villis  intextum,  quod  Sanctus  [i.e.  Nicetius  Lug- 
dunensis]  super  caput  in  die  obitus  sui  habuit.” 
The  facitergia  used  by  nuns  were  at  times  em- 
broidered (Caesarii  Regula  ad  Virgines,  c.  42 ; 
Holstenius,  part  3,  p.  22).  Again,  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  in  his  life  of  St.  Radegundis  of 
France,  describes  her  on  one  occasion  as  “circa 
altare  cum  facistergio  jacentem  pulverem  col- 
ligens  ” (c.  2;  Patrol,  lxxii.  653).  One  more 
example  may  suffice,  where  the  word,  perhaps, 
appears  in  the  transitional  state  of  its  meaning : 
“donata  etiam  particula  sancti  orarii,  id  e”t 
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facialis”  (Hypomnesticon  de  Anastasio  Apocri- 
siario,  etc.,  in  Anast.  Biblioth.  Collectanea:  Pa- 
trol. cxxix.  685).  For  further  examples,  see 
Ducange’s  Glossarium , s.  vv.  [R.  S.] 

FAITH.  [Sophia.] 

FAITHFUL.  The  present  article  is  in- 
tended to  gnre  an  account  of  the  principal  names 
applied  to  Christians  ' in  early  times,  whether  by 
themselves  or  by  others. 

The  names  most  common  among  Christians  in 
the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  ages  seem  to  have 
been  Saints  (ay lol),  Elect  (inXeKToi),  Brethren 
(a§eA<f>oi),  and  Faithful  (mcrroi),  often  followed 
by  the  words,  iv  5 lycrov  XpurTtS. 

The  words  irurrbs  and  Fidelis  were  also  used 
in  a special  sense  to  distinguish  the  baptized 
Christian  from  the  catechumen.  Thus  Augustine 
(Tract,  in  Joan.  44,  c.  9)  says  that  if  a man  tells 
us  that  he  is  a Christian,  we  have  to  ask  further, 
whether  he  is  catechumen  or  “ fidelis.”  Hence 
such  an  inscription  as  Christiana  Fidelis  (Le 
Blant,  Inscript,  de  la  Gaule,  i.  373)  is  not  a mere 
pleonasm.  So  the  council  of  Elvira  (C.  Elib. 
c.  67)  seems  to  distinguish  between  “ fidelis  ” 
and  u catechumena.”  In  the  liturgies,  the  portion 
of  the  office  at  which  catechumens  were  not 
allowed  to  be  present  was  called  Missa  Fidelium , 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  Fidelium  Oratio.  See 
Suicer’s  Thesawus,  s.v.  UlcttSs.  Eusebius  (Praep. 
Evang.  i.  1)  repudiates  the  charge  that  Chris- 
tians were  called  -iriaTol  from  their  credulity. 

Fidelis  is  a frequent  epithet  in  inscriptions, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  young  children,  who 
might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  have  died  un- 
baptized. Thus  an  inscription  given  by  Maran- 
goni  (Acta  S.  Victorini , 103)  runs  thus:  Hie 
REQVIESCIT  IN  PACE  FILIPPUS  ||  INFAS  FIDELIS. 
Similar  inscriptions  are  given  in  the  case  of  a 
child  who  died  at  the  age  of  a year  and  nine 
months  (lb.  p.  109),  and  of  another  who  died  at 
the  age  of  five  years  and  five  months  (76.  p.  96). 
Another  may  be  seen  in  Cavedoni  (Ant.  Cimit.  di 
Chiusi,  p.  33).  On  a marble  at  Florence  (Gori, 
Tnscr.  Ant.  Etrur.  iii.  314)  it  is  said  of  a child  of 
three  years  and  three  months,  IIICTH  ETEAEY- 
THCEN.  In  one  case  given  by  Marini  (Frat. 
Arval.  p.  171),  the  inscription  describes  an 
ancestress  (major)  begging  baptism  for  a child  at 
the  point  of  death : petivit  ab  ecclesia  ut 
fidelis  de  secvlo  rececisset  (i.  e.  recederet). 
In  another  case  (Oderico,  Tnscr.  1 'et.  p.  267),  one 
of  two  brothers,  who  died  at  eight  years  old, 
is  described  as  neofitvs,  while  the  brother,  who 
died  - at  seven,  is  described  as  fidelis.  And 
again  a guardian  described  as  fidelis,  erects  a 
monument  to  a nursling  who  was  yet  among 
the  “ audientes  ” or  catechumens : alvmnae 
AVDIEnti  (Gori,  u.  s.  i.  228). 

Such  inscriptions  as  vixit  IN  PACE  fidelis, 
or  REQVIESCIT  fidelis  in  pace,  are  too  common 
to  need  particularizing  (Martigny,  Diet,  des 
Antiq.  Chret.  s.  v.  Fidelis). 

Other  names  given  to  Christians  were  perhaps 
either  (1)  Designations  of  some  peculiarity  of  their 
practice  or  profession,  leather  than  recognized 
titles;  more  epithets  than  names;  or  (2)  names 
given  them  by  the  outside  world,  either  in  deri- 
sion or  by  mistake. 

I.  Under  the  first  head  may  be  classed  (a)  ’Ie<r- 
t ra?ci , Jessaeans,  a name  which  Epiphanius  (Haer. 
29,  n.  4)  says  may  be  derived  from  Jesus,  or  (as 


seems  far-fetched  and  improbable)  from  Jesse, 
the  father  of  David.  Epiphanius  (u.  s.)  considers 
this  name  earlier  than  that  of  “ Christian.” 

Another  such  name  was  (6)  yvoccTTiKoi,  applied 
to  Christians  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
i.  p.  294;  ii.  p.  383;  vi.  p.  665;  vii.  p.  748)  as 
having  the  true  knowledge.  Later  we  find 
Athanasius  (ap.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  23)  using 
the  term  of  the  Ascetics  of  Egypt,  and  Socrates 
(ibid.)  tells  us  that  Evagrius  Ponticus  wrote  a 
book  for  the  use  of  these  Ascetics,  called  “ The 
Gnostic,  or  Rules  for  the  Contemplative  Life.” 

(c)  Qeocpopoi , a name  claimed  by  Ignatius  in 
his  interview  with  Trajan  (Acta  Ignat,  ap.  Grabe, 
Spicil.  t.  ii.  p.  10),  because  he  “ carried  Christ  in 
his  heart,”  and  seemingly  conceded  especially  to 
him,  was  commonly  used  of  all  Christians,  as 
Pearson  (Vind.  Ignat,  par.  ii.  c.  12,  p.  397) 
shows  by  quotations  from  many  writers  of  the 
2nd  century. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  agreeing  about  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  gives  the  varieties  of  it 
&eo(f>opa>v  and  Gsotyopovgevos,  and  Eusebius  (viii. 
10)  quotes  a letter  of  Phileas,  bishop  of  Thmuis, 
to  his  flock,  in  which  he  calls  the  martyrs  Kpia- 
ro(p6poi. 

(d)  St.  Ambrose  (de  obit.  Valentin,  t.  iii.  p.  12) 
speaks  of  Christians  as  Christi , i.e.  il  anointed,” 
and  justifies  his  use  of  the  title  by  reference  to 
Ps.  cv.  15,  “nolite  tangere  Christos  meos,”  all 
Christians  receiving  the  unction  of  the -Holy 
Spirit,  and  Jerome  commenting  on  the  passage 
(Ps.  civ.  [cv.]),  justifies  it  by  the  same  refer- 
ence. 

(e)  The  name  Ecclesiastici  was  used  within 
the  Christian  body  (Bingham,  i.  1,  § 8)  to  dis- 
tinguish the  clergy  from  the  laity,  and  with  a 
modification  of  this  meaning  of  the  word  Eusebius 
(iv.  7)  speaks  of  “ ecclesiastical  writers  ; ” and  it 
was  also  used  of  Christians  generally  in  contrast 
to  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  iunXyaia,  as 
Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics.  Bingham  quotes 
Eusebius  (iv.  7,  v.  27),  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Catcch.  15,  n.  4),  as  employing  the  word  in  this 
sense,  and  Valesius  (not.  in  Euseb.  1.  ii.  c.  25) 
finds  the  same  use  of  it  in  “ Origen,  Epiphanius, 
Jerome,  and  others  ” [Ecclesiasticus]. 

(/)  Bingham  asserts  that  Christians  were 
called  ol  tov  S6yparos,  11  They  of  the  Faith,” 
giving  as  his  authority  for  this  statement  the 
rescript  of  Aurelian  against  Paul  of  Samosata, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (vii.  30),  in  which  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  are  called  iizi- 
(XKoiToi  rov  Soy  par  os. 

(g)  Christians  also  called  themselves  Catholic 
[see  the  word] ; and  (a)  Pisciculi,  alluding  to  the 
mystic  Fish  [Baptism,  p.  171;  Fish]. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  says  Bingham  (i.  1,  §6) 
that  all  these  names  express  some  relation  to 
God  or  to  Christ,  and  that  none  of  them  were 
taken  from  the  names  of  men,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  heresies  and  sects.  He  quotes  Chry- 
sostom (Horn.  33  in  Act.),  Epiphanius  (Haer.  42. 
Marcionit.,  also  Haer.  10.),  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Orat.  31,  p.  506)  and  others  as  noticing  these 
opposite  tendencies.  The  name  of  Christian  was 
neglected  by  the  heretics  for  the  names  of  their 
leaders,  while  the  Christians  thought  it  enough 
without  any  other  title  derived  from  parents, 
country,  city,  quality,  or  occupation ; see  the 
case  of  the  deacon  Sanctus  martyred  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus,  related  by  Eusebius  (v.  1). 
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II.  Among  the  names  given  to  Christians  from 
without  their  bodv  are  probably  to  be  reckoned 
(1)  Xpriaroi,  a name  which  would  easily  arise 
from  a misunderstanding  or  mispronunciation  of 
the  name  Xpiaroi,  and  was  naturally  not  refused 
by  Christians  ; referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr 
(Apol.  i.  4),  Lactautius  ( Inst . iv.  7),  Tertullian 
(Apol.  c.  3),  and  others. 


should  have  attached  to  it  a new  name.  And 
this  probability  is  increased  when  we  remembei 
that  “.Christ”  was  the  title  of  the  head  of  the 
new  sect,  represented  his  peculiar  office  to  them, 
and  was  the  name  by  which  he  was  generally 
known  in  their  letters  and  conversation.  It 
would  be  adopted,  of  course,  by  the  Gentiles 
from  them,  as  we  know  it  was  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv. 


(2)  It  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  they  44),  and  in  a city  like  Antioch,  “ notorious  for 

would  be  called  Jevcs  by  the  heathen  world,  and  inventing  names  of  derision,  and  for  turning  its 

there  is  evidence  of  this.  Bingham  (i.  1,  § 10)  wit  into  channels  of  ridicule  ” (cf.  Procopius, 

refers  to  a passage  in  Dio's  Life  of  Domitian,  in  | Bell.  Pers.  ii.  8,  quoted  by  Conybeare  and 


which  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  martyr  Ocilius 
Glabrio  (Baronius,  an.  94,  § 1),  being  put  to 
death  for  turning  to  the  Jews’  religion. 

Again,  Suetonius  says  ( Cla'id . c.  26)  that 
Claudius  “ expelled  the  Jeu  s from  Rome  because 
they  made  disturbances  at  the  instigation  of 
Chrestus and  Spartianus  (in  Caracal,  c.  i.)  says 
that  Caracalla’s  playfellow  was  a Jew,  Caracal  la, 
according  to  Tertullian  (ad  Scapul.  c.  4),  having 
been  “ lacte  Christiano  educatus.” 


Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  130),  the  new  society  would 
soon  get  its  name.  The  form  of  the  word  indi- 
cates its  Roman  origin  (cf.  Sullani,  Pompeiani, 
and  later  Othoniani  and  Vitelliani),  and  that  it 
was  first  used  as  a term  of  reproach  may  be 
gathered  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Tacitus  in 
the  passage  referred  to  above,  “quos  per  flagitia 
iuvisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.”  The 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  Gentile  converts 
I would  soon  turn  what  was  at  first  a nickname 


(3)  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  word  1 into  a title  of  honour,  and  the  predominance  of 
Christian,  a name  which  differs  from  those  \ Rome  in  the  world  naturally  made  the  Roman 
already  spoken  of  in  being  traceable  to  a par-  i name  what  it  has  become,  the  universal  one.  It 
ticular  locality,  and  with  great  probability  to  a is  interesting  to  contrast  with  “Christian  ” the 
particular  year.  The  reason  why  the  name  arose  name  “ Jesuit,”  as  unlike  the  other  in  its  com- 
when  and  where  it  did,  is  probably  to  be  found  paratively  modern  date  and  Greek  form  as  in  its 
in  the  long  stay — “ a whole  year  ” — (Acts  xi. 

26)  made  in  Antioch  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  after 
their  return  from  Tarsus,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
church  there  for  the  same  time,  and  in  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  by  frequent 
addresses  to  the  people. 

The  question  whether  the  Christians  assumed 
the  name  themselves  or  received  it  from  the 
Jews,  or  from  the  Gentiles,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined with  an  approach  to  certainty. 

(a)  The  only  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
Christians  assumed  this  name  is  the  language 


of  Acts  xi.  26,  xP7UxaTl(Tai  Te  Trpurov  iv  ’Avt l- 
oxHa  rovs  fjLadrjTas  Xpianavovs,  because  XPV~  I Martyr  (ApA.  /.  c.  6). 
pari( a,  when  used  of  acquiring  a name  gener-  | ists  ” ( alpe  tovs  adeovs ) 
ally  means  to  assume  one ; but  on  .the  other 
hand,  both  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles, 

Christians  speak  of  themselves  as  “ brethren,” 

“ believers,”  “ disciples,”  “ saints,”  and  only  in 


history  and  significance. 

See  Conybeare  and  Howson  (vol.  i.  p.  129  ff.), 
from  whom  this  note  on  the  word  Christian  is 
derived.  [E.  C.  H.] 

III.  The  following  names  were  appellations  of 
scorn,  or  “nick-names,”  given  to  Christians  by 
their  enemies. 

1.  That  they  should  be  called  Atheists  was 
inevitable  in  an  empire  in  which  the  vulgar  at 
least  knew  of  no  gods  that  could  not  be  repre- 
sented by  art  and  man’s  device.  And  Atheism 
was  in  fact  a common  charge  against  them.  See 
Athenagoras  (Leg.  pro  Christ,  c.  3)  and  Justin 

“ Down  with  the  Athe- 
was  a mob-cry  against 
the  Christians  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  15,  § 6). 

2.  From  the  time  that  Christians  were  first 
recognised  as  a sect,  they  were  contemptuously 
called  Nazarencs  (Acts  xxiv.  5 ; Epiphanius, 


three  places  in  the  X.T.  is  the  word  Christian  ; Haeres.  29,  c.  1 : Jerome  on  Lsaiah  XL1X. ; 


used  (Acts  xi.  26,  xxvi.  28  ; 1 Peter  iv.  16),  in 
only  one  of  which,  and  there  doubtfully,  is  the 
word  used  by  Christians  of  themselves. 

(b)  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Jews  would  give 
them  a name  which  would  virtually  concede  the 
claim  made  by  Christians,  and  so  strenuously 
denied  by  Jews.  For  “ Christ  ” being  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  “ Messiah,”  to  call  the  followers 
of  Christ  “ Christians  ” would  be  to  acknowledge 
Christ  as  the  Messiah ; nor  would  they  have 
used  so  sacred  a name  in  derision  even  for  the 
sake  of  insulting  a despised  and  hated  sect. 
When  they  wanted  to  designate  them,  they  used 
a name  derived  from  a place  they  held  in  con- 
tempt (John  i.  46,  vii.  41  ; Luke  xiii.  2),  and 
called  St.  Paul  “a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the 
‘ Nazarenes  ’ ” (Acts  xxiv.  5). 

(c)  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Gentiles, 
seeing  the  wide  aim  of  this  new  community,  its 
readiness  to  admit  all  sorts  of  people,  and  even 
to  dispense  with  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  its 
converts,  should  have  early  come  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  sects  of  the  Jews,  with  which  they 
very  naturally  at  first  confounded  it,  and  so 
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Prudentius,  Peristeph.  ii.  25).  This  no  doubt  at 
first  designated  the  supposed  origin  of  the  Lord 
and  the  disciples  from  Nazareth  ; but  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  the  word  is  written  (NaCapvvot, 
N a(apa?oi,  N afapaioi,  Nafrpaioi.  Na£ipa?ot) 
seems  to  show  that  in  later  times  various  senses 
were  attached  to  it.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  some- 
times used  to  designate  a sect  of  Judaizing 
Christians,  rather  than  the  whole  body  of  the 
church. 

3.  The  name  Galilaei  was  one  which  the  phi- 
losophic emperor  Julian  (EpiA.  7)  endeavoured 
to  fix  upon  the  Christians  (see  Gregory  Na- 
zianz.,  Orat.  iii.  p.  81  ; Socrates,  H.  E.  iii. 
12),  meaning,  no  doubt,  to  express  the  con- 
tempt of  a cultivated  man  for  a sect  which  arose 
in  a despised  district  of  Palestine,  among  shep- 
herds and  fishermen.  His  last  wrords  were,  ac- 
cording to  Theodoret  (ff.  E.  iii.  21).  veviKTiKas, 
raA.iA.ate,  “Thou  hast  conquered,  0 Galilaean  !” 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (c.  Julian,  iii.  p.  39)  sets 
himself  to  show  that  the  name  “ Galilaean,”  if 
it  implied  roughness  and  want  of  culture,  was 
no  more  applicable  to  Christians  than  to  Julian 
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and  his  friends  (Gibbon’s  Borne , ch.  23;  iii.  162, 
ed.  Smith). 

4.  Graecus , Graeculus . It  was  probably  with 
reference  to  the  falseness  and  want  of  principle 
attributed  to  the  Greeks,  in  the  days  of  the  em- 
pire, that  Christians  came  to  be  called  “Greeks,” 
that  is,  impostors.  The  Christian  in  the  streets 
was  saluted  with  the  cry,  6 rpautbs  iiriderris 
(Jerome,  Epist.  10,  ad  Furan.').  If  his  tunic  was 
not  white,  he  was  “impostor  et  Graecus  ” (Tb. 
Epist.  19,  ad  Marcell.').  The  recognising  a Chris- 
tian by  the  want  of  the  “ tunica  alba,”  perhaps 
indicates  a time  when  the  alb  had  become  with 
them  almost  wholly  a ministerial  dress. 

5.  Sybillists  was  an  appellation  given  to  Chris- 
tians by  Celsus  (Origen  c.  Cels.  bk.  v.  p.  272, 
Spencer).  The  early  Christians  did  in  fact  pay 
great  respect  to  the  Sibylline  books  (Tertullian, 
ad  Nationes , ii.  12),  and  discovered  in  them  clear 
prophecies  of  Christ.  Celsus  accused  them  of 
having  interpolated  these  books. 

6.  From  peculiarities,  or  supposed  peculiari- 
ties, of  their  worship,  they  were  called  cross- 
worshippers, (TTavp6\aTpou,  or  Crucicolae , a re- 
proach as  old  as  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  often 
repeated  (Tertul.  Apol.  16  and  Ad  Nat.  i.  7,  12), 
and  from  which  they  were  not  slow  to  vindicate 


and  would  better  apply  to  a pulpit.  Faldistorium, 
originally  employed  for  any  portable  seat,  be 
came  limited  in  ecclesiastical  use  to  a low  arm- 
less folding-chair,  in  which  a bishop  or  mitred 
abbot  sat  at  the  altar  after  his  enthronisation, 
or  on  other  solemn  occasions,  offered  himself  to 
the  gaze  of  the  people  in  his  full  official  attire. 
According  to  Macri  (s.  v.)  it  was  also  placed  at  the 
epistle  corner  of  the  altar  for  the  bishop,  when 
celebrating  in  a church  in  which  he  had  no  juris- 
diction, or  if  a superior  dignitary  was  present 
(Macri,  Hierolex.  s.  v. ; Ducange,  s.  v. ; Augusti, 
Hdbch.  der  Christ.  Arch.  iii.  556).*  [E.  V.] 

FALSE  WITNESS.  [Perjury.] 

FAMILY.  The  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion  upon  the  customs  and  habits  of  family 
life  was  very  considerable,  even  from  the  first : 
although  it  did  not  aim  at  making  any  abrupt  or 
sudden  changes,  except  in  those  things  which 
were  necessarily  sinful. 

The  great  Christian  doctrines  which  so  power- 
fully affect  the  feelings,  hopes,  and  whole  inner 
life  of  those  who  heartily  receive  them,  led  at 
once  to  the  renunciation  of  idolatry  in  all  its 
forms,  and  of  the  excesses  and  licentiousnesses 
then  so  common  and  so  little  thought  of ; and  in- 


themselves  (Minucius  Fel.  Oct.  29).  Whether  j culcated  new  principles  of  thought  and  action, 
Christians  in  general,  or  a sect  of  them,  were  , which  operated  more  or  less  powerfully  in  everv 
called  ovpavo\drpai,  Coelicolae,  sky-worship-  i direction.  But  the  ordinary  usages  of  domestic 
pers,  seems  somewhat  doubtful ; and  the  same  [ life,  which  were  not  directly  connected  with 
may  be  said  of  Hypsistarii.  That  they  were  the  religious  and  moral  obliquities  of  the  old 
called  Sun-worshippers  and  Ass-worshippers  is  polytheism,  were  apparently  left  untouched  bv 


certain.  [Asinarii;  Calumnies  against  Chris- 
tians.] 

7.  The  miracles  of  the  early  church  procured 


any  positive  interference  or  command.  Chris- 
tianity proved  itself  the  salt  of  the  earth  bv 
gradually  interpenetrating  the  surrounding  mass 
Christians  the  reputation  of  being  Magicians.  ! of  pagan  civilisation,  and  not  by  shrinking  from 
[Magic.]  Hence  Suetonius  (Nero,  c.  16)  calls  all  contact  with  it. 

Christians  “ gens  hominum  superstitionis  male-  The  elevation  of  the  female  sex  was  one  of  the 
ficae,”  a set  devoted  to  the  black  art.  The  stead-  ! most  conspicuous  of  the  indirect  results  which 
fast  endurance  of  torture  was  often  thought  1 rapidly  followed  the  reception  of  the  new  reli- 
the  effect  of  some  charm.  Asclepiades  (Pru-  ; gion.  The  position  of  women  among  the  Jews, 
dentius,  Peristeph.  xii.  868),  ascribed  to  magic  ! and  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  had  received  them 
the  endurance  of  Romanus  the  martyr;  and  j as  his  disciples  and  friends,  must  have  taught  the 
St.  Ambrose  ( Serm . 90,  in  Agnen ) mentions  ( apostles,  if  they  needed  any  such  teaching,  what 
that  the  crowd  shrieked  against  her,  “ Tolle  place  women  were  entitled  to  hold  in  the  social 
magam ! tolle  maleficam ! ” economy  of  the  church.  And  accordingly, 

8.  Several  nick-names  were  given  by  the  hea-  | wherever  Christ  was  proclaimed,  women  were 
then  to  the  Christians  in  consequence  of  their  - invited  and  welcomed  into  the  Christian  commu- 
inexplicable  endurance  of  martyrdom.  They  ' nities,  and  were  admitted  equally  with  men  to  all 
were  @ioQavaToi,  as  dying  violent  deaths,  often,  Christian  privileges.  Hence  in  a Christian 
as  it  seemed,  little  better  than  suicides.  They  j family  the  wife  and  mother  held  an  honourable 
were  Parabolani  (jrapa^oXavoi)  and  Desperati,  place ; and  the  conjugal  union,  the  source  of  all 
as  freely  risking  their  lives.  They  were  Sar-  \ other  family  relationships,  being  thus  honoured, 
mentitii,  from  the  faggots  (sarmenta)  which  con-  ' communicated  a happy  influence  throughout  the 
sumed  them  ; and  Semiaxii,  from  the  stake  household. 

(semiaxis)  to  which  they  were  bound.  (Tertull.  [ Another  result,  only  less  important  than  the 
Apol.  50).  They  were  Cinerarii,  from  the  re-  j former,  was  the  amelioration,  and,  in  the  course 
spect  which  they  paid  to  the  ashes  of  their  ‘<f  time,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Apostolic 
martyrs.  I Christianity  did  not  endeavour  to  remove  this 

(Bingham’s  Antiq.  i.  ii. ; Angusti’s  Handbuch  \ nefarious  but  inveterate  evil  by  any  direct  or 
der  Christl.  Archdol : n.  i.)  [C.]  i violent  denunciation,  which,  if  successful,  would 

i have  rudely  upset  the  existing  framework  of 
FALDESTOLIUM,  or  FALDISTORIUM.  ! society,  and  would  have  proved  as  ruinous  to  the 
The  first  form  of  this  word  points  to  its  true  ' slave,  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  be  unjust  to 
etymology^and  signification.  It  is  connected  i the  master  ; but  it  distinctly  taught  the  equality 

of  all  men  in  Christian  privilege  and  religious 
position  ; — it  taught  most  emphatically  the  duty 
of  caring  for  others ; — it  taught  the  master  that 
he  had  a Lord  over  him  who  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  the  slave  that  he  was  Christ’s 
freedman.  And  thus  slavery  in  a Christian 


with  the  German  f olden,  “ to  fold,”  and  itulil, 
“a  chair,”  and  indicates  a folding-chair,  “sella 
plicatilis,”  answering  to  our  modern  “ camp- 
stool”  (Muratori,  tom.  iii.  p.  646,  not.  18).  A 
false  etymology,  often  given,  “ fandistolium 
quasi  fandi  locus  ” is  at  variance  with  its  use, 
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family  was  relieved  from  some  of  its  most  gall- 
ing burdens.  This  happy  change,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered,  depended  entirely  upon  the 
personal  feeling  and  will  of  the  master ; for 
slavery  was  not  legally  and  publicly  alleviated 
to  any  great  extent,  until  the  time  of  Justinian, 
who  "did  much  to  promote  its  extinction,  after 
which  it  was  gradually  discontinued  or  changed 
to  serfdom  (Milmau,  Hist.  Christ,  iii.  343,  and 
Latin  Christ,  i.  391 ; and  Slavery  in  this 
work).  In  the  mean  time  Christians  in  general 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  have  bondmen  in  their 
service  (Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  iii.  12). 

But  besides  particular  results  of  this  nature, 
Christianity  to  some  extent  changed  the  general 
habits  of  men,  and  tended  to  make  them  more 
domestic  and  less  public  in  their  feelings  and 
pursuits.  More  especially,  while  Christians  were 
small  communities  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  population,  they  frit  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  themselves  in  some  degree 
from  public  affairs  ;,  they  were  less  frequent  in 
their  attendance  on  courts  of  law ; they  could 


period  so  much  efficacy  was  suj  erstitiously 
ascribed,  had  become  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  a perpetually  repeated  ceremony 
in  Christian  families,  being  used  “ on  getting  up 
and  going  to  bed,  on  putting  on  their  clothes  or 
their  shoes,  on  walking  out  or  sitting  down,  at 
table  or  at  the  bath  in  short  in  every  act  or 
movement  of  the  day  (see  Tertullian  tie  Cor.  Mil. 
§ 3).  This  little  symbolical  action  may  in  the 
early  times  have  been  a useful  memento  to 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  so  many  things  of  a 
contrary  tendency,  however  much,  like  some 
other  practices  once  innocent  and  salutary,  it 
was  subsequently  used  in  the  service  of  formalism 
and  error.  And  the  same  desire  of  being  con- 
stantly reminded  of  their  Christian  position  led 
them  to  adorn  their  goblets  with  the  figure  of  a 
shepherd  carrying  a lamb,  and  their  seal-rings 
with  a dove,  an  anchor,  and  other  similar 
devices.  (Neander,  Hist.  Christ,  p.  399.) 

Besides  these  there  were  other  domestic 
1 observances  which  from  time  to  time  interested 
, the  piety  as  well  as  the  natural  affections  of 


not,  without  scruples  and  repugnance,  be  present  ' Christian  households,  especially  those  which 
at  many  of  the  ordinary  amusements  and  popular  were  connected  with  the  baptism  of  children, 
festivities,  mixed  up  as  they  were  with  the  marriages,  and  funerals,  more  particularly  noticed 
idolatry  and  some  of  the  worst  moral  abomina-  in  separate  articles  [Baptism,  Children,  Mar- 


tions  of  paganism.  Thus  they  were  thrown  back 
more  upon  the  society  of  each  other,  and  upon 
their  own  family  life.  And  although  afterwards, 
when  the  new  religion  became  dominant,  and 
was  at  length  the  religion  of  the  people,  the 
objections  to  public  life  greatly  disappeared,  the 
family  life  with  its  attractions  and  its  virtues 
continued  to  maintain  a wholesome  influence, 
which  has  indeed  never  since  been  lost 
Milman,  Hist.  Christ,  iii.  134.) 


riage,  Burial].  Christians  cherished  the  me- 
mory of  departed  relatives  as  those  with  whom 
they  trusted  to  be  reunited  in  rest  and  glory, 
and  not  unfrequently  held  family  banquets  over 
their  remains  in  a room  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose [Cell a Memoriae]. 

But  besides  those  festivals  which  were  exclu- 
sively Christian,  there  were  some  celebrations  of 
(See  an  older  date,  in  which,  as  they  were  not  mixed 
up  with  any  idolatx^ous  rites,  Christian  families 


But  to  look  more  closely  at  the  family  life  of  might  unite  with  their  pagan  neighbours,  and 
Christianity,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  abne-  • which  they  might  retain  for  their  own  use. 
gation  of  idolatry  caused  a displacement  of  the  Even  Tertullian,  who  was  so  strict  in  forbidding 
household  and  hearth  gods — the  Penates  and  , all  semblance  of  participation  in  idol  worship, 
Lares  of  the  Romans, — together  with  all  family  saw  no  objection  to  Christians  joining  in  the 
rites  which  savoured  of  idol  worship,  and  a sub-  domestic  ceremony  of  “ putting  on  the  toga 
stitution  of  Christian  observances  in  their  stead,  virilis,”  which  corresponded  with  our  “coming 
And  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  reli-  of  age,”  or  to  their  being  present  at  weddings,  or 


gious  Romans  to  offer  their  prayers  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  in  the  Lararium,  or  house- 
hold shrine  (Lampridius,  Alex.  Sever.  29.  31)  ; 
so  family  prayer,  in  which  the  different  members 
of  a Christian  household  joined,  appears  to  have 
had  its  place  from  the  beginning  of  the  new 
religion.  Such  united  prayer  seems  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  remark,  “ that  your  prayers  be  not 
hindered  ” (1  Pet.  iii.  7).  And  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
testifies  to  the  same  thing  when,  commenting  on 
the  words,  “where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,”  he  says  that  the  three 
mean  a husband,  a wife,  and  a child  (avhpa,  /cat 
yvvaiKa,  Kal  tckvov  tovs  rpeis  \4yti,  Stromat. 
iii.  10).  And  the  same  author  speaks  expressly 
of  “ prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  (ei ix^l 
Kal  avayvuxris')  in  Christian  families  ( Paedag . ii. 
194). 

It  is  evident  from  the  words  of  TertuLian  (ad 
Uxorem,  ii.  4)  and  subsequently  of  Cypnan  [He 
Lapsis,  c.  26)  that  Christians  were  in  the  habit 


the  “ naming  of  children  ” (Nominalia  or  Dies 
lustrici ; Tertul.  de  Idolol.  16). 

As  the  facility  of  divorce  was  a primary  prin- 
ciple of  corruption  in  Roman  social  and  family 
life  ; so  Christianity,  having  invested  maniage 
with  a religious  sanctity,  and  not  allowing 
divorcement  under  any  circumstances,  except 
those  mentioned  by  Christ  himself,  drew  more 
closely  together  not  only  the  husband  and  wife, 
but  all  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  relationship  between  parents  and  children 
was  greatly  influenced  for  good.  The  barbarous 
practice  of  infanticide,  which  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  immediately  dis- 
continued. Under  the  old  Roman  law  parents 
might  at  any  time  put  their  children  to  death, 
or  sell  them  as  slaves ; but  this  severity  was  at 
once  voluntarily  softened  in  Christian  families; 
and  the  power  was  afterwards  taken  away  by 
Christian  emperors;  who  further  directed  that 
in  cases  of  great  poverty,  when  parents  might 
be  tempted  to  sell  their  children,  relief  might 


of  taking  home  portions  of  the  eucharistic  bread,  be  given  them  out  of  the  public  revenues,  thus 


and  eating  a small  piece  of  it  every  morning,  as 
an  act  of  devotion  [Eulogiae,  p.  629]. 

The  practice  also  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  the  forehead,  to  which  at  a later 


affording  an  example  of  an  incipient  poor-law 
(Cod.  Theod.  vi.  27,  in  Bingham,  xvi.  ix.  1). 

Parental  authority,  however,  and  family  ties 
were  strongly  upheld.  Children  were  not  al* 
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Io\yed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  (Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  9),  and,  under  the 
Christian  emperors,  in  the  case  of  daughters  thus 
marrying,  the  most  dreadful  punishments  were 
ordered  to  be  inflicted  on  all  who  were  consenting 
parties  to  the  marriage  (Cod.  Theod.  ix.  24). 

The  education  of  their  children  assumed  a new 
interest  with  Christian  parents,  but  at  the  same 
time  caused  them  new  anxieties  and  cares ; since 
in  “ bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord,”  it  was  needful,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  times,  to  guard  them 
from  the  evil  influences  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  lived, — from  the  contact  of  idolatry  all 
around  them, — from  the  contagion  of  companions 
on  every  side.  Further  difficulties  too  presented 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  future  occu- 
pation of  their  children,  inasmuch  as  many  em- 
ployments open  to  others  were  closed  against 
them.  For  a Christian  Jiad  to  avoid  all  the 
numerous  trades  and  arts  which  were  connected 
with  idols  and  idol-worship,  together  with  some 
offices  of  civil  and  military  life. 

While  children  were  young  their  superin- 
tendance and  education  engaged  especially  tne 
mother’s  care  and  vigilance  ; but  besides  this 
and  other  strictly  domestic  duties,  it  was  usual 
for  Christian  women  to  devote  a portion  of  their 
time  to  doing  good  beyond  their  own  homes  ; 
and  Tertullian  shows  that  in  his  days  it  was  ex- 
pected, as  a matter  of  course,  that  they  would 
attend  on  the  sick,  go  round  to  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  relieve  the  needy,  and  visit  imprisoned 
martyrs  (Tertul.  ad  Uxor.,  ii.  4). 

One  source  of  uneasiness  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, introduced  into  the  household  in  Christian 
times,  which  had  not  existed  previously.  After 
the  institution  of  monastic  orders,  a husband,  a 
wife,  or  a child  might  desire  to  adopt  the  “ re- 
ligious ” life,  even  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  had  a claim  upon  their  services  and  society. 
Where  the  persons  interested  consented,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Ammon  and  his  wife  (Socrates,  II.  E. 
iv.  23 ; Palladia s,  Hist.  Laudac.  c.  8),  and  of 
Martianus  and  Maxima  (Victor  Uticensis  [or 
Vitensis],  De  Per  sec.  Vandal,  i.  5),  no  harm  was 
done  ; but  in  many  cases  monastic  fanaticism  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  households  and  sundered 
their  members.  It  is  evident  from  the  references 
to  the  matter  (for  instance)  by  Paulinus  ( Epist . 
14,  ad  Celant.)  and  Augustine  (Epist.  45  [al. 
127],  Armentario  et  Paulinae ; Epist.  199  [al. 
262),  ad  Ecdiciam),  that  in  the  4th  century  the 
question  of  the  relative  claims  of  domestic  duty 
and  ascetic  life  was  felt  to  be  a pressing  one. 
Basil  the  Great  in  the  Larger  Rule  (Qu.  12) 
directs  that  a married  person  offering  to  enter  a 
monastery  should  be  questioned  as  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  party ; yet  he  thinks  that  the 
precept  about  hating  father,  mother,  wife,  or 
children  to  be  Christ’s  disciple  (Luke  xiv.  26) 
applies  to  this  case ; and  in  another  place  (Epist. 
45,  ad  Monachum  Lapsum ) he  certainly  mentions 
a man’s  declining  domestic  cares  and  the  society 
of  his  yoke-fellow,  for  an  ascetic  life,  without 
the  smallest  censure.  Jerome  (Epist.  14,  ad 
Heliod.)  expresses  similar  views.  The  feeling  of 
the  church  on  this  subject  was  distinctly  pro- 
nounced in  the  6th  century,  for  the  legislation 
©f  Justinian  (Codex,  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  De  Episc.  et 
Cler.  leg.  53)  allowed  married  persons  to  desert 
their  yoke-fellows  for  “ religion  ” with  impunity, 


and  to  reclaim  their  own  fortunes.  So  in  the 
case  of  children.  The  council  of  Gangra  in  the 
4th  century  (c.  16)  anathematized  children — 
especially  children  of  Christians — wdio  should 
withdraw  from  their  parents  on  pretence  of  re- 
ligion (Oeocrefietas)  and  refuse  them  due  honour. 
So  Basil  (Peg.  Map  qu.  15)  enjoined  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  received  into  monasteries  un- 
less offered  by  their  parents,  if  the  parents  were 
alive.  But  here  again  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
(u.  s.  leg.  55)  betrays  the  presence  of  a feeling 
that  “religion”  might  override  domestic  obliga- 
tions, in  that  it  forbids  parents  to  restrain  their 
children  from  becoming  monks  or  clerics,  or  to 
disinherit  them  for  that  cause  alone.  And  this 
feeling,  in  spite  of  the  not  unfrequent  protests 
of  jurists,  was  very  prevalent  from  that  time 
onw'ard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  parents 
to  devote  their  children  to  “ religion  ” Became 
in  time  almost  absolute ; they  who  had  been 
devoted  by  their  parents  were  as  much  bound  as 
those  who  had  entered  of  their  own  accord  in 
mature  age  (Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  c.  49,  a.d.  633 ; 
see  Ojjlati). 

In  our  view  of  the  family  life  of  Christians, 
their  use  of  music  and  singing  must  not  .be  un- 
noticed. Among  the  Greeks  especially,  and  to 
some  extent  among  the  Romans  also,  their  songs 
occupied  a conspicuous  place  in  their  social  life. 
These,  however,  from  their  generally  expressing 
and  encouraging  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the 
old  religions,  could  not  be  used  in  the  Christian 
family  circle.  But  the  want  was  rapidly  sup- 
plied. Christian  songs  and  hymns  were  soon 
composed  and  extensively  multiplied;  and  these 
became  an  abundant  source  of  recreation  to  all 
the  members  of  the  household,  while  at  meal 
times,  and  in  all  family  or  friendly  unions,  they 
thus  expressed  their  habitual  faith,  and  hope, 
and  joy. 

Before  Christianity  became  the  prevailing  and 
established  religion,  families  were  in  continual 
danger  of  being  molested  by  popular  violence, 
and  of  being  utterly  broken  up  in  times  of  legal- 
ised persecution.  But  besides  these  dangers  and 
troubles  there  were  sometimes  others  hardly 
less  painful  within  the  family  itself,  when  only 
a part  of  the  household  had  become  Christians. 
The  antagonism  and  consequent  discomfort,  if 
not  positive  misery,  must  then  have  been  almost 
perpetual  ; and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  re- 
ligious faithfulness,  without  losing  family  affec- 
tion or  breaking  family  ties,  must  have  been 
very  great.  Jesus  himself  had  warned  his  dis- 
ciples beforehand  that  “ a man’s  foes  might  be 
those  of  his  own  household  and  that  his  re- 
ligion, in  such  cases,  might  bring  “ not  peace  but 
a sword.”  St.  Paul,  while  desirous  that  this 
difference  of  religion  should  not  actually  separate 
a husband  and  wife,  admitted  that  it  would  and 
must  sometimes  have  this  effect.  Tertullian  (ad 
Uxor.  ii.  4)  describes  in  detail  the  sort  of  hin- 
drances, opposition,  and  ridicule,  which  a Chris- 
tian woman  must  expect  if  she  married  a hus- 
band who  was  an  unbeliever ; and  how  impos- 
sible she  would  find  it  to  fulfil  in  peace,  if  she 
could  fulfil  at  all,  her  Christian  duties, — even  if 
nothing  worse  occurred.  But  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, or  of  any  strong  excitement  of  antichris- 
tian  feeling,  it  was  not  merely  difficulties  and 
discomforts  that  had  to  be  encountered.  The 
strongest  words  of  Christ  svere  then  often  liter- 
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allv  realised,  when  the  most  powerful  natural 
junctions  were  shattered,  and  Christians  were 
betrayed  and  denounced  by  their  nearest  rela- 
tives and  given  up  to  the  persecutor’s  sword. 
See  an  early  instance  of  this  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Apol.  li.  2.  [G.  A.  J.] 

FAMILY — THE  HOLY.  The  subject  which 
bears  this  title  in  modern  art  is  generally  a 
group  consisting  of  the  Virgin  Mother  bearing 
the  Sacred  Infant,  of  St.  Joseph,  and  frequently 
of  the  younger  St.  John  Baptist,  and  occasionally 
of  St.  Elizabeth.  It  is  frequently  treated  in  an 
academic  or  purely  artistic  spirit,  and  chosen 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  opposing  the  age  of  St. 
Elizabeth  or  maturity  of  St.  Joseph,  to  the  high 
ideal  of  feminine,  infantine,  or  youthful  beauty 
in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  infant  or  St.  John. 
As  a complete  and  isolated  group  of  this  kind 
the  subject  is  hardly  ever  treated  in  art  of  the 
earliest.  Christian  age,  unless  the  three  Orauti 


given  by  Martigny  (from  Bosio  Roma  Sott.  p. 
279;  see  woodcut)  are  to  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting it.  He  is  inclined  to  think  so,  though 
Bosio,  Aringhi,  and  Bottari  consider  the  group 
as  an  ordinary  Christian  family  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  and  though  the  boy  is  more  decidedly 
in  that  attitude  than  either  the  father  or  the 
mother.  He  mentions  another  lately  discovered, 
but  also  somewhat  conjectural  monument,  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla,  and  says  that  the 
subject  occurs  on  sarcophagi  of  the  South  of 


c.  6,  and  Augustine  on  Psalm  40];  these  were 
condemned  with  others  who  pi  act  feed.  such  evil 
arts  ( Code , lib.  ix.  tit.  16,  1.  4 ; Macri,  Hierolex . 
s.  v. ; Bingham’s  Ant.  xvi.  v.  4).  [C.] 

FANDILA,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Cordova; 
commemorated  June  13  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

[VV.  F.  G.] 

FANON.  (1.)  A head-dress  worn  by  the 
pe  when  he  celebrated  mass  pontifical!}'.  It 
described  by  Ciampini  ( Vet.  Mon.  i.  239)  and 
Macri  ( Hierolex . s.  v.)  as  a veil  variegated,  like 
the  Mosaic  ephod,  with  four  colours,  symbolising 
the  four  elements,  put  over  the  head  after  the 
pope  was  vested  with  the  alb,  and  tied  round  the 
neck,  forming  a kind  of  hood,  the  tiara  or  other 
head-dress  being  put  on  above  it.  The  lower 
part  was  concealed  by  the  planeta  (Bona,  Rcr. 
Liturg.  i.  24.  15).  Ciampini  gives  the  annexed 
figure  from  a small  brass  statue  on  the  doors  of 
the  oratory  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  the  Lateran. 
At  the  Redilavium  the  “Caerimoniale  Romanum  ” 
directs  that  the  pope  should  wear  the  fanon 
alone  without  the  mitre. 


(2.)  The  napkin  or  handkerchief,  mappula, 
sudarium , used  by  the  priest  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  to  wipe  away  perspiration  from 
the  face,  &c.  (Bona,  Rcr.  Liturg.  i.  24.  5 ; Rab. 
Maur.  de  Inst.  Cler.  i.  18 ; Augusti,  Handbch. 
der  Christ.  Arch.  iii.  504).  [Facitergium.] 

(3.)  In  later  times  the  white  linen  cloth  in 
which  the  laity  made  their  oblations  at  the  altar. 
“ Populus  dat  oblationes  suas,  id  est  panem  et 
vinum,  et  offerunt  cum  fanonibus  candidis”  Ordo 
Romanus  ; “ cum  fanonibus  offerunt,”  Amalar. 
de  offic.  Miss.  ;■  Martene,  de  Eccl.  rit.  lib.  i.  c.  4, 
§ 6 ; Augusti,  u.  s.  ii.  649.  The  word  is  some- 
times erroneously  spelt  “farones.” 

(4.)  A still  later  use  of  the  word  is  for  the 
church  banners/4  vexilla  Ecclesiastica,”  employed 


France,  naming  one  in  the  museum  of  Arles,  in  processions.  This  is  perhaps  not  earlier  than 
No.  26,  where  St.  Joseph  leads  the  Saviour  by  the  French  and  German  writers  of  the  11th  cen- 
the  hand  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  probably  repre-  tury  (Augusti,  u.  s.  iii.  348,  355). 


senting  Luke  ii.  48, 
dealt  with  us?” 


Son,  why  hast  thou  thus 
[R.  St.  J.  T.] 


(5.)  The  strings  or  lappets  of  the  mitre  (Wil- 
lemin,  Monuments  inedits,  pis.  68,  76,  99)  [E.  V.] 


FAMILY  TOMBS.  [Catacombs,  p.  300  ; 
Cella  Memoriae;  Cemetery.] 

FAN.  [Flabellum.] 

FANATICI.  From  their  frequenting  Fana, 
shrines  of  heathen  deities,  all  heathen  were 
sometimes  called  “fanatici”;  thus  Clovis  be- 
fore his  conversion,  is  said  ( Gesta  Reg.  Franc. 
c.  10),  to  have  been  “ fanaticus  et  paganus.”  In 
a special  sense,  priests  of  idol -temples  were 
“ fanatici  ” (Iso  Magister  on  Prudentius,  quoted 
by  Ducange,  s.v.) ; and  those  who  professed  to 
prophesy  by  the  aid  of  the  demon  attached  to 
the  place  [Exorcism;  and  see  Jerome  on  Isaiah, 


FARA,  virgin,  of  Meaux  ; “ Natalis  ” Dec.  7 
(Mart.  Usuardi).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

FARO,  bishop,  and  confessor  at  Meaux  ; com- 
memorated Oct.  28  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FAST  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  DESERT, 
THE,  is  commemorated  in  the  Aethiopic  Calen- 
dar on  Feb.  4 (Daniel’s  Codex , iv.  252).  [C.] 

FASTING  (vpffT eia,  jejunium,  abstinentia). 
Fasting  was  total  or  partial  abstinence  from  food 
for  a certain  period ; it  also  signified  abstinence 
from  pleasure,  or  from  the  celebration  of  birthdays 
or  marriages  or  church  festivals  ; and  it  had  the 
further  spiritual  signification  of  abstinence  from 
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sin.  See  the  passages  collected  in  Gunning  ( Lent 
Fast , pp.  130-150)  on  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
fasting. 

1.  The  stated  fasts  of  the  Western  church 
were  these : 

(i.)  The  great  ante-paschal  Fast  of  Lent 
( Quadra  jesiina'). 

(ii.)  The  fasts  of  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and 
tenth  months,  called  also  Ember  Fasts,  or  the 
fasts  of  the  four  seasons  ( jejunia  quatuor  tem- 
porum). 

(iii.)  The  weekly  fasts  of  the  Stations,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  (feria  quart  a et  sexta , stationes, 

- semijejunia , rerpas  kcu  irapaaKevr]'). 

(iv.)  The  Rogations  ( rogationes , litaniae). 

(v.)  The  Vigils  or  Eves  of  holy  days  ( pernoc - 
tationes , pervigilia ). 

2.  The  Greek  church  kept  in  addition  to  Lent 
three  fasts  of  a week  each : 1st  the  Fast  of 
the  Holy  Apostles, 'immediately  after  Pentecost 
[Apostles’  Festivals  and  Fasts]  ; 2nd  the 
Fast  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  ( Sanctae 
Deiparae ) in  August ; 3rd  the  Fast  of  the 
Nativity  (Suicer  Thesaurus  s.  v.  i/rjareia ; Neale 
Introduction  to  Eastern  Church , p.  731).  Some 
have  supposed  (Morinus  de  Penit .,  Appendix, 
p.  124)  that  the  Fast  Sanctae  Deiparae  at  one 
period  lasted  forty  days,  and  began  originally  on 
6th  of  July  and  afterwards  on  1st  of  August, 
and  that  the  Fast  of  the  Nativity  was  also  one 
of  forty  days,  and  began  on  15th  of  November. 

3.  Other  fasts  had  only  a local  or  partial 
observance.  The  council  of  Eliberis  (c.  23)  in- 
troduced into  Spain  fasts  of  superposition  (jeju- 
niorum  superpositiones)  for  every  month  in  the 
year  except  July  and  August.  It  does  not  appear 
on  what  days  of  the  month  they  were  kept,  but 
their  name  implies  that  they  were  something 
over  and  above  the  usual  fasting  days.  Bingham 
(Antiq.  xxi.  11  § 5)  quotes  from  Philastrius  the 
mention  of  a fast  of  three  days  before  Epiphany. 
In  the  Dialogue  of  Egbert  of  York  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs’  Councils  and  Eccl.  Documents , vol.  iii. 

р.  413)  there  is  the  appointment,  in  addition  to 
the  Ember  fasts,  of  a period  of  twelve  days  before  ! 
the  Nativity  to  be  spent  in  fastings,  watchings, 
prayers,  and  alms ; on  which  twelve  days  not 
only  were  the  clergy  but  laity  also,  with  their  - 
wives  and  households,  exhorted  to  resort  to  their 
confessors.  The  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo 
A.D.  694  (c.  6)  orders  litany-fasts  (exomolo- 
geses)  to  be  kept  every  month  in  the  Spanish 
and  Gallic  churches  to  supplicate  “ for  the  safety 
of  the  sovereign,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
people,  and  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  devil  from  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful.”  The  fasts  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  year  in  the  western  monasteries  are  given  in 
detail  by  the  second  council  of  Tours  (a.d.  567, 

с.  17) : “ From  Easter  to  Pentecost  let  dinner  be 
served  to  the  brothers  every  day  except  on  Ro- 
gation-days ; after  Pentecost  let  them  fast  an 
entire  week ; thence  till  the  1st  of  August  let 
all,  except  those  who  are  suffering  from  illness, 
fast  three  days  a week,  second,  fourth,  and 
sixth  days.  In  August  because  the  Missa  Sanc- 
torum is  daily  celebrated,  let  them  eat  their 
dinner ; through  the  whole  of  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November,  fast  three  days  a week,  and 
in  December  every  day  till  the  Nativity.  And 
because  between  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany 
all  days  are  festivals,  with  the  exception  of  the 


three  when  private  litanies  are  to  be  said,  they 
shall  eat  their  dinner  ; and  from  Epiphany  to 
Lent  fast  three  days  a week.” 

4.  Special  fasting  was  occasionally  ordered  or 
advised  in  a diocese  by  the  bishop,  as  Tertullian 
(de  Jejun.  c.  13),  after  he  became  a Montanist 
unwillingly  bears  witness.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  means  used  for  preparing  for  the  reception 
of  a sacred  ordinance.  Fasting  before  Holy  Com- 
munion, if  not  invariable,  had  become  a common 
practice  in  the  4th  century  [Communion],  Fast- 
ing before  baptism  can  be  traced  to  a much 
earlier  date.  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog.  i.  61) 
mentions  among  the  customs  of  the  Christian 
church  that  candidates  “ are  taught  to  pray 
fasting,  we  fasting  and  praying  with  them.”  Ter- 
tullian (dp  Bapt.  c.  20)  exhorts  those  who  are 
about  to  receive  baptism  to  pray  with  frequent 

j prayers  and  fastings.  And  the  fourth  council  of 

1 Carthage,  A.D.  398  (c.  85),  appoints  abstinence 
from  wine  and  meat  among  the  preparations  for 
baptism  (Apost.  Constt.  vii.  22).  The  only 
authority  which  Martene  (de  Bit.  viii.  4)  dis- 
covers for  the  practice  of  fasting  before  ordination 
is  from  Leo,  who  (Epj.  ad  Diosc. ) with  reference 
to  ordinations  taking  place  on  Sunday,  speaks  of 
the  Saturday’s  fast  continuing  both  for  candidates 
and  bishop  till  the  ordination  was  over.  No 
notice  of  fasting  before  confirmation  is  to  be 
found  before  the  13th  century  (Martene  de  Bit. 
iv.  1). 

5.  Penitential  Fasting. — For  the  first  500 
years  fasting  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
imposed  as  a special  penance,  or  to  have  taken 
place  of  other  penitential  exercises;  but  in  all 
ages,  so  long  as  penitential  discipline  was  in 
force,  a penitent  was  required  to  abstain  from 
delicacies  of  food  as  from  all  other  bodily  grati- 
fications during  his  period  of  punishment.  Ter- 
tullian (de  Penit.  c.  9)  defines  a true  exomologesis 
to  consist,  among  other  duties,  in  “ the  use  of 
simple  things  for  meat  and  drink,  and  in  cherish- 
ing prayer  by  fasts.”  Pacian  (Paraen.  ad  Penit. 
c.  19)  makes  his  penitent,  when  invited  to  a 
feast,  reply,  “ These  things  belong  to  the  happy, 
but  as  for  me  I have  sinned  against  the  Lord.” 
In  the  6th  century  fasting  began  to  be  inflicted 
as  a special  and  separate  mode  of  penance.  One 

I of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506 

| (c.  60),  appoints  to  those  who  lapse  into  heresy, 
in  place  of  the  longer  term  of  penitence  allotted- 
by  the  early  church,  a fast  of  two  years,  to  be 
kept  on  the  third  day  of  the  week  without  any 
break ; if  at  least  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
rather  obscure  language  of  the  canon  (ut  biennio 
tertio  sine  relaxatione  jejunent).  The  penance 
of  fasting  is  found  in  the  early  British  penitential 
canons  attributed  to  Gildas  ; and  in  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore  sentences  of  a fast  of  so  many 
days  or  weeks,  or  even  years,  are  very  common 
(Penitential  I.  viii.  3, 4,  8,  9 ; xii.  8 ; xiv.  9), 
and  no  less  so  in  the  Penitential  of  Bede  (iii.  5; 
vii.  11),  and  in  that  of  Egbert  (iv.  6;  v.  3 ; xiii. 
4).  The  crimes  for  which  these  sentences  were 
inflicted  in  these  early  English  penitential  books 
are  such  as  could  exist  only  among  a people  just 
emerging  from  heathenism.  In  the  Penitential 
of  Theodore  (II.  xiv.  i.)  is  found  the  first  notice 
of  the  appointment  of  three  regular  fasts  of  forty 
days  in  the  year  (tria  legitima  quadragesima), 
forty  days  before  Easter,  forty  days  before  the 
Nativity,  and  forty  days  after  Pentecost.  The 
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Rule  of  Chrodegang  (c.  32)  with  reference  to  the 
same  observance,  orders  confessions  to  be  made 
at  each  of  these  three  annual  quadragesimal  fasts. 
And  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great  (vi. 
184)  repeat  in  identical  w’ords  the  injunction  of 
Theodore  on  the  three  quadragesimal  fists,  and 
add  that  “although  some  of  them  lack  canonical 
authority,  vet  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  together  to 
observe  this  custom  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  people  and  of  our  forefathers.” 
These  fasts  were  probably  first  appointed  as 
appropriate  penitential  seasons  for  the  perform- 
ance of  long  periods  of  penance ; afterwards,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  canon  in  the  Capitu- 
laries, they  came  into  partial  use  with  the  people 
at  large.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  existed 
earlier  than  the  7th  century,  for  the  councils 
prior  to  Theodore  which  are  strict  in  ordering 
the  people  to  keep  Lent  (e.g.  Cone.  Agath.  c.  12 ; 
4 Cone.  Aurelian.  c.  2),  coutain  no  hint  of  there 
being  move  than  one  such  season  in  the  year  ; 
and  the  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Tours 
which  enumerates  the  fasts  of  the  monks,  and 
approaches  nearer  the  time  of  Theodore,  evidently 
recognises  no  Pentecostal  Quadragesima,  for  it 
orders  monks,  whose  self-denial  would  be  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  church,  to  fast 
only  three  days  a week  from  Pentecost  till 
August.  Hence  it  is  probate  that  Theodore 
introduced  these  as  penitential  fasts  into  the 
Western  church  from  the  East,  for  in  the  Greek 
Penitential  of  Joannes  Jejunator  two  fasts  of 
forty  days  in  addition  to  Lent  are  imposed  upon 
penitents,  the  former  of  which  was  called  the 
Quadragesima  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
latter  the  Quadragesima  of  St.  Philip.  One  of 
the  councils  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  about 
a.d.  821  (Cone,  apud  villam  Theodonis  cc.  2-5) 
held  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  clergy,  inflicts  five  quadragesimal 
fasts  on  any  one  slandering  or  wounding  a sub- 
deacon,  six  on  the  slanderer  of  a deacon,  twelve 
of  a priest,  and  a lifelong  fast  on  the  slanderer  of 
a bishop.  Even  after  absolution,  a penitent  was 
sometimes  ordered  to  fast  one  day  a week  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life — a sentence  opposed  to  the 
earlier  practice,  by  which  admission  to  commu- 
nion was  a sign  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  past 
offences. 

The  penitential  fasts  were  observed  with 
various  degrees  of  severity.  In  the  East  the 
Penitential  of  Joannes  Jejunator  allows  penitents 
on  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  days  of  the  week 
to  eat  oil  and  beans  with  oil,  but  orders  them  to 
abstain  from  cheese,  eggs,  flesh,  and  fish  ; on  the 
third  and  fifth  days  eat  everything  freely  except 
flesh ; and  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  use 
wine  and  flesh  as  if  under  no  punishment.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  Egbert  ( Penitential  iv. 
15)  directs  penitents  to  fast  three  days  each 
week,  without  specifying  the  days,  from  wine, 
mead  (medo),  and  flesh,  till  the  evening,  and  eat 
only  dry  food  ; and  also  keep  three  quadragesimal 
fasts  in  the  year  on  dry  food,  two  days  a week 
till  the  evening,  and  three  days  till  three 
o’clock.  Burchard  ( Decret . xix.  9,  10)  referring 
to  this  direction  from  the  Penitential,  states  the 
following  to  have  been  the  manner  in  which  a 
fast  of  two  years  on  bread  and.  water  was  kept. 
“For  first  year  fast  three  days  in  each  week, 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  on  bread  and  water  ; 
and  three  days,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh,  abstain 


from  wine,  mead  (medo),  beer  flavoured  with 
honey  (mellita  ccrvisia)  flesh  and  blood,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  rich  fish  of  various  sorts,  and  eat  only 
small  fish  if  they  are  to  be  got,  but  if  not,  fish 
of  one  kind  only,  and  beans,  and  herbs,  and 
apples,  ami  drink  beer.”  This  list  makes  no 
mention  of  Lent,  because  it  is  assumed  to  be 
spent  entirely  on  bread  and  water.  “ The  next 
year  the  penitent  should  fast  two  days,  second 
and  fourth,  till  the  evening,  and  then  refresh 
himself  with  dry  food,  i.e.  bread  and  dry  cooked 
beans,  or  apples,  or  raw  herbs ; let  him  select 
one  of  these  three,  and  drink  beer  sparingly' ; on 
the  sixth  day  let  him  fast  on  bread  and  water.” 
In  some  cases  no  additional  time  of  abstinence 
was  imposed,  but  only  a greater  rigour  during 
the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  fasts.  A very  old 
sacramentary,  assigned  by  Morinus  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury, directs  the  actual  incarceration  of  a penitent 
through  Lent ; “ Take  him  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  day  of  Lent  and  cover  him  with  ashes, 
and  pray  for  him,  and  shut  him  up  till  the 
Thursday  of  Holy  Week  (feria  quinta  in  coena 
Domini),  and  on  the  Thursday  of  Holy  Week  he 
may  come  forth  from  the  place  in  which  fie  has 
performed  his  penance.”  A Gothic  codex  from 
the  monastery  of  Remigius  of  Rheims,  dating 
probably  from  the  next  century,  also  orders 
imprisonment  through  Lent,  but  instead  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  penitent  being  covered  with 
ashes,  directs  that  a few  should  be  sprinkled  on 
his  head,  and  that  they  should  be  blessed.  This 
severity  was  relaxed  before  the  10th  century, 
and  penitents  were  assigned  a parish  or  district 
in  which  to  confine  themselves  through  Lent. 
But  both  incarceration  and  confinement  within 
bounds  were  deviations  from  an  older  practice  of 
shutting  up  a penitent  in  a monastery  (1  Cone. 
Matiscon.  cc.  5,  8). 

6.  Exemptions  from  Fasting. — A superstitious 
abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  on  pretence  of 
keeping  a stricter  fast  was  forbidden.  The 
Ap /stolical  Canons  (cc.  52,  53)  direct  that  if  any 
of  the  clergy  abstain  from  marriage,  flesh,  or 
wine,  not  for  exercise,  but  abhorrence,  forgetting 
that  God  made  all  things  very  good,  they  shall 
be  deposed  ( Cone . Ancgr.  c.  14 ; Cone.  Gangr.  c. 
2).  The  first  council  of  Braga,  A.D.  563  (c.  14), 
orders,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  clergy 
ivho  have  been  in  the  habit  of  abstaining  from 
meat,  to  eat  vegetaDies  boiled  with  meat,  ic 
order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  being,  infected 
with  the  Priscillian  heresy. 

Fasting  was  strictly  forbidden  on  all  Sundavs 
throughout  the  year  in  every  part  of  the  church. 
The  reason  of  this  prohibition  was  that  fasting 
was  held  inconsistent  with  the  observance  of  so 
high  a festival.  [Lord’s  Day.} 

| The  observance  of  Saturday  was,  as  is  well 
( known,  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  between 
’ the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  the  East 
it  was  always  observed  as  a festival,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Paschal  Vigil,  the  Great  Sabbath, 
in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave,  which  was 
kept  as  a fast  both  in  East  and  West  ( Apost . 
Constt.  ii.  59  ; v.  15.  20  ; vii.  23  ; viii.  33  ; Cone. 
Laod.  cc.  49,  51 ; Cone,  in  Trull,  c.  55).  [Sab- 
bath.] 

It  was  not  customary  to  fast  on  any  festivals, 
nor  consequently  to  hold  festivals  during  seasons 
of  fasting.  The  council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  320 
(c.  51),  forbids  the  celebration  of  festivals  of 
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martyrs  in  Lent,  but  orders  them  to  be  kept  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Another  canon  (c.  52) 
forbids  the  celebration  of  marriages  or  birthdays 
in  Lent.  The  Greek  church  held  no  festival 
through  Lent  except  the  Annunciation,  a festival 
which  the  tenth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  656  (c.  1), 
ordered  to  be  held  eight  days  before  Christmas. 
[Mary  the  Virgin,  Festivals  of.]  The 
church  at  Milan  held  no  missa  sanctorum  what- 
ever throughout  Lent. 

The  non-observance  of  a fast  was  permitted  in 
the  case  of  weakness  or  sickness  ( Apost . Can.  68, 
2 Cone.  Turon.  c.  17).  To  these  grounds  of 
excuse  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  653  (c.  9), 
adds  old  age  or  strong  necessity.  The  council  of 
Eliberis  (c.  23)  had  allowed  the  Spanish  churches 
to  omit  the  monthly  fasts  in  the  sultry  heat  of 
July  and  August. 

7.  Manner  of  Fasting. — A fast  day  in  the  early 
church  was  kept  by  a literal  abstinence  from 
food  till  the  evening,  and  then  a simple  meal  was 
eaten.  Ambrose  ( de  Elia  et  Jejun.  c.  10)  speaks 
of  the  fast  during  Lent  continuing  through  the 
whole  day ; and  Chrysostom  ( Horn . 6 in  Gen. 

р.  60;  Horn.  8 in  Gen.  p.  79)  rebukes  the  folly 
of  those  who  abstain  all  day  from  food  and  do  not 
abstain  from  sin.  There  was  no  restriction  upon 
the  kind  of  food  eaten  at  the  evening  meal, 
provided  only  it  was  partaken  of  sparingly. 
Many,  no  doubt,  refused  meat  or  wine  during 
the  greater  fasts,  and  contented  themselves  with 
bread  and  water,  Xerophagia  (Tertullian  de  Jejun. 

с.  11);  but  that  there  was  no  settled  rule,  and 
that  the  choice  of  diet  was  left  very  much  to 
individual  discretion  is  evident  from  the  account 
given  by  Soci'ates  (II.  E.  v.  22)  of  the  variety  of 
the  observances  of  the  Western  church;  “some 
abstain  from  every  sort  of  creature  that  has  life  ; 
others  eat  fish  only  of  living  creatures;  others 
eat  birds  as  well  as  fish,  because,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  they  too 
sprung  from  the  water ; others  abstain  from 
fruit  covered  with  a hard  shell,  and  from  eggs; 
some  eat  dry  bread  only,  others  not  even  that ; 
others  again  when  they  have  fasted  till  three 
o’clock  eat  varieties  of  food.”  The  Greek 
church  kept  Lent  very  strictly,  eating  neither 
fish,  nor  eggs,  nor  milk,  nor  oil  ; but  on  the 
other  fasts,  except  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  days, 
these  were  allowed.  The  great  Sabbath  fast  of 
the  Paschal  Vigil  was  sustained  not  only  till  the 
evening,  but  till  cockcrowing  on  Easter  morning 
(Apost.  Const,  v.  18).  But  the  other  appointed 
seasons  were  kept  with  less  rigour  than  that  of 
Lent,  and  the  fast,  instead  of  continuing  till  the 
evening  meal,  was  broken  at  the  ninth  hour 
(three  o’clock),  the  hour  on  which  our  Lord 
expired  on  the  cross.  This  was  the  hour  at 
which  the  fast  of  the  Stations  ceased  (Epiphanius 
Expos.  Fid.  c.  22).  And  the  English  council  of 
Clovesho,  a.d.  747  (c.  16),  orders  the  Rogations 
to  be  kept  till  three  o’clock.  The  food  which 
was  thus  saved  by  abridging  the  number  of 
meals  it  was  considered  a pious  act  to  bestow 
upon  the  poor  (Origen,  Horn.  10.  in  Levit.  ; Leo, 
Serm.  3 de  Jejun.  Pentecost. ; Chrysol.  Serm. 
8 de  Jejun.).  Another  practice  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (de  Orat.  c.  18)  was  refraining  from 
the  kiss  of  peace  while  a fast  lasted.  A change 
of  dress  during  fasting  was  confined  chiefly  to 
penitents  [Penitence],  although  Tertullian 
(Apolog.  c.  40),  if  his  language  is  not  merely 


rhetorical,  speaks  of  pious  Christians  in  contrast 
with  heathen  self-indulgence,  “ being  dried  up 
with  fasting  and  prostrating  themselves  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.”  And  at  a much  later  date  the 
council  of  Mayence,  A#D.  813  (c.  33),  orders  the 
greater  Litany  to  be  observed  for  three  days  by 
all  Christians,  “ not  riding  nor  clothed  in  rich 
garments,  but  barefoot  and  clothed  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.”  [G.  M.] 

8.  Fast  after  Communion. — St.  Chrysostom, 
on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  speaks 
as  follows : “ Before  receiving  thou  fastest,  that 
thou  mayest  by  any  means  appear  worthy  or 
the  communion.  But  when  thou  hast  received, 
it  being  thy  duty  to  persevere  in  self-control, 
thou  undoest  all.  Not  that  sobriety  before  this 
and  afterwards  are  of  equal  importance.  For  it 
is  our  duty,  indeed,  to  exercise  self-control  at 
both  times,  but  especially  after  receiving  the 
Bridegroom  ; before  this  indeed  that  thou  mayest 
be  worthy  to  partake  ; but  afterwards  that  thou 
mayest  not  be  found  unworthy  of  that  of  which 
thou  hast  partaken.  What ! Ought  we  to  fast 
after  partaking  ? I do  not  say  so,  nor  do  I use 
constraint.  For  indeed  this  also  is  good,  but  I 
am  not  enforcing  it,  only  advising  you  not  to  be 
self-indulgent  to  excess  ’*  (Horn,  xxvii.  ad  c.  xi. 
v.  27.)  We  should  infer  from  this  passage  that 
the  hearers  of  St7  Chrysostom  neither  had  them- 
selves, nor  knew  of,  any  custom  of  abstaining 
from  ordinary  food,  for  however  short  a time, 
after  receiving  the  Holy  Communion.  Nor  have 
we  any  evidence  that  his  advice  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  such  a habit  in  the  members  of  the 
Greek  or  Oriental  churches.  In  the  West,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  occasional  notices 
of  the  practice  from  the  6th  century  downwards  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  survived,  as  the  pious 
custom  of  a few,  to  the  14th,  or  even  later.  A 
canon  of  the  council  of  Macon  held  in  585  con- 
tains the  earliest  reference,  if  the  writer  mistake 
not,  to  this  post-communion  fast.  We  give  the 
decree  in  full : “ Whatever  relics  of  the  sacrifices 
shall  be  left  over  in  the  sacrarium  after  the 
mass  is  finished,  let  innocent  children  be  brought 
to  the  church  on  Wednesday  or  Friday  by  him 
whose  business  it  is,  and,  let  them,  being  enjoined 
a fast , receive  the  said  relics  sprinkled  with 
wine  ” (Can.  6 ; Labb.  Cone.  tom.  v.  col.  982). 
Among  the  Forged  Decretals  is  an  epistle  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  Clement  of  Rome  to 
St.  James  the  Lord’s  brother.  The  greater  part 
of  this  epistle  appears  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  8th  century,  and  in  that  earlier  portion  we 
find  a direction  to  this  effect,  viz.  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  consecrated  elements  “ is  not  to 
be  kept  till  the  morning,  but  is  by  the  care  of 
the  clerks  to  be  consumed  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. But  they  who  consume  the  remainder  of 
the  Lord’s  body,  which  has  been  left  in  the 
sacrarium,  are  not  to  assemble  forthwith  to 
partake  of  common  food,  nor  to  presume  to  mix 
food  with  the  holy  portion  ....  If  therefore 
the  Lord’s  portion  be  given  to  them  at  an  early 
hour,  let  the  ministers  who  have  consumed  it  fast 
till  the  sixth ; and  if  they  have  received  it  at 
the  third  or  the  fourth,  let  them  fast,  till  even- 
ing ” (Praecepta  S.  Petri , inter  Opp.  S.  Leonis,  ed. 
Bailer,  tom.  iii.  p.  674).  There  is  a law  of 
Charlemagne,  a.d.  809,  with  this  heading, 
“Touching  those  who  have  communicated,  that 
they  wait  three  hours,  on  account  of  the  mixing 
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of  the  food.”  The  decree  itself  says  “ two  or 
three  hours  (Capitular ia  Regum  Franconum , 
tom.  i.  col.  1213.  Similarly  col.  1224).  Regino 
( De  Eccl.  Discipl.  lib.  1.  c.  cxcv.)  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  10th  century,  and  Gratian  (Deer.  P. 
iii.  Dist.  ii.  c.  xxiii.)  in  the  12th  give  the  passage 
from  pseudo-Clement  as  above  quoted.  It  was 
therefore  well  known  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  13th  century  we  find 
it  cited  from  Gratian  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
acknowledges  the  principle,  while  he  declares  the 
rule  obsolete  (Summa  1'heol.  P.  iii.  Qu.  lxxx.  Art. 
viii.  ad  6m).  There  is,  however,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  some  reason  to  think  that  the  practice 
which  Aquinas  evidently  considered  altogether 
gone  by  was  yet  observed  by  some  long  after  his 
time.  In  England  John  de  Burgo,  A.D.  1385, 
refers  to  our  subject  in  this  manner : “ After 
taking  the  eucharist  it  is  meet  for  reverence 
thereof  to  abstain  for  some  time  from  food,  but 
not  very  long.  For  preparation  by  abstinence 
and  devotion  is  more  required  before  receiving 
the  eucharist  than  after.  For  the  sacrament  has 
its  effect  at  the  reception  itself,  and  therefore 
actual  devotion  is  required  then ; but  after  the 
reception  habitual  devotion  suffices”  (Pupilla 
Oculi , P.  iv.  c.  viii.  ad  lit.  H.).  It  is  also  thus 
mentioned  by  Duranti,  who  was  murdered  by 
the  partisans  of  the  League  in  1589,  “ Not  only 
ought  men  to  be  fasting  when  about  to  sacrifice 
and  communicate,  but  they  ought  also  in  honour 
of  the  sacrament  to  abstain  from  all  food  some 
time  after”  (De  Rit.  Eccl.  L.  ii.  c.  vii.  § 6.) 

[W.  E.  S.] 

FATHER  (Pater).  1.  A name  rhetorically 
given  to  the  priests  of  any  religion  (Arnobius, 
Adv.  Gent.  lib.  4,  c.  19). 

2.  Commonly  applied  to  Christian  bishops. 
Epiphanius  (Haeres.  Adv.  Aerian.  n.  4)  says  that 
the  reason  of  the  title  is  that  by  their  right  of 
ordaining  they  beget  fathers  to  the  church. 
Jerome  (Ep.  52,  ad  Theoph.  ed.  Migne)  says  that 
bishops  are  content  with  their  own  honour,  for 
they  know  that  they  are  fathers  and  not  lords. 
Augustine  (Comm,  in  Ps.  44)  says  that  the 
church  itself  calls  them  fathers.  Chrysostom 
(Horn.  3,  ad  Pop.  Antioch.)  speaks  of  looking  to 
the  bishop’s  throne  and  not  seeing  the  father 
upon  it.  The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  are 
usually  cited  as  those  of  the  318  fathers  (I.  Cone. 
Nic.  Proem.;  I.  Cone.  Constantin,  c.  1). 

3.  To  a godfather.  In  the  life  of  Epiphanius 
it  is  said  that  one  Lucian  became  his  father  in 
holy  baptism  (Epiph.  Vita , n.  8).  So  Ruffinus 
(in  ffieron.  Invect.  c.  1)  says  that  the  same 
person  was  his  instructor  in  the  creed  and  his 
father. 

4.  It  is  said  that  Charles  Martel  sent  his  son 
Pepin  to  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
cut  his  hair  according  to  custom,  “juxta  morem,” 
and  thus  became  his  father,  “ ei  pater  effectus 
est  ” (Paulus  Diaconus,  Hist.  Longobard.  vi.  53). 

5.  To  the  priest  by  whom  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered. Avitus  of  Vienne  (Horn,  de  Rogat.), 
says  that  Mamertus  was  both  his  predecessor 
and  his  spiritual  father  by  baptism,  “ spiritalis 
a baptismo  pater.”  So  (Theodori  Cantuar.  Poeni- 
tentiale,  II.  iv.  8)  it  is  stated  that  one  father  is 
sufficient  to  administer  baptism,  “ in  catechumeno 
et  confirmatione  et  baptismo  unus  potest  esse 
pater.” 


6.  To  a confessor.  One  of  the  Benedictiue 
rules  provided  that  no  monk  should  become  a 
spiritual  father  without  the  consent  of  the 
abbot  (Reg.  Taniat.  a.d.  circa  570 ; Migne’s 
Patrol,  t.  66,  coll.  977). 

7.  The  title  “ father  of  fathers  ” -was  some- 
times assigned  to  eminent  bishops.  In  one  place 
it  is  given  to  the  apostle  Paul  (Quaest.  ad  Ortho- 
dox. c.  119,  apud  Justin  Mart.  Opp.).  Athana- 
sius (ad  So/itar.  Vit.  Agent,  c.  1)  speaks  of 
Hosius  as  being  by  universal  consent  called  the 
father  of  bishops.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  19; 
De  Funeb.  Patr.  § 44)  says  that  his  father  was 
called  the  father  of  all  the  bishops  (apxiepeas). 
Gregory  the  Great  (Epist.  vi.)  addresses  Lupus 
of  Troyes,  as  “ father  of  fathers,  bishop  of 
bishops.”  In  a letter  from  the  African  bishops 
which  was  read  at  the  1st  Lateran  council,  at 
the  close  of  the  epistle,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Rome, 
is  styled  “father  of  fathers.”  In  a letter  read 
at  the  6th  council  of  Constantinople  (Act  13), 
Sergius  is  addressed  in  the  same  manner.  At  the 
2nd  council  of  Nice,  a.d.  787  (Act  6),  Gregory 
Nyssen  is  said  to  have  been  called  “father  of 
fathers  ” by  universal  consent. 

8.  The  head  of  a monastery  was  naturally 

called  Pater  by  Latins,  as  Abbas  by  Orientals  ; 
thus  Augustine  (De  Mor.  Eccl.  Cath.  i.  31) 
speaks  of  the  respect  to  be  paid  by  the  Decani  to 
the  one  “quern  Patrem  appellant ;”  and  Gregory 
the  Great  (Dial.  i.  1 ; cf.  ii.  3 ; iii.  23)  speaks 
of  one  who  was  “ Pater  ” in  a monastery  over 
200  monks.  [P.  0.] 

FAUSTA.  [Evilasius.] 

FAUSTINUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Brescia ; com- 
memorated with  Jovita,  virgin,  Feb.  15  (Mart. 
Usuardi),  Feb.  16  (Mart.  Hieron.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Simplicius,  his 
brother,  and  Beatrix,  his  sister,  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian  ; commemorated  July  29  (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal. 
Allatii  et  Frontonis). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Milan  in  the  time  of  Aurelius 

Commodus;  commemorated  Aug.  7 (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FAUSTUS.  (1)  [Felix  (5).] 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Bonus  the  pres- 
byter, Maurus,  and  seven  others  ; commemorated 
Aug.  1 (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Holy  Father,  a.d.  368  ; commemorated 
Aug.  3 (Cal.  Bgzant.). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Milan ; commemorated  Aug.  7 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(5)  Saint,  at  Antioch ; commemorated  with 
Timotheus,  Sept.  8 (Mart.  Usuardi,  Hieron.). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Cordova  with  Januarius  and 
Martialis ; commemorated  Sept.  28  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis);  “Passio”  Oct.  13  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  Deacon  and  martyr ; commemorated  Nov. 
19  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; with  Eusebius 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(8)  [Dius  (2).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

FEASTS  OF  CHARITY.  [Agapae.] 

FEBRONIA.  (1)  With  Marina,  virgins;  com- 
memorated Sept.  24  (Cal.  Armen.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Nisibis,  A.D.  286;  commemorated 
June  25  (Cal.  Bgzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 
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FEET,  WASHING  OF 

FEET,  WASHING  OF.  [Baptism,  §§  34, 
67;  Maundy  Thursday.] 

FEILIRE,  THE,  of  Aengus  the  Culdee. 
The  word  Feilire,  derived  from  “ feil  ” the  Irish 
equivalent  of  vigilia,  is  applied  to  the  metrical 
festology  'composed  by  Aengus  the  Culdee  about 
the  year  780.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  five 
martyrologies  belonging  to  Ireland.  The  others 
are  (1.)  The  martyrology  of  Tamhlacht,  which 
' must  have  been  written  after  845.  (2.)  That  of 

Maelmuire  ua  Gorman,  dating  from  between 
1156-1173.  (3.)  The  Saltair  na  Rann,  which, 

however,  contains  only  four  Gaelic  entries ; and 
(4.)  The  Kalendar  of  the  Drummond  Missal, 
published  in  Bishop  'Forbes’  Kalendars  of  the 
Scottish  saints. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Aengus  we  know 
that  he  was  educated  in  Cluain  Ednach  in 
Queen’s  County,  and  travelling  into  Munster 
founded  Disert  Aengusa  in  co.  Limerick.  At  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  king  Aedh  Oirdnidhe 
against  Leinster  in  799  he  was  residing  at  Dis- 
ert Bethec  near  Monasterevin.  Latterly  he  went 
to  abbot  Maelruain  at  Tamhlacht,  when  he  from 
humility  concealed  his  gifts,  and  passing  himself 
as  a serving  man  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  mill  and  kiln,  till  at  last  his  learning  was 
discoA'ered  by  accident. 

The  Feilire  consists  of  three  parts.  1.  Five 
quatrains  invoking  a blessing  on  the  poet  and 
his  work.  2.  A preface  of  220  quatrains ; and 
3.  The  festology  itself  in  365  quatrains  for 
every  day  in  the  year  (O’Curry,  Early  Eccl. 
MSS.  of  Ireland,  pp.  359-371.  [A.  P.  F.] 

FELICIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  with 
Fortunatus,  Firmus,  and  Candidus ; commemor- 
ated Feb.  2 {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Primus  under  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian;  commemorated  June  9 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal. 
Allatii  et  Frontonis,  Sacramentarium  Gregorii ). 

(3)  [Victor  (10).] 

(4)  Martyr  in  Lucania  with  Jacinctus,  Qui- 
ritus,  and  Lucius ; commemorated  Oct.  29  {Mart. 
Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(5)  [Exsuperius  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

FELICISSIMA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Falari 
with  Gracilianus;  “Passio”  Aug.  12  {Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FELICISSIMUS.  (1)  [Heraclius  (3).] 

(2)  [Felix  (14).] 

(3)  [Sixtus  (2).] 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with  Rogatianus,  the 
presbyter,  under  Decius  and  Valerian ; comme- 
morated Oct.  26  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). 

(5)  Saint,  of  Perugia  inTuscanv;  “Natalis” 
Nov.  24  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).*  [W.  F.  G.] 

FELICITAS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tuburbo  (at 
Carthage,  Bede ) with  Perpetua,  Revocatus,  Sa- 
turninus,  and  Secundolus,  under  Severus ; com- 
memorated March  7 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron., 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Bucher.'). 

(2)  Martyr  under  Antoninus ; commemorated 
Nov.  23  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FELICULA.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  with 


Vitalis  and  Zeno;  commemorated  Feb.  14  {Mart 
Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Rome ; commemorated 
June  13  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). [W.  F.  G.] 

FELIX.  (1)  Saint,  at  Heraclea  ; comme- 
morated with  Januarius,  Jan.  7 {Mart.  Hieron., 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter,  confessor  at  Nola  in  Campania  ; 
commemorated  Jan.  14  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron., 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Carth.). 

(3)  [Dativus  (1).] 

(4)  [Hilary  (2).] 

(5)  Martyr  at  Caesaraugusta  with  seventeen 
others:  Apodemus,  Cassianus,  Cecilianus,  Evotus, 
Faustus,  Fronto,  Januarius,  Julius,  Lupercus, 
Matutinus,  Martialis,  Optatus,  Primitivus,  Pub- 
lius, Quintilianus,  Successus,  Urbanus ; comme- 
morated April  16  {Mart.  Usuardi),  April  15 
{Mart.  Adonis). 

(6)  Saint,  of  Alexandria ; commemorated  with 
Arator,  presbyter,  Fortunus,  Silvius,  and  Vita- 
lis, April  21  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Valence  in  France 
with  Fortunatus  and  Achilleus,  deacons;  com- 
memorated April  23  (76.). 

(8)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Spoletum  under  Maxi- 
mian ; commemorated  May  18  {MaH.  Usuardi). 

(9)  Martyr  in  Istria  with  Zoellius,  Servilius, 
Silvanus,  and  Diodes ; commemorated  May  24 
(76.). 

(10)  Saint,  in  Sardinia ; commemorated  with 
Aemilius,  Priamus,  Lucianus,  May  28  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(11)  The  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  the 
emperor  Claudius ; commemorated  May  30  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(12)  Martyr  in  Aquileia  with  Fortunatus 
under  Diocletian  and  Maximian;  “Passio”  June 
11  (/&.). 

(13)  Presbyter,  martyr  in  Tuscany;  comme- 
morated June  23  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(14)  Martyr  in  Campania  with  Aristo,  Cre- 
scentianus,  Eutychianus,  Felicissimus,  Justus, 
Martia,  Symphorosa,  Urbanus,  and  Vitalis;  com- 
memorated July  2 {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(15)  Son  of  Felicitas  (2),  martyr  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus ; commemorated  with  his  six  bro- 
thers, Alexander,  Januarius,  Martialis,  Philip, 
Silvanus,  Vitalis,  July  10  {Mart.  Rom.  L et ., 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(16)  Martyr  in  Africa ; commemorated  with 
Januarius,  Marinus,  and  Nabor,  July  10  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(17)  [SCILLITA.] 

(18)  The  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Con- 
stantius  Augustus ; commemorated  July  29 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi);  “Passio” 
Nov.  10;  deposition  Nov.  17  {Mart.  Adonis). 

(19)  Martyr  at  Gerona  in  Spain ; commemo- 
rated Aug.  1 {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(20)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Aprilis,  Martialis, 
Saturninus,  and  their  companions;  commemo- 
rated Aug.  22  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(21)  [Georgius  (4).] 
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(22)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Adauctus 
under  Diocletian  and  Maximian  ; commemorated 
Aug.  30  (Mart.  Bom.  IV.'.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi,  Cal.  Allatii  et  Ft  ontonis). 

(23)  Bishop  of  Tubzoca,  martyr  at  Venusia  in 
Apulia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  with  Audactus 
and  Januarius,  presbyters,  Fortunatianus  and 
Septiminus,  readers  ; commemorated  Aug.  30 
(Mart.  Bedae),  Oct.  24  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet .,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(24)  Bishop,  martyr  in  Africa  with  Neme- 
sianus  and  Lucius,  bishops;  also  with  Dativus, 
Felix,  Jader,  Litteus,  Poliauus,  and  Victor,  under 
Decius  and  Valerian ; commemorated  Sept.  10 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(25)  [Felix  (24).] 

(26)  Martyr  at  Nuceria  with  Constantia,  under 
Nero ; commemorated  Sept.  19  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(27)  Martyr  at  Autun,  with  Andochius,  pres- 
byter, and  Tyrsus,  deacon,  under  the  emperor 
Aurelian  ; commemorated  Sept,  (Mart.  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(28)  Bishop,  martyr  in  Africa  with  Cyprian 
and  4976  others,  under  Hunnericus ; commemo- 
rated Oct.  12  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). 

(29)  [Eusebius  (8).] 

(30)  Martyr  at  Toniza  in  Africa ; commemo- 
rated Nov.  6 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(31)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Nola  in  Campania  with 

thirty  others;  commemorated  Nov.  15  (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FEMORALIA  or  FEMINALIA.  These 
are  drawers  or  breeches  covering  the  thighs  and 
loins,  as  the  derivation  implies.  (See  Isidore 
Hispal.  Etym.  xix.  22.)  They  were  an  essential 
part  of  the  dress  of  the  Levitical  priesthood 
(Ex.  xxviii.  42,  43),  and  as  such  are  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  fathers  (see  e.  g.  Jerome,  Epist. 
64,  ad  Fabiolam ; i.  360,  ed.  Vallarsi),  many  of 
whom  are  delighted  to  find  a symbolical  meaning 
in  this  as  in  other  vestments. 

The  injunction  as  to  the  wearing  of  breeches 
during  divine  service  is  repeated  in  sundry 
monastic  rules.  Thus  the  Rule  of  Fructuosus, 
bishop  of  Bracara,  when  settling  the  dress  to 
be  worn  by  monks,  permits  the  use  of  femoralia 
to  all,  but  “ maxime  his  qui  ministerio  impli- 
cantur  altaris  ” (Regula  S.  Fructuosi,  c.  45 : in 
Holstenius,  Codex  Regularum,  part  2,  p.  139,  ed. 
Paris,  1663 ; cf.  Grimlaici  Solitariorum  Regula, 
c.  49 ; op.  cit.  p.  341).  For  general  rules  as  to 
this  and  other  articles  of  monastic  di’ess  see 
Magistri  Regula,  c.  81  (op.  cit.  p.  257).  The 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict  enjoins  that  monks  who 
were  going  on  a journey  should  borrow  femoralia 
from  the  Vestiarium,  and  on  their  return  should 
restore  them  thither  washed  : — “ femoralia,  ii  j 
qui  diriguntur  in  via,  de  Vestiario  accipiant,  qui 
revertentes  lota  ibi  restituant”  (c.  55  ; p.  117,  ed. 
Venice,  1723).  For  further,  references,  see  Du- 
cange’s  Glossarium,  s.  vv.,  and  Menard’s  note  to 
the  Concordia  Regularum  ( Patrol . ciii.  1235). 

[R.  S.] 

FENCING-MASTERS.  [Gladiators;  La- 

NISTAE.] 


FERETRUM,  a bier  on  which  the  corpse, 
after  washing,  was  placed  and  carried  to  burial 
[Burial  of  the  Dead],  It  was  as  a rule  made 
of  wood,  in  which  Ambrose  (in  Luc.  vii.  14)  sees 
a mystical  allusion  to  the  resurrection,  drawn 
from  the  miracle  at  Nain  (Durant,  dc  Ritib.  lib. 
i.  c.  23).  The  feretrum  of  Constantine  the  Great 
appears  to  have  been  of  gold,  like  his  coffin 
(Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  iv.  c.  66).  The  bier  was 
covered  with  a pall,  more  or  less  costly,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  That  of  Con- 
stantine was  of  purple  (a\ovpyiKT)  a\ oupyidi). 
That  of  Blesilla,  the  daughter  of  Paula,  was  of 
cloth  of  gold,  against  which  Jerome  remonstrated 
vehemently  as  an  unchristian  extravagance 
(Hieron.  Ep.  25).  Constantine’s  bier  was  sur- 
rounded with  a circle  of  lights  burning  in  golden 
candlesticks  (Euseb.  u.  s.).  The  bier  was  carried 
to  the  grave  sometimes  by  relations  or  neai 
friends,  sometimes  by  officials  designated  to  that 
duty  (Copiatae,  decani,  lecticarii ),  and  in  the  case 
of  persons  of  high  dignity  or  sanctity  by  bishops, 
and  nobles,  e.g.,  Basil  by  his  clergy  (Greg.  Mag. 
Orat.  xx.),  his  sister  Macrina  by  Gregory  Nyssen, 
and  other  clergy  (Greg.  Nys.  Vit.  Macr.  tom.  ii. 

р.  201) ; Paula,  by  the  bishops  of  Palestine, 

“ cervicem  feretro  subjicientibus  ” (Hieron.  Ep. 
27).  [E.  V.] 

FERIA.  The  proper  sense  of  this  word  is 
that  of  a holyday,  of  a festival  viewed  in  the 
aspect  of  a day  of  freedom  from  worldly  business. 
It  is  in  this  meaning  that  we  find  the  word  in 
classical  Latin,  though  here  it  occurs  exclusively 
in  the  plural.  Besides  this,  however,  the  woid 
has  been  used  in  a special  sense  in  the  Christian 
church  from  very  early  times  to  denote  the  days 
of  the  week,  feria  secunda,  tertia,  &e.,  for  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  &c. 

The  origin  of  this  system  of  notation  cannot 
be  stated  with  absolute  certainty.  It  is  explained 
by  Ducange  ( Glossarium , s.  v.)  as  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  week  following  Easter  Day  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Constantine  to  be  ob- 
served as  one  continuous  festival,  and  that  origi- 
nally the  year  began  with  Easter.  Hence  the 
Monday,  Tuesday,  &e.,  of  Easter  Week  would  be 
respectively  secunda  feria,  tertia  feria,  &c.,  and 
in  this  way,  following  the  example  of  the  first 
week  of  the  year,  the  names  passed  to  all  other 
Mondays,  &c.,  of  the  year.  The  great  objection 
to  this  view,  which  seems  to  have  found  many 
supporters  (see  e.g.  Pelliccia,  De  Christianac  Ec- 
clesiae  politia,  i.  277,  ed.  Colon.  1829),  is  that 
long  before  the  time  of  Constantine  we  find  Ter- 
tullian  speaking  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  as 
quarta  and  sexta  feria  (de  jejunio  adv.  Psychicos, 

с.  2). 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  explain  the  phrase 
as  being  akin  to  and  probably  derived  from  the 
Jewish  system  of  notation  under  which  such  an 
expression  as  e.g.  fj  pia  ruv  ea^^druv  (Mark 
xvi.  2 ; Acts  xx.  7,  and  often  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment) means  the  “ first  day  of  the  week.”  This 
extension  of  the  word  Sabbath,  which,  besides  the 
instances  adducible  from  the  New  Testament, 
occurs  also  in  the  Targums  (see  e.  g.  Esther  ii.  9), 
is  merely  a natural  transference  of  a word  from 
its  primary  meaning  of  the  point  of  time,  as  it 
were,  to  express  the  periods  marked  out  by  such 
points;  and  an  exact  parallel  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  S5H*n,  which  is  primarily  the  new 
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moon,  and  hence  the  month,  or  period  between 
two  new  moons.  The  real  feria  then  being  Sun- 
day, the  other  days  of  the  week  are  reckoned  as 
in  the  above  instances  with  reference  to  this.  On 
this  view  see  Heinichen  on  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles. 
(vol.  iii.  p.  87).  The  explanation  given  by  Du- 
randus  ( Rationale  divinorum  officiorum,  vii.  1.  11) 
deserves  to  be  quoted,  though  of  course  not  ad- 
missible as  a solution — “ vocantur  ergo  feriae  a 
feriando,  quia  tuto  tempore  a vitiis  feriari , id  est 
v.icare , debemus,  non  quod  sit  a necessariis  vitae 
operibus  feriandum.” 

With  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  the  name 
Sabbatum  was  so  closely  associated  that  it  was 
nearly  always  used  instead  of  septima  feria , 
though  Ducange  (s.  v.)  gives  an  -example  of  this 
last  phrase.  In  like  manner,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  from  its  association  with  the  Resurrection, 
became  “ the  Lord’s  Day  ” from  apostolic  times, 
and  thus  though  the  phrase  pritna  feria  does  now 
and  then  occur  (see  e.  g.  in  one  of  the  spurious 
sermons  once  attributed  to  Augustine,  Patrol. 
xxxix.  2005),  Dominica  is  the  regular  word  for 
Sunday  in  ancient  liturgies.  The  days,  however, 
from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive  are  habitually 
designated  as  secunda  fcri  i,  &c.,  of  which  practice 
an  examination  of,  e.  g.,  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary will  furnish  abundant  examples.  A 
good  illustration,  showing  how  completely  the 
word  feria  had  passed  into  this  new  sense,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  use  of  the  phrase  feriae  legitimae 
in  the  Libri  Foenitentiales  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus 
and  of  Bede,  as  when  for  some  offence  a special 
fast  is  enjoined  “ praeter  legitimas  ferias  ” (see 
e.  g.  Patrol,  xcix.  968),  that  is,  in  addition  to 
those  days  of  the  week  which  were  fasts  under 
all  circumstances. 

For  furthei  remarks  on  this  subject  see  Du- 
cange’s  Glossarium,  (s.  «.),  and  Augusti’s  Hand- 
buch  der  christlichen  ArchaolOjie,  i.  467  sqq. 

[R.  S.] 

FERIALES  (i.e.  Libri)  were  books  contain- 
ing a record  of  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs. 
Thus  Chromatius  and  Heliodorus,  writing  to 
Jerome  (Hierou.  Epist.),  beg  him  to  search  for 
the  Feriales  from  the  archives  of  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  as  a guide  to  the  feast-days  of  the 
martyrs  [Calendar:  Martyrology]  (Ducange, 
s.  r.).  [C.] 

FERMENTUM.  I.  The  earliest  Ordo  Eo- 
manus  extant,  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  ritual  of  Rome  in  the  age  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  a.d.  590,  orders  a portion  of  reserved 
eucharist  (Sancta)  to  be  brought  into  the  church 
before  the  celebration  by  a subdeacon,  to  be  de- 
livered by  him  to  the  archdeacon  after  the  canon, 
and  to  be  put  into  the  chalice  by  the  latter, 
saying,  “The  Peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you 
a! way.”  ( Ord . E.  /.  nn.  8,  17,  18,  in  Mus.  Ital. 
tom.  ii.  pp.  8,  12,  13).  The  bishop  of  Rome  is 
supposed  to  be  present,  and  to  celebrate.  The 
particle  thus  used  was  called  Fermentum,  the 
leaven,  n.  22,  p.  16.  If  the  pope  was  not  pre- 
sent, “ a particle  of  the  leaven,  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  apostolical,  was  brought  by 
the  oblationary  subdeacon,  and  given  to  the  arch- 
deacon ; but  he  handed  it  to  the  bishop,  who, 
signing  it  thrice,  and  saying,  ; The  Peace,  &c.,’ 
put  it  into  the  chalice.”  The  reason  of  the 
name  Fermentum  is  now  obvious.  Leaven  is 
dough  reserved  from  one.  baking  to  be  mixed 


with  that  prepared  for  another,  and  may  be 
said  to  make  the  bread  of  both  one.  The  eucha- 
rist ic  leaven  connected  successive  celebrations 
with  each  other  in  the  same  manner,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  a token  of  union  between  con- 
gregations locally  separated  from  each  other. 
If  we  may  trust  to  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  the 
custom  of  sending  the  Fermentum  to  the  several 
churches  in  Rome  originated  with  Melchiades. 
A.D.  311.  The  same  authority  tells  us  that 
Siricius,  A.D.  385,  “ordained  that  no  presbyter 
should  celebrate  masses  through  the  whole 
week  unless  he  received  a certified  (declaratum), 
consecrated  (portion)  from  the  bishop  of  the 
place  appointed  (for  a station),  which  is  called 
the  leaven  ” (Anast.  Biblioth.  de  Vitis  Pont. 
Rom.  nn.  32,  39,  pp.  12,  22).  The  custcm  is 
noticed  at  some  length  in  a letter  ascribed  to 
Innocent  I.,  A.D.  402,  but  apparently  composed 
by  a later  and  inferior  writer.  From  this  docu- 
ment we  learn  that  the  pope  “ sent  the  leaven 
per  titulos ,”  i.  e.  the  churches  within  the  city 
only  (those  without  being  in  the  suburbicarian 
dioceses),  and  that  it  was  done  on  Sundays, 
“ that  the  presbyters  who  on  that  day  could 
not  meet  him  (in  worship)  on  account  of  the 
people  committed  to  them,  might  not,  above  all 
on  that  day,  feel  themselves  cut  off  from  com- 
munion with  him  ” (Innoc.  Ep.  ad  Decent,  in 
Cigheri,  V.  PP.  Theolog.  Univ.  tom.  iv.  p.  178). 
The  writer  had  been  asked  by  another  bishop, 
if  it  was  proper  to  send  the  Fermentum  about 
through  a diocese  (i.  e.  beyond  the  walls  of  an 
episcopal  city).  The  question  shows  that  the 
practice  had  spread.  In  the  writings  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  A.D.  573,  we  meet  with  a story  which 
proves  incidentally  that  it  was  not  unknown  in 
France.  We  are  told  of  a certain  deacon,  in  a 
town  in  Auvergne,  who,  “ when  the  time  to 
offer  the  sacrifice  was  come,  having  taken  the 
tower  in  which  was  kept  the  mystery  of  the 
Lord’s  Body,  began  to  carry  it  to  the  door  (of 
the  church),  and  entered  the  temple  to  place  it 
on  the  altar,”  &c.  ( Mirac . L.  I.  cap.  86). 

Before  the  custom  became  obsolete,  its  observ- 
ance was,  it  appears,  reduced  by  authority  to  a 
few  days  in  the  year.  For  in  an  ancient  gloss 
on  the  letter  ascribed  to  Innocent,  found  by 
Mabillon  in  the  library  of  St.  Emmeran  at  Ratis- 
bon,  the  following  statement  occurs : “ Touch- 
1 ing  the  leaven,  which  he  mentions,  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Romans  that  a portion  be  re- 
served from  the  mass  which  is  sung  on  Maundy 
Thursday  and  the  Easter-Eve,  and  on  the  holy 
day  of  Easter,  and  at  Pentecost,  and  on  the 
holy  day  of  the  Lord’s  Nativity,  throughout 
the  year ; and  that  of  the  said  mass  there  be 
put  into  the  chalice,  everywhere  at  the  stations, 
if  the  pope  himself  be  not  present,  when  he 
says,  The  Peace,  &c.  . . . and  this  is  called  Fer- 
mentum. Nevertheless,  on  Easter-Eve,  no  pres- 
byter in  the  baptismal  churches  communicates 
any  one  before  there  be  sent  to  him  of  that  very 
same  holy  thing  which  the  Lord  Pope  hath 
offered  ” (Mabillon,  I tin.  German.  Descript,  p. 
65;  Hamb.  1717)..  The  rite  was  observed  at 
Rome  under  the  second  Ordo  Eomanus,  now  ex- 
tant (pp.  43,  9),  which  is  probably  at  least  a 
century  later  than  the  first.  Amalarius,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  827,  cites  some  words  that 
relate  to  it  from  Ordo  FI.  § 12  (p.  49)  ; but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  understood  them  of 
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the  “commixture”  of  a particle  of  the  newly- 
consecrated  oblate  ( De  Eccles.  Off.  lib.  iii.  c.  31). 

II.  There  was  another  use  of  the  reserved 
element,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  at  the 
ordination  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  earliest 
notice  occurs  in  a very  ancient  Roman  directory, 
and  refers  (as  indeed  all  the  strictly  Roman 
documents  do)  to  bishops  only.  The  pope  at  the 
communion  which  followed  the  consecration, 
gave  a whole, oblate  to  the  newly-made  bishop, 
of  which  he  took  a part  at  the  time,  but  “ re- 
served the  rest  of  it.  to  serve  for  communions  for 
forty  days  ” ( Ordo  VII I.  p.  89).  The  practice 
may  have  spread  from  Rome,  but  it  was  at  one 
time  so  widely  observed  that  we  are  compelled 
to  assign  its  origin  to  a very  early  though  not 
primitive  date.  Iu  the  opinion  of  Morinus  ( De 
Sacr.  Ordin.  P.  III.  Exerc.  VIII.  c.  ii.  § iv.),  it 
sprang  up  in  Italy  in  the  8th  century.  Fulbert, 
■bishop  of  Chartres,  who  was  born  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, asserts  that  it  was  observed  by  all  the  bishops 
of  his  province  at  the  ordination  of  presbyters, 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  universal  (Ep.  If.  ad 
Einard.  apud  Martene,  de  Jut.  Eccl.  hit.  L.  I. 
c.  viii.  Art.  IX.  n.  xx.).  Rubrics  prescribing  it 
at  the  consecration  of  bishops  are  found  in  old 
pontificals  of  Concha,  in  Spain  (Martene,  u.  s. 
Art.  X.  n.  xxi.);  of  Saltzburg  ( Ibid . Art.  XI. 
Ord.  VI lid) ; of  Toulouse,  Rouen,  Rheims  (Mo- 
rinus, de  Sacr.  Ord.  P.  II.  p.  281  ; and  P.  III.  p. 
130),  and  the  Latin  church  of  Constantinople 
(Mart.  u.  s.  Ordo  XIV.  note  at  end),  where  the 
term  was  forty  days  ; and  of  Mayenee  (Morinus, 
P.  II.  p.  278),  where  it  was  thirty.  The  pon- 
tificals of  Ckrnpiegne  (Mart.  u.  s.  Ord.  VII.)  and 
of  Saltzburg  (Ibid.  Ord.  IX.)  testify  to  the  cus- 
tom at  the  ordination  of  priests,  the  former  fix- 
ing forty  days  for  them,  and  the-,  latter  only 
seven.  In  the  pontifical  of  the  Latin  church  of 
Apamea  in  Syria,  the  pope,  who  is  supposed  to 
consecrate,  is  directed  to  give  a “ whole  Host  ” 
to  the  new  bishop,  but  its  use  is  not  mentioned. 
Afterward  however,  it  is  said  that  “for  forty 
days  from  ti  e day  of  his  consecration  he  ought, 
if  possible,  to  sing  mass  daily  for  the  people  com- 
mitted to  him.”  (Mart.  u.  s.  Ord.  XIV.).  This 
evidently  indicates  the  original  purpose,  and 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  wherever  in  the 
west  we  find  an  order  that  the  newly  ordained 
shall  celebrate  for  forty  days  (and  this  was  a 
common  rule : see  Morinus,  P.  III.  Exerc.  VIII. 
c.  ii.  § vii.  p.  132),  there  had  also  existed  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  custom  of  reserving  for  those 
celebrations  from  the  communion  at  the  ordina- 
tion. 

Mabillon  (Co  r<m.  in  Ord.  Rom.  p.  xxxix.)  states 
expressly  that  the  particles  of  the  reserved  oblate 
were  put  day  by  day  into  the  chalice  by  the 
newly-made  bishop  or  priest,  as  in  the  rite  be- 
fore described.  This  is  more  than  probable ; 
but  it  is  right  to  mention  that  he  gives  no  refe- 
rence, and  that  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact 
has  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
writer.  [W.  E.  S.] 

FERREOLUS.  (1)  Presbyter,  martyr  at 
Besan/on  with  Ferrutio,  the  deacon  ; comme- 
morated June  16  (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Vienna ; commemorated  Sept. 
18  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FERRUTIO.  [Ferreolus.] 


FERTUM  is  “the  oblation  which  is  brought 
to  the  altar,  and  sacrificed  by  the  priest”  (Du- 
cange,  s.  v.  quoting  Isidore  and  Papias);  i.  e.  the 
element  of  bread  offered  on  the  altar  and  conse- 
crated. [C.] 

FERULA.  [Narthex  ; Pastoral  Stafi.] 

FESTIVAL  (eopr-ft,  festum , dies  fest'is).  The 
history  of  the  first  rise  of  festivals  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  a subject  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  During  the  first  few  years,  while 
the  essentially  Jewish  character  of  the  church 
continued,  the  Jewish  yearly  festivals  were 
doubtlessly  observed,  especially  the  Passover  and 
Pentecost,  which  later  events  had  raised  to  a far 
higher  pitch  of  dignity.  The  Sabbath  also  con- 
tinued to  be  observed,  and  with  it  the  first  day 
of  each  week  became  a lesser  Easter  day. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
church  became  proportionately  diminished,  with 
the  breach  between  it  and  the  Gentile  part  con- 
tinually widening.  Indeed  the  tone  of  the 
language  used  by  Christian  writers  in  the  2nd 
century,  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  nation,  is 
on  the  whole  one  of  undisguised  hostility.  It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  the  tendency  would  be 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  reject  such  Jewish 
festivals  as  had  not  in  some  sort  been  made 
Christian,  and  thus,  e.g.,  though  some  have  seen 
in  Christmas  a higher  form  of  the  feast  of  the 
Dedication,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  younger  from  the  older  church, 
so  far  as  festivals  are  concerned,  consists  of  the 
ennobled  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  “ first 
day  of  the  week  ” was  no  doubt  a Christian 
festival  from  the  earliest  times.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century,  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  festival  than  these 
three.  Gradually,  however,  from  a belief  in  the 
lessons  of  good  derivable  from  a celebration  of 
great  events  in  the  history  of  our  faith,  and 
perhaps  too  from  the  analogy  of  the  numerous 
festivals  of  the  older  religions,  fresh  commemora- 
tions arose,  the  earliest  being  that  of  the  Epiphany, 
from  which  afterwards  arose  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  as  a separate  festival.  The  exact 
time  of  the  first  rise  of  these,  and  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two,  is  uncertain ; reference 
may  be  made  to  the  separate  articles.  [Christ- 
mas, Epiphany-.]  The  time,  too,  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost  came  to  be  viewed  as  one  long  festal 
season,  and  in  this  period  a special  distinction 
began  to  be  attached  to  Ascension-day,  in  the 
3rd  or  more  probably  in  the  4th  century.  To- 
gether with  these  festivals  and  similar  ones 
which  were  gradually  added  (e.g.  those  of  the 
Presentation  and  Annunciation  in  the  6th 
century),  all  commemorative  of  the  great  events 
in  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  we  find  also 
festivals  of  another  kind,  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  a martyr’s  death,  viewed  as  his 
natal  day  into  the  better  life.  These  would  be 
at  first  confined  more  or  less  to  special  churches, 
but  would  subsequently  obtain  in  many  cases  a 
general  observance.  Thus  by  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  we  find  a wide-spread  observance  of 
festivals  of  e.g.,  St.  Stephen,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  the  Maccabees.  ‘ The  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  at  an  early  period  became  one  of 
great  importance  (see  e.g.  the  canon  of  the  council 
of  Agde,  cited  below),  is  not  however  of  the  above 
class,  being  a commemoration  of  the  actual  birth- 
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day,  as  one  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the 
Saviour  Himself. 

We  find,  however,  considerable  diversity  of 
feeling  in  the  primitive  church  on  the  subject  of 
festivals.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  most  justly 
felt  that  a festival,  as  being  a cessation  from  the 
world’s  everyday  cares  and  pleasures,  should 
claim  regard  as  a special  means  of  help  for  the 
soul  in  its  heavenward  way  ; on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  urged  with  equal  truth,  that  when  the 
shadows  of  Judaism  had  become  the  realities 
of  Christianity,  to  lay  any  special  stress  on  the 
observance  of  times  and  seasons  was  at  any  rate 
to  incur  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  reason 
why  festivals  were  established  at  all,  and  the 
rather  that  in  Christianity  every  day  was  in  a 
new  sense  consecrated  to  God.  It  was  the  dis- 
regard of  one  or  other  of  these  two  co-ordinate 
truths  to  which  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  ! 
false  ideas  that  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of 
festivals.  Protests  on  the  second  point  were 
deemed  necessary  by  our  Lord  Himself  (Matt, 
xii.  8 ; Mark  ii,  27),  and  by  St.  Paul  (Romans 
xiv.  5,  6 ; Gal.  iv.  9-11 ; Col.  ii.  16).  In  like 
manner  too,  Origen  ( contra  Celsum  viii.  22) 
urges  that  the  Christian  who  dwells  on  the 


of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  every  day  keeping  an 
Easter  and  a Pentecostal  feast.  Similar  remarks 
are  found  also  in  Chrysostom  (Horn.  i.  de  S. ' 
Pentecoste , c.  i. ; vol.  ii.  458,  ed.  Montfaucon  : 1 
cf.  Horn.  xv.  in  1 Cor.  c.  3 ; vol.  x.  128).  These  | 
passages,  however,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  objec-  ^ 
tions  brought  against  the  celebration  of  festivals, 


omni  theatrorum  at.que  Circensium  voluptate 
per  universal  urbes  earundem  populis  denegata.” 

(2)  In  like  manner  all  legal  business  had  to  be 
suspended.  (Cud.  Theodos.  lib.  ii.  tit.  8,  11. 1,  2 ; 
vol.  i.  pp.  118,  121 : Cod.  Justin.  lib.  iii.  tit.  12, 
11.  7,  11  ; pp.  207,  208).  A special  exemption 
was  allowed  in  the  case  of  emancipation  or  manu- 
mission (Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  ii.  tit.  8,  1.  1 ; supra). 

(3)  The  celebration  of  public  worship  was  of 

course  a necessary  concomitant  4>f  a festival. 
The  council  of  Eliberis  [305  a.d.]  condemns  the 
man  who  on  three  consecutive  Sundays  was 
absent  from  the  church  (can.  21  ; Labbe  i.  973). 
The  council  of  Agde  (506  a.d.)  while  sanctioning 
generally  the  practice  of  communicating  in 
private  chapels,  forbids  it  elsewhere  than  in  the 
public  assembly  on  the  more  important  festivals*. 
These  are  specified  in  another  canon  of  the  same 
council  as  Easter,  Christmas,  the  Epiphany, 
Ascension-day,  Pentecost,  the  Nativity  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  “ vel  si  qui  maximi  dies  in 
festivitatibus  habentur.”  (cann.  18,  21  ; Labbe 
iv.  1386 : cf.  Concil.  Aurel.  iv.  [541  A.D.]  can. 
3 ; Labbe  v.  382).  (4)  Fasting  was  a thing 

utterly  foreign  to  the  idea  of  such  days ; indeed 
it  was  a distinguishing  mark  of  sundry  heretics 
to  turn  the  festivals  into  seasons  of  fasting.  The 
so  called  Apostolic  Canons  censure  those  who 
would  fast  on  the  Lord’s  day  or  the  Sabbath 
(i.e.  Saturday,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
regarded  in  the  East  as  a day  of  distinctly  festal 
character),  and  orders  that  any  of  the  clergy  who 
does  so  shall  be  deposed  (KaOcLipeioOu),  can.  65, 
al.  66,  Labbe  i.  40) ; and  a previous  canon 


but  rather  as  answers  to  those  who  saw  in  them  but 
a relic  of  Judaism.  Tertullian,  in  very  sweep- 
ing language,  condemns  the  practice  of  holding 
festivals  altogether  on  this  ground, — “ Horum 
lgitur  tempora  observantes  et  dies  et  menses 
et  annos,  galaticamur.  Plane,  si  judaicarum 
caerimoniaruin,  si  legalium  sollemnitatum  ob- 
servantes sumus.  . . .”  and  asks  why  in  the 
face  of  St.  Paul’s  language  as  to  times  and 
seasons,  Easter  is  celebrated,  and  why  the  period 
from  thence  to  Whitsunday  is  spent  as  one  long 
season  of  rejoicing  (de  jejunio  adv.  Psychicos,  c.  14). 
Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  while  endorsing  such 
views  as  those  which  we  have  referred  to  as 
held  by  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  proceeds  further 
to  maintain  the  definite  advantages  arising 
from  the  observance  of  festivals  (Comm,  in  Gal. 
iv.  10 ; vol.  vii.  456,  ed.  Vallarsi : cf.  Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccles.  v.  22). 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  chief  points  in 
which  a festival  was  specially  distinguished  in 
its  observance  from  ordinary  days.  (1)  The  essential 
idea  of  a Christian  festival  was  obviously  such 
as  to  make  ordinary  festivities,  other  than  those 
of  a religious  character,  unseemly  at  such  times ; 
and  thus  numerous  imperial  edicts  were  promul- 
gated from  time  to  time,  prohibiting  public 
games,  etc.  on  Christian  holy  days  (Eusebius, 
Vita  Constantini  iv.  18,  23 : Sozomen,  Hist. 

Eccles.  i.  8 : Cud.  Theodos.  lib.  xv.  tit.  5,  11.  2, 
5 ; vol.  iv.  po.  350,  353,  ed.  Gothofredus : Cod.  j 
Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  12,  1.  It ; p.  2C8,  ed.  Gotho- 
fredus). Of  the  two  references  to  the  Theodosian 
Code,  the  former  enjoins  that  “ Nullus  Solis  die 
populo  spectaculum  praebeat the  latter  specifies 
Sundays,  Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and 
the  anniversary  of  apostolic  martyrdoms  as  the 
days  to  which  the  prohibition  extended,  . . . 


(52  al.  51)  had  spoken  of  a bishop,  priest  or 
deacon,  who  abstained  from  flesh  and  wine  on 
a festival  as  “ a cause  of  scandal  to  many.”  (See 
also  Tertullian,  de  Corona  Militis  c.  3 ; C -ncii. 
Gangrense  [circa  324  a.d.]  can.  18 ; Labbe  ii. 
424 ; Concil.  Carthag.  iv.  [398  A.D.]  can.  64 ; 
Labbe  ii.  1205).  On  these  days  in  earlier  times 
were  held  Agapae  [Agapae],  a custom  which 
was  afterwards  changed  into  the  plan  of  the 
richer  members  of  a Christian  community  feeding 
the  poorer  (cf.  e.g.,  Tertullian,  Apol.  c.  39).  (5) 

Among  minor  but  significant  ways  of  distinguish- 
ing a festival  it  may  be  added  that  at  such  times 
it  was  usual  to  offer  prayer  standing,  not  kneel- 
ing ; u die  dominico  netas  . . . . de  geniculis 
adorare.  Eadem  immunitate  a die  Paschae  in 
Pentecosten  usque  gaudemus”  (Tertullian,  de 
Corona  Militis  c.  3).  Irenaeus,  in  referring  to 
the  same  practice,  speaks  of  this  absence  of  kneel- 
ing as  figurative  of  the  resurrection  (Frag. 
7 ; vol.  i.  p.  828,  ed.  Stieren  : cf.  Justin  Martyr, 
Quaest.  et  Resp.  ad  Orthodoxos  115:  Jerome 
Dialogus  contra  Luciferianos  c.  8;  vol.  ii.  180: 
Epiphanius  Expos.  Fidei  c.  22  ; vol.  i.  1105,  ed. 
Petavius : Isidore  de  Eccl.  Off.  i.  33  : Rabanus 
Maurus  de  Inst.  Cler.  ii.  42.  See  also  Concil. 
Nicaenum  i.  [325  a.d.]  can.  20;  Labbe  ii.  37: 
also  Dr.  Pusey’s  note  to  the  Oxford  translation 
of  Ephrem  Syrus,  pp.  417  sqq.). 

Festivals  may  be  divided  into  ord:narg  and 
extraordinary  (feriae  statutae,  indict :ie),  accord- 
ing as  they  came  in  regular  course  in  the 
Christian  year,  or  were  specially  appointed  in 
consequence  of  some  particular  event.  The 
former  may  again  be  divided  into  immoveable  and 
moveable  (feriae  immobiles,  mobiles),  according  as 
they  did  or  did  not  fall  on  the  same  day  in  every 
year  ; those  in  the  latter  division  obviously  con- 
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sisting  of  such  as  depended  on  Easter,  the  time  of 
which,  depending  on  the  Jewish  or  lunar  calendar, 
to  which  the  Paschal  festival  originally  belonged, 
varies  with  reference  to  its  place  in  the  Julian 
cr  solar  year  [Easter],  It  follows  that  the  num- 
ber of  Sundays  between  Christmas  and  Easter, 
and  again  between  Easter  and  Christmas,  is  vari- 
able. Besides  the  obvious  divisions  of  feriae 
majores , minores,  there  is  further  that  into 
feriae  integrae , intercisae , according  as  the  festival 
lasted  for  the  whole  or  part  of  a day.  Such 
divisions  as  those  made  by  the  Roman  church 
of  festum  simplex,  duplex,  semiduplex,  to  say 
nothing  of  further  subdivisions  (jprincipale  du- 
plex, mi  jus  du;  lex,  etc.),  fall  quite  beyond  our 
period.  (For  information  concerning  them  see 
Ducange’s  Glossariun,  s.  c.  Fe&tum).  On  the 
subject  of  the  repeated  commemorations  of  the 
more  important  festivals,  see  Octave,  and  for 
the  preliminary  preparation  for  festivals,  see 
Vigil. 

Among  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian festivals  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — 
Hospinianus,  Festa  Christianorum ; Tiguri, 
1593.  Dresser,  de  festis  diebus  Chnstianorum, 
Judaeo.um  et  Ethnieorum  liber,  quo  origo,  causa, 
ritus  ct  usus  eorum  exponitur.  I.ipsiae,  1594. 
Gretser,  de  festis  Christianorum,  Ingolstadt,  1612. 
Gueti,  Hcortologia.  Parisiis,  1657.  Lambertini, 
Commentarii  duo  de  Jesu  Christi  mat  risque  ejus 
Festis  et  de  Missae  Sacrifcio.  Patavii,  1752. 
Augusti.  die  F ste  der  alten  Christen.  Leipzig, 
1817.  Ullmann,  Vergleichende  Zus  nnmenstellung 
des-  Chrittlichen  Fedcyclus  mit  Vorchristlichen 
Festen,  als  Anhang  zu  C cuzer's  Symbolik.  Leipzig, 
1821.  Nickel,  Die  heiligen  Zeiten  und  Feste 
nach  ihrer  Geschichte  und  Feirr  in  der  Katholi- 
schen  Kirche.  Mainz,  1825—38.  Binterim, 
Denk'rurdigkciten  de  Christ- Katholischen  Kirche 
(vol.  v.  part  1,  pp.  119  sqq.)  Mainz,  1825—38. 
Staudenmaier,  Der  Geist  des  Christenthums , 
dargestellt  in  den  hei'igcn  Zeiten.  heiligen  Hand- 
lungen  und  der  heiligen  Kunst.  Mainz,  1838. 

[R.  S.] 

FESTUM.  [Festival.] 

FESTUS.  (1)  [Januaries  (10).] 

(2)  Saint  in  Tuscany ; commemoraftd  with 
Joannes,  Dec.  21  (d/art.  Rum.  Yet.,  Hieron.,  Ado- 
nis, LTsuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FID  El  ADVOCATUS.  [Advocates;  De- 
fensor.] 

FIDEJUSSORES.  [Sponsor.] 

FI  DELES.  [Faithful.] 

FIDELIUM  MISS  A.  [Missa.] 
FIDELIUM  OEATIO.  [Lord’s  Prayer.] 
FIDES.  (1)  [Sophia.] 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Agen ; commemorated 
Oct.  6 (JL lart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  LTsuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FILIOLA  (Spanish,  Hijuela ),  a name  given 
m the  Mozarabic  liturgy  to  the  Veil  of  the 
chalice.  One  of  the  rubrics  reLiting  to  the 
oblation  of  the  elements  is  : “[The  Priest]  places 
the  chalice  on  the  altar,  and  takes  the  Filiola, 
and  without  blessing  it  puts  it  on  the  chalice.” 
(Mabillon,  De  Liturg.  Gall.  p.  42  ; Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  introd.  439).  [C.] 
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FILLET,  THE  BAPTISMAL.  [Baptism, 
p.  163;  Chrismal.] 

FINCHALE,  COUNCIL  OF  ( Finrhallense 
Concilium),  held  a.d.  798  or  9,  at  Finchale,  near 
Durham,  and  presided  over  by  Eanbald, . arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  which,  after  the  faith  of  the 
first  five  general  councils  had  been  rehearsed 
from  a book,  a declaration  of  adhesion  to  them 
was  reiterated  in  the  words  of  archbishop  Theo- 
dore, and  the  council  of  Hatfield,  A.D.  680  (see  c. 
of  H.),  and  other  regulations  for  the  good  of  the 
church  in  Northumbria  and  elsewhere,  and  for 
the  keeping  of  Easter,  were  passed  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Councils  iii.  527).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

FINES  ( mulcta , emenda,  firnipta).  Mulcta 
signified  a fine  paid  by  way  of  penalty  to  the 
judge  : emenda,  satisfaction  made  to  the  injured 
party.  On  the  variations  from  this  usage,  see 
Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Emeiula.  Fines  are  found  in 
the  records  of  the  early  English  church  among 
the  penalties  inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences. 
The  laws  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  A.D.  597-604 
(c.  i.)  require  the  following  compensation  to  be 
made  for  injuries  ; “ to  the  property  of  God  and 
the  church  twelve  fold,  a bishop’s  property 
eleven  fold,  a priest’s  property  nine  fold,  a 
deacon’s  six  fold,  a clerk’s  property  three  fold.” 
The  laws  of  Ine,  king  of  Wessex,  a.d.  690  (c.  2), 
order  a man  to  have  his  child  baptized  within 
thirty  days,  “if  it  be  not  so,  let  him  make 
‘bot’  with  thirty  shillings,  but  if  it  die  with- 
out baptism,  let  him  make  ‘bot’fov  it  with  all 
that  he  has;”  (c.  3)  a lord  to  pay  thirty  shillings 
who  compels  his  ‘ theouman’  to  work  on  Sunday,  a 
freeman  working  without  his  lord’s  command  to 
pay  sixty  shillings ; and  (c.  13)  any  one  committing 
perjury  before  a bishop  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shillings.  In  the  laws  of  Wihtred  of 
Kent,  A.D.  696,  it  is  decreed  (e.  9)  that  if  an 
‘ esne  ’ do  work  contrary  to  his  lord’s  command 
from  sunset  on  Saturday  to  sunset  on  Sunday,  he 
must  make  a ‘ bot  * of  eighty  shillings.  The 
Penitential  of  Egbert  (vii.  4)  directs  au  offender 
for  certain  crimes  either  to  do  penance  or  pay  a 
fine  to  the  church,  or  divide  money  among  the 
poor;  and  elsewhere  (xiii.  11)  allows  a fine  to 
take  the  place  of  fasting ; but  this  latter  instance 
is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a Redemption  than  a 
direct  penance:  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils 

and  Eccl.  Documents , vol.  iii.  pp.  42,  214,  233.) 

[G.  M.] 


FINTANUS,  presbyter,  and  confessor  in  Ire- 
land ; commemorated  Feb.  17  (J dart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 


^ FIR-TREE  OR  PINE.  See  Aringhi,  vol. 
li.  p.  632-3.  “ Praetpr  cupressum,  et  pinus 

quoque  et  myrtus  pro  mortis  symbolo,  etc. 
Et  pinus  quidem,  quia  semel  excisa  nunquam 
reviviscit  et  repul lulascit.”  These  are  rather 
general  or  human  reasons  for  choice  of  the  pine 
as  an  emblem  of  death,  than  as  conveying  any 
specially  Christian  thought.  See  Herodotus  vi. 
37,  on  the  threat  of  Croesus  to  the  people  of  Lamp- 
saeus.  But  the  fir,  or  some  tree  much  resembling 
it,  accompanies  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Aringhi,  ii.  293,  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pris- 
cilla. Also  at  pp.  75  and  25;  and  it  is  certainly 
intended  to  be  represented  among  the  trees 
which  surround  the  same  form  in  vol.  i.  577.  The 
latter  painting  is  from  the  Callixtine,  and  is 
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certainly  an  adaptation  from  the  common  fresco-  j 
subjects  of  Orpheus.  The  shepherd  bears  the 
syrinx  or  reeds,  but  sits  in  a half-reclining  posi- 
tion, as  Orpheus  with  the  lyre ; and  various  trees 
arc  surrounding  him.  This  association  of  the  fir 
or  pihe  with  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  of  both 
with  Orpheus,  would  account  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  different  species  of  “ trees  of  the  wood,” 
the  fir  being  also  characteristic  of  the  mountains 
or  wilderness  in  which  the  lost  sheep  is  found. 
Herzog  thinks  it  was  placed  on  Christian  graves 
(as  well  as  others),  as  an  evergreen  tree,  and 
therefore  a symbol  of  immortality ; which  is  by 
no  means  unlikely.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FIRE,  KINDLING  OF.  In  the  first  Ordo 
Romanus  (c.  32,  p.  21 ; cf.  p.  31),  among  the 
ceremonies  of  Maundy  Thursday,  the  following 
is  mentioned.  At  the  ninth  hour  fire  is  pro- 
duced by  a flint  and  steel  sufficient  to  light  a 
candle,  which  ought  to  be  placed  on  a reed ; a 
lamp  lighted  from  this  is  kept  unextinguished 
in  the  church  until  Easter  eve,  to  light  the 
Paschal  taper,  which  is  to  be  blessed  on  that  day. 
The  directions  of  pope  Zacharias  ( Epist . 12,  ad 
Bonif .)  are  different.  He  says,  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Romish  church  was,  that  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  three  lamps  of  more  than  usual 
capacity  were  set  alight  in  some  hidden  spot  in 
the  church,  with  oil  sufficient  to  last  till  Easter 
eve,  and  that  from  these  on  the  latter  day  the 
baptismal  tapers  were  to  be  lighted.  “ But,”  he 
continues,  “as  to  the  crystals  which  you  mention 
we  have  no  tradition.”  The  latter  words  seem 
to  prove  incontestably  that  the  custom  men- 
tioned in  the  Ordo  Rom.  /.,  of  striking  fire  from 
flint  or  “ crystal,”  was  not  introduced  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Zacharias  (f752),  when  it  was 
already  practised  in  some  churches— probably  in 
Gaul  or  Germany — known  to  Boniface.  Pope 
Leo  IV.,  however  (f855),  recognises  it  as  an 
established  custom  to  produce  fresh  fire  on  Easter 
eve,  saying  (Horn.  l)e  Cura  Past.  c.  7),  “in 
sabbato  paschae  extincto  veteri  novus  ignis  bene- 
dicatur.  et  per  populum  dividatur.”  Amalarius 
( De  Ord.  Antipli.  c.  44)  says  that  he  learned 
from  Theodorus,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  that  no 
lamps  or  tapers  were  used  in  the  Roman  church 
on  Good  Friday,  but  that  on  that  d^y  new  fire  is 
kindled,  the  flame  from  which  is  preserved  until 
the  nocturnal  office.  Compare  Martene,  Pit. 
Ant.  IV.  xxiii.  6. 

For  the  kindling  of  tapers  on  Candlemas  Day, 
see  Mary  the  Virgin,  Festivals  of.  [C.] 

FIRE,  ORDEAL  OF.  [Ordeal.] 

FIRMAMENT.  The  male  figure  observed 
beneath  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  in  representations! 


No.  1 


J of  the  dispute  with  the  doctors  (see  Bottari, 
tav.  xv.,  Sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus,  and  wood- 
cut  No.  1)  is  said  to  be  intended  for  Uranus,  or 
the  firmament  of  heaven.  It  is  always  holding  a 
veil  or  cloth  above  its  head,  which  appears  to 
symbolize  the  stretching  out  of  the  heavens  like  a 
curtain,  Ps.  civ.  2 ; Is.  xl.  22 ; and  more  parti- 
cularly Ps.  xviii.  9,  of  “ the  darkness  under 
God’s  feet.” 

In  another  instance,  from  a tomb  in  the  Vati- 
can (Bottari,  tav.  xxxiii.,  woodcut  No.  2),  a 


feminine  bust  is  snown  holding  a floating  drapery 
over  its  head,  which  seems  inflated  by  the  wind. 
The  figure  above  seems  to  walk  firmly  over  it. 
On  the  significance  of  this,  see  Buonarruoti, 
Vetri,  p.  7 ; Bottari,  i.  p.  41  : Visconti,  M.P.C. 
tom.  iv.  pi.  418.  Garrucci  ( Pagiogli/pta , p.  92, 
note  1)  does  not  assent  to  the  common  belief  that 
this  represents  the  firmament.  (Martigny,  Diet, 
des  Antiq.  Chret.,  s.  v.  Ciel).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FIRMATUS,  deacon  ; deposition  at  Auxerre, 
Oct.  5 (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FIRMINUS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Amiens  ; 
commemorated  Sept.  25  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop,  confessor  at  Uzetia ; commemo- 
rated Oct.  11  (*&.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FIRMUS.  [Felicianus  (1).] 

FIRST  FRUITS  (Prirnitiae,  of  animals  or 
men,  irpwTSTOKa’,  of  raw  produce,  irpcD'-royevvi,- 
fiara  ; of  prepared  produce,  airapxal.  Aug. 
Quaest.  in  Num.  xviii.).  Compare  Fruits,  Of- 
fering of. 

The  custom  of  dedicating  first  fruits  to  God 
obtained  early  in_the  church  (Orig.  o.  Cels.  viii. 
33,  34).  Irenaeus  thinks  that  Christ  enjoined 
them  when  he  took  bread  and  wine  at  the  last, 
supper  (Ffaer.  iv.  32),  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  paid  (Oportet,  ib.  34).  Origen  says  their  pay- 
ment is  becoming  and  expedient,  and  refusal  is 
unworthy  and  impious,  yet  he  distinctly  states 
that  the  Levitical  law  of  first  fruits  is  not  bind- 
ing in  the  letter  upon  the  Christian  church. 
(Num.  xviii.  Horn.  xi.).  But  as  the  idea  grew 
that  the  clergy  had  succeeded  to  the  position 
and  to  the  rights  o&the  Levites,  first  fruits  were 
considered  obligatory,  to  withhold  them  was  to 
I defraud  God ; they  are  more  incumbent  upon 
Christians  than  Jews,  for  Christ  bids  his  followers 
l to  sell  all  they  have,  and  also  to  exceed  the 
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righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees;  the 
priest  whom  they  support  will  bring  a blessing 
on  the  house  by  his  prayers,  the  offerer  by  his 
spirit  of  thankfulness.  (.Jerome  in  Ezck.  xliv.  ; in 
Mai.  iii. ; Greg.  Naz.  Epist.  80,  Cfrat.  15.  A post. 
Const,  ii.  25.)  Yet,  though  the  payment  was  so 
vigorously  pressed,  we  find  in  Cassian  ( Collat . 
xxi.  1 seq.)  that  abbot  John  regards  first  fruits  as 
voluntary  gifts,  while  Theonas  says  he  has  not 
even  heard  the  reason  for  paying  them  before. 
The  council  of  Friuli  (A.D.  791,  can.  14),  quotes 
Malachi  iii.  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  obligation 
of  first  fruits. 

Most  stress  is  laid  upon  paying  first  fruits  of 
the  corn-floor  and  the  wine-press,  but  the  Aposto- 
lic Constitutions  mention  others  and  regulate 
their  distribution.  First  fruits  of  the  corn-floor 
and  wine-press,  of  sheep  and  oxen,  of  bread  and 
honey,  of  wine  in  cask,  are  to  be  paid  for  the 
support  of  the  priests,  but  of  clothing,  money, 
and  other  possessions  for  the  orphan  and  widow 
(' Const . vii.  30).  The  bishop  alone  has  the  right 
to  receive  and  apportion  first  fruits  (ii.  25). 
At  first  they  were  brought  with  the  other 
oblations  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 
This  was  found  incouvenient,  and  it  was  ordered 


tural  or  anagrammatic  meaning  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  at  the  present  day.  In  Matt,  xiii 
47-49;  Luke  v.  4—10;  it  is  used  in  the  parable 
of  the  net  for  the  members  of  the  church  ; and 
our  Lord  there  assigns  it  its  significance;  His 
parabolic  use  of  it  is  frequently  imitated  in  early 
Christian  art,  where  the  fishes  in  the  church’s 
net,  or  caught  by  the  hook  of  the  fisher,  corres 
pond  exactly  to  the  lambs  of  the  foi  l,  or  to  the 
doves,  which  also  represent  the  faithful  on  many 
Christian  tombs  and  vaultings  (see  s.  vv.)  Hut 
the  anagrammatic  use  of  the  word  IX0TC  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  early.  D was  derived, 
as  all  know,  from  the  initials  o>  the  word ; 
’Ir iaovs  Xpiarbs  @eov  T lbs  2 This  appears 
to  be  in  the  mind  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
( Paeda 7.  iii.  c.  11,  p.  106),  and  to  have  been  so 
well  understood  in  his  time  as  to  have  required  no 
explanation,  since  he  recommends  the  use  of  the 
symbol  on  seals  and  rings,  without  giving  an 
explanation  of  its  import.  The  other  devices  he 
commends  are  the  dove,  ship,  lyre,  and  anchor. 
At  so  early  a period  as  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century,  and  under  the  continual  dangers  ot 
persecution,  the  use  of  such  a symbol  for  the 
person  of  the  Lord  was  perfectly  natural,  as  .it 


(Canon.  Ap.  4)  that  they  should  not  be  brought 
to  the  altar,  but  to  the  bishop  and  presbyters, 
who  would  distribute  to  the  deacons  and  other 
clerics.  The  church  of  Africa  ( Cod . Can.  Afr. 
37),  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  honey  and 
milk,  which  were  needed  as  accompaniments  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

The  payment  of  first  fruits  was  accompanied 
by  a special  formula  (Jerome  on  Ezek.  xlv.); 
lo,  I have  brought  to  thee  first  fruits  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  which  thou  hast  given  me,  O 
Lord.  The  priest  replied  with  the  blessing 
written  in  Deut.  xxviii.  3.  A special  form  of 
thanksgiving  is  found  in  Apost.  Const,  viii.  40. 

The  amount  of  first  fruits  was  not  fixed  by  the 
Levitical  law,  but  left  to  the  liberality  of  the 
worshipper.  Tradition  handed  down  one-sixtieth 
as  the  minimum,  those  who  were  more  religious 
gave  one-fortieth,  the  rest  something  between. 
(Jerome  on  Ezek.  xlv.;  Cassian  Coll.  xxi.  3).  [J.  S.] 

FISH.  [See  Eucharist  in  Christian  Art, 
p.  625.] 

. The  Fish  is  a symbol  of  almost  universal  occur- 
rence in  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  Like  the  Dove  or  the  Lamb  it  is 
used  in  more  than  one  sense ; and  its  non-scrip- 
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would  attract  no  notice  from  the  outer  world ; 
and  in  the  same  manner,  with  even  more  obvious 
reasons,  the  form  of  the  cross  was  frequently 
disguised  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  [See 
Cross.]  But  see  also  Tertullian  (De  Baptismo , 
c.  1)  “ Nos  pisciculi  secundum  lx&bv  nostrum 
in  aqud  nascimur.”  Also  Jerome  ad  Bonosum , 
Ep.  43,  “ B.  tanquam  Ixdvos  filius  aquosa  petit.” 
[Baptism,  p.  171.]  But  the  mystic  senses  as- 
signed to  the  emblem  by  various  fathers  often 
seem  to  the  modern  mind  somewhat  gratuitous 
and  ill-founded.  They  strain  their  imaginations, 
apparently,  to  find  reasons  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  a devoutly  ingenious  arrangement  of  initial 
letters  ; and  seem  to  assume  that  there  must  be 
real  analogy  between  the  Divine  Lord  and  the 
fish,  because  the  initials  of  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  one  made  the  Greek  name  of  the  other.  The 
pleasure  derived  from  the  anagram,  or  the  facilitv 
it  may  have  given  for  concealing  Christian 
doctrine  from  the  heathen,  seem  occasionally  to 
have  overcome  the  thought  that  the  Lord  Him- 
self used  the  fish  as  an  emblem  of  His  people 
only,  not  of  Himself — of  the  sheop,  not  the 
Shepherd.  Aringhi  dwells  more  naturally  on  the 
Scriptural  meaning,  and  the  various  examples 
he  gives  (vol.  ii.  p.  684 ; ii.  p.  620 ; also  that 
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from  the  inscription  made  in  Stilicho’s  consulship 
A.D.  400,  vol.  i.  p.  19)  all  speak  of  the  fish  in 
the  Scriptural  sense  as  a type  of  the  disciple. 
The  lamp  in  Aringhi  (ii.  620 ; see  woodcut)  has  the 
monogram  on  the  handle,  and  the  two  fishes  on 
the  central  part.  He  also  refers  to  the  dolphin 
as  king  of  fishes,  speaking  of  its  reported  love 
for  its  offspring ; with  reference  to  the  tomb  of 
Baleria  or  Valeria  Latobia,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
Martigny  states  that  because  Christ  is  man,  He 
therefore  is  a fish  of  His  own  net,  and  gives 
prophetic  significance,  following  Aringhi,  to  the 
story  of  Tobias  and  the  fish  which  delivered 
Sara  from  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit.  This 
he  literally  accepts,  and  follows  the  various 
attempted  connexions  of  the  anagram  with  the 
fish  of  the  last  repast  at  the  sea  of  Galilee  ; and 
sees  in  them  the  sacramental  representatives  of 
the  body  of  our  Lord,  quoting  St.  Augustine, 
( Tract  cxxiii.  in  Joann,  xvi.)  and  Bede’s  observa- 
tion on  the  same  passage,  Piscis  assus,  Christus 
est  passus.  These  analogies  are  difficult  to  follow, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  Scriptural  use 
of  the  emblem  from  the  Lord’s  own  mouth. 

The  fish  as  the  believer,  (Ambrose,  iv.  in  Luc. 
v.  “ pisces  qui  hanc  enavigant  vitam  ”)  is  more 
frequently  represented  on  the  hook  of  the  gospel 
fisherman,  than  in  the  net  of  the  church.  [See 
Fisherman.]  Bread  and  fish  are  the  universal 
viands  of  the  representations  of  earlier  Agapae, 
as  frequently  in  the  Callixtine  catacomb.  The 
genuineness  of  some  at  least  of  these  paintings  is 
generally  allowed,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Mommsen 
mentions  in  particular  an  Agape  with  bread  and 
fish,  in  the  vault  named  after  Domitilla,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Vespasian,  on  the  Ardeatine 
way  and  near  the  ancient  church  of  SS.  Nereus 
and  Achilles.  In  this  painting  so  impartial  and 
accurate  an  observer  has  full  confidence,  as  coeval 
with  the  vault ; though  he  thinks  the  case  in- 
complete for  the  vault  itself  being  so  early  as 
95  B.c. ; and  observes  that  the  painting  of  this 
subject,  as  of  those  of  Daniel,  Noah,  and  the 
Good  Shepherd,  is  less  excellent  than  that  of  the 
vine  in  the  vaultings  of  the  original  chamber  of 
Domitilla  without  the  catacomb,  which  is  quite 
like  a work  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  use  of  this  emblem  is  connected  by 
Martigny  with  the  “ disciplina  arcani  ” of  the 
early  church.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
reverent  mystery  was  observed  as  to  the  eu- 
charist,  and  that  in  ages  of  persecut  ion,  till  Con- 
stantine’s time,  no  public  use  of  the  cross  was 
made,  as  a sign  of  the  person  of  the  Lord.  Till 
then,  the  fish-anagram  was  perhaps  in  special 
and  prevailing  use,  and  it  may  have  yielded  its 
place  from  that  time  to  the  cross,  the  sign  of 
full  confession  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  secret 
discipline  after  the  time  of  Constantine  seems  to 
have  consisted  mainly  in  the  gradual  nature  of 
the  instructions  given  to  catechumens,  and  the 
fact  that  for  a time  the  chief  doctrines  of  the 
faith  were  not  brought  before  them. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

The  tesserae  given  to  the  newly-baptized  were 
frequently  in  the  form  of  the  symbolical  fish,  as 
pledges  or  tokens  of  the  rights  conferred  in  bap- 
tism (Allegranza,  Opus  '.  Erud.  p.  107).  Of  this 
kind  is  probably  the  bronze  fish  given  by  Cos- 
tadoni  (Del  Pesce , iv.  22\  inscribed  with  the 
word  CouCAlC.  See  woodcut. 


FISHERMAN 

Boldetti  ( Osservazioni , p.  516)  discovered  m 
the  catacombs  three  glass  fishes,  with  a number 
inscribed  upon  each  ; thus,  x.  xx.  xxv.  The  pur. 
pose  of  the  numbers  is  altogether  uncertain. 


The  custom  of  decorating  baptisteries  with 
fish  has  a similar  origin.  In  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  baptistery  near  the  church  of  St.  Prisca 
at  Rome,  two  beautiful  mosaics  representing  fish 
were  discovered,  which  are  now  in  the  Kircher 
museum  (Lupi,  Dissert,  i.  83).  See  Baptism, 
P-  171.  [C.] 

FISHERMAN.  Our  Lord  or  His  disciples 
are  frequently  represented  as  the  fishers  of  men 
in  ancient  art,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  uses 
the  simile  for  both.  Hymn  to  the  Saviour , v. 


24  sqq. ; Paedagog.  iii.  106.  See  also  Aringhi,  ii. 
620.  Martigny  gives  an  example  (see  cut  No.  1.) 
from  an  article  by  Costadoni,  Del  pesce  (vol.  41, 
p.  247,  in  the  collection  of  Calogera,  Venice, 
1738-1787),  representing  a man  clothed  in  the 
skin  of  a fish,  bearing  a sporta  or  basket,  which 
may,  as  Polidori  supposes,  represent  the  divine 
or  apostolic  fisher,  or  the  fish  of  the  church’s 
net.  The  net  is  more  rarely  represented  than 
the  hook  and  line,  but  St.  Peter  is  represented 


casting  the  net,  in  an  ancient  ivory  in  Mamacln 
( Costumi  i.  prefaz.  p.  1).  The  net  of  St.  Peter, 
with  the  Lord  fishing  with  the  line,  is  a device 
of  the  papal  signets.  In  the  Callixtine  cata- 
comb (De  Rossi,  IX0TC  tab.  ii.  n.  4)  the  fisher- 
man is  drawing  forth  a huge  fish  from  the 
waters  which  flow  from  the  rock  ifi  Horeb  (see 
cut  No.  2).  See  also  Bottari,  tav.  xlii.,  and  a cor- 
nelian given  by  Costadoni,  Pesce  tav.  xxx.,  on  a, 
small  glass  cup  given  by  Garrucci  (Vetri,  vi.  10), 
a figure  in  tunic  and  pallium  (supposed  to  re- 
present the  Lord)  holds  in  his  hand  a large  fish 
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as  if  just  drawn  from  the  sea  (cut  No.  3).  At 
St.  Zenonc  in  Verona,  the  patron  saint  is  thus 
represented,  and  this  sub- 
ject, with  those  of  Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice,  Noah’s  ark, 
and  others,  on  the  bronze 
doors  and  marble  front  of 
that  most  important  church, 
are  specially  valuable  as 
connecting  the  earlier  Lom- 
bard carvings  with  the  most 
ancient  and  scriptural  sub- 
0>  , jects  of  primitive  church- 

work.  This  symbol,  like  the  Vine,  is  adopted 
from  Pagan  decoration,  which  of  course  proves 
its  antiquitv.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FISHERMAN’S  RING.  [Ring.] 


FISTULA  (called  also  calamus,  canna,  can- 
nu'a,  siphon , arundo , pi  pa,  pujillaris ).  A tube, 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  by  suction  through 
which  it  was  formerly  customary  to  receive  the 
wine  in  communicating.  The  ancient  Ordo  Ro- 
manics thus  explains  its  use  : “ Diaconus  tenens 
calicem  et  fistulam  stet  ante  episcopum,  usque- 
dum  ex  sanguine  Christi  quantum  voluerit  su- 
mat ; et  sic  calicem  et  fistulam  subdiacono  com- 
mendet.”  Among  other  instances,  five  silver- 
gilt  fistulae  ad  cornmunicandum  are  enumerated 
among  the  sacramental  vessels  of  the  church  of 
Mayence  ; and  at  a later  date,  pope  Victor  III. 
left  to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  “fistulam 
auream  cum  angulo,  et  fistulas  argenteas  duas.” 
Pope  Adrian  I.  is  said  by  Anastasius  to  have 
offered  “ calicem  majorem  fundatum  cum  siphone 
pensantem  libras  xxx.”;  and  the  ancient  Carthu- 
sian statutes  recite  that  the  Order  has  no  orna- 
ments of  gold  or  silver  in  its  churches,  “praeter 
calicem,  et  calamum,  quo  Sanguis  Domini 
sumitur.” 

The  adoption  of  the  fistula  doubtless  arose 
from  caution,  lest  any  drop  from  the  chalice 
should  be  spilt,  or  any  other  irreverence  occui* 
in  communicating.  This  seems  intimated  by 
the  rule  of  the  Cistercian  Order  (Lib.  Us.  Ord. 
Cist.  cap.  53),  which  says  that  th e fistula  is  not 
necessary  in  Missa  solennis,  when  the  ministers 
alone  communicate ; but  that  when  more  com- 
municate it  should  be  used.  Gregory  of  Tours 
(LFist.  Franc,  iii.  31)  states  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Arians  to  communicate  by  drinking 
from  the  chalice,  as  if  the  use  of  th q fistula  was 
for  that  reason  preferred  by  the  orthodox. 

The  fistula  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  the 
practice  of  communicating  in  one  kind  has  pre- 
vailed. It  is,  however,  still  retained  in  solemn 
papal  celebrations  for  the  communion  of  the 
pope.  The  senior  cardinal  bishop  purifies  the 
tube  (calamum  aureum  Papae)  with  wine,  and, 
after  kissing  it,  places  it  in  the  chalice,  which 
he  delivers  into  the  right  hand  of  the  pope,  who 
communicates  by  suction.  Cardinal  Bona  states 
that  the  fistula  was  used  in  his  time  in  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  in  France,  where  also  the  assistants  com- 
municated in  both  kinds. 

The  fistula  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  in  tilde  Eastern  church,  which  made  use 
of  a spoon  for  communicating.  [See  Voigt, 
Historia  fistulae  Eucharisticae  ; Krazer,  Lit.  pp. 
204-5  ; Bona,  Rer.  Lit. ; Marteue,  De  ant.  rit. 
Lib.  iv. ; Catalani,  Caerem.  &c.]  [H.  J.  H.] 
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FLABELLUM  (pmtSiov,  pints').  Among 
the  evidences  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  the  use  of  fans,  flabella , during 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Having  its 
birthplace  and  earliest  home  in  a climate  teem- 
ing with  insect  life,  where  food  exposed  uncovered 
is  instantly  blackened  and  polluted  by  swarms 
of  Hies,  it  was  natural  that  the  bread  and  wine 
of  its  sacramental  feast  should  be  guarded  from 
defilement  by  the  customary  precautions.  The 
flabelluni,  or  muscariun,  having  been  once  intro- 
duced among  the  furniture  of  the  altar  for 
necessary  uses,  in  process  of  time  became  one 
of  its  regular  ornaments,  and  was  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  temperate  climates  of  the 
West,  where  its  original  purpose  was  almost 
forgotten. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  flabcllun  as  a litur- 
gical ornament  is  in  the  Apostoli  -al  Constitutions 
(viii.  12),  which  direct  that  after  the  oblation, 
before  and  during  the  prayer  of  consecration, 
two  deacons  are  to  stand,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  altar,  homing  a.  fan  made  of  thin  membrane 
(parchment),  or  of  peacock  feathers,  or  of  fine 
linen,  and  quietly  drive  away  the  flies  and 
toher  small  insects,  that  they  may  not  strike 
against  the  vessels.  In  the  liturgies  also  of  St. 
Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil,  the  deacons  are 
directed  to  fan  the  holy  oblations  during  the 
prayer  of  consecration.  This  fanning,  according 
to  Germ  an  us  ( Contemp . rer.  E cl.  p.  157),  who, 
though  a late  authority  (a.d.  1222),  may  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  earlier  usage,  ceased 
with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  was  not  resumed. 
Early  writers  furnish  many  notices  of  the  use  of 
the  flabelluni  as'an  essential  part  of  the  liturgical 
ceremonial.  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Euthymius , § 78  (c.  a.d.  550),  describes 
Domitian  standing  at  the  right  side  of  the  holy 
table,  while  St.  Euthymius  was  celebrating,  with 
the  mystical  fan  (pera  ttjs  pvariuris  pintSos) 
just  before  the  Trisagion.  Moschus  also  (Prat. 
Spirit.  § 196)  when  narrating  how  some  shepherd 
boys  near  Apamea  were  imitating  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  in  childish  sport,8  is  careful  to 
mention  that  two  of  the  children  stood  on  either 
side  of  the  celebrant,  vibrating  their  handker- 
chiefs like  fans  ( tois  (panioXiois  [fasciolis]  eppi- 
m£ov).  The  life  of  Nicetas  (ap.  Surium,  April 
3)  describes  St.  Athanasius  assisting  at  the 
divine  mysteries,  “ ministerii  fiabellum  tenens 
erat  enim  diaconus.”  Among  the  ornaments  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria  specified  in  the  in- 
ventory given,  Chronic.  Alexand.  a.d.  624  (ap. 
Menard,  ad  Sacr.  Gregor,  p.  319)  are  Tip ia 
pintSia. 

As  the  deacons  were  the  officers  appointed  to 
wave  the  fan  over  the  sacred  oblations,  the  de- 
livery of  the  fiabellum,  or  pinibiov,  constitutes  a 
part  of  many  of  the  Oriental  forms  for  the  ordi- 
nation to  the  diaconate.  Thus  Eucholog.  p.  253, 
after  the  upapiov  or  stole  has  been  given  and  placed 
on  the  left  shoulder,  the  holy  fan  (ayiov  pint- 
8ior),  is  put  into  the  deacon’s  hands,  and  he  is 
placed  “at  the  side  of  the  holy  table  to  fan;” 
and  again,  p.  251,  the  deacon  is  directed  to  take 
the  pintSiou,  and  stand  at  the  right  side  of  the 
table,  and  wave  it  over  the  holy  things  (fin ri£ei 


a We  may  compare  with  this  the  well  known  story  of 
St.  Athanasius  acting  the  boy  bishop  and  baptising  hia 
companions  on  the  shore  at  Alexandria. 
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iirdva)  t&v  a.yiouv')  (cf.  Martene,  de  Ritih.  Reel. 
ii.  525).  Martene  gives  similar  examples  from 
the  ordination  of  the  Maronite  deacons  (de  Bit. 

ii.  545),  chorepiseopi  (“  dia- 
coni  tenentes  flabella,”  ib. 
p.  554),  and  patriarchs 
(ib,  559) ; as  well  as  of  the 
Jacobite  deacons  (<'&.  579, 
580).  Renaudot  (ii.  80) 
asserts  that  though  men- 
tioned in  the  ordination  ser- 
vices, the  pLTcldiov  does  not 
appear  in  the  Syrian  litur- 
gies. A flabettum,  formed 
of  a silver  disk,  was  used 
in  the  Armenian  church,  as 
it  still  is.  Neale  (Eastern 
Ch.  p.  396)  remarks  that 
the  use  of  the  fldbellum 
was  much  more  frequent 
among  the  Armenians  than 
in  the  Greek  church. 

The  flabettum  in  ordinary 
use  in  the  Greek  church 
represented  a cherub  or 
seraph,  with  six  wings,  in 
These  wings  were  by  pre- 
ference made  of  peacocks’  feathers,  originally 
on  account  of  their  beauty,  subsequently  with 


No.  1.  Greek  Flabellum 
From  Martigny. 

allusion  to  Is.  vi.  2. 


No.  2.  Armenian  Deacon,  with  Flabellum.  From  Martigny. 


mystical  reference  to  the  living  creatures  of 
the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  iv.  6,  8).  Goar  (Euchol. 
p.  137)  gives  the  amfexed  figure  of  a Greek 


No.  3.  Flabella  with  pendent  Bells.  From  the  ‘ Book  of  Kells. 
Westwood's  Ang.-Sax.  and  Irish  MSS. 


by  the  six  wings  surrounding  the  tace  (Bona, 
Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  i.  c.  25,  § 6).  The  flsabella  of  the 
Armenians  and  Maronites  were  formed  of  discs 


No.  4.  Figure  holding  Flabellum  and  the  Hoi  y Knife.  From  the 
‘ Gospels  of  Treves.’  (Westwood,  Aug  -Sax.  and  Irish  MSS.) 

of  silver  or  brass,  surrounded  with  little  bells. 
The  figure  (No.  2)  given  by  Martigny  from  Le 
Brun  (vol.  v.  p.  58)  represents  an  Armenian 


deacon  with  his  flabettum.  We  give  also  similar 
examples-from  the  Book  of  Kells  (No.  3)  and  the 
Gospels  of  Treves  (No.  4),  derived  from  West- 


flabellum  (No.  1),  consisting  of  an  angelic  head 
affixed  to  the  end  of  a handle,  the  fan  formed 


wood’s  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.  pi.  53,  No.  7, 
and  pi.  20  (see  also  p.  153). 
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Although  there  is  no  mention  of  the  flabellum 
iti  the  Ordo  Jtomanus.  or  Latin  ritual  books, 
there  is  no  doubt  that^t  was  used  by  the  West- 
ern church  at  an  early  time.  1 his  is  evidenced 
bv  a story  given  by  Moschus  (Prat.  Spiritual. 
§150)  of  a deacon  who  had  falsely  accused  his 


bishop,  being  removed  from  the  altar  when  he 
was  holding  the  fan  in  the  presence  of  pope 
Agapetus,  a.d.  535,  because  lie  hindered  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  gifts.  An  earlier 
example  is  furnished  by  a gilded  glass  found  in 
the  catacombs,  representing  a deacon  fanning 
the  infant  Saviour,  seated  on  the  knees  of  His 
Virgin  Mother  (Boldetti,  Osservazioni,  p.  202), 


ment  attached  to  a handle.  Bona,  «.  s.,  cites 
also  the  ancient  Cluniac  Consuetudiuul,  and  that 
of  St.  Benignus  of  Dijon,  toget  her  with  a Ponti- 
fical Ceremonial  of  the  time  of  Nicholas  V.  c. 
14-47.  The  flabellum  often  appears  in  inven- 
tories of  church  furniture.  In  that  taken  at 
St.  Riijuier,  near  Abbeville,  in  831,  mention  is 
made  of  a “flabellum  argeuteum  ad  nauseas  a 
sacrificiis  abigeudas.”  Other  later  examples, 
including  some  from  our  own  country,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Albert  Way’s  paper  on  the  Flabellum 
(Archaeol.  Juurn.  v.  203),  sufficiently  establish- 
ing its  use  in  the  churdus  of  the  West,  where 
it  could  be  scarcely  regarded  as  requisite  as  re- 
garded its  original  intention.  We  may  dte  also 
a letter  of  St.  Hildebert  of  Tours,  c.  1098  (Up. 
2,  71),  accompanying  the  present  of  a flabel- 
lum made  to  a friend,  in  which  the  writer  ex- 
pounds its  mystical  signification;  the  flies  repre- 
senting the  temptations  of  the  devil  to  be  driven 
away  by  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  flabellum  appears  to  have  gradually 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  Western  church,  and 
to  have  almost  entirely  ceased  by  the  14th 
century.  At  the  present  day,  the  only  relic  of 
the  usage  is  in  the  magnificent  fans  of  peacocks* 
feathers,  carried  by  the  attendants  of  the  pope 
in  solemn  processions  on  certain  great  festivals. 

Though  the  original  intention  of  the  flabellum 
was  one  of  simple  utility,  various  mystical  mean- 
ings collected  round  it.  Reference  has  been  already 
made  to  the  idea  that  these  feather  fans  typified 
the  cherubim  and  seraphim  surrounding  the 
heavenly  throne,  at  piniSes  els  tvttop  e'i<rl  rS)v 
XepovfUip.  (German,  u.  s.  p.  163),  to  fttirldia  kcu 
oi  Siduoyoi  epupaivovai  ra  e^anrepuya  ~2,epa<p\/ji 
kcu  tt)V  tuv  icoh.vop.p.d'Tm'  Xepovfiifj.  e/xepepetav 
(lb.  p.  169).  Germanus  also  holds,  according  to 
Neale  (Eastern  Ch.  p.  396),  that  the  vibration 


t?o.  8.  The  Monza  Flabellum.  From  * Archaeological  Journal.’ 


of  which  we  give  a woodcut  (No.  5).  The  an- 
nexed engraving  (No.  6),  showing  a deacon  vi- 
brating his  fan  during  the  celebration  of  the 
eueharist,  is  from  a miniature  in  the  Barberini 
Library  (Martigny,  de  V usage  du  flabellum).  In 
the  next  illustration  (No.  7)  from  an  illumina- 
tion in  a MS.  in  the  Public  Library  at  Rouen,  a 
bishop  is  seen  bowing  his  head  in  the  act  of  ele- 
vating the  wafer,  over  which  the  attendant  dea- 
con waves  a flabellum , apparently  made  of  parch- 


of  the  flabella  typifies  the  tremor  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  angels  at  our  Lord’s  Passion.  We 
find  the  same  idea  in  a passage  from  the  monk 
Job,  given  by  Photius  (cod.  ccxxii.  lib.  v.  c.  25), 
who  also  states  that  another  purpose  of  the  vi 
bration  of  the  flabella  was  the  raising  of  the  mind 
from  the  material  elements  of  the  eueharist,  and 
fixing  them  on  the  spiritual  realities. 

. Two  flabella  are  still  preserved,  that  of  Theo- 
delinda  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
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the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Monza,  and 
that  of  the  Abbey  of  Tournus,  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  assigned  by  Du  Som- 
merardto  the  ninth.  The  former  (No.  8)  is  con- 
structed like  a modern  lady’s  tan,  only  circular, 
formed  of  purple  vellum,  illuminated  with  gold 
and  silver,  with  an  inscription  round  the  upper 
edge  on  either  side,  describing  its  purpose, 
which  was  evidently  domestic  and  not  liturgical. 
The  tan  is  contained  in  a wooden  case,  with  silver 
ornaments,  probably  a reconstruction  on  the  ori- 
ginal plan  (W.  Burges,  Archaeol.  Journ.  xiv.  pp. 
17-19),  The  Tournus  fan  was  liturgical  (No.  9). 


No.  9.  Flabel’um  of  the  Abbey  of  Tonmna.  From  Dn  Sommerard 
‘ Les  Arts  du  Moyen  Age.* 

It  is  described  by  Du  Sommerard,  Arts  du  Moyen 
Aye  (ii.  195,  ii ; . 251,  v.  231),  and  figured  in  his 
Atlas  (ch.  xiv.  pi.  4),  and  Album  (ix.  serie,  p.  17). 
It  is  circular  when  fully  expanded,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  the  figures  of  fourteen  saints,  in  two 
concentric  zones  on  either  side.  On  one  side 
are  represented  four  female  saints,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  with  Our  Lord  in  her  arms,  St.  Lucy, 
St.  Agnes,  and  St.  Cecilia,  in  one  zone,  and  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Andrew,  in  the  second  ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  two  zones  contain  male 
figures  alone,  St.  Maurice,  St.  Denys,  St,  Phili- 
bert, St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Martin,  with  a “ Judex,” 
and  a “Levita.”  Latin  hexameters  and  penta- 


meters are  inscribed  on  three  concentric  bands  on 
the  fan,  describing  its  use  and  its  oblation  in 
honour  of  God  and  St.  Philibert.  The  relics  of 
this  saint,  who  died  in  684,  were  translated  to 
the  Abbey  of  Tournus,  where  he  was  held  in 
especial  honour.  The  verses  are  very  curious. 
We  give  one  of  the  three  series.  It  will  be 
observed  that  some  words  have  been  misplaced 
by  the  painter  to  the  confusion  of  the  metre  : — 

“Sunt  duo  quae  modicum  confert  estate  flabellum 
Infestas  abigit  muscas  et  aiStigat  estum, 

Et  sine  dat  tedio  gustare  manus  ciborum.  (sic) 
Propterea  calnlum  qui  vult  transire  per  annum, 

Et  tutus  cupit  ab  atris  existere  muscis  {sic) 

Omni  se  studeat  estate  muniri  flabello  (sic) 

Hoc  quoque  flabellum  tranquillas  excit.it  auras 
Estus  cum  favet  (fervet ?)  ventum  tacit  atque  serenum 
Fugat  et  obscenas  importunasque  volucres.” 

The  handle  is  of  ivory,  measuring  about  2 tee: 
in  length ; round  the  pommel  is  inscribed  the 
maker’s  name,  “ -f-  Johel  me  scae  fecit  in  honore 
Mariae.”  When  shut  up  it  goes  into  a case  orna- 
mented with  ivories,  representing  subjects  from 
Virgil’s  Eclogues. 

The  making  of  fans  of  palm  leaves,  both  for 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic  purposes,"  employed 
the  leisure  of  the  Syrian  solitaries.  St.  Ful- 
gentius,  bishop  of  Ruspium,  while  still  an  ancho- 
rite, is  recorded  to  have  made  fans  for  the  use 
of  the  altar  ( [up . Surium,  ad  Jan.  1).  The  fans 
sent  by  Marcella  to  the  Roman  ladies,  for  which 
she  is  thanked  by  St.  Jerome  (lib.  i.  Epist.  41), 
were  for  ordinary  not  religious  use. 

(Martigny,  de  V usage  du  flabellum  ; Bingham, 
viii.  6,  § 21,  xv.  3,  § 6 ; Bona,  Her.  liturg.  i. 
25,  § 6 ; Martene,  ll.  cc. ; Augusti,  Christl.  Ar- 
c/idol. iii.  536  sq.  ; Archaeol.  Journ.  v.  200,  xiv. 
17.)  [E.  V.] 

FLAGELLATION  ( Flagellatio ).  Flogging 
was  a punishment  inflicted  on  certain  orders  of 
the  clergy,  on  monks,  nuns,  serfs,  and  slaves ; 
but  all  orders  of  the  clergy  were  forbidden 
(. Apost . Can.  28)  themselves  to  strike*  an  offender 
either  for  correction  or  in  self-defence.  Augustine 
is  a witness  ( Ep . 159  ad  Marcell.)  that  this  mode 
of  discipline  was  employed  not  only  by  school- 
masters and  parents,  but  by  bishops  in  their 
courts.  In  the  church  of  Mount  Nitria  (Palladius, 
Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  6,  quoted  by  Bingham)  three 
whips  were  kept  hanging  up ; one  for  chastising 
offending  monks,  another  for  robbers,  and  the 
third  for  strangers  who  misconducted  themselves. 
The  council  of  Agde,  A.D.  506  (c.  38),  orders 
monks  who  will  not  listen  to  admonition  to  be 
corrected  with  stripes,  and  (c.  41)  the  secular 
clergy  who  are  guilty  of  drunkenness  to  be 
flogged.  The  1st  council  of  Macon  (c.  8)  sen- 
tences any  of  the  junior  clergy  who  summon 
an  ecclesiastic  before  a lay  tribunal  to  receive 
“forty  stripes,  save  one”  (Cone.  Tenet,  c.  6; 
Cone.  Epaonens.  c.  15).  The  rule  of  Isidore  of 
Seville  (c.  17)  directs  that  minors  snail  not 
be  excommunicated  but  be  beaten.  The  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy  are  exempted  from  the 
degradation  of  personal  chastisement  by  the  4th 
council  of  Braga,  A.D.  875  (c.  6).  The  laws  of 
Ine  king  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  690  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Councils  and  Eccl.  Documents,  vol.  iii. 
p.  214)  grant  a pardon  from  his  scourging  to  any 
one  who  takes  refuge  in  a church.  [G.  M.] 
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FLAM  EX.  Bishops  are  supposed  by  Du- 
cange  (s.  v.)  to  be  called  by  the  old  ethnic  title 
of flamen  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  canons 
of  the  council  of  Elvira.  But  the  “flamines” 
there  mentioned  are  almost  certainly  priests  of 
heathen  deities,  who  are  warned  against  relap- 
sing, into  their  former  jiTactices  after  conversion 
(Bingham,  An'iq.  xvi.  iv.  8).  [C.] 

FLAM  IN  A.  A name  occasionally  used  for 
the  banners  borne  in  a procession.  Thus  Wolf- 
hard,  in  the  life  of  St.  Walpurgis  (iii.  11,  in  Acta 
SS.  Feb.  25)  speaks  of  crosses  and  “signifera 
flamina,”  being  borne  in  a procession  (Ducange, 
s.  v.).  [C.] 

FLATTERY.  [Captatores.] 

FLAYIANA,  virgin;  deposition  at  Auxerre, 
Oct.  5 {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FLAYIANUS,  martyr;  “Passio”  Jan.  30 
{Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FLAYIL'S,  martyr  at  Nicomedia  with  Augus- 
tus and  Augustinus ; “ Passio  ” May  7 {Mart. 
Adonis.  UsuardiY  [W.  F.  G.] 

FLENTES.  [Penitence.] 

FLORA,  with  Maria,  virgins ; martyrs  at 
Cordova;  commemorated  Nov.  24  {Mart.  Usu- 
ardi). [W.  F.  G.] 

FLORENTIA,  martyr  at  Agde  with  Mo- 
destus  and  Tiberius,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian ; 
commemorated  Nov.  10  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FLORENTINES.  [Hilary  (6).] 

FLORENTIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Carthage 
with  Catulinus,  the  deacon,  Januarius,  Julia,  and 
Justa  ; commemorated  July  15  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter,  confessor  in  Poitou  ; comme- 
morated Sept.  22  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  with  Cassius  and  many  others ; 
commemorated  Oct.  10  (£&.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Orange ; commemorated  Oct. 
17  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Trichateau  in  France;  comme- 
morated Oct.  27  (*&.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FLORIANUS,  martyr  in  Austria;  comme- 
morated May  4 {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FLORUS.  (1)  Martyr ; commemorated  with 
Laurus,  Aug.  18  {Cal.  Byzant.'). 

(2)  [Demetrius  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

FLOWERS.  1.  Use  of  natural  flowers. — The 
early  Christians  rejected  the  ancient  heathen 
custom  of  strewing  the  graves  of  the  dead -with 
flowers  and  wreaths.  This  is  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Minucius  Felix,  who {Octav.  12,  §6  ; cf. 
38,  §3),  makes  the  heathen  Caecilius  reproach  the 
Christians  with  refusing  wreaths  even  to  sepul- 
chres. But  they  had  adopted  the  practice  in  the 
4th  century  ; thus  St.  Ambrose  {De  obituValenti- 
niani , c.  50)  says,  as  of  a lawful  custom,  “ I will 
not  sprinkle  his  tomb  with  flowers,  but  with  the 
sweet  scent  of  Christ’s  Spirit ; let  others  sprinkle 
basketfuls  of  lilies ; our  lily  is  Christ ;”  and 
Jerome  {Epist.  20,  ad  Fammachium ) says,  “other 
husbands  strew  over  the  tombs  of  their  wives 
violets,  roses,  lilies,  and  purple  flowers,  and 


soothe  their  grief  of  heart  by  these  kind  offices. ” 
So  also  Prudentius  has  an  allusion  to  it  ( Cathe - 
merin.  hymn  x.,  circa  cxequias  Defuncturum , 

| 177-8). 

“ Nos  tecta  fovebimus  ossa 
Violis  tt  frontle  frequent!." 

And  the  same  writer  again  (Pcristeph.  ix. 
201,  if.)  exhorts  the  votaries  of  St.  Eulalia  on  her 
festival  (Dec.  10),  to  pluck  such  flowers  as  the 
genial  winter  yielded  the  violet  and  the  crocus 
— to  heap  their  baskets,  while  he  (the  poet) 
would  bring  his  garlands  of  vei‘se,  woven  in 
dactylic  strain ; “ thus  should  we  venerate  the 
relics,  and  the  altar  set  above  the  relics.” 

In  course  of  time  the  churches,  many  of  which 
in  their  origin  were  but  memorials  or  vast 
sepulchres  of  martyrs,  came  to  be  adorned 
with  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
basilica  ofl’aulinus  at  Nola,  for  instance,  appears 
to  have  been  ornamented  in  this  manner. 
Jerome  {Epist.  ad  Heliodorum ) notes  it  as  especi- 
ally praiseworthy  in  Nepotianus,  that  he  had 
decorated  both  basilicas  and  memorial  churches 
of  martyrs  (basilicas  ecclesiae  et  martyrum  con- 
ciliabula),  with  various  flowers  and  foliage  and 
vine  - leaves,  mentioning  distinctly  the  two 
classes  of  churches,  those  w’hich  were  built  over 
the  remains  of  martyrs,  and  those  which  were  not. 
St.  Augustine  mentions  {De  Civ.  I>ei , xxii.  8)  a 
blind  woman  bringing  flowers  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Stephen,  when  the  relics  were  translated. 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  in  a poem  addressed  to 
St.  Rhadegund  ( Carmina , viii.  9),  gives  a some- 
what more  detailed  description  of  the  floral 
decoration  of  a church  for  Easter.  In  spring- 
time (he  says)  when  the  Lord  overcame  hell, 
vegetation  springs  more  freshly.  Then  do  men 
decorate  the  door-posts  and  desks  with  flowers ; 
women  fill  their  laps  with  roses,  these  too  for  the 
temples.  The  altars  are  covered  with  wreaths  ; 
the  gold  of  the  crocus  is  blended  with  the  purple 
of  the  violet ; white  is  relieved  with  scarlet.  So 
rich  are  the  flowers  that  they  surpass  gems  in 
colour,  frankincense  in  odour.  Gregory  of 
Tours  {De  Glor.  Mart.  c.  50)  tells  us  that  the 
basilica  of  Severinus  was  decorated  with  lilies ; 
and  further  {u.  s.  c.  91),  that  at  Menda,  in 
Spain,  three  trees  were  planted  before  the  altar 
of  St.  Eulalia,  the  flowers  of  which,  being  carried 
to  the  sick,  had  often  wrought  miracles.  He 
also  informs  us  {De  Gloria  Confess.  31)  that  St. 
Severus  used  to  gather  lilies  and  other  flowers  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  his  church.. 

At  Whitsuntide  a profusion  of  flowers  was 
(in  some  places)  showered  down  from  some 
elevated  spot  to  the  floor  of  the  church,  to  sym- 
bolize the  outpouring  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
(Martene,  De  Bit.  Ant.  IV.  xxviii.  17). 

2.  Sculptured  or  painted  flowers.— The  word 
“ paradise  ” (meaning  garden)  having  been  used 
in  the  church  from  an  early  period  to  designate 
the  future  abode  of  the  blessed,  the  custom 
would  easily  and  naturally  arise  of  ornamenting 
with  flowers,  the  cemeteries  and  crypts  contain- 
ing the  venerated  remains  of  martyrs,  and  even 
the  humble  graves  of  the  faithful.  Here  accord- 
ingly we  find  flowers  lavished  iu  every  direction, 
and  in  every  device,  in  wreaths,  in  bunches,  in 
crowns,  in  vases,  in  baskets.  In  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes  we  trace  a beautiful  idea  from  the 
antique  in  the  decoration  of  the  entrance  to  the 
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first  chamber — little  winged  genii  carrying  on 
their  shoulders  small  baskets  filled  with  flowers, 
to  be  strewed  on  the  graves  of  the  saints  who 
repose  within  (Bottari,  Sculture  e Pitiure , tav. 
cxxxix.).  In  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Ravenna 
the  mosaics  of  the  apse  usually  represent  the 
delights  of  paradise  ; there  we  find  figures  of 
our  Lord  with  the  Virgin  and  other  saints  upon 
a groundwork  of  grass  and  flowers  (Ciampini, 
Vet.  monim.  I.  tab.  xlvi.  et  passim).  The 
bottoms  of  ancient  glass  cups  have  been  found 
embellished  with  the  same  subjects  treated  in 
the  same  manner  [Glass,  Christian]. 

A flower  rising  out  of  a crown  placed  between 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  place  where  the 
monogram  generally  appears  has  been  thought 
to  be  a symbol  of  the  Lord.  An  example  may 
be  seen  on  a gilt  vase  (Buonarruoti,  Frammenti 
di  Vetro,  xvi.  1). 

(Martene,  De  Pit.  Ant.  lib.  iii.  c.  10,  § 13; 
Binterim’s  DenkiiircUgkeiten,  iv.  1,  130 ; Mar- 
tigny,  Dictionnaire,  s.  v.  Fleurs).  [C.] 

FOLIATI.  [Shoe.] 

FONT,  BAPTISMAL.  In  the  article  Bap- 
tistery,  full  particulars  have  been  given  of  the 
building  or  chamber  set  apart  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  It  remains 
now  to  speak  of  the  cistern  or  vessel  for  contain- 
ing the  water.  This  was  known  under  different 
names  ; the  general  Greek  appellation  being  /coA- 
vg/SiiOpa,  the  Latin,  piscina.  Other  names  were 
kojxVi  uTTovofjLos,  lavacrum , natatorium  (Du- 
cange,  Constantinopol.  Christ,  lib.,  iii.  c.  81,  p.  73). 

The  material  in  the  Western  church  was,  as 
a rule,  stone  ; frequently  porphyry,  or  other 
rich  marbles.  It  was  permitted  by  the  council 
of  Lerida,  A.D.  524,  that  if  the  presbyter  could 
n<5t  procure  a stone  font,  he  might  provide 
himself  with  a “ vas  conveniens  ad  baptizandi 
officium  ” of  any  material  (Labbe,  Concil.  iv. 
1615),  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  that  sacra- 
ment alone  (Leo.  IV.  de  Cura  Pastoral. ; Labbe, 
Concil.  viii.  37).  In  the  Eastern  church  the 
font  was  usually  of  metal  or  wood,  and  seldom 
or  never  possessed  any  beauty.  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church , i.  214.) 

The  usual  form  of  the  font  was  octagonal, 
with  a mystical  reference  to  the  eighth  day,  as 
the  day  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  and  of  re- 
generation by  the  Spirit  (ef.  Arnbros.  Episi.  20, 
44).  This  explanation  of  the  octagonal  form  is 
given  in  the  following  lines  attributed  to  St. 
Ambrose,  first  published  by  Gr uter,  Thes.  Inscr. 
p.  1166,  descriptive  of  the  baptistery  of  the 
church  of  St.  Thecla,  in  which  Alyjfius  and  his 
companions  were  baptized  by  him,  Easter,  a.d. 
387. 

“Octachorum  sanctos  templum  consurgit  in  usus, 
Octagonus  Fens  est  munere  dignus  eo. 

Hcc  numero  decuit.  sacri  Baptismatis  aulam 
Surge  re  qua  populis  vera  salus  rediit. 

Luce  resurgentis  Christi  qui  claustra  resolvit 
Mortis  et  a tumulis  suscipit,  examines, 

Confessosque  reos  maeuloso  crimine  sol  vena 
Fontis  puriflui  diluit  irriguo.” 

The  piscina  is  sometimes  found  of  a circular 
form,  and  is  occasionally,  though  very  rarely  (as 
at  Aquileia)  hexagonal  (cf.  Baptistery,  wood- 
cut,  p.  175).  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  Glor. 
Martyr,  lib.  i.  c.  23),  speaks  of  a font  in  the 
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shape  of  a cross  in  Spain.  The  form  of  a 
sepulchre  is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes 
adopted,  in  allusion  to  the  Christian’s  burial  with 
Christ  in  baptism.  (Rom.  iv.  4). 

The  piscina  usually  formed  a basin  in  the 
centre  of  the  baptistery,  rather  beneath  the  level 
of  the  pavement,  surrounded  with  a low  wall. 
It  was  entered  by  an  ascent  and  descent  of  steps. 
According  to  Isidore  Hispal.  (Qrig.  xv.  4 ; de  Div. 
Off.  ii.  24)  the  normal  number  was  seven ; three 
in  descent  to  symbolize  the  triple  renunciation  of 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  ; three  in 
ascent  to  symbolize  the  confession  of  the  Trinity, 
and  a seventh,  “ septimus  . . . qui  et  quartus  ” 
at  the  summit  of  the  enclosing  wall,  for  the 
officiating  minister  to  stand  on.  But  the  rule 
concerning  the  number  was  not  invariable.  At 
Nocera,  the  number  of  steps  is  five,  two  in 
ascent,  and  three  in  descent.  The  descent  into 
the  piscina  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  by  four  steps. 
We  find  frequent  references  in  the  fathers  to 
the  catechumens  going  down  into  the  font  for 
immersion,  e.g.  Cyril,  Myst.  ii.  § 4 ; “ye  were 
led  to  the  pool  of  Divine  baptism  ....  and 
descended  three  times  into  the  water,  and  as- 
cended again;”  Id.  Myst.  iii.  § 1.  “After  you 
had  come  up  from  the  pool  of  the  sacred 
streams  ” ; Ambrose,  de  Sacr.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  “ Ve- 

nisti  ad  fontem,  ingressus  es.”  The  most  detailed 
description  of  a baptismal  font,  is  that  given  in 
the  life  of  St.  Sylvester,  in  the  Bibl.  Pap.  of  the 
so-called  Anastasius  (§  37).  This  font  is  said  to 
have  been  presented  by  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  church  of  the  Lateran,  in  which  he  is 
falsely  recorded  to  have  been  baptized  himself. 
The  description  is  at  any  rate  of  value  as  indi- 
cating the  decoration  and  arrangements  of  an 
early  font.  The  cistern  is  stated  to  have  been  of 
porphyry,  overlaid  within  and  without  with 
silver.  In  the  middle  of  the  font  were  two 
pillars  of  porphyry,  carrying  a golden  dish,  in 
which  the  Paschal  lamp  burnt,  fed  with  balsam, 
and  with  an  asbestos  wick.  A lamb  of  pure  gold 
on  the  brim  of  the  basin,  and  seven  silver  stags, 
in  allusion  to  Ps.  xlii.  1,  poured  out  water ; on 
either  side  of  the  lamb  were  silver  statues  of 
Christ,  and  the  Baptist.  The  font  erected  by  St. 
Innocent  at  the  church  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,  c.  410,  was  also  ornamented  with  a 
silver  stag,  pouring  out  water  (Anastas.  § 57). 
Over  the  fonts,  doves  of  silver  or  gold  were 
sometimes  suspended,  in  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Christ’s  baptism.  [E.  V.] 

FONT,  BENEDICTION  OF.  In  the  4th 

century,  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  water  to 
be  used  in  baptism  was  already  regarded  as  of 
high  antiquity.  Basil  the  Great,  says  expressly 
(De  Spiritu  S.  c.  27),  that  the  benediction  of  the 
baptismal  water  was  one  of  the  rites  which  the 
church  had  received  from  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
not  directly  from  Scripture ; i.  e.  it  was  then  of 
immemorial  usage.  The  principal  traces  of  it 
in  the  remains  of  early  literature  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  passage  sometimes  cited  from  the  Ignatian 
letter  to  the  Ephesians  (c.  18),  that  Christ  was 
oaptized  to  purify  the  water,  is  very  far  from 
proving  that  any  special  benediction  of  the  water 
took  place  at  the  time  of  baptism.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain  that  the  heretics  mentioned 
by  Irenaeus  (Haeres.  i.  21,  §4),  who  poured  oil 
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and  water  over  the  head  of  those  whom  they  i 
baptized,  did  so  as  imitating  the  consecration  of  j 
the  water  by  pouring  in  chrism,  as  practised  by  i 
the  orthodox.  But  when  Tertullian  (de  Baptising  \ 
c.  4),  after  speaking  of  the  aboriginal  consecra-  j 
tion  of  the  element  of  water  at  creation  by  the  j 
Spirit,  of  God,  goes  on  to  say,  “Therefore  all 
waters  acquire  the  blessing  of  consecration  (saera- 
mentum  sanctificationis)  from  their  primaeval  | 
prerogative,  God  being  invoked  (invocato  Deo),” 
he  probably  alludes  to  a special  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  water  which  took  place 
before  baptism.  Some  years  later,  Cyprian  ( Epist . 
70,  C.  1)  says  that  the  water  for  baptism  should 
first  be  cleansed  and  sanctified  by  the  priest.  So 
bishop  Sedatus  of  Thuburbum  (Sententiae  Episc. 
n.  18,  in  Cyprian’s  Works),  speaks  of  baptismal 
water  consecrated  by  the  prayer  of  the  priest 
(aqua  sacerdotis  prece  in  ecclesia  consecrata). 
The  Arabic  canons  of  Hippolytus  (can.  19,  p.  75, 
quoted  by  Probst,  p.  77),  direct  the  candidates 
for  baptism  to  stand  by  the  font  of  pure  water 
made  ready  by  benediction.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
( Catech . iii.  3)  says  that  simple  water,  having 
uttered  over  it  the  invocation  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  acquires  a power  of  holiness 
(o.'Y i6t T/T o s) . Ambrose  (Be  Us  qui  initiantur,  c. 
5)  mentions  exorcism,  benediction,  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  prayers.  We  have  here, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  distinct  mention  of  the 
exorcism  of  the  baptismal  water.  An  example 
of  the  form  of  exorcism  may  be  seen  in  Baptism, 

§ 30,  p.  158. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  benediction,  we 
have  already  seen  that  Tertullian  speaks  of  an 
invocation  over  the  water.  Probably  the  earliest 
form  extant,  which  cannot  be  assumed  with 
certainty  to  be  older  than  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  is  that  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions (vii.  43),  in  which  the  priest,  after  a recita- 
tion of  the  mercies  of  God  analogous  to  the 
Preface  of  the  eucharistic  office,  proceeds, 

“ Look  down  from  heaven,  and  sanctify  this 
water,  and  grant  grace  and  power  that  he  who 
is  baptized  according  to  the  command  of  Thy 
Christ,  may  with  Him  be  crucified  and  die  and 
be  buried  and  rise  again  to  the  adoption  which  is 
in  Him,  by  dying  unto  sin,  but  living  unto 
righteousness.”  Compare  Dionysius  Areop.  Hier- 
arch. Eccl.  c.  2. 

Another  ceremony,  the  pouring  in  of  chrism, 
generally  so  as  to  form  a cross  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  was  probably  of  later  introduction, 
though  it  is  found  at  least  as  early  as  the  6th 
century  [Baptism,  p.  159].  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Be  Gloria  Mart.  i.  23)  after  a curious  descrip- 
tion of  the  miraculous  filling  of  certain  fonts  in 
Spain,  proceeds  to  say  that  the  water  was  sancti- 
fied by  exorcisin'  and  sprinkled  over  with  chrism  ; 
a passage  which  proves  that  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  (f594),  the  pouring  in  of  chrism  was 
regarded  as  a matter  of  course.  And  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  illustration,  that  according  to  Flo- 
doard’s  description  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis 
(Hist.  Remens.  Eccl.  i.  13),  it  was  after  the 
benediction  of  the  font  that  chrism  was  found 
wanting,  and  supplied  by  the  advent  of  the 
miraculous  Ampulla  ; on  receiving  which,  St. 
Remi  sprinkled  the  font  with  chrism  (chris- 
mate  fontem  eonspersit). 

In  Mabillon’s  Vetus  Missdle  Gallicanum  (c.  25, 
p.  362),  we  find  exhortation,  prayer,  exorcism 


of  the  water,  preface,  benediction  of  the  font, 
another  preface  ( called  Contest  tio  Fontis ) 
then  the  rubric,  “Postea  facis  ties  cruces  dc 
chrisma.”  In  the  Gallican  Sacramentary  printed 
by  Martene  (I.  i.  18,  ordo  3)  from  a MS.  at 
Bobbio,  a somewhat  more  explicit  description  is 
given  of  the  making  of  the  cross  on  the  water 
with  chrism,  “ Demde  in  fonte  chrisma  decur- 
rente  signum  f facis.”  And  again  (Martene, 
u.  s.  ordo  10),  the  priest  “ accipiens  vas  aureum 
cum  chrismate  fundit  chrisma  in  fonte  in 
modum  crucis,  et  expandit  aquae  cum  manu 
sua.”  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  Missale 
Aethiojncum  quoted  by  Binterim  (I.  i.  86),  where 
the  threefold  infusion  of  oil  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  is  described,  it  is  expressly  stated  to  be 
unconsecrated  oil  (oleum  non  benedictum). 

The  description  in  Amalarius  (Be  Eccl.  Off.  i. 
25)  corresponds  generally  with  that  of  these 
sacramentaries.  Amalarius  expressly  mentions 
I insufflation  as  one  of  the  rites  in  Exorcism  [see 
I that  word].  After  the  expulsion  of  the  evil 
I spirit  by  exorcism,  he  simply  says,  “munitur 
I aqua  crucis  signaculo,”  not  distinctly  mentioning 
the  pouring  in  of  chrism  in  the  form  of  a cross. 

In  the  Gregorian  Saci'amentary  (pp.  71-73)  is 
mentioned  another  rite,  that  of  plunging  tapers 
into  the  water  to  be  consecrated.  Two  lighted 
tapers  are  carried  before  the  bishop  to  the  font  •, 


after  the  benediction,  the  aforesaid  two  tapers 
are  plunged  into  the  font,  and  the  bishop  “ in- 
sufflates ” on  the  water  three  times.  After  this 
the  chrism  is  poured  into  the  font,  and  the 
children  are  baptized.  This  dipping  of  the  taper 
into  the  font  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut,  from  a Pontifical  of  the  9th  century 
[compare  the  cut  on  p.  159],  where  however 
only  one  taper  is  given.  The  ceremony  mentioned 
by  Amalarius  (Be  Eccl.  Off.  i.  25)  of  plunging 
the  tapers  of  the  neophytes  [Baptism,  p.  162, 
§59)  into  the  font,  seems  to  be  distinct  from  this. 

(Martene,  Be  Rit.  Ant. ; Binterim’s  Benh- 
uurdigheiien ; Probst,  Sakramente  u.  Sakramcn- 
talien.)  [C.] 

FOOTPRINTS  on  sepulchral  slabs,  and 
seal  rings.  Sepulchral  slabs  have  been  found 
in  the  catacombs  and  elsewhere,  incised  with  foot- 
prints.'1 The  two  feet  as  a rule  point  the  same 


a The  white  marble  slab  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sebastian  outside  Rome,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  chapel  of  “ Domine  quo  vadis,”  b aring  the  prints  of 
two  feet,  piously  believed  to  be  those  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
when  met  by  St.  Peter  coming  to  be  crucified  a second 
time,  in  the  city  from  which  his  apostle  was  fleeing,  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  a sepukhral  stone  of  the 
kind  described  above,  round  which  the  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful legend,  found  first  in  Ambrose,  has  crystallized.  It 
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wav,  though  sometimes,  hut  rarely,  they  are 
turned  in  opposite  directions  (Fabretti,  Inscript. 
Antiq.  p.  472).  A slab  in  the  Kircherian  Museum, 
given  by  Lupi  ( Epitaph . Sever.  Martyr,  p.  68), 
bears  two  pairs  of  footprints  pointed  contrary 
ways,  as  of  a person  going  and  returning  (fig.  1). 
Some  of  these  slabs  are  certainly  Christian, 
though  the  fact  in  other  cases  is  uncertain.  A 
slab  given  by  Boldetti  (c.  vii.  p.  419),  inscribed 
with  °IANOTPIA  EN  0 ( [Januaria  in  Bed)  at 
one  end,  bears  the  sole  of  a foot,  with  in  deo 
incised  upon  it,  at  the  other.  Ferret  gives  a 
slab  erected  by  a Christian  husband  to  his  wite, 
with  a pair  of  footprints  incised  on  it,  not  bare, 
as  is  customary,  but  shod  in  shoes  or  sandals 
(Catacombes,  vol.  v.  pi.  26,  No.  53).  Sometimes 
but  more  rarely  we  find  a single  foot  seen  in 
profile  (lb.  pi.  52,  No.  37). 

The  signification  of  this  mark  is  much  con- 
troverted? Boldetti  (p.  507)  and  others  regard 
the  footprint  as  the  symbol  of  possession,  de- 
noting that  the  burial-place  had  been  purchased 
by  the  individual  as  his  own.  This  view  is 
based  on  the  false  etymology  of  “ possessio,” 
quasi  11  pedis  positio,”  given  by  Paulus  (Dig.  41, 
tit.  2,  § 1),  and  probably  needs  no  refutation. 


The  idea  of  Pelliccia  (de  Christ.  Eccl.  Polit.  iii. 
225)  and  Cavedoni  (Bagguagl.  di  mmum.  delV  Art. 
Crist,  p.  40)  that  a sense  of  their  loss  and  a deep 
regret,  and  affection  for  the  departed  was  thus 
indicated,  is  a mere  romantic  fancy.  More  may 
be  said  for  Lupi’s  view  (u.  s.  p.  69),  that  as 
such  emblems  were  sometimes  dedicated  as  votive 
offerings  by  travellers  on  their  return  from  a 
journey,  they  were  intended  on  a Christian  slab 
to  indicate  a holy  thankfulness  for  the  safe  com- 
pletion of  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  the  departed. 
Another  more  prosaic,  but  by  no  means  improb- 
able, interpretation,  especially  of  a single  foot,  is 
that  found  in  Thomassinus  (de  Donariis , c.  7)  and 
Fabretti  ( Inscript . c.  vi.  p.  467),  quoted  by  Lupi 
(u.  s.),  that  it  was  a thank-offering  for  recovery 
from  gout  or  other  disease  affecting  the  foot. 


should  be  remarked  that  the  basilica  of  St.  Sebastian 
was  erected  over  one  of  the  chief  Christian  cemeteries, 
that  from  which  the  name  catacomb  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  rest,  so  that  the  presence  of  such  a memo- 
rial slab  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Radegund  at  Poitiers  a well  defined  footmark  in  the 
stone  supposed  to  indicate  the  spot  where  our  Saviour 
appeared  to  that  saint,  pr.babiy  has  a similar  origin. 
The  Roman  remains  at  Poitiers  are  numerous.  The 
footprints  shown  as  our  Lord’s  in  the  church  of  the 
Ascension  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  mentioned  by  Augus- 
tine (in  Joann.  Horn.  xlviL  4 ; Jerome  de  locis  Hebraic. ; 
Beda  de  nom.  loc.  in  Act.  Apost .)  are  stated  by  Stanley 
(S.  de  P.  p.  452)  to  be  “nothing  but  a simple  cavity  in 
the  rock  with  no  more  resemblance  to  a human  foot  than 
to  anything  else.” 


The  same  emblem  is  frequently  found  on  seal 
rings.  The  sole  of  the  foot  bears  sometimes  the 
name  of  the  owner,  e.g.,  fortvnivs  (Boldetti, 
p.  506 ; Perret,  vol.  iv.  pi.  xi.  No.  4) ; jvstvs 
(Aringhi,  ii.  698  ; Agin  court,  Sculpt,  pi.  viii.  No. 
23),  from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes;  -some- 
times a Christian  motto  or  device,  e.g.,  sines 
in  DEO  (fig.  2)  (Perret, u.  s.,  No.  5),  and  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ  ( lb.  No.  6).  In  an  example 
given  by  Perret  (vol.  iv.  p.  xxiii.  No.  21),  we 
see  the  stamp  of  such  a seal  bearing  the  sole 


Fig.  2.  Stal-Esng  from  the  Kircherian  Museum.  From  Perret. 


| of  a foot,  with  pavli  incised  on  it,  five  times 
repeated  on  the  mortar  in  which  a gilt  glass 
had  been  embedded,  in  the  catacomb  of  St 
Sixtus.  [E.  V.] 

FORGERY  is  a particular  case  of  the  offence 
called  Falsum. 

Falsum  is  anv  perversion  or  corruption  of 
truth  done  with  malice  (dolo  malo)  to  the  pre- 
judice of  another.  It  may  be  committed  either 
by  word,  as  in  the  case  of  perjury ; by  act,  as  in 
the  case  of  coining  base  money;  or  by  writing, 
as  in  the  case  of  forgery.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  crime  of  f oleum  is  equally  committed 
whether  a man  has  written  a document  which  is 
not  what  it  professes  to  be,  or  forged  a seal  or  a' 
signature,  or  erased  or  destroyed  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  a document  maliciously  to  the  preju- 
dice of  another.  Falsum  was  punished  under 
the  empire  by  deportation,  or  even  (in  extreme 
cases)  by  death  (Codex  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  19,  11. 
1 et  2).  The  special  precautions  taken  by  the 
authorities  of  the  church  against  the  forgely  of 
ecclesiastical  documents  seem  to  belong  to  a later 
period  than  that  with  which  we  are  concerned ; 
but  no  doubt  the  falscirius,  like  other  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice,  incurred 
ecclesiastical  censures.  ( Ferraris,  Bibliotheca 
Prompta , s.  v.  Falsum  ; Bingham’s  Antiq.  xvi. 
xii.  14.)  [C.] 

FORMA.  An  impression  or  representation, 
as  (for  instance)  the  stamp  on  coins,  whether 
effigy  or  mark. 

(1.)  It  is  used  for  the  impression  of  a seal ; and 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  liter  -e  t'ormatae 
[Commendatory  Letters,  Dimissory  Letters], 
derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that  seals  were 
appended  to  them.  Sirmond  quotes  a Vatican 
gloss  which  interprets  the  term  “formata  epi- 
stola  ” by  “ sigillata,”  and  the  Greek  interpreter 
of  the  23rd  canon  of  the  Codex  Feel.  Afric.  [3 
Garth,  c.  28],  renders  “ formatam  ” by  rervirw' 
fieurju,  clearly  in  the  sense  of  “ sealed.”  The 
second  council  of  Chalons  (c.  41),  testifies  to  the 
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fact  that  seals  were  appended  to  such  docu- 
ments. 

And  not  only  is  the  word  formata  used  abso- 
lutely for  a sealed  official  document,  but  forma 
came  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense.  Thus  Capi- 
tolinus  describes  Antoninus  as  consulting  his 
friends  before  he  drew  up  authoritative  docu- 
ments (formas);  and  the  word  is  similarly  used 
by  Christian  writers  (Ducange,  s.  vv.  Forma, 
Formatae). 

(2.)  From  the  same  use  of  the  word  Forma 
for  an  effigy  or  stamp,  it  arises  that  the  word 
Formata  designates  the  formed  or  stamped  bread 
used  in  the  Holy  Eutharist.  The  Ordo  Romanus 
in  the  rite  for  the  consecration  of  a bishop  has 
the  following;  “cum  autem  venerit  ad  com- 
municandum  Dominus  Pontifex  porrigit  ei  for- 
matam  atque  sacratam  oblationem  integram.” 
Menard  takes  this  to  mean  an  “ epistola  for- 
mata ;”  but  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  consecrator  would  present 
an  official  document  to  the  newly  - ordained 
bishop  at  the  moment  of  communicating,  and 
Ducange  (s.  v.  Formata ) has  shown  that  the 
word  is  elsewhere  used  to  designate  the  eucha- 
ristic  bread. 

(3.)  The  word  Forma  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  seats  or  stalls  used  by  clerks  or  monks  when 
saying  their  offices  in  choir  The  gloss  on  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict.  ( De  Supellcct.')  explains 
Forma  as  “ sella  arcuata,  6p6vos.”  The  desk 
in  front  of  such  a stall,  on  which  its  occupant 
might  lean,  seems  to  be  sometimes  called  for- 
mula ( Supplex  Lib.  Monach.  Fuld.  Car.  Magno, 
c 5,  in  Migne’s  Patrol,  cv.  p.  419 ; compare 
Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Glor.  Confess,  c.  92 ; Hist. 
Franc,  viii.  31).  [C.] 

FORMARIUS,  the  person  in  a monastery 
who  was  especially  appointed  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  brethren,  and  to  be  a 
model  of  life  to  them,  “qui  in  bonis  sit  forma” 
(Rejula  S.  Ferreoli,  c.  17) ; an  elder  brother 
fitted  to  benefit  the  souls  of  the  monks,  who 
should  studiously  devote  himself  to  watching 
over  them  (Reg.  S.  Benedicti,  c.  58).  The  corre- 
sponding person  in  a monastery  of  women  wras 
called  Fonnaria  (Reg.  S.  Caesarii  ad  Virgines, 
c.  37  ; Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C.] 

FORMATA.  [Forma.] 

FORNICATION  (Fornicatio,  nopvela)  is  de- 
fined to  be  “ copula  carnalis  soluti  cum  soluta”; 
a sin  committed  by  two  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  are  not  connected  by  blood  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  of  kindred,  and  are  neither  married 
nor  contracted.  This  is  in  substance,  Augustine’s 
definition  (Quaest.  in  Deuteron.  n.  37).  The  older 
definitions  of  fornication  seem  to  refer  almost 
entirely  to  the  freedom  of  the  woman  from  the 
marriage  bond,  without  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  man  [Adultery].  Thus  Basil  (ad  Ampin- 
loch.  c.  21)  regards  the  sin  of  a married  man 
with  an  unmarried  woman  as  simple  iropveia,  not 
/uotxeta;  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Epist.  Canonica ) 
defines  fornication  to  be  a gratification  of  lust 
which  takes  place  without  wronging  another ; 
which  words  Balsamon  (in  loco)  explains  to  mean, 
intercourse  with  a woman  who  is  not  married 
(Ylopveia  \eyerai  t]  X^P1*  “StKios  erepov  fxl£is, 
ijyouv  7]  npbs  eAevdepav  ai/Spos  yvvcuKa).  To  the 
same  effect  Theophylact  (on  St.  Matt.  v.  32)  says 
that  fornication  is  committed  with  a woman  not 


under  marriage  bond  (ei s awo\e\vge\  tj«).  Am- 
brose, however,  lays  down  the  wider  and  truei 
principle,  “nec  viro  licet  quod  mulieri  non  licet ; 
eadem  a viro  quae  ab  uxore  debetur  castimoma  ” 
(De  Patriarch,  i.  4).  Concubinage,  the  continued 
cohabitation  of  an  unmarried  man  with  an  un- 
married woman,  is  a special  case  of  fornication. 

The  word  fornicatio  is  also  used  to  designate 
all  kinds  of  sexual  sin  and  unnatural  crime;  see, 
for  instance,  Theodore’s  Penitential,  I.  ii.  Forni- 
cation in  this  wider  sense  is  commonly  called 
luxury  by  later  canonists. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  apostolic 
church  to  repress  this  evil  held  so  venial  among 
the  Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  20;  1 Cor.  vi.  18;  Eph. 
v.  3,  5);  nor  were  the  rulers  of  the  church  in 
later  times  less  anxious  to  put  down  all  forms 
of  uncleanness.  Basil  (ad  Amphil.  c.  22)  lays 
down  the  rule,  that  men  practising  concubinage 
after  seduction  should  be  excluded  from  com- 
muuion  for  four  years,  in  the  first  of  which 
they  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  prayers, 
and  weep  at  the  door  of  the  church  ; in  the 
second  to  be  received  as  hearers;  in  the  third  to 
penitence  (els  peraroiar) ; in  the  fourth  to  attend 
divine  service  with  the  congregation,  abstaining 
from  the  offering ; and  then  to  be  admitted  to 
communion  of  the  good  (Koivwviav  tov  ayadovf 
In  the  case  of  concubinage,  the  great  bishop 
evidently  feels  that  the  times  will  not  bear  due 
severity.  He  holds  (ad  Amph.  c.  26)  that  it 
is  best  that  persons  living  together  in  fornica- 
tion should  be  separated  ; but  if  they  persist  in 
living  together,  “ lot  thorn  be  warned  of  the 
penalty  of  fornication ; but  let  them  not  be 
meddled  with  (cKpieoffanrai'),  lest  a worse  thing 
come  upon  them.”  So  previously  (c.  21)  he 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  treating  certain 
cases,  and  confesses  that  custom  is  too  strong 
to  be  contended  against.  For  fornicators  in 
general  he  enjoins  (lb.  c.  59)  seven  years’ 
exclusion  from  the  sacraments ; two  among  the 
Flentes,  two  among  the  Audientes,  two  among 
the  Substrati,  and  one  among  the  Consistentcs 
[Penitence]. 

The  treatment  of  sins  of  uncleanness  occupies 
a large,  perhaps  an  undue  space  in  later  Peniten- 
tials;  as  (e.g.)  in  those  of  Theodore  (I.  ii.),  Bede, 
(c.  3),  Egbert  (cc.  2 and  4),  Halitgar  (i.  16,  17), 
and  others. 

Periods  of  penance  are  prescribed,  varying 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  offender,  and 
the  nature  of  the  offence.  The  offence  of  a cleric 
was  naturally  more  heinous  than  that  of  a simple 
lay  person,  and  might  be  punished  by  degrada- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  same  kind  of  penalties  as 
those  inflicted  on  the  laity.  And  it  is  evident 
from  the  repeated  denunciations  of  such  sins  by 
bishops  and  councils,  and  the  elaborate  provision 
made  to  separate  the  clergy  and  the  monks  from 
the  society  of  women,  that  the  celibate  clergy 
were  only  too  liable  to  fall  into  the  sin  of  incon 
tiaence  (Thomassin,  Vetus  et  Nova  Eccl.  Discip. 
L ii.  61,  §j  8-12).  [C.J 

FORTUNATIANUS.  [Felix  (23).] 

FORTUNATUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Smyrna 
with  Revocatus  and  Vitalis;  commemorated  Jan. 
9 (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  [Feliciaxus  (1).] 

(3)  [Felix  (7).] 
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(4)  [Felix  (12).] 

(5)  Martyr  in  Africa;  commemorated  with 
Crescentianus  and  Lucianus,  June  13  (Mart. 
Bedae). 

(6)  [Hermagoras.] 

(7)  Bishop  at  Todi ; “ Natalis  ” Oct.  14  (Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(8)  Saint,  of  Rome  ; commemorated  Oct.  15 


(ib.f 

[W. 

F.  G.] 

FORTUNUS.  [Felix  (6).] 

FORUM.  [Jurisdiction.] 

FOSSARII  or  FOSSORES. 

The 

grave- 

diggers  or  sextons  of  early  Christian  antiquity 
were  known  by  these  designations.  [Copiatae  ; 
Decanus.] 

Padre  Marchi  has  drawn  a very  definite  picture 
of  guilds  of  fossores,  organized  under  special  re- 
gulations, attached  to  each  of  the  tituli  of  Rome, 
and  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  bishops 
and  presbyters.  (Monum.  Primit.  pp.  87-91.) 
But  the  evidence  he  adduces  is  of  the  slightest 
texture';  and  the  good  father  probably  did  not 
intend  his  description  to  be  regarded  as  more 
than  a pleasing  hypothesis. 

The  term  fossor  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  catacombs.  Marchi,  p.  91, 
gives  several  epitaphs  of  fossores.  Boldetti,  l.  15, 
gives  the  following  from  St.  Callistus  : “ Sergius 
et  Junius  Fossores  ||  B.  N.  M.  in  pace  bisom.” 
But  the  most  common  appearance  of  the  term 
is  in  the  later  epitaphs,  which  testify  to  the 
purchase  of  graves  from  individuals  of  this  class. 
The  burial  of  the  departed  was  probably  at  first 
a work  of  Christian  charity,  performed  without 
fee  or  reward  by  their  surviving  brethren. 
Afterwards,  when  the  church  had  become  more 
numerous,  it  was  carried  out  at  the  public  ex- 
pense under  the  special  care  of  the  presbyters  of 
the  tituli  of  Rome.  When  Christianity  became 
the  established  religion,  the  fossores  evidently 
established  a kind  of  property  in  the  catacombs, 
which  authorized  them  to  sell  graves  either  to 
living  persons  for  their  own  burial,  or  to  the 
friends  of  the  deceased!  This  state  of  things 
seems  to  have  had  a wide-spread  but  transient 
existence.  The  examples  are  almost  innumerable 
in  which  the  purchase  of  graves  of  the  fossores 
is  plainly  stated  in  the  epitaph.  No  trace  of  such 
bargains  appears  before  the  latter  years  of  the 
4th  century,  nor  later  than  the  first  quarter  of 
the  5th  century.  According  to  De  Rossi  (P.  S. 
i.  p.  216),  the  last  known  mention  of  fossores  is 
a.d.  426.  As  examples  of  these  bargains-,  belong- 
ing to  the  time  when  interment  had  become  the 
private  enterprise  of  the  fossores , and  Christian 
burial  had  been  degraded  into  a trade,  Ave  may 
refer  to  the  instances  already  given  under 
Catacombs.  The  eager  craving  after  sepulture 
in  the  proximity  of  the  holy  dead,  to  which  some 
of  these  epitaphs  bear  witness,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  many  paintings  of 
high  interest.  The.  fossores  could  not  afford  to 
have  a taste  either  archaeological  or  artistic,  and 
pierced  the  painted  walls  to  make  new  highly- 
priced  loculi,  as  recklessly  as  the  exquisite 
carved  work  of  so  many  of  our  cathedrals  has 
been  cut  away  for  the  erection  of  tasteless 
monuments. 

The  fossor  at  his  work  appears  frequently  in 


the  frescoes  of  the  catacombs.  (Bosio,  pp.  305, 
335,  339,  373;  Aringhi,  ii.  pp.  23,  63,  67,  101.) 

Bottari,  tom.  ii.  tav.  118,  gives  two  pictures 
from  the  catacomb  of  Marcellinus  and  Peter. 
One  represents  a young  man,  his  beard  closely 
shaven,  in  a short  tunic,  girt  round  his  waist, 
his  legs  and  feet  bare,  excavating  the  rock  with 
his  pick,  a lamp  hanging  by  his  side.  The  other 
depicts  an  older  man  in  a long  tunic,  not  at 
work,  holding  a lamp  affixed  to  a long  handle 
ending  in  a sharp  point,  and  a little  below  on  the 
shaft  a hook  for  suspension. 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  of  these  re- 
presentations is  that  of  a fossor  named  Diogenes, 
from  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  (see  woodcut). 


He  wears  a tunic  marked  with  gammadia  on  its 
hem,  carries  a pick  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  a 
lamp  in  his  .left  ha.nd,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
heap  of  levers,  picks,  and  other  tools  employed 
in  his  work.  Above  is  the  inscription  : “ Dio- 
genes Fossor  in  pace  depositus  Octabu  Kalendas 
Octobris.”  (Boldetti.  lib.  i.  cap.  15;  Bottari,  tom. 
ii.  p.  126,  tav.  99.)  A fossor’s  pick  has  been  dis- 
covered by  De  Rossi  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus, 
much  oxidised,  but  still  recognizable.  (Marti gny, 
Did.  des  Antiq.  Chret.  p.  281.)  [E.  V.] 

FOUNDATION.  [Endowment;  Property 
of  the  Church.] 

FOUNDER,.  [Patron.] 

FOUNDLINGS  (Alumni).  Compare  Ex- 
posing of  Infants. 

From  an  early  period  the  church  provided 
Orphanages  [see  the  word]  for  the  reception  of 
children  left  destitute  by  the  death  or  desertion 
of  their  parents  But,  independently  of  such 
institutions,  it  also  maintained  a large  number 
by  appeals  to  individual  charity,  and  exhorted 
the  faithful  to  feed  and  shelter  the  innocent 
creatures  in  their  own  houses.  The  number  of 
these  alumni , “ nurslings,”  was  large  ; the  rescue 
of  a deserted  infant  being  considered  as  an  act 
specially  inspired  by  Christian  charity.  The 
word  alumnus  consequently  occurs  much  oftener 
in  Christian  than  in  pagan  inscriptions.  Some- 
times we  find  the  adopting  parents  raising  a 
tomb  to  their  alumnus  (Perret,  Catacombes,  v. 
xlvi.  13).  In  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus  the 
name  of  a young  person  departed  is  inscribed 
upon  a circular  ivory  tablet  thus : emerinvs  || 
victorinae  ||  alvmnae  svae  (Fabretti,  In- 
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script.  Antiq.  iii.  331).  In  other  instances  the 
titulus  is  a token  of  the  child’s  gratitude  to  his 
benefactors,  whom  he  calls  father  anil  mother 
(Pevret,  xlii.  4).  Felicissimvs  Alvmnvs  in  the 
following  inscription  expresses  the  happiness  of 
the  adopted  son  under  the  care  of  his  tutelary 
parents. 

ANTONI  VS  DISCOLIVS  FILIVS  ET  BIBIVS 

FELICISSIMVS  ALVMNVS  VALERIE  CRESTENI 

MATRI  BIDVE  ANNORVM  *XIII.  INTERIANTOS. 

De  Rossi  (Inscript.  Christ,  i.  46)  gives  the 
epitaph  of  an  alumnus  of  the  date  a.d.  340. 
Le  Blant  (laser.  Ckre't.  de  la  Gallic),  mentions  an 
inscription  at  Treves  to  the  memory  of  an 
alumna  who  survived  only  one  month  and  a few 
days.  Infants  were  generally  exposed  at  the 
doors  of  churches  (Cone.  Arles  II.  can.  51,  a.d. 
451). 

A person  wishing  to  adopt  an  exposed  child 
was  required  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
minister  of  the  church  near  which  it  was  found 
a written  statement  giving  the  sex  of  the  child 
with  the  time  and  place  of  its  discovery,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  restored  to  its  parents  if  they 
wished  to  reclaim  it.  If  no  such  claim  were  put 
forward  within  ten  days  after  its  exposure,  the 
child  belonged  by  right,  to  those  who  had  given 
it  shelter  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret .,  s.  v. 
Enfants  Trouve's).  [0.] 

FOUNTAIN  OR  WELL.  [See  Rock,  and 
Evangelists,  Representations  of.]  Our  Lord 
is  represented  (in  Bottari,  tav.  xvi. ; Buonarotti, 
fetri,  tav.  vi.  et  passim ) as  the  Source  of  the 
Gospel  and  Fons  Pietatis,  from  under  whose  feet 
flow  the  four  Rivers  of  Paradise.  [See  Four 
Rivers.]  In  the  I.ateran  [Cross,  p.  496]  and 
other  baptismal  crosses  the  Holy  Dove  is  the 
fount  or  source  from  which  the  sacred  rivers 
flow.  The  well  springing  in  the  wilderness  is 
rather  a Hebrew"  Arab,  or  universally  Eastern 
image,  than  a specially  Christian  one.  In  some 
early  baptisms  of  our  Lord,  as  that  in  the  ancient 
baptistery  of  Ravenna,  the  river-god  or  presiding 
deity  of  the  source  of  Jordan  is  introduced.  For 
the  fountain  or  stream  flowing  from  the  Rock  of 
Moses,  and  fishes  therein.  [See  Fisherman.] 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FOUNTAINS  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF 
CHURCHES.  The  natural  symbolism  which 
required  external  purity  in  the  worshippers,  as 
an  index  of  the  cleanness  of  heart  necessary  for 
approaching  God  with  acceptance,  dictated  the 
erection  of  fountains  or  cisterns  of  water  in.  the 
atria , or  forecourts  of  the  primitive  churches,  for 
the  people  to  wash  their  hands,  feet,  and  faces, 
before  they  entered  the  sacred  building.  Such  a 
fountain  was  known  by  different  designations, 
Kpi )vrj  (Euseb.  HE.  x.  4 ; Chrys.  Horn.  57,  Ed. 
Savil.),  tppiap  (Socr.  II. E.  ii.  38),  <pid\r}  (Paul. 
Silentiar.  ii.  vers.  177),  epfid. ttjs  (Theophanes), 
KoKupfitiov  (Eucholog.),  Cantharus  (Paul.  Nolan. 
Ep.  xiii.  xxxii.),  Nymphaeum  (Anastas.  § 69). 
The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  this  arrangement 
is  in  Eusebius’  description  of  the  church  erected 
by  Paulinus  at  Tyre  (Euseb.  H.E.  x.  4).  He 
speaks  of  “ fountains  ” being  placed  as  “ symbols 
of  purification  ” in  the  centre  of  the  cloistered 
atrium,  affording  means  of  cleansing  to  those 
who  were  going  into  the  church.  A similar 
basin  was  erected  by  Paulinus  of  Nola,  in  the 


atrium  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Felix,  its  purpose 
being  expressed  by  the  following  verses  over 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  opposite  cloister — 

“Sancta  nitens  famulis  inUrlult  atria  lymphis 
Canthurus,  lnlran  (.unique  man  us  lavat  amne  ministro.*' 
Paul.  Nolan.  Ep.  32  ad  Sever. 

This  “ eantharus  ” was  protected  by  a brazen 
canopy,  or  turret  of  lattice  work  — 

“ Quem  cancellato  tegit  aerca  culnilne  turns.” 

Paulin.  1’oan.  28  (Xat.  x.) 

Other  brazen  basins  supplied  from  the  same  source 
stood  in  different  parts  of  the  forecourt,  as  well 
as  a row  of  marble  basins,  con  hue,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church  (*6.). 

Paulinus  also  describes  a “ eantharus  ” in  the 
atrium  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  (Ep. 
13,  p.  73),  “ ministra  manibus  et  oris  nostris 
fluenta  ructantem.”  This  was  covered  by  a 
dome  or  thohts,  of  brass,  supported  on  four 
columns,  typifying  the  fountain  of  living  water 
flowing  from  the  four  gospels,  the  foundation  of 
the  evangelical  faith.  This  canthanis  and  its 
quadriporticus  were  adorned  with  marbles  and 
mosaic  by  Symmachus,  c.  500,  who  also  erected 
another  external  fountain  below  the  steps  of  the 
atrium  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  throng- 
ing thither  “ad  usum  necessitatis  humauae  ” 
(Anastas,  de  Vit.  Pont.  § 79).  Another  was 
placed  by  Leo  III.  c.  800,  outside  the  silver  gates 
of  the  same  basilica  (ib.  § 360).  The  popes  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  magnificence  of  these 
fountains.  Leo  the  Great,  c.  450,  placed  a very 
remarkable  one  in  the  atrium  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Paul,  on  the  Ostian  way,  for  the  supply  of 
which  he  recovered  a long-lost  spring,  as  re- 
corded in  the  verses  of  Ennodius. 

“Perdiderat  laticum  longaeva  inenria  cursus 
Quos  tibi  nunc  pleno  eantharus  ore  vomit. 

Provida  pastoris  per  totum  cura  Leonis 
Haec  ovibus  Christi  larga  fluenta  dedit.” 

Eunod.  Carm.  149,  ed.  Sirmond. 

Anastasius  also  describes  a “ nymphaeum  ” 
erected  by  Hilarus,  c.  465,  in  the  triporticus  of 
the  oratory  of  St  Cross,  adorned  with  columns  of 
vast  size,  and  pillars  of  porphyry  from  apertures 
in  which  the  water  flowed  into  a porphyry  basin 
(Anastas,  u.  s.  § 69).  Ennodius  also  (u.  s.)  speaks 
of  the  water  of  the  baptistery  of  St.  Stephen 
coming  through  the  columns,  “ per  columnas.” 
In  other  cases  the  water  issued  from  a statue 
in  the  centre,  sometimes  of  grotesque  form,  or 
from  lions’  mouths,  from  which  arrangement  the 
basin  erected  by  Justinian  in  front  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  was  called  \eorTapiov  (Du- 
cange,  Censtantinop.  Christ,  lib.  iii.  c.  22). 
This  fountain  was  made  of  jasper,  with  incised 
crosses.  There  were  other  smaller  basins  in  the 
cloisters  for  the  lustrations  of  the  people  (Du- 
cange,  u.  s.).  A eantharus  discovered  at  Con- 
stantinople bore  the  palindrome  given  byGruter 
(Insoript.  p.  1046). 

NIPPON  ANOMHMA  MH  MONAN  CFFIN. 

These  fountains  were  usually  supplied  with 
water  from  running  springs,  as  that  at  St.  Paul’s 
already  mentioned.  Where  springs  were  absent, 
the  supply  came  from  rain  water  tanks,  as  at 
the  basilica  of  St.  Felix  at  Nola  (Paul.  Nolan. 
Poem.  27  (N“t.  ix.)  v.  463,  sq.). 

Such  fountains  were  solemnly  consecrated  and 
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blessed  on  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  vigil  of 
the  Epiphany  (identified  in  primitive  times  with 
the  day  of  our  Lord’s  baptism, 
when  the  element  of  water 
was  hallowed,  Chrys.  Homil. 
in  Bapt.  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  369, 
Montf.),  or  of  the  festival 
itself  (Ducange,  u.  s.).  The 
office  is  given  in  the  Eucho- 
logion. 

We  find  frequent  reference 
in  the  early  fathers  to  this 
custom  of  washing  the  hands 
and  face  before  entering  the 
church,  e.  g.  Tertull.  de  Orat. 
c.  11  ; Chrysost.  Homil.  51, 
in  Matt.  ; in  Joann.  72  ; 
Homil.  3,  in  Eohes. ; in  Psalm. 
140,  ad  Pop.  Ant.  36,  &c.  Cf. 
also  Baronius,  ad  ann.  57,  No. 
106-110.  [Holy  Water.] 
The  accompanying  woodcut 
Foun;ain.  from  one  of  the  mosaics  of 
From  a ^saus  st.  Vitale,  Vitalis  at  Ravenna,  re- 
presenting the  dedication  of 
that  church  by  Justinian  and  Theodora,  gives 
a contemporary  picture  of  one  of  these  foun- 
tains. [E.  V.] 

FOUR  RIVERS,  THE.  In  ancient  art  our 
Lord  is,  frequently  represented,  either  in  person 
or  under  the  figure  of  a lamb,  standing  upon  a 
hillock  from  whence  issue  four  streams  of  water. 
(See  woodcut.)  These  are  supposed  by  many 
to  signify  the  four  rivers  of  Eden,  which  went 
forth  to  water  the  earth  (Gen.  ii.  10);  others 
(Cyprian,  Ep.  73,  § 10,  ad  Jubaian. ; Bede, 
Expos,  in  Gen.  II.  ; Theodoret,  In  Psalm. 
XL  V. ; Ambrose,  De  Paradiso,  c.  3)  discern 
in  them  the  four  gospels,  flowing  from  the 
source  of  eternal  life  to  spread  throughout  the 
world  the  riches  and  the  life-giving  powers 


The  Four  Rivers  under  the  Lord's  feet.  From  Martigny. 

of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  St.  Ambrose  again 
(u.  s .)  is  of  opinion  that  the  four  rivers  are 
emblems  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  The 
four  first  oecumenical  councils,  so  often  by 
early  writers  placed  on  a par  with  the  gos- 
pels themselves,  are  sometimes  compared  to  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise.  Jesse,  bishop  of  Amiens 
in  the  eighth  century,  in  writing  to  his  clergy, 
thus  illustrates  the  veneration  due  to  these 


a This  fountain  is  incorrectly  represented  at  p.  4C6. 


august  assemblies  (Longueval,  Hist,  de  I’Egl. 
Gallicane,  tom.  v.  p.  144). 

In  sevei’al  satcophagi  of  ancient  Gaul,  we  find 
two  stags  quenching  their  thirst  at  these  streams; 
these  are  supposed  to  represent  Christians  par- 
taking in  the  gospels  and  the  eucharist  of  the 
u well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life.”  [Cross,  p.  496.]  The  two  stags  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  mosaics,  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Vatican  for  example^  (Ciampini,  De  Sacr.  Aedif. 
tab.  xiii.). 

However  we  explain  it,  this  subject  was  ex- 
tremely popular  in  the  primitive  church  ; we  find 
it  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  catacombs, 
either  in  frescoes  or  in  the  sculptured  ornaments 
of  sarcophagi,  and  sometimes  on  the  bottoms  of 
glass  cups,  which  have  been  discovered  therein.  It 
appears  also  in  the  mosaics  of  some  basilicas,  for 
instance,  in  that  which  is  described  by  Paulinus 
( Epist . 32,  ad  Sever.'),  and  in  that  mentioned 
by  Florus,  deacon  of  Lyons  (Mabillon,  Analecta , 
p.  416,  ed.  Paris.  See  also  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon. 
ii.  tab.  xxxvii.  xlvi.  xlix.  lii.,  &c.).  To  illus- 
trate this  passage  of  Paulinus, 

“Petram  superstat  ipse  Petra  Ecclesiae 
De  qua  sonori  quatuor  fontes  meant,” 

Rosweid  refers  to  the  mosaic  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
and  the  sarcophagus  of  Pro  bus  and  Proba,  as  re- 
presented by  Bosio.  We  are  informed  by  Spon 
( Recherches  curieuses,  p.  34)  that  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise  in  human  form,  with  their  names  be- 
neath, are  represented  in  mosaic  on  the  pave- 
ment of  Rheirns  Cathedral  (Martigny,  Diet,  des 
Antiq.  Chrdtl).  [C.] 

FRACTION.  The  rite  of  breaking  the  bread  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  technically 
so  called.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fractions, 
which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time  ; though 
but  one  of  them  is  essential  to  the  sacrament, 
and  can  be  traced  with  certainty  to  the  infancy 
of  the  church.  The  three  are,  (1)  a fraction 
illustrative  of  the  words  of  institution,  and 
therefore  a direct  imitation  of  our  Lord’s  action, 
(2)  purely  symbolical  fractions  after  the  conse- 
cration has  been  completed,  (3)  the  necessary 
fraction  for  the  distribution  of  the  bread  among 
the  communicants. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  has  a place  in  the  English 
office,  the  celebrant  being  ordered  to  “ break  the 
bread  ” while  he  utters  the  words,  “ He  brake 
it.”  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
in  reciting  the  words  of  institution,  the  priest 
should  “suit  the  action  to  the  word,”  and  break 
the  bread  as  “ He  brake  it.”  It  is  very  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  was  a common,  if  not  the 
universal,  practice,  in  what  we  may  call  the  first 
ritual  period.  Traces  of  it  are  found  both  in  the 
East  and  West.  In  the  Coptic  liturgy  of  St. 
Basil,  the  celebrant  is  ordered  at  those  words 
to  “ break  the  oblation  into  three  parts ;”  but  he 
is  at  once  to  reunite  them,  “ so  that  they  be  in  a 
manner  as  not  divided.”  (Renaudot,  Liturg. 
Orient,  i.  p.  15.)  They  are  put  together  again  with 
a view  to  a later  and  purely  symbolical  fraction. 
There  is  but  one  extant  Latin  missal,  which  is 
reported  to  contain  an  order  for  the  actual  fraction 
at  this  time,  viz.,  that  of  Rheirns,  of  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  in  which  the  foiloAving  rubric 
occurs,  “ Dicens  fregit  frangit  modicum.”  (De 
Vert,  Explication  des  Ceremonies  de  VEglise , tom. 
i.  p.  262.)  In  our  own  country  the  missals  of 
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Sarum  and  York  to  the  last  ordered  tne  celebrant 
to  “touch  the  host,”  while  a manuscript  Manual 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  \V.  J.  Blew  goes 
further,  and  prescribes  “ the  sign  of  a fraction.” 
The  frequency  of  the  latter  custom  in  England 
may  be  likewise  inferred  from  its  condemnation 
•by  John  de  Burgo,  a.o.  1385  ( Pujnlla  Oculi, 
pars  iv.  cap.  x.),  and  its  prohibition  in  the 
Manual  authorised  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  the  reign 
of  Mary.  The  foregoing  facts  are  mentioned 
because  they  appear  to  support  the  antecedent 
probability  that  the  fraction,  which  is  now 
peculiar  to  the  English  and  Coptic  liturgies,  was 
once  general.  The  reason  for  giving  it  up  need 
not  be  sought  for.  When  the  bread  was  once 
broken,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  priest  to 
perform  the  subsequent  symbolical  fraction, 
introduced  at  a later  period,  with  the  same  con- 
venience and  effect. 

(2)  From  an  early  period  we  find  other  cere- 
monial fractions,  more  or  less  elaborate,  em- 
ployed, the  evident  intention  of  which  was  to 
develope  and  enforce  the  devotional  allusion  to 
our  Lord’s  sufferings  on  the  cross.  No  frac- 
tion of  any  kind  is  mentioned  in  St.  Cyril’s 
account  of  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem  ( Cate - 
chesis  Mgstag.  v.  cc.  17,  18),  nor  in  the  Cle- 
mentine liturgy,  which  exhibits  the  ritual  and 
worship  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century.  [Aposto- 
lical Constitutions.]  In  that  of  St.  Mark, 
which  from  its  long  disuse  has  undergone  less 
change  than  any  other  which  was  ever  in  actual 
use,  the  fraction  for  distribution  is  alone  men- 
tioned (Renaudot,  tom.  i.  p.  162).  In  St. 
James,  which  is  still  used  at  stated  times,  and 
has  been  much  altered  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
celebrant  “ breaks  the  bread,  and  holds  half  in 
his  right  hand,  half  in  his  left,  and  dips  that  in 
the  right  in  the  cup,  saying,  ‘the  union  of  the 
all-holy  body  and  the  precious  blood  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.’  ” (Assemani, 
tom.  v.  p.  54.)  In  the  Office  of  Prothesis  in  the 
common  Greek  liturgy,  there  is  a preparation  of 
the  bread  by  the  aid  of  a knife  (A 07x^7),  accom- 
panied by  symbolical  allusions.  [Prothesis.] 
After  the  Sancta  Sanctis , which  follows  close 
upon  the  Consecration,  “ The  priest  dividing  it 
(‘the  holy  loaf ’)  into  four  parts  with  care  and 
reverence  says  ‘ The  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 
Father,  is  dismembered  and  divided,  &c.’  Then 
he  takes  the  uppermost  part  of  the  holy  loaf 
(which  is  stamped  with  the  letters  ic,  for  ’I77- 
rrous),  and  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  deacon 
pointing  with  his  orarion  to  the  holy  cup,  says, 
Fill,  Master,  the  holy  cup.  And  the  priest  says, 
The  fulness  of  faith  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  he 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  casts  it  into  the 
holy  cup”  ( Euchologium , Goar,  pp.  60,  81,  175). 
These  rites,  though  not  perhaps  in  their  present 
form  precisely,  must  have  been  in  use  before  the 
separation  of  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians 
from  the  church ; but  whether  they  were  known 
to  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  the  alleged  re- 
modellers of  the  Greek  liturgy,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  On  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing 
ceremony,  Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  the  mys- 
tical expositor  of  that  rite,  observes,  “ He 
divides  the  bread  into  four  parts,  and  these  he 
arranges  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  in  this 
he  beholds  Jesus  crucified.”  De  Tc.nplo  Sfc. 
printed  in  Goar,  p.  228.  In  the  Coptic  liturgies 
the  rite  is  still  more  elaborate.  There  is  first  a 


special  prayer,  Prooemium  ante  f 'met ionem,  prece- 
ding it ; which  is  in  fact  an  act  of  thanksgiving, 
andjs  called  a Benediction  i'n  the  office  itself. 
After  crossing  both  the  bread  and  the  cup  with  a 
finger  dipped  in  the  latter,  he  says  a “ Prayer  of 
Fraction.”  Later  on,  in  preparation  for  the  com- 
munion, “he  divides  the  body  into  three  parts, as 
he  had  done  before  at  the  words  He  brake  it 
but  this  time  transversely  to  the  former  fractures. 
The  piece  from  the  middle  of  the  Corban  is  the 
largest,  and  from  this  he  takes  a small  piece 
( Isbodicon,  or  in  the  Greek  Alexandrian  liturgies 
'XirovbiKov,  corruptions  of  AfairoTiKSr,  the  Lord’s 
body),  which  he  sets  aside.  The  larger  piece 
from  which  it  is  taken  is  put  in  the  middle  of 
the  paten,  and  the  other  eight  are  placed  about  it 
so  as  to  form  a cross.  The  allusion  to  the 
Passion  is  thus  expressed  by  an  act  rather  than 
by  words.  The  priest  next  breaks  up,  in  pre- 
scribed order,  all  but  the  large  piece  in  the 
middle,  and  “collects  about  that  the  holy  body 
which  he  has  broken.”  The  Is'todicon  is  put 
into  the  cup;  a rite  corresponding  to  the  Com - 
mixtio  of  the  West.  The  fraction  how  described, 
into  which  a devout  priest  could  evidently  infuse 
great  solemnity  is  common  to  the  three  Coptic 
liturgies;  which  fact  implies  that  the  former 
fraction  at  the  words  He  brake  it  is  so  also  ; 
although  it  is  only  prescribed  in  that  of  St. 
Basil.  (See  Renaud.  tom.  i.  pp.  19-23;  and 
Gabriel’s  Ritunli<,  ibid.  p.  258.)  Whether  the 
same  ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  Greek 
liturgies  of  Egypt  cannot  be  decided,  owing  to 
the  brevity  of  the  rubrics  and  the  absence  of 
commentaries  ; but  the  Coptic  of  St.  Basil  carries 
us  up  to  a period  earlier  than  the  conquest  of 
Amrou  in  the  7th  century.  The  rubrics  of  the 
Ethiopic  liturgy  do  not  prescribe  any  fraction, 
but  as  it  was  derived  from  the  Coptic,  and 
retains  the  Coptic  Oratio  Fr.ictionis,  we  may 
infer  that  it  had  a solemn  fraction  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  described. 

In  the  Syrian  rite  the  priest  (in  a short  office 
of  Prothesis)  “ divides  the  bread  into  as  many 
pieces  as  may  be  necessary,  censes  them,  and 
sets  them  on  the  altar,  saying,  He  was  led  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a sheep,  etc.” 
(Renaudot,  tom.  i.  p.  3.)  After  the  consecration 
he  breaks  a small  piece  off*  with  the  words, 
“Thou  art  Christ  our  God,  who  on  the  top  of 
Golgotha  in  Jerusalem  wast  pierced  in  Thy  side 
for  us,  etc.,”  or  something  conveying  the  same 
allusion.  ( [bid . pp.  22,  40,  etc.)  Before  the  com- 
munion he  dips  this  particle  (pearl)  “into  the 
chalice  and  signs  the  rest  with  it  crosswise,  say- 
ing, The  Blood  of  the  Lord  is  sprinkled  on  His 
Body,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,”  etc.  The 
pearl  thus  used  is  then  put  into  the  chalice  with 
a prayer  alluding  to  the  union  of  the  Godhead 
and  Manhood  in  Christ  (Renaudot,  tom.  ii.  pp. 
3,  41).  Another  symbolical  action,  viz.  that  of 
touching  the  body  in  the  paten  with  the 
moistened  pearl,  is  not  marked  in  the  rubrics. 
It  is  done  in  allusion  to  the  piercing  of  our 
Lord’s  side  with  a spear  (Barsalibi,  ibid.  p.  111). 
Among  the  Nestorians  the  consecrated  oblate  is 
broken  into  two  parts.  One  of  these  is  laid  on 
the  paten,  and  with  the  other  the  priest  crosses 
the  cup.  He  then  dips  the  latter  to  the  middle 
in  the  cup,  and  “ signs  with  it  the  body  which  is 
in  the  paten.”  Both  signs  are  made  with 
appropriate  words.  He  then  unites  the  two 
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pieces  of  the  oblate ; and  it  is  here  that  we  find 
the  passion  symbolized,  the  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing body  of  our  blessed  Lord  being  evidently 
represented  by  the  broken  and  wine-stained  bread. 
He  further  with  his  right  thumb  crosses  the 
oblate  “so  as  to  make  a slight  crack  in  it,  where 
it  has  been  dipped  in  the  blood,  and  puts  a part 
of  it  into  the  chalice  in  the  form  of  a cross.” 
(Renaud.  tom.  ii.  p.  594.)  The  Armenian  cele- 
brant breaks  the  oblate  into  two  parts  over  the 
chalice,  saying,  “The  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Then  dividing  one  part  into  three  he  casts  them 
into  the  chalice  of  the  blood  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  ” (Le  Brun,  Explication  de  la  Messe , Diss.  x. 
Art.  xx.). 

There  are  no  directions  for  any  fraction  in  the 
early  Roman  sacramentaries,  nor  for  the  com- 
mixture which  now  follows  the  symbolical 
fraction ; but  in  the  first  Orclo  Romanu$ , a 
directory  of  worship  of  the  8th  century,  if  not 
earlier,  we  find  the  following  method  prescribed. 
The  bishop  (for  a pontifical  celebration  is  de- 
scribed) “ breaks-,  an  oblate  on  the  right  side,  and 
leaves  on  the  altar  the  piece  (particulam)  which 
he  breaks  off.”  It  is  explained  that  this  is  done 
“ in  order  that  the  altar  be  not  without  sacri- 
fice,” while  the  mass  is  performed,  a piece  (fer- 
mentum)  reserved  from  a former  celebration, 
and  placed  on  the  altar  before  the  service  began, 
having  just  before  been  put  into  the  chalice. 
This  is  the  only  fraction  before  that  for  dis- 
tribution, and  there  is  nothing  to  give  it  a 
symbolical  character  ( Ordo  Rom.  i.  § 19,  p.  13). 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  symbolical  or 
merely  ritual  fraction  in  the  primitive  liturgy 
of  Milan,  although  for  “many  ages”  an  oblate 
has  been  broken  before  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  with 
the  words,  “ Thy  Body  is  broken,  0 Christ,”  etc. 
(Muratori,  Liturgia  Rom.  Vet.  Diss.  c.  x.  tom.  i. 
col.  134).  An  anthem,  called  Conf ractorium , is 
sung  during  this  fraction,  but  with  no  special 
reference  to  the  Passion  (Pamelii  Liturgicon , 
tom.  i.  p.  304).  There  is  some  evidence  of  a 
symbolical  fraction  in  the  Gallican  church  before 
its  liturgy  was  tyrannically  suppressed  by 
Adrian  I.  and  Charlemagne.  In  an  exposition  of 
the  old  Gallican  liturgy  written  by  Germanus 
bishop  of  Paris,  A.D.  555,  or  one  of  his  disciples, 
we  read,  “ The  confraction  and  commixture  of 
the  body  of  the  Lord  was  set  forth  of  old  by  the 
holy  fathers”  (Martene  de  Ant.  Eccl.  Rit.  i. 
c.  iv. ; Art.  xii.  Ord.  i.).  The  sacramentaries  are 
without  rubrics ; but  several  of  the  prayers, 
post  secreta,  which  were  said  immediately  after 
the  fraction,  refer  expressly  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  cross.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Missale 
Gothicum  in  the  Post  Secreta  for  Christmas : 
“We  believe,  0 Lord,  Thy  Advent;  we  com- 
memorate Thy  Passion.  For  Thy  Body  was 
broken  (confractum)  in  the  remission  of  our  sins  ; 
Thy  holy  Blood  was  shed  for  the  price  of  our 
redemption  ” (Mabillon,  Liturgia  Gallicana, 
p.  192).  In  the  semi-Oriental  ritual  of  Gothic 
Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  the  priest  broke 
the  oblate  in  halves  and  divided  one-half  into 
five  parts,  the  other  into  four.  He  then  formed 
a cross  with  seveu  of  them,  putting  five  in  a line 
to  make  the  stem,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
second  from  the  top  to  mak6  the  arms.  Each 
piece  had  a name  given  it.  The  uppermost  in 
the  stem  was  called  Corporatio  (i.e.  Incarnation). 
Then  followed  in  order  Natimtas , Circumcisio, 


' Apparitio  (Epiphany),  Passio.  The  piece  which 
formed  the  left  arm  of  the  cross  (taken  from  the 
spectator)  was  called  Mors ; that  on  the  right 
Resurrectio.  The  two  remaining  pieces  Gloria 
and  Regnum  were,  placed  in  the  paten  below 
Resurrectio  in  a line  with  it.  See  the  illustra- 
tion below.  Thus  the  whole  course  of  our  Lord’s 
being,  acting,  and  suffering  in  the  flesh,  with  the 
j fruits  of  it,  was  in  a manner  represented  (Mis- 
sale  Mixtum  dictum  Mozarabes.  ed.  Leslie,  pp. 
5,  6,  230-1). 
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In  some  of  the  ancient  liturgies  the  fraction 
now  described  took  place  before,  and  in  some, 
after  the  Lord’s  Prayer  which  followed,  or  more 
properly  closed,  the  prayer  of  consecration.  In 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  St.  Mark  it 
comes  after.  In  the  Gallican  ( Litarg . Gall. 
p.  192),  the  Milanese,  Mozarabic,  Coptic,  and 
apparently  in  all  the  Syrian  liturgies  (Renaudot, 
tom.  ii.  pp.  22,  38,  131,  138,  etc.)  it  comes 
before.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Ethiopic,  but, 
in  that  liturgy,  as  in  our  own,  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
is  said  after  the  communion  (Renaud.  tom.  i. 

р.  518). 

(3)  The  earliest  notices  of,  or  allusions  to,  a 
fraction  refer  only  to  the  necessary  division  of 
the  bread  for  distribution  among  the  commu- 
nicants. St.  Augustine  : “ That  which  is  on  the 
Lord’s  Table  ...  is  blessed  and  hallowed,  and 
broken  small  (comminuitur)  for  distribution  ” 
(Epist.  cxlix.  ad  Paulin.  § 16).  Clement  of 
Alexandria:  “Some  having  divided  the  eucharist 
according  to  custom,  permit  every  one  of  the 
people  to  take  his  own  share  ” ( Stromata , L.  i. 

с.  i.  § 5).  Pseudo-  Dionysius  : “ Having  exposed 
to  Ariew  the  bread  that  was  covered  and  undivided, 
and  divided  it  into  many  parts,  and  having 
divided  the  oneness  of  the  cup  unto  all,  he  symbol- 
ically multiplies  and  distributes  unity.”  Again : 
“ Bringing  into  sight  the  covered  gifts,  and 
dividing  their  oneness  into  many  parts  ...  he 
makes  those  who  partake  to  have  communion 
(with  each  other)  in  them  ” (Be  Eccles.  Hier- 
arch. c.  iii.  § iii.  nn.  12,  13).  In  the  liturgy  of 
St.  Mark,  in  immediate  preparation  for  the 
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communion,  “ the  priest  breaks  the  bread,  an<l 
says,  Praise  ye  God  in  [i.c.  Psalm  cl.  as  in  the 
Scptuagint].  The  priest  divides  the  bread,  say- 
ing to  those  present  [/.  e.  to  the  deacons,  &c. 
who  assist],  The  Lord  shall  bless  and  minister 
with  you,”  &c.  Then,  after  a few  versicles 
entirely  free  from  any  mystical  allusion,  he 
communicates.  In  St.  James  the  later  Greek 
rite  of  putting  the  bread  into  the  chalice  has 
been  adopted.  “ When  he  distributes  a single 
portion  into  each  chalice,  he  says,  A holy  por- 
tion of  Christ,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  of  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  be  glory, 
&c.  Then  he  begins  to  divide  [*.  e.  the  bread 
in  the  chalices  with  a spoon],  and  to  say,  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,”  &c.  (Ps.  xxiii.).  In  the 
common  Greek  rite,  a second  part  of  the  pre- 
pared loaf  which  is  stamped  XC  (for  XpKrrds)  is 
divided  for  the  communion  of  the  priest  and  his 
assistants,  who  receive  the  elements  separately. 
The  other  two  (marked  NI  and  KA ; see  Ele- 
ments, p.  603)  are  also  divided  according  to  the 
number  of  the  other  communicants,  and  put  into 
the  chalice.  As  intinction  began  to  appear  in 
Spain  in  the  7th  century  (see  Can.  ii.  Cone. 
Braccar.  Labb.  tom.  vi.  col.  563),  the  method  of 
fraction  now  described  as  attendant  on  it  was 
probably  in  use  among  the  Greeks  so  early  as  the 
6th.  In  the  4th  and  5th  we  find  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, still  recognizing  the  practice  of  receiving 
,n  the  hand  (see  Scudamore’s  Notitia  Eucharis- 
tica,  p.  632,  and  Communion,  Holy,  p.  416), 
which  is  incompatible  with  intinction.  We 
have  already  described  the  last  fraction  in  the 
Coptic  liturgy.  The  rubrics  do  not  specify  any 
further  preparation  for  the  communion.  Nor  are 
those  of  the  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  or  Syriac  more 
explicit.  The  last  named  liturgy,  however,  may 
receive  illustration  from  the  Nestorian,  in  which 
“another  fraction  of  the  same  Host  into  lesser 
particles  for  the  distribution  of  the  communion” 
is  expressly  ordered,  though  no  method  is  pre- 
scribed (Renaudot,  tom.  ii.  pp.  595,  611). 

In  the  West  the  Mozarabic  priest  preparing 
for  the  communion  put  the  “ particle  ” called 
Regnum  into  the. chalice,  received  himself  that 
called  Gloria , and  if  any  others  received  must,  it 
is  presumed,  have  used  the  remainder  for  their 
communion,  breaking  them  up  as  the  number  of 
communicants  might  require.  We  sa y presumed, 
for  the  present  rubrics,  which  recognize  but  one 
Host,  divided  as  before  described,  direct  him 
afterwards  to  consume  all  the  particles  in  order. 
The  tract  of  Eldefonsus,  printed  by  Mabillon  in 
an  appendix  to  his  dissertation  I)e  Pane  Eucha- 
ristico  (. Analecta  Vetera , p.  549),  prescribes  the 
use  of  several  Hosts,  the  number  varying  with 
the  { estival  or  season.  We  have  no  information 
respecting  the  early  practice  of  the  Gallican  and 
Italian  churches.  In  an  Ordo  Romanus  which 
probably  carries  us  up  to  the  7th  century,  and 
certainly  to  the  8th,  the  last  fraction  is  thus  de- 
scribed. The  bishop  of  Rome,  it  should  be  said, 
is  the  chief  officiant.  “Then  the  acolytes  go 
behind  the  bishops  about  the  altar ; the  rest  go 
down  to  the  presbyters ; that  they  may  break 
the  Hosts  [which  were  then  small  loaves].  A 
paten  goes  before  near  the  throne,  two  regionary 
subdeacons  carrying  it  to  the  deacons,  that  they 
may  break.  But  they  look  on  the  face  of  the 
pontiff  that  he  may  give  the  signal  to  break. 
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And  when  he  has  given  it  by  a motion  of  the 
head,  having  agaiu  saluted  the  pontiff,  they 
break  them”  (Urdd.  Rom.  i.  ii.  iii.  pp.  14,  49, 
59).  [W.  E.  S.] 

FRANKFORT,  COUNCIL  OF  ( Franco • 
ford  ense  concilium),  held  at  Frankfort,  a.d.  794, 

“ by  favour  of  God,  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
command  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  present  and 
attended  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  and  Italy,  with  the  province  of  Aquitaine” 
(300  in  number,  according  to  later  writers),  as 
we  read  in  the  first  of  the  fifty-six  canons 
ascribed  to  it.  From  the  same  canon  we  learn 
that  the  first  thing  discussed  in  it  was  the  heresy 
of  the  Spanish  prelates  Felix  and  Elipand,  since 
called  Adoptionism,  which  was  condemned;  and 
from  the  second  canon  that  a decree  of  a recent 
synod  of  the  Greeks,  visiting  all  with  anathema 
who  would  not  worship  and  serve  the  images 
of  the  saints  as  they  would  the  Trinity,  was 
repudiated  as  well  as  condemned.  This  is  about 
all  we  know  of  what  passed  at  Frankfort ; at 
any  rate  we  have  no  direct  authentic  record 
extant  of  its  proceedings  beyond  its  canons.  And 
of  these  the  second  has  been  made  a subject  of 
hot  controversy  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Contemporaries  aver  that  bishops  Theo- 
phylact  and  Stephen  (without  naming  their  sees) 
represented  pope  Adrian  at  Frankfort,  and  that 
the  council  repudiated  there  was  that  “falsely 
called  the  7th.”  In  the  modern  heading  to  this 
council,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that 
“the  acts  of  the  2nd  Nicene  council  respecting 
images  were  confirmed  there.”  There  are  four 
dogmatic  epistles  printed  in  the  collections  of 
councils  as  having  emanated  from  Frankfort. 
(1)  A letter  from  pope  Adrian  to  the  bishops  of 
Spain.  (2)  Another  from  the  bishops  of  Italy 
against  Elipand.  This  is  better  known  as  “ the 
sacrosyllabus  ” of  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  but  it  is 
said  to  have  been  published  at  Frankfort,  and 
sent  by  order  of  the  council  into  Spain.  (3)  A 
third  is  from  the  bishops  of  France  and  Germany 
to  the  bishops  of  Spain.  (4)  A fourth  from 
Charlemagne  to  Elipand  and  the  rest  of  thp 
Spanish  bishops.  In  this  the  three  preceding  are 
stated  to  have  been  sent  by  him  after  holding  a 
council,  and  conferring  with  the  pope  on  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat,  without  howevei 
naming  Frankfort.  Still,  after  reading  the  1st 
canon  of  Frankfort,  we  may  not  douK  theii 
having  been  brought  out  there.  As  little  can  we 
doubt  another  work  having  been  brought  out 
there  also,  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  canon  2. 
The  title  given  originally  to  this  work  was  “the 
capitulary  respecting  images;”  but  it  is  in  foui 
books,  now  known  as  the  “Caroline.”  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Alcuin,  Angilbert,  and  Angil- 
vamn  in  turn;  it  is  ascribed  to  Alcuin  still 
(Bibl.  Per.  Germ.  tom.  vi.  220).  What  it  says 
of  itself  ( Praef .)  is,  that  it  was  jointly  composed 
by  Charlemagne  and  his  prelates  in  refutation 
of  two  councils  “ held  in  the  parts  of  Bithynia” 
(both  calling  themselves  the  seventh) ; one  icono- 
clastic (tnat  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  754),  the 
other  in  favour  of  images  (the  2nd  Nicene, 
A.D.  787),  and  within  three  years  of  this  last  (oi 
four  years  before  it  was  brought  out).  But, 
in  reality,  there  was  no  need  of  refuting  the 
first  of  them,  as  this  had  been  already  done  by 
the  last  (Art.  Cone.  Nic.  ii.).  The  last  alone 
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therefore,  now  stood  for  refutation.  “ De  cujus  | 
destructions, ” says  Hincmar  (in  cauqa  Hinc.  L.  c. 
20),  “non  jnodicum  volumen,  quod  in  palatio 
adolescentulus  legi,  ab  eodem  imperatore  Romam 
est  per  quosdam  episcopos  missum  ” — and  then 
follows  a reference  to  c.  28  of  the  fourth  book, 
which  identifies  it  at  once.  Further,  not  only 
was  it  sent  to  Rome,  but  it  elicited  a formal 
reply  from  the  pope,  as  pope,  vindicating  in  detail 
the  teaching  of  the  2nd  Nicene  council  which  he 
had  confirmed  himself  (Mansi  xiii.  759  and  seq.). 
In  this  work  it  is  the  2nd  Nicene  council  accord- 
ingly which  is  attacked  all  through  : the  creed  of 
Pelagius  the  heretic  (St.  Aug.  Op.  x.  App.  pt.  ii. 
lvl.  Ben.)  is  paraded  in  the  opening  c.  of  the  3rd 
book  as  St.  Jerome’s,  and  called  “the  tradition 
of  the  Cathblic  faith  in  its  integrity,”  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  2nd  Nicene  council,  which 
is  attacked  further  on  for  wanting  the  “ Filioque” 
clause  (c.  8):  while  c.  17  of  the  same  book  un- 
ravels the  statement  of  canon  2 of  this  council, 
by  shewing  that  what  is  condemned  there  as 
having  been  decreed  by  the  2nd  Nicene  council 
under  anathema,  was  no  more  than  the  informal 
utterance  of  one  of  the  bishops  who  spoke  there, 
named  Const^ntinus.  If  the  pope  then  was  . 
really  represented  at  Frankfort  by  his  legates, 
they  must  have  left  after  the  condemnation  of 
Adoptionism,  or,  at  all  events,  before  this  canon 
was  framed.  Most  of  the  other  canons,  indeed, 
are  couched  in  a style  of  their  own,  “ Statutum,” 
or  “ definitum  est  a Domino  Rege,  et  a sancta 
synodo.”  The  33rd  canon  runs  thus  : “lit  Catho- 
lica  fides  sanctae  Trinitatis,  et  oratio  Dominica, 
et  _ sjunbolum  fidei  omnibus  praedicetur  et 
tradatur.”  It  has  been  assumed  that  what  was 
meant  here  by  “Catholica  fides”  is  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.  But  it  would  seem,  rather,  from 
the  two  verbs  which  follow,  that  as  by  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  aud  Creed  are  meant  what  had  to 
be  “ delivered ,”  so  by  the  “ Catholic  faith  ” is 
meant  merely  what  had  to  be  11  preached.” 
Besides,  this  phrase  was  applied  to  so  many 
things  then  (Ffoulkes’  Ath.  C.  Append,  p.  32  and 
seq.),  that  its  actual  meaning  cannot  be  assumed 
where  the  context  is  not  explicit.  The  55th  is 
remarkable  as  shewing  how  Angilramn  had  been 
employed.  “ Dixit  Dominus  rex  . . . se  a sede 
apostolicd  . . . licentiam  habuisse,  ut  Angilram- 
num  archiepiscopum  in  suo  palatio  assidue 
haberet,  propter  utilitates  ecclesiasticas.”  Now 
the  only  work  extant  with  which  his  name  is 
associated,  is  a collection  of  canons  said  to  have 
been  given  by  him  to  the  pope,  or  received  from 
the  pope  when  he  was  at  Rome,  containing  indis- 
putable germs  of  the  false  Decretals.  In  the 
next  canon  Alcuin  is  commended  to  the  fellow- 
ship and  prayers  of  the  council.  There  is  a 
strong  family  likeness,  in  conclusion,  between 
this  council  and  that  of  Paris,  A.D.  825,  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  anybody  wishing  to 
form  a just  notion  of  either  (Mansi  xiii.  859  and 
863  and  seq.).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

FRATER, JFRATERNITAS.  1.  The  name 
Frater  was  applied  among  themselves  to  all 
Christians  [Faithful].  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c. 
39)  says  that  those  who  recognise  one  God  as 
their  father,  and  have  drunk  of  one  Spirit,  are 
called  brethren.  Jerome  (De  Pcrpet.  Virg.  c. 
15)  says  that  all  Christians  are  called  brothers. 
The  Pseudo  Clemens  (Epist.  ad  Jacob.  Proem.) 


speaks  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  and  all  the 
other  brethren.  Hence  the  title  Fraternitas  was 
commonly  applied  to  all  the  members  of  the 
church,  or  of  a particular  church,  regarded  col- 
lectively; as  by  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  39;  and 
perhaps  De  Virg.  Vel.  c.  14),  and  Cyprian  (Epist. 
51,  c.  1)  where  “fraternitas”  is  equivalent  to 
“ clerus  et  plebs.” 

Frater  and  Fraternitas,  in  this  sense,  are  fre- 
quently found  in  inscriptions.  Thus,  in  an  Alge- 
rian inscription  (Reinier,  Ins.  de  V Algerie , No. 
4025),  a church  is  designated  ECCLESIA  FRATRVM. 
In  a Greek  epitaph  copied  by  Marini  (Arval. 
Prefaz.  p.  xx.).  from  the  Olivieri  collection  at 
Pesaro,  the  body  of  the  faithful  is  addressed  with 
the.  salutation,  “peace  to  the  brethren,”  EIPHNHN 
EXETE  AAEA<f>OI.  Another  (Muratori,  Ihesaur. 
t.  iv.  p.  mdcccxxiv.  9)  is  dedicated  by  “the 
brethren  ” (fratres  reddiderunt)  to  Alexander, 
their  brother.  Another  (Brunati.  p.  108)  appeals 
to  the  “good  brothers”  (fratres  boni).  In 
another,  from  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  “the 
brethren  ” bid  farewell  to  Leontius. 

Some  proper  names  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
this  idea  of  brotherhood.  As  that  of  Adelphius, 
which  is  found  on  a marble  in  the  museum  of 
Lyons  (Boissieu,  p.  597,  lxi.).  ' Martigny,  Diction- 
naire  des  Antiq.  Chret.  ; Art.  Fraternite  ). 

2.  Persons  of  the  same  official  body  styled 
each  other  Fratres  ; thus,  not  only  does  Cyprian 
speak  of  fellow-bishops  as  Fratres , but  he  ad- 
dresses presbyters  and  deacons  by  the  same  title 
(e.  g.  Epist.  16).  When  in  the  same  epistle  (c.  2), 
he  says,  that  “ fraternitas  nostra  ” , has  been 
deceived  by  certain  persons,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  he  means  the  body  of  bishops,  or  the 
members  of  the  church  in  general.  Hosius  (Cone. 
Sardic.  c.  8)  speaks  of  a fellow-bishop  as  “ frater 
et  coepiscopus.”  From  this  official  use  of  the 
word  “ Frater,”  it  arose  that  the  members  of  a 
council  speak  of  themselves  as  “ concilium  frater- 
nitatis  ” (I.  Cone.  Lugd.  c.  6),  i.  e.  of  the  epis- 
copal brotherhood.  So  I.  Syn.  Bom.  c.  2 ; IV. 
[///.]  Syn.  Born.  c.  1. 

3.  A monastic  order  is  emphatically  a brother- 
hood (fraternitas),  and  its  members  Fratres,  or 
Fratres  Spiritnales  (Fructuosi  Regula,  cc.  4 and 
8).  See  Brotherhood,  Monastery.  [P.  0.] 

FRATERNUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at 
Auxerre ; commemorated  Sept.  29  (Mart.  Usu- 
ardi) ; deposition  Sept.  29  (Mart.  Hieron.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FRESCO.  The  object  of  this  article  is  tc 
furnish  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  pictorial  decoration  in  the  religious 
buildings  of  the  early  Christians.  Embellishments 
in  mosaic  will  be  treated  of  in  a separate  article, 
£ut  all  other  wall  decorations  will  be  included, 
not  those  only  strictly  comprehended  under  the 
title  fresco ,a  i.  e.  when  the  colours  are  mixed 

a The  word  fresco  is  by  a popular  error  commonly  used 
for  ail  kinds  of  wall-painting.  Accurately  speaking  it  is 
restricted  to  that  which  the  word  indicates,  painting  on 
freshly-laid  plaster,  executed  while  the  wall  is  still  damp, 
in  water  colours  and  pigments  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  lime.  Dry  fresco  is  painting  on  old  plaster  wetted 
afresh.  Distemper  (a  tempera)  is  on  a dry  wall  with 
opaque  colours,  made  up  with  some  viscous  medium, 
size,  white  of  egg,  milk,  or  gum,  diluted  or  “ tempered” 
with  water.  Encaustic  painting  is  painting  with  wax  as 
a vehicle,  the  colours  being  burnt  in  afterwards. 
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with  water  simply,  and  applied  to  fresh  plaster 
while  wet.  This  was  the  ordinary  mode  of 
colouring  walls  among  the  wealthier  Romans; 
but  the  care  and  skill  it  required,  and  the  tedious 
processes  necessary  for  preparing  the  walls  for 
the  colours,  forbade  its  use  where  economy  was 
an  object.  In  the  better-class  houses  at  Pom- 
peii, Rome,  and  elsewhere,  the  wall-decorations 
are  executed  in  fresco ; but  the  greater  part  of 
the  paintings  in  ordinary  dwellings  are  in  dis- 
temper of  various  degrees  of  excellence.  We 
are  at  present  deficient  in  accurate  information 
as  to  the  exact  process  employed  in  the  paintings 
of  the  catacombs ; but  considering  the  general 
absence  of  wealth  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, it  is  probable  that  the  less  expensive  me- 
thod would  be  adopted.  Whenever  paintings 
were  repainted  or  touched  up,  the  plaster  being 
dry.  the  distemper  process  must  have  been  ne- 
cessarily employed.  That  encaustic  painting  in 
wax  was  also  employed  in  early  religious  pic- 
tures is  certain  from  the  references  in  the  fathers 
to  that  process.  Chrysostom  and  Basil  ( Contra 
Subellian.  p.  805)  in  the  East,  and  Paulinus  in  the 
West,  may  be  cited.  The  latter  speaks  of  “ ima- 
gines ceris  liquentibus  pictas  ” (. Ep . xxx.  § 6), 
while  Chrysostom  more  than  once  refers  to  K-qpS- 
Xvtos  ypacp-f}.  Hermogenes,  the  African  painter, 
is  reproached  by  the  vehement  Tertullian  as 
being  “ bis  falsarius,  et  cauterio  et  stilo  ” ( Adc . 
Hennog.  c.  1).  The  fact  is  that  Christian  art 
followed  the  technical  rules  of  the  period,  and 
adopted  whatever  processes  were  in  use  among 
the  artists  of  the  day,  and  were  most  suited  to 
the  particular  work  in  hand,  whether  fresco, 
tempera,  or  encaustic. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  processes  adopted  but 
also  in  the  character  of  the  pictorial  decorations 
themselves  that  the  early  Christians  conformed 
to  the  practice  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  As  has  been 
remarked  with  perfect  truth  by  Raoul  Rochette, 
“ un  art  ne  s’im provise  pas.”  A school  of  paint- 
ing is  the  result  of  a long  previous  train  of  edu- 
cation, and  cannot  spring  into  existence  in  a 
moment  “ fully  formed,  like  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter”  (Northcote,  Bom.  Sett.  p.  198). 
There  was  nothing  exceptional  about  Christian 
art.  It  was  no  more  than  the  continuation  of 
the  art  Christianity  found  already  existing  as 
the  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  the  age,  with  such 
modifications  as  its  purer  faith  and  higher  mo- 
rality rendered  necessary.  The  artists  employed 
were  not  necessarily  Christian ; indeed,  in  most 
cases,  especially  in  the  earliest  times,  they  would 
probably  be  pagans,  working  in  the  style  and 
depicting  the  subjects  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed, only  restricted  by  the  watchful  care 
of  their  employers  that  no  devices  were  intro- 
duced which  could  offend  the  moral  tone  of 
Christians.  In  the  earliest  examples  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  distinctive  of  the  religion 
professed.  “ At  first,”  writes  Mr.  Burgon  (Let- 
ters from  Rome,  p.  250),  “ they  even  used  many 
of  the  same  devices  for  mural  decoration  as  the 
pagans  had  used,  always  excepting  anything  that 
was  immoral  or  idolatrous ; introducing,  how- 
ever, every  here  and  there,  as  the  ideas  occurred 
to  them,  something  more  significant  of  their  own 
creed,  until  by-and-by  the  whole  was  exclu- 
sively Christian.”  The  deep-rooted  aversion  of 
the  early  Christians  to  all  sculptured  or  pictorial 


representations,  natural  in  a community  that  had 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  church, 
for  a considerable  period  forbade  all  attempts  to 
depict  the  person  of  the  Saviour  or  the  events 
of  either  Testament,  and  limited  the  efforts  of 
Christian  art  to  the  simple  naturalism  of  the 
decorations  already  common,  or  the  arabesques 
in  which  the  fancy  of  the  artists  loved  to  indulge. 
The  earliest  Christian  frescoes  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  present  the  same  subjects  from 
pastoral  life  and  the  vintage,  the  trellised  vines 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  the  bright-plumaged  birds 
and  painted  butterflies,  the  winged  genii  and 
gracefully  draped  female  figures,  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  wall-decorations  of  the  Roman 
baths  and  the  houses  of  Pompeii.  By  degrees 
the  natural  instinct  for  the  beautiful  asserted 
itself,  and  the  desire  to  make  the  eye  a channel 
for  the  reception  of  the  truths  of  revelation  led 
to  the  introduction  of  symbolic  representations, 
which,  without  attempting  directly  to  depict 
sacred  things,  conveved  to  the  initiated  the  ex- 
pression of  the  truths  believed  by  them.  The 
actual  change  in  the  character  of  the  subjects 
represented  was  at  first  inconsiderable.  The 
vine  laden  with  clusters  became  a recognised 
symbol  of  Christ  “ the  True  Vine  ” and  the  “ much- 
fruit,”  by  which  Christians,  as  “branches,” 
were  called  to  glorify  the  Father.  The  pastoral 
subjects,  especially  those  in  which  the  Shepherd 
was  the  principal  figure,  at  once  led  the  mind  of 
the  worshipper  to  the  contemplation  of  Christ 
the  “Good  Shepherd.”  To  the  devout  imagina- 
tion a Fish  represented  at  once  the  Saviour  Him- 
self, the  anagrammatic  IX0Y2,  and  the  human 
object  of  His  salvation,  the  Christian  deriving 
his  life  from  the  waters  of  baptism  (cf.  Tertull. 
de  Baptism,  c.  i.),  while  the  Fisherman  spoke  of 
Him  who  by  the  Gospef-hook  takes  men  for  life, 
not  for death.b  [Fish;  Fisherman.]  Not  only 
were  these  natural  emblems  made  to  breathe  a 
Christian  spirit  by  the  infusion  of  a new  element 
of  life,  but  even  directly  mythological  personages 
were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  church. 
Orpheus  captivating  the  wild  beasts  by  the  sound 
of  his  lyre  was  adopted  as  a symbol  of  Christ 
subduing  the  savage  passions  of  men  by  the 
melody  of  the  gospel,  and  Ulysses  deaf  to  the 
alluring  voices  of  the  sirens  represented  the  be- 
liever triumphing  over  the  seductions  of  worldly 
and  sensual  pleasure  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Ant. 
Chret.  pp.  447, .643;  De’  Rossi,  Hullctino,  1863, 
p.  35).  The  hold  which  the  old  forms  still  main- 
tained long  after  the  ideas  of  which  they  were 
the  exponents  had  passed  away,  is  seen  in  the 
combination  with  Scriptural  scenes  of  those 
personifications  of  Nature  under  the  human  form 
so  frequent  in  pagan  times,  which  lasted  even 
down  to  a late  date.  In  the  delineation  of  the 
ascension  of  Elijah,  one  of  the  most  frequently 
repeated  subjects  of  early  Christian  art,  the 
Jordan  is  represented  as  a river  god,  with  his  urn. 


t>  This  image  is  beautifully  developed  in  the  grand 
Orphic  hymn  attributed  to  Cl  ment  of  Alexandria,  thus 
nobly  rendered  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  {Ante  Xicene 
Fathers,  vol.  i.  p.  344) : — 

“ Fisher  of  men  whom  Thou  to  life  dost  bring ; 

From  evil  sea  of  sin, 

And  from  the  billowy  strife, 

Gathering  pure  fishes  in 
Caught  with  sweet  bait  of  life.” 

2 Y 
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Thus  also  “a  mountain  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented by  a mountain  god,  a city  by  a goddess 
with  a mural  crown,  night  by  a female  figure 
with  a torch  and  star-bespangled  robe,  &c.” 
(Kugler,  Handbook  of  Painting , part  i.  p.  9). 

So  slow  and  timid  was  the  commencement  of 
Christian  art.  The  profane  abuse  of  sculpture  and 
painting  which  had  associated  these  forms  of  art 
with  idolatry  and  licentiousness  formed  an  almost 
insuperable  barrier  to  its  recognition  as  the  hand- 
maid of  religion.  The  earlier  fathers  viewed  all 
sculptural  or  pictorial  representations  with  sus- 
picion if  not  decided  disapprobation.  The  stern 
Tertullian,  transferring  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New,  absolutely  condemned 
all  representations  of  religious  objects,  and  re- 
proached Hermogenes  as  vehemently  for  painting 
as  for  his  defence  of  second  marriages  : “ pingit 
illicite,  nubit  assidue,  legem  Dei  in  libidinem 
defendit,  in  artem  contemnit”  (Tertull.  adv. 
Hermog.  c.  i. ; Be  Idololatr.  c.  5 ; cf.  Neander, 
Antignosticus , Bohn’s  tr.  pp.  225,  451).  We  find 
similar  but  milder  condemnations  of  the  pictorial 
art  in  Clement  Alex.  ( Protrept . c.  4)  and  Origen 
{cont.  Cels.  lib.  iv.  c.  31).  Sacred  art  being  thus 
frowned  on  it  was  only  by  gradual  and  cautious 
steps  that  symbolism  gave  way  to  direct  historical 
representation,  the  events  selected  to  be  depicted 
being,  at  first,  themselves  symbolical  of  those 
great  gospel  facts  which  a deep-seated  reverence 
as  yet  forbade  them  to  portray.  The  persons 
and  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament  included 
within  the  limited  cycle  in  which  Christian  art 
originally  moved  had  all  a typical  or  allegorical 
reference  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  reminded  the  devout  worshipper  of  the  Sa- 
crifice, Resurrection,  and  Redemption  of  Christ. 
This  will  be  apparent  from  the  cycles  of  0.  T. 
subjects  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

It  was  something  that  in  spite  of  the  profane 
and  licentious’  associations  of  pictorial  art,  and 
the  aversion  of  some  of  its  most  influential 
teachers,  painting  should  have  secured  admission 
thus  far  into  the  service  of  Christianity.  But  it 
was  still  halting  at  the  threshold,  and  timidly 
shrinking  from  the  province  of  its  greatest  tri- 
umphs, so  long  as  it  was  restricted  to  allegory. 
It  could  only  accomplish  its  object  in  elevating 
the  mind,  and  connecting  beautiful  and  ennobling 
ideas  with  the  external  facts  on  which  the  faith 
is  founded,  when  it  adequately  depicted  the  Person 
of  the  Saviour  and  chief  events  of  His  saving  life. 
Referring  to  the  article  Jesus  Christ  for  fuller 
details  of  the  pictorial  history  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  of  the  slow  degrees  with  which  the  pious 
horror  of  any  direct  delineation  of  His  outward 
form  was  broken  down  (of  the  persistence  of 
which  feeling  the  notorious  decree  of  the  council 
of  Elvira,®  a.d.  305,  forbidding  the  depicting  of 
the  objects  of  worship  and  adoration  on  the 
walls  of  churches  is  a remarkable  evidence),  it 
will  be  enough  here  to  say  that  portrait-like  re- 
presentations of  bur  Blessed  Lord  are  found 
among  the  early  wall-paintings  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  and  that  a limited  number  of  events 
from  His  life  on  earth,  belonging  to  a strictly- 
defined  cycle,  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
same  localities.  It  deserves  notice  that  this 


c “Flacuit  picturasin  ecclesia  esse  non  debere,  ne  qucd 
colitur  et  adoratur  inparietibus  depingatur  ” (Cone.  Illib. 
can.  3G;  Labbo,  Concil.  vol.  i.  p.  974). 


cycle  does  not  include  any  representations  of  the 
history  of  the  Passion  or  Crucifixion.  A feeling 
of  awful  reverence  forbade  any  attempt  to  por- 
tray the  atoning  death  of  Christ  in  any  but  a 
symbolical  or  allegorical  form.  “ The  catacombs 
of  Rome  . . . offer  no  instance  of  a crucifixion, 
nor  does  any  allusion  to  such  a subject  of  art 
occur  in  any  early  writer  ” (Milman,  u.  s.  p.  398). 
The  most  ancient  instance  known  does  not  date 
earlier  than  the  8th  century  (Blunter,  Sinnbilder , 
p.  77).  Beyond  the  domain  of  sacred  allegory 
and  Scriptural  painting,  Christian  art  busied 
itself  in  the  representation  of  saintly'  personages 
and  of  the  martyrdoms,  the  memory  of  which 
was  still  so  vivid  in  the  church.  It  is  difficult 
to  point  to  indubitably  early  examples  of  the  first 
class,  and  all  traces  of  the  latter  class  have 
perished.  That  representations  of  holy  persons 
were  not  unfrequent  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine 
is  certain  from  his  reference  to  wall-paintings  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  commonly  existing, 
“ pluribus  locis  . . . pictos  ” (de  Consens.  Evang. 
i.  10).  But  the  paintings  of  St.  Cornelius  and  St. 
Cyprian,  in  the  crypt  of  Cornelius,  in  theCallistine 
catacomb,  are  in  the  style  of  the  8th  century,  while 
the  Oranie  called  St.  Cecilia  by  De’  Rossi,  in  the 
crypt  bearing  her  name,  is  of  the  9th ; and  the 
figure  of  St.  Urban,  in  the  same  crypt,  “can  hardly 
have  been  executed  before  the  10th  or  11th” 
(Northcote,  u.  s.  p.  159).  The  paintings  of  saints 
in  the  catacombs  of  Naples  may  be  assigned  to  an 
earlier  period  : some  belonging  to  the  5th,  others 
to  the  8th  century.  Although  all  representa- 
tions of  martyrdoms  have  perished,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  existed.  Prudentius  (c.  405) 
speaks  of  a picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cas- 
sianus,  of  which  he  says  expressly,  “ Historiam 
pictura  refert  ” ( Peristeph . Hymn.  ix.  v.  5),  and 
he  elaborately  describes  the  paintings  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Hippolytus,  which  embellished  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  in  which  the  body  of  the 
saint  had  been  deposited  ( Peristeph . Hymn.  xi.  v. 
141  sq.).  Paulinus  of  Nola  also  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  5th  century,  decorated  a chapel 
erected  by  him  with  martyrs  (Poem,  xxviii.  v. 
20,  21).  At  a still  earlier  period  we  have  the 
testimony  of  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  this  practice  in  the  Eastern  church. 
He  describes  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Theodore  as 
painted  on  the  walls  of  a church  dedicated  to 
that  saint,  “ The  fiery  furnace,  the  death  of  the 
athlete  of  Christ  . . . the  painter  had  expressed 
by  colours  as  in  a book  . . . The  dumb  walls 
speak  and  edify”  ( Orat . in  Theod.  tom.  iii.  p. 
579).d 

Early  Christian  paintings  may  be  conveniently 
treated  of  under  three  divisions,  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine, and  Lombardic. 

I.  Roman. — All  the  earlier  Christian  buildings 
above  ground  having  yielded  to  time  and  human 
violence,  the  catacombs  are  the  only  source  of 
examples  of  primitive  Christian  art.  In  them, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  earliest  ex- 
amples offer  nothing  exclusively  Christian,  and 
differ  hardly  at  all  from  the  contemporaneous 
pagan  decorations.  Agincourt  long  since  called 
attention  to  this  fact  in  his  great  work  ( L’Histoin 
de  V Art  par  les  Monuments),  proving  by  compara- 
tive representations  in  successive  plates  ( Peinturc , 


4 See  Pusey,  Note  to  Tertullian’s  Apology,  Lib.  of  tbe 
Fathers,  vol.  x.  p.  109  sq. 
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pi.  V.  vi.),  that  the  first  Christian  sepulchral 
chambers  were  arranged  and  decorated  after 
heathen  models.  The  artists  probably  adhered 
to  the  old  faith ; and  even  if  this  were  not  so, 
they  were  only  accustomed  to  work  in  one  style, 
and  could  not  extemporize  a new  one.  In  some  of 
the  most  ancient  chapels  of  the  catacombs  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  “ you  are  not  certain 
whether  you  are  looking  on  a pagan  or  a Chris- 
tian work.  There  is  tho  same  geometrical  divi- 
sion of  the  roof,  the  same  general  arrangement 
of  the  subjects,  the  same  fabulous  animals,  the 
same  graceful  curves,  the  same  foliage,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  birds  in  both  ” (Burgon,  Letters 
from  Borne , p.  250;  Northcote,  u.  s.  p.  190). 
Agincourt  could  discover  no  difference  in  style, 
except,  perhaps,  what  was  not  unnatural,  greater 
signs  of  hurry,  and  coarser  execution.  It  is  only 
the  occurrence  of  the  figure  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  which  usually  occupies  the  central 
position,  or  some  Scriptural  subject,  such  as 
Jonah  or  Daniel,  or  some  Christian  symbol,  that 
clears  up  the  doubt  as  to  the  religion  of  the  art 
we  are  studying.  The  entire  absence  of  all 


gloomy  associations  in  connection  with  death 
deserves  remark.  The  cheerful  symbolical 
decorations  which  adorn  the  sepulchral  chambers 
— the  graceful  vine,  the  clustering  grapes,  the 
birds  and  bright  landscapes — bespeak  a faith 
which  nerved  its  possessors  to  meet  the  most 
terrible  sufferings  with  calmness  and  even  with 
delight,  as  the  path  to  never-ending  joys,  and  to 
view  death  as  the  door  to  eternal  life,  the  true 
birthday  of  the  soul.  Every  thing  that  meets 
the  eye  excites  pleasurable  emotions,  and  indi- 
cates a heart  full  of  peace  and  happiness. 

As  an  example  of  Christian  mural  decorations 
of  the  very  earliest  period  we  may  instance  the 
Catacomb  of  Domitiila  on  the  Appian  way  (see  p. 
314).  This  catacomb  is  attributed  to  Flavia  Domi- 
tiila, a near  relative  of  the  emperor  Domitian — 
perhaps  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  his  sister  who 
bore  the  same  name.  She  was  the  wife  of  Flavius 
Clemens,  the  cousin  of  Domitian,  and  his  colleague 
in  the  consulship  a.d.  95,  who  was  accused  of 
“atheism,”  by  which  we  are  almost  certainly  to 
understand  Christianity,  and  put  to  death  by 
the  emperor.  Domitiila  was  banished  on  the 


same  charge  to  the  island  of  Pontia  (Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography , Domitilla).  In  thi? 
burial-place,  therefore,  we  have  work  of  the  end 
of  the  1st  or  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century 
The  frescoes  which  ornament  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  the  sepulchral  chambers  and  their  recesses 
or  cubicula,  are  clearly  contemporaneous  with 
the  original  building,  and  are,-  especially  in  the 


No.  2.  Spring.  From  the  Cemetery  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achiileus. 

subordinate  embellishments,  of  rare  beauty 
There  is  a vaulted  roof,  over  which  a vine 
trails  with  all  the  freedom  of  nature,  laden  with 
clusters,  at  which  birds  are  pecking,  while  winged 
boys  are  gathering  or  pressing  out  the  grapes, 
of  which  no  decorative  artist  of  the  Augus- 
tan age  need  be  ashamed  (Mommsen,  Contemp 
Rev.  May  1871,  p.  170).  The  annexed  wood 
cut  (No.  1)  gives  a faint  idea  of  its  exquisite 
grace  and  beauty.  Traces  of  landscapes  also  still 
exist  here,  which  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  later 
Christian  burial  vaults.  In  the  portion  of  this 
catacomb  known  by  the  names  of  St.  Domitilla’s 
chamberlains,  St.  Nereus  and  St.  Achilleus,  a 
painted  cubiculum  exhibits  representations  of  the 
four  seasons,  which  are  very  curious.  They  are 
represented  as  female  figures,  with  small  butter- 
fly wings  attached  to  their  shoulders.  We  give 
woodcuts  of  Spring  and  Autumn  (Nos.  2,  3). 


No.  3.  Autumn.  From  the  Cemetery  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Acliiileus 


The  latter  has  an  attendant  genius  emptying  out 
a cornucopia  of  fruit.  There  is  an  entire  absence 
of  anything  distinctively  Christian  in  these  deco- 
rations, which  reproduce  the  wall-paintings  of 
the  best  period  of  Greco-Roman  art.  On  the 
walls,  however,  we  find  the  usual  allegorical  and 
Scriptural  subjects  — the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
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Fisherman,  an  Agape , Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den, 
&c.e 

Another  equally  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
vine  ornamentation  is  exhibited  on  the  vault  of 
a square  chamber  of  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus, 
otherwise  known  as  that  of  St.  Urban,  beneath 
the  church  of  the  same  name,  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  Via  Appia,.  near  the  circus  of  Maxentius. 
This  burial-place  belongs  to  the  earliest  period, 
and  the  character  of  the  decorations  corresponds 
with  heathen  art  of  the  2nd  century,  and  is  not 
at  all  inferior  to  the  best . works  of  the  age. 
The  accompanying  woodcut  (No.  4)  gives  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  elaborate  beauty  of  the 
design.  The  vault  of  the  chamber  is  divided 
into  foui''  bands,  each  containing  a continuous 
wreath  of  foliage  and  flowers,  among  which  are 
nests,  and  the  birds  visiting  their  young.  The 
highest  wreath  is  of  laurel  or  bay,  a symbol  of 
victory,  indicative  of  the  Christian  triumph. 
Immediately  round  the  arch  of  the  arcosolium  is 
a band  of  reapers  cutting  down  corn  and  binding 
up  the  sheaves.  The  plafond  of  the  recess  origi- 
nally bore  the  Good  Shepherd  with  a sheep  upon 
his  shoulders ; but  the  design  has  been  almost 


destroyed  by  the  excavation  of  later  loculi.  The 
paintings  are  small  and  exquisitely  beautiful, 
even  in  their  present  state  of  decay.  The  family 
to  whom  this  burial-place  belonged  was  evidently 
one  of  considerable  wealth  and  dignity.  But  the 
specimens  already  adduced  seem  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  great  vine  of  the  Callistine 
catacomb  (Bottari,  vol.  ii.  tav.  15),  the  “antique 
style  of  beauty”  of  which  is  noticed  by  Kugler. 
A stem  of  a vine  encircles  each  side  of  the  arch 
of  an  arcosolium  with  its  graceful  spirals,  lovely 
little  naked  boys  standing  on  its  branches  and 
plucking  the  clusters.  The  soffit  of  the  arch  is 
similarly  decollated  with  vintage  scenes.  The 
wall  of  the  recess  presents  what  is  commonly, 
but  erroneously,  designated  the  Dispute  with  the 
Doctors.  Christ,  represented  as  a beardless 
young  man  seated  on  a curule  chair,  holds  a 
scroll  in  his  left  hand  and  turns  towards  a 
number  of  hearers,  probably  intended  for  his 


e The  very  early  date  of  these  decorations  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Le  Normunt,  who  considers  some  of  the 
paintings  in  St.  Domitilla’s  cemetery  to  be  of  the  same 
-style  as  those  in  the  well  known  pyramidal  tomb  of  Caius 
fiextius,  b 32. 
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apostles,  some  of  whom  are  seated  and  others 
standing  (woodcut  No.  5). 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  mural  deco- 
rations of  the  sepulchral  chambers  or  cuhicula  of 
the  Roman  catacombs  is  remarkably  uniform.  The 
arch-headed  tomb  recesses  or  arcosolia , which 
occupy  three  sides  of  the  square  chambers,  have 
the  back  wall,  the  soffits  of  the  arches,  and  the  wall 
above  them  painted,  in  the  earlier  examples  with 
mere  ornamental  arabesques,  in  the  later  with 
subjects  drawn  from  the  narrow  Scriptural  or 
symbolical  cycle  to  which  reference  has  alreadv 
been  made.  The  ceilings  are  even  more  richly 
decorated,  the  subjects  being  usually  depicted  in 
panels  distx-ibuted  round  a central  picture,  which 
most  commonly  exhibits  a representation  of  the 
Saviour  under  a typical  form.  The  general 
appearance  of  these  cuhicula , and  the  distribution 
of  the  paintings,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  from  the  cubiculum  of  the  Ocean  in 
the  catacomb  of  St.  Callistus  (No.  6).  The 
paintings  are  early — probably  of  the  3rd  century 
— representing  trellis  work  overgrown  with 
flowers,  peacocks  and  other  birds,  and  winged 
genii.  In  the  centre  of  the  vault  is  the  head  of 
Ocean,  giving  its  name  to  the  chamber.  The 
ornamentation  of  an  early  ceiling  is  exhibited  in 
woodcut  No.  7,  representing  the  roof  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Callistus.  The  central  panel  con- 
tains Christ  under  the  typical  form  of  Orpheus. 
Four  of  the  eight  circumscribing  panels  contain 
Biblical  subjects — (1)  Moses  smiting  the  Rock  ; 
(2)  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den;  (3)  The  Raising 
of  Lazarus ; (4)  David  armed  with  his  Sling. 
The  intermediate  panels  represent  pastoral  sub- 
jects— two  of  sheep,  two  of  cattle.  Another 
chamber,  depicted  by  De’  Rossi  (vol.  i.  pi.  10), 
called  that  of  Orpheus,  is  quite  Pompeian  in 
character.  The  ceiling  is  a beautiful  work  of 
art.  Orpheus  is  seen  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  heads  of  genii  with  dishevelled  and  flowing 
hair,  and  supported  by  eight  oblong  panels,  two 
containing  the  Good  Shepherd,  two  female  orantes, 
and  the  remaining  four  winged  genii  bearing 
crooks,  floating  lightly  in  the  air.  The  panelled 
walls  are  embellished  with  a rich  profusion  of 
arabesques,  combining  doves,  peacocks,  and  other 
birds,  dolphins,  and  sea  monsters,  the  only  un- 
mistakably Christian  emblem  being  the  lamb 
bearing  the  eucharistic  bread. 

The  style  of  these  earliest  efforts  of  Christian 
art  has  been  unduly  depreciated.  They  are  cha- 
racterized by  Lord  Lindsay  (Hist,  of  Christ.  Art , 
vol.  i.  p.  39)  as  “ poor  productions,”  where  “ the 
meagreness  of  invention  is  only  equalled  by  the 
feebleness  of  execution,”  “ inferior,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  worst  specimens  of  contemporary 
heathen  art.”  Such  a verdict  evidences  but 
slender  acquaintance  with  the  paintings  which  are 
the  subjects  of  his  criticism.  The  earlier  Christian 
frescoes,  as  we  have  seen,  are  quite  on  a level 
with  the  best  specimens  of  pagan  art  of  the  time, 
and  the  rapid  decadence  manifested  in  the  later 
examples  belongs  not  to  Christian  art  alone  but 
to  art  in  general.  The  judgment  of  Kugler  is 
far-more  favourable.  He  speaks  of  the  “ grandeur 
of  arrangement  ” exhibited  by  the  earliest  paint- 
ings, and  admires  the  “peculiar  solemnity  and 
dignity  of  style  ” which  characterize  them, 
though  he  acknowledges  that  these  excellencies 
are  “ accompanied  by  certain  technical  defi- 
I ciencies,”  chiefly  such  as  naturally  arose  from 
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alight  hasty  execution  (Kugler,  u.  s.  p.  14). 
The  mode  of  execution,  according  to  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  was  as  follows  (Hist*  of 


outlines  of  their  figures  with  strong  dark  lines. 
The  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  were  similarly  defined 
with  black  lines.  A dash  of  warm  yellow  -red 


No.  6.  The  Cubiculum  of  Ocean.  From  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Calliatus.  From  De'  Rossi. 


Painting , vol.  i.  p.  ,3,  note).  The  artists  boldly 
stained  the  rough-coated  walls  with  light  water- 
colours of  a lively  tint,  and  rapidly  defined  the 


tone  was  thrown  over  the  flesh  portions  of  the 
figure,  the  shadows  being  worked  in  in  broad 
masses  with  a deeper  tint  of  the  same  warm  hue. 
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The  details  were  almost  entirely  left  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  beholder.  The  draperies  were 
coloured  in  the  primary  keys,  indicating  a tole- 
lable  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  harmony. 
The  general  effect  of  these  simple  processes  is 
pronounced  by  the  same  critics  to  be  good.  The 
“ attitudes  are  not  without  grandeur,  nor  the 
masses  of  light  and  shade  without  breadth,  nor 
the  drapery  without  simplicity.”  The  artists 
were  evidently  capable  of  much  better  things. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  general  decay 
of  artistic  power  in  Rome,  corresponding  to  the 
universal  deterioration  of  taste  and  genius  which 
characterized  the  later  days  of  the  empire,  we 
notice  a very  sensible  decline  in  the  decorations 
of  the  catacombs.  The  design  becomes  increas- 


another  and  always  unlike  nature”  fiNorthcote, 
u.  s.  p.  197).  In  fact,  as  Dean  Milrnan  has 
truly  remarked  (Lett.  Christ,  vi.  605),  the 
characteristic  of  Christian  painting  was  not 
art  but  worship,  and  its  highest  aim  was  tc 
awaken  religious  emotion  and  suggest  religious 
thought.  Thus  imitation  took  the  place  of  in- 
vention, and  imagination  was  crushed  by  prece- 
dent. The  gradual  decadence  of  the  art  may  be 
clearly  traced  in  the  chronological  series  given 
in  Agincourt’s  plates  ( Peinture , pi.  v.-xii.).  The 
excellence  of  design,  freedom  of  drawing,  and 
harmony  of  colouring  which  mark  the  earlier 
frescoes  gradually  disappear  as  we  advance.  We 
find  proofs  of  declension  at  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century  (PI.  viii.).  The  drawing  is  nojt  bad,  but 


No.  7.  Ceiling  of  the  Cubiculum  of  Si.  Caliistua.  From  Perret. 


ingly  rude  and  clumsy,  and  the  execution  shows 
greater  carelessness  and  neglect  of  detail.  The 
figures  are  ill-proportioned  — sometimes  square 
and  short,  at  others  inordinately  elongated.  The 
free  play  of  the  earlier  designs  is  succeeded  by  a 
lifeless  rigidity.  This  mechanical  stiffness  was 
fostered  by  the  narrowness  of  the  cycle  of  Scrip- 
tural subjects  represented,  and  the  unimaginative 
sameness  of  the  mode  of  representation.  Each 
subject  had  received  a well-defined  traditional 
type,  consecrated  by  repetition,  from  which  it 
was  deemed  irreverence  to  deviate.  Thus  Chris- 
tian art  became  “almost  hieratic  in  its  character, 
as  in  ancient  Egypt  or  modern  Greece,  so  fixed 
and  immovable  were  its  types ; always  like  one 


there  is  no  movement  and  little  expression,  and 
the  treatment  is  monotonous.  In  the  two  succeed- 
ing centuries  the  deterioration  proceeds,  though, 
the  decline  is  not  so  rapid  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Classic  forms  continued  till  the 
end  of  the  5th  and  first  half  of  the  6th  centuries. 
Cavalcaselle  instances  as  an  example  of  the  art 
of  this  period  a chapel  in  the  catacomb  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Marcellinus  (otherwise  called  St. 
Helena).  The  vault  is  decorated  with  a large 
figure  of  Christ  seated  in  a curule  chair,  in  the 
act  of  benediction.  The  .head  is  very  fine  and 
pure.  Below',  above  the  tomb,  are  figures  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Marcellinus  and  two  others  ranged 
on  either  side  of  the  Holy  Lamb  standing  or  a 
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rock,  whence  issue  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise. 
The  frames  are  long  and  attenuated,  the  heads 
small,  the  hands  and  feet  defective  in  drawing. 
Another  typical  example  is  the  colossal  head  of 
Christ  in  the  act  of  benediction,  from  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Pontianus.  For  the  first  time  the 
jewelled  nimbus  bears  the  Greek  cross.  The 
Saviour  is  of  imposing  aspect,  but  conventional. 
The  execution  is  hasty,  and  the  decline  marked. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  7th  century,  but  is 
assigned  bv  Martigny  to  Hadrian  1.  772-775. 
The  celebrated  paintings  which  decorate  the  well 
or  baptistery,  the  jewelled  cross,  and  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  are  described  in  the  articles  Baptistery, 
p.  174;  and  Catacombs,  p.  313.  These  pic- 
tures, in  their  present  state,  are  probably  restora- 
tions of  the  originals,  coarsely  painted  over  an 
older  underlying  picture  at  the  time  of  the  repair 
of  the  catacomb  by  Hadrian  I.  (cf.  Tyrwhitt,  Art 
Teaching  of  Primitive  Church,  p.  173).  These 


] duces  the  original  painting,  and  that  any  argu- 
: meuts  founded  upon  such  uncertain  data  must  be 
| precarious.  The  words  of  Mr.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt, 
with  regard  to  a particular  instance,  may  be 
applied  to  a large  number  of  these  frescoes,  “ the 
workmanship  is  so  grossly  rude  and  careless, 
that  one  is  led  to  suspect  that  ancient  retouchings 
have  takeu  place  at  some  time  in  the  bathos  of 
art;  and  the  addition  of  the  coarsest  outlines, 
both  on  the  lighted  and  shaded  side  of  the  objects, 
seems  to  show  that  the  original  painting  had 
nearly  vanished  from  the  wall  when  some  well- 
meaning  and  totally-ignorant  restorer  made  an 
attempt  at  securing  its  meaning ’’  ( Ait  Teaching, 
&c..  p.  130).  The  fact  of  these  restorations  has 
been  lately  made  patent  to  those  who  have  no 
opportunity  cf  examining  the  originals  by  the 
invaluable  series  of  photographs  taken  in  the 
catacombs  by  the  magnesium  light,  which  we 
I owe  to  the  unwearied  zeal  and  munificent  libe- 


No. 9.  Ceiling  of  the  Vestibule  of  the  Catacombs  of  Naples.  From  Bcllermann. 


restorations  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the 
retouchings  and  repaintings  of  earlier  originals 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  when  the  cata- 
combs became  the  objects  of  religious  visits,  and 
which  render  it  so  difficult  accurately  to  de- 
termine the  date  of  any  particular  picture.  In 
the  catacombs  at  Naples  which  have  not  been 
so  much  cared  for,  and  are  less  tampered  with 
by  modern  restorers,  the  wall-pictures  may  be 
seen  in  several  instances  peeling  off,  disclosing 
successive  strata  one  behind  another.  There  is 
no  reason  to  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
original  restorers,  who  probably  followed  the 
outlines  of  the  decaying  subjects  as  far  as  they 
could  make  them  out,  and  only  supplied  forms  and 
details  when  the  original  had  quite  disappeared. 
But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  examin- 
ing the  frescoes  of  the  catacombs,  that  we  are  in 
all  probability  looking  at  a work  of  the  8th  or 
even  a later  century,  which  only  partially  repro- 


rality  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  The  rude  later 
touches  and  hard  outlines  are  in  many  instances 
clearly  to  be  traced  over  the  original  painting. 
It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  melancholy  history 
of  the  decline  of  religious  art  any  further.  The 
power  of  drawing  grew  feebler  and  feebler,  all 
sense  of  beauty  of  form  perished,  proportion 
was  disregarded,  the  colouring  became  crude 
and  inharmonious,  until,  with  the  close  of  the 
8th  century,  a period  of  darkness  set  in,  when 
Christian  art  was  lost  in  the  Western  world, 
and  only  dragged  on  an  unnatural  and  mechanical 
existence  in  the  traditional  Byzantine  art  of  the 
East. 

The  remarkable  series  of  frescoes  which  em- 
bellish the  catacombs  of  Naples  must  not  be 
passed  over.  They  have,  however,  been  so  fully 
described  in  a previous  article  (Catacombs, 
p.  316),  that  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  them 
here.  The  chief  authorities  for  these  paintings 
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are  the  plates  of  Bellermann’s  work  (Hamburg, 
1839).  The  greater  part  there  given  are  no 
longer  visible.  The  vault  of  the  vestibule  is 
painted  in  the  Pompeian  style,  and  probably  by 
pagan  artists,  some  of  the  subjects  being  dis- 
tinctly heathen.  It  belongs  to  the  first  half- 
century  of  the  Christian  era  (No.  8).  The  vault 
has  been  subsequently  plastered  over,  and  a 
second  set  of  subjects  of  the  8th  century  painted 
over  it.  But  the  new  coat  did  not  adhere  well, 
and  has  fallen  off  to  a large  extent,  exhibiting 
the  first  painting  below  it.  There  is  also 
a good  painting  of  a peacock,  with  vases 
and  flowers,  belonging  to  the  first  period. 
Among  the  paintings  that  decorate  the  chapels 
we  may  enll  attention  to  one  presenting  full- 
length  figures  of  St.  Paul  with  a scroll,  and  St. 
Laurence  with  his  crown  of  martyrdom  in  his 
hand.  They  are  not  nimbed,  and  are  assigned 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Pai*ker  to  the  oth  century  (No.  9). 
Half-lengths  of  St.  Desiderius  and  St.  Agutius, 
in  another  recess,  deserve  notice  as  exemplifying 
the  bad  drawing  of  the  8th  century.  The  faces 
are  elongated,  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  exaggerated 
in  size,  the  hands  enormous  and  clumsy,  and  the 
whole  displays  a barbaric  ignorance  of  form  and 
blindness  to  beauty. 


No.  9.  S3.  Paul  and  Laurence,  Catacomb  at  Naples. 


II.  Byzantine. — Up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  7th  century  there  was  no  decided  difference 
between  Eastern  and  Western  art.  Wherever 
Roman  civilization  extended  Christian  art  was 
essentially  the  same.  It  was  not-till  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  that  the  distinction  between 
Roman  and  Byzantine  art  began  to  arise.  That 
was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  decadence  of  art  in 
the  West,  crushed  by  the  Lombard  invasion,  while 
in  the  East,  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  a new 
and  vigorous  intellectual  life  was  rapidly  deve- 
loping itself  and  manifesting  its  energy,  as  else- 
where, in  the  domain  of  art.  This  new  influence 
rapidly  made  itself  felt  through  the  civilized 
world.  The  style  of  art  universally  prevailing 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  and  the  8th  cen- 
turies and  onward  was  that  which,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Roman  school,  is  known  by 
the  title  of  Byzantine  (Kugler,  Handbook  of 
Painting , i.  p.  47).  The  characteristic  mental 
differences  of  the  West  and  the  East  were 
reflected  in  their  artistic  works.  The  con- 
templative prevailed  in  the  productions  of  the 
Byzantine  art  schools,  as  the  practical  did  in 
those  of  Rome.  The  idea  of  dramatic  historical 
painting  was  alien  to  the  Byzantine  genius. 
Even  the  movements  of  life  were  distasteful. 
Calm,  motionless  figures  offered  themselves  to 
the  devotion  of  the  worshippers  in  dignified 


repose.  Ease  stiffened  into  rigidity,  tradition 
usurped  the  place  of  invention,  the  study  of 
nature  was  laid  aside,  and  the  artist  followed  a 
strictly  prescribed  type  which  allowed  no  scope 
for  the  play  of  the  imagination,  and  ended  in  a 
system  of  mere  mechanical  copying,  where,  in 
Kugler’s  words  (u.  s.  p.  56),  “ the  capacity  of 
the  artist  was  only  regulated  by  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  tracings  which  he  had  been  able 
to  procure  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors.” 
A fuller  discussion  of  Byzantine  art  and  the 
chief  examples  remaining,  must  be  reserved  for 
the  article  treating  on  mosaic  decorations 
(Mosaics).  Byzantine  frescoes  of  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  centuries,  it  is  believed  do  not  exist ; 
though,  from  the  permanence  of  the  traditional 
type,  and  the  strict  adherence  to  artistic  rules, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  later  compositions  enable 
us  to  realise  their  character  with  great  accuracy. 
We  have  no  account  of  catacomb  paintings  in 
the  East,  though  it  is  possible  that  such  are  only 
awaiting  more  thorough  research.  One  such 
was  not  long  since  discovered  at  Alexandria,  and 
is  described  by  De’  Rossi  ( Bulietino , Novemb. 
1864;  Agost.  1865),  and  Northcote  (Rom.  Soft. 
p.  221).  It  contains  a liturgical  painting,  appa- 
rently representing  the  participation  in  the 
eucharist,  together  with  the  miracle  at  Cana 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  loaa^es  and  fishes, 
with  Greek  inscriptions  over.  But  it  belongs  to 
a period  anterior  to  the  development  of  Byzan- 
tine art,  and  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
paintings  of  the  Roman  catacombs. 

III.  Lombardic. — The  relics  of  the  new  style  of 
art  consequent  on  the  Lombard  invasion  in  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries  are  very  scanty,  and  quite 
insufficient  to  furnish  data  for  determining  its 
character  with  any  minuteness.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  “ naturalism  and  insistence  on 
fact,  the  vigorous  imagination  of  truth  and  wild 
play  of  fancy  in  fiction,  the  delight  in  action, 
motion,  and  contest,  the  taste  for  hunting  and 
battle,  the  irresistible  or  unresisted  taste  for 
the  humorous  grotesque,”  described  so  vividly 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  ( Stones  of  Venice , vol.  i.  append.  8), 
as  chai’acterizing  their  more  lasting  works  in 
architecture  and  sculpture,  were  exhibited  in 
their  pictorial  efforts,  in  which,  with  all  their 
rudeness  and  total  license  of  style,  there  lay,  as 
Kugler  remarks  (p.  45),  “ a germ  of  freedom  from 
which,  later,  a new  school  of  development  was  to 
spring.”  The  historical  subjects  which  Queen 
Theodelinda  caused  to  be  painted  on  the  walls  of 
her  palace  at  Monza,  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  have  unhappily  perished,  if,  indeed, 
they  were  frescoes  and  not  mosaics. 

Some  account  is  given  by  Yon  Rumohr  ( Itid . 
Forschung.  vol.  i.  p.  193,  Berl.  1827)  of  the 
examples  of  the  Lombardic  style  still  existing  in 
the  remains  of  the  frescoes  in  the  tribune  of  the 
subterranean  church  at  Assisi,  and  in  the  crypt 
of  SS.  Nazaro  e Celso  at  Verona.  The  former 
are  placed  by  him  in  the  8th  century.  The 
lights  are  laid  on  in  impasto,  an  art  subsequently 
lost.  The  frescoes  at  Verona  are  very  similar  in 
design  and  execution.  Several  Biblical  scenes  are 
there  rudely  painted  on  a coarse  white  ground. 

IV.  Cycles  of  Scriptural  Subjects.— Attention 
has  been  already  drawn  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  out  of  the  almost  infinite  wealth  of  his- 
torical subjects  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments suitable  for  pictorial  representation,  by 
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whieh  important  doctrines  are  set  forth  or 
holy  lessons  imparted,  a comparatively  small 
number  were  selected,  and  that  the  limits  thus 
laid  down  were  scarcely  ever  transgressed  by 
the  artists.  Nor  were  these,  generally  speak- 
ing, precisely  the  subjects  that  we  should  have 
a priori  expected  to  have  been  the  object  of  ex- 
clusive preference.  Many  of  the  most  striking 
events  of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  most  characteristic 
incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  entirely  passed 
over,  while  some  which  appear  to  us  subordinate 
are  repeated  times  without  number.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  procedure  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
principle  of  typical  parallelism  which  guided  the 
church  from  the  first  in  her  choice  of  subjects 
for  delineation.  Her  leading  idea  was  to  veil 
the  great  facts  of  Redemption  “ under  the  parallel 
and  typical  events  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish 
dispensation — admitting  no  direct  representations 
from  gospel  history  but  such  as  illustrated  the 
kingly  office  of  the  Saviour  and  the  miracles  by 
which  He  prefigured  the  illumination  of  the 
spirit  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body”  (Lord 
Lindsay,  Christian  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  48).  It  fol- 
lowed therefore  that  even  these  events  were  not  1 
treated  so  much  as  facts  of  history,  to  be  por-  ! 
trayed  with  any  idea  of  reproducing  the  incident  1 
as  it  may  be  conceived  to  have  occurred,  but  as 
types  in  which  the  spiritual  meaning  was  pre- 
dominant. Consequently,  not  the  choice  of  the 
subject  alone  but  the  mode  of  treating  it  was 
matter  to  be  regulated  by  authority.  Nothing 
beyond  the  minor  details  and  the  mode  of  exe- 
cution was  left  to  the  artist.  The  church  dic- 
tated what  should  be  painted  and  how.  “The 
symbolical  system  of  this  hieratic  cycle,”  says  De’ 
Rossi,  “is  established  beyond  all  dispute,  not 
only  by  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  subjects, 
but  also  by  the  mode  of  representing  them.” 

“ Christ’s  resurrection,  with  that  of  the  church  in 
His  Person,  is  the  theme  on  which  in  their  pecu- 
liar language  the  artists  of  the  catacombs  seem 
never  weary  of  expatiating  ” (Lord  Lindsay,  x.  s. 
p.  51),  and  representing  to  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  the  beholders  under  every  varied  form  of  | 
symbol,  type,  and  allegory.  The  earliest  allusion  | 


every  sarcophagus  of  the  early  Christian  church. 
The  same  events,  with  the  others  belonging  to 
this  cycle,  are 'continually  referred  to  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  fathers,  who  thus  evi- 
denced the  hold  they  had  taken  of  the  popular 
mind,  as  familar  illustrations  of  the  truths  of 
revelation. 

We  may  select  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  of 
most  frequent  recurrence  in  early  Christian  art 
to  illiterate  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  ad- 
herence to  a traditional  type,  even  when  quite 
at  variance  with  all  historical  probability.  No 
subject  meets  us  more  constantly  than  Noah  in 


the  ark  receiving  the  dove  with  the  olive-branch, 
in  evident  allusion  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
and  salvation  in  the  church  (1  Pet.  iii.  31).  But 
with  slight  modifications  of  detail  the  type  never 
varies.  As  in  the  illustration  given  above  (No. 
10),  the  ark  is  always  a small  square  box  with 
an  open  lid,  out  of  which  a man  many  sizes  too 
large  for  his  receptacle  appears,  and  welcomes 
back  the  dove.  Abraham’s  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is 
of  perpetual  recurrence/  Both  are  usually  clad 
in  tunics.  In  an  example  from  the  cemetery  of 
Priscilla,  Abraham  wears  highpr iestly  robes. 


No.  il.  Jonah.  From  the  Cemetery  of  St  Callistus.  De'  Rossi. 


to  a cycle  of  this  kind,  not,  it  is  true,  containing 
any  reference  to  pictorial  representation,  occurs 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  v.  c.  7). 
Some  of  the  Scriptural  events  there  spoken  of  as 
types  or  pledges  of  the  resurrection  of  man,  viz. 
the  deliverance  of  Jonah  from  the  ivhale’s  belly, 
the  preservation  of  the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  and  of  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den, 
from  the  0.  T.,  and  the  cure  of  the  man  sick  of 
the  palsy,  and  of  the  blind  man  on  whose  eyes 
Christ  laid  clay,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
the  miracle  of  Cana,  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
are  those  which  meet  us  perpetually  paiifted  in 
almost  every  cuhiculmn,  and  carved  on  almost 


The  ram  is  a frequent  accessory.  The  his 
tory  of  Jonah,  the  type  of  His 'work,  death, 
and  resurrection,  chosen  by  Christ  himself, 
in  its  three  scenes,  when  once  seen  will  be 
universally  recognised,  from  the  sameness  of 
the  form  of  the  sea-monster  and  the  details  of 
the  picture.  In  our  illustration  (No.  11)  all 
these  typical  events  are  combined  into  one 
picture.  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den,  infinitely  re- 
peated, adheres  on  the  whole  to  the  same  form 
, and  arrangement.  One  given  by  Ferret  repre- 


f Augustine  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  “tot  locis 
picture  ” (Cont.  Faust-  lib.  xxii.  C.  72). 
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sents  him  as  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap,  which 
also  usually  distinguishes  hic  companions  the 
three  children  in  the  furnace,  another  of  the 
most  commonly  occurring  types  of  deliverance 
(No.  12).  The  permanence  of  one  type  sanctioned 
by  ecclesiastical  tradition  exhibited  in  these  and 
almost  every  other  Scriptural  representation  in 
these  early  paintings,  anticipates  the  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  church  made  some  centuries 


No.  12.  l’lie  Three  Children.  From  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Hermes. 
(Bosio,  p.  565.) 


later  in  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  “ Non  est 
imaginum  structura  picturarum  inventio,  sed 
ecclesiae  catholicae  probata  legislatio  ettraditio” 
(Cone.  Nic.  ii.  art.  vi.,  Labbe  Concil.  vol.  vii.  p. 
831). 

The  same  restriction  to  one  cycle  and  adhe- 
rence to  one  authorised  pictorial  form  are  seen 
in  the  frescoes  from  the  N.  T.  (See  Jesus 
Christ.) 

The  following  may  be  accepted  as  a tolerably 
complete  account  of  the  cycle  of  the  0.  T.  subjects 
found  in  the  catacombs.  We  have  only  included 
those  which  had  received  a fixed  traditional 
form,  and  were  constantly  repeated,  excluding 
those  only  occurring  once  or  twice  : — e 

I.  (1)  The  Fall,  with  Adam,  Eve,  the  tree,  and 
the  serpent.  (2)  The  Offering  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
(3)  Noah  receiving  the  Dove.  (4)  The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  (5)  Moses  removing  his  Shoes.  (6) 
Moses  striking  the  Rock.  (7)  David  with  his 
Sling.  (8)  Elijah’s  Translation.  (9)  The  Three 
Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace.  (10)  Daniel  in 
the  Lions’  Den.  (11)  Jonah  (a)  Swallowed  by 
the  Whale  ; (6)  Disgorged ; (c)  Reposing  under 
his  Booth.  (12)  Job  on  the  Dunghill ; to  which 
may  be  added,  though  of  much  rarer  occurrence, 
(13)  Tobias  with  the  Fish,  and  (14)  Susanna  and 
the  Elders. 

The  New  Testament  cycle,  under  the  same 
restriction,  is  as  follows  : — 

II.  (1)  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  (2)  The 
Miracle  at  Cana.  (3)  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria.  (4)  The  Healing  of  the  Paralytic,  the 
man  carrying  his  bed.  (5)  The  Healing  of  the 
Blind  Man.  (6)  The  Cure  of  the  Woman  with 


e The  most  detailed  description  of  the  members  of  these 
Scriptural  cycles,  with  references  to  the  localities  in 
which  they  may  be  sought  for,  is  supplied  by  the  Danish 
bishop  Dr.  Fred.  Munter,  in  his  work  of  learned  research, 
Sinnbilder  und  Kunst cor&tell ungen  der  alter  Christen, 
Aitona,  1825, 


the  Issue  of  Blood.  (7)  The  Multiplication  of 
the  Loaves  and  Fishes.  (8)  The  Raising  of  La- 
zarus. (9)  Zacchaeus.  (10)  The  Triumphal 
Entry  into  Jerusalem.  (11)  Christ  before 
Pilate,  the  latter  washing  his  hands.  (12) 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  on  the  Shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  after  the  Resurrection,  with 
bread  and  fish.  To  these  may  be  added,  though 
not  strictly  belonging  to  the  cycle,  (13)  the 
Annunciation  (Bottari,  tav.  176),  (14)  Our  Lord’s 
Baptism,  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Pontianus,  and 
(15)  the  Five  Wise  Virgins,  from  St.  Agnes 
(Perret,  ii.  42). 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  frescoes 
representing  the  Agape  which  so  frequently  meet 
us.  In  many  of  these  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctively Christian,  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remarks 
on  the  close  resemblance  between  the  Agape  of 
the  catacombs  of  St.  Domitilla,  and  St.  Callistus, 
and  the  confessedly  heathen  banquet  of  the  seven 
priests  in  the  Gnostic  catacomb.  That  of  which 
we  give  a woodcut  (No.  13),  from  the  catacomb 
of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter,  already  described 
(p.  312),  presents  nothing  by  which  we  can  de- 
termine whether  the  feast  depicted  had  a reli- 
gious character  or  not.  In  others,  however,  the 
decussated  loaves,  the  bread  and  fish  in  seven 
baskets,  and  the  seven  persons,  in  evident  allu- 
sion to  the  interview  between  Christ  and  seven 
of  his  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  evidence  the 
Christian  origin  and  purpose  of  the  painting. 


No.  13.  Agape.  From  the  Cemetery  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Petrus 
( Bosio.) 


We  have  already  lamented  the  entire  absence 
of  all  examples  of  religious  paintings  derived 
from  churches  or  basilicas,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings  themselves,  or  of  the  decay 
or  removal  of  the  pictures.  This  want  however 
is  in  some  degree  compensated  for  by  contem- 
poraneous lists  of  the  subjects  represented,  and 
to  some  extent  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  depicted,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  St. 
Ambrose  and  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  the  Am- 
brosian basilica  at  Milan  was  decorated  with  a 
cycle  of  21  Scriptural  paintings,  all  but  four 
of  which  represented  0.  T.  subjects.  They  are 
described  in  the  “ Disticha  ad  picturas  sacras  in 
Basilica  Ambrosiana”  given  in  the  uInni  Sinceri  di 
Sant ’ Ambrogio,"  published  by  Biraghi  (Milano, 
1862).  The  subjects  are  (1)  Noah  and  the  Dove. 
(2)  Abraham  beholding  the  Stars.  (3)  Abra- 
ham entertaining  the  Angels.  (4)  The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  (5)  The  Meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca. 
(6)  Jacob  craftily  obtaining  the  Birthright.  (7) 
Jacoft  and  the  Speckled  and  Ring-straked  Flocks. 
(8)  Joseph’s  Coat  shown  to  Jacob  by  his  Sons. 
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(9)  Joseph  sold  bv  his  Brethren.  (10)  Joseph 
and  Potiphar’s  Wife.  (11)  Joseph’s  Dreams. 
(12)  Absalom- caught  by  his  Hair.  (13)  Jonah 
swallowed  by  the  Great  Fish.  (14)  The  Wolf 
lying  down  with  the  Kid.  (15)  Jeremiah’s 
Prophetical  Commission.  (16)  The  Ascension 
of  Elijah.  (17)  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den.  (IB) 
The  Annunciation.  (19)  Zacchaeus  in  the  Syca- 
more Tree.  (20)  The  Transfiguration.  (21) 
St.  John  reclining  on  Christ’s  Breast.  This 
cycle  is  remarkable  as  including  several  subjects 
seldom  or  never  occurring  in  existing  remains. 
Subjects  (1),  (4),  (13),  (16),  and  (17)  are  among 
the  most  frequent,  but  all  the  rest  are  found 
most  rarely,  while  of  the  majority  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  an  example. 

The  most  detailed  accounts  of  the  decoration 
of  a church  with  Scriptural  paintings  are  those 
given  by  Pauiinus  of  Nola  in  the  early  years  of 
the  5th  century,  when  describing  the  basilica 
erected  by  him  in  honour  of  St.  Felix  (Pom. 
xxvii.).  We  here  find  the  first  direct  enunciation 
of  the  principle  set  forth  by  Joannes  Damascenus 
(Or at.  I.  de  Imagin.  vol.  i.  p.  314),  and  con- 
stantly repeated  since,  that  “ pictures  are  the 
books  of  the  unlearned.”  The  festival  of  St. 
Felix,  which  occurred  in  the  winter,  gathered 
together  an  immense  concourse  of  country  folk, 
who  thought  to  do  honour  to  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  by  passing  the  night  in  feasting,  too  usually 
resulting  in  a gross  debauch : 

“ male  credula  sanctos 
Perfusis  halante  mero  gaudere  sepulchris.” 

(Ib.  v.  565.) 

In  the  hope  of  beguiling  the  gross  minds  of 
these  illiterate  peasants  from  the  sensual  de- 
lights which  were  their  chief  attractions,  and 
awakening  purer  thoughts  and  holier  aspirations 
by  the  examples  of  the  holy  personages  there 
depicted,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  view  of 
imparting  to  them  some  knowledge  of  the  chief 
facts  of  sacred  history,  and  at  any  rate  of  leaving 
them  less  leisure  for  their  coai’ser  pleasures, 
Pauiinus  adopted  the  somewhat  unusual  expedient 
(raro  moi’e)  of  embellishing  the  portico  of  the  new 
basilica  with  a series  of  Scriptural  paintings.  They 
occupied  either  the  ceiling  or  the  upper  portion  of 
the  wall,  only  to  be  seen  with  up-turned  face 
and  head  thrown  back  (ib.  vv.  511-513),  The 
series  embraced  subjects  from  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  and  Ruth.  Those  particularised  by  Pau- 
iinus (ib.  vv.  515  -535,  607-635)  are  the  Creation 
of  Man,  Abraham’s  Departure  from  Ur,  the 
Angels  received  by  Lot,  Lot’s  Wife,  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  Isaac  opening  the  Wells,  Jacob’s  Dream, 
Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  Wife,  the  Crossing  of 
Jordan,  Naomi  and  her  Daughters-in-law,  and 
the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  titles  of  the 
various  pictures  were  written  over  them  : 

“ ut  litera  monstret 
Quod  manus  exp  .icuit.” — (Ib.  584.) 

The  desci'iption  of  the  last  two  subjects  indicates, 
as  Dean  Milman  remarks  (Hist,  of  Christianity , 
vol.  iii.  p.  399  note),  if  it  was  drawn  from  the 
picture  itself,  considerable  talent  on  the  painter’s 
part  for  composition  and  landscape  as  well  as  for 
the  drawing  of  figures.  Not  content  with  these 
pictorial  embellishments  of  his  new  basilica, 
Pauiinus  decorated  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Felix 
in  a similar  manner,  selecting  subjects  from  the 
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New  Testament,  that  thus  “ that  which  was  new 
might  be  an  ornament  to  the  old,  and  the  old  to 
the  new.”  These  occupied  a lower  position,  and 
could  be  viewed  “ lumine  recto  ” (Poem,  xxviii. 
vv.  167-179).  Three  narrow  chapels  (celiac) 
opening  out  of  the  atrium,  exhibited  examples  of 
male  and  female  virtue.  One  was  painted  with 
the  history  of  Job  and  Tobit ; another  with  those 
of  Esther  and  Judith.  That  in  the  centre  com- 
memorated martyrs  of  both  sexes  (ib.  vv.  15-27). 
The  paintings  in  the  apse  of  the  basilica  at  Fondi 
are  also  described  by  Pauiinus  in  a letter  to  his 
friend  Severus  (Ep.  xxxii.  17).  The  subjects 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  many  still  extant  in 
the  apses  of  basilicas ; a crowned  cross  standing 
in  the  flowery  meads  of  Paradise,  and  the  Holy 
Lamb  anointed  by  the  Dove  and  crowned  by  the 
Father,  with  the  sheep  and  goats  on  either  hand. 
These  may  have  been  worked  in  mosaic. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  walls  of 
civil  and  domestic  buildings  were  also  decorated 
with  paintings,  sometimes  secular,  sometimes  re- 
ligious. Those  of  the  palace  of  Queen  Theode- 
liuda  at  Monza  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Sidonius  Apolliuaris  describes  the  villa  of  his 
friend  Pontius  Leontius  at  Bourg,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Dordogne  and  Garonne,  as  profuselv 
ornamented  with  wall-paintings,  one  series  repre- 
senting the  Mithridatic  campaign  of  Lucullus, 
another  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
“ reeutitorum  primordia  Judaeorum.”  Sidonius 
expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  lustre  and 
durability  of  the  colours  (Sid.  Apoll.  Carm.  xxii.). 
We  learn  from  Ernandus  Nigellus  (lib.  iv.)  that 
the  whole  Scripture  history  was  painted  on  the 
walls  of  Charlemagne’s  palace  at  Ingelheim.  It 
is  needless  to  say  all  these  have  perished. 

Authorities. — Alt,  Heiligenbllder ; Bellermann, 
Katakomben  zu  Neapel ; Bingham,  Origines , bk. 
viii.  c.  8 ; Boldetti,  Osservazioni ; Bosio,  Roma 
Sotterranea ; Bottari,  Sculture  e pitture ; Ciam- 
pini,  Vetera  Munumenta ; Kugler,  Handbook  of 
Painting ; Lindsay,  Lord,  Sketches  of  Christian 
Art ; Munter,  Sinnbilder ; Northcote  and  Brown- 
low,  Roma  Sotterranea ; Parker,  J.  H.,  Photo- 
graphs ; Perret,  Les  Catacombes  de  Pome  ; Piper, 
Mgthol.  u.  Symbol,  der  Christlich.  Kunst ; Raoul 
Rochette,  Tableau  des  Catacombes ; Discours;  Rio, 
Art  Chre'ticnne ; Rossi,  De’,  Roma  Sotterranea ; 
Seroux  d’Agincourt,  V Histoire  de  V Art  jjar  les 
monumens ; Tyrwhitt,  Art  Teaching  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church.  [E.  V.] 

FRIDAY,  GOOD.  [Good  Friday.] 

FRIULI,  COUNCIL  OF  (Forojuliense  con- 
cilium), held  at  Friuli,  A.D.  796,  not  791,  as  Pagi 
shews  (Mansi  xiii.  854)  under  Pauiinus,  patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  whose  letter  to  Charlemagne,  for- 
merly misconnected  with  the  synod  of  Altino, 
a.d.  802  (ibid.  p.  827),  assigns  three  causes  for 
its  meeting:  (1)  the  orthodox  faith;  (2)  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  and  (3)  recent  outrages,  pro- 
bably by  the  Huns.  The  first  of  these  is  explained 
in  his  speech,  which  is  an  elaborate  apology  i'or 
the  reception  into  the  Western  creed  of  the 
“ Filioque,”  which  Charlemagne  had  attacked, 
and  the  pope  vindicated,  the  2nd  Nicene  council 
two  years  before  for  not  having  in  theirs  : Pau- 
iinus himself  endeavouring  to  prove  both  right 
The  resemblance  between  parts  of  this  speech 
and  the  Athanasian  creed  has  been  remarked 
and  is  very  close.  Besides  which  it  is  observable 
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that  all  priests  are  required  to  commit  to  memory 
the  entire  exposition  of  “ the  Catholic  faith,” 
with  which  he  concludes : while,  for  everybody 
else,  the  learning  by  heart  of  the  Creed  and 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  prescribed.  Of  the  canons, 
the  1st  threatens  simony;  the  2nd  drunken- 
ness ; the  4th  and  5th  deprecate  secular  employ- 
ments and  amusements  for  the  clergy.  By 
the  10th  divorced  couples  are  forbidden  to 
remarry  till  one  of  the  two  dies  ; and  by  the 
13th  all  are  inhibited  from  working  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  (Mansi  xiii.  830  and  seq.). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

FRUITS,  OFFERING  AND  BENEDIC- 
TION OF.  I.  The  Eastern  Rite. — In  the  so- 
called  Apostolical  Constitute  ns  (vii.  29)  the  duty 
is  inculcated  of  giving  to  the  priests  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  press  and  of  the  floor,  of  honey, 
grapes,  shell-fruits,  &c.,  and  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock  and  herd,  that  the  stores  of  the  giver  and 
the  produce  of  his  land  may  be  blessed  (eoA o- 
yn idwcnv).  As  this  precept  or  exhortation  comes 
in  the  midst  of  others  relating  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, we  might,  perhaps,  infer  from  it  alone 
that  in  the  East  those  things  were  offered  and 
blessed  during  the  celebration  of  that  sacrament. 
They  were  at  least  brought  to  the  altar,  and  at 
that  time ; for  the  third  (or,  as  in  some  editions, 
the  second)  apostolical  canon  forbids  anything 
but  ears  of  new  corn  and  grapes  in  their  seasons, 
oil  for  the  lamps,  and  frankincense,  to  be 
“ brought  to  the  altar  at  the  time  of  the  holy 
sacrifice.”  At  a later  period  they  certainly  were 
blessed  dui'ing  the  liturgy;  for  the  council  in 
Trullo  (a.d.  691)  found  that  in  some  churches 
the  grapes  brought  to  the  altar  were  “joined  to 
the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  oblation,  and  both 
distributed  together  to  the  people  ; ” whereupon 
it  decreed  that  “ the  priests  should  bless  the 
grape  separately”  {Can.  xxviii.).  In  book  viii. 
c.  xl.  of  the  Constitutions  is  a thanksgiving  for 
first-fruits  offered.  In  the  book  it  follows  the 
“ morning  laying  on  of  hands ; ” but  as  it  comes 
after  the  dismissal,  it  is  clearly  independent  of 
that.  It  might,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  used, 
when  occasion  required,  at  the  celebration  or  any 
other  service.  It  begins  thus,  “We  give  Thee 
thanks,  0 Lord  Almighty,  Creator  and  Provider 
of  all  things,  through  Thine  only  begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  not  as  we  ought,  but  as 
we  can,  for  the  first-fruits  offered  unto  Thee.” 
The  whole  form,  which  is  rather  long,  is  a 
thanksgiving  in  this  strain.  Later  forms,  though 
apparently  of  very  great  antiquity,  are  conceived 
in  a different  spirit,  and  appropriately  entitled, 
“ Prayers  on  behalf  of  those  who  offer  first- 
fruits  ” ( Euchologion , pp.  655,  656,  ed.  Goar). 
They  are,  with  one  exception,  rather  petitions 
for  a benefit,  than  ascriptions  of  praise.  They 
are  used  at  the  benediction  of  “ grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  apples,  peaches,  plums.” 
Grapes,  if  ripe,  were  blessed  in  the  Greek  church 
on  the  6th  of  August  ( Euchologion , p.  695). 

II.  The  Western  Rite. — One  proof  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  benediction  of  grapes  is  that  it 
took  place  in  the  West  (as  a rule)  on  the  6th 
of  August,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  {Sacram. 
Gregor,  in  Lit.  Rom.  Vet. ; Muratori,  tom.  ii.  col. 
109).  The  earliest  extant  forms  are  in  the  Ge- 
lasian  sacramentary.  the  substance  of  which  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  'fifth  century.  There, 
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among  the  Orationes  et  Preces  for  Ascension 
Day,  we  find  this  rubric  and  prayer : “ Then  a 
little  before  the  end  of  the  canon  thou  shalt 
bless  the  new  fruits  (fruges  novas).  The  Bene- 
diction follows:  Bless,  0 Lord,  these  new  fruits 
of  the  bean,  which  Thou,  0 Lord,  hast  vouch- 
safed to  ripen,  &c.,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  by  whom  Thou,  0 Lord,  dost 
alway  create  all  these  good  things,  &c.  Finish 
the  Canon ” (Muratori,  tom.  i.  col.  588).  Else- 
where, in  the  same  sacramentary,  the  prayer 
occurs  again  slightly  altered,  and  with  the  alter- 
natives, “ grape  or  bean  ” {Ibid.  col.  746).  It  is 
here  followed  by  another  benediction  of  first- 
fruits"  of  any  kind  (primitias  creaturae  Tuae), 
and  by  a “ Benediction  of  Apples.  From  some 
MSS.  of  the  later  Gregorian  sacramentary,  we 
learn  that  apples  were  blessed  on  the  viii.  Kal. 
Aug.,  i.e  , on  St.  James’  Day  (Martene,  De  Antig. 
Eccl.  Rit.  L.  iv.  c.  xxxiii.  § xi.).  The  prayer  from 
which  we  have  quoted  above  is  preserved  in  the 
last-named  sacramentary  as  a Benedictio  Uvae 
(Muratori,  tom.  ii.  col.  109).  The  oldest  MS.  of 
the  Gelasian  does  not  reach  beyond  the  eighth 
century,  nor  that  of  the  Gregorian  be^’ond  the 
ninth ; but  we  have  proof  that  the  custom  was 
known  in  the  West  before  the  eighth  century, 
and  therefore  that  the  recognition  of  it  in  the 
Roman  sacramentaries  was  not  an  interpolation 
of  that  period.  The  prayer  above  cited  from  the 
Gelasian  occurs  with  the  title,  Benedictio  omni 
(sic)  creaurae  (sic)  Pomorum,  in  the  manuscript 
Galliean  sacramentary,  written  in  the  seventh 
century,  if  not  earlier,  found  by  Mabillon  in  the 
monastery  at  Bobio,  in  Italy,  and  probably 
carried  thither  from  Luxeuil  by  its  founder,  St. 
Columbanus,  a.d.  613,  or  by  one  of  his  followers 
(see  the  Musaeum  Italicum , tom.  i.  p.  390 ; or 
Muratori,  u.  s.  tom.  ii.  col.  959).  In  the  Lec- 
tionary of  Luxeuil,  another  happy  discovery  of 
Mabillon,  we  find  the  Eucharistic  lessons  Ad 
Missam  de  novos  Fructus  (sic).  The  prophecy  is 
taken  from  Joel  ii.  21-27 ; the  epistle  from 
l'Cor.  ix.  7-15;  and  the  gospel  from  St.  John, 
vi.  49-52  {De  Liturg id  Gallicana,  p.  161).  From 
this  coming  after  the  Legenda  of  the  Passion  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Sept.  24  {Liturg.  Gall. 
p.  458),  and  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
lessons,  we  infer  that  it  is  the  benediction  of  the 
new  corn  for  which  provision  is  here  made.  The 
rite  was  probably  carried  by  our  countryman  • 
Boniface  (Winfred),  a.d.  723,  with  the  common 
Roman  offices,  to  his  converts  in  Germany  ; for 
we  find  the  Gelasian  benedictions  of  fruit,  &c., 
with  certain  others,  among  the  Monumenta 
Veteris  Liturgiae  Alemannicae , published  by  Ger- 
bert  (Part  I.  p.  307).  A very  brief  example 
peculiar  to  this  collection  may  be  given : — 

“ Bless,  O Lord,  this  fruit  of  new  trees,  that 
they  who  use  thereof  may  be  sanctified  ; through, 
&c.”  It  is  interesting  to  add  that  similar  bene- 
dictions were  practised  in  our  own  country.  In 
the  pontifical  of  Egbert,  who  became  archbishop 
of  York  in  732,  are  the  six  following  formu- 
laries:—^.) Benedictio  ad  omnia  quae  volueris ; 
(ii.)  Benedictio  ad  Fruges  not  as  ; (iii.)  Benedictio 
Pomorum  ; (iv.)  Alia  ; (v.)  Benedictio  Pauls,  novi  ; 
(vi.)  Alia.  There  is,  of  course,  no  mention  of 
grapes,  nor  is  the  Gelasian  prayer  that  we  have 
cited  given  with  any  other  application.  Of  the 
above,  ii.  and  v.  are  not  in  the  Roman  sacra- 
mentaries. The  last  runs  thus : “ Bless,  O Lord, 
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this  creature  of  bread,  as  Thou  didst  bless  the 
five  loaves  in  the  wilderness,  that  all  who  taste 
thereof  may  receive  healtli  both  of  body  and  of 
soul;  through,  &c.”  (. Pontificate  Ecgberhti,  p. 
115;  ed.  Surtees  Society,  1854). 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  West,  as  well 
as  East,  the  offering  of  first-fruits  as  a token  of 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  All  soon  degenerated 
into  a mode  of  asking  for  a blessing  on  the  con- 
sumption of  His  gifts.  It  should  be  understood, 
also,  that  both  in  the  East  and  West  the  first- 
fruits  brought  to  be  blessed  were  left  for  the  use 
of  the  priests.  “ It  is  becoming  and  expedient/' 
says  Origen,  A.D.  230,  “ that  the  first-fruits  be 
offered  also  to  the  priests  of  the  Gospel.”  “ For 
if  one  believed  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
given  to  him  by  God,  he  would  surely  know  how 
to  honour  God  from  His  gifts  and  benefits  by 
giving  thereof  to  the  priests”  (Horn.  xi.  in  Num. 
§ 2,  tom.  x.  pp.  105,  106 ; ed.  Lommatzsch). 
Similarly  St.  Jerome,  commenting  on  Ezekiel 
xliv.  30 : “ The  first-fruits  of  our  foods  are 
offered  to  the  priests  ; that  we  may  taste  nothing 
of  the  new  fruits,  before  the  priest  has  tasted 
them.  For  we  do  this,  that  the  priest  may  lay 
up  a blessing  and  our  offering  in  his  house  ; or 
that  the  Lord  may  bless  our  houses  at  his 
prayer.” 

We  have  already  quoted  a rubric  from  the 
Gelasian  sacramentary,  which  orders  that  the 
benediction  of  fruits  shall  take  place  “ a little 
before  the  end  of  the  canon.”  The  prayer  was  in- 
serted immediately  after  the  words,  “ not  weigh- 
ing our  merits'  but  pardoning  our  offences”  (now 
in  our  first  Post-Communion  0011600,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  concluding  clause,  “ through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  This  clause  (altered  in 
this  manner,  “in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ”)  was  thus  made  to  close  the  benediction. 
After  it  the  priest  added,  “ Per  quern  haec  omnia, 
Domine,  semper  bona  creas,  sanctificas,  vivificas, 
benedicis  et  praestas-  nobis,  Per  ipsum,”  &c. 
These  words  are  now  a permanent  part  of  the 
canon ; but  they  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  it. 
The  words,  “ haec  omnia  ” cannot  with  any  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  the  eucharistic  elements 
alone.  Hence  some  ritualists,  as  e.  g.  Grancolas 
(Anciennes  Liturgies , p.  657),  and  De  Vert  (Ex- 
plic.  des  Ceremon.  tom.  iv.  Remarque  xxx.),  &c., 
suppose  that  this  doxology  was  at  first  only  used 
when  other  things  were  offered  to  be  blessed,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  service  of  the  mass.  Le 
Brun  ( Explication , p.  iv.  art.  xvi.),  Bona  (Her. 
Lit.  1.  2,  c.  xiv.  § v.),  D’Achery  (Spirit,  tom.  iv. 
Praef.),  and  others,  maintain  that  it  was  a con- 
stant part  of  the  liturgy,  but  that  when  there 
was  a benediction  of  fruits,  it  applied  to  them 
as  well  as  to  the  elements.  [W.  E.  S.] 

FRONTAL  (Frontalis  or  Frontale)  is  defined 
by  Lindwood  to  be  “ apparatus  pendens  in  fronte 
altaris,  qui  alias dicitur Palla.”  [Altar-cloths; 
Antependium.]  The  word  is  not  uncommon  in 
ancient  documents.  Thus,  for  instance,  a charter 
of  Chindasuinthn,  king  of  the  Goths,  of  the  year 
645  A.D.  (quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.)  runs : “ of- 
ferimus  . . . vestimenta  altaris  omnia  ad  ple- 
num, sive  frontalia,  sive  principals  ...”  A 
later  charter,  quoted  by  the  same  authority, 
speaks  of  “ quatuor  frontales  de  serico.”  [C.j 

FRONTO.  (1)  Abbot,  martyr  at  Alexandria ; 
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commemorated  April  14  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  [Felix  (5).] 

(3)  Bishop  at  Petragoricas ; commemorated 
Oct.  25  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FRUCTUOSA.  [Donates  (8).] 

FRUCTUOSUS,  bishop,  martyr  at  Tarra- 
gona with  Augurius  and  Eulogius,  deacons,  in 
the  time  of  Gallienus  ; commemorated  Jan.  21 
(Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.j 

FRUCTUS  MEDII  TEMPORIS.  [Va- 
cancy.] 

FRUMENTIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa  with 
Victorianus  and  another  Frumentius,  under  Hun- 
nericus ; commemorated  March  23  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  or  Salama  ; commemorated  Maskarram  23 
= Sept.  20  (Cal.  Eihiop.')  [Salama].  [W.  F.  G.] 

FUGITIVES  (from  a monastery).  Monastic 
codes  shew  that  their  framers  had  to  guard  on 
the  one  hand  against  a leniency  which  might 
encourage  desertion  on  the  part  of  monks  tired 
of  their  seclusion  and  eager  for  the  world,  and 
on  the  other  against  a severity  which  might  close 
the  door  too  fast  against  deserters  wishing  to  be 
readmitted.  The  rule  of  Benedict,  as  always, 
is  very  lenient  on  this  point.  A monk  who  escapes 
from  a monastery,  like  one  who  is  expelled,  is 
to  be  received  again  if  he  vows  amendment,  even 
after  three  desertions  ( Leg.  Ben.  c.  29,  cf.  Reg. 
Cuj.  ad  Virg.  c.  21),  but  only  into  the  lowest 
grade  (Reg.  Ben.  ib.  cf.  Reg.  Eachom.  c.  79,  Reg. 
Fruct . c.  20,  Reg.  Cuj.  ib.).  Some  commenta- 
tors, indeed,  take  this  rule  as  implying,  that 
the  abbat  may  readmit  even  after  a fourth  de- 
sertion, though  the  culprit  has  no  right  to 
require  it  (Martene,  Reg.  Comment,  in  loc.).  But 
later  commentators  (e.g.  Menard,  Haeften)  in- 
terpret it  more  strictly  (Martene,  Reg.  Comm. 
ib.)  The  first  council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  511,  cen- 
sures abbats  lenient  to  fugitive  monks,  or  who 
receive  monks  from  other  monasteries  (Cone. 
Aurel.  i.  c.  19).  The  second  council  of  Tours, 
A.D.  567,  allows  fugitives  to  be  re-admitted  on 
doing  penance. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  wise  tolerance  Benedict 
is  silent  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring 
back  the  fugitive,  apparently  judging  it  best  to 
leave  him  alone,  if  without  any  desire  to  return 
(Mart.  Reg.  Comm.  ib.).  But  Ferreolus  pre- 
scribes that  the  fugitive  is  to  be  recalled  (Reg. 
Ferr.  c.  20),  and  Fructuosus  forbids  him  to  be 
admitted  into  another  monastery  ; and  orders 
him  to  be  broqght  back,  by  force  if  necessary, 
as  a criminal,  with  hands  tied  behind  his  back 
(Reg.  Fruct.  c.  20).  It  was  enacted  by  Justi- 
nian that  a monk  returning  to  the  secular  life 
should  be  degraded  by  the  bishop  and  governor 
of  the  province  from  his  civil  position,  and  be 
sent  back  with  his  worldly  goods  to  his  monas- 
tery ; if  he  deserted  again,  he  was  to  be 
drafted  into  the  army  (Novell.  123).  A similar 
decree  was  passed  by  the  seventh  council  of 
Toledo,  a.d.  646  (Cone.  Tolet.  c.  5).  The  second 
council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  553,  sentenced  an 
abbat  who  should  be  remiss  in  seeking  to  bring 
back  the  stray  sheep  into  the  monastic  fold  to 
deprivation. 

Later  enactments  are  very  severe  against  fugi- 
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tives.  The  Cistercian  rule  forbids  the  reception 
even  into  the  lowest  rank  of  a monk  who  has 
deserted  twice,  or  has  stayed  away  more  than 
eleven  days.  The  renegade  is  in  any  case  to 
wear  a distinctive  dress,  as  badge  of  his  disgrace, 
and  to  be  excluded  from  the  choir ; the  abbat 
who  fails  to  enforce  this  rule  is  to  do  penance. 
The  original  statutes  of  the  Carthusians  unfrock 
the  renegade  ; the  modern  compel  him  to  re- 
sume the  dress  of  his  order.  The  Augustinian 
rule  tempers  severity  with  mercy.  The  rene- 
gade is  to  live  outside  the  monastery  itself,  but 
under  the  care  of  the  bishop,  and  the  abbat  is 
to  shew  kindness  to  him,  if  penitent  (Mart.  Reg. 
Comm,  in  loc.  cit.).  [1.  G.  S.] 

FULGENTIUS,  bishop  in  Africa ; comme- 
morated Jan.  1 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FUNERAL.  [Burial  of  the  Dead  ; Obse- 
quies.] 

FUNERAL-FEAST.  [Catacombs,  p.  312 ; 
Cell  a Memoriae.] 

FUNERAL-SERMONS  {Epitaphia,  \6yoi 
imracpioi).  Christians  followed  the  old  custom 
of  many  of  the  heathen  nations,  of  holding  an 
oration  over  the  remains  of  famous  men  departed 
[Burial  of  the  Dead,  p.  253].  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  discourses — triumphal  rather  than 
sorrowing — delivered  over  the  remains  of  martyrs, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  held  funeral  orations  on  the 
death  of  the  empresses  Pulcheria  and  Placilla,  and 
of  bishop  Meletius.  On  the  death  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  several  bishops  celebrated  his  praises, 
conspicuous  among  whom  was  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  exercised  his 
pathetic  eloquence  over  the  bier  of  his  brother 
Caesarius,  of  his  father  and  his  sister,  and  over 
that  of  Basil  the  Great ; Ambrose  preached  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Satyrus,  of  Valentinian, 
and  of  Theodosius.a  The  tone  of  these  orations 
is,  for  the  most,  eulogistic  of  the  u famous  men  ” 
through  whom  “ the  Lord  hath  wrought  great 
glory  ” (Ecclus.  xliv.  1,  2). 

Jerome  {Epist.  ad  Heliod.  c.  1)  says  that  the 
old  custom  was  for  sons  to  speak  the  funeral 
orations  over  parents.  He  alludes  here  probably 
to  a pagan  custom,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  (Kirchmann,  He  Fun.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  c. 
18) ; but  Christianity  also  (as  we  have  seen) 
furnishes  examples  of  a similar  practice.  Nor 
were  the  clergy  the  only  orators  in  such  cases ; 
Constantine  himself  did  not  disdain  to  pronounce 
a funeral  oration  on  one  of  his  court,  in  which, 
says  Eusebius  ( Vica  Const,  iv.  55)  he  spoke  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  blessings  of 
the  righteous,  and  the  misery  of  "the  wicked. 

Funeral  sermons  were  not  always  delivered  at 
the  time  of  the  burial,  though  some — as  several 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen’s — contain  indications  that 
they  were  so  delivered.  Eusebius  ( Vita  Const. 
iv.  71)  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  funeral 
orations  over  Constantine  vere  delivered  while 
the  remains  of  the  departed  lay  in  state  on  a 
lofty  bier  [Feretrum].  Ambrose  evidently  de- 
livered his  sermon  over  Satyrus  (see  § 78)  while 
the  body  was  yet  waiting  to  be  carried  to  the 
grave.  His  oration  on  Valentinian,  on  the  con- 


» We  might  almost  include  in  funeral  orations  Jerome’s 
Epitaphium  Nepotiani,  though  it  is  in  form  a letter  to 
Heliodorus. 


trary,  was  delivered  two  months  (see  Opera , ii, 
1170,  ed.  Belied.),  that  on  Theodosius  forty  days, 
after  the  death  of  the  person  commemorated. 
The  death  of  bishop  Meletius  was  the  occasion  of 
sermons  everywhere  (Theodoret,  H.E.  v.  8); 
that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  probably  delivered 
on  the  day  when  the  remains  of  Meletius,  brought 
from  Constantinople,  were  received  at  Antioch. 
That  of  Chrysostom  on  the  same  bishop,  was  de- 
livered on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  death. 
The  oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  on  Basil  was 
delivered  over  his  tomb  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  death,  in  the  presence  (it  is  said)  of  150 
bishops. 

When  the  sermon  took  place  at  the  time  of  a 
commemorative  service  for  the  dead,  it  probably 
took  place  at  the  point  in  the  liturgy  where  the 
sermon  was  ordinarily  introduced.  The  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  {Hierarch.  Ecct.  c.  7)  speaks  of  the 
funeral-sermon  being  delivered  after  the  catechu- 
mens had  departed,  but  while  the  penitents 
remained.  The  eulogy  of  Hilary  of  Arles  on 
Honoratus  (quoted  by  Binterim,  Vi.  iii.  442), 
which  proves  incidentally  that  the  corpse  was 
carried  uncovered,  and  that  the  neople  pressed 
round  to  kiss  the  face,  or  the  coffin  of  the 
illustrious  dead — was  probably  delivered  at  the 
end  of  some  office.  The  orations  over  the  remains 
of  Constantine  were  clearly  delivered  after  the 
funeral  service  (Euseb.  u.  s.  iv.  71 ; Binterim’s 
Denkwiirdigkeiten , vi.  iii.  435,  ff.).  [C.] 

FURNACE.  In  Bottari  (clxxxvi.  6)  the  three 
Hebrew  brethren  arc  represented  standing  in 
something  like  a kiln  or  smelting  furnace  (see 
woodcut) ; also  cxcv.  and  perhaps  cxliii.  lxi. ; 
also  in  Parker’s  photographs  from  the  catacomb 
of  St.  Marcellinus.  The  furnace  is  literally  in- 
sisted on,  in  a way  which,  as  it  appears  to  the 


author,  may  possibly  have  been  adopted  from  one 
of  the  ustrina  (or  ae)  used  for  cremation  in  Rome. 
One  of  these,  or  its  remains  or  traces,  the  author 
believes  he  saw  in  Pompeii,  Christmas  1859.  See 
Murray’s  Handbook  for  South  Italy , p.  327. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FURSEAS,  bishop,  confessor  at  Peronne; 
commemorated  Jan.  16  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FUSCIANUS,  martyr  at  Amiens  ; comme- 
morated Dec.  11  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FUSCOLUS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Orleans ; 
commemorated  Feb.  2 {Mart.  Usuai'di). 

(2)  [Donatianus  (2).]  [W.  F.  G.] 
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GABALUM,  COUNCIL  OF  ( Gabilitanum 
concilium'),  at  which  the  wife  of  the  count  of 
Auvergne  was  condemned  for  adultery,  says  Sir 
H.  Nicolas  ( Chron . p.  222),  a.d.  590.  Gabalum, 
where  it  was  held,  was  not  far  from  Mende,  on 
the  river  Lot  ( Gull . Christ,  i.  83).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GABATHA  or  GABATA.  A name  of  pen- 
sile lamps  suspended  in  churches.  The  word  is  of 
uncertain  orthography  and  etymology.  We  find 
the  forms  Grabata,  Gavata , and  Cavatct,  which  last 
points  to  the  derivation  given  by  Isidore  His- 
palensis  ( Etymol . lib.  xx.  c.  4)  from  cavus 
“hollow.”  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 
“ a dish  ” or  “ bowl ; ” in  which  sense  it  is  used 
by  Martial  ( Epigr . vii.  47  ; xi.  32),  and  of  which 
the  Glossary  of  Ducange  furnishes  abundant  ex- 
amples. From  its  shape  it  came  to  be  employed 
for  a lamp,  which  is  its  most  usual  ecclesiastical 
signification.  The  annexed  woodcut  from  Macri 


Gabbatlia,  from  Macri. 


shows  one  of  two  bowl-shaped  gabctthae  preserved 
in  the  pontifical  chapel  of  the  Lateran,  in  which 
in  his  time  a wax  light  was  always  burning 
before  the  sacrament.  Gabathae  frequently  occur 
in  the  catalogues  of  papal  gifts  to  the  churches 
of  Rome  contained  in  Anastasius.  Thus  Leo  III. 
(a.d,  795-816)  gave  to  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s 
15  gabathae  of  purest  gold  set  with  gems,  to 
hang  on  the  screen  (pergula)  before  the  altar 
(§  382),  and  6 of  silver  with,  an  appended  cross 
to  hang  before  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  3 on  each 
side  (§  389).  These  gabathae  were  of  different 
metals,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  electrum.  They 
were  frequently  embossed  ( anaglypha  § 392, 
fee.),  or  decorated  in  bas-relief  ( interrasilcs ),  and 
ornamented  with  lilies  ( [liliatae ) heads  of  gry- 
phons (§  366)  or  lions  (as  in  the  wroodcut),  or 
even  fashioned  in  the  form  of  that  animal  “ in 
modum  leonis.”  Like  the  coronae  used  for  light- 
ing, they  very  often  had  crosses  attached  to 
them  ( signochristae , § 418,  &c.).  The  epithet 
filopares  is  frequently  applied  to  gabathae  in 
Anastasius,  and  would  seem,  from  a comparison 
with  the  expression  pari  filo  (Lucr.  ii.  341),  to 
signify  of  equal  size  or  thickness.  The  epithet 
saxicae  or  saxiscae  is  irterpreted  by  Ducange  to 
mean  of  Saxon  workmanship ; but  this  interpre- 
tation is  precarious.  [E.  V.] 

GABINIUS.  (1)  Presbyter,  and  martyr  at 
Romo  in  the  time  of  Diocletian;  commemorated  I 
Feb.  19  {Mart.  Ran.  Vet..  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Sardinia  with  Crispolus,  under 
Adrian;  commemorated  May 30 (/A).  [W.  F. G.] 

CHRIST.  ANT. 


GABRA.  (1)  Mantis  Kodus  (*.  e.  servant  of 
the  Holy  Spirit),  saint  of  Ethiopia ; commemo- 
rated Magabit  5 = March  1 {Cal.  Etkiop.). 

(2)  Maskal  (».  e.  servant  of  the  Cross),  king  of 
the  Ethiopians  ; commemorated  Hedar  30  = Nov. 
26  {Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GABRIEL,  IN  ART.  [Angels.] 

GABRIEL,  the  archangel ; commemorated 
March  26  and  July  13  {Cal.  Byzant.) ; Magabit 
30  = March  26,  Senne  13  = June  7,  Taxas  19  = 
Dec.  15  {Cal.  Ethiop.)',  also  with  John,  July  12 
{Cal.  Georg.),  ajjd  with  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Nov.  8 {Cal.  Armen.).  [W.  F. G.] 

GAIANA,  and  companions,  virgin-martyrs  ; 
commemorated  June  4 {Cal.  Armen.)  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAIUS,  saint  at  Bologna  ; commemorated 
with  Aggeus  and  Hermes,  Jan.  4 {Mart.  Usu- 
ardi). See  Caius.  [VV.  F.  G.] 

GALACTION.  [Episteme.] 

GALATA,  martyr  at  Militana  in  Armenia, 
with  Aristonicus,  Caius,  Expeditus,  Hermogenes, 
Rufus ; commemorated  April  19  {Mart.  Rorm. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GALILAEI.  [Faithful.] 

GALILEE.  [Nartiiex.] 

GALNABIS  (also  Galnape,  Gahmpes  [Isid 
Hispal.  Etym.  xix.  25],  Gaunape).  This  is  a kind 
of  rough  blanket  or  rug,  forming  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a monk’s  couch,  which  according  to 
the  Rule  of  St.  Isidore  is  to  include  “ storea  et 
stragulum,  pellesque  lauatae  duae,  galnabis 
quoque  et  facistergium,  gemiuusque  ad  caput 
pulvillus  ” {Regula  3.  Isidori,  c.  14 ; in  Hols- 
tenius,  Codex  Regularum,  part  2,  p.  127,  ed. 
Paris,  1663).  Similarly  the  Rule  of  Fructuosus, 
bishop  of  Bracara  in  Spain,  speaks  of  “ calnabes 
yillatus  ” (c.  4 ; op.  cit.  part  2,  p.  139).  The 
galnabis  was  apparently  used  sometimes  as  an 
article  of  personal  dress,  for  in  the  testament 
of  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Arles,  we  read  “ simul 
cum  casula  villosa  et  tunica  vel  galnape,  quod 
melius  dimisero  ” {Patrol,  lxvii.  1140). 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful : we 
may  peidiaps  connect  it  with  the  word  gaunacum , 
used  by  Varro,  and  possibly  also  with  the  Greek 
yavvaKrjs,  Kavvauys,  which  is  defined  by  Hesychius 
(under  the  latter  spelling)  arpupaTa,  i)  eVi- 
/SoAaia  eTepofjLaWrj.  Another  derivation  has 
been  suggested,  connecting  the  word  with  galba - 
num,  and  making  it  descriptive  of  the  colour, 
but  this  is  very  improbable.  For  further  refer- 
ences, see  Ducange’s  Glossarium  s.  v.  [R.  S.] 

GALLERIES.  The  only  galleries  known  in 
early  ecclesiastical  architecture  were  construc- 
tional integral  parts  of  the  building,  not  additions 
to  it.  In  this  they  corresponded  to  the  triforia 
of  mediaeval  churches,  which  in  their  original 
idea  were  galleries  for  the  reception  of  worship- 
pers or  auditors,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
still  used  in  Germany,  and  where  they  exist  in 
Italy  {e.g.  St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan),  and  to  some 
extent  in  England.  The  first  Christian  churches 
in  the  West  were  either  basilicas,  or  buildings 
erected  on  the  basilican  plan,  and  they  naturally 
retained  the  upper  gallery,  running  entirely 
round  the  building  above  the  principal  colounade, 
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for  the  accommodation  of  spectators,  men  on  one 
side  and  women  on  the  other,  which  we  know 
to  have  formed  an  essential  portion  of  the  basi- 
lican arrangement  (Vitruv.  v.  1).  Like  them 


No.  1.  Section  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Agnas,  Rome. 


the  church  galleries  were  reached  by  an  outside 
staircase,  and  were  protected  towards  the  nave 
by  a low  wall  or  balustrade  ( pluteus ).  The 

only  Roman  basilican  churches  that  exhibit  this 
arrangement  are  those  of  St.  Agnes  (tig.  1), 


Sophia,  (or  SS.  Sergius  and  Basilius,)  erected  by 
Justinian  (fig.  3),  also  exhibits  a gallery  or  upper 
story  running  all  round  it.  In  the  churches,  in 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Byzantine  style, 
of  which  St.  Sophia  is  the  most  magnificent 
example,'  the  side  gallery  played  a very  impor- 
tant part.  There  is  a good  example  in  the 
church  of  St.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna  (see  woodcut, 
p.  376). 

Its  usual  designation  was  gijnaeconitis , from 
being  the  place  where  the  women  were  accom- 
modated. It  was  also  called  the  catechumenium , 
because  the  women  assembled  there  to  listen  to 
instruction  (Leo.  Novell.  73,  apud  Ducange  Con- 
stantinopol.  Christ.),  or  simply  “ the  upper  cham- 
bers,” virepcpa  (Paul.  Silent,  i.  256).  These  gal- 
leries ran  along  the  side  of  the.  trapeza  or  nave, 
sometimes  quite  up  to  the  sanctuary  or  bema.  The 
Pseudo -Amphilochius  records  that-  St.  Basil, 
having  detected  a woman  making  signs  to  the 
deacon  attending  upon  him  at  the  altar,  gave 
orders  that  curtains  should  be  hung  over  the* 
gallery  to  prevent  such  indecorum. 

The  women’s  galleries  at  St.  Sophia  are  of 
vast  size  (fig.  4),  ranged  to  the  north  and  south 


No.  2.  Section  of  St.  Michele,  Pavia. 


St.  Laurence,  in  its  more  ancient  portion,  and 
the  church  of  the  Quattro  Santi  Coronati,  on  the 
Coelian.  A similar  upper  gallery  occurs  also  in 
the  Lateran  baptistery  of  Constantine.  The 
passion  for  mosaic  pictures  of  sacred  subjects 
led  to  the  abolition  of  th’s  gallery  in  the  basilican 
churches,  the  space  it  should  have  occupied  being 
devoted  to  pictorial  representations,  as  at  St. 
Maria  Maggiore,  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  old  St. 
Peter’s,  at  Rome  (see  illustrations  on  pages 
370,  371),  and  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  and  St. 
Apollinare  Nuovo,  at  Ravenna.  But  it  reap- 
peared in  the  early  Lombard  churches,  as  at 
S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  and  S.  Michele  at  Pavia 
(fig.  2),  where  there  are  well  developed  trifcrial 
galleries.  But  the  arrangement  never  took  root 
in  Italy,  and  was  soon  lost. 

In  the  East,  when  the  “ dromic  ” or  basilican 
form  was  adopted,  it  carried  with  it  the  upper 
gallery  above  the  side  aisles.  Of  this  we  have 
an  example  in  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Con- 
stantinople (a.d.  463),  illustrated  in  Salzenburg’s 
work.  The  domical  church  of  the  lesser  Santa  | 


of  the  central  area,  occupying  the  upper  story  of 
the  transeptal  space.  Each  gallery  is  supported 
by  four  monolithic  colimAis  of  Egyptian  granite, 
and  is  itself  faced  by  an  arcade  of  six  smaller 


No.  3.  Section  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Basilius, 
Constantinople 


pillars.  The  galleries  are  vaulted  and  paved 
with  marble,  and  protected  towards  the  church 
| by  a low  marble  wall,  four  feet  high,  shaded 
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like  a desk,  on  which,  according  to  Paul  the 
Silentiary,  the  women  reposed  their  arms. 

*E« '9a  x\i0ei<rai 

epyoTrovovs  ayxcovat  errrjpetO’ai'TO  yuvawces.— 1.  263. 


of  the  cupola.  On  the  same  level  as  the  women’s 
galleries,  further  east,  were  twTo  large  vaulted 
apartments  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  bema,  in 
one  of  which  the  empress  had  her  position  with 


These  galleries  were  approached  by  external  I her  ladies  at  the  time  of  divine  service.  In  the 
staircases  contained  in  the  immense  buttresses  | Eastern  church  the  women’s  gallery  by  degrees 
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became  disused,  the  narthex  serving  its  purpose. 
(Ducange,  Constant inopol.  Christ,  lib.  iii.  c.  38-40 ; 
Willis,  Arch,  of  the  Middle  Ages , p.  109,  sqq. ; 
Neale,  Eastern  Church,  art.  i. ; Evag.  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  iv.  c.  31 ; Paul.  Silentiar.  i.  256-263  ; ii.  125.) 

[E.  V.] 

GALLICAN  COUNCILS ; councils  known 
to  have  been  celebrated  in  France,  but  at  some 
piace  unknown. 

1.  a.d.  355.  At  Poitiers  or  Toulouse  possi- 
bly: .where  St.  Hilary,  writing  to  the  Easterns 
A.D.  360,  says  he  five  years  before  then  with 
the  bishops  of  France  withdrew  from  the 
communion  of  the  Arian  bishops  Ursacius  and 
Valens,  and  of  Saturninus  of  Arles,  who  had 
espoused  their  cause.  The  opening  chapters 
of  his  work  addressed  to  Constantius  are 
thought,  in  short,  to  have  emanated  from  this 
oouncil  (Mansi,  iii.  251). 

2.  a.d.  376.  At  least  there  seems  a reference 
to  one  such  in  a law  of  that  year,  dated  Treves, 
in  B.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  § 23,  of  the  Theodosian  code  ; 
but  it  is  not  known  where  or  for  what  object 
(Mansi,  iii.  499). 

3.  a.d.  444,  in  which  Hilary  of  Arles  pre- 
sided, and  Chelidonius  of  Besan^on,  where  this 
council  may  have  met  therefore,  was  accused  of 
being  husband  of  a widow,  and  deposed.  On 
appealing  however  to  St.  Leo  he  was  restored ; 
as  having  been  condemned  on  a false  charge. 
Both  their  letter  to  him  and  his  answer  are 
preserved  among  his  epistles  (Ep.  xcix.  and  cii. ; 
comp.  Mansi,  vii.  873). 

4.  a.d.  678,  at  some  place  unknown:  when 
St.  Leodegar  or  Leger  bishop  of  Autun  was 
degraded  as  having  been  accessory  to  the  death 
of  king  Childeric  II.  five  years  before  (Sirmond, 
Cone.  Gall.  i.  510  ; comp.  Mansi,  xi.  173  and 
1095). 

5.  a.d.  678  or  679,  against  the  Monothelites: 
as  appears  from  the  reference  made  to  it  by  the 
Gallican  bishops  subscribing  to  the  Roman  synod 
under  pope  Agatho,  preserved  in  the  4th  act  of 
the  6th  council  (Mansi,  xi.  175  and  306),  but 
they  do  not  say  where. 

6.  a.d.  796,  at  Tours  possibly,  where  Joseph, 
bishop  of  Mans  and  a suffragan  of  Tours,  was 
deposed  for  cruelty  (Mansi,  xiii.  991). 

7.  Three  more  councils  may  be  grouped  under 
this  head,  usually  called  councils  of  Auvergne, 
but  this  name  is  misleading,  as  it  means  the  town 
formerly  so  called,  not  the  province.  When, 
however,  the  town  changed  its  name  to  Clermont, 
councils  held  there  subsequently  were  styled  by 
its  new  name,  while  the  earlier  retained  its  old. 
We  may  save  confusion,  therefore,  by  classing 
them  under  Gallican.  Of  these  the  first  met  8th 
November,  a.d.  535,  in  the  second  year  of  king 
Theodebert,  and  passed  sixteen  canons,  to  which 
fifteen  bishops,  headed  by  Honoratus,  metropolitan 
of  Bourges,  subscribed:  his  suffragan  of  Auvergne 
subscribing  second.  Their  canons  deprecate  lay 
influences  in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and 
lay  interference  between  bishops  and  clergy.  No 
furniture  belonging  to  the  church  may  be  used 
for  private  funerals  or  marriages.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Jews  as  judges,  and  marriages  between 
Jews  and  Christians  are  denounced.  Presbyters 
and  deacons  marrying  are  to  be  deposed.  In  a 
collective  note  to  king  Theodebert,  the  bishops 
entreat  that  neither  the  clergy,  nor  others, 


living  in  his  dominions  may  be  robbed  of  their 
rightful  possessions,  and  in  their  fifth  canon  they 
declare  all  spoliations  of  church  property  null 
and  void,  and  the  spoilers  excommunicate,  where- 
ever  it  occurs.  Several  other  canons  are  given 
to  this  council  by  Burchard  (Mansi,  viii.  859- 
67). 

The  second,  A.D.  549,  was  attended  by  ten 
bishops,  but  only  to  receive  the  canons  passed 
at  the  5th  council  of  Orleans  (Mansi,  ix.  141-4). 

The  third,  A.D.  588,  was  occupied  solely  with 
a dispute  between  the  bishops  of  Rodes  and 
Cahors  (Mansi,  ix.  973).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

G A LLICANUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria  under 
Julian;  commemorated  June  25  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GALLICIA  COUNCIL  OF,  held  a.d.  447 
or  448,  in  the  province  of  that  name  in  Spain  on 
the  north-west  against  the  Priscillianists : in 
consequence  perhaps  of  the  letter  of  St.  Leo  to 
Tuvvibius,  bishop  of  Asturia,  who  had  appealed 
to  him  for  advice  (Ep.  xv.  ; comp.  Mansi,  vi. 
491)  ; but  is  that  letter  genuine  ? [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GALLUS,  presbyter  and  confessor  in  Ger- 
many ; commemorated  Feb.  20  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAMALIEL,  invention  of  his  relics  at  Jeru- 
salem, Aug.  3 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). [W.  F.  G.] 

GAMING.  [Dice.] 

GAMING-TABLE  (Tabula  lusoria , ir\iv- 
6'iov').  Besides  the  natural  feeling  which  led  the 
survivors  to  place  in  the  tombs  articles  dear  to 
the  deceased  in  his  lifetime,  the  comparison  of 
the  life  of  man  to  a game  of  chance  was  a fami- 
liar thought  to  the  ancients.  We  may  trace  it 
through  all  their  literature,  whether  Greek  or 
Roman  (see  Raoul-Rochette,  Mem.  de  V Academ. 
des  inscript,  tom.  xiii.  p.  634).  Hence  astragali 
and  dice  occur  more  frequently  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  tombs  of  the  Campagna  than  playthings 
of  any  other  description,  though  the  amuse- 
ments of  every  age  and  condition  are  there 
represented.  The  dice  (tali,  tesserae,)  are  usually 
made  of  ivory,  occasionally  of  bone ; the  dice- 
box  (fritillus,  turricula)  is  generally  of  ivory, 
and  the  gaming-table  marble. 

Five  of  these  gaming-tables  have  come  down 
to  our  times  with  inscriptions  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  use.  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
that  in  several  Christian  cemeteries  in  Rome 
sepulchral  niches  have  been  found  closed  with 


^vicxvy#  ^^©lebate^ 

$ *,vr>ERE#  c i s 

$DA'LVSOj  ^"^©RtLOCVtf 

these  marble  gaming-tables,  as  occasionally  with 
other  incised  marbles.  One  of  the  tables  taken 
from  the  cemetery  of  Basilla  may  be  seen  in  the 
Kircher  museum,  and  was  firsc  described  by  Lupi 
(Dissert,  in  nuper  invent.  Sevirae  epitaph,  p.  57, 
tab.  ix.  n.  6).  An  engraving  J it  is  given  above. 
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The  inscription,  which  was  turned  inside  the 
tomb,  is  easily  read : VICTVS  LEBATE  ||  lvdere 
NESCIS  ;|  DA  L.YSORI  LOCV  ||. 

Boldetti  ( Ossenazioni , p.  449)  gives  a second 
from  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Agnes  bearing,  the  following 
inscription : domine  frater 
||  I LARIS  SEMPER  ||  LVDERE 
tabvla  || — ; also  a dice-box 
found  elsewhere,  used  for  the 
same  game.  The  interior  of 
the  box  is  here  shewn,  di- 
vided into  three  sections  as 
a security  against  fraud  in 
throwing  ; .two  dice  are  lying 
at  the  bottom. 

A third  table  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  Capponi  museum  is  reproduced  in 
Mura  tori’s  collection  (i.  dclxi.  3),  and  bears 
an  inscription  almost  identical  with  the  fore- 
going : SEMPER  IX  IIANC  ||  TABVLA  I1ILARE  || 

LVDAMVS  AMICI  || . The  fourth  table,  from  the 
cemetery  of  Calixtus,  is  given  by  Maraugoni 
( Acta  S.  Victorini  in  append,  p.  140).  The 
words  of  the  inscription,  though  evidently  re- 
lating to  play,  are  difficult  of  interpretation. 
Of  the  remaining  table  the  place  of  discovery 
is  uncertain.  Cardinal  Passionei  'Inscr.  Ant. 
appendix,  p.  176)  transcribes  a gaming-table 
inscription  which  Raoul-Rochette  quotes  as  an 
additional  example,  but  it  appears  more  likely 
to  be  that  of  the  Ivircher  museum  incorrectly 
copied. 

These  having  all  been  discovered  in  Christian 
sepulchres,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
were  in  use  amongst  Christians.  Nothing  in 
the  gaming-tables  themselves,  nor  in  their  in- 
scriptions militates  against  such  a supposition  ; 
and  in  fact  it  is  well  known  that  the  business  of 
making  dice,  and  articles  of  a similar  nature, 
was  one  followed  by  Christians.  Boldetti,  for  in- 
stance, gives  (p.  416)  a Christian  sepulchral  in- 
scription over  an  artifex  artis  tessalarie, 
who  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a maker 
of  dice.  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.,  s.  v. 
“ Jeu,  Tables  de.”)  See  Dice.  [C.J 

GAMMADIA  ( yap/idSia , or  yafiydna).  A 
cruciform  ornament,  embroidered  on  the  borders 
or  woven  into  the  texture  of  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, both  in  the  West  and  East.  It  takes  its 
name  from  being  composed  of  four  capital  gammas 
( | j placed  back  to  back,  thus  forming  a voided 
Greek  cross.  The  gammas  were  also  some- 
times  placed  face  to  face,  so  as  to  consti- 
■ ' tute  a hollow  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a cross  was  inscribed.  Vestments  so 
decorated  were  known  by  the  name  of  poly- 
j—  — j stauria  ( iroXvaTavpia ).  St.  Nicholas  and 
• + | St.  Basil  are  depicted  in  robes  (thus  semee 
of  crosses)  in  the  illustrations  to  Ducange 
(Gloss.  Graec.  fig.  vii.).  Balsamon  assigns,  among 
other  marks  of  the  patriarchal  dignity,  the 
“ robe  distinguished  by  gammas,”  Sia  yajufidro'y 
cnxdpiov  (de  Patriarch,  p.  446).  These  crosses 
were  peculiar  to  the  white  eucharistic  vest- 
ments, those  of  a purple  oolour  being  destitute 
of  them  (Ducange,  s.  v.  iro\v(TTaupiou).  In  tho 
Western  church  the  word  gammadia  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  later  papal  biographies 
in  Anastasius,  in  the  lists  of  offerings  made  to 
the  basilicas  and  churches,  e.g.,  Leo  III.,  among 


GANGRA  (Council  of) 

gifts  to  the  church  of  St.  Susanna,  gave  a purple 
vestment,  “ habentem  in  medio  crucem  de  chry- 
soclavo  , . . atque  gainmadias  in  ipsa  veste 
chrysoclav  is  quatuor  ” (§  36C),  and  Leo  IV.  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Anagni,  “ vestem  . . . 
cum  gammadiis  auro  textis  ” (§  536).  These 
gammadia  were  of  gold,  others  were  of  silver 
(§  397),  or  of  Tyrian  velvet  (§  462),  (cf.  Goar, 
Eucholog.  p.  315,  col.  2).  Not  gammas  alone 
but  other  letters  also  are  frequently  seen  em- 
broidered on  the  borders  of  the  robes  of  the 
sacred  personages  represented  in  early  Christian 
mosaics  and  frescoes,  especially  H.  I.  T.  X.  The 
precise  meaning  of  these  marks  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined  (cf.  Bosio.  Rom.  Sott. 
c.  xxxviii.  p.  638).  [Letters  ox  Vestments.] 

[E.  V.] 

GANGRA  (Council  of),  for  which  widely 
different  dates  have  been  assigned ; some  placing 
it  before  that  of  Nicaea,  some  not  long  after ; 
others  indefinitely,  between  it  and  that  of 
Antioch,  a.d.  341  (see  the  notes  of  Valesius  and 
Reading  on  Soc.  ii.  43,  and  Mansi,  ii.  1095) : all 
which  discrepancies  may  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  Latin  versions  of  the  synodical 
letter  addressed  by  the  assembled  bishops  to  their 
colleagues  in  Armenia  contains  the  name  of 
Hosius  of  Corduba  amongst  the  former.  But 
the  episcopate  of  Hosius,  as  Cave  shews  (Hist. 
Lit.  i.  v.),  extends  over  a period  of  seventy  years, 
ending  with  A.D.  361 : accordingly  Pagi  finds  it 
possible  to  place  this  council  as  late  as  a.d.  358 
and  admit  Hosius  to  have  been  there,  on  his  way 
back  to  Spain.  And  this  was  unquestionably 
the  year  of  the  council,  as  we  shall  see  from 
other  considerations,  so  that  the  absence  of  his 
name  in  the  Greek  heading  of  the  letter  need 
not  be  pressed.  His  presence  was  always  coveted 
by  the  Easterns ; but  as  his  name  occurs  among 
the  last  on  the  list,  we  may  assume  that  he 
attended  in  no  other  capacity  than  that  of  a 
simple  bishop.  The  object  of  holding  the  council 
is  stated  in  its  synodical  epistle  to  have  been  to 
condemn  the  errors  of  Eustathius— otherwise 
written  Eustasius  or  Eustachius — and  his  fol- 
lowers ; and  him  Socrates  and  Sozomen  are 
doubtless  correct  in  making  identical  with 
Eustathius  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia  Minor 
—else  why  should  the  bishops  of  either  Armenia 
have  been  addressed  on  the  subject  ? The  father 
of  bishop  Eustathius  was  Eulalius  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  or  rather  Neo-Caesarea,  in  Pontus,  and 
it  was  at  a council  held  there  under  his  own 
father  this  same  year,  according  to  Pagi,  that  he 
was  first  deposed.  Sozomen  indeed  seems  to  say 
that  he  had  been  already  condemned  as  a pres- 
byter by  his  father;  if  so,  this  would  account 
for  the  severity  of  the  new  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  particularly  had  he  been  propagating  his 
errors  as  bishop  in  his  father’s  see.  Then,  on 
his  resisting  this  sentence,  as  there  seems  fair 
reason  for  supposing  he  would,  his  father  would 
naturally  have  recourse  to  the  provincial  synod, 
which  w'e  may  assume  to  have  met  on  this 
occasion  at  Gangra,  as  the  first  bishop  on  the 
list  is  Eusebius,  clearly  the  metropolitan  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  whom  St.  Basil  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  whose  jurisdiction  Gangra  lay, 
while  the  name  of  Eulalius  occurs  further  on. 
Dius  (probably  Dianius,  the  predecessor  of 
Eusebius,  is  intended)  whom  the  Libellus  synod- 
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icus  asserts  to  have  presided,  is  not  found  in 
either  version.  Gangra  therefore  was  held  to 
confirm  what  had  passed  at  Neo-Caesarea  respect- 
ing Eustathius.  The  similarity  of  names  seems 
to  have  led  Sozomen  to  assert  that  he  was  first 
deposed  by  Eusebius  of  Constantinople,  who  died 
as  far  back  as  A.D.  342  : and  Socrates,  who  says 
in  one  place  (if.  43)  that  the  synod  of  Gangra 
was  subsequent  to  the  Constantinopolitan  synod 
of  A.D.  360,  contradicts  himself  in  the  very  next 
chapter  by  telling  us  that  Meletius  succeeded 
Eustathius  at  Sebaste,  and  then  either  as  bishop 
of  Sebaste  or  Beroea — it  does  not  much  matter 
which — attended  the  council  of  Seleucia,  which 
we  know  met  A.D.  359,  and  in  so  doing  fixes  the 
true  date  of  the  synod  of  Gangra,  namely,  mid- 
way between  it  and  that  of  Neo-Caesarea  the 
year  before.  These  places  were  not  remote 
from  each  other ; and  it  Avould  appear  that 
there  had  been  synods  held  at  Antioch,  that,  for 
instance,  of  A.D.  358  under  Eudoxius,  and  at 
Melitine  in  Armenia,  unfavourable  to  Eustathius, 
whose  judgments  he  had  set  at  nought  equally 
with  that  of  Neo-Caesarea.  Hence  the  greater 
solemnity  with  which  that  of  Gangra  was  con- 
vened, far  enhanced  however  by  the  weight 
which  has  attached  to  it  ever  since ; Pope  Sym- 
machus  in  a Roman  synod  A.D.  504  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  its  canons  had  been  framed  by 
apostolic  authority,  meaning  that  of  his  see  - in 
other  words,  that  his  predecessors  had  received 
and  approved  them  (Pagi  ad  Baron.  A.D.  319,  n. 
v.).  Of  these  there  are  twenty  in  number,  and 
almost  all  in  condemnation  of  the  errors  ascribed 
to  Eustathius  and  his  followers  in  the  synodical 
letter  before  mentioned,  “ forbidding  to  marry, 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,”  and  so 
forth.  Their  reception  by  Rome  lends  additional 
interest  to  canon  4,  which  says : “ Should  any 
separate  himself  from  a presbyter  that  has 
married— as  though  it  were  not  right  to  partake 
of  the  oblation  when  he  is  celebrant — let  him  be 
anathema.”  And  the  epilogue,  reckoned  in  some 
collections  as  a 21st  canon,  is  worth  tran- 
scribing, not  only  for  “ the  admirable  temper 
and  good  sense”  which  distinguishes  it,  as* Mr. 
Johnson  remarks  ( Vade  Mecum,  ii.  86),  but 
because  it  may  well  be  thought  to  account  for 
their  having  been  incorporated  into  the  code  of 
the  universal  chui’ch.  The  rulings  of  fifteen,  or, 
if  Hosius  was  there,  sixteen  bishops  only,  must 
have  owed  their  place  there  to  some  great  in- 
trinsic excellence.  “ We  commit  these  canons 
to  writing,”  so  they  terminate,  “ not  as  if  we 
would  cut  off  those  who  exercise  themselves  in 
works  of  severity  and  mortification  in  the  church 
of  God  according  to  the  Scriptures : but  those, 
who  under  pretence  of  such  exercise,  do  insult 
those  who  live  in  a more,  plain  and  simple  man- 
ner, and  would  bring  in  innovations  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures  and  the  canons  of  the  church. 
We  therefore  admire  virginity,  if  attended  with 
humility  and  a regard  for  continence,  if  accom- 
panied with  true  piety  and  gravity,  and  a retreat 
from  worldly  business,  with  a modest  humble 
temper.  But  at  the  same  time  we  honour 
honest  marriage,  nor  do  we  despise  riches  when 
employed  in  good  works  and  in  doing  justice. 
We  commend  a plain  and  coarse  habit,  without 
art  or  gaudiness,  and  have  an  aversion  to  all 
luxurious  ostentation  of  apparel.  We  honour 
the  houses  of  God,  and  affectionately  embrace 


the  assemblies  made  therein  as  holy  and  bene- 
ficial ; not  as  if  we  confined  religion  within  those 
houses,  but  as  having  a respect  to  every  place 
that  is  built  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
approve  of  the  church  assemblies  as  being  for 
the  public  good  ; and  pronounce  a beatitude  upon 
signal  acts  of  charity  done  to  our  brethren,  as 
being  done  to  the  poor  of  the  church  according 
to  tradition ; and  to  say  all  in  a word,  we  can- 
not but  wish  that  all  things  may  be  done  in  the- 
church  according  to  the  traditions  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  apostles.”  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GARLANDS.  [Baptism,  p.  1 64 ; Crown, 
p.  511 ; Flowers.] 

GARDEN  OF  EDEN.  Represented  by 
trees  in  various  bas-reliefs  of  the  Fall  of  Man, 
as  on  the  tomb  of  Junius  Bassus  (Bottari, 
tav.  xv.  &c.  &c.).  A most  ancient  M3,  picture 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  occurs  in  the  Vienna  MS. 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  which  is  given  by  D’Agin- 
coui’t.  Professor  Westwood  has  shown  the  pre- 
sent writer  an  extraordinary  representation  of 
the  Fall  of  Man,  from  a Greek  MS.  of  the  Old 
Testament  now  in  the  Vatican  of  the  7th  or  8th 
century,  where  the  garden  is  much  dwelt  on. 
There  is  a quadruped  serpent  or  dragon  looking 
up  at  the  tree  of  knowledge.  These  pictures 
were  brought  to  this  country  in  facsimile  by 
bishop  Forbes.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE.  During 
the  first  four  centuries  and  a half  at  least  the 
subject  of  our  Lord’s  passion  seems  to  have  been 
approached,  but  not  entered  upon — as  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  betrayal,  the  scene  before 
Pilate,  &c.  In  No.  90  of  Professor  Westwood’s 
ivory  carvings,  he  is  brought  before  Pilate  and 
Herod  together,  or  perhaps  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 
This  is  a part  of  the  great  casket  of  the  Biblio- 
teca  Quiriniana  at  Brescia,  and  is  referred  to  the 
5th  or  6th  century,  to  the  period  immediately 
preceding  that  of  the  Rabula  MS.  when  the  cruci- 
fixion began  to  be  represented  (see  Crucifix). 
The  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  these  approaches  to  actual  delineation  of  our 
Lord’s  sufferings.  The  MS.  Gospel  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, very  possibly  made  use  of  by  the  bishop 
himself,  contains  a most  interesting  picture  of 
the  betrayal  in  the  garden,  Avhich  is  represented 
not  only  by  trees,  but  by  a curious  serpentine 
representation  of  the  brook  Kedron,  bursting  out 
of  a rock  like  the  Barada  at  Afn  Fffi,  or  the 
Jordan  at  Tell-el-Khady.  This  subject  is  carved 
on  the  casket  of  the  Brescian  library  (Westwood, 
ivory  casts,  No.  90),  dating  from  the  5th  or  6th 
century. 

Indications  of  a garden  occur  in  various  Greek 
representations  of  the  crucifixion  combined  Avith 
the  resurrection.  See  crucifixion  in  the  Rabula 
MS.  in  Assemani,  Bibli.  Laurent.  Catalogus , Avhere 
olive-trees  are  certainly  intended. 

In  later  MSS.  it  occurs  in  the  Bible  of  Alcuin, 
and  in  a MS.  given  by  count  Bastard,  Avhich 
belonged  to  Drogon,  grandson  of  Charlemagne, 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GATES  OF  CHURCHES.  Our  Lord’s  de- 
signation of  Himself  as  “ the  Door  ” of  His 
church  (John  x.  7,  9)  impressed  a deep  religious 
signification  in  the  minds  of  the  early  Christians 
on  the  entrances  to  their  sacred  buildings,  Avhich 
they  evidenced  by  the  care  displayed  in  their 
construction  and  the  richness  of  their  ornamenta- 
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tion.  As  a rule  the  actual  gates  ( valvae ) of 
churches  were  of  wood  of  the  most  excellent  and 
durable  kind.  The  doors  of  the  basilica  of  St. 
Paul  at  Rome  were,  until  its  destruction  by  fire 
in  1823,  of  wood,  roughly  chiselled,  and  were 
reported  to  have  been  brought  from  Constantin- 
ople. The  doors  of  the  church  of  St.  Sabina  on 
the  Aventine  are  of  cypress  wood,  carved  in  re- 
lief with  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. They  are  of  great  antiquity,  though 
Mamachi,  the  annalist  of  the  Dominican  order, 
gives  them  too  early  a date  in  placing  them 
before  the  7th  century.  The  church  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai  re- 
tains the  ancient  richly-carved  doors  of  cypress 
wood  erected  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  stated 
by  Mr.  Curzon  to  be  as  perfect  as  when  fix-st  set 
up  (Neale,  Hist,  of  East.  Ch.  Introd.  p.  258). 
Doors  of  wood  were  very  commonly  overlaid 
with  plates  of  the  precious  metals  and  inlaid 
with  ivory  (Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Dcmctr.  viii.),  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration.  These  plates  were 
frequently  richly  sculptured  with  scriptural 
subjects  in  relief.  Thus  Paulinus  of  Nola  speaks 
of  “ aurea  limina  ” (Poem.  xiv.  98),  and  com- 
mends the  piety  of  those  who  covered  the  doors 
of  the  church  of  St.  Felix  with  metal  plates — 

“ Sauctaque  praefixis  obducant  limina  lamnis.” 

(Poem,  xviii.  34). 

The  papal  memoirs  of  Anastasius  supply  re- 
peated references  to  this  mode  of  ornamentation. 
[Doors,  § 3,  p.  574.]  The  “ portae  argenteae  ” 
of  St.  Peter’s  are  often  mentioned.  These  were 
overlaid  by  pope  Hadrian  (a.d.  772-795)  with 
silver-gilt  plates  embossed  with  the  effigy  of  our 
Lord  and  others  (Anastas.  § 332).  Pope  Hilary 
(a.d.  461-467)  erected  silver  gates  at  the  Con- 
fessio  of  the  basilica  of  Holy  Cross,  and  gates  of 
bronze  inlaid  with  silver  at  the  oratory  of  St. 
John  Lateran  (76.  §69).  This  last  is  an,  early 
example  of  those  doors  of  bronze  of  which  we 
have  in  later  times  so  many  magnificent  ex- 
amples, bearing  representations  of  Biblical  events 
in  high  relief,  which  reached  their  artistic  climax 
in  the  western  doox-s  of  the  cathedx-al  of  Pisa  and 
those  of  the  baptistery,  “ le  porte  del  Paradiso  ” 
at  Florence.  We  have  another  early  example  in 
the  gates  of  the  “ eso-narthex  ” of  St.  Sophia. 
These  are  of  bronze  exquisitely  embossed  with 
floriated  crosses  set  in  doorcases  of  max-ble.  The 
gx-eat  central  doorway  has  above  it  ail  image  of 
Christ  in  the  act  of  giving  benediction  to  a 
kneeling  emperor  with  the  virgin  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist  on  either  hand.  The  chief  entx-ance 
of  the  cathedral  of  Novgorod  has  bronze  doors  of 
very  early  date.  They  are  described  by  Adelung 
(die  KorsurC schen  Thiiren  zu  Novgorod)  as  11  feet 
high  by  3 feet  broad,  divided  into  24  compart- 
ments containing  scriptux-al  reliefs. 

Church  doors  were  often  furnished  with  in- 
scriptions either  upon  or  above  them.  These 
included  texts  of  Scripture,  doxologies,  prayers, 
pious  aphox-isms,  &c.  Paulinus  of  Nola  (Ep. 
xxxii.  § 12)  gives  the  following  inscx-iption  placed 
by  him  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the  basi- 
lica of  St.  Felix  : — 

“ Pax  tibi  sit  quicumque  Dei  penetralia  Christ! 

Pectore  pacific o candidus  ingrederis.” 

Above  the  entx-ance,  he  infox-ms  us,  was  a crowned 
cx-oss  with  these  lines  : — 


Cerne  coronatam  Domini  super  atria  Christi 
Stare  crucem  duro  s-pondentem  celsa  labori 
Pracmia.  Tolle  crucem  qui  vis  auferre  coronam.” 

The  door  of  the  outer  basilica,  which  was  en- 
tered through  a garden  or  orchard,  he  also  tells 
us,  has  these  inscriptions  on  the  outer  face  : — 

“ Coelestes  intrate  vias  per  amoena  vireta 
Christicolae : ei  laetis  decet  hue  ingressus  ab  hortis 
Unde  sacrum  mentis  datur  exilus  in  paradisum." 

And  this  on  the  inner  : — 

“ Quisquis  ab  aede  Dei  perfectis  ordine  votis 
Egrederis,  reuiea  corpore,  corde  mane.” 

Church  doox-s  were  also  often  insex-ibed  with 
the  names  of  the  builders  and  the  date  of  the 
building.  [E.  V.] 

GATIANUS,  bishop  and  confessor  in  Tou- 
x-aine ; comnxenxox-ated  Dec.  18  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAUDENTIA,  virgin,  saint  at  Rome;  com- 
memorated Aug.  30  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuax-di). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

GAUGERICUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at 
Cambray  (f619  A.D.);  commemorated  Aug.  11 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAZA  in  Palestine  (Council  of),  a.d.  541,  • 
to  which  Pelagius  the  fix-st  pope  of  that  name, 
then  a deacon  and  envoy  from  Ronxe,  came  by 
order  of  the  Empex-or  Justinian,  with  lettex-s 
ordering  the  deposition  of  Paul  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, which  was  accordingly  carried  out 
(Mansi,  ix.  706).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GAZOPHYLACIUM.  The  treasury  ox- 
storehouse  attached  to  a chixrch,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  offex-ings  of  the  faithful,  xxiade  either 
in  bread  and  wine,  or  in  money,  for  the  service 
of  the  altax-,  the  sustentation  of  the  nxinistex-s, 
or  distx-ibution  among  the  poor  (Possid.  Vit.  S. 
Augustin,  c.  24).  These  oblations  were  depo- 
sited in  the  gazophylacium  either  after  having 
been  offered  on  the  altar,  or  until  enquiry  had 
been  made  by  the  deacons  whether  the  offex-ex-s 
wex-e  orthodox  and  pex-sons  of  good  life,  that  the 
table  of  the  Lox-d  might  not  be  profaned  by  the 
gifts  of  the  unholy  (Binius  in  Can.  iv.  Apost. 
Labbe  i.  53).  By  the  93rd  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  399,  the  reception 
before  enquiry  even  into  “ the  gazophylacium  or 
sacrarium  ” (the  modern  sacristy)  was  forbidden. 
Chrysostom  (Homil.  22  de  Eleemos.)  speaks  of 
treasuries  ixx  the  churches,  t a ya^o(j>u\dKia  ra 
ivravda  K€ip.era ; Augustine  appeax-s  to  x-ecognize 
their  existence  “ quid  est  gazophylacium  ? Area 
Dei  u'bi  colligebantur  ea  quae  ad  ixxdigentiam 
servorum  Dei  mittebantur  ” (Homil.  in  Ps.  63) ; 
and  Possidius  in  his  life  of  that  father  (u.  s.) 
recox-ds  his  having  warned  his  hearers,  as  Am- 
brose had  also  done,  of  the  neglect  of  the 
“ gazophylacium  and  secretarium,  from  which 
the  necessaries  for  the  altar  are  brought  into  the 
church.”  Cyprian  refers  to  the  place  of  offering 
as  corbona  (de  Op.  et  Eleemos.  c.  5),  and  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  as  mensa , which  he  complains  stood  too 
often  for  sight  i-ather  than  use,  “ \isui  tantum 
non  usui  ” (Serm.  de  Gazophyl.  Ep.  34).  [E.  V.] 

GELASIUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Aquili- 
nus,  Donatus, Geminus,  Magnus;  commemorated 
Feb.  4 (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 
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GEMELLIONES.  Among  the  vessels  to 
be  borne  before  the  pope  in  the  great  Easter 
procession  are  mentioned  ( Ordo  Rom.  I.  c.  3) 
gemelliones  argentei.”  The  purpose  of  these 
is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  probable  that  (like  the 
“ urceola  argentea  ” mentioned  elsewhere)  they 
were  water-vessels  (Binterim’s  Denkwiirdigkeiten, 
iv.  i.  184-).  [C.] 

GEM  INI  ANUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with 
Lucia  under  Diocletian  ; commemorated  Sept.  16 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet .,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

GEMINUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa  with 
Aquilinus,  Eugenius,  Martianus,  Quintus,  Theo- 
dotus,  Tripho ; commemorated  Jan.  4 {Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  [Gelasius.]  [W.  F.  G.] 

GEMS  were  employed  in  very  early  times 
for  a great  variety  of  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
some  articles  being  made  wholly  of  stones  more 
or  less  precious,  and  others  being  decorated 
therewith.  Thus  Chalices  and  other  sacred  ves- 
sels were  occasionally  made  of  precious  stones, 
but  more  frequently  ornamented  with  them  ; and 
little  crystal  Fish,  probably  used  as  hospitable 
emblems,  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome.  The  walls,  the  Altars,  the  Altar- 
cloths,  the  service-books  [Liturgical  Books], 
and  other  furniture  of  churches  were  from  the 
fourth  century  onward  often  ornamented  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  as  were  also 
Crosses  and  the  Crowns  and  diadems  of  Christian 
sovereigns.  In  the  following  article,  however, 
account  will  be  taken  of  such  gems  only  as  are 
engraved,  and  these  were  mostly  used  as  orna- 
mental or  signet  rings,  more  rarely  for  other 
purposes. 

The  following  passage  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{Paedag.  iii.  1 1,  p.  246d)  is  the  locus  classicus 
relating  to  Christian  signet  gems : — “ A man 
should  not  wear  the  ring  on  the  finger  joint,  for 
this  is  effeminate,  but  upon  the  little  finger,  as 
low  down  as  possible ; for  the  hand  will  thus  be 
most  free  for  action,  and  the  seal  least  likely  to 
slip  off,  as  being  guarded  by  the  larger  joint. 
But  let  our  signet  devices  be  a dove  or  a fish,  or 
a ship  coursing  against  the  sky,  or  a musical 
lyre,  which  Polycrates  employed,  or  a ship’s 
anchor,  which  was  the  seal  of  Seleucus,  or  if  it 
be  a fisherman,  it  will  remind  us  of  an  apostle 
and  of  boys  saved  from  water.”  Subjects  de- 
rived from  heathen  mythology  or  representa- 
tions of  weapons  and  drinking  vessels  he  con- 
demns as  unfit  for  Christians.  A little  before  he 
allows  Christians  only  one  ring  as  a signet, 
saying  that  all  other  rings  should  be  eschewed : 
a wife  also  may  have  a gold  signet  ring  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  her  husband’s  goods. 

The  number  of  engraved  stones  which  can  be 
securely  referred  to  the  early  Christian  centu- 
ries is  not  very  considerable,  but  their  rarity  has 
perhaps  been  somewhat  exaggerated.* 


a “ Intagli  representing  purely  Christian  subjects  are  of 
the  rarest  possible  occurrence,  that  is  in  works  of  indu- 
bitable antiquity”  (King,  Antique  Gems,  p.  352,  London, 
1860).  Some  that  have  been  published  are  now  known 
to  be  false  (Martigny,  Diet.  p.  39).  The  Christian  gems 
bearing  Greek  inscriptions  have  been  published  by 
Kirchoff  in  Bdckh’s  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  9077-9109. 


The  principal  subjects  of  extant  works  >f  this 
kind,  including  all  those  mentioned  by  C.ement, 
are  as  follows ; various  specimens  of  each  type 
are  described  at  length,  others  more  briefly. 

(i.)  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd. — This  type, 
though  not  mentioned  by  Clement,  deserves  to 
hold  the  first  place,  being  so  often  to  and  in  very 
early  Christian  works  of  art  of  different  kinds. 
Mr.  Fortnum,  who  observes  that  forgeries  of 
this  subject  are  frequent,  describes  and  figures 
a red  jasper  in  his  own  possession  (purchased  at 
Rome)  in  its  original  octagonal  bronze  setting  : 
the  shepherd  is  standing  on  his  left  leg,  the 
right  leg  being  bent ; he  supports  himself  by  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  holds  out  a branch  (per- 
haps of  olive,  as  a symbol  of  peace)  to  two  sheep 
at  his  feet.  Behind  him  is  an  olive  (?)  tree. 
Christian  work  of  the  third  or  fourth  century 
{Archaeological  Journal , xxvi.  141  [1869];  xxviii. 
275  [1871]).  The  British  Museum  has  seven 
intagli  in  which  the  Good  Shepherd  bears  a 
lamb  on  his  shoulders.  In  one  of  them  (a  tiny 
onyx)  he  stands  between  two  fish,  oT  rather  per- 
haps between  a fish  and  a palm-branch  ; in  two 
others  (red  and  brown  jaspers)  he  holds  a staff, 
having  a dog  at  his  feet,  which  looks  up  at  him,  a 
tree  being  behind  ; in  a"fourth  (cornelian)  are  two 
dogs  at  his  feet,  looking  up,  and  an  obscure  and 
barbarous  legend,  which  has  been  read  ESIVKEV 
(Hertz,  Cat.  n.  2344;  King,  Ancient  Gems,  p. 
353),  “ in  which  the  name  of  Jesus  appears  to  be 
intended,  together  with  some  other  appellation 
or  title,”  perhaps  Lord  (Kvpie)  Jesus  (King,  Gnos- 
tics, p.  142),  or  Jesus,  Son  of  God  (IESSV  V E 
TEV,  Greek  in  Latin  letters  and  barbarised);  an- 
other of  the  same  type  (niccolo)  has  no  legend  : 
the  sixth  has  only  the  shepherd  bearing  the 
lamb,  but  is  inscribed  IH.  XP.  (plasma) ; in 
the  seventh  (red  jasper)  he  is  accompanied  by 
sheep  and  a dove  on  a tree.  One  in  the  Bib- 
liothfcque  Impe'riale,  in  niccolo,  set  in  a silver 


Among  them  are  several  which  may  be  referred  with 
little  or  no  doubt  to  a period  later  than  that  with  which 
we  are  concerned ; and  as  nothing  is  said  about  the  pro- 
bable antiquity  of  almost  all  of  them,  it  bas  been  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  work  with  some  caution.  Possibly 
the  books  referred  to  under  the  particular  gems  may  give 
some  information  upon  this  point.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum are  contained  upwards  of  twenty  early  Christian 
gems  seen  by  the  writer,  and  there  may  probably  at  this 
time  (1874)  be  more.  In  various  private  collections  in 
this  country  (as  of  Messrs.  Fortnum,  King,  and  Lewis) 
are  contained  a fair  number  of  others.  The  Bibliotheque 
Imperials  at  Paris  contained,  in  1858,  only  eight  purely 
Christian  engraved  stones,  excluding  Byzantine  carnei 
(Chabouillet,  Catal.  pp.  191,  282,  who  says  that  Christian 
intagli  are  “ d'une  grande  rarete”).  About  fifty  casts  of 
Christian  gems  have  been  received  from  Signor  Saulini, 
Via  Babuino,  Rome,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Vatican, 
others  in  the  Museo  Vettori,  now  acquired  for  the  Vatican ; 
but  the  general  absence  of  indication  either  of  the  collection 
or  the  kind  of  stone  employed  greatly  detracts  from  their 
value:  fourteen  of  them  give  the  Good  Shepherd,  eight 
have  an  anchor  (with  or  without  accompaniments),  three 
have  a boat  or  ship,  five  bear  a dove,  others  have  fish 
(written  in  Greek,  or  depicted),  the  chrisma,  or  the  Cross. 
Others  which  are  of  large  size,  exhibiting  the  Crucifixion, 
or  the  figure  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  are  probably  later 
than  800  a.d.  Among  some  casts  from  gems  in  Rome, 
received  from  Signor  Odelli  of  Rome,  are  a few  which 
are  evidently  Christian,  the  most  remarkable  being  an  in 
taglio  representing  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  a style  of 
art  like  that  which  we  have  in  the  catacombs,  where  the 
same  subject  is  represented. 
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ring,  has  the  Good  Shepherd  as  before  bearing 
a sheep  on  his  shoulders,  with  two  other  sheep 
at  his  feet  (Chabouillet,  Cat.  p.  282,  n.  2166). 
Another  example,  in  red  jasper,  represents 
the  shepherd  still  as  before,  having  two  dogs, 
or  rather  perhaps  having 
one  dog  and  one  sheep, 
at  his  feet  and  a star 
and  crescent  in  the  field, 
with  retrograde  legend 
IAHN,  perhaps  for  Jah 
is  his  name.  This  fine 
gem  is  considered  by  Mr. 
King,  who  possesses  it, 
to  be  a work  of  about 
the  end  of  the  second 
century.  He  considers 
The  Good  shepherd  (King).  the  8un  and  Moon  con- 
joined  ” as  “ emblems  of 
the  Divine  presence”  ( Precious  Stones,  pp.  160, 
431);  they  may,  however,  be  indications  of 
astral  genii,  and  if  so,  the  gem  may  be  the  work 
of  a Christian  Gnostic.  “ The  most  intei'esting 
of  all  examples  of  this  type, ’-however,  he  ob- 
serves {Ant.  Gems  and  Rings,  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 
London,  1872),  “ occui*s  on  a large  cornelian 
bi’ought  i*ecently  from  the  North  of  India  (Col. 
Pearse),  on  which  the  Good  Shepherd  stands, 
bearing  his  lost  and  found  lamb  across  his 
shoulders,  surrounded  by  the  mystic  letters 
I.X.0.T.C.,  the  revei*se  engi-aved  with  XPICTE 
CojZE  KAPniANON  AEIIOTE  (sic):  ‘ 0 Christ, 
save  Carpianus  for  ever.’  This  is  cut  in  exactly 
the  same  coarse  lettering  and  similarly  an*anged 
in  consecutive  lines  as  the  Gnostic  legends  of 


the  fourth  century.”  Three  others  are  men- 
tioned in  Bockh’s  Corp.  lnscr.  Graec.  One 
(n.  9084)  figured  by  Perret  ( Catac . de  Rome, 
iv.  t.  xvi.  n.  12),  whei’e  the  shepherd  beai’s  a 
lamb  accompanied  by  a dove  and  branch,  and 
by  an  anchor  and  fishes,  with  legend  IX0TC ; an- 
other (n.  9098),  figured  by  Paciaudi  (De  Bain. 
Christ,  on  the  title-page)  in  a square  hematite, 
having  on  one  side  the  Good  Shepherd  with 
twoVrfcsses,  and  aviegend  on  the  othei*,  seemingly 
meant  for  ’AydQwva  /3ot)0ti  ; and  a third  (n. 
9107),  figui*ed  by  Le  Plant  (Bull,  de  VAthe'n. 
Fran q.  Feb.  1856,  t.  1,  n.  10),  on  plasma,  where 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  accompanied  by  the  legend 
AOTKl[OT],  the  owner  of  the  gem.  There  are 
several  other  gems  on  which  this  subject  is  re- 
presented slightly  differing  from  the  pi-eceding. 
(See  note  at  the  beginning.) 

(ii.)  The  following  five  types  are  mentioned  by 
Clement ; of  which  Christ 
as  the  Fish  occurs  per- 
haps more  frequently 
than  any  other.  The 
examples  here  given  may 
suffice,  but  the  enumera- 
tion might  be  extended. 
One  on  some  burnt  stone,  ! 
figured  by  Mr.  King,  is  of  j 
good  early  work,  repre-  \ 
senting  some  lai-ge-heaued  fish,  and  reads  bou- 
strophedon  HA  EIC  | qx  HI,  i.  e.  Jesus  Christ  j 
is  one  God  (El) ; see  his  ingenious  remarks  in  ■ 
Ant.  Gems  and  Rings , ii.  27.  A similar  fish,  ac-  ' 
companied  by  a crook  and  palm  branch  is  on  a sard 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  also  con-  j 
tains  the  following  intagli:  A fish  on  which  rests  a ; 
ci*oss:  a dove  on  each  limb  IHCOTC  above  and 


Fish.  (King.) 


below,  in  a broken  cornelian  : b a fish  upon  which 
is  a dove,  a sprig  behind  her ; to  the  left  is  the 
chrisma  to  the  light  the  owner’s  name, 

RVFl,  in  cornelian  : also 
a fish  well  engraved, 
in  an  emerald  set  in  a 
massive  gold  ring  of 
angular  form ; on  the 
opposite  side,  a dove 
seated  on  a branch 
between  the  letters 
AE  | Ml  | LIA,  cut  on 
the  bezel  itself.  An 
intaglio,  the  stone  is 
not  particularised,  in 
the  Kircheriau  Museum 
at  Rome  bears  the  en- 
graving IX0TC  MT 
“around  an  anchor  in 
the  loop  between  its  lower  arms,  which  are 
x’ecurved,  and  upon  the  stem  of  which  a fish  is 
placed  ” ( Archaeol . Joum. 
xxviii.  288  [1871]).  A sard 
published  by  Le  Blant  has 
a representation  of  a fish, 
with  IX0TC  (retrograde) 
below  it : the  Copenhagen 
Museum  possesses  a gem 
having  the  same  type  and 
legend,  but  written  in  the 
usual  way  : and  the  legend 
only,  the  X being  converted 
into  the  chi-isma,  is  found  on  a gem  in  the  Vati- 
can (Bockh,  nos.  9083,  9085,  9086).  The 
legend  IX0TC  inclosed  in  a wreath  is  inscribed 
on  a cornelian  in  the  British  Museum.  A sard, 
figui*ed  by  Ficoroni  (Gcmm.  lift.  t.  xi.),  has 
IX0TC  only.  A very  curious  ancient  gem, 
which  is  best  mentioned  in  this  place,  is  figured 
by  Martigny  (Diet.  p.  546).  It  represents  an 


episcopal  chair  with  legend  IXT0  (for  IX0TC) 
inscribed  upon  it,  besides  a monogram  on  either 
side,  as  being  the  chair  of  Chx-ist,  in  which  the 
bishop  sits.  The  same  chalcedony  is  figured  by 
Passei'i,  who  has  a dissertation  upon  it  ( Thes . 
Gemm.  Astrif.  iii.  221),  and  is  now,  having  undei-- 
gone  various  fortunes,  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
(Bockh,  n.  9080). 

Other  gems  which  are  of  this  type,  but  with 
out  any  suggestive  adjuncts,  are  either  known 
or  suspected  to  be  Christian.  Mr.  King  (Gnostics, 
pi.  v.  n.  3)  figures  a fish  neatly  engi’aved  on  a nic- 


b Badly  figured  by  Perret,  u.  s.  n.  26,  and  misdescribed 
in  Bockh,  C.  J.  G.  9039. 


Fish,  Dove,  and  Chrisma, 
inscribed  RVFI.  (Brit. 
Museum.) 


Fish  supporting  a Cross;  Dovo 
on  each  limb.  (Brit.  Museum.) 
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colo,  bearing  the  owner’s  name,  T.  ACI.  AGLAVS, 
whom  he  regards  as  a Christian.  The  Uzielli  Col- 
lection (Robinson’s  Catal.  n.  293  [277]c)  had  an 
intaglio  of  bloodstone  in  its  original  bronze 
setting,  bearing  a dolphin,  which  is  considered 
to  be  “probably  early  Christian;”  and  Signor 
Castellani  possesses  a fine  amethyst  cameod 
about  inch  by  presumed  to  be  Christian, 
from  one  side  of  which,  the  more  convex,  a fish 
of  the  form  of  a carp  projects  boldly,  the 
other  side  bearing  the  name  of  the  possessor, 
VALERIAE,  in  incised  letters.  But  the  most 
interesting  example  of  this  kind  is  the  epis- 
copal ring  of  Arnulphus,  consecrated  bishop 
of  Metz  in  a.d.  614,  now  preserved  in  the  cathe- 
dral treasury  ; it  is  set  with  “ an  opaque  milk- 
white  cornelian,”  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
representing  a fish  whose  head  appears  above  the 
containing  basket,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a 
smaller  fish:  the  work  is  presumed  to  be  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century.  This  is  regarded  by 
Cav.  de  Rossi  as  a curious  illustration  of  a pas- 
sage in  Tertullian  ( De  Bapt.  c.  1)  : “ Nos  pisci- 
culi  secundum  Piscem  nostrum  in  aquis  nasci- 
mur,  nec  nisi  in  aquis  permanendo  salvi  sumus  ” 
(Pitra,  Spicil.  Solesm.  tom.  iii.  p.  578,  tab.  iii. 
n.  4.  Paris,  1855.  Waterton  in  Arch.  Journ.  xx. 
237  [1863];  Fortnum,  ibid,  xxviii.  274  [1871]; 
Marriott,  Test,  of  Catac.  p.  123  [with  a figure], 
Lond.  1870).  This  type  occurs  also  in  subordina- 
tion to  that  of  the  anchor,  about  to  be  mentioned. 
Besides  the  gems  of  the  fish  type  here  enume- 
rated, the  writer  is  acquainted  with  the  casts  of 
some  others,  and  would  also  direct  the  reader  to 
Didron,  Christ.  Icon.  p.  345  (Millington’s  transl. 
in  Bohn’s  Scient.  Libr .)  ; Perret,  u.  s . ; Martigny, 
Diet.  s.  v.  “ Poisson  ”;  and  Fortnum,  Arch.  Journ. 
xxviii.  274,  for  further  information  and  refer- 
ences. “ De  Rossi  alone  ” [in  his  De  Christ, 
nionum.  IX0TN  exhib.  in  Spicil.  Solesm.  iii.  555, 
576,  577  ; see  Pitra’s  Auct.  578,  Paris,  1855], 
says  the  last-named  author,  “ describes  about 
thirty  genuine  gems 
on  which  the  fish 
and  variations  of  the 
word  IX0YC  occuj-.^ 
Some  others  ^tfave 
since  been  found.  . . . 
It  is  moreover,”  he 
tells  us,  “ more  fre- 
quently forged  than 
perhaps  any  other.” 
A remarkable  sard 
intaglio,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  writer, 
may  be  mentioned  as 
a kind  of  postscript. 
The  device  is  a fan- 
tastic compound  animal,  a gryllus  of  the  common 
type,  being  probably  Roman  work  of  the  second 
or  third  century.  Some  Christian  possessor  has 
written  the  word  IX0TC  about  it,  in  order,  it 


Christianised  Gryllus.  (In  the 
Collection  of  the  writer.) 


c The  number  in  the  brackets  is  that  of  the  sale  cata- 
logue (compiled  from  Mr.  Robinson’s  privately  printed 
catalogue),  London,  1861. 

d A drawing  has  been  sent  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Jones. 
With  the  exception  of  late  Byzantine  works  Christian 
camei  are  very  rare.  Signor  Saulini  sends  a cast  of  a 
cameo  (?)  gem,  stone  not  specified,  of  a still  larger  size, 
representing  two  similar  fishes,  looking  opposite  ways, 
the  lower  inverted ; it  is  also  figured  by  Perret,  u.  s. 


would  seem,  to  christianize  such  a heathen 
production.  See  IX0TC. 

(iii.)  Anchor. — The  anchor,  originally  as  Cle- 
ment observes,  the  signet  ofSeleucus  (see  Eckhel, 
Doct.  Num.  Vet.  iii.  212),  and  frequently  oc- 
curring on  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidae,  whence  it 
passed  over  to  the  Jewish  money,  was  frequently 
employed  as  a gem  type  by  the  Christians,  and 
so  much  the  more  readily  from  its  resemblance 
to  the' cross;  whence  the  motto,  Crux  mea  an- 
chora.  This  type  occurs  both  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  and  also  independently  of  it.  , Of 
the  former  sort  the  British  Museum  contains 
the  four  following  examples,  all  probably  of 
Christian  work : anchor 

between  two  fish,  around  it 
the  letters  APr,  in  black 
jasper;  another  with  dol- 
phin twisted  round  it,  like 
the  modern  Aldine  device, 
about  it  the  preceptive 
'legend  E IT  I T Y X A NOT 
( Lay  hold ) in  red  jasper  ; 
anchor  between  two  fishes, 
in  niccolo ; another  be- 
tween two  branches  and 
two  fishes,  on  whose  arms 
two  doves  are  seated,  in 
chalcedony.  But  the  fol- 
lowing are  more  important  and  unquestionably 
Christian.  A sard  figured  by  Miinter  ( Antiq . 
Abhandl.  1816,  p.  57,  t.  i.  n.  3),  of  an  octa- 
gonal form,  gives  an  anchor  with  two  fishes  and 
the  legend  IHCOT  (Bockh,  n.  9090).  The  Berlin 
Museum  has  recently  acquired  a gem  bearing  an 
anchor  and  a sheep  and  the  legend  IX0YC  : upon 


Anchor  and  Dolphin. 
(British  Museum.) 


the  anchor  sits  a dove  with  an  olive  branch  in 
its  mouth  (Bockh,  n.  9081).  Passeri  ( Thes . 
Gemm.  Astrif.  iii.  278)  figures  a ring  cameo  in 
the  Yettori  Museum,  inscribed  IHCOTC  above, 
XPEICTOS  below,  having  between  the  words  an 
anchor,  with  a fish  hanging  from  each  end  of 
the  stock.  An  opal  in  the  same  museum,  figured 
by  Martigny  ( Diet . p.  545),  has  on  one  side  a cru- 
ciform anchor,  on  the  other,  enclosed  in  an  orna- 
mented border,  the  legend  1X0 YC  written  kiov 77- 
SoV.  The  Berlin  Museum  has  a red  jasper 
having  the  word  IX0YC  and  the  letters  MT, 
perhaps  the  owner’s  initials,  disposed  around  an 
anchor  (Bockh,  n.  9079).  But  the  anchor  has 
also  other  accompanying  symbols.  Thus  an- 
other gem  in  the  same  museum  (Bockh,  n.  9082) 
has  around  the  figure  of  an  anchor  the  boustro- 
phedon  legend  IH  | ( Jesus  Christ ),  and  also 

the  accompanying  symbols  of  a tree,  a sheep, 
doves,  a palm,  and  a human  hand.  (For  others 
see  above  under  the  Good  Shepherd.)  There  are 
also  gems,  presumed  to  be  Christian,  of  which 
casts  have  been  received  from  Signor  Saulini,  in 
which  the  anchor  is  figured  by  itself  alone. 
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(iv.)  Dove. — This  type,  usually  symbolical  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
occurring  on  gems  in  conjunction  with  other 
Christian  types.  Besides  these,  Passeri  ( Thes . 
Gemm.  Astrif.  iii.  235)  describes  and  figures, 
after  Mamachi,  a gem  in  which  occurs  the  dove 
on  a palm  branch,  a star  above,  and  the  chrisma 
(*)  on  the  left.  The  British  Museum  has  a 
garnet  with  the  same  device,  but  no  chrisma ; 
and  also  a portion  of  a cornelian  ring,  on  the  flat 
bezel  of  which  is  engraved  a dove  holding  a 
branch,  considered  by  Mr.  Fortnum  to  be  Christian 
work  of  the  second  or  third  century  ( Arch.Journ . 
1869,  p.  140).  A sapphire  in  the  same  collection 
bears  the  same  device.  The  French  collection  con- 
tains a cornelian,  the  work  of  which  appears  to  be 
of  the  sixth  century,  on  which  is  engraved  a dove, 
a palm,  and  a crown,  with  a monogram  of 
Veranus  (?),  in  style  resembling  those  of  the 
Ostrogothic  kings  of  Italy  (Chabouillet,  Catal. 
n.  2167).  The  dove  occurs  also  on  Christian 
gems  found  in  Rome  or  preserved  in  the  Roman 
collections,  in  most  cases  accompanied  by  the 
chrisma  (Saulini,  Perret).  A pale  sard  * intaglio 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ready  has  two  rudely- 
engraved  doves  with  a cross  between  them. 
“ One  of  the  prettiest  devices  of  the  class 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,”  says  Mr.  King 
(Ant.  Gems  and  Rings , vol.  ii.  p.  26,  note), 
“ shews  the  dove  with  olive  twig  in  beak, 
perched  upon  a wheat-sheaf,  apt  emblem  of  the 


Church,  having  for  support ersjtjjoji  anj^erpeof. 

It  pjutjyiiaUjh  to  be  wise  as 

serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  (In  possession 
of  F.  Taylor.)”  The  British  Museum,  in  fine,  has 
a gem  of  large  size  and  late  work,  reading  in 
minuscule  letters  avaaraai.  + tov  SrgjLov’,  below 
the  legend  is  a sheaf  of  corn,  and  two  doves 
with  olive  branches  below,  indicating  that  the  in- 
gathering of  the  harvest  of  souls  will  be  in  peace. 
Other  examples  are  named  by  Martigny,  u.  s. 

(v.)  Fisherman. — The  typd  alludes  to  the 
Saviour  and  the  apostles  as  fishers  of  men.  It  is 
rarely  found  on  Christian  gems,  but  we  have  a 
few  examples.  M.  de  Belloc,  in  his  work  en- 
titled La  Vierge  au  Poisson  de  Raphael  (Lyon, 
1833)*  figures  an  engraved  cornelian,  which  he 
considers  to  be  Christian,  upon  which  is  a fisher- 
man holding  a basket  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a line  from  which  a fish  is  suspended ; the 
word  IX0Y2  is  written  near  the  fish  (Didron, 
Christian.  Iconogr.  pp.  345,  364  in  Bohn’s  Illustr. 
Libr.').  This  would  seem  to  be  a different  gem 
from  a cornelian  mentioned  by  Yallarsi  in  his  notes 
on  St.  Jerome  (i.  18),  of  the  same  type  with  the 
same  inscription  (Didron,  u.  s.  p.  349) ; Martigny  | 
speaks  of  it  as  excellent  in  workmanship  and 
probably  of  great  antiquity : he  regards  the 
fisherman  as  the  Saviour  (Diet.  p.  518  ; Garrucci, 

* [This  proves  to  be  a paste,  and  belongs  to  glass,  $ 
iii.  c.b.]  I 


Hagiogl.  p.  111).  A sard  intaglio,  regarded  by 
Mr.  King  as  “ purely  Christian,”  in  his  own 
collection  is  figured  in  his  Gnostics , pi.  x.  n.  7 ; 
it  gives  two  winged  figures,  probably  Cupids,  in  a 
boat,  one  fishing,  the  other  steering ; “ the  mast 
with  the  yard,  making  a true  cross,  forms  a 
significant  and  conspicuous  feature  in  the  design  ” 
(p.  224).  Its  Christianity,  however,  seems 
rather  questionable.® 

(vi.)  Boat  or  Ship. — These  occur  on  Christian 
gems,  as  being  typical  of  the  church,  and  then 
sometimes  resting  on  a fish,  or  of  the  voyage 
of  the  soul  to  the  harbour  of  eternal  rest. 
Mr.  Fortnum  describes  and  figures  a fragment 
of  a ring  of  dark  green  jasper,  probably  of  the 
second  or  third  century,  purchased  in  Rome,  on 
the  bezel  of  which  is  engraved  a boat  bearing  a 
bird  and  a branch,  probably  a cock  and  palm 
branch.  The  boat  is  supposed  to  be  the  church, 
and  the  victory  of  the  soul  over  the  world  to  be 
indicated  by  the  other  types f (Arch.  Jour.  1869, 
p.  140).  Aleander  (Nav.Eccles.Ref.Sgmb.  p.  13, 
Rom.  1626)  figures  a ring-stone  ;s  and  Ficoroni 
gives  another  (Gemme  Antiq.  p.  105,  t.  xi.  8),  on 
which  the  ship  seems  to  rest  on  a fish.  A ring 
figured  by  cardinal  Borgia  (De  CruceVelit.  p.  213) 
is  set  with  an  antique  jasper  intaglio,  the  subject 
of  which  is  a ship,  having  six  rowers  on  one  side, 
which,  supplying  the  corre- 
sponding six  on  the  other,  would 
represent  the  twelve  apostles; 
there  is  also  a pilot,  or  helms- 
man, and  the  name  IHCOT  in- 
scribed on  the  reverse  (Fort- 
num in  Arch.  Journ.  1871,  pp. 

274,  275;  Mart.  Diet.  p.  432). 

A cornelian  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (intaglio)  has  a ship  with 
mast  and  yard-arm  in  the  form  of  a cross,  bear- 
ing also  a cross  at  the  prow.  A fine  black  jasper 
intaglio,  in  the  possession  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewi:, 
shows  a boat  with  a 
Greek  cross  in  the 
centre.  A cornelian, 
belonging  to  count 
Marcolini,  an  impres- 
sion of  which  is  pub- 


Boat  with  Cross. 
(British  Museum.) 


lished  by  Lippert  (iii. 

361),  bears  a trireme 
with  the  labarum,  on 
which  is  the  chrisma 
and  two  palm  trees ; 
the  prow  is  in  the 
form  of  a bird’s  head  ; 
the  vessel  enters  into 

port,  and  the  sea  is  marked  by  a fish : in  the 
field  are  two  stars  and  the  unexplained  letters 
E.  T.  RA. ; below,  VGBP.  (Raspe’s  Cat.  of  Tassie’s 
Engraved  Gems , n.  2715).  Other  gems,  whose 


Boat  with  Cruciform  Mast.  (In  the 
Collection  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis.) 


e The  gem  reproduced  by  Martigny  (u.  s.)  from  Costa- 
doni,  showing  a fish  in  human  form  holding  a basket, 
which  Polidori  interprets  to  be  the  Saviour,  is  rather,  to 
judge  by  the  figure,  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  gem,  re- 
presenting Dagon  (see  Smith’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i. 
p.  381). 

t With  this  may  be  compared  an  antique  paste  in  the 
Hertz  Collection  (No.  2525),  having  a ship  with  cock- 
shaped  prow,  rowed  by  four  benches  of  sailors;  a butter- 
fly above.  The  allusion  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  the  emblem  is  pagan  rathef 
than  Christian. 

g This  gem  is  more  fully  described  below,  $ xii. 
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impressions  have  been  sent  from  Rome,  bear  a 
boat  with  the  chrisma,  or  the  ehrisma  accom- 
panied by  a palm  above.  A sard  (intaglio)  with 
the  same  type  is  set  in  a ring  in  the  Naples 
Museum  (Arch.  Journ.  1871,  p.  280). 

It  will  now  be  seeD  that  we  have  examples  of 
all  the  types  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
the  lyre  only  excepted,  occurring  on  gems  which 
are  either  certainly  known  or  reasonably  pre- 
sumed to  be  Christian.  This  type  also  occurs, 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  gem  on  which 
it  is  found  is  to  be  considered  of  Christian  work. 

(vii.)  Lyre.-^- Employed  probably  as  the  type 
of  harmony  and  concord.  The  only  example 
known  to  Martigny  (Des  Anneaux  chez  les  pre- 
miers Chretiens , Macon,  1858)  which  he  could 
regard  as  Christian  is  one  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Turin,  of  very  indifferent  work,  in  a style  like 
many  Christian  gems,  figured  by  Pcrret,  Catci- 
comhes  (vol.  iv.  pi.  xvi.  n.  60).  Nor  can  he  add 
another  in  his  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities , 
written  seven  years  later  (p.  40).h 

The  following  types  are  not  mentioned  by 
Clemens ; the  first  three  of  them  have  been 
already  indicated  in  connection  with  those  gems 
which  have  been  described ; but  they  occur  on 
other  gems  also. 

(viii.)  Palm. — This  symbol  of  victory,  among 
Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  occurs  frequently 
on  engraved  stones  and  metal  rings,  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  a given 
engraving  is  to  be  considered  Pagan  or  Christian 
(Arch.  Journ.  1871,  pp.  275,  276,  280,  282).  It 
has  already  been  noticed  that  the  palm  occurs 
as  an  accessory  type  on  some  of  the  Christian 
gems  above  described  ; it  occurs  also  in  other 
combinations.  On  a cornelian  in  the  British 
Museum  a hand  holds  a palm 
branch  erect,  the  chrisma  is 
above  and  MNHMONETE 
below.  In  the  same  museum 
is  a cornelian,  presumably  of 
Christian  work,  on  which  is 
a palm  branch  placed  verti- 
cally, inclosed  in  a wreath  of 
laurel : on  opposite  sides  of  the 
branch  are  the  proper  names 
ZcvTIKOC  and  TEPTVAAA, 
who  may  possibly  have  been 
in  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King’s 
collection  bears  a palm  branch  placed  horizon- 
tally, and  below  it  the  acclamation  (probably 
Christian),  SVLE  VIVE  (letters  partly  in- 
verted). The  palm  branch  occurs  also  by 
itself  or  accompanied  by  inscriptions  on  various 
other  gems  and  rings,  which  are  reasonably 
supposed  or  suspected  to  be  of,  Christian  work, 
which  is  distinguished,  in  Mr.  Waterton’s 
opinion,  by  the  rude  manner  of  the  representa- 
tion, more  truly  figuring  the  natural  object 


Pa’m,  and  Chrisma  above 
(British  Museum). 

martyrs.  A sard 


h Among  those  bearing  this  type  described  by  Raspe 
(u.S.  Nos.  3032-3044),  or  contained  in  the  Hertz  Collec- 
tion (Nos.  .1094-1097),  there  is  not  one  which  can  safely 
be  pronounced  to  be  Christian,  but  there  are  two  antique 
pastes  in  the  latter  (Nos.  i094,  1095)  in  which  the  sides  of 
the  lyre  are  formed  of  dolphins  or  fishes.  The  sounding- 
board  of  one  of  these  has  the  form  of  a sleeping  animal. 
The  original,  as  it  would  seem,  of  this,  a plasma  intaglio, 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis.  The  occur- 
rence of  fish  in  this  connection  suggests  that  the  gems 
may  be  Christian,  but  as  the  dolphin  is  connected  with 
Apollo  the  inference  is  hazardous. 


(Arch.  Journ.  1871,  p.  276).  For  some  of  these 
see  King’s  Cat.  of  Leake’s  Gems  in  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge,  p.  9.  Fortnum  in  Arch. 
Journ.  1869,  p.  142;  and  1871,  p.  276. 

(ix.)  Cross. — This  type,  in  connection  with 
the  dove,  or  in  a disguised  form  as  yard  and 
mast,  has  been  more  than  once  described  above. 
But  it  occurs  on  other  gems  without  disguise.* 
A Greek  cross  in  conjunction  with  a lion,  sup- 
posed To  allude  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at 
Alexandria,  occurs  on  an  onyx  intaglio  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Fortnum  (Arch.  Journ.  1869, 
p.  147).  An  iron  ring,  set  with  a cornelian  in- 
taglio (burnt),  is  contained  in  the  British 
Museum  ; the  device  is  a cross,  accompanied  by 
some  animal  very  rudely  engraved  (Fortnum, 
Arch.  Journ.  1869,  p.  146).  Beger  (Thes.  Palati) 
figui’es  a gem,  having  a tall  Latin  cross,  from  the 
arms  of  which  hang  two  fishes.k  Garrucci  ( Aw- 
mism.  Costantin.  p.  261,  (at  the  end  of  his  Vetri 
Ornati,  Rom.  1864)  mentions  other  gems  with  the 
cross  type,  three  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Van  den  Berghe.  Mr.  Fortnum  describes  a 
massive  gold  ring  in  the  Castellani  collection, 
embossed  with  figures  of  doves  in  the  shoulders, 
which  is  set  with  a garnet,  on  the  face  of  which 
is  engraved  a draped  figure  seated  between  two 
Greek  crosses  potent  (Arch.  Journ.  1871,  p.  281). 
It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  seems  late 
work.  The  Museum  has  also  a burnt  cornelian 
inscribed  TAYPJNOC,  where  a female  holds  a 
cross.  A gem  is  figured  by  Garrucci  (Hagio- 
glypta,  praef.  p.  v.),  where  a Greek  cross  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  acclamation  Vivas  in  (Deo,  sc.), 
Martigny,  in  fine,  observes  that  on  several  gems 
(one  is  figured  by  Perret,  vol.  iv.  pi.  xvi.  n.  74), 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  considerably  older 
than  Constantine,  we  have  engraved  representa- 
tions of  the  cross 1 (Diet.  p.  185).  See  also  § xvii. 

(x.)  Chrisma,  or  Monogram  of  Christ. — This 
emblem  (\J^  ),  which  is  thought  by  high  autho- 
rities to.  be  etml^er  than  Constantine  (Mart. 
Diet.  p.  416),  is  founts  UTCWP* 1  %y“ttself-  or  in 
various  combinations  upon  a considerable  number 
of  gems,  and  somewhat  varying  in  form.  A fine 
spherical  sapphire,  “ where  the  preciousness  of  the 
material  attests  the  rank,  perhaps  patriarchal,  of 

* De  Corte  ( Syntag . de  Annulis,  p.  125,  Antv.  1706) 
thinks  that  Eusebius  (Demonstr.  Evangel,  vi.  25)  speaks 
of  an  universal  custom  of  Christians  wearing  the  life- 
giving  sign  (i.  e.  the  cross)  on  their  rings,  “ Salutari  signo 
pro  annuli  nota  utentes.”  This  is  taken  from  the  Latin 
version  of  F.  Yiger : the  Greek,  however,  has  <r<f>pa.yi8i 
Xpcoftevoi?  ; and  the  allusion  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
the  practice  of  signing  themselves  with  the  cross. 
k Referred  to  by  King  ( Gnostics , p.  142).  •* 

i It  may  perhaps  just  be  worth  mentioning  here  that 
certain  large  pieces  of  crystal  bearing  the  figure  of  the 
cross  may  be  as  early  as  the  period  embraced  in  the  pre- 
sent work.  Douglas  ( Naen.Brit . t.  xx.  f.  11)  figures  a 
crystal  exhumed  in  1758  in  a barrow  near  Lowestoft 
along  with  coins  of  Avitus  (a.d.  456)  and  other  money 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford.  It  is  a boat-shaped  piece  (1 X l£  in.),  on  which  is 
engraved  in  intaglio  a Latin  cross  potent.  It  may  pro- 
bably be  of  the  Saxon  period,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  might 
once  have  been  inserted  in  a liturgical  book  cover  or  in 
the  lid  of  a box.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the  dates 
of  these  crystals  and  oilier  stones,  some  of  which,  en- 
graved or  plain,  have  been  also  found  m Ireland  (Val- 
lancey,  Coll,  de  lieb.  Hibern.  vol.  iv.  pi  ii.  n.  13;  Wilde, 
Cat.  of  Mus.  of  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  pp.  127,  128).  Most  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  amulets. 
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the  possessor”  (King,  Antique  Gems  and  Rings, 
ii.  28),  in  the  British  Museum  gives  the  mono- 
gram, having  a straight  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  P on  its  summit  ( ^ ),  which  forms  a 
Tau,  allusive  to  the  cross.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  a crystal  signet  ring,  “ annulus  vetustis- 
simus,”  formerly  in  cardinal  Barberini’s  museum 
(its  resting-place  being  now  unknown,  Fortnum, 
in  Arch.  Journ.  1871,  p.  272),  figured  by  De  Corte 
(Syntag.de  Ann.  p.  120),  where  a serpent,  pecked 
by  twTo  cocks,  entwines  itself  about  the  base  of 
the  Tau : on  either  side  of  the  upper  part  are 
the  letters  A and  «,  and  the  stone  is  also  in- 
scribed beneath  the  bezel  with  the  word  SALVS. 

Mr.  Fortnum  has  a ring  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, purchased  at  Athens,  of  massive  gold,  set 
with  an  onyx  intaglio  bearing  the  chrisma,  “ the 
P being  crossed  with  the  third  stroke  ” (ArcA. 
Journ.  1869,  p.  142).  Mr.  King  (Gnostics,  p.  142) 
mentions  a ring  cut  out  of  crystal,  bearing  the 
chrisma  alone,  on  the  face  of  an  oblong  tablet, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Provence.  The  same 
author  (/.  c.  p.  141)  mentions  an  elegant  device 
given  in  Gorl.  Dactyl.  211,  where  the  sacred 
monogram,  cut  on  the  face  of  a solid  crystal 
ring,  rests  upon  the  head  of  a Cupid  (or  angel?) 
on  each  side  of  whom  stands  a dove.  This  style 
he  considers  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sassanian  stone  rings.  Passeri  (Thcs.  Gcmm. 
Astrif.  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  t.  cc.)  figures  a gem  on 
which  the  chrisma  is  surmounted  by  a star,  the 
X being  foi*nxed  by  two  branches  of  palm.  This 
symbol  is  also  sometimes  accompanied  by  inscrip- 
tions both  Greek  and  Latin.  Martigny  (Diet. 
p.  418)  mentions  a cornelian  given  by  Macarius 
(Hieroglypta,  p.  235,  ed.  Gar.),  inscribed  with  the 
word  IX0YC,  the  X being  combined  w*ith  a P to 
express  the  chrisma  ; possibly  the  same  gem  as 
that  described  above  under  § ii.  The  Berlin 
Museum  has  a heliotrope  in  which  the  chrisma 
is  accompanied  by  a fruit-bearing  tree  and  the 
following  inscription  : eiziKaXovyaL  ’Itj aovv  Xpei- 
<rrbv  Xu^apTjvbv  Ylarepa  . . . (Bockh,  n.  9094  ; 
the  fragment  is  here  given  in  part  only  and  in 
minuscules).  The  Bri- 
tish Museum  contains  a 
cornelian  bearing  the 
acclamation,  Devsdedit 
vivas  in  Deo,  to  the 
right  of  which  is  the 
chrisma,  and  to  the  left 
a small  wreath.  Mr. 
King  figures  a gem  in 
the  Vernon  Collection 
(Antique  Gems  and  Rings, 
ii.  28,  37)  where  the 
chrisma  of  a not  quite 
usual  form  appears  in 
the  middle  of  an  olive- 
garland,  with  the  name 
of  the  possessor,  4>01BEIwN,  Phcebion  (like 
Hephsestion,  from  Hephaestus),  of  which  the 
work  is  unusually  fine.  The  sacred  monogram 
under  vai’ious  foraxs  is  found,  as  Mr.  Fortnum 
observes  (Arch.Joum.  1871,  p.  271),  “more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  on  Chx-istian  rings.  . . . 
We  fiixd  it  alone  and  accompanied  by  almost 
all  the  other  emblems,  with  insex-iptions  and 
monograms.”  m 


m Various  impressions  of  gems  bearing  the  chrisma, 
which  are  more  or  less  similar  to  those  described  above, 


(xi.)  Animals. — It  has  been  already  noticed 
that  “ a lion,”  which  Mi*.  Fortnum  connects  with 
St.  Mark,  occurs  on  an  onyx  aecompauied  by  a 
Gx*eek  cross.  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pavia  about 
511,  has  an  epigram,  De  annulo  Firminae,  from 
which  we  learn  that  it  box*e  a lion.: 

“ Gestandus  manibns  saevit  leo.” 

Whether  the  lion  was  intended  to  have  any 
Chx*istian  significance  is  uncertain.  The  phenix 
occurs  on  an  engraved  stone  in  conjunction  with 
the  palm,  a combination  which  occux*s  on  other 
monuments  which  are  indubitably  Christian, 
Pen*et  (vol.  iv.  pi.  xvi.  68;  Martigny,  Diet. 
p.  534).  In  the  Bi’itish  Museum  are  more  than 
one  gem  beax*ing  sheep,  from  the  collection  ot 
the  abbe'  Hamilton,  of  Rome,  which  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  Chi*istian.  On  one  are  two  sheep, 
on  each  side  a dolphin  ; on  another  ai*e  two 
sheep  and  palm  branches.  It  might  not  be 
difficult  to  incx*ease  the  enumeration  of  these 
ambiguous  types ; but  they  are  scax*cely  worthy 
of  a more  extended  notice." 

Before  proceeding  further  we  may  observe  that 
the  British  Museum  cpntains  a large  pale  sard 
in  which  the  pastor,  the  chrisma,  dove  and 
bx*anch,  fish,  dolphin,  ship,  and  various  adjuncts 
are  combined ; another,  of  smaller  size,  in  two 
compartments,  has  the  pastor,  dove,  anchor, 
fishes,  with  other  figures  and  animals  ; they  were 
formexdy  in  the  Hamilton  Collection,  and  are 
figured  (with  several  others  fx*om  the  same  col- 
lection, which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum)  by 
Ferret  (iv.  pi.  xvi.  figs.  5,  8). 

The  following  subjects  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  upon  gems  at  a later  period  than  the 
types  already  mentioned.0 

have  been  sent  from  Rome  by  Signor  Saulini : on  one  the 
X is  formed  of  two  fishes,  one  holding  a wreath  (crown  of 
thorns?)  the  other  having  a dove  on  its  tail;  palm  on 
either  side  of  the  monogram. 

“ Mr.  King  ( Antique  Gems  and  Rings,  ii.  p.  26)  men- 
tions that  the  frog,  whose  body  passes  through  so  many 
stages,  was  employed  for  a Christian  signet  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Resurrection;  he  does  not  however  refer  to  any 
authority  for  this.  In  Raspe’s  Catalogue,  of  Tassie’s  Gems 
(No.  13,355)  is  a gem  bearing  a frog  with  p palm  and  a 
serpent ; these  adjuncts  rather  suggest  that  the  work 
may  be  Christian.  See  Glass. 

° The  first  place  would  be  due  to  representations  of 
God  the  Father,  if  such  really  existed  in  the  period  em- 
braced in  this  work,  abhorrent  as  such  images  may  appear 
to  many.  Mr.  King  ( Antique  Gems  and  Rings,  ii.  32) 
mentions  “a  large  niccolo  in  an  antique  massy  gold  ring, 
engraved  with  the  Heavenly  Father  enthroned  amidst  the 
twelve  patriarchs,  the  work  carefully  finished  and  well 
drawn.”  This  gem,  which  he  saw  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  Forrest,  appeared  to  him  to  date  from  the 
times  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  there  seems  to  be 
some  error  here.  “ During  the  first  centuries  of  Christi- 
anity,” says  Didron  (Christian  Jcorogr.  p.  201,  Engl, 
trans.),  “ even  as  late  as  the  12th  century,  no  portraits  of 
God  the  Father  are  to  be  seen.”  The  band  sec-ms  to  have 
been  the  only  permitted  symbol.  Either,  therefore,  the 
work  is  likely  to  be  later  than  the  12th  century,  or  (more 
probably)  the  interpretation  of  the  group  is  erroneous. 
One  might  suspect  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles  to  be 
intended.  Upon  a cornelian  formerly  in  th»  possession 
of  Dr.  Nott,  the  Saviour  is  represented  on  a column,  with 
extended  arms,  having  six  figures  on  each  side,  in  the 
exergue  a sheep : in  the  field  and  exergue  EHCO  (=>ic,  for 
i IHCOTC)  XPECTOC-  It  is  obvious  that  these  are 
j the  twelve  apostles,  but  the  Jewi-h  and  Gentile  churches, 
{ as  symbolised  by  them,  are  most  probably  intended.  See 
! $ xiiL  and  Glass.  (A  cast  sent  from  Rome  ly  Signer 
i Saulini.) 


Chrisma.  (King.) 
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(in.)  The  Saviour. — In  the  earlier  gems  the 
Saviour  appears  only  in  the  form  of  emblems, 
as  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Fish,  and  (more 
rarely)  as  the  Fisherman ; but  from  about  the 
fourth  century  onwards  the  representations 
become  more  realistic.  Le  Blant  has  a sardonyx, 
bearing  a dead  Christ,  with  the  inscription, 
SALVS  RESTITVTA,  ascribed  to  the  fourth 
century  (Martigny,  Des  anneaux  chez  les  prem. 
Chret.  p.  36).  An  ancient  onyx,  figured  by  Perret 
(iv.  pi.  xvi.  85),  exhibits  the  Saviour  reaching 
out  his  hand  to  St.  Peter  as  he  is  about  to  sink 
in  the  waves ; their  names  (in  an  abbreviated 
form)  are  written  near  them  in  Greek  charac- 
ters: IHC.  nET. ; the  boat  is  seen  tossed  by  a 
storm,  a fish  just  below  (Mart.  Diet.  p.  539.  See 
also  Aleander,  u.  s. ; Mamachi,  Orig.  et  Antiq. 
Christ,  t.  iv.  p.  260,  ed.  Matr.,  and  Garrucci  in 
Macarius,  Ilagioglgpta,.  p.  237).  A green  jasper 
intaglio  in  the  British  Museum,  considered  by 
Mr.  King  to  belong  most  probably  to  the  date  of 
the  Western  empire,  exhibits  Christ’s  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  the  Saviour  being  accompanied'  by 
three  figures,  one  bearing  a palm  ( Gnost . p.  140). 
When  the  coffin  of  bishop  Agilbert,  of  Paris 
(seventh  century)  was  opened,  De  Saussay,  who 
was  present,  saw  on  his  finger  a gold  ring  with 
a jewel,  on  which  was  a likeness  of  our  Lord  and 
St.  Jerome  (Marriott,  Vestiar.  Christ,  p.  222, 
London,  1868).  A cameo  in  agate,  probably 
early  mediaeval  Italian  work  of  uncertain  date, 
represents  the  Saviour  teaching  the  three 
favoured  disciples,  one  by  his  side,  the  others 
fronting  him  ; two  angels  behind  : the  disciples 
are  bearded,  the  Saviour  beardless;  in  the  Bibl. 
Imperiale  (Chabouillet,  n.  294 ; King,  Antique 
Gems  and  Rings , ii.  35,  36).  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Byzantine  cameos,  and  of  one  er  two  gems 
presumed  to  be  Gnostic,  “ no  ancient  portraits 
of  the  Saviour  exist  on  gems  ” (King’s  Gnostics , 
p.  137). p Among  the  earlier  Byzantine  camei 
is  to  be  mentioned  a fine  oval  plaque  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  probably  the  gift  of  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius  to  king  Dagobert  (a.d.  628-638),  which 
remained  in  the  Treasury  of  St.  Denys  for  a 
thousand  years : on  one  side  was  the  bust  of  the 
Saviour,  on  the  other  that  of  his  mother  (King, 
Handbook , p.  104;  id.  in  Arch.  Journ.  1870, 
p.  185). 

The  French  collection  contains  several  Byzan- 
tine camei  bearing  portraits  of  Christ.  Some 
of  these  on  amethyst  and  jasper,  with  legend, 
Ic7  XC.  (he.  ’I rjerovs  Xpiaros),  represent  Him 
with  a cruciform  nimbus,  in  a long  robe,  holding 
the  gospels  in  the  left  hand,  and  giving  the 
benediction  with  the  right  (Chabouillet,  Cat. 
nos.  258-260).  These  remind  us  of  the  coins 
of  Justinian  II.  (a.d.  685-711),  and  may  perhaps 


p For  the  Emerald  Yernicle  of  the  Vatican  (now  lost), 
said  to  preserve  a true  likeness  of  the  Saviour,  executed 
by  command  of  Tiberius,  which  Bajazet  1 1.  gave  to  pope 
Innocent  VIII.  about  a.d.  1188,  see  C.  W.  King  in  Arch. 
Journ.  1870,  pp.  181-190,  and  A.  Way  in  Arch.  Journ. 
1872,  pp.  109-119.  The  gem  was  probably  a plasma  of 
the  early  Byzantine  school.  Paintings  copied  from  the 
Vernicle  In  the  16th  century  exist ; and  also  engravings 
professedly  copies  of  the  same  gem.  from  which  photo- 
graphs have  been  made  which  are  now  everywhere  in 
circulation.  But  the  engraving  is  in  fact  a mere  repro- 
duction of  the  Saviour’s  head  in  Raphael’s  cartoon  of  the 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  which,  however,  may  have 
been  influenced  by  these  paintings. 


be  earlier  than  a.d.  800.  So  much  can  hardly 
be  said  of  a large  bloodstone  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  represents  the  bust  of  the 
Saviour  in  high  relief ; the  style  rather  re- 
sembles that  of  the  age  of  John  Zimisces  (tenth 
century),  (King’s  Gnostics , p.  141).  A chalcedony 
in  the  same  museum,  representing  the  Saviour, 
half-length,  holding  a book,  and  in  the  act  of 
blessing  (1^X|  inches)  appears  to  be  earlier. 

(xiii.)  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God. — Garrucci 
(in  Macar.  Hag.  pp.  222,  244 ; Martigny,  Diet. 
p.  226,  with  figure)  has  published  an  annular 
engraved  stone,  representing  the  Lamb  of  God 
surrounded  by  a nimbus  which  includes  the 
chrisma,  standing  on  a column,  the  symbol  of 


The  Lamb  of  God.  Garrucci.) 

the  church ; twelve  gems  (Rev.  xxi.)  on  it  repre 
sent  the  twelve  apostles ; at  the  base  of  the 
column  on  either  side  are  two  lambs,  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  believers,  looking  up  at  Him  : around 
is  the  acclamation,  IANVARl  VIVAS.  For  the 
same  subject  see  Glass. 

(xiv.)  The  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
— The  British  Museum  has  a small  sardonyx 
cameo  of  black  and  white  strata  (from  the  Hertz 
collection,  n.  1825),  of  very  neat  Byzantine  work, 
and  possibly  of  very  high  antiquity,*1  represent- 
ing the  Annunciation.  The  Virgin  stands  in- 
clined towards  the  winged  Cupid-like  angel : 
above  is  the  legend,  O XAIPETICMOC,  and  the 
names  of  the  figures,  TABPIHA  and  MP.  ©T. 
(yUir)T7jp  0eov,  i.e.  mother  of  God)  are  written  near 
them.  The  British  Museum,  the  Hertz  collec- 
tion (n.  1824),  and  the  Paris  collection  (Cha- 
bouillet, nos.  262,  263),  have  other  larger  camei 
on  sardonyx  (an  inch  or  more  wide),  representing 
the  same  subject,  bearing  the  barbarous  legend, 
XAIPE  (or  XEPE),  KEXAPITOMENH  (or  KAI- 
XAP1TOMENH),  O KC.  META  COT  (Luke  i.  28). 
The  second  of  these  is  referred  to  “ the  oldest 
Christian  period  ”r  (Hertz,  Catalogue , p.  125) ; 

i Mr.  King  (Ant.  Gems  and  Rings,  ii.  31)  thinks  that 
it  may  probably  date  as  far  back  as  Constantine’s  reign. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  title,  /u.ij-njp  Oeov, 
goes  so  far  back.  See  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Ari.  III. 
With  regard  to  the  style  of  the  gem  itself,  the  writer 
is  inclined  to  put  it  considerably  later  than  the  fourth 
century. 

r This  gem  passed  into  the  Uzielli  Collection  (Robin- 
son’s Cat.  No.  1119  [646,  a.]),  where  it  is  called  “ Byzan- 
tine Greek  work  of  uncertain  period.” 
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the  others  are  considered  by  Chabouillet  to  be 
of  the  fifth  century.  Perhaps  they  may  be 
rather  regarded  as  early  mediaeval  (see  King’s 
Handbook , p.  111). 

(xv.)  The  Virgin  and  Child. — An  intaglio  in  the 
British  Museum,  green  jasper,  of  very  rude  work- 
manship, “ executed  with  the  peculiar  technique 
of  Gnostic  work,”  and,  if  this  be  admitted,  ap- 
parently about  the  fourth  century8  (see  King, 
Antique  Gems  and  Rings , ii.  31),  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  seated,  with  an  angel  on  each 
side,  two  others  hovering  overhead.  The  Ma- 
donna and  child  in  her  arms  (both  with  nimbus), 
accompanied  by  their  names,  jcl  xc.  an(l  MP- 
0Y.,  is  represented  on  a Byzantine  cameo  of  red 
jasper,  in  the  Paris  collection  (Chabouillet, 
n.  265).  A similar  one  on  bloodstone  (l^xly'g 
inches)  is  in  the  British  Museum.  These  may 
perhaps  be  early  mediaeval. 

In  the  Uzielli  collection  (n.  284  [300])  was  an 
intaglio  on  cornelian  (§  by  § of  an  inch),  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  XAIPE  and  MP.  0T., 
which  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson  calls  “ Byzantine  or 
mediaeval  Greek  work  of  uncertain  date.”  A 
gem,  published  by  Oderico,  gives  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  legend,  MP.  0Y.  H riHrH,  i.e.  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  in  the  church  of  the  Foun- 
tain, erected  at  Constantinople  by  Justinian,  but 
this  gem  may  be  of  much  later  date  (Bockh, 
C.  I.  G.  n.  9109).  It  is  probable  that  this 
general  type  would  be  engraved  on  Byzantine 
gems  during  a great  part  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  onwards. 

(xvi.)  Saints  or  persons  unknown. — Bosio  and 
Mamachi  (Dei  costumi  dci  primit.  Criit.  Prefaz.') 

figure  a cornelian,  on 
which  are  engraved  the 
heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Mart.  Diet.  pp.  40, 
539).  A red  jasper  inta- 
glio, a graceful  new  year’s 
gift,  exhibits  a female 
saint,  perhaps  St.  Agnes, 
kneeling  before  an  execu- 
tioner, who  is  about  to 
cut  off  her  head  with  a 
great  razorlike  sword  ; be- 
fore her  a dove  holds  a 
branch ; above  is  the 
chrisma,  to  declare  the  presence  of  her  Redeemer 
in  the  hour  of  trial ; in  the  field  are  the  letters 
ANFT  (Annum  norum  felieem  tibi ) : good  work, 
probably  about  the  age  of  Constantine*  (King, 
Ano.  Gems , pp.  352,  353,  figured). 

A cameo  in  the  British  Museum,  cut  in  a 
beautiful  sardonyx,  possibly  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century, u gives  a full-length  ^figure  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  with  his  name  (King, 
Antique  Gems  and  Rings , ii.  31).  The  same 
saint  is  represented  on  a cornelian,  published  by 
Vettori  (pars  ii.  c.  ix.).  The  Berlin  Museum  has 
a black  jasper  intaglio,  reading  EIC  0EOC,  and 
having  rudely  engraved  upon  it  a female  with 


s In  this  case  also  it  seems  possible  that  the  date  may 
be  much  later. 

» In  his  latest  work  (Antique  Gems  and  Rings,  ii.  33) 
Mr.  King  thinks  that  it  “ can  hardly  be  placed  lower  than 
the  age  of  Theodosius,  whose  best  coins  it  certainly  i*e- 
sembles  both  in  style  and  workmanship.” 

" It  seems,  however,  that  it  may,  with  at  least  equal 
probability,  be  assigned  to  about  the  tenth  century. 


hands  uplifted  in  prayer  (Bockh,  C.  I.  G.  n. 
9103).  The  British  Museum  has  a Virgin,  half- 
| length,  with  circular  nimbus,  and  uplifted  hands, 
a cameo  on  bloodstone,  with  the  legend  MP.  ©Y. ; 
which  may  perhaps  be  early  medieval.  Besides 
these  examples  still  existing,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing literary  notices  of  rings  bearing  similni 
types  being  worn  by  bishops  and  others. 

St.  Chrysostom  tells  us  that  in  his  time  many 
Christians  of  Antioch  wore  in  their  rings  the 
likeness  of  St.  Meletius  (who  died  A.D.  381),  and 
impressed  it  on  their  seals  (Horn,  de  S.  Mclet. 
t.  ii.  p.  519,  ed.  Venet.  1734).  St.  Augustine, 
writing  to  bishop  Victorinus,  says  that  his 
epistle  is  sealed  “ annulo  qui  exprimit  faciem 
hominis  attendentis  in  latus  ” ( Epist . 59  [217]). 
Ebregislaus,  bishop  of  Meaux  in  660,  wore  in  his 
ring  an  intaglio  representing  St.  Paul,  the  first 
hermit,  on  his  knees  before  a crucifix,  and  above 
his  head  the  crow,  by  which  he  was  miraculously 
fed  ( Annal . S.  Benedict,  t.  i.  p.  456  ; Waterton  in 
Arch.  Journ.  1863,  p.  225). x 

To  the  above  should  perhaps  be  added  a By- 
zantine cameo,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter, 
of  streaked  jasper,  representing  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  nimbus,  seated,  and  holding 
the  gospel  in  his  hand.  In  the  field  O A (6 
ayios ) Iw  O ©EOAOTOC  ; in  the  Biblioth&que 
Imperiale  (Chabouillet,  Cat.  n.  266).  This  gem 
may  possibly  fall  within  our  period,  and  is 
classed  near  to  some  that  probably  do  so ; but 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  particular  age  of 
medieval  Byzantine  camei  is  almost  insuperable. 
The  greater  part  of  them,  in  Mr.  King’s  skilled 
judgment,  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Comneni 
(Ant.  Gems  and  Rings,  i.  307). 

(xvii.)  Imperial  or  Roj/al  Personages  with 
Christian  Accessories.  — The  art  of  cameo-en- 
graving, which  had  fallen  into  complete  abey- 
ance from  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  who 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity  many  fine  camei- 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  family,  sprang  into 
a new  but  short  life  under  Constantine.  Camei 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  sons,  “ admirable  for 
the  material,  and  by  no  means  despicable  for 
the  execution,”  are  found  in  various  private 
and  public  collections,  on  sardonyx  stones  of 
large,  sometimes  very  large,  dimensions  (King, 
Ant.  Gems  and  Rings , i.  304).  One  fine  gem,  at 
least,  marks  the  change  of  the  imperial  religion  ; 
it  is  not  however  exactly  a cameo,  but  a solid 


* A sardonyx,  published  by  F.  Vettori,  has  on  the  ob- 
verse a portrait  of  the  Virgin  with  the  usual  letters 
MP.  ©Y.,  and  on  the  reverse  a cross  with  contracted 
legend  KEB.  (for  Kupie  /3oij0ei).  AEOTI  AECnOT., 
i.e.  O Lord!  help  Lord  Leo!  Conjecturally  referred  to 
Leo  (the  Wise')  a.d.  886-911,  but  without  sufficient  rea- 
son ; it  is  just  possible  that  the  gem  may  have  been  exe- 
cuted within  the  period  embraced  in  this  work.  See 
Bockh,  C.  I.  G.  n.  9100.  A very  interesting  gem  is  in- 
strted  in  a silver  plate  (gilt)  of  the  age  of  Justinian:  the 
great  martyr  (jaeyaAojuaprvs)  Demetrius  is  invoked  as  a 
mediator  with  God  (/xecriVevcrov  irp'o<;  Oe'ov')  to  aid  Justi- 
nian, “ king  of  the  Romans  upon  earth,”  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  plate,  just  above  a picture  of  St.  Demetrius,  “opere 
tesselato,”  is  “ amethystus  insculpta,  more  carneolae  facie 
imberbi.”  This  may  probably  be  meant  for  Demetrius 
also,  but  as  jc  XC  (Jesus  Christ)  NIKA  (viKq)  occurs 
higher  up,  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  it  may  not  be  a 
portrait  of  the  Saviour.  The  inscription  is  g'ven  at  length 
in  Biickh’s  C.I.G.  n.  8012,  from  Marini’s  papers,  pub- 
lish'd by  Mai.  (Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll.  v.  30,  no  figures.) 


Martyrdom  of  a Saint. 
(King.) 
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bust.  An  agate,  measuring  nearly  four  inches,  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  shows  his  bust  with 
the  paludamentum  and  cuirass,  on  the  latter  is  a 
cross.  His  head  is  naked,  and  his  eyes  are  raised 
to  heaven,  as  on  some  of  his  coins.  Formerly 
the  ornament  of  the  extremity  of  the  choir-staff 
(loth-century  work)  in  La  Sainte-Chapelle. 

Chabouillet,  Cat.  n.  287,  who  refers  to  Morand’s 
Hist,  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle  da  Palais,  (p.  56)  for 
a figure  of  the  gem  incorporated  with  the  baton.) 
Besides  this  noble  piece  we  have  several  others 
also,  but  of  inferior  execution. 

Passeri  describes  and  figures  a gem,  preserved 
at  Venice,  representing  a horseman  spearing  a 
dragon  with  a long  lance  terminating  in  a oross 
above  : he  regards  it  as  a representation  of  a 
Christian  emperor,  conquering  his  enemies  with 
the  cross ; a star,  an  emblem  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, in  his  judgment,  is  seen  above  ( Thes . 
Gemm.  Astrif.  t.  2,  pp.  289-297).  This  inter- 
pretation is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  types 
of  certain  coins  of  the  fourth  century,  to  which 
age  this  coin  may  probably  be  assigned. 

The  Mertens-Schauffhaussen  collection  pos- 
sessed an  agate  intaglio,  which  passed  into  the 
Leturcq  cabinet,  exhibiting  a full-faced  bust  of 
the  emperor  Mauritius,  wearing  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  lower  empire,  and  holding  a globe, 
on  which  rests  a Greek  cross  inscribed,  D.  N. 
MAVRIT1VS  P.  P.  A.  Supposed  to  be  a work 
of  the  sixth  century,  Leturcq,  Catal.  n.  210.J’ 
The  Leturcq  collection  contained  also  a green 
jasper  intaglio,  giving  full-faced  portraits  of  Con- 
stans  II.  (crowned)  and  of  his  son  Constantine  IV. 
(Pogonatus),  both  bearded,  with  a Greek  cross 
between  their  busts,  having  a scorpion  engraved 
on  the  back  in  the  rude  style  of  the  so-called 
Gnostic  gems  (n.  211).  The  same  collection  in 
fine  had  an  agate  intaglio  bearing  busts  of  Leo  IV. 
and  his  son  Constantine  VI.  (Flavius),  inscribed, 
D.  N.  LEO  ET  CONSTANTIN  VS  P.  P.  A.,  both 
full-faced  and  crowned,  and  holding  between 
them  a double-handled  cross  (n.  212).  These 
rare  portraits  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars,  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  appear  to  be 
in  the  same  general  style  as  those  which  appear 
on  their  money  (see  Sabatier,  Mann.  Bgz.  pi. 
xxiv.  xxxiv.  xli.). 

There  is  one  more  gem  of  this  class,  which 
falls  a few  years  later  than  the  chronological 
limits  of  this  work,  but  which  ought  hardly  to 
be  passed  over  here  in  consequence  of  its  extreme 
interest  in  helping  to  fix  the  limits  of  gem- 
engraving in  the  West  before  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  magnificent  gold  cross  of  king 
Lotharius,  said  to  be  of  about  the  date  823,  now 
preserved  in  the  ti-easury  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  is,  remarkable  for  the  variety  of 
gems,  rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  and  emeralds 
with  which  its  surface  is  studded.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  the  arms  is  inserted  a very  fine 
onyx  cameo  of  Augustus,  probably  a contem- 
porary work,  and  just  below  this  an  oval  intaglio 
of  rock  crystal,  of  Frankish  work  and  of  very 
tolerable  execution,  two  inches  long  and  an  inch 
and  a half  wide,  giving  the  bust  of  Lotharius, 


y Mr.  King,  however,  has  some  doubt  about  its  genuine- 
ness ( Antique  Gems,  pp.  163,  164).  The  Leturcq  0 ibinet 
was  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  "Wilkinson,  and  Hodge,  in 
1874,  the  accompanying  catalogue  by  the  owner  being 
»n  Freocb  and  English. 


“his  head  covered  with  a close-fitting  helmet, 
with  a slightly-projecting  frontlet,  like  those  of 
the  latest  Roman  period ; around  the  bnst  is  the 
legend,  in  well-formed  Roman  letter’s,  -}-  XPE 
ADIVVA  HLOTHaRIVM  REG.”  (figured  in 
Cahier  et  Martin,  Mel.  d’Arch.  vol.  i.  pi.  xxxi. ; 
King’s  Ant.  Gems,  p.  305 ; King’s  Handbook  of 
Engraved  Gems,  p.  116). 

There  still  remain  to  be  considered  some  an- 
cient gems  bearing  manifest  traces  of  Christianity, 
which  may  be  separately  classed,  viz.,  the  Gnostic 
and  the  Sassanian. 

Gnostic  Gems. — A Gnostic  origin  has  been 
hesitatingly  assigned  to  one  or  two  gems  already 
mentioned,  and  a great  number  of  gems  called 
Gnostic  have  been  described  in  Ghabouillet’s 
Catalogue.  (See  also  Abrasax  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Biography.)  Of  these, 
a considerable  number  bear  the  word  ABPA- 
CAH,  more  rarely  (in  the  Greek)  ABPAEAC,  (vari- 
ously written  in  Latin) ; and  this  in  itself,  in 
the  judgment  of  some,  proves  a Gnostic  origin. 
Assuming  that  Basilides,  a Christian  Gnostic  of 
the  second  century,  be  the  inventor  of  the  word,2 
as  St.  Jerome  evidently  thought  and  as  several 
other  Christian  writers  appear  to  intimate  (see 
the  authorities  collected  by  Jablonski,  Opusc. 
t.  iv.  pp.  82-86,  and  Bellermann,  Ueber  die 
Gemmen  der  Alten  mit  dem  Abraxas-Bilde,  Erst 
Stuck,  pp.  1 0-28),  the  numerous  stones  on  which 
the  word  is  written  must  either  be  looked  on  as 
Gnostic  or  else  as  derived  through  Gnosticism  to 
other  forms  of  faith  or  superstition.  The  latter 
view  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  more  probable ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word,  as  trans- 
formed into  the  magical  Abracadabra , passed 
over  to  the  pagans,  and  was  even  employed  in 
Christian  times  until  quite  lately  as  a charm 
against  various  forms  of  disease  (Passeri,  De 
gemm.  Basilid.  in  Thes.  Gemm.  Astrif.  vol.  ii. 
p.  236,  sqq. ; King  in  Arch.  Journ.  1869,  p.  33; 
Hailiwell,  Diet,  of  Archaic  Words,  s.  v.  Abraca- 
ddbra ).  We  have  Abraxas  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  the  names,  IAH  (Jehovah),  CABAo>0, 
AAwNAI,  and  with  the  titles  or  representations 
of  Harpocrates,  Mithras,  Mercury,  &c.  (see  Pas- 
seri, u.  s.  &c.),  but  in  no  single  instance  known 
to  the  writer,  though  very  possibly  such  may 
exist, a does  this  word  occur  on  any  engraved 
stone  in  any  connection  which  can  be  safely 
counted  upon  as  Christian.  These  stones  con- 
sequently, as  well  as  all  others  which  have  been 
called  Gnostic,  but  shew  no  manifest  sign  of 
Christianity  are  passed  over  in  this  article. 
Very  few  of  them,  if  any,  can  be  fixed  to  any 
particular  Gnostic  sect  or  to  Gnosticism  gene- 


* Some,  as  Mosheim  (De  JReb.  Christ,  ante  Constant. 
p.  350)  have  thought  that  the  word  is  probably  older  than 
Basilides : on  what  grounds  we  know  not.  This  matter 
deserves  a searching  examination. 

a A very  few  monuments,  which  must  needs  bo 
Christian,  bear  the  word  ABPACA3.  A large  ivory 
ring,  found  at  Arles,  bears  the  monogram  of  Christ  be- 
tween A and  ii  (as  it  appears  on  the  coins  of  Constantius  II. 
kc.  of  the  fourth  century),  but  accompanied  by  the  title 
ABPACAH,  “ a sufficient  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
personages  in  the  estimation  of  its  owner  ” (King's  An- 
tique Gems,  p,  358).  A copper  amulet  found  at  Keff 
(Sicca  Venerea),  which  is  very  distinctly  Christian,  con- 
tains the  same  word  apparently,  but  in  a corrupt  form 
(PAXCACA),  See  Insckhtions. 
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rally;*  by  much  the  greater  part  appear  to 
have  been  charms.  The  following  very  scanty 
list,  however,  of  unmistakeably  Christian  gems 
may  be  with  some  reason  looked  on  as  Gnostic  : — 

(1.)  A portrait  of  Christ,  beardless,  to  the 
right  ; XPICTOT  above, 
a fish  underneath.  Figured 
by  Raoul-Rochette  (Tableau 
des  Citacombes  do  Rome , 
frontispiece,  Paris,  1853) 
who  regards  it  as  Gnostic 
(p.  265)  from  the  original 
in  the  possession  of  the 
marquis  de  Fortia  d’Urban, 
formerly  in  the  Lajard 
collection.  The  stone  is 
white  chalcedony,  the  form 
is  oval ; ascribed  to  the  second  or  third  century 
(Mart.  Diet.  p.  40). 

(2.)  Another  portrait  with  the  same  types  and 
legend,  on  a truncated  cone  of  white  chalcedony, 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Impe'riale  (Chabouillet,  n. 
1334).  This  gem,  probably  of  Eastern  fabric, 
is  considered  to  be  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  “presents  the  combina- 
tion of  the  ancient  Oriental  form  and  of  Greek 
decoration  in  the  same  monument”  (King, 
Gnostics , p.  143).  Figured  by  Perret,  u.  s.  n. 
47  ; very  similar  to  the  preceding. 

Epiphanius  makes  it  a charge  against  the 
Carpocratians  that  they  kept  painted  portraits 
and  images  in  gold  and  silver,  and  other  mate- 
rials, which  they  pretended  to  be  portraits  of 
Jesus  (/{acres,  c.  27,  § 6).  These  gems,  therefore, 
may  probably  be  the  work  of  some  Gnostic  sect.® 


b The  seven  vowels,  the  “ Music  of  the  Spheres”  occur 
frequently  on  this  class  of  stones,  and  are  also  mentioned 
in  the  lately  discovered  Gnostic  work  entitled  Pistis, 
Sophia ; but  their  veneration  or  magical  use  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  exclusively  Marcosian  or  Gnostic  (see 
Walsh,  Essay  on  Ancient  Coins,  Medals,  and  Gems,  pp. 
48-51;  King’s  Gnostics,  p.  93;  King  in  Arch.  Journ. 
1863,  pp,  105-lot).  From  the  names  of  the  angels  men- 
tioned Matter  (Hist.  Crit.  du  Gnost.  Pi.  p.  16,  t.  i.  E.  9) 
thinks  that  a gem  which  he  figures  after  Chifflet  (fig.  24) 
may  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Ophites.  One  of  the  very 
few  gems  which  really  appear  to  savour  of  the  Gnostic 
philosophy  is  a sard,  of  which  an  impression  has  been 
sent  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  T.  Drake;  reading  o 6ia  navrw 
vows.  aiOrjp,  irvp,  TTvevfia.  eAtoeie,  ; i.  e.  Elohim  ; 

there  was  also  an  inscription  round  the  edge  which  has 
been  a good  deal  broken : in  the  field  are  monograms  or 
mystic  characters.  The  letters  may  be  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

If  indeed  we  could  with  Bcllermann  ( Gemmen  rn.it 
deni  Abraxas- Bilde,  iii.  pp.  11,12)  interpret  the  letters 
CEMEC  El  A AM  (misread  by  him)  occurring  on  gems  with 
the  ABPACAH  legend  or  figure,  to  mean,  This  is  the  Mes- 
siah of  God,  rP^D  nt.  the  number  of  Gnostic  gems 
might  be  increased  considerably;  but  in  truth  the  words 
signify  in  Hebrew  Eternal  s un  (Matter,  u.s,  pp.  17,29, 
t.  i.  F.  5 ; King,  Gnostics,  p.  76) 

c The  numerous  portraits  of  the  Saviour  which  existed 
in  St.  Augustine’s  time  differed  much  from  each  other; 
so  that  his  face  “ innumerabilium  cogitationum  diversi- 
tate  variatur  et  fingitur,  quae  tamen  una  erat,  quaecum- 
que  erat”  (Aug.  De  Trir.it.  viii.  4).  A portrait  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  above  is  rudely  engraved,  apparently  by 
a much  later  hand,  on  the  back  of  a tiny  ancient  cornelian 
in  the  possession  of  M.  Forget,  which  bears  on  the  other 
6ide  a fish  only : it  is  figured  by  Le  Blant,  Inscr.  Chret. 
de  la  Gaule,  vol.  i.  p.  371.  The  realistic  representation  is 
here,  as  in  both  the  preceding  gems,  combined  with  the 
symbol. 

CHRIST.  ANT. 


(3.)  The  sun  between  two  stars,  EICVVC. 
XP  r . TABPIE[A.]  ANANIA.  AME[N.]  in 
two  lines  (Passeri,  T/ies.  Gcmm.  Ash\f.  ii.  p.  277, 
who  does  not  name  the  stone).  The  names  of 
angels,  as  planetary  or  astral  genii,  were  in- 
voked by  the  Ophites,  and  probably  by  other 
Gnostic  sects  ; Gabriel  presided  over  the  serpent 
(King,  Gnostics , p.  88).  This  gem  (n.  155  in 
the  Cappello  Museum),  which  is  doubtless 
magical,  may  well  have  been  produced  by  some 
Christian  Gnostic,  perhaps  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  similar  barbarous  orthography  occurs. 

(4.)  Four-winged  deity,  standing  on  a circle 
formed  by  a serpent,  holding  two  sceptres ; legend 
obliterated.  R The  chrisma  in  the  midst  o. 
a circle  formed  by  a serpent  biting  its  tail. 
Hematite,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Impe'riale  (Cha- 
bouillet, u.  2178).  The  figure  is  a good  deal 
similar  to  one  on  another  gem,  bearing  the  in- 
scription ABPAHAC  (Chabouillet,  n.  2176); 
the  reverse  shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  a Chris- 
tian, perhaps  of  a later  Basilidian. 

(5.)  Iao  (Jehovah)  under  the  form  of  a four- 
winged mummy,  which  has  the  heads  of  a jackal, 
a vulture,  and  a hawk;  in  the  Held  three  stars, 
legend  effaced ; below  on  a cartouche,  IAH.  R. 
Trophy  between  a monogram  made  up  of  I and 
N (possibly  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth)  and  the 
chrisma;  at  the  base  of  the  trophy  is  another 
chrisma.  In  the  Bibliotheque  Impe'riale;  ser- 
pentine (Chabouillet,  n.  2220). 

Chabouillet  regards  the  trophy  as  a figure  of 
the  cross  triumphant,  and  thinks  the  gem  belongs 
to  one  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  who  especially  re- 
vered the  Savioui*. 

Later  Persian  and  Sassanian  Gems. — This  is  a 
class  of  engraved  stones,  which  may  best  be 
treated  separately  as  being  of  a different 
form,  conical  or  hemispherical,  to  those  already 
named ; and  bearing  legends,  when  legends  are 
present,  in  the  Pehlevi  character.  The  following 
meagre  list  consists  wholly  of  intagli ; those  in 
the  French  collection  are  thought  by  Chabouillet 
to  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ; but  some  appear  to  be  later. 

(1.)  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.-— The  patriarch 
holds  the  knife  to  slay  his  son  lying  on  an  altar 
(shaped  like  a Persian  fire-altar);  he  turns  back 
and  sees  the  angel  pointing  out  the  ram ; striped 
sardonyx.  Bibl.  Impe'riale  (Chabouillet,  n.  1330). 
Another  gem,  of  which  Mr.  King  sends  an  im- 
pression, represents  an  aged  Jew,  in  the  field 
a child : whether  this  be  the  same  subject  or 
not,  is  uncertain. 

(2.)  The  Visitation  of  the  Virgin. — St.  Elizabeth 


Po:  trait  of  Christ.  (Raoul 
Rochette.) 
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and  the  Virgin  standing,  joining  hands  ; star 
and  crescent  (sun  and  moon)  between  them : 
Pehlevi  legend,  characters  connected  ; cornelian  ; 
French  collection  (Chabouillet,  n.  1332).  Same 
subject  probably,  but  without  legend ; long  cross 
between  the  figures ; sard  (King,  Antique  Gems 
and  Bings,  ii.  p.  45,  pi.  iv.  n.  13).  The  latter 
gem  is  supposed  by  Mr.  King,  its  owner,  to  be 
“ the  signet  of  some  Nestorian  Christian.” 

(3.)  The  Virgin  and  Child. — The  Virgin  Mary 
seated,  holding  the  infant  Saviour:  Pehlevi  le- 
gend ; garnet ; Bibliotheque  Imperiale  (Chabou- 
illet, n.  1331).  The  cursive  form  of  the  Pehlevi 
character  indicates  a late  age,  i.  e.  that  it  is 
probably  of  Nestorian  work  (King,  Handbook , 
p.  103).' 

(4.)  The  Fish. — Fish  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  Christian  monogram,  which  is  formed  of  the 
letters  IX  (Jesus  Christ).  Annular  seal ; cor- 
nelian ; same  collection  (Chabouillet,  n.  1333). 

(5.)  The  Cross. — An  elegant  cross  patee,  en- 
graved on  a seal,  accompanied  by  a Pehlevi 
legend  in  the  latest  character  (E.  Thomas,  Notes 
on  Sassmian  mint-marks  and  Gems , with  a figure ; 
King,  Gnostics , p.  144). 

Before  bringing  this  account  of  Christian  gems 
to  a close,  it  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  some 
of  them  bear  inscriptions  only,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  these  may  better  be  named  here  than 
under  the  article  Inscriptions. 

(1.)  Greek  Inscriptions. — A red  jasper  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  an  antique  gold  setting  of 
corded  wire,  is  inscribed,  0EOC  ©EOT  TIOC 
THPEI,  i.e.  0 God,  Son  of  God,  guard  me ! A 
gem,  figured  by  Ficoroni,  has  XPICTOT,  sc. 
SoilAos  (Bockh,  C.  I.  G.  n.  9091).  On  a sar- 
donyx, published  by  Le  Blant,  we  read  — 
XPEICTOC  IHCOTC  MET  EMOT,  i.e.  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  me ! ( Id . n.  9096).  A broken 
gem  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  reads  more 
at  length  to  the  same  effect  (Id.  9095).  An 
inscription  on  a gem  published  by  Quaranta,  at 
Naples,  whose  date,  though  uncertain,  may  be  sus- 
pected to  be  late,  very  possibly  later  than  the 
period  embraced  by  this  work,  reads,  IflCH4> 
CTNI1APACTA0HTI  | EMOI  KAI  TOIC  EP- 
TOIC  | MOT  KAI  AOC  MOI  XAPIN,  i.e.  0 
Joseph,  aid  me  and  my  works,  and  grant  me  grace ! 
(Id.  9099).  A few  other  unimportant  gems  bear 
inscriptions,  sometimes  in  raised  letters,  which 
may  probably  be  Christian,  such  as  MAPIA 
ZHCAIC  IIOAAOIC  ETECIN,  and  the  like  (see 
Bockh,  nos.  9104-9106). 

(2.)  Latin  Inscriptions.  — The  acclamation 
VIVAS  IN  DEO  occurs  (varied)  on  several 
engraved  stones,  figured  by  Ficoroni  (Gemm. 
Ant.  Lit.  tabb.  vii.  xi. ; Martignv,  Diet.  p.  8) ; 
we  have  also  MAXSENTI  VIVAS  TVIS  F. 
(for  cum  tuis  feliciter).  (Perret,  vol.  iv.  t.  xvi. 
n.  58  ; Martigny,  u.  s.)d  On  a cameo  sard  found 
in  a Christian  grave  we  read  ROXANE  D 
(dulcis),  B (bene),  QVESQVAS  (quiescas),  (Buon- 
arotti,  Vetr.  Cimit.  p.  170,  t.  24).  Occasionally 
the  inscription  is  figured  in  metal  round  the 
stme,  as  in  a gold  ring  inscribed  VIVAS  IN  DEO 
ASBOLI,  found  in  the  Soane,  the  stone  of  which 
is  lost ; supposed  to  be  of  the  third  or  fourth 


d This  gem  bears  three  heads,  doubtless  those  of 
Maxentius  and  his  family:  it  does  not  strictly  fall 
'within  this  section,  but  is  placed  here  to  accompany  the 
other  similar  acclamations. 


century  (Le  Blant,  Inscr.  Chre't.  de  la  Gaule, 
tom.  i.  p.  64,  pi.  n.  6).  It  was  not  uncommon 
from  the  sixth  century  onwards  for  signet  rings, 
both  in  stone  and  metal,  to  be  marked  with  the 
owner’s  name  in  monogram.  A vitus,  bishop  of 
Vienne,  had  such  a signet  in  iron;  and  a red 
jasper  of  the  Lower  empire,  in  the  Bosanquet 
collection,  reads,  ANTONINVS,  in  monogram, 
which  may  not  improbably  be  Christian  (King, 
Handbook , p.  107).  One  of  the  earliest  episcopal 
gems  extant  is  probably  one  which  was  found  at 
Villaverde  in  Spain,  set  in  a bronze  ring,  inscribed 
FEBRVARiVS  | EPiSCOPVS  (the  stone  is  not 
specified);  it  may  in  all  likelihood  be  referred 
to  the  Visigothic  period  (Hiibner,  Inscr.  Hispan. 
Christ,  n.  205).  The  series  may  fitly  close  with 
a red  cameo  gem,  preserved  in  the  public  library 
at  Madrid,  reading  in  three  lines,  the  text  of 
Joh.  xix.  36.  OS  NON  COMINVEAIS  ES  (sic) 
EO.  (Hiibner,  u.  s.  n.  208). 

The  preceding  enumeration,  though  profess- 
edly incomplete,  is  more  full,  it  is  believed, 
than  any  hitherto  published ; the  great  rarity 
of  Christian  gems  renders  an  apology  for  a de- 
tailed catalogue  unnecessary.  A few  words  in 
conclusion  on  the  materials  and  the  style  of  art 
and  uses  of  these  gems.  The  most  usual  material 
is  the  sard,  of  which  the  cornelian e is  only  an 
inferior  form,  and  the  allied  stones,  the  onyx, 
sardonyx,  and  chalcedony ; next  to  these  in  point 
of  number  may  be  placed  other  kindred  stones, 
the  jaspers,  whether  red,  green,  or  black.  Some- 
times the  stone  is  heliotrope  (or  bloodstone), 
niccolo,  crystal,  amethyst,  plasma,  emerald,  opal, 
lapis  lazuli,  serpentine,  and,  very  rarely,  sapphire. 
Garnet  is  occasionally  found,  a stone  in  which 
the  Sassanian  gem-engravings  are  often  formed, 
and  among  these  we  have  a Christian  example. 
The  hematite  is  especially  the  material  on  which 
the  syncretistic  designs,  commonly  called  Gnostic, 
are  engraved  ; and  one  of  the  few  Christian  gems 
of  that  class  in  this  enumeration  is  of  that 
material. 

In  engravings  which  range  in  all  likelihood 
from  the  second  to  the  ninth  century  f (and  some 
of  those  here  mentioned,  being  of  uncertain 
date,  may  be  later  even  than  that),  we  must 
expect  that  there  will  be  a considerable  amount 
of  variation  in  the  style  and  excellence-  of  the 
workmanship.  When  the  work  is  fine,  the  fact 
has  been  recorded,  if  known  to  the  writer.  Much 
more  commonly  the  work  is  mediocre.  “The 


e These  are  not  well  distinguished  in  the  preceding 
enumeration ; the  nomenclature  here  adopted  is  that  of 
the  author  who  names  the  gem  ; and  this  remark  must  be 
extended  to  the  other  stones  mentioned.  For  much  in- 
formation in  a small  space  on  the  materials  of  gems 
Prof.  Story  Maskelyne’s  Introduction  to  the  Marlborough 
Gems  (pp.  xxvii.-xxxvi.  1870),  may  be  consulted ; as  well 
as  Mr.  King’s  elaborate  work  on  Precious  Stones  and 
Gems,  London,  1865. 

f It  is  but  rarely  that  anything  save  the  work  of  the 
stone  itself  supplies  date  for  conjecturing  its  age.  How- 
ever the  fine  emerald  beating  a fish,  described  above, 
is  enclosed  in  an  hexagonal  gold  setting,  which  Mr.  King 
calls  “ a pattern  announcing  for  date  the  early  years  of 
the  third  century”  (Antique  Gems  and  Rings,  ii.  29). 
De  Rossi  admits  the  great  difficulty  of  fixing  the  age  of 
Christian  gems,  but  thinks  that  a good  many  of  those 
which  bear  the  fish  (type  or  legend)-  and  anchor  are  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  none  being  later  (in  Pitra’s 
Spirit.  Solesm.  iii.  555,  556). 
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art  exhibited  in  early  Christian  gems  is  almost 
invariably  of  a low  order,”  observes  Mr.  Fort- 
mi  m ; “ they  were  for  the  most  part  the  pro- 
duction of  a period  of  decadence.  The  greater 
number  have  been  cut  by  means  of  the  wheel. 
Hence  arises  an  additional  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing the  genuine  from  the  false.  Their 
rude  workmanship  is  easy  to  copy  with  the  same 
instrument  as  that  with  which  they  were  cut ; 
antique  stones  are  abundant  at  hand,  and  Roman 
artists  are  apt  and  facile  in  imitation  ” (Arch. 
Jour  a.  1871,  p.  292). 

By  much  the  greater  part  of  the  gems  men- 
tioned were  used  for  finger-rings,  those  in  intaglio 
being  also  employed  as  seals.  Others,  however, 
especially  the  Gnostic,  were  amulets,  and  carried 
about  the  person,  suspended  or  otherwise,  as 
charms.  The  larger  camei,  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  decorating  church  plate  or  other  ecclesiastical 
objects.  (Martigny,  Des  anneaux  ckez  les  pre- 
miers Clire'tiens  et  de  Vanneau  episcopal  en  par- 
ticulier,  Macon,  1858;  Fortnum  in  Arch.  Journ. 
18G9  and  1871;  Early  Christian  Finger-rings; 
and  King,  Antique  Gems  and  Rings,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
24-37  ( Early  Christian  Glyptic  Art),  Bond.  1872, 
as  well  as  his  earlier  books  referred  to  above. £ 
Much  information  also  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
various  catalogues  of  gems  and  other  books, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  above  works 
and  in  this  paper.)  [C.  B.] 

GENERALIS.  [Victor  (14).] 

GENEROSA.  [Scillita.] 

GENEROSUS.  [Scillita.] 

GENESIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian ; commemorated  Aug.  25 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi);  Aug.  24 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Cal.  Allatii  et  Frontonis). 

(2)  Martyr,  of  Arles  (circa  A.D.  303)  ; comme- 
morated Aug.  25  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Rom.  Vet.,  Ado- 
nis, Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GENETHLIA.  [Calendar  ; Festival.] 

GENETHLIACI,  says  Augustine,  who  con- 
demns all  such  arts  (De  Doc.  Christ,  ii.  21), 
were  so  called  on  account  of  their  founding  their 
predictions  on  the  planets  which  ruled  a man’s 
birthday  (yeye0\ia)  ; a more  common  name  was 
Mathematici  [Astrologers  ; Divination].  He 
again  refers,  in  the  Confessions  (iv.  3 ; vii.  6), 
to  the  folly  and  impiety  of  supposing  that  a 
man’s  vices  were  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  planets  Venus,  Mars,  or  Saturn  presided  over 
his  birth.  The  passage  relating  to  this  matter 
given  in  the  Decree  of  Gratian  (causa  26,  qu. 
4,  c.  1 ) as  from  Augustine,  is  in  fact  from 
Rabanus  Maurus  De  Mag.  Praestig.,  and  was 
by  him  compiled  mainly  from  Augustine  and 
Isidore.  In  another  passage  of  Augustine 
(Conff.  iv.  3,  quoted  in  De  ret.  can.  26.  qu.  2, 
c.  8)  Gratian  seems  to  have  read  “ planetarios  ” 
for  the  a pianos  ” of  recent  editions.  All  augurs, 
aruspices,  mathematici,  and  other  impostors  of 
that  kind  were  condemned  by  a law  of  Con- 


* To  the  last-named  author  the  writer  is  deeply  in- 
debted for  impressions  of  several  gems  and  for  the  loan  of 
his  beautiful  plates  for  the  present  article:  they  are 
drawn,  like  all  the  others  (when  not  copied  from  other 
books),  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  originals. 


star.tius,  A.D.  357  (Code,  lib.  v. ; De  Malefcis  et 
Mathematicis,  in  Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecclesiasticum , 

р.  iii.  tit.  iv.  cc.  12-14).  [C.] 

GENIUS  OF  THE  EMPEROR.  In  the 

early  centuries  of  the  church,  one  of  the  tests 
by  which  Christians  were  detected  was,  to  re- 
quire them  to  make  oath  “by  the  genius  or  the 
fortune  of  the  emperor ; ” an  oath  which  the 
Christians,  however  willing  to  pray  for  kings, 
constantly  refused  as  savouring  of  idolatry. 
Thus  Polycarp  (Euseb.  II.  E.  iv.  15,  § 18)  was 
required  to  swear  by  the  fortune  (rvxpv)  of 
Caesar.  And  Saturninus  (Acta  Martt.  Sci/lit. 

с.  1,  in  Ruinart,  p.  86,  2nd  ed.)  adjured  Speratus, 
one  of  the  martyrs  of  Scillita,  “tantum  jura 
per  genium  regis  nostri ; ” to  which  he  replied 
“ Ego  imperatoris  mundi  genium  nescio.” 

Minucius  Felix  (Octavius,  c.  29)  reprobates 
the  deification  of  the  emperor,  and  the  heathen 
practice  of  swearing  by  his  “ genius  ” or  “ dae- 
mon ; ” and  Tertullian  (Apol.  c.  32)  says  that, 
although  Christians  did  not  swear  by  the  genius 
of  the  Caesars,  they  swore  by  a more  august, 
oath,  “ per  salutem  corum.”  We  do  not,  says 
Origen  (c.  Celsum,  bk.  8,  p.  421,  Spencer),  swear 
by  the  emperor’s  fortune  (tvxvv  Pa(n\4a>s),  any 
more  than  by  other  reputed  deities ; for  (as 
some  at  least  think)  they  who  swear  by  his 
fortune  swear  by  his  daemon,  and  Christians 
would  die  rather  than  take  such  an  oath  (Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities,  xvi.  vii.  7).  [C.] 

GENII.  [Fresco,  p.  693.] 

GENOFEVA  or  GENOVEFA,  virgin- 
saint,  ofParis  (f  circa  514  A.n.);  commemorated 
Jan.  3 (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; transla- 
tion Oct.  28  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GENTILLY,  COUNCIL  OF  (Gentiliacense 
Concilium),  held  A.D.  767,  at  Gentilly,  near 
Paris,,  but  authentic  records  of  its  proceedings 
are  wanting.  Annalists  of  the  next  age  say  that 
it  was  assembled  by  Pepin  to  consider  a twofold 
question  that  had  arisen  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches  respecting  the  Trinity  and 
the  images  of  the  saints  (Pertz,  i.  144).  Quite 
possibly  the  iconoclastic  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  754,  may  have  been  discussed  there, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  dispute  between 
the  two  churches  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  commenced  as  yet.  The  letter  of 
pope  Paul  to  Pepin  (Mansi,  xii.  614)  is  much  too 
vague  to  be  relied  on,  and  what  embassies  are 
recorded  to  have  come  from  the  east  in  his  reign 
are  still  less  to  the  purpose  (Ibid.  p.  677  ; comp. 
Pagi,  ad  Baron.  A.D.  766,  n.  3).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GENUFLECTENTES.  [Penitents.] 
GENUFLEXION,  PROSTRATION,  ETC. 

The  early  Christians  used  five  different  postures 
in  their  woi’ship.  They  stood  upright,  or  with 
the  head  and  back  bent  forward,  they  knelt  on 
both  knees,  aud  they  prostrated  themselves  at 
length  (prostrato  ornni  corpore  in  terra  ; said  of 
penitents  at  their  reconciliation,  Sacram.  Gelas. 
lib.  i.  nn.  xvi.  xxxviii.  in  Liturg.  Rom.  Vet.  Mu- 
rat. tom.  i.  coll.  504,  550). 

Standing  had  been  the  more  common  posture 
in  prayer  among  the  Jews  (Neh.  ix.  2-4  ; St. 
Matt.  vi.  5;  St.  Luke  xviii.  11,  13);  but  they 
knelt  (2  Chron.  vi.  13  ; Dan.  vi.  10  ; Ezra  ix.  5) 
and  prostrated  themselves  also  (Num.  xiv.  5 ; 
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Josh.  y.  14 ; 1 Kings  xviii.  39,  &c.) ; and  the  first 
converts  to  the  gospel  imported  their  former 
customs  into  the  church.  Thus  Stephen  knelt 
in  his  last  prayer  (Acts  vii.  60) ; St.  Peter  knelt 
when  he  besought  God  for  the  life  of  Dorcas  (ix. 
40) ; St.  Paul,  when  at  Ephesus  he  prayed  for 
the  elders  (xx.  36);  the  brethren  at  Tyre  and 
their  wives  and  children  knelt  with  him  on 
the  shore,  when  he  left  them  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
(xxi.  5).  In  the  language  of  the  same  apostle, 
“ bowing  the  knee  ” to  God  is  synonymous  with 
“ praying  ” to  him  (Eph.  iii.  14).  The  Christian 
knelt  in  prayer  more  than  the  unconverted 
Jew  ; and  this  was  natural,  for  the  greater  know- 
ledge of  God  produced  a stronger  sense  of  un- 
worthiness,  and  thus  led  to  more  marked  and 
frequent  expressions  of  humility  in  drawing  nigh 
to  him.  “ The  bending  of  the  knees  is  as  a token 
of  penitence  and  sorrow  ” (Cassian.  Coll.  xxi.  c. 
xx.  p.  795).  This  was  the  recognized  principle, 
and  it  ruled  the  occasions  on  which  the  posture 
was  employed.  “ The  knee,”  says  St.  Ambrose, 
“ is  made  flexible,  by  which,  beyond  other  mem- 
bers, the  offence  of  the  Lord  is  mitigated,  wrath 
appeased,  grace  called  forth  ” ( Hexaemeron , lib. 
vi.  c.  ix.  n.  74). 

Before  we  proceed  it  should  be  explained  that 
the  early  church  made  no  distinction  in  language 
between  “ kneeling  ” and  “ prostration.”  It  is 
evident  that  men  did  not  kneel  upright,  but 
threw  themselves  more  or  less  forward,  so  that 
the  posture  might  have  either  name.  Some- 
times indeed  they  so  supported  themselves  by 
putting  their  hands  or  arms  on  the  ground,  that 
“ kneeling  ” was  a position  of  rest  compared  with 
standing.  Thus  Cassian  complains  that  some 
western  monks,  when  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
“ often  wished  that  same  bowing  of  the  limbs 
(which  he  expressly  calls  germ  flectere ) to  be 
prolonged,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  prayer 
as  of  refreshment”  ( Instit . lib.  ii.  c.  7).  The 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
the  third  class  of  public  penitents  were  indiffe- 
rently called  kneelers  or  prostrators,  were  said 
either  yovv  uXlueir,  genu  flectere , or  inroTr'nrreiv,  se 
substernere.  Thus  in  a canon  made  at  Neocaesarea 
in  Pontus  about  a.d.  314,  we  read,  can.  v.,  “ Let 
a catechumen  ....  who  has  fallen  into  sin,  if  he 
be  a kneeler  (7 6vv  kAIvcov),  become  a hearer.” 
Similarly  the  eighty-second  canon  of  the  so-called 
fourth  council  of  Carthage  held  in  398 : “ Let 
penitents  (the  prostrators  were  especially  so 
called)  kneel  even  on  days  of  relaxation.”  But 
the  same  class  were  far  more  frequently  described 
as  prostrators.  For  example,  in  the  eleventh 
canon  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  325,  it  is  decreed  that  cer- 
tain offenders  “shall  be  prostrators  (viroirtaovv- 
rai)  for  seven  years.”  (Compare  can.  xii. ; Cone. 
Ancyr.  cann.  iv.  v.  &c. ; Greg.  Thaum.  viii.  ix.  ; 
Basil,  ad  Amphiloch.  lvi.  lvii.  &c. ; and  many 
others.)  A more  direct  piece  of  evidence  comes 
from  the  7th  centui-y.  Pseudo- Dionysius  ( De 
Eccles.  Hieran'ch.  c.  v.  sed.  iii.  § 2,  tom.  i.  p.  364) 
says  that  “ the  approach  to  the  Divine  altar  and 
the  prostration  (of  candidates  for  holy  orders) 
intimates  to  all  who  are  admitted  to  priestly 
functions  that  they  must  entirely  submit  their 
personal  life  to  God,  from  whom  their  consecration 
comes,”  &c. ; whereupon  his  scholiast  Maximus, 
a.d.  645,  explains  “prostration”  to  mean  “ kneel- 
ing” (p.  375).  So  in  the  West,  as  late  as  the 
9th  century,  in  the  same  canon,  “ Axis  in  terrain 


genibus  ” and  “ humiliter  in  terram  prosterni  ” 
( Cone . Turon.  a.d.  813,  can.  37)  are  employed 
to  describe  the  same  posture.  Other  indications 
of  similar  usage  will  be  observed  in  some  passages 
below. 

Kneeling  or  prostration  was  probably  the 
general  posture  of  the  early  Christians  in  prayer 
not  regulated  by  public  authority.  Thus  Cle- 
mens Romanus,  in  a general  exhortation,  “ Let 
us  fall  down  before  the  Lord,  and  beseech  Him 
with  tears,”  &c.  ( Epist . i.  ad  Cor.  c.  48).  When 
St.  Ignatius  prayed  for  the  churches  before  his 
martyrdom,  it  was  “ cum  genuflexione  omnium 
fratrum  ” ( Martyrium  S.  Ign.  c.  vi.).  Hermas 
represents  himself,  before  his  first  vision,  “ kneel- 
ing down  and  beginning  to  pray  to  God  and  con- 
fess his  sins  ” (lib.  i.  vis.  i.  § 1).  Hegesippus, 
a.d.  170,  relates  that  St.  James  the  Just  “ used 
to  enter  the  temple  alone,  and  to  be  found  lying 
on  his  knees  (Keipevos  eVt  roly  7 ovcuri)”  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eecl.  lib.  ii.  c.  xxiii.).  He  adds  that  his 
knees  from  continual  kneeling  became  callous 
like  those  of  a camel.  When  Eusebius  relates 
the  story  of  the  Melitine  legion  in  the  Mar- 
comannic  war,  about  174,  he  says  of  the  Christian 
soldiers,  “ They  put  their  knees  on  the  ground, 
as  our  custom  is  in  prayer  ” (Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  v.). 
Tertullian,  having  referred  to  the  same  event 
some  sixteen  years  after  its  occurrence,  asks, 
“ When  have  not  even  droughts  been  driven 
away  by  our  kneelings  and  fastings  ? ” (Ad 
Scapulam,  c.  iv.).  We  read  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Cyprian,  by  Pontius  his  deacon,  that  on  his  way 
to  death  he  “ knelt  on  the  earth,  and  prostrated 
himself  in  prayer  to  God  ” ( Vita  Opp.  praefixa). 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  Constantine  the  Great 
used  “ at  stated  times  every  day,  shutting  him- 
self up  in  secret  closets  of  his  palace,  there  to 
converse  alone  with  God,  and  falling  on  his  knees 
to  ask  importunately  for  the  things  whereof  he 
had  need  ” ( Vita  Constant,  lib.  iv.  c.  xxii.).  In 
his  last  illness,  “ kneeling  on  the  ground,  he  was 
a suppliant  to  God,”  &e.  (Ibid.  c.  lxi.).  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  speaking  of  his  sister’s  habits  of  devo- 
tion, mentions  “ the  bowing  of  her  knees  become 
callous,  and  as  it  were  grown  to  the  ground” 
(Orat.  viii.  § 13.  Compare  St.  Jerome  in  Epist. 
ad  Marcellam  de  Asella).  Augustine,  relating  a 
miraculous  answer  to  prayer  in  the  healing  of 
a sick  person,  says,  “ While  we  were  fixing  our 
knees  and  laying  ourselves  on  the  ground  (terrae 
incumbentibus)  in  the  usual  manner,  he  flung 
himself  forward,  as  if  thrown  heavily  down  by 
some  one  pushing  him,  and  began  to  pray,”  &c. 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xxii.  c.  viii.  § 2).  Elsewhere 
the  same  father,  speaking  of  private  prayer, 
says,  “ They  who  pray  do  with  the  members 
of  their  body  that  which  befits  suppliants,  when 
they  fix  their  knees,  stretch  forth  their  hands,  or 
even  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground”  (De 
Curd  pro  Mortuis , c.  v.).  Only  in  this  last  passage, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  kneeling  and  prostration 
distinguished  from  each  other.  • 

But  the  early  Christians  knelt  or  prostrated 
themselves  as  each  chose,  in  the  stated  common 
worship  of  the  church  also.  Thus  Arnobius  : — 
“To  Him  (i.  e.  Christ)  we  all  by  custom  prostrate 
ourselves  : Him  with  united  (collatis)  prayers  we 
adore”  (Adv.  Gent.  lib.  i.  c.  27).  Epiphanius : 
“ The  church  commands  us  to  send  up  prayers 
to  God  without  ceasing,  with  all  frequency,  and- 
earnest  supplications,  and  kneeling  on  the  ap- 
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Tvdnted  days,  by  night  and  in  the  day,  and  in  | 
some  places  they  celebrate  synaxcs  even  on  the 
sabbath,”  &c.  {De  Fide,  § 24).  St.  Jerome  says 
that  it  is  according  to  “ ecclesiastical  custom  to 
bend  the  knee  to  Christ  ” (Comm,  in  Isai.  c.  xlv. 
v.  23)-.  St.  Chrysostom  ( Horn . xviii.  in  2 Cor. 
viii.  24),  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion : — “Again,  after  we  have  shut  out  from  the 
sacred  precincts  those  who  cannot  partake  of  the 
Holy  Table,  there  must  be  another  kind  of  prayer, 
and  we  all  in  like  manner  lie  on  the  floor  {dpoiccs 
£ir’  SSd(povs  Ke'i/j.eOa),  and  all  in  like  manner  rise 
up.”  We  understand  this  better  on  a reference 
to  the  liturgy  in  the  so-called  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions. There  we  find  (lib.  viii.  c.  ix.  Coteler. 
tom.  i.  p.  396)  that  the  “ first  prayer  of  the 
faithful  ” was  said  by  all  kneeling,  the  deacon 
crying  out,  “ Let  us,  the  faithful,  all  kneM.” 
During  the  rest  of  the  liturgy  all  stood. 

At  other  times  of  service  the  rule  was  for  all 
to  kneel  in  prayer,  except  on  Sundays  and  be- 
tween Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  Few  customs 
are  more  frequently  mentioned  by  early  writers, 
and  none  perhaps  more  frequently  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  age  of  the  apostles.  The  earliest 
witness  is  Ireuaeus,  in  a fragment  of  his  work  on 
Easter  preserved  in  the  “Questions  and  Answers 
to  the  Orthodox,”  Quae  t.  115,  ascribed  to  Justin 
Martyr.  Irenaeus  traced  it  to  the  apostles.  In 
answer  to  a question  respecting  the  reason  and 
origin  of  the  custom,  the  latter  writer  says, 

“ Since  it  behoved  us  always  to  remember  both 
our  own  fall  into  sins  and  the  grace  of  our  Christ 
through  which  we  have  arisen  from  the  fall, 
therefore  our  kneeling  on  the  six  days  is  a sign 
of  our  fall  into  sins,  but  our  not  kneeling  on  the 
Lord’s  day  is  a sign  of  the  rising  again,  through 
which,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  have  been 
delivered  from  our  sins  and  from  death,  their 
due,  now  itself  put  to  death.”  Ibid.  Other  wit- 
nesses are  Tertullian,  speaking  both  of  Sunday 
and  the  paschal  season  {De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  iii. ; 
similarly,  De  Orat.  c.  xxiii.) ; Peter  of  Alex- 
andria, a.d.  301,  can.  xv.  of  Sunday  only.  The 
council  of  Xicaea,  325,  both  of  Sunday  and  the 
days  of  Pentecost,  can.  xx. ; St.  Hilary,  also  of 
the  “ Week  of  Weeks  ” and  the  Lord’s  day  both 
{Prolog,  in  Psalm.  § 12),  who  refers  it  to  the 
apostles.  His  expression  is,  “ No  one  worships 
with  his  body  prostrated  on  the  ground.”  Epi- 
phanius,  also  of  both  {De  Fide , § 22).  St.  Basil, 
of  both,  as  an  apostolical  tradition  {De  Spiritu 
Sancto,  c.  lxvi.,  al.  xxvii.).  St.  Jerome,  likewise 
of  both  {Dial,  contr.  Luciferianos , c.  iv.) ; and 
again,  of  the  fifty  days,  in  Prooem.  in  Ep.  ad 
Eph .,  “ We  neither  bend  the  knee  nor  bow  our- 
selves to  the  ground.”  St.  Augustine,  after 
giving  the  Scriptural  reason,  says,  “ On  this 
account  both  are  fasts  relaxed  [during  the 
paschal  quinquagesima]  and  we  pray  standing, 
which  is  a sign  of  the  resurrection,  whence  also 
the  same  is  observed  at  the  altar  on  all  Lord’s 
days.”  {Ep.  lv.  ad  Januar.  c.  xv.  n.  28.  Compare 
c.  xvn.  n.  32.)  From  St.  Maximus  of  Turin, 
A.D.  422,  we  learn  the  same  facts  and  the  reason 
{Horn.  iii.  De  Pentec.).  Cassian,  A.d.  424,  men- 
tions the  restriction  on  kneeling  at  those  times 
{Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  xviii.  ; Collat.  xxi.  c.  xx.).  In 
the  collection  of  canons  put  forth  by  Martin,  a 
Pannonian  by  birth,  but  bishop  of  Bracara  in 
Spain,  a.d.  560,  the  same  prohibition  occurs, 
borrowed  from  a Greek  or  oriental  source  (can. 


lvii.)  His  words  are,  “non  prostrati,  nec  huml- 
liati.”  The  90th  canon  of  the  Tvullan  council, 
held  at  Constantinople  in  691,  forbids  kneeling 
“from  the  evening  entrance  of  the  priests  to  the 
altar  on  Saturday  until  the  next  evening  on  the 
Lord’s  day.”  The  council  does  not  mention  the 
longer  period,  and  its  object  seems  to  have  been 
merely  to  settle  the  hours  at  which  the  obser- 
vance should  begin  and  end. 

From  the  fact  that  the  20th  canou  of  Nicaea 
is  not  found  in  the  abridgement  of  canons  by 
Huflinus  {Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  x.  c.  v.),  nor  in  an 
ancient  codex  supposed  to  be  the  authorised  col- 
lection of  the  church  of  Rome,  Quesnel  {Diss. 
xii.,  at  the  end  of  St.  Leo’s  Works , c.  v.)  supposed 
that  the  custom  of  not  kneeling  on  Sunday,  &c. 
was  neA'er  received  at  Rome.  See  Routh,  Oj.us- 
cula , tom.  ii.p.  444,  or  Reliquiae  Sacra e,  tom.  iv. 
p.  75,  ed.  2.  We  find,  however,  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  enforced  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Frankish  princes  after  they  had  imposed  the 
Roman  office  on  their  subjects.  Those  times 
were  excepted  from  the  general  order  for  kneel- 
ing at  prayer  made  by  the  third  council  of  Tours, 
A.D.  813,  can.  37.  It  was  forbidden  by  a capitu- 
lary of  Louis  the  Goflly,  a.d.  817  {Capit.  Peg. 
Franc,  tom.  ii.  col.  586,  cap.  li.)  during  “the 
Pentecost  week.”  Rabanus  Maurus,  also,  at 
Mentz,  A.D.  847,  says,  as  if  vouching  for  a present 
fact,  “On  those  days  the  knees  are  not  bent  in 
prayer.”  “ On  the  Lord’s  day  we  pray  standing  ” 
{De  Instit.  Cler.  lib.  ii.  cc.  41-2).  It  is  very 
improbable,  therefore,  that  the  custom  was  not 
known  and  observed  at  Rome. 

In  all  the  ancient  liturgies  except  the  Roman, 
if,  indeed,  that  be  an  exception  (see  Scudamore’s 
Notitia  Eucharistica , p.  579),  the  bishop  gave  a 
blessing  before  the  communion.  In  all  but  the 
Clementine  this  was  preceded  byamonition  from 
the  deacon:  e.g.,  in  St.  James  and  St.  Basil, 
“ Let  us  bow  down  our  heads  unto  the  Lord  ; ” 
in  St.  Chrysostom,  “ Bow  down  your  heads  unto 
the  Lord”  {Li'urg.  PP.,  pp.  32,  66,  102);  in 
St.  Mark,  “ Bow  your  heads  to  Jesus  Christ  ” 
(Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  160);  in  the  Mozai’abic, 
“Humiliate  vos  benedictioni  ” ( Missale , Leslie, 
pp.  6,  246);  in  a Roman  Ordo,  earl),  but  of  un- 
certain date,  “Humiliate  vos  ad  benedictionem  ” 
(Ord.  vi.  §11,  Mus.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  75).  Several 
liturgies  had  a benediction  after  the  communion 
also,  for  which  the  people  bowed  themselves. 
In  some,  indeed,  the  deacon  here  repeated  his 
direction.  See  St.  James  {Lit.  PP.  p.  39);  the 
Greek  Alexandrine  of  St.  Basil  and  of  St.  Cyril 
(Renaud.  tom.  i.  pp.  85,  125).  In  Egypt,  for  this 
reason,  benedictions  were  usually  called  “ Prayers 
of  Inclination,”  or  “ Of  Bowing  the  Head  ” (Re- 
naud. u.  s.  pp.  35,  36,  50,  77,  &c.).  The  same 
gesture,  similarly  bidden  by  the  deacon,  was  em- 
ployed in  other  parts  of  the  service.  See  St. 
James,  u.  s.  p.  9,  and  Renaud.  u.  s.  pp.  77,  79, 
105,  &c.  In  particular,  the  catechumens  bowed 
while  the  prayer  proper  to  them  was  said  before 
their  dismissal.  Thus  the  deacon,  in  St.  Basil 
and  in  St.  Chrysostom  : “ Ye  catechumens,  bow 
down  your  heads  unto  the  Lord  ” {Lit.  PP.,  pp. 
48,  87).  The  Malabar  : ‘ Incline  your  heads  for 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  receive  the  blessing  ” 
{Hist.  Eccl.  Malab.  Raulin,  p.  304). 

Two  sermons  of  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Arles, 
a.d.  602,  illustrate  our  subject,  as  regards  the 
habits  of  the  people,  in  a graphic  manner  : — “ l 
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intreat  and  admonish  you,  dearest  brethien,  that  I 
as  often  as  prayer  is  said  by  the  clergy  at  the 
altar,  or  prayer  is  bidden  by  the  deacon,  ye  faith- 
fully bow,  not  your  hearts  only,  but  your  bodies 
also ; for  when  I often,  as  I ought,  and  heedfully 
take  notice,  as  the  deacon  cries,  ‘ Let  us  bend  our 
knees,’  I see  the  greater  part  standing  like  up- 
right columns.”  “ Let  it  not  be  grievous  to 
him,. who  from  some  weakness  cannot  bend  his 
knees,  either  to  bow1  his  back  or  incline  his  head.” 
Again:  “In  like  manner  I admonish  you  of  this,, 
dearest  brethren,  that  as  often  as  the  deacon 
shall  proclaim  that  ye  ought  to  bow  yourselves 
for  the  benediction,  ye  faithfully  incline  both 
bodies  and  heads ; because  the  benediction, 
though  given  to  you  through  man,  is  yet  not 
given  from  man.”  (Berm.  Cues,  lxxxv.  §§  1,  5 ; 
Sim.  lxxxiv.  §§  1,  2.) 

The  priest  himself  often  inclined  his  head 
during  the  prayers.  (See  St.  James,  u.  s.  pp.  7, 
13,  17,  &c.,  and  St.  Mark,  u.  s.  pp.  150,  153.) 
Many  observances  of  this  kind  are  lost  to  us 
from  the  want  of  rubrics  in  the  ancient  liturgies, 
or  from  their  incompleteness.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  of  the  West ; but  there  is  one 
Ordo  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne  in  which  the 
priest  is  directed  to  say  the  prayer  In  spiritu 
humilitatis  “ bowed  before  the  altar.”  (Martene, 
Be  Ant.' Becl.  Rit.  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  xii.  ord.  v.). 
We  might  here  also  cite  the  Mozarabic  and 
Milanese  missals,  if  the  antiquity  of  their  rubrics 
were  not  generally  uncertain. 

From  pseudo-Dionysius  we  learn  that  while 
bishops  and  priests  at  their  ordination  knelt  on 
both  knees,  deacons  knelt  on  one  only  ( De  Keel. 
Hier.c.  v.  § ii.  tom.  i.  p.  364).  [W.  E.  S.J 

GEOGRAPHY,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  [No- 

TITIA.] 

GEORGIUS.  (1)  Chozebita,  Holy  Father, 
A.D.  820 ; commemorated  with  Aemilianus,  Jan. 

8 {Cal.  Byzant.'). 

(2)  Of  Malaeum,  Holy  Father,  (saec.  V.  vi.)  ; 
commemorated  April  4 ( Tb .). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Mitylene  (f  circa  816),  Holy  Fa- 
ther; commemorated  April  7 (lb.}. 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Cordova  with  Aurelius, 
Felix,  Nathalia,  and  Liliosa,  A.D.  852  ; commemo- 
rated Aug;  27  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(5)  Meya\o/j.dpTvp  ual  rpoTraio<p6pos,  A.D. 
296 ; commemorated  April  23  {Cal.  Byzant .) ; 

“ Natale,”  April  23  {Mart.  Bedae) ; the  dedica- 
tion {ijKaluia)  of  his  church  in  Lydia  is  comme- 
morated on  Nov.  3 {Cal.  Byzant.}. 

(6)  De  monte  Atho ; commemorated  June  27 
{Cal.  Georg.}. 

(7)  Victoriosus ; commemorated  Sept.  28  {Cal. 

Armen.}.  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERASIMUS,  Holy  Father,  6 iv  TopSaiq/, 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  Pogonatus ; comme- 
morated March  4 {Cal.  Byzant.).  [YV.  F.  G.] 

GEREON,  martyr  with  318  others  at  Co- 
logne under  Maximian ; commemorated  Oct.  10 
{Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 
GERMANIC  A CONCILIA,  councils  cele- 
brated in  Germany,  but  at  places  unknown. 

1.  A.D.  743,  pi’obably,  being  the  first  of  five 
.'•'aid  to  have  met  under  St.  Boniface  by  his 
biographer,  but  great  obscurity  hangs  over  their 
date,  number,  and  canons,  to  say  the  least. 
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| Mansi  really  settles  nothing  (xii.  355  and  seq.}, 
and-the  Oxford  editors  of  Wilkins  still  less  (iii. 
382,  note).  Again,  in  the  preface  to  this 
council  it  is  Carloman,  mayor  of  the  palace  who 
speaks,  and  its  seven  canons,  besides  running  in 
his  name  form  the  first  of  his  capitularies 
(Mansi,  ib.  366,  and  App.  1 04).  Certainly, 
the  first  of  them  constituting  Boniface  arch- 
bishop over  the  bishops  of  his  dominions  cannot 
have  been  deci'eed  but  by  him.  True,  there  is  a 
letter  from  Boniface  to  pope  Zachary  requesting 
leave  for  holding  a synod  of  this  kind,  which 
was  at  once  given  (Mansi,  ib.  312-19),  and  in 
another,  purporting  to  be  from  Boniface  to  arch- 
bishop Cuthbert  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils , 
iii.  376),  three  sets  of  canons  are  quoted  as 
having  been  decreed  by  the  writer,  of  which 
these  form  the  second.  Still,  even  so,  when  and 
where  were  the  other  two  sets  passed  ? What 
Mansi  prints  (xii.  383)  as  “ statutes  of  St.  Boni- 
face ” in  one  place,  were  probably  the  work  of  a 
later  hand,  as  he  says  in  another  {ib.  362). 

2.  A.D.  745,  at  Mayence  possibly,  where  Alde- 
bert  and  Clement  were  pronounced  Jieretics,  and 
Gervilion  of  Mayence  deposed  to  be  succeeded  by 
Boniface  (Mansi,  ib.  371). 

3.  a.d.  747,  at  which  the  first  four  general 
councils  were  ordered  to  be  received.  Possibly 
the  tenth  of  the  letters  of  pope  Zachary  may 
relate  to  this  (Mansi,  ib.  409  and  342). 

4.  A.D.  759,  at  which  Othmar,  abbot  of 

St.  Gall,  was  unjustly  condemned  (Mansi,  ib. 
660).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GERMANICUS,  martyr  at  Smyrna  under 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Aurelius  ; comme- 
morated Jan.  19  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis.  Usu- 
ardi). [YV.  F.  G.] 

GERMANUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Paris  and 
confessor  (f  576  A.D.)  ; commemorated  May  28 
( Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi);  translation  {de- 
position, Ado)  July  25  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Auxerre  and  confessor ; “ iran- 
situs  ” commemorated  July  31  (Mart.  Heron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi) ; Aug.  1 {Mart.  Bedae)  ; trans- 
lation (natalis,  Ado)  Oct.  1 {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  [Donatianus  (2).] 

(4)  Martyr  in  Spain  with  Servandus ; com- 
memorated Oct.  23  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  with 
Caesarius,  Theophilus,  andYitalis,  under  Decius; 
commemorated  Nov.  3 {Ib.}. 

(6)  Of  Constantinople,  a.d.  730  ; commemo- 
rated May  12  {Cal.  Byzant.}.  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERONA,  COUNCIL  OF  {Gerundense  con- 
cilium}, held  A.D.  517,  at  Gerona  in  Catalonia, 
and  passed  ten  canonS  on  discipline,  to  which 
seven  of  the  ten  bishops  present  at  the  synod  of 
Tarragona  the  year  before  subscribed.  By  the 
first  the  order  laid  down  for  celebrating  mass  and 
saying  the  psalter  and  ministering  in  general 
throughout  the  province  of  Tarragona  is  to  be 
that  of  the  metropolitan  church.  By  the  last 
the  Lord’s  prayer  is  to  be  said  on  all  days  after 
matins  and  vespers  by  the  priest.  By  the 
second  and  third  rogation  days  are  to  be  kept 
with  abstinence  twice-a  year:  viz.,  the  three  last 
days  of  Whitsun  week,  and  the  first  three  days  in 
November  ; or,  one  of  them  being  a Sunday,  the 
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three  last  days  of  the  week  following  (Mansi, 
viii.  547  and  seq.).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GERONTIUS,  bishop  of  Sevilla  la  Vieja  in 
Spain  (saec.  I.);  commemorated  Aug.  25  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  '[W.  F.  G.] 

GERTRUDIS,  virgin,  martyr  in  Ireland; 
commemorated  March  17  (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERUNDENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Gerona, 
Council  of.] 

GERYASIUS,  martyr  at  Milan  with  Prota- 
sius,  his  brother,  under  Nero ; commemorated 
June  19  (Mart.  Bedae,  Hicron.,  Cal.  Cartliaj 
Cal.  et  Sacrament.  Frontonis,  Mart.  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi); also  with  Nazarius,  and  Celsus,  June  19 
(Mart.  Horn.  Vet.),  and  Oct.  14  (Cal.  Bi/zant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

GERYASIUS  AND  PROTASIUS,  SS., 
IN  Art.  The  basilica  of  St.  Ambrose  in  Milan 
was  dedicated  by  him,  June  19th  387,  to  these 
martyrs,  whose  bones  he  transferred  to  it.  The 
name  of  the  church  has,  however,  been  derived 
by  posterity  from  that  of  its  founder.  The 
author  may  refer  to  the  personal  testimony  of 
Father  Ambrose  St.  John  of  the  Oratory,  as  to 
a late  discovery  of  bones  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Ambrose,  which  seems  strongly  to  confirm  the 
tradition  of  the  burial  of  actually  martyred 
persons  among  its  foundations.® 

St.  Gervasius  appears  repeatedly  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Ambrosian  basilica,  especially 
in  the  great  mosaic  of  the  apse  (Sommerard, 
Album  des  Arts,  pi.  xix.  9 serie).  St.  Protasius 
is  with  him,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  church. 
This  mosaic  cannot  be  later  than  the  9th  century, 
and  may  probably  be  of  the  same  date  as  that  in 
the  great  church  of  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe  at 
Ravenna,  7th  century.  (SeeCiampini  Vet.Monu- 
vnenta,  tom.  ii.  pi.  xxv.  No.  11,  and  p.  95  in  text.) 
Two  portrait  medallions  of  these  saints  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Vitale  in  the  same 
city.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GETULIUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Aman- 
tius,  Cerealis,  and  Primitivus,  in  the  time  of 
Adrian  (circa  124  A.D.) ; “ passio,”  June  10 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GIDEON  or  GEDEON,  the  prophet ; com- 
memorated with  Joshua,  Sept.  1 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GIFTS.  [Arrhae;  Elements,  p.  600.] 

GILBERTUS,  “in  territorio  Parisiacensi, 
vico  Christoilo ;”  commemorated  with  Agoadus, 
and  innumerable  others  of  both  sexes,  June  24 
(Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GILDARDUS,  bishop  of  Rouen  (f  post  508); 
“ natalis  ” June  8 (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GILDING.  A frequent  mode  of  decorating 
the  interiors  of  churches  was  by  gilding.  The 
earliest  reference  we  have  to  it  is  in  the  letter 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  to  Macarius,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  relating  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  he  was  about  to  have  built, 
consulting  him,  among  other  points,  as  to  the 


a See  note,.p.  433,  J.  H.  Newman’s  Historical  Sketches, 
Pickering.  1872.  A letter  of  the  greatest  interest,  which 
seems  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  bodies  of  St.  Ambrose  and  the  two  martyrs. 


character  of  the  ceiling  he  wished  to  have  con- 
structed. The  emperor  evidently  inclined  to  a 
ceiling  divided  into  panels  (a aKwvapia,  laqueata ), 
inasmuch  as  it  could  be  decorated  with  gold 
(Euseb.  1 it.  Const,  iii.  c.  32).  This  plan  was 
carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  and, 
“ by  means  of  compartments,  stretched  its  vast 
expanse  over  the  whole  basilica,  covered  through- 
out with  resplendent  gold,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  temple  dazzling  as  with  a blaze  of  light  ” 
(lb.  c.  36).  The  beams  of  the  roof  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  were  originally,  A.D.  386, 
covered  with  gold-leaf. 

“Bracteolas  trabibus  sublevit.  ut  omnis  aurulenta 
Lux  esset  intus.  ceu  jubar  sub  ortu.” 

(Petron.  rassio  Beat.  Apost.) 

The  church  built  by  St.  Paulinus  at  Nola  had 
also  a panelled  ceiling,  “alto  et  lacunato  eul- 
mine  ” (Paulin.  Epist.  xxxii.  12),  but  gilding 
is  not  expressly  mentioned.  References  to  these 
ceilings  of  gilded  panelling  are  frequent  in 
Jerome,  who  speaks  of  “ the  laquearia  and  roofs 
gleaming  with  gold,”  “the  gilded  ceilings,”  and 
the  like,  with  some  expression  of  regret  that  so 
much  that  might  have  been  devoted  to  Christ’s 
poor  was  lavished  on  architectural  decoration 
(Hieron.  lib.  ii.  in  Zacli.  viii. ; Epist.  ii.  ad  Repot.  ; 
Epist.  viii.  ad  Demetriad.).  From  the  last-quoted 
passage  we  learn  that  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
were  also  gilt,  and  that  the  altars  were  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  jewels.  In  the  more  mag- 
nificent churches  erected  in  Justinian’s  reign, 
the  altars  were  often  of  silver  plated  with  gold. 
The  altar  given  by  Pulcheria,  A.D.  414,  to  the 
church  at  Constantinople  was  elaborately  con- 
structed of  gold  and  precious  stones  (Soz.  II.  E. 
ix.  1).  This  was  surpassed  by  the  altar  given 
by  Justinian  to  St.  Sophia,  which  was  all  of  gold 
resplendent  with  gems  (Ducange,  Constantinop. 
Christ,  lib.  iii.  p.  47).  The  altar  at  St.  Ambrogio, 
at  Milan,  made  A.D.  835,  is  covered  with  plates 
of  gold  and  silver,  with  subjects  in  high  relief 
[Altar,  p.  64],  The  domes  which  crowned  the 
early  churches  in  the  East  were  often  gilt  ex- 
ternally. (Bingham,  Grig.  Eccl.  VIII.  viii.  5 ; 
Neale,  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  182.)  [E.  V.] 

GIRDLE  (C<Ivf\ ; balteus , cingulum,  zona). 
Among  nations  who  wore  long  flowing  robes,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  use  of  the  girdle  would  be 
necessary  for  convenience  in  walking,  or  in  active 
work.  This  very  way,  however,  of  using  the 
girdle  would  cause  it  to  be  more  or  less  hidden 
by  the  dress : and  thus  we  are  a priori  prepared 
for  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries  we  continually  meet  with  the  girdle 
used  as  a matter  of  practical  convenience,  it 
is  not  till  the  eighth  century  that  we  find  it 
recognized  as  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  strictly 
so  called.  The  use  of  it  in  these  earlier  times 
seems  not  unfrequently  to  have  carried  with  it 
the  idea  of  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
prophets,  and  thus  to  have  been  worn  by  those 
who  followed  a monastic  life,  and  those  who 
professed,  in  reality  or  in  seeming,  to  imitate 
their  austerities.  We  find,  for  example,  pope 
Celestinus  I.  (ob.  432  A.D.)  finding  fault  with 
those  who,  by  affecting  this  style  of  dress 
(“amicti  pallio  et  lumbos  praecincti  ”),  seemed 
to  claim  for  themselves  a sanctity  of  life  not 
rightly  theirs  (Epist.  4 ad  Episc.  Vienn.  cl 
Narb.  c.  2 ; Patrol.  1.  431).  Salvianus  (ob. 
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circa  495  A.D.)  x’efers  to  the  same  idea,  in  the 
Avords  addressed  to  an  unworthy  monk,  “ licet 
fidem  cingulo  after  as  ” [Adv.  avaritiam  iv.  5 ; 
Patrol,  liii.  232).  See  also  Basil  ( Epist . 45  ad 
mona&hum  lapsim ; Patrol.  Gr.  xxxii.  366).  To 
take  an  instance  of  a different  type,  Fulgentius 
(ob.  533  A.D.)  on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Ruspe,  is  said  in  his  biography  (formerly  attri- 
buted to  Ferrandus  Diaconus)  to  have  retained 
the  gii’dle  with  the  rest  of  the  monastic  habit — 
“ pelliceo  cingulo  tanquam  monachus  utebatur  ” 
(c-  37 ; Patrol,  lxv.  136).  The  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  forbad  the  laying  aside  of  the  monastic 
girdle  even  at  night ; for  the  monks  were  to 
sleep  “ vestiti  . . . et  cincti  cingulis  aut  funibus  ” 
( Regula  S.  Benedict f,  c.  22  : see  also  Regula  S. 
Donati , c.  65). 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  gii-dle 
was  commonly  worn  as  an  ornament  by  so- 
vereigns and  nobles.  Thus,  in  a homily  once 
assigned  to  Chrysostom,  but  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a work  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
girdle  is  spoken  of  as  an  ordinary  ornament  of 
kings,  and  with  this  royal  use  of  it  is  compared  the 
girdle  of  our  Lord  (Bom.  de  Uno  Legislatore,  c.  3 ; 
vol.  vi.  409,  ed.  Montfaucon).  It  will  readily 
be  seen  how  important  a bearing  the  above  facts 
ha\re  on  the  main  general  question,  to  which  Ave 
can  only  refer  thus  in  passing,  as  to  whether 
the  dress  of  the  early  Christian  ministiy  Avas 
deri\red  from  that  of  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
In  this  last,  it  will  be  l'emembered,  the  girdle 
Avas  a very  impoi’tant  element. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  Avas  not  till  the  8th 
century  tha  t we  meet  with  the  girdle  as  an  eccle- 
siastical A'estment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
woi-d.  It  is  true  that  we  do  meet  Avith  references 
to  it  at  an  earlier  period,  as  to  that  worn  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  which  later  generations  are 
said  by  his  biographer  to  haAre  i*egarded  as  a 
precious  relic  ( Joannis  Diaconi  Vita  S.  Greg. 
Magni , iv.  80  ; Patrol,  lxxv.  228).  Still,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  use  of  an  article  of  dress  by 
ecclesiastics  is  a totally  different  thing  from  their 
use  of  it  because  they  are  ecclesiastics ; and  for 
instances  of  this  latter  Ave  must  pass  on  to 
a later  period. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  reference  of  this  kind  is 
one  by  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(ob.  740  A.D.),  in  his  description  of  the  various 
priestly  vestments  (Historia  Ecclesiastica  et 
Mystica  Cuntemplatio ; Patrol.  Gr.  xcviii.  394), 
in  which  he  also  alludes  to  the  napkin  attached 
to  the  girdle  worn  by  deacons  (rd>  iyx^lpiou  r b 
€7 rl  Trjs  (dougs').  Rabanus  Maurus,  in  his  trea- 
tise de  Institutione  Clericorum  (i.  17  ; Patrol. 
cvii.  306),  a work  probably  Avritten  about  the 
year  819  a.d.,  refers  to  the  girdle  as  one  of  the 
regular  Christian  vestments,  and  dwells  on  the 
symbolism  of  it  at  some  length.  A curious  in- 
junction, for  which  a cuinous  reason  is  given,  as 
to  the  wearing  of  the  gix*dle,  is  found  in  one  of 
the  so-called  Arabic  canons  of  the  council  of 
Kicaea,  edited  by  Abraham  Ecchelensis  (can.  66  ; 
Labbe  ii.  335).  According  to  this,  the  clergy 
are  forbidden  to  wear  a girdle  during  divine 
service. 

In  earlier  times  the  girdle  was  often  doubt- 
lessly richly  adorned : the  reference  we  hai^e 
already  given  to  its  regal  use  is  illustrative  of 
this,  and  we  may  further  cite  Chrysostom  (Horn, 
in  Psal.  48 ; Arol.  v.  521),  Avhere,  inveighing 


against  xrarious  articles  of  luxury  in  dress,  he 
speaks  of  golden  girdles.  Appai-ently,  too,  this 
state  of  things  prevailed  after  the  girdle  became 
a i-ecognised  ecclesiastical  vestment,  the  exces- 
sive ornamentation  being,  it  would  seem,  viewed 
as  a secular  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  dress. 
Thus  we  find  Durandus  (ob.  1296  A.D.)  speaking 
of  the  clergy  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Louis 
I.,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  as  laying  aside 
“ Cingula  auro  texta,  exquisitas  A^estes,  et  alia 
secularia  ornamenta  ” (Rationale  Div.  Off.  iii.  1). 
A further  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
Avill  of  Riculfus,  bishop  of  Helena  (ob.  915  A.D  ), 
jn  which  he  bequeaths,  among  other  precious 
articles,  “ zonas  quinque,  una  cum  auro  et  gem- 
mis  pretiosis,  et  alias  quattuor  cum  auro  ” (Patrol. 
cxxxii.  468). 

Later  liturgical  Avriters  [e.g.  Honorius  Augus- 
iodunensis  (Gemma  Animae,  i.  206  ; Patrol. 
clxxii.  606),  Innocent  iii.  (de  Sacro  Altaris  mys- 
terio,  i.  52  ; Patrol,  ccxvii.  793),  and  Durandus 
(Rat.  Div.  Off.  iii.  4)]  speak  further  of  an  under 
girdle  ( subcingulum , subcinctorium,  succincto- 
rium ),  and  generally  as  a vestment  peculiar  to 
bishops.  So  in  the  ancient  mass  given  by 
Menard  (Greg.  Sacr.  col.  249)  from  the  Cd. 
Ratoldi,  the  bishop  puts  on  both  a cingulum  and 
a balteus,  the  former  perhaps  the  unseen  anc 
simple  primitive  girdle,  the  latter  the  elaborate 
ornament  of  later  times.  This  subject,  however, 
falls  beyond  our  limits ; reference  may  be  made 
to  Bona  de  Rebus  Liturg.  i.  24.  15. 

A brief  remark  may  be  made  in  passing  as  to 
the  special  significance  of  the  girdle  in  reference 
to  the  bestowal  or  deprivation  of  office.  Thus 
Gx’egory  the  Gi’eat  congratulates  a friend  “ prae- 
fectui’ae  vos  suscepisse  cingula  ” (Epist.  x.  37  ; 
Patrol,  lxxvii.  1094).  Atto,  bishop  of  Ver- 
cellae  (ob.  circa  960  A.D.),  Avi’iting  to  one  bishop 
Azo,  orders  that  a man  who  should  contract  a 
mai'riage  within  the  prohibited  degrees  “ cinunli 
sui  patiatur  amissionem”  [Epist.  5;  Patrol. 
cxxxiv.  107).  Similar  references  are  often 
found  in  the  Theodosian  code,  and  elsewhere 
(see  e.g.  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  viii.  tit.  i.  1.  11  ; lib. 
x.  tit.  26,  1.  1),  in  a way  that  often  suggests  the 
belt  of  knighthood  of  later  times. 

For  further  references  to  the  subject  of  the 
gii’dle  in  its  different  aspects,  see  Ducange’s 
Glossarium  s.  vv.  ; Marriott’s  Vestiarium  Chris - 
tianum , p.  213,  etc. ; Hefele,  Die  liturgischen 
Gewdnder,  pp.  178  sqq. ; Bock,  Geschichte  der 
liturgischen  Germander  des  Mitteldlters,  ii.  pp.  50 
sqq.  [R.  S.] 

GLADIATORS.  A passion  for  gladiatorial 
combats  had  a sti*ong  hold  upon  the  popular 
mind  of  pagan  Rome ; and  under  the  empire 
magnificent  amphitheatres  Avere  built  for  such 
exhibitions,  and  others  of  an  almost  equally 
barbarous  nature,  which  seem  to  have  presented 
a peculiarly  fascinating  attraction  both  to  men 
and  women  in  those  times. 

Augustine  mentions  a case  in  which  even  a 
Christian,  having  been  induced  to  be  present  at 
one  of  these  exhibitions,  and  having  kept  his  eyes 
closed  for  a time — on  opening  them,  at  a sudden 
outcry  which  he  heard,  instead  of  being  shocked 
or  disgusted  at  the  sight,  was  huri'ied  along  Avith 
the  spirit  of  the  assembled  people — was  OArer- 
come  with  a Avild  and  savage  delight  at  beholding 
the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  death,  and  carried 
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away  with  him  an  inextinguishable  desire  to 
witness  the  same  spectacles  again  (August. 
Conf.  vi.  8). 

Some  pagan  moralists  expressed  more  or  less 
strongly  their  disapprobation  of  the  gladiatorial 
shows,  as  being  inhuman  and  demoralizing 
(Seneca,  Ep.  vii.  and  Pliny,  Ep.  iv.  22);  but 
they  were  too  popular  to  be  checked  by  such 
remonstrances;  and  nothing  effectual  was  done 
to  stop  them  until  they  were  opposed  and  finally 
suppressed  by  the  intervention  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  Christian  heroism. 

The  church  expressed  its  abhorrence  of  these 
barbarous  games  as  soon  as  it  came  in  contact 
with  them,  not  only  by  discountenancing  attend- 
ance at  them,  but  by  refusing  to  admit  gladiators 
to  Christian  baptism  (see  Constit.  Apostol.  viii. 
32).  In  this  canon,  charioteers,  racers,  and  many 
others,  are  included  in  the  same  condemnation ; 
probably  because  the  public  exhibitions  in  which 
they  took  a part  were  more  or  less  connected 
with  idolatry.  And  for  the  same  reason  such 
persons,  if  they  had  already  been  received  into 
the  church,  were  to  be  punished  by  excommuni- 
cation ( Concil . Arelat.  i.  4). 

The  first  imperial  edict  prohibiting  the  exhi- 
bition of  gladiators  was  issued  by  Constantine  in 
a.d.  325,  just  after  the  council  of  Nice  had  been 
convened  (Cod.  Theod.  xv.  12,  1).  Forty  years 
later  Valentinian  forbade  that  any  Christian 
criminals  should  be  condemned  to  fight  as  gladi- 
ators; and  in  A.D.  367  he  included  in  a similar 
exemption  those  who  had  been  in  the  imperial 
service  about  the  court  (Palatini)  (Cod.  Theod. 
ix.  40,  8 and  11). 

Honorius,  at  the  end  of  this  century,  ordered 
that  no  slave,  who  had  been  a gladiator,  should 
be  taken  into  the  service  of  a senator  (Coo?.  Theod. 
xv.  12,  3). 

All  these  edicts  resulted  from  the  operation  of 
Christian  principles  and  feelings,  and  they  show 
the  rise  and  growth  of  a more  civilized  opinion, 
which  these  imperial  utterances  also  helped  to 
promote ; but  they  produced  little  or  no  direct 
effect  in  putting  a stop  to  such  exhibitions. 

The  decree  of  Constantine  seems  to  have  ap- 
plied only  to  the  province  of  Phoenicia — to  the 
prefect  of  which  it  was  addressed ; or,  at  any 
rate,  it  very  soon  became  a dead  letter;  for  a 
few  years  later  Libanius  alludes  to  gladiatorial 
shows  as  still  regularly  exhibited  in  Syria 
(Libanius,  de  vita  sua,  3).  And  although  they 
were  never  seen  in  Constantinople  — where  a 
passion  for  chariot  races  seems  to  have  supplied 
their  place  — yet  at  Rome  and  in  the  Western 
empire  they  continued  unrestricted,  except  by 
some  trifling  regulations.  Even  Theodosius  the 
Great,  though  in  some  things  very  submissive  to 
church  authorities,  compelled  his  Sarmatian 
prisoners  to  fight  as  gladiators ; for  which  he 
was  applauded  by  Symmachus,  as  having  imi- 
tated approved  examples  of  older  times,  and 
having  made  those  minister  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  people,  who  had  previously  been  their  dread 
(Symmachus,  Ep.  x.  61). 

Thus  these  sanguinary  games  held  their  place 
among  the  popular  amusements,  and  afforded 
their  savage  gratification  to  the  multitude  until 
their  suppression  was  at  last  effected  by  the 
courage  and  self-devotion  of  an  individual 
Christian. 

In  the  year  404,  while  a show  of  gladiators  I 


I was  being  exhibited  at  Rome  in  honour  of  the 
victories  of  Stilicho,  an  Asiatic  monk  named 
| Telemachus,  who  had  come  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  stop  this  barbarous 
practice,  rushed  into  the  amphitheatre,  and 
strove  to  separate  the  combatants.  The  spec- 
tators— enraged  at  his  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  their  favourite  amusement  — stoned  him  to 
death.  But  a deep  impression  was  produced. 
Telemachus  was  justly  honoured  as  a martyr, 
and  the  emperor  Honorius — taking  advantage  of 
the  feeling  which  had  been  evoked — effectually 
put  a stop  to  gladiatorial  combats,  which  were 
never  exhibited  again  (Theodoret,  H.  E.  v.  26). 

[G.  A.  J.] 

GLASS,  (i.)  Window  glass. — The  use  of  glass 
in  windows  in  Roman  times  was  much  more 
common  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  ex- 
amples of  such  glass  have  been  met  with  not 
only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  our  own  country  in 
various  places.  It.  was  also  used  by  Christians 
in  early  times,  though  perhaps  not  very  com- 
monly, for  the  windows  of  their  churches,  and  then 
it  was  sometimes  coloured.  Thus  Prudentius, 
speaking  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  built  by 
Constantine,  says  : “ In  the  arched  window  ran 
(panes  of)  wonderfully  variegated  glass  : it  shone 
like  a meadow  decked  with  spring  flowers.”  a 
Glass,  probably  of  the  church  destroyed  a.d.  420, 
has  been  lately  found  at  Trfeves  (Archaeol.  xl.  194). 
Yenantius  Fortuuatus  (circa  560)  thus  speaks 
(lib.  ii.  poem.  11)  of  the  windows  of  the  church 
in  Paris  : 

“ Prima  capit  radios  vitreis  oculafa  fenestris ; 

Artificisque  manuclausit  in  arce  diem." 

From  Gaul  artists  in  glass  were  first  introduced 
into  Britain  (a.d.  676)  by  Benedict  Biscop 
for  the  church  windows  at  Weremouth  in  Dur- 
ham,  “ ad  cancellandas  ecclesiae  porticuumque  et 
coenaculorum  ejus  fenestras”  (Bed.  1 it.  S.  Bene- 
dict. § 5).  Other  early  examples  may  be  seen 
in  Ducagge,  s.  v.  Vitreae,  and  Bentham’s  Hist, 
and  Antiq.  of  Ely,  p.  21  (ed.  2).  Pope  Leo  III. 
(circa  795)  adorned  the  windows  of  the  apse  of 
the  basilica  of  the  Lateran  with  glass  of  several 
colours,  “ ex  vitro  diversis  coloribus  ” (Anastasius 
Vitae  Pontiff,  p.  208,  C.  ed.  Murat.) ; and  this, 
as  some  think,  “ is  the  earliest  instance  of  the 
kind  that  can  be  cited  with  confidence”  (Winston, 
Anc.  Glass  Paint.,  p.‘2  ; Fleury,  H.  E.  xlvi.  20). 

Painted  glass  belongs  apparently  to  an  age 
a little  later  than  the  present  work  embraces. 
“ It  is  a fact,”  says  M.  Labarte,  “ acknowledged 
by  all  archaeologists,  that  we  do  not  now  know 
any  painted  glass  to  which  can  be  assigned  with 
certainty  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  11th 
century  ” b (Handbook,  p.  69).  The  invention 
itself,  however,  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat 
earlier.® 


» “ Turn  camuros  hyalo  inslgni  vavie  cucurrit  arcus. 
Sic  prata  vemis  floribus  renident.” 

Peristrph.  xii.  53,  54. 

The  above  interpretation,  which  is  substantially  that  of 
Emeric  David  and  Labarte,  seems  much  preferable  to  that 
which  makes  hyalo  mean  mosaics  (Labarte,  Handbook  of 
Arts  of  Middle  Ages,  c.  ii.  p.  66,  Engl,  trans.). 

b Two  examples  only,  belonging  to  this  century,  are 
figured  by  M.  Lasteyrie  in  his  great  work,  Histoire  de  la 
Peinture  sur  Verre. 

c The  art  is  described  with  many  details  by  the  monk 
T'neophilus,  whose  age  is  unfortunately  uncertain.  Lesaing 
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(ii.)  Glass  vessels. — These  were  used  by  the 
Christians  as  well  as  by  the  heathen  for  inter- 
ment with  the  dead,  and  the  so-called  lacryma- 
tories,  which  are  really  unguent  bottles,  have  been 
found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  (Seroux  d’Agin- 
court,  Hist,  de  V Art  par  ses  Monum.  t.  viii.  f.  21, 
“Sculpture”),  and  elsewhere,  as  Todi,  Villeja, 
and  Sardinia : the  vessels  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  letters  and 
sometimes  with  palm-branches  (De  Rossi,  Bull. 
Arch.  Crist.  1864,  p.  89).  Perret  figures  a long 
drinking-glass,  copied  here,  ornamented  with 
palms  (incised),  from  the  catacombs;  at  the 
bottom  is  some  red  substance : see  below.  The 
Slade  Collection,  recently  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum,  contains  a vessel  of  the  same  general 
form,  of  white  glass,  found  at  Cologne,  probably 
of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  with  incised  figures 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  Moses  striking  the  rock. 


The  Sloane  Collection  in  the  same  museum  has 
a plain  glass  beaker  from  the  catacombs  em- 
bedded in  the  original  plaster : likewise  a glass 
ampulla  marked  with  a cross  and  on  each  side, 
also  from  the  catacombs.  At  the  bottom  of  some 
of  these  small  vessels  has  been  found  a dark 
crust,  and  it  has  been  made  a question  whether 
this  is  the  sediment  of  the  blood  of  the  martyr 
buried  there  or  of  some  other  substance.  There 
are  even  some  vessels  inscribed  SANGVIS,  or 
SANG,  or  SA  (Aringhi,  Bom.  Subt.  t.  i.  p.  499) ; 
but  De  Rossi,  Garrucci,  and  Martigny  (Diet. 
p.  592  q.  v .)  are  agreed  that  they  are  forgeries. 
These,  however,  do  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  substance  found  in  genuine  glass  vessels  is 
never  in  any  case  blood ; and  accoi'ding  to  Mar- 
tigny, the  chemical  researches  of  Broglia-  in  1845, 


supposed  that  he  wrote  in  the  9th  century ; if  this  were 
so,  the  invention  may  have  been  before  800 ; but  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  his  age  must  be  later:  La- 
barte  thinks  that  he  probably  lived  in  the  12th  century. 
His  Diversarum  artium  Schedula  does  not  speak  of  the 
art  of  glass  as  being  a new  invention,  See  Labarte  u.  s. 
pp.  48=^51, 


and  others,  have  shewn  that  at  the  bottom  of 
glass  vessels  found  in  Christian  tombs  at  Milan 
blood  is  still  to  be  recognised.  Without  im- 
pugning the  honesty  or  the  correctness  of  these 
researches,  although  as  regards  the  latter  it 
would  be  satisfactory  if  some  confirmatory 
evidence  should  be  discovered,  it  is  allowable  to 
suppose  that  the  usual  unguents  (or  perhaps 
wine)  may  have  been  contained  in  other  of  these 
vessels.  The  early  Christians  also  employed 
glass  as  one  of  the  materials  for  chalices. d See 
Chalice.  Their  most  remarkable  glass  vessels, 
however,  are  those  which  have  figures  in  gold  leaf 
inside  their  flat  bases;  and  these  have  hitherto 
been  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  and  are  generally  considered  to  have 
been  made  in  Rome  alone.  Of  these  some  (about 
thirty)  are  in  the  British  Museum,  a smaller 
number  in  Paris,  a few  others  in  various  Italian 
museums  and  in  private  continental  and  English 
collections,  more  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
shere ; from  which  last  the  South  Kensington 
Loan  Court,  and  the  Leeds  Art  Exhibition  in 
1868,  having  been  largely  enriched,  these  curic«us 
relics  have  become  tolerably  familiar  to  many  of 
our  countrymen.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Kirche- 
rian  Museum  and  in  that  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
above  all,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  that  the 
greatest  number  are  preserved.  From  these 
various  sources,  and  from  the  works  of  Aringhi, 
Buonarotti,  Boldetti,  &c.,  Padre  Garrucci  drew 
up  his  great  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Vetri 
ornati  di  figure  in  oro,  fol.  with  42  plates,  com- 
prising figures  of  about  320  specimens,6  many, 
however,  being  quite  fragmentary  and  of  little 
value.  The  fix-st  edition  appeared  in  Rome  in 
1858,  the  second  (much  enlai'ged)  in  1864.  As 
nearly  all  that  is  known  .of  them  is  contained  in 
this  one  work,  which  has  been  also  used  in  illus- 
tration of  various  articles  in  this  Dictionary, 
a somewhat  slight  notice  may  suffice  for  this 
place.  The  greater  part  of  these  glasses  are 
manifestly  the  bottoms  of  drinking  cups  (the 
inscriptions  on  many  of  them  implying  as  much), 
some  few  have  been  plates.  “ Their  peculiarity,” 
say  Messrs.  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  “ consists 
in  a design  having  been  executed  in  gold  leaf  on 
the  flat  bottom  of  the  cup,  in  such  a manner  as 
that  the  figures  and  letters  should  be  seen  from 
the  inside.  . . . The  gold  leaf  was  protected  by  a 
plate  of  glass  which  was  welded  by  fii*e,  so  as  to 
form  one  solid  mass  with  the  cup.  These  cups, 
like  the  other  articles  found  in  the  catacombs, 
were  stuck  into  the  still  soft  cement  of  the 
newly  closed  grave  ; and  the  double  glass  bottom 
imbedded  ixx  the  plaster  has  resisted  the  action 
of  time,  while  the  thinner  portion  of  the  cup, 
exposed  to  accident  and  decay  by  standing  out 
from  the  plastex*,  has  in  almost  evei'y  instance 
perished.  Boldetti  informs  us  that  he  found  two 
or  three  cups  entire,  and  his  representation  of 
one  of  them  is  given  in  Padre  Garrucci’s  work, 
t.  xxxix.  7a,  7b”  (Roma  Sottcrranea,  p.  276). 

a The  far-famed  Sacro  Catino  of  Genoa,  taken  by  the 
Crusaders  at  Caesarea  in  1101,  made  of  glass  (not,  as  for- 
merly supposed,  of  a single  emerald)  has  been  fabled  to  be 
the  dish  used  at  the  Saviour's  Last  Supper;  but  although 
it  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  its  history  is  quite  un- 
known. Some  account  of  it  is  given  in  Murray’s  Hand- 
book of  Northern  Italy,  under  “ Genoa.” 

e About  twenty  others  are  described  only ; the  genuine- 
negs  of  some  of  them  is  suspected, 
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The  cup.  whose  figure  is  referred  to.  is  a species 
of  cylix,  with  two  small  handles  (their  bases  being 
recurved)  at  the  sides,  without  a stem  : upon  its 
flat  bottom  are  two  three-quarter-length  figures 
in  a medallion,  inscribed  PETRVS,  PAVLVS, 
the  two  apostles  who,  above  all  persons,  are 
by  far  the  most  frequently  represented  in  the 
glass  of  the  catacombs.  Garrucci  figures  a frag- 
ment of  another  vessel  with  channelled  ribs, 
which  must  have  been  nearly  of  the  shape  of  our 
tumblers  (t.  xxxviii.  f.  9,  b).  He  thinks  that 
others  must  have  been  in  the  form  of  a half-egg 
( Pref p.  vii.).  Many  of  the  medallions  found  in 
the  catacombs  are  of  very  small  size,  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter;  these  were  long  sup- 
posed to  be  centres  of  the  bottoms  of  small 
drinking-cups,  but  the  discovery  in  1864  and 
1866  of  two  flat  gilded  glass  plates  at  Cologne 
(both  broken)  has  revealed  their  real  character. 


On  one  of  these  plates,  found  near  the  church  of 
St.  Severinus/ about  10  inches  in  diameter,  made 
of  clear  glass,  were  “ inserted,  while  in  a state 
of  fusion,  a number  of  small  medallions  of  green 
glass  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in  Rome, 
and  which  together  form  a series  of  scriptural 
subjects.*  These  medallions  being  of  double  glass 


f “The  patena  found  near  the  church  of  St.  Ursula 
differs  from  the  other  discovered  two  years  before,  in 
having  the  subj-  cts  depicted  in  gold  and  colours  on  the 
surface  of  the  glass  instead  of  being  within  medallions  of 
double  glass.  The  drawing  is  also  of  a better  style  of 
art.  It  is  now  in  the  Slade  Collection  ”( Brownlow  and 
Northcote,  u.s.  pp.  277  294 ; figured  in  Catalogue  of  Slade 
Collection,  p.  50)  The  subjects  represented  on  this  glass 
are  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea,  Jonah,  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den, 
the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  the  Nativity,  and  the  healing  of  the  man  sick  of 
the  palsy. 

e A figure  of  the  two  fragments  of  this  plate  is  given 
by  Messrs.  Brownlow  and  Northcote,  u.s.  p.  290.  They 


have  resisted  the  ravages  of  time  and  accidents, 
which  have*  destroyed  the  more  thin  ami  fragile 
glass  of  the  patena.  l)e  Rossi  has  seen  in  the 
plaster  of  loculi  in  the  catacombs  the  impression 
of  large  plates  of  this  description,  which  have 
probably  perished  in  the  attempt  to  detach  them 
from  the  cement”  (Brownlow  and  Northcote, 
u.  s.  p.  291). 

The  cups,  whose  bottoms  (or  parts  of  them) 
now  remain,  were  of  various  dimensions  ; the 
largest  hitherto  found  have  medallions  of  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  others  are  about  half 
that  size : around  the  painted  part  there  was  a 
margin  of  plain  glass.  Sometimes,  but  very 
rarely  as  it  would  seem,  the  side  of  the  cup  as 
well  as  the  bottom  was  ornamented  with  figures 
in  gold  leaf.  Garrucci  figures  one  fragment  of 
such  a side  which  is  preserved  in  the  Kircherian 
Museum  h (t.  xxxix.  f.  9).  The  figures  on  the 
gold  leaf  were  rendered  more  distinct  by  edging 
the  outlines  and  other  parts  with  dark  lines; 
and  other  colours  as  green,  white,  and  red  of 
various  tints  were  sparingly  introduced : also 
on  the  outside  of  the  glass  bottoms  various 
colours  are  found,  especially  azure,  also  green, 
violet,  indigo,  and  crimson  (Garrucci,  Pref. 
p.  vii.).* 

The  subjects  represented  on  these  glasses  may 
now  be  considered.  A few  of  them  are  taken 
from  the  classical  mythology  or  represent  secu- 
lar subjects,  whether  games  or  trades,  and  these 
may  probably  not  have  been  the  works  of  Chris- 
tian artists  at  all.k  It  is  indeed  an  unexplained 


contain  twenty  medallions.  Eight  of  these  have  only 
a star  in  the  centre.  Three  others  appear  to  have  the 
three  children  in  the  Baby  Ionian  furnace,  one  figure  in. 
each  medallion.  Four  others  have  the  history  of  Jonah 
in  as  many  parts; — in  the  ship;  under  the  gourd;  swal- 
lowed by  the  whale;  and  vomited  out  by  the  same-. 
Another  gives  Adam  and  Eve,  the  serpent  round  the  tree 
being  between  them.  The  interpretation  of  the  others  is 
less  certain.  One  has  a figure  holding  a rod,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Saviour;  probably  another  medallion 
contained  Lazarus.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pepys  of 
Cologne.  See  De  Rossi,  Bull.  Arch.  Crist.  1864,  pp.  89-91  „ 
and  a beautiful  figure  in  gold  and  colour. 

h He  observes  : “ b l’unico  esempio  di  figura  dipinta  in- 

torno  al  corpo  di  una  tazza  e nonsulfondo Rappre- 

Benta  poi  l’estremo  lembo  di  un  pallio  orlato  di  una 
striscia  di  porpora,  e notato  ancora  del  segno  X in  color  di 
porpora  ” p.  82. 

» The  figures  In  Garrucci’s  work  are  uncoloured,  at  least 
no  coloured  copy  has  been  seen  by  the  writer.  In  Messrs. 
Brownlow  and  Nortbcote’s  w<  rk,  so  often  laid  under 
contribution,  are  two  beautiful  plates  (xvii.  and  xviii.) 
shewing  the  pale  bluish  colour  of  the  glass  and  the  pen- 
cilling of  the  gold  leaf  with  deep  green.  Martigny  gives 
examples  of  the  use  of  colour  in  the  following  specimens, 
figured  by  Perret,  vol.  iv.  Purple  in  bands  on  the  dra- 
pery (pi.  xxxiii.  114) : green  in  the  sea-waves  (yxix.  76): 
flesh-colour  in  the  face  of  the  Saviour  (xxxiii.  102). 
Silver  is  occasionally  used  for  white  garments  and  the 
bandages  of  a corpse  (Lazarus).  In  other  cases  we  have 
gold  or  silver  figures  on  an  azure  ground  ( Dkt . p.  279). 

k Garrucci  and  Wiseman  consider  this  art  to  have  been 
exercised  by  the  Christians  a'one;  but  this  is  both  prim  a 
facie  improbable  and  does  not  very  well  acc  rd  with  the 
existence  of  pagan  types  on  some  specimens  “ such  as  no 
Christian  artist  of  the  early  ag  s would  ever  have  thought 
of  deputing,”  being  wholly  incapable  of  any  Christian 
adaptation.  See  Brownlow  and  Northcot-',  u.s.  p.  278. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Garrucci  (pref.  p.  xiv.) 
is  able  to  refer  to  a silver  casket  bearing  Christian  em- 
blems and  also  a triton  and  a neveid ; as  well  as  to  Sidoniue 
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difficulty  how  such  glasses  as  represent  Hercules, 
Minerva,  Serapis,  and  the  like  shoufd  have  been 
found  in  Christian  catacombs  at  all ; if  indeed  it 
be  certain  that  they  were  found  there.1  It  is 
beside  the  present  purpose  to  say  more  of  these.1" 
The  greater  part  of  the  designs,  however,  are 
connected  with  the  Jewish  or  Christian  religion ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  seen  in  part,  subjects 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  sometimes 
grouped  together  on  the  same  glass.  A descrip- 
tion of  two  perfect  bottoms  of  cups,  forming  in 
each  case  a circular  medallion,  will  show  the 
mode  of  treatment. 

(1)  A bust  draped  in  the  centre,  enclosed  in  a 
circle  with  legend  ZESES  ( Live  ! i.e.  enjoy  life /). 
Around,  without  distinction  into  compartments, 
but  with  leaves  and  pellets  interspersed,  are : 
Jesus  turning  the  water  into  wine ; Tobit  and 
the  fish  ; Jesus  ordering  the  man  sick  of  the 
palsy  to  carry  his  bed ; Jesus  present  with  the 
Three  Children  in  Nebuchadnezzar’s  furnace 
(Garrucci,  t.  i.  f.  1). 

(2)  Two  busts  (a  man  and  his  wife  ?)  draped 
in  the  centre,  enclosed  in  a circle  as  before,  with 


Group  of  Scriptural  subjects  on  bottom  of  a glass  vessel. 
(Garrucci.) 


legend  PIE  ZESES  ( Drink  l live  /).  Around,  in 
the  same  style  as  before,  are  the  following  sub- 


Apollinaris and  Ennodius  for  examples  of  the  same  kind 
of  thing:  yet  without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  mo- 
nument no  less  than  the  authors  very  possibly  belongs  to 
a period  when  paganism  had  no  longer  any  vigorous  life 
(Visconti,  Opere  Varie,  t.  1,  p.  212,  thinks  it  is  of  the 
fourth  ox  fifth  century,  the  latter,  to  judge  from  the 
monument  itself,  which  now  reposes  in  the  British 
Museum,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as  the  former),  and 
might  therefore,  as  now,  afford  subjects  for  Christian 
artists,  yet  the  paganism  on  these  glasses  is  more  seriously 
pronounced:  e.g.  t.  xxxv.  1,  “ In  nomine  Herculis  Acher- 
on'ini  (wrongly  written  Acerontino)  . , . felices  bibatis.” 
See  also  t.  xxxv:  8. 

i Messrs.  Brownlow  and  Northcote  observe  of  the 
Vatican  Collection  of  Christian  Antiquities,  that  but  very 
rarely  has  any  account  of  the  locality  in  which  they  have 
been  discovered  been  preserved.  It  is  to  be  suspected 
that  some  glasses  with  pagan  subjects  are  from  unknown 
localities,  and  have  been  assumed  to  come  from  Christian 
catacombs  where  so  many  works  of  this  fabric  have  been 
discovered. 

m They  are  figured  in  Garrucci,  t.  xxxiii.-xxxvi.,  and 
are  briefly  noticed  in  Brownlow  and  Northcote,  u.s. 
p.  279. 


jects  : Christ  foretelling  redemption  to  Adam 
and'Eve  ; the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  ; Moses  striking 
the  rock  ; Jesus  telling  the  sick  man  to  carry  Lis 
bed  ; Jesus  raising  Lazarus  (id.  t.  i.  f.  3). 

More  usually,  however,  a single  subject  occu- 
pies the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Thus  we  have  on 
one  (t.  vi.  f.  1)  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd  bear- 


ing a lamb  on  his  shoulders,  with  a sheep  and  tree 
on  each  side,  all  enclosed  in  a circle  ; and  the 
Greek  legend  enclosed  in  another  circle  outside, 
POTOE  niE  ZHCAIC  META  To>N  CwN 
nANTcoN  BOIT  (for  BIOT  ?),  i.e.  Drink , Bufus, 
may  you  enjoy  life  with  all  yours  l long  life  to 
you ! On  another  glass  (t.  vi.  f.  9)  occurs  the 
same  subject  treated  a little  differently,  with 
the  nearly  equivalent  Latin  legend : Dignitas 
amicorvm  vivas  cvm  tvis  feliciter,  i.e.  Here’s 
to  our  worthy  friends  l may  you  live  happily  with 
all  yours  ! Dignitas  amicorum,  a frequently  re- 
curring acclamation  on  these  glasses,  is  thought 
to  be  equivalent  to  diqni  amici , the  form  in 


which  a Roman  host  drank  his  friends  health. 
On  another  (t.  vi.  f.  7),  bearing  the  same  subject 
enclosed  in  a square,  we  have  the  legend  : Bibas 
(doubtless  for  vivas ) in  pace  Dei  concordi,  a 
double  border  of  dentels  being  enclosed  in  another 
outside  square.  On  another,  Christ  is  repre- 
sented at  full  length  in  the  midst  of  seven  water* 
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pots  (for  the  six  of  the  Gospel  are  invariably 
changed  into  seven,  probably  from  a symbolical 
feeling,  and  with  a secret  reference  to  the 
eucharist),  surrounded  by  the  legend  Dignitas 
amicorum  vivas  im  (sic)  pace  Dei  Zeses  : 
where  vivas  may  either  be  taken  for  bibas,  or 
(which  seems  better)  zeses  may  be  regarded  as 
a superfluous  repetition  of  vivas  (t.  vii.  f.  2). 

It  will  now  probably  be  thought  sufficient  to 
indicate  briefly  the  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment including  the  Apocrypha  and  from  the 
New,  which  can  be  recognised  with  certainty  or 
probability  upon  these  glasses,  excluding  those 
on  the  Cologne  fragments.  They  are  all  con- 
tained in  the  first  eight  plates  of  Garrucci’s 
work,  but  are  here  set  down  nearly  in  their 
Biblical  order.  Adam  and  Eve;  Noah  in  the 
Ark ; Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; Joseph  in  the  pit  (?) ; 
Moses  striking  the  rock ; Moses  lifting  up  the 
brazen  serpent.  (?) ; the  candlestick  and  other 
instruments  of  Mosaic  worship ; the  Spies  bear- 
ing the  grapes  of  Canaan  ; Joshua  commanding 
the  Sun  to  stand  still  (?) ; Jonah’s  history  (in 
several  parts) ; the  Three  Children  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s furnace;  Daniel  and  the  lions; 
Daniel  destroying  the  Dragon  ; Susannah  and 
the  Elders  (?)  ; Tobit  and  the  Fish. 

The  Wise  Men  offering  gifts  (?) ; Christ  turn- 
ing water  into  wine  ; Christ  healing  the  sick  of 
the  palsy;  Christ  multiplying  the  seven  loaves; 
Christ  raising  Lazarus ; Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

The  chrisma  or  monogram  of  Christ  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  Saints,  sometimes  interposed  between  a 
husband  and  wife,  sometimes  between  a and  &> 
(taw.  i.  vii.  xi.  xiv.  xvii.  xx.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxix. 
xxxix.). 

The  only  representation  of  the  Crucifixion 
(t.  xl.  1)  is  considered  to  be  false. 

“The  Blessed  Virgin  is  represented  sometimes 
alone,  with  her  name  (MARIA)  over  her  head, 
praying  between  two  olive-trees,  sometimes  with 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  on  either  side  of  her  ; 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  virgin  martyr 
St.  Agnes”  (Brownlow  and  Northcote,  u.  s. 
p.  280).  The  apostles  most  frequently  repre- 
sented (on  more  than  seventy  glasses)  are  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  their  names  being  added ; 
sometimes  singly,  more  often  conjointly.  “ The 
two  apostles  are  represented  side  by  side,  some- 
times standing,  sometimes  seated.  In  some  in- 
stances Christ  is  represented  in  the  air  .... 
holding  over  the  head  of  each  a crown  of  vic- 
tory ; or  in  other  instances  a single  crown  is 
suspended  between  the  two,  as  if  to  show  that 
in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.  This 
crown  becomes  sometimes  a circle  surrounding 
the  labarum  or  chrisma,  which  is  often  sup- 
ported on  a pillar,  thus  symbolising  ‘ the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth  ’ ” (Brownlow  and 
Northcote,  u.  s.  p.  285).n  We  have  also  single 


» These  learned  writers  try  to  persuade  themselves 
that  these  glasses  give  us  real  portraits  of  the  apostles, 
“excepting  a few  which  are  of  very  inferior  execution.” 
They  rely  principally  on  their  resemblance  to  a bronze 
medal  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  cemetery  of  Domi- 
tilla,  now  in  the  Vatican,  of  which  they  give  a beautiful 
figure  (pi.  xvii  ),  and  which  they  say  “ has  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  executed  in  the  time  of  the  Flavian 
emperors,  when  Grecian  art  still  flourished  in  Rome.” 
De  Rossi,  who  also  figures  this  medal  (Bull.  Arch.  Crist. 


examples  of  the  names  of  John,  Thomas,  Philip, 
and  Jude,  most  probably  the  apostles;  and  two 
or  three  other  names  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  also  found  : Lucas,  Silvanus,  Timo- 
theus,  Stephen  (written  Istephanus);  these  are 
probably  the  same  persons  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  (For  the  glasses 
on  which  these  names  occur,  see  Garrucci’s  Index , 
p.  109.) 

There  are,  besides  the  persons  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  a good  many  others  which  are  of  note 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  St.  Agnes  occurs  more 
than  a dozen  times,  St.  Laurence  seven  times, 
and  St.  Hippolytus  four  times ; the  following 
among  others  occur  less  frequently,  St.  Cal- 
listus,  St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Marcellinus,  the  last 
of  whom  was  martyred  under  Diocletian,  a.d.  304 
(see  Garrucci’s  Index,  as  above).  Besides  these, 
many  other  proper  names,  probably  of  the  pos- 
sessors, occur  either  along  with  their  miniatures 
or  without  them  (see  Garrucci’s  Index,  as  before). 
There  is  nothing  which  deserves  to  be  called  a real 
portrait  in  any  of  these  representations,  which 
are  mostly,  perhaps  all,  executed  in  the  debased 
style  of  the  4th  century  ; and  as  the  saints  have 
no  emblems  attached  their  figures  have  but  little 
interest.  We  have  also  on  these  glasses  scenes 
of  domestic  Christian  life — married  life,  and 
family  life.  The  occurrence  of  the  chrisma 
makes  their  Christian  character  certain : where 
this  or  the  name  of  Christ  or  God  does  not  occur, 
it  is  rash  to  say  anything  definite  (Garrucci, 
taw.  xxvi. -xxxix.). 

A few  more  words  may  suffice  for  the  inscrip- 
tions. The  acclamations,  of  which  several  speci- 
mens have  been  given,  are  mostly  of  a convivial 
character,  and  either  in  Greek  (rarely),  or  in 
Latin  (most  usually),  or  in  a mixture  of  the 
two  (not  unfrequent  ly) : 0 none  of  them  at  all 
favour  the  supposition  that  they  were  used  as 
chalices.  Other  acclamations,  as  Vivatisin  Deo; 
and  Martvra  Epectete  vivatis,  express  good 
wishes  to  the  married  couple  (id.  t.  xxvi.  11,  12). 
On  a very  few  of  the  glasses  we  have,  as  it  ap- 
pears, invocations  of  saints  or  legends  which 
acknowledge  their  patronage.  Thus  a broken 
fragment  has  PETRVS  PROTEG. ; whether  any 
letters  followed,  it  is  impossible  to  say : the 
word  may  either  be  protegit  or  protegat  or  even 
protege  (id.  t.  x.  f.  1).  Another  fine  but  meagre 
fragment  exhibits  the  Saviour  (apparently)  with 
the  chrisma  and  the  a and  o>,  bearing  a Latin 
cross  with  legend,  ..  . . ane  (Salviane,  or  some 
other  proper  name)  vivas  in  Cr[isto  et]  Lav- 
rentio  (id.  t.  xx.  f.  1).  Another  (".  s.  f.  2),  which 
is  also  broken,  but  slightly,  has  Vito  (or  perhaps 
Victor)  [viv]as  in  nomine  Lavreti  (for  Lau - 
renti ).  The  inscription  PETRVS,  written  in  two 
instances  against  Moses  striking  the  rock  (id.  t.  x. 


Nov.  1864),  thinks  it  is  of  the  second  or  third  century. 
Notwithstanding  these  high  but  somewhat  discordant 
authorities,  the  writer  ventures  to  express  his  own  strong 
suspicion  that  the  style  of  th"  medal  bespeaks  the  age  of 
the  Renaissance : it  is  most  probably  of  the  15th  century 
or  thereabouts. 

0 We  give  here  two  or  three  of  this  mixed  character ; 
Cvm  tvis  feliciteb  zeses  (Garr.  t.  xii.  1);  Dignitas 

AMICORYM  PIE  ZESES  CVM  TVIS  OMNIBVS  BIBE  ET  PRO- 
PINA  (t.  xii.  2).  (Both  the  above  glasses  have  figures  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  with  their  names  added.)  On  the  same 
plate  are  other  examples  of  bilingual  redundancy : such 
as — Vivas  pie  zeses,  vivas  cvm  tvis  zeses. 
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f.  9;  Brownlow  and  Noi’thcot.e,  v,  s.  pi.  xvii.  2, 
and  p.  287),  is  also  of  some  theological  import- 
ance as  indicating  that  Peter  was  then  looked 
upon  as  the  Moses  of  the  new  Israel  of  God,  as 
Prudentius  speaks.  The  honour,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  divided  between  Peter  and  Paul  on 
another  glass,  unfortunately  mutilated.  Christ 
stands  on  a hill  between  Peter  and  Paul.  Above 
is  the  common  legend  PIE  Z[ESES]  : below  are 
the  words  IERVSALE  . IORDANES  . BECLE 
(for  Bethlehem , C - 0 ?).  Peter  is  here  the  apostle 
of  the  Jews,  Paul  of  the  Gentiles,  who  first  wor- 
shipped the  Saviour  at  Bethlehem.  Below  are 
sheep  adoring  the  Lamb  on  a hill  between  them, 
symbolising  both  churches  (Garrucci,  t.  x.  f.  8.) 

The  orthography  of  the  legends  is  sometimes 
barbarous. p Thus  Jesus  is  written  ZESVX 
(viii.  5) ; Zesvs  (vii.  17),  &c.  Christvs  is 
spelt  Cristvs  (viii.  5,  xii.  1,  &c.) ; Timothevs 
becomes  Timotevs  (xvii.  2);  Hippolytvs,  Epo- 
litvs  (xix.  7),  or  Ippoltvs  (xxv.  5) ; Cyprianvs, 
Cripranvs  (xx.  6) ; Svcinvs,  Tzvcinvs  (xxviii. 
6);  Severe,  Sebere  (xxix.  5);  Philippvs, 
Filpvs  (xxv.  6).  We  have  also  Bibas  for  Vivas 
(vi.  7);  Vibatis  for  Vivatis  (xxix.  4) ; Im  pace 
for  In  Pace  (vii.  2,  xv.  3);  PIE  for  niE 


(i.  3,  &c.)  ; Piez  for  ILpy  (xxvi.  10).  There  are 
a few  other  instances  of  similar  orthographic 
changes,  to  say  nothing  of  such  blunders  as 
Digntias  for  Dignitas,  and  Critsvs  for  Cristvs 
(Christos)  (Garr.  p.  53). 

The  dates  of  these  works  are  defined  to  some  ex- 
tent by  their  subjects.  On  one  of  them  (xxxiii.  5) 
a heap  of  money  is  depicted,  among  which  we  re- 
cognise the  coins  of  Caracalla  and  one  of  the  Faus- 
tinas. On  another,  as  has  been  said,  occurs  the 
name  of  Marcellinus,  probably  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  martyred  a.d.  304.4  The  martyrdom  of 
St.  Agnes,  who  is  so  often  represented,  probably 
took  place  about  the  same  time.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  dress,  arrangement  of  the  hair,  and 
of  the  general  art  and  orthography  induces  Gar- 
rucci ( Pref . p.  ix.)  to  consider  them  all  anterior 
to  Theodosius  (a.d.  380).  De  Rossi  attempts  a 


p Garrucci  lays  stress  on  this  orthography  for  fixing 
the  date : “ questa  maniera  di  scrittura  coA  costante  rin- 
via  al  secolo  quarto  " (pref.  p.  ix.).  He  appears  to  con- 
sider that  these  glasses  all  belong  to  that  century. 

9 The  martyrdoms  of  Vincentius  and  of  Genesius, 
whose  names  similarly  occur,  also  took  place  under  Dio- 
cletian  (Garrucci,  pref.  pp.  viii.  ix.). 


more  precise  limitation,  and  thinks  that  they 
range  from  the  middle  of  the  3rd  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  century  _ (Brownlow  and 
Northcote,  u.  s.  p.  279).  We  shail  probably  be  not 
far  wrong  in  saying  that  few  or  none  of  them  are 
much  earlier  or  later  than  the  4th  century/  The 
art  of  the  coins  of  that  century,  as  well  as  of  the 
MS.  illuminations  which  are  assigned  to  about 
the  same  age,  strongly  remind  us  of  these  glasses, 
more  especially  of  those  on  which  the  chrisma 
is  depicted/  The  execution  of  some  glasses  is 
indeed  better  than  that  of  others,  and  occasion- 
ally reaches  considerable  excellence  ; but  to  speak 
generally,  they  belong  to  a period  in  which  taste 
and  vigour  and  correctness  of  drawing  have  sen- 
sibly declined.  They  possess,  however,  apart  from 
their  main  subjects,  much  interest  as  showing  the 
styles  of  borders  and  other  ornamentations  then 
prevalent,  besides  giving  costume  and  a variety 
of  domestic  objects/ 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  these  glasses  a con- 
sideration of  the  types,  coupled  with  the  inscrip- 
tions, will  lead  us  to  secure  conclusions.  Even 
if  it  were  well  established  u that  in  Tertullian’s 


r Mr.  Marriott  ( Testirn . of  the  Catacombs,  p.  16),  after 
observing  that  “ these  glasses,  with  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  a period  of  very  degraded  art,’’  considers  that  “there 
are  very  strong  reasons  of  a technical  kind,  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  nimbus,  for  assigning  many  of  them  to  the 
5th,  if  not  to  the  6th  century.”  But  if  these  glasses  were 
found  in  the  catacombs,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  place  any 
of  them  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  5th  century: 
after  the  year  410  no  inscriptions  occur  in  the  catacombs, 
and  they  have  become  rarer  and  rarer  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  century.  See  Inscriptions. 
It  is  true  that  “ Popes  Syinmachus  Vigilius  and  John  III. 
did  their  best  to  repair  the  damage  which  had  been  done 
in  the  catacombs  by  the  Lombards  and  others”  in  re- 
storing the  inscriptions  of  Pope  Damasus,  but  they  would 
scarcely  have  replaced  the  glass  vessels  which  had  been 
stuck  into  the  cement  which  closed  the  graves.  See 
Brownlow  and  Northcote,  u.  s.  p.  170. 

s The  chrisma  with  the  a and  w (xxxix.  1)  is  identical 
in  treatment  with  the  same  types  upon  the  coins  of  Cou- 
stantius  II.,  Magnentius,  and  Decentius.  And  this  mono- 
gram, whenever  it  occurs,  with  scarcely  an  exception  (see, 
however,  xvii.  7,  where  the  general  style  and  art  differ 
also),  is  of  the  same  form  that  is  usual  on  the  coins 
of  the  fourth  century:  another  form  (Q)  is  said  to 
occur  on  a coin  of  Licinius  jun.  (Garrucci,  Xumism.  Con- 
stantin. p.  102;  appendix  to  his  Vetri  Omati)  . 

t Martigny  observes  that  those  of  the  best  work  (in- 
stancing the  Good  Shepherd,  Garr.  vii.  1,  reproduced  here, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  executed  of  all  and  the  oldest) 
have  Greek  legends,  being  probably  the  work  of  Greek 
artists  {Diet.  p.  279). 

u Is  it  altogether  certain  that  calices  are  ch  slices  for 
the  communion?  St.  Ambrose  speaks  of  those  “qui 
calices  ad  sepulcra  martyrum  deferunt  atque  illic  in 
vesperam  bibunt  ” {De  obtest,  et  sacr.  potent.).  If  not,  it 
may  then  well  be  that  Tertullian  is  alluding  to  some 
such  glasses  as  these : but  scarcely  any  which  remain  to 
us  can  be  so  early  as  a.d.  200.  Chrysostom  {Ilomil.  in 
S.  Meld.)  says  that  the  portrait  of  Meletius  was  de- 
picted ev  €KTT(joiJ.o.<TL  naX  <f>id\ous  ; such  vessels  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  similar  to  those  of  which  we  have  speci- 
mens; if  so,  the  art  will  probably  be  Asiatic  as  well  as 
European.  We  have  indeed  a bottom  of  a small  glass 
vessel  which  simply  reads  Mkliti  (for  Meleti  probably) 
dvlcis  anima  (xxxviii.  4)  : yet  this  can  hardly  be  the 
same  person;  it  may  be  a present  from  a parent  to  a 
child,  or  the  like.  The  remark  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
appears  to  be  well  founded,  that  “ not  a single  author, 
certainly  not  a single  profane  author,  mentions  the 
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time  the  Good  Shepherd  was  depicted  on  chalices, 
possibly  glass  chalices  (“  procedant  ipsae  picturae 
calicum  vestrorum,  si  vel  in  illis  perlucebit  inter- 
pretation De  pudicit.  c.  7 ; see  also  c.  10),  there 
is  certainly  nothing  in  these  glasses  bearing  that 
type  or  any  other  type,  which  would  bear  out 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  chalices  for  the 
communion.* *  They  were  at  once  sacred  and  con- 
vivial, and  must  therefore  have  been  used  in 
meetings  which  were  both  one  and  the  other. 
Such  were  the  agapae  such  were  the  commemo- 
rations of  martyrs,  such  were  Christian  mar- 
riages. On  all  such  occasions,  and  perhaps  others, 
these  glasses  were  used  ; more  especially,  it  may 
be,  in  the  commemorations  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (so  often  represented  thereon),  which  were 
“ observed  as  a general  holiday  in  Rome  during 
the  fourth  century,  very  much  as  Christmas  now 
is  among  ourselves  ” (Brownlow  and  Northcote, 
«.  s.  p.  283).  In  a well-known  passage  of  St. 
Augustine  ( Confess . vi.  2),  he  mentions  that  his 
mother  Monica  never  took  more  than  one  cup 
( poc.illum ) to  the  commemoration  of  the  various 
martyrs — implying  that  some  took  more ; per- 
haps bearing  effigies  of  the  particular  martyrs  to 
be  commemorated. 

With  regard  to  the  plates,  large  fragments  of 
which  have  been  found  at  Cologne  and  smaller 
ones  at  Rome,  as  well  as  impressions  in  mortar 
of  entire  plates  at  the  latter  place,  the  most 
obvious  and  natural  interpretation  of  them  would 
be  that  they  were  made  use  of  in  the  same  fes- 
tivities as  those  in  which  the  glass  cups  were 
employed.  Monica,  at  Milan,  as  her  son  informs 
us,  “ brought  to  the  commemorations  of  the 
Saints,  as  was  the  custom  in  Africa,  pulse  and 
bread  and  wine”  ( Confess . vi.  2).  We  may  then 
reasonably  suppose  that  these  plates  were  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  bread  or  other  solid  food 
used  in  the  same  commemorations  as  those  in 
which  wine  was  drunk.  A different  view,  how- 
ever, as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  is  taken  of 
them  by  those  who  (like  Messrs.  Brownlow  and 
Northcote)  think  that  “ it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  our  glasses  may  be  fragments  of  chalices” 
( u . s.  p.  293).  Anastasius  in  the  Vitae  Pontif. 
s.  v.  Zephyrinus,  says  “that  he  made  it  a consti- 
tution of  the  church,  that  ministers  should  carry 
glass  pa‘ens  (patentee  viireae ) into  the  church  in 
front  of  the  priests,  while  the  bishop  celebrated 
mass  with  the  priests  standing  before  him,  and 
that  in  this  manner  . . . the  priest  should  re- 
ceive the  bread  to  administer  it  to  the  people.” 
Messrs.  Brownlow  and  Northcote,  commenting  on 
this  passage,  say  (u.  s.  p.  293)  : “ The  fragments 
of  the  two  large  patenae  discovered  at  Cologne, 
correspond  exactly  to  the  kind  of  glass  here  men- 
tioned. The  scriptural  subjects  and  the  absence 
of  any  allusions  to  secular  feasting  ” there  are  no 
inscriptions  at  all  on  these  glasses  “accord  well 
with  so  sacred  a purpose,  and  we  may  therefore 
fairly  presume  that  those  other  smaller  glasses  ” 
found  in  Rome,  “ of  which  we  have  also  spoken, 
may  also  be  remains  of  the  patenae  used  to 

existence  of  this  art”  ( t.ecture , p.  7).  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  Tertullnin  and  Chrysostom  may  pos- 
sibly allude  to  it.  The  passage  quoted  by  Garrucci  from 
the  monk  Thcophilus  (Did,  Art.  Sched.  c.  13),  who  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  12  h century,  refers  to  a different 
mode  of  decoration,  as  he  himself  observes  (pref.  p.  vi.). 

* As  Boldetti  and  various  others  have  thought.  Their 
arguments  are  discussed  by  Garrucci  (pref.  ppr  x.-xiii.) 


convey  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  the  pope’s 
altar  to  the  parish  churches  of  Rome.  Padre 
Garrucci  thinks  this  not  improbable,  although 
he  does  not  admit  that  any  of  our  catacomb 
glasses  ever  formed  portions  of  eucharistic  cha- 
lices.” The  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  but  the  subjects  on  the  patenae  being 
much  the  same  as  those  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
cups,  it  seems  to  be  by  far  the  most  probable 
supposition,  that  the  purpose  of  the  plates  and 
of  the  cups  was  one  and  the  same,  whatever  that 
purpose  was.  (Garrucci,  Vetri  ornati  di  figure  in 
oro , Roma,  1858  and  1864  (ed.  2),  fol.  42  plates : 
the  preface  contains  an  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  and  a discussion 
of  the  date  and  use  of  these  vessels ; De  Rossi, 
Bull.  Arch.  Crist,  for  1864  and  1866;  Brownlow 
and  Northcote,  llama  Sotterranea,  c.  vii.  1869. 
Wiseman  (Card.),  Lecture  delivered  in  Dublin , 
1858,  published  by  M.  Walsh,  Dublin,  1859 ; cer- 
tainly not  revised  by  the  Cardinal  himself,  but 
giving  a fair  view  of  the  subject  in  a short 
space.) 

(iii.)  Glass  pastes. — Another  use  of  glass 
among  Christian  as  well  as  other  artists  was  to 
make  imitations  or  copies  of  gems  therein.  A 
few  such  have  come  down  to  our  times.  A paste 
iu  imitation  of  red  jasper,  published  by  Le  Blant, 
which  exhibits  a Pastor  Bonus  of  the  usual  type, 
with  the  legend  AOTAOC  XPICTOY,  may  serve 
as  an  example  (Bockh,  C.  T.  G.  n.  9093).  Other 
gem  pastes  in  imitation  of  niccolo  and  garnet 
exhibit  varieties  of  the  chrisma  (British  Museum, 
Castellani  Collection).  Of  more  importance  are 
the  following.  A Nativity,  in  green  glass,  pub- 
lished by  Venuti  (Acad,  di  Cortona , t.  vii.  p.  45), 
and  described  and  figured  by  Martigny  (Diet.  p. 
431),  which  is  ascribed  to  the  6th  century  ; it 
is  a semicircular  plaque,  bearing  tne  words  H 
TENNHCIC  above,  and  a defaced  legend  below : 
the  Magi  adore  the  Saviour,  at  whom  an  ox  and 
an  ass  are  gazing:  Mary  is  lying  on  a bed,  and 
Joseph  is  seated  in  meditation.  The  Vettori  Mu- 
seum, now  in  the  Vatican,  has  a large  oval  plaque 
of  coloured  glass  (Vettori,  Num.  Acr.  expl.  p.  37  ; 
Martigny,  Diet.  p.  431,  with  a figure),  which 
seems  to  be  early  medieval ; it  is  also  a Nativity  : 
the  infant  Saviour  has  a cruciform  nimbus  ; two 
oxen  look  at  him  in  the  manger ; Joseph  and 
Mary  are  seated  near  him ; the  moon  and  the 
star  of  the  Magi  are  in  the  field.  (A  cast  sent 
from  Rome  ; the  British  Museum  has  three  other 
examples  cast  from  the  same  mould ; one  is  red, 
in  imitation  of  jasper ; the  others  are  of  deep 
colour.)  See  Nativity.  A large  glass  plaque 
of  the  same  general  form,  but  less  regular  (1| 
by  2^  inches),  now,  it  is  believed,  in  the  Vatican, 
of  uncertain  date,  represents  a dead  saint  pros- 
trate ; in  the  centre  a semiaureole  resting  upon 
her,  including  the  Virgin  with  cruciform  nimbus 
and  Child  without  any  nimbus,  a glorified  head 
with  circular  nimbus  (Joseph  ?)  near  the  Virgin’s 
knees,  iT;  xc  in  field  : outside  the  aureole  on 
both  sides  saints  and  angels  (both  with  circular 
nimbus)  in  the  act  of  adoration  : perhaps  early 
medieval.  (A  cast  sent  from  Rome.)  We  have 
also  glass  pastes  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  pendants  for 
necklaces,  and  are  considered  to  go  back  to  the 
early  Christian  centuries : one  in  green  glass 
shews  two  Israelites  contemplating  the  brasen 
j serpent ; another,  a red  paste,  has  the  Saviour 
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blessing  the  twelve  apostles  ; a third,  probably 
Christian,  has  a frog,  which  was  sometimes  taken 
as  a symbol  of  the  Resurrection,  being  found  on  a 
Christian  latnp,  accompanied  by  a cross  and  the 
inscription,  ETco  EIMI  ANACTACIC  (Chabou- 
illet,  nos.  3474,  3475,  3453).  M.  Le  Blant  has 
a small  oblong  glass  plaque,  which  he  acquired 
in  Rome,  which  was  once,  he  thinks,  part  of  an  an- 

cient  Christian  necklace  ; it  bears 

in  golden  characters  the  word 
I B V S *n  two  ^nes>  enclosed  in  a paral- 
lelogram and  a crenulated  outer 
margin.  He  regards  it  as  a 
li  concise  expression  of  the  charity  which  should 
unite  all  men  ” (/rase.  Chret.  de  la  Gaule,  vol.  i. 
p.  43,  with  a figure).  The  British  Museum 
and  the  French  Collection  contain  various  other 
Christian  works  in  this  material,  some  of 
which  are  more  or  less  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  already  described,  or  to  the  Byzantine 
camei  named  under  Gems  ; but  as  they  are  of 
uncertain  date  (perhaps  none  of  them  being 
earlier  than  the  9th  century5’  while  some  may 
probably  be  much  later)  they  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  here. 

(iv.)  Mosaics. — Glass,  in  fine,  was  employed 
from  very  early  times  in  the  construction  of 
mosaics.  The  cubes  were  sometimes  coloured ; 
sometimes,  in  the  ages  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
underlaid  with  a ground  of  gold  or  silver  leaf, 
“ by  this  means  shedding  over  the  large  works  of 
the  artists  in  mosaic  a splendour  before  un- 
known ” (Labarte,  u.  s.  p.  94).  See  Mosaics. 

[C.  B.] 

GLEBE.  The  word  Gleba  is  used  for  a farm 
or  estate  in  the  Theodosian  Codex  ( Leg . 72,  Be 
Becurion.) ; but  the  technical  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  by  English  writers,  to  designate  certain 
lands  belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  is 
later  than  our  period.  See  Endowment,  Pro- 
perty" of  the  Church.  [C.] 

GLORIA.  [Nimbus.] 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS.  There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  history  of 
this  hymn,  because  at  one  period  both  it  and  the 
Sanctus  were  entitled  indiscriminately  Hymnus 
Angelicus.  In  later  years  the  latter  is  called 
Hymnus  Seraphicus  ; whilst  the  title  Hymnus 
Angelicus  or  Hymnus  Angelorum  is  confined  to 
the  former.  The  hymn  is  found  in  various 
forms. 

1.  We  have  simply  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  ii. 
14.  This  is  of  course  the  primitive  form,  every- 
thing that  has  been  added  to  it  having  been 
composed, — as  the  4th  council  of  Toledo  (a.d. 
633,  Mansi,  x.  623)  reminds  us, — by  the 
ecclesiastical  doctors.  For  this  reason  the  coun- 
cil would  not  allow  any  expanded  form  to  be 
sung  in  the  churches.  In  this  short  form  the 
words  were  recited  by  the  priest,  according  to 
the  liturgy  of  St.  James,  when  the  priest 
“ sealed  ” the  gifts.  (Daniel,  Codex  Liturgicvs, 
iv.  103.)  The  same  simple  form  may  be  seen 
elsewhere : and  is  continued  to  this  day  in  the 

y A bust  of  the  Saviour  (to  be  compared  with  the 
earlier  Byzantine  coins)  on  a circular  plaque  of  blue  glass 
(li  inch  in  diameter)  brought  from  Constantinople,  now 
in  the  Slado  Collection;  aud  a paste  polychrome  rosette, 
inscribed  BENEDICAT  NOS  LG  (Chabouillet,  n.  3478) 
may  probably  not  be  later  than  that  century. 


morning  service  of  the  Horology  (p.  35,  ed. 
Venice,  1870). 

2.  The  seventh  book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, c.  47,  contains  an  enlarged  form  of  the 
hymn, — without  any  introduction  in  the  oldest 
manuscript ; but  two,  of  the  14th  and  16th  cen- 
tury respectively,  entitle  the  chapter  “ Morning 
Prayer.”  (Lagarde,  p.  229.)  This  version  has  a 
peculiar  reading : “ We  worship  Thee  through 
the  great  High  Priest,  Thee  who  art  one  God,  un- 
begotten, alone,  inapproachable.”  We  read  too 
“ 0 Lord,  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Holy  Spirit.”  The  hymn  ends  “ Thou  only  art. 
holy,  Thou  only  art  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.  Amen.” 

3.  The  treatise  which  is  ascribed  to  Athana- 
sius “ de  Virginitate  ” (Migne,  xxviii.  251)  is  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  but  it  gives  some  insight 
into  the  life  of  a Greek  virgin,  within  our  chro- 
nological limits.  In  § 20  (Migne,  ut  sup.  275) 
we  read  “ In  the  morning,  say  the  Psalm  0 God, 
my  God,  early  will  I seek  Thee  (Psalm  lxii.). 
At  dawn,  the  ‘Benedicite’  and  Glory  to  God  in 
the  Highest,  and  the  rest.”  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  Basle  and  English  MSS.  But  others  pro- 
ceed with  the  first  three  clauses : “ We  hymn 
Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  and  the 
rest.”  As  this  difference  of  the  text  may  be  due 
to  a late  interpolation,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
as  to  the  words  of  the  hymn  when  this  treatise 
was  composed.  (Mr.  Palmer,  Orig.  Liturg.  ii.  158 
does  not  note  the  doubts  regarding  this  passage.) 

4.  The  famous  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  the  close  of  the  5th  century, 
puts  some  of  our  doubts  «t  rest.  This  manu- 
script, after  the  psalms,  contains  the  thirteen 
canticles  of  the  Greek  church : i.  the  song  of 
Moses  in  Exodus ; ii.  ditto  in  Deuteronomy ; iii. 
the  prayer  of  Hannah ; iv.  prayer  of  Isaiah 
(xxvi.  9-20):  v.  prayer  of  Jonah;  vi.  of  Habak- 
kuk ; vii.  of  Hezekiah  (Isaiah,  xxxviii.) ; viii.  of 
Manasseh ; ix.  prayer  of  the  three  children 
(ev\6yr]Tos,  Daniel  iii.  26)  : x.  hymn  of  the  three 
children  (our  Benedicite ) entitled  “ Hymn  of  our 
fathers ; ” xi.  prayer  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
God;  xii.  ofSymeon;  xiii.  ofZachariah  (compare 
Canticles).  These  conclude  with  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  in  Greek,  the  hymn  being  entitled 
v/ulvos  ecvVivos.  This  version  has  been  often 
printed,  as  by  Usher,  in  his  tract  Be  symbolo 
Romano:  Bunsen,  Analecta  ante-Nicaena , iii.  86  ; 
Dr.  Campion,  Interleaved  Prayer  Book,  1873,  p. 
321.  It  differs  slightly  from  the  version  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  proceeds  with  words 
which  distinctively  mark  it  as  a morning  hymn, 
some  of  which  words  have  passed  into  our  Te 
Deum.  It  is  thus  found  in  the  beautiful  Zurich 
psalter  reprinted  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Monu- 
menta  Sacra,  and  in  other  great  psalters ; and, 
in  a form  very  nearly  resembling  this,  it  is  used 
in  the  Greek  communion  to  this  day  (Horology, 
ut  sup.  pp.  69,  70). 

5.  A Latin  translation  of  this  Greek  version  of 
the  “Gloria  in  Excelsis,”  adapted  for  evening 
prayer,  is  contained  in  the  book  of  hymns  of  the 
ancient  Irish  church,  which  once  belonged  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  which  has  been  edited  for 
the  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society  by 
Dr.  Todd  (part  ii.  p.  179).  In  the  famous  Bangor 
antiphonary  discovered  at  Milan  by  Muratori, 
and  reprinted  imperfectly  by  him  in  his  Anecdote 
tom.  iv.  pp.  121,  &c.  (see  Migne,  tom.  72)  w€ 
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find  at  the  very  end  “ ad  vesperum  et  ad  matu- 
tinum  : Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo  et  in  terra  pax  &c.” 
but  Muratori  unhappily  did  not  copy  it  out. 
Thus  we  are  ignorant  of  the  text.  However,  the 
hymn  given  by  Thomasius  (Psalterium  cum 
canticis,  Rom.  1(597,  p.  760,  or  Oper.  tom.  iii.  p. 
613)  as  the  Hymnus  Angelicas  of  the  Ambrosian 
breviary,  is  another  and  independent  translation 
of  the  Greek  form  of  the  hymn.  It  was  directed 
to  be  used  daily  at  matins. 

6.  Thus  it  seems  clear  that  when  the  well 
known  Latin  form  of  the  hymn  was  inserted  in 
the  Latin  psalters,  it  was  used  in  the  daily  or 
weekly  hour  services  of  the  clergy.  We  have 
additional  evidence  of  this  in  the  rule  of  Caesa- 
rius,  c.  xxi.  and  in  that  of  Aurelian.  It  is 
there  ordered  to  be  used  at  matins  on  Sundays. 

7.  This  Latin  form  Bunsen  considered  to  have 
been  as  old  as  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  to  whom 
indeed  Alcuin  ascribed  the  additions  to  the  scrip- 
ture words.  The  Roman  Catholic  ritualists  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  Alcuin,  and 
seem  to  consider  that  the  hymn  in  the  modern 
Latin  form  is  of  more  recent  origin.  Yet  it  is 
found  in  this  form  in  a very  interesting  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum — Royal  2 A xx. — 
which  is  of  the  eighth  century : in  the  famous 
Codex  Bobiensis,  from  which  Mabillon  extracted 
the  “ Sacramentarium  Gallicanum  ” (. Museum 
Italicum , i.  273 ; Muratori,  Liturg.  Bom.  Vet.  ii. 
776  ; or  Migne,  72,  p.  455):  in  the  so-called 
Mozarabic  liturgy  ascribed  to  St.  Isidore  (see 
Migne,  85,  p.  531)  and  in  a form  very  slightly 
different  in  the  Gothic  breviary  (Migne,  86,  p. 
886). 

8.  The  first  introduction  of  the  “ Gloria  in 
Excelsis  ” into  the  Eucharistic  service  has  been 
ascribed  to  Telesphorus,  but  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  tradition.  The  sacramentary  of 
Gregory  directed  that  a bishop  might  use  the 
“Gloria  in  Excelsis”  on  all  Sundays  and  festi- 
vals : a presbyter  only  at  Easter.  This  rule 
continued  long  in  the  Roman  church,  and  con- 
stituted one  point  of  difference  between  the 
Roman  and  Gallican  churches,  in  the  latter  of 
which  no  such  difference  between  bishop  and 
presbyter  had  been  observed.  Etherius  and 
Beatus  shew  that  in  Spain  they  always  sang  it 
on  Sundays  and  festivals  ; but  they  quote  only 
the  scriptural  words,  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
decree  of  Toledo,  we  may  suppose  that  only 
these  words  were  used  (the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
shews  many  marks  of  interpolations).  In  the 
liturgies  the  hymn  was  generally  sung  at  the 
commencement  of  the  service;  but  Mr.  Palmer 
notes  that  in  the  Gallican  sacramentary  (see 
above)  it  was  used  amongst  the  thanksgivings 
after  communion. 

9.  The  absence  of  the  hymn  from  St.  Ger- 
manus’s  account  of  the  Gallican  liturgy  has  been 
noted.  He  says  that  the  words  at  the  end  of  the 
gospel,  “ Glory  be  to  Thee  0 Lord,”  were  uttered 
in  imitation  (?)  of  the  angels’  words  “ Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest  ” (clamantibus  clericis  Gloria 
tibi  Domine  in  specie  angelorum  qui  nascente 
Domino  Gloria  in  excelsis  pastoribus  apparenti- 
bus  cecinerunt.  Migne,  72,  p.  91).  St.  Germa- 
nus  died  about  the  year  585  or  587.  This 
seems  to  give  a superior  limit  to  its  introduction 
into  the  eucharistic  service. 

10.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whilst  the 
Alexandrine  manuscript  has  in  the  text  of  St. 
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Luke  (vboKias  (the  reading  of  N*  B*  D)  yet  in 
the  morning  hymn  it  as  well  as  all  the  other 
copies  of  the  hymn  read  (vtioKia.  [C.  A.  S.] 

GLORIA  PATRI.  [Doxology.] 

GLOVES.  (xf,P°^KV  '•  C/iirotheca , Oantus, 
Gu-antus , Vantus,  Wantus,  War, to.)  It  would 
seem  that  gloves  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
were  unknown  to  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans. 
(See  on  this  point  Casaubon’s  Animadv.  in  Athe- 
naeum, xii.  2.)  That  they  were  in  use,  how- 
ever, among  the  ancient  Persians  appears  from 
Xenophon  ( Cyropaedia , viii.  8.  17).  The  Euro- 
pean custom  of  wearing  them  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  German  nations,  as  the 
Teutonic  origin  of  the  common  Latin  word  for 
them  clearly  shews : and  although,  as  an  eccle- 
siastical vestment,  properly  so  called,  gloves  do 
not  appear  till  the  12th  century  (the  first  extant 
mention  of  them  in  that  character  being  in 
Honorius  Augustodunensis,  ob.  circa  1152  A.D.), 
they  had  been  used  for  centuries  as  articles  of 
practical  convenience.  Thus  we  find  them  men- 
tioned' in  the  life  of  St.  Columbanus,  by  Jonas 
Bobbiensis  (formerly  included  among  the  works 
of  Bede)  — “ tegumenta  manuum  quae  Galli 
wantos  vocant  ” ( I ita  S.  Columbani , c.  25  ; 
Patrol,  lxxxvii.  1026).  In  the  above  instance, 
the  gloves  are  spoken  of  as  used  “ ad  operam 
laboris,”  but  sometimes  they  were  obviously  of 
a costly  nature,  for  in  the  will  of  Rieulfus, 
bishop  of  Helena  (ob.  915  a.d.),  in  a long  list  of 
valuable  articles,  he  mentions  “annulum  aureum 
unum  cum  gemmis  pretiosis  et  vuantos  paria 
unum  ” ( Patrol . cxxxii.  468). 

The  employment  of  a glove  in  connection  with 
the  granting  or  bequeathing  of  land,  is  a custom 
which  hardly  falls  within  our  present  limits : 
an  example  may,  however,  be  given.  (See 
Notgeri  Leodiensis  [ob.  1008  A.D.]  Vita  S.  ffad-i- 
lini,  c.  10;  Patrol,  cxxxix.  1146:  also  Martene, 
Anecd.  i.  57.)  For  further  early  references  to 
the  subject  of  gloves,  see  Ducangc’s  Glossarium , 
s.  vv.  [R.  S.]  ' 

GLYCERIA,  martyr  a.d.  141 ; commemo- 
rated May  13  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GNOSTIC.  [Faithful.] 

GOAR,  presbyter  and  confessor  at  Treves 
(saec.  VI.);  “natalis”  July  6 (Mart.  Bom.  Vet., 
Usuardi) ; deposition  July  6 (Mart.  Adonis). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

GOD  THE  FATHER,  Representations 
OF.®  For  the  first  four  centuries,  at  least,  no 
attempt  was  made  at  representing  the  actual 
Presence  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity.  It 
was  indicated  invariably  by  the  symbolic  hand 
proceeding  from  a cloud.  Martigny  quotes  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine  (Epist.  cxlviii.  4),  “ Quum 
audimus  manus,  operationem  intelligere  debe- 
mus,”  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  great 
father  saw  a tendency  to  anthropomorphic  mis- 
application of  the  words  hand  and  eye,  or  ear 
of  God,  as  they  are  frequently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  distinction  between  analogy 
and  similitude  has  been  so  eften  neglected,  that 
bodily  parts  as  well  as  passions  (like  those  of 
anger,  repentance,  &c.)  are  often  attributed  to 


a Most  representations  of  the  Divine  presence  have 
their  proper  place  under  the  word  Triniti\ 
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the  incorporeal  and  infinite  being.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed,  as  (e.  g .)  by  Drs.  Whately 
and  Maiisel.  St.  Augustine’s  expressions  show 
that  he  was  thoroughly  awake  to  the  miscon- 
ception, and  consequent  irreverence,  involved  in 
the  forgetful  use  of  such  terms  as  the  Divine 
hand  or  eye  for  the  Divine  power  or  know- 
ledge. “ Quidquid,”  he  says,  “ dum  ista  cogitas, 
corporeae  similitudinis  occurrerit,  abige,  abnue, 
nega,  respue,  fuge.” 

The  symbolic  hand  appears  in  Christian  repre- 
sentations of  several  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, principally  connected  with  events  in  the 
lives  of  Abraham  and  Moses.  The  two  are  found 
corresponding  to  each  other  in  Bottari  (£ 'culture  e 
Pitt,  sagre,  vol.  i.  tav.  27  ; also  i.  tav.  89).  Moses 
is  receiving  the  book  of  the  law  in  ii.  tav.  128. 
Elsewhere  Abraham  is  alone  (vol.  ii.  tav.  59, 
and  i.  tav.  33,  from  the  Callixtine  catacomb). 
In  vol.  iii.  37  (from  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes),  the 
Deity  appears  to  bo  represented  in  human  form. 
He  is  delivering  to  Adam  and  Eve  respectively 
the  ears  of  corn  and  the  lamb,  as  tokens  of  the 
labours  of  their  fallen  state,  and  their  sentence 
to  “ delve  and  spin.”  See  also  Buonaruotti,  p.  1. 
Cardinal  Bosio,  and  latterly  M.  Perret  (vol.  i.  57 
pi.),  give  a copy  of  a painting  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock,  and  also  in  the  act  of  loosening  the 
shoe  from  his  foot.  Ciampini’s  plates  ( Vet.  Mon. 
t.  ii.  pp.  81,  tav.  xxiv.  also  tavv.  xvi.  and  xx. 
tav.  xvii.  D.)  are  important  illustrations  of  this 
symbol,  more  especially  those  of  the  mosaic  of 
the  Transfiguration  in  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe, 
and  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  in  St.  Vitale.  The 
author  does  not  find  the  hand  as  representing 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  in  pictures  of  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord ; but  it  probably  occurs  in 
that  connexion. 

The  hand  proceeding  from  clouds  appears  in 
the  Sacramentary  written  for  Drogon  bishop  of 
Metz,  and  son  of  Charlemagne,  above  the  Canon 
©f  the  Mass. 

The  Creator  is  represented  in  the  MS.  of  Al- 
cuin.  See  Westwood’s  Palaeographia  Sacra. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GODFATHERS.  [Sponsors.] 

GOLDEN  NUMBER.  [Easter.] 

GOOD  FRIDAY.  The  anniversaiy  of 
Christ’s  Passion  and  Death  was  from  very  early 
times  observed  with  great  solemnity  by  the 
church.  It  was  known  by  various  names,  rj/xepa 
tov  (TTavpov , auTripia,  or  ra  aurripia  ; 7rd<rya 
< TTaupdaigou , in  contrast  to  -tt dcrxa  ^vaardai/xov, 
Easter  Day  ; or,  adopting  the  Jewish  designation 
(Joh.  xix.  14,  31,  42),  irapaaKevii,  either  alone, 
or  with  the  adjectives  peyaArj,  or  dyia : in  the 
Latin  church  Parasceue , Feria  Sexta  in  Para- 
scene  (Antiphonar . Gregor .),  Sexta  Feria  Major, 
in  Hierusalem  ( Sacramentar . Gregor.).  The  day 
was  observed  as  a strict  fast,  which  was  conti- 
nued by  those  who  could  endure  it  to  beyond 
midnight  on  the  following  day  ( Apost . Constit. 
v.  18).  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633, 
severely  condemned  those  who  ended  their  fast 
on  this  day  at  3 P.M.  and  then  indulged  in 
feasting,  and  ordered  that  all  save  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old  and  the  sick  should  ab- 
stain from  all  food  till  after  the  services  of  the 
day  yere  concluded.  All  who  refused  obedience 
to  this  rule  were  denied  a participation  in  the 


Paschal  Eucharist  (can.  viii. ; Labbe,  Concil.  v. 
1707).  Not  food  alone,  but  the  use  of  oil  and 
the  bath  were  forbidden  by  a canon  of  Gangra 
(Nomocanon,  can.  434,  apnd  Coteler.  Feel. 
Graec.  Monum.  i.  138)  with  the  indignant  apo- 
strophe, 'O  Xpiaros  &v  t<2  aravpiS  tea l <jv  iv  rep 
PaAaveicp  ; In  process  of  time  the  day  came  to 
be  distinguished  by  a peculiar  ritual  and  cus- 
toms marking  the  solemn  character  of  theHav. 
The  bells  were  silent  from  the  midnight  of  Wed- 
nesday (Ordo  Poman.  apud  Muratori,  ii.  714). 
The  kiss  of  peace  was  prohibited  (Tert.  de  Orat. 
18).  The  altar  was  stript  of  its  ornaments,  and 
even  of  its  covering.  The  processions  were  without 
chanting  ( Sacram . Gelas.  Muratori  i.  559).  The 
lamps  and  candles  were  gradually  extinguished 
during  matins  ( Ordo  Roman,  u.  s.).  A long 
series  of  intercessory  collects  was  used.  A cross 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  altar,  blessed,  and 
adored  ( Sacram . Gelas.  u.  s.).  There  was  no 
consecration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  the  re- 
served eucharist  of  the  previous  day  was  pax*- 
taken  of  by  the  faithful. 

This  communion  subsequently  received  the 
name  of  “ the  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,”  Missa 
Praesanctificatorum,  but  incomectly,  the  term 
Missa  usually  implying  consecration.  Thus 
Amalai'ius  states  that  on  Good  Friday  “ the  mass 
is  not  celebrated  ” (de  Eccl.  Offic.  iv.  20 ; Rab. 
Maur.  de  Instit.  Cler.  ii.  37';  pseudo-Alcuin, 
Hittoi’p  col.  251).  The  reason  of  this  prohibi- 
tion of  celebration  is  evident.  The  eucharist 
being  the  highest  Christian  feast,  was  deemed 
out  of  harmony  with  the  penitential  character 
of  the  day,  for  “ how,”  says  Balsamon  (Bevei'eg. 
Pandect,  i.  219),  “can  one  mourn  and  rejoice  at 
the  same  time  ?”  As  early  as  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  c.  A.D.  365,  this  pi’ohibition  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  Lent,  with  the  exception 
of  Saturdays  and  Sundays  (can.  49  ; Labbe  Concil. 

i.  1506).  In  the  letter  to  Decentius  ascidbed  to 
Innocent  I.  c.  A.D.  402,  but  probably  not  to  be 
placed  so  early,  the  restriction  is  limited  to 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Eve,  on  which  days  the 
ti*adition  of  the  church  was  that  the  sacraments 
wei'e  not  to  be  celebi*ated  at  all ; “ isto  biduo 
sacramenta  penitus  non  celebi’ari  ” (Labbe  Condi. 

ii.  1246).  At  this  period  there  was  no  com- 
munion of  any  kind  on  Good  Friday.  How  eai-ly 
the  natural  desii’e  to  l'eceive  the  saci'ament  of 
the  Lord’s  Body  and  Blood  on  the  day  when  it 
was  offered  for  us  on  the  cross,  led  to  the  resei’- 
vation  of  the  previously  consecrated  elements  for 
the  purpose  of  communion,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  It  is  evident  from  a decree  of  the  4th 
council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633,  that  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  centuiy,  there  was  no  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  on  Good  Friday  in  Spain.  At 
that  time  it  was  a wide-spread  custom,  which 
the  council  condemned,  to  keep  the  doors  of  the 
churches  closed  on  Good  Friday,  so  that  there 
was  no  divine  service,  nor  any  preaching  of  the 
Passion  to  the  people.  The  council  ordained  that 
the  Loi*d’s  death  should  be  preached  on  that  day, 
and  that  the  people  should  pray  for  the  pardon 
of  their  sins,  that  so  they  might  be  better  fitted 
to  celebrate  the  resuri-ection  and  partake  of  the 
euchaidst  at  Easter  (can.  viii.  Labbe  Concil.  v. 
1707).  We  learn  also  from  the  acts  of  the 
16th  council,  held  sixty  years  later,  A.D.  693, 
that  on  that  day  “ the  altars  were  stript  and 
no  one  was  peiunitted  to  celebrate  mass  ” (To.  vi. 
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1355).  In  the  Greek  church  the  custom  of  in  silence : the  presbyters  going  to  perform  the 
communicatiuv  in  the  previously  consecrated  same  service  in  their  own  churches. 


elements  was  established  before  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century,  for  we  find  it  mentioned 
as  a general  practice  during  the  whole  of  Lent, 
in  the  acts  of  the  Trullan  (or  Quinisext) 
council  A.D.  692  (can.  52,  Labbe  vi.  1165).  It 
first  appears  in  the  West  in  the  Bcgula  Slagistri, 
a monastic  rule  compiled  probably  in  the  seventh 
century,  printed  by  Brockie  ( OAcx  Begul.  I.  ii. 
p.  269).  It  was  established  in  Rome  before  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the  ritual  of 
Good  Friday  is  prescribed  in  the  Ordo  Bomanus 
(Murat ori  Liturg.  ! om.  I et.  ii.  995).  The  observ- 
ance of  Good  Friday  commenced  at  midnight,  when 
all  rose  for  service.  Nine  Psalms  were  said  with 
their  responsions,  these  were  followed  by  three 
lections  from  the  Lamentations,  commencing 
Lam.  ii.  8,  “ Cogitavit  Dominus  dissipare three 
from  the  Tractatus  of  St.  Augustine  on  Psalm 
63,  and  three  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
beginning  c.  iv.  11.  “ Festinemus  ergo  &c.” 
Mattins  then  followed,  during  which  the  lights 
in  the  church  were  gradually  extinguished, 
beginning  at  the  entrance,  until  by  the  end  of 
the  third  nocturn  only  the  seven  lamps  burning 
at  the  altar  were  left  alight.  These  were  also 
put  out,  one  by'one,  alternately  right  and  left  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Psalm,  the  middle 
lamp,  the  last  left  burning,  being  extinguished  at 
the  gospel.  At  the  third  hour  all  the  presbyters 
and  clergy  of  the  city  assembled  in  expectation 
of  the  pontiff.  On  his  arrh*al  the  subdeacon 
commenced  the  lection  from  Hosea  v.  15,  “ Haec 
iicit  Dominus  Deus ; in  tribulatione  sua,  &c.,” 
and  then  was  sung  as  an  antiphon  Hab.  iii.  1-3, 
“ Domine  audivi,  &c.”  After  some  prayers  said 
by  the  pontiff,  and  the  second  lection,  Exod.  xii.  1, 
“ In  diebus  illis  dixit  Dominus  ad  Moysen  et 
Aaron,  &c.t”  Ps.  xci.  or  cxl.  was  sung,  and  the 
Passion  according  to  St.  John  was  recited  by  the 
deacon.  This  over,  two  deacons  stript  the  altar 
of  the  white  linen  cloth,  previously  put  on 
“ sub  evangelio,”  in  a stealthy  manner, 
“ in  modum  furantis.”  The  pontiff  came 
before  the  altar  and  recited  a series  of  eighteen 
prayers,  a portion  of  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
Good  Friday  collects  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  first  and  last  collect  stand  alone.  The  other 
sixteen  are  in  pairs.  Before  each  pair  the  deacon 
warned  the  people  to  kneel  and  after  it  to  rise. 
“ Adnuntiat  diaconus  ffectamus  genua ; iterum 
dicit  levate”  These  collects  are — (1)  for  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church ; (2)  for  perse- 
verance in  the  faith  ; (3 ) for  the  pope  and  chief 
bishop  (antistes) ; (4)  for  the  bishops  of  their 
diocese;  (5)  for  all  bishops, priests,  deacons,  sub- 
deacons, &c. ; (6)  for  all  orders  of  men  in  the 
holy  church ; (7)  for  the  emperor ; (8)  for  the 
Roman  emj 'ire  ; ( . ( 1 • ) for  catechumens;  (11) 
against  sjckik—  . amine,  pestilence,  and  other 
evils;  (12)  for  all  in  trouble:  (13)  (14)  for 
heretics  and  schismatics ; (15)  (16)  for  Jews; 
(17)  (1 8)  for  pagans  and  idolaters.  A direction 
is  given  that  the  prayers  for  the  Jews  are  not  to 
be  said  kneeling.  The  collects  are  given  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  as  printed  by  Pamelius, 
and  in  that  of  Gelasius,  as  well  as  in  the  old 
Gallican  missal.  This  last  contains  the  direction 
to  the  celebrant  “ eadem  die  non  salutat  (i.e. 
does  not  say  pax  tobk  xt  ).  nec  psallet.”  These 
collects  finished,  all  were  to  leave  the  church 


“ Adoration  of  the  cross  succeeds.”  The 
cross  is  placed  a little  distance  in  front  of  the 
altar,  supported  on  either  side  by  acolytes.  A 
kneeling  stool  being  placed  iu  front,  the  pontiff 
kneels,  and  adores  and  kisses  the  cross,  followed 
by  the  clergy  and  people  in  order.  The  Ambro- 
sian missal  given  by  Pamelius  contains  four 
prayers  for  the  ceremony  : “ Oratio  super 

crucem  ;”  “ Benedict  io  crucis “Oratio  ad 
crucem  adorandam ;”  “Oratio  post  adoratam 
crucem.”  In  the  Antiphonarium  of  Gregory  also 
given  by  Pamelius  we  have  an  “Antiphon  ad 
crucem  adorandam.”  The  adoration  of  the  cross 
was  followed  by  the  communion  of  the  pre- 
sanctified. “Two  presbyters  enter  the  sacristy 
or  other  place  in  which  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
which  remained  from  the  previous  day  was  placed, 
and  put  it  in  a paten,  and  let  a subdeacon  hold 
before  them  a chalice  with  uuconsecrated  wine, 
and  another  the  paten  with  the  Body  of  the 
Lord.  One  presbyter  takes  the  paten,  the  other 
the  chalice,  and  they  carry  and  set  them  on  the 
stript  altar”  (Orff.  Bom.  u.  s.).  The  cross  is 
meanwhile  saluted  by  the  laity,  while  the 
hymn  Ecce  lignum  Crisis  is  sung,  and  Ps.  cxix. 
recited.  The  salutation  of  the  cross  being  com- 
pleted, the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  recited,  “and  when 
they  have  said  Amen  the  pontiff  takes  of 
the  holy  thing,  and  puts  it  into  the  chalice 
saying  nothing  (nihil  dicens),  and  all  communi- 
cate cum  silentio The  rubrics  of  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  agree  in  the  main  with  the  Ordo, 
except  that  they  speak  of  the  reservation  of  -the 
Blood  as  well  as  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  and 
direct  that  the  reserved  sacrament  be  brought 
out  of  the  sacristy  and  set  on  the  altar  by 
deacons  instead  of  presbyters.  The  adoration  of 
the  cross  by  the  clergy  succeeds  the  placing  of 
the  consecrated  elements  on  the  altar,  and  is 
followed  by  the  actual  communion  (Muratori  u.s. 
i.  559,  sq.)  It  merits  notice  that  all  early 
authorities  prescribe  a general  communion  on 
Good  Friday,  “ all  communicate  silently.”  This 
custom  had  entirely  ceased  in  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century  (Amalar.  de  Eccl. 
Off.  i.  15),  and  though  it  lingered  for  t long  time 
in  some  parts,  it  gradually  died  out  in  the  West, 
and  at  the  present  day  in  the  Roman  church  no 
one  but  the  celebrant  communicates  on  Good 
Friday.  The  pontiff  pronounces  peace  to  them 
“ in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &e.”  The  people 
answer,  “and  with  thy  spirit.”  “After  a little 
space  each  says  his  vespers  privatelv,  and  so  they 
go  to  table  ” (Muratori  ii.  995-996).  [E.  V.] 

GOODS,  COMMUNITY  OF.  The  idea 
that  all  property  should  belong  to  a community 
and  not  to  individuals  may  be  traced  to  a very 
high  antiquity.  The  Pythagorean  society  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  constituted  on 
the  basis  of  a community  of  goods,  though  pro- 
bably only  those  who  had  reached  the  highest 
grade  of  the  initiated  renounced  all  private 
possessions  (Ritter  and  Preller.  Hist.  Phil., p.  58). 
Plato,  also,  in  his  imaginary  Republic,  condemns 
the  institution  of  private  property  in  the 
strongest  manner,  as  the  source  of  all  greed  and 
meanness ; he  therefore  allows  it  only  to  the 
third  and  lowest  class  of  his  citizens — those  who 
are  by  nature  qualified  to  seek  only  low  and 
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material  ends  in  life,  and  are  consequently 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government  of 
the  state.  The  two  higher  classes  are  to  live 
wholly  for  the  state,  a condition — the  philosopher 
holds  — incompatible  with  the  possession  of 
private  property  ( Politia , iv.,  p.  421  C ff. ; 
Leges,  v.  p.  739  B.). 

To  turn  from  heathen  to  Jewish  social  insti- 
tutions, Josephus  tells  us  {Bellum  Jud.  ii.  8, 
§ 3)  of  the  Essenes,  that  each  member  on 
entrance  threw  his  goods  into  the  common  stock, 
so  that  there  was  found  among  them  neither 
povertv  nor  riches.  In  like  manner  the  Thera- 
peutae  on  Lake  Moeris  had  all  things  in  common. 

It  was  while  the  Therapeutae  and  Essenes 
were  still  flourishing  communities  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  was  first  proclaimed.  And  here, 
too,  we  read  of  the  earlier  church  of  Jerusalem, 
that  they  “ had  all  things  common  ” (Acts  ii. 
44Y — a passage  which  has  often  served  fanatical 
sects  as  a justification  of  their  communism.  And 
yet  it  is  clear  from  the  book  of  the  Acts  itself 
that  property  made  over  to  the  community 
was  of  the  nature  of  a voluntary  gift ; those 
who  entered  the  church  were  not  deprived  of 
the  right  to  possess  property  (Acts  v.  4) ; 
Ananias  was  not  punished  for  failing  to  con- 
tribute the  whole  of  his  property,  but  for  fraud 
and  lying  in  pretending  to  give  the  whole  while 
he  only  gave  part. 

In  the  apostolic  age  generally  it  is  past  all 
controversy  that  nothing  like  a community  of 
goods  existed  in  the  church.  The  churches  are 
evidently  contemplated  as  containing  the  same 
variety  of  wealth  and  station  as  ordinary  society  ; 
contributions  are  made  of  freewill ; the  rich  are 
charged  to  “ be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing  to  communicate;”  the  cheer- 
ful giver  is  commended  (2  Cor.  ix.  7 ; 1 Tim.  vi. 
17,  18).  The  disturbed  state  of  the  Thessalonians, 
and  their  unwillingness  to  labour  while  they 
expected  the  immediate  advent  of  Christ,  had 
(so  far  as  appears)  no  connexion  with  any  com- 
munistic views.  Nor  does  the  testimony  of  the 
next  age  favour  the  idea  that  the  eajliest 
Christian  .society  was  communistic.  The  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  (c.  5)  speaks  of  a 
“ common  table,”  and  no  more.  Tertullian,  in- 
deed ( Apolog . c.  39),  says,  in  so  many  words, 
that  Christians  had  all  things  in  common  except 
their  wives  (omnia  indiscreta  sunt  apud  nos 
praeter  uxores) ; but  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a characteristically  violent 
expression  for  their  mutual  love  and  charity; 
for  in  the  very  same  chapter  he  states  expressly,- 
that  the  contributions  of  the  brethren  to  the 
common  fund  were  wholly  voluntary  (modicam 
unusquisque  stipem  menstrua  die,  vel  quum 
velit,  et  si  modo  velit,  et  si  modo  possit,  apponit). 
Lactantius  ( Epit . Die.  Institt.  c.  38)  especially 
condemns  communism  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
vices  of  Plato’s  Piepublic,  which  he  would  hardly 
have  done  if  he  had  supposed  the  same  principle 
to  have  animated  the  first  society  of  believers. 
The  interpretation  of  Acts  ii.  44  as  relating  to 
an  absolute  community  of  goods  seems  in  fact  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  Chrysostom  {Horn.  xi. 
in  Acta  App.y:  Some  writers  in  ’modern  times 

have  seen  in  this  supposed  communism  of  the 
early  Christians  at  Jerusalem  an  indication  of  an 
Essene  influence.  (See  against  this  view  Yon 
Wegaern,  in  Illgen’s  Zdtsonrift  xi.  2.  p.  1 ff.). 
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As,  however,  within  the  church  so  strong  an 
expression  was  given  to  the  duty  of  mutual  love 
and  succour,  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  in 
Christ,  it  could-  scarcely  fall  but  that  here  and 
there  enthusiastic  sects  would  exaggerate  and 
develope  these  principles  into  absolute  renun- 
ciation.of  property.  This  was  in  fact  the  ease. 
During  the  ecclesiastical  ti-oubles  in  Africa  in 
the  4th  century,  the  Donatists  were  never  weary 
of  reproaching  their  orthodox  opponents  with 
the  wealth  and  power  which  they  derived  from 
their  connexion  with  the  state.  Some  of  their 
own  adherents,  in  consequence,  of  these  denun- 
ciations, renounced  private  possessions  altogether 
— a renunciation  which  led  to  vagabondage  and 
mendicancy  rather  than  to  holiness.  These 
Circumcellions — as  they  came  to  be  called — 
became  the  nucleus  of  a band  of  discontented 
peasants  and  runaway  slaves,  whose  excesses  at 
last  required  the  forcible  interference  of  the 
government  to  put  them  down.  And  other  sects 
also  rejected  the  idea  of  property  ; the  Apotactici 
or  Apostolici,  as  they  arrogantly  called  them- 
selves (says  St.  Augustine,  Be  Haeres.  c.  40), 
admitted  none  into  their  community  who  lived 
with  wives  or  possessed  private  property  (res 
proprias  habentes)  ; and,  a common  characteristic 
of  heresy,  denied  salvation  to  all  outside  their 
own  sect.  The  Eustathians  also,  who  were  con- 
demned at  the  council  of  Gangra  about  the  year 
370  {Cone.  Gangr.  Praef.)  held  that  those  who 
did  not  give  up  their  private  wealth  were  beyond 
all  hope  of  salvation.  The  laws  of  the  empire 
imposed  upon  Apotactici  the  same  penalties  that 
were  laid  upon  other  heretics,  except  the  con- 
fiscation of  goods  ; they  could  not  be  deprived  of 
that  which  they  had  already  renounced  {Codex 
Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  5,  de  H neret.  11.  7 et  11). 

When  Pachomius  (f  348)  first  drew  together 
into  one  body  [Coenobium]  a number  of  an- 
chorites and  wandering  mendicants  at  Tabennae 
in  Upper  Egypt,  he  instituted  a system  of 
organized  labour  and  common  participation  in 
the  fruits  of  labour.  Stewards  [Oeconomus] 
managed  the  property  of  the  society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  and  distributed  the  excess 
of  income  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. St.  Basil,  St.  Benedict,  and  other 
founders  of  monastic  orders,  enjoined  the  same 
rule  of  individual  poverty  on  the  members  cF 
their  societies,  and  so  there  arose  throughout 
Christendom,  in  East  and  West,  religious  societies 
of  celibates  organized  on  communistic  principles 
[Monasticism],  From  the  8th  century  onward 
the  secular  clergy  also,  who  lived  the  canonical 
life,  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  principle  of 
community  of  goods  [Canonici].  [C.] 

GORDIANUS.  (1)  [Epimachus  (1).] 

(2)  Martyr  with  Maerinus  and  Valerianus  at 
Nyon ; commemorated  Sept.  17  {Mart.  Usuardi, 
Hieron.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GORDIAS,  martyr,  circa  320.A.D. ; comme- 
morated Jan.  3 {Cal.  /lyzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GORGONIUS.  [Dorotheus  (3).] 

GOSPEL,  THE  LITURGICAL.  I.  In- 
troduction.— Among  the  Jews,  certainly  from  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  probably  before,  one 
lesson  from  the  Pentateuch  and  another  from  the 
“Prophets”  (J..e.  from  some  of  the  later  histo- 
rical books,  and  from  those  more  properly  called 
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prophetical)  were  read  in  the  synagogues  every 
sabbath  day.  Fifty-four  portions  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch (called  Paraschioth),  and  as  many  from 
the  “Prophets”  (Haphtoroth),  were  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  As  the  Jews  intercalated  a 
month  every  second  or  third  year,  this  number 
was  required.  When  there  were  not  fitty-four 
sabbaths  in  a year,  they  read  two  of  the  shorter 
lessons  together,  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  as 
might  be  necessary  j so  that  the  whole  of  both 
selections  was  read  through  annually.  The 
Paraschioth  are  generally  very  long,  some  ex- 
tending over  four  or  five  chapters ; but  the 
Haphtoroth  are  as  a rule  short,  often  only  a 
part  of  one  chapter.  Tables  of  both  may  be 
seen  in  Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  pt. 
iii.  ch.  i.  sect.  iv.  The  foregoing  facts  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  how  far  the  first  Christians 
were  indebted  to  the  traditions  of  the  synagogue 
for  the  practice  of  reading  Holy  Scripture  in 
their  synaxis,  and  for  the  method  of  reading  it. 
At  all  events  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Old 
Testament,  so  long  the  only  known  repository  of 
the  “ oracles  of  God,”  and  still  acknowledged  to 
be  “able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus”  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15),  would  be  no  more  neglected  in  their 
common  exercises  of  religion  than  it  was  in  their 
private  study.  At  the  same  time  it  was  in- 
evitable that,  when  the  New  Testament  came  to 
be  written,  lessons  from  that  should  be  read 
either  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  those  from  the 
Old.  There  was,  however,  a short  period  during 
which  the  Old  Testament  only  would  be  rend  in 
Christian  assemblies,  viz.  before  the  events  of 
the  Gospel  were  committed  to  writing ; and 
there  is  in  the  most  ancient  liturgy,  that  of  St. 
James,  a rubric,  evidently  genuine,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  framed  during  this  interval. 
“Then  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  Old  Covenant 
and  of  the  Prophets  are  read  at  great  length  (5i- 
e£o$iKcL'TaTa,  some  understand  “consecutively,” 
but  the  Jewish  precedent  favours  the  former 
reading);  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  His  sufferings,  His  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  ascension  into  heaven,  and,  again,  His  second 
coming  with  glory,  are  set  forth.”  As  Mr. 
Trollope  points  out  ( The  Greek  Liturgy  of  St. 
James,  p.  42),  we  have  here  the  Old  Testament 
read,  but  the  great  events  of  the  Gospel  related 
to' the  people  as  if  not  yet  in  writing. 

II.  Evidence  of  use. — Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  140, 
describing  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  says, 
“The  commentaries  of  the  apostles  and.  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  read  as  time  per- 
mits ” (Ap'd.  i.  c.  67).  A lesson  from  the  gospels 
was  without  doubt  included  under  the  former 
head.  St.  Cyprian,  A.D.  250,  speaks  of  a con- 
fessor whom  he  had  ordained  lector,  as  “ reading 
the  precepts  and  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  ” from 
the  stand  (pulpitum)  ( Ep . xxxix.).  Eusebius, 
A.D.  315,  says  that  St.  Peter  authorised  the  use 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  “in  the  churches.” 
For  this  he  refers  to  the  HypAyposcs  of  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  (not  of  Rome,  as  Bona  and  others) 
and  to  Papias ; but  elsewhere  he  cites  both  pas- 
sages, and  neither  of  them  contains  the  words 
“in  the  churches.”  What  he  saysv  therefore, 
does  not,  as  many  have  imagined,  prove  from 
Papias  the  custom  of  the  apostolic  church,  but 
is  only  a proof  of  the  practice  of  his  own  age,  in 
the  light  of  which  he  read  those  earlier  writers  J 
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(see  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  xv. ; and  compare  lib.  v*. 
c.  xiv.,  lib.  iii.  c.  xxxix.).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  350,  speaks  vaguely  of  the  “ reading  of 
Scripture”  ( Praef . in  Catech.  §§  iii.  iv.);  nor 
are  any  of  his  catechetical  homilies  on  lessons 
from  the  gospel.  Optatus,  A.D.  368,  addressing 
the  Donatist  clergy,  says,  “Ye  begin  with  the 
lessons  of  the  Lord,  and  ye  expand  your  ex- 
positions to  our  injury ; ye  bring  forth  the 
gospel,  and  make  a reproach  against  an  absent 
brother  ” ( De  Schism.  Donat,  lib.  iv.  c.  v.).  Tin 
so-called  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles  put  an 
order  into  their  mouths,  which  begins  thus : 
“ After  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
and  our  epistles,  and  the  acts  and  the  gospels, 
let  ” &c.  (lib.  viii.  cv  v.  Cotel.  tom.  i.  p.  392). 
Pseudo-Dionysius  tells  us  that  in  the  liturgy, 
after  the  Psalms,  “follows  the  reading  of  the 
tablets  of  holy  writ  by  the  ministers  ” ( De 
Eccles.  Hierarch,  c.  iii.  § ii.  tom.  i.  p.  284). 
These  tablets  are  explained  by  Maximus  the 
scholiast  on  Dionysius,  A.D.  645,  to  be  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  {Ibid.  p.  305).  St.  Chry- 
sostom frequently  gave  notice  of  the  text  on 
which  he  proposed  to  preach  some  days  before  ; 
but  in  one  homily  he  says,  “ On  one  day  of  the 
week,  or  on  the  sabbath  (Saturday),  at  least,  let 
each  take  in  his  hands,  and,  sitting  at  home,  read 
that  section  (irepiKonrji')  of  the  gospels  which  is 
going  to  be  read  among  you”  ( Horn . xi.inSt.Joh. 
Ev.  § I).  This  implies  that  they  knew  what  the 
lesson  from  the  gospels  would  be  ; and  therefore 
that  a table  of  such  lessons  was  drawn  up  and 
accessible  to  all.  St.  Augustine,  in  Africa,  often 
preached  on  the  gospel.  Thus  one  of  his  ser- 
mons begins,  “The  chapter  of  the  holy  gospel 
which  we  heard,  when  it  was  just  now  read,” 
&c.  ( Ser/n . Iv.  § 1).  Another  : “ We  heard,  when 
the  gospel  was  read,”  &c.  ( Serm . lxii.  § 1).  The 
council  of  Laodicaea,  probably  about  365,  has  a 
canon  ordering  the  “ gospels  to  be  read  with 
other  scriptures  on  the  sabbath  ” (Can.  xvi.). 
The  omission  of  the  gospel  on  Saturday  had 
without  doubt  been  merely  a local  custom.  A 
council  of  Orange,  a.d.  441,  can.  x viii.,  ordered 
that  thenceforward  the  gospel  should  be  read  to 
the  catechumens,  as  well  as  the  faithful,  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  province.  That  of  Valen- 
cia, A.D.  524,  ordered  that  “ the  most  holv  gospels, 
be  read  in  the  mass  of  the  catechumens  before 
the  illation  of  the  gifts,  in  the  order  of  lessons 
after  the  apostle,”  i.  e.  the  epistle  (Can.  i.). 
In  France,  554,  a constitution  of  Childebert 
mentions  the  gospels,  prophets,  and  apostle,  as 
read  from  the  altar  {Cap it.  Teg.  Franc,  ed. 
Baluz.  tom.  i.  col.  7).  Germanus  of  Paris, 
A.D.  555,  in  his  exposition  of  the  liturgy,  simi- 
larly recognises  the  prophecy,  apostle,  and  gospel 
(printed  by  Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Kit.  lib.  i.  c. 
iv.  art.  xii.).  Gregory  of  Tours,  a.d.  573,  tells  a 
story  of  certain  clerks  in  the  days  of  Childebert, 
who  “ having  laid  the  three  books,  i.  e.  of  the 
prophecy,  the  apostle,  and  the  gospels  on  the 
altar,”  prayed  for  an  augury  from  the  passages 
at  which  they  should  open,  each  “ having  made 
an  agreement  among  themselves  that  every  one 
should  read  at  mass  that  which  he  first  opened 
on  in  the  book”  {Hist.  Franc,  lib.  iv.  c.  xvi.). 
This  implies  that  in  Gaul  at  least  the  les- 
sons were  still  left  to  the  choice  of  those  who 
were  to  read  them.  In  the  next  century,  how  • 
ever,  the  Gallican  church  had  a lectionary,  a 
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copy  of  which,  nearly  complete,  in  Merovingian 
characters,  was  found  by  Mabillon  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Luxeuil.  It  provides  a gospel  for  every 
mass  ( Liturg . Gall.  lib.  ii.  pp.  97-173).  Luxeuil 
is  in  the  province  of  Besan^on ; but  the  eucha- 
ristic  lessons  (of  which  the  gospel  is  always  one) 
in  the  Sacramentary  found  at  Bobio,  which  is 
believed  to  be  of  the  use  of  that  province,  and  is 
certainly  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  lectionary, 
differ  nevertheless  from  those  in  that  book. 
From  this  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  although 
the  lessons  were  then  generally  fixed,  every 
bishop  was  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  selection. 
There  is  another  ancient  lectionary,  ascribed  to 
St.  Jerome,  and  known  as  the  Liber  Comitis , or 
Gomes  Hieronymi;  but  from  internal  evidence 
shown  to  be  the  work  of  a Gallican  compiler  in 
the  8th  century.  This  has  been  printed  from 
two  MSS.,  one  of  which  provides  three  lessons 
for  above  two  hundred  days  and  occasions  ; the 
other  for  the  most  part  only  two  ; but  the  gospel 
is  never  omitted  in  either.  The  shorter  recen- 
sion may  be  seen  in  the  Ritudis  SS.  Patrum  of 
Pamelius,  tom.  ii.  pp.  1-61.  The  longer  is 
printed  by  Baluze  in  the  Capitularia  Regum 
F rancor  mn , tom:  ii.  coll.  1309-1351. 

III.  Provision  for  use. — In  the  West,  generally, 
a gospel  has  been  always  provided  for  every 
Sunday  and  for  other  holy  days.  The  number 
of  gospels  (and  other  lessons)  in  the  Liber  Comitis 
already  mentioned  suggests  that  at  one  time 
there  was  a partial  attempt  to  assign  proper 
lessons  to  every  day  in  the  year.  However  this 
may  be,  the  Roman  use  retained  them  for  every 
day  in  Lent,  and  the  Mozarabic  for  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  (except  the  first)  during  that 
season  (see  Missale  Mixtum,  Leslie,  pp.  89—154). 
There  was  no  such  provision  in  the  Gallican 
Sacramentary  found  at  Bobio  (see  Murat.  Liturg. 
Rom.  Vet.  tom.  ii.  coll.  815-835,  or  Mas.  Ital. 
tom.  i.  pp.  301-319),  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
in  the  Lectionary  of  Luxeuil  (Mabillon,  Liturg. 
Gall.  p.  124).  Eight  leaves  are  missing  in  this 
MS.  between  Ash  Wednesday  and  Palm  Sunday, 
but  they  could  hardly  haAre  contained  more  than 
the  Sunday  lessons.  The  ancient  Irish  Sacra- 
mentary, of  which  but  one  copy  exists  in  manu- 
script, probably  of  the  6th  century,  is  singular 
in  the  West  in  having  but  one  gospel  and  epistle 
for  the  whole  year,  the  former  being  the'  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  the  latter  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  See  O’Connor’s  Append,  to  vol.  i. 
of  the  Catal.  of  the  MSS.  at  Stowe,  p.  45.  The 
fact  is  also  attested  by  Dr.  Todd  (see  Pref.  to  the 
Liber.  Foci,  de  B.  Terre n-ani  de  Arbuthnott, 
p."xxiv.). 

In  the  West  the  gospels  appear  to  have  been 
chosen  without  any  reference  to  their  place  in 
the  books  of  the  NeAV  Testament.  But,  in  the 
Greek  church,  those  four  books  ha\re  been 
divided  into  lessons  ( Ty^yara , yepy,  TrepiKOTras, 
ai/ayvuxrucLTa.  avayvcaaei s) ; so  that  they  may 
be  read  through  in  order,  only  interrupted  when 
a festh-al  Avith  its  proper  lesson  intervenes  (Leo 
Allatius,  De  Libr.  Keel.  Gr.  Diss.  i.  p.  35).  It 
is  probably  in  accordance  Avith  this  arrangement 
that  the  canon  of  Laodicaea,  already  cited,  does 
not  order  lessons  from  the 'gospels,  or  sections, 
or  portions,  or  the  like,  to  be  read  on  Saturday 
Avith  other  scriptures,  but  the  gospels  themseh'es, 
i.e.  the  four  books  so  called.  From  this  it  may 
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be  inferred  that  the  Greek  meihod  was  the 
normal  practice  of  the  Avhole  Eastern  church 
before  the  separation  of  the  Nestorians  and 
Monophysites.  There  was  an  exception,  how- 
ever, at  one  period,  whether  beginning  before  or 
after  that  separation,  in  the  church  of  Malabar, 
the  ancient  liturgy  of  Avhich  presents  but  one 
epistle  and  gospel  for  eA^ery  celebration — the 
former  composed  from  2 Cor.  at.  1-10,  and  Heb. 
iv.  12,  13;  the  latter  taken  from  St.  John  v. 
vv.  19-29.  As  neither  have  any  special  refe- 
rence to  the  Eucharist,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  peculiarity  was,  unlike  that  of  the  Irish 
missal,  unintentional,  and  resulting,  probably, 
from  the  destruction  of  sacred  books  in  a season 
of  persecution,  and  from  the  ignorance  that 
folloAAred  it. 

IV.  The  Book  of  the  Gospels. — The  book  which 
contained  the  four  gospels  as  divided  for  eucha- 
ristic  use  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Ei'ayyeAioi'. 
The  oldest  writer  cited  as  using  the  Avord  in  this 
specific  sense  is  Palladius,  A.D.  400  : “ He  brings 
the  ‘gospel’  to  him  and  exacts  the  oath.”  (Hist. 
Lausiac.  c.  86.)  Another  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  usage  is  the  fact  that  the  Nestorians, 
who  were  cut  off  from  the  church  in  the  5th 
century,  retain  the  term  Euanghelion  in  this 
limited  sense  to  the  present  day  (Badger’s  Nesto- 
rians, v.  ii.  p.  19).  The  book  is  similarly  called 
“ the  gospel”  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  (Renaud. 
tom.  i.  p.  136)  and  others. 

V.  By  whom  read. — In  Africa  the  eucharistic 
gospel  was  read  by  those  of  the  order  of  readers 
in  the  3rd  century  (see  Cypr.  Ep.  xxxix.  and  Ep. 
xxxviii.).  It  was  generally,  however,  assigned 
to  a higher  .order : “ After  these  (i.  e.  the  other 
lessons),  let  a deacon  or  presbyter  read  the  gos- 
pels ” ( Constit . Apostol.  lib.  ii.  c.  lvii.).  Sozomen, 
A.D.  440,  tells  us  that  among  the  Alexandrians 
the  “ archdeacon  alone  read  that  sacred  book  (of 
the  gospels) ; but  among  others  the  deacons,  and' 
in  many  churches  the  priests  only  ” (Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  vii.  c.  xix.).  He  adds  that  “ on  high  days 
bishops  read  it,  as  at  Constantinople,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  paschal  feast.”  The  liturgies  of  St. 
Mark  (Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  138),  St.  Basil,  and  St. 
Chrysostom  (Goar,  pp.  161  and  69)  give  this 
office  to  the  deacon.  This  was  also  the  common 
practice  in  the  West.  Thus  St.  Jerome  says  to 
Sabinian,  “ Thou  Avast  wont  to  read  the  gospel 
as  a deacon  ” ( Ep.  xciii.).  St.  Isidore  of  Sev'ille, 
Avriting  about  the  year  610,  is  a Avitness  to  the 
same  practice  (De  Eccl.  Off.  lib.  ii.  c.  8).  We 
obseiwe  it  also  in  the  most  ancient  “ Ordines 
Romani”  (Mus.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  pp.  10,  46);  and  it 
became  the  rule  throughout  Europe,  Avhen  a 
deacon  Avas  present. 

VI.  Where  read. — The  gospel  Avas  perhaps 
generally  read  from  a stand  called  Ambo  (fAy- 
ficov)  or  Pulpitum  eA’en  in  the  earliest  ages.  It 
certainly  was  so  Avhen  the  celebrant  himself  did 
not  read  it.  Thus  St.  Cyprian,  as  before  quoted, 
speaks  of  Celerinus,  the  reader,  as  officiating 
“ on  a pulpit,  i.  e.  on  the  tribunal  of  the  church,” 
and  generally  of  confessors  raised  to  that  order 
as  “ coming  to  the  pulpit  after  the  stocks  ” 
(Epp.  xxxAriii.,  xxxix.).  The  Ordo  Romanus  in 
use  in  the  8th  century  orders  the  gospel  to  be 
read  from  the  higher  step  of  the  ambo,  the  epistle 
having  been  read  from  a lower  (Ord.  ii.  nn.  7,  8). 
In  some  churches  there  was  a separate  ambo  for 
the  gospel.  An  example  occurred  in  the  church 
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ot'  St.  Clement  at  Rome,  where  also  the  gospel 
ambo  was  a “little  higher  and  more  ornate’* 
(Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Kit.  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  iv. 
n.  iii.).  This  became  to  some  extent  a rule 
(Scudamore,  Not  it  i / Eucharistica , p.  222).  We 
hear  jf  the  ambo  in  the  Past  also.  Thus  Sozo- 
men,  speaking  of  a tomb  over  which  a church 
had  been  built,  says  that  it  was  “near  the  ambo, 
that  is  to  say,  the  rostrum  ( $ri/xa ) of  the  readers” 
(Hist.  Eccl.  iib.  ix.  c.  ii.).  The  same  historian  tells 
Vis  that  St.  Chrysostom,  that  he  might  be  better 
Theard,  used  to  preach  at  Constantinople  “sitting 
on  the  rostrum  of  the  readers  ” (lib.  v.  c.  v.),  and 
Socrates,  referring  to  a particular  occasion, 
speaks  of  him  as  “ seated  on  the  ambo,  from 
which  he  was  wont  also  before  that  to  preach  in 
order  to  be  heard  ” (Ifist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  v.). 
The  council  in  Trullo,  A.t>.  691,  forbade  any  who 
had  not  received  the  proper  benediction  to 
“ proclaim  the  words  of  God  to  the  people  on 
the  ambo ” (can.  xxxiii.).  In  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  the  deacon  who  reads  the  gospel 
“ stands  elevated  on  the  ambo  or  in  the  appointed 
place  ” (Goar,  p.  69). 

VII.  Kcd  towards  the  South.  — It  was  an 
early,  but  we  think  not  primitive,  custom  in  the 
West  for  the  gospeller  to  “ stand  facing  the  south, 
where  the  men  were  wont  to  assemble”  (Ord. 
Kom.  ii.  c.  8).  Amalarius,  an  early  commentator 
on  the  Ordo  Romanus,  suggests  that  this  was 
because  the  men  were  supposed  to  receive  the 
gospel  first,  and  to  teach  it  to  their  wives  at  home 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  35).  See  his  Ecloga,  n.  xv.  Mus.  Ital. 
tom.  ii.  p.  553.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a 
different  custom  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in 
France,  or  very  soon  after.  For  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  9th  century  Remigius  of  Auxerre 
tells  us  that  “ the  Levite  (deacon),  when  about 
to  pronounce  the  words  of  the  gospel,  turns  his 
face  towards  the  north,”  as  defying  Satan,  who 
was  supposed  (from  Isai.  xiv.  13)  to  dwell  there 
(De  C e/eb.  JUssae,  ad.  calc.  Libri  Pseudo-Alcuini, 
de  Div.  Off.  Hittorp,  col.  280). 

VIII.  Attendant  rites. — From  a very  early 
period  the  reading  of  the  gospel  was  attended 
with  circumstances  of  solemnity.  In  the  Greek 
church  it  has  for  many  ages  been  brought  into- 
the  church  out  of  the  chapel  of  Prothesis  in  a 
rite  known  as  the  Little  Entrance,  the  bringing 
in  of  the  gifts  being  the  Great  Entrance.  While 
the  choir  is  singing  the  Glory  at  the  end  of  the 
third  antiphon  the  priest  and  deacon,  after  bow- 
ing thrice  before  the  altar,  go  out  for  the  book 
of  the  gospels.  They  return  into  the  church, 
the  deacon  carrying  the  gospel,  preceded  by 
lights,  and  welomed  by  a special  anthem.  After 
a circuit  of  some  length  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  they  stop  at  the  holy  doors,  where  the 
priest  says,  secretly,  the  “ Prayer  of  the  En- 
trance.” The  deacon  then  asks  for,  and  the  priest 
gives,  a “ blessing  on  the  Entrance,”  troparia 
being  sung  meanwhile.  When  they  are  ended, 
the  deacon  shows  the  gospel  to  the  people,  say- 
ing, “ Wisdom.  Stand  up.”  They  then  enter 
the  bema,  and  the  book  is  laid  on  the  holy  table 
till  required  for  use  (Eucho'ogiurn,  Goar,  pp.  67, 
124,  160).  This  is  found  in  the  older  liturgy  of 
St.  Basil,  hs  well  as  that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  but 
it  is  impossil  le  to  say  how  much  of  it  was  prac- 
tised in  the  *ge  of  those  great  bishops.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  Little  Entrance  in  the  liturgy 
of  Jerusalem,  from  which  that  of  Caesarea  (St. 
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Basil)  was  derived,  nor  in  the  Nestorian  litur- 
gies, which  came  from  an  independent  source 
before  the  5th  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a simpler  form  of  the  rite  in  the 
Armenian  liturgy,  which  was  borrowed  from 
Caesarea  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil,  and  influenced 
in  its  subsequent  growth  by  the  residence  of 
St.  Chrysostom  in  Armenia,  where  he  died 
(Le  Brun,  Diss.  sur  les  Liturgies , x.  artt.  iv. 
xiii.).  We  observe,  also,  an  elaborate  render- 
ing of  the  same  rite  in  liturgies  that  can 
hardly  have  been  indebted  to  those  of  the  Greek 
church  after  the  6th  century  at  least.  “As  the 
book  of  the  gospels,”  remarks  Renaudot,  “ is 
carried  to  the  ambo  with  great  ceremony  among 
the  Copts,  so  it  is  certain  that  it  is  in  like  man- 
ner done  among  the  Syrians;  and  they  received 
it  from  the  Greeks”  (tom.  ii.  p.  69).  For  the 
Coptic  Entrance  see  tom.  i.  p.  210.  A short 
rubric  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  tells  us  when 
the  Entrance  takes  place;  but  it  is  not  described 
(Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  136). 

Another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Little 
Entrance  is  found  in  its  resemblance  to  a cere- 
mony practised  at  Rome  in  certain  pontifical 
masses  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  The  gospel 
was  brought  in  a case  or  casket  from  the  basilica 
of  St.  John  Lateran  to  the  regionary  church  in 
which  the  celebration  took  place  by  an  acolyte 
in  attendance  on  the  bishop,  but  under  the  care 
of  the  archdeacon.  It  was  made  ready  by  the 
reader  at  the  door  of  the  Secretarium,  while  the 
bishop  was  within  preparing  for  tbe  service. 
The  acolyte  then  carried  it  “ into  the  presbytery 
to  before  the  altar,”  preceded  by  a subdeacon, 
who  then  took  it  from  him,  and  “ with  his  own 
hands  placed  it  with  honour  upon  the  altar  ” 
(Ord.  Kom.  i.  §§  3,  4,  5 ; ii.  2,  4,  5). 

As  an  example  of  the  ritual  when  the  gospel 
was  to  be  read,  we  may,  for  the  East,  cite  St. 
Mark : “ The  deacon,  when  about  to  read  the 
gospel,  says,  ‘ Bless,  sir.’  The  priest,  ‘The  Lord 
bless  and  strengthen,  and  make  us  hearers  of  His 
holy  gospel,  who  is  God  blessed  now  and  ever, 
and  for  ever,  Amen.’  The  deacon,  ‘Stand,  let 
us  hear  the  holy  gospel.’  The  priest , ‘ Peace  be 
to  all.’  The  people,  ‘And  to  thy  spirit.’  Then 
the  deacon  reads  the  gospel ” — (Renaud.  tom.  i. 
p.  138).  At  Rome,  in  the  pontifical  masses 
before  mentioned,  the  deacon  having  received  a 
blessing  from  the  bishop,  “The  Lord  be  in  thy 
heart  and  on  thy  lips,”  after  kissing  the  gospels, 
took  the  book  off  the  altar,  and  went  towards 
the  ambo,  preceded  by  two  subdeacons—  one  with 
incense— and  followed  by  a third.  There  the 
acolytes  made  a passage  for  the  preceding  sub- 
deacons and  the  deacon.  The  latter  then  rested 
his  book  on  the  left  arm  of  the  subdeacon  with- 
out a censer,  who  opened  it  at  the  place  already 
marked.  The  deacon  then,  with  his  finger  in 
the  place,  went  up  to  that  stage  of  the  ambo 
from  which  he  was  to  read,  the  two  subdeacons 
going  to  stand  before  the  steps  by  which  he 
would  descend.  The  gospel  ended,  the  bishop 
says,  “ Peace  be  to  thee,”  and  “ The  Lord  be 
with  you.”  Resp.,  “ And  with  thy  spirit.”  As 
the  deacon  came  down,  the  subdeacon  who  had 
opened  the  book  took  it  from  him,  and  handed  it 
to  the  third  subdeacon  who  had  followed.  He, 
holding  it  on  his  planeta,  before  his  breast,  offers 
it  to  be  kissed  by  all  engaged  in  the  rite,  and 
then  puts  it  into  the  case  or  casket  before 
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mentioned,  held  ready  by  the  acolyte  who  had 
brought  it  into  the  church  ( Ord.  Rom.  i.  §11). 
An  Ordo,  somewhat  later,  but  not  lower  than  the 
8th  century,  tells  us  that  44  the  candles  were  ex- 
tinguished in  their  place  after  the  gospel  was 
read  ” {Ord.  ii.  § 9).  The  custom  of  lighting 
candles  at  the  reading  of  the  gospel  came  from 
tne  East,  where  it  prevailed  in  the  4th  century. 
“ Through  all  the  churches  of  the  East,”  says 
St.  Jerome,  “ when  the  gospel  is  to  be  read,  lights 
are  burned,  though  the  sun  be  already  shining  ” 
( Contra  Vigilant.  §7).  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in 
a work  written  in  636,  says  that  “acolytes  in 
Greek  are  called  ceroferarii  in  Latin,  from  their 
bearing  wax  candles  when  the  gospel  is  to  be 
read,”  &e.  ( Etymol . lib.  vii.  c.  xii.  § 29).  This 
is  probably  the  earliest  notice  in  the  West, 
though  the  first  Ordo  Romanus  belongs  almost 
certainly  to  the  same  century.  The  symbolism 
of  the  lights  needs  no  explanation  (see  St.  John 
i.  9 ; viii.  12). 

IX.  Heard  standing. — It  was  probably  from 
the  very  first  the  custom  for  the  people  to  hear 
the  gospel  standing,  out  of  reverence.  Thus  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions , lib.  ii.  c.  lvii. : 44  When 
the  gospel  is  being  read,  let  all  the  presbyters 
and  the  deacons  and  all  the  people  stand  with 
great  quietness.”  Philostorgius,  A.D.  425,  says 
that  Theophilus  the  Indian,  when  visiting  his 
native  country,  about  the  year  345,  found  that 
the  people  “performed  the  hearing  of  the  gospel 
lessons  sitting,  and  had  some  other  practices 
which  the  Divine  law  did  not  sanction  ” (Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  iii.  §5).  His  language  shows  how  im- 
portant the  rite  was  considered.  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium,  412,  says,  in  the  same  spirit,  “ When  the 
True  Shepherd  becomes  present  through  the 
opening  of  the  adorable  gospels,  the  bishop  both 
rises  and  lays  aside  the  habit  (the  coiuocpdpiov) 
which  he  wears  symbolical  of  Him  ” ( Ep . cxxxvi. 
Hermino  Comiti).  In  accordance  with  this, 
Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  c.  xix.)  tells  us  that 
there  was  “a  strange  custom  among  the  Alex- 
andrians, for,  when  the  gospels  were  read,  the 
bishop  did  not  stand  up,  which,”  he  adds,  “ I 
have  neither  known  nor  heard  of  among  others.” 
The  same  rule  prevailed  in  the  West.  Ama- 
larius,  writing  about  827,  says:  “During  the 
celebration  of  these,  i.  e.  the  lesson  (epistle)  and 
the  prophecy,  we  are  wont  to  sit,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  ancients.”  Then,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  gospel : “ Up  to  this  time  we  sit ; now  we 
must  rise  at  the  words  of  the  gospel  ” (He  Eccl. 
Off.  lib.  iii.  cc.  11,  18).  At  the  same  time  all 
turned  to  the  East,  and  laid  down  the  staff  on 
which,  at  that  period,  they  commonly  leaned, 
“ nor  was  there  crown  or  other  covering  on  their 
heads”  (Ord.  Rom.  ii.  § 8 ; Amal.  u.s.  c.  18). 

X.  The  Doxologies. — The  doxology  now  com- 
mon after  the  announcement  of  the  gospel  is 
mentioned  by  writers  within  our  period.  Thus 
Hoterius  and  Beatus,  in  Spain,  A.D.  785:  “The 
deacon  commands  all  to  be  silent,  and  says,  4 The 
lesson  of  the  holy  gospel  according  to  Matthew.’ 
All  the  people  answer, 4 Glory  be  to  Thee,  0 Lord  ’ ” 
(Adv.  Elip.md.  lib.  i.  c.  lxvi.).  Compare  the 
Mczarabic  Missal  (Leslie,  pp.  2,  45,  &c.).  Ama- 
laiius  only  recommends  it.  After  advising  the 
people  to  pray  for  a profitable  hearing, . he 
adds : 44  Let  him  who  is  not  quick  to  take  in 
the  words  of  the  gospel,  at  least  say,  ‘Glory,’” 
&c.  (lib.  iii.  c.  18).  The  practice  probably 
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came  through  Spain,  like  several  other  rites, 
from  the  East.  In  the  homily  He  Circo.  ascribed 
incorrectly  to  St.  Chrysostom,  we  read,  44  When 
the  deacon  is  about  to  open  the  gospel,  we  all 
fix  our  eyes  on  him  and  keep  silence ; but  when 
he  begins  the  course  of  reading,  we  forthwith 
stand  up,  and  respond,  4 Glory  be  to  Thee,  0 
Lord’”  (Opp.  St.  Chrys.  tom.  viii.  p.  723,  ed. 
Gaume).  Compare  the  liturgies  of  St,  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom  (Goar,  pp.  161  and  69).  The  use 
of  this  form  was  probably  not  very  extensive 
before  the  6th  century,  or  we  should  have  found 
it  in  all  the  Nestorian  and  Eutyebian  rites.  The 
liturgy  of  Malabar  (Nestorian),  however,  does 
give  44  Glory  to  Christ  the  Lord”  (Hist.  Eccl. 
Malab.  Raulin,  p.  306) ; the  Ethiopic,  44  Glory 
be  to  Thee  alway,  0 Christ,  our  Lord  and  God,” 
&c.  (Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  510);  and  the  Armenian, 
“Glory  be  to  Thee,  0 Lord,  our  God”  (Neale’s 
Eastern  Church , Introd.  p.  414). 

There  is  no  very  early  evidence  of  a doxology 
after  the  gospel.  The  liturgy  of  Malabar  repeats 
that  given  above.  The  Ethiopic  has,  “The  che- 
rubim and  seraphim  send  glory  up  to  Thee.” 
The  Armenian,  like  the  Malabar,  has  the  same 
after  as  before.  There  was  none  in  the  early 
Roman  liturgy,  and  Amen  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  response  in  the  middle  ages  (Notitia 
Euch  xristica,  p.  228). 

XI.  In  what  language  read. — As  the  first  con- 
verts to  the  gospel  spoke  Greek,  all  the  liturgies 
were  originally  in  that  language.  It  is  not 
known  when  Latin  was  adopted  in  the  services 
at  Rome,  but  the  church  there  had  been  founded 
more  than  a century  and  a half  before  it  pro- 
duced a single  Latin  writer.  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  Greek  should  be  occasionally  and 
partially  used  in  the  services  after  the  general 
use  of  Latin  had  begun.  In  particular  the 
eucharistio  lessons  were  on  certain  days  read  in 
both  languages.  The  chief  evidence  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  it  continued  as  a traditionary  cus- 
tom throughout  the  middle  ages  (see  Notitia 
Euch.  p.  207) ; but  we  also  find  some  early  testi- 
mony to  the  usage.  Thus  Amalarius : 44  Six 

lessons  were  read  by  the  ancient  Romans  [on  the 
Saturdays  of  the  Ember  weeks]  in  Greek  and 
Latin  (which  custom  is  kept  up  at  Constan-. 
tinople  to  this  day),  for  two  reasons,  if  I mistake 
not ; the  one,  because  there  were  Greeks  present, 
to  whom  Latin  was  not  known ; the  other,  be- 
cause both  people  were  of  one  mind  ” (He  Eccl . 
Off.  lib.  ii.  c.  1).  This  statement  obtains  col- 
lateral support  from  the  earliest  Ordo  Romanus, 
in  which  the  four  lessons  used  at  the  geueral 
baptism  on  Easter  Eve  are  ordered  to  he  read  in 
Greek  and  Latin  (§  40).  Nicholas  I..  A.D.  858, 
writing  to  the  emperor  Michael,  confirms  the 
statement  of  Amalarius  as  to  the  practice  at 
Constantinople.  He  affirms  that  44  daily,  or  any 
how,  on  the  principal  feasts,”  the  church  there 
was  44  reported  to  recite  the  apostolic  and  evan- 
gelic lessons  in  that  language  (the  Latin)  first, 
and  afterwards  pronounce  the  very  same  lessons 
in  Greek,  for  the  sake  of  the  Greeks”  (Ep.  viii., 
Labb.  Cone.  tom.  viii.  col.  298).  When  John  VIII., 
in  the  same  century,  gave  permission  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
Sclavonic  tongue,  he  made  this  proviso,  that, 
44  to  show  it  greater  honour,  the  gospel  should 
be  read  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  published  in 
Sclavonic  in  the  ears  of  the  people  who  did  not 
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understand  Latin ; as  appears  to  be  done  in  some 
churches  ” ( Ep . ccxlvii. ; Labb.  Cone.  tom.  ix. 
col.  177).  In  the  churches  of  Syria  the  gospel 
and  epistle  are  still  read  both  in  the  old  Syriac 
and  in  the  better  understood  Arabic  (Renaud. 
tom.  ii.  p.  69) ; and  in  Egypt  in  both  Coptic  and 
Arabic  (Renaud.  tom.  i.  pp.  5-8).  When  they 
were  first  read  in  Arabic  we  do  not  know ; but 
it  was  probably  before  the  9th  century,  as  both 
countries  were  conquered  and  overrun  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  former  half  of  the  7th. 

XII.  From  the  6th  century  downward  we 
meet  with  repeated  instances  of  a custom  of 
inclosing  the  gospels  in  cases,  covers,  or  caskets, 
adorned  with  gems  and  the  precious  metals. 
The  first  Ordo  Romanus,  in  giving  directions  for 
the  pontifical  mass,  to  which  we  have  referred 
above,  orders,  that  on  festivals  the  keeper  of  the 
vestry  at  JSt.  John’s  Lateran  shall  give  out  “ a 
larger  chalice  and  paten,  and  larger  gospels 
under  his  seal,  noting  the  number  of  the  gems 
that  they  be  not  lost  ” (§  3).  Childebert  I., 
a.d.  531,  is  said  by  Gregory  of  Tours  to  have 
returned  from  an  expedition  into  Spain,  bringing 
with  him,  among  other  spoils,  “sixty  chalices, 
fifteen  patens,  twenty  cases  for  the  gospels 
(evaugeliorum  capsas),  all  adorned  with- pure 
gold  and  precious  gems  ” (Hist.  Franc,  lio.  iii. 
c.  x.).  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
emperors  of  Rome  caused  to  be  made  for  the 
church  at  Lyons  “ a case  for  inclosing  the  holy 
gospels  and  a paten  and  chalice  of  pure  gold 
and  precious  stones  ” ( De  Glor.  Confess,  cap. 
lxiii.).  Gregory  the  Great  gave  to  the  king  of 
the  Lombards  “ a lectionary  (lectionem)  of  the 
holy'-  gospel  inclosed  in  a Persian  case  (theca)  ” 
(Epp.  lib.  xii.  Ep.  vii.  ad  TheodeL ) [W.  E.  S.] 

GOSPELLER.  [Gospel,  § V.  p.  742.] 

GOSPELS,  BOOK  OF.  [Liturgical 
Books  : Gospel,  § IV.  p.  742.] 

GOSPELS  IN  ART.  [See  Four  Rivers, 
Evangelists.]  The  sources  of  the  four  rivers, 
represented  continually  on  the  sarcophagi  (Bot- 
tari,  Sculture  e Pitture , tav.  xvi.  and  passim ) 
have  doubtless  reference  to  the  four  gospels,  as 
well  as  to  the  streams  which  watered  the  garden 
of  Eden.  See  also  the  woodcut  of  the  Lateran 
Cross  s.  v.  Cross. 

Rolls  of  the  gospels,  or  other  sacred  books 
are  often  represented  on  glasses  and  cups  (Buo- 
uaruotti,  Vetri,  tav.  ii.  viii.  1,  xiv.  2).  A case 
containing  the  gospels  is  represented  in  the 
chapel  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna  (see  Ciam- 
pini,  Vet.  Mon.  I.  lxvii.).  They  are  generally 
rolls,  sometimes  with  umbilici  and  capsae.  In 
Buonaruotti,  Frammenti  di  vast  antichi,  tav. 
viii.  I,  the  rolls  of  the  four  gospels  surround  a 
representation  of  the  miracle  of  the  seven  loaves, 
with  probable  reference  to  Matt.  iv.  4,  “ Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.” 

The  portraits  or  symbolic  representations  of 
the  Evangelists  very  commonly  bear  the  gospels 
from  the  earliest  date  : indeed  the  symbol  of  four 
scrolls  or  books,  placed  in  the  four  angles  of  a 
Greek  cross,  are  asserted  by  Mrs.  Jameson  to  be 
the  earliest  type  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and 
must  certainly  be  among  the  earliest.  In  the 
baptistery  at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  V.  M.  I.  p. 
234)v  there  is  a mosaic  of  the  four  gospels 
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resting  on  four  tables,  each  with  its  title.  This 
dates  from  a.d.  451. 

The  figures  cf  apostles,  passim  in  ancient  me- 
diaeval aud  modern  art,  bear  rolls  or  volumes  in 
their  hands;  but  Martigny  remarks  very  inge- 
niously and  thoughtfully,  that  in  the  earliest 
examples  of  apostles  the  volume  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  that  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
to  which  and  to  whom  they  referred  all  men  in 
their  preaching,  even  from  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
In  one  instance  a picture  at  the  bottom  of  a cup 
representing  an  adoration  of  the  Magi  (Buona- 
ruotti ix.  3)  the  book  of  the  gospels  is  placed  near 
one  of  the  three,  in  token  of  their  being  the  first, 
with  the  shepherds,  to  bear  tlie  good  tidings  of 
the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

A symbol  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  evangelists, 
of  the  highest  antiquity  (indeed,  as  Mr.  Hemans 
thinks,  of  the  Constantiuian  period)  is  the  paint- 
ing of  four  jewelled  books  at  the  juncture  of  the 
arms  of  a large  cross,  also  jewelled,  on  the  vault 
of  a hall  belonging  to  the  Thermae  of  Trajan ; 
consecrated  for  Christian  worship  by  pope 
Sylvester  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  stjll 
serving  as  a crypt-chapel  below  the  church  of 
SS.  Martino  e Silvestro  on  the  Esquiiine  Hill. 

. [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GRACE  AT  MEALS.  The  Jews  .were 
wont  to  give  thanks  at  table,  one  of  the  com- 
pany saying  the  prayer  “ in  the  plural  number, 
Let  us  bless,  &c.,”  and  the  rest  answering  Amen 
(Beracotl^cap.  vii. ; Lightfoot  Horae  Hebr.  in  St. 
Matt.  xv.  36).  When  our  Lord  was  about  to 
feed  the  multitudes  He  took  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
and  “blessed”  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  19;  St.  Mark  vi. 
41;  St.  Luke  ix.  16)  or  “gave  thanks”  (St. 
Matt.  xv.  36 ; St.  Mark  viii.  6 ; St.  John  vi.  11) 
before  He  distributed  them.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  custom,  which  thus,  with 
the  sanction  of  our  Lord’s  example;  passed  into 
His  church.  St.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on 
Matt.  xiv.  19-21,  says  that  He  then  “taught  us 
that  we  should  not  touch  a table  before  giving 
thanks  to  Him  who  provides  this  food  ” (Horn. 
xlix.).  In  commenting  on  the  account  of  the 
Last  Supper,  he  refers  to  the  “ Grace  ” said 
after  meat  also  : — “ He  gave  thanks  before 
distributing  to  the  disciples,  that  we  may  give 
thanks  too.  He  gave  thanks  and  sang  hymns 
after  distributing,  that  we  may  do  the  same 
thing  ” (/»  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  30 ; Horn,  lxxxii.). 
That  this  was  the  general  practice  of  the  early 
Christians  is  proved  by  many  testimonies.  St. 
Paul,  to  whatever  else  he  may  allude  beside, 
certainly  recognizes  it  in  1 Tim.  iv.  3-5.  Meats, 
he  there  teaches,  were  “ created  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and 
know  the  truth.”  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  a.d. 
192,  both  owns  the  principle,  and  vouches  for 
the  observance.  “ As  it  is  meet  that  before  tak- 
ing food  we  bless  the  Maker  of  all  these  things, 
so  also  does  it  become  us,  when  drinking,  to 
sing  psalms  unto  Him  ; forasmuch  as  we  are 
partaking  of  His  creatures”  ( Paedag.  lib.  ii. 
c.  iv.  § 44;  see  also  § 77).  Of  the  model  Chris- 
tian, he  says,  “His  sacrifices  are  prayers  and 
praises,  and  the  reading  of  Scripture  before  the 
banqueting  ; psalms  and  hymns  after  it  ” (Strom. 
lib.  vii.  c.  vii.  § 49).  Again : “ Referring  the 
reverent  enjoyment  of  all  things  to  God,  he  ever 
offers  to  the  giver  of  all  things  the  first-fruits 
of  moat  aud  drink  and  anointing  oil,  yielding 
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thanks,”  &c.  (Ibid.  § 36).  Tertullian,  writing 
probably  in  202  : “ We  do  not  recline  (at  an 
entertainment)  before  prayer  be  first  tasted 
. . . After  water  for  the  hands  and  lights,  each, 
as  he  is  able,  is  called  out  to  sing  to  God  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  from  his  own  mind.  In 
like  manner  prayer  puts  an  end  to  the  feast  ” 
( Liber  Apol.  adv.  Gentes,  c.  xxxix.).  St.  Cyprian, 
writing  in  246 : “ Nor  let  the  banqueting  hour 
be  void  of  heavenly  grace.  Let  the  temperate 
entertainment  resound  with  psalms,  and  do  ye 
each  undertake  this  wonted  duty  according  to  the 
strength  of  your  memory  or  excellence  of  voice  ” 
(Ad  Donat,  sub  fin.).  St.  Basil,  a.d.  370  : “ Let 
prayers  be  said  before  taking  food  in  meet  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  gifts  of  God,  both  of  those 
which  He  is  now  giving  and  of  those  which  He 
has  put  in  store  for  the  future.  Let  prayers  be 
said  after  food  containing  a return  of  thanks  for 
the  things  given,  and  request  for  those  pro- 
mised ” (Ep.  ii.  ad  Greg.  Naz.  § 6).  Sozomen, 
A.D.  440,  says  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  that  he 
would  eat  nothing  “before  he  had  blessed  the 
Creator  of  all  things  ” (Hist.  Eccles.  Orat.  ad 
Imp.  libro  i.  praefixa). 

Examples  remain  of  the  eai’ly  Graces,  both  of 
the  East  and  West.  E.g.  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions (lib.  vii.  c.  49)  furnish  the  following 
Evxb  eV’  apicTTw,  Prayer  at  the  midday  meal: 
“ Blessed  art  Thou,  0 Lord,  who  feedest  me  from 
my  youth  up,  who  givest  food  to  all  flesh.  Fill 
our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness  ; that  always 
having  a sufficiency  we  may  abound  unto  every 
good  work,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  through 
whom  be  glory  and  honour  and  power  unto  Thee, 
world  without  end,  Amen”  (Patres  Apostol. Cotel. 
tom.  i.  p.  385).  This  prayer  (slightly  varied)  is 
also  given  to  be  said  after  meals  in  the  treatise 
De  Virginitate  ascribed  (most  improbably)  to  St. 
Athanasius.  The  writer  first  gives  it  and  then 
proceeds  as  follows  : “ And  when  thou  art  seated 
at  table  and  hast  begun  to  break  the  bread, 
having  thrice  sealed  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  thus  give  thanks,  ‘ We  give  thanks  unto 
Thee,  our  Father,  for  Thy  holy  resurrection  [*'.  e. 
wrought  and  to  be  wrought  in  us,  if  the  reading 
be  correct];  for  through  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
hast  Thou  made  it  known  unto  us  ; and  as  this 
bread  upon  this  table  was  in  separate  grains,  and 
being  gathered  together  became  one  thing,  so 
let  Thy  church  be  gathered  together  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ‘into  Thy  kingdom ; for  Thine 
is  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.’  And  this  prayer  thou  oughtest  to  say 
when  thou  breakest  bread  and  desirest  to  eat ; 
but  when  thou  dost  set  it  on  the  table  and  sittest 
down,  say  Our  Father  all  through.  But  the 
prayer  above  written  (Blessed  art  Thou,  0 God 
[Lord,  Const.  Apost.f)  we  say  after  we  have  made 
our  meal  and  have  risen  from  table”  (§§12,  13, 
inter  Athanas.  Opp.).  A short  paraphrase,  as  it 
appears,  of  an  Eastern  Grace  at  meals  may  also 
be  seen  in  the  anonymous  commentary  (probably 
of  the  sixth  century)  on  the  Book  of  Job  printed 
with  the  works  of  Origen  (lib.  iii.). 

The  following  examples  from  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  are  probably  the  most  ancient 
Graces  of  the  Latin  church  now  extant : Prayers 
before  Meat.  (1)  “ Refresh  us,  0 Lord,  with  Thy 
gifte,  and  sustain  us  with  the  bounty  of  Thy 
riches ; through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen.” 
(2)  “Let  us  be  refreshed,  0 Lord,  from  Thy 


grants  and  gifts,  and  satiated  \t  ith  Thy  blessing 
through,  &c.”  (3)  “ Protect  us,  0 Lord  oul 

God,  and  afford  needful  sustenance  to  our  frailty  • 
through,  &c.”  (4)  “ Bless,  0 Lord,  Thy  gifts! 

which  of  Thy  bounty  we  are  about  to  take; 
through,  &e.”  (5)  “0  God,  who  dost  alway 

invite  us  to  spiritual  delights,  give  a blessing  on 
Thy  gifts ; that  we  may  attain  to  a sanct  ified 
reception  of  those  things  which  are  to  be  eaten 
in  Thy  name ; through,  &c.”  (6)  “ May  Thy 

gifts,  0 Lord,  refresh  us,  and  Thy  grace  console  us ; 
through,  &c.”  Prayers  after  Meals. — (1)  “Satis- 
fied, 0 Lord,  with  the  gifts  of  Thy  riches,  we 
give  Thee  thanks  for  these  things  which  we 
receive  from  Thy  bounty,  beseeching  Thy  mercy 
that  that  which  was  needful  for  our  bodies  may 
not  be  burdensome  to  our  minds ; through,  &c.” 
(2)  “ We  have  been  satisfied,  0 Lord,  with  Thy 
grants  and  gifts.  Replenish  us  with  Thy  mercy, 
Thou  who  art  blessed  ; who  with  the  Father  and 
Holy  Ghost  livest  and  reignest  Goa  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen.”  Muratori,  liturgia  Pom.  Vetus, 
tom.  i.  col.  745.  Compare  the  Denedictio  ad 
Mensam,  and  Benedictio  pod  Mensam  levatam  in 
the  Gallican  Sacramentary  of  the  7th  century 
found  at  Bobio  (Ibid.  tom.  ii.  col.  959). 

[W.  E.  S.] 

GRACILIANUS.  [Felicissima.] 

GRADO,  COUNCIL  OF  (Gradense  con- 
cilium),  held  a.d.  579  at  Grado  for  the  transfer 
thither  of 'the  see  of  Aquileia,  supposing  its  acts 
genuine,  but  Istria  was  at  this  time  out  of  com- 
munion with  Rome  for  not  accepting  the  5th 
council,  and  the  part  assigned  to  Elias,  bishop  of 
Aquileia,  throughout  is  suspicious.  A legate 
from  Royie  at  his  instance  exhibited  a letter  as 
from  pope  Pelagius  II.  to  him  authorising  this 
change,  which  was  accordingly  confirmed.  Then 
he  requested  that  the  definition  of  the  4th 
council  might  be  recited,  which  was  also  done. 
In  the  subscriptions  which  follow  his  own  comes 
first,  after  him  that  of  the  legate,  nineteen 
bishops  or  their  representatives  follow,  and  last 
of  all  twelve  presbyters  in  their  own  names. 
Mansi  regards  it  as  a forgery  (ix.  927). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

GRADUAL  (Pesponsorium  Graduale  or  Gra- 
date ; or  simply  Pesponsorium  or  Pesponsum ; 
or  Graduale.  In  mediaeval  English  Gray l 
spelt  variously.) — I.  This  was  an  anthem  sung 
after  the  epistle  in  most  of  the  Latin  churches. 
Originally,  it  seems  that  a whole  psalm  was 
sung,  at  least  in  Africa,  as  we  gather  from  seve- 
ral allusions  in  the  Sermons  of  St.  Augustine. 
Thus  in  one  he  says,  “To  this  belongs  that  which 
the  apostolic  lesson  (Col.  iii.  9)  before  the  can- 
ticle of  the  psalm  presignified,  saying  ‘ Put  off, 
&c.’  ” (Serm.  xxxii.  c.  iv.).  “ We  have  heard 

the  apostle,  we  have  heard  the  psalm,  we  have 
heard  the  gospel  ” (Serm.  clxv.  c.  i.).  Again  : — 
“ We  have  heard  the  first  lesson  of  the  apostle, 
‘ This  is  a faithful  saying,  &c.’  (1  Tim.  i.  15) 
.....  Then  we  sang  a psalm,  mutually  ex- 
horting one  another,  saying  with  one  voice, 
one  heart,  ‘ 0 come,  let  us  worship,’  &c. 
(Ps.  xcv.  6 ).  After  these  the  gospel  lesson 
showed  us  the  cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers  ” 
(Serm.  clxxvi.  c.  i.).  In  his  Retractations  (lib. 
ii.  c.  xi.)  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  a custom  which 
began  at  Carthage  in  his  Aa&e  of  “ saying  hymns 
at  the  altar  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  either 
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before  the  oblation  or  when  that  which  had 
been  offered  was  being  distributed  to  the  people.” 
The  hymn  before  the  oblation  has  been  under- 
stood by  some  to  be  the  psalm  before  the  gospel  ; 
but  a hymn  sung  before  the  catechumens  left 
would  hardly  have  been  called  by  so  precise  a 
writer  as  Augustine  a hymn  before  the  oblation. 
He  must  rather  have  meant  the  offertory  which 
immediately  preceded  the  offering  of  the  ele- 
ments. Nor  was  the  Gradual  sung  at  the  altar, 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  lector’s  ambo.  We 
infer,  therefore,  that  the  psalm  after  the  epistle 
was  a custom  of  the  church  before  the  age  of 
St.  Augustine.  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  a.d. 
495,  tells  us  th?t  Musaeus,  a presbyter  of  that 
city,  a.d.  458,  at  the  request  of  his  bishop, 
selected  “ from  the  Holy  Scriptures  lessons  suit- 
able to  the  feast-days  of  the  whole  year,  and 
besides,  responsory  chapters  of  psalms  adapted 
to  the  seasons  and  lessons  ” (De  Viris  Illust.  c. 
lxxix.).  Another  witness  is  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  relates  that  on  a certain  occasion  in  the 
year  585,  his  deacon  “ who  had  said  the  re- 
sponsory at  the  masses  before  day  ” was  ordered 
by  king  Guntram  to  sing  before  him,  and  that 
afterwards  all  the  priests  present  sang  a respon- 
sory psalm,  each  with  one  of  his  clerks  (Hist. 
Franc . L.  viii.  § iii.).  The  Antiphonary  ascribed 
to  Gregory  I.  must  have  undergone  changes 
down  to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  if  it  was  not 
originally  compiled  then.  It  contains  Graduals 
(there  called  Responsories)  for  use  throughout 
the  year ; but  from  our  uncertainty  about  their 
age,  we  need  only  state  the  fact.  It  was  printed 
by  Pamelius  ( Litiirgicon , tom.  ii.  p.  62),  and  by 
Thomasius  at  Rome  in  1683.  The  earliest  Ordo 
Romanus  extant,  which  describes  a pontifical  mass 
of  the  7th  century,  fully  recognizes  the  use  of 
the  Gradual : “ After  he  (the  subdeacon)  has  read 
(the  epistle)  the  cantor  ascends  [the  steps  of  the 
ambo]  with  the  cantatory,  and  says  the  Re- 
sponse ” (§  10 ; Mus.  Ttal.  tom.  ii.  p.  9).  Again  : 
“ With  regard  to  the  Gradual  Responsory,  it  is 
[in  Lent]  sung  to  the  end  by  him  who  begins  it, 
and  the  verse  in  like  manner”  (§  26,  p.  18). 
Compare  Ordo  ii.  § 7.  Amalarius  (Frol,  in  Lib. 
de  Ord.  Antiph.  Hittorp.  col.  504)  explains  the 
term  ‘ cantatory.’  “ That  which  we  call  the 
Gradual  (Gradate)  they  (the  Romans),  call  Canta- 
torium ; which  in  some  churches  among  them  is 
still,  according  to  the  old  custom,  comprised  in 
one  volume.”  It  was,  in  fact,  a book  containing 
all  the  Graduals  for  the  year. 

II.  Strictly  only  the  first  verse  of  the  anthem 
was  called  the  Gradual.  The  rest  was  technically 
called  the  “ verse.”  The  mode  of  singing  it  was 
not  everywhere  the  same ; but  Amalarius  de- 
scribes at  some  length  how  this  was  done  at 
Rome,  whence,  he  assures  us  (De  Eccles.  Off. 
L.  iii.  c.  11  \ De  Ord.  Ant.  u.s.)>  the  Gradual  was 
derived  to  other  churches : — “ The  precentor  in 
the  fii’st  row  sings  the  Responsory  to  the  end. 
The  succentors  respond  (*.  e.  sing  the  Responsory) 
in  like  manner.  The  precentor  then  sings  the 
verse.  The  verse  being  ended,  the  succentoi’s  a 
second  time  begin  the  Responsoiy  from  the  first 
word,  and  continue  it  to  the  end.  Then  the 
precentor  sings,  ‘ Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to 
the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.’  This  being 
ended,  the  succentors  take  up  the  Responsoiy 
about  the  middle,  and  continue  it  to  the  end. 
Lastly  the  precentor  begins  the  Responsory  from 


the  first  word  and  continues  xt  to  the  end. 
Which  being  over  the  succentors  for  the  third 
time  repeat  the  Responsory  from  the  beginning 
and  continue  it  to  the  end.”  Amalarius  also 
tells  us  that  “ the  Gloria  was  not  sung  with 
Responsories  from  the  first”  (De  Ord.  Antiph. 
c.  18);  fi’om  which  we  infer  with  probability 
that  they  were  in  use  before  that  doxology  was 
composed. 

III.  The  mode  of  singing  adopted  for  the  Gra- 
dual, in  which  one  sang  alone  for  a while  and 
many  responded  was  probably  in  use  from  the 
very  infancy  of  the  church.  In  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  the  apostles  are  made  to  direct 
that  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharist 
one  of  the  deacons  shall  “ chant  the  hymns  of 
David,  and  the  people  subchaut  the  ends  of  the 
verses”  (L.  ii.  c.  lvii.).  When  St.  Athanasius 
(a.d.  356)  found  his  church  suiTounded  by  more 
than  5000  soldiers,  and  a violent  crowd  of  Ari- 
ans,  he  placed  himself  on  his  throne  and  “ di- 
rected the  deacon  to  read  a psalm,  and  the 
people  to  respond,  ‘ For  His  mercy  enduretli  for 
ever  ’ ” (Apol.  de  Fugd  sua,  § 24).  Eusebius, 
too,  citing  Philo’s  account  of  certain  “ Ascetae  ” 
in  Egypt,  among  other  of  their  customs  which 
he  declares  to  belong  to  the  Christians,  mentions 
that  one  would  “ chant  a psalm  in  measured 
strains,  the  rest  listening  in  silence,  but  singing 
the  last  parts  of  the  hymns  together  ” (Euseb. 
Hist.  L.  II.  c.  xvii.).  Whether  those  ascetics 
were  Jews  or  Christians  the  narrative  of  Philo 
shows  that  the  practice  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Jewish  converts  of  the  1st  centuiy,  and 
may  even  then  have  been  adopted  by  them. 

IV.  From  Easter  Eve  to  the  Satui'day  in 
Whitsun  week  inclusively  the  Gradual  was  fol- 
lowed, and  at  last  supplanted  by  the  Alleluia. 
This  had  been  long  known  in  the  West  and  used, 
though  not  prescribed,  on  public  occasions  of 
religious  joy.  At  Rome  it  was  only  sung  on 
Easter  day,  as  Sozomen  informs  us  (Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  xix.),  and  his  statement  is  copied  by 
Cassiodorius  (Hist. Eccl.  Tripart.  L.  xiii.  c.  xxxix.), 
who  lived  at  Rome,  a.d.  514.  Their  authority, 
however,  can  only  prove  the  fact  for  an  age 
before  their  own;  for  Gregory  I.  affirms  that  it 
was  introduced  at  Rome  in  masses  by  St.  Jerome 
(who  had  learnt  it  at  Jerusalem)  in  the  time  of 
Damasus,  a.d.  384  (Epist.  lib.  vii.;  Ep.  lxiv.). 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  its  use  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost ; as  Gregory  himself  extended  it 
“ beyond  the  time  of  Pentecost  ” (ibid.).  In 
the  Antiphonary  ascribed  to  him  it  is  only 
omitted  between  Septuagesima  Sunday  and 
Easter  (Pamel.  Liturg.  tom.  ii.  pp.  81-110). 
Amalarius  (u.s.  cap.  13)  speaks  of  it  as  “sung 
on  feast  days.” 

V.  The  Tract  was  another  anthem  sometimes 
sung  after  the  epistle.  Originally  it  was  always 
from  the  Book  of  Psalms;  and  like  the  Gradual 
was  a remnant  and  evidence  of  their  eaidy  use 
in  celebrations  as  a part  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Tract  and  Gradual  differed  at  first,,  in  all 
probability,  only  in  being  sung  differently;  or 
in  other  words  the  Tract  was  nothing  more  than 
the  Gi’adual  as  it  was  chanted  in  seasons  of 
humiliation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  wc  treat 
of  them  together.  Very  soon,  however,  a Ti'act 
was  often  sung  after  the  Gi’adual ; or,  as  if 
would,  wc  presume,  be  then  viewed,  a third 
verse  was  added  to  the  anthem,  which  was  sung 
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tractim  ; i.  e.  continuously  by  the  cantor  without 
any  assistance  from  the  choir.  Although  the 
language  is  obscure,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
they  were  sometimes  sung  together  under  the 
first  Ordo  Romanus.  “ If  it  shall  be  the  time 
for  the  Alleluia  t6  be  said,  well ; but  if  for  the 
Tract,  well  again;  but  if  not  let  the  response 
(Gradual)  only  be  sung”  (§  10).  The  Tract  is 
never  used  without  a responsory  in  the  so-called 
Gregorian  Antiphonary.  Though  properly 
penitential  (Amalarius  De  Eccl.  Off.  lib.  ii.  c.  3), 
the  Tract  was  not  always  of  a mournful  cha- 
racter. “ Sometimes,”  says  Amalarius,  “ the 
Tract  expresses  tribulation,  sometimes  joy  ” 
(Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  13).  It  was  sung  from  the 
same  place  as  the  Gradual  ( Ord . Rom.  I.  § 10 ; 
II.  § 7),  and  at  first  by  the  same  cantor  (Ord.  I. 
§ 7)  ; but  later  on  by  another  ( Ord.  III.  § 9).  The 
origin  of  the  name,  from  cantus  tractus,  a sustained 
unbroken  chant,  appears  certain.  Honorius  of 
Autun,  A.D.  1130,  is  the  earliest  extant  authority 
for  it  (Gemma  Animae , lib.  i.  c.  96) ; but  it  is 
approved  by  all  the  best  ritualists. 

The  mode  of  chanting  the  Tract  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  early  monks,  who  sang  the 
psalms  by  turns,  one  at  a time.  Thus  Cassian, 
a.d.  424,  “ One  rises  to  sing  psalms  unto  the 
Lord  before  the  company  ” (De  Coenob.  Instit. 
lib.  ii.  c.  v.).  “ They  divide  the  aforesaid  num- 

ber of  twelve  psalms  in  such  a manner  that  if 
two  brethren  be  present,  they  sing  six  each  ; if 
three,  four  ; if  four,  three  ” (Ibid.  c.  xi. ; see 
also  c.  xii,).  St.  Jerome  has  an  allusion  to  it 
when,  writing  to  a monk  (Ep.  xiv.  ad  Rustic. 
Mon.\ he  reminds  him  of  the  obligation  to  rise 
before  sleep  would  naturally  leave  him  and 
“ say  a psalm  in  his  turn.” 

VI.  The  Gradual  and  Tract  w’ere  sung  from 
the  same  step  of  the  ambo  from  which  the 
epistle  was  read.  According  to  the  second  Ordo 
Romanus  (§  7),  the  Epistoler  “ went  up  on  to 
the  ambo  to  read,  but  not  on  to  its  upper  step 
(or  stage,  gradurn),  which  only  he  who  read  the 
gospel  was  wont  to  ascend.  After  he  had  read 
the  cantor  ascended  with  the  cantorium  ( = can- 
tatorium)  ....  not  to  a higher  place ; but  he 
stood  in  the  same  place  as  the  reader.”  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  tbe  anthem  was  called 
Gradual ; it  was  the  chant  from  the  step  of  the 
ambo.  This  explanation  of  the  term  is  given  by 
Rabanus  Maurus,  A.D.  847,  and  is  accepted  by 
Bona,  Le  Brun,  Gerbert,  Martene,  and  perhaps 
all  the  great  writers  on  ritual, 

VII.  The  fact  that  the  Gradual  and  Tract  were 
both  sung  from  the  lesson  desk,  and  that  by  a 
single  cantor,  detached  thither,  like  the  readers, 
from  the  choir,  seems  to  indicate  "their  common 
origin  in  that  extended  use  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
with  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture  which  w'e  know 
to  have  prevailed  during  the  first  ages.  Both 
arrangements  were  appropriate  and  natural  if 
the  psalms  were  said  in  some  sort  as  a lesson  ; but 
inappropriate  as  well  as  inconvenient  for  a mere 
anthem.  The  sense  of  this  at  length  led  to  the 
Gradual  being  sung  by  the  cantor  in  his  usual 
place.  Amalarius,  indeed,  exhibits  the  cantor  as 
a teacher  and  preacher  no  less  than  those  who 
read  the  other  Scriptures.  “ By  the  office  of  the 
cantor  we  may  understand  that  of  a prophet 
....  By  the  responsory  we  may  understand  the 
pi-eaching  of  the  New  Testament  ....  The  cantor 
discharges  the  functions  of  a faithful  preacher,” 


&c.  (De  Eccl.  Off.  1.  iii.  cap.  11).  This  was,  we 
presume,  the  traditional  view.  It  is  suggested 
by  St.  Augustine’s  manner  of  referring  (see  above) 
to  the  psalms  which  in  his  day  formed  part  of 
the  eucharistic  service  in  Roman  Africa,  as  well 
as  to  the  epistles  and  gospels.  The  same  thought 
underlies  the  mystical  comment  of  Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius. The  psalms  sung,  according  to  him,  put 
the  soul  into  harmony  with  things  divine,  and 
then  those  things  which  have  been  mystically 
shadowed  forth  in  them  are  plainly  and  fully 
taught  in  the  lessons  from  the  other  parts  of 
Holy  writ  (De  Eccl.  Hier.  c.  iii.  n.  iii.  § 5). 
Psalms  are  to  this  day  sung  before  the  gospel  in 
the  Coptic  rite  (Renaud.  tom.  i.  pp.  7,  210).  In 
the  Armenian  “ a suitable  psalm  is  recited  ” im- 
mediately before  the  first  eucharistic  lesson 
(the  prophecy)  is  read  (Le  Brun,  Diss.  x.  art. 
xiv.).  In  the  Milanese  a Psalmellus  (Pamelii 
Liturgicon , tom.  i.  p.  295),  and  in  the  Mozarabic 
an  anthem  headed  Psallendo  (Leslie,  Miss.  Moz. 
pp.  1,  222),  in  Lent  a Tractus  (ibid.  pp.  98,  101, 
&c.)  is  sung  between  the  prophecy  and  the 
epistle.  In  these  psalms  or  anthems  we  find 
the  evident  remains,  akin  to  the  Roman  Gradual 
and  Tract,  of  the  psalmody  which  accompanied 
the  reading  of  the  other  Scriptures  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  There  was  also,  we  may  mention 
in  conclusion,  a substitute  for  it  left  in  the  Old 
Gallican  liturgy  in  the  Hymn  of  Zacharias, 
often  called  the  prophecy,  which  was  sung  be- 
fore the  Old  Testament  Lesson  ( S.  German! 
Expos.  Breo.  in  Martene  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Bit.  1. 

i.  c.  iv.  art.  xii.  ord.  i. ; Mabill.  IAturg.  Gall.  1. 

ii.  pp.  251,  322,  &c.),  and  in  the  Song  of  the 

Three  Children  (Germanus,  u.  s. ; Mabill.  ibid 
p.  107)  which  was  sung  between  the  epistle  and 
gospel.  [W.  E.  S.] 

GRANATARIUS,  in  a monastery,  one  of 
the  four  deputies  or  assistants  of  the  house- 
steward  (“suffraganei  cellerario,”  quaintly  styled 
“ solatia  cellerarii”  in  the  old  Benedictine  rule), 
the  receiver  of  the  yearly  corn-harvest  of  the 
monastery,  and  keeper  of  the  granary  (Mart. 
Reg.  Bencd.  Comm.  c.  31)  and  of  the  farm  stock 
(Isidor.  Reg.  c.  19).  In  some  monasteries  his 
office  was  to  provide  all  household  necessaries 
(Dueange  Gloss.  Lat.  s.  v.).  The  word  is  also 
spelt  “ granarius  ” or  “ granetarius.”  [I.  G.  S.] 

GRATA.  [Piiotinus.] 

GRATIAS  DEO.  [Deo  Gratias.] 

GRAVES.  [Argosolium  ; Area  ; Bisomus  : 
Catacombs  ; Cemetery  ; Cella  Memoriae  ; 
Churchyard.] 

GREAT  WEEK.  [Holy  Week.] 
GREEK,  USED  IN  SERVICES.  [Creed, 
§ 17  ; Gospel,  § XI.  p.  744.] 

GREEN  THURSDAY.  [Maundy  Thurs- 
day.] 

GREETING.  [Salutation.] 

GREETING,  THE  ANGELICAL.  [Hail, 
Mary.] 

GREETING -HOUSE,  a reception-room 
(atnrcuTT'iKos  oIkos,  receptorium,  salutatorium, 
salle  d’entree,  parloir)  next  to  the  proaula  or 
proaulium  (Dueange  Glees.  L"t.  s.  v.  saluta- 
torium). In  the  narrative  of  the  famous  inter- 
view between  Ambrose  and  Theodosius,  the 
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bishop  is  described  as  sitting  in  his  reception- 
room  before  going  to  the  church  (Theodoret, 
Ecc.  Hist.  v.  18),  and  Gregory  the  Great  speaks 
of  a bishop  as  proceeding  from  his  recept  ion- 
room  to  church  (Greg.  M.  Ep.  iv.  54).  Bingham 
corrects  the  opinion  of  Scaliger  that  the  place 
spoken  of  by  Theodoret  was  a part  of  the  bishop’s 
palace  used  for  entertaining  strangers,  and  pro- 
nounces it  “a  place  adjoining  the  church” 
(“  ezedra  ecclesiae  adjuncts, ” Ducange,  v.  s.)  for 
the  bishop  “ to  receive  the  salutations  of  the 
people  ” coming  for  his  “ blessing,”  or  on  “ busi- 
ness ” (Bingh.  Grig.  Eccles.  viii.  vii.  8 ; cf. 
Vales.  Annotat.  in  Theodoret.  1.  c.).  It  is  re- 
corded of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  that  he  sat  on  a 
three-legged  stool  in  a room  of  this  kind,  in  pre- 
ference to  using  the  bishop’s  throne  which  was 
there  (Sulp.  Sev.  Vit.  S.  Mart.) ; and  that  on  his 
visitations  he  spent  night  and  day  in  this  room 
(Sulp.  Sev.  Ep.  1).  In  this  “ salutatorium  ” the 
rule  of  the  convent  was  read  over  to  candidates 
for  admission  (Beg.  Aurel.  ad  Virgines,  c.  1).  The 
nuns,  and  even  the  abbess,  were  forbidden  to  see 
any  stranger  here  alone  (Beg.  Donat,  ad  I irg.  c.  57 ; 
Reg.  Caesarii  ad  Vtrg.  c.  35) ; and  by  the  council 
of  Macon,  a.d.  581,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
as  well  as  laymen,  were  prohibited  from  entering 
the  reception-room  of  a nunnery,  Jews  especially 
being  excluded  (Cone.  Matiscon.  c.  2).a  On  the 
same  principle,  women,  even  nuns,  were  excluded 
from  the  bishop’s  “ salutatorium  ” (Ducange,  s.  v.). 
In  a Benedictine  monastery  this  chamber  was 
usually  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  be- 
tween the  chapter-house  and  the  south  transept 
of  the  church  (Whitaker’s  Hist,  of  Whalley , 
p.  124,  4th  ed.  1874). 

A room  of  this  kind  was  used,  according  to 
Mabillon,  for  robing,  for  hearing  causes,  for 
synods,  for  keeping  relics  in,  and  sometimes  for 
temporary  residence  (Mabill.  Ann.  Bened.  Saec. 
iv.  i.  p.  370,  cited  bv  Ducange  Gloss.  Lat.  v.  s. ; 
cf.  Sulp.  Sev.  Ep.  i.).  According  to  Menard, 
there  was  a similar  room  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  (Bened.  Anian.  Concord.  Regul.  v.  25;  cf. 
Sulp.  Sev.  Dial.  II.  i.). 

This  receiving-room,  or  audience-chamber, 
seems  identical  with  the  “ sacrarium,”  or  vestry, 
where  the  vessels  for  use  in  church  were  kept 
(Ducange  Gloss.  Lat.  s.  v.)  See  Diaconicum, 
Gazophylacium.  [I.  G.  S.] 

GREGORIAN  MUSIC.  [Music.] 

GREGORY.  (1)  Bishop  of  Nyssa  in  Cappa- 
docia^ 390  A.D.);  commemorated  March  9 (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis)  ; Jan.  10  (Cal.  Byzant .);  Hedar 
28  = Nov.  22  (Cal.  Ethiop .);  deposition  March  9 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Magnus,  the  pope,  “apostolus  Anglorum  ” 
(f  604  A.D.);  commemorated  with  Innocent  I., 
March  12  (Mart.  Roan.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi)  ; deposition  March  12  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(3)  Bishop  and  confessor  of  Eliberis  (Elvira) 
(saec.  iv.);  commemorated  April  24  (Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(4)  Theologus,  bishop  of  Nazianzus  and  of 
Constantinople  (f  389  A.D.);  commemorated  Jan. 

a The  reading  in  the  text,  “extra  salutatorium,'’  ob- 
viously wrong,  is  corrected  by  Labbe  in  the  margin  to 
“ infra.”  The  “ oratorium  ” here  mentioned  and  in  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  the  Rule  of  Donatus,  is 
perhaps  another  place. 


25  (Cal.  Byzant.,  Mali.  Bedae) ; May  9 (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; Aug.  3 (Cal.  Armen.). 

(5)  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea 
and  martyr  (j  circa  270  A.D.);  commemorated 
July  3 (Mart.  Rom.  'Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi); July  27  (Cal.  Armen.)-,  Nov.  17  (Mart. 
Bedae,  Cal.  Byzant.)]  Hedar  21  = Nov.  17  (Cal. 
Ethiop.). 

(6)  The  Illuminator,  bishop  and  patriarch  of 
Greater  Armenia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
(f 325— 330  A.D.),  iepouaprus]  commemorated 
Sept.  30  (Cal.  Byzant.)]  March  23  (Cal:  Armen., 
Cal.  Georg.)]  Maskarram  19  = Sept.  16  (Cal. 
Ethiop.)]  invention  of  his  relics,  Oct.  14  (Cal. 
Annen.). 

(7)  Bishop  of  Agrigentum  ; commemorated 
Nov.  23  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Auxerre ; commemorated  Dec/ 
19  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(9)  Presbyter  and  martyr  at  Spoletum  in 
Tuscany,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian ; commemorated  Dec.  24  (Mart.  Ruin.  Vet., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(10)  Ab  Shandzai ; commemorated  Oct.  5 

(Cal.  Georg.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GRIFFIN.  See  “ Cherub  ” in  Dictionary 
OF  THE  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  300  sqq. ; and  Buskin’s 
Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 

The  connexion  between  the  various  symbolisms 
of  Cherub  and  Griffin  in  Biblical  and  Northern 
tradition  is  strengthened  by  the  etymological 
resemblance  of  the  words.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  likeness-  between  the  names  ypvir  (with  s 
afformative)  and  D-nD.  Both  are  titles  of  the 
most  ancient  existing  symbols  of  Divine  om- 
nipotence and  omniscience ; as  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  sphinxes  of  Egypt  and  winged 
bulls  or  lions  of  Assyria  conveyed  kindred  ideas 
to  the  hieratic,  or  indeed  the  popular  mind.  It 
would  seem  that  all  the  chief  races  of  men  have 
been  taught  to  set  forth  such  mysterious  forms ; 
as  this  composite  idea  is  so  nearly  universal. 
Some  figure  of  this  kind  must  have  been  the 
popular  shape  of  the  cherub  or  gryps  known  to 
the  children  of  Israel : and  the  fact  that  it  was 
a permitted  and  prescribed  image,  taken  toge- 
ther with  the  command  to  make  the  brazen 
serpent,  forms  a very  large  portion  of  the  sub- 
structure of  ioonodulist  arguments.  See  Johannes 
Damascenus  De  Imaginib  is,  Orat.  ii.  Such  in- 
stances of  griffin  forms  as  appear  in  the  earliest 
Christian  decoration  seem  to  the  writer  to  be 
in  all  probability  merely  ornamental ; as,  in 
fact,  unmeaning  adaptations  of  Gentile  patterns. 
See,  however,  Guenebault,  Diitionnaire  Ieono- 
grapliique,  s.  v.  “ Griffon.”  The  use  of  the  sym- 
bolic griffin  by  the  Lombard  race,  however, 
dates  from  well  within  our  period  ; though  the 
great  Veronese  works  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  Professor  Buskin  are  probably  as  late  as  the 
11th  century.  Those  of  the  duorno  of  Verona 
and  the  church  of  San  Zenone  deserve  especial 
mention. 

That  the  griffin  is  the  Gothic-Christian  repre- 
sentation of  the  cherub,  the  “ Mighty  one,”  or 
the  “ Carved  Image  ” of  Hebrew  sculpture, 
se^ms  highly  probable,  further,  rrom  the  follow- 
ing connexion  of  ideas  in  different  ages. 

The  glorified  forms  of  living  creatures  and  of 
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wheels  in  the  great  opening  vision  of  Ezekiel  have 
necessarily  been  always  connected  with  those  of 
the  Zoia,  the  Beasts  of  the  Apocalypse  [See  Evan- 
gelists, p.  633].  The  latter,  as  representing 
the  writers  of  the  four  gospels,  are  an  universal 
symbol  after  the  5th  century.  It  did  not  escape 
the  eye  of  Professor  Ruskin  that  the  marble 
wheel  by  the  side  of  his  Veronese  griffin  is  an 
indisputable  reference  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
known Lombard  artist  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  (Ezek.  i.  21):  “When  those  (Living 
Creatures)  went,  these  went : and  when  those 
stood,  these  stood,  and  when  those  were  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  were  lifted  up 
over  against  them : for  the  spirit  of  the  Living 
Creatures  was  in  the  wheels.”  And  this  is  fully 
confirmed  (were  that  necessary)  by  Dr.  Hay- 
man’s  researches  in  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  But  the  wheels  appear  in  a more  an- 
cient work  by  a great  and  mystical  genius 
whose  name  and  date  alone  remain  to  us,  the 
monk  Rahul  a,  scribe  and  illustrator  of  the 
great  Florentine  MS.,  a.d.  586  (See  Assemani’s 
Catalogue  of  the  Laurentian  Ltbran/').  A wood- 
cut  of  this  is  given  in  this  work,  p.  85.  It 
represents  the  Ascension ; our  Lord  is  borne  up 
by  two  ministering  angels  on  a chariot  of  cloud, 
under  which  appear  the  heads  of  the  Four  Crea- 
tures : the  flaming  wheels  are  on  each  side,  with 
two  other  angels,  who  are  apparently  receiving 
His  garments,  the  vesture  of  His  flesh.  The 
sun  and  moon  are  in  the  upper  corners  of  the 
picture ; which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  in  Christian  art  as  a specimen  of  imagin- 
ative symbolism  of  the  highest  character,  and 
also  as  a graphic  illustration  of  the  connexion 
between  Hebrew  and  Christian  vision,  or  Apoca- 
lypse of  the  Unseen.  And  to  this  the  Veronese 
griffin  and  its  wheel,  and  the  whole  Christian 
usage  of  that  composite  form  as  a symbol,  really 
refers.  “ The  winged  shape  becomes  one  of  the 
acknowledged  symbols  of  Divine  power : and  in 
its  unity  of  lion  and  eagle,  the  workman  of  the 
middle  ages  always  meant  to  set  forth  the  unity 
of  the  human  and  Divine  natures.  In  this  unity 
it  bears  up  the  pillars  of  the  church,  set  for  ever 
as  the  corner  stone.” 

In  its  merely  ornamental  use  it  is  derived 
simply  from  Heathen  or  Gentile  art  and  litera- 
ture. [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GROTESQUE.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Prof.  Mommsen  for  assigning  the  word  Kpvina 
as  the  original  derivation  of  this  adjective,  formed, 
probably,  immediately  from  grot  or  grotto,  a 
cavern  or  subterranean  recess,  and  therefore 
connected  in  its  use,  as  a word  of  Renais- 
sance origin,  with  ideas  of  Pan,  the  Satyrs,  and 
other  cavern-haunting  figures,  combining  noble 
with  ignoble  form.  The  very  numerous  and 
various  meanings  of  the  word  all  point  to  the 
idea  of  novel  contrast ; either  between  the  noble 
and  ignoble,  or  less  noble,  or  of  the  beautiful  with 
the  less  beautiful.  In  Christian  art,  moreover, 
both  of  earlier  and  later  date,  a large  number  of 
works  may  be  called  grotesque  in  the  general  or 
popular  sense  of  the  word,  because  they  are  very 
singular  in  their  appearance.  This  may  arise  in 
one  or  in  two  ways,  or  be  caused  by  one  or  both 
of  two  conditions : either  by  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject,  or  the  archaic  style  of  the  workmen, 
or  by  a mixture  of  originality  of  mind  and  im- 


| perfect  skill  in  craft.  Many  heathen  grotesques 
of  the  earlier  empire,  as  those  of  Pompeii,  the 
Baths  of  Hadrian,  and  the  newlv-discovered 
frescoes  of  the  Doria  Pamphili  Villa  (see  Parker, 
Antiquities  of  Lome , and  appendix  by  the  present 
writer)  are  extremely  beautiful  and  perfect  in 
workmanship,  and  come  under  the  first  or  second 
classes  mentioned,  where  the  less  pleasing  form 
is  contrasted  with  the  more  beautiful;  this  is 
the  pi’inciple  also  of  much  cinque-cento  gro- 
tesque. Early  Christian  work  of  this  kind  is 
not  unfrequent  in  the  catacombs,  as  in  the 
“ Seasons  ” of  the  catacombs  of  SS.  Domitilla 
and  Nereus,  in  many  of  the  mosaic  orna- 
ments of  St.  Constantia  and  the  other  Graeco- 
Roman  churches.  The  employment  of  actual 
ugliness  for  surprise  or  contrast  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  Northern  races, 
found  in  Italy  only  in  the  earlier  work  of  the 
Lombard  race,  and  then  always  distinguishable 
in  its  manner  from  that  of  the  French  or  Ger- 
mans. Excepting  the  carvings  of  St.  Ambrogio 
at  Milan,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Michele  at 
Pavia  and  Lucca,  this  species  of  grotesque  is  not 
part  of  our  period ; but  the  most  characteristic 
and  important  of  all  these  buildings,  St.  Zenoue 
at  Verona,  cannot  be  altogether  omitted.  It 
seems  as  well  to  classify  the  various  meanings 
of  the  Grotesque  as  follows,  according  to  the 
examples  found  in  various  places  and  periods. 

1.  Grotesque,  where  more  elaborate  or  serious 
representations  are  contrasted  with  easier  and  less 
important  work  by  the  same  hand,  as  in  orna- 
mental borders  round  pictures,  fillings-up  of 
vaultings  or  surfaces  round  figures,  &c.  This 
embraces  all  the  earlier  grotesque  of  ornament, 
as  in  the  frescoes  of  Hadrian’s  villa,  or  the  Doria 
Pamphili  columbarium. 

2.  Grotesque  where  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  workman’s  real  interest  in  it, 
are  for  a time  played  with ; he  being  led  to  do 
so  by  the  natural  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  by 
temporary  fatigue  of  mind,  or  other  causes — this 
includes  the  Lombard  work. 

3.  Grotesque  where  either  the  imperfection  of 
the  workman’s  hand,  or  the  inexpressible  nature 
of  his  subject,  render  his  work  extraordinary  in 
appearance,  and  obviously  imperfect  and  unequal. 
This  applies  to  the  productions  of  all  times  and 
places  where  thoughtful  and  energetic  men  have 
laboured.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic examples  are  the  Triumph  of  Death 
by  Orgagna  at  Pisa,  and  the  Last  Judgment  of 
Torcello  ; its  most  quaint  and  absurd  appearance 
may  be  in  the  strange  Ostrogothic  mosaic  in  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Ravenna ; 
or  see  Count  Bastard’s  Peintures  cles  3JS8.  passim 
but  this  description  of  grotesqueness  applies  to 
almost  all  the  Byzantine  apses  and  arches  of 
triumph  where  the  spiritual  world  is  depicted, 
and  indeed  to  all  Byzantine  work  in  as  far  as  it 
attempts  naturalist  representation,  unless  it  be 
in  the  single  pictures  of  birds,  found  in  MSS., 
and  occasionally  in  mosaic,  as  at  St.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna. 

Few  of  the  works  of  the  catacombs  have  any 
pretence  to  beauty.  The  birds  and  vine  orna- 
ment of  the  tomb  of  Domitilla  (perhaps  the 
earliest  Christian  sepulchre,  which  is  known  by 
dated  bricks  to  be  certainly  not  later  than  Ha- 
drian, and  is  very  probably  the  actual  grave  of 
a granddaughter  of  Vespasian)  are  of  the  same 
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date  as  the  tomb,  which  is  anterior  to  the  cata- 
comb. These,  with  some  remains  of  the  paint- 
ings in  the  catacomb,  and  the  2nd  century  paint- 
ings of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Praetextatus,  are 
beautiful  examples  of  playful  naturalistic  orna- 
ment, probably  the  work  of  heathen  hands, 
under  Christian  direction,  and  taken  in  the 
Christian  sense.  They  are  mentioned  here, 
rather  as  parallel  works  to  the  beautiful  secular- 
Roman  grotesques,  than  as  true  grotesques 
themselves.  They  are  symbolic  in  the  strict 
sense  (see  J.  H.  Parker’s  /‘hotographs  and  Anti- 
quities of  Rome,  and  art.  ‘ Symbolism  ’ in  this 
Dictionary). 

The  grotesqueness  of  the  early  mosaics  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  forms  and  figures 
in  the  best  glass-painting.  In  both,  the  advan- 
tages of  light  and  shade,  correct  drawing  and 
perspective,  are  sacrificed  entirely  to  colour  and 
graphic  force  of  impression.  To  express  the 
plainest  meaning  in  the  brightest  and  most  gem- 
like colour  is  the  whole  object  of  the  artist.  Of 
course  in  the  works  from  the  5th  to  the  8th 
century,  down  to  the  bathos  of  Graeco-Roman  art, 
the  rigid  strangeness  of  the  mosaics  may  have 
much  to  do  with  the  incapacity  of  the  work- 
men. Nevertheless  the  gift  of  colour  is  seldom 
wanting  ; and  this,  together  with  the  painful 
asceticism  of  faces  and  forms  in  these  works, 
points  to  an  Eastern  element  in  the  minds  and 
education  of  these  artists.  The  great  Medici  MS. 
of  Rabula  is  perhaps  the  central  example  of  the 
genius  and  originality  of  design  and  graphic 
power,  possessed  by  some  of  the  unknown  ascetics 
of  Syria  and  the  East.  The  mosaic  of  the  Trans- 
figuration at  Mount  Sinai,  of  the  age  of  Justi- 
nian and  many  of  those  in  Rome,  as  the  apses  of 
SS.  Cosmas  and  Damia.nus,  of  St.  Venantius, 
and  above  all  St.  Prassede,  are  instances  giving 
evidence  of  necessarily  imperfect  treatment  of  a 
transcendent  subject.  Those  of  Ravenna  have 
been  already  mentioned ; but  their  workmanship 
greatly  excels  that  of  the  Roman  mosaics,  and 
their  quaintness  strikes  one  less  than  their 
beauty. 

The  Lombard  invasion  of  Italy  dates  568  A.D., 
and  it  is  in  the  earliest  work  of  this  extraor- 
dinary race  that  the  Christian  grotesque,  pro- 
perly speaking,  may  be  said  to  arise.  The  best 
account  of  some  of  its  examples,  in  Pavia,  Lucca 
and  Verona,  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  8 of 
Ruskin’s  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  p.  360-65, 
accompanied  by  excellent  descriptive  plates,  and 
comparisons  between  the  Lombard  subjects  and 
workmanship  in  St.  Michele  and  St.  Zenone, 
and  the  Byzantine  masonry  and  carvings  of 
St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  Invention  and  restless 
energv  are  the  characteristics  of  the  new  and 
strong  barbarian  race  ; graceful  conventionalism 
and  exact  workmanship,  with  innate  but  some- 
what languid  sense  of  beauty,  belong  to  the 
Greek  workmen.  Neither  of  them  can  ever  be 
undervalued  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
bearings  of  art  on  history ; for  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  as  the  Lombard  churches  are  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  inventive  and  graphic 
spirit  which  grew  into  the  great  Pisan  and  Flo- 
rentine schools  of  painting  and  sculpture,  so  the 
Romano-Grcek  or  Eastern  influence,  generally 
called  Byzantine,  extended  over  all  the  Christian 
world  of  the  early  mediaeval  ages.  To  trace  the 
Christian  grotesque  northward  and  westward 
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through  early  MSS.,  bas-reliefs,  and  church  deco- 
ration would  be  to  write  a history  of  Christian 
art  in  the  dark  ages.  One  of  the  first  accom- 
plishments of  the  denizens  of  a convent  would 
of  course  be  calligraphy,  and  to  multiply  Evan- 
geliaria  and  missals  was  a part  e 'en  of  the 
earliest  missionary  work. 

On  the  edge  of  every  wave 
of  progress  made  by  the 
Faith,  the  convents  arose 
first  of  all  things,  and  the 
monks  at  once  employed 
themselves  on  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Now  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  a 
Schola  Graeca,  a regular 
set  of  artists  working  ac- 
cording to  Greek  traditions 
of  subject  and  treatment  in 
art,  existed  in  Rome  from 
the  6th  century,  if  not  be- 
fore and  received  a great 
accession  of  strength  in 
the  8th  during  the  Icono- 
clastic struggle  in  Constan- 
tinople, when  many  eccle- 
siastical artists  must  have 
withdrawn  thence  to  Rome. 

There  in  fact,  as  elsewhere, 
the  first  faint  revival  of 

•Christian  art  took  place  entirely  in  churches 
and  convents,  and  under  what  are  called  By- 
zantine forms.  Whether  Byzantinism  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  embers  of  Graeco-Roinan 
art,  kept  alive  by  Christianity  for  the  Northern 
races,  or  as  the  first  sparks  of  a new  light 
feebly  struggling  for  existence  through  all  the 
centuries  from  the  6th  to  the  11th,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  characteristics  of  Byzantinism 


No.  2.  Carlovinpinn,  8th  century.  (Bastard,  vol.  i.) 

— many  of  them  characteristics  of  weakness,  no 
doubt— prevailed  in  Christian  ornamental  work 
of  all  kinds,  and  were  grotesque  in  all  the  senses 
of  the  word.  The  beautifully  illustrated  works 
of  Prof.  Westwood  on  Saxon,  Irish  and  Northern 
MSS.  in  particular,  are  of  the  highest  value  in 
this  connection,  and  are  in  tact  almost  the  oniy 
works  generally  accessible  in  this  country,  wfiieh 
illustrate  the  connection  between  the  Eastern  and 
English  churches  through  the  Irish,  by  way  ot 
Iona  and  Lindisfarne  (see  Miniature). 

The  splendid  works  of  D’Agincourt  and  Count 
Bastard  are  the  best  authority  and  sources  of 
information  on  the  Southern  Gro  tesque  in  minia- 


No.  1.  Merovingian  Initio! 
and  Bini. 
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vure  carving  within  the  limits  of  our  period, 
and  the  art  of  photography  is  now  bringing  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Lombard  churches  within 
reach  of  most  persons  interested  in  them.  De- 
scriptions fall  in  great  measure  without  illustra- 
tion, and  few  pictures  or  drawings  are  really 
trustworthy  for  details  of  ornamental  work  (see 
Stones  of  Venice,  App.  vol.  i.  ubi  sup.).  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  secured  many  valuable  records  by 
his  own  pencil  and  those  of  his  trusted  workmen. 
Didron’s  Annales  Archeologiques  contain  much 
excellent  illustration  ; and  a parallel  work  of 
equal  value  is  still,  we  believe,  carried  on  in 
Germany,  called  the  Jahrbuch  des  Vereins  von 
Alterthums-freunden  in  Rheinlande.  Mr.  Parker’s 
photographs  and  Roman  Antiquities  above  men- 


tioned, are  of  great  value  to  the  historical  student 
of  art  or  of  archaeology.  The  Northern  Teutonic 
grotesque  of  actual  sport  of  mind,  ultra-natu- 
ralism, and  caricature  extends  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  period.  But  the  term  grotesque 
is  generally  applied  to  so  many  things  within 
it,  that  some  early  specimens  of  Gothic  humour 
seem  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Dic- 
tionary ; and  three  selections  from  Count  Bas- 
tard’s work  are  accordingly  given.  No.  1 is  a 
Merovingian  initial  letter;  No.  2 Carlovingian 
of  the  8th  century;  and  No.  3 is  the  initial 
portrait  of  a monk-physician  in  a lettres-d-jour 
MS.  of  the  8th  century  of  the  medical  works  of 
Orbaces,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  and  Dioscorides.  All 
will  be  found  in  colour  in  Count  Bastard’s  first 
volume,  with  innumerable  others.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GUARDIANS.  The  duties  and  liabilities  of 
guardians  as  defined  by  the  old  Roman  laws, 
were  but  slightly  affected  by  the  Christian 
religion  [See  Dict.  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Antiq. 
s.  v.  Tutor']. 

The  principal  church  regulation,  which  con- 
cerned them,,  arose  from  the  generally  admitted 
maxim,  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  be  entangled 
in  secular  affairs.  Hence  a guardfian  was  not 
allowed  to  be  ordained  to  any  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion, until  after  the  expiration  of  his  guardian- 
ship. ( Cbncil . Carthag+I.  c.  9,  a.d.  348.)  For  the 
same  reason  none  of  the  clergy  were  allowed  to 
be  appointed  guardians ; and  those  who  nomi- 
nated any  of  them  to  such  an  office  were  liable  to 
church  censures.  Thus  Cyprian  mentions  the 
case  of  a person  named  Geminius  Victor,  who 
having  by  his  will  appointed  a presbyter  as 


guardian  to  his  children,  had  his  name  struck 
out  of  the  Diptychs,  so  that  no  prayer  or  obia- 
tion  should  be  offered  for  him.  (Cyprian  Ep. 
66,  ad  Clerum  Furnit .) 

Under  the  old  Roman  law  a guardian  -was 
forbidden  to  marry  his  ward,  or  to  give  her  in 
marriage  to  his  son,  except  by  special  license 
from  the  emperor  (Coe?.  Justin,  v.  6).  ' 

But  Constantine  altered  this  resti’iction,  so  far 
as  to  allow  such  marriages,  provided  that  the 
ward  was  of  age,  and  that  her  guardian  had 
offered  her  no  injury  in  her  minority,  in  which 
case  he  was  to  be  banished  and  his  goods  confis- 
cated. (Coe?.  Theod.  ix.  8.)  ][G.  A.  J.] 

GUBA  on  the  Euphrates  (Council  of), 
a.d.  585,  a meeting  of  the  Monophysites  of 
Antioch  under  their  patriarch  Peter  the  younger, 
to  enquire  into  the  opinions  of  an  archimandrite 
named  John,  and  Probus,  a sophist,  his  friend, 
and  ending  in  their  condemnation  (Mansi,  ix. 

965-8).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GUDDENE,  martyr  at  Carthage,  a.d.  203 ; 
commemorated  July  18  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GURIAS,  martyr  of  Edessa,  a.d.  288 ; com- 
memorated with  Abibas  and  Samonas,  Nov.  15 
{Gal.  Ryzant.,  Cal.  Armen.).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

GUTHBERTUS.  [Cuthbert.] 
GYNAECONITIS.  [Galleries.] 

GYROVAGI,  vagabond  monks,  reprobated 
by  monastic  writers.  Benedict,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  rule,  excludes  them  from 
consideration,  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  monks 
(Bened.  Reg.  c.  1).  He  pronounces  them  worse 
even  than  the  “ sarabaitae,”  or  “ remoboth  ” 
(Hieron.  Ep.  22  ad  Eustoch.  c.  34),  who,  though 
living  together  by  twos  and  threes,  without  rule  or 
discipline,  at  any  rate  were  stationary,  and  built 
themselves  cells  ; whereas  the  “ gyrovagi”  were 
always  roving  from  one  monastery  to  another. 
After  staying  three  or  four  days  in  one  monas- 
tery, they  would  start  again  for  another ; for 
after  a few  days’  rest  it  was  usual  for  strangers 
to  be  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  monas- 
tery, to  the  same  fare,"  labour,  &c.,  as  the  in- 
mates (Martene  Reg.  Comm,  ad  loc.  cit .);  always 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  where  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood they  would  be  most  likely  to  find 
comfortable  quarters  {Reg.  Magist.  c.  2 ; cf. 
Isidcr.  Pelus.  I.  Ep.  41,  Joann.  Climac.  Seal.  Grad. 
27).  Martene  (v.s.)  and  Menard  (Bened.  Anian. 
Concord.  Rejul.  iii.  ii.)  identify  these  “gyrovagi  ” 
with  the  “ circumcelliones,”  or  “ circelliones.” 
[v.  Circumcelliones.!  They  were  of  import- 
ance enough  to  be  condemned  in  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  Trullan  council,  a.d.  691,  and  are  there 
described  as  wandering  about  in  black  robes  and 
with  unshorn  hair  : they  are  to  be  chased  away 
into  the  desert,  unless  they  will  consent  to  enter 
a monastery,  to  have  their  hair  trimmed,  and  in 
other  ways  to  submit  to  discipline  {Cone.  Qui- 
nisextum  c.  42).  Bingham  {Origin.  Eccles.  vii. 
ii.  12)  and  Hospinian  {de  Orig.  Monach.  ii.  i.) 
merely  repeat  what  is  contained  in  the  rule  of 
Benedict.  [I.  G.  S.] 
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HABAKKUK.  the  prophet ; commemorated 
Ginbot  24  = May  19,  and  Hedar3  = Oct.  30  {Cal. 
Elhiop  );  also  bee.  2 {Cal.  Byiant.).  See  also 
Abacuc.  [W.  F.  G.] 

HABIT,  THE  MONASTIC.  {Habitus 
rmnasti yus,  <rxnMa  povabiubv  or  povax^Kov).  A 
distinctive  uniform  was  no  part  of  monachism 
originally.  Only  it  was  required  of  monks  that 
their  dress  and  general  appearance  should  indi- 
cate “ gravity  and  a contempt  of  the  world  ” 
(Biugh.  Oritj.  Eccles.  VII.  iii.  6).  Hair  worn 
long  was  an  effeminacy  (August,  de  Op.  Mon.  c. 
31.  Hieron.  Ep.  22,  ad  Eustoch.  c.  28,  cf. 
Epiphan.  adc.  Hares.  lxxx.  7),  the  head  shaven 
all  over  was  too  like  the  priests  of  Isis  Hieron. 
Comm,  in  Ezek.  c.  44.  Ambros.  l'p.  58  ad  Sabin.). 
In  popular  estimation  persons  abstaining  from 
the  use  of  silken  apparel  were  often  called 
monks  (Hieron.  Ep.  23  ad  Marcell.).  The  same 
writer  defines  the  dress  of  a monk  merely  as 
“cheap  and  shabby”  {Ep.  4 at  Rustic.,  Ep.  13 
ad  Paulin.).  And  the  dress  of  a nun  as  “ sombre  ” 
in  tint,  and  “coarse”  in  texture  {Ep.  23  ad 
Marcell.).  He  warns  the  enthusiasts  of  asceti- 
cism against  the  eccentricity  in  dress,  which  was 
sometimes  a mere  pretence  of  austerity,  a long 
untrimmed  beard,  bare  feet,  a black  cloak, 
chains  on  the  wrists  {Ep.  22  ad  Eustoch.  c.  28, 
cf.  Pallad.  Hist.  Laus.  c.  52).  So  Cassian  pro- 
tests against  monks  wearing  wooden  crosses  on 
their  shoulders  {Coll.  viii.  3).  Hair  closely  cut, 
and  the  cloak  (pallium),  usually  worn  by  Greek 
philosophers  and  lecturers,  were  at  first  badges 
of  a monk  in  Western  Christendom  ; but  even 
these  were  not  peculiar  to  him.  The  cloak  was 
often  worn  by  other  Christians,  exposing  them 
to  the  vulgar  reproach  of  being  “ Greeks  ” and 
“impostors”  (Bingh.  Orig.  Eccles.  I.  ii.  4),  and 
any  one  appearing  in  public  with  pale  face,  short 
hair,  and  a cloak,  was  liable  to  be  hooted  and 
jeered  at  by  the  unbelieving  populace  as  a mouk 
(Salv.  de  Gubernat.  viii.  4). 

Cassian  is  more  precise  on  a monk’s  costume, 
and  devotes  to  it  the  first  book  of  his  Institutes. 
But  he  allows  that  the  sort  of  dress  suitable  for 
a monk  in  Egypt  or  Ethiopia  may  be  very 
unsuitable  elsewhere,  and  he  condemns  sack- 
cloth, or  rather,  a stuff’  made  of  goats’  hair  or 
camels’  hair  (cilicina  vestis)  worn  outside  as  too 
conspicuous.  He  speaks  in  detail  of  the  various 
parts  of  a monk’s  dress ; the  hood' (cucullus), 
which  is  to  remind  the  monk  to  be  as  a little 
child  in  simplicity ; the  sleeveless  tunic  (COLO- 
BIL’M),  in  Egypt  made  of  linen,  which  reminds 
him  of  self-mortification  ; the  girdle  or  waist- 
band (cingulum),  to  remind  him  to  have  his  “ loins 
gird  3d  ” as  a “ good  soldier  of  Christ the  cape 
over  the  shoulders  (mafors,  palliolum);  the 
sheepskin  or  goatskin  round  the  waist  and  thighs 
(melotes,  pera,  penula) ; and  for  the  feet  the 
sandals  (caligae),  only  to  be  worn  as  an  oc- 
casional luxury,  never  during  the  divine  service 
'Cassian  Instit.  i.  cc.  1-10  cf.  Ruffin.  Hist.  Mon. 
c.  3). 

Benedict  characteristically  passes  over  this 
item  in  the  monastic  discipline  very  quickly : 
summing  up  his  directions  about  it  in  one  of  the 
last  chapters  of  his  rule  ; and  discreetly  leaving 
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questions  of  colour  and  material,  as  indifferent, 
to  be  decided  by  climate  and  other  circumstances 
He  lays  down  the  general  principle,  that  there 
are  to  be  no  superfluities,  adding,  that  a tunic 
and  hood,  or,  for  outdoor  work,  a sort  of  cape  tc 
protect  the  shoulders  (seapulare),  instead  of  the 
hood,  ought  to  suffice  generally  ; two  suits  of 
each  being  allowed  for  each  monk,  and  some 
suits  of  rather  better  quality  being  kept  for 
monks  on  their  peregrinations.  The  worn  out 
articles  of  dress  are  to  be  i-estored  to  the  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe,  for  the  poor.  Benedict,  how- 
ever, “ to  avoid  disputes  ” appends  a short  list, 
corresponding  very  nearly  to  Cassian’s,  of  things 
necessary  for  a monk,  all  which  are  to  be 
supplied  to  the  brethren,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
abbat,  and  none  of  them  to  be  the  propertv  or 
“ peculiare  ” of  any  one.  The  only  addition  to 
the  Egyptian  costume  is  that  of  socks  (pedules) 
for  the  winter;  the  Benedictine  “bracile” 
apparently  corresponding  with  “ cingulum,”  and 
the  “seapulare”  with  “palliolum.”  Benedict 
allows  trowsers  [femoralia]  on  a journey,  and 
on  some  other  occasions ; underclothing  he  is 
silent  about ; consequently  commentators  and 
the  usages  of  particular  monasteries  differ  on  this 
point.  To  the  list  of  clothing  Benedict  adds,  as 
part  of  a monk’s  equipment,  a knife  (cultellus) 
a pen  (graphium),  a needle  (acus)  a handkerchief 
or  handcloth  (mappula),  and  tablets  for  writing 
on  (tabulae).  He  specifies  also  as  necessaries 
for  the  night,  a mattress  (matta),  a coverlet 
(sagum),  a blanket  (laena),  and  a pillow  (capi- 
tale)  (Bened.  Peg.  c.  55).  Martene  quotes 
Hildemarus  for  the  traditional  custom,  by  which 
each  monk  was  provided  with  a small  jar  of 
soap  for  himself  and  of  grease  for  his  shoes 
{Peg.  Bened.  Comment,  ad  loc.). 

Laxity  of  monastic  discipline  soon  began  to 
provoke  fresh  enactments  about  dress,  sometimes 
more  stringent  and  more  minute  than  at  first 
(e.g.  Peg.  Isidor.  c.  14,  Reg.  Mog.  c.  81).  Coun- 
cils re-enact,  and  reformers  protest.  The  council  of 
Agde,  a.d.  506,  and  the  4th  council  of  Toledo, 
a.d.  633,  repeat  the  canon  of  the  4th  council  of 
Carthage  a.d.  398,  “ne  clerici  comam  nutriaut  ” 
{Cone.  Agath.  c.  20 ; Cone.  iv.  Toletan.  c.  40 ; 
Cone.  iv.  Carthag.  c.  44).  Ferreolus,  in  southern 
Gaul,  A.D.  558,  repeats  the  old  edict  against 
superfluities,  and  forbids  his  monks  to  use  per- 
fumes, or  wear  linen  next  the  skin  (Ferreol. 
Reg.  cc.  14,  31,  32).  In  Spain,  Fructuosus  of 
Braga,  a.d.  656,  insists  on  uniformity  of  apparel. 
Irregularity  about  dress  seems  with  monks,  as 
in  a regiment,  to  have  been  an  accompaniment 
of  demoralisation.  (See,  further,  Menard  Cone. 
Regul.  lxii. ; Alteserr.  Ascctlcon.  v. ; Middendorp. 
Origin.  Ascet.  Sylva.  xiii.) 

The  Greek  Euchologion  gives  an  office  for  the 
assumption  of  the  ordinary  habit  of  a monK 
{aKoXovd'ia  too  /iiKpov  <rx77MOT°s)j  and  another 
for  assuming  the  greater  or  “ angelic  ” habit 
distinctive  of  those  ascetics  who  were  thought, 
to  have  attained  the  perfection  of  monastic  life 
(a/c.  tov  peyakov  Kali  ayyekiKOv  (TX'huaT05).  ^ee 
Daniel’s  Codex  Lit.  iv.  659  ff.  [See  Novice.] 

[I.  G.  S.] 

HAEREDIPETAE.  [Captatores.] 

HAGGAI,  the  prophet;  commemorated  Tak* 
sas  20  = Dec.  16  {Cal. Elhiop.,  Cal.  By?ant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 
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HAGIOSIDERON 


HAIL  MARY 


HAGIOSIDERON.  One  of  the  substitutes 
for  bells  still  used  in  the  East  is  the  Hagiosi- 
deron  (t b abripovi </,  Kpevapa)  [see  SemantrON]. 
These  usually  consist  of  an  iron  plate,  curved 
like  the  tire  of  a wheel,  which  is  struck  with  a 


hammer,  and  produces  a sound  not  unlike  that 
of  a gong.  They  are  occasionally  made  of  brass. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  Dr.  Neale’s  work 
(Neale’s  Eastern  Church , Int.  217,  225;  Daniel’s 
Codex  Lit.  iv.  199).  [C.] 

HAIL  MARY  or  AYE  MARIA.  An  ad- 
dress and  prayer  commonly  made  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  in  the  unreformed  Westeiu  churches. 

What  it  is,  and  when  used. — It  consists  of  two 
parts : 1.  The  words  used  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
in  saluting  St.  Mary,  as  rendered  by  the  Vulgate, 
slightly  altered  by  the  addition  of  St.  Mary’s 
name,  “ Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace;  the  Lord  is 
with  thee  ;”  followed  by  the  words  of  Eliza- 
beth, “ Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.”  2.  A prayer, 
-subsequently  added  to  the  salutation,  “ Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners  now, 
and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.” 

This  formula  is  ordered  by  the  breviary  of 
pope  Pius  V.  to  be  used  daily,  after  the  recita- 
tion of  compline,  and  before  the  recitation  of 
each  of  the  other  canonical  hours,  i.e.,  matins, 
prime,  terce,  sext,  nones,  and  vespers.  It  is  also 
commanded,  on  the  same  authority,  to  be  used 
before  the  recitation  of  the  “ Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,”  and  before  each  of  the  hours  in  the 
“ Little  Office.”  It  is  also  used  nine  times  every 
day  in  what  is  called  the  “Angelas.”  It  is  also 
used  sixty-three  times  in  the  devotion  called  the 
“ Crown  of  the  Virgin,”  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  in  the  “ Rosary  of  the  A7irgin.”  It 
also  occurs  in  many  of  the  public  offices,  and  is 
used  before  sermons,  and  it  most  commonly 
forms  a part  of  the  special  devotions  appointed 
by  bishops  for  obtaining  indulgences. 

Its  date. — Cardinal  Baronius  and  Cardinal 
Bona  have  used  an  expression  which,  while  not 
committing  them  to  a declaration  of  fact,  or  a 
statement  of  their  own  belief,  has  yet  led  sub- 
sequent writers  (see  Gaume,  loc.  inf.  cit.')  to  claim 
their  authority  for  the  assertion,  that  the  second, 
or  precatory,  part  of  the  Ave  Maria  was  adopted 
in,  or  immediately  after,  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  “At  that 
time,”  says  Baronius  (loc.  inf.  cit.'),  “ the  an- 
gelical salutation  is  believed  to  have  received  that 
addition , ‘ Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for 
us,  &c.,’  which  came  to  be  constantly  repeated 
by  the  faithful.”  “ The  angelical  salutation,” 
says  Bona  (loc.  inf.  cit.),  “ is  believed  to  have  re- 
ceived this  addition  in  the  great  council  of  Ephe- 
sus.” It  is  quite  certain  that  the  two  cardinals 
and  their  followers  have  ante-dated  this  part  of 
the  Ave  Maria  by  more  than  a thousand  years. 
The  first,  or  Scriptural,  part,  consisting  of  the 
words  of  the  angel  and  of  Elizabeth,  is  older  by 
some  five  hundred  years  than  the  second , or  pre- 
catory, part,  which  has  been  attached  to  it,  and 
the  first  part  did  not  become  used  as  a formula 


until  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  The  earliest 
injunction  authorising  its  being  taught  together 
with  the  previously  existing  formulas  of  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  is  found  in  the  Constitutions 
of  Odo,  who  became  bishop  of  Paris  in  the  year 
1196.  The  Benedictines  of  St.  Stephen  of  Caen, 
in  1706,  maintained  the  following  thesis:  “The 
angelical  salutation  began  to  be  in  use  in  the 
12th  century,  but  these  words  ‘Holy  Miry, 
Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us,  &c.,’  seem  to  have 
been  added  a long  time  afterwards,  in  the  16th 
century  : ” a thesis  which  was  denounced  by  the 
then  bishop  of  Bayeux  as  scandalous,  but  was 
defended  and  maintained  against  him  by  Pere 
Massuet.  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  first,  or 
scriptural,  part,  is  in  the  Liber  Antiphonianvs, 
attributed  by  John  the  Deacon  to  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  generally  published  with  his 
works.  If  St.  Gregory  is  the  author  of  the 
Liber  Antiphonianus,  and  if  the  antiphon  m 
which  these  words  occur  (p.  657,  Ed.  inf.  citA 
is  not  a later  insertion  (the  same  words  in  the 
previous  page  are  undoubtedly  a modern  in- 
sertion), the  angelical  salutation,  as  found  in  the 
Bible,  wras  used  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century;  not,  however,  as  a formula  of 
devotion,  but  as  we  might  use  an  anthem  on  one 
day  of  the  year.  This  passage  from  St.  Gregory 
is  the  only  thing  which  brings  the  Ave  Maria 
within  the  chronological  limits  assigned  to  this 
Dictionary,  for  it  is  allowed  (see  Mabillon,  loc. 
inf.  cit.)  that  similar  words  in  the  so-called 
liturgy  of  St.  James  the  Less  are  of  late  intro- 
duction there. 

The  addition  of  the  second,  or  precatory,  part 
of  the  Ave  Maria,  is  stated  by  Pelbertus  to  have 
been  made  in  consequence  of  a direct  injunction 
of  St.  Mary,  who  appeared  to  a pious  woman, 
and  gave  her  instructions  to  that  effect.  The 
use  of  it  sprang  up  in  the  15th  century,  and  is 
first  authorised  in  pope  Pius  Vth’s  breviary,  in 
the  year  1568. 

The  “Crown  of  the  Virgin  ” consists  of  sixty- 
three  recitations  of  the  Ave  Maria,  one  for  each 
year  that  St.  Mary  was  supposed  to  have  lived, 
with  the  recitation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  after 
every  tenth  Ave  Maria.  Its  institution  is  attri- 
buted by  some  to  Peter  the  Hermit.  It  appears 
to  have  sprung  up  and  spread  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries. 

The  “ Rosary,  or  Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin” 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Ave  Marias, 
after  the  number  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  to- 
gether with  fifteen  Pater  Nosters,  distributed  at 
equal  intervals  among  the  Ave  Marias.  Its  in- 
stitution is  attributed  by  some  to  St.  Dominic, 
and  to  the  year  1210: 

The  “ Angelus  ” consists  of  three  recitations 
of  the  Ave  Maria  at  the  sound  of  the  Angelus 
bell  in  the  morning,  three  at  midday,  and  three 
at  night.  On  each  occasion  the  first  Ave  Maria 
is  to  be  preceded  by  the  sentence,  “ The  angel  of 
the  Lord  announced  to  Mary,  and  she  conceived  or 
the  Holy  Ghost ;”  the  second,  by  “ Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord.  Be  it  unto  me  according 
unto  thy  word  ; ” the  third,  by  “ The  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.”  The  Angelus 
appears  to  have  been  originated  in  the  year 
1287,  by  Buonvicino  da  Riva,  of  Milan,  of  the 
order  of  the  Humiliati,  who  began  the  practice 
of  ringing  a bell  at  the  recitation  of  the  Ave 
Maria.  In  1318  John  XXII.  gave  an  indulgence 
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of  ten  days  for  saying  an  Ave  Maria  to  the  sound 
of  a bell  rung  at  night.  In  1458,  Calixtus  III. 
gave  thre(  years  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  days’ 
indulgence  for  reciting  the  Ave  Mar’-'i  and  the 
Pater  Noster  three  times  a day.  In  1518,  Leo 
X.  ordered  that  the  Angelus  bell  should  be  rung 
three  times  a day,  and  he  gave  500  days’  in- 
dulgence for  saying  the  Angelus  morning,  mid- 
day, and  evening.  Finally,  Benedict  XIII.  and 
Benedict  XIV.  gave  a plenary'  indulgence,  to  be 
obtained  once  a month,  to  all  who  recited  it 
three  times  daily. 

The  dates,  therefore,  are  as  follow  : — 

The  earliest  known  use  (in  the  form  of  an 
antiphon,  or  anthem)  of  the  Scriptural 
words,  afterwards  adopted  as  the  first  part 
of  the  Ave  Maria — the  7th  century. 

The  earliest  known  use  of  the  same  part  as  a 
formula — the  11th  century. 

The  earliest  authoritative  recommendation  of 
the  said  formula — the  12th  century. 

The  Crown  of  the  Virgin — the  12th  century. 

The  Rosary  or  Psalter  of  the  Virgin — the  13th 
century. 

The  Angelus — the  14th  century. 

The  earliest  known  use  of  the  prayer  which 
forms  the  second  part  of  the  Ave  Maria — 
the  15th  century. 

The  earliest  authoritative  recommendation 
and  injunction  of  the  same  — the  16th 
century. 

Authorities  and  References. — Breviarium  Ro- 
manum  *-Pii  V.  Pont.  M.  jussu  editum  ; Baro- 
nius,  Annal.  Eccles.  ad  ann.  431,  tom.  vii.  p.  404, 
num.  179,  Lucae,  1741  ; Bona,  Dicinae  Psal- 
modiae,  c.  16,  § 2,  p.  497,  Antverpiae,  1694; 
Gaume,  Catechismo  di  Rerseveranza,  vol.  iii.  p. 
506,  Milan,  1859;  Marchantius,  Hortus  Pas- 
torum,  tract  iv.  Lugd.,  1672  ; Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Mar.  25,  Aug.  4,  pp.  539,  422,  Ant- 
verpiae, 1668,  1733  ; S.  Gregorii  Magni  Opera, 
tom.  iii.  p.  657,  ed.  Ben.  Venet.  1744 ; Hospi- 
nianus,  De  Festis,  p.  69,  Genevae,  1674;  Mabillon, 
Praefationes  in  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Bene- 
dicti;  Praefatio  in  Saecl.  v.  p.439,  Venet.,  1740; 
Migne,  Summa  anrea  de  Laudibus  Virginis,  tom. 
iv.,  Liturgii  Mariana:  De  cultu  publico  ah  Ec- 
clesia  B.  Mariae  exhi'ito : Dissertationes  iv.  v.  vi. 
vii.  auctore  J.  C.  Trombelli,  p.  209,  Parisiis, 
1862  ; Zaccaria,  Dissert  tzioni  varie  Italiine,  Dis- 
sertazione  vi.  tom.  ii.  p.  242,  Romae,  1780; 
Enciclopedia  delC  Ecclesiastico,  s.  v.  “Ave  Maria,” 
Napoli,  1843.  [F.  M.j 

HAIR,  WEARING  OF.  The  regulations 
of  the  ancient  church  on  this  subject  may  be 
divide  1 into  three  distinct  classes,  as  relating — 
i.  to  the  clergy ; ii.  to  penitents ; iii.  to  be- 
lievers in  general. 

i.  The  hair  in  ancient  times  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  worn  at  great  length.  Thus 
Eusebius  (/A  E.  ii.  23),  speaking  of  James  the 
Apostle,  notes  that  a razor  never  came  upon 
his  head.  But  shortened  hair  appears  to 
have  been  considered  a mark  of  distinction 
between  the  heathen  philosopher  and  the 
Christian  teacher.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen 
( Orat . 28)  says  of  Maximus,  that  he  brought  no 
qualification  to  the  pastoral  office  except  that  of 
shortening  his  hair,  which,  before  that  time,  he 
had  worn  disgracefully  long.  It  is  also  recorded 
of  one  Theotimus,  bishop  of  Scythia,  that  he 


still  retained  the  long  hair  which  he  had  worn 
when  a student,  in  token  that,  in  becoming  a 
bishop,  he  had  not  abandoned  philosophy  (Soz. 
IT.  E.  vii.  26).  But  this  liberty  was  restricted 
by  various  decrees  of  councils.  The  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  A.r>.  398  (c.  44),  provides 
that  the  clergy  shall  neither  permit  their  hair 
nor  beards  to  grow.  Another  reading  of  this 
decree  is,  that  they  were  neither  to  let  their  hair 
grow  nor  shave  their  beards.  The  first  synod  of 
St.  Patrick,  A.D.  456  (c.  6),  provides  that  the 
hair  of  the  clergy  should  be  shorn  according 
to  the  Roman  fashion,  and  (c.  10)  that  any 
who  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  should  bo  ex- 
cluded from  the  church.  The  council  of  Agde, 
A.D.  506  (c.  20),  ordains  that  clergy  who  retain 
long  hair,  shall  have  it  shortened,  even  against 
their  will,  by  the  archdeacon.  The  first  council 
of  Barcelona,  A.D.  540  (c.  3),  provides  that  no 
clergyman  shall  let  his  hair  grow  nor  shave  his 
beard.  The  first  council  of  Braga,  A.D.  563  (e. 
11),  provides  that  lectors  shall  not  have  love- 
locks (granos),  hanging  down,  after  the  heathen 
fashion.  The  second  council  of  Braga,  a.d.  572 
(c.  66),  decrees  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to 
discharge  their  sacred  functions  with  long  hair, 
but  with  closely-cut  hair  and  open  ears.  The 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633  (c.  41), 
denounces  certain  lectors  in  Gallicia,  who, 
while  retaining  a small  tonsure,  allowed  the 
lower  portion  of  the  hair  to  grow.  The  council.-, 
in  Trullo,  a.d.  692  (Cone.  Quinisex.  c.  21), 
ordains  that  clergy  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  office,  should,  on  their  repentance,  be  shorn 
after  the  fashion  of  the  clergv  ; if  they  refused 
this,  their  hair  was  to  be  left  long,  in  token  of 
their  preference  of  a worldly  life.  At  a council 
held  at  Rome,  A.D.  721  (c.  17),  anathema  was 
pronounced  against  any  of  the  clergy  who  should 
allow  his  hair  to  grow.  The  same  was  repeated 
at  another  Roman  council,  held  A.D.  743  (c.  8). 

These  decrees,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
difficult  of  enforcement.  Heretical  sects  espe- 
cially appear  to  have  been  fond  of  adopting 
eccentric  fashions  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard 
as  badges  and  tokens  of  their  opinions.  Epi- 
phanius  ( Haeres . in  Massil.  n.  6,  7)  denounces 
certain  heretical  monks,  dwelling  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  monasteries  which  he  calls  “ Mandras,” 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  shaving  the  heard  and 
letting  the  hair  grow,  and  contends  that  such 
practices  are  contrary  to  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tions. Jerome  (Comm,  in  Ezek.  c.  44)  says  that 
the  clergy  should  neither  have  their  heads 
closely  shaven,  like  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Sera- 
pis,  nor  let  their  hair  grow  to  an  extravagant 
length,  like  barbarians  and  soldiers,  but  that 
the  hair  should  be  worn  just  so  long  as  to  cover 
the  head.  In  another  place  ( Epist . 18,  al.  22, 
ad  Eustoch.),  he  denounces  certain  monks  who 
indulged  in  beards  like  goats  and  ringlets  like 
women.  In  his  ‘ Life  of  Hilarion,’  he  commends 
the  saint  for  cutting  his  hair  once  a year,  at 
Easter.  Augustine  {De  Op.  Mon.  c.  31)  speaks 
of  certain  monks  who,  fearing  lest  they  might 
lose  reverence  by  their  shorn  heads,  “ ne  vilior 
habeatur  tonsa  sanctitas,”  allowed  their  hair  to 
grow,  in  order  to  suggest  to  those  who  saw 
them  a resemblance  to  Samuel  and  the  elder 
prophets.  Against  these  he  quotes  the  saying  of 
the  apostle,  that  in  Christ  the  veil  shall  be 
taken  away  (2  Cor.  iii.  14).  Gregory  the  Great 
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(Pastoral,  p.  2,  e.  7)  says  that  priests  are  rightly 
forbidden  either  to  shave  their  heads,  or  to  let 
their  hair  grow  long.  The  hair  on  the  head  of 
a priest,  is  to  be  kept  so  long  that  it  may  cover 
the  skin,  and  cut  so  close  that  it  may  not  inter- 
fere with  the  eyes.  The  practice  seems  to  have 
been,  to  wear  the  hair  short  and  the  beard  long. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  ( Epist . iv.  24)  speaks  of 
one  Maximus  Palatinus,  a clergyman,  as  wearing 
his  hair  short  and  his  beard  long.  Gregory  the 
Great  is  described  as  wearing  a beard  of  the  old 
fashion  and  of  moderate  size,  a large  round 
tonsure,  and  his  hair  neatly  curled,  “ in  tor  to,” 
and  hanging  to  the  middle  of  his  ears  (Joann. 
Diac.  Vita  Greg.  Max.  c.  4,  c.  83).  Bede  ( Eccl . 
Hist.  1.  4,  c.  14),  describing  a vision  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  says  that  the  one  was  shaven  (at- 
tonsus),  as  a clergyman,  the  other  wore  his 
'beard  long.  For  other  particulars  regarding  the 
hair  of  the  clergy,  see  Tonsure. 

ii.  Closely-cut  hair  was  always  enjoined  on 
penitents,  as  a condition  of  their  reception  into 
the  church.  The  council  of  Agde  (c.  15)  pro- 
vides that  no  penitents  shall  be  received  unless 
they  have  parted  with  their  hair,  u comas  depo- 
suerint.”  The  first  council  of  Barcelona  (c.  6) 
speaks  of  the  shaven  heads  of  male  penitents. 
The  third  council  of  Toledo  (c.  12)  provides  that 
the  first  step  to  the  admission  of  a male  penitent, 
shall  be  to  shave  his  head.  So  Optatus  ( Contra 
Donatist.  1.  23)  .finds  fault  with  the  Donatists 
for  having  shaven  the  heads  of  certain  priests 
Whom  they  had ' admitted  to  penance.  With 
regard  to  women,  Ambrose  (Ad  Virg.  Laps. 
c/  8)  speaks,  of  cutting  off  the  hair,  which  by 
vain  glory  had  tempted  to  the'  sin  of  luxury ; 
but  Jerome,  in  describing  the  repentance  of 
Fabiola  (Ep.  30,  al.  84,  ad  Ocean.),  speaks  of  her 
dishevelled  hair.  But  before  their  restoration,  pe- 
nitents and  excommunicated  persons  were  obliged 
to  let  the  hair  and  beard  grow.  Thus  a certain 
Ursicinus,  bishop  of  Cahors,  being  excommuni- 
cated, was  forbidden  to  cut  either  his  hair  or 
his  beard  (Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc.  1.  8,  n.  20). 
In  general,  neglected  hair  appears  to  have  been 
a sign  of  mourning.  Chrysostom  (Scrm.  3,  on 
Job)  says  that  many  in  time  of  mourning  let 
the  hair  growr,  whereas  Job  shore  his.  The 
reason  being,  that  where  the  hair  is  honoured,  it 
is  a sign  of  mourning  to  cut  it  short,  but  where 
it  is  worn  short,  it  is  a sign  of  mourning  to  let 
it  grow.  Baronius  (Annalcs,  a.d.  631,  n.  4) 
speaks  of  a certain  bishop,  named  Lupus,  exiled 
by  Clothaire,  who  came  mourning  to  the  king  with 
long  dishevelled  locks,  and  the  king,  in  token  of 
forgiveness,  commanded  his  hair  to  be  shorn. 

iii.  The  laity  were  sometimes  recognised  as 
usually  wearing  their  hair  long.  The  council  in 
Trullo  (Cone.  Quinisext.  c.  21)  ordains  that  de- 
linquent and  impenitent  clergy  should  wear  their 
hair_  long,  as  the  laity.  Yet  immoderately 
lengthened  hair  appears  to  have  been  considered 
a token  of  effeminacy  and  luxuriousness.  When 
the  emperor  Heraclius  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
his  hair  was  immediately  cut  short  (Baronius, 
Annal.  a.d.  610,  n.  5).  Many  attempts  were 
therefore  made  to  restrain  the  .liberty  of  the 
laity,  in  this  respect,  within  due  bounds,  founded 
partly  on  a sense  of  what  was  decent  and 
becoming,  partly  on  the  principle  that  it  is  not 
right  either  for  men  or  women  to  obliterate  the 
.characteristics  of  their  sex.  The  council  in 


Trullo  (c.  96)  asserts  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  baptismal  profession,  that  baptised  men 
should  wear  their  hair  in  cunningly  woven 
plaits  or  tresses,  and  orders  that  such  as  would 
not  obey  this  admonition,  should  be  excommuni- 
cated. The  council  of  Gangra  (c.  17)  anathe- 
matizes any  women  who,  through  pretended 
asceticism,  should  cut  close  the  hair  which  was 
given  to  them  as  a token  of  subjection.  The 
decree  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
with  the  addition  that  any  bishop  who  should 
admit  such  women  into  the  church,  should  be 
deprived  of  his  office  (Soz.  H.  E.  vii.  26).  In 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (i.  3),  the  followers 
of  Christ  are  ordered  not  to  promote  the  growth 
of  their  hair,  but  rather  to  restrain  and  shorten 
it.  Men  are  forbidden  to  wear  ringlets,  or  to 
use  ointments,  or  in  any  way  to  imitate  the 
adornments  in  use  among  women.  They  are  also 
forbidden  to  collect  their  hair  into  a knot  or 
crown,  ttoiVlv  els  eV  8 iari  (nraraAiov,  or  to 
indulge  in  tresses,  either  artfully  dishevelled  or 
carefully  arranged,  airoxopa  ?)  ixeiiepLapevriv , 
or  to  curl  and  crisp  it,  or  dye  it  yellow.  They 
are  also  forbidden  to  shave  the  beard,  as  if 
thereby  obliterating  the  peculiar  distinction,  tt^v 
fioptp}]!/,  of  manhood.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Paedagog.  ii.  c.  8)  speaks  of  the  folly  committed 
by  aged  women  in  dyeing  their  hair ; and  (lb. 
iii.  3)  reprehends  the  folly  of  which  some  men 
were  guilty,  in  eradicating  the  hair,  apparently 
not  only  from  their  beards,  but  from  all  parts  of 
their  bodies,  with  pitch  plaisters.  He  also  (F\ 
iii.  11)  gives  full  directions  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  hair.  The  hair  of  men  is  to  be  cut  close, 
unless  it  is  crisp  and  curly,  ouAas.  Long  curls 
and  love-locks  are  strictly  forbidden,  as  effemi- 
nate and  unseemly.  The  hair  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  over  the  eyes,  and  a closely- 
cropped  head  is  alleged  not  only  to  be  becoming 
a grave  man,  but  to  render  the  brain  less  liable 
to  injury,  by  accustoming  it  to  endure  heat  and 
> cold.  The  beard  is  to  be  allowed  to  grow,  since 
an  ample  beard  becomes  the  male  sex  ; if  cut  at 
all,  the  chin  must  not  be  left  quite  bare.  The 
moustache  may  be  clipped  with  scissors,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  dirtied  in  eating,  but  not  shorn 
with  a razor.  Women  are  to  wear  the  hair 
modestly  arranged  upon  the  neck,  and  fastened 
with  a hair  pin.  The  habit  of  wearing  false 
hair  is  strongly  denounced,  since,  it  is  said,  in 
such  cases,  when  the  priest,  in  bestowing  his 
benediction,  lays  his  hand  upon  the  head,  the 
blessing  does  not  reach  the  wearer  of  the  hair, 
but  rests  upon  the  person  to  whom  the  hair 
belongs.  [P.  0.] 

HAIR-CLOTH  (Cilicium).  The  rough  hair- 
cloth for  which  Cilicia  was  anciently  famous 
was  .used  in  several  ways,  both  as  an  actual 
instrument-,  and  as  a symbol,  of  mortification. 

1.  The  hair-shirt  has  frequently  been  worn, 
as  is  well  known,  as  a means  of  mortifying  the 
flesh  without  ostentation.  Thus  Jerome  (Epi- 
taph. Nepot.  c.  9)  says  that  some  other  may 
narrate  how  the  young  Nepotianus,  when  in  the 
imperial  service,  - wore  hair-cloth  under  his 
chlamys  and  fine  linen.  And  Paulinus  Petricor- 
diensis  ( Vita  S.  Martini , ii.  p.  1019  D,  Migne) 
says  of  the  monks  of  St.  Martin  : 

“ Multis  vestis  erat  setis  contexta  cameli." 

So  in  Hucbald’s  Life  of  St.  Rictrudis,  who  died 
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about  a.d.  688  (c.  9,  in  Mabillon’s  Acta  SS. 
lJened.  Saec.  ii.),  we  read  that  the  saint  wore  an 
inner  garment  of  hair-cloth  (esophorio  amicitur 
cilicino).  One  of  the  saints  who  bore  the  name 
of  Theodore  was  distinguished  as  Tp:xiva s from 
his  constant  habit  of  wearing  a hair-shirt  (Maori 
Hierolcx.  s.  v.  Trie! anas). 

Monks  frequently  used  the  hair-shirt.  Cassian, 
however  ( Instit . i.  1)  dees  not  consider  it  suit- 
able for  their  ordinary  garb,  both  as  savouring 
of  over-righteousness  and  as  hindering  labour 
[Haijit,  the  Monastic].  In  his  time — Cassian 
died  about  A.D.  430 — few  monks  seem  to  have 
used  it ; in  after  times  we  find  it  constantly 
used,  at  any  rate  by  those  who  claimed  superior 
sanctity.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  0.  Zockler, 
Krit.  Gescliichte  der  As/iese,  p.  82  [Frank f.-a.- 
M.  1803]. 

2.  Of  the  symbolic  uses  of  hair-cloth  the 
following  are  the  principal : — The  candidates  for 
baptism  anciently  came  to  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination [Scrutinium]  with  bare  feet,  and 
standing  on  hair-cloth  (Augustine,  De  Symb.  ad 
Catech.  ii.  1;  compare  iv.  1).  Penitents  in  the 
ceremonies  of  Ash  Wednesday  were  clothed  with 
a hair-cloth,  as  well  as  sprinkled  with  ashes 
(Martene,  Hit.  Ant.  IV.  c.  xvii. ; On/d.  7,  16, 
etc.).  The  altar  was  sometimes  covered  with 
hair-cloth  in  times  of  affliction  III.  iii.  2). 
The  dying  were  covered  with  a hair-cloth 
blessed  by  the  priest  (76.  I.  vii.  4,  Ordo  19). 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  sometimes  wrapped 
in  hair-cloth ; as,  for  instance,  that  of  Bernard 
of  Hildesheim  (Life,  c.  43;  in  Surius,  Nov.  20). 
Charles  the  Great  was  buried  in  the  hair-shirt 
which  he  had  worn  in  life  ( Life  by  the  monk  or 
Angouleme,  c.  24;  quoted  by  Martene,  III.  xii. 
13).  In  an  ancient  form  for  the  reception  ot 
penitents  on  Maundy  Thursday,  given  by  Mar- 
tene (IV.  xxii.  § ii.  Ordo  6)  from  a Saruin  missal, 
a banner  of  hair-cloth  (vexillum  cilioinum)  is 
directed  to  be  borne  in  the  procession  to  the 
church.  [C.] 

HALLELUJAH.  [Alleluia.] 

HAND,  THE,  is  used  as  symbolic  of  the 
manifested  presence  of  the  First  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  God  the  Father. 

The  declining  skill  of  the  earliest  Christian 
workmen,  and  their  utter  technical  incapacity 
after  the  time  of  Constantine,  appears  in  the 
strongest  light  in  their  attempts  to  delineate 
the  extremities  of  the  human  figure.  Mar- 
tiguy  remarks  that  the  hands  of  the  martyrs 
presenting  or  receiving  their  crowns  in  heaven 
are  covered  or  concealed  in  token  of  adoration ; 
but  this  applies  only  to  the  left  hand.  The 
comparative  skill,  or  want  of  skill,  with  which 
these  parts  of  the  body  are  treated,  might 
possibly  be  a test  of  ancient  work  in  the  cata- 
combs, could  paintings  be  discovered  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  thoroughly  ascertained  authen- 
ticity without  modern  retouch. 

The  hand  representing  God  occurs  in  the 
great  Transfiguration  of  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe 
at  Ravenna  (Martignv,  p.  639,  s.  v.  Transfigu- 
ration). Also  in  a carving  of  the  same  sub- 
ject on  the  Ivory  Casket  of  the  Library  at 
Brescia  ( Westwood,  Fictile  Ivory  Casts , 94,  p.  37, 
catalogue).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HANDS,  IMPOSITION  OF.  [Imposition 
of  Hands.] 
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HANDS,  THE  LIFTING  OF  IN 
PRAYER.  I.  The  strict  observance  of  this  cus- 
tom, and  the  importance  attached  to  it  among 
the  early  Christians,  will  hardly  be  understood, 
unless  we  take  into  consideration  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  their  Jewish  and  heathen  forefathers. 
It.  was  a rite  that  had  descended  to  them  from 
both.  Among  the  children  of  Israel  it  accom- 
panied acts  of  praise  as  well  as  prayer.  Witness 
the  Book  of  Psalms: — “Thus  will  I bless  Thee 
while  I live : I will  lift  up  my  hands  in  Thy 
name”  (Ps.  lxiii.  4);  “Lift  up  your  hands  in 
holiness,  and  bless  the  Lord  ” (Ps.  cxxxiv.  2). 
Before  Ezra  read  the  law  to  the  people  after 
their  return  from  Babylon,  he  “ blessed  the 
Lord,  the  great  God,  and  all  the  people  answered 
Amen,  Amen,  with  lifting  up  of  their  hands” 
(Neh.  viii.  6 ; compare  1 Esdr.  ix.  47).  In  prayer 
the  gesture  was  so  universal  that  to  pray  and  to 
lift  up  the  hands  were  almost  conA’ertible  terms. 
Thus  in  Lamentations,  “ Lift  up  thy  hands  to- 
wards Him  for  the  life  of  thy  young  children  ” 
(Ch.  ii.  19).  Again  in  Psalm  xxviii.  2:  “Hear 
the  voice  of  my  supplications,  when  I cry  unto 
Thee  ; when  I lift  up  my  hands  toward  Thy 
holy  oracle.”  When  Heliodorus  came  to  take 
away  the  treasures  in  the  temple,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  “ all  holding  their  hands  to- 
ward heaven,  made  supplication  ” (2  Macc.  iii. 
20;  comp.  xiv.  34;  Ps.  cxli.  2;  Is.  i.  15;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  73 ; Ecclus.  Ii.  19).  This  gesture  in.' 
prayer  was  without  doubt  so  highly  valued 
among  the  Jews,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  obtained  over  the  Amalekites,  while  the 
hands  of  Moses  were  held  up  (Exod.  xvii.  11); 
but  it  was  nevertheless  “ not  of  Moses,  but  of 
the  fathers.”  We  might  infer  this  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  story  is  related:  but  more 
conclusively  from  the  fact  that  the  same  rite- 
prevailed  among  the  Gentiles.  “ All  we  ot 
human  kind,”  says  Aristotle,  “ stretch  forth  our 
hands  to  heaven,  when  we  pray  ” (De  Mundo , c. 
vi.  comp.  Horn.  II.  viii.  347  ; Virg.  Aon.  iii.  176  ; 
x.  667).  Minutius  Felix  proves  that  it  was 
still  common  among  the  heathen  in  the  3rd 
century,  “ 1 hear  the  common  people,  when  they 
stretch  their  hands  towards  heaven,  say  nothing 
but  God  ” ( Octavi'is , c.  5). 

II.  A practice  thus  universal  and  of  such  anti- 
quity, could  not  fail  to  have  a place  in  the  re- 
ceived ritual  of  the  first  Christians.  It  is  more 
than  once  recognized  in  the  New  Testament 
itself;  as  when  St.  Paul  says,  “I  will  therefore 
that  men  pray  everywhere  lifting  up  holy 
hands”  (1  Tim.  ii.  8).  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  192,  is  an  early  witness  to  the  continued 
observance  of  the  rite.  After  defining  prayer 
to  be  “ converse  with  God,”  he  proceeds  to 
say  that  therefore,  as  if  reaching  up  to  Him, 
we  “raise  the  head  and  lift  the  hands  to- 
wards heaven  ” (Strom,  vii.  c.  vii.  § 40).  Ter- 
tullian,  his  contemporary: — -“Worshipping  with 
modesty  and  humility  we  the  more  commend 
our  prayers  to  God,  not  even  lifting  up  our 
hands  too  high,  but  with  self-restraint  and  be- 
comingly ” {De  Orat.  c.  xiii.).  Again : “ We 
Christians,  looking  upwards,  with  hands  out- 
spread, because  free  from  guilt ; with  head  bare, 
because  we  are  not  ashamed ; lastly,  without  a 
remembrancer  [of  the  names  of  the  gods],  be- 
cause we  pray  from  the  heart”  (Apol.  c.  xxx.). 
Origen,  A.D.  230,  says  that  among  the  many 
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gestures  of  the  body,  we  ought  without  doubt 
m prayer  to  prefer  “the  stretching  forth  of  the 
hands  and  the  liftiiig  up  of  the  eyes  ” ( Da  Orat. 
c.  31);  and  that  when  the  devout  man  prays  he 
“ stretches  forth  his  soul  towards  God,  beyond 
his  hands,  as  it  were,  and  his  mind  further  than 
his  eyes”  (Ibid.').  According  to  Eusebius,  Con- 
stantine had  himself  represented  on  coins  and  in 
pictures  “ looking  up  to  heaven,  and  stretching 
forth  his  hands  like  one  praying  ” ( Vita  Con- 
stant. 1.  iv.  c.  xv.).  See  the  epitaph  of  Petronia, 
under  Tomb. 

III.  The  hands  when  thus  lifted  up  were 
often,  and  perhaps  generally,  so  extended  on 
either  side  as  to  make  the  figure  of  a cross  with 
the  body.  See  the  boy  in  the  group  on  p.  661. 
“ We  ” (Christians),  says  Tertnllian  (in  contrast 
with  the  Jews),  “ not  only  lift  up  our  hands,  but 
spi'ead  them  out  too,  and  disposing  them  after 
the  mode  of  the  Lord’s  Passion  and  praying,  (so) 
confess  Christ  ” ( De  Orat.  c.  xi.).  In  allusion  to 
this  he  says  elsewhere,  “ The  very  attitude  of  a 
Christian  at  prayer  is  prepared  for  every  inflic- 
tion ” ( Apol . c.  xxx.).  Asterius  Amasenus,  A.  D. 
401  : “ The  erect  attitude  of  prayer,  in  which 
one  holds  the  hands  outstretched,  by  its  figure 
represents  the  passion  of  the  cross  ” (Horn,  de 
Pharis.  et  Publ.  in  Photii  Bibtioth.  cod.  271). 
St.  Maximus  of  Turin:  “ We  are  taught  to  pray 
with  uplifted  hands  that  by  the  very  gesture  of 
our  members  we  may  confess  Christ  ” (De  Cruce  ; 
Horn,  de  Pass.  ii.).  St.  Ambrose,  when  dying, 
“prayed  with  hands  spread  in  the  form  of  a 
crbss  ” ( Vita,  a Paulino  conscr.  § 47).  Pruden- 
tius,  describing  the  death  by  fire  of  certain 
martyrs,  relates  that,  when  their  bonds  were 
burnt,  they  lifted  up  the  Lands  thus  set  free 
“ to  the  Father  in  the  form  of  a cross  ” (De 
Coron.  Hymn  vi.  1.  107).  Many  Christian 
writers  believed  that  this  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  hands  of  Moses  were  held  up  during 
the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  and  that  the 
victory  was  thus  granted  to  the  cross.  See 
Ep.  Barnab.  c.  xii.  ; Justin  M.  Dialog,  cum  Tryph. 
cc.  91,  111  : Tertull.  Adv.  Jud.  c.  x. ; Cyprian 
Adv.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  xxi. ; Maximus  Taur.  u.  s. 
Gregory  Hazianzen  : — “ They  held  up  the  hands 
of  Moses  that  Amalek  might  be  subdued  by  the 
cross  so  long  before  shadowed  forth  and  figured  ” 
(Orat.  xii.  § 2 ; Sim.  Carmina,  lib.  ii.  § 1,  c.  1). 

IY.  At  baptism  the  early  Christians  lifted  the 
hand  as  in  defiance  of  Satan.  Thus  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  addressing  the  newly-baptized  : 
“ Standing  with  your  face  to  the  West,  ye  heard 
yourselves  commanded  to  stretch  forth  the  hand 
and  renounce  Satan  as  present”  (Catech. 
Mystag.  I.  c.  ii.).  Pseudo-Dionysius  describes 
the  same  thing ; but  from  him  we  learn  further 
that  after  the  candidate  had  thrice  renounced 
Satan,  the  priest  “ turned  him  towards  the  East, 
and  commanded  him  to  look  up  to  heaven,  and 
lifting  up  (avaTPivavTa)  his  hand  to  enter  into 
compact  with  Christ  ” (Eccl.  Hierarch,  cap.  ii. 
§ 6 ; comp.  c.  iii.  § 5).  St.  Basil,  when  exhorting 
catechumens  not  to  defer  their  baptism,  appears 
to  allude  to  this  second  lifting  of  the  hands: 
“ Why  dost  thou  wait  until  baptism  becomes  the 
gift  of  a fever  to  thee,  when  thou  wilt  not  be 
able  to  utter  the  salutary  words  . . . nor  to  lift 
up  thy  hands  to  heaven,  nor  to  stand  up  on  thy 
feet?”  (Horn.  xiii.  Exhort,  ad  S.  Baptism.  § 3). 
The  office  of  the  modern  Greek  church  (Euchol. 


Goar,  p.  338)  still  witnesses  to  the  lifting  up  of 
the  hands  at  the  renunciation  ; but  they  are  now 
held  down  when  the  desire  to  take  service  under 
Christ  is  professed.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  authorities  now  cited  all  belong  to  the 
East.  There  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  knows,  to  show  that  the  custom  before  us 
prevailed  in  the  West  also.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HANDS,  WASHING  OF.  I.  In  the  law  or 
Moses  (Exod.  xxx.  18-21)  it  was  ordained  that 
“ between  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and 
the  altar”  there  should  stand  a brazen  laver  full 
of  water,  at  which  the  priests  were  to  “ wash 
their  hands  and  their  feet  ” before  they  entered. 
When  the  temple  was  built,  this  laver  was  re- 
placed by  the  “ molten  sea,”  “ for  the  priests  to 
wash  in  ” (2  Chron.  iv.  2,  6).  Again,  when  murder 
had  been  committed  by  an  unknown  person,  the 
declaration  of  innocence  made  by  the  elders  of 
the  nearest  city  was  associated  with  a ceremonial 
washing  of  the  hands  (Deut.  xxi.  6).  These  two 
provisions  of  the  law  would,  it  is  conceived,  be 
quite  sufficient  of  themselves  to  create  among 
those  subject  to  it  a general  custom  of  washing 
the  hands  before  drawing  near  to  God  in  the 
more  solemn  acts  of  worship  and  religion.  That 
such  a rite  prevailed  and  was  held  to  be  of  a 
highly  sacred  character  may  be  inferred  from 
more  than  one  allusion  in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
“ I will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency  ; so  will  I 
compass  Thine  altar  ” (Psalm  xxvi.  6) ; “ Verily 
I have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed 
my  hands  in  innocency”  (lxxiii.  13).  The 
metaphor  of  “ clean  hands  ” to  denote  righteous- 
ness could  not  have  come  into  such  frequent  use 
(Job  ix.  30;  xvii.  9;  xxxi.  7 ; Ps.  xviii.  20,  24; 
xxiv.  4),  if  there  had  been  no  familiar  rite  ot 
washing  the  hands  before  entering  into  God’s 
presence.  To  give  an  example  of  later  usage, 
Josephus  tells  us  that  the  seventy-two  who 
translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  at  the 
instance  of  Ptolemy  were  wont  each  morning  to 
“ wash  their  hands  and  purity  themselves,” 
before  they  entered  on  their  sacred  task  (Antiq. 
b.  xii.  ch.  ii.  § 13).  It  is  most  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  custom  before  us  was  much 
older  than  the  law  of  Moses,  for  it  appears  to 
have  been  general  among  the  heathen  at  an 
early  period.  Thus  Hesiod  gives  a warning 
“never  with  unwashed  hands  to  pour  out  the 
black  wine  at  morn  to  Zeus  or  the  other  im- 
mortals ” (Opera  et  Dies,  line  722).  He  also 
forbids  the  passage  of  a stream  on  foot  before 
washing  the  hands  in  it  with  prayer  (ibid.  1. 
735).  According  to  some  ancient  authorities 
temples  were  called  delubra  from  deluo,  because 
they  generally  had  fountains,  or  pools  so  called, 
attached  to  them  for  the  use  of  those  who 
entered  (Servius  ad  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  225).  Nor 
was  the  kindred  rite  before  mentioned  unknown 
to  the  heathen.  Pilate  “ took  water  and  washed 
his  hands  before  the  multitude,”  when  he  pro- 
tested his  innocence  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
tSt.  Matt,  xxvii.  24).  Compare  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  719. 
Generally,  indeed,  “ it  was  a custom  with  the 
ancients,  after  the  killing  of  a man  or  other 
slaughters,  to  wash  the  hands  with  water  to 
remove  the  pollution  ” (Scholiast,  in  Sophocl. 
Ajac.  1.664,  vol.  i.  p.  80;  Lond.  1758). 

II.  A rite  thus  familiar  to  ail  classes  of  the 
early  converts,  and  so  patient  of  a Christian 
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Adaptation,  was  certain  to  be  retained  in  some 
form  or  other.  To  facilitate  its  observance  there 
was  in  the  atrium  of  many  churches  a FOUN- 
TAIN or  reservoir  of  water  resembling  those 
with  which  the  temples  had  been  furnished. 
Thus  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  at  the  beginning  of 
'the  4th  century,  in  an  open  space  before  a church 
which  he  buijt  in  that  city,  caused  to  be  made 
“ fountains  opposite  the  temple,  which  by  their 
plentiful  flow  of  water  afforded  the  means  of 
cleansing  to  those  who  passed  out  of  the  sacred 
precincts  into  the  interior  ” (Euseb.  Hist.  Keel. 
1.  x.  c.  4).  In  the  West,  Paulinus  of  Nola, 
a.d.  393,  gives  a poetical  description  of  a basin 
(cautharus)  in  the  court  of  a church  built  by 
him.  “ With  its  ministering  stream,”  he  says, 
“ it  washes  the  hands  of  those  who  enter  ” (ad 
Sever.  Ep.  xxxii.  § 15).  From  the  same  writer 
wS  learn  that  there  was  a cantharus  in  the 
atrium  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
which  “spouted  streams  that  ministered  to  the 
hands  and  faces  ” of  the  worshippers  (ad  1'am- 
mach.  Ep.  xiii.  § 13).  St.  Chrysostom  says,  “ It 
is  the  custom  for  fountains  to  be  placed  in  the 
courts  of  houses  of  prayer,  that  they  who  are 
going  to  pray  to  God  may  first  wash  their 
hands,  and  so  lift  them  up  in  prayer”  (Horn,  de 
Div.  N.  T.  loc.  n.  xxv.  on  2 Cor.  iv.  13).  Socrates 
tells  us  that  in  a riot  at  Constantinople  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius  “ the  court  of  the  church 
(of  Acacius  the  martyr)  was  filled  with  blood, 
and  the  well  therein  overflowed  with  blood  ” 
(Hist.  Eccl.  1.  ii.  c.  38). 

III.  Frequent  allusions  to  the  practice  for 
which  public  provision  was  thus  made  occur  in 
Christian  writers.  For  example,  Tertullian, 
A.d.  192  : “ What  is  the  sense  of  entering  on 
prayer  with  the  hands,  indeed,  washed,  but  the 
spirit  unclean  ?”  (De  Orat.  c.  xi.).  This  is  said 
of  all  prayer,  private  as  well  as  public,  i With 
regard  to  private  prayer  in  the  morning,  the 
Apostolic  tl  Constit  itions  give  the  following  direc- 
tion : “ Let  every  one  of  the  faithful,  man  or 
woman,  when  they  rise  from  sleep  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  doing  work,  having  washed  [not 
bathed  the  whole  body,  but  virpa/xcuoi,  having 
washed  parts  of  it,  especially  the  hands]  pray  ” 
(lib.  viii.  c.  32).  St.  Chrysostom  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  speaking  of  public  worship  in 
general : “ I see  a custom  of  this  sort  prevailing 
among  the  many,  viz  , that  they  study  how  they 
may  come  (into  church)  with  clean  clothes,  and 
how  they  may  wash  their  hands,  but  consider 
not  how  they  may  present  a clean  soul  to  God. 
And  I do  not.  say  this  to  prevent  your  washing 
hands  or  face,  but  because  I wish  you  to  wash, 
as  is  befitting,  not  with  water  only,  but  with  the 
virtues  correlative  to  the  water  ” (Horn.  li.  in 
St.  Matth.  Ev.  c.  xv.  17-20). 

More  frequently  it  is  spoken  of  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  Holy  Communion.  For  example, 
:s-t.  Chrysostom : “ Tell  me,  wouldst  thou  choose 
to  draw  near  to  the  sacrifice  with  unwashen 
hands?  I think  not;  but  thou  wculdst  rather 
not  draw  near  at  all  than  with  filthy  hands. 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  while  thus  careful  in  the 
little  matter,  draw  near  having  a filthy  soul  ?” 
(Horn.  iii.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph.  c.  i.  20-23).  Similarly 
in  the  West,  Caesarius  of  Arles,  a.d.  502  : “All 
the  men,  when  they  intend  to  approach  the 
altar,  wash  their  hands,  and  all  the  women  use 
linen  cloths  on  which  to  receive  the  body  of 


Christ  ...  As  the  men  wash  their  hands  with 
water,  so  let  them  wash  their  souls  with  alms,” 
&c.  (Senn.  ccxxix.  § 5 in  App.  iv.  ad  Opp. 
S.  August.).  Again:  “If  we  are  asha  ned  and 
afraid  to  touch  the  eucharist  with  filthy  hands, 
much  more  ought  we  to  be  afraid  to  receive  the 
same  eucharist  in  a polluted  soul  ” (Serin,  ccxcii. 
§ 6 ; ibid.). 

IV.  The  celebrant  and  his  assistants  washed 
their  hands  between  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chumens and  the  offering  of  the  gifts.  Thus  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  . “ Let  one  subdeacon 
give  water  to  the  priests  for  washing  their 
hands,  a symbol  of  the  purity  of  souls  consecrated 
to  God  ” (lib.  viii.  c.  11).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  : 
“Ye  saw  the  deacon  who  gave  to  the  priest  and 
to  the  elders  surrounding  the  altar  of  God 
(water)  to  wash  (their  hands,  vl 'xpaaffai)  . . . 
The  washing  of  the  hands  is  a symbol  of  guilt- 
lessness of  sins”  (Cutech.  Mystug.  v.  § 1). 
Pseudo-Dionvsius : “ Standing  before  the  most 
holy  symbols  the  high  priest  (i.e.  the  bishop) 
washes  his  hands  with  the  venerable  order  of  the 
priests  ” (De  Eccl.  Hierarch,  cap.  iii.  sect.  3, 
§ 10  ; sim.  sect.  ii.).  We  find  the  same  rite  in  the 
West.  Thus  in  one  of  the  Questions  out  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  probably  compiled  bv 
Hilary  the  deacon,  a.d.  354,  it  is  implied  that 
at  Rome  the  deacons  did  not  “ pour  water  on  the 
priest’s  hands,  as  ” (adds  the  writer)  “ we  see  in 
all  the  churches”  (Qu.  ci.  On  the  Arrogance  of  the 
Roman  Levites  in  App.  iii.  ad  Opp . Aug.).  We 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Clementine 
liturgy,  as  above  quoted,  assigns  the  office  to  a 
subdeacon.  In  the  earliest  Ordo  Romanus  ex- 
tant, probably  of  the  7th  century,  it  is  ordered 
that,  after  the  reception  of  the  gifts,  the  bishop 
“ return  to  his  seat  and  wash  his  hands,”  and 
that  “ the  archdeacon  standing  before  the  altar 
wash  his  hands,  when  the  receiving  (of  the  obla- 
tions) is  completed  ” (Ord.  i.  § 14 ; Mus.  Ital. 
tom.  ii.  p.  11 ; compare  Ord.  ii.  § 9,  p.  47). 

Since  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  people,  washed 
their  hands  before  they  entered  the  church,  it 
may  be  asked,  how  they  came  to  do  so  a second 
time?  Ancient  writers  give  only  a symbolical 
reason,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  custom 
originated  in  that.  The  words  of  the  Ordo 
Romanus  suggest  that  the  hands  might  be  soiled 
by  the  oblations,  which  at  that  time  were  large 
and  various  in  kind.  They  certainly  were 
washed  immediately  after  these  were  taken  from 
the  offerers,  and  before  the  celebrant  proceeded 
to  offer  the  elements  selected  out  of  them  for 
consecration.  Another  reason  which  might 
make  it  necessary  is  suggested  by  Sala  (Nota  (1) 
in  Bona,  Rer.  Lit.  1.  ii.  c.  ix.  § 6),  viz.,  that  a 
little  time  before  the  bishop  and  priests  had 
laid  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  catechumens 
and  penitents.  The  washing  of  the  hands,  or 
rather  fingers,  by  the  celebrant  after  his  com- 
munion, now  ordered  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
was  not  practised  for  more  than  a thousand 
years  after  Christ.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HANGINGS.  Some  few  notices  may  be 
added  to  those  already  given  under  curtains. 
The  curtains  which  closed  the  doors  of  the 
chancel  screen  in  laier  times  often  bore  the 
pictorial  representation  of  some  saint  or  angelic 
i being.  At  the  present  day  St.  Michael  is  often 
[ represented  upon  them  as  prohibiting  all  access 
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to  the  bema  (Neale,  Eastern  Ch.  i.  195).  It 
was  ou  the  curtain  of  the  bema,  of  the  church  at 
Anablatha  that  St'.  Epiphanius  saw  the  painted 
figure  which  gave  him  so  much  offence,  and 
caused  him  tc  tear  the  curtain,  and  desire  that  it 
should  be  replaced  by  one  of  a single  colour 
(Epiphan.  Epist.  ad  Joann,  p.  319).  The  censure 
passed  by  Asterius  of  Amasia  on  the  excessive 
luxury  displayed  in  the  textile  fabrics  of  his  day 
proves  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  re- 
presentations of  sacred  facts  were  woven  in  the 
stuffs  in  ordinary  use  for  hangings,  and  even  for 
dresses.  The  same  author  also  describes  the 
painted  hangings  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Euphe- 
mia  at  Chalcedon  representing  the  martyrdom  of 
that  saint  (Aster.  Amas.  Homil.  de  Divit.  et 
Lazaro;  Enar rat.  in  martyr.  Enphem.').  Paulinus 
of  Nola  is  another  authority  on  the  decoration 
of  these  vela  with  pictorial  designs  : — 

“ V ela  coloratis  textum  fucata  figuris.” 

A velum  concealing  the  altar  from  the  gaze 
of  the  laity  is  mentioned  in  the  office  for  the 
dedication  of  a church  in  the  Sacramentary  of 
Gregory.  When  the  bishop,  having  brought  the 
relics  which  were  to  be  deposited  within  it, 
had  arrived  at  the  altar,  he  was  to  be  concealed 
from  the  sight  of  the  people  by  a veil,  before 
he  px-oceeded  to  anoint  the  four  corners  with 
the  chrism  (extenso  velo  inter  clerum  et  popu- 
lum,  Muratori,  ii.  481).  An  offering  of  hangings 
vela  was  made  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s  by  a 
lady  of  x-ank  named  Rusticiana,  which  were 
carried  to  their  destination  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  clex-gy  chanting  a litany  (Gx-eg.  Magn. 
Epist.  ix.  38).  The  supposititious  Second  Epistle 
of  Clement  to  James  the  Lord’s  brother , “ de 
saci'atis  vestibus  et  vasis,”  gives  minute  dix-ee- 
tions  for  the  washing  of  the  altar  cloths  and 
other  vestments  of  the  church  by  the  deacons 
and  other  ministers  of  the  church,  in  vessels 
specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  near  the 
sacristy.  The  dooi’-keepers  ai*e  also  enjoined  to 
take  cai-e  that  no  one  thoughtlessly  wiped  his 
hands  on  the  cux-tain  of  the  doox-,  and  to  x-emind 
those  who  wei'e  guilty  of  such  irreverence  that 
“ the  veil  of  the  Lord’s  Temple  is  holy  ” (Labbe, 
Concil.  i.  99).  Gregory  of  Tours  infox-ms  us  that 
on  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  solemn  pi-ocessions 
were  instituted  in  the  stx-eets,  which  were 
shaded  with  painted  veils,  while  the  churches 
were  adorned  with  white  curtains  (Greg.  Turon. 
Hist.  Franc,  ii.  31).  Accox-ding  to  Hefele  ( Bei - 
trage  zur  Archaologie,  ii.  252),  tapestry  curtains 
were  employed  to  protect  the  apertui’es  of 
windows  in  chui*ches  before  the  general  intro- 
duction of  glazing.  [E.  V.] 

HARE.  The  boy  who  repi-esents  Spring 
among  the  Four  Seasons  frequently  carries  a 
haie  in  his  hand.  The  idea  of  speed  in  the 
Christian  course  was  associated  with  it.  It  is 
sometimes  connected  with  the  horse  (Perret  v. 
lvii.)  or  with  the  palm  (Boldetti,  506).  Its 
presence  in  Cln-istian  decoi-ation  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  taste  for  ornamenting 
their  rooms  with  domestic,  agricultural,  or  hunt- 
ing subjects.  Many  places  of  assembly,  no  doubt, 
contained  pictui-es  by  Pagan  hands  in  the  earliest 
days ; and  the  ingenuity  of  Christian  pi-eachers 
would  in  all  probability  make  use  of  them  for 
type  and  metaphor ; and  so  the  animal  or  other 
object  would  become  a recognized  and  customary 
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s'..6ject  of  Christian  ornament,  acquiring  a sym- 
bolical meaning.  In  such  examples  as  the  vine 
or  shepherd,  that  meaning  of  course  existed 
before ; and  the  distinction  between  scriptural 
and  all  other  symbols  is  on  the  whole  sufficiently 
well-marked  in  eaidy  work.  [R.  St.  J.  T.j 

HARIOLI.  [Astrology  ; Divination.] 

HARLOTS.  Compare  Fornication.  The 
maintaining  and  harbouring  of  harlots  was 
sevei-ely  punished  by  the  law-s  of  the  empii-e ; a 
man  who  pei-mitted  his  house  to  become  a place 
of  assignation  for  improper  purposes  was  punished 
as  an  adulterer  ( Pandect . lib.  xlviii.  tit.  5,  1.  8); 
if  a man  discovex-ed  his  wife  to  be  a procuress,  it 
w-as  a valid  ground  of  divorce  ( Codex  Thcod. 
lib.  iii.  tit.  16,  1. 1);  careful  px-ovision  was  made 
against  fathers  or  mastex-s  px-ostituting  their 
children  or  slaves  (Code x Just.  lib.  xi.  tit.  40, 
1.  6).  Socx*ates  ( H '.  E.  v.  18)  commends  Theo- 
dosius the  Gi-eat  for  demolishing  the  houses  of 
ill  fame  in  Rome.  Theodosius  the  younger  per- 
fox-med  the  same  sex-vice  for  Constantinople, 
enacting  that  keepex-s  of  infamous  houses  should 
be  publicly  whipped  and  expelled  the  city,  while 
their  slaves  were  set  at  liberty  (Theodos.  Novel. 
18,  de  Lenonibus').  All  these  laws  were  confirmed 
by  Justinian  (Novel.  14)  who  also  increased  the 
sevex-ity  of  the  punishments. 

The  church,  as  wras  natural,  visited  pi-ostitu- 
tion  with  the  severest  censure.  Baptism  was 
denied  to  harlots  (ir6pvas)  and  to  those  who 
maintained  them  (it opvo^oauovsf  (Ccmstt.  Apost. 
viii.  32).  The  council  of  Elvix-a,  a.d.  305,  ordains 
that  if  a pax-ent,  or  any-  Chx-istian  whatever, 
exercise  the  tx-ade  of  a px-ocurer,  forasmuch  as 
they  set  to  sale  the  person  of  another,  or  rather 
their  own,  they  shall  not  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion, no,  not  at  their  last  hour  ; and  the  same 
penalty  is  denounced  (c.  70)  by  the  same  council 
against  a wife  who  px-ostitutes  hex-self  with  her 
husband’s  connivance.  [C.] 

HATFIELD,  COUNCIL  OF  (Haeihfel- 
thense , or  Hedtfeldense , Concilium, ),  17  Sept. 
A.D.  680,  at  Bishop’s  Hatfield  in  Hex-tfox^dshire, 
attended  by  all  the  bishops  of  Britain,  Theo- 
dore, archbishop  of  Canterbux-y,  pi*esiding,  held 
for  making  a declax-ation  against  Eutychian- 
ism  and  Monothelism.  Pope  Agatho  wished 
that  Theodore  should  have  attended  his  council 
of  125  bishops  at  Rome,  March  27  of  the  same 
yeax-,  preliminarily  to  the  6th  general  council,  and 
had  sent  John,  precentor  of  his  church  of  St. 
Petex-,  with  the  acts  of  the  Lateran  council 
under  pope  Max-tin  I.,  A.D.  649,  against  Mono- 
thelism, to  invite  him  thither.  But  Theodore, 
being  either  unable  to  leave  for  other  x-easons,  ox- 
unwilling  to  come  from  knowing  that  Wilfrid, 
bishop  of  York,  whose  case  had  caused  so  much 
strife,  was  already  thex-e,  collected  this  council 
instead,  and  despatched  a copy  of  its  synodical 
letter  to  Rome  by  John,  where  it  was  read  with 
gx-eat  satisfaction,  and  pi-obably  befox-e  the  6th 
council,  which  met  Nov.  7,  had  commenced. 
Bede,  who  was  about  eight  years  old  when  this 
synod  took  place,  gives  three  diffex*ent  extracts 
from  its  lettex-,  in  substance  as  follows : — 

1.  The  bishops  declai-e  that  “ they  have  set 
forth  the  right  and  orthodox  faith,  as  delivered 
by  our  Lox-d  to  His  disciples,  and  handed  down 
in  the, symbol  of  the  holy  fathex-s,  and  by  all  the 
sacred  and-  univex-sal  synods,  and  by  the  whole 
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bouy  of  approved  doctors  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Following  whom,  they  also  confess  the  Father, 
Son.  and  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity, 
consubstautial,  and  the  Unity  in  Trinity,  one 
God  in  three  consubstautial  Persons  of  equal 
honour  and  glory.” 

2.  They  “receive  the  five  general  councils,” 
mentioning  each  by  name. 

3.  “ Likewise  the  synod  of  Rome,  A.D.  649, 
under  Martin  I.,”  after  which  they  say : “ We 
receive  and  glorify  our  Lord  Jesus,  as  they 
glorified  Him,  neither  adding  nor  subtracting 
anything.  We  anathematise  from  the  heart  all 
they  anathematised,  and  receive  all  they  re- 
ceived: glorifying  God  the  Father  without  be- 
ginning, and  His  only  begotten  Son,  born  of  the 
Father  before  all  worlds,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeding  ineffably  from  the  Father  and  the  Son , 
according  to  the  preaching  of  the  above-named 
holy  apostles  and  pi’ophets  and  doctors,  to  all 
which  we  have  subscribed,  who  with  archbishop 
Theodore  have  expounded  the  Catholic  faith.” 
This  assertion  of  procession  from  the  Son  as  well 
as  the  Father,  which  is  not  found  in  any  docu- 
ment received  by  the  6th  council,  may  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  interpolated  form  of  the  creed 
had  got  into  Britain  by  then ; but  it  may  be 
explained  in  another  way.  We  are  told  in 
another  place  by  Bede,  that  when  Theodore  was 
consecrated  at  Rome  by  Yitalian,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  abbot  Adrian  should  ac- 
company him  into  England : “ Et,  ut  ei  doctrinae 
cooperator  existens , diligenter  attenderet,  nequid 
ille  contrarium  veritati  fidei,  Graecorum  more , in 
ecclesiam  cui  praesset,  introduceret  ” (E.  II.  iv. 
1).  Adrian  remained  in  that  capacity  till  his 
death,  A.D.  710,  and  Theodore  commenced  work, 
“ per  omnia  comitante  et  coopcrante  Adriano  ” 
(ib.  c.  2).  Now  Adrian  was  a foreigner,  as  well 
as  Theodore.  He  was  a learned  African,  and 
Africa  was  the  country  that  boasted  of  the 
clearest  authorities  as  yet,  for  procession  from 
the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father,  in  SS.  Austin  and 
Fulgentius.  In  conclusion,  Bede  tells  us  that 
John  the  precentor  also  took  part  in  this  synod, 
and  was  flocked  to  by  the  whole  country  for 
instruction  in  the  Roman  chant  (Mansi,  xi.  175- 
80 : Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  141-51). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

HAWKING.  [Hunting.] 

HEAD,  COVERING  OF  THE.  Christian 
men  in  ancient  days  prayed  with  uncovered 
head,  according  to  the  apostolic  injunction 
(1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5).  Chrysostom’s  comment  on  the 
passage  shows  clearly  that  this  was  the  practice 
of  his  own  time,  as  well  as  of  the  apostolic  age. 
Tertullian  (ApoL  c.  30)  says  that  Christian  men 
prayed  with  bare  head,  as  having  no  need  to 
conceal  a blush,  insinuating  that  the  heathen 
might  well  blush  for  some  of  the  prayers  which 
they  uttered ; and  Cyprian  may  perhaps  be  al- 
luding to  the  same  custom,  when  he  says  (Dc 
Lapsis , c.  2)  that  the  head  of  a Christian  was 
uncontaminated  by  the  head-covering  of  the 
heathen  sacrificcr.  On  the  other  hand,  as  both 
the  apostolic  precept  and  the  custom  of  the  East 
made  it  indecent  for  women  to  be  seen  with  un- 
covered head,  the  women  of  the  Oriental  and 
African  churches  covered  their  heads  not  only  in 
the  congregati  m,  but  generally  when  they  ap- 
peared in  public.  The  breaking  in  upon  this 
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custom  led  Tertullian  to  write  his  treatise  De 
Viryinibua  Velandis,  in  which  he  contends  that 
not  only  matrons,  but  maidens — who  had  been 
allowed  a somewhat  greater  licence — should 
cover  their  heads  effectually.  He  is  especially 
severe  (c.  17)  on  those  who  wore  a simple  band 
or  fillet,  which  did  not  cover  the  top  of  the 
head  ; or  laid  a mere  slip  of  linen  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  which  did  not  reach  even  to  the  ears ; 
he  insists  that  the  veil  or  head-covering  should 
at  any  rate  come  down  to  meet  the  top  of  the 
dress ; the  whole  space  which  would  be  covered 
by  the  hair  if  it  were  let  down  should  be  covered 
by  the  veil ; and  he  holds  up  for  admiration  and 
imitation  the  Arab  women,  who  so  covered  the 
head  and  face  as  to  leave  only  one  eye  visible. 
Contrary  to  Roman  practice,  they  preferred  to 
see  rather  than  to  be  seen.  But  most  of  all  does 
he  inveigh  against  those  women  who,  even  when 
psalms  are  said  and  the  name  of  God  named, 
continued  uncovered,  or  with  veils  thrown  back 
(retectae  perseverant) ; who  even  in  prayer  fan- 
cied themselves  covered  with  a strip  of  lace  or 
fringe  on  the  top  of  the  head.  But  Tertullian’s 
rigorous  views  were  not  those  of  the  Church  at 
large;  as  a general  rule  Christian  women  have 
worn  the  head-dresses  of  their  country  and 
station,  and  have  covered  their  heads  in  the 
place  of  assembly.  Men,  to  speak  generally, 
have  always  prayed  with  uncovered  head.  Yet 
about  the  8th  century  the  Or  do  Fomanus  II. 
(c.  8,  p.  46)  says  that  at  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  neither  crown  nor  any  other  covering  is 
kept  on  the  head,  an  expression  which  seems  to 
imply  that  during  the  saying  of  some  portions 
of  the  office  crowns  or  other  coverings  were 
retained. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  head-covering  of  clerics, 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (p.  38)  lays  down 
the  rule,  that  no  cleric  stands  in  the  church  at 
any  time  with  covered  head,  unless  he  have  an 
infirmity.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  generality 
of  the  expression  “ ullo  tempore,”  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  is  probably  limited  by  the  words 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  rubric,  “ per 
totam  Quadragesimam.”  That  some  kind  of 
ceremonial  head-dress  was  worn  by  bishops  and 
priests  from  the  4th  century  onward  seems 
certain.  See  Infula,  Mitre. 

3.  For  the  head-covering  of  monks,  see  Cu- 

culla,  Hood.  [C.] 

HEAD  OF  ALL  CHURCHES.  The  emperor 
Justinian  in  a rescript  {Codex,  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 1.  24) 
gives  to  the  patriarchal  church  of  Constantinople 
the  title  of  “ Head  of  all  the  Churches  ” — “ Con- 
tantinopolitana  ecclesia  omnium  aliarum  est 
caput.”  See  Patriarch  ; Pope.  [C.] 

HEARERS.  [Audientes  ; Catechumens  ; 
Doctor.] 

HEATHEN,  THE,  in  relation  to  the  Church. 

1.  The  duty  of  praying  for  the  heathen  was 
amply  recognized  by  the  early  Christians.  Thus 
in  the  Ignatian  letter  to  the  Ephesians  (c.  10) 
we  find  the  exhortation,  “ pray  also  without 
ceasing  for  the  rest  of  mankind ; for  there  is  in 
them  a hope  of  repentance,  that  they  may  attain 
to  God.”  St.  Augustine  ( Epist . 217,  ad  Vitalem , 
c.  2)  declares  that  one,  who  did  not  believe  that 
the  seed  of  faith  was  sown  in  the  heart  by  God, 
must  needs  mock  at  the  words  of  the  priest  at 
the  altar  exhorting  the  people  to  pray  for  un- 
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believers,  that  God  may  turn  them  to  the  faith. 
And  again  (. De  Dono  Persev.  c.  22,  § 63)  he  asks, 
“ When  was  not  prayer  made  in  the  Church  for 
unbelievers  and  for  its  enemies,  that  they  might 
believe?”  Prosper  ( [De  Vocat.  Gentium , i.  12) 
tells  us  that  “ the  Church  prays  to  God  every- 
where, not  only  for  the  holy  and  those  already 
regenerate  in  Christ,  but  also  for  all  unbelievers 
and  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  for  all  wor- 
shippers of  idols.  . . . And  what  does  she  ask 
for  them,  but  that  leaving  their  errors  they  may 
be  converted  to  God  ?”  Such  prayers  occur  in 
the  liturgies  ; in  that  of  St.  Mark,  for  instance, 
we  have  (Renaudot,  Litt.  Orient,  i.  153),  “Turn 
back  those  who  have  gone  astray,  enlighten  those 
who  are  in  darkness.”  So  the  Clementine 
(Constt.  Apost.  viii.  15):  “We  beseech  Thee  on 
behalf  of  those  who  hate  us  and  persecute  us  for 
Thy  Name’s  sake,  for  those  outside  the  Church 
and  in  error,  that  Thou  mayest  turn  them  to 
good  and  soften  their  hearts.”  Imthe  West,  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  was  an  especial  subject 
of  prayer — as  it  is  still  in  the  English  church — 
on  Good  Friday.  Thus,  in  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary (i.  41 ; Migne’s  Patrol,  lxxiv.  1105  B) 
the  deacon,  after  bidding  prayer  for  heretics, 
schismatics,  and  Jews,  proceeds,  “ Let  us  pray 
also  for  the  pagans,  that  Almighty  God  may  take 
away  the  wickedness  from  their  hearts,  and  that 
.forsaking  their  idols  they  may  turn  to  the  true 
God  and  His  only  Son  Jesus  Christ.”  So  in  the 
Gregorian  (p.  64),  the  prayers  to  be  used  on  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  in  Holy  Week  include 
one  for  the  pagans.® 

2.  While  it  is  clear  that  heathen  were  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  Christian  mysteries,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  from  the  earliest  times  they 
were  admitted  to  that  part  of  Christian  worship 
which  consisted  mainly  of  instruction.  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  23)  evidently  contemplates  the  pos- 
sibility of  heathen  entering  the  place  where 
preaching  took  place,  whether  it  were  in  the 
shape  of  an  utterance  in  “ tongues,”  or  prophesy- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  all  portions 
of  divine  worship  were  not  open  to  all  alike  ; 
for  Tertullian  (De  Praescript.  c.  41)  reproaches 
certain  heretics  with  their  want  of  order  and 
discipline,  in  that  not  only  catechumens  were 
admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  faithful, 
but  even  heathen,  if  they  chanced  to  enter  the 
place,  had  equal  access ; so  did  the  heretics  cast 
their  mock-pearls  before  swine.  In  this  it  is 
implied  that  the  orthodox  were  more  careful  of 
their  treasure.  [Discipline  Arcani.]  The 
words  of  Origen  (c.  Celsum,  iii.  p.  142,  Spencer), 
where,  speaking  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  cate- 
chumens, he  says  that  Christians  had  in  view  to 
prevent  persons  of  evil  life  from  coming  to  their 
common  assembly  (e7rl  rbu  Koivbv  avruv  cuAAo- 
7 ov),  seem  to  imply  that  some  kind  of  scrutiny 
took  place  before  men  were  admitted  to  any 
Christian  assembly  whatever;  for  he  contrasts 
the  Cynic  practice  of  receiving  all  comers  to  their 
harangues  with  that  of  the  Christians,  and  the 
word  avWoyos  does  not  appear  to  be  taken  (like 
< rvva^is ) in  the  limited  sense  of  “ the  Eucharistic 
mystery.”  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  the  African 
canons  (IV.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  84)  specially  provide 


a For  the  substance  of  this  paragraph  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Scudamore. 
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that  the  bishop  is  not  to  hinder  any  one,  whether 
heathen,  heretic,  or  Jew,  from  entering  the 
church  and  hearing  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as 
the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens  (usque  ad 
missam  catech.) ; and  a later  Council  (Cone. 
Valletanum , c.  1 ; a.d.  524)  orders  the  Gospel  to 
be  read  after  the  Epistle,  before  the  bringing  in 
of  the  gifts  [Entrance,  § 2]  or  the  dismissal  of 
catechumens, b in  order  that  not  only  catechu- 
mens and  penitents,  but  all  who  belong  to  the 
contrary  part  (e  diverso  sunt)  may  hear  the 
wholesome  precepts  of  the  Lord  Jesus  or  the 
sermon  of  the  bishop  (sacerdotis)  ; for  many  had 
been  drawn  to  the  faith  by  the  preaching  of  the 
prelates  (pontificum).  The  liberty  which  was 
granted  to  heathen  does  not  seem  in  all  cases  to 
have  been  allowed  to  heretics  (Cone.  Laocl.  c.  6). 
The  liturgies  themselves  contain  evidence  that 
heathen  were  permitted  to  be  present  during  the 
introductory  portion  of  the  Eucharistic  office. 
In  the  Clementine,  for  instance  ( Cons't . Apostt. 
viii.  12),  the  deacon  proclaims  before  the  offer- 
tory, “ Let  no  one  of  the  catechumens,  no  one 
of  the  hearers,  no  one  of  the  unbelievers  (tuv 
(X7n£TTWj>),  no  one  of  the  heterodox  [be  present] ;” 
from  which  it  appears  that  heathens  had  not 
been  excluded  during  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious service. 

3.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  infant  children 
of  heathen  parents,  remaining  in  the  heathen 
family,  were  in  ancient  times  ever  baptized.  It 
would  have  been  held  a profanation  of  the  sacra- 
ment to  baptize  those  who  were  likely  to  be 
brought  up  as  pagans.  But  baptism  was  not 
refused  to  children  of  heathen  slaves  brought  to 
baptism  by  their  owners,  who  could  of  course 
ensure  them  Christian  nurture  ; and  orphans  and 
foundlings — the  latter  at  any  rate  almost  always 
the  offspring  of  heathen — were  frequently  pre- 
sented for  baptism  by  the  virgins  or  others  who 
had  taken  charge  of  them  (Augustine,  Epist.  23, 
ad  Bonifac. ; compare  Pseudo-Ambros.  de  Vocat. 
Gent.  ii.  18).  We  may  probably  discover  in  this 
presentation  of  infants  for  baptism  by  persons 
other  than  their  parents  the  origin  of  Sponsors. 

When  the  time  came  that  Paganism  was  pro- 
scribed and  Christianity  enjoined,  special  care 
was  taken  that  whole  families  should  be  brought 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and  that  the 
head  of  a household  should  not  undergo  baptism 
pro  forma,  while  the  household  remained  heathen. 
“ As  for  those  who  are  not  yet  baptized,”  says 
the  Code  of  Justinian  (lib.  i.  tit.  ii.  de  Paganis, 
1.  10),  “let  them,  with  wives  and  children  and 
all  their  households,  betake  themselves  to  the 
holy  churches ; and  let  them  provide  that  their 
infants  (parvuli)  be  baptized  without  delay ; but 
let  the  older  children  (majores)  before  baptism 
be  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  according  to  the 
canons.  But  if  any,  with  a view  to  entering  the 
public  service,  or  to  acquiring  an  office  or  a pro- 
perty, go  through  a form  of  baptism  (fingant 
baptizari)  and  leave  in  their  error  their  children, 
wives,  and  others  who  belong  to  and  depend  upon 
them  ; they  are  to  be  punished  by  confiscation  ol 
goods  and  other  penalties,  and  excluded  from  the 
public  service.”  The  special  case  of  the  Samari- 
tans is  provided  for  by  another  law  (Novel.  144, 
c.  2) ; adults  were  to  pass  through  two  years’ 

b This  is  given  from  the  text  of  Bruns  ( Canones , ii.  2b) 
some  texts  have  “ in  missa”  for  “ vel  missam.” 
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instruction  and  probation,  while  children  not 
capable  of  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith  were  to  be  admitted  to  baptism  at  once. 
Both  these  laws  were  included  by  Photius  in  his 
Nomocanon  (tit.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  907)  [Codex 
Canon  um,  p.  400]. 

4.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Church  in  the 
earliest  times  had  special  organizations  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  It  was  of  course  the 
duty  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  any  church  to 
endeavour  to  bring  over  to  the  faith  those  pagans 
who  dwelt  about  them,  and  men  were  raised  up 
from  time  to  time  who  went  forth  into  lands 
entirely  heathen.  The  monastic  orders,  in  par- 
ticular, e/pecially  that  of  St.  Columba,  were 
constantly  active  in  propagating  the  faith  of 
Christ  [Monasticism].  The  lives  of  the  great 
missionaries  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  in  the  Coronation- 
office  given  by  Menard  with  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary  (A<?  Reginam  benedicendairu,  pp. 
263,  264)  the  conversion  of  heathen  nations  is 
regarded  as  especially  the  work  of  a queen. 
After  putting  on  the  ring,  the  consecrating 
bishop  prays  that  the  queen  on  the  point  of 
being  crowned  “ may  be  enabled  to  call  barbarous 
nations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.” 

5.  The  social  intercourse  of  heathen  and 
Christian,  while  paganism  was  still  a flourishing 
system,  was  rendered  difficult  by  two  circum- 
stances ; the  prevalence  of  more  or  less  idolatrous 
practices  in  the  family  life  of  heathens — liba- 
tions, feasts  on  sacrificial  meats,  songs  implying 
the  recognition  of  pagan  deities,  and  the  like ; 
and  afterwards  by  the  horror  and  hatred  with 
which  the  heathen  came  to  regard  the  votaries  of 
what  they  thought  an  “ ill-omened  superstition,” 
destructive  of  the  greatness  of  the  empire. 
[Family  ; Idolatry.] 

Christians  who  feasted  with  the  heathen  in  a 
spot  appropriated  to  heathen  festivities,  even  if 
for  fear  of  defilement  they  took  with  them  their 
own  food  and  ate  no  other,  were  sentenced  to  a 
two-years’  penance  among  the  Substrati  [Peni- 
tence]. (Cone.  Anc  ,r.  c.  7 ; a.d.  314.) 

6.  Until  Christianity  had  developed  a litera- 

ture of  its  own,  those  Christians  who  studied 
literature  at  all,  beyond  the  limits  of  Scripture, 
of  course  studied  pagan  literature ; but  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  we  find  the  peremptory 
prohibition  (IV.  Cone.  Garth,  c.  16),  “that  the 
bishop  should  not  read  the  books  of  the  gentiles.” 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  however  that  this  precept 
was  literally  and  universally  observed  ; the  vast 
pagan  learning  (for  instance)  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine  is  matter  of  notoriety,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  wras  wholly  acquired  before 
they  entered  the  Christian  ministry.  Jerome, 
indeed  ( Epist . 10  [al.  70]  ad  Magnum ),  expressly 
defends  Christian  writers  against  the  charge  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  pagan  writings,  and  points 
w ith  pride  to  the  long  series  of  writers  who  had 
defended  Christianity  with  weapons  drawn  from 
the  pagan  armoury.  See  further  under  Pro- 
hibited Books.  [C.] 

HEAVEN.  [See  Firmament.]  The  veiled 
figure  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus 
(Bottari,  tav.  xv.  and  elsewhere  a female  head, 
id.  tav.  xxxiii.)  is  always  held  to  represent 
the  firmament  of  heaven.  Considering  the  word 


as  denoting  the  future  spiritual  state  of  happiuess 
in  the  pmence  of  God,  we  can  hardly  pass  over 
the  symbolic  representations  of  the  Lord  in 
glory  which  seem  from  the  6th  century  to  have 
been  the  accustomed  decorations  of  Byzantine 
churches.  The  choir  and  apse  of  a church  from 
that  date  were  constantly  made  to  symbolize 
heaven  and  earth:  the  churches  triumphant  and 
militant,  the  new  heaven  of  glory,  and  the  re- 
newed earth  of  the  soul  regenerated  in  baptism. 
The  churches  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus, 
St.  Venantius,  and  especially  of  St.  Prassede,  at 
Rome,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  Byzantine 
treatment  of  this  great  subject.  In  the  former 
Our  Lord  stands  on  the  firmament  of  clouds,  a 
figure  of  indescribable  grandeur.  He  is  not  only 
come  to  His  sanctuary,  and  present  with  a con- 
gregation of  the  church,  but  he  is  also  and  at 
the  same  moment  in  heaven,  apart  from  time, 
with  the  church  triumphant.  Accordingly,  here, 
and  in  St.  Prassede,  the  apse,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  arch  of  triumph  in  advance  of  it,  represent 
Him  in  glory  with  His  own;  saints  and  martyrs, 
in  white  robes  on  gold  ground,  casting  their 
crowns  before  Him.  But  at  their  feet  flows  the 
mystic  Jordau,  the  river  of  baptism  into  His 
death,  and  also  the  river  of  death,  the  Lethe  of 
life  and  death.  It  separates  the  glorified  church 
in  heaven  from  the  sheep  of  the  fold  below,  who 
are  yet  militant  on  earth. 

Parallel  representations  of  the  adoration  of 
saints  and  martyrs  in  glory  are,  of  course,  uni- 
versal from  the  6th  century;  the  great  proces- 
sions at  St.  Apollinare  Nuova,  in  Ravenna,  will  be 
remembered  as  belonging  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  Last  Judgment  of  Torcello  has  its 
side  of  accepted  souls  (see  s.  r.).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HEBDOMA DARIUS.  The  word  signifies  a 
weekly  officer,  and  was  applied  in  monasteries  to 
those  monks  who  served,  a week  in  rotation,  the 
office  of  cook  or  reader  during  retention.  In 
Egypt  and  theThebaid  it  was  customary  in  the  5th 
century  for  all  the  monks  in  turn  to  act  as  cooks, 
and  Cassian  traces  the  custom  to  the  monasteries 
in  the  East  (Cass,  fnstit.  iv.  19,  cf.  Hieron. 
Reg.  Pachom.  Prol.  Ep.  22  ad  Eustoch.  c.  35). 
But  see  Cass.  Instit.  iv.  22.  Similarly  Benedict 
ordered  that  none  should  be  excused  from  this 
duty  except  on  the  score  of  health  or  urgent 
occupations,  intending  thus  to  promote  a fellow- 
ship of  brotherly  feeling;  but  with  his  usual 
consideration,  he  allowed  those  who  might  be 
unskilful  in  this  sort  of  work  to  have  assistants 
(Bened.  Reg.  c.  35). 

By  the  rule  called  of  Magister  each  “ decad  ” 
or  “ decuria  ” (ten  monks)  under  its  two  deans 
(praepositi),  was  to  hold  this  office  for  five 
weeks  together,  two  of  the  number  in  turn  with 
one  dean  being  told  off  each  week  for  the  kitchen, 
and  the  rest  under  the  other  dean  working  in 
the  field  (Reg.  Mag.  c.  17).  Even  abbats, 
though  not  unfrequently  of  illustrious  birth, 
were  not  always  exempt.  By  the  rule  of  Fer- 
reolus,  written  in  the  south  of  France  during 
the  6th  century,  the  abbat  was  to  be  cook  on 
three  great  festivals  in  the  year,  at  Christmas, 
at  Pentecost,  and  on  the  Founder’s  Day  (Reg 
Ferreol.  c.  38).  It  is  recorded  of  Benedictus 
Aniansis  the  compiler  of  the  Concord kt  Regu- 
larum , that  he  would  he  intent  on  literary  work 
while  at  work  in  the  kitchen  ( Vita  Bened.  Anian, 
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c.  14).  By  the  rule  of  Caesarius,  bishop  of 
Arles  in  the  6th  century,  abbats  and  prioi*s  were 
excused  altogether. 

In  some  monasteries  it  was  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  hebdomadarii  to  prepare  the  dinner-table, 
and  to  act  as  waiters.  Benedict  indeed,  dis- 
tinguishes the  “ Septimanarii  coquinae  ” from 
the  “ servitores  ” (Bened.  Reg.  cc.  35,  38) ; but 
the  rule  of  Isidorus,  bishop  of  Seville,  in  the  7th 
century,  combines  the  offices  (Isid.  Reg.  c.  11); 
and  in  the  rule  of  “ Magister  ” the  cooks  or  their 
assistants  are  ordered  not  only  to  wait  at  table, 
but  to  carry  water,  chop  wood,  clean  shoes,  wash 
towels,  dust  the  mats  in  the  oratory,  and  per- 
foi  m various  other  menial  tasks  (Reg.  Mag.  c. 
19).  In  the  same  rule  it  is  provided,  that  if  the 
weekly  officers  are  negligent  in  having  the  table 
ready  for  the  refection,  the  abbat  himself  is  to 
put  them  to  the  blush  by  doing  it  himself 
publicly  ( lb . c.  23).  In  the  Cluhiac  and  Cis- 
tercian monasteries  the  hebdomadarii  were 
waiters  as  well  as  cooks  (Marten.  Reg.  Bened. 
Comm,  ad  loc.  cit.). 

The  week  of  the  hebdomadarii  commenced  on 
' Sunday  by  a solemn  form  of  admission  in  the 
oratory  after  “matins”  (Reg.  Bened.  c.  35),-  or 
after  “prime”  (Reg.  Mag.  c.  19);  the  monks 
. going  out  of  office,  as  well  as  those  just  coming 
in,  entreating  the  prayers  of  their  brethren,  and 
the  blessing  of  their  abbat.  On  the  Saturday 
those,  whose  term  of  office  was  over,  were  to 
deliver  up  to  the  “ cellarer  ” for  the  use  of  their 
successors  all  the  utensils  &c.  under  their  charge 
in  perfect  order  (Reg.  Bened.  v.  s.  Reg.  Mag.  v.  s.). 
It  was  an  old  custom,  symbolic  of  humility  and 
brotherly  love,  for  the  hebdomadarii,  closing 
and  commencing  their  week,  to  wash  the  feet  of 
their  brethren,  during  which  operation  silence 
was  to  be  kept,  or  psalms  chanted  (Cassian. 
Instil,  iv.  19.  Bened.  Reg.  v.  s.).  By  the  rule 
of  “ Magister,”  they  were  to  set  about  preparing 
the  refection  three  hours  before  the  hour  fixed 
for  it;  immediately  after  “nones”  if,  as  was 
usual,  the  dinner  was  at  midday,  immediately 
after  “ sext  ” for  a dinner  ao  three  in  the  after- 
noon (Reg.  Mag.  v.  s.).  The  refection  was  to  be 
served  on  the  stroke  (Reg.  Bened.  v.  s.) ; for  any 
■anpunctuality  they  were  to  be  mulcted  of  the 
ration  of  bread  or  a part  of  it  for  certain  days 
(Reg.  Mag.  c.  19) ; the  Concordia  Regularum 
quotes  an  anonymous  rule  (not  the  “ Regula 
Cujusdam,”  usually  ascribed  to  Columbanus) 
sentencing  hebdomadarii  guilty  of  any  trivial 
irregularity  to  twenty-five  strokes  of  the  open 
hand  (Reg.  Cujusd.  c.  12),  just  as  Cassian 
cautions  them  against  losing  even  a pea  (Cass. 
Instit.  iv.  20).  Benedict  wisely  arranged  that 
the  cooks  should  have  some  refreshment,  a piece 
of  bread  and  a small  cup  of  beer,  (panem  ac 
singulos  biberes)  an  hour  before  the  refection,  on 
ordinary  days  ; on  festivals  they  were  to  wait 
till  after  the  midday  mass  (Bened.  Reg.  v.  s.). 
Various  reasons  are  supposed  by  commentators 
for  the  latter  part  of  this  injunction  (Martene 
Reg.  Comm,  ad  loc.). 

The  “ lector  hebdomadarius  ” or  reader  aloud 
during  refection  held  office,  like  the  “ coqui,” 
for  a week ; but  Benedict  ordered  that  only 
those  brethren  should  be  readers,  whose  reading 
was  likely  to  edify  (Bened.  Reg.  c.  38).  On  the 
Sunday  commencing  his  week  of  office  the 
reader  was  thrice  to  repea-t  in  the  oratory  the 


“ Domine,  aperi  os  meum,”  and  before  beginning 
to  read  was  to  ask  the  prayers  of  his  hearers, 
lest  he  should  be  elated  with  pride  (76.).  Not  a 
word  was  to  be  spoken  during  the  lection  even 
by  way  ofi  asking  a question  on  what  was  being 
read;  unless  the  prior  (or  abbat),  should  think 
right  to  interpose  an  explanation  or  exhortation  ; 
the  monks  were  to  help  another  to  anything 
wanted  without  a word  (lb.).  The  reader  was 
to  have  a little  bread  and  wine  (for  so  “mix- 
turn  ” is  to  be  understood,  according  to  Martene, 
and  not  as  wine  and  water),  just  before  reading, 
for  fear  of  faintness  or  exhaustion ; he  was  to 
dine  with  the  other  hebdomadarii  after  the  public 
meal  (lb.).  The  passages  for  reading  were  chosen 
by  the  abbat  either  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  or 
from  lives  of  saints.  Cassian  derives  the  custom 
of  reading  aloud  at  refection  from  Cappadocia 
(Cass.  Instit.  iv.  19).  [See  also,  Alteser.  Asceticon 
ix.  10].  [I.  G.  S.] 

HECATONTARCHAE.  The  council  in 
Trullo  (c.  61)  condemns  to  six  years’  excom- 
munication those  who  resort  to  “ the  so-called 
hecatontarchae,  or  such-like  persons  ” (rois 
Aeyo/Jievois  knaTovTapxoas  t kti  toiovtois)  with 

the  view  of  learning  from  them  what  they  may 
choose  to  reveal.  The  title  of  “ hecatontarches,” 
is  said  by  Balsamon  (quoted  by  Van  Espen,  iii. 
415)  to  be  equivalent  to  “ Primicerius ;”  and  to 
have  been  conferred  on  certain  old  men  who  gave 
themselves  out  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
knowledge  and  deceived  the  simple.  Gothofred 
(quoted  by  Bingham,  Antiq.  XVI.  v.  6)  thinks 
that  these  hecatontarchae  are  to  be  identified 
with  the  “ centenarii  ” of  the  Theodosian  Code 
(lib.  xvi.  tit.  10,  1.  20),  who  were  officers  of 
certain  corporations  or  companies  for  managing 
idolatrous  pomps  and  ceremonies,  and  frequently 
claimed  the  power  of  divination.  [Divination  ; 
SOOTHSAYERS.]  [C.] 

HEDFELDENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Hat- 
field, Council  of.] 

HEDISTIUS, martyr  at  Ravenna  (saec.  iv.); 
commemorated  Oct.  12  (Mart.  Rom.  Pel,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HEGESIPPUS,  historian,  “ Vicinus  Aposto- 
licorum  temporum  ” (f  circa  180  A.D.)  ; comme- 
morated April  7 (Mart.  Hieron.,  Rom.  Vet., 

Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

J ^ C C -o 

HEGIRA  or  HIJRAH  i)-  The 

era  commonly  used  by  the  Mohammedan  his- 
torians is  that  of  the  Hijrah,  or  flight  of 
Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Mediua.  The  epoch 
is  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  Moharrem,  of 
the  year  in  which  this  took  place  (not  the  day 
itself,  which  was  about  sixty-seven  days  later). 
The  epoch  fell,  according  to  the  best  Arabian 
authors  and  astronomers,  cited  in  Ideler  (Hand- 
buch,  ii.  483),  on  Thursday,  July  15,  A.D.  622  ; but 
according  to  civil  usage  and  the  phase  of  the 
moon,  a day  later.  This  discrepancy  has  to  be 
noted.  We  shall  take  as  the  epoch  July  16,  A.D. 
622,  or  5335  Julian  Period,  with  interval  days 
from  Christian  era  [Era],  227,014. 

In  Mohammedan  authors  the  year  is  a lunar 
year  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  having  354 
days.  In  intercalary  years,  of  which  there  are 
11  in  every  30  years,  via.,  those  marked  * in 
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Table  I.,  the  last  month  has  one  more  day.  In 
a complete  cycle  ot’  30  years  there  are  10,631  | 
days. 

To  convert  a Mohammed  in  Date  into  Old 
Style. — Find  the  number  of  cycles  by  dividing 
the  Mohammedan  year-date  less  1 by  30.  Let  Q 
be  the  quotient,  R the  remainder.  Multiply  Q | 
by  10,631,  to  which  add  the  number  of  days 
corresponding  to  R in  Table  I.  and  the  number 
of  days  corresponding  to  the  months  and  days  iu 
Table  II.,  and  also  227,014,  the  interval  days  from 
the  Christian  era.  The  number  of  days  divided 
by  1461  will  give  the  number  of  quadriennia 
A.D.,  and  table  in  Era  § 5,  p.  623,  will  suffice  to 
find  the  residual  year  and  day  of  year. 

Add  1 for  the  current  year. 

To  convert  an  0.  S.  Date  into  Mohammedan. — 
Convert  into  days  from  Christian  era,  by  same 
rule  as  in  Era,  § 5.  Subtract  227,014;  divide 
remainder  by  10,631.  Let  quotient  be  Q and 
remainder  R.  To  30  x Q add  the  number  of 
years  corresponding  to  the  number  of  days  in 
Table  I.  next  less  than  R,  and  with  those  over 
rind  the  mouths  and  days  iu  Table  II. 

Add  1 for  the  current  year. 


Table  I. 


Years. 

Days. 

Years. 

Days. 

Years. 

Days. 

1 

354 

11 

3898 

21* 

7442 

2* 

709 

12 

4252 

22 

7796 

3 

1063 

13* 

4607 

23 

8150 

4 

1417 

14 

4961 

24* 

8505 

5* 

1772 

15 

5315 

25 

8859 

6 

2126 

16* 

5670 

26* 

9214 

2481 

17 

6024 

27 

9568 

8 

2835 

18* 

6379 

28 

9922 

9 

3189 

19 

6733 

29* 

10277 

10* 

3544 

20 

7087 

30 

10631 

Table  II. 


Months.  Days. 

Months.  Days. 

Months.  Days. 

1 30 

5 148 

9 

266 

2 59 

6 177 

10 

295 

3 89 

7 207 

11 

325 

4 118 

8 236 

12 

354  or  355 

Observe  that  two  Mohammedan  years  may 
begin  in  the  same  Julian  year.  This  happens 
every  33  or  34  years. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  Persian  era 
of  Yezdegird  commenced  June  16,  632,  ten  years 
later.  [L.  H.] 

HEGUMENOS.  ('H yuvpevos')  The  Hegu- 
menos  of  a monastery  in  the  Greek  church  cor- 
responds to  the  Latin  Abbat  (see  that  word). 
He  was  also  termed  archimandrite.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Helyot  {Hist,  des  < rdc.  Monast.  Diss. 
Prelim,  c.  11),  the  term  archimandrite  passed 
in  time  from  the  superior  of  a monastery 
to  the  superior-general,  originally  called  the 
exarch,  whose  office  it  was  to  “ visit  ” all  the 
monasteries  in  a province.  Any  monastery  so 
desirous  at  its  foundation  was  exempted  from 
the  bishop’s  jurisdiction  and  placed  under  the 
sole  authority  of  the  patriarch ; and  the  supe- 
rior general  of  these  monasteries  was  a grand 
archimandrite  (of.  Thomass.  Disc.  Eccles.  I.  iii. 
23).  The  words  Hegumene  {iUyovp.€vr]'),  Hegu- 
meneion  iRyov/ieve7oi'),  and  Hegumeneia  (‘H yov- 
fievtia)  (all  from  the  classical  term  for  the  head- 
ship of  a confederacy)  signify  abbess,  monastery 


(or  abbat’s  rooms),  and  office  of  abbat.  (Suic. 
Thes.  Eccles.  s.  v.)  [I.  G.  S.] 

HEILETON.  [Eileton.] 

HELENA.  (1)  Mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great  (f circa  328  a.d.);  commemorated  Aug.  18 
{Mart.  Usuardi);  Maskarram  18=Sept.  15  {Cal. 
Ethiop.').  See  also  Constantine. 

(2)  Virgin-saint  of  Auxerre:  “Natalis”  May 
22  {Mart.  Usuardi) ; translation  and  deposition 
May  22  {Mart.  Adonis,  in  Appeudice). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HELIAS,  presbyter  and  martyr  at  Cordova 
with  Isidorus  and  Paulus,  monks;  commemorated 
April  17  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HELIMENAS,  or  HELYMAS,  presbyter 
of  Babylonia,  and  martyr  at  Cordula,  under 
Decius,  with  Chrysotelus  and  Parmenius,  pres- 
byters, and  the  deacons  Lucas  and  Mucius  (or 
Lucius  and  Mucas);  commemorated  April  21 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HELIODORUS,  martyr  in  Africa  with  Ve-- 
nustus  and  seventy-five  others  ; commemorated 
May  6 {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.J.  ^ 

HELIOLATRAE.  [Faithful.] 

HELISAEUS,  HELIZAEUS,  or  ELISHA, 
the  prophet;  commemorated  June  14  {Marti 
Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  See  also 
Elisha.  [W.  F.  G.] 

HELL.  A frequent  subject  of  mediaeval 
Christian  art  iu  the  sense  of  the  appointed  place 
or  state  of  future  punishment ; but  the  writer 
is  not  aware  of  any  such  representation  of  un- 
questionable date  and  authenticity  within  the 
first  eight  centuries,  unless  the  judgment- 
mosaic  of  Torcello  may  be  considered  an  ex- 
ception, which  is  very  doubtful.  See  Last 
Judgment.  The  Book  of  Kells,  and  Saxon  and 
Irish  MSS.  contain  numerous  dragons,  and  even 
grotesque  devils ; but  theyr  certainly  seem  to 
have  more  to  do  with  the  prevailing  taste  for 
lacertine  or  serpentine  ornament,  and  general 
melancholy  or  ferocity  of  mind,  than  with  any 
doctrinal  idea  of  evil  spirits.  The  regular 
Inferno  begins  with  the  early  Florentine  revival, 
iu  the  baptistery  of  St.  Giovanni.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HELLADIUS,  iepopaprus ; commemorated 
May  28  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HELPIDIL’S,  bishop  and  confessor  at  Lyons  ; 
commemorated  Sept.  2 {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HEMIPHORION  {■fip.apSpiou'),  seemingly 
some  kind  of  upper  garment,  worn  by  men  and 
women.  Epiphanius  {Haeresis  69,  § 3)  describes 
Arius  as  wearing  a colobion  (see  the  word)  and 
a hemiphorion ; the  latter  probably  over  the 
former,  which  was  a close  tunic.  And  Palladius 
{Hist.  Lausiac,  p.  148)  says  that  the  younger 
Melania  gave  her  silken  hemiphoria  to  make 

ku\v p.pa.T a ro7s  dvcruurTTjpiois,”  hangings  for  the 
sanctuary,  or  altar-cloths,  whichever  it  may  be. 

Hesychius  and  Suidas  write  the  word  v/xapapiov , 
connecting  it  with  <pa.pos  (a  shawl  or  wrapper), 
and  translating  it  “ dimidium  vestis,”  “dirui- 
diata  vestis.”  It  was  probably  therefore  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  the  pallium,  smaller  than 
that  commonly  worn.  (Suicer’s  Thesaurus,  s.  v.)l 
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HEOTHINA  (ra  ewQiva).  The  Heothinon  is 
an  anthem  sung  in  the  Greek  office  of  lauds  {rb 
opQpov ),  and  occurs  after  the  aiuoi : (i.e.  on  ordi- 
nary days,  Pss.  cxlviii.,  cxlix.,  cl.,  on  Sundays 
and  important  festivals,  a short  equivalent)  ; and 
certain  versicles  called  Stichoi  and  short  anthems 
called  Stichera  which  follow  them,  and  is  placed 
between  the  clauses  of  the  doxology,  “glory, 
&c”  (58|a),  and  “ both  now,  &c.  ” {ual  vvv)* 
The  Heothinon  varies  with  the  musical  tone  of 
the  week  ; there  being  one  to  each  tone ; and 
they  are  found  in  the  Paracletice,  or  book  con- 
taining the  various  antiphons  or  troparia, 
arranged  according  to  the  different  tones.  The 
form  of  the  Heothinon  is  that  of  any  other  Greek 
antiphon. 

(2.)  ra  ewQiva  {evayyzXia).  These  are  Gospels 
relating  to  the  Resurrection,  one  of  which  is 
read  on  Sundays  in  the  Greek  office  of  lauds. 
They  ax*e  eleven  in  number.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HERA  OLE  AS.  (1)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
A.B.  246 ; commemorated  July  14  ( Mart . Usu- 
ardi),  Taksas  8 = Dec.  4 {Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Thrace  with  Euticus  and 
Plautus;  commemorated  Sept.  29  {Mart.  Usu- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERACLIDES,  martyr  at  Alexandria  with 
Heros,  Plutarchus,  Potamiena,  Serenus,  and 
three  others ; commemorated  June  28  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERACLIUS.  (1)  Bishop  and  confessor  at 
Sens  (fcirca  522  a.d.)  ; commemorated  June  8 
{Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Saint,  of  Nyon ; commemorated  with 
Paulus  Aquilinus,  and  two  others,  May  17  (/6.) 

(3)  Martyr  at  Tuder  in  Tuscany,  with  Feli- 
cissimus  and  Paulinus ; commemorated  May  26 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERASTUS,  or  ERASTUS,  bishop  of  Phi- 
lippi, and  martyr  ; commemorated  July  26 
{Mart.  Usuardi,  Ado  de  Fediv.  SS.  Apostolorum). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HERCULANUS.  (1)  Saint,  of  Rome  : “Na- 
talis ” Sept.  5 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Soldier,  saint  at  Lyons;  commemorated 
Sept.  25  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Perugia ; commemorated 
Nov.  7 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HERESY,  considered  as  a delictum,  or  offence 
against  the  law  of  the  church. 

The  Greek  word  alpeais  imports  (1)  a choosing 
(Lev.  xxii.  18,  LXX. ; 1 Maccab.  viii.  30);  (2)  that 
which  is  chosen,  especially  an  opinion  which  one 
chooses  to  hold,  as  alpeaeis  aivwXe'ias  (2  Pet.  ii. 
1) ; used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  for  opinions 
deviating  from  the  true  Christian  faith ; (3)  a 
body  of  men  holding  a particular  opinion,  as 
(e.  g.)  those  holding  particular  opinions  in  phi- 
losophy (Diog.  Laert.  i.  13  etc.).  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  used  of  the  Sadducees  (Acts  v. 
17),  the  Pharisees  {lb.  xv.  5,  and  perhaps  xxvi. 
5),  of  the  Christian  community  {lb.  xxiv.  5,  14; 


* The  Greek  firm  of  doxology  after  the  Psalms  does  not 
contain  the  clause  “Sicut  erat  in  principio”  (Goar 
Eudtol.  notae  in  Laud.  Off.). 


xxviii.  22).  So  Constantine  (Euseb.  H.  E.  x 5, 
§§  21,  22)  speaks  of  the  church  as  g dlpecis  t) 
icado\iKT i,  7]  ayiccTarr)  alpecns.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  term  mainly  in  the  second  ot 
these  significations. 

The  word  was  used  by  the  early  fathers  with 
a good  deal  of  latitude  to  designate  systems 
which  adopted,  or  professed  to  adopt,  any 
Christian  element  whatever  (Burton,  Rampton 
Lect.  p.  12);  so  the  Trullan  council  (c.  95) 
applies  the  word  “ heretic  ” alike  to  those  who 
were,  and  to  those  who  were  not,  reckoned 
Christians  ; but  it  is  generally  applied  to  those 
who,  holding  the  leading  truths  of  the  faith, 
deviate  in  some  point  or  points. 

To  define  heresy  is,  as  St.  Augustine  says  {De 
Haeret.  Praef.),  “altogether  impossible,  or  at 
any  rate  most  difficult;”  and  when  first  asked 
to  write  a book  on  heresy  himself,  he  illustrated 
the  difficulty  by  pointing  out  {Ep.  222,  ad  Quod - 
vult .)  that  Philastrius  bishop  of  Brescia,  in  his 
book  of  heresies,  enumerated  28  which  had 
originated  among  the  Jews  before  Christ,  and 
128  afterwards,  but  that  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus 
discovered  only  80  altogether.  But  he  is  careful 
to  note  {Epist.  43)  that,  whatever  be  the 
definition,  it  is  not  the  mere  falseness  of  an 
opinion,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  held,  that 
constitutes  heresy ; they  who  do  not  defend  a 
wrong  opinion  in  an  obstinate  temper  (pertinaci 
animositate),  especially  they  who  are  in  error 
mainly  by  the  accident  of  birth,  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  heretics.  With  which  accords  the 
common  definition,  that  heresy  is  “ pertinax 
defensio  dogmatis  ecclesiae  universalis  judieio 
condemnati.”  See  Decretum  Grat.  Cau.  xxiv. 
qu.  iii.  c.  29  ff.  The  law  of  the  emperor  Areadius, 
dated  A.D.  395,  and  given  m the  Codex  Theod. 
(XVI.  v.  28),  is  the  first  legislative  definition. 
“ Qui  vel  levi  argumento  a judieio  catholicae 
religionis  et  tramite  detecti  fuerint  deviare,” 
which  is  modified  by  another  expression  of  the 
same  Areadius  {Code,  L.  13,  De  Paganis ),  “qui 
a Catholicae  Religionis  dogmate  deviare  con- 
tendunt,”  where  the  word  “ contendunt  ” is  held 
to  refer  to  the  same  pertinacity  in  maintaining 
an  opinion  on  which  Augustine  dwells  (Van 
Espen,  pt.  iii.  tit.  iv.  c.  22  ff.).  Van  Espen  con- 
siders this,  if  not  an  absolutely  accurate  descrip- 
tion, to  be  that  which  has  governed  the  sub- 
sequent practice  of  the  church.  He  maintains 
its  soundness  as  a definition,  because  on  the  one 
hand  it  allows  no  deviation  whatever  from  the 
Catholic  creed,  and  on  the  other  tolerates  a 
reasonable  latitude  of  speculation  by  taking  no 
cognizance  of  constructive  heresy.  To  con- 
stitute the  canonical  offence  the  heresy  must 
cousist — i.,  in  a departure,  not  from  the  implied 
belief  of  Christianity,  but  from  that  which  the 
church  through  her  creeds  and  canons  has 
declared  to  be  a matter  of  faith ; ii.,  the  error 
must  be  persistent  and  wilful,  and,  as  Augustine 
points  out  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  51),  after  admo- 
nition ; iii.,  it  must  not  only  be  suspected  but 
detected  and  adjudicated  upon.  (Van  Espen, 
Jus  Eccl.  III.  iv.  2;  Field,  Of  the  Church,  iii. 
cc.  3,  4). 

2.  i.  The  cognizance  of  heresy  was  vested  in 
the  bishops  separately,  as  well  as  collectively. 
It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  office, 
says  Ambrose  {Ep.  21),  addressing  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  to  decide  on  matters  of  doctrine. 
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The  episcopate  was  held  to  be  one,  where  the 
faith  was  concerned,  and  each  bishop  was  charged 
with  maintaining  it,  although  for  practical  con- 
venience his  government  extended  only  over  a 
single  diocese.  This  jurisdiction  granted  to  the 
bishop  in  matters  of  faith  appears  from  the 
power  possessed  by  him  in  the  ante-Nicene 
church  of  varying  the  expressions  of  the  creed 
in  use  in  his  diocese,  in  order  to  meet  prevailing 
hei’esies ; provided,  of  course,  that  the  fun- 
damental unity  of  the  faith  was  unimpaired ; 
instances  of  such  variations  are  given  in  Bing- 
ham, Antiq.  II.  vi.  3.  The  reference  to  the 
belief  of  individual  bishops  as  a standard  of 
doctrine  is  further  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 
Thus  Theodosius  in  a rescript  quoted  in  Sozomen 
(H.  E.  vii.  4)  exhorts  his  subjects  to  keep  the 
faith  delivered  by  St.  Peter,  aud  by  Damasus  of 
Rome,  and  Peter  of  Alexandria.  Other  references 
of  the  kind  are  collected  in  Gothofred’s  com- 
mentary on  Codex  T/ieod.  xvi.  1,  de  fide  Catholicd. 
It  was  an  exereise  of  this  authority  by  Gelasius 
bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  492—6,  condemning  in  a 
decretal  epistle  the  writings  of  Faustus  the 
Semi-pelagian  archbishop  of  Riez,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  first  Roman  catalogue  of  forbidden 
books.  After  the  empire  became  Christian, 
attempts  were  made  by  some  of  the  emperoi’s  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  this  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops.  The  first  instance  of  the  kind, 
unless  the  laws  of  Theodosius  on  heretics  are  to 
be  regarded  as  such,  is  that  of  the  usurper 
Basiliscus,  emperor  of  the  East,  475-7,  who 
issued  an  encyclic  letter  condemning  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  laying  down  definitions  of 
faith.  An  example  followed  with  more  success 
by  Justinian,  whose  edicts  on  doctrine  as  well  as 
discipline  obtained  acceptance  by  being  pro- 
mulgated through  the  patriarchs,  metropolitans, 
and  bishops.  The  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
Charlemagne  also  trenched  upon  the  same  pre- 
rogative ; discussion  was  permitted  in  the  synods 
summoned  bv  him,  but  the  emperor  reserved  the 
decision  to  himself,  and  issued  the  decrees  in  his 
own  name.  But  no  ecclesiastical  authority 
superseded  that  of  the  bishops  till  A.D.  1204, 
when  two  Cistercian  abbots  were  sent  by 
Innocent  III.  to  the  south  of  France  to  inves- 
tigate the  Albigensian  heresy;  and  in  1231 
Gregory  IX.  ‘issued  a commission  to  the  Domini- 
cans to  constitute  a special  court  of  heresy  ; this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Inquisition.  (Van  Espen, 
Jus.  Eccl.  I.  xxii.  3.) 

ii.  The  general  power  of  each  bishop  to  defend 
the  faith  was  restricted,  in  dealing  with  an 
individual  heretic,  to  his  own  diocese.  If  the 
accused  was  one  of  the  clergy,  the  bishop  was 
required  in  the  African  church  to  take  neigh- 
bouring bishops  to  sit  with  him  (1  Cone.  Carthag. 
c,  11;  2 Cone.  Carthag.  c.  10);  but  this  rule 
was  not  confined  to  accusations  of  heresy.  With 
the  bishop  in  some  instances  sat  the  presbyters — 
whether  or  not  this  privilege  was  universally 
conceded  to  them.  The  synod  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
264,  which  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata,  con- 
tained presbyters  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  23).  So  the 
first  condemnation  of  Arius  was  not  pronounced 
by  .Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  319,  till 
he  had  summoned  the  presbytery  and  some  other 
bishops  to  hear  the  charge  (Epiphan.  Haer.  69,  c. 
3).  And  the  accusation  against  Pelagius  was  first 
heard  before  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  a 


synod  of  his  presbyters,  a.d.  415.  If  objection 
was  made  to  the  decision  of  the  bishop,  an  appeal 
lay  to  a larger  council,  either  of  the  province,  or 
finally  of  the  whole  church ; instances  of  which  are 
too  notorious  to  need  citing.  A bishop  charged  with 
heresy  could  be  tried  only  by  a synod  of  bishops. 
The  officer  charged  with  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation is  designated  by  one  of  the  laws  of 
Justinian  (Novel.  137,  c.  5).  “If  any  clergvman 
is  accused  in  point  of  faith,  if  he  is  a bishop  he 
shall  be  examined  before  his  metropolitan,  but 
if  he  is  a metropolitan  then  before  the  patriarch.** 

3.  The  penalties  attached  to  heresy  were  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

i.  By  ecclesiastical  law  an  obstinate  heretic 
was  excommunicated,  and  if  he  continued  con- 
tumacious, his  exclusion  from  church-member- 
ship was  made  more  rigorous.  The  6th  canon 
of  the  council  of  Laodicea  forbids  those  who 
continue  in  their  heresy  to  enter  the  house  of 
God.  But  this  exclusion  could  not  have  been 
universal,  . for  the  4th  council  of  Carthage., 
A.D.  398  (c.  84)  distinctly  prohibits  the  bishop 
from  preventing  Gentiles,  Jews,  or  heretics  from 
being  present  in  church  during  the  Missa  Cate- 
chumenorum  ; and  the  council  of  Valentia,  A.D. 
524  (c.  i.)  orders  the  gospel  to  be  read  before 
%the  oblations,  so  that  heretics,  among  others, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  [cf. 
Heathen].  Another  stigma  affixed  to  heretics 
was  the  rejection  of  their  evidence  in  any 
ecclesiastical  court  against  a Catholic.  The 
Apostolical  Canons  (c.  74)  say  expressly  that  the 
evidence  of  a heretic  shall  not  be  received  against 
a bishop.  The  129th  canon  of  the  African  code 
also  mentions  heretics  among  other  infamous 
persons  whose  testimony  was  inadmissible 
(4  Cone.  Carthag.  c.  96).  The  so-called  6th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381, 
guards  this  disability  from  abuse  by  confining 
it  exclusively  to  ecclesiastical  causes;  if  a heretic 
had  a civil  cause  of  complaint  against  a bishop, 
the  council  allowed  him  his  remedy ; but  the 
Justinian  code  deprived  him  even  of  this. 
Another  class  of  penal  enactments  was  directed 
to  the  protection  of  the  orthodox  from  the 
infection  of  heresy.  One  of  the  Apostolical 
Canons  (c.  45)  forbids,  under  pain  of  suspension, 
any  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  to  pray  with 
heretics,  or  permit  them  to  officiate ; another 
(c.  63)- inhibits  either  clergy  or  laity  from  wor- 
shipping in  a synagogue  of  heretics.  The  council 
of  Laodicea  (c.  9)  would  not  permit  Catholics 
to  frequent  the  cemeteries  or  celebrations  of 
so-called  martyrdoms  of  heretics,  nor  (c.  33) 
tolerate  any  devotions  with  them.  The  4th 
council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  398  (c.  71),  pronounces 
the  assemblies  of  heretics  to  be  not  churches  but 
conventicles;  aud  (c.  72)  prohibits  both  praying 
and  singing  psalms  with  them.  The  Spanish 
council  of  Lerida,  A.D.  523  (c.  13),  rejects  the 
oblation  of  any  who  has  presented  his  children 
for  baptism  by  a heretic ; this  must  mean,  not 
in  a case  of  necessity,  where  it  would  be  admitted, 
but  deliberately.  (Bingham,  Antiq.  XVI.  i.  4). 
Social  intercourse  with  heretics  was  also  pro- 
hibited. “A  clergyman  must  avoid  both  the 
entertainments  and  the  society  of  heretics  ” 
(4  Cone.  Carthag.  c.  70;  1 Cone.  Tolet.  c.  15; 
1 Cone.  Turon.c.  8;  Cone.  Yenet.  c.  3).  Augustine 
relates  ( Confess . iii . 11)  that  while  he  was  a 
Manichaean  his  mother  would  not  sit  at  the 
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same  table  with  him.  The  council  of  Laodicea 
(c.  32)  forbids  Christians  to  receive  the  Eulogiae 
of  heretics,  and  also  (cc.  10,  31)  to  intermarry 
with  them.  This  last  prohibition  appears  to 
have  been  universally  enforced  (Cone.  Eliber. 
c.  16;  Cone,  in  Trull,  c.  72).  The  laws  of  the 
church  are  not  so  strict  as  the  civil  edicts  after- 
wards became  in  prohibiting  the  study  of  here- 
tical books  ; there  is  one  canon  (4  Cone.  Carthag. 
c.  16)  which  foi-bids  a bishop  to  read  heathen 
authors  under  any  cii’cumstances,  and  heretical 
ones  unless  time  or  necessity  require. 

ii.  The  civil  proceedings  against  heretics  began 
with  some  edicts  of  Constantine  against  the 
Donatists,  a.d.  316 ; but  a much  more  extensive 
series  of  laws  was  . enacted  by  Theodosius  the 
Great  with  a view  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions 
of  the  church  arising  from  the  controversies  of 
the  4th  century,  and  to  enforce  uniformity  of 
belief  by  legal  penalties.  The  first  of  these  was 
passed  immediately  after  the  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  and  between  that 
period  and  A.D.  394,  fifteen  other  such  edicts 
were  published.  A further  law  was  enacted  by 
Honorius,  a.d.  408,  and  others  in  the  East  by 
Arcadius  and  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  others 
again  by  Justinian,  a.d.  529.  The  laws  are 
chiefly  contained  in  book  xvi.  tit.  v.  de  Haereticis 
of  the  Theodosian  Code,  although  a few  are  to 
be  found  under  other  titles.  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  a bai-e  abstract  of  the  most 
severe  of  them.  Heretics  were  deprived  of  all 
offices  of  pi'ofit  or  dignity  in  the  state;  they 
could  neither  receive  nor  bequeath  property  ; no 
civil  contx-act  with  them  was  binding  ; they  were 
fined,  banished,  subjected  to  corporal  punishments, 
and  even  sentenced  to  death.  Other  laws  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  hei'esy. 
No  heretical  assemblies  might  be  held,  nor  con- 
venticles built,  nor  clergy  ordained  ; their  books 
were  to  be  burnt  and  their  children  disinherited. 
These  edicts  were  not  directed  against  all  heretics 
indiscriminately,  but  against  various  sects  which 
were  held  to  be  most  dangerous  to  faith  or 
moi-als.  From  the  account  of  Sozomen  (H.  E. 
vii.  12),  they  were  intended  to  strike  terror 
rather  than  to  be  executed  ; but  heretics  were 
always  exposed  to  them,  and,  in  one  conspicuous 
instance,  the  most  severe  penalty,  that  of  death, 
was  inflicted  on  Priscillian  and  some  of  his 
adherents ; the  fii’st  example  in  the  church  of 
any  one  being  put  to  death  for  his  opinions. 

4.  i.  The  admission  of  hei’etics  to  the  church 
is  closely  involved  with  the  controversies  of  the 
4th  century  on  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism 
[Baptism,  Iteration  of,  p.  172].  Their  bear- 
ing on  the  reconciliation  of  heretics,  and  the 
further  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
practice  of  anointing  converts  from  heresy 
stands  towards  the  rite  of  confirmation,  ai-e 
discussed  in  Morinus  (de  Poenit.  ix.  7-11). 
This  article  is  concerned  only  with  any  rites  or 
terms  of  admission  which  indicate  the  course  of 
canonical  discipline.  The  council  of  Eliberis 
(c.  22)  appoints  ten  years’  penance  to  those  who 
had  deserted  the  faith  and  afterwards  returned, 
with  a proviso  that  if  they  had  lapsed  in  infancy 
they  should  be  received  back  without  delay. 
Later  councils  .(Gone.  Agath.  c.  60 ; Cone.  Epaon. 
c.  29)  depi’ecating  this  severity,  reduce  the  term 
to  two  years,  on  condition  that  the  penitent 
lasts  three  days  a week  and-  comes  frequently  to 


church.  Longer  penalties  were  exacted  from 
those  who  had  submitted  to  re-baptism  among 
the  heretics,  the  earlier  practice  in  this  too  being 
more  sevei’e  ; the  1st  council  of  Valence,  A.D.  374 
(c.  3),  denies  communion  to  them  till  the  hour 
of  death,  that  of  Lerida,  a.d.  523  (c.  9),  only  for 
nine  years.  In  this,  however,  as  in  other  points 
of  discipline,  much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop  (Cone.  Agath.  c.  60 ; 4 Cone.  Aurel. 
c.  8).  In  general  the  practice  of  the  church, 
which  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  appeal’s  to 
have  been  to  admit  converts  without  any  actual 
penance,  submitting  them  however  to  some  out- 
ward form  or  ceremonial  of  penitence  (sub  imagine 
poenitentiae , Innocent:  Ep.  18,  ad  Alexan.  c.  3). 
A letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  (Epist.  ix.  61,  ad 
Quirin.')  dii-ects  that  those  who  had  once  been 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  should 
be  received  by  imposition  of  hands,  which  was 
the  Western  use,  or  by  unction,  which  was  that 
of  the  East,  or  by  a profession  of  faith. 

' Of  these  forms  of  reconciliation  that  by  impo- 
sition of  hands  was  the  earliest.  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  vii.  2)  as  a practice  which 
was  ancient  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Rome,  a.d.  253-7  ; Cyprian  also  calls  it  the 
ancient  custom  in  his  time  (Ep.  71  ad  Quintum). 
It  was  prevailing  in  the  time  of  Innocent  (Epp. 
2 ad  Metric,  c.  8,  22  ad  Epis.  Macedon.  cc.  4, 
5) ; it  was  known  to  Augustine  (de  Bapt.  c. 
Bonat.  iii.  11,  ibid.  vi.  15),  and  was  the  subject 
of  the  decrees  of  various  councils  (1  Cone.  Arclat. 
c.  8 ; Cone.  JSicaen.  c.  8).  By  a canonical  epistle 
of  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  384-98,  heretics 
were  to  be  admitted  by  imposition,  together  with 
invocation  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  statement  of 
Gregoi-y  that  imposition  of  hands  was  the  Western 
custom,  and  unction  the  Eastern,  is  only  partially 
correct.  Unction  was  in  use  in  both  the  Spanish 
and  the  Gallic  churches  (1  Cone.  Arausic.  c.  1 ; 
Cone.  Epaon.  c.  16),  and  it  is  likely  that  when 
Gregory  wrote  he  was  referring  only  to  the 
principal  church  of  the  West,  that  of  Rome 
(Martene  de  Bit.  iii.  6). 

ii.  In  the  4th  century,  converts  from  some 
hei'esies  were  received  into  the  church  by  unction, 
with  formal  renunciation  of  their  errors  (Cone. 
Laod.  c.  7 ; 1 Cone.  Constant,  c.  7).  The  Trullan 
council,  following  the  1st  of  Constantinople,  de- 
scribes the  manner  of  admission  ; “ We  receive 
Ai’ians,  Macedonians,  Novatians,  Quartodecimans, 
and  ApolKnarians,  when  they  give  in  written 
forms  of  belief  (At/3eAA ovs  ; for  instances  of  this 
pi’actice  see  Soc.  H.  E.  iv.  12,  Soz.  H.  E.  iii.  22), 
and  anathematize  every  heresy  not  according 
with  the  mind  of  the  holy  and  apostolic  church ; 
sealing  (that  is,  anointing)  them  with  the  holy 
ointment  on  the  forehead,  and  eyes,  and  nostrils, 
and  mouth,  and  ears ; and  as  we  seal  them,  we 
say,  ‘The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’" 
The  Arabic  version  of  the  Nicene  canons  (c.  31, 
Hardouin,  vol.  i.  p.  468)  lias  another  form  of 
admission.  “ If  any  one  is  converted  to  the 
orthodox  faith  he  must  be  received  into  the 
church  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter, 
who  ought  to  instruct  him  tc  anathematize  all 
who  oppose  the  orthodox  faith  and  conti-adict 
the  apostolic  church.  He  ought  also  to  anathe- 
matize Arius  and  his  heresy,  and  openly  and 
sincerely  profess  the  faith.  After  this  the  bishop 
or  priest  whose  office  it  is,  shall  receive  him  and 
anoint  him  with  the  unction  of  Chrism,  and  sign 
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him  three  times  while  anointing  him,  and  pray- 
ing over  him  in  the  prayer  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.  and  prayer  shall  be  made  earnestly 
to  God  for  him,  and  then  he  may  be  received.” 
With  regard  to  other  heresies,  the  canon  of  the 
Trullan  council  already  cited  proceeds  to  make 
the  following  provisions.  “ About  the  Pauli- 
anists.  the  Catholic  church  defines,  that  they  are 
to  be  baptized  anew  ; but  as  to  the  Eunomians, 
who  baptize  with  one  immersion,  the  Montanists 
....  and  the  Sabellians  ....  and  all  the 
other  heresies  . . . . ; all  who  will  come  over 
to  orthodoxy  from  these  we  receive  as  converts 
from  paganism  (ws  '’EWyvas) ; and  the  first  day 
we  make-  them  Christians,  the  second  catechu- 
mens, and  on  the  third  day  we  exorcise  them, 
after  breathing  thrice  on  the  forehead  and  ears 
[Exorcism];  and  so  we  go  on  to  catechise  them, 
and  cause  them  to  tarry  in  the  church  and  listen 
to  the  Scriptures ; and  then  we  baptize  them. 
And  the  Maniehaeans,  and  the  Valentinians,  and 
the  Marcionites,  and  those  who  come  from  such- 
like heresies  must  give  in  libelli,  and  anathema- 
tize their  own  heresy,  and  Xestorius  and  Euty- 
ches,  and  Dioscorus  and  Severus,  and  the  other 
ringleaders  of  such-like  heresies,  and  those  who 
hold  their  own  and  the  other  aforenamed  here- 
sies ; and  so  they  may  be  admitted  to  Holy 
Communion.” 

iii.  In  the  case  of  those  who  came  into  the 
orthodox  faith  from  the  heresies  of  Xestorius  and 
Eutyches,  the  church  appears  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  a solemn  profession  of  faith  by  the  convert. 
This  is  frequently  insisted  upon  by  Leo  ( Epp . i. 
6 ; vi.  2 ; xiv.  xxvii.  4).  The  2nd  council  of 
Seville,  a.D.  618,  received  in  this  form  at  its 
twelfth  sitting  an  heretical  Syrian  bishop.  The 
bishop  made  a solemn  statement  of  his  errors  and 
of  the  truth,  and  confirmed  it  with  an  oath.  In 
later  periods  an  oath  became  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  ceremonial.  A Roman  synod  under 
Leo  III.,  a.d.  799,  required  a certain  bishop 
Felix  not  only  to  abjure  his  heresy  and  write  out 
a form  of  faith,  but  also  to  swear  over  the  holy 
mysteries  to  observe  his  orthodox  profession ; he 
was  then  required  to  place  it  over  the  body  of 
St.  Peter,  and  swear  he  would  never  dare  repeat 
his  heretical  opinions.  Cotelerius  ( Apost . Const, 
v.  13,  note)  prints  part  of  an  ancient  Eastern 
ritual  containing  a form  of  renunciation  of  the 
Armenian  heresy,  which  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing imprecation : “ If  I make  this  profession 
with  hypocrisy,  or  return  to  my  heresy  openly 
or  secretly,  may  all  calamities  overtake  me,  the 
dread  of  Cain  and  the  leprosy  of  Gehazi,  and  in 
the  world  to  come  may  I be  anathema  and  cata- 
thema,  and  may  my  soul  be  sent  to  Satan  and 
his  devils.” 

iv.  The  form  of  admission  in  use  in  the  East  in 
the  8th  century  is  given  by  Morinus  {de  Poenit. 
ix.  9)  from  a very  ancient  Greek  Euchologion. 
Those  to  be  received  must  fast  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  and  prostrate  themselves  in  prayer  morning 
and  evening  like  the  Catechumens  ; they  may  then 
be  thought  worthy  of  the  orthodox  faith  and  be 
initiated.  The  priest  is  to  bring  each  into  the 
baptistery,  and  say  to  him,  “Curse  X.  and  his 
doctrines,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  for  I 
renounce  him  and  every  heretical  doctrine,  and  I 
believe  in  the  holy  and  consubstantial  Trinity.” 
And  the  priest  shall  say  to  the  convert  three 
times,  “ Dost  thou  believe  in  the  holy  and  con- 
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substantial  Trinity  ?”  and  the  convert  -hall  reply 
“1  do.”  He  shall  then  kneel,  and  the  priest 
shall  lay  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  pi  ay  as 
follows  ....  After  which  he  shall  anoint  him 
with  oil  with  the  same  form  as  if  he  were  a 
neophyte,  and  say  this  prayer  . . . The  convert 
may  then  communicate,  and  he  must  be  instructed 
not  to  eat  flesh  seven  days,  nor  wash  his  face, 
but,  as  the  baptized  do,  persevere  for  seven  days, 
and  on  the  8th  day  wash  and  be  dismissed. 

The  following  example  of  a prayer  used  for 
those  who  were  reconciled,  after  having  been 
rebaptized  by  heretics,  is  from  a ritual  found  at 
Toulouse,  at  Rheims,  and  in  Sicily:  “God  who 
restorest  man,  made  after  thine'  own  image,  to 
that  which  Thou  hast  created,  look  down  in 
mercy  upon  this  Thy  servant,  and  whatever 
ignorance  and  heretical  perverseness  has  crept  into 
him,  do  Thou  in  Thy  pity  and  goodness  pardon, 
so  that  any  wickedness  which  he  has  committed 
through  the  fraud  of  the  devil  or  the  iniquity  of 
the  Arian  falsehood,  may  not  be  laid  to  his 
charge,  but  that  having  been  transformed  by 
Thy  mercy,  and  having  received  the  communion 
of  Thy  truth  at  the  sacred  altars,  he  may  be 
restored  a member  of  the  catholic  church.” 

Heresy  as  a canonical  offence  is  dealt  with  by 
Van  Espen  ( Jus  Eccl.  Pars  iii.  tit.  iv.  c.  2). 
The  admission  of  heretics  to  the  church  is  a very 
complicated  subject,  owing  to  the  endless  varieties 
of  heretical  sects.  See  Martene  {de  Pit  iii.  6), 
Morinus  ( de  Poenit.  ix.  7-11),  Suieer  (s.  v.  cupe- 
tikos ),  and  Bingham  {Antig.  XIX.  ii.).  A list  of 
the  early  and  mediaeval  writers  on  heresy  is 
given  in  the  preface  to  Burton’s  Bampton  lectures 
on  Heresies  of  the  Ajmtolic  Age.  [G.  M.] 

HERETICAL  BAPTISM.  [Baptism,  Iter- 
ation of,  p.  172.] 

HERMAGORAS.  bishop  and  martyr  under 
Xero  at  Aquileia,  with  Fortunatus  his  arch- 
deacon ; commemorated  July  12  (.1  fart.  Pom. 
Yet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMAS,  saint  (supposed  bishop  of  Phi- 
lippi) ; commettnorated  May  9 (J tart.  Usuardi, 
Ado  de  Festiv.  Apostolorum).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMEAS,  of  Comana,  lepoixapTvs  under 
Antoninus ; commemorated  May  31  {Cal.  Be- 
zant.'). ’ [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMELANDUS,  abbot  in  Antron,  an 
island  of  the  Loire  (feirca  720  a.d.);  comme- 
morated March  25  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

HERMELLUS.  martyr  at  Constantinople ; 
commemorated  Aug.  3 {Mart.  Pom.  Yet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMENEGILDUS,  son  of  Leovigildus, 
king  of  the  Goths,  martyr  in  Spain  (f586  a.d.)  ; 
commemorated  April  13  (3/art.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HERMEXEUTAE.  [Interpreter.] 
HERMES.  (1)  [Gaius.] 

(2  Saint  at  Marseilles;  commemorated  with 
Adrianus,  March  1 {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(3)  One  of  the  seventy ; commemorated  with 
Agabus,  Asyncritus,  Herodion,  Phlegon,  Rufus, 
April  8 {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome  (a.d.  116);  commemorated 
Aug.  28  {Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi). 
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(5)  [Eusebius  (7).] 

(6)  Exorcista,  saint  of  Retiaria ; commemo- 
rated Dec.  31  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.) 

HERMITS.  Some  mediaeval  writers  on 
monasticism  define  hermits  (eremitae)  as  soli- 
taries in  cells,  and  anchorites  (anachoretae)  as 
solitaries  without  any  fixed  dwelling  place ; 
more  correctly  anchorites  are  solitaries  who 
have  passed  a time  of  probation  as  coenobites,  and 
hermits  those  who  enter  on  the  solitary  life 
without  this  preparation  (Martene,  Reg.  Comm. 
Bened.  c.  1 ; Isid.  I)e  Div.  Off.  ii.  15).  Generally 
the  word  u eremite  ” includes  all  solitary  ascetics 
of  one  sort  or  another ; other  designations  of 
them  in  early  ecclesiastical  writers  are  aflArjrcff, 
d<r/cjjrat,  fiova^oures,  (fn\66eoi,  <pi\o(ro<povuT€5, 
Kareipy  perot , viri  Dei,  renunciantes,  continentes, 
cellulani,  inclusi,  reclusi,  monachi,  &c. ; and, 
later,  religiosi.  The  words  govaxbs  and 
jxova.(TT7]pLov  were  soon  transferred  from  the 
hermit  in  his  solitary  cell  to  the  coenobite  in  his 
community. 

The  asceticism  of  the  desert  was  among 
Christians  the  first  step  towards  the  asceticism 
of  the  cloister.  It  was  prompted  bv  a passionate 
longing  to  fly  from  the  world  to  escape  not 
merely  the  fury  of  the  Decian  or  Diocletian  per- 
secutions, but  the  contaminations  of  surrounding 
heathenism.  It  commended  itself  to  devout 
Christians  by  reasons,  which,  however  specious, 
really  contradict  and  cancel  each  other,  for  it 
seemed  at  once  a refuge  from  spiritual  dangers, 
and  a bolder  challenge  to  the  powers  of  darkness 
to  do  their  worst ; at  once  a safer,  quieter  life 
than  the  perilous  conflict  day  by  day  with  an 
evil  world,  and,  in  another  aspect,  a life  of 
sterner  self-denial.  In  the  pages  of  its  pane- 
gyrists the  solitary  life  presents  itself  now  in 
one  and  now  in  the  other  of  these  irreconcileable 
phases,  according  to  the  mood  or  temperament  of 
the  writer.  It  may  be  replied,  that,  far  from 
being  either  more  heroic  or  more  free  from 
danger,  it  is  neither. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  the 
more  austere  Christians  were  only  distinguished 
by  such  epithets  as  oi  airovtialoi  or  oi 
cKAeKTorepoL,  without  withdrawing  from  the 
society  of  their  fellows  (e.  g.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  11 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Homil.  “ Quis  Dives  ? ” n.  36). 
About  that  time,  Antony  and  Ammon  in  Egypt, 
and  Paul  in  the  Thebaid  led  the  way  to  the 
desert ; and  their  example  soon  found  a crowd  of 
imitators  (Socr.  Ii.  E.  iv.  23 ; Soz.  H.  E.  i.  13, 
14;  Hier.  Ep.  22,  ad  Eustoch.).  In  Syria 
Hilarion,  in  Armenia  Eustathius,  bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Cappadocia  Basil  urged  on  the  move- 
ment. It  spread  quickly  through  Pontus,  lllyri- 
cum,  and  Thrace  westwards  ; and  the  personal 
prestige  of  Athanasius,  an  exile  from  his  see, 
helped  to  make  it  popular  in  Italy  at  Rome 
(Niceph.  H.  E.  ix.  16;  Aug.  de  Op.  Mon.  c.  23  ; 
Hier.  Ep.  16;  Epitaph.  Marcel .).  But  the  soli- 
tary life  never  found  so  many  votaries  in  Europe, 
as  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East ; partly  because  of 
the  comparative  inclemency  of  the  climate,  and 
the  proportionate  need  of  more  appliances  to 
support  life,  partly  of  the  more  practical  cha- 
racter of  the  West. 

The  institution  of  Lauras  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  hermitage  and  the  monastery, 
in  the  later  and  . more  ordinary  use  of  that  word. 


Pachomius  at  Tabenna  in  Upper  Egypt  had 
already  begun  to  organise  a community  of  her- 
mits, by  arranging  that  three  should  occupy 
one  cell,  and  that  all  who  were  near  enough 
should  meet  together  for  the  daily  meal  (Soz. 
H.  E.  iii.  14  ; Pallad.  Hist.  Lam .).  The  monks 
of  Mons  Nitrius,  too,  near  the  Lake  Mareotis, 
though  many  of  them  in  separate  cells  (oikt] paT a 
fiovax'LKa  (nropabTiv,  ra  KeAA (a,  Soz.  H.  E.  vi.  31) 
had  refectories  for  common  use,  chapels  in  their 
midst  for  common  worship  on  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days and  holy  days,  certain  presbyters  appointed 
to  officiate  in  these,  and  certain  lay  officers, 
(oeconomi)  elected®  by  the  older  hermits  to  pro- 
vide for  their  temporal  wants,  such  as  they  were, 
and  to  transmit  their  scanty  alms  (diaconia) 
derived  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  the  rush  mats 
which  they  wove  (Cass.  Inst.  v.  26,  40;  Coll. 
iii.  1 ; x.  2 ; xviii.  5 ; xxi.  9).  In  the  Thebaid  a 
hermit  named  Joannes  presided  over  a large 
number  of  hermits  (Soz.  H.  E.  vi.  28,  29).  One 
of  the  first  “ Lauras,”  or  irregular  clusters  of 
hermits  dwelling  close  together,  was  at  Pharan 
near  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  4th  century;  another 
was  founded  near  Jerusalem  in  the  next  century 
by  Sabas  a hermit  from  Cappadocia,  under  the 
patronage  of  Euthymius. 

The  early  ecclesiastical  histories  teem  with  the 
almost  suicidal  austerities  of  the  more  celebrated 
hermits.  Not  content  with  imposing  on  them- 
selves the  burden  hard  to  be  borne  of  a lifelong 
loneliness — for  even  without  any  vow  of  con- 
tinuance it  was  very  rarely  that  a hermit  re- 
turned to  the  companionship  of  his  fellows — and 
of  a silence  not  to  be  broken  even  by  prayer, 
they  vied  with  one  another  in  devising  self- 
tortures ; wandering  about,  almost  naked,  like* 
wild  beasts ; barely  supporting  life  by  a little 
bread  and  water,  or  a few  herbs;  only  allowing 
their  macerated  frames  three  or  four  hours  sleep 
in  the  twenty-four,  and  those  on  the  bare  rock 
or  in  some  narrow  cell  where  it  was  impossible 
to  straighten  the  limbs ; counting  cleanliness  a 
luxury  and  a sin;  maiming  themselves,  some- 
times with  their  own  hands,,  to  escape  being 
made  bishops  by  force  ; and  shunning  a moment’s 
intercourse  even  with  those  naturally  dearest. 
(Cass.  Inst.  v.  26,  40 ; Coll.  ii.  6,  17  ; Socr. 
H.  E.  iv.  23  ; Soz.  H.  E.  vi.  29,  34 ; cf.  Rosweyd 
Vitae  Patr.  pass.).  It  was  only  in  the  decline  of 
this  enthusiasm  that  hermits  began  to  take  up 
their  abode  near  cities.  The  “ father  of  hermits  ” 
used  to  compare  a hermit  near  a town  to  a fish 
out  of  water  (Soz.  H.  E.  i.  13). 

Usually  the  hermit’s  abode  was  in  a cave,  or 
in  a small  hut  which  his  own  hands  had  rudely 
put  together  (Evagr.  HE.  i.  21);  but  some, 
like  the  “ possessed  with  evil  spirits  ” in  Gadara 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  had  their 
dwellings  in  tombs  (Theodoret.  Philoth.  c.  12); 
hence  they  were  called  gegopiTai,  and  the  keeper 
or  superintendent  of  these  tombs  the  gepopoc^vAa^ 
(Altes.  Ascetic,  i.  7).  Others  roved  about  inces- 
santly, to  avoid  the  visits  of  the  curious,  like  the 
“ gyrovagi  ” in  having  no  fixed  abode,  but  unlike 
them  in  keeping  always  alone  (Sulp.  Sev.  Dial, 
de  Mon.  i.  9),  and  in  feeding  only  on  the  wild 
herbs  which  they  gathered  [see  Bosci].  Others, 
the  “Stylitae,”  aspiring  to  yet  more  utter  isola- 


a ITospinianus  wrongly  speaks  of  the  p reshy  teri  as  thus 
elected  (De  Oiig.  Mon ach.). 
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tion,  planted  themselves  on  the  summit  of  solitary 
columns.  Of  these  the  most  famous  were  the 
Simeon,  who  in  Syria  during  the  5th  century  is 
said  to  have  lived  forty-one  years  on  a tall  pillar 
the  top  of  which  was  barely  three  feet  in 
diameter  (Evagr.  II.  E.  i.  13;  ii.  9 : Theodoret, 
Philoth.  c.  26) ; his  namesake  who  followed  his 
example  in  the  6th  century  (Evagr.  H.E.  vi. 
22)  ; and  a Daniel,  who  chose  for  the  scene  of  his 
austerities  a less  dreary  neighbourhood,  a suburb 
of  Constantinople  (Theodor.  Lect.  H.E.  i.  32). 
Other  “stylitae”  are  mentioned  by  Joannes 
Moschus  {Prat.  cc.  27,  28,  57,  129).  This  pecu- 
liar form  of  ercmitism  was  very  unusual  in 
Europe.  A monk  near  Treves  in  the  6th  century 
tried  the  experiment  on  the  top  of  a column 
rising  from  the  summit  of  a cliff;  but  by  order 
of  the  bishop  soon  relinquished  the  attempt  on 
account  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate  (Greg.  Turon. 
Hist.  viii.  16). 

The  reverence  with  which  hermits  were 
popularly  regarded  led  to  their  aid  being  fre- 
quently invoked  when  controversies  were  raging. 
Thus  in  the  close  of  the  4th  cent  ury  Antony,  who 
is  also  said  to  have  more  than  once  broken  the 
spell  of  his  seclusion  in  order  to  go  and  plead  the 
cause  of  some  poor  client  at  Alexandria  (Soz. 
H.  E.  i.  13),  being  appealed  to  in  the  Arian  con- 
flict not  only  addressed  a letter  to  the  emperor, 
but  made  a visit  in  person  to  Alexandria  on 
behalf  of  Athanasius  (Soz.  H.  E.  ii.  31  ; Hieron. 
Ep.  33,  ad  Castruc.).  The  hermit  Aphraates 
boldly  confronted  the  emperor  Valens,  as  did 
Daniel,  the  later  of  the  two  pillar-hermits  of 
that  name,  the  emperor  Basiliscus  (Theodoret, 
H.  E.  iv.  23  ; Theod.  Lect.  Collectan.  i.  32,  33). 
The  great  Theodosius  consulted  the  hermit 
Joannes  (Soz.  H.  E.  vii.  22).  The  hermits 
near  Antioch  interceded  with  good  effect  when 
the  magistrates  of  that  city  were  about  to 
execute  the  cruel  orders  of  the  exasperated 
emperor  (Chrys.  Homil.  ad  Ant.  xvii.).  But 
not  rarely  the  unreasoning  zeal  of  the  her- 
mits provoked  great  tumults ; and  sometimes  in 
a misguided  impulse  of  indiscriminating  pity  they 
endeavoured  by  force  to  liberate  criminals  con- 
demned by  the  law.  Nor  were  their  sympathies 
always  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox.  When 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  denounced  the  error  of 
the  Anthropomorphitae,  almost  all  the  Saitic 
monks  were  fiercely  incensed  against  him  as  an 
atheist  “ in  their  simplicity  ” as  Cassian  adds, 
(Cass.  Coll.  x.  2). 

On  the  comparative  excellency  of  the  eremitic 
or  of  the  coenobitic  life  there  has  been  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  writers  who  extol 
asceticism  ; the  same  writer  inclining  now  to  the 
solitary  life,  and  now  to  the  life  in  a community, 
as  he  views  the  question  from  one  side  or 
another.  Sozomen  calls  the  eremitic  life  the 
“ peak  of  philosophy  ’*  {H.  E.  vi.  31 ).  Chrysostom 
and  Basil  speak  to  the  same  effect  (Chrys.  Ep.  1 ; 
Bas.  Ep.  ad  Chilon.).  But  Basil  in  the  rule  for 
monks  ascribed  to  him  commends  the  coenobitic 
life,  as  more  truly  unselfish,  more  rich  in  oppor- 
tunities both  for  helping  and  for  being  helped 
{Reg.  c.  7 ) ; and  so  speaks  his  friend,  Gregory  of 
Nazianza  {Oral.  21).  Jerome,  with  all  his  love 
of  austerity,  cautions  his  friend  and  pupil  against 
the  dangers  of  solitude  {Ep.  4,  ad  Rustic.). 
Augustine  praises  hermits ; and  yet  allows  that 
coenobites  have  a more  unquestionable  title  to 


veneration  {Dc  Mor.  Eccl.  c.  31).  Cassian  often 
speaks  of  hermits  as  having  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  excellence  (e.g.  Inst.  v.  36;  Coll.  xvii!.  4); 
at  other  times  he  deprecates  the  solitary  life  as 
not  good  for  all,  and  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  ; and  he  relates  how  a devout  monk  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  returned  to  his 
brother  monks  {Coll.  xix.  2,  3;  xxiv.  8). 

It  was  from  the  first  very  earnestly  enjoined 
by  the  leaders  of  asceticism,  that  none  should 
venture  on  so  great  an  enterprise  as  the  solitary 
life,  without  undergoing  probation  as  a coenobite 
(Hieron.  Ep.  4 ad  Lust.;  Cass.  Inst.  v.  4.  36; 
Coll,  xviii.  4 ; Joan.  Clim.  Scala,  iv.  27).  Bene- 
dict compares  the  hermit  to  a champion  ad- 
vancing in  front  of  the  army  for  single  combat 
with  the  foe,  and  therefore  insists  on  his  proving 
himself  and  his  armour  beforehand  {Reg.  c.  1). 
Councils  repeatedly  enforce  this  probationary  dis- 
cipline {Cone.  Vend.  a.d.  465,  c.  7 ; Cone.  Told. 
iv.  a.d.  633,  c.  63;  vii.  a.d.  646,  c.  5;  Cone. 
Trull,  a.d.  692,  cc.  41,  42).  The  permission  of  the 
abbat  was  required  (Sulp.  Sev.  Dial.  i.  5),  some- 
times, also,  the  consent  of  the  brethren  (Martene, 
Comm,  in  Reg.  Pen.  c.  1)  and,  sometimes  of  tire 
bishop  {Cone.  Franco f.  a.d.  794,  c.  12).  The 
length  of  this  period  of  probation  varied  (Mart.v.s. 
cf.  Isid.  De  Div.  Off.  ii.  15).  Even  those  who 
most  admired  the  hermit-life  fenced  it  round 
with  prohibitions  as  a risk  not  lightly  to  be 
encountered. 

The  civil  authorities  were  naturally  jealous  of 
this  subtraction  of  so  many  citizens  from  the 
duties  of  public  life.  Theodosius  ordered  all 
those  who  evaded  theiv  public  responsibilities  on 
pretence  of  asceticism  to  be  deprived  of  their 
civil  rights  unless  they  returned  to  claim  them 
{Cod.  Theodos.  xii. ; Tit.  1;  Lex  63);  and  it 
was  forbidden  for  slaves  to  be  admitted  into  a 
monastery  without  their  masters’  leave  {Cone. 
Chalc.  a.d.  451,  Act  xv.  c.  4).  In  Western 
Europe  Charles  the  Great  decreed  that  all  her- 
mits infesting  towns  and  cities  for  alms  should 
either  return  to  their  hermitages  or  be  shut  up  in 
monasteries.  By  the  law  of  the  Eastern  church 
a bishop  who  became  a hermit  was  ipso  facto 
deprived  of  his  office. 

It  was  not  unusual,  particularly  in  the 
monasteries  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  for  one 
of  the  brethren  most  advanced  in  asceticism  to 
be  immured  in  a separate  cell,  sometimes  under- 
ground, always  within  the  precincts,  as  an  inter- 
cessor for  the  monastery  (Menard,  Observ.  Grit, 
in  Bened.  Anian.  Cod.  Regul.  ii.).  After  a solemn 
religious  ceremony  the  devotee,  thus  buried 
alive  by  his  own  consent,  was  left,  with  no  other 
apparel  than  what  he  was  wearing,  to  end  his 
days  alone.  The  doorway  was  walled  up,  or  the 
door  nailed  to  and  sealed  with  the  bishop’s  ring, 
whose  consent,  as  well  as  that  of  the  abbat  and 
chapter,  was  requisite.  Only  a little  aperture 
was  left,  not  such  as  to  allow  the  inmate  to  see 
or  be  seen,  for  letting  down  provisions  to  him 
(Menard,  u.  s.).  These  “ inclusi  ” are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  aged  or  sickly  monks, 
allowed  separate  cells  because  of  their  infirmities 
(Cass.  Inst.  ii.  12 ; Cone.  Agath.  c.  38).  [See 
Hesvchastar.]  The  rule  “ for  solitaries  ” of 
Grimlaicus,  probably  a monk  in  or  near  Metz 
about  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  seems  in- 
tended not  for  a separate  order,  but  for  these 
“inclusi”  generally  (Bened.  Anian.  u.  s.).  It 
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is  a characteristic  difference  between  Asiatic 
and  European  asceticism,  that  the  eremites,  or 
desert  monks  of  the  east  find  their  western 
counterpart  in  solitaries  within  the  precincts  of 
the  community. 

As  might  be  expected  for  obvious  reasons  there 
have  been  few  female  hermits.  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  a nun  of  the  convent  of  Ste. 
Croix,  Poitiers,  who  retired  to  a hermitage  by 
permission  of  the  abbess  Radegunda  {Hist.  vi. 
29).  Usually  these  female  solitaries  had  their 
cells  in  close  contiguity  to  the  wall  of  a church 
or  of  a monastery  (Martene,  v.  s.). 

[See  further  Roswevdii  Vitae  Patrum , Ant- 
verpiae,  1628;  Hospinianus  De  Monachis,  Tigur. 
1609 ; Middendorpii  Originum  Anachoretarum 
Sylvci,  Col.  Agripp.  1615  ; Anton.  Dadin.  Alte- 
serrae  Asceticon,  Par.  1674  ; Bingham’s  Origines 
Ecclesiasticae  (Bk.  vii.)  Lond.  1840.  See  also 
Asceticism  in  this  Dictionary,  Antony  (St.)  &c. 
in  the  Dictionary  of 'Christian  Biography.] 

[I.  G.  S.] 

HERMOGENES.  (1)  [Peter  (6).] 

(2)  [Galata.] 

(3)  [Evodius  (1).] 

(4)  [Evodus.] 

(5)  [Eugraphus.] 

(6)  [Donatus  (10).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMOGRATES.  [Hermolaus.] 

HERMOLAUS,  presbyter  of  Nicomedia, 
iepo/jLapTvs , A.D.  304  ; commemorated  with  the 
brothers  Hernempus  and  Hermogrates,  July  27 
{Mart.  Pom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi);  and  July 
25  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMYLUS,  martyr  with  Stratonicus; 
(+315  A.D.)  commemorated  Jan.  13  {Cal.  By- 
zant.). [W.  F.  G.] 

HERNEMPUS.  [Hermolaus.] 

HERODION.  [Hermes  (3).] 

HERON,  or  HEROS.  (1)  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch, successor  to  Ignatius:  “Natalis,”  Oct.  17 
{Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  [Dioscorus  (3).] 

(3)  [Heraclides.]. 

HERTFORD,  COUNCIL  OF  {Herutfordiae 
concilium).  Held  at  Hertford  A.D.  673,  Sept.  24; 
all  the  bishops  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  then 
living,  except  Wini,  the  simoniacal  bishop  of 
London,  being  present  in  person  or  by  deputy 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs’  Councils  and  Documents , iii. 
121,  note).  Archbishop  Theodore,  who  had 
summoned  them,  recited  ten  canons  from  a book, 
in  all  probability  the  collection  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus  from  their  being  all  found  there,  to 
which  all  subscribed  {lb.  ; comp.  Mansi  xi.  127). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

HERUDFORDENSE  CONCILIUM. 

[Hertford,  Council  of.] 

HESYCHASTAE  (sH<ruxa<rrai).  Etymo- 
logically a term  equivalent  to  “ quietists.”  It 
was  applied  to  those  members  of  a monastery 
who  were  allowed  to  have  separate  cells  within 
the  precincts  that  their  meditations  might  be  un- 
interrupted. (Bing.  Orig.  Eccles.  VII.  ii.  14; 
Menard  on  Bened.  Anian.  Concord.  Regul.  c.  29 ; 
of.  Justinian  Novell.  5,  33.)  Riddle,  however, 


{Chr.  Antiq.  VII.  vii.),  takes  it  as  a designation  of 
monks  bound  to  silence ; and  Suicer  ( Thes. 
Eccles .)  as  meaning  anchorites,  although  the 
passage  which  he  quotes  from  Balsarnon  (ad 
Cone.  Nic.  II.  A.D.  787)  distinguishes  Hesy- 
chasteria  from  “ monasteria  ” and  the  cells  of 
“ anachoretae.”  In  the  14th  century  it  was 
applied  to  the  mystics  of  Mount  Athos  (Herzog 
Beal-Encyklop.  s.  v.).  [I.  G.  S.] 

HESYCHIUS,  ESICHIUS  or  ESICIUS. 

(1)  Bishop  and  confessor  at  Circesium  (saec.  i.)  ; 
commemorated  with  Euphrasius,  Indalecius,  Se- 
cundus,  Tesiphon,  and  Torquatus,  May  15  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Mesia  ; commemorated  June  15 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HETAERIAE  {eraipiai)  were  originally 
political  clubs ; but  the  word  came  to  signify 
any  association  of  men  for  objects  not  recognized 
by  the  law.  Thus  Trajan  (Plinii  Epist.  x.  34 
[al.  43])  was  unwilling  to  sanction  a company 
(collegium)  of  firemen  at  Nicomedia,  because  he 
had  found  that  in  that  district  such  companies 
were  liable  to  degenerate  into  hetaeriae  ; and  it 
was  as  hetaeriae  that  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
state  {lb.  x.  96  [al.  97],  § 7),  and  so  persecuted 
(Augusti,  Handbuch , i.  40)  [C.] 

HETERODOXY.  [Heresy.] 

HEXAPSALMUS  (efchJ/aAjuos).  By  this 
name  are  denoted  six  unvarying  Psalms,  which 
are  said  daily  in  the  Greek  office  of  lauds  {rb 
opQpov).  They  are  Pss.  iii.,  xxxvii.  (xxxviii.), 
lxii.  (lxiii.),  lxxxvii.  (lxxxviii.),  cii.  (ciii.),  cxlii. 
(cxliii.)  They  occur  near  the  beginning  of  the 
office  ; and  are  introduced  by  the  clause  “ Glory 
to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  among  men,”  and  by  the  verse  “ Thou 
shalt  open  my  lips,  O Lord,  aud  my  mouth  shall 
show  thy  praise.”  After  the  first  three  Psalms 
are  said  the  priest  comes  out  from  the  bema,  and 
while  the  last  three  are  being  said,  recites  the 
twelve  morning  prayers  (t as  swfhvas  euvds) 
secretly  before  the  icon  of  our  Lord.  They  are 
concluded  with  three  Alleluias ; and  three 
Reverences.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HEZEKIAH,  the  king  of  Judah  ; commemo- 
rated Nahasse  4 — July  28  {Cal.  Ethiop.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HIBERNICA  CONCILIA.  [Ireland, 
Councils  of.] 

HIEMANTES.  The  word  xet.u“C6<r^°“ 
means  primarily  “ to  be  storm-tossed  ” (Acts 
xxvii.  18).  Thence,  by  a natural  metaphor,  it 
passed  on  to  the  tempest  of  the  soul.  Thus 
Chrysostom  {Horn.  liii.  in  Matt.)  says  that  the 
mind  of  a man  who  has  many  artificial  wants  is 
storm-tossed  {xeiya(ecrdcu).  Compare  James 
i.  6. 

The  seventeenth  canon  of  the  council  of  An- 
cyra  (A.D.  314)  orders  those  who  have  committed 
unnatural  crimes,  or  who  are  or  have  been 
lepers,  to  be  placed  at  public  prayer  among  the 
storm-tossed  or  storm-beaten  {eis  robs  x^^C0’ 
juevous  evx^rOai).  This  is  rendered  in  the 
“ Versio  Prisca,”  “ cum  eis  qui  tempestatem 
patiuntur  orare  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  “inter 
eos  orare  qui  spiritu  periclitantur  immnndo;*' 
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I v I.si  Jorus  Mercator,  “ qui  tempestate  jactantur, 
qui  a nobis  energumeni  appellantur  [<»/.  furiosi 
sive  energumeni  intelliguptur].”  To  the  same 
effect  Martin  of  Braga  ( Collect . Can.,  c.  81), 
“ inter  daemoniosos  ora  re.”  The  use  of  the  word 
in  the  Clementine  liturgy  ( Constt . Apost.  viii.  12, 
§ 20) — irapaKa\ov/j.(v  <re  virtp  tujv  xeiluLaG0lu*,'wt/ 
virb  r ov  aWorpiov — makes  it  almost  certain  that 
the  x*llliaG6p.evoi  or  Hiemantesare  identical  with 
the  Energumeni  or  Demoniacs,  who  had  a special 
place  assigned  them  outside  the  church  proper, 
whether  in  the  porch  or  in  the  open  air. 
(Suicer’s  Thesaurus , s.  v.  \up.a(op.at ; Van 
Espen,  Jus  Keel.  iii.  132;  ed.  Colon.  1777).  [C.] 

HIERAPOLIS,  COUNCILS  OF.  (1)  a.d. 
173,  of  twenty-six  bishops,  under  its  bishop,  Apol- 
linarius,  ag-ainst  the  errors  of  Montanus,  which 
gave  rise  to  a sect  called  from  the  province  in 
which  it  originated,  and  in  which  Hierapolis  was 
situated,  “Cataphryges”  (Mansi,  i.  691-4).  Euse- 
bius has  preserved  extracts  from  a work  written 
by  Apollinarius  himself  against  them  (v.  16). 

(2)  a.d.  445,  under  Stephen,  its  metropolitan, 
when  Sabinianus  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Perrhe 
instead  of  Athanasius,  deposed  at  Antioch  under 
Domnus  the  year  before.  Later,  Athanasius  was 
restored  by  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria.  But  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  Oct.  31,  a.d.  451,  deciding 
for  the  moment  in  favour  of  Sabinianus,  referred 
the  final  adjudication  of  the  question  to  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  a synod  to  be  held  by  him 
within  eight  months  to  enquire  into  the  charges 
brought  against  Athanasius.  Should  they  not  have 
been  made  good  by  then,  he  was  to  regain'his  see, 
and  Sabinianus  to  be  allowed  a pension.  (Mansi, 
vi.  465-6  ; and  then  vii.  313-58.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HIERARCHY.  1.  The  word  lepdpxys  de- 
notes properly  a steward  or  president  of  sacred 
rites  (Bockh,  Inscrip,  i.  749).  By  Christian 
writers  it  is  occasionally  used  to  designate  a 
uiSiiOP  (p.  210).  Thus  Maximus,  commenting 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarch y of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius,  says,  “ kqXVlv  elwOev  lepapxas  tovs 
cTTio-Koirovs”  he  commonly  calls  the  bishops 
hierarchs  (Suicer’s  Thesaurus , s.  v.).  Hence  the 
word  iepapx'io-  came  to  designate  the  order  of 
bishops.  Bingham,  however  {Ant.  III.  i.  6), 
considers  the  hierarchy  of  Pseudo-Dionysius  to 
include  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  quoting 
Hallier’s  Defensio  Hierarch.  Eccl.  (lib.  i.  c.  3; 
lib.  iii.  sec.  ii.  cc.  1 and  2). 

2.  In  a wider  sense,  the  word  Hierarchy  is 
taken  to  include  the  whole  series  of  the  orders 
of  ministry  in  the  Christian  church.  See 
Bishop,  Orders.  [C.] 

HIERATEION.  [Bema.] 

HIEREMIAS.  (1)  [Jeremiah.] 

(2)  [Peter  (9).] 

(3)  [Em i li  an  us  (4).] 

HIERIUS,  presbyter  at  Alexandria  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Philip;  commemorated  Nov. 
4 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HIERONYMUS.  (1)  Presbyter (f420 a.d.); 
deposition  at  Bethlehem  Judah,  Sept.  30  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  With  Anthemius,  commemorated  Sept.  26 
{Cal.  Armen.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HIEROSOLYMITANA  CONCILIA. 

[Jerusalem,  Councils  of.] 


HIEROTHEUS,  bishop  of  Athens ; comme- 
morated Oct.  4 {Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.J 

HIERURGIA.  [Liturgy.] 

HI  LARI  A.  (1)  [Eumenia.] 

(2)  Wife  of  Claudius,  the  tribune ; martyr 
with  Claudius  and  their  two  sons,  Jason  and 
Maurus,  and' seventy  soldiers,  under  Numerian; 
commemorated  Dec.  3 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HILARINUS,  monk  at  Ostia,  martyr  under 
Julian:  “ Passio,”  July  16  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

IIILARION.  (1)  The  younger  (6  i/eJs),  a.d. 
845;  commemorated  March  28  and  June  6 {Cal. 
Byzant.). 

(2)  The  Great  {&  yeyas),  Holy  Father,  a.d. 
333  ; commemorated  Oct.  21  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Commemorated  Nov.  19  {Cal.  Georg.). 

[W.F.G.] 

HILARIUS,  or  HILARY.  (1)  Bishop  of 
Poitiers  and  confessor  (+369  a.d.);  commemo- 
rated Jan.  13  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi); 
deposition  Jan.  13  {Mart.  Bedae,  Hieron.). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Aquileia  (f285  a.d.);  martyr 
with  Tatian  the  deacon,  Felix,  Largus,  and  Diony- 
sius; commemorated  March  16  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Arles  and  confessor  (f449  a.d.)* 
commemorated  May  5 {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  with  Proclus,  a.d.  106 ; comme- 
morated July  12  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(5)  The  pope  (f467  a.d.)  ; commemorated 
Sept.  10  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  with  Florentines  at  Semur;  com- 
memorated Sept.  27  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  Bishop  and  confessor  in  Gavalis  [Gevaudan 

in  Languedoc];  commemorated  Oct.  25  {Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HIPPO,  COUNCIL  OF.  [African 
Councils.] 

HIPPOLYTUS,  Romanus,  martyr  at  An- 
tioch, UpopidpTus,  a.d.  269:  “ Passio,”  Jan.  30 
{Mart.  Ram.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  C l.  By- 
zant.)', Revelatio  corporis,  Jakabit  6 = Jan.  31 
{Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HIRELING.  The  flight  of  the  hireling  from 
the  wolf,  as  contrasted  with  the  form  of  our 
Lord  standing  in  the  door  of  the  sheepfold  pre- 
pared to  defend  His  flock,  is  beautifully  carved 
on  the  Brescian  casket,  5th  or  6th  century. 
(Westwood,  Fictile  Ivory  Casts,  p.  36,  no.  93. ) 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HIRMOLOGION.  An  office  book  in  the 
Greek  church  consisting  mainly  of  a collection  of 
the  Hirmoi ; but  containing  also  a few  other 
forms.  [II.  J.  H.] 

HIRMOS  {elppos).  The  Canons,  which  form 
so  important  a part  of  the  Greek  offices,  are 
divided  into  nine  odes,  or  practically  into  eight, 
as  the  second  is  always  omitted.  Each  ode  con- 
sists of  a varying  number  (three,  four  or  five  are 
the  numbers  most  frequently  found)  of  trop  tria, 
or  short  rhythmical  strophes,  each  formed  on  the 
model  of  one  which  precedes  the  ode  ; and  which 
is  called  the  Hirmos.  The  Hirmos  is  usually 
independent  of  the  ode,  though  containing  a refer 
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however  the  first  troparion  of  an  Ode  is  called  the 
Hirmos.  It  is  distinguished  by  inverted  commas 
(“  ”)  in  the  office  books.  Sometimes  the  first 

words  alone  of  a Hirmos  are  given,  and  it  is  not 
unfrequently  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ode  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  name  is  considered  to  be 
derived  from  the  Hirmos  drawing  the  Troparia 
after  its  model ; i.e.  into  the  same  rhythmical 
arrangement.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HISPALENSIA  CONCILIA.  [Seville, 

Councils  of.] 

HISPANIJM  CONCILIUM.  Held,  a.d. 
793,  at  some  place  in  Spain,  under  Elipand,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo ; from  whom  the  document 
criticised  in  the  letters  despatched  to  Spain  from 
Frankfort  emanated  (Mansi,  xiii.  857 ; comp. 
865  and  sqq.).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HOLIDAYS.  [Festivals.] 

HOLY!  HOLY!  HOLY!  [Sanctus.] 

HOLY  OF  HOLIES.  In  instituting  a 
parallel  between  the  arrangements  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  and  that  of  a Christian  church,  the 
Bema  or  sanctuary  of  the  church,  containing 
the  altar,  was  naturally  held  to  correspond  with 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Temple  (rb  a-yiov  twv 
ayiu>v),  and  was  frequently  called  by  that  name. 
But  with  the  Nestorians  the  “Holy  of  Holies” 
is  not  the  sanctuary,  but  a small  recess  at  the 
east  end,  into  which  not  even  the  priest  enters, 
containing  nothing  but  a cross  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  pp.  177,  189,  quoting  Etherege,  Syrian 
Churches , p.  109).  [C.] 

HOLY  BREAD,  [eulogiae.] 

HOLY  OIL.  [Oil,  Holy.] 

HOLY  PLACES.  I.  By  this  phrase  were 
understood,  in  the  first  three  or  four  centuries 
after  Christ,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  the 
scenes  of  our  Lord’s  nativity,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension.  Of  these,  therefore,  we  will 
speak  first.  In  212,  Alexander,  the  friend  of 
Origen,  “ made  a journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  the 
sake  of  prayer  and  investigation  of  the  places  ” 
{ru>v  tottuv  laropias,  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vi. 
c.  11).  St.  Jerome  ( Be  Vir.  Illustr.  cap.  lxii.) 
says  that  he  was  drawn  thither  “ desiderio  sancto- 
rum locorum.”  If  this  was  the  motive,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  it,  Alexander  is  the 
first  on  record  whom  religious  feeling  drew  to 
those  hallowed  spots.  Origen  himself  seems  to 
have  carried  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land  more 
of  the  spirit  of  a learned  and  devout  traveller  of 
our  own  day.  He  was  in  Palestine  in  216  on  a 
rather  short  visit.  In  231,  he  began  a residence 
of  some  duration  at  Caesarea,  in  that  country, 
and,  after  an  absence  of  uncertain  length,  in  238 
he  opened  a catechetical  school  there.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  known  the  Holy  Land  well,  and 
his  writings  show  it ; but  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  he  uses  his  knowledge.  In  one 
passage,  as  a critic,  he  expresses  his  conviction 
that  “ Bethabara,”  not  “ Bethany,”  ought  to  be 
the  reading  in  St.  John  i.  28,  “ as  he  had  been 
in  the  places,  on  a search  after  the  footsteps  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  and  the  prophets”  ( Com- 
ment. in  Ev.  Joann,  tom.  vi.  § 24).  In  another 
work,  writing  against  an  unbeliever,  about  247, 


he  alleges  the  ca,re  of  Bethlehem  as  a piece  of 
evidence.  If  any  one  desire  further  proof  than 
Scripture  affords  of  our  Lord’s  birth  in  that 
place,  “the  cave  is  shown  where  He  was  born, 
and  the  manger  in  which  He  was  swaddled , and 
that  which  is  shown  is  widely  spoken  of  in  those 
places,  even  among  aliens  from  the  faith,  viz., 
that  Jesus,  who  is  worshipped  and  reverenced  by 
the  Christians,  was  born  in  that  cave  ” ( Contra 
Celsum,  1.  i.  §51).  From  the  writings  of  Origen, 
we  should  not  infer  that  either  he  himself  had 
visited,  or  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  day  to 
visit,  the  holy  places  for  the  express  purpose  of 
stimulating  devotion,  or  under  the  notion  that 
prayer  in  them  was  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  when  made  elsewhere.  The  spirit  which 
animated  the  pilgrims  of  a later  age,  had  not  yet 
been  awakened.  Its  awakening  was  probably 
much  delayed  by  the  attempts  of  tive  heathen  to 
obscure  the  locality  of  events  sacred  to  the 
Christian.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a vast 
mound  of  earth  was  raised  over  the  spot  where 
our  Lord  was  buried  and  rose  again,  and  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Venus  was  built  on  it 
(Euseb.  Vita  Constantini,  1.  iii.  c.  26 ; Hieron. 
Ep.  xlix.  ad  Paulin.). 

The  first  great  impulse  given  to  the  veneration 
of  the  holy  places,  came  from  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  who,  in  the  year  326,  when 
nearly  80  years  of  age,  travelled  to  Jerusalem, 
that  she  might  so  “ pay  the  debt  of  pious  feeling 
to  God  the  king  of  all,”  for  the  elevation  of  her 
son,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  her  family. 
After  due  reverence  done  to  the  footsteps  of  the 
Saviour,  she  “ left  a fruit  of  her  piety  to  pos- 
terity” in  two  churches  which  she  built,  “one 
at  the  cave  of  the  nativity,  the  other  on  the 
mount  of  the  ascension”  (Euseb.  u.  s.  cc.  42, 
43).  On  the  site  of  the  bui-ial,  Constantine, 
after  his  mother’s  visit,  first  caused  an  oratory 
to  be  built,  and  later  sent  directions  to  Macarius, 
the  bishop,  for  the  erection  of  a magnificent 
church  {Ibid.  cc.  25-40).  To  this  period,  and 
perhaps  to  Constantine  and  Helena,  we  may  pro- 
bably refer  twro  “ very  small  oratories,”  one 
built  on  Mount  Calvary,  the  site  of  the  passion, 
the  other  on  the  spot  where  our  Lord’s  body 
was  said  to  have  been  embalmed  and  the  cross 
found,  which  tha  Latins,  when  they  took  Jeru- 
salem, inclosed  within  the  same  wall  with  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  (Gulielmi  Tyrii,  Hist.  Rerum 
Transmar.  lib.  viii.  c.  3).  They  were  only  a 
stone’s  throw  from  each -other  (Tillemont,  note 
iv.  sur  Ste.  Helene );  and  hence  the  church  of 
the  Resurrection,  or  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  often 
spoken  of  as  on  Golgotha  (Cyrill.  Hieros.  Cat.  i. 
§ 1 ; xiii.  § 12  ; xvi.  § 2).  Very  soon  after  the 
recovery  of  these  important  sites  we  find  them 
noticed  in  the  Itinerarium  of  a Christian  tra- 
veller from  Bordeaux,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in 
333.  He  saw  the  “ crypt  where  His  body  was 
placed  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day  ” ( Vet. 
Rom.  Itineraria , p.  594,  Amstel.  1735),  and  “ the 
little  hill  Golgotha  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ” (p.  593).  He  also  went  to  “Bethlehem, 
where  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was,born.  There,” 
he  adds,  “ a basilica  was  built  by  the  command 
of  Constantine  ” (p.  598). 

II.  From  this  time,  the  holy  places  were 
visited  by  believers  of  every  rank  and  almost 
every  age.  Some  of  the  more  wealthy  settled 
at  Jerusalem,  and  by  their  alms  assisted,  and 
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perhaps  attracted,  many  of  the  poorer.  The 
city  grew  rapidly  in  population  and  prosperity  ; 
and  soon,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence, 
became  as  notorious  for  crime  and  profligacy, 
as  it  was  famous  for  its  religious  monuments. 
About  the  year  380,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  allied 
thither  by  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  received 
impressions  which  it  will  be  well  to  put  before 
the  reader  in  his  own  words.  In  an  epistle, 
written  not  long  after,  he  tells  his  friend  that 
he  learned  there  what  it  was  to  keep  holy  day 
to  God,  “ both  in  beholding  the  saving  symbols 
of  God  the  giver  of  our  life,  and  in  meeting  with 
souls  in  which  like  signs  of  the  grace  of  God  are 
spiritually  contemplated;  so  that  he  believes 
Bethlehem,  Golgotha,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  Resurrection  to  be  verily  in  thejieart  of  him 
who  has  God  ” (Ep.  ad  Eustuthi  m , &c.,  p.  16, 
ed.  Casaub.).  The  latter  thought  in  this  sen- 
tence then  carries  him  away,  and  he  seems, 
probably  out  of  tenderness  to  the  devout  women 
to  whom  he  wrote,  to  avoid  further  reference  to 
the  holy  places.  Some  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  a tract,  in  the  form  of  a letter  to 
some  unknown  friend,  in  which  he  earnestly  dis- 
suaded from  visiting  Jerusalem  on  religious 
grounds.  He  begins  by  denying  that  it  is  any 
part  of  a Christian’s  duty  “ to  visit  the  places  in 
Jerusalem  in  which  the  symbols  of  our  Lord’s 
sojourn  in  the  flesh  are  to  be  seen,”  and  then 
proceeds  as  follows : “ Why,  then,  is  there  such 
zeal  about  that  which  neither  makes  a man 
blessed,  nor  fit  for  the  kingdom  ? Let  the  man 
of  sense  consider.  If  it  were  a profitable  thing 
to  be  done,  not  even  so  would  it  be  a thing 
good  to  be  zealously  affected  by  the  perfect. 
But  since,  when  the  thing  is  thoroughly  looked 
into,  it  is  found  even  to  inflict  injury  on  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  entered  on  a strict 
course  of  life,  it  is  not  worthy  of  that  great  zeal, 
but  rather  to  be  greatly  shunned.”  He  next 
enlarges  on  the  danger  to  the  morals  and  repu- 
tation of  all,  but  especially  women,  in  their 
travels  through  the  luxurious  and  profligate 
cities  of  the  East ; and  then  proceeds  to  ask, 
“What  will  one  gain  by  being  in  those  places? 
— As  if  the  Lord  were  still  in  bodily  presence  in 
them,  but  departed  from  us,  or  as  if  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  overflowing  abundantly  at  Jerusalem, 
but  were  unable  to  come  over  to  us.”  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  he  declares  that  city  to 
be  in  the  lowest  stage  of  moral  degradation. 

“ There  is  no  species  of  impurity  that  is  not 
dared  therein.  Flagitious  actions  and  adulteries 
and  thefts,  idolatries  and  witchcrafts,  and  envy- 
ings  and  murders ; and  this  last  evil,  above 
others,  is  common  in  that  place,  so  that  nowhere 
else  is  there  such  a readiness  to  commit  murder 
as  in  those  places  ” (De  Euntibus  Hierosolym 
pp.  6—13,  ed.  Petr.  Molinaei).  Speaking  for 
himself,  he  adds,  “ We  confessed  that  Christ  who 
appeared  (there)  is  true  God,  before  we  were  at 
the  place ; nor  afterwards  was  our  faith  either 
lessened  or  increased.  And  we  knew  the  incarna- 
tion through  the  Virgin  before  we  went  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  believed  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  before  we  saw  the  monument  of  it,  and 
acknowledged  the  ascension  into  heaven  to  be 
true,  apart  from  our  seeing  the  mount  of  Olives. 
This  is  the  only  benefit  from  our  journey,  that 
we  know,  by  comparison,  our  own  parts  to  be 
much  more  holy  than  foreign.  Wherefore,  ye  j 


that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  Him  in  thos.*  places  in 
which  ye  are  ” (/bid.  p.  14).  St.  Jeiome,  who 
lived  at  Bethlehem,  sometimes  speaks  very  much 
in  the  same  strain.  At  other  times  he  en- 
courages and  praises  those  who  visited  the  h«dy 
places,  especially  if  their  intention  was  to  dwell 
in  retirement  near  them.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood. The  multitude  would  be  injured  by  fami- 
liarity with  the  memorials  of  Christ’s  life  on 
earth  ; while  the  few  might  through  them  be 
brought  into  closer  spiritual  communion  with 
Him.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  too,  whether  he 
would  have  encouraged  any  one  to  stay  at  Jeru- 
salem, except  under  the  protection  of  the  mo- 
nastic life ; and  even  that  he  was  far  from 
thinking  altogether  safe  in  such  a city.  Writing, 
in  393  or  thereabouts,  to  Paulinos,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Nola,  St.  Jerome  says,  “ Not  the  having 
been  at  Jerusalem,  but  having  lived  well  there 
is  to  be  praised  ....  The  court  of  heaven  is 
equally  open  from  Jerusalem  and  Britain.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.  Anthony,  and 
all  the  swarms  of  monks  of  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia,  saw 
not  Jerusalem  ; and  the  gate  of  Paradise  is  open 
to  them  without  (a  knowledge  of)  this  city. 
The  blessed  Hilarion,  though  he  was  a native  of 
Palestine,  and  lived  in  Palestine,  only  saw  Jeru- 
salem on  a single  day  ; that  he  might  not  appear 
to  despise  the  holy  places  on  account  of  their 
nearness,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confine  God 
to  place.”  He  warns  Paulinus  not  to  “think 
anything  wanting  to  his  faith,  beoiuse  he  had 
not  seen  Jerusalem  ” ....  M If  the  places  of  the 
cross  and  of  the  resurrection  were  not  in  a city 
of  very  great  resort,  in  which  there  is  a court,  a 
military  station,  in  which  there  are  harlots, 
players,  buffoons,  and  all  things  that  are  usual 
in  other  cities ; or  if  it  were  frequented  by 
crowds  of  monks  alone,  an  abode  of  this  kind 
would  in  truth  be  one  that  should  be  sought  for 
by  all  monks ; but  as  things  are,  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  renounce  the  world,  to  give  up  one’s 
country,  to  forsake  cities,  to  profess  oneself  a 
monk,  and  then  to  live  among  greater  crowds, 
with  greater  danger  than  you  would  in  your 
own  country  ” (. Epist . xlix.).  Nevertheless, 
when  Desiderius  and  his  sister  had  resolved  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  he  wrote  (about  396)  to  en- 
courage them,  begging  them  to  visit  him  and 
Paula  “ on  occasion  of  the  holy  places.”  “ At 
least,”  he  adds,  “ if  our  society  shall  be  un- 
pleasing, it  is  an  act  of  faith  (or  perhaps,  “ a 
part  of  your  vow,”  pars  fidei  est)  to  have  wor- 
shipped where  the  feet  of  the  Lord  have  stood, 
and  to  have  seen,  as  it  were,  the  recent  traces  of 
His  nativity,  and  cross  and  passion  ” ( Epist . 
xlviii.).  In  the  same  spirit  he  invites  Marcella 
(about  389)  to  Bethlehem  ( Epist.  xlv.);  and 
bids  Rusticus  (\.D.  408)  seek  peace  of  mind  at 
Jerusalem.  “Thou  art  a wanderer  in  thy  own 
country; — or  rather  not  in  thy  country,  for 
thou  hast  lost  thy  country.  That  is  before  thee 
in  the  venerable  places  of  the  resurrection,  the 
cross,  and  the  cradle  of  the  Lord  the  Saviour” 
{Epist.  xc.).  In  the  famous  epistle  of  Paula 
and  Eustochium  (about  389)  to  Marcella,  every 
inducement  is  held  out  to  her  to  join  them  at 
Bethlehem  ; the  number,  eminence,  and  holiness 
of  those  who  visited  the  holy  places  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  the  psalms  of  praise  in  every 
j tongue  continually  ascending  from  them,  the 
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high  religious  interest  of  the  places  themselves, 
and,  in  particular,  the  great  piety  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bethlehem  and  its  neighbourhood  ; but 
the  truth  is  not  lost  sight  of,  that  men  might  be 
as  holy  and  devout  elsewhere  : “ We  do  not  say 
this  to  deny  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
us,  and  that  there  are  holy  men  in  other  coun- 
tries, too,”  &c.  ( Inter  Epp.  Hieron.  ep.  xliv.). 

III.  Before  the  middle  of  this  century  (about 
347),  it  was  reported  throughout  the  Christian 
world  (see  Cyrill.  Hier.  Catech.  iv.  § 7 ; x.  § 9 ; 
xiii.  § 2)  that  the  very  cross  on  which  our 
Saviour  died  had  been  discovered,  and  was  ex- 
hibited at  Jerusalem.  According  to  Cyril,  who 
was  bishop  of  Jerusalem  from  350  to  386,  the 
discovery  took  place  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
( Epist . ad  Constantium,  § 2).  As  he  died  in  337, 
and  not  a word  is  said  of  the  cross  or  its  dis- 
covery by  the  traveller  from  Gaul,  already  cited, 
who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  333,  the  story  must 
have  arisen  and  the  exhibition  of  the  supposed 
relic  must  have  begun  some  time  between  those 
years.  Later  writers  (as  Ambrose,  de  Obitu 
' Theodosii , §§  43-47  ; Paulinus,  Ep.  xxxi.  § 5 ; 
Ruffinus,  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  i.  c.  7 ; Sulpicius,  and 
later  on  Theodoret,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  &c.)  as- 
sert that  it  was  found  by  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine ; but  that  princess  died  five  years 
before  the  anonymous  Gaul  visited  Jerusalem  ; 
and  even  if  we  had  not  his  negative  testimony, 
the  silence  of  Cyril  with  regard  to  Helena,  and 
the  silence  on  the  whole  subject  of  Eusebius,  who, 
in  Ms  panegyric  on  Constantine,  written  in  337, 
has  zealously  heaped  together  whatever  could 
tend  to  his  honour,  or  his  mother’s,  throw  just 
doubt  on  her  connection  with  the  discovery,  even 
if  that  be  true  [Cross,  Finding  of,  p.  593].  It 
is  painful  to  suspect  that  the  cross  exhibited  was 
not  authentic,  but  when  we  find  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  (See  Greg.  Turon. 
Mirac.  1.  i.  c.  7),  if  not  long  before,  the  lance, 
reed,  sponge,  crown  of  thorns,  &c.,  used  at  the 
Passion  were  all  exhibited,  and  reverenced  with 
equal  confidence,  we  surely  have  (not  to  mention 
certain  difficulties  in  the  story'  itself)  some 
excuse  for  hesitating  to  affirm  that  the  cross 
shown  at  Jerusalem  in  the  4th  century  and 
downward,  was  that  upon  which  our  Saviour 
died.  It  was  believed,  however,  and  our  business 
is  chiefly  with  the  consequence  of  that  belief. 
“ Prostrate  before  the  cross,”  says  Jerome, 
speaking  of  Paula’s  first  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
“ she  worshipped,  as  if  she  saw  the  Lord  hang- 
ing thereon  ” ( Ep . lxxxvi.  ad  Eustoch.).  Paula 
herself  refers  to  it,  when  urging  Marcella  to 
join  her  in  Palestine  : “ When  will  that  day  be 
on  which  it  will  be  permitted  us  to  enter  the 
cave  of  the  Saviour ; to  weep  with  sister,  to 
weep  with  mother,  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord  ; 
then  to  kiss  (lambere)  the  wood  of  the  cross ; 
and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  be  lifted  up  in 
desire  and  mind  with  the  ascending  Lord  ? ” 
This  will,  perhaps,  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
importance  of  the  alleged  discovery,  as  a means 
of  attracting  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  From 
Paulinus  we  learn  that  the  cross  was  only  exhi- 
bited “to  be  adored  by  the  people”  on  Good 
Friday;  but  that  sometimes  it  was  shown  to 
“ very  religious  ” persons,  who  had  travelled 
thither  on  purpose  to  see  it  ( Ep . xxxii.  §6). 

1Y.  From  one  cause  or  another,  then,  the 
resort  to  the  holy'  places  in  Palestine  continued 


and  increased.  E.  g.  Cassian,  A.D.  424,  speaks 
incidentally  of  some  monks  who,  while  he  was 
at  Bethlehem,  had  “ come  together  at  the  holv 
places  from  parts  of  Egypt  orationis  causa  ” {De 
Coenob.  Instit.  1.  iv.  c.  31).  Eudocia,  the  wife  of 
Theodosius,  bound  herself  by  a vow  to  visit  Jeru- 
salem, if  she  should  live  to  see  her  daughter 
married,  which,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband, 
she  fulfilled  in  the  year  438  (Socr.  Hist.  Eccl. 
1.  vii.  c.  47).  Palladius,  a Galatian  by  birth, 
who  had  spent  many  years  in  Palestine,  writing 
in  421,  tells  us  that  Melania  the  elder  showed 
hospitality  to  pious  persons  going  to  visit  the 
holy  places  from  Pei’sia,  Britain,  and  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  {Hist.  Lausiaca,  c.  118). 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  a Briton  who,  in  his 
time,  came  to  Tours  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
{Hist.  Franc.  1.  v.  c.  22).  Towards  the  end  of 
the  7th  century,  Arculfus,  a bishop  of  Gaul, 
“ went  to  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  the  holy 
places,”  and  being  afterwards  a guest  of  Adam- 
nan,  abbot  of  Iona,  gave  him  an  account  of  them. 
The  latter  put  it  in  writing,  and  his  work  is 
still  extant  {Acta  Bened.  saec.  iii.  p.  ii.  See 
Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  Angl.  1.  v.  cc.  15-17). 

V.  From  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  or 
thereabouts,  some  other  places  had  been  ac- 
quiring such  a character  for  holiness,  as  the 
scene  of  a martyr’s  triumph  or  the  shrine  of  his 
relics,  that  they  were  visited  by  pilgrims  from  a 
distance,  and  even  received  the  conventional  title 
of  Loca  Sancta.  Thus  Rome  was  famous  for  the 
martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  St. 
Chrysostom,  alluding  to  the  chain  with  which 
St.  Paul  was  bound,  says,  “ I would  be  in  those 
places,  for  the  bonds  are  said  to  be  there  still. 
....  I would  see  those  bonds,  at  which  devils 
are  afraid  and  tremble,  but  which  angels  rever- 
ence ” {Horn.  viii.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph.  c.  iv.  1).  But 
with  him  such  a pilgrimage  would  have  been 
only  y vfivacria  irpbs  Oeoaefieiat' ; for  he  more 
than  once  tells  his  hearers  that  they  need  not 
cross  the  sea,  for  God  will  hear  them  equally 
where  they  are.  “ Let  us  each,  man  and  woman 
[remaining  here  at  Antioch],  both  when  gather- 
ing in  church  and  staying  in  our  houses,  call 
very  earnestly  on  God,  and  He  will  certainly 
answer  our  prayers  ” {Horn,  de  Statuis,  iii.  § 5 ; 
cf.  Horn.  i.  in  Ep.  ad  Philem.  c.  i.  1-3).  And  he 
claims  a similar  sanctity  for  Antioch,  in  which 
city  he  then  lived,  A.D.  388,  as  having  been  the 
“ tabernacle  of  the  apostles,  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  righteous  ” {Ibid.  § 3).  St.  Augustine, 
A.D.  404,  sent  two  persons,  who  accused  each 
other  of  crime  to  a “ holy  place,”  viz.  the  shrine 
of  St.  Felix,  at  Nola,  in  the  hope  that  “ the 
more  terrible  workings  of  God  ” there  “ might 
drive  the  guilty  one  to  confession,  by  punish- 
ment (divinely  inflicted)  or  by  fear  ” {Ep.  lxxviii. 
§ 3).  He  asks,  “ Is  not  Africa  full  of  the  bodies 
of  holy  martyrs  ? And  yet,”  he  adds,  “ we  do 
not  know  that  such  things  are  done  anywhere 
here  ” {Ibid.).  Nevertheless,  in  the  last  book  of 
the  City  of  God,  which  was  written  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  427,  he  records  many 
wonders  as  wrought  in  Africa,  within  the  few 
years  previous,  at  the  Memoriae  of  St.  Stephen 
and  other  martyrs  {Be  Civ.  Dei , 1.  xxii.  c.  8). 
Prudentius,  himself  a native  of  Spain,  A.D.  405, 
celebrating  the  praise  of  two  martyrs,  who 
suffered  at  Calahorra  in  that  country,  says  that 
the  dwellers  in  that  city  “ frequented  the  sands 
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stained  with  their  sacred  blood,  beseeching  with 
voice,  vows,  gift ; that  foreigners,  too,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth  came  thither,” 
and  that  “ no  one  there,  in  his  supplication, 
multiplied  pure  prayers  in  vain.”  The  poet 
affirms  that  many  miracles  were  wrought  there 
by  the  power  of  the  martyrs,  and  that  Christ 
conferred  that  blessing  on  the  town,  when  He 
gave  their  bodies  to  its  keeping  ( 'De  Coronis , 
Hymn  I.).  We  must  remember  that  the  writer 
is  a poet,  but  hardly  more  could  have  been  said 
of  a popular  shrine  in  the  9th  century. 

VI.  Probably  not  very  long  after  the  time  of 
these  writers,  a custom  began  of  sending  peni- 
tents to  various  shrines  (ad  limina  sanctorum), 
partly  as  a penance,  and  partly  that  they  might 
more  effectually  obtain  the  intercession  of  the 
martyr  of  the  place.  Most  writers,  following 
Morinus  (De  Sacram.  Poenit.  1.  vii.  c.  15),  have 
supposed  that  this  form  of  penance  was  not  in 
use  till  the  7th  century;  but  a passage  in  one  of 
the  Homilies  of  Caesarius  of  Arles  (a.D.  502 j, 
first  printed  by  Raluzius  in  1669,  implies  that 
it  was  known  in  France,  at  least,  before  the  close 
of  the  5th  : — “ Frequenting  the  thresholds  of 
the  saints,  they  (penitents)  would  ask  for  aid 
against  their  own  sins,  and,  persevering  in  fast- 
ings and  prayers,  or  in  almsgiving,  would  strive 
rather  to  punish  than  to  nourish,  or  add  to, 
those  sins  ” (Horn.  iii.  p.  23).  The  great  evils  to 
which  this  practice  would  soon  lead  are  obvious, 
and  we  need  only,  in  conclusion,  cite  a canon  of 
the  council  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  A.D.  813,  by 
which  Charlemagne  and  his  advisers  sought  to 
restrain  them : — “ A great  mistake  is  made  by 
some,  who  unadvisedly  travel  to  Rome  or  Tours 
(to  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin),  and  some  other 
places,  under  pretext  of  prayer.  There  are 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  others  of  the  clergy, 
who,  living  carelessly,  think  that  they  are  purged 
from  their  sins  and  entitled  to  discharge  their 
ministry,  if  they  reach  the  aforesaid  places. 
There  are  also  laymen  who  think  that  they  sin, 
or  have  sinned,  with  impunity,  because  they 
frequent  these  places  for  prayer.”  Some  of  the 
powerful,  it  adds,  under  pretext  of  a journey 
to  Rome  or  Tours  “ for  the  sake  of  prayer  or 
visiting  the  holy  places,”  oppressed  the  poor  by 
their  exactions,  while  many  of  the  poor  made 
such  pilgrimages  an  occasion  of  begging  with 
more  success : some  falsely  pretending  to  be  on 
their  way  to  the  holy  places,  others  going  there 
in  the  belief  that  they  would  be  “ cleansed  from 
sins  by  the  mere  sight  ” of  them  (can.  xlv.  Cone. 
Cabil.  //.).  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOLY  SPIRIT.  The  dove  is  the  invariable 
and  exclusive  symbol  which  expresses  special 
manifestation  of  the  presence  of  the  Third  Person 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  article  under  that  word, 
will  be  found  to  contain  some  information  as  to 
the  use  of  the  symbol  in  this  its  highest  sense. 
Luke  iii.  22,  Matt.  iii.  16,  Mark  i.  10.  The  bap- 
tistery of  St.  Pontianus,  in  the  catacomb  of  that 
name  (Aringhi  ii.  275),  contains  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  paintings  of  the  Holy  Dove, 
referable  to  the  early  7th  century;  but  the 
Lateran  cross  is  reputed  to  be  of  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  Constantine,  and  is  a yet 
more  striking  example.  [See  Dove,  p.  576.] 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 


HOLY  THINGS.  [Ecclesiasticae  Res.] 
HOLY  THURSDAY.  [Ascension  Daw] 

HOLY  WATER.  I.  The  use  of  lustral 
water  in  the  Christian  church  appears  to  have 
had  a manifold  origin. 

(1)  At  an  early  period  we  find  fountains,  oi 
basins,  supplied  with  fresh  water,  near  the  prin- 
cipal doors  of  churches,  especially  in  the  East, 
that  they  who  entered  might  wash  their  hands 
at  least  [see  Hands,  washing  of],  before  they 
worshipped.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ritual  use  of  water  under  the  name  of  holy 
water  (aqua  benedicta,  ayiaa/xos,  o'5ut«  tv- 
\oylas,  &c.)  arose  in  a great  measure  from  the 
undue  importance  which  naturally  attached 
itself  to  this  custom,  as  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion began  to  prevail  amid  the  troubles  of  the 
Western  empire. 

(2)  Again,  under  the  Mosaic  law  a person 
legally  unclean  was  not  restored  to  social  inter- 
course, and  to  communion  in  prayer  and  sacrifice, 
until  he  had  been  sprinkled  with  the  water  of 
separation,  and  had  washed  his  clothes  and 
bathed  himself  in  water”  (Numb.  xix. ; compare 
Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25). 

(3)  The  courts  of  heathen  temples  were  com- 
monly provided  with  water  for  purification  ; but 
it  is  probable  that  as  a belief  in  the  gods  declined 
through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  many 
would  neglect  to  use  it  as  they  entered.  Hence, 
we  may  suppose,  the  custom  for  a priest  to 
sprinkle  them  at  the  door,  lest  any  should 
present  themselves  unpurified.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Sozomen.  When  Julian  was  about 
to  enter  a temple  in  Gaul,  a “ priest  holding 
green  boughs  wet  with  water  sprinkled  those 
who  went  in  after  the  Grecian  manner  ” (Hist. 
Heel.  1.  vi.  c.  6).  This  bore  such  a resemblance 
to  the  later  rite  of  Christians  as  to  mislead  one 
transcriber  of  the  work  of  Sozomen,  and  induce 
him  to  substitute  ,EKKA77<naa'Tifc<p,  Ecclesiastical, 
for  'EAAtjj 'ik$,  Grecian  (Annot.  Vales,  in  loco, 
p.  109). 

(4)  We  may  add  that  the  notion  of  a lustra- 
tion by  water  prevailed  also  among  the  earliest 
heretics.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  threw  oil  and 
water  on  the  head  of  the  dying  to  make  them 
invisible  to  the  powers  of  darkness  (Iren.  Haeres. 
1.  i.  c.  2,  § 5).  The  Ebionites  immersed  them- 
selves in  water  daily  (Epiphan.  Haer.  xxx.  § 16). 
The  founder  of  the  sect  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to 
have  been  wont  to  plunge  into  the  nearest  water, 
salt  or  fresh,  if  by  chance  he  met  one  of  the 
other  sex  (ibid.  § 2). 

II.  Many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  means  of  water,  and  to  this  also  we 
attribute  a certain  influence  in  giving  both 
authority  and  shape  to  the  superstitions  which 
arose  with  regard  to  holy  water.  Count  Joseph 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  sprinkled 
an  insane  person  with  water  over  which  he  had 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  his  reason  was 
restored  (Epiphan.  u.  s.  § 10).  We  are  told  that 
by  the  same  means  he  dispersed  the  enchant- 
ments by  which  the  Jews  sought  to  hinder  the 
erection  of  a church  at  Tiberias  (ibid.  § 12).  An 
evil  spirit  who  hindered  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Apamea,  A.D.  385,  was, 
according  to  Theodoret,  driven  away  by  the  use 
of  water  which  the  bishop  had  blessed  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (Hist.  Eccl.  1.  v.  c.  21 ; Cassiod 
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Mist.  Tripart.  1.  ix.  c.  34).  Gregory  of  Tours 
describes  a certain  recluse  named  Eusitius  (a.d. 
532),  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  as  so  gifted  with 
power  to  cure  those  afflicted  with  quartan  fever, 
that  by  “ giving  them  water  to  drink  merely 
blessed  (by  him),  he  restored  them  forthwith  to 
health  ” {De  Glor.  Confess,  c.  82).  Water  from 
a well  dug  by  St.  Martin  “ gave  health  to  many 
sick,”  and  in  particular  cured  a brother  of 
St.  YTiez,  who  was  dying  of  fever  (De  Mir. 
S.  Martini , 1.  ii.  c.  39) ; and  many  were  in  like 
manuer  said  to  have  been  healed  by  the  waters  of 
a spring  at  Brioude,  in  Auvergne,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  martyr  Julian  (a.d.  304)  had  been 
washed  ( Mirac.  1.  ii.  e.  3 ; see  also  cc.  25,  26, 
and  the  Liber  de  Passione  S.  Juliani).  The 
same  author  relates  how  a certain  bishop  “ sent 
water  that  had  been  blessed  to  a house  ” in  which 
many  had  died  of  fever,  and  how,  “ when  it  was 
sprinkled  on  the  walls,  all  sickness  was  forthwith 
driven  away  ” ( Vitae  Patrum,  c.  iv.  § 3). 

III.  The  tendency  to  ascribe  virtue  to  water 
blessed  by  the  priest,  was  without  doubt  greatly 
promoted  by  a superstition  with  regard  to 
baptism,  and  by  the  use  sometimes  made  of  the 
water  employed  at  it.  St.  Augustine,  writing 
in  408,  says  that  some  persons  in  his  day  brought 
their  children  to  be  baptized  not  for  the  sake  of 
any  spiritual  benefit,  but  “ because  they  thought 
that  they  would  by  this  remedy  retain  or  recover 
their  bodily  health  ” ( Ep . xcviii.  § 5,  ad  Bonif. 
Com.).  In  the  last  book  of  the  City  of  God , 
written  about  the  year  427,  the  same  father  tells 
us  of  two  persons  who  were  at  their  baptism 
suddenly  and  entirely  cured  of  very  serious 
maladies  of  long  continuance  (lib.  xxii.  c.  8, 
§§  4,  5).  It  was  but  a short  step  from  belief  in 
such  miracles  to  suppose  that  the  water  used  at 
a baptism  might  have  virtue  available  for  the 
benefit  of  others  than  those  who  were  baptized 
in  it.  It  would  be  often  tested,  and  several 
alleged  results  of  the  trial  are  on  record.  At 
Osset,  near  Seville,  was  a font  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  which,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  was 
every  year  miraculously  filled  with  water  for  the 
Easter  baptisms.  From  this  font,  after  it  had 
been  duly  exorcised  and  sprinkled  with  chrism, 
every  one  “ carried  away  a vessel  full  for  the 
safety  of  his  house,  and  with  a view  to  protect 
his  fields  and  vineyards  by  that  most  wTholesome 
aspersion  ” (Mirac.  1.  i.  c.  24  ; see  also  Mist. 
Franc.  1.  vi.  c.  43).  A mother  put  on  the  mouth 
of  her  daughter,  who  was  dumb  from  birth, 

water  which  she  had  sometime  taken  from  the 
fonts  blessed  ” (by  St.  Martin),  and  she  became 
capable  of  speech  (De  Mirac.  S.  Mart.  1.  ii.  c.  38). 

In  the  East,  even  in  the  time  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom, the  water  from  the  baptisms  at  the 
Epiphany  was  carefully  kept  throughout  the 
year,  and  believed  to  remain  without  putrefac- 
tion. “This  is  the  day  on  which  Christ  was 
baptized,  and  hallowed  the  element  of  water. 
Wherefore  at  midnight  on  this  feast,  all  draw  of 
the  waters  and  store  them  up  at  home,  because 
on  this  day  the  waters  were  consecrated.  And  a 
manifest  miracle  takes  place,  in  that  the  nature 
of  those  waters  is  not  corrupted  by  length  of 
time  ” (De  Bapt.  Christi , § 2).  In  the  West  two 
centuries  or  so  later  we  find  a similar  reservation, 
practised  at  Rome  at  least,  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  a more  definite  purpose.  There, 
after  the  consecration  of  the  water  on  Easter 


eve,  “ The  whole  people,  whoever  wished,  took  a 
blessing  (benedict ionem ; compare  the  use  of 
aryiaapos)  in  their  vessels  of  the  water  itself, 
before  the  children  were  baptized  in  it,  to 
sprinkle  about  their  houses,  and  vineyards,  and 
fields,  and  fruits  ” (Or do  Rom.  i.  § 42  ; Musae. 
Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  26).  It  will,  be  observed  that 
the  water  was  now  considered  holy  for  this 
puipose  after  being  blessed,  and  before  any  one 
had  been  baptized  in  that  font.  It  was  an  easy 
transition  from  this  stage  of  practice  and  belief 
to  the  benediction  of  water  without  any  reference 
to  baptism,  which  should  nevertheless  have  the 
same  power  of  protecting  and  benefitting  house, 
field,  and  person,  that  was  ascribed  to  water 
taken  from  the  baptismal  font. 

IV.  The  earliest  example  of  an  independent 
benediction  of  water  for  the  above-mentioned 
uses  occurs  in  the  so-called  Apostolical  Consfitu- 
tions,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one 
of  the  corrupt  additions  made  to  the  original  re- 
cension probably  in  the  5th  century.  “ Let  the 
bishop  bless  water  and  oil.  If  he  is  not  present 
let  the  presbyter  bless  it,  in  the  presence  of  the 
deacon.  But  if  the  bishop  be  there,  let  the 
presbyter  and  deacon  assist.  And  let  him  say 
thus  : ‘ Lord  of  Sabaoth,  God  of  hosts,  creator  of 
the  waters  and  giver  of  the  oil  . . . who  hast 
given  water  for  drink  and  cleansing,  and  oil  to 
cheer  the  face  . . . Thyself  now  by  Christ 
sanctify  this  water  and  the  oil  . . . and  give  it 
virtue  imparting  health,  expelling  diseases,  put- 
ting to  flight  devils,  scattering  every  evil  design, 
through  Christ,”  &c.  (lib.  viii.  c.  29).  From 
Balsamon  we  learn  that  holy  water  was  “ made  ” 
in  the  Greek  church  at  the  beginning  of  every 
lunar  month.  The  observance  of  any  festival  at 
the  new  moon  was  forbidden  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  691 ; and  he  regarded  this 
rite  as  in  some  manner  a substitute  for  that  relic 
of  heathenism.  “ Owing  to  this  decree  of  the 
canon,  the  feast  of  the  new  moon  has  ceased  from 
time  beyond  memory,  and  instead  of  it,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  propitiatory  prayers  to  God  and 
benedictions  (ayiacrpol)  by  the  faithful  people 
have  place  at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and 
we  are  anointed  with  the  waters  of  blessing,  not 
of  strife  ” (Comm,  in  Can.  lxv.). 

In  the  West  the  earliest  mention  of  holy 
water  not  blessed  for  baptism,  occurs  in  one  of 
the  Forged  Decretals,  ascribed  to  Alexander  I., 
A.D.  109,  but  composed  probably  about  830.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  these  fictitious  orders, 
put  forth  in  the  names  of  early  bishops  of  Rome, 
did  not,  except  possibly  in  a very  few  cases, 
create  the  practices  which  they  pretended  to 
regulate.  The  rite  existed  before,  at  least  in 
some  locality  familiar  to  the  author  of  the  fraud. 
The  following  decree,  therefore,  is  witness,  we 
may  assume,  to  a custom  already  of  some  stand- 
ing. “We  bless  water  sprinkled  with  salt,  that 
all  being  therewith  besprinkled  may  be  sanctified 
and  purified.  Which  also  we  command  to  be 
done  by  all  priests  ” (Gratian,  p.  iii.  De  Cons. 
d.  iii.  c.  20).  In  the  same  century  Leo  IV., 
A.D.  847,  in  a charge  to  his  clergy,  says,  “ Every 
Lord’s  day  before  mass  bless  water  wherewith 
the  people  may  be  sprinkled,  and  for  this  have 
a proper  vessel  ” (Cone.  Labb.  tom.  viii.  col.  37). 
The  same  order  occurs  in  three  similaf*“  synodal 
cha'rges  ” of  about  the  same  period,  which  have 
been  printed  by  Baluze  (App.  ad  lib.  Reginoms 
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dc  Eccl.  Discipl.  pp.  503,  6,  9).  In  a “ visitation 
article  ” of  the  9th  cent  ury,  k is  asked  whether 
the  presbyter  blesses  water,  as  directed,  every 
Sunday  ( Ibid . p.  10).  Hincinar  of  Kheinis,  the 
contemporary  of  Leo,  after  directions  similar  to 
his,  adds  a permission  that  all  who  wish  may 
carry  some  of  the  water  home  “in  their  own 
clean  vessels,  and  sprinkle  it  over  their  dwellings, 
and  fields,  and  vineyards,  over  their  cattle  also, 
and  their  provender,  and  likewise  over  their  own 
meat  and  drink  ” (cap.  v.  Cone.  Labb.  tom.  viii. 
col.  570). 

We  have  argued  in  effect  that  the  prevalence 
of  a custom  in  the  9th  century  implies  that  it 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  unknown  in  the  8th. 
In  the  present  case  we  have  a direct  proof  beside. 
In  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert  (p.  31;  Surtees 
Society,  1853),  who  was  archbishop  of  York  from 
732  to  766,  are  forms  of  prayer  for  exorcising 
and  blessing  the  water  to  be  used  in  the  conse- 
cration of  a church.  Referring  to  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  ( Liturgia  Horn.  Vet.  Murat,  tom.  i. 
col.  738),  we  find  the  same  forms  to  be  used  over 
water  for  the  purification  of  any  house,  the 
exorcism  only  being  adapted  by  Egbert  to  the 
occasion.  The  same  benediction  occurs  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  and  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  same  previous  exorcism  (Ibid. 
tom.  ii.  col.  225).  As  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Egbert  borrowed  his  formulae  from  a Roman 
source,  we  infer  that  the  office  for  making  holy 
water  was  in  the  Roman  Sacramentaries  a century 
before  the  practice  was  enjoined,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Leo  IV.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  headings  of  these  prayers  speak  only  of  water 
“ to  be  sprinkled  in  a house,”  and  they  were 
obviously  drawn  up  with  reference  to  that  only 
(Murat,  tom.  i.  col.  738) ; but  as  they  are 
followed  closely  (as  in  the  modern  Rituale)  by 
benedictions  of  new  fruits,  &c.  (Ibid.  col.  742 ; 
tom.  ii.  col.  231),  and  no  other  express  benediction 
of  water  is  prescribed  (except  in  the  Gelasian,  for 
the  dispersion  of  thunder),  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  water  once  blessed  for  one  purpose  was  con- 
sidered available  for  general  use.  In  all  the  offices 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  salt  which 
is  to  be  mixed  with  the  water  is  itself  previously 
exorcised  aud  blessed.  [W.  E.  S.j 

HOLY  WEEK  [Easter  Eve,  Maundy 
Thursday,  Good  Friday].  The  week  imme- 
diately preceding  the  great  festival  of  Easter, 
commencing  with  Palm  Sunday,  and  including 
the  anniversaries  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  was 
observed  with  peculiar  solemnity  from  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  (Chrysost.  Horn.  xxx.  in  Genes. ; 
Horn,  in  Ps.  cxlv.).  It  was  designated  by  various 
names — 4/85o/uas  peyaAri,  ayla , or  twu  ayicau  ; 
Hebdomas  major , saw  ta,  the  former  being  the 
earlier  title  in  the  Western  church  (Missal. 
AmJbros.  apud  Pamel.  p.  339)  authentica  (ibid.) 
ultima  (i.  e.  of  Lent)  (Ambros.  Epist.  33).  From 
the  restriction  as  to  food  then  enjoined  it  was 
called  4/88.  (r)po<payias  (Epiph.  Haer.  lxx.  12) 
Hebdomas  Xcrophagiae : as  commemorating  our 
Lord’s  sufferings,  4/35,  tccv  a yiccu  iradovv ; ripepcu 
7ro0Tj/ndTa>v,  aravpdocrifxai  ; Hebd.  poenosa , luc- 
tuos/i,  nigra,  lamented ionum : from  the  cessation  of 
business,  4/38.  airpauTOs , Hebd.  muta : and  as 
ushering  in  the  Paschal  absolution.  Hebdomas 
Indulgentiae. 


The  observance  of  Holy  Week  belongs  to  very 
early,  if  not  to  primitive,  antiquity.  As  the 
historian  Socrates  has  justly  remarked  (H.  E. 
v.  22),  no  commemorative  seasons  were  appointed 
by  the  apostles,  or  found  any  place  in  the  ritual 
of  the  apostolic  church.  But  as  Easter  naturally 
succeeded  to  the  commemoration  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  so 
the  anniversary  of  the  passion  took  the  place 
of  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  while 
the  sanctity  of  these  holy  days  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  whole  week  preceding  Easter, 
which  therefore  assumed  a special  character  in 
the  Christian  year.  The  observance  of  Holy 
Week  is  accordingly  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Easter,  and  is  probably  but  little  later  in  its 
origin.  The  earliest  notice  of  Holy  Week,  which 
speaks  of  it  as  universally  accepted,  is  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions , which  represent  the 
Eastern  custom  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century.  About  the  same  time,  c.  260,  Diony- 
sius of  Alexandria  also  mentions  it  as  of  uni- 
versal observance.  If  we  may  accept  as  genuine 
the  ordinance  of  Constantine  the  Great  given 
by  Scaliger  (de  Emendat.  Temp.  p.  776)  aud 
Beveridge  (Pandect,  ii.  163)  the  sanctity  of 
this  week  as  well  as  of  the  succeeding  one  was 
consulted  by  enforced  abstinence  from  public 
business  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  whole  week  was,  as  far  as  possible,  kept 
as  a strict  fast,  from  midnight  on  Palm  Sunday 
till  cockcrow  on  Easter  Day. 

By  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (v.  18,  19), 
abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh  was  commanded, 
and  the  diet  restricted  to  bread,  and  salt,  and 
vegetables,  with  water  as  a beverage.  Total 
abstinence  was  enjoined  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
or  at  least  on  Saturday  “ when  the  bridegroom 
shall  have  been  taken  from  them,”  while  on 
the  ether  days  of  the  week  no  food  was  to  be 
eaten  till  3 p.m.  or  the  evening,  according  to 
ability.  The  fast  was  observed  in  this  manner  iu 
the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (c.  A.D.  260), 
who  in  his  canonical  epistle  speaks  of  some  who 
fasted  through  the  whole  six  days  (n/xepas  n acras 
virtprideaeTiu  Hanoi  diareAovi'Tes),  others,  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  according  to  power  of 
physical  endurance;  while  some  kept  no  fast  at 
all,  and  others  faring  delicately  during  the  first 
four  days  sought  to  make  up  for  their  self-in- 
dulgence by  excessive  strictness  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  (Dionys.  Alex.  Ep.  Canon.,  Routh.  Reliq. 
Sacr.  iii.  229).  Epiphanius  describes  the  practice 
in  his  days  almost  in  the  same  words  (virepriOe- 
fxevoi  SiereAovp);  some,  he  adds,  ate  every  two 
days,  others  every  evening  (Epiphan.  Haeres. 
xxix.  5 ; Expos.  Fid.  22).  Tertullian  speaks  of 
the  continuous  fasts  of  this  week  in  the  phrases 
jejunia  conjungcre , Sabbatum  continuare  jejuniis 
Parasceves.  (Tertull.  de  Patient.  13;  de  Jejun. 
14.)  Epiphanius  in  another  place  describes  the 
bodily  mortifications  practised  this  week,  such  as 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  strict  continence,  watch- 
ings, xerophagy,  &c , and  charges  the  Arians 
with  passing  the  time  in  jollity  aud  merriirtut 
(Epiph.  Haeres.  lxxv.  3).  Sozomen  (//.  E.  i.  1 1) 
relates  an  anecdote  of  Spvridon;  bishop  of  Trimy- 
thus  in  Cyprus,  illustrating  the  habit  of  con- 
tinuous fasting,  iiriavvanTUP  tt)v  vgareiau,  at 
this  season.  All  work  was  as  far  as  possible 
laid  aside,  and  business,  private  and  public, 
suspended  during  the  week.  From  the  time  of 
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Theodosius  (a.d.  389)  actions  at  law  ceased,  and 
the  doors  of  the  courts  were  closed  for  seven 
days  before  and  after  Easter  (Cod.  Thcodos. 
lib.  ii.  tit.  viii. ; De  Fer.  leg.  ii.  [see  Gothofred’s 
Commentary , vol.  i.  p.  124] ; Cod.  Justin,  lib.  iii. 
tit.  xii. ; de  Fer.  legg.  vii.  viii. ; August.  Serm. 
xix. ; Ed.  Bened.  vol.  i.  p.  741).  Those  in  prison 
for  debt  and  other  offences',  with  the  exception 
of  those  guilty  of  more  heinous  crimes,  were 
ordered  to  be  released  by  a law  of  Valenti nian’s, 
a.d.  367,  the  earliest  of  the  kind,  according  to 
Gothofred  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  273  (Cod.  Theodos. 
lib.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii. ; de  Indulg.  Crim.  legg.  iii.  iv. ; 
Ambros.  Epist.  33  ; Chrysost.  u.  s.).  Slaves  were 
manumitted,  and  there  was  a general  cessation 
from  labour  during  this  and  the  following  week, 
not  only  to  afford  the  servants  rest  but  also 
opportunity  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
the  faith  (Apost.  Cunstit.  viii.  33  ; Greg.  Nyssen. 
Horn.  III.  de  Resurr.  tom.  iii.  p.  420;  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  xii. ; de  Fer.  leg.  viii.).  The 
week  was  also  distinguished  by  liberal  alms- 
giving (Chrysost.  u.  s.). 

The  observance  of  the  week  may  be  said  to 
ficive  commenced  with  the  preceding  Saturday, 
when,  with  reference  to  John  xii.  1-9,  the  church 
commemorated  the  raising  of  Lazarus — an  event 
assigned  erroneously  by  Epiphanius  to  that  day 
(Epiphan.  Homil.  els  r a fiaia  tom.  ii.  pp.  152, 
153 ; Neale  Eastern  Ch.  ii.  747).  The  Gallican 
liturgies  commemorated  this  miracle  the  next, 
day  (Palm  Sunday),  known  therefore  as  Dominica 
Lazari , as  appears  from  the  collects  of  the 
Missale  Gallicum  Vetus,  and  the  Sacram.  Galli- 
canum  (Mura tori  ii.  718,  834).  On  the  Saturday 
the  pope  was  accustomed  to  give  special  alms 
at  St.  Peter’s,  in  allusion  to  Christ’s  words 
spoken  that  day  (Mar.  xiv.  7).  (Comes  Eieronymi 
apud  Pamel.  ii.  21;  Sacram.  Gregor,  ib.  244.) 

The  Sunday  next  before  Easter,  the  first  day 
of  Holy  Week,  v'as  distinguished  by  many  differ- 
ent names.  The  earliest  and  most  constant, 
indicating  the  great  event  of  the  day,  being  Palm 
Sunday  ; Kvpiaicri , eoprr]  twu  fialuv  ; tj  &cuo(pdpos 
eopTT) ; Dominica  Palmarum,  or  in  Palmis , 
Flo  rum,  or  Ramorum,  or  Osanna.  A later 
appellation  derived  from  the  same  event  was 
Pascha  Jlorum,  or  floridum.  From  the  Easter 
absolution  which  followed  it  was  known  as 
Dominica  indulgentiae  ; and  with  reference  to  the 
great  Paschal  baptism,  Pascha  petitum,  or 
competentium  (Ordo  Romanus ),  while  the  mass 
was  styled  Missa  in  Symboli  traditione,  because 
on  this  day,  or  according  to  tfhe  Ambrosian  rite 
the  day  before  (Miss.  Ambros.  apud  Pamel.  i. 
336)  the  creed  was  recited  to  the  competentes, 
or  candidates  for  baptism,  to  be  learnt  by  Easter 
eve,  as  was  ordained  by  the  13th  canon  of  the 
council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506  (Labbe,  Concil.  iv. 
1385;  cf.  Isid.  de  Eccl.  Off.  i.  27.  ii.  21).  The 
works  of  Augustine  and  other  fathers  contain 
sermons  delivered  on  this  and  the  following  days 
to  the  competentes  in  exposition  of  the  creed 
(Aug.  Serm.  de  Temp.  113-135).  Palm  Sunday 
was  also  called  capitilavium  because  on  that  day 
the  heads  of  the  catechumens  were  washed  in 
preparation  for  baptism  and  confirmation  (Raban. 
De  Inst.  Cler.  c.  35). 

The  ceremony  of  the  benediction  of  the  palm 
branches,  or  other  branches  that  were  substituted 
for  them,  especially  olive  boughs,  appears  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  where  it  has  a special 


collect  (Pamel.  ii.  245).  The  jubilant  processions 
which  have  long  formed  so  characteristic  a part 
of  the  ritual  of  Palm  Sunday  in  the  East  as  in 
the  West,  are  mentioned  by  Gregory  Nyssen  (/.  c.) 
and  were  introduced  almost  universally  by  the 
end  of  the  7th  century  (Augusti  Hdbch.  der 
Christ.  Arch.  ;<ii.  338). 

Each  day  in  this  Holy  Week  was  one  of  special 
sanctity,  designated  ueyaXy  Sevrepa,  fxeya\r} 
rpiT-q,  &c.  (Bevereg.  Pandect,  ii.  163),  the 
observances  gradually  rising  in  solemnity  to 
the  Thursday  in  Coena  Domini  [Maundy  Thurs- 
day], and  the  Friday,  Passio  Domini  [Good 
Friday].  The  history  of  our  Lord’s  Passion  was 
recited  on  successive  days,  beginning  with  that 
by  St.  Matthew  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  closing 
with  that  by  St.  John  on  Good  Friday.  [E.  V.] 

HOMICIDE  (Homicidium,  (p6vos).  Murder 
was  regarded  by  the  church  as  one  of  the  gravest 
crimes.  It  is  joined  by  Cyprian  (de  Pat.  c.  9) 
with  adultery  and  fraud,  by  Pacian  (Paraen.  ad 
Poenit.  c.  9)  with  fornication  and  idolatry,  by 
Augustine  (de  Fid.  et  Op.  c.  19)  also  with  forni- 
cation and  idolatry,  as  one  of  the  three  mortal 
sins  which  were  always  to  be  visited  with 
excommunication.  By  the  laws  of  the  Christian 
emperors  murderers  were  expressly  excepted 
from  the  general  pardons  granted  to  criminals  on 
occasions  of  great  festivals  (Cod.  Theod.  IX. 
xxxviii.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8),  and  were  refused  the 
right  of  appeal  (ibid.  XI.  xxxvi.  1).  In  some 
dioceses  the  peace  of  the  church  was  denied  for 
ever  to  wilful  murderers  (Tert.  de  Pudicit.  c.  12, 
Gregor.  Thaumat.  Can.  Ep.  c.  7,  Comp.  Cyprian 
Ep.  55  ad  Anton,  on  the  practice  of  some  of  Lis 
predecessors  with  x-eference  to  the  other  great 
crime  of  adultery).  But  in  general  a murderer 
was  re-admitted  to  the  church  after  a long  term 
of  exclusion.  By  a deci’ee  of  the  council  of 
Ancyi’a  a.d.  314,  c.  22,  this  term  was  lifelong ; 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Ep.  ad  Letoi .)  it  was 
fixed  at  twenty-seven  years ; by  Basil  (ad 
Amphil.  c.  56)  at  twenty.  In  the  Penitential  cf 
Theodoi’e  (I.  iv.  1),  a murder  committed  to 
revenge  a relation,  was  punished  by  seven  or  ten 
years’  penance ; but  if  restitution  was  made  to 
the  next  of  kin,  half  the  term  was  remitted.  If 
one  layman  slew  another  (ibid.  c.  4),  he  must 
either  relinquish  arms  or  do  penance  seven  years, 
thi^ee  of  them  without  wine  and  flesh  ; but  (ibid. 
c.  5)  if  a monk  or  one  of  the  inferior  clex-gy  was 
slain,  the  slayer  must  either  x’elinquish  arms  and 
serve  God  the  remainder  of  his  life,  or  do  penance 
seven  yeai-s,  as  the  bishop  should  dii’ect ; if  a 
presbyter  or  bishop  was  the  victim,  the  matter 
was  to  be  brought  befox*e  the  king  (Bed.  Poeni- 
tent.  iv.  1-8,  Egbert  Poenitent.  iv.  10,  11).  In 
the  Dialogue  of  Egbert  (Haddan  and  Stubbs 
Councils  and  Eccl.  Doc.  iii.  403),  there  is  some 
variety  in  the  penalty ; a layman  who  slew  a 
bishop  was  to  pay  the  fine  and  submit  to  the 
term  of  penance  a council  should  appoint,  if  he 
slew  a priest  the  fine  was  to  be  eighty  shekels  ; 
if  a deacon,  sixty  ; if  a monk,  forty.  The  eccle- 
siastical law  in  these  instances  being  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  well-known  system  of  early 
English  jurisprudence,  which  allowed  homicide 
and  evexy  variety  of  personal  injury  to  be 
expiated  by  money  payments.  See  the  laws  of 
Ethelbei’t,  between  a.d.  597,  and  604,  on  the 
payments  to  be  made  for  murders  (cc.  5-7,  13), 
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and  for  injuries  to  the  person  (cc.  33-72).  The 
laws  of  Ine  of  Wessex  a.d.  690  (c.  76),  contain 
the  provision  that  if  a man  slew  another’s  god- 
son or  godfather,  he  must  pay  “ bot  ” (tine  to 
justice),  as  well  as  “ wer  ” (recompence  to 
kindred) ; and  that  if  the  slain  was  a bishop’s 
son  (i.e.  confirmation  son),  only  half  the  payment 
was  to  be  exacted.  For  a full  account  of  the 
laws  on  injuries  to  the  person,  see  Turner 
Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  pp.  436-447,  ed.  1852. 

Murder  joined  with  other  great  crimes  was 
more  severely  punished.  One  who  used  magical 
arts  to  slay  another,  thereby  adding  idolatry  to 
murder,  was  denied  communion  even  at  the  last 
(Cone.  Eliber.  c.  6).  The  same  sentence  was 
decreed  against  a woman  who  added  murder  to 
adultery  by  slaying  the  offspring  which  she  had 
conceived  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  (ibid.  c. 
63).  and  the  council  of  Leridn  a.d.  523,  more 
than  two  centuries  after  that  of  Eliberis,  when 
the  terms  of  penance  had  become  much  easier, 
assigned  (e.  2)  a lifelong  exclusion  to  any  who 
used  sorcery  to  get  rid  of  the  offspring  of 
adultery.  In  an  English  Penitential  code 
(Theodor.  Poenitent.  I.  vii.  1)  the  punishment  of 
homicide  combined  with  adultery,  was  seclusion 
in  a monastery  for  life.  The  parricide  or  the 
slayer  of  any  near  blood  relation  was,  by  the 
civil  law  ( Cod . Theod.  IX.  xv.  1),  in  imitation  of 
the  old  Roman  custom,  to  be  sewn  in  a sack 
with  serpents  and  thrown  into  the  water : and  if 
this  were  geqerally  executed  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  for  the  early  church  to  attach 
any  special  stigma  to  the  crime.  In  England  a 
woman  who  slew  her  son,  was  to  do  penance 
fifteen  years,  with  no  relaxation  except  on  the 
Lord’s  day  (Theodor.  Poenitent.  I.  xiv.  25).  The 
parricide  or  fratricide  was  assigned  by  some 
seven  years,  by  others  fourteen,  of  which  half 
were  to  be  passed  in  exile  (Egbert  Poenitent. 
iv.  10). 

The  modern  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter  was  not  invariably  observed.  In 
the  council  of  Ancyra  a.d.  314  (cc.  22-23) 
a shorter  term  is  imposed  upon  involuntary  than 
upon  wilful  homicide.  But  in  the  canonical 
epist  le  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  involuntary  homicide 
is  explained  to  mean  that  which  occurs  through 
simple  accident;  but  homicide  which  is  the 
result  of  passion,  is  treated  as  if  it  were  wilful 
murder,  even  if  deliberation  and  intention,  which 
constitute  the  legal  crime  of  murder,  are  absent. 
The  distinction  however  appears  in  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore,  where  it  is  decreed  (I.  iv.  7) 
that  if  a man  kills  another  by  accident,  he  shall 
do  penance  one  year ; if  in  a passion,  three 
years  ; if  over  the  wine  cup,  four  years ; if  in 
strife,  ten.  Homicide  committed  at  the  com- 
mand of  a master  or  in  war  was  to  be  subject 
(ibid.  I.  iv.  6)  to  forty  days’  penance.  The 
chastisement  of  a slave  with  such  severity  that 
he  died,  which  was  a crime  on  the  borderland  of 
manslaughter  aud  murder,  was  not  dealt  with  so 
severely  as  wilful  homicide  (Cone.  Eliber.  c.  5, 
Cone.  Epaon.  c.  34). 

Causing  abortion  in  any  stage  of  conception, 
or  taking  or  even  administering  drugs  for  that 
purpose,  was  treated  as  a form  of  murder,  and  a 
ling  period  of  penance  was  allotted  to  it  (Tert. 
Apolog.  c.  9 ; Basil  ad  Amphiloc.  cc.  2,  8 ; Cone. 
Ancyr.  c.  21  ; Cone.  Herd.  c.  2 ; Cone,  in  Trull. 
c.  91).  But  that  there  was  some  laxity  of 


opinion  on  the  crime,  appears  from  one  of  the 
English  Penitentials  (Bed.  Poenitent.  iv.  12). 
which  excludes  from  communion  for  a longer 
term  a woman  who  procured  abortion  in  order 
to  conceal  her  shame,  than  one  who  did  so 
because  she  was  too  poor  to  maintain  her  child. 
Closely  allied  to  this  crime  was  the  l-:x POSING 
OF  INFANTS.  [See  that  head.] 

Anger  and  strife  as  tending  to  murder  (Matt, 
v.  22)  were  brought  under  discipline.  In  the 
African  church  (Stat.  Keel.  Ant  ip  c.  93,  ed. 
Bruns)  the  oblations  of  those  who  were  at 
enmity  with  their  brethren  were  received  neither 
at  the  altar  nor  in  the  common  treasury,  and 
they  were  consequently  excluded  from  com- 
munion. A similar  decree  prevailed  in  the 
Gallic  church  (2  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  50),  those  who 
broke  out  into  open  strife  were  to  be  removed 
from  all  church  assemblies  till  they  were  recon- 
ciled. The  discipline  of  the  English  church  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  law.  He  who  wounded  another  in 
strife  was  to  pay  him  a recompence,  and  help 
to  support  him  till  he  had  recovered,  and  do 
half  a year’s  penance;  if  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
port him,  the  penance  was  to  extend  to  a whole 
year  (Bed.  Poenitent.  iv.  9).  [G.  M.] 

HOMILY  and  HOMILIARIUM.  The 

word  opiAia  designates  generally  “ intercourse,” 
implying  the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling 
by  words.  In  a special  sense,  it  is  used  for  the 
instruction  which  a philosopher  gave  his  pupils 
in  familiar  conversation  (Xenophon,  Mem.  1.  ii. 
6 and  15).  In  this  sense  of  “familiar  instruc- 
tion” it  passed  into  Christian  usage.  Thus 
St.  Luke  uses  the  word  opiA^aas  of  the  same 
address  which  he  had  previously  described  by 
the  word  SiaAeyo/uLeuos  (Acts  xx.  9,  11).  Com- 
pare Euset  II.E.  vi.  19,  § 17.  Photius  (Cib- 
lioth.  no.  174,  4,  in  Suicer’s  Then.  s.  v.)  notices 
that  the  discourses  of  Chrysostom  were  properly 
called  b/xiAiai,  rather  than  A 6yoi,  as  being 
simple,  inartificial,  popular  addresses,  in  a style 
rather  conversational  than  formal,  while  a \6yos 
was  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
and  with  a certain  dignity  and  elevation  oi 
style.  Similarly  the  French  Conference.  The 
council  of  Ancyra  (c.  1)  a.d.  314,  forbidding 
presbyters  who  have  sacrificed  to  idols  irpostpepeiv 
1)  o/bLiAelv  t)  oAus  Aeiroupyeii/  seems  to  use  the 
word  6/xiAe7v  as  the  common  technical  ex- 
pression for  the  address  of  the  presbyter  in  the 
liturgy. 

Probably  the  earliest  extant  addresses  com- 
monly called  Homilies  are  those  of  Origen,  who 
(if  he  himself  applied  the  term  to  his  discourses) 
no  doubt  took  it  from  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

The  word  seemingly  did  not  pass  into  common 
use  in  Latin  before  the  fifth  century ; for  Victor 
Vitensis  ( Per  sec.  Vandal,  i.  3,  p.  10,  Ruinart), 
writing  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  speaks 
of  Augustine’s  popular  addresses,  “quos  Graeci 
homilias  vocant,”  as  if  “homilia”  were  still  to 
some  extent  strange  to  his  Latin  readers. 

Augustine  had  himself  made  a similar  ex- 
planation of  the  word  (On  Ps.  118  [119],  Pref. ; 
Epist.  2,  ad  Quodrultdium).  And  he  also  sup- 
plies abundant  evidence  that  these  homilies  were 
intentionally  careless  and  colloquial  in  style.  So 
long  as  all  are  instructed  (i.e  says),  let  us  not 
fear  the  critics  (Scrm.  37,  c.  10,  p.  187);  let 
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not  word-catchers  ask  whether  it  is  Latin,  but 
Christians  whether  it  is  true  ( Serm. . 299,  p. 
1213) ; it  is  better  that  the  preacher  should  be 
barbarous,  and  his  hearers  understand,  than  the 
preacher  scholarly  and  the  people  lacking  (On 
Ps.  36,  Serm.  3,  p.  285);  it  is  better  that 
critics  should  blame,  than  that  the  people  should 
miss  the  meaning  (On  Ps.  138,  p.  1545). 

See  further  on  preaching,  and  its  place  in  the 
liturgy,  under  Sermon. 

At  a comparatively  early  period  we  find  that 
the  custom  arose  of  delivering  the  sermons  of 
others  in  churches  where  the  priest  was,  for 
some  reason,  unable  to  preach.  Mr.  Scudamore 
(p.  290)  gives  the  following  instances: — 

Augustine  (De  Doct.  Chr.  iv.  62)  thinks  it 
well  that  those  who  have  a good  delivery,  but 
no  power  of  composition,  should  adopt  the 
sermons  of  others.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (a.d. 
412)  wrote  a homily  to  be  delivered  by  his 
friend  Dorotheus,  which  was  declaimed  with 
much  applause  (Epist.  iii.  382).  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria is  said  by  Gennadius  (De  Vir.  Illust.  c. 
57  in  Fabricii  Bihlioth.  Eecl.  p.  27)  to  have  com- 
posed many  homilies,  which  (he  adds)  are  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  Greek  bishops  for 
delivery.  The  same  author  relates  (u.  s.  c.  67, 
p.  31)  that  Salvian  of  Marseilles  made  many 
homilies  for  bishops.  Some  of  the  Dictiones 
Sacrae  of  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Ticino  (a.d.  511) 
are  manifestly  written  to  be  preached  by  some 
other  than  the  writer,  and  two  of  them  bear  the 
titles:  “Sent  to  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Novara, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  basilica  of  the  Apostles,” 
and  “Given  to  Stephanus  . . to  be  pronounced 
by  Maximus  the  bishop.”  The  second  council 
of  Vaison,  A.D.  529,  licenses  all  presbyters  to 
preach  in  their  districts,  and  provides  (c.  2) 
that,  in  case  the  presbyter,  from  sickness,  is 
unable  to  preach,  homilies  of  the  Holy  Fathers 
should  be  recited  by  the  deacons  [Deacon,  p. 
529].  Caesarius  of  Arles  (t  542)  is  said  (Life 
by  Cyprian,  c.  31 ; in  Acta  SS.  Ben.  i.  645)  to 
have  composed  homilies,  which  the  bishops  in 
the  Frank  territory,  the  Gauls,  Italy,  or  Spain, 
to  whom  he  sent  them,  might  cause  to  be 
preached  in  their  churches.  To  read  the 
sermons  of  others  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a 
recognised  practice  in  the  Gallican  church. 
Thus  Germanus  of  Paris  (Expositio  Brevis , in 
Migne’s  Patrol,  lxxn.  91)  says,  that  the  homilies 
of  the  saints  which  are  read  after  the  Gospel,  are 
to  be  taken  merely  as  preaching,  that  the  pastor 
or  doctor  of  the  church  may  explain  in  popular 
language  to  the  people  what  has  been  delivered 
in  the  Prophecy,  Epistle,  or  Gospel. 

This  constant  habit  of  using  the  sermons  of 
others  led  in  process  of  time  to  the  formation  of 
collections  of  homilies,  of  which  those  who  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  compose  sermons  might 
avail  themselves.  Bede’s  Homiliae  de  Tempore 
are  said  to  have  been  much  used  in  this  way. 
This  collection  contains  33  homilies  for  the 
summer  half  of  the  yeir,  15  for  the  winter;  22 
for  Lent ; 32  for  the  Saints’  Days  of  the  summer 
half,  16  for  those  of  the  winter  half;  and 
various  Sermones  ad  Populum.  Probably  several 
other  collections  were  in  circulation  before  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century.  See  Mabillon,  Acta 
SS.  Bened.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  556  ff.  But  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great  all  the  homiliaries  in  common 
use  m the  Frankish  kingdom  were  found  to 


labour  under  great  defects ; the  homilies  which 
they  contained  were  in  many  cases  written  by 
men  of  no  authority,  and  they  were  full  of 
errors  both  of  style  and  matter.  The  king, 
therefore,  commissioned  Paul  Warnefrid,  the 
well-known  historian  of  the  Lombards,  to  draw 
up  a collection  of  homilies  from  the  Fathers 
which  should  be  free  from  these  faults.  This 
task  he  accomplished  before  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  probably  not  later  than  a.d. 
780;  for  Charles,  in  the  recommendation  pre- 
fixed to  the  book,  does  not  style  himself  Im- 
perator.  In  this  preface  (Mabillon’s  Analect. 
bet.  p.  75,  ed.  1723)  the  king  states  that  in 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  protection  which  He 
had  given  him  in  war  and  peace,  he  had  set 
himself  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  church 
aud  the  advancement  of  knowledge  ; he  refers  to 
the  efforts  which  he  had  made  to  secure  a 
correct  text  of  the  Scriptures  [Canonical 
Books],  and  then  proceeds  to  recommend  the 
homiliarium  for  adoption  in  the  Gallican  churches, 
which  his  father  Pepin  had  already  furnished 
with  chants  after  the  Roman  model  (Romanae 
traditionis  cantibus).  In  this  collection®  the 
discourses  are  arranged  according  to  the  series 
of  Sundays  and  Festivals ; that  form  of  the 
Vulgate  text  is  adopted  in  quotations  from 
Scripture  which  had  been  in  common  use  since 
the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

In  the  year  813  the  council  of  Rheims  (c.  15) 
enjoined  the  bishops  to  preach  sermons  of  the  Holy 
Fathers  in  the  dialect  of  their  several  dioceses, 
so  that  all  might  understand,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  third  council  of  Tours  (c.  17)  ordered 
that  every  bishop  should  have  homilies  prepared 
containing  needful  admonitions  for  the  use  of 
those  under  them,  and  -that  each  should  en- 
deavour to  translate  the  said  homilies  clearly 
into  the  rustic-Roman  or  the  Teutonic  tongue, 
so  that  all  might  more  easily  understand  the 
things  spoken.  To  the  same  effect  the  council 
of  Mayence  (c.  2),  in  the  year  847. 

The  collection  of  Aelfric  (generally  supposed 
to  be  the  archbishop  of  York,  1023-1051)  does 
not  fall  within  our  period ; but  it  was  prooably 
the  successor  of  various  other  collections  of 
English  homilies,  some  of  which  may  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  Charles. 

John  Beleth  (a.d.  1162)  calls  the  Book  of 
Homilies  (Div.  Off.  Expl.  e.  60)  the  Homelio- 
narius , and  mentions  a Sermologus  separately 
among  the  books  which  a church  ought  to  have. 


a It  was  commonly  attributed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
Alcuin,  and  bears  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  1530  the  fol- 
lowing title : “ Homiliae  sen  mavis  sermones  sive  con- 
dones ad  populum  praestantissimorum  ecclesiae  doctorum 
Hieronymi  Augustini  Ambrosii  Gregorii  Origenis  Chry- 
sostomi  Bedae  etc.  in  hunc  ordinem  digestae  per  Al- 
chuinum  levitam  idque  injungente  ei  Carolo  Mag.  Rom. 
Imp.  cui  a secret  is  fuit.”  Possibiy  the  mistake  arose 
from  the  fact  that  Alcuin  revised  the  so-called  Comes 
Hieronymi  [Lection a ky]  ; or  he  may  have  revised  the 
work  of  Warnefrid.  See  on  this  point  Mabillon  (Arm. 
O.  S.  Ben.  ii.  328)  and  Rivet  (Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France , 
iv.  337).  The  Editio  Princeps  is  that  of  Speyer,  1482. 
The  author  of  the  ancient  Life  of  Alcuin  (Mabillon, 
Acta  SS.  Ben.  Saec.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  158)  says  that  Alcuin 
collected  two  volumes  of  Homilies  from  the  works  of  the 
Fathers.  If  be  did — which  is  scarcely  probable  when 
Warnefrid’s  collection  had  just  been  authorised— -the 
work  is  lost. 
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Durand  us  uses  ( Rationale , vi.  i.  §§  28.  32)  the 
form  Homiliarius  [i.e.  Liber]  as  well  as  Jfomelio - 
nanus. 

(Binterim’s  Denkwiirdigkeitcn,  iv.  3.340  ff. ; 
Wetzer  and  Welte’s  Eirchen lexicon,  v.  307  ; 
Scudamore’s  Notitia  Eucharistica , 290  ff. ; Ranke 
in  Studien  und  Kriti/un,  1855,  ii.  p.  387  ff.)  [C.] 

HONEY  and  MILK.  1.  The  giving  of 
honey  and  milk  to  a person  newly  baptised,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  nourishment  of  the  renewed  soul, 
has  already  been  mentioned  [Baptism,  § 66, 
p.  164]. 

2.  Among  the  things  enumerated  by  the 
Apostolical  Canons  (c.  3),  which  the  bishop  is 
forbidden  to  bring  to  the  altar  [or  sanctuary], 
are  honey  and  milk.  The  24th  canon  of  the 
third  council  of  Carthage  also  excludes  honey 
and  milk  from  the  offerings  on  the  altar,  in  that 
it  forbids  anything  to  be  placed  upon  it  but 
bread  and  wine  mixed  with  water.  But  the 
27th  of  the  African  canons,  repeating  this,  adds: 
“Primitiae  vero,  seu  mel  et  lac  quod  uno  die 
solemnissimo  in  infantum  mysterio  solet  offerri, 
quamvis  in  altari  offerantur,  suam  tamen  habeant 
propriam  benedictionem,  ut  a Sacramento  Po- 
minici  Corporis  et  sanguinis  distinguantur ; nec 
amplius  in  primitiis  offeratur  quam  de  uvis  et 
frumentis.”  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  at  the 
time  when  these  canons  were  drawn  up,  the 
custom  had  arisen  of  placing  on  the  altar  the 
honey  and  milk  for  the  neophytes  at  Easter,  and 
(apparently)  of  consecrating  them  with  the 
bread  and  wine.  It  is  this  latter  practice  which 
is  here  forbidden  ; the  honey  and  milk  are  to 
have  a benediction  of  their  own,  but  not  that 
given  to  the  eucharistic  elements.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century  the  placing  of  honey  and 
milk  on  the  altar  was  wholly  forbidden  (Cone,  in 
Trullo,  c.  57  ; cf.  c.  28). 

(Bingham,  Ant.  XV.  ii.  3;  Van  Espen,  Jus 
Eccl.  iii.  329,  414 ; ed.  Colon.  1777.)  [C.] 

HONOR.  1.  The  word  is  used  specially  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities  or  orders.  Thus  Optatus 
of  Milevis  (c.  Donat,  ii.  24)  says,  speaking  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Donatists  to  annul  the  orders  of 
Catholic  priests,  “ quid  prodest  quod  vivi  sunt 
homines  et  occisi  sunt  honores  a vobis?”*  So 
Augustine,  Adv.  Epist,  Parmen.  ii.  11;  and 
Cone.  Arelat.  IV.  cc.  1 and  2.  In  Charles  the 
Great’s  Capitularies  (v.  8),  “ honorabilis  persona” 
is  used  apparently  to  distinguish  one  in  major 
orders  from  “ecclesiastici  viri”  who  were  only 
in  minor  orders  (Ducange,  s.  r.). 

2.  The  second  council  of  Braga,  a.d.  572,  lays  • 
down  (c.  2)  that  no  bishop  making  a visitation 
of  his  diocese  should  take  anything  from  the 
churches  besides  the  customary  honorarium  to 
the  see  (praeter  honorem  cathedrae  suae)  of  two 
solidi.  We  may  perhaps  discern  here  the  germ 
of  the  later  use,  according  to  which  “honor” 
means  a benefice.  [C.] 

HONOR ATUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Arles  (f429 
A.D.);  commemorated  Jan.  16  ( Mart . Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  [Demetrius  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

HOOD  ( KOVKOvWlOV , KOVKOV\lOV,  KOVKOVWd, 

KairovT&ov,  avw  ica/xaKavxV  > cajjitium,  caputiurn, 


• Dupin  reads,  “ quia  vivunt  homines,  et  honore  a vobis 
cocisi  sunt  ?” 


cucullus , cucnlla , cucullio,  capa,  cappa ).  Gar 
ments  intended  for  outdoor  wear  were  very 
frequently  provided  with  a hood  as  a protection 
for  the  head  against  rain  or  cold,  which  might 
be  drawn  forward  when  need  required,  or  might 
be  allowed  to  fall  back  upon  the  shoulders. 
This  would  of  course  be  ordinarily,  but  not 
necessarily,  attached  to  the  dress.  The  lacerna , 
for  example,  was  generally  furnished  with  a 
hood  or  cowl  (see  e.g.  Martial  xiv.  132,  139;  and 
cf.  Juvenal  vi.  117,  330;  viii.  145);  so  also  was 
the  caracalla,  which  was  introduced  into  Rome 
from  Gaul,  and  from  which  the  emperor  Aurelius 
Antoninus  derives  the  name  by  which  he  is 
ordinarily  known.  Jerome  refers  to  it  by  way 
of  illustration  in  his  description  of  the  ephod  of 
the  Jewish  high-priest,  “in  modum  caracal- 
larum,  sed  absque  cuul/is ” ( E/ist . 64  ad 
Vabiolam , § 15;  vol.  i.  364,  ed.  Vallarsi),  where 
the  last  words  imply  what  was  the  ordinary 
fashion  of  it.  A hood  was  also  the  appendage  of 
the  casula , which  Isidore  ( de  Origin,  xix.  24) 
describes  as  vestis  cucuhata  ; of  the  colobion  (see 
e.g.  Honorius  Augustodunensis,  Gemma  Anirnae , 
i.  211 ; Patrol,  clxxii.  607),  and  of  the  cope 
(see  e.g.  Durandus,  llat.  Div.  Off.  iii.  1.  13,  who 
speaking  of  the  symbolism  associated  with  the 
pluviale , or  cappa , adds  “ habet  etiam  caputiurn, 
quod  est  supernum  gaudium  ”).  As  regards  the 
last  of  these,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  Isidore  (de  Origin,  xix.  31)  uses 
the  word  cappa  distinctly  in  the  sense  of  hood, 
“ cappa  . . . quia  capitis  ornamentum  est.”  As 
an  example  of  this  more  restricted  meaning  of 
the  word,  we  may  cite  a remark  in  a letter  of 
Pa  ulus  Diaconus,  in  the  name  of  abbot  Theo- 
dernar,  to  Charlemagne  tm  to  the  dress  of  the 
monks  of  Monte  Cassmo,  “ illud  autem  vestimen- 
tum,  quod  a Gallicanis  monachis  cuculla  dicitur, 
et  nos  capam  vocamus  . . .”  (Pauli  Diac. 
Epist.  i. ; Patrol,  xcv.  1587).  He  had  just  be- 
fore remarked  that  the  word  cuculla  with  them 
meant  the  same  dress  “ quam  alio  nomine  casu- 
lam  vocamus.”  A latei  instance  is  found  in  the 
records  of  a council  of  Metz  (a.d.  888),  which 
enjoins  the  use  of  the  capa  (in  the  sense  of  hood) 
to  monks  and  forbids  it  to  laymen  (can.  6, 
Labb.  ix.  414).  An  earlier  council,  that  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (a.d.  816),  had  restricted  the  use  of 
the  cuculla  to  monks,  excluding  other  ecclesiastics 
(can.  125,  Labb.  viii.  1395).  It  may  be  added 
here  that  the  congress  of  Gallican  abbots  and 
monks,  held  at  the  same  place  in  the  following 
year,  carefully  fixed  the  size  of  the  cowl,  “ men- 
sura  cucullae  duobus  consistat  cubitis  ” (cap.  21 ; 
op.  cit.  1508).  With  reference  to  the  foregoing 
prohibitions,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Theodosian  code  had  expressly  permitted  to 
slaves,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  use  of  the 
bqrrus  and  cucullus  ( Cod . T/ieodos.  lib.  xiv. 
tit.  10,  1.  1). 

The  most  prominent  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
hood  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  monastic  cowl, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  various  Rules, 
and  which  formed  a special  part  of  the  monkish 
dress  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome. 
The  hermit  Hilarion  was,  according  to  this 
father,  buried  “ in  tunied  cilicind  et  cuculla  ” 
( Vita  S.  Hilar,  cc.  44,  46;  vol.  ii.  39,  40,  ed. 
Vallarsi).  We  meet  with  several  allusions  ;o 
the  cuculla  in  Jerome’s  translation  of  the  Rule  of 
the  Egyptian  Pachomius  (see  e.g.  cc.  81,  91,  99 , 
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op.  cit.  67,  sqq.).  Thus  the  monks  in  this 
system  were  to  have  two  cowls,  which  were  to 
bear  tokens  indicative  of  the  particular  monas- 
tery, and  without  his  cowl  and  “ pellicula  ” no 
monk  was  to  appear  at  divine  service  or  at  meals. 
The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  allowed  to  each  monk, 
in  the  case  of  dwellers  in  temperate  climates,  a 
frock  and  hood  ( cuculla ),  the  latter  to  be  “ in 
hyeme  villosa,  in  aestate  pura  aut  vetusta  ” 
(Reg.  S.  Bcned.  c.  55  ; in  Holstenius,  Codex  Rcgu- 
ktrum,  pt.  ii.  p.  32  ; ed.  Paris,  1663).  The  same 
distinction  between  hoods  for  summer  and  winter 
wear  is  also  found  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Fructuosus 
(c.  4 ; op.  cit.  p.  139),  which  allows  a couple  to 
each  monk,  “ villata  et  simplex.”  The  Regula 
Magistri  lays  down  a wholesome  provision  as  to 
the  hoods  and  frocks  of  the  monks  who  dis- 
charged the  weekly  office  of  cook  (c.  81 ; op.  cit. 
p.  257).  The  word  cucul  a passed  from  Latin 
into  Greek,  where  it  appears  as  kovkovXXiov,  etc. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  monastic  dress  by  Sozomen  (Hist. 
Eccles.  iii.  14,  where  he  remarks  on  the  Egyptian 
monks),  Pseudo-Athanasius  (de  Virginitate,  c.  1 1 ; 
vol.  ii.  116,  ed.  Montfaucon),  and  by  Germanus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (ob.  740,  A.D.),  who 
also  appears  to  allude  to  the  cross  on  the  cowl, 
still  worn  by  bishops  and  (rravpucpopot  in  the  Greek 
church  (IJisoria  Ecclesiastica  et  Mystica  Con 
templatio ; Patrol.  Gr.  xcviii.  396).  The  name 
&vw  KaggXavxiov  (variously  spelled)  is  given  to 
the  hood  which  covers  the  under  headdress  (Karoo 
Kap.r)\avxiov)  worn  by  a Greek  patriarch  who 
has  been  a member  of  a monastic  order  (see 
Ducange’s  Glossarium  Graec.  s.v.  Kay.cXavKiov'). 
An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Goar’s 
Euchologion  (p.  156;  cf.  also  p.  518),  where  the 
patriarch  Bekkus  is  thus  figured.  This  name, 
however,  belongs  to  a date  subsequent  to  our 
period. 

We  may  briefly  refer  in  passing  to  the  hood 
worn  after  baptism,  which  is  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  white  baptismal  robe,  but  as 
distinct  from  it  (see  e.g.  Theodulf,  bishop  of 
Orleans  [ob.  821  A.D.],  de  Ordine  Baptism 7,  c.  16  ; 
Patrol,  cv.  234 : Jesse  Ambianensis  [ob.  836 
A.D.],  Epist.  de  Baptismo,  ib.  790 : Rabanus 
Maurus,  de  Inst.  Cler.  i.  29 ; Patrol,  cvii.  313). 
We  may  perhaps  further  refer  to  an  epistle  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  blames  one  Peter,  a Jew, 
for  having  on  the  day  after  his  baptism  entered 
a synagogue  and  placed  there,  among  other 
things,  “ birrum  album,  quo  de  fonte  resurgens 
indutus  fuerat  ” (Epist.  lib.  ix.  ep.  6 ; vol.  iii. 
930,  ed.  Bened.).  For  further  remarks  on  this 
species  of  hood,  reference  may  be  made  to  Mar- 
tene,  de  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritibus,  i.  54,  ed. 
Venice,  1783 ; Ducange’s  Glossarium  Graec.  s.v. 
KovicovWa ; Goar’s  Euchologion , p.  366.  [R.  S.] 

HOPE.  [Sophia.] 

HOROLOGIUM  (wpox6yiov).  An  office 
book  of  the  Greek  church*  containing  the  daily 
hours  of  prayer,  and  certain  other  forms,  and 
which  therefore  corresponds  in  a general  manner, 
though  with  important  differences,  to  the  Latin 
breviary. 

The  contents  of  the  Great  Horologium 
(upoX6yiov  to  gcya)  which  is  the  fullest  form,  j 
as  described  in  the  edition  published  at  Venice 
1856,  and  approved  by  the  oecumenical  patriarch, 


are  arranged  in  three  generic  parts  (rpia  yevuch 
pepri')  as  follows : 

1.  The  office  for  the  day  and  night  hours  of 
the  church  from  matins  to  compline  (ano  r ov 
fjLGO’ovuKT ikov  6u>s  rod  awoSe  Liri/ov). 

This  part  therefore  corresponds  in  the  main  to 
the  “Psalterium  cum  Ordinario  Officii  de  Tem- 
pore ” of  the  Latin  breviary. 

2.  The  variable  antiphons  and  hymns,  by 
whatever  name  they  are  distinguished,  taken 
from  the  Menology  (which  answers  to  the  Roman 
Martyrology)  and  from  the  other  office  books 
which  contain  the  variable  portions  of  the  office ; 
and  whatever  is  sung  in  it  on  Sundays,  festivals, 
and  ordinary  days. 

This  part  therefore  corresponds  in  some 
measure  to  the  “ Proprium  de  Tempore  ” of  the 
Latin  breviary. 

3.  Various  short  offices  (cucoXovOlai),  prayers, 
and  canons;  independent  of  the  hours;  and  for 
occasional  use.  Into  the  details  of  these  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter ; and  would  be  impossible 
without  considerable  explanation. 

This  part  therefore  may  be  compared  to  the 
collection  of  short  offices  and  forms  of  prayer 
which  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  bre- 
viary ; though  the  offices  contained  in  it  are  for 
the  most  part  different  from  and  more  numerous 
than  those  in  the  breviary. 

The  Horologion  is  often  prefaced  by  the 
calendar  of  the  Menology , which  begins  with 
September ; sometimes  (as  in  a copy  I possess, 
printed  at  Venice  1523)  by  “ the  gospel  ” ac- 
cording to  St.  John:  i.e.  the  introduction,  and 
four  last  chapters  : and  sometimes  (as  in  another 
copy  in  my  possession,  printed  at  Venice  1775 
“ con  Licenza  de’  Superiori  ”),  by  the  Athanasian 
creed  in  Greek,  of  course  without  the  words 
which  imply  the  double  procession.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HORRES,  martyr  at  Nicaea  with  Arabia, 
Marcus,  Nimpodora,  Theodora,  Theusetas;  com- 
memorated March  13  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HORSE.  The  horse  is  represented  attending 
on  the  Orpheus  shepherd  [Fresco,  p.  696].  As 
a servant  or  companion  of  mankind,  he  occurs 
frequently  in  representations  of  the  Magi(Bottari, 
tav.  cxxxiii.  &c.).  Two  horses  act  as  cross-bearers 
(tav.  iii.);  and  horses  of  course  occur  in  the 
numerous  representations  of  the  translation  of 
Elijah  which  are  found  on  sarcophagi  and  else- 
where. The  horses  of  Egypt  are  commemorated 
in  representations  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Red  Sea 
(Aringhi,  vol.  i.  p.  331),  where  a mounted  horse- 
man accompanies  the  chariots.  In  Bottari  (tav. 
clx.)  there  are  two  quadrigae,  with  horses  deco- 
rated with  palm-branches  or  plumes.  Martigny 
states  in  this  connexion  that  the  horse  symbol 
has  been  very  frequently  found  in  the  graves 
of  martyrs,  quoting  the  titulus  of  the  youth 
Florens  (Lupi,  Dissert,  elett.  i.  p.  258),  and  the 
horses  loose  and  grazing  in  the  tribune  of  the 
cemetery  of  Basilla  (Bianchini  Not.  ad  Anast. 
Prolegomena , t.  iii.).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HORSE-RACING.  [Charioteers.] 

HORTULANUS,  the  gardener  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  rule  of  Benedict  provided  certain 
deputies  (solatia)  to  assist  the  cellarer  (cellei- 
arius)  in  the  larger  monasteries.  These  were, 
usually,  a farm  bailiff  (granatarius),  a butler 
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(custos  panis  et  vini),  an  * a gardener  (hortulanus) 
{Beg.  Bened.  c.  31  ; cf.  liened.  Anian.  Concord. 
Regul.  lxxi.  17).  [I.  G.  S.] 

HOSANNA  (or  Osanna).  This  word,  adopted 
from  the  salutation  of  the  populace  at  Christ’s 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  occurs  in  the  Mass  at  the 
end  of  the  Sanctus , which  ends  thus:  “ Hosanna 
in  cxcelsis.  Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 
Domini.  Hosanna  in  excelsis.”  The  same  words 
are  found  in  the  Greek  form  of  the  Sanctus , 
called  iiriv'ucios  ufiuos  ; as  given  in  the  liturgies 
of  SS.  Basil,  Chrysostom,  &c. 

The  word  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  anti- 
phons and  other  parts  of  the  service  for  Palm 
Sunday  as  given  in  the  Latin  Processionals , as 
for  instance  in  the  hymn  at  the  Procession : 

“ Israel  es  tu  Rex,  Davidis  et  inclyta  proles. 

Nomine  qui  in  Domini,  Rex  benedicte,  venis : 

Gloria  laus  et  honor  tlbi  sit,  Rex  Christe  Redemptor, 
Cui  puerile  dec-us  prompsit  Osanna  pium.” 

[H.  J.  H.] 

HOSEA,  the  prophet ; commemorated  Jaka- 
bit  27  = Feb.  21  {Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HOSPITAL  ARIUS.  [Hospitium.] 

HOSPITALITY.  Hospitality,  or  a friendly 
reception  and  entertainment  of  strangers,  was  a 
Christian  virtue  strongly  inculcated  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  practised  m >st  liberally  by  the 
early  Christians,  until  long  after  the  apostolic 
times. 

The  feeling  of  Christian  union  and  sympathy 
was  so  strong,  that  every  Christian  was  ready  to 
receive  another  as  a friend  and  brother,  although 
previously  unknown : a circumstance  which  ex- 
cited the  astonishment,  and  even  the  hatred  and 
misrepresentations  of  pagan  opponents  (Tertul. 
Apol.  39  ; Lucian,  de  rnort.  perig.  13).  And  one 
of  the  means  by  which  Julian  hoped  to  restore 
the  old  Roman  paganism  was  an  imitation  of  this 
Christian  liberality.  In  a letter  of  his,  addressed 
to  Arsaces  a chief  priest  of  Galatia,  the  emperor 
urges  him  to  take  great  care  of  strangers,  and  to 
establish  houses  for  their  reception  (|ei/oSoxeta) 
[Hospitals]  in  every  city,  after  the  example  of 
the  Christians  (Sozomen,  v.  16). 

All  Christian  families  in  the  earlier  times 
considered  it  their  duty  to  exercise  this  hospi- 
tality, and*  Tertullian  mentions  it  as  one  great 
objection  to  a Christian  woman  marrying  a 
pagan,  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  entertain 
any  Christian  strangers  in  her  house  (Tertul.  ad 
Ux.  ii.  4). 

But  presbyters,  and  afterwards  bishops,  were 
specially  expected  to  excel  in  this  virtue.  Thus 
Jerome  extols  the  liberal  hospitality  of  the  young 
presbyter  Nepotian  ( Epit . Nepotiani  c.  10).  And 
Chrysostom  mentions  it  as  a high  praise  of 
Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  that  his  house  was 
always  open  to  strangers  and  travellers,  where 
they  received  so  kind  and  generous  an  entertain- 
ment, that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  called  the  travellers’  home, 
instead  of  his  (Chrys.  in  Genes,  i.  4). 

Monasteries  also  were  distinguished  by  their 
ready  hospitality  to  Christians  coming  from  dis-« 
tant  parts  [Hospitium],  Palladius  ( Historia  Lau- 
siaca , c.  6)  describes  the  hospital  or  guest-house 
(£evoboxeiov)  which  adjoined  the  church  of  the 
Nitrian  monks,  in  which  pilgrims  might  stay,  if 
they  chose,  two  or  three  years  ; the  first  week  a 
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guest  was  not  required  to  work  ; if  he  stayed 
longer,  he  must  work  in  the  garden,  the  bake- 
house, or  the  kitchen ; or  if  he  was  a person 
too  much  consideration  for  menial  labour,  the 
monks  would  give  him  a book  to  read.  In  our 
monastery,  says  Jerome,  hospitality  is  our  dc light. 
We  receive  with  a joyful  welcome  all  who  come 
to  us,  with  the  exception  of  heretics  (Jer. 
adv.  Ruff.  iii.).  In  the  Rule  of  Benedict 
of  Aniane,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  particular  directions  are  given  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  poor 
and  of  strangers.  They  were  first  to  join  in 
prayer  with  the  monks  ; they  then  received  the 
kiss  of  peace  ; water  was  brought  for  their  hands 
and  feet;  and  in  their  subsequent  entertainment 
the  strict  monastic  rules  of  fasting  were  to  be 
relaxed  in  honour  of  the  guests.  There  was  a 
distinct  kitchen  for  the  strangers’  use,  with 
officers  to  superintend  it,  so  that  the  regular 
order  of  the  monastery  might  not  be  disturbed 
( Concor . Reg.  S.  Benedict.  § 60,  de  hospitibus 
suscipiendis ).  This  relaxation  of  strict  ascetic 
rules  on  occasion  of  hospitality  to  strangers  is 
also  mentioned  with  approbation  by  Cassian 
( Collat . i.  26,  and  xxi.  14,  &c.).  The  council  of 
Aix  in  816  (ii.  c.  28),  desired  a place  to  be  pre- 
pared at  the  gate  of  a monastery  where  all 
comers  might  be  received. 

The  openhanded  hospitality  of  Christians  natu- 
rally led  sometimes  to  the  practice  of  deceit  and 
imposture  on  the  part  of  applicants ; and  to 
guard  against  the  admission  of  pretenders,  or 
otherwise  unworthy  and  dangerous  persons,  it 
became  customary  for  letters  of  recommendation 
[Commendatory  Letters]  to  be  required. 
Christians  going  into  a foreign  country,  or  to 
any  place  where  they  were  not  known,  com- 
monly took  with  them  such  letters  from  theii 
bishop,  or  some  other  well-known  Christian ; 
which  letters  were,  if  necessary,  to  be  ex- 
amined, on  their  presentation,  by  the  deacons  of 
the  place  ( Constit . Apostol.  ii.  58). 

In  the  earlier  times  Christians  received 
strangers  into  their  own  homes ; but  at  a later 
period,  when  such  hospitality  became  incon- 
venient, and  hardly  sufficient  for  what  was 
needed,  houses  were  specially  built  or  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  strangers  (^ei/oSox^ia). 
These  were  established  in  places  where  travellers 
were  most  likely  to  resort,  or  where  Christian 
strangers  were  commonly  most  numerous,  such 
as  along  the  lines  of  travel  taken  by  pilgrims, 
when  the  practice  of  making  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places  had  become  usual. 

At  these  houses  Christian  travellers  were 
entertained  according  to  their  need,  and  were 
sent  forward  on  their  way  in  peace. 

A singular  remnant  of  this  ancient  hospitality 
still  remains  at  St.  Cross  near  Winchester,  where 
any  one  who  applies  at  the  porter’s  lodge  re- 
ceives gratuitously  a glass  of  beer  and  a slice  of 
bread.  [G.  A.  J.] 

HOSPITALS.  1.  General  account  of  Hospi- 
tals.— The  remarkable  outflowing  of  benevolence 
and  sympathy  with  others,  which  marked  the 
very  commencement  of  Christianity,  led  imme- 
diately to  a care  f<  r the  poor,  especially  in  times 
of  sickness  and  distress. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  funds  of  the  church 
wex-e  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  widows 
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and  orphans,  sick  and  poor,  prisoners  and  so- 
journers (Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  I.  c.  67).  It 
was  the  special  duty  of  the  deacons  and  dea- 
conesses to  attend  to  the  sick  at  their  own 
houses  ( Constit . Apost.  iii.  19,  and  Epiphan. 
Fidei  Expos.  21).  But  all  Christians,  partieu 
larly  the  women  who  had  the  most  leisure  for 
this  purpose,  considered  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  visit  and  relieve  the  sick  poor  ( Epist . ad 
Zen.  et  Seven,  c.  17,  in  Justin  Martyr’s  Works , 
p.  416  ; Tertull.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  4).  And  this  they 
did -without  being  deterred  by  any  fear  of  infec- 
tion in  the  case  of  plagues  or  other  contagious 
diseases ; of  which  a notable  example,  among 
many  others,  was  seen  in  the  heroic  conduct 
of  the  Christians  at  Alexandria  during  the  great 
plague  there  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Gal- 
lienus  (a.d.  260-268).  See  the  account  given  in 
Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  viii.  22). 

Public  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
the  needy,  and  the  stranger,  began  to  be  erected 
as  soon  as  Christianity,  being  freed  from  per- 
secution, could  display  its  natural  tendencies 
without  danger  or  restriction.  Houses  were  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  travellers  or  sojourners 
(jjevoSoxetcc),  for  the  poor  (tttu >xoTpo<pe?a),  for 
orphans  {opcpavorpocpeia),  for  foundlings  {fipe<po- 
rpocpeia),  and  for  the  aged  {yepovTOKop.e?a),  as 
well  as  for  the  sick  {vocroicoueia).  [Hospitality, 
Exposing  or  Children,  Foundlings.]  Several 
of  these  objects  were  often  combined  in  one  esta- 
blishment, so  that  it  is  most  convenient  to  treat 
of  them  under  one  head. 

Epiphanius  {Haeres.  75,  c.  1)  mentions  that 
Aerius,  afterwards  known  as  a heretic,  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  was  made  by  the 
bishop  Eustathius  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
{^evoSox^ov,  says  Epiphanius,  called  in  Pontus 
Trru>xoTpo(p€7ov ) at  Sebaste  in  Pontus.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  hospital  was  then  first  esta- 
blished, and  Epiphanius  mentions  it  as  a common 
custom  for  bishops  of  the  church  to  provide  for 
the  maimed  and  infirm  by  setting  up  such  esta- 
blishments. 

The  most  complete  hospital  of  which  we  have 
any  account  in  antiquity  was  built  by  Basil  the 
Great,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  see,  near 
Caesarea  in  Pontus.  St.  Basil,  defending  himself 
from  the  charge  of  seeking  to  gain  unlue  in- 
fluence, which  had  been  brought  against  him 
before  the  prefect  of  the  place,  says  {Epist.  94 
[al.  372]  ad  Heliam ),  “ Whom  do  we  injure,  in 
building  lodgings  {Karaydyia)  for  the  strangers 
who  stay  with  us  in  passing  through,  and  for 
those  who  need  attendance  {Oepaireias)  in  conse- 
quence of  infirmity  ? What,  in  supplying  neces- 
sary comfort  for  these  persons,  nurses,  medical 
attendants,  means  of  conveying  them  (ra 
vi vTocpopa),*  and  persons  to  take  charge  of  them 
in  removal  {robs  TrapairepLirovTas)?  And  these 
things  must  of  necessity  carry  with  them  handi- 
crafts, both  such  as  are  required  for  sustenance 
and  such  as  conduce  to  decorum,  and  these  again 
require  workshops.”  He  also  {Epist.  142  [al.  374]) 
begs  an  official  of  the  empire  to  exempt  his  poor- 
house  from  state  taxation,  and  speaks  {Epist.  143 
[al.  428])  of  its  being  managed  by  a chorepiscopus. 
St.  Basil’s  hospital  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  (who  had  himself  seen  it)  in  his  pane- 
gyric on  the  saint  {Orat.  20,  p.  359,  ed.  Colon. 


1690).  “ Go  forth  a little  from  the  city,  and 

behold  the  new  city,  the  treasure-house  of  godli- 
ness ....  in  which  the  superfluities  of  wealth 
— nay,  even  things  not  superfluous — have  been 
laid  up  in  store  at  his  exhortation ; ...  in 
which  disease  is  investigated  (< piXocrotyeiTai ) and 
sympathy  proved  ...  We  have  no  longer  to 
look  on  the  fearful  and  pitiable  sight  of  men  like 
corpses  before  death,  with  the  greater  part  of 
their  limbs  dead  [from  leprosy],  driven  from 
cities,  from  dwellings,  from  public  places,  from 
water-courses  . . . Basil  it  Avas  more  than  any 
one  who  persuaded  those  who  are  men  not  to 
scorn  men,  nor  to  dishonour  Christ  the  head  of 
all  by  their  inhumanity  towards  human  beings.” 
From  this  it  appears  that  at  least  a portion  of 
St.  Basil’s  hospital  Avas  for  lepers.  Sozomen, 
again  {H.  E.  vi.  34)  speaks  of  Prapidius  having 
been  principal  of  this  “ Basiliad,  that  most 
famous  lodging  for  the  poor  founded  by  Basil, 
from  AA'hom  it  receh'ed  the  appellation  which  it 
still  retains.”  Of  St.  Chrysostom,  too,  Palladius 
( Vita  Chrys.  p.  19,  ed.  Montfaucon)  relates  that 
he  diverted  the  superfluous  expenses  of  his  see  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  {voaoKopeiov), 
and  that  as  the  need  increased  he  founded  seA'eral, 
over  which  he  set  two  presbyters  of  high  cha- 
racter ; he  engaged  fprther  physicians  and  cooks, 
and  kind  unmarried  attendants  to  work  under 
them.  St.  ChrysosLom  himself  {Horn.  66  [al.  67] 
in  Matt.)  pointing  triumphantly  to  the  large- 
handed  bounty  of  the  church,  says,  “ consider 
liow  many  widows,  hoAV  many  virgins,  the  church 
sustains  day  by  day ; the  number  on  the  roll  is 
not  less  than  three  thousand  [in  Constantinople], 
And  she  provides  also  for  those  who  are  in  dis- 
tress in  the  guest-house ; for  those  Avho  are 
maimed  in  body ; and  yet  her  substance  is  not 
diminished.”  It  is  evident  that  a regular  system 
of  providing  for  the  poor  in  connexion  Avith  the 
church  was  organised  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century ; for  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (c.  3) 
especially  recognises  the  care  of  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  needy  generally  as  one  of  the 
justifications  for  a cleric’s  engaging  in  secular 
affairs  {KoapuKaX  dioiK-yaeis),  if  he  does  it  at  the 
command  of  his  bishop. 

The  emperor  Julian  recognised  the  importance 
of  institutions  such  as  those  of  St.  Basil ; “ these 
impious  Galilaeans,”  says  he  {Fragment,  p.  305, 
quoted  by  Rheinwald)  “ gh'e  themselves  to  this 
kind  of  humanity  ; as  men  allure  children  with  a 
cake,  so  they,  starting  from  what  they  call  love 
and  entertaining  and  serving  of  tables,  bring  in 
converts  to  their  impiety  ; ” and  again  he  bids 
Arsacius  {Epist.  49,  u.  s.),  “ establish  abun'dance  of 
hospitals  in  every  city,  that  our  kindness  may  be 
enjoyed  by  strangers,  not  only  of  our  own  people, 
but  of  others  who  are  in  need.” 

Placilla,  the  wife  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
devoted  herself  much  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 
She  cared,  says  Theodoret  {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  19),  for 
those  who  were  maimed  and  injured,  not  devolx'- 
ing  the  charge  of  them  on  subordinates,  but 
attending  to  them  personally,  going  into  the 
places  where  they  were  received  (ras  tovtuv 
Karayusyas ) and  supplying  their  several  Avants. 
So  also,  making  the  round  of  the  hospitals 
(|e«/«vos)  of  the  churches,  she  attended  on  those 
Avho  were  confined  to  bed,  herself  handling  the 
pots  and  tasting  the  broth,  bringing  bowls, 
breaking  bread,  and  offering  mouthfuls,  washing 
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cups,  and  performing  other  services  which  are 
generally  done  hy  domestics. 

Samson  of  Constantinople  received  the  name  ot 
“ Xenodochus  ” from  his  devotion  to  the  care  of 
hospitals  and  asylums,  and  is  said  to  have  per- 
suaded the  emperor  Justinian  to  give  up  his  own 
palace  for  the  purposes  of  a xenodochion  (see  the 
Byzantine  Men  tea,  June  27).  Procopius  how- 
ever ( De  Aedif.  Just.  i.  2)  gives  a somewhat 
different  account  of  the  matter.  There  was,  he 
says,  a hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  built  in 
former  years  by  the  pious  care  of  one  Samson,  of 
which  there  were  in  Justinian’s  time  some  re- 
mains in  a ruinous  condition.  This  the  emperor 
restored,  decorated,  and  amplified  in  the  most 
liberal  manner.  He  increased,  says  Procopius, 
both  the  number  of  wards  (oliufiloov,  domuncu- 
larum)  and  the  annual  revenue.  Whether  by  the 
expression  oIkiS'iwv  we  are  to  understand  detached 
buildings,  or  rooms,  is  doubtful ; if  the  former, 
Justinian’s  hospital,  like  that  of  Basil  pi’eviously 
described,  would  resemble  a little  town,  a place 
of  many  buildings  within  a wall.  Justinian  fur- 
ther built,  in  concert  with  Theodora,  two  other 
hospitals  (^evwvas').  Of  the  empress  Eudocia  it 
is  related  ( Vita  Euthymii,  c.  16,  in  Acta  SS. 
January,  vol.  ii.  p 3i.7)  that  she  built  many 
churches,  gerontocomia,  ptochotrophia,  and  mon- 
asteries. She  is  said  also  to  have  prepared  food 
for  the  sick  with  her  own  hands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  long  list 
of  pious  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
But  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
general  recognition  of  the  duty  of  providing  for 
sick  and  infirm  brethren,  that  by  the  so-called 
Arabic  canons  of  Nicaea  the  bishop  was  expressly 
bound,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  institute  hos- 
pitals. Canon  70.  (Hardouin,  Concilia , i.  475) 
prescribes,  that  in  every  city  a place  should  be 
set  apart  for  strangers,  sick,  and  poor,  which 
should  be  called  a xenodochium  ; and  that  the 
bishop  should  select  one  of  the  monks  of  the 
desert,  himself  a foreigner,  far  from  home  and 
family,  and  a man  of  integrity,  to  take  charge  of 
the  hospital,  to  procure  for  it  beds  and  whatever 
may  be  necessary  for  the  sick  and  poor  ; and  that 
if  the  property  of  the  hospital  be  inadequate,  he 
should  make  a collection  from  the  Christians, 
according  to  their  several  means,  and  with  this 
provision  sustain  the  brethren  who  are  strangers, 
poor,  or  sick,  as  each  may  have  need. 

Most  of  these  instances  belong  to  the  Eastern 
church;  but  the  Western  church  was  not  behind 
in  the  good  work.  Paulinus  of  Nola  has  left  us 
(Pom.  xx.  114)  a brief  description  of  the  hospital 
which  he  himself  built,  which  appears  to  have 
been  rather  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  and  old 
than  of  the  sick,  as  such  : 

“ Dispositi  trino  per  longa  sedilia  coetu 
Obstrepuere  senes,  inopum  miserabile  vulgus, 

Et  socio  canae  residentes  agmine  matres.” 

This  description  suggests  long  wards,  provided 
with  “ sedilia  ” — perhaps  “ berths,”  or  divans 
running  along  the  wall — in  which  the  inmates 
were  separated  into  three  classes — poor,  old 
men,  and  old  women. 

Jerome,  in  a letter  to  Pammachius  ( Epist . 66 
[al.  26],  c.  11,  written,  according  to  Vallarsi, 
a.d.  387)  speaks  of  a xenodochium  which  the 
latter  had  built  in  the  Portus  Romanus,  of 


which  he  (Jerome)  had  just  heard.  This  was 
probably  attended  to  by  Pammachius  himself 
and  the  monks  for  whom  he  had  provided  a con- 
vent in  the  neighbourhood.  Jerome  himself 
founded  a hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick 
and  the  stranger  in  Bethlehem  ; finding  his 
means  insufficient  to  finish  it,  he  sent  his  brother 
Paulinianus  (u.  S.  c.  14)  to  sell  his  remaining  pro- 
perty in  his  native  country,  to  provide  money  for 
its  completion.  Fabiola,  the  friend  of  Jerome,  also 
founded  a hospital  at  Rome.  Having  bceu 
obliged  to  obtain  a divorce  from  her  first  husband 
on  account  of  his  intolerable  profligacy,  she 
married  another  before  his  death.  On  becoming 
a widow  she  learned  that  according  to  church 
law,  of  which  she  had  been  previously  ignorant 
(“  nec  evangelii  vigorem  noverat,”  says  Jerome 
Ep.  77  [al.  30],  c.  3),  it  was  unlawful  for  her 
to  have  married  again  during  her  first  husband’s 
life,  however  justly  she  had  separated  from  him. 
Upon  this  she  submitted  to  a humiliating  pen- 
ance ; and  afterwards  devoted  all  her  property 
to  charitable  purposes,  and  among  other  good 
works  built  a hospital,  where  she  ministered  to 
the  sick  with  her  own  hands  (ib.  c.  6). 

Jerome  remarks  that  Fabiola  was  the  first 
person  who  founded  a hospital  (prima  omnium 
voaoKOfielov  instituit).  But  this  perhaps  only 
means  the  first  hospital  in  Rome  or  Italy.  And 
the  fact  that  Jerome  uses  the  Greek  word 
vocroKopeiov,  and  not  the  Latin  valetudinarium , 
tends  to  confirm  the  account  which  points  to  the 
Eastern  church  as  the  first  to  exhibit  such  acts 
of  benevolence. 

Rome  itself  had  an  ancient  fame  for  its  care  of 
the  sick  and  poor  (Prudentius,  Pcristeph.  ii. 
140  ff.).  Its  hospitals  were  frequently  the  ob- 
jects of  the  munificence  of  the  popes.  Anastasius 
(Vitae  Pontt.  134  a,  ed.  Muratori)  tells  us  of 
Pelagius  II.  (578-590),  that  he  caused  his  own 
house  to  be  made  a refuge  for  the  poor  and 
aged  (ptochium  pauperum  et  senum).  His  suc- 
cessor, Gregory  the  Great  ( Dialogus , iii.  35, 
p.  243)  seems  to  say  that  he  had  taken  Amantius 
from  his  own  dwelling  to  pass  some  days  in  the 
infirmary ; and  John  the  Deacon  relates  of  him 
that  he  set  over  the  several  hospitals  careful  and 
conscientious  men,  who  had  to  submit  their 
accounts  to  himself,  that  the  beneficence  of  the 
people  towards  those  institutions  might  not  be 
checked  by  mismanagement  of  the  funds.  He 
also  provided  Probus  with  money  to  build  a 
xenodochium  on  a large  scale  at  Jerusalem,  and 
supported  it  by  an  annual  subvention  ( Vita 
Greg.  ii.  7).  Other  hospitals  in  Rome  of  an 
early  date  are  known  to  us  at  least  by  name. 
Pope  Symmachus  (498-514)  is  said  by  Ado 
(Chronicon,  in  Migne’s  Patrol,  cxxiii.  106  b)  to 
have  founded  or  restored  three  hospitals  (pau- 
peribus  habitacula)  known  by  the  names  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Laurence  respectively. 
Stephen  III.  (752-757)  is  said  by  Anastasius 
(Vitae  Pontiff,  p.  165,  C.  D.)  to  have  restored  four 
xenodochia  and  founded  two  others,  which  wei'e 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  regionary  deacons  of 
St.  Maria  and  St.  Silvester ; and  Adrian  I. 
(772-795,  ib.  p.  190,  D ) to  have  founded  three 
Diaconiae  (see  the  word)  “ foris  portam  Beati 
Apostolorum  Principis.” 

Nor  was  it  only  in  Rome  that  such  institutions 
were  found.  In  Gaul  they  existed  at  any  rate 
before  the  death  of  St,  Remi  (^532),  if  we  may 
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trust  Flodoard.  The  saint  is  made  {Hist.  Re- 
mens. i.  18)  to  entreat  his  successors  to  preserve 
inviolate  his  statutes  for  the  management  of  his 
poor-houses  (ptochia),  coenobia,  martyria,  dia- 
coniae  and  xenodochia,  as  he  had  done  those  of  his 
predecessors — an  expression  which  implies  that 
some  at  least  of  these  foundations  existed  before 
St.  Remi  came  to  the  see  of  Reims  before  496. 
The  fifth  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  549,  places  (c. 
13)  the  property  of  xenodochia  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, with  regard  to  alienation,  as  that  of  churches 
and  monasteries ; and  (c.  15)  makes  special  pro- 
vision for  the  magnificent  hospital  which,  under 
the  influence  of  its  bishop  Sacerdos,  Childebert 
with  his  queen  Ultragotha  had  founded  in  Lyons, 
forbidding  the  bishop  of  that  city  to  merge  any 
of  its  property  in  that  of  his  church,  or  to  dimi- 
nish its  privileges  in  any  way,  and  enjoining  him 
to  take  care  that  active  and  God-fearing  super- 
intendents (praepositi)  be  always  appointed,  and 
that  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  entertainment 
of  strangers  be  always  maintained  according  to 
the  statutes. 

We  do  not  trace  the  existence  of  hospitals  in 
the  African  fathers  or  councils.  In  Victor’s 
account  of  the  Vandal  persecution  (i.  8),  we  find 
that  Deogratias  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  455, 
turned  two  churches  into  hospitals  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  wretched  captives  who  were  poured 
on  the  African  shores  from  Italy ; but  this  was 
a temporary  expedient,  such  as  has  often  been 
adopted  in  times  of  calamity.  But  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  sick  of  the  African  church 
were  ill-cared  for  ; the  houses  of  the  bishops,  the 
clergy  and  the  monks  often  served  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sick.  Augustine  (Possidius,  Vita 
Aug.  cc.  22,  23)  exercised  constant  care  for  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  {Regala  ad  Servos  Dei,  c.  5) 
gives  directions  to  monks  as  to  their  reception 
and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  infirm  ; directions 
in  which  he  seems  to  contemplate  the  case  not 
only  of  feeble  members  of  the  monastic  body,  but 
of  sick  persons  brought  in  from  without. 

In  the  Teutonic  countries,  we  have  of  course 
no  accounts  of  hospitals  of  so  early  a date  as 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  Italy  and 
Gaul.  Chrodegang,  however  ( Regula , c.  45,  in 
Migne’s.  Patrol.  89,  1076),  recommends  that  a 
guest-room  (hospitale)  should  be  formed  in  a 
suitable  place,  convenient  for  the  brothers  to 
visit ; and  desires  the  brothers  of  his  Rule,  even 
if  they  cannot  maintain  a hospital  at  other 
times,  at  least  in  Lent  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
poor  in  a hospital  or  guest-room.  The  famous 
Alcuin  at  a somewhat  later  date  also  warned  the 
bishops  of  the  great  necessity  there  was  for  form- 
ing hospitals,  and  probably  also  directed  the  at- 
tention of  his  patron  Charles  the  Great  to  the 
same  subject.  To  Eanbald,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
on  his  see,  Alcuin  wrote  urging  him  to  establish 
“ xenodochia,  id  est,  hospitalia  ” {Epist.  56,  ad 
Eanb.,  Ale.  Opp.  i.  65)  in  which  the  poor  and  the 
strangers  might  be  received.  In  accordance  with 
the  Rule  of  Chrodegang  and  the  wish  of  Alcuin, 
the  synod  of  Aix,  in  the  year  816,  ordered  (c.  28) 
that  every  ecclesiastical  foundation,  whether  ca- 
nonical or  monastic,  should  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  p'oor,  the  sick,  the  widows,  and  the 
strangers.  The  poor-house  was  to  be  placed  near 
the  church,  and  a priest  was  to  be  its  superin- 
tendent ; the  infirmary  was  to  be  within  the  con- 
vent-. as  were  also  the  wards  for  the  widows  and 


poor  maidens,  though  probably  in  a building  sepa- 
rate from  that  which  contained  the  cells  of  the 
canons  or  monks  {Gone.  Germ.  i.  539).  The 
Frankish  Capitularies  also  take  order  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  and  sick.  Thus  it  is 
ordered  (i.  c.  70,  a.d.  789)  that  “ hospites,  pere- 
grini  et  pauperes  ” have  the  due  entertainment 
in  various  places  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
the  canons  ; a passage  in  which  “ peregrini  ” are 
probably  monks  from  other  houses,  “hospites”  ai  e 
lay  guests.  And  again  (ii.  c.  29)  they  bring  xeno- 
dochia, ptochotrophia,  nosocomia,  orphanotro- 
phia,  gerontocomia,  and  brephotrophia  under  the 
same  law  as  churches  and  monasteries  with  re- 
gard to  the  non-alienation  of  their  property. 

The  establishment  of  many  of  the  hospitals 
which  existed  in  the  northern  countries  in  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries  is  due  to  the  Irish  mis- 
sionaries, who  cared  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the 
souls  of  the  people  among  whom  they  preached. 
Hence  they  received  the  name  of  “ Hospitalia 
Scotorum,” b an  expression  found  both  in  the 
canons  of  Meaux  {C.  Meldense,  c.  40),  and  in  the 
petition  of  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Reims 
and  Rouen  to  Lewis  the  Pious  (c.  10,  Baluze,  Capit. 
Franc,  ii.  111).  These  hospitals  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  monasteries  founded  by  the  same 
missionaries.  Gretser  {Ad  Vit.  S.  Willibaldi, 
lib.  i.  observ.  19 ; Grets.  Opera , x.  778)  enume- 
rates some  of  the  hospitals  of  their  foundation. 

2.  Administration  of  Hospitals. — In  the  first 
instance,  the  hospitals,  like  other  institutions  of 
the  church,  were  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  bishops.  In  many  cases,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  were  founded  by  the  bishops 
themselves  from  the  funds  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal by  the  church,  and  so  the  oversight  of 
them  naturally  fell  to  the  founder  and  his  suc- 
cessors. And  even  when  endowed  by  private 
persons,  such  foundation  was  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  alms,  and  so  given  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
universal  almoners.  The  property  of  hospitals  was 
regarded  (as  has  been  shewn  above)  by  kings  and 
rulers  as  being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  property 
of  the  church.  And  the  attendants  on  the  sick 
were-,  at  least  in  very  many  cases,  drawn  from 
the  neighbouring  monasteries  or  houses  of  canons. 
When  the  duty  was  laid  upon  bishops  of  pro- 
viding, so  far  as  in  them  lay,  food  and  clothing 
for  those  who  in  consequence  of  infirmity  were 
unable  to  earn  their  own  living  {Cone.  Aurel.  I. 
c.  16),  it  naturally  followed  that  they  super- 
intended and  directed  the  establishments  for  at- 
taining this  end. 

It  must  however  have  been  from  the  first 
impossible  for  a much-occupied  bishop  to  give 
personal  attention  to  all  the  details  of  a large 
hospital,  and  therefore  other  clerics  were  em- 
ployed under  him  on  this  behalf.  We  have  seen 
already  that  Aerius  was  a hospital-superintendent 
under  his  bishop  Eustathius ; and  as  early  as 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  we  find  the 
clerics  attached  to  the  poor-houses  {t&v  ir twx6*' 
cav)  placed  on  the  same,  footing  as  those  of  the 
monasteries  and  martyr-churches,  and  admonished 
to  obey  their  bishops  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  fathers  (c.  8),  a passage  which  probably 
indicates  that  they  had  been  disposed  to  assert 
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period  we  are  to  understand  natives  of  Ireland. 
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too  great  independence.  The  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian provided  carefully  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  hospitals.  Thus  (Codex,  1.  42,  § 9,  De 
Episcopis  et  ( lericis)  it.  is  provided  that  prelects 
of  hospitals  (of  whatever  kind)  shall  be  appointed 
according  to  the  judgment  anil  with  the  approval 
of  the  bishop  of  the  place ; and  again  (Ib.  1.  46, 
§ 3)  bishops  are  enjoined  not  to  administer  the 
hospitals  within  their  dioceses  personally,  but 
to  appoint  superintendents,  and  to  act.  themselves 
as  visitors  and  auditors,  in  case  of  need  removing 
the  officials.  The  same  law  desires  that  men  be 
appointed  to  such  offices  who  have  before  their 
eves  the  fear  of  God  and  of  the  dreadful  day  of 
judgment.  The  same  code  (1.  28)  makes  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  the  executor  of  a will 
containing  a bequest  for  pious  uses,  where  no 
executor  has  been  named  in  the  will  itself:  and 
desires  him  (1.  49)  in  cases  where  the  testator 
has  not  designated  special  objects  of  his  bounty, 
to  apply  the  bequest  to  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
of  the  city,  or  to  the  poorest  hospital,  where  there 
were  more  than  one.  In  deciding  the  question, 
which  is  poorest,  he  is  to  take  counsel  with  his 
clergy.  But  in  case  there  be  no  hospital  (xenon) 
in  the  city,  then  the  oeconomus  or  the  bishop  is 
to  take  the  bequest,  and  apply  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  In  case  the  bishop  is  negligent  in 
discharging  this  duty,  then  the  metropolitan  of 
the  province  or  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese 
[see  Diocese]  may  enquire  into  the  matter  and 
compel  the  bishop  to  act.  Or  (1.  46,  § 6)  any 
inhabitant  of  the  cit-v  interested  in  the  matter 
may  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  will. 

That  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  the 
xeuodochia  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  is  clear  from  several  passages  in  his 
letters.  Thus  ( Epist . iv.  27).  he  desires  Janua- 
rius,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  to  take  care  that  the 
xeuodochi  render  their  accounts  to  him  ; and 
begs  him  not  to  let  the  hospitals  fall  to  decay 
by  his  neglect ; and  he  desires  that  men  of  proved 
integrity  may  be  appointed  prefects  of  xenodo- 
ohia,  and  these  only  ecclesiastics  (religiosi),  who 
cannot  be  harassed  by  lay  tribunals.  To  those 
whom  he  himself  had  appointed  prefects  of  dia- 
coniae  or  xenodochia  he  gave  full  power  over  the 
funds,  expressly  exempting  them  from  rendering 
an  account  to  any  one  (Joan.  Diaconus,  Vita  Greg. 
ii.  c.  51). 

The  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Reims  and 
Rouen,  in  their  petition  to  Lewis  the  Pious,  son 
of  Charles  the  Great,  beg  that  the  rectors  of 
monasteries  and  xenodochia  be  made  subject  to 
the  authority  of  their  bishops  (e.  10,  in  Baluze 
Capit.  Franc,  ii.  111). 

3.  Dedication. — Martigny  (referring  to  Werns- 
dorf  De  Columbae  Svnulacris)  says  that  hospitals 
were  in  ancient  times  commonly  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  a dove,  either  on  the  facade,  or  on  some 
other  conspicuous  part  of  the  building.  The 
principal  hospital  in  Rome  bears  this  designation, 
and  has  borne  it  from  a very  remote  period 
(Fantucci,  Tr  itt.  di  tutte  le  opere  pie  neW  alma 
citt'a  di  Boma , e.  1,  quoted  by  Martigny). 

(Thomassin,  Yetus  et  Nova  Eccl.  Disciplina , 
P.  I.  lib.  ii.  c.  89  ; Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecclesiasticum , 
P.  II.  sec.  iv.  tit.  6 ; Binterim,  Denkviirdigkeiten, 
Bd.  VI.  Th.  iii.  p.  32  ff. ; Rheinwald,  Kirchliche 
j.rchaologie,  § 41,  p.  103  ff. ; Martigny,  Diet,  des 
Anliq.  Chre'c.  s.  v.  Hopitaux.)  [G.  A.  J.  and  C.] 


HOSPITIUM  (also  I/ospitale).  One  of  the 
characteristics,  perhaps  the  most  commend- 
able, of  monasticism,  was  its  unvarying  hos 
pitality  to  all  comers.  None  were  to  be  re- 
fused admission ; all  were  to  be  made  welcome 
(Bened.  Beg.  c.  53);  especially  monks,  clergy, 
poor,  and  foreigners  (Beg.  Bochum,  c.  51  ; 
Isidor.  Beg.  c.  23 ; Mart,  ad  Bened.  Beg.  c.  53). 
No  questions  were  to  be  asked  (Beg.  Putr.  c.  4) 
unless  by  the  abbat’s  oi’der  (At  g.  Tarnat.  c.  7.) 
Even  passing  wayfarers  were  to  be  pressed  to  eat 
before  going  on  ; if  they  could  not  wait  for  the 
usual  hour,  the  dinner  was  to  be  served  three 
hours  sooner  than  usual ; or,  if  they  could  not 
stay  even  so  long,  they  were  to  have  their  meal 
I separately  (Beg.  Mag.  c.  72).  Everything  was 
I to  be  done  in  courtesy,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
the  guests.  The  prior  (or  some  others  of  the 
brethi’en),  was  to  meet  them,  and,  after  a few 
I words  of  prayer  by  way  of  salutation,  as  well  as  by 
way  of  precaution  against  any  Satanic  illusion, 

! was  to  give  and  receive  the  kiss  of  peace  ; on  their 
I arriving  and  departing  he  was  to  make  obeisance 
to  them,  as  recognising  in  them  a visit  from  the 
Saviour  (Bened.  Beg.  c.  53).  He  was  to  lead 
them  straightway  on  arrival  to  the  oratory  or 
sacristy,  (usually  in  Benedictine  monasteries 
close  to  the  entrance-gate),  and  after  praying 
together  (cf.  Beg.  Pachom.  c.  51)  awhile,  was  to 
sit  with  them,  reading  aloud,  first  some  holy 
book  (lex  divina),  the  Scriptures  especially 
, (Mart.  loc.  cit.),  and  then,  these  primary  duties 
■ attended  to,  conversing  amicably  (“  Omnis 
humanitas  praebenda,”  Bened.  Beg.  v.  s.)  The 
abbat  himself  was  to  bring  water,  this  was  to  be 
done  at  bedtime,  and  the  footsore  were  to  be 
rubbed  with  oil,  according  to  the  rule  (c.  10)  of 
Fructuosus,  and  with  certain  brethren  in  rota- 
tion (so  Martene  understands  “ omnis  congre- 
gate ”)  was  to  wash  the  feet  of  all  without 
distinction,  repeating  a verse  of  the  Psalms 
(Bened.  Reg.  v.  s.).  In  compliment  to  the 
guests,  the  prior,  though  not  the  other  monks, 
was  excused  from  observing  a fast  day,  unless  one 
of  special  obligation  (ib.).  If  sick  or  delicate, 
some  dainties  (“  pulmentaria  ”)  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  (Fruct.  Beg.  c.  10).  Nor  were 
the  guests  to  leave  the  monastery  empty-handed; 
for  the  journey,  the  best  that  the  monastery 
could  afford  was  to  be  supplied  as  a parting:  gift 
(viaticum). 

In  the  annals  of  the  monastery  of  Micy  (Mici- 
anum),  it  is  recorded  in  praise  of  an  abbat  in  the 
6th  century,  that,  though  the  monastery  was  then 
very  poor,  its  guests  were  always  regaled  with 
wine,  without  being  allowed  to  see  that  the 
brethren  were  drinking  only  water  (Mab. 
A.  A.  0.  8.  B.  I.  ad  fin.).  Caesarius  of  Arles  is 
similarly  extolled  by  his  biographer  for  keeping 
open  house  as  abbat  ( Vit.  Co.es.  Arelat.  i.  37,  ap. 
Mab.  ib.). 

Such  hospitality  was  sure  to  be  largely  used 
in  days  when  travelling  was  so  difficult  and  so 
dangerous.  Benedict  wisely  provides  for  a con- 
stant influx  of  strangers  (“  nunquam  desunt 
monasterio,”  Beg.  c.  53).  Nowhere  indeed  in 
his  rule  is  its  tenderness  and  forethought  more 
remarkable  than  about  the  reception  of  guests. 
In  some  of  these  arrangements  he  had  been  anti- 
cipated. Cassian  speaks  of  one  of  the  older 
monks  being  stationed  by  the  abbat,  with  the 
advice  of  the  seniors,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
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monastery,  to  receive  strangers  as  they  arrived 
(Cass.  Iastit.  iv.  7).  Benedict  placed  them 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  cellarer,  or 
house-steward  {Reg.  c.  31),  and  his  deputies.  Sub- 
sequently, a distinct  officer  was  created,  the 
“ hospitalarius,”  corresponding  to  the  eastern 
“ |ei/o5oxos  ” (Mart,  ad  loc.  cit.  Alteserr.  As- 
ceticon,  ix.  9 ; Du  Cange,  s.  v v.),  whose  duties, 
however,  did  not  extend  to  the  refectory.  One 
of  the  brethren,  selected  as  a specially  God- 
fearing man  (“  Cujus  animam  timor  dei  habeat  ”) 
was  appointed  by  Benedict  to  look  after  the 
guests’  dormitory  (“  cella  hospitum  ”)  (Bened. 
Reg.  c.  53)  (usually  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bene- 
dictine quadrangle,  over  the  “ hospitium  ” a)  ; 
and  two  others  were  told  off  annually  for  the 
guests’  kitchen,  which  adjoined  the  abbat’s 
kitchen  (usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle a with  a window  between  (Mart.  ad.  loc.)  ; 
these  officials  were  to  have  extra  assistance,  as 
occasion  required  (*&.).  Every  precaution  was 
taken,  lest  the  influx  of  strangers  should  either 
disturb  the  placidity  of  the  “ house  of  God  ” {ib.), 
or  lead  to  the  propagation  of  silly  rumours  about 
it  {ib.).  Their  sitting-room,  dormitory,  and 
kitchen  were  all  to  be  separate  from  those  of  the 
monks  ( ib . cf.  c.  56).  None  of  the  monks,  unless 
expressly  ordered,  might  exchange  even  in  passing 
a word  with  a guest,  except  to  ask  a blessing 
( ib . cf.  Reg.  Mac.  c.  8).  Nor  were  the  guests  to 
be  trusted  to  themselves  without  supervision. 
Care  was  to  be  taken  that  the  monks’  wallets 
were  not  left  about  in  the  guests’  dormitory  ; and 
two  of  the  monks,  whose  turn  it  was  to  help  in 
the  kitchen  and  otherwise  for  the  week  (“  heb- 
domadarii  ”),  were  to  keep  close  to  the  guests 
night  and  day  {Reg.  Mag.  c.  79).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Benedict  intended  the  guests  to  be 
entertained  in  the  refectory  at  a separate  table 
with  the  abbat,  or  with  him  in  a separate  table 
(Bened.  Reg.  c.  56);  Martene  thinks  in  the  re- 
fectory {Reg.  Comment,  ad  loc.  cit. ; cf.  Cone. 
Aquisgr.  c.  27).  The  abbat  on  these  occa- 
sions might  invite  a few  of  the  brethren  to  his 
table,  leaving  the  charge  of  the  rest  to  the  prior, 
and  might  make  some  addition  to  the  ordinary 
fare  (Bened.  Reg.  c.  56  ; Mart,  ad  l.c.  ; Mab.  Ann. 
0.  S.  B.  v.  xiii.).  It  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  council  of  Saragossa,  A.D.  691,  for  lay  persons 
to  be  lodged  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  monastery 
(“  intra  claustra  ”),  even  with  the  abbat’s  special 
permission,  lest  contact  with  them  should 
demoralise  the  brethren  or  give  rise  to  scandals  ; 
they  were  to  be  lodged  in  a separate  house 
within  the  precincts  (intra  septa)  {Cone.  Caesar- 
august.  A.D.  691 ; cf.  Mab.  Ann.  0.  S.  B.  xviii. 
xv.) 

Benedict  orders,  that  monks  coming  from 
another  country  (peregrini)  may,  if  orderly,  pro- 
long their  stay  in  the  monastery  {Reg.  c.  61)  for 
one,  two,  or  even  three  years  (Mart.  Reg.  Com- 
ment. 1.  c.) ; and  that  any  suggestions  which 
they  make  for  its  better  management  are  to  be 
welcomed  as  providential  (Bened.  Reg.  ib.).  They 
are  then  either  to  be  dismissed  kindly 
(“  honeste  ”)  or  formally  admitted,  not,  however, 
unless  they  bring  commendatory  letters  from 
their  former  abbat,  or  otherwise  gjve  proof  of  his 
consent.  Once  admitted,  they  may  be  promoted 
without  delay  at  the  abbat’s  discretion,  to  places 


of  authority  ; as  may  clergy  similarly  admitted 
(*&.).  Laymen,  willing  to  stay  on,  are  either  to 
take  the  vow,  or  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the 
monastery  in  some  sort  of  work  in  return  for 
board  and  lodging  ( Reg.  Mag.  c.  79). 

It  was  part  of  the  discipline  of  candidates  for 
the  novitiate  to  wait  on  the  guests  in  their  sit- 
ting-room (“  cella  hospitum,”  or  “ hospitium  ”), 
according  to  the  rule  of  Benedict,  for  some  days 
{Reg.  c.  58),  or,  according  to  some  later  rules, 
for  three  months  (Isid.  Reg.  c.  5 ; Fruct.  Reg.  c. 
21 ; Menard  ad  Bened.  Anian.  Concord.  Regul. 
lxii.)  [see  Novice]. 

History  shows  how  the  simple  and  frugal  hos- 
pitality enjoined  by  Benedict  and  monastic  law- 
makers degenerated  in  time  into  luxury  and  dis- 
play, burdensome  to  the  revenues  of  the  monas- 
teries, demoralising  to  their  inmates,  and  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  their  fall.  [1.  G.*  S.] 

HOST,  from  the  Latin  Hostia , a victim.  It 
was  applied  to  sacrifices,  or  offerings  of  various 
kinds  in  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  West. 
E.g.  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  Rom.  xii.  1,  we 
have  “ Ut  exhibeatis  corpora  vestraT  hostiam  ” 
(E.  V.  sacrifice)  “ viventem,  sanctam,  Deo  placen- 
tem,  rationabile  obsequium  vestrum  : ” and 
similarly  in  the  Missale  Gothicum , the  people  are 
bid  to  pray  that  God  “ may  cleanse  the  hearts  of 
all  the  offerers  unto  (t.e.  that  they  may  become) 
a sacrifice  (hostiam)  of  sanctification,  reason- 
able and  well-pleasing  unto  Himself”  {Liturg. 
Gall,  ed  Mabill.  p.  237).  In  the  Vulgate  of 
Phil.  iv.  18,  it  is  used  of  almsgiving,  “ Hostiam 
acceptam,  placentem  Deo.”  Christ,  the  one  true 
victim,  is  called  hostia,  as  in  Eph.  v.  2,  “ Tra- 
didit  semetipsum  pro  nobis  oblationem  et  hos- 
tiam.” Similarly  Heb.  x.  12:  “ Unam  pro  nobis 
offerens  hostiam.”  Compare  Heb.  ix.  26.  This 
is  frequent  in  the  old  Latin  liturgies.  Thus  in 
the  Gothic  Missal,  “ Suppliant  to  Thee  who  wast 
slain  a victim  (hostia)  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  we  pray,  &c.”  {Lit.  Gall.  p.  235);  and 
“Whom  Thou  didst  will  to  be  delivered  up  a 
sacrifice  (hostiam)  for  us  ” {ibid.  p.  257 ; comp, 
p.  198).  In  the  following  example  the  church 
commemorates  and  pleads  that  sacrifice: — “We 
offer  unto  thee,  0 God,  an  immaculate  victim 
(hostiam),  whom  the  maternal  womb  brought 
forth  without  defilement  to  virginity  ” {Missale 
Mozar.  Leslie,  p.  39).  As  the  thank-offering 
(Eucharist)  of  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  called 
hostia  laudis  (Ps.  cxvi.  17),  or  hostia  gratiarum 
(Lev.  vi.  13),  so  was  the  Christian  thank-offer- 
ing, the  sacramental  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  E.g.  “Receive  we  beseech  thee,  0 
Lord,  the  sacrifice  (hostiam)  of  propitiation  and 
praise,  and  these  oblations  of  Thy  servants” 
{Miss.  Goth.  u.  s.  p.  253). 

As  the  word  properly  expresses  a concrete 
notion,  it  would  readily  pass  from  the  last  mean- 
ing to  attach  itself  to  the  material  symbols 
offered  in  the  rite.  In  the  Missale  Gothicum , in 
a prayer  said  after  the  consecration,  we  read, 
“ We  offer  unto  thee,  O Lord,  this  immaculate 
host,  reasonable  host,  unbloody  host,  this  holy 
bread  and  salutary  cup”  {u.  s.  p.  298).  The 
following  example  is  from  the  Mozarabic  Missal : 
— “This  host  of  bread  and  wine,  which  have 
been  placed  on  Thy  altar  by  me  unworthy” 
(Leslie,  p.  445).  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
these  extracts  the  bread  and  wine  (after  conse- 


* Whitaker’s  History  of  Whalley,  4th  ed.  1874,  p.  124. 
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ci’ation)  are  together  called  the  host.  Even  in 
the  11th  century  Anselm  affirmed  correctly, 
“ One  host  in  bread  and  wine.  . . . They  call  both 
together  by  one  name,  oblation  or  host  ” ( Ad 
Walerannum , c.  2).  Long  before  this,  however, 
it  was  sometimes  restrained  to  the  bread  alone, 
as  in  the  three  earliest  Ordines  Romani,  which 
range  from  the  7th  to  the  9th  century: — “The 
acolytes  (carrying  the  consecrated  bread)  go 
down  to  the  presbyters  that  they  may  break  the 
hosts  ” ( Musaeum  Ital.  tom.  ii.  pp.  13,  49,  59). 
In  these  ancient  directories  the  unconsecrated 
loaves  are  always,  and  the  consecrated  more  fre- 
quently, called  by  the  older  name  of  “ oblates.” 

When  the  phrase  “immaculate  host”  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Roman  Missal  towards  the 
11th  century  (Le  Brun,  Explic.  dc  la  Messe, 
P.  iii.  art.  6)  from  that  of  Spain,  the  mistake 
was  made  of  applying  it  to  the  unconsecrated 
bread.  See  Scudamore’s  Notitia  Eucharistica, 
p.  370.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOST,  THE  ADORATION  OF.  In  the 
modern  church  of  Rome,  the  worship  of  latrit , 
i.e.  such  worship  as  is  due  to  God,  is  paid  to  the 
consecrated  symbol  of  our  Lord’s  body  in  the 
eucharist,  under  sanction  of  the  dogma,  that 
the  bread  is,  in  all  but  appearance  and  other 
“ accidents,”  converted  into  that  body,  and  that 
His  human  soul  and  His  divinity,  being  united 
to  His  body,  are  therefore  in  that  which  has 
become  His  body ; so  that  whole  Christ,  God 
and  man,  is  in  it,  and  in  every  particle  of  it 
( Catech . Trident,  p.  ii.  de  Euch.  cc.  33,  35).  Of 
such  adoration  of  the  host  the  church  knew 
nothing,  and  could  know  nothing,  before  the 
.opinions  which  at  last  shaped  themselves  into 
that  dogma  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
men.  But  the  Latin  word  adoratio,  and  the 
Greek  irpoaKvvriois,  like  the  old  English  worship , 
have  a great  latitude  of  meaning,  and  are  ap- 
plied to  the  simplest  outward  tokens  of  respect, 
no  less  than  to  that  highest  homage  of  the  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  For 
example,  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  9,  where  the  English 
has  “did  obeisance,”  the  Septuagint  gives  irpoae- 
Kvvrjaav  and  TrpcnreKvvovv ; the  Latin  Vulgate, 
adorare.  Exod.  xi.  8 : Eng.  “ Thy  servants  .... 
shall  bow  down  to  me  ” ; Sept.  irpooKuwfiarovoi 
pe  ; V ulg.  adorabunt  me.  See  Scudamore’s 
Notitia  Eucharistica,  p.  844.  In  this  lower 
6ense,  we  find  the  word  “ adoration,”  and  its 
equivalents,  employed  within  the  period  which 
it  is  our  part  to  illustrate,  to  denote  the  expres- 
sion of  reverence  to  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
are  the  sacramental  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

With  this  previous  explanation,  we  give,  in  chro- 
nological order,  a catena  of  passages,  which  will 
exhibit  sufficiently,  as  we  hope,  both  the  feelings 
of  reverence  which  the  early  Christians  had  for 
the  sacred  symbols,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  expressed  it  by  words,  or  gesture,  or  care- 
ful handling,  and  the  like.  Among  these  are 
several  which  have  often  been  mistakenly  ad- 
duced as  affording  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Roman  worship  of  the  host. 

Tertullian,  A.D.  192,  “ We  are  distressed,  if 
any  of  our  cup,  or  even  bread,  be  cast  on  the 
ground  ” ( [De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  iii.).  The  context  I 
shows  that  the  allusion  is  to  a religious  rite.  I 
Origen,  A.D.  230:  “Ye  who  are  wont  to  be 
present  at  the  Divine  Mysteries,  know  how,  | 
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when  ye  take  the  body  of  the  Lord,  ye  keep  it 
with  all  care  and  reverence,  lest  any  particle 
fall  therefrom,  lest  aught  of  the  consecrated 
gift  be  spilled.  For  ye  believe,  and  rightly 
believe,  yourselves  to  be  guilty,  if  aught  fall 
therefrom  through  negligence.  But  if  ye  use, 
and  justly  use,  so  great  care  about  the  keeping 
of  His  body,  how  do  ye  think  it  involves  less 
guilt  to  have  been  careless  about  the  word  of  God, 
than  to  have  been  careless  about  His  body  ?”(77om. 
in  Exod.  xiii.  § 3).  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
350:  “When  thou  drawest  near,  do  not  draw 
near  with  hands  expanded  or  fingers  wide  apart ; 
but  making  thy  left  hand  a throne  for  thy  right, 
as  about  to  receive  a king,  and  making  the  palm 
hollow,  receive  the  body  of  Christ,  answering 
Amen.  Partake,  therefore,  having  heedfully 
sanctified  thine  eyes  with  the  touch  of  the  holy 
body,  taking  care  that  thou  drop  nought  of  it. 

Then,  after  the  communion  of  the  body 

of  Christ,  approach  thou  also  to  the  cup  of  His 
blood,  not  stretching  forth  thy  hands;  but  with 
head  bowed,  and  with  gesture  of  adoration  (irpoa- 
Kvwfiaeus)  and  reverence,  saying  Amen,  be  thou 
sanctified,  partaking  also  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
And  while  the  moisture  is  still  on  thy  lips, 
touching  them  with  thy  hands,  sanctify  both  eyes 
and  forehead,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense  ” 
(Catech.  Myst.  v.  §§  18,  19).  Pseudo-Dionysius, 
who  may  have  written  as  early  as  362,  in  a 
highly  rhetorical  passage,  makes  the  following 
apostrophe  to  the  sacrament : “ But,  0 most 
divine  and  sacred  celebration  (reAeTrj ; in  the 
Latin  translation,  Sacr amentum'),  do  thou,  un- 
folding the  enigmatic  wrappings  that  with 
symbols  enshroud  thee,  manifest  thyself  to  us  in 
clear  light,  and  fill  our  mental  vision  with  the 
only  and  unshrouded  light  ” (De  Eccl.  Hier. 
cap.  iii.  n.  iii.  § 2).  Owing  to  the  word  reXer-f] 
(celebration  of  mysteries)  having  been  rendered  by 
Sacramentum,  this  passage  has  been  often  brought 
forward  as  an  address  to  “ the  Sacrament i.e. 
to  the  consecrated  host  (Bellarm.  Disput.  tom. 
iii.  1.  iv.  c.  29  compared  with  1.  ii.  c.  3).  Had 
the  word  been  capable  of  that  meaning,  it  would 
still  have  been  only  an  apostrophe,  not  an 
example  of  adoration  directed  to  the  sacred 
element.  Gorgonia,  the  sister  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  A.D.  370,  is  said  by  him,  in  a dangerous 
illness,  to  have  “prostrated  herself  before  the 
altar,  and  called  with  a loud  voice  upon  Him 
who  is  honoured  thereon  ” (Orat.  viii.  § 18). 
This  has  been  understood  ( Bellarm.  u.  s. ) 
to  mean  that  she  worshipped  the  host  on  the 
altar ; which  for  several  centuries  after  that 
time  was  not  reserved  there.  St.  Gregory  him- 
self goes  on  to  tell  us  that  “ she  mingled  with 
her  tears  whatever  her  hand  had  treasured  of 
the  antitypes  of  the  precious  body  and  blood.” 
St.  Ambrose,  A.D.  374,  commenting  on  the  words 
of  the  98th  Psalm,  adorate  scabellum  pedum  Ejus , 
considers  that  “ by  the  footstool  the  earth  is 
meant,  and  by  the  earth,  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
which  to  this  day  we  adore  in  the  mysteries,  and 
which  the  apostles  adored  in  the  Lord  Jesus  ” 
(De  Spir.  S.  lib.  iii.  c.  11,  n.  79).  Here  it  is 
implied  that  a reverence  is  due  to  the  conse- 
crated earthly  elements,  not  equal  to  that  which 
is  due  to  Christ  Himself,  but  in  such  proportion 
to  it,  more  or  less,  as  our  loyal  respect  for  the 
insignia  of  royalty  has  to  that  which  we  enter- 
tain for  the  person  of  the  king  himself.  St. 
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Augustine,  A.D.  396,  explains  the  same  passage 
at  greater  length,  but  does  not  lead  us  to  a 
different  view  of  the  adoration  intended  : “ He 
took  earth  of  the  earth ; for  flesh  is  of  the  earth, 
and  He  took  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  Mary.  And 
because  He  walked  here  in  the  flesh  itself,  and 
gave  His  flesh  itself  to  be  eaten  by  us  unto  sal- 
vation, but  no  one  eats  that  flesh  unless  he  has 
first  adored,  we  have  found  out  how  such  a foot- 
stool of  God  may  be  adored,  and  how  we  not 
only  do  not  sin  by_  adoring,  but  sin  by  not 
adoring”  ( Enarr . in  Ps.  xcviii.  § 9).  Com- 
menting on  Ps.  xxi.  29  (Lat.  30),  the  same 
father  says : the  rich  of  the  earth  “ have  them- 
selves been  brought  to  the  table  of  Christ,  and 
take  of  His  body  and  blood ; but  they  only 
worship, — are  not  also  satisfied,  because  they  do 
not  imitate  ” (Ap.  cxl.  ad  Honoratum , cxxvii. 
§ 66  ; Sim.  Enarr.  i.  in  Ps.  xxi.  v.  30).  Here, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  had 
at  all  in  view  the  reverence  paid  to  the  sacra- 
mental body.  He  rather,  perhaps,  is  thinking  of 
communion  as  accompanied  by  prayer,  and  as 
the  crowning  act  of  the  eucharist,  or  thanks- 
giving. The  following  words  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
A.D.  398,  have  been  supposed  (Bellarm.  u.  s.)  to 
refer  to  the  adoration  of  the  eucharist : “ Are 
thy  garments  filthy,  and  it  concerns  thee  not  ? 
But  are  they  clean  ? Then  recline  (avdireo-ai, 
rendered  improperly  adorate ) and  partake  ” 
{Horn.  iii.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph.  c.  i.  vv.  20-23 ; often 
quoted  from  the  cento  known  as  Horn.  lxi.  ad 
Antioch.).  Again,  a worship  of  the  elements 
has  been  inferred  (Bell.  u.  s.)  from  this  sentence: 
“This  table  is  in  the  place  of  the  manger,  and 
here  also  will  the  body  of  the  Lord  lie ; not, 
indeed,  as  then,  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes, 
but  clothed  all  around  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  initiated  understand.  And  the  Magi  then 
did  nothing  but  adore ; but  we  will  permit  thee 
both  to  receive,  and  having  received  to  return 
home,  if  thou  draw  near  with  a clean  conscience  ” 
(J)e  Beat.  P/iilogono,  § 3).  Other  passages,  to 
which  controversialists  refer,  in  the  works  of  St. 
Chrysostom  (as  Horn,  lxxxiii.  in  St.  Matt.  ; xxiv. 
in  Ep.  i.  ad  Cur.  &c.),  only  exalt  the  sacrament, 
do  not  speak  of  any  adoration.  Theodoret,  A.D. 
423 : “ The  mystic  symbols  do  not,  after  the 
consecration,  pass  out  of  their  own  nature ; for 
they  remain  in  their  former  substance,  and  form, 
and  appearance,  and  are  visible  and  palpable,  as 
they  were  before  ; bi?t  they  are  mentally  per- 
ceived as  what  they  have  become,  and  are 
believed  to  be,  and  a.re  adored  as  being  what 
they  are  believed  to  be  ” ( Dialog . ii.  tom.  iv. 
p.  85).  Here  the  worship  of  latria  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  intended,  because  the  author,  in  the 
same  sentence,  teaches  that  the  “creatures  of 
bread  and  wine  ” are,  after  consecration,  bread 
and  wine  still.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that 
although  many,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  foregoing 
extracts  may  be  seen  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
modern  cuitus  of  the  host,  there  is  not  one  that 
is  really  to  the  purpose.  Nor  :s  it  until  the  7th 
century,  an  age  m which  the  outward  observ- 
ances of  religion  multiplied  rapidly,  that  we  find 
any  definite  gesture  of  respect  to  the  host  men- 
tioned. It  was  the  custom  at  Rome  then  to 
reserve  a portion  of  the  eucharist  [see  Fer- 
mentuji],  to  be  put  into  the  chalice  at  the  next 
celebration.  The  earliest  Ordo  Romanus  (§  8, 
Musae.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  8)  directs  that  when  this 
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is  brought  out  for  use,  “ the  bishop  or  deacon 
salute  the  holy  things  ( sancta ) with  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  head.”  In  Ordo  II.,  which  is  a 
revision  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  a century  later, 
the  bishop,  “his  head  bowed  toward  the  altar, 
first  adores  the  holy  things,”  &c.  (§  4,  p.  43). 
See  also  the  Ecloga  of  Amalarius,  who  comments 
on  this  Ordo  (§  6,  p.  550).  The  significance  of 
the  action  may  be  estimated  by  the  similar 
respect  paid  in  some  churches  to  the  gospel,  e.g. 
“ The  priests  and  bishops  standing  by  uncover 
their  heads,  lay  down  their  sticks,  and  worship 
the  gospel  hy  an  inclination  of  the  head  ” ( Eitu - 
alis  Gabriel,  Renaud^tom.  i.  p.  211).  The  last 
passage  to  which  we  shall  call  attention,  occurs 
in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  A.D. 
754:  “ As  that  which  He  took  of  us  is  only  the 
matter  of  human  substance,  perfect  in  all  things, 
without  expressing  the  proper  form  of  a person, 
that  no  addition  of  person  may  take  place  in  the 
Godhead,  so  also  did  He  command  the  image, 
chosen  matter,  to  wit  the  substance  of  bread,  to 
be  offered,  not,  however,  fashioned- after  the  form 
of  man,  lest  idolatry  should  be  brought  in” 
(in  Act.  vi.  Cone.  Hie.  ii.  Labb.  tom.  vii.  col.  448). 
It  is  evident  that  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
in  its  modern  sense,  could  not  have  been  known 
when  this  was  written. 

As  elevation  is  often  supposed  to  imply  adora- 
tion, it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  was  no 
elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  West 
before  the  twelfth  century ; and  that  the  so- 
called  elevation  of  the  East  was  merely  a “ show- 
ing of  the  gifts,”  designed  to  second  the  invitation 
to  communicate  conveyed  by  the  proclamation, 
“ Holy  things  for  the  holy  ” (see  Hotitia  Euclxa - 
ristica , pp.  546,  595).  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOURS  OF  PRAYER.  I.  This  phrase 
was  inherited  from  the  elder  church.  “Peter 
and  John  went  up  together  into  the  temple  at 
the  Hour  of  Prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour-” 
(Acts  iii.  1).  At  first  the  observance  of  the 
hours  was  of  devotion  only,  but  it  was  after- 
wards made  obligatory  by  canon  on  the  clergy 
and  monks,  and  they  began  to  be  called 
Canonical  Hours.  The  earliest  use  of  this  ex- 
pression is  found,  we  think,  in  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  (c.  67 ; in  Holstenii  Codex  Begularum , 
P.  ii.) ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
common  within  the  period  of  which  we  treat. 
It  occurs  in  the  Begula  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville 
who  died  in  636  (cap.  7 ; Holst,  u . s.).  St.  Eloy, 
A.D.  640,  employs  it : “ To  whom  should  it  be 
said  that  ‘ men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to 
faint  ’ (St.  Luke  xviii.  1),  if  not  to  him  who  daily 
at  the  Canonical  Hours,  according  to  the  rite  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  praises  and  beseeches  the 
Lord  without  ceasing  in  the  accustomed  psalmody 
and  prayers”  ( Horn . xi.  in  Biblioth.  PP.  tom. 
xii.).  Bede  in  our  own  country  (a.d.  701),  in  his 
commentary  on  those  words  of  St.  Luke,  copies 
this  sentence  from  St.  Eloy.  The  “Canonical 
Hours  ” are  mentioned  in  the  excerptions  of 
Ecgbriht,  a.d.  740  (can.  28  ; Johnson’s  Engl. 
Canons),  and  in  the  canons  of  Cuthbert,  747  (c. 
15 ; ibid.). 

II.  What  is  meant  by  an  Hour. — By  an  hour 
was  understood  a twelfth  part  of  the  natural 
day,  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  of  what- 
ever length  it  might  be.  Upon  the  use  of  this 
natural  measure  of  time  by  the  Jews  is  founded 
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that  saying  of  our  Lord:  “Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  ? If  a man  walk  in  the  day,  he 
stumbleth  not ; because  he  seeth  the  light  of 
this  world”  (St.  John  xi.  9).  The  Romans  are 
said  to  have  adopted  this  division  of  the  day 
about  B.C.  291.  Martial  refers  to  it  as  in  use 
among  them,  when  he  tells  a friend  that  he 
might  read  his  book  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
that  not  one  of  summer’s  length  ( Epigr . lib.  xii. 
n.  1,  ad  Priscurn).  In  the  Pseudolus  of  Plautus 
an  “ hour  in  winter  ” is  said  to  be  “ shortest  ” 
(Act  V.  sc.  2,  1.  11).  The  Greeks  had  learnt 
this  method  in  the  6th  century  before  Christ, 
when  the  sun-dial  became  known  to  them  pro- 
bably through  Anaximander  (see  Diogenes  Laert. 
lib.  1.  c.  7) ; and  they  retained  it  during  their 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire.  Thus  in  the 
Sentences  ascribed  to  Secundus  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  a day  is  defined  to  be  “the 
space  given  to  toil,  the  course  of  twelve  hours  ” 
(Sent.  4).  As  the  time  of  labour  varied,  so 
must  the  hours  have  been  longer  or  shorter.  It 
is  employed  beyond  our  period  by  Cassianus 
Bassus,  a.d.  940,  as  when  he  tells  the  tiller  of 
the  land  at  what  hour  the  moon  sets  and  rises 
on  each  day  of  the  month  ( Geoponica  lib.  i.  c.  7). 
St.  Augustine  speaks  as  if  he  knew  of  no  other, 
“The  hour  in  winter,  compared  with  the  hour 
in  summer,  is  the  shorter”  (De  Vera  Relig.  c. 
xliii.  § 80).  Hence  we  infer  that  the  natural 
day  and  hour  were  also  employed  by  the  church 
in  his  day.  Amalarius  at  the  close  of  our  period 
uses  the  same  division  of  time  with  express 
reference  to  the  Hours  of  Prayer ; prefacing  his 
account  of  them  thus : “ The  people  properly 
call  the  presence  of  the  sun  above  the  earth  the 
complete  day.  From  this  definition  it  may  be 
understood  that  a day  of  twelve  hours  ought  to 
begin  at  the  rising  and  end  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun  ” ( 'De  Ordine  Antiphonar.ii , c.  6 ; see  also  cc. 
16,  70).  By  the  first  hour,  then,  we  are  to 
understand  that  twelfth  part  of  the  natural  day 
which  began  at  sunrise ; by  the  sixth  that  which 
ended  when  the  sun  crossed  the  meridian ; the 
twelfth  that  which  immediately  preceded  the 
sunset. 

The  day  and  the  night  were  further  divided 
into  four  equal  parts.  Each  quarter  of  the  day 
consisting  of  three  hours  was  named  after  the 
last  hour  in  it.  Thus  the  first  quarter,  con- 
taining the  first,  second,  and  third  hour,  was 
called  the  third  hour  (Tertia,  Terce),  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  “third  hour”  we  often  have  to 
understand  the  whole  interval  between  sunrise 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  (smaller)  hour. 
Similarly  Sext  is  the  space  of  the  three  hours 
that  follow,  viz.  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth,  ending  at  noon,  or  twelve  o’clock.  None 
embraces  the  seventh,  eighth  and ‘ninth  hours; 
and  the  last,  called  Duodecima,  contains  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  ending  at  sunset. 
This  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Francolinus  ( De 
Tcmporihus  Horar.  Canon,  c.  xxi. ; Romae,  1571). 
Hence  St.  Benedict  (Regula,  c.  48)  was  free  to 
direct  that  from  Easter  to  the  Kalends  of  October 
None  should  be  said  “ in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
hour,”  and  that  from  the  latter  time  to  Ash- 
Wednesday  “ Terce  should  be  performed  at  the 
second  hour.” 

III.  The  Prayers  called  Hours , Sfc. — By  the 
Hours  of  Prayer  and  the  Canonical  Hours  were 
also  understood  the  devotions  themselves,  con- 


sisting for  the  most  part  of  psalms  and  prayers, 
which  were  used  at  the  stated  times  more  pro- 
perly so  called.  Equivalents  in  this  secondary 
sense  within  the  first  eight  centuries  were 
Officium  Divinum,  or  Officia  Divina  (see  e.  g. 
Bened.  Regula , cc.  8,  43;  Isidore  of  Seville,  l)e 
Reel.  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  19),  Cursus  (sc.  Divinus) 
(Greg.  Turon.dc  Gloria  Mart.  lib.  i.  c.  11  ; Hist. 
Franc.  1.  viii.  c.  15;  ix.  c.  6,  &c.) ; Cursus  eccle- 
siastici  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc.  1.  x.  c.  31 ; n. 
19);  Missa  (Cone.  Agath.  A.D.  506,  cap.  30; 
Cassian.  De  Coenob.  Instit.  L.  ii.  c.  7);  and  so 
Missa  nocturna  (Cass.  u.  s.  1.  ii.  c.  13),  Vigiliarum 
Missa  (ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  8),  &c. ; Missa  Canonica 
(ibid.  c.  5)  (though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  Cassian’s  time  the  thought  of  dismissal  was 
entirely  absent  when  that  word  was  used) ; 
Orationes  Canonicae  (ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  12).  VVe  find 
used  also  the  more  general  terms  Diurna  Cele- 
britas,  Solemnitas,  Agenda,  or,  from  the  staple 
of  the  devotions  used,  Psalmodia.  The  word 
synaxis  (assembling)  employed  by  the  Egyptian, 
Syrian,  and  Grecian  monks,  conveyed  to  the 
mind  alike  the  notion  of  the  times  at  which  and 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  assembled  (ibid. 
lib.  ii.  o.  10  ; Collat.  viii.  c.  16,  &c.).  It  was 
often  thus  used  in  the  West,  but  at  first  needed 
explanation.  Hence  in  the  rule  of  St.  Columban, 
abbot  of  Luxeuil  in  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  of 
Bobio  in  Italy  from  589  to  615,  we  read,  “con- 
cerning the  synaxis,  that  is,  the  course  of  psalms 
and  the  canonical  method  of  prayers  ” (cap.  7, 
Holst,  u.  s.  sira.  Regyda  Don°.ti,  c.  75,  Holst.  P. 
iii.).  In  England  the  following  example  occurs 
in  740,  “These  seven  synaxes  we  ought  daily  to 
offer  to  God  with  great  concern  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  Christian  people”  (Excerptions  of 
Ecgbriht,  c.  28).  It  was  Latinised  by  Collecta, 
as  in  the  version  of  the  rule  of  Pachomius  (ad 
calc.  Opp.  Cassiani),  and  by  St.  Jerome,  who  says 
“ Alleluia  was  sung,  by  which  sign  thev  were 
called  to  collect  ” (Epitaph.  Paulae,  Ep.  lxxxvi.). 
By  the  Greeks  the  daily  course  was  also  called 
the  canon,  because  it  was  the  prescribed  rule  or 
norm  of  prayer.  Thus  Antiochus,  a.d.  614, 
“Our  canon  is  called  Psalmody”  (Horn.  CV. 
Auct.  Gr.  Lat.  Biblioth.  PP.  tom.  i.).  Compare 
John  Moschus,  a.d.  630,  Limontrion , c.  40. 
There  is  perhaps  a much  earlier  instance  in  St. 
Basil,  a.d.  370,  “Every  one  keeps  his  proper 
canon  ” i.  e.  observes  the  prayers  assigned  to  him 
(Regulae  Breviores,  Resp.  ad  Qu.  147).  St. 

I Benedict  gave  to  the  daily  offices  of  his  monks 
the  expressive  name  of  Opus  Dei,  God’s  Work 
(Regula,  cc.  43,  44,  &c.),  a title  soon  adopted  by 
others  (Caesarii  Regula  ad  Mon.  c.  19,  Holst. 
P.  ii. ; Aureliani  Regula , c.  29,  ibid.  &c.).  It 
was  used  conventionally  as  a complete  equivalent 
to  Officium  Divinum  ; e.  g.  Opus  Dei,  celebratur, 

, expletur  (Reg.  Bened.  cc.  44,  52);  dicitur, 

| canitur  (Regula,  SS.  Pauli  et  Stephani,  cc.  8, 
11,  Holst.  P.  ii.).  Opus  Divinum  is  also  found 
| as  in  Benedict  (Regula,  c.  19),  Cassiodorius, 
A.D.  562  (De  Instit.  Div.  Litt.  c.  30),  &c.  Obse- 
quium  Divinum  also  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  century  (Cone.  Aquisgr.,  a.d.  816, 
cap.  131).  This  use  of  obsequium,  service,  may 
be  traced  to  the  Vulgate.  See  St.  John  xvi.  2 ; 
I Rom.  ix.  4;  xii.  1 ; xv.  31  ; Phil  ii.  17,  30. 

IV.  The  several  Hours  of  Prayer  and  their 
various  Names. — Three  hours  of  prayer,  the 
third,  the  sixth,  and  the  ijinth  were  observed  by 
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the  Jews.  “ Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon 
will  I pray.”  was  the  resolve  of  David  (Ps.  lv. 
17).  Daniel  “ kneeled  upon  his  knees  three 
times  a day,  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  before 
his  God  ” (Dan.  vi.  10).  Two  of  these  hours 
were  determined  by  the  times  of  the  daily  sacri- 
fices (Joshua  ben  Levi  in  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr. 
in  Act.  Apost.  iii.  1),  which  were  offered  “ in 
the  morning  and  about  the  ninth  hour ’’(Josephus, 
Antiq.  L.  xiv.  c.  4.  § 3).  The  force  of  St.  Peter’s 
argument  in  Acts  ii.  15,  “ These  are  not  drunken 
as  ye  suppose,  seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of 
the  day,”  depends  on  the  fact  familiar  to  his 
hearers  that  the  Jews  generally  did  not  break 
their  fast  (See  Grotius  and  others  in  loc.)  before 
the  morning  sacrifice  and  prayer.  This  there- 
fore was  about  the  third  hour.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  “ the  hour  of  prayer”  at  which  Peter 
and  John  went  up  to  the  temple  was  the  “ ninth 
hour  ” (Acts  iii.  1).  At  the  ninth  hour  Cor- 
nelius, a proselyte  of  the  gate,  “prayed  in  his 
house  ” (Acts  x.  30).  St.  Peter  “ went  up  upon 
the  house-top  to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour” 
(ibid.  v.  9).  “ We  read,”  says  Ardo  Smaragdus, 

and  he  may  speak  for  many,  “that  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were  observed  by  the 
apostles  ” (Comm,  in  S.  Bened.  Regulam,  c.  16). 

The  three  hours  of  the  apostolic  church  were 
transmitted  to  the  succeeding  ages.  Tertullian, 
a.d.  192,  speaks  of  “ those  common  hours  which 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  day,  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth,  which  we  may  observe  in  Scripture 
to  be  more  solemn  than  the  rest  ” (Be  Orat. 
c.  25.  See  Be  Jejun.  adv.  Psychicos,  c.  10). 
Clemens  Alex.,  a.d.  192,  “If  some  assign  stated 
hours  to  prayer,  as  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth, 
the  man  of  knowledge  prays  to  God  throughout 
his  whole  life”  (Strom.  1.  vii.  c.  7,  § 40). 
“ There  are  three  times,”  observes  St.  Jerome, 
“ in  which  the  knees  are  to  be  bent  to  God. 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  understands  the  third, 
the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  hour  ” (Comm,  in  Ban. 
c.  vi.  v.  10). 

In  the  3rd  century,  however,  we  begin  to  hear 
of  five  stated  times  of  prayer.  St.  Cyprian, 
A.D.  252,  after  citing  the  Scriptural  examples 
given  above,  goes  on  to  say,  “ But  beside  the 
hours  observed  of  old,  both  the  durations  and 
sacraments  of  prayer  have  increased  for  us  now. 

For  we  ought  to  pray  in  the  morning 

Also  when  the  sun  withdraws  and  the  day  fails, 
we  must  by  a necessary  obligation  pray  again  ” 
(Be  Orat.  Bom.  sub  fin.).  St.  Basil  in  Cappadocia 
speaks  of  these  hours  of  prayer  as  necessary  and 
suitable  for  monks ; the  morning,  the  third 
hour,  the  sixth,  the  ninth,  and  the  evening 
(Eegulae  fusius  Tract.  Resp.  ad  Qu.  37,  §§  3-5). 

The  morning  office  now  introduced  is  called  by 
Cyprian  (u.  s.)  matutina  oratio;  matutinae 
orationes  by  Aurelian  (Regula  c.  28) ; by  Cassian 
matutina  solemnitas  (Be  Coenob.  Inst.  lib.  iii. 
c.  3).  By  others  it  was  called  laudes  matutinae, 
from  the  use  in  it  of  the  three  last  psalms, 
which  were  called  emphatically  by  the  Latins 
“ laudes,”  and  by  the  Greeks  divot.  Hence  the 
later  common  appellation  of  lauds.  From  this 
the  office  also  took  the  name  of  matutinae  (Greg. 
Turon.  Hist,  Franc.  L.  ii.  c.  23 : Vit.  Pair.  c.  4, 
&c. ; Ferreoli  Regula , c.  13  in  Hoisten.  P,  ii. ; 
Guidonis  Reg,  c.  39  in  Hergot,  Vet.  Biscipl.  Mon. 
Par.  1726).  It  was  also  called  matutinum 
sacrificium,  as  by  Fructuosus  (Reg,  c.  3 ; Hoisten, 


u.  s.  and  matutinum  officium ; Isidor.  Reg.  c.  7 
Cone.  Bracar.  a.d.  560,  can.  i.);  whence  also 
simply  matutinum  (Isid.  ibid.).  Matutinale  offi- 
cium is  also  found  ( Vita  8.  Joann.  Corz.  in  Acta 
3S.  Ben.,  saec.  v.  p.  392)  and  matutinus  (sc.  cur- 
sus)  (Regula  Magistri,  c.  34,  Hoisten.);  also  matu- 
tinarius  (Caesarii  Reg.  c.  21),  and  matutinarii 
canonici  (Aurel.  Ord.  post  Reg.).  But  the  most 
common  name  was  matutini,  from  the  psalmi, 
which  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  office.  This 
was  employed  by  Benedict  (Regula,  cc.  12,  13, 
&c.)  and  was  naturally  adopted  by  many  in  the 
same  age  (Pseud. -Aug.  Reg.  § i;  Caes.  Reg 
c.  21 ; Aurel.  Ord.  u.  s.  &c.). 

Among  the  Greeks  this  office  is  called  by  St. 
Basil  (Regulae  fus.  Tr.  u.  s.)  r b bpQpov,  the  office 
cf  dawn,  a name  which  it  retains  to  this  day ; 
by  St.  Epiphanius,  a.d.  368,  “morning  (ecvOivoi) 
hymns  and  morning  prayers  ” (Be  Fide,  c.  23)  ; 
in  the  so-called  Apo  tolical  Constitutions  the 
“ prayers  of  dawn  ” (lib.  viii.  c.  34),  and  the 
“ thanksgiving  at  dawn  ” (c.  38). 

The  evening  office  was  generally  called  vespera 
in  the  West  (Bened.  Reg.  c.  41 ; Isidor.  Hisp.  de 
Feel.  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  20),  and  vespertinum  officium 
(Isid.  Reg.  c.  7).  St.  Ambrose  (Be  Virginibus , 
lib.  iii.  c.  4,  § 18)  calls  it  the  “hour  of  incense” 
in  allusion  to  the  Jewish  rite  (Exod.  xxx.  8 ; 
Ps.  cxli.  2 ; St.  Luke  i.  10).  It  was  sometimes 
called  lucernarium,  as  in  a comment  on  the 
119th  Psalm  ascribed  (incorrectly,  we  think)  to 
St.  Jerome.  “ We  (monks)  pray  at  the  third 
hour.  We  pray  at  the  sixth  hour  ; at  the  ninth. 
We  make  the  Lucernarium.  We  rise  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Finally  we  pray  at  cock- 
crow ” (ad  fin.  Breviar.  in  Psalm.  See  also 
Regul.  Tarnat.  c.  9,  in  Holst.  P.  ii.).  Another 
form  was  Lucernarii,  as  in  Regula  Magistri, 
(c.  36,  Holst,  u.  s.).  In  Spain,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  Lncernarium  was  only  considered  the  first 
part  of  vespers.  Vespers  were  also  called  thi 
twelfth  (hour),  as  in  the  Regula  Magistri  (c.  34) 

“ Prime  ought  to  be  said  in  the  same  manner  as 
Twelfth,  which  is  called  vespers.”  The  2nd 
council  of  Tours,  A.D.  567,  says,  “ The  statutes 
of  the  fathers  have  prescribed  that  . . . twelve 
psalms  be  said  at  the  Twelfth  with  Alleluia, 
which  moreover  they  learnt  from  the  showing 
of  an  angel  ” (can.  18).  A reference  to  Cassian 
(Be  Coenob.  Inst.  L.  ii.  c.  5),  who  tells  the  story, 
proves  that  the  Twelfth  is  here  an  equivalent  to 
solemnitas  vespertina.  Compare  the  Ordines  at 
the  end  of  the  Regulae  of  St.  Aurelian  in  Hoisten. 
P.  ii.  pp.  110,  112;  P.  iii.  pp.  69,  72.  St. 
Columban  does  not  use  the  words  vespers  and 
completorium  in  his  rule,  but  (c.  7)  orders  a 
certain  service  to  be  said  “ ad  initium  noctis.”  It 
appears  more  probable  that  this  refers  to  vespers, 
the  older  office  which  must  certainly  have  been 
said  in  his  monastery,  though  Menard  and  others 
think  that  compline  in  meant.  In  the  Gi’oek 
church,  as  partially  in  the  Latin,  the  lighting 
of  the  lamps  gave  the  office  its  common  name  rb 
\vxvwov,  though  it  is  also  called  more  properly 
rb  k(rivspiv6v  (Goar  in  Euchologio,  p.  30).  In 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.)  the  whole 
office  is  called  rb  t<nreptv6v  (c.  35).  It  begins 
with  a Psalm  (the  140th)  called  eViA vxvtos  ; 
prayers  are  then  said  for  the  catechumens,  ener- 
gumens,  &c.  These  are  then  dismissed,  and  the 
faithful  say  a prayer  and  thanksgiving  by  them- 
selves, both  of  which  are  qualified  by  the  title 
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(7ri\v\vios  (cc.  36,  37).  At  the  council  of  Con-  I 
stantinople  a.d.  536.  on  one  occasion  the  patriarch 
announced  rb  At >\vik6v  on  Saturday  evening  in 
the  oratory  of  St.  Mary  ( Act  V.  Labb.  Cone.  tom. 
v.  col.  212).  The  council  held  there  in  691  (in 
Trullo)  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  kneeling 
from  Saturday  evening  until  Sunday  evening,  “on 
which  they  again  knelt  ” iv  t<£  \vxvik$  (can.  90). 

St.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem  mentions  at  least  six 
hours  as  kept  by  the  l'eligious  women  whom  he  j 
advised:  “There  is  no  one  who  knows  not  the 
third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth  hour,  the  dawn  also 
and  the  evening  ....  In  the  night  we  should 
rise  twice  or  thrice”  {Ad  Eustoch.  Ep.  xviii.).  I 
To  Demetrias  he  says,  “ Beside  the  order  of  the  ' 
Psalms  and  prayer,  which  thing  is  to  be  always 
practised  by  thee  at  the  third  hour,  the  sixth,  1 
the  ninth,  at  even,  midnight,  and  morning, 
settle  at  how  many  hours  thou  shouldst  learn  the  , 
Holy  Scripture,”  &c.  {Epist.  xcvii.).  Of  Paula  j 
and  her  community  he  says,  “ They  sang  the  ] 
psalter  in  due  course  at  the  morning  hour,  at  the  ! 
third,  the  sixth,  the  uinth,at  even,  at  midnight”  j 
{Ad  Eustoch.  E[  itaph.  Paxlae , Ep.  lxxxvi.),  and 
he  advised  that  one  preparing  for  that  mode  of  : 
life  be  trained  “ to  rise  in  the  night  for  prayers  j 
and  psalms,  to  sing  hymns  in  the  morning,  to 
stand  in  the  field  like  a good  soldier  of  Jesus  i 
Christ  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hour  . . . . 
and  to  render  the  evening  sacrifice  when  the  ! 
lamp  is  lighted”  {Ad  Laetam,  Ep.  lvii.).  The  J 
author  of  tne  Apostolical  Constitutions  says, 
“Make  prayers  at  sunrise,  at  the  third  hour,  the 
sixth,  the  ninth,  at  evening,  and  at  the  cock- 
crow ” (»'.  e.  evidently  at  midnight)  (lib.  viii. 
c.  34). 

The  ordinary  night  office  of  the  monasteries  is 
called  by  Cassian  solemnitas  nocturna  {Tnstit. 
lib.  ii.  c.  4),  and  nocturni  psalmi  et  orationes 
{ibid.  c.  13);  by  Pseudo-Augustine  ( Regula , 
App.  i.  ad  Opp.)  and  others  nocturnae  orationes ; 
whence  simply  nocturnae,  as  in  the  rule  of 
S.  Ferreol,  c.  13.  Nocturni  (sc.  psalmi  as  in 
Bened.  Regula,  c.  15 ; Aurelian  Ordo  Regulae 
affix. ; Regula  Magistri,  c.  33  ; &c.)  was  common. 
It  was  also  called  Nocturnum  Officium  {Reg. 
Mag.  u.  s .) ; Officium  Vigiliae  (Isidori  Regula , 
c.  7);  and  apparently  the  word  vigiliae  itself 
conveyed  the  notion  of  the  service  used  in  the 
nightly  vigil  (Benedicti  Regula , c.  9;  Isid.  Reg. 
c.  7 ; &c.).  The  Greek  name  for  the  nocturnal 
office  is  peaovvKTiKov  {Ordo  Philothei  in  Euchol. 
Goar,  p.  7 ; Typicon  Sabae.  c.  5 ; see  Leo  Alla- 
tius,  De  Libr.  Eccl.  Graec.  Diss.  i.  p.  65). 

In  the  4th  century  there  appears  a desire  to 
conform  the  rule  of  prayer  to  the  standard 
which  was  supposed  to  be  set  up  in  the  119th 
Psalm,  “ Seven  times  a day  do  I praise  thee  ” 
(v.  164).  St.  Ambrose,  a.d.  374,  asks,  “If 
the  prophet  says,  Seven  times,  &c.,  who  was  ; 
taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  a kingdom,  what 
ought  we  to  do,  who  read,  Watch  and  pray,  that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation  1 Certainly  solemn 
prayers  are  to  be  offered  with  giving  of  thanks 
when  we  rise  from  sleep,  when  we  go  forth, 
when  we  prepare  to  take  food,  when  we  have 
taken  it,  aud  at  the  hour  of  incense  (St.  Luke, 
ii.  10),  lastly  when  we  go  to  bed”  {De  Virgi- 
nibus,  lib.  iii.  c.  4,  n.  18;  Comm,  in  Luc.  Ev. 
lib.  vii.  § 88).  If  such  were  to  be  the  practice 
in  private  life,  it  would  be  felt,  how  much  more 
•ignally  should  monks  observe  the  Psalmist’s 


rule  ? The  argument  had  weight  even  with 
those  who  understood,  as  St.  Augustine  {Serin. 
xxxi.  in  Ps.  cxviii.  § 4)  and  St.  Hilary  {Tract,  in 
Ps.  eund.  lib.  xxi.  § 4)  did,  the  Scriptural  use  of 
that  number.  Because  it  is  “ universitatis  indi- 
cium,” therefore  (argues  the  former)  “ the 
church  with  reason  has  praised  God  for  His 
righteous  judgments  seven  times  a day.”  Cassian, 
A.D.  424,  claims  for  his  monastery,  the  founda- 
tion of  Paula  at  Bethlehem,  the  honour  of  having 
settled  the  rule.  This  was  by  the  addition  of  a 
matin  office,  afterwards  called  prime,  between 
the  matin  lauds  and  terce.  The  lauds  were 
“said  in  the  monasteries  after  a short  Interval  of 
time  when  the  nocturn  psalms  and  prayers  were 
over;”  i.e.  shortly  before  sunrise,  while  the  new 
matin  office,  or  prime,  was  said  after  it.  We  are 
not  told  when  it  was  introduced,  but  in  Cassiau’s 
time,  though  of  Eastern  origin,  it  was  observed 
“ chiefly  in  the  regions  of  the  West  ” {De  Coenob. 
Tnstit.  1.  iii.  c.  iv.).  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
mention  of  prime  in  the  rules  of  St.  Caesarius 
(bishop  of  Arles,  a.d.  506)  for  monks  and  nuns 
on  week  days,  and  only  in  one  MS.  of  the  latter 
is  it  prescribed  for  Sundays  (Martene,  De  Ant. 
Monach.  Rit.  1.  i.  c.  iv.  n.  2)  ; nor  does  he  men- 
tion it  in  his  homilies,  though  he  entreats  the 
devout  to  rise  early  in  Lent  for  vigils,  and  before 
all  things  to  assemble  for  “ terce,  sext,  none  ” 
{Horn.  cxi.  § 2,  in  App.  Opp.  Aug.).  He  assumes 
of  course  that  they  would  be  present  at  matins 
and  evensong;  and  in  the  duties  proper  to  litany 
days  we  find  him  including  attendance  at  church 
at  “the  six  hours”  {Horn,  clxxv.  § 3).  Some 
sixty  years  later  Cassiodorus  omits  prime  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  seven  hours  observed  by  the 
monks  {Expos,  in  J's.  cxviii.  v.  164).  Nor  is  it 
recognised  by  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  a century 
later  either  in  his  rule  (Holstenii  Codex  Regul. 
Monast.  p.  ii.),  or  in  his  work  De  Officiis.  In  the 
latter  (lib.  i.  c.  23)  he  even  quotes  what  Cassian 
says  of  prime  as  if  it  referred  to  the  older  matin 
lauds,  thus  showing  ignorance  of  the  institution 
of  another  matin  office.  It  was  however  already 
known  in  France,  being  ordered  (and  that  as  if 
already  known)  in  the  rule  of  Aurelian,  a suc- 
cessor of  Caesarius  at  Arles,  A.D.  555  {Ordo 
Regulae  affix.  Holst.  P.  ii.  p.  Ill  ; P.  iii.  p.  71). 
Before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  it  had 
found  its  way  into  Spain ; for  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  rule  of  Fructuosus  (Holsten.  P.  ii. ; Regula , 
c.  2)  the  founder  of  the  Complutensian  monas- 
tery and  many  others,  who  died  in  675.  It  had 
been  introduced  in  Italy,  and  an  office  for  it 
prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  a.d.  530  (Holst,  u.  s. 
Regula , c.  17).  It  appears  also  in  two  other 
Western  rules  of  unknown  authorship  and  coun- 
try ; one  (Pseudo-Aug.  u.  s.)  of  the  6th  centurv, 
and  the  other  {Regula  Magistri,  c.  35,  Holsten. 
P.  ii.)  belonging  to  the  7th.  It  was  without 
doubt  largely  owing  to  Benedict  and  his  fol- 
lowers that  it  now  became  universal  in  the 
Latin  church. 

The  use  of  seven  offices  for  the  day  and  night, 
and  where  prime  was  adopted,  of  seven  for  the 
day  alone,  was  attained  in  the  6th  century  by 
erecting  the  last  brief  prayers  said  before  going 
to  bed  into  a formal  and  common  service  under 
the  name  of  Compline.  St.  Ambrose,  as  already 
quoted,  probably  referred  to  private  praver  only ; 
but  St.  Chrysostom,  though  the  Greek  monks 
did  not  adopt  any  set  service  answering  to  the 
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Western  Compline,  appears  to  speak  of  hymns 
sung  together  when  he  describes  the  life  of 
monks  in  his  day.  He  says  that  they  rise  at 
cockcrow  for  psalmody  and  prayer,  going  to  rest 
again  a little  before  light,  that  after  completing 
the  morning  prayers  and  hymns  they  turn  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  . . . then  observe  the 
third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  the  evening 
prayers,  and,  dividing  the  day  into  four  parts, 
honour  God  in  each  part  by  psalmody  and 
prayer ; . . . and  after  sitting  (at  table)  a short 
time,  closing  all  with  hymns,  take  their  rest 
( Hom..x\v . in  1 Tim.  § 4).  St.  Basil  again,  re- 
ferring to  the  custom  of  monks: — “When  the 
day  is  ended,  thanksgiving  for  the  things  that 
have  been  supplied  to  us  and  been  prosperously 
ordered,  and  confession  of  omissions  voluntary  or 
otherwise,  &c.,  are  made  (i.e.  in  the  evening 
office)  . . . and  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  prayer  (aDyais),  that  our  rest  may  be 
undisturbed  and  free  from  illusions  ” ( Reg . Fus. 
Tract.  Resp.  ad  Q.  37,  § 5).  John  Climacus,  A.D. 
564,  in  his  Liber  ad  Pastorem,  says  that  a certain 
abbot  when  vespers  were  over  would  order  one 
monk  to  say  ten  psalms  (psalmorum  odaria),  an- 
other thirty,  a third  a hundred,  before  they  went 
to  sleep.  The  present  writer  has  observed  no 
trace  in  the  East  within  our  period  to  secure  any 
such  last  act  of  devotion  by  appointing  a form  of 
prayer  for  constant  use  ; but  in  the  Latin  church 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  A.D.  530  (cc.  16,  17), 
speaks  of  Compline  as  if  it  were  already  as  well 
known  as  Terce  or  Sext.  He  does  not  claim  to 
introduce  it ; nor  does  he  offer  any  explanation. 
At  the  same  time,  his  adoption  of  the  new  hour 
would  cause  it  to  be  widely  received.  Cassio- 
dorus,  who  probably  borrowed  from  St.  Benedict 
(see  Garet’s  Dissert,  appended  to  the  Life  in 
Cassiod.  Ogjp.f  in  his  commentary  on  the  119th 
Psalm,  written  about  560,  remarks  on  the  words, 
“Seven  times  a day,”  &c.  (v.  164),  “If  we  desire 
to  understand  this  number  literally,  it  signifies 
the  seven  times  at  which  the  pious  devotion  of 
the  monks  solaces  itself;  i.e.  at  matins,  terce, 
sext,  none,  lucernaria  (vespers),  completoria,  noc- 
turns.” 

The  word  completorium  has  been  said  to  refer 
rather  in  its  origin  to  the  completion  of  the 
ordinary  acts  of  daily  life  (Amalarius  De  Eccl. 
Off.  lib.  iv.  c.  8 ; De  Ordine  Antiph.  c.  7)  than  to 
the  completion  of  the  daily  round  of  devotion. 
This  is  the  name  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
owing  evidently  to  its  adoption  by  St.  Benedict 
(cc.  16,  17);  but  completa  is  also  found  as  in  the 
Ordines  of  Aurelian  (Holst.  P.  ii.  p.  112:  P.  iii. 
p.  72),  and  in  the  work  of  Isidore  De  Eccl.  Off. 
(lib.  i.  c.  21);  though  in  his  rule  (c.  7)  comple- 
torium is  used.  A corrupt  reading  in  the  2nd 
canon  of  Merida,  A.D.  666,  which  orders  that 
vespers  be  said  on  feasts  prius  quam  sonum  has 
led  to  the  conjecture  that  in  Spain  compline  was 
sometimes  called  somnum.  No  name  is  given  to 
the  office  by  Fructuosus  of  Braga,  656,  who  ap- 
pears however  to  refer  to  compline  when  in  his 
rule  (c.  2)  he  says,  “ In  the  night  season  there- 
fore the  first  hour  of  the  night  is  to  be  celebrated 
with  six  prayers,  &c.”  After  describing  the 
office,  he  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
monks  shall  retire  to  rest.  When  the  Greeks  at 
length  prescribed  a constant  form  answering  to 
the  Latin  completorium,  they  called  it  airAHeiirvov 
because  it  followed  the  last  meal  of  the  day. 


Perhaps  the  earliest  authority  is  the  Typlcon 
ascribed  to  St.  Sabas,  who  died  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, but  which  cannot  in  its  present  form  be 
earlier  than  the  11th. 

In  some  monasteries  a ninth  office  was  said, 
called  Lucernarium.  There  was  from  an  early 
period  a pious  custom  of  praying  when  lamps 
were  lighted  in  the  evening,  an  action  so  marked 
among  the  old  Romans  as  to  give  name  to  that 
part  of  the  day  (prima  fax,  or  prima  lumina). 
“ It  seemed  good  to  our  fathers,”  says  St.  Basil, 
“ not  to  receive  in  silence  the  gift  of  the  evening 
light,  but  to  give  thanks  as  soon  as  it  appeared! 
But  who  was  the  author  of  those  words  of  thanks- 
giving at  the  lighting  of  lamps  we  are  unable  to 
tell.  The  people,  however,  utter  the  ancient 
saying,  and  by  no  one  have  they  ever  been 
thought  guilty  of  impiety,  who  say,  ‘We  praise 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ’ ” 
(De  Spir.  Sand.  c.  lxxiii.).  In  the  Mozarabic 
Breviary  are  the  following  directions  for  the 
performance  of  this  rite  : — “ A commencement  is 
made  by  the  invocation  of  Jesus  Christ  (the 
Lord’s  Prayer  preceding  it,  ‘ Lord,  have  mercy, 
Christ  have  mercy,  Lord  have  mercy ; Our 
Father  ’ being  said  in  a low  voice)  in  a loud 
voice,  ‘ In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  light  with 
peace  ;’  that  is,  the  light  offered.  Those  who 
stand  round  respond  ‘ Thanks  be  to  God.’  And 
the  presbyter  says,  ‘ The  Lord  be  with  you 
always.’  Besp.  ‘ And  with  thy  spirit.’  And  the 
order  of  vespers  whether  it  be  a festival  or  not, 
follows  in  this  manner.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated from  other  Spanish  sources.  E.g.  the  rule 
of. St.  Isidore  says,  “In  the  evening  offices,  first 
the  lucernarium,  then  two  psalms,  one  responsory 
and  lauds,  a hymn  and  prayer  are  to  be  said  ” 
(cap.  7).  The  lucernarium  is  here  considered 
the  first  part  of  vespers.  The  second  canon  of 
the  council  of  Merida,  666,  mentions  that  vespers 
were  said  “ after  the  offering  of  the  light.”  In 
the  East  the  140th  Psalm,  called  the  psalm  at 
the  lighting  (imAvxnos')  was  said  before  vespers 
(Compare  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  35,  with 
lib.  ii.  c.  59).  St.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem  “ Let 
her  be  trained  to  offer  the  evening  sacrifice  when 
the  lamp  is  lighted  ” (Ac?  Lactan.  Epist.  lvii.). 
Socrates  says  that  “ in  Greece  and  at  Jerusalem, 
and  in  Thessaly  they  say  the  prayers  at  the 
lighting  of  lamps  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Novatians  at  Constantinople  ” (Eccl.  Hist. 
lib.  v.  c.  22).  Naturally,  vespers  which  followed 
these  prayers  came  to  be  called  in  some  churches 
by  the  name  of  lucernarium,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  first  part  of  it ; but  sometimes  the  lucer- 
narium was  enlarged  into  a distinct  office,  said 
some  little  time  before  vespers.  Thus  the  rule 
falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine  (Opp.  App.  i.), 
after  prescribing  the  psalm  for  matins,  prime, 
&c.,  says,  “ Let  the  same  thing  be  observed  at 
vespers  and  compline ; but  at  lucernarium  let 
there  be  the  (proper)  psalm,  one  responsory, 
three  antiphons,  three  lessons.”  So  in  the  rules 
of  Aurelian  : — “ At  lucernarium  let  there  be  said 
in  the  first  place  at  all  seasons,  both  on  festivals 
and  ordinary  days,  a psalm  in  monotone  (direct- 
aneus),  then  two  antiphons.  In  the  third  place 
let  there  be  said  with  Alleluia,  one  day  the 
hymn  Deus,  qui  certis  legibus ; another  Deus 
creator  omnium , and  a little  chapter.  At  Twelfth 
(vespers)  eighteen  psalms,  an  antiphon  and 
hymn,  a lesson  and  little  chapter.  When  ye  are 
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about  to  take  your  rest,  let  compline  be  said  in 
the  school  in  which  ye  remain  ” ( Regula  ad  Mon. 
Holst.  P.  ii. ; Sim.  ad  Virg.  ibid.  P.  iii.).  Here  a 
distinction  is  clearly  made  between  the  lucern- 
arium  and  vespers.  They  are  distinct  offices.  It 
is  probable,  however,  from  the  paucity  of  such 
notices,  that  the  former  was  treated  as  a separate 
service  on  the  same  footing  with  the  ancient 
hours  only  in  a very  few  communities. 

V.  Grounds  of  Observance. — For  Matins , rea- 
sons of  natural  piety  were  often  urged,  as  by 
St.  Basil,  “ That  the  first  motions  of  the  soul 
and  mind  may  be  dedicated  to  God,  and  we  admit 
nothing  else  into  our  mind  before  we  have 
rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  God”  {Reg.  Fus.  Tr. 
Resp.  ad  Q.  37,  § 3);  and  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions (lib.  viii.  c.  34),  “To  give  thanks 
because  the  Lord,  causing  the  night  to  pass  away 
and  the  day  to  come  on,  hath  given  us  light.” 

There  was  the  Scriptural  reason  too,  “That 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  which  took  place 
in  the  morning,  may  be  celebrated  by  prayer” 
(Cyprian,  De  Or.  Dom.  u.  s.).  Similarly,  Isid. 
Hispal.  De  Eccl.  Off.  1.  i.  c.  22 ; Cone.  Aquisgr. 
cap.  130. 

There  was  a practical  reason  for  the  institution 
of  Prime , as  well  as  the  ground  of  religious  sen- 
timent, to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer.  It  was  found  that  the  long  interval 
between  the  matin  lauds  and  terce  was  often 
spent  in  comparative  idleness  and  sloth.  The 
new  office  was  therefore  introduced  to  prevent 
this  (Cassian,  Coenob.  Inst.  1.  iii.  c.  4).  With 
this  statement  compare  the  provision  of  a 
Western  rule:  “After  morning  prayers  let  it 
not  be  lawful  to  return  to  sleep ; but  when 
matins  are  finished  let  prime  be  said  forthwith. 
Then  let  all  employ  themselves  in  reading  to  the 
third  hour”  (Aurel.  Reg.  ad  Monach.  c.  28). 

The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  which  were 
observed  earlier  than  any  other,  were  thought 
to  have  been  selected  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Thus  St.  Cyprian — “ We  find  that  the 
three  children  with  Daniel,  strong  in  faith  and 
conquerors  in  captivity,  observed  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  tor  a sacrament  of  the  Trinity, 
which  was  to  be  manifested  in  the  last  time ; 
for  the  first  hour  coming  to  the  third  exhibits 
the  full  number  of  a Trinity,  and  again  the 
fourth  proceeding  to  the  sixth  declares  another 
Trinity,  and  when  the  ninth  is  completed  by 
three  hours  from  the  seventh  a perfect  Trinity 
(t.  e.  a Trinity  of  Trinities)  is  numbered  ” ( De 
Orat.  Dom.  sub  fin.).  Similarly  Isid.  Hispal.  De 
Eccl.  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  19 ; Concil.  Aquisgr.  a.d. 
816,  c.  126.  The  significance  of  these  hours 
taken  separately  will  be  shown  below. 

Terce,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  continuation 
of  a Jewish  custom,  as  were  Sext  and  None.  But 
there  were  Christian  reasons  of  great  weight  for 
retaining  it.  “ The  Holy  Ghost,”  says  Cyprian, 
“ descended  on  the  disciples  at  the  third  hour  ” 
( De  Or.  Dom.  u.  s.  ; Sim.  Basil,  u.  s. ; Resp.  ad 
Q.  37 ; Hieron.  Comm,  in  Dan.  vi.  10 ; Isid. 
Hisp.  u.  s.  &c.). 

Another  ground  alleged  was  that  “ at  that 
hour  the  Lord  received  sentence  from  Pilate  ” 
{Cons.  Apost.  1.  viii.  c.  34).  St.  Mark  xv.  25 
refers  the  crucifixion  to  the  third  hour,  i.  e.  to 
the  third  of  the  twelve  hours  between  sunrise 
and  sunset ; but  if  the  condemnation  took  place 
between  that  and  sunrise,  it  was  also  correctly 


said  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  have  been  at 
the  third  hour.  So  John  xix.  14,  reckoning 
apparently  from  midnight,  places  the  condemna- 
tion at  “ about  the  sixth  hour,”  which  brings  it 
down  to  the  third  hour  understood  of  the  larger 
space  of  time,  and  reckoned  from  sunrise. 

With  reference  to  Sext,  it  was  observed  that 
St.  Peter  “at  the  sixth  hour  went  up  to  the 
house-top,  and  was  both  by  sign  and  by  the  voice 
of  God  warning  him,  instructed  to  admit  all  to 
the  grace  of  salvation  ” (Cypr.  u.  s.  comp.  Hieron. 
u.  s.).  Another  and  more  important  reason  was 
that  “The  Lord  was  crucified  at  the  sixth  hour” 
(Cypr.  u.  s.  Sim.  Constit.  Apost.  u.  s.  Isid.  Hispal. 
u.  s.  Cone.  Aquisgr.  u.  s.),  a statement,  which  if 
taken  to  the  letter,  can  only  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  St.  Mark,  by  supposing  the  “ sixth  hour  ” 
to  cover  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  the  smaller 
hours.  If  however  it  means  no  more  than  that 
our  Lord  hung  on  the  cross  at  that  hour,  it  needs 
no  explanation. 

None  was  said  to  be  observed  because  “ Peter 
and  John  went  up  to  the  temple  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  prayer”  (St.  Basil,  u.  s. ; St.  Jerome, 
u.  s.) ; but  more  than  all  because  “at  the  ninth 
hour  Christ  washed  away  our  sins  with  His 
blood  ” (Cypr.  Constit.  Aj  ost.  &c.  as  before). 

The  pious  sentiment  which  dictated  the  prayers 
developed  in  some  religious  houses  into  a dis- 
tinct office,  called  lueernarium,  came  before  us 
while  we  traced  the  origin  of  that  rite. 

Evensong  was  especially  an  office  of  thanks- 
giving. St.  Basil — “ Is  the  day  ended  ? Thank 
Him  who  hath  given  us  the  sun  to  minister  to 
the  works  of  the  day  ” ( Horn,  in  Mart.  Julittam, 
§ 2).  “In  the  evening  giving  thanks  that  God 
has  given  us  the  night  for  a season  of  rest  from 
the  labours  of  the  day”  {Const.  Apjst.  u.  s.). 

Another  thought  is  connected,  with  it  by  St. 
Cyprian  : — “ Because  Christ  is  the  true  sun  and 
the  true  day,  when,  at  the  departure  of  the  sun 
and  day  of  the  world,  we  pray  and  beseech  that 
the  light  may  come  on  us  again,  we  are  praying 
for  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  will  give  the 
grace  of  everlasting  light  ” {De  Oral.  Dom.  u.  s.). 
A third  ground  of  this  observance  is  suggested 
by  Cassian,  viz.,  that  the  eucharist  was  “de- 
livered to  the  apostles  by  the  Lord  the  Saviour 
in  the  evening”  {Instit.  1.  iii.  c.  3 ; so  Isidore, 
De  Eccl.  Off.  1.  i.  c.  20 ; Cone.  Aquisgr.  c.  127) ; 
and  with  this  was  associated  the  completion  of 
the  passion  on  the  following  day  towards  the 
evening,  and  about  the  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice  (Isid.  &c.  u.  s.). 

For  Compline  there  was  the  strong  natural 
reason,  often  alleged  for  private  prayer  before 
going  to  sleep  at  night,  as  e.  g.  in  a tract  doubt- 
fully ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom  : — “ With  what 
hope  wilt  thou  come  to  the  season  of  night ; 
with  what  dreams  dost  thou  expect  to  converse, 
if  thou  hast  not  walled  thyself  round  with 
prayers,  but  goest  to  sleep  unprotected?”  {De 
Precat.  Or.  I.  sub  fin.).  The  zeal  of  David 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  3-5)  was  held  up  as  a model : — 
“This  thing  ought  powerfully  to  admonish  us 
that,  if  we  wish  to  be  ‘ a place  for  the  Lord  * 
and  desire  to  be  accounted  His  tabernacle  and 
temple,  we  should  follow  the  examples  of  the 
saints,  lest  that  which  is  read  should  be  said  of 
us,  ‘ They  have  slept  their  sleep,  and  none  of  the 
men  of  might  have  found  their  hands’”  (Isid. 
u.  s.  1.  i.  c.  21;  so  Cone.  Aquisgr.  c.  128$ 
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Raban.  u.  s.  1.  ii.  c.  7).  “ Every  one,”  says 

Amalarius  ( De  Eccl.  Off.  1.  iv.  c.  8),  “ who  has 
even  a little  sense,  knows  how  many  dangers 
may  assail  a man  from  without  when  sleeping 
mox-e  than  when  waking.  This  office  is  in  some 
sort  analogous  to  that  commendation,  by  which 
a man  commends  himself  to  God,  when  he  is 
passing  away  from  this  world.  Sleep  is  the 
image  of  death,”  &c. 

Nocturns  originated  in  the  pious  custom  of 
prayer  when  one  woke  in  the  night.  Tertullian 
says  of  the  meals  of  Christians,  “They  are  so 
filled  as  they  who  remember  that  even  in  the 
night  God  is  to  be  worshipped  by  them  ” ( Apol . 
c.  39).  St.  Cyprian : — “ There  can  be  no  loss 
from  the  darkness  of  night  to  those  who  pray ; 
for  there  is  day  even  in  the  night  to  the  sons  of 
light  ” (De  Or  at.  Dom.  sub  fin.).  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Paedag.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  § 79): — “Often  in 
the  night  should  we  rise  from  bed  and  bless  God ; 
for  happy  are  they  who  watch  unto  Him,  thus 
making  themselves  like  the  angels  whom  we  call 
watchers  ” (Dan.  iv.  13,  &c.).  “ Without  this 

prayer”  (i.e.  prayer  expressed  in  words),  says 
Origen,  “ we  shall  not  pass  the  season  of  the 
night  in  a fit  manner”  ( De  Orat.  c.  12).  He 
refers  to  David  (Ps.  cxix.  62),  and  St.  Paul  and 
Silas  (Acts  xvi.  25).  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
asks,  “ When  is  our  mind  mox-e  intent  on 
psalmody  and  px-ayer  ? Is  it  not  in  the  night  ? 
When  do  we  most  frequently  come  to  the  re- 
membx*ance  of  our  sins  ? Is  it  not  in  the  night  ?” 
( [Catech . ix.  § 4).  St.  Ambrose  cites  the  example 
of  Chx'ist : — “ The  Lord  Himself  passed  the  night 
in  px-ayex-,  that  by  His  own  example  He  might 
invite  thee  to  pray  ” {Expos,  in  Ps.  cxviii.  v.  62  ; 
Serin,  viii.  § 45).  Elsewhere  he  says:— “In  thy 
chamber  itself  I would  have  psalms  by  frequent 
alternation  interwoven  with  the  Lord’s  Px-ayer, 
either  when  thou  hast  waked  up  or  before  sleep 
bedews  the  body,  that  sleep  xnay  find  thee  at  the 
very  entrance  on  rest  free  from  care  of  worldly 
things  and  meditating  on  divine  ” ( De  Virginibus, 
lib.  iii.  c.  iv.  § 19).  “David  evex-y  night  watex-ed 
his  couch  with  tears  ; he  rose  also  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  that  he  might  confess  to  God,  and 
dost  thou  think  that  the  whole  night  is  to  be 
assigned  to  sleep?  Then  is  the  Lord  to  be  the 
mox-e  entreated  by  thee ; then  is  protection  to  be 
(mox-e)  sought,  fault  to  be  (more)  guarded  against 
when  there  appears  to  be  secrecy,  and  then  above 
all,  when  darkness  is  round  about  me  and  walls 
cover  me,  must  I reflect  that  God  beholds  all 
hidden  things  ” (in  Ps.  cxviii.  Expos.  Senm.  vii. 
§ 31).  The  example  of  our  Lord  was  urged : — 
“The  day  is  not  enough  for  px-aver.  We  must 
rise  in  the  night  and  at  midnight.  The  Lord 
Himself  passed  the  night  in  prayer;  that  He 
might  invite  thee  to  pray  by  His  own  example  ” 
(ibid.  Serm.  viii.  § 45).  St.  Hilax-y,  after  dwell- 
ing on  the  woi-ds  of  David,  adds,  “ The  mind  is 
not  to  be  released  by  the  dangerous  idleness  of 
wakefulness  in  the  night,  but  to  be  employed  in 
px-ayers,  in  pleadings,  in  confessions  of  sins  ; that 
when  occasion  is  most  given  to  the  vices  of  the 
body,  then  above  all  those  vices  may  be  subdued 
by  the  x-emembx-ance  of  the  divine  law”  (Traci 
in  Ps.  cxviii.  lit.  vii.  § 6).  To  these  motives  St. 
Basil  adds,  “ Let  the  night  supply  other  gx-ounds 
of  prayex".  When  thou  lookest  into  the  sky  and 
gazest  on  the  beauty  of  the  stax's,”  &c.  (Horn,  in 
Mart.  Julitt.  § 3). 


VI.  The  Times  of  the  Offices. — For  Noc turns 
some  rose  at  cockcx-ow,  as  px-escribed  in  the  Apo- 
stolical Constitutions  (lib.  viii.  34).  So  St.  Chry- 
sostom : — “ As  soon  as  the  cock  crows  the  prefect 
is  standing  by  (the  sleeping  monk),  and  strikes 
him  as  he  lies  lightly  with  his  foot,  and  so  wakes 
all  stx-aightway  ” (Horn.  xiv.  in  1 Tim.  § 4).  St. 
Columban’s  x-ule  says  the  “middle  ” of  the  night 
(•'-  7);  and  in  Gregoj-y  of  Tours  one  speaks  of 
himself  as  rising  “ about  midnight  ad  redden- 
dum cursum”  (Hist.  Franc,  lib.  viii.  c.  15).  St. 
Benedict  ordex-s  his  monks  to  rise  for  vigils  “at 
the  eighth  hour  of  the  night  in  winter  ; i.e.  from 
the  Kalends  of  November  to  Eastex-,”  but  during 
the  x-est  of  the  year  the  time  of  vigils  was  to  be 
x-ejpalated  by  that  of  matins,  which  it  was  to 
px-ecede  by  a “ very  shox-t  interval  ” (Peg.  cap.  8). 
Another  rule,  of  the  7th  century,  orders  nocturns 
to  be  said  before  cockcrow  in  wintex*,  and  after  it 
in  sumnxex-,  when  it  was  to  be  “ soon  ” followed 
by  matins  (Regula  Magistri,  c.  33).  In  Spain 
the  sevex-e  rule  of  St.  Fx-uctuosus  px-escribed  two 
or  thx-ee  offices  for  the  night  according  to  the 
season,  one  “ before  midnight,”  and  a second  “ at 
midnight,”  thx-oughout  the  year,  and  in  winter 
a third  “ after  midnight  ” (Peg.  cap.  3) ; thus 
carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  exhortation  of  St. 
Jex-ome  to  Eustochium,  “ You  should  rise  twice 
or  thx-ice  in  the  night  ” (Epist.  xviii.). 

Fx-om  the  union  of  nocturns  with  matins,  of 
which  we  have  seen  the  beginning,  the  double 
office  was  at  a latex-  pex-iod  called  indiffex-ently, 
nocturns  or  matins,  or  lauds. 

Matins,  properly  so-called,  were  said  in  the 
morning  watch,  or  fourth  watch  of  the  night ; 
that  is  to  say,  at  any  part  of  that  space  of  thx-ee 
natux-al  houx-s  which  preceded  sunrise.  They 
were  to  be  over  by  dawn : Post  xxxatutinum 
tempus  sequitur  diluculum  (Amal.  de  Ord.  An- 
tiph.  c.  5).  St.  Benedict  ox-dex-ed  matins  to  be 
said  “ when  the  light  began  ” (Peg.  c.  8).  If  it 
surprised  them  at  nocturns,  the  latter  were  to  be 
shox-tened  (c.  11).  So  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century,  matins  (solemnitas  xxxatutina) 
were  “ wont  to  be  celebx-ated  in  the  monasteries 
of  Gaul  a short  intex-val  of  time  after  the  night 
psalms  and  prayers  were  finished  ” (Cassian, 
Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  4). 

Prime  was  said  in  the  first  natural  hour  after 
sunx-ise.  This  appeax-s  from  Cassian’s  account  of 
its  origin.  The  monks  were  to  be  allowed  to 
rest  after  matins,  “ usque  ad  solis  ox*tum,”  and 
were  then  to  x'ise  fox*  the  new  office  ( Instit . u.  s.). 
And  so,  four  centux-ies  latex*,  Amalax-ius: — “We 
begin  the  fii-st  of  the  day  from  the  x-ising  of  the 
sun  ” (De  Ord.  Ant.  c.  6) ; axxd  Rabanus  fixes  it 
“ at  the  beginning  of  the  day  when  the  sun  first 
appeax-s  from  the  east”  (De  Instit.  Cler.  lib.  ii. 
c.  3). 

Terce  might  ox-iginally  be  said  at  any  part  of 
the  three  hours  which  began  at  sunrise  (see 
before  § ii.) ; but  after  the  institution  of  prime 
it  could  oxxly  be  said  during  the  two  last.  It 
was  not  in  px-actice  always  confixxed  to  the  last ; 
for  in  the  rule  of  axx  unknown  author,  fox-merly 
ascx-ibed  to  St.  Jerome,  it  is  expx-essly  provided 
that  on  fast-days,  terce,  sext,  and  none,  be  each 
said  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  (cap.  34;  intex 
Opp.  S.  Hiex-on.  tom.  v.  ed.  Ben.).  See  also  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  cited  in  § ii. 

As  the  lamps  wex-e  lighted  in  prepax-ation  for 
evening  prayex-,  the  Lucernarium , as  a merely 
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preliminary  act  of  devotion  would  be  said  imrae-  j 
diately  before  that ; and  it  was  in  fact  as  we 
have  seen,  often  considered  an  actual  part  of  the 
office.  Where  it  became  a distiuct  service,  there 
would,  we  presume,  be  an  interval  of  some  length 
before  vespers  began ; but  we  have  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

“It  becomes  evening  when  the  sun  sets”  (St. 
Aug.  in  Rs.  xxix.  v.  6,  Enarr.  ii.).  Nevertheless 
vespers  were  more  generally  said  in  the  hour 
before  sunset.  This  is  why  the  office  was  called 
Duodecima  (see  before  § iv.).  “We  celebrate  the 
evening  synaxis,”  observes  Amalarius,  “ about 
the  12th  hour,  which  hour  is  about  the  end  of 
the  day  ” ( De  Ord.  Antiph.  c.  6) ; “ most  fre- 
quently before  sunset  ” (ibid.  c.  70  ; comp.  c.  16  ; 
Isid.  Hisp.  de  Eccl.  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  20;  Rabfln. 
Maur.  De  Instit.  Cleri,  lib.  ii.  c.  7).  Benedict, 
in  fact,  made  a rule,  which  must  have  influenced 
the  custom  greatly,  that  vespers  should  be  said 
at  all  seasons  while  it  was  yet  daylight;  and 
that  in  Lent,  when  refection  followed  vespers, 
they  should  be  said  at  such  an  early  hour  that 
the  meal  might  be  over  before  the  light  foiled 
(Deg.  cap.  41).  Another  authority  says,  “ Ves- 
pers ought  to  be  said  while  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  still  declining.”  “ In  summer,  on  account  of 
the  short  nights,  let  lucernaria  (here  vespers) 
be  begun  while  the  sun  is  still  high  ” (Regula 
Magistri,  c.  34). 

The  history  of  compline  has  shown  the  proper 
time  of  saying,  viz.  before  retiring  to  rest ; and 
this  was  the  time  observed  by  the  monks  within 
our  period.  Thus  a MS.  of  the  Regula  of  pseudo- 
Augustine,  now  1200  years  old  : — “ After  this 
(i  e.  after  certain  lessons  read  at  night)  let  the 
usual  psalms  be  said  before  sleep  ” (Note  of 
Bened.  editors,  App.  i.  Opp.  Aug.).  St.  Isidore: 
— “ Compline  being  ended,  the  brethren,  as  the 
custom  is,  having  wished  each  other  good  night 
before  sleeping,  must  keep  still  with  all  heed  and 
silence  until  they  rise  for  vigils”  (Reg.  c.  7). 
St.  Fructuosus,  after  prescribing  the  office  of 
“the  first  hour  of  the  night,”  orders  his  monks 
to  bid  each  other  good-night  and  retire  to  their 
dormitories  (Reg.  i.  c.  2).  Another  rule  forbids 
the  monks  to  speak,  eat,  drink,  or  do  any  work 
after  compline  (Regula  Magistri , c.  30).  Ama- 
larius (De  Eccl.  Off.  lib.  iv.  c.  8)  tells  us  that 
compline  was  said  in  the  conticinium ; i.e.  in  the 
third  part  of  the  night,  reckoning  from  sunset, 
when  it  was  divided,  as  by  the  Romans,  into 
seven. 

When  vespers  were  said  earlier  compline  was 
put  earlier  too,  and  one  writer  at  the  close  of 
our  period  gives  it  the  name  of  Duodecima 
(Smaragdus,  Comment,  in  S.  Ben.  Reg.  c.  16).  It 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the  hour  so  long 
occupied  by  vespers.  At  length  it  became  the 
common  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  said  at  the 
twelfth  hour  (Francolinns,  u.  s.  cap.  18). 

For  a description  of  the  several  offices,  see 
Office,  the  Divine.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOUSE.  In  Aringhi,  i.  p.  522,  ii.  658,  are 
woodcuts  of  houses  from  ancient  tombs  [Tomb]. 
This,  perhaps,  refers  to  the  grave  as  the 
house  of  the  dead,  an  idea  or  expression  inherited 
from  heathenism  (Horace  Carm.  i.  iv.  19,  and  Bol- 
detti,  p.  463  ; even  Domus  Aeterna,  Perret  v.  pi. 
36,  x.  110),  or  to  the  deserted  house  of  the  soul, 
the  buried  body  (2  Cor.  v.  i.),  “ For  we  know  that 
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I if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis* 
solved,  we  have  a building  of  God,”  &e.  In  one 
of  the  plates  from  Aringhi  above  referred  to 
(ii.  658)  there  is  a house  of  the  grave,  with  a 
small  mummy  of  Lazarus ; laid  up  alone  (de- 
positus  or  repositus)  to  abide  the  resurrection. 
The  houses  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  repre- 
senting the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches,  occur 
frequently  in  ancient  paintings  and  mosaics. 
[Bethlehem.]  How  for  the  word  Beth,  as  part 
of  Bethlehem  (“house  of  bread”),  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  import  of  this  symbol, 
is  hard  to  say.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HOUSE  OF  CLERGY.  [Manse.] 

HOUSE  OF  PRAYER.  [Church  ; Ora- 

tory.] 

HRIPSIMA,  and  companions,  virgin-martyrs 
under  Tiridates ; commemorated  June  3 (Cal. 
Armen.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HUBERT  (Hucbertus),  bishop  and  confes- 
sor (f727  A.D.);  commemorated  May  30  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HUCKSTERS.  The  mind  of  the  church 
has  of  course  always  been  against  all  unprin- 
cipled gain  in  traffic,  even  when  permitted  by 
law  and  custom.  Adulterators  or  fraudulent 
dealers  (icdinjAoi)  are  enumerated  (Apost.  Constt. 
iv.  6,  § 2)  among  those  whose  oblations  are  not 
to  be  received.®  And  again  (lb.  viii.  32,  §5) 
the  KairgAos  is  classed  with  the  stage-players 
and  dancers,  among  those  who  must  abandon 
their  profession  before  they  can  be  admitted  to 
the  church.  Lactantius  (Dio.  Inst.  V.  c.  16) 
emphatically  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Carneades, 
that  the  seller  is  not  bound  to  declare  the 
faults  of  the  article  which  he  has  for  sale,  and 
insists  that  the  Christian  conscience  requires 
perfect  frankness  and  openness  in  such  a matter. 
In  the  same  spirit  St.  Augustine  (Tract.  41  in 
Joan.)  puts  fraud  on  the  same  level  as  fornica- 
tion and  theft,  and  gives  high  praise  (De  Trin. 
xiii.  3)  to  one  who,  in  buying  a book,  declined  to 
overreach  the  seller,  who  was  ignorant  of  its 
value.  So,  too,  Hilary  (on  Ps.  cxix.  [cxviii. 
Vulg.]  139)  enumerates  cheating  (falsitates) 
among  the  things  which  make  our  bodies  a den 
of  thieves.  In  short,  all  kinds  of  unprincipled 
dealers  (padiovpyoi)  and  sorcerers,  all  who  give 
short  weight  or  measure  ((vyoKpovarai  Kcil  5oAo- 
/ierpai)  are  condemned  (Apost.  Const,  iv.  6,  § 1). 

Tertullian  (De  Idolol.  c.  11 ; cf.  Epiphanius, 
Expos.  Fid.  c.  24)  and  some  others  regard  with 
disfavour  all  gain  derived  from  mere  buying  and 
selling  of  goods,  considering  the  labour  of  the 
hands  the  proper  means  of  earning  a living. 
But  Leo  the  Great  (Epist.  92,  ad  Rustic,  c.  9) 
reasonably  distinguishes  between  honest  and  un- 
principled gain  (quaestus  honestus  aut  turpis) ; 
the  culpability  or  innocence  of  gain  (he  holds) 
depends  upon  its  character;  there  is  no  harm 
in  profit  not  derived  from  fraudulent  practice. 
Compare  Commerce. 

(Bingham’s  Antiq.  XVI.  xii.  17).  [C.] 

HUESCA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Oscense  c.),  at 
the  town  so  called  in  the  north  of  Arragon,  in 
Spain,  a.d.  598,  or  the  thirteenth  year  of  king 


a The  word  does  not  seem  to  be  used  here  in  the  limited 
sense  of  the  Latin  Vaupo,  a tavern-keeper. 
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Eeccared.  No  further  particulars  are  preserved 
of  it,  than  that  it  provided  for  the  holding  of  a 
synod  every  year  in  each  diocese,  to  inquire  into 
the  morals  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  pre- 
scribe rules  for  their  conduct  (Mansi,  x.  479-82). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

HUMERALE.  [Amice.] 

HUNTING!-.  Field-sports  have  been  under 
the  censure  of  the  church  from  an  early  period, 
and  in  the  many  canons  relating  to  them  there  is 
very  little  trace  of  any  disposition  to  relax  the 
severity  of  absolute  prohibition,  or  to  allow  ex- 
ceptional cases  in  which  they  might  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 

By  the  55th  canon  of  the  council  of  Agde 
{C.  Agathense ),  A.D.  544,  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  forbidden  to  keep  hawks  and  hounds  for  the 
chase  under  penalty  of  three  months’  excommu- 
nication in  the  case  of  bishops,  and  of  two 
months’  in  the  case  of  priests,  and  of  one  in  the 
case  of  deacons.  The  same  abstinence  is  enjoined 
on  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  under  the 
same  penalty  by  the  4th  canon  of  the  council  of- 
Epaon.  By  the  3rd  canon  of  the  council  of  Sois- 
sons,  not  only  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons, 
but  all  ecclesiastical  persons  (clerici)  are  forbid- 
den to  hunt  with  hounds  or  to  take  out  hawks. 
In  the  8th  canon  of  the  third  council  of  Tours, 
priests  are  cautioned  against  the  hunting  of  birds 
and  wild  animals,  and  the  second  council  of 
Chalons  (c.  9)  addresses  a similar  warning  against 
devoting  their  time  to  “ hounds,  hawks,  and 
falcons,”  to  laity  as  well  as  to  clergy.  It  seems 
that  certain  bishops  kept  dogs  under  the  pretence 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of  their 
houses ; but  they  are  reminded  by  the  13th 
canon  of  the  second  council  of  Matron,  A.D.  585, 
that  not  “ barks  but  hymns,  not  bites  but  good 
works  ’?  are  the  proper  protection  of  a bishop’s 
house,  which  ought  to  welcome  and  not  repel 
men,  and  certainly  not  subject  any  who  came  for 
the  relief  of  their  sorrows  to  the  risk  of  being 
torn  by  dogs. 

Among  prohibitions  against  the  same  pur- 
suits issued  by  individuals,  is  to  be  found  a letter 
of  Boniface,  bishop  of  Mayence  ( Epist . 105), 
probably  written  on  the  authority  of  pope 
Zachary,  forbidding  “ huntings  and  excursions 
with  dogs  through  the  woods,  and  the  keeping  of 
hawks  and  falcons and  the  same  prohibition  is 
repeated,  totidem  verbis , in  the  2nd  canon  of  the 
council  of  Liptine,  A.D.  743,  over  which  Boniface 
presided.  In  the  Liber  Poenitentialis  of  pope 
Gregory  III.  one  year’s  penance  is  decreed  against 
one  in  minor  orders  (clericus),  two  years’ 
against  a deacon,  and  three  years’  against  a priest, 
for  hunting. 

Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Uzes,  in  his  Rule  (about 
A.D.  558),  forbids  his  monks  to  hunt  and  hawk 
on  the  ground  that  such  pursuits  dissipate  the 
mind  ; he  allows  them  however  to  set  dogs  at 
the  wild  animals  which  waste  their  crops,  but 
only  that  they  may  “ drive  them  away,  not  that 
they  may  catch  them.”  Jonas,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  A.D.  821-844,  ( de  Tnstitut.  laic.  ii.  23, 
quoted  by  Thomassiu),  vents  his  indignation 
against  the  nobles  for  spending  so  much  money 
on  hawks  and  hounds  instead  §f  on  the  poor  ; 
and  is  even  more  fierce  against  them  for  the 
hardships  and  cruelties  which  for  the  sake  of 
their  sport  they  inflicted  on  the  poor.  The 


frequent  recurrence  of  these  prohibitions  and 
the  number  of  years  over  which  they  extend, 
show  how  rooted  was  the  taste  for  field-sports 
among  the  Teutonic  clergy ; and  the  language 
of  some  of  the  canons  indicates  that  these  sports 
sometimes  became  as  oppressive  as  the  Forest 
Laws  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Looking  on,  or  being  present  at  the  hunting, 
or  baiting,  or  fighting  of  wild  animals  in  the 
amphitheatre  is  just  as  strictly  forbidden.  The 
council  in  Trullo  ( Quiniscxtum ),  can.  51,  orders 
both  laity  and  clergy  to  avoid  “ the  spectacles  of 
huntings,”  on  pain  of  excommunication,  and 
hunting  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  games,  dances,  and  dramatic  performances, 
that  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  sports  of  the 
amphitheatre  are  intended.  The  Codex  Eccl. 
Africanae  (c.  61)  entreats  the  emperors  to  put 
an  end  to  spectacles  on  great  festivals,  such  as 
the  octave  of  Easter,  and  begs  that  no  Christian 
may  be  compelled  to  attend  them.  By  the 
council  of  Mayence  (addit.  3,  c.  27)  it  is  ordered 
that  if  any  ecclesiastical  person  attend  any 
spectacle  he  is  liable  to  three  years’  suspension. 
By  the  3rd  council  of  Tours  and  the  second 
council  of  Chalons,  quoted  above,  the  condemna- 
tion of  hunting  is  coupled  with  that  of  theatrical 
spectacles,  so  that  to  look  at  a spectacle  of  hunt- 
ing in  the  amphitheatre  would  be  by  the  same 
act  to  commit  two  offences  against  the  canon. 
The  8t,h  canon  of  the  council  of  Friuli  ( Fvroju - 
liense ) issued  a canon  against  the  worldly  pomps 
and  vanities  in  vogue,  in  which  “ huntings  ” are 
mentioned  with  other  amusements  manifestly 
scenic. 

Theodosius  the  younger  abolished  contests 
between  men  and  brutes  in  the  circus  on  the 
ground  that  “ cruel  sights  made  him  shudder  ” 
(Socrates,  H.E.  vii.  22). 

(Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nova  Ecclesiae  Discipline, 
III.  iii.  cc.  42,  43.)  [E.  C.  H.] 

HYACINTHUS,  or  JACINCTUS.  (1) 

Martyr  at  Rome  with  Amantius,  Irenaeus,  and 
Zoticus;  commemorated  Feb.  10  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome;  commemorated  July  26 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  with  Alexander  and  Tiburtius,  in 
the  Sabine  district;  commemorated  Sept.  9 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Protus  under  Gal- 
lienus  ; commemorated  Sept.  11  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Bucher.,  Frontonis, 
Sacramentarium  Gregorii). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Caesarea,  A.D.  108 ; commemo- 
rated July  3 {Gal.  Bgzant.'). 

(6)  Of  Amastris  in  Paphlagonia,  martyr ; 
c immemorated  Julv  18  {Gal.  Bgzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HYDROMANTIA.  The  Decretum  Gratiani 
(cau.  26,  qu.  5,  c.  14,  §3)  has  the  following  in 
the  enumeration  of  magic  arts  which  are  con- 
demned : — “ Hydromantiei  ab  aqua  dicti ; est 
enim  Hydromantia  in  aquae  inspeetione  umbras 
daemonum  evocare,  et  imagineas  ludificationes 
eorum  videre,  ibique  ab  eis  aliqua  audire,  ubi 
adhibito  sanguine  etiam  inferos  perhibentur 
suscitare.”  The*  chapter  from  which  this  is 
extracted  is  taken  wholly  from  Rabanus  De 
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Mag  or  urn  Praestigiis , which  is  again  a compila- 
tion from  Augustine  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  The 
passage  of  Augustine  on  which  the  account  of 
Hydromantia  is  mainly  founded  is  De  Civ.  Dei , 
vii.  35,  and  is  to  this  effect;  that  Kama,  having 
no  real  divine  inspiration,  was  compelled  to 
practise  hydromancy,  so  as  to  see  in  water 
images,  or  rather  false  semblances  (ludifica- 
tiones),  of  the  gods,  and  learn  from  them  what 
he  was  to  ordain  with  regard  to  the  sacra  of  his 
people  ; and  from  this  use  of  water  for  divining 
purposes  (says  Varro)  Numa  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  consulted  the  nymph  Egeria. 

It  is  evident  (as  indeed  Augustine  says)  that 
this  hydromancy  was  a form  of  necromancy. 
What,  was  its  exact  nature  is  not  apparent,  but 
it  was  probably  similar  to  the  divining  by 
means  of  a mirror,  or  of  a dark  fluid  poured 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  accounts  of  magic.  |"C.] 

HYDEOMYSTA  (vSpopvffTrjs),  the  peison 
who  had  the  care  of  the  holy  water  in  a church, 
and  sprinkled  with  it  those  who  entered  (Sy- 
nesius,  Epist.  121,  quoted  in  Macri  Hierolex. 
s.  v.).  [C.] 

HYMN  (the  Cherubic).  A hymn  so  called 
from  the  inference  to  the  cherubim  which  it 
contains,  which  occurs  in  the  chief  eastern 
liturgies  shortly  after  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chumens, and  immediately  preceding  the  “ great 
entrance  ” ( i.e . that  of  the  elements).  It  is 
found  in  the  same  position  in  the  liturgies  of  St. 
James,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Mark  ; 
and  also  in  the  Armenian,  in  which  however  it  is 
only  sung  on  special  occasions,  other  hymns 
being  appointed  in  its  place  on  other  days.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  “heretical  liturgies which, 
inasmuch  as  these  underwent  less  alteration  than 
the  orthodox,  is  an  argument  against  the  anti- 
quity of  the  hymn.  CedreDUs  (Dupin  Bibl.  des 
Aut.  Eccles.  11  me  Siecle)  a Greek  monk  who 
flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century,  and  who  wrote  “ annals  ” from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  reign  of  Isaac 
Comnenus,  says  that  Justinian  first  ordered  it  to 
be  sung  in  the  churches  ; and  it  appears  to  have 
been  composed  about  that  time.  Its  object  is 
described  as  being  to  excite  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  to  a devout  attention  to  the  mysteries 
about  to  be  celebrated.  While  it  is  being  sung, 
the  priest  says  secretly  a prayer  called  “ the 
prayer  of  the  cherubic  hymn.”  The  words  of 
the  hymn  are : ol  ra  pvanuus 

elKovi(ovres,  ica\  faoiroiy  TpiaSi  rbv  t piad- 
yiov  {jpvov  aSovres,  iracrav  tt]v  Plutik^v  air o- 
dupeOa  fj.epip.vav.  us  rbv  fiaaiAea  ruv  ‘6\uv 
viro8e£dpevot  ra?s  ayyeAiKais  aopdrus  8opv( j>e- 
popevov  rd^ecriv.  ’AAArjAovia.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HYMNARIUM.  The  book  containing  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  services  of  the  church.  Gen- 
nadius  ( De  Script.  Eccl.  c.  49)  says  that  Paulinus 
of  Nola  composed  “ Sacramentarium  et  Hymna- 
rium;”  see  Gavanti,  Thes.  Sacr.  Rituurn , ii.  115. 
Pelliccia  ( Politia , i.  159)  gives  Cantionalia , Libri 
Chorales,  as  common  designations  of  such  books, 
but  supplies  no  instances  of  their  use.  [C.J 

HYMNISTA,  a singer  of  hymns  in  the 
church.  Thus  Prudentius  (i.  118): 

“ Stati  nunc  hymnistae  pro  receptis  parvulis,” 
where  the  irregularity  of  the  metre  is  not 
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perhaps  a sufficient  reason  for  arbitrary  cor- 
rection (Macri  Hierolex . s.  v.).  Obbar,  however, 
reads, 

“State  nunc,  hymnite  matres  pro  receplis  parvulis." 

[C.] 

HYMNOLOGIA  ( vpvoAoy'ia ) seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  service  chanted  at  the  Hours. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Tours  ( Hist . Rem.  c.  25)  says 
that  St.  Eemi  with  the  brothers,  “ horaruin 
laudes  persolvebat  hymnologiarum,”  meaning 
(seemingly)  that  he  observed  the  course  set 
down  in  the  Hymnologies,  the  term  being  used 
so  as  to  include  psalms,  canticles,  antiphons,  etc. 
Macro  ( Hierolex . s.  v.)  supposes  that  Dionysius, 
the  Pseudo-Areopagite  ( Hierarch . Eccl.  iii.  2), 
when  he  speaks  ot  rf  uadoAiur]  xfpvoAoy'ia 
having  beqn  uttered  as  a confession  ( irpoopoAo - 
ynOeio-ris)  before  the  elements  were  placed  on 
the  altar,  meant  the  Creed.  This  is  of  course 
possible,  and  Pachymeres  ( Paraphr . in  loco) 
seems  to  have  taken  it  so  ; for  they  had,  he 
says,  even  then,  padrjpd  r i ual  crvppddvpa 
ttictt eus  [Creed].  [C.] 

HYrMNS.  In  the  following  article  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  deal  with  the  literary 
or  theological  history  of  Christian  hymuody. 
All  that  can  be  here  undertaken  is  to  give  a 
sketch  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  litur- 
gical use  of  hymns  within  the  limits  to  which 
this  work  is  restricted.  Much  of  the  difficulty 
connected  with  the  subject  arises  from  our  un- 
certainty as  to  how  much  was  covered  by  the 
word  vpvos  in  early  Christian  writers.  Almost 
evei-ything  sung,  or  rhythmically  recited,  which 
was  not  one  of  the  Davidic  Psalms,  was  called  a 
hymn,  or  said  to  be  “ hymned.”  Even  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Walafrid 
Strabo  (De  Rebus  Eccl.  c.  25)  warns  us  that 
by  “hymns”  he  does  not  mean  merely  such 
metrical  hymns  as  those  of  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
Prudentius,  or  Bede,  but  such  other  acts  of 
praise  as  are  offered  in  fitting  words  and  with 
musical  sounds.  He  adds  that  still  in  some 
churches  there  were  no  metrical  hymns,  but 
that  in  all  “ generales  hymm,  id  est  laudes,” 
were  in  use.  The  well-known  passage  of  St. 
Augustine  (Enarr.  in  Ps.  lxxii.),  which  was  for 
centuries  the  formal  definition  of  a hymn  in 
every  ritual  writer,  gives  us  the  same  rule.  A 
hymn  might  or  might  not  be  in  verse;  but  it 
was  always  something  meant  to  be  sung , and 
sung  as  an  act  of  divine  worship.  So  Gregory 
Nazianzen  defines  a hymn  as  alvos  eppeAgs. 
Further,  Christian  writers  gradually  learned  to 
use  the  term  in  contradistinction  to  the  Psalm 
of  the  Old  Dispensation ; though  both  words 
were  for  a time  interchangeable. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  the  very  first,  Gentile 
disciples  must  have  sought  and  found  some 
further  expression  for  the  praise  of  God  than 
the  translation  of  Hebrew  Psalms,  or  of  the 
canticles  from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  could 
afford.  But  at  what  period  Christian  songs  of 
praise  first  found  their  place  in  common  worship, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  None  can  tell  in  what 
words  Paul  and  Silas  “ vpvovv  rbv  Oe6v”  in 
prison  (Acts  xvi.  25);  nor  can  we  say  with 
certainty  that  the  rhythmic  passages  in  the 
Epistles  (e.  g.  Eph.  v.  14;  1 Tim.  iii.°16,  vi.  15, 
16;  2 Tim.  ii.  11-13)  are  quotations  from 
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hymns,  though  this  has  been  frequently  main- 
tained. The  parallel  passages,  again,  Eph.  v, 
19,  20,  and  Col.  iii.  16,  17,  though  evidently 
pointing  to  some  form  of  Christian  song,  yet 
appear  to  connect  these  with  social  and  festive 
gatherings  rather  than  with  worship.  Probably 
the}r  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  forms  used  in 
public  worship  which  the  Spiritual  Songs  of 
Luther,  the  “ Ghostly  Psalms  ” of  Coverdale,  or 
the  early  Wesleyan  hymns,  did  to  the  existing 
forms  of  service  in  their  day ; and  it  may  be 
that,  like  some  of  the  first  and  last  of  these, 
they  were  subsequently  adopted  into  divine 
service.  This  we  know  to  have  been  the  case 
at  a later  period  with  the  epeos  iXapov  referred 
to  by  St.  Basil  ( De  Sp,  Sancto,  c.  29)  as  being 
(in  his  time)  of  ancient  use ; it  is  still,  as  is  well 
known,  a part  of  the  daily  office  of  the  Greek 
church.  If  this  hymn  were  really  the  work  of 
Athenagenes  (f  169),  it  would  doubtless  be  the 
earliest  hymn  now  in  use ; but  a reference  to 
the  passage  in  St.  Basil  will  show  that  he  did 
not  believe  Athenagenes  to  be  the  author.  This 
hymn,  with  the  early  form  of  the  Gloria  in 
Excllsis,  the  latter  being  given  as  the  morning 
hymn  of  the  church  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (vii.  48  Coteler.),  probably  represent  in 
their  rhythmic  but  unmetrical  structure  many 
early  Christian  hymns  now  lost.  Of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  hymns,  from  the  time  of  Pliny’s 
well-known  letter  to  Trajan  ( Epist . 97),  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  The  “ hymning  to 
God  the  giver  of  all  good  things,”  by  the  Roman 
Christians  after  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius 
(Mart.  S.  Ign.  vii.),  may  have  been  a burst  of 
extemporaneous  thanksgiving;  but  early  in  the 
following  century  a Roman  writer  cited  by 
Eusebius  (//.  E.  v.  28)  tells  us  how  xpaXpoi  de 
oaoi  Ka\  o35at  adeXcpwu  air'  a pxv*  utt b nurruv 
ypafpeicrcu,  r by  A oyov  rov  Qeo'v  rbv  Xpi<rrbv 
v/uLvovai.  OeoXoyovvres ; and  again  t he  Clementine 
Epitome  De  gestis  Petri,  § 152,  refers  to  lepoov 
vpvwv  as  il  part  of  worship.  Of  Alexan- 

dria, again,  Origen  testifies  (c.  Celsum,  viii.  c.  67) 
v/xvovs  yap  els  povov  rbv  eirl  iraai  Xey ofj.ev  &eb v 
Kal  rbv  povoyevrj  avrov  Qeov  Aoyov  [al.  r.  k.  a. 
X oyov  Kal  Qeov~\.  (Of.  also  Fragm.  in  Ps.  148.) 

Again,  an  early  tradition  reported  by  Socrates 
(H.  E.  vi.  8)  attributes  to  Ignatius  the  intro- 
duction of  antiphonal  singing  at  Antioch,  as  the 
result  of  a vision  of  the  angelic  worship  which 
was  revealed  to  him  [Antiphon].  The  monks 
of  the  Syrian  deserts,  in  the  time  of  Sozomen 
(//.  E.  vi.  33,  2)  continued  in  prayers  and  hymns 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  church  ( Qe<rpLov 
rr)s  eKKXrjcrias).  The  point  to  which  all  these 
allusions  tend  is  the  very  early  use  of  hymns 
both  in  the  East  and  West.  Of  the  East,  indeed, 
we  can  speak  more  positively.  The  Epistle  of 
the  second  council  of  Antioch  (a.d.  269)  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  against  Paul 
of  Samosata,  makes  it  one  of  the  charges  against 
him,  that  he  had  “ put  a stop  to  the  psalms  that 
were  sung  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  being 
innovations,  the  work  of  men  of  later  times;” 
while,  to  the  horror  of  every  one,  he  had  ap- 
pointed women  to  say  psalms  on  Easter  Day  in 
his  own  honour  ( els  eaurbv)  [Euseb.  H.  E.  vii. 
30].  This  last  expression  may  simply  refer  to 
his  position  on  a throne  of  unusual  height  and 
dignity  in  the  church ; and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Paul  sought  to  confine  the  singing  strictly 


to  Jewish  psalmody.  Another  inference  de- 
ducible  from  this  passage  is  that  metrical 
hymns  were  as  yet  unknown  in  Antioch.  It  is 
a disputed  point  whether  metre  was  used  m 
divine  service  before  the  fourth  century ; but 
probabilities  are  against  its  use.  If  used  at  all, 
it  must  have  been  in  Greek  hymns,  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  appear.  No  metrical 
hymns  are  now  used  in  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
church,  but  all  its  ecclesiastical  verse  since  the 
eighth  century  has  been  simply  rhythmic  and 
accentual,  like  the  earliest  Latin  sequences ; but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  for  a time  metrical 
hymns  found  their  way  into  Greek  offices.  The 
so-called  “earliest  Christian  hymn,”  the  epilogue 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  his  riaiSaywyds,  is 
not,  except  in  a loose  modern  sense,  a hymn  at 
all.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sacred  verses 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  ; those  of  Sophronius 
approach  nearer  to  the  hymnic  form,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  his  Anacreontic  verse  could  have 
found  its  way  into  divine  service. 

The  fourth  century,  however,  saw  a great 
impulse  given  to  the  liturgical  use  of  hymns 
successively  in  Syria,  Constantinople,  and  the 
West,  under  the  influence  of  three  eminent  men, 
and  with  the  same  object,  the  enlisting  popular 
feeling  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy  in  times  of 
fierce  controversy.  The  earliest  of  these  move- 
ments was  that  of  Ephraim  at  Edessa.  Greek 
metres  and  music  were  introduced  into  Syriac 
either  by  Bardaisan  [see  Bardesanes  in  Dict. 
of  Chr.  Biogr.],  or  (more  probably)  by  his 
son  Harmonius,  whose  hymns  Ephraim  found 
to  be  so  popular,  that  he  felt  anxious  to 
counteract  their  influence  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  orthodox  hymDs  which  might  be  sung 
to  the  same  tunes.  According  to  the  Syriac 
life  of  St.  Ephraim  (quoted  by  Augusti),  he 
trained  choirs  of  virgins  to  sing  to  these  tunes 
hymns  which  he  proceeded  to  write  on  the 
Nativity,  Baptism,  Fasting,  Passion  and  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  on  other 
divine  mysteries ; to  which  he  added  others  on 
the  martyrs,  on  penitence,  and  on  the  departed. 
The  young  women  of  this  association  attended 
divine  service  on  the  festivals  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  martyrs,  and  on  Sundays ; Ephraim  himself 
standing  in  the  midst,  and  leading  them  (cf. 
Sozomen,  H.  E.  iv.  16  ; Theodoret,  iv.  29).  From 
that  time  forward  metrical  hymnody  became  a 
fixed  element  in  the  worship  of  the  Syriac- 
speaking churches,  and  has  filled  a very  large 
place  not  only  in  their  daily  offices,  but  in  the 
Eucharistic,  and  indeed  in  all  others.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  understand  precisely  what  was 
effected  in  Constantinople  under  Chrysostom; 
because  we  do  not  know  what  singing  was 
already  in  use  in  the  churches  there.  Theodoret 
( H . E.  ii.  24)  attributes  the  introduction  of  anti- 
phonal singing  into  Constantinople  to  two  priests 
under  Constantine,  named  Flavian  and  Diodorus. 
In  most  ritual  matters  Constantinople  followed 
the  lead  of  Antioch ; and  this  custom  may  have 
been  an  imitation  of  what  was  already  in  use 
there.  We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  the  device 
of  Chrysostom  for  silencing  or  outbidding  the 
Arians,  as  related  by  Sozomen  ( H '.  E.  viii.  8,  1-5), 
led  to  a much  freer  and  more  abundant  use  of 
hymns  in  divine  service.  The  Arians  had  been 
expelled  by  Theodosius  from  the  churches  of  the 
city ; but  their  numbers  were  still  very  great, 
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and  they  had  places  of  assembly  outside  the 
walls.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  as- 
sembled in  crowds  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city, 
singing  Arian  hymns  and  antiphons,  and  went 
in  procession,  with  these  hymns,  to  their 
churches.  Chrysostom  determined  to  organize 
rival  processions  of  the  orthodox.  The  empress 
Eudocia  entered  into  the  scheme,  and  a eunuch 
of  the  imperial  household  was  instructed  to 
furnish  the  necessary  materials  for  the  ceremonial, 
at  her  expense.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  these 
included  not  merely  crosses  and  torches,  but 
also  hymns ; so  unimportant  did  the  words  sung 
appear  to  Chrysostom  in  reference  to  the  end  in 
view.  But  whether  the  hymns  were  good  or 
bad,  the  midnight  processions  popularised  their 
use;  and  from  the  night  offices  of  the  church 
they  seem  to  have  passed  into  other  hours.  The 
midnight  singing  of  the  “ Golden  Canon  ” of  St. 
John  Damascene,  so  graphically  described  by 
Neale  ( Hymns  of  Eastern  Ch.  p.  35),  which 
forms. so  marked  and  picturesque  a feature  of 
the  Greek  Easter,  is  doubtless  the  true  historical 
representation  of  Chrysostom’s  nocturnal  pro- 
cessionals (cf.  Socrates,  vi.  8 ; Cassiodorus,  Hist. 
Trip.  x.  8 ; Nicephorus,  viii.  8,  9).  It  was  not, 
however,  according  to  Neale  (it.  s.  p.  13),  till  the 
period  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy  (a.d.  726- 
820)  that  Greek  hymnology  reached  its  full  de- 
velopment. Its  great  names  are  Andrew  of 
Crete  (660-732),  John  Damascene  (f  780),  Cos- 
mas  the  melodist  (|760),  Theophanes  (759- 
818),  Theodore  of  the  Studium  (f  826),  and 
Methodius  (f  836).  How  marvellous  its  de- 
velopment was  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
alleged  by  Neale  that  out  of  the  five  thousand 
quarto  pages,  which  he  computes  to  be  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  body  of  Greek  office-books,  at 
least  four  thousand  are  poetry.  For  a full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  structure  and  contents 
of  a Greek  canon,  or  group  of  odes,  which  forms 
the  staple  of  the  morning  office,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  Canon  (p.  277)  and  Ode. 
The  other  subsidiary  forms  of  hymn  are  ex- 
plained in  the  same  volume. 

By  a singular  coincidence  the  establishment  of 
hymnody  as  a constant  element  of  divine  service 
in  the  West,  had  been  brought  about,  a few 
years  before,  by  similar  disputes  between  Arians 
and  Catholics.  The  facts  are  related  by  Augus- 
tine, who,  with  his  mother  Monica,  was  at 
Milan  at  the  time  (Conf.  IX.  vii.),  as  well  as 
more  briefly  by  Paulinus,  St.  Ambrose’s  deacon 
( Vita  S.  And).  p.  80 ; ed.  Bened.  Paris,  1632).  St. 
Ambrose,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  give 
up  to  the  empress  Justina  one  of  the  basilicas 
of  Milan  for  Arian  worship  at  Easter,  a.d.  385, 
had  incurred  her  resentment.  In  the  following 
year  sentence  of  exile  was  passed  upon  him.  He 
refused  to  obey ; and  the  population,  who  were 
devoted  to  him,  guarded  the  gates  of  his  house, 
and  kept  watch  night  and  day  in  his  church,  to 
defend  him  from  capture  by  the  imperial  troops. 
This  company  of  perpetual  watchers  Ambrose 
organized  into  a band  of  perpetual  worshippers. 
A course  of  offices,  psalmody,  prayer,  and 
hymns,  was  established,  and  once  established, 
became  a permanent  institution  [Hours  of 
Prayep,].  Augustine  expressly  says  that  this 
was  an  imitatiou  of  the  Eastern  custom ; by 
which  he  probably  means  the  course  of  daily  and 
nightly  psalmody  and  prayer — the  practice  of 


Oriental  ascetics,  both  Jewish  (cf.  Philo  de  Vita 
contempt ’tied,  c.  x.  [ii.  484,  Mangey]  quoted  by 
Euseb.  II.  E.  ii.  17)  and  Christian. 

But  it  is  especially  to  these  services  organized 
by  St.  Ambrose,  as  all  subsequent  writers  agree, 
that  we  of  the  Western  churches  owe  the  incor- 
poration into  our  otlices  of  metrical  hymnody 
(cf.  Isidore  of  Seville,  de  Eccl.  Off.  i.  6 ; Wala- 
frid  Strabo,  de  Debus  Eccl.  xxv.  &c.  and  Pau- 
linus, 1.  c.).  Unlike  Chrysostom,  Ambrose  was 
able  to  supply  his  congregations  with  words,  and 
himself  to  set  them  to  music  (see  Ambrosian 
Music,  and  Koch,  Kirchenlied,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  sqq.). 
Of  the  metrical  hymns  which  are  undoubtedly  his, 
Biraghi  ( Inni  Sineri  di  Sant*  Ambrogio)  enu- 
merates eighteen,  Koch  twenty-one.  But  Milan 
became  a school  of  Ambrosian  hymnody,  which 
has  left  its  mark  upon  the  whole  of  the  West. 
Ninety-two  hymns  of  this  school  are  given  by 
Daniel  ( Thes . Hymn.  vol.  i.).  Yet,  though 
Ambrose  is  the  true  founder  of  metrical 
hymnody  in  the  West,  it  is  possible  that  hymns 
were  already  in  use  elsewhere.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  first  to 
introduce  them ; he  certainly  was  a hymn 
writer,  and  his  hymn  “ Lucis  largitor  optime 
(al.  splendide),”  sent  from  his  exile  in  Phrygia, 
as  early  as  A.D.  358,  to  his  daughter  Abra, 
found  its  way  into  church  use.  Pseudo-Alcuin 
(de  Die.  Off.  § 10)  attributes  to  him  the  com- 
pletion, in  its  present  Western  form,  of  the 
“ Gloria  in  Excelsis,”  and  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  he  may  have  introduced  other  innovations, 
especially  as  some  of  his  hymns  (notably  a well- 
known  Lenten  one,  “Jesu  quadragenariae),” 
though  common  in  Germany  and  England,  were 
not  in  use  in  Italy.  The  work  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  is  not,  as  a hymnographer,  distinct 
from  that  of  St.  Ambrose ; he  introduced  no 
new  species  of  hymn,  nor,  it  would  appear,  any 
new  use  for  hymns;  his  ritual  and  liturgical 
work  lay  in  other  directions,  though  he  made 
many  important  contributions  to  the  now 
rapidly  increasing  stock  of  metrical  hymns. 
But  the  progress  of  hymnody  for  the  next  four 
centuries  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a table  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  leading  Breviary 
hymns  have  been  derived.  In  the  subjoined 
list,  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  are  from 
Daniel,  who,  without  attempting  perfect  ac- 
curacy, arranges  under  the  name  of  each  author 
the  hymns  traditionally  assigned  to  him  ; those 
in  the  second  column  from  Koch,  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  assign  to  each  author  the  hymns 
known  to  be  his,  but  has  not  consulted  so  wide 
a range  of  breviaries  as  Daniel : — 


Htmss  assigned  to  . . . . D. 

Ililary  of  Poictiers  (f  388)  7 

I >amastis 2 

Ambrose  and  the  Am-  7 Q„ 

br  sian  school  J " 
Augustine  (incorrectly)  . 1 

Sedulius  ..  ..  ..  2 

Prud  ntius  ..  ..  15 

Ennodius 18 

Elpis  . . . . . . 1 

Vcnantius  Fortunatus  ..  7 

Gregory  the  Great  . . 0 

Isidore  of  Seville  (636)  . . 2 

Flavius  of  Chalons  (580)  — 

Cyrilla  . . . . . . 1 

Eugenios  of  Toledo  ) 

(606—659)  ( 

Ildefonsus  (658-660)  ) 

Julian  (68'J— 690)  f 


K. 

2 

1 


2 or  3 
10  (centos. 


7 

19 

(?) 

1 

Some. 
3 F 
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Hymns  assigned  to  . . . . D.  Iv. 

Bede  11  11  (several  doubtful) 

Paulus  Diaconus  . . . . 2 Several. 

Alcuin  — Several. 

Charlemagne  . . . . 1 — 

' C v.  cent.  19 

Anonymous  hymns’)  1 _ ) vi.  cent.  12 

cent,  vi.-ix.  j 6 S vii.  c nt.  7 

( viii.  cent.  2 

The  use  of  Ambrosian  and  other  hymns  of 
Italian  origin  was  much  extended  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  monastic  orders,  each  with  its 
own  set  of  offices  for  the  hours.  Benedict 
especially  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Walafrid 
Strabo  as  having  inserted  in  his  offices  many 
Ambrosian  hymns.  Other  countries  began,  as 
the  above  lists  will  show,  to  produce  hymno- 
graphers  of  their  own,  especially  Spain,  of 
whose  rich  store  of  hymns  the  Mozarabic  Bre- 
viary is  an  evidence.  There  are  signs,  however, 
that  this  influx  of  hymns  did  not  everywhere 
meet  with  favour.  The  complaint  made  by  the 
orthodox  against  heretics  that  they  had  inno- 
vated, could  now  be  turned  against  themselves 
(Ambrose,  Ep.  873,  72);  and  among  Catholics 
there  were  some  who  doubted,  like  the  Genevan 
reformers  later,  whether  it  were  right  to  use  in 
worship  any  but  the  words  of  Scripture.  Others, 
as  time  went  on,  became  accustomed  to  the  Am- 
brosian hymns,  but  hesitated  to  receive  fresh 
ones.  At  the  second  council  of  Tours  (567-8), 
by  canon  23,  the  admission  of  other  hymns  of 
merit,  iu  addition  to  the  Ambrosian,  was  form- 
ally sanctioned.  At  Toledo,  again,  complaints 
were  made  that  some  still  rejected  the  hymns 
of  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  as  not  scriptural  (Wala- 
frid Strabo,  1.  c.).  At  length,  on  Dec.  5,  633,  at 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  under  the  presidency 
of  Isidore,  a canon  (c.  13)  was  passed  threatening 
with  excommunication  all  in  France  or  Spain 
who  opposed  the  use  of  hymns  in  divine  service. 
Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  still  some 
churches,  even  in  the  ninth  century,  which  did 
not  admit  metrical  hymns  into  their  offices. 

Two  points  remain  to  be  noticed — the  metre 
of  Latin  hymns,  and  the  offices  to  which  they 
were  restricted. 

Ambrose  found  in  the  Iambic  Dimeter  (our 
present  L.  M.)  a metre  admirably  adapted  to  the 
concise  and  solemn  language  of  his  hymns,  and 
equally  well  fitted  for  singing.  This  accordingly 
has  been  the  normal  metre  of  Latin  hymnology, 
down  to  the  invention  of  sequences.  But  it 
was  by  no  means  used  in  strict  conformity  to 
classical  models;  accent  and  quantity,  it  must 
be  confessed,  were  both  at  times  disregarded. 
Some  attempts  were  made,  however,  at  other 
metres.  Among  the  so-called  Ambrosian  hymns 
appears  one  on  St.  John  Baptist,  in  four-line 
stanzas  of  Alcaic  Hendecasyllables — 

“ Almi  prophetae  | progeni  | es  pia,” 

and  four  others,  one  for  fair  weather,  one  for 
rain,  and  two  in  time  of  war,  in  a peculiar  form 
of  the  lesser  Asclepiad,  with  spondee  instead  of 
dactyl  in  the  last  place. 

“ Obduxere  polum  nubila  coeli.” 

The  poems  of  Prudentius,  not  being  originally 
intended  for  church  song,  supply  other  irregu- 
larities, as  Iambic  Trimeter — 

“ 0 Nazarene,  lux  Bethlem,  verbum  Patt  is,” 


and  the  Anacreontic  (Iamb.  Dim.  Catal.) — 

“ Cultor  Dei  memento.” 

The  fine  cento  from  his  “ Da  puer  plectrum,” 
beginning — 

“ Corde  natus  ex  Parentis  ante  mundi  exordium,” 
first  introduced  into  church  song  the  Trochaic 
Tetrameter  Catalecticus  of  Greek  tragedy,  which 
has  been  so  great  and  permanent  a gain.  He 
has  also  a hymn  in  stanzas  of  four  Sapphic  lines 
(without  the  final  Adonius) — 

“ Inventor  rutili  dux  bone  iuminis.” 

Two  centos  from  Fortunatus — 

“ Crux  benedieta  nitet,  dominus  qua  carne  pependit,” 
and  the  well-known  “ Salve  festa  dies,”  are  the 
earliest  instances  of  elegiac  verse  in  church 
song.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  were  pro- 
cessionals. St.  Gregory  the  Great  wrote  Sapphic 
hymns  for  the  hours — 

“ Nocte  surgentes  vigilemus  omnes,” 

and 

“ Ecce  jam  noctis  tenuatur  umbra,” 
and  thenceforth  their  use  was  not  infrequent. 

A few  other  irregularities  may  be  mentioned, 
but  they  are  unimportant. 

The  use  of  hymns  till  now  was  threefold  : 
(1)  as  processionals ; (2)  in  the  canonical  hours ; 
(3)  at  certain  special  offices,  such  as  the  Bene- 
diction of  Paschal  tapers,  &c.  As  yet  no  metrical 
hymns  were  used  in  any  part  of  the  Eucharistic 
office.  Walafrid  Strabo  mentions,  however,  that 
Paulinus  “ Patriarcha  Forojuliensis  ” (Paulinus 
of  Aquileia)  had  frequently,  especially  in  private 
masses,  introduced  hymns  either  of  his  own  or 
of  others,  “ circa  immolationem  saevamentorum  ” 
(i.e.  at  the  Illation  or  Preface  following  the 
Sursum  cordci).  He  adds  that  so  great  a man 
would  not  have  done  this  without  authority  or 
reason.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  there 
were  other  instances  of  the  interpolation  of 
hymns  into  the  Mass.  One  such  is  known  to 
us,  the  verses  attributed  by  Daniel  to  Eugenius 
of  Toledo — 

“ Sancti  venite,  corpus  Christi  sumite,” 
sung  as  a Communio,  or  Antiphona  ad  accedentcs , 
before  the  reception  of  the  elements ; Neale 
(Chr.  Remembrancer , Oct.  1853)  assigns  this  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  These  excep- 
tional uses  were'  fbreshado  wings  of  the  great 
outburst  of  sequences  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  which  was  destined  to  add  so 
much  to  the  splendour  and  variety  of  Latin 
hymnody.  • 

[Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  vol.  i.-v., 
Leipsic,  1855-6.  Mone,  Hymni  Latini  Medii 
Aevi , Freiburg,  1853.  Koch,  Geschichte  des 
Kirclienlieds  und  Kirchengesangs  der  Christlichen 
(4  vols.)  vol.  i.  (part  i.  treats  of  hymns  of  the 
first  eight  centuries),  Stuttgart,  1856.  He  gives 
ample  lists  of  authorities  on  special  points. 
Augusti,  De  liymnis  Syrorum  sacris,  Wratislaw, 
1841.  Neale,  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church , 
London,  1863.  Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Se- 
quences, 1863.  Biraghi,  Inni  Sinceri  e Carmi  di 
Sant ’ Ambrogio , Milan,  1862.  Ebert,  Geschichte 
der  Christlich-Lateinischen  Literatur , Leipsic, 
1874.]  [J.  E.] 

HYPACOE  ( v-rrciKori ).  Certain  rhythmic 

compositions,  or  hymns,  which  follow  upon  and 
echo  (as  it  were)  the  sense  of  that  which  pre- 
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ceded,  are  called  inraKoal,  because  they  depend  I 
upon  (viraKoxiovtn)  that  which  has  goue  before,  as 
a servant  on  a master.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  Coresi,  Goar,  however  (quoted  in  Daniel’s 
Codes,  iv.  723),  prefers  the  explanation,  that 
such  hymns  relate  some  wonderful  work  of  God, 
by  listening  to  which  the  church  may  be  edified. 
Neither  explanation  is  perhaps  quite  satisfactory, 
but  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  give 
any  reason  at  all  why  these  hymns  should  be 
called  Hypacoae  more  than  many  other  parts  of 
the  office.  [C.] 

HYPAPANTE  (often  written  Hyfante),  a 
name  given  to  the  festival  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  from  her  meeting  (uirairavT-f)) 
with  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  Temple.  [Mary 
the  Virgin,  Festivals  of.]  [C.] 

HYPATIUS,  bishop  of  Gangra  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  dav/bLaTovpyos ; commemorated  March  31 
(Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HYPOCAUSTORIUM,  a room  warmed  by 
a hypocaust,  or  furnace  under  the  floor.  Thus 
Thiadildis,  abbess  of  Freckenhorst,  in  Westphalia, 
is  said  to  have  built  in  her  monastery  “ refec- 
torium  hiemale  et  aestivale,  hypocaustorium, 
dormitorium,  cellarium,  domum  arearum,  etc.” 

( Vita  S.  Thiad.  c.  7,  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  30 
January,  App.  vol.  ii.).  [C.] 

HYPOPSALMA  (vn oxf/a\jua),  a particular 
manner  of  chanting  the  Psalms.  The  Apostolical 
Const itu' ions  (ii.  57,  §5)  give  the  direction, 

“ after  every  two  lections  let  some  other  chant 
(if/aWerco)  the  hymns  of  David,  and  let  the 
people  chant  responsive  (u7ro^aA.Aera>)  the  ends 
of  the  verses.”  Such  a replication  of  the  body 
of  the  congregation  to  the  voice  of  the  single 
chanter  was  called  v-jrcxI/aA/ua.  Compare  Anti- 
phon (Bingham’s  Ant.  XIV.  i.  12).  [C.] 


I 

IX0TC.  (Compare  Fi§ii,  p.  673.)  The  fish  is 
found  in  an  allegoric  or  symbolic  sense  in  the 
ancient  remains  of  almost  every  nation.  Among 
the  Assyrian  fragments  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard,  for  instance,  are  frequent  instances  of 
monsters  partly  formed  of  fish.  See,  as  examples, 
Monuments  of  Nineveh,  pi.  39,  67  B,  68,  71,  72, 
&c.  The  gem  figured  on  p.  674  of  this  work,  in 
which  a man  appears  covered  with  the  skin  of 
a fish,  is  probably  a representation  of  this  kind 
of  monster,  rather  than  of  the  Apostolic  fisher- 
man. The  coins  of  Tyre  and  Phoenicia,  mari- 
time nations,  show  on  their  coins  fish,  or  monsters 
ending  in  fish.  The  same  object  is  found  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  though  much  more  spa- 
ringly, for  the  fish  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians  (Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  6 ; p.  850, 
Potter;  compare  v.  7,  p.  670).  Nor  is  the 
symbolic  fish  wanting  in  the  remains  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  races  (Sir  W.  Jones  in  Asiatic 
Besearc/tcs,  i.  p.  230 ; Ann.  de  Philosophie  Chret. 
v.  p.  430).  The  dolphin  in  particular  is  con- 
tinually represented  in  art  and  lauded  by  the 
poets ; and  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with 
allusions  to  a mysterious  fish,  the  KaWLxOvs, 
from  the  presence  of  which  all  noxious  things 
fled  away  : ’Er  rots  /cat  uaWix^vs  iirwuvfxos, 
hpbs  ix^vs  (Oppian.  Halieut . i.  185). 


I When  we  find  it  in  Christian  symbolism,  the 
question  arises,  whether  the  fish,  like  so  many 
other  symbols  and  formulae,  was  adopted  by  the 
early  Christians  from  the  already  existing  art  ? 
Looking  at  the  general  character  of  early  Chris- 
tian art,  considering  its  constant  adoption  even 
of  symbols  and  representations  obviously  pagan, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  special  sense  was 
given  to  an  already  existing  mode  of  representa- 
tion. And  this  particular  symbolism  seems  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  discovery  of  the 
acrostic  from  which  t lie  fish,  many  times 

mentioned  in  the  gospels,  received  a mystic 
significance. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  when  it  was  first  observed 
that  the  word  IxOvs  is  formed  of  the  initials  of 
the  sentence  ’17 jaovs  Xpiarbs  0eou  T»&s  2wr iip. 
We  may  perhaps  assume,  that  whenever  the 
fish  was  recognised  as  the  symbol  of  the  Lord, 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  acrostic  meaning 
having  been  discovered,  and,  if  this  was  the  case, 
it  must  have  been  recognised  from  the  very 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  Clavis  attri- 
buted to  Melito  of  Sardis,  which,  if  genuine, 
belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
lays  it  down  that  Piscis  = Christ  us  (c.  iv.  § xi. : 
Spicil.  Solesm.  ii.  173);  but  the  date  and  cha- 
racter of  that  work,  although  Dom  P'tra  seems 
to  entertain  no  doubts,  cannot  be  considered 
beyond  question.  The  Sibylline  verses  give  ^lib. 
viii.  217-250)  the  famous  acrostic  on  the  letters 
of  the  sentence  ’It )<tovs  Xpeiavbs  Geov  Tibs 
CTaupbs.  At  the  time  when  this  was 
written,  the  mystic  meaning  of  Ixdvs  was  clearly 
recognised,  but  the  date  of  the  verses  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Clement  of  Alexandria  ( Puedag . 
iii.  11,  § 59;  see  Gems,  p.  712)  numbers  the 
fish  among  Christian  symbols,  but  does  not  state 
its  special  significance;  elsewhere  (Strom,  vi.  11, 
§ 94)  he  regards  the  “ five  barley  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes”  as  typical  of  the  preparatory 
discipline  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  Clement’s 
contemporary  Tertullian  we  arrive  at  firmer 
ground ; he  writes  (Be  Baptismo,  c.  i.)  “ Nos 
pisciculi,  secundum  IX0YN  uostrum,  in  aqu£ 
nascimur.”  Here  we  have  both  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  application  of  the  fish-svmbol. 
First,  the  Fish  is  Christ,  and  that  clearly  as 
IX0TC,  showing  that  Tertullian  had  the  acrostic 
in  his  mind ; secondly,  they  who  are  born  of 
Christ  are  in  their  turn  “ smaller  fishes,”  a 
symbolism  which  also  took  a firm  hold  on  the 
mind  of  the  early  Church,  and  is  often  alluded 
to  [Fisherman,  p.  674] ; thirdly,  a fresh  signi- 
ficance is  added  to  the  conception  of  the  believer 
as  the  fish,  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  the  water 
of  baptism  that  they  are  bora  from  above.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  Tertullian  gives  no  expia- 
tion of  the  IX0YC  which  would  be  intelligible 
to  the  uninitiated  ; the  symbol,  whether  written 
or  pictured,  was  part  of  the  secret  language  of 
the  early  Church.  This  reticence  was  probably 
maintained  during  the  centuries  of  persecution  ; 
but  when  the  need  of  concealment  ceased,  we 
find  the  true  significance  of  the  symbol  pro- 
claimed. Thus,  the  writer  of  the  work  De  pro- 
mission. et  benedict.  Dei,  attributed  to  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine  (ii.  39),  seems  to  give  positive  testi- 
mony on  this  point.  “ IX0TN,  latine  piscem, 
sacris  litteris  majores  nostri  interpretati  sunt, 
hoc  ex  sibyllinis  versibus  colligentes.”  Augus- 
tine, too,  speaking  of  the  Sibyl,  says  (De  civit. 
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Dei,  xviii.  23),  “If  you  join  the  first  letters  of 
the  five  Greek  words  ’lTjaovs,  Xpiarbs,  Qeov, 
Tibs,  2 wrrip,  you  will  have  IX0YC,  fish,  in 
which  word  Christ  is  mysteriously  designated. 
Compare  Optatus  c.  Donatist.  iii.  2.  And  when 
the  Empire  became  Christian,  and  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  Christians  to  conceal  the  great 
object  of  their  faith  under  a symbol,  its  use 
began  to  decline.  De  Rossi,  the  highest  autho- 
rity on  such  a matter,  assures  us  that  at  Rome, 
at  least,  it  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  cemeteries 
. formed  after  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  is 
almost  confined  to  the  catacombs,  and  to  the 
most  ancient  portions  of  these.  It  was,  he 
believes,  growing  obsolete  in  the  4th  century, 
and  was  scarcely  ever  used  merely  as  a symbol, 
whether  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces,  in  the  5th. 
The  symbolic  fish,  indeed,  is  found  on  an  ambo  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  at  Ravenna, 
which  is  shown  by  an  inscription  to  be  of  the 
year  597  ; and  the  IX0TC  is  found  on  the  large 
cross  in  the  apse  of  St.  Apollmaris  in  Classe, 
near  the  same  city,  which  Ciampini a ( Vet . 
Mon'im.  ii.  79,  ed.  2)  maintains  to  be  a work  of 
the  year  567.  These,  however,  are  rather  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  ancient  symbols  by  an 
artist  for  decorative  purposes,  than  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  symbol,  as  such.  When  the 
symbols  occur  in  inscriptions,  where  mere  orna- 
ment is  evidently  not  intended,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  still  used  as  a sign  for  believers. 
In  representations  of  scenes  from  the  gospels,  or 
from  hagiology,  fish  are  of  course  found  in  all 
ages  of  Christian  art. 

Although  the  IX0YC  was  originally  an  acros- 
tic, there  is  only  one  ancient  inscription  known 
in  which  it  actually  appears  as  such.  In  all 
other  cases  it  stands  separate,  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  an  inscription,  or  both  ; generally  it  is 
written  horizontally  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
but  sometimes  vertically  (Fabretti,  Inscript. 
Expl.  p.  329  ; compare  gems.  p.  714).  It  would 
indeed  be  impossible  to  arrange  IX0YC  as  an 
acrostic  in  a Latin  inscription,  and  all  the  IX0YC 
monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
Latin,  with  the  one  exception  just  referred  to. 
This  famous  slab  was  found  in.  the  year  1839, 
beneath  the  surface,  in  an  ancient  cemetery b 
near  Autun,  and  was  first  published  by  Dom 
(now  Cardinal)  Pitra  ( Annales  de  Phil.  Chret.  2e 
ser.  t.  xix.  p.  195).  Since  that  time  a consider- 
able literature  has  gathered  round  it.  It  is  a 
sepulchral  inscription  over  one  Pectorius,  son  of 
Aschandius.  It  is  imperfect,  but  as  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  first  six  lines  there  is  no  very 
great  difference  of  opinion  among  palaeographers 
and  scholars.  Mr.  W.  B.  Marriott  ( Testimony , 
p.  118)  gives  the  inscription  thus  : 

’lx6vos  o[ypavlov  ay~\iov  yivos  tjt opi  (Tepvcp 

Xpricre  Aafiwv  &p$porov  ev  fiporecns 

Qto-ireo'icoi'  vbdruv  rrjv  crr/v,  (piAe,  ddAireo 

tyvxw 


a Ciampini  misreads  the  1X0YC ; but  Gori  {Diptych,  iii. 
291)  gives  the  correct  reading. 

tj  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  cemetery  is  locally 
called,  not  cimctiere,  but  polyandre,  i.  e.  iroKvav&piov — a 
curious  relic  of  the  time  when  Greek  was  spoken  at 
Autun.  Probably  this  was  the  very  name  used  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  who,  in  his  ignorance  of  Greek, 
took  it  for  a Gallic  word  {De  Gloria  Confess,  c.  73,  quoted 
by  Marriott,  Testimony,  p.  127). 


"'Tbaffiv  aevdois  ttAovtoSStov  trjep'njs, 

2o!T7jpos  S’  ay'unv  p.eAi7]Bea  Aapfiave  fSpuxrw, 
“'Eo’die  mvdwv  ex®*  naA dpais. 

Lx^m  x6 apa  AtAaleo  beerirora 

2 wrep 


or  ....  T7jp  Andfape  (peas  rb  6a - 

VOVTOOV. 

’Aa'xai'SIV  irarcp,  rep  ’pep  K^xapier/meve  6vp.(p 

<rbv  [x o'ienv  epunenv 

I . . . pirfiaeo  UeKTOpiov. 


For  Qta-f] v we  should  perhaps  read  ’K-pyr-.v' 
The  word  XPV^^  may  be  taken  either  for  explore, 
or  for  xpV<7&h  as  Airdrops  for  Aird^opai  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  inscription.  Tlirdwv  is 
for  Treivdoov.  The  hiatus  in  the  last  line  but  one 
may  perhaps  be  filled  by  the  words  avv  pr)Tp\ 
yAvKepi}  i<al  abeA(p€LO?aiu  epoienv  (Franz),  or 
something  equivalent ; and  the  last  may  perhaps 
run  T x®vv  iShv  viou  pv-pereo  YleKropiov.  Mr. 
Marriott  translates  the  whole  as  follows 
“ Offspring  of  the  heavenly  Ichthus,  see  that  a 
heart  of  holy  reverence  be  thine,  now  that  from 
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divine  waters  thou  hast  received,  ^vhile  yet 
among  mortals,  a fount  of  life  that  is  to  immor- 
tality. Quicken  thy  soul,  beloved  one,  with  the 
ever-flowing  waters  of  wealth-giving  wisdom, 
and  receive  the  honey-sweet  food  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  saints.  Eat  with  a longing  hunger, 
holding  Ichthus  in  thy  hands. 

To  Ichthus  . . . come  nigh  unto  me,  my 
Lord  [and]  Saviour  [be  Thou  my  guide]  I entreat 
Thee,  Thou  light  of  them  for  whom  the  hour  of 
death  is  past. 

Aschandius,  my  Father,  dear  unto  mine  heart, 
and  thou  [sweet  mother  and  all]  that  are  mine 
. . . remember  Pectorius.” 

The  first  portion  seems  to  be  an  admonition  to 
the  Christian  passer-by  who  read,  ^ , the  second 
a prayer  of  the  deceased  himself;  the  third  an 
address  to  his  parents  and  friends. 

This  inscription  has  been  referred  to  very 
various  dates,  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  century 
(Pitra)  to  the  end  of  the  Gth  (Rossignol).  Pro- 
bably the  judgment  of  Messrs.  Franks  and  C.  T. 
Newton,  of  the  British  Museum  (in  Marriott’s 

c For  the  tracing  from  which  this  engraving  was  made 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  Prof.  Churchill  Babington. 
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Testimony , etc.  p.  133),  who  assign  it  to  the 
4th  or  5th  century,  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
With  this  agrees  the  decision  of  Kirchoff,  the 
editor  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Corpus  In- 
scriptionum  Graecarum,  which  contains  this  in- 
scription (No.  9890). 

Mr.  Marriott  (u.  s.  p.  141)  conjectures  that 
the  spacq  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  marble,  to 
the  spectator’s  right,  was  occupied  by  a sculp- 
tured fish,  whether  alone  or  in  combination  with 
some  other  symbol. 

Costadoni  (ix.  35)  gives  a gem  (no.  xi.  in  his 
plate)  engraved  with  two  fishes,  with  this  in- 
scription in  three  lines:  IX  ||  CwTHP  ||  0V  : 
evidently  the  IX0TC,  differing  from  the  form 
common  elsewhere  in  having  CcuTHP  written 
at  full  length,  instead  of  being  separated  by  its 
initial  letter  like  the  other  words  of  the  acrostic. 
The  CojTHP  is  probably  placed  between  the  IX 
and  the  0 V because  that  shape  of  the  inscription 
best  suits  the  space. 

Of  seventy-five  sculptured  slabs  containing 
the  symbol  which  Do  Rossi  has  examined,  not 
more  than  eight  contain  the  IxQvs  alone,  and 
only  twenty — of  which  four  are  fragments  of 
slabs  which  may  have  contained  other  symbols — 
the  sculptured  fish  alone ; the  rest  give  also 
other  symbols.  Seventeen  join  with  the  fish 
the  dove  and  olive-branch  ; a conjunction  which 
seems  clearly  equivalent  to  Spiritus  in  pace  in 
Christo  ; or — if  the  olive-branch  be  omitted — 
Spiritus  in  Christo.  Spiritus  tuus  in  pace  is  a 
common  form  of  acclamation  in  Christian  epi- 
taphs. Twenty-three  add  the  anchor  to  the  fish, 
whether  separate  or  intertwined ; a conjunction 
also  extremely  common  on  gems  [p.  714].  As 
the  Anchor  [p.  81]  unquestionably  symbolizes 
Hope,  we  may  read  these  symbols  Spes  in  Christo, 
one  of  the  most  common  of  Christian  sepulchral 
formulae.  A sepulchral  slab  from  the  cata- 
combs, now  in  the  Ivircher  Museum,  exhibits  an 
anchor  between  two  fishes,  with  the  inscription 
IX0YC  ZwNTwN.  (See  further  under  gems,  p. 
713).  Of  the  fish  swimming  in  the  water  and 
supporting  a '.hip  on  its  back,  clearly  signifying 
that  Christ  bears  up  the  church,,  De  Rossi  has 
seen  three  instances. 

There  remains  the  conjunction  of  loaves  and 
fishes.  That  these  in  some  instances  simply 
form  part  of  a representation  of  the  Lord’s 
miracle  of  the  loaves  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
in  at  least  one  of  De  Rossi’s  Monumenta  (No.  71, 
from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Hermes,  now  in  the 
Kircher  Museum)  there  are  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fishes 
and  loaves  conjoined  were  intended  to  convey 
the  further  meaning  that  Christ  is  the  Bread  of 
Xife,  and  that  with  special  reference  to  the 
Eucharist  [Canister,  p.  264 ; Eucharist  in 
Art,  p.  625].  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Autun  inscription,  given  above,  where,  according 
to  the  most  probable  restoration,  the  fish  is 
spoken  of  as  in  the  hands.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  these  wrords  refer  to  the  receiving  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  So  when  Augustine 
( Confess . xiii.  23,  § 34),  after  mentioning  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  goes  on  to  speak  of  that 
other  “solemnitas  ...  in  qua  ille  piscis  ex- 
hibetur  quern  levatum  de  profundo  terra  pia 
comedit,”  he  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist.  It  ought  however  to 
be  noticed,  that  some  at  least  of  the  paintings 


I commonly  supposed  to  be  Eucharistic  are  in- 
tended rather  to  represent  the  heavenly  mar- 
riage-supper which  Christ  makes  fur  his  faithful 
ones  (Polidori,  Dei  convici  effigiati  a simbolo  ne’ 
monumenti  Cristiani.  Milano,  1844). 

Ample  information  on  this  curious  subject 
may  be  found  in  Costadoni,  Supra  il  Pescc  come 
simbolo  di  Gesu  Christo  presso  yli  antichi  Cristiani , 
in  Calogiera’s  collection,  vol.  xli.  p.  247  If.  ; in 
J.  B.  De  Rossi’s  treatise,  De  Christianis  Monu- 
ment is  IX0YN  exhibentibus , and  in  Pitra’s  De 
Pisce  Allegorico  et  Symbolico , both  in  Pitra’s 
Spicilegium  Solesmense , vol.  iii. ; and  in  the  late 
Mr.  Wharton  Marriott’s  Essay  on  the  Autun  In- 
scription, in  his  Testimony  of  the  Catacombs , p. 
115  ff.  (London,  1870).  [C.] 

ICONIUM,  COUNCIL  OF.  The  date  gene- 
rally assigned  to  it  is  A.d.  378  (Mansi,  iii. 505-10), 
this  being  the  year  in  which  St.  Tiasil  died  ; and 
Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  who  presided, 
speaking  of  him  as  having  been  expected  there, 
but  kept  away  by  severe  illness.  St.  Basil  him- 
self {Dp.  ccii.  al.  ccxcvi.)  had  asked  to  have  it 
put  oft’ in  the  hope  that  his  health  might  improve. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  the 
meeting  of  which  he  speaks  in  a subsequent  letter 
(eexvi.  al.  cclxxii.),  when  illness  equally  com- 
pelled him  to  return  home.  Mansi  thinks  his 
words  here  prove  that  he  actually  was  at  this 
meeting  : they  may  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
had  commenced  his  journey  with  that  intention, 
but  after  he  had  got  as  far  as  Neo-Caesarea,  which 
he  may  have  gone  to  first,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
had  to  return.  This,  according  to  Mansi,  took 
place  a.d.  375 ; and  the  question  is,  whether 
Amphilochius  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to 
have  been  speaking  of  a later  illness.  To  make 
up  for  his  absence,  his  treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  read  there,  to  attest  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  says  Amphilochius  : 
in  all  probability,  therefore,  this  council  had  to 
do  with  the  followers  of  Macedonius.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

ICONOSTASIS.  In  the  ecclesiology  of  the 
Eastern  church  this  designation  is  given  to  the 
screen  or  partition  wall,  tabulatum,  which  cuts  off 
the  bema  or  s tcrarium  from  the  SAeas  and  the 
choir.  From  its  general  similarity  in  form  to 
the  chancel  screens  of  Western  churches,  the 
iconostasis  is  often  identified  with  them.  This, 
however,  is  based  on  an  erroneous  idea.  The 
screen  of  western  ecclesiology  separates  the  nave, 
the  place  of  the  laity,  from  the  choir,  the  place 
of  the  clergy.  The  iconostasis,  on  the  other 
hand,  invested  with  far  greater  dignity  and 
importance,  has  its  position  further  eastward, 
and  corresponds  in  locality  to  the  altar  rails. 
Thus  it  divides  the  choir,  or  place  of  the  clergy, 
into  two  parts,  separating  “ the  holiest  of  all,” 
containing  the  holy  table  and  the  place  for  the 
celebrant  and  his  assistants,  from  the  “ holy 
place,”  on  either  side  of  which  are  arranged  the 
stalls  for  the  clergy.  The  iconostasis  in  its 
original  construction  was  a comparatively  light 
and  open  screen,  the  KiyK\id€s,  bpixpaKra,  or 
cancelli  of  primitive  times,  very  much  resembling 
the  ordinary  type  of  western  chancel  screens. 
The  present  arrangement,  by  which  it  has  been 
converted  into  a close  partition  with  curtained 
doors,  entirely  concealing  the  holy  mysteries 
from  those  who  stand  outside  it,  cannot  be  carried 
higher  than  the  8th  century,  and  in  its  existing 
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development  is  probably  later  still.  The  name  i 
dKovoo-Taais  is  derived  from  the  icons  (et/copes) 
or  sawed  pictures  painted  on  it. 

These  screens  in  the  larger  and  more  dignified 
churches  were  of  the  richest  materials  attainable, 
and  were  adorned  with  all  the  resources  of  art.  The 
elaborate  description  given  by  Paul  the  Silentiary,  ; 
enables  us  to  realize  the  form  and  character  of 
that  in  St.  Sophia,  as  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  in  the  ‘ 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  The  material  was 
silver.  It  consisted  of  a epxos,  or  partition, 


described  as  being  of  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and 
silver. 

According  to  Goar,  the  iconostasis  owes  its  pre- 
sent close  form  to  a reaction  against  the  icono- 
clastic fury  of  the  8th  century,  as  affording  a 
more  ample  space  for  the  exhibition  of  sacred 
pictures.  His  words  are,  ki  Reticula  ilia  lignea  ” 
(the  wooden  trellis  work,  such  as  that  in 
Paulinus’  church  at  Tyre)  “mutavit  Ecclesia 
Orientalis  in  tabulata  solida  a tempore  quo 
iconoclastarum  furore  turbata  plures  et  lrequen- 


formed  by  a stylobate,  ornamented  with  ara- 
besque flower  work.  On  this  stood  pairs  of 
twisted  columns,  twelve  in  number,  surmounted 
by  an  architrave  of  chased  metal.  The  spaces 
between  the  columns  were  filled  in  with  panels, 
bearing  in  oval  medallions  the  icons  of  Our  Lord, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  apostles  and  prophets. 
In  the  centre,  above  the  “ holy  doors,”  the  inter- 
twined monogram  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  was 
to  be  seen,  surmounted  by  the  crucifix  in  an  oval 
panel  (Paul  Silentiar.  part  ii.  v.  265,  sq.) 

The  Church  of  the  Apostles,  erected  by  Con- 
stantine at  Constantinople,  had  its  screen  ol  gilt 


! tiores  sanctorum  imagines  ibi  depictas  esse 
1 voluit  ” ( Eucholog . p.  18).  Early  examples  of 
the  solid  iconostasis  are  hard  to  find.  The  par- 
tition has  been  invariably  removed  by  the  Turks 
| in  the  churches  converted  by  them  into  mosques, 
j so  that  not  a single  instance  appears  in  the 
I churches  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  Central  Syria, 
drawn  by  De  Vogue,  nor  in  those  given  in 
Texier  and  Pullan’s  Byzantine  Architecture , or  in 
Hiibsch’s  Altchristliche  Kirche.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample known  to  Dr.  Neale  is  that  in  the  Arian 
crypt  church,  at  Tepekermann,  in  the  Crimea, 
i which  he  thinks  “ may  be  referred  to  about  a.d. 


Cave-Church  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Patmos ; from  Calmet. 


copper  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  59).  They  were 
often  of  brass,  or  bronze.  In  that  rebuilt  by 
Paulinus,  at  Tyre,  the  screen  was  a trellis  work 
of  wood  of  the  most  slender  and  graceful  work- 
manship (Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  4,  § 14).  That  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Palace,  built  by  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian (a.d.  867-886),  was  of  marble  (Theophan. 
Ceram.  Homil.  lv.).  The  screen  in  the  convent 
church  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  is 


350,”  of  which  a woodcut  is  annexed.  This  is  not 
a close  screen,  but  consists  of  four  pillars  standing 
on  a solid  stylobate,  the  panels  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  boldly  incised  crosses.  The 
columns  reach  to  the  roof  of  the  cave.  The 
openings  between  them  may  have  been  probai  ly 
closed  with  curtains  (Neale,  Hist,  of  East.  Church., 
vol.  i.  p.  193).  According  to  Guenebault  ( Diet . 
des  Monumens , Art.  Tconostase ),  one  of  the  mos 
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ancient  examples  of  a closed  screen  known  is  also 
in  a cave  church,  the  Grotto  of  the  Apocalypse, 
at  Patmos.  From  the  woodcut  given,  taken 
from  Calmet  (Diet,  de  la  Bible),  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  a plain  boarded  partition,  reaching,  in  two 
divisions,  from  the  lloor  to  the  spring  ot  the 
vault,  and  very  much  resembling  a Jacobean 
chancel  screen  in  England.  It  has  a central 
arched  door,  and  two  arched  windows  on  either 
side,  surrounded  with  arabesque  work,  and 
closed  with  curtains.  The  upper  division  ex- 
hibits an  icon  of  Our  Lord  to  the  right,  and  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the  left,  with  the  crucifix 
above. 

According  to  the  normal  arrangement,  an  icono- 
stasis had  three  doorways,  that  to  the  right  hand 
leading  to  the  diaoonicon  ; that  to  the  left  to  the 


the  present  day.  The  iconostasis,  according  to 
1 Dr.  Neale,  is  “ now  generally  made  of  w’ood  : what 
would  be  the  pierced  part  in  a western  rood 
screen  being  panelled  and  painted.  In  Attica 
they  are  found  of  plain  deal.”  (Neale,  u.  5.; 
Texier  and  Pullan’s  Byzantine  Architecture , p.  62.) 
The  iconostasis  in  the  churches  of  Russia  is 
always  a feature  of  considerable  magnificence, 
which,  from  its  size  and  elaborate  decoration,  is 
the  object  that  first  attracts  attention  on  enter- 
ing, being  rather  an  architectural  feature  of  the 
edifice  than  a mere  piece  of  church  furniture. 
It  is  very  possible  that  more  complete  acquaint- 
| ance  with  the  ecclesiology  of  Russia  will  bring 
I to  light  earlier  examples  of  the  iconostasis  than 
those  hitherto  known.  The  annexed  example 
1 from  a church  near  Kostroma,  in  Eastern  Russia, 


prothesis,  through  which  the  “Great  Entrance” 
was  made.  The  central  doorway,  ayiai  dvpai, 
always  the  largest,  and  most  highly  decorated 
with  carvings,  opened  on  to  the  bema.  It  was 
protected  in  the  lower  part  by  two  gates,  about 
the  height  of  a man.  meeting  in  the  middle,  the 
upper  portion,  as  well  as  the  two  side  doorways, 
being  closed  with  curtains  [Curtains,  Hang- 
ings]. On  the  right  of  the  holy  doors  was  in- 
variably the  icon  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  ; on  the 
left  that  of  His  Virgin  mother.  On  the  panels 
on  either  side,  and  on  those  above,  other  icons 
were  depicted,  according  to  the  taste  or  devotion 
of  the  founders  of  the  church,  and  to  the  saints 
under  whose  invocation  it  was  placed.  This  ar- 
rangement remains  on  the  whole  unchanged  to 


given  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  History  of 
Architecture , is  not  of  very  early  date,  but  is 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  “ a favourable  specimen 
of  its  class.”  [E.  V.] 

ICON  OST  ASILJM,  eiKovoarioiov,  in  the 
Greek  church,  a moveable  stand  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  icones  or  sacred  pictures.  Such  a piece  of 
church  furniture  is  mentioned  bv  Codinus  ( de  Off. 
Aid.  Constant  inop.  c.  vi.  § 2),  when  describing 
the  imperial  ceremonial  of  Christmas  Day. 
After  mattins  the  canonarchs  brought  out  the 
iconostasium,  and  set  it  in  its  place,  with  an  ana - 
logium,  or  reading  desk,  bearing  a copy  of  the 
gospels  in  front  of  it.  On  it  they  suspended  an 
icon  of  the  nativity,  and  three  or  four  others. 
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The  emperor  on  entering  the  church  kissed  the 
icons,  and  again  on  leaving.  Ducange,  s.  v. 
identifies  the  iconostasium  generally  with  a small 
domestic  chapel,  or  oratory,  and  considers  that 
that  described  by  Codinus  was  a portable 
shrine.  Gretser  is  more  correct  in  defining  it  as 
“ omne  illud  in  quo  stant,  vel  ex  quo  pendent 
sacrae  imagines.”  Goar  strangely  interprets  it 
of  a carved  picture  frame.  [E.  V.] 

IDIOMELA  O',  e.  arixypa  iSiSgeXa).  These 
are  Stichera  or  Strophes , which  have  no  hirmos 
( eTppos ),  the  rhythm  of  which  they  follow,  but 
which  are  independent  as  to  rhythm.  They  are 
usually  said  at  lauds  and  at  vespers  on  days  of 
special  observance.  At  lauds  one  only  is  said  as 
a rule,  though  not  invariably,  as  in  the  Holy 
week  when  there  are  several,  after  the  crrlxoi  fol- 
lowing the  alvoi  (i.  e.  Pss.  148,  149,  150).  At 
vespers  we  find  sometimes  one  only,  as  on  certain 
week-days  in  Lent.  Sometimes  several,  four  or 
five  being  the  usual  number;  and  occasionally 
more,  e.  g.  nine  on  St.  John-Baptist’s  day,  and  of 
these  one  or  more  is  often  repeated.  The  tone 
to  which  they  are  said  is  specified,  and  the  name 
of  the  author  is  often  given.  Their  character  is 
that  of  other  troparia  used  in  the  Greek  offices ; 
but  they  are  often,  though  not  invariably,  longer 
than  others.  Idiomela  are  also  used  in  other 
offices,  e.  q.  in  the  office  for  the  burial  of  a priest. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

IDIOTA  (TSiojt^s).  1.  An  illiterate  person, 
as  contrasted  with  a u clerk.”  Thus,  Gregory 
the  Great  ( Epist . ix.  9)  speaking  of  the  use  of 
pictures  from  sacred  history,  says  that  pictures 
are  the  bible  of  the  uneducated — “ quod  legen- 
tibus  scriptura,  hoc  idioiis  praestat  pictura  cer- 
nentibus.”  Bede  ( Epist . ad  Egbert . ; Migne’s 
' Patrol . xciv.  659  C)  wishes  the  idiotae — that  is, 
he  explains,  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  tongue  but  their  own — to  learn  by  heart 
the  Apostle’s  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
their  own  tongue.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
an  educated  man  was  almost  of  course  in  holy 
orders,  the  word  “ idiota  ” came  to  mean  simply 
a layman. 

2.  The  word  Idiotae  was  also  used  to  desig- 
nate those  who  attached  themselves  to  some 
convent  as  helpers,  without  being  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood,  i.  e.  lay-brothers  [Con- 
VERSi]  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Lat.  s.  v.).  [C.] 

IDLENESS.  [Mendicancy.] 

IDOLATRY  ( Tdololatria , eiScoAoAarpei'a). 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the  laws 
of  the  ancient  church  relating  to  idolatry,  or 
any  rites  or  customs  connected  with  it.  The 
treatment  of  Christians  who  went  back  alto- 
gether to  heathenism,  belongs  to  Apostasy  ; of 
those  who  succumbed  for  a time  under  pressure 
of  persecution,  to  Lapsed. 

Few  canons  directed  against  idolatry  appear 
in  the  councils,  until  Christianity  had  become 
the  dominant  religion  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  The  first  law  which  interfered 
with  the  free  exercise  of  Paganism,  was  an 
edict  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  319,  against  private 
sacrifices  ( Cod . Theod.  IX.  xvi.  1,  2),  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  was  issued  solely 
in  the  interest  of  Christianity.  Later  laws 
were  undoubtedly  levelled  against  idolatry. 
In  a.d.  324,  Constantine  forbade  (Euseb.  Vit. 


Const,  ii.  45)  the  erection  of  images  of  the 
gods,  or  (ibid.  iv.  16)  of  his  own  statu?  in 
the  temples;  he  (ibid.  ii.  44-5)  prohibited  all 
state  sacrifices,  and  (ibid.  iii.  54-8)  shut  up 
many  of  the  temples,  converted  others  into 
churches,  and  destroyed  some  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  immoral  rites.  Laws  of  Constantius 
forbade  (Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  x.  4,  6)  all  sacrifices 
whatever  on  pain  of  death ; but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  penalty  was  ever  exacted.  But 
that  which  is  considered  to  have  given  the  death- 
blow to  Paganism,  is  a comprehensive  law  of 
Theodosius,  a.d.  392  (Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  x.  12); 
sacrifice  and  divination  were  declared  treason- 
able and  punishable  with  death  ; the  use  of  lights, 
incense,  garlands,  and  libations,  was  to  involve 
the  forfeiture  of  house  or  land  where  they  were 
used  ; and  all  who  entered  heathen  temples  were 
to  be  fined.  But  that  Pagan  rites  lingered  after 
this  appears,  among  other  proofs,  from  a petition 
addressed  to  the  emperor  by  a Carthaginian 
council  (a.d.  399),  requesting  him  to  destroy 
some  rural  temples,  and  forbid  certain  idolatrous 
banquets,  which  were  held  on  Saints-Days,  and 
which  the  Christians  were  compelled  to  attend 
(Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  cc.  58-60).  And  two  centuries 
later  Gregory  has  occasion  (Epp.  iv.  23-6)  to 
rebuke  some  landowners  in  the  remote  parts  of 
Italy,  who  suffered  their  peasants  to  continue  in 
heathenism ; and  in  a letter  (Epist.  ix.  65)  to 
the  bishop  of  Cagliari,  he  recommends  that  if 
the  rustics  will  not  listen  to  preaching,  they 
shall  be  fined,  imprisoned,  or  chastised.  On 
the  disappearance  of  Paganism,  see  Robertson, 
Church  Hist.  iii.  5. 

2.  Local  Edicts. — In  the  Gallic  church,  a 
fragmentary  letter  ot  Childebert,  A.D.  554  (Har- 
douin,  Cone.  iii.  334),  commands  all  landlords 
who  have  images  or  idols  on  their  estates,  to 
remove  them,  and'assist  the  priests  in  destroying 
them.  The  worship  of  sacred  trees  or  grovesa  or 
stones  or  fountains,  is  frequently  forbidden,  and 
the  bishops  are  admonished  to  be  more  zealous 
in  checking  it  (2  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  23;  2 Cone. 
Turon.  c.  22 ; Cone.  Francoford.  c.  43).  A 
Frankish  council  presided  over  by  Boniface,  A.D. 
742  (Cone.  German,  c.  5,  in  Hartzheim’s  Cone. 
i.  49)  prohibits  incantations  and  auguries,  and 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  martyrs  in  place 
of  the  old  Pagan  deities ; other  councils  forbid 
the  “ sacrilegious  fire-burnings  which  are  called 
Nedfrates”  b (Cone.  Liptin.  c.  4;  Cone.  Sucss.  c.  6). 
Appended  to  the  council  of  Liptina  (probably 
Lestines,  Hartzheim,  i.  51),  a.d.  743,  is  a curious 
list  of  forbidden  Pagan  superstitions.  It  contains 
mention  of  the  widespread  worship  of  sacred 
trees  and  stones ; of  sacrificing  to  saints ; of 
various  omens  and  charms,  such  as  observing 
tempests,  horns,  and  snails,  and  the  brain  and 
dung  of  animals,  and  fire  on  the  hearth ; or 
superstitions  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
moon,  particularly  women  hoping  to  attract  men 

a On  the  Teutonic  religion  of  worshipping  in  groves, 
see  Milman,  JMt.  Christ,  iii.  2.  The  most  recent  and 
satisfactory  investigation  into  the  history  and  meaning 
of  sacred  stones  will  be  found  in  Fergusson’s  Rude  Stone 
Monuments. 

b On  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  need-fire,  see  Du- 
cange, s.  v.  Nedfri.  It  appears  to  have  been  a supersti- 
tious practice  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  of  striking  fire 
from  dry  wood  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  [John,  St.,  Fire 
of]. 
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by  lunar  influences.  Compare  a similar  super- 
stition in  England,  where  people  are  warned 
against  trusting  to  cries  and  sorceries  during 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  (Egbert.  Penit.  viii.  3). 
An  edict  of  Charlemagne  issued  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Saxons,  a.d.  785,  contains  some 
severe  enactments  against  the  heathen  practices 
ot  the  vanquished  (lde  Partibus  Saxon.'  in  Baluze’s 
Capitularia,  i.  250).  Death  is  to  be  the  penalty 
of  (c.  4)  ostentatiously  and  defiantly  eating  meat 
in  Lent ; of  (c.  6)  burning  a witch  because  of  sup- 
posed cannibalism,  and  then  superstitiously  eatino- 
her  flesh;  of  (e.  7)  burning  a dead  body  and  col- 
lecting the  ashes  ; the  bodies  of  the  dead  (c.  22) 
are  to  be  buried  in  cemeteries  and  not  in  the  Saxon 
tumuli.  A more  merciful  clause  (c.  14)  contains 
a singular  provision  that  if  any  one  who  has  ex- 
posed himself  todeath  by  such  crimes,  shall  confess 
his  offence  to  the  priest,  and  be  willing  to  do 
penance,  the  extreme  penalty  may  be  remitted 
on  the  testimony  of  the  priest*  This  capitulary 
was  to  some  extent  repealed  by  a more  lenient 
one,  a.d.  797,  which,  according  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  leutonic  races,  allowed  a money 
payment  to  compound  for  the  capital  offence. 

The  Spanish  councils  contain  evidence  of  the 
lingering  of  the  old  heathenism  at  the  end  of  the 
7th  century,  and  that  even  the  clergy  were  not 
free  from  complicity  with  it.  The  3rd  council  of 
Toledo,  a.d.  589  (c.  16),  complains  that  the 
11  sacrilege  of  idolatry  ” was  prevalent  through 
both  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  declares  that  the 
bishops  and  priests  neglecting  to  assist  in  its 
extirpation  shall  be  excommunicated.  The  12th 
council,  a.d.  681  (c.  11),  threatens  death  to 
slaves  worshipping  idols  or  stones  or  fountains  or 
trees,  or  lighting  torches ; but  if  their  masters 
will  be  answerable  for  their  abstaining  from  such 
rites  for  the  future,  the  extreme  sentence  may 
be  commuted  to  a flogging  or  to  being  shackled 
with  iron : if  the  masters  decline  such  responsi- 
bility, they  lose  all  rights  over  the  slaves,  and 
are  themselves  subject  to  excommunication. 
The  same  practices  are  enumerated  by  the  16th 
council,  a.d.  693,  and  the  bishop  or  priest  who 
is  negligent  in  searching  them  out,  is  sentenced 
(c.  2 ) to  a year’s  penance ; and  further,  anyone  who 
puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  priest  or  officer  is 
to  be  put  under  anathema,  and  if  a noble,  pay 
3 pounds  of  gold  to  the  treasury,  if  low  born, 
receive  100  stripes,  have  his  head  shorn,  and 
forfeit  half  his  property. 

In  England,  Gregory  had  given  directions  to 
Augustine  ( Epist . xi.  76)  that  heathen  idols  were 
to  be  destroyed,  but  the  temples  preserved,  that 
the  fabric  should  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
that  altars  should  be  constructed  in  them  and 
lelics  deposited,  and  so  the  building  be  converted 
to  the  worship  of  God  on  spots  already  consecrated 
in  the,  popular  imagination ; even  the  sacrifices 
of  oxen  were  to  continue,  but  transferred  to 
Saints  Days.  Gregory  defends  this  policy  on  the 
ground  that  he  who  aspires  to  the  highest 
place,  must  be  content  to  ascend  step  by  °step, 
and  not  at  one  bound.  The  English  Penitentials 
disclose  the  idolatrous  customs  which  seem  to 
have  had  the  most  tenacious  hold  on  the  people. 
Those  who  sacrifice  to  devils  on  slight  occasions 
are  to  do  penance  for  a year,  on  great  occasions 
tor  ten  (Theod.  Penitent.  I.  xv.  1 ; Egbert.  Peni- 
tent. iv.  12).  Any  woman  who  places  her  I 
daughter  on  the  roof  of  a house,  or  in  an  oven,  ! 
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to  cure  her  of  a fever,  is  sentenced  to  seven  years 
(Theod.  Pen.  I.  xv.  2;  Egbert.  Pen.  viii.  2). 
Burning  grain  in  any  house  where  a dead  body 
has  been  deposited,  as  a charm  to  protect  the 
survivors,  is  punished  by  five  years  (Theod.  Pen. 
1.  xv.  3).  The  witches  who  invoke  storms  arc 
to  be  penitents  seven  years  (Egbert.  Pen.  iv.  14). 
In  the  laws  of  Wihtred  of  Kent,  a.d.  696  (c.  12) 
it  is  decreed  that  if  a husband  without  his  wife’s 
knowledge  makes  an  offering  to  a devil,  he  shall 
be  liable  in  all  his  substance  ; and  if  they  both 
agree,  they  shall  both  be  liable;  but  that  if  a 
“ theow  ” makes  the  offering,  he  (c.  13)  shall 
make  a “ bot  ” of  six  shillings  or  his  hide.  There 
aie  intimations  that  ecclesiastical  law  extended 
to  other  practices  which,  though  not  connected 
with  religion,  were  regarded  as  badges  of  idola- 
try. The  Legatine  Synod  held  in  a.d.  787  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Eccl.  Documents , iii. 
458),  in  its  report  to  Adrian  I.,  complains  (c.  19) 
that  the  people  dress  after  the  manner  of  the 
heathen  ; that  they  follow  the  heathen  custom  of 
mutilating  their  hoi’ses  by  clipping  their  tails 
and  splitting  their  nostrils  and  joining  their 
eais  5 and  also  that  they  eat  horse-flesh,  which 
no  Christian  does  in  the  East  (Orientalibus,  Italy 
and  Germany).  In  the  previous  century  the 
eating  of  horse-flesh,  though  not  prohibited  was 
regarded  with  disfavour  (Theod.  Penitent.  II.  xi. 
4).  A prohibition  against  heathen  dress  is  also 
found  in  the  ancient  Welsh  code  of  the  7th 
century  ( Canones  Wallici,  c.  61).  “If  any 
Catholic  let  his  hair  grow  long  after  the  manner 
of  the  heathen,  he  shall  be  expelled  Christian 
Society.” 

3.  Idolatrous  offices  or  customs. — The  council 
of  Elvira,  a.d.  305  (c.  4),  orders  Flamens  who 
wish  to  become  Christians  to  undergo  two  years’ 
additional  probation  as  catechumens ; if  after 
baptism  they  wear  the  sacrificial  garland  (c.  55), 
to  do  penance  two  years;  if  they  provide  a 
public  spectacle  (munus)  (c.  3),  to  be  denied 
communion  till  death ; and  if  they  sacrifice 
(c.  2),  to  be  excommunicated  for  ever.  The 
same  council  requires  a Duumvir  to  separate 
himself  from  the  church  during  his  year  of 
office.  See  also  Actors,  Gladiators.  The 
grounds  of  such  prohibitions  are  stated  by 
Tertullian  (c/e  Spectac.  c.  12).  The  same  father 
condemns  (de  Spectac.  cc.  20-22)  the  actors  in 
each  of  the  four  sorts  of  shows. 

The  social  festivities  of  the  heathen  were  not 
regarded  with  the  same  suspicion.  Tertullian 
(de  Idolol.  c.  16)  sees  no  harm  in  a Christian 
being  present  at  the  solemnity  of  assuming  the 
toga  virilis,  or  of  espousals  or  nuptials,  or  of 
giving  a name  to  a child.  But  this  toleration 
was  not  extended  to  festivities  of  a less  innocent 
character.  [Heathen,  § 5,  p.  763.]  The  super- 
stitious lighting  of  torches  and  burning  of  lamps 
is  forbidden  both  in  the  4th  and  7th°centuries 
(Cone.  E liber,  c.  37;  Cone,  in  Trull,  c.  65). 
Another  canon  of  Elvira  (c.  34)  prohibits  the 
burning  of  wax  candles  in  the  cemeteries  lest 
the  spirits  of  the  saints  should  be  disturbed  ; a 
reference  probably  to  the  idolatrous  practices 
associated  with  lighting  lamps  on  heathen  fes- 
tivals (Tort.  Apoiog.  c7  35 ; de  Idolol.  c.  15). 
Ihe  irregularities  attending  the  observance 
of  the  feast  of  the  Kalends  of  January  (the 
new  year)  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Chrvso- 
stom’s  Homilies  (in  Ka/end.  t.  i.  p.  697  'ed. 
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Bened,),  from  which  it  appears  that  Christians 
set  up  lamps  in  the  market  place,  and  adorned 
their  doors  with  garlands,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  excess  and  made  divinations  of  their 
future.  “You  will  prosper,”  says  Chrysostom, 
“ in  the  coming  year,  not  if  you  make  yourself 
drunk  on  the  new  moon,  but  if  you  do  what  God 
approves  ” (Tert.  de  Idolol.  c.  14  ; Ambrose,  Serm. 
17 ; Cone.  Autiss.  c.  1 ; Cone,  in  Trull,  c.  62). 
The  2nd  council  of  Tours,  a.d.  567,  states  (c.  17) 
that  it  was  a custom  in  the  church  to  have 
special  Litanies  on  the  three  days  of  the  Kalends 
of  January,  as  a protest  against  the  heathen 
licentiousness  [Circumcision],  The  observance 
of  the  heathen  festivals  lingered  long  after 
heathenism  itself  was  extinct ; at  the  end  of 
the  7th  century  the  Trullan  council  (c.  62) 
after  denouncing  the  Kalends,  declares  that  the 
church  will  excommunicate  any  who  keep  the 
solemnities  of  the  Bota  (Vota),  or  the  Brumalia 
(the  winter  feast),  or  the  1st  of  March  ; and 
forbids  the  heathenish  customs  of  those  festivals, 
the  public  dancing  of  women,  the  interchange  of 
dress  between  men  and  women,  wearing  comic 
or  satyric  or  tragic  masks,  calling  on  the  name 
of  Bacchus  and  simulating  a Bacchic  frenzy 
while  treading  the  grapes. 

Making  gain  from  idolatry  was  considered 
idolatrous.  No  artisan  might  assist  in  making 
an  idol.  “ Canst  thou,”  says  Tertullian  (de 
Idolol.  c.  6),  “ preach  the  true  God,  who  makest 
false  ones?  ‘1  make  them,’  says  one,  ‘but  I 
worship  them  not.’  Verily  thou  dost  worship 
them,  and  that  not  with  the  spirit  of  any  worth- 
less savour  of  sacrifice,  but  with  thine  own ; 
not  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  a beast,  but  of  thine 
own.”  Similarly  he  exposes  (ibid.  c.  8)  the 
sophistries  of  those  who  made  their  livelihood 
by  building  or  adorning  heathen  shrines  ; and 
(ibid.  cc.  5,  6,  8,  11,  17)  the  dealers  in  victims 
and  incense,  and  the  guardians  of  the  temples 
and  the  collectors  of  their  revenues.  A landlord 
who  reckoned  in  his  accounts  any  property  of  an 
idol,  was  subject  to  five  years’  separation  (Cone. 
Either,  c.  40) ; a man  or  woman  lending  vest- 
ments to  decorate  idolatrous  pomp,  to  three 
(ibid.  c.  57). 

The  rule  which  was  to  govern  Christians  in 
rating  food,  which  might  have  been  previously 
offered  to  an  idol,  is  laid  down  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  x.  25,  30).  A great  part  of  the  animals 
used  in  the  sacrifices  was  frequently  sold  by  the 
priests,  and  afterwards  retailed  in  the  public 
shambles.  This  the  Christians  were  at  liberty 
to  eat.  But  any  attendance  at  a temple  for  the 
sake  of  the  sacrifice  was  strictly  prohibited  (Cone. 
Eiiber.  c.  59).  The  council  of  Ancyra,  A.D.  314 
(c.  7),  forbids  any  one  to  eat  in  a place  conse- 
crated to  idolatry,  even  if  he  took  his  own  food. 
But  by  the  direction  of  Leo  (Ep.  ad  Nicet.),  a 
captive  among  the  barbarians  who  from  hunger 
or  terror  eat  idol  food,  was  to  be  leniently  dealt 
with.  Directions  with  regard  to  eating  food 
offered  to  idols  appear  frequently  in  subsequent 
councils;  it  is  the  same  as  eating  carrion,  and 
exposes  the  offender  to  excommunication  (4  Cone. 
Aurel.  c.  20) ; offering  food  to  the  dead  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Peter,  and  after  receiving  the 
body  of  Christ  going  home  and  eating  meat 
consecrated  to  devils,  incurs  a like  penalty 
(2  Cone.  Turon.  c.  22),;  other  superstitions 
w.tb  food  are  to  be  reprimanded  (Cone.  Renien. 


| c.  14) ; not  even  the  sign  of  the  cross  will 
| purify  an  idol  offering  (Gregory  II.  Can.  Epist. 
c.  6).  [G.  M.] 

IGNATIES.  (1)  Bishop  of  Antioch,  lepo- 
papTvs,  martyr  under  Trajan  (a.d.  109);  com- 
memorated Feb.  1 (Mart.  Rom.  Yet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi);  translation  to  Antioch,  Dec.  17  ( lb .), 
and  Jan.  29  (Cal.  Byzant.)-,  “Natale,”  Dec.  17 
(Mart.  Bedae) ; also  commemorated  Dec.  16 
(Cal.  Armen.)-,  Dec.  20  (Cal.  Byzant.)',  Hamle  7 
= July  1,  andTaksas  24  = Dec.  20  (Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Celerinus,  deacon 
and  confessor,  Laurentinus,  and  Celerina  ; com- 
memorated Feb.  3 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ILERDENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Lerida, 
Council  of.] 

ILLATION.  This  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
is  the  equivalent  to  the  Preface  (Praefatio)  of 
the  Roman  and  Ambrosian  liturgies.  In  the 
Gallican  liturgy  the  corresponding  prayer  is 
called  Immolatio  or  Contestatio.  The  Mozarabic 
Illation  is  usually  much  longer  than  the  Roman 
Preface , and  varies  with  each  mass.  It  begins 
with  the  words  “ Dignum  et  justum  est,”  and 
leads  up  to  the  Sanctus.  [v.  Preface.  ] 

[H.  J.  H.] 

ILLIBERITANEM  CONCILIUM.  [El- 

vira, Council  of.] 

ILLITERATE  CLERGY.  Pope  Hilary 
(a.d.  461-468)  decreed  that  an  illiterate  person 
(litterarum  ignarus)  incurred  irregularity,  i.  e., 
disqualification  for  holy  orders.  And  this  rule 
was  repeated,  under  varying  phrases,  by  a 
council  at  Rome  during  his  pontificate  and 
by  Pope  Gelasius  afterwards.  But  the  stan- 
dard of  knowledge  required  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  exactly  defined.  We  learn  from 
St.  Augustine  (Epist.  76),  that  the  same  rule 
applied  to  monks  who  were  candidates  for 
orders.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d. 
590—604)  it  was  sufficient  to  be  able  to  read. 
But  the  offices  were  repeated,  it  seems,  to  a con- 
siderable extent  memoriter,  especially  by  the 
clergy  of  the  lower  grades.  He  ordered  the 
deacons  from  country  cures  to  be  examined  as  to 
how  many  psalms  they  could  say  by  heart. 
Thus,  too,  the  Second  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d. 
545),  in  its  15th  canon,  forbids  the  ordination  as 
priest  or  deacon  of  any  man  who  could  neither 
read  nor  repeat  the  Baptismal  office.  And  the 
First  of  Macon  (a.d.  581)  ordered  the  clergy  to 
fast  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  from 
Martinmas  to  Christmas,  and  to  employ  these 
days  in  learning  the  canons.  The  Council  of 
Narbonne  (a.d.  589)  even  tried  to  enforce  learn- 
ing by  suggesting  that  a cleric,  obstinately  illi- 
terate, had  no  right  to  his  share  of  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues,  and  should  be  sent  to  a 
monastery,  since  he  could  not  edify  the  people 
(Can.  10). 

We  find  much  the  same  state  of  things  in 
Spain.  The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  { circa  A.D. 
630;  describes  ignorance  as  the  “ mother  of  all 
other  errors,”  and  orders  that  a bishop  when  he 
ordained  a parish  priest,  should  give  him  an 
office  book  to  use  ( Canons  25,  26).  It  is  implied 
that  he  would  be  able  to  read  this. 

Respecting  the  Eastern  Church  our  informa- 
tion is  much  less  precise.  Justinian  (Novell. 
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vi.  c.  5)  forbad  the  advancing  to  any  grade  of 
the  ministry  those  who  were  unable  to  read. 
During  great  part  of  the  8th  century  the  Ico- 
noclastic controversy  was  raging,  and  destroyed 
almost  entirelv,  says  Balsamon,  the  habit  of 
study  among  the  Catholics.  Therefore  the 
Seventh  General  Council  at  Nicaea,  in  a.d.  787 


ordered  in  its  2nd  canon  that  no  bishop  should 
be  consecrated  who  could  not  repeat  the  psalter; 
and  who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
gospels,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  whole 
scriptures,  and  the  canons : a very  considerable 
requirement  for  the  time. 

With  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  a move- 
ment upwards  began.  In  many  capitularies 
of  that  sovereign,  stringent  regulations  against 
ignorance  in  the  clergy  were  laid  down  (for 
details  see  Thomassin,  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  cc.  90,  96 
passim ).  These  details,  by  the  moderation  of 
the  standard  set  up,  serve  to  show  the  existing 
lack  of  knowledge.  Even  these  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enforce  with  any  strictness.  Lupus, 
Abbot  of  Ferrara,  writing  during  this  reign  to 
Hincmar,  apologises  for  a bishop,  who  was  un- 
able to  teach  his  flock  otherwise  than  by  his 
good  example,  because  of  his  ignorance.  And 
Agobard,  in  a letter  to  Bernard  of  Vienne, 
concludes  that  ignorance  in  parish  priests  would 
do  even  more  harm  than  an  evil  life.  Charle- 
magne himself,  lamenting  this  prevailing  igno- 
rance, writes  to  Alenin:  “Oh,  that  I had  twelve 
clerks  as  learned  and  as  perfectly  taught  in  all 
wisdom,  as  Jerome  and  Augustine  were  ! ” Al- 
cuin’s  reply  is  worth  recording:  “The  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  had  only  two  such,  and  you 
wish  to  have  twelve!”  The  complaint  of  the 
English  Alfred,  reported  by  Asser,  is  well  known, 
that  “from  the  Humber  to  the'Thames  there 
were  very  few  priests  w’ho  understood  the  liturgy 
in  their  mother  tongue,  or  who  could  translate 
the  easiest  piece  of  Latin  ; and  that  from  the 
Thames  to  the  sea,  the  ecclesiastics  were  still 
more  ignorant”  (Be  Beb.  Gest.  Alfred,  apud 
Camden,  Anglica,  p.  25).  We  must  not  suppose, 
however,  that  there  were  no  exceptions.  Bede, 
Alcuin,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  Hincmar,  are 
proofs  to  the  contrary.  But  this  sudden  blaze 
of  learning  was  a good  deal  adventitious,  rested  on 
the  personal  influence  of  Charlemagne,  and  died 
out  again  after  his  decease  (Muratori,  Antiqui- 
tates  ; Thomassin,  Vetus  et  Nova  Eccl.  Discipline , 
Pars  II.  lib.  i. ; Maitland,  Dark  Ages').  [S.  J.  E.] 


ILLUMINATION.  [Miniature.] 


ILLYRIAN  COUNCIL  (. Tllyricum  or  I/lyri- 
cianum  Concilium  according  to  Cave).  Held  in 
Illyria,  but  it  is  not  agreed  in  what  year : Pagi 
contending  for  A.D.  373,  others  for  375,  Cave  for 
367,  and  older  authorities  for  365.  Pagi  says 
it  had  been  preceded  by  the  second  (he  should 
have  said  rather  the  third)  of  the  Roman  councils 
under  pope  Damasus,  in  conformity  with  whose 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria,  a letter,  asserting 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  three  Persons  in 
the  Trinity,  was  now  addressed  by  them  to  the 
bishops  of  Asia  Minor.  This  view  is  at  least 
countenanced  by  the  letters  themselves ; and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  letter  of  Valeutinian, 
Valens,  and  Grattan  to  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor 
expresses  the  declaration  of  the  Illyrian  bishops 
on  this  occasion  (Mansi,  iii.  386—94  ; and  455-68. 
Comp.  Itoman  Councils , 19). 


Three  more  councils  are  given  under  this 
heading.  1.  A.D.  415,  according  to  Sir  II.  Nicolas 
( Chron . of  Hist.  217),  at  which  Peregrine  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Patras. 

2.  A.D.  515,  according  to  Mansi  (Sir  H.  Nicolas 
A.D.  516,  as  lilyriense)  when  the  bishop  ofThessa- 
lonica  having  joined  Timothy  of  Constantinople, 
forty  bishops,  whose  metropolitan  he  was,  re- 
nounced his  communion,  and  declared  for  com- 
municating with  pope  Hormisdas  (Mansi,  viii. 
538). 

3.  a.d.  550,  according  to  Mansi,  in  defence  ol 

the  three  chapters  (ix.  i.47).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

IMAGES.  I.  From  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees the  second  commandment  was  generally 
understood  by  the  Jews  to  forbid  not  only  the 
worship  of  the  likeness  of  any  living  thing,  but 
even  the  making  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  led  to  this  view’  by  their  abhorrence  of  the 
acts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  agents. 
Among  other  outrages  these  had  set  up  “ chapels 
of  idols”  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (1  Macc.  i.  47), 
and  even  “ sought  to  paint  the  likeness  of  their 
images  ” in  the  book  of  the  law’  (Ibid.  iii.  48). 
Hence  Josephus  ( Antig . viii.  c.  7,  § 5)  condemns 
Solomon  for  making  the  twelve  oxen  on  which 
the  molten  sea  was  set  in  the  temple  (1  Kings 
vii.  25 ; comp.  29),  and  the  lions  that  were 
about  his  throne  (Ibid.  c.  x.  19,  20),  though  no 
degree  of  reverence  was  paid  to  either  of  them. 
In  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great  a sedition  w’as 
nearly  caused  in  Jerusalem  by  his  exhibition  of 
trophies,  such  as  the  Romans  display  after  their 
victories,  the  Jews  supposing  that  the  armour 
was  put  on  the  effigy  of  a man.  They  declared 
that  they  would  never  “ endure  images  of  men 
in  the  city,  for  it  was  not  their  country’s 
custom  ” (Jos.  Antig.  xv.  c.  8,  §§  1,  2).  In  the 
same  spirit  a band  of  zealots  destroyed  a golden 
eagle  which  Herod  had  put  over  the  great  gate 
of  the  temple  (De  Bello  Jud.  i.  c.  33,  i;§  2,  3). 
When  Vitellius  was  marching  through  Judaea 
to  meet  Aretas,  the  inhabitants  entreated  him 
to  take  another  route  on  account  of  the  figures 
which  they  observed  on  his  standards  (Antiq. 
xviii.  c.  6,  § 3).  Origen,  A.D.  230,  even  asserts 
of  the  Jews  in  general  that  “ there  was  no 
maker  of  images  among  their  citizens  : neither 
painter  nor  sculptor  was  in  their  state  ” (C. 
Cels.  iv.  § 31). 

It  appears,  then,  that  most  of  the  Jewish  con- 
verts would  enter  the  church  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a dislike  to  all  images ; and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  heathen  would  be  similarly 
affected  towards  them  out  of  mere  horror  at  the 
idolatry  which  they  had  forsaken.  There  w’ere 
some  also  of  the  latter  who,  even  before  their 
conversion,  were  prepared  by  the  higher  tradi- 
tions of  philosophy  to  renounce  the  use  of  images 
in  connection  with  religion.  Pythagoras,  we 
are  told,  forbade  his  disciples  to  “ wear  rings 
or  to  engrave  images  of  gods  on  them  ” (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  v.  c.  5,  § 28).  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  maintained  that  men  “ ought 
not  to  make  temples  or  images”  (Ibid.  c.  11, 
§ 77).  It  was  a tradition  among  the  Romans 
that  Numa  had  “ forbidden  them  the  use  of  any 
image  of  God  in  the  likeness  of  man  or  in  the 
form  of  any  animal,  and  that  there  was  among 
them  previously  no  image  of  God  either  painted 
or  fictile  ; but  that  for  the  first  170  years  when 
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they  built  temples  and  set  up  chapels  they  made 
no  images  in  any  shape,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  an  unholy  thing  to  liken  the  better  to  the 
worse,  and  impossible  to  reach  God  otherwise 
than  with  the  mind”  (Plutarch  in  Numa,  c. 
viii.).  Varro,  in  a passage  preserved  by  St. 
Augustine  (Civ.  Dei , iv.  c.  31),  also  affirms  that 
for  the  period  specified,  the  Romans  “ worshipped 
the  gods  without  an  image  (simulachro).”  He 
thought  that  if  the  law  had  continued,  “ the 
gods  would  have  been  more  purely  worshipped  ; ” 
and  after  referring  to  the  example  of  the  Jews, 
he  adds  that  “ they  who  first  set  up  images  of 
the  gods  for  the  people  relieved  their  states 
(civitatibus,  but  probably  civibus,  their  fellow- 
citizens),  from  a fear,  and  involved  them  in  an 
error  ” (Opp.  Varr.  Fragmenta , p.  46  ; Amstel. 
1623). 

II.  That  many  of  the  early  Christians  adopted 
the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  second  com- 
mandment is  evident.  Tertullian,  A.D.  192,  even 
thought  it  wrong  to  make  such  masks  as  actors 
wore  ; for,  if  God  forbade  the  likeness  of  any 
thing,  “ how  much  more  of  His  own  image  ? ” 
(Be  Sped.  c.  23).  He  thought  painting  a sin  in 
Hermogenes  (Adv.  Herm.  c.  1) ; and  he  teaches 
that  “ the  law  of  God,  in  order  to  eradicate  the 
material  of  idolatry,  proclaims,  Thou  shalt  not 
make  an  idol;  adding  also,  Nor  the  likeness  of 
any  thing  . . . Over  the  whole  world  hath  it 
forbidden  such  arts  to  the  servants  of  God  ” (De 
Tdololatr.  c.  iv.).  Clemens  Alex.,  A.D.  192,  appears 
to  hold  the  same  rigid  view : “ It  has  been 
manifestly  forbidden  us  to  practise  deceptive 
art ; for,  saith  the  prophet,  Thou  shalt  not 
make  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
or  in  the  earth  below.”  (Protrept.  c.  iv.  § 62.) 
Origen  says  that  painting  and  sculpture  were 
disallowed  among  the  Jews,  lest  the  effect  on 
senseless  men  should  be  to  “ draw  the  eyes  of 
the  soul  off  God  on  to  the  earth  ” (C.  Cels.  iv. 
§ 31)  ; a reason,  which,  if  valid,  ought  to  debar 
Christians  from  the  exercise  of  them  also. 

III.  All  held  that  representations  of  God,  even 
of  the  Second  Person  as  man,  were  unlawful. 
Thus  Clemens  Al. : “ It  were  ridiculous,  as  the 
philosophers  themselves  say,  for  man,  who  is  the 
toy  of  God  (Plato,  de  Legibus,  vii.  § 10)  to  make 
God,  and  for  God  to  be  made  of  sportive  art,” 
&c.  (Strom,  vii.  c.  5,  § 28).  Origen:  “The 
statues  and  ornaments  that  become  God  are  not 
made  by  handicraft  artisans,  but  are  those 
wrought  by  the  word  of  God  and  formed  within 
us,  the  virtues  (to  wit)  which  are  imitations  of 
the  first-born  of  every  creature  ” ( C.  Cels.  viii. 
§ 17).  Minutius  Felix,  A.D.  220 : “ What 
image  should  I make  of  God,  when,  if  you  think 
aright,  man  is  himself  the  image  of  God  ” (Odav. 
c.  9).  Lactantius,  A.D.  303  : “ An  image  of  God, 
whose  spirit  and  power  being  diffused  every- 
where, can  from  nowhere  be  absent,  must  be 
always  superfluous  ” (fnstit.  ii.  c.  2 ; see  also  the 
Epit.  c.  25).  Arnobius,  a.d.  303,  after  ridicu- 
ling the  images  of  the  heathen,  says,  “ So  far 
are  we  from  attributing  corporeal  features  to 
God,  that  we  even  fear  to  ascribe  to  so  great  a 
being  the  ornaments  of  minds,  and  the  virtues 
themselves  in  which  excellence  has  been  hardly 
ascribed  to  a few.  For  who  would  say  that  God 
was  brave,  constant,”  &c.  (Adv.  Gent,  iii.), 
Eusebius,  the  historian,  in  a letter  to  Constan- 
ts Augusta  (the  daughter  of  Constantine  and 


wife  of  Caesar  Gallus),  who  died  in  354  : “ Since 
thou  hast  written  about  some  image,  it  seems  of 
Christ,  wishing  the  said  image  to  be  sent  to  thee 
by  us,  what,  and  of  what  kind,  is  this  image 
which  thou  callest  that  of  Christ  ? . . . Has  this 
Scripture  alone  escaped  thee,  in  which  God  by 
law  forbids  to  make  the  likeness  cf  any  thing  in 
heaven,  or  on  the  earth  beneath  ? Hast  thou 
ever  seen  such  a thing  in  a church  thyself,  or 
heard  of  it  from  another  ? Have  not  such  things 
been  banished  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
driven  far  off  out  of  the  churches ; and  has  it 
been  proclaimed  to  us  alone  among  all  men  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  do  such  a thing  ? ” (Epist. 
put  together  from  fragments  by  Boivin,  in  note 
to  Niceph.  Gregoras ; Hist.  Bgzant.  tom.  ii.  p. 
130,  ed.  Bonn).  Eusebius  proceeds  to  say  he  had 
taken  from  a woman  two  pictures  of  persons 
dressed  like  philosophers,  which  she  called  por- 
traits of  Christ  and  St.  Paul,  “ lest,”  he  adds, 
“ we  should  seem  to  carry  our  God  about  in  a 
representation  like  idolaters.”  St.  Augustine 
writing  in  393 : “ It  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
God  the  Father  is  circumscribed  by  human  form 
...  It.  is  unlawful  to  set  up  such  an  image  to 
God  in  a Christian  temple.  Much  more  is  it 
wicked  to  set  it  up  in  the  heart  where  the 
temple  of  God  truly  is  ” (De  Fide  et  Symbolo, 
c.  7 ; comp,  in  Ps.  cxiii.  ; Enarr.  Serm.  ii.  § 1, 
&c.).  Asterius  of  Amasea,  a.d.  401  : “ Do  not 
depict  Chi'ist.  For  the  one  humiliation  of  the 
Incarnation  sufficeth  Him,  which  He  took  on 
Himself  by  choice  for  our  sake.  But  bear  and 
carry  about  the  incorporeal  Word  mentally,  in 
thy  soul  ” (Horn,  in  Div.  et  Lazar.  Auctar.  Graec. 
Combef.  tom.  exeg.  col.  5).  A writer  quoted  as 
Epiphanius  Cyprius  (the  famous  bishop  of  Con- 
stantia)  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  in 
754 : “ Remember,  dear  children,  not  to  bring 
images  into  churches,  nor  into  the  cemeteries  of 
the  saints  ; but  have  God  ever  in  your  hearts 
through  remembrance  of  Him  ; nor  indeed  into  a 
common  house  ” (Act.  vi.  Cone.  Nic.  ii.).  Even  in 
the  8th  century  there  were  no  representations  of 
God  the  Father,  but  unhappily  not  always  from 
principle.  “ Why,”  says  Gregory  II.  in  726,  “ do 
we  not  represent  and  paint  the  Father  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? Because  we  do  not  know 
what  He  is,  and  it  is  impossible  to  represent  and 
paint  the  nature  of  God.  But  if  we  had  seen 
and  known  Him,  as  we  have  His  Son,  then  should 
we  have  been  able  to  represent  and  paint  Him 
also,  that  you  might  call  His  image  too  an  idol  ” 
(Ep.  I.  ad  Leon.  Labb.  Cone.  tom.  vii.  col.  13). 
John  Damascene  in  the  East  at  the  same  period, 
A.d.  728,  who  is  equally  vehement  on  the  general 
question,  says  to  the  same  effect : “ We  should 
indeed  be  in  error  if  we  made  an  image  of  the 
invisible  God  ” (Drat,  de  Sacris  /mag.  ii.  § 5). 

After  the  period  in  which  all  painting  was 
condemned,  it  is  not  so  common  to  had  passages, 
which  forbid  pictures  of  saints,  or  deny  that  the 
church  used  them.  There  are  such,  however ; 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  such  pictures  were 
then  looked  on  only  as  lessons  in  history.  For 
example,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  A.D.  398  : “ We 
enjoy  the  presence  of  the  saints  through  their 
writings,  having  images  not  of  their  bodies  but 
of  their  souls.  For  the  things  said  by  them  are 
images  of  their  souls  ” (Act.  vi.  Cone.  Nic.  ii.  ; sim. 
Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  ibid.).  An  author  whom 
the  council  of  Constantinople  already  mentioned, 
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cites  under  the  name  of  Theodotus  of  Ancyra  : J 
“ Concerning  them  he  teaches  thus,  that  we  have 
uot  been  taught  by  tradition  to  form  the  like- 
nesses of  the  saints  in  images  out  of  material 
colours ; but  we  have  learnt,  through  those 
things  which  are  written  of  them,  to  copy  their 
virtues,  which  are,  as  it  were,  living  images  of 
them  ” (Labb.  Cone . tom.  vii.  col.  492). 

IV.  There  was  a consensus  against  the  worship 
of  images,  in  every  sense  of  the  words  irpocrKorpais 
and  adoratio.  At  first  this  extended  to  material 
representations  of  the  cross.  “ We  neither  wor- 
ship crosses,”  says  Minutius,  “ nor  wish  to  do 
so”  ( Octav . c.  9).  With  regard  to  images  of  our 
Lord  and  the  saints,  the  evidence  is  ample.  Thus 
Irenaeus,  a.d.  167,  condemns  the  error  of  some 
Gnostics,  who  ci'owned  images  painted  in  colours, 
and  of  other  materials,  which  they  asserted  to 
be  likenesses  of  our  Lord  ( Adv . Haer.  i.  c.  25, 

§ 6).  Epiphanius  who  repeats  this  ( Haer . xxvii. 

§ 6)  says  that  some  of  the  images  were  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  that  they  “ set  them  up  and 
worshipped  them.”  (See  also  Aug.  De  Haer.  n. 
7.)  Origen  : “ We  do  not  honour  statues,  that 
as  far  as  in  us  lies  we  may  avoid  falling  into  the 
notion  that  the  statues  are  other  gods  ” ( C . Cels. 
vii.  § 66).  The  council  of  Eliberis,  about  the 
year  305,  decreed  “ that  pictures  ought  not  to 
be  in  a church,  lest  that  which  is  worshipped 
and  adored  be  painted  on  walls  ” (Can.  xxxvi.). 
St.  Augustine  : “ Who  worships  an  image  (sirnu- 
lachrum)  or  prays  looking  on  it,  that  is  not  so 
affected  as  to  fancy  that  he  is  heard  by  it,  as  to 
hope  that  what  he  desires  is  granted  him  by 
it  ? . . . Against  this  affection,  by  which  human 
and  carnal  weakness  can  be  easily  enspared,  the 
Scripture  of  God  sings  [as  a nurse  waking 
infants]  things  very  familiar'  by  which  to  stir 
memory,  and  to  rouse,  as  it  were,  the  minds  of 
men  asleep  in  custom  of  their  bodies.  The 
images  of  the  heathen,  it  says,  are'  silver  and 
gold”  ( Enarr . in  Ps.  cxiii.  Serm.  ii.  § 5).  Else- 
where, when  he  dwells  on  the  feeling  excited  by 
images,  he  speaks  also  of  its  contagious  nature  : 

“ Who  doubts  the  idols  being  destitute  of  all 
sense?  Yet  when  they  are  set  in  their  places, 
exalted  for  honour,  so  that  they  may  be  atten- 
tively regarded  by  those  who  pray  and  sacrifice, 
then  through  the  very  resemblance  of  living 
limbs  and  senses,  though  senseless  and  lifeless 
themselves,  they  affect  weak  minds,  so  that  they 
seem  to  live  and  breathe  ; especially  when  there 
is  besides  the  veneration  of  a multitude,  by 
whom  a worship  so  great  is  paid  to  them  ” (Ad 
Deogr.  Ep.  cii.  quaest.  3,  § 18).  It  is  undeni- 
able that  the  objection  here  urged  is  as  appli- 
cable to  the  image  of  a Christian  saint  as  to 
that  of  a heathen  god.  Other  testimonies  will 
occur  in  the  following  sections. 

Y.  The  figures  first  used  among  Christians  in 
any  reference  to  their  faith  were  merely  symbo- 
lical. The  earliest  was  the  momentary  sign  of 
the  cross  made  by  the  hand.  “ At  every  journey 
and  movement,”  says  Tertullian,  “ at  every 
coming  in  and  going  out,  at  the  putting  on  of 
our  clothes  and  shoes,  at  baths,  at  meals,  at 
lighting  of  candles,  at  going  to  bed,  at  sitting 
down,  whatever  occupation  employs  us,  we  wear 
our  forehead  with  the  sign  ” (J)c  Cor.  Mil.  c. 
iii. ; compare  Ad  Uxor.  ii.  5 ; S.  Cyrill.  Hier. 
Cat.  iv.  c.  10  : xiii.  cc.  11,  18,  and  others).  The 
first  permanent  representation  of  the  cross  is 


| probably  that  set  up  at  Rome  beside  the  statue 
of  Constantine  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  in 
312  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  ix.  9)  ; but  Eusebius  tells 
us  also  that  “ the  symbol  of  the  salutary  passion 
composed  of  various  and  precious  stones  was  set 
up  ” by  Constantine  in  a room  in  his  palace  (De 
1 ’it.  Const,  iii.  49).  The  same  prince  had . the 
arms  of  his  soldiers  marked  with  a cross  (Sozom. 
Hist.  Eccl.  i.  8).  Julian  the  emperor,  a.d.  361, 
says  to  Christians  in  reproach:  “Ye  worship 
the  wood  of  the  cross,  making  shadowy  figures 
of  it  on  the  forehead,  and  painting  it  at  the 
entrance  of  your  houses.  ’ St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria in  his  reply  justifies  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing “ the  sign  of  the  precious  cross  ” (Lib.  VI.  ad 
calc.  Opp.  Jul.  194).  From  St.  Jerome  we  learn 
that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  in  the  4th 
century,  as  it  is  now,  in  witness  to  written 
documents  (Comm,  in  Ezek.  ix.  4).  St.  Chry- 
sostom : “ This  shines  at  the  sacred  table,  at  the 
ordination  of  priests,  and  again  with  the  body  of 
Christ  at  the  mystic  supper.  It  may  be  seen 
everywhere  displayed,  in  houses,  in  market- 
places, in  deserts,  on  roads,  on  mountains,  in 
groves,  on  hills,  on  ships  and  islands  in  the  sea, 
on  beds,  on  dresses,  on  arms,  on  couches,”  &c. 
(Contra  Judae.  et  Gentil.  § 9).  Severian,  A D. 
401,  calls  the  cross  “ the  image  of  the  immortal 
king  ” (Horn,  de  Cruce , inter  Opp.  St.  Chrys.  ed. 
Saville,  v.  899).  Paulinus  of  Nola,  writing  in 
403,  speaks  of  “ the  ensign  of  the  cross,”  sur- 
mounted with  the  crown  of  thorns,  painted  on 
the  walls  of  his  churches  at  Nola  and  Fundi 
(Ep.  xxxii.  ad  Sever.  §§  12-17).  Nilus,  a.d.  440, 
recommends  Olympiodorus,  who  was  about  to 
erect  a martyrium,to  “set  the  figure  of  a single 
cross  in  the  sacrarium  on  the  east  of  the  most 
sacred  precincts ; for  by  one  saving  cross  is  man- 
kind completely  saved  ” (Ep.  iv.  61). 

Tertullian  is  the  first  witness  to  the  use  of 
other  symbolical  figures : “ We  may  begin  from 
the  parables  in  which  is  the  lost  sheep  sought 
by  its  owner,  and  brought  home  on  his  shoulders. 
Let  the  very  pictures  of  your  chalices  stand  forth  ” 
(as  witnesses).  “ The  Good  Shepherd  whom 
thou  paintest  on  the  chalice  ” (De  Pudic.  7,  10). 
Clemens  Alex.  (Paedag.  iii.  11,  §59)  mentions 
several  devices  which  he  considered  permissible 
on  seals.  [Gems,  p.  712.]  “Symbols  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  ” were  placed  by  Constantine  in  the 
fora  of  Constantinople  (Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iii. 
49).  A mosaic  in  the  church  built  by  Paulinus 
at  Nola  represented  Christ  by  a lamb,  the  Spirit 
by  a dove,  while  “ the  voice  of  the  Father 
thunders  from  the  sky ’’(“This  is  My  beloved 
Son  ” [Matt.  iii.  17],  being  probably  in  letters). 
The  Apostles  [p.  107]  were  figured  by  twelve 
doves  round  a cross,  and  the  church  was  seen 
set  on  a rock  from  which  issued  four  streams, 
the  doctrines  of  the  four  Evangelists  (Ep.  Pau- 
lini  xxxii.  § 10).  At  Fundi  the  picture  of  a 
shepherd  separating  the  goats  from  the  sheep 
suggested  the  Day  of  Judgment  (P)id.  § 17). 

VI.  (1)  When  religious  art  advanced  from 
symbolism  to  portraiture,  its  works  of  the  new 
type  were  at  first,  perhaps  in  every  instance, 
partly  historical  and  partly  ideal.  There  was, 
for  example,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla  at 
Rome,  a picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  accom- 
panied by  the  figure  of  a man,  whose  dress  and 
action  (he  is  pointing  to  a star)  are  so  clearly 
suggestive  of  a symbolical  meaning  that  he  is 
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supposed  by  De  Rossi  to  represent  the  prophets 
who  foretold  the  coining  of  Christ  (Marriott’s 
Vesiiarium  Christianum , p.  234,  and  pi.  x.).  Other 
pictures  belonging  to  this  period  of  transition, 
being  apparently  of  the  5th  century,  show  our 
Lord  blessing  a child,  or  raising  Lazarus,  but 
with  “ the  rod  of  His  power  ” (Ps.  cx.  2)  in  His 
hand  (Aringhi,  Roma  Subterr.  ii.  33,  37,  &c.  ; 
De  Rossi,  Roma  Soterr.  ii.  tav.  14,  24).  In  one  of 
the  same  class  and  probably  of  the  same  age,  our 
Lord  appears  with  an  open  book  in  His  hand, 
and  an  Apostle  and  rolls  of  writing  on  either 
side  (Aringhi,  ii.  91  ; Marriott,  pi.  xii.).  The 
rolls  evidently  represent  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ; and  the  Apostles  are  probably  St.  Peter, 
the  great  converter  of  the  Jews,  and  St.  Paul, 
whose  chief  mission  was  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
thought  conveyed  is  that  Christ  is  the  great 
teacher.  He  “ opened  the  Scriptures  ” to  the 
Apostles,  that  they  might  instruct  the  world. 
Works  of  this  twofold  character  dre  frequent 
after  the  strictly  historical  treatment  of  religious 
subjects  had  quite  established  itself.  See  ex- 
amples in  Aringhi,  ii.  83,  88,  129,  &c. 

(2)  We  come  now  to  pictorial  images,  which 
were,  so  far  as  appears,  of  a purely  historical 
character.  St.  Augustine  writing  about  the  year 
400,  says  of  some  misbelievers  who  had  forged 
epistles  as  from  our  Lord  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
that  he  supposed  those  Apostles  “ occurred  to 
them  because  they  saw  them  painted  together 
with  Him  in  many  places  ” (De  Consensu  Evang. 
i.  x.  n.  16).  He  speaks  also  of  the  offering  of  Isaac 
as  a “ noble  deed  sung  by  so  many  tongues, 
painted  in  so  many  places”  (C.  Faust,  xxii.  73). 
A painting  on  this  subject  is  described  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa : “ I have  often  seen  the  image 
of  his  suffering  in  a picture,  and  passed  the  sight 
not  without  tears,  so  vividly  did  the  art  of  the 
painter  bring  the  story  before  the  eyes  ” (De 
Deit.  Fit.  et  Sp.  Orat.  ; compare  Greg.  II.,  Ep. 
I.  ad  Leon.  Labb.  Cone.  vii.  16).  It  was  a 
favourite  subject,  because  it  symbolised  the 
death  of  Christ,  which  as  yet  men  did  not 
venture  to  represent  directly.  St.  Gregory  tells 
us  also  that  the  martyrdom  of  Theodore  in  all 
its  circumstances  was  depicted  on  the  walls  of  a 
church  built  to  his  memory  (Encom.  Theodori). 
The  people  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom had  the  figure  of  St.  Meletius  u in  the 
besils  of  rings,  on  stamps,  on  bowls,  on  the  walls 
of  chambers,  and  everywhere  ” (Chrysost.  in  St. 
Melet.  § 1).  Paulinus,  in  a poem  written  about 
the  year  402,  describes  several  scenes  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  painted 
in  his  church  at  Nola.  He  owns  that  it  was  an 
unusual  thing  (raro  more , line  544),  and  explains 
his  reason  for  it  at  length.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment by  which  he  hoped  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  rude  converts  of  that  neighbourhood,  and 
especially  to  keep  them  from  the  excesses  which 
prevailed  among  them,  when  they  assembled  in 
great  numbers  on  the  festivals  (Poema  xxvii. 
De  S.  Fel.  Fat.  carm.  9).  Pictures  of  Paulinus 
himself  and  St.  Martin  had  been  placed  by  Sul- 
picius  Severus  in  the  baptistery  of  his  church 
at  Primuliac,  near  Beziers.  Paulinus,  hearing 
of  this,  sent  him  some  verses  to  be  set  over  them, 
in  which  he  describes  St.  Martin  as  an  example  of 
holiness  to  the  newly  baptized,  and  himself  of 
penitence  (Ep.  xxxii.  §§  2,  3).  From  Asterius 
we  learn  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 


tury some  persons  had  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament,  as  Christ  and  the  Apostles-  and 
miracles  wrought  by  them,  embroidered  on  their 
dress,  a practice  which  he  strongly  condemns 
(De  Div.  et  Laz.  u.  s.).  The  same  writer  de- 
scribes at  length  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Euphemia 
as  painted  in  a church  (u.  s.  col.  207).  Pruden- 
tius,  A.D.  405,  saw  in  the  Forum  Cornelianum 
at  Rome  a picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cas- 
sianus,  a schoolmaster,  whom  his  pupils  at  the 
command  of  the  heathen  magistrate  had  stabbed 
to  death  with  their  styli  (De  Coronis,  Hymn.  ix. 
9).  He  also  describes  a picture  on  the  tomb  of 
Hippolytus,  in  which  that  martyr  was  repre- 
sented being  torn  asunder  by  horses  (Ibid.  x. 
126).  Heraclides  of  Nyssa,  A.D.‘  440,  wrote  two 
epistles  against  the  Messalianites,  in  the  latter 
of  which  was  a “ testimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  venerable  images  ” (elxovwv,  the  Greek  paint- 
ings) (Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  i.).  We  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  custom  of  placing  in  churches 
the  portraits,  either  painted,  or  in  mosaic,  of  the 
patriarchs  or  other  eminent  men,  was  becoming 
common  about  this  time.  St.  Nilus  advised 
Olympiodorus  “ to  fill  the  holy  temple  on  all 
sides  with  stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  hand  of  the  finest  painter,  that 
those  who  did  not  know  letters  and  were  not 
able  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  by  con- 
templating the  picture  be  reminded  of  the  virtue 
of  those  who  served  God  truly,”  &c.  (Epist.  iv. 
61).  An  author  in  Suidas,  supposed  to  be  Mal- 
chus,  A.D.  496,  says  that  in  a church  at  Con- 
stantinople there  was  a mosaic,  put  up  in  the 
lifetime  of  Gennadius  (a.d.  458  to  471),  in  which 
that  patriarch  and  Acacius,  who  became  his  suc- 
cessor, were  represented  with  our  Lord  between 
them,  and  that  the  clergy  set  up  pictures  of 
Acacius  in  the  oratories  (Suidas  in  Acacius , i. 
76).  We  find  incidentally  that  the  partisans  of 
Macedonius  had  portraits  of  him  in  their  churches 
(Theodorus  Lector,  Excerpt,  ii.).  Evagrius,  A.D. 
594,  mentions  a picture  on  the  ceiling  of  a 
church  at  Apamia,  representing  a miracle  of 
which  he  had  himself  been  witness  when  at 
school  there  (Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  26).  Gregory  of 
Tours,  his  contemporary,  mentions  pictures  (ico- 
nicae ) of  the  apostles  and  other  saints,  which 
were  in  an  oratory  at  Arverna  ( Vitae  PP.  xii. 
§ 2).  When  Augustine  and  his  companions  had 
their  first  interview  with  Ethelbert  in  597,  they 
came  “ bearing  a silver  cross  for  banner,  and  an 
image  of  the  Lord  the  Saviour  painted  on  a 
board  ” (Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  25).  But  the  ear- 
liest authentic  account  of  pictures  in  an  English 
church  occurs  in  Bede’s  life  of  Benedict  Biscop, 
his  first  abbot,  who,  in  648,  “ brought  from 
Rome  paintings  of  sacred  images,  to  wit,  of  the 
blessed  Mary  and  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  besides 
representations  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the 
visions  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  placed 
them  in  his  church  ; so  that  all  who  entered  the 
church,  even  those  ignorant  of  letters,  whither- 
soever they  turned  their  eyes,  might  contemplate 
the  ever-lovely  countenance  of  Christ,  and  of  his 
saints,  though  in  an  image ; or  might  more 
heedful ly  call  to  mind  the  grace  of  the  Lord’s 
Incarnation  ” (Hagiogr.  sect.  i.).  In  685  (Ibid. 
720)  he  brought  other  pictures  from  Rome, 
many  of  saints  and  Gospel  subjects,  as  before ; 
but  some  also  illustrating  the  relation  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Old,  as  Isaac  bearing  tbo 
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wood  beside  Christ  bearing  His  cross,  the  brazen 
serpent  on  the  pole  by  Christ  ou  the  cross.  Pic- 
tures of  this  character  probably  abounded  in 
Koine  at  this  time  ; for  a great  number  are  men- 
tioned as  to  be  seen  there  by  Gregory  II.  in  his 
first  reply  to  Leo  the  emperor,  a.d.  726  (Labb. 
Cone.  vii.  16). 

VII.  Scarcely  had  portraits  of  holy  persons 
become  common,  before  pictures  of  fabulous 
origin  were  brought  forward,  and  superstitious 
notions  and  practices  began  to  abound.  For 
example,  Theodoret  had  heard  that  the  Romans 
held  Symeon  the  Stylite  in  snch  esteem,  as  to 
“set  up  small  portraits  of  him  in  all  the  en- 
trances of  their  workshops,  deriving  thence  pro- 
tection and  safety  for  themselves  ” ( Hist . JReli- 
giosa,  c.  xxvi.).  Theodorus  Lector  reports  that 
Eudocia,  the  Augusta,  sent  to  Pulcheria  (about 
A.D.  456)  a “ likeness  of  the  mother  of  God 
which  the  Apostle  Luke  painted  ” ( Excerpta , i. 
prope  init.).  The  same  writer  relates  that  a 
painter  of  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Gen- 
nadius,  had  “dared  to  paint  the  Saviour  as 
Zeus.”  For  this  his  arm  withered,  but  was 
restored  at  the  prayer  of  the  patriarch.  The 
historian  adds  that  “ the  other  representation 
of  the  Saviour,  with  curling  short  hair,  is  the 
more  correct  ” {Ibid.  i.  554).  When  Edessa  was 
besieged  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  about  544, 
the  mound  erected  by  him  against  the  walls 
was,  according  to  Evagrius  {Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  27), 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  heat  and  power  of  which 
had  been  miraculously  intensified  by  water  that 
had  been  sprinkled  over  a picture  of  Christ 
(“  the  God-made  image  which  the  hand  of  man 
wrought  not  ”),  sent  by  himself  to  Abgarus  a 
former  king  of  that  city.  Evagrius  finished  his 
history  in  594.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Pro- 
copius {De  Bello  Persico , ii.  27),  who  wrote  soon 
after  the  Persian  war,  and  from  whom  Evagrius 
took  the  rest  of  his  account,  does  not  mention 
the  miraculous  picture.  In  a later  war  with 
Persia,  a.d.  590,  another  portrait  of  Christ,  said 
also  to  be  of  divine  origin,  accompanied  the 
Roman  army,  and  gave  courage  to  the  soldiers 
(Theophyl.  Simoc.  Historiarum  ii.  3,  70,  ed. 
Bekker).  At  this  time  imagination  readily  con- 
nected miracles  with  the  icons  of  the  saints. 
Thus  both  Evagrius  and  Gregory  of  Tours  tell 
the  story  of  a Jewish  boy  at  Constantinople, 
who,  having  with  others  of  his  age  partaken  of 
the  remains  of  the  Eucharist  according  to  the 
custom  there,  was  cast  by  his  enraged  father  into 
a burning  furnace.  The  next  day  he  was  found 
in  it  uninjured.  Evagrius  {u.  s.  c.  36)  merely 
says  that  he  declared  that  “ a woman  clothed  in 
purple  ” had  appeared  to  him  and  saved  him ; 
but  in  the  version  of  Gregory  of  Tours  {Mirac. 
i.  10),  “ the  woman  seated  in  a chair  and  carry- 
ing an  infant  in  her  bosom,  who  was  in  the 
basilic,  where  he  received  the  bread  from  the 
table,  had  covered  him  with  her  mantle  that 
the  fii*e  might  not  devour  him.”  Another  im- 
provement of  the  same  kind  in  a miraculous 
story  should  be  mentioned  here.  Paulus  Warne- 
fridi,  in  his  History  of  the  Lombards  (ii.  13),  re- 
lates how  the  bad  eyes  of  two  persons  were  healed 
by  oil  from  “ a lamp  set  to  give  light  ” near  the 
altar  of  St.  Martin,  in  a church  at  Ravenna. 
When  this  story  is  told  in  France,  as  it  is  in 
some  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  Gregory  {De 
Mirac.  S.  Martini , i.  15),  the  lamp  stands 
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“ under  an  image  of  the  picture  of  the  blessed 
Martin.”  Such  variations  appear  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  a feeling  which  ascribed  to  the  image 
a part  of  the  supposed  powers  of  the  saint  him- 
self. Other  stories  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours  are 
of  a picture  of  Christ,  which  was  said  to  have 
shed  blood,  when  maliciously  injured  by  a Jew 
{Mirac.  i.  22);  and  of  another  at  Narbonne, 
respecting  which  our  Lord  in  a vision  expressed 
His  displeasure,  because  it.  represented  Him  on 
the  cross,  not  fully  clothed,  but  “ girt  with  a 
linen”  only  {Tbd.  c.  23).  Such  stories  were 
quite  as  common  in  the  East,  e.g.  Leontius, 
bishop  of  Neapolis  in  Cyprus,  a.d.  590,  speaks 
of  the  flow  of  blood  from  images  as  of  frequent 
occurrence  {Aj  ol.  in  Act.  iv.  Cone.  Nic.  ii.  Labb. 
vii.  240).  At  Constantinople  there  was  a pic- 
ture of  our  Lord  “ at  which  many  miracles  took 
place.”  This  image  Gregory  II.,  writing  in  726, 
calls  without  any  qualification  “ the  Saviour.’’ 
When  the  emperor  Leo  ordered  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  officer  sent  to  execute  the  decree 
was  murdered  by  women,  whom  the  pope  de- 
scribes as  full  of  zeal,  and  honours  with  a title 
( y.vpo(p6poi ) which  antiquity  gave  to  those  holy 
women  who  “ prepared  spices  and  ointments  ” 
wherewith  to  embalm  the  body  of  Christ  {Epist. 
ad  Leon.  /.,  Labb.  Cone,  vii.*  19).  The  murder  is 
equally  approved  by  the  Greek  author  of  the 
‘ Life  of  Stephen  the  Younger  ’ {Analecta  Graeco, 
Bened.  t.  i.  p.  415). 

It  is  evident  that  men  who  had  arrived  at 
this  stage  of  superstition  were  ripe  for  the  prac- 
tice of  direct  idolatry.  Serenus,  a bishop  of 
Marseilles,  contemporary  with  Gregory  of  Tours, 
found  this  so  rife  among  his  people  that  he  had 
the  images  in  his  church  destroyed.  We  learn 
this  from  an  epistle  of  Gregory  I.,  who  concurred 
with  him  in  principle,  while  he  condemned  the 
deed : “ It  hath  reached  our  ears  some  time  ago 
that  your  fraternity,  seeing  certain  worshippers 
of  images,  has  broken  and  cast  forth  the  said 
images  out  of  the  church.  And  indeed  we  praise 
you  for  being  zealous  lest  aught  made  by  the 
hand  should  be  worshipped  ; but  we  think  that 
you  ought  not  to  have  broken  the  said  images. 
For  painting  is  used  in  churches,  that  they  who 
are  ignorant  of  letters  may  at  least  read  on  the 
walls  by  seeing  them  what  they  cannot  read 
in  books  ” ( Ej)ist . vii.  111).  “It  is  one  thing  to 
adore  a picture,  another  to  learn  by  the  story  of 
the  picture  what  ought  to  be  adored  ...  If  any 
one  wishes  to  make  images  by  no  means  forbid 
him ; but  by  all  means  stop  the  worship  of 
images  ” {Epist.  ad  eund.  ix.  9).  In  both  these 
epistles  now  quoted  Gregory  teaches,  and  in  the 
second  at  great  length,  that  pictures  were  placed 
in  churches  11  only  to  instruct  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  ” {non  ad  adorandum,  sed  ad  instruendas 
solumrnodo  mentes  nescientium) ; but  elsewhere  he 
indicates  another  use  which  experience  has  shown 
to  lead  rapidly  to  direct  worship  : “ We  do  not 
prostrate  ourselves  before  it  (‘  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  ’)  as  before  the  Godhead  ; but  we  worship 
Him  whom  by  help  of  the  image  we  call  to  mind 
as  born,  as  suffering,  or  even  sitting  on  His 
throne.  And  while  the  picture  itself,  like  a 
writing,  brings  the  Son  of  God  to  our  memory, 
it  either  rejoices  our  mind  by  the  suggestion  of 
His  resurrection,  or  consoles  it  by  His  passion  ” 
{Ep.  ad  Secund.  vii.  54).  In  the  Greek  church, 
however,  we  find  the  worship  of  pictures  already 
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avowed  and  defended ; as  by  Leontius,  above 
mentioned:  “I,  worshipping  the  image  of  God, 
do  not  worship  the  material  wood  and  colours  ; 
God  forbid  ; but  laying  hold  of  the  lifeless  repre- 
sentation of  Christ,  1 seem  to  myself  to  lay  hold 
of  and  to  worship  Christ  through  it  ” ( Apol . in 
Act.  iv.  Cone.  Nic.  ii.  Labb.  vii.  237).  He  com- 
pares this  worship  to  that  which  a Jew  pays  to 
the  book  of  the  law  ; but  as  he  dwells  much  on 
miracles  wrought  by  images,  and,  like  Gregory, 
on  the  emotions  which  the  sight  of  a cross  or 
picture  ought  to  raise  in  the  beholder,  it  is  clear 
that  in  practice  the  worship  of  them  was  very 
different  from  the  reverence  shewn  to  the  law. 
Indeed  it  is  very  probable  that  the  simple  plea 
of  instruction  for  the  ignorant,  however  just 
when  properly  applied,  was  soon  so  extended  as 
to  cover  practices  which,  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  idolatry.  For  as  Gieseler  notices 
(Reel.  Hist.  per.  i.  div.  i.  p.  i.  § 1)  the  only  reply 
to  the  complaint,  “ This  generation  has  made 
gods  of  the  images,”  which  a fanatical  image- 
worshipper  of  the  8th  century  could  offer,  was 
that  by  which  Gregory  I.  had  defended  the 
merely  didactic  use  of  them  ; viz.,  “ You  must 
teach  the  unlearned  people  ” ( Or  at . de  Tmag. 
Adv.  Constantinum  -Cabal,  c.  13  ; inter.  Opp.  S. 
Joann.  Duma  sc.'). 

VIII.  By  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century 
the  worship  of  images  had  become  such  a scandal 
in  the  East  that  a Mahometan  prince,  Izid,  or 
Jesid,  the  son  of  Omar,  thought  himself  justified 
in  interfering.  In  715  he  accordingly  commanded 
all  pictures  to  be  removed  from  the  churches  of 
his  dominion  (Theophanes,  Chronographia  ad  a.  m. 
6215).  A little  later,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  who 
became  emperor  in  716,  made  his  hostility  to 
the  practice  known.  He  claimed  to  be  influenced 
by  a horror  of  idolatry,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  ether  motive.  His  sentiments  were  pro- 
bably well-known  from  the  fii’st  (Theophan.  ad 
ann.  6217)  ; but  we  gather  from  the  testimony 
of  two  adversaries  (Greg.  II.  Rpist.  ad  Leon. 
Labb.  vii.  9 ; Vita  Steph.  Jun.  u.  s.  p.  412)  that 
he  had  reigned  ten  years  before  he  ventured  on 
any  overt  act.  In  the  year  726  he  issued  a de- 
claration against  the  worship  of  images,  but  did 
not  command  them  to  be  “ destroyed,  only  placed 
higher,  so  that  no  one  might  kiss  them,  and 
thus  bring  discredit  on  that  which  was  other- 
wise worthy  of  respect”  ( Vita  Steph.  u.  s.). 
However,  about  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have 
ordered  the  image  already  mentioned,  to  which 
miracles  were  ascribed,  to  be  removed  from  a 
public  place  in  Constantinople.  He  also  wrote 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  quotes  his  letter 
thus  : “ Thou  sayest  that  the  images  occupy  the 
place  of  idols,  and  that  they  who  worship  them 
are  idolaters.”  “ Thou  hast  written,  that  we 
ought  not  to  worship  things  made  by  the  hand, 
nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing  . . . and,  inform 
me  who  hath  taught  by  tradition  the  reverence 
and  worship  of  things  made  by  the  hand,  and  I 
will  confess  that  it  is  the  law  of  God  ” ( Epist . 
Greg.  II.  u.  s.).  In  a most  insolent  and  un- 
christian reply,  the  pope  dwells  much  on  his 
own  feelings  before  a sacred  picture  (coll.  14, 
16) ; but  does  not  meet  the  complaint  that  such 
objects  were  abused  to  idolatry.  About  the  same 
time  John  of  Damascus  wrote  his  three  “ Orations 
against  those  who  reject  the  holy  images.”  In 
his  demand  for  adoration  he  does  not  go  further 


than  “worshipping  and  kissing  and  embracing 
the  image  both  with  lips  and  heart ; as  the  like- 
ness of  the  Incarnate  God,  or  of  His  mother,  or 
of  the  Saints.”  He  says  that  pictures  are  the 
“ books  of  the  unlearned  ” ( Orat . ii.  § 10).  Leo. 
however,  persevered.  A second  letter  to  the 
pope  (Labb.  u.  s.  col.  23)  beiiig  met  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  former,  and  Germanus  of  Constanti- 
nople proving  equally  impracticable,  in  730  he 
ordered  all  images  to  be  removed  out  of  churches 
(Theophan.  ad  an.  6221).  Constantine  V.,  his 
son  and  successor,  published  another  edict  against 
images  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  741  ; and 
is  even  said  to  have  exacted  an  oath  from  his 
subjects  that  they  would  not  worship  them 
(Theophan.  ad  an.  6233  ; Vita  Steph.  p.  444). 
Such  images  as  had  been  left  were  now  effaced 
by  scraping  or  whitewashing  the  walls  ( Vita 
Steph.  p.  445)  ; but  merely  decorative  paintings 
of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  were  allowed.  That 
the  party  of  the  image-worshippers  was  at  this 
time  strong  and  numerous,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  rebel  Artavasdes  won  many  adherents 
by  declaring  himself  in  their  favour,  and  setting 
up  icons  in  the  cities.  Anastasius  the  patriarch 
went  over  to  him  (Cedrenus,  Hist.  Compend.  ii. 
4 ; ed.  Bonn),  and  he  was  recognized  by  Zacha- 
rias  of  Rome,  who  dated  letters  from  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple  (Ep.  iv.  v.  Labb.  vi.  1503- 
5).  From  this  time  image-worshippers  would 
naturally  be  suspected  of  disloyalty,  and  would 
suffer  much  in  that  age  of  cruelty  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  in  743.  In  754  Constan- 
tine convened  a general  council  at  Constantinople, 
at  which  338  bishops  (Labb.  tom.  vii.  col.  417) 
were  present,  but  none  of  the  great  patriarchs. 
At  this  synod  it  was  maintained  that  the  wor- 
ship of  images  was  in  a great  measure  due  to, 
and  that  in  return  it  fostered,  a tendency  to 
those  heresies  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ 
which  had  been  condemned  by  earlier  councils 
(ib.  coll.  429-453),  their  characteristics  being 
either  to  lower  the  Divine  nature,  or  to  dwell 
on  the  human  as  apart  from  it,  or  to  confound 
the  two.  After  a careful  review  of  the  scrip- 
tural and  patristic  evidence  (ib.  coll.  473-504) 
the  following  decree  was  made : — ■“  Whosoever 
shall  from  this  time  present  dare  to  make  or 
worship  or  set  up*  in  a church  or  private  house 
or  conceal  an  image  (elfcoVr),  if  he  be  a bishop, 
presbyter,  or  deacon,  let  him  be  degraded  ; if  a 
monk  or  layman,  let  him  be  anathematized  and 
punished  by  the  imperial  laws,  as  contrary  to 
the  commandments  of  God  and  an  enemy  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fathers  ” (ib.  col.  508  ; see  also 
506).  At  the  same  time  it  was  forbidden,  undei 
pretence  of  compliance  with  this  decree,  to  lay 
hands  on  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  &c.,  that  had 
any  figure  wrought  on  them,  but  they  might  be 
recast  or  made  up  afresh  with  licence  from  th* 
patriarch  or  emperor  (ib.  coll.  510,  511).  This 
caution  was  necessary,  and  only  partially  effec- 
tual. E.  g.,  a fanatical  bishop  was  accused  to 
the  council  of  having  “ trampled  on  the  holy 
paten  of  the  undefiled  mysteries  of  God,  because 
it  was  engraved  with  the  venerable  image  of 
Christ,  and  of  His  mother,  and  of  the  Precursor” 

( Vita  Stephani,  u.  s.  p.  480).  We  read  too  that 
many  books  containing  pictures  were  burnt  or 
defaced  by  the  “ iconoclasts  ” (Labb.  u.  s.  coll. 
372-377) ; and  a general  complaint  is  made  by 
Germanus  of  Constantinople  that  they  were  not 
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content  with  obeving  the.  order  for  the  removal 
of  images,  but  must  needs  destroy  “ any  symbo- 
lical ornament  on  the  ‘ venerable  vessels,’  and 
‘defacing  altar  cloths’  embroidered  in  gold  and 
purple,  would  put  them  up  in  their  own  houses,” 
&c.  (A?  Synod,  ei  Hoe  res.  § 42,  in  Maii  Spied. 
Roman,  tom.  viii.  p.  1 ; comp.  Vita  Steph.  p. 
445).  The  decree  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
out  with  great  cruelty,  but  we  cannot  believe 
all  the  charges  brought  by  his  enemies  against 
Constantine  ; as,  for  example,  that  the  governor 
of  Natolia,  with  his  approbation,  having  assem- 
bled at  Ephesus  in  770  all  the  monks  and  nuns 
of  Thrace,  gave  them  the  choice  of  marriage  or 
the  loss  of  their  eyes  (Theophanes,  ad  an.  Const. 
30).  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  certain 
that  from  the  date  of  the  council  no  images  that 
could  be  made  the  object  of  worship  were  per- 
mitted in  the  churches  of  the  East  until  after  the 
death  of  Leo  IV.  (Chazarus),  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine, in  780. 

In  786  the  widow  of  Leo,  Irene,  who  had  been 
brought  up  an  image-worshipper,  being  regent 
of  the  empire  in  the  minority  of  her  son  Con- 
stantine VI.,  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  her 
creature  Tarasius  the  patriarch  (785-806),  to 
make  every  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  icons. 
A council  assembled  at  Constantinople  was  dis- 
persed by  a tumult  among  the  soldiers  who  were 
faithful  to  the  convictions  of  their  former  master  ; 
but  it  met  again  the  next  year  (787)  at  Nicaea. 
There  were  present  375  bishops.  Two  legates 
from  Rome  attended,  and  two  represented  jointly 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  second  session  a letter  was  read, 
addressed  by  Hadrian  of  Rome  to  Irene  and  her 
son,  in  which  the  pope  maintained  that  a relative 
worship  was  due  to  images  (Labb.  tom.  vii.  col. 
113).  This  had  been  the  teaching  of  his  pre- 
decessor Gregory  II.  in  his  letter  to  Leo  (ou 
AoTpewTiK«s,  aAAa  <rxen/cc5s,  i&.  col.  13),  and 
it  appears  in  several  of  the  authorities  read  be- 
fore the  council  (coll.  304,  353,  356,  &c.).  The 
principle  was  fully  accepted  by  the  synod,  and 
stated  in  the  conclusion  at  which  it  arrived,  viz., 
that  “ the  venerable  and  holy  images  should  be 
set  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  figure  of  the 
precious  and  life-giving  cross ; both  those  which 
are  in  colours  or  tesselated  work,  and  those  of 
other  suitable  material,  in  the  holy  churches  of 
God,  on  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  on  walls 
and  boards,  on  houses,  and  by  the  wayside  ; the 
images,  to  wit,  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  one  undefiled  Lady,  the 
holy  mother  of  God,  and  of  the  honourable 
angels,  and  all  saints  and  holy  men.  For  the 
more  frequently  they  are  seen  in  their  pictured 
resemblance,  the  more  are  those  who  behold 
them  stirred  up  to  the  recollection  and  love  of 
their  prototypes,  and  to  render  to  them  (the 
images)  salutation  and  honorific  worship ; not 
indeed  true  supreme  worship  (Aarpefav),  accord- 
ing to  our  faith,  which  is  due  to  the  Divine 
nature  alone,  but  that,  as  the  pious  custom  of 
the  ancients  held,  an  offering  of  incense  and 
lights  should  be  made  in  their  honour  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  the  figure  of  the  precious 
and  life-giving  cross,  and  to  the  holy  gospels, 
and  to  other  sacred  ornaments.  For  the  honour 
of  the  image  passes  on  to  the  original,  and  he 
who  worships  the  image  worships  in  it  the  per- 
son of  him  who  is  therein  depicted  ” (Labb.  u.  s. 


col.  556).  If  lights  and  incense  had  not  been 
mentioned,  we  should  hardly  have  suspected 
these  words  to  demand  a greater  reverence  for 
images  than  a devout  mind  naturally  feels  for  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  or  indeed  for  anything  that 
brings  God  immediately  before  it ; but  to  arrive 
at  their  full  significance,  we  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  habits  of  the  age,  and  especi- 
ally the  arguments  and  testimonies  on  which  the 
decree  professed  to  be  founded.  Many  pictures 
were  deemed  miraculous,  and  any  one,  in  the 
belief  of  the  people,  might  become  so,  while 
prayers  were  already  addressed  directly  to  the 
icons,  and  many  superstitious  practices  existed 
in  connection  with  them  without  rebuke  from 
those  w’ho  framed  this  decree.  In  a passage  read 
with  applause  at  the  council  from  the  Limon- 
arium  of  Sophronius  or  John  Moschus  (a.D.  630), 
worshipping  the  image  of  Christ  Is  spoken  of  as 
worshipping  Christ,  and  not  to  do  so  as  a deadly 
sin  (Labb.  col.  381).  Such  indeed  was  the  con- 
stant language  of  the  iconolaters.  He,  savs 
Photius,  “ who  does  not  worship  the  image  of 
Christ,  does  not  worship  Christ,  though  he  may 
think  he  worships  him  ” ( Epist . lib.  ii.  n.  102). 
In  another  passage  from  the  Limonarium,  also 
approved  by  the  council,  we  are  told  that  a cer- 
tain anchorite,  when  about  to  visit  any  holy 
place,  used  to  light  a candle  before  a picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  Christ  in  her  arms,  and  “ re- 
garding her  picture  to  say  to  the  Lady,  ‘ Holy 
Lady,  mother  of  God,  seeing  I have  a long  way 
to  go,  a journey  of  many  days,  take  care  of  thy 
candle  and  keep  it  unquenched  according  to  my 
intent ; for  I depart  having  thy  aid  on  the  way.’ 
And  having  said  this  to  the  image  he  departed.” 
The  light  burned  on  till  his  return  (ib.  col.  384). 
(For  the  direct  address  compare  Greg.  II.  ad 
Leon.  Ep.  i.  col.  13,  and  Germanus  of  Constan- 
tinople, ad  Tnom.  col.  312.)  Other  important 
facts  are  recorded  in  a letter  of  Michael  Balbus 
to  Ludovicus  Pius.  “ They  not  only  sang  psalms 
and  worshipped  them,  and  asked  for  help  from 
the  said  images,”  but  many,  hanging  linen  cloths 
on  them,  placed  their  children  in  them  as  they 
came  out  of  the  font,  thus  making  them  sponsors  ; 
and  monks  receiving  the  tonsure  had  the  hair 
held  over  them  so  as  to  fall  into  their  lap. 
“ Some  of  the  priests  and  clerks,  scraping  the 
colours  of  the  images,  mixed  them  with  the 
oblation  and  wine,  and  after  the  celebration  of 
masses  gave  of  this  oblation  to  those  who  wished 
to  cqmmunicate.  Others  put  the  Lord’s  Body 
into  the  hands  of  images,  from  which  they  caused 
those  who  desired  to  communicate  to  receive  it. 
Some  despising  the  church  used  the  flat  surface 
of  pictures  for  altars  in  common  houses  and 
celebrated  the  sacred  liturgy  on  them ; and 
many  other  like  things,  unlawful  and  contrary 
to  our  religion,  were  done  in  churches”  ( Lnper . 
Deer,  de  Cultu  Imag.  p.  618,  ed.  Goldast.  Fran- 
co^ 1608). 

In  797  Constantine  VI.  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  and  sight  by  the  contrivance  and  com- 
mand of  his  unnatural  mother  (Cedrenus,  tom.  ii. 
p.  27),  who  after  five  years  of  undivided  power 
was  supplanted  by  Nicephorus.  He  is  said  to 
have  favoured  the  iconoclasts  (Cedr.  u.  s.  p.  49), 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  action  in  support 
of  their  cause.  His  death  in  battle,  July  811, 
was  in  two  months  followed  by  that  of  his  son 
and  successor  Stauratius,  who  had  been  wounded 
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at  the  same  time.  Michael  Rhangabe,  who 
deposed  the  dying  Stauratius,  seems  to  have 
punished  with  impartial  hand  both  those  who 
worshipped  images  and  those  who  broke  them. 
Leo  the  Armenian,  who  deprived  him  of  his 
throne  in  813,  was  a decided  enemy  to  image- 
worship,  He  thought  that  the  heathen  were 
permitted  on  that  account  to  obtain  victories 
over  the  Christians.  “ I desire,”  he  declared, 
“ to  overthrow  them  (the  images).  For  observe, 
all  the  emperors  who  have  received  and  wor- 
shipped them  have  died,  some  pursued  to  death, 
some  falling  in  battle : and  only  those  who  did 
not  worship  them  have  ended  their  reigns  each 
by  a natural  death,  and  been  buried  with 
honour,”  &c.  (Nar  ratio  de  Leone  Arm.  Imp. 
auctoris  incerti,  in  Opp.  Theophanis,  p.  435,  ed. 
Paris).  The  people  generally  seem  to  have  been 
with  him ; for  he  is  also  reported  to  have  re- 
monstrated in  this  manner  with  the  patriarch 
Nicephorus : — “The  people  are  scandalized  by 
the  images,  and  say  that  we  do  ill  to  worship 
them,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  heathen  lord 
it  over  us.  Condescend  a little,  and  use  manage- 
ment with  the  people,  and  let  us  pare  away 
trifles.  But  if  you  are  not  willing  to  do  this, 
give  us  the  grounds  on  which  you  worship  them, 
for  the'  Scripture  is  by  no  means  clear  on  the 
point”  (ib.  p.  437).  In  reply  Nicephorus  merely 
asserted  the  antiquity  of  the  practice.  In  815 
Leo  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  second 
council  of  JS’icaea  by  another,  which  he  convened 
at  Constantinople  (Labb.  tom.  vii.  col.  1299). 
The  acts  of  this  council  are  not  extant ; but  an 
edict  of  Leo,  issued  at  the  time,  is  probably  in 
complete  accord  with  its  decrees.  In  that  the 
emperor  alleges  the  unlawfulness  and  absurdity 
of  image-worship,  and  the  duty  of  removing  the 
cause  of  offence  (Michael  Monach.  in  Vita  Theo- 
dori  Stud.  c.  63  ; opp.  Sirmondi,  tom.  v.).  It  is 
related  of  Michael  II.  (Balbus),  A.D.  820,  that 
“ though  he  was  of  the  heterodox  party  (an  image- 
worshipper  is  speaking)  he  had  nevertheless  no 
wish  to  trouble  those  who  did  not  defer  to  him, 
but  allowed  every  one  to  do  as  he  chose  ” (Vita 
Theod.  Stud.  c.  102).  He  also  recalled  those  who 
had  been  banished  by  Leo.  He  at  first  contented 
himself  with  forbidding  the  word  “ saint”  to  be 
inscribed  on  images,  wherever  they  might  be 
(Cedren.  tom.  ii.  p.  110)  ; but  it  is  probable  that 
he  afterwards  became  more  severe  (ib.  p.  74).  A 
letter  is  extant  addressed  by  this  emperor  and 
his  son  Theophilus  to  Louis  the  Godly,  in  which 
he  describes  the  course  of  action  adopted  by  his 
predecessors  of  like  mind: — “ By  common  coun- 
sel they  caused  images  to  be  removed  from  too 
low  situations  (in  churches),  and  allowed  those 
set  in  higher  to  remain  where  they  were,  that 
the  painting  might  serve  for  Scripture,  lest 
they  should  be  worshipped  by  the  more  ignorant 
and  weak ; but  they  forbade  the  lighting  of 
lamps  or  burning  of  incense  to  them  ” ( Epist . 
ad  Ludov.  apud  Goldast.  u.  s.  p.  619).  Theo- 
philus, on  his  accession,  required  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  and  even  forbade  the  painting 
of  icons  (Theophan.  Continuat.  lib.  iii.  c.  10 ; 
Cedr.  tom.  ii.  p.  110). 

On  the  death  of  Theophilus  in  842,  his  widow, 
Theodora,  who  governed  for  her  infant  son 
Michael  III.,  restored  the  icons  and  their  wor- 
ship, notwithstanding  an  oath  that  she  would 
Dot  do  so,  exacted  by  her  dying  husband  (Cedr. 


tom.  ii.  p.  142).  The  sanction  of  the  church 
was  obtained  through  a council  held  at  Constan- 
tinople (Labb.  tom.  vii.  col.  1782);  and  the 
triumph  of  images  celebrated  by  the  institution 
of  an  annual  feast  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
thence  called  by  the  Greeks  f)  KvpiaKr)  rrjs  op6o- 
8o%ias  (Philothei  Sena,  in  Dom.  I.  Quadr.  in 
Gretser’s  note  to  Cod.nus  De  Offic.  c.  xv.,  and 
Narrat.  de  Imaginibus  Eestit.  in  Combefis.  Auc- 
tar.  tom.  hist.  col.  738).  From  the  Tgpicon  of 
Sabas,  c.  42,  we  learn  that  the  occasion  is  marked 
by  a procession  of  crosses  and  pictures,  and  the 
public  reading  of  the  decree  of  Nicaea  (Gretser, 
u.  s.).  Opposition,  however,  was  not  wholly  ex- 
tinguished ; for  about  the  year  860  we  find  Pho- 
tius,  who  had  usurped  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, proposing  to  Nicholas  of  Rome  that 
another  general  council  should  be  held  to  com- 
plete the  suppression  of  “ the  heresy  of  the  icono- 
machi  ” ( Vita  Ignatii  a Niceta  conscr.  in  Labb. 
tom.  viii.  col.  1204).  The  council  met  the  next 
year  and  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Ignatius, 
whom  Photius  had  supplanted,  but  its  action  in 
regard  to  images  is  not  recorded.  In  869  an- 
other council,  convened  by  the  emperor  Basil 
especially  for  the  condemnation  of  Photius,  de- 
nounced the  iconoclasts,  upheld  pictures  as  use- 
ful in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  declared 
that  we  ought  to  “ worship  them  with  the  same 
honour  as  the  book  of  the  holy  gospels  ” (can.  iii. 
Labb:  tom.  viii.  col.  1360).  Here  the  histoxy  of 
the  struggle  closes  in  the  East. 

IX.  The  position  of  the  Nestorians  and  Euty- 
chians  with  respect  to  images  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  former  were  cut  off  from  the 
church  in  431,  before  images  of  any  kind  were 
common.  Their  antagonism  to  the  church  would 
make  them  keen-sighted  to  the  evil  springing  up 
within  her,  and  naturally  lead  to  their  entire 
rejection.  We  find  accordingly  that  “ the  Nes- 
torians have  no  images  or  pictures  in  their 
churches,  and  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  use 
of  them,  eAren  as  ornaments,  or  as  barely  repre- 
senting historical  facts  illustrative  of  sacred 
Scripture  ” (Badger’s  Nestorians , vol.  ii.  p.  132). 
The  Eutychians,  condemned  in  451,  were  a very 
small  body  until  the  time  of  Jacob  Baradaeus, 
who  died  in  588.  They  became  very  numerous, 
under  the  name  of  Jacobites,  in  the  7th  century, 
and  when  they  left  the  church  they  carried  with 
them  the  custom  of  image-worship,  as  it  was  then 
understood  and  practised.  At  a later  period  the 
Greeks  observing  a difference  and  not  knowing  that, 
they  had  themselves  changed,  accused  the  Jaco- 
bites of  error  : “ They  think  it  indifferent  whether 
they  worship  or  do  not  worship  them,  but  if 
ever  they  chance  to  worship,  they  do  not  kiss  the 
image  itself,  but  touching  it  with  a finger  only, 
kiss  the  finger  instead  ” (Demetr.  Cyzicen.  De 
Jacob.  Haeres.  Max.  Biblioth.  PP.  tom.  814). 
One  division  of  the  Monoph3rsites,  whom  some 
identify  with  the  Armenians,  were  called  Chat- 
zitzarii,  from  the  Armenian  Chatzus  a cross,  be- 
cause they  reverenced  the  cross  only  (ib.),  Of 
the  Armenians  Nicon  says,  “They  do  not  adore 
the  venerable  images,  and  what  is  more,  their 
Catholicus  with  the  rest  anathematizes  those  who 
adore  them  ” (De  Armen.  Relig.  Max.  Biblioth. 
tom.  xxv.  p.  328). 

X.  We  turn  now  to  the  West.  In  767  Pipin 
held  a council  at  Gentilly,  at  which  legates  from 
Rome  and  Constantinople  wore  present.  One 
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object  was  to  consider  the  “ cultus  of  images.” 
Tt.e  decision  was  that  “ images  of  saints  made  up 
(fictas,  i.  e.  mosaics)  or  painted  for  the  ornament 
and  beauty  of  churches  might  be  endured,  so 
that  they  wei’e  not  had  for  worship,  veneration, 
and  adoration,  which  idolaters  practise  ” (Con- 
stit.  Fmper.  Goldast.  tom.  i.  p.  16).  The  decree 
of  Nicaea  was  transmitted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  Charlemagne  and  others,  but  the  French 
church  was  not  even  then  prepared  to  accept  the 
worship,  though  long  accustomed  to  the  sight,  of 
images.  In  790  a strong  protest  appeared  in  the 
famous  Libri  Car<  lini  or  Capitu'.are  Prolixum , a 
treatise  in  four  books,  expressly  directed  against 
those  abuses  which  the  council  and  the  pope  had 
sanctioned.  It  is  not  probable  that  Charlemagne 
composed  it  himself,  but  it  is  written  in  his 
name.  The  author  speaks  of  king  Pipin  as  his 
father  (lib.  i.  c.  6),  and  of  legates  sent  into 
Greece  by  his  father  and  himself  (lib.  iii.  c.  3); 
and  Hadrian,  in  his  controversial  reply,  addresses 
Charles  as  the  writer  (Labb.  Cone.  tom.  vii.  coll. 
915,  916,  960).  A brief  quotation  will  show  the 
practice  of  the  church  in  France  at  that  time  : — - 
“ We  do  not  banish  from  the  basilics  effigies  set 
up  for  the  commemoration  of  events,  or  for  orna- 
ment, but  we  restrain  a most  strange,  or  rather 
most  superstitious  adoration  of  them,  which  we 
do  not  anywhere  find  to  have  been  instituted  by 
the  apostles,  or  by  apostolical  men  ” (lib.  ii.  c. 
10)  “ In  the  year  792,”  says  Roger  Hoveden, 

our  English  annalist,  “ did  Charles  the  king  of 
the  Franks  send  a synodal  book  to  Britain,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Constantinople, 
in  which  book  were  found,  alas ! many  unmeet 
things  and  contrary  to  the  true  faith  ; chiefly 
that  it  had  been  defined  by  the  unanimous  asser- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  eastern  doctors,  and  not 
less  than  300  or  more  bishops,  that  we  ought  to 
adore  images,  which  the  church  of  God  alto- 
gether execrates.  Against  which  Albinus  (Al- 
cuin)  wrote  an  epistle  admirably  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Divine  Scriptures,  and  pre- 
sented it,  with  the  said  book,  in  the  name  of  our 
bishops  and  princes,  to  the  king  ” ( Chronica 
ad  ann.  792  ; Sim.,  Simeon  Dunelm.  Hist.  Begum , 
and  Matth.  Paris,  C/iron.  Maj.  ad  eund.  ann.) ; 
in  794  a council  was  held  at  Frankfort-on-thc- 
Maine,  “ which  rejected  with  contempt  and 
unanimously  condemned  the  adoration  and  ser- 
vice ” which  the  synod  of  the  Greeks  had  de- 
clared under  anathema  to  be  due  to  “the  images 
of  the  saints  as  to  the  Divine  Trinity  ” (can.  ii.). 
Thus  the  matter  rested  during  the  life  of  Charle- 
magne. In  824  Louis  the  Godly  received  from 
Michael  Balbus  the  epistle  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  and  was  induced  by  it  to  convoke 
a synod  at  Paris  in  the  following  year.  Having 
read  the  letter  of  Hadrian  to  Irene,  the  bishops 
assembled  declare,  in  an  address  to  Louis  and 
Lothair,  that  as  the  pope  “justly  reproves  them 
who  in  those  parts  rashly  presumed  to  break  the 
images  of  the  saints,  so  is  he  known  to  have  acted 
indiscreetly  in  that  he  commanded  to  give  them 
superstitious  worship”  ( Ctnstit . Imper.  tom.  i. . 
p.  154).  They  support  their  judgments  by  an 
ample  catena  from  the  fathers.  At  this  time 
Eugenius  II.  was  pope,  and  a letter  is  ascribed  to 
him  (the  contents  of  which  make  the  authorship 
doubtful)  in  which,  after  quoting  a letter  from 
Louis  and  Lothair  to  himself,  he  expresses  dis- 
approbation of  pictures  of  saints  altogether,  and 


even  blames  the  Greek  emperors  Michael  and 
Theophilus,  to  whom  he  writes,  for  “allowing 
any  one  who  chose  to  have  images  painted  oi 
chased”  (tb.  p.  186).  Claudius,  who  became 
bishop  of  Turin  in  821,  by  the  choice  of  the 
emperor  Louis,  finding  the  basilics  of  his  diocese 
full  of  images  superstitiously  worshipped,  ordered 
them  to  be  removed  (Decreta  de  Cultu  Imaginum , 
Goldast.  p.  763).  He  even  effaced  the  painted 
figure  of  the  cross.  His  argument  was,  “ If  you 
worship  a cross  because  Christ  died  on  one,  why 
not  a manger,  because  he  lay  in  one,  and  a ship 
because  he  taught  from  one  ; ....  a lamb,  be- 
cause he  is  the  lamb  of  God  ; but  those  perverse 
dogmatics  will  devour  lambs  that  have  life,  and 
adore  them  painted  on  walls”  ( i p.  767).  The 
Apology  of  Claudius  was  published  after  the 
council  of  Paris  was  held.  As  he  went  beyond 
that,  he  was  opposed  by  many  who  approved  of 
the  acts  of  the  council.  Among  these  was  Jonas 
the  bishop  of  Orleans,  whose  work  in  three  books 
(Adversus  Claudii  Taurmensis  Apologeticum ) is 
extant,  and  has  preserved  to  us  whatever  remains 
of  that  of  Claudius.  In  it  he  distinctly  dis- 
allows the  worship  of  images,  while  protesting 
vehemently  against  the  extreme  opinions  and 
high-handed  measui'es  of  his  opponent: — “’Per- 
mit the  images  of  saints  and  pictui'es  of  holy 
works  to  be  painted  in  chixx’ches,  xxot  that  they 
may  be  adored,  but  rather  that  they  may  lend 
to  them  a certain  beauty,  and  impart  to  the 
senses  of  the  unlearned  the  history  of  past 
events”  (lib.  i.  sig.  C.  Colon.  1554).  A few  yeai’s 
later,  823,  Dungalus,  a monk  of  St.  Denys  at 
Paris,  published  a violent  attack  on  Claudius. 
His  work  ( Liber  Besponsionn'U  vdv.  Claud.,  &c .) 
is  printed  in  the  Maxima  Biblioth.  PP.  tom.  xiv. 
A more  able  production  than  either  of  the  above 
is  the  Liber  de  I'icturis  et  fmagiuibus,  written 
by  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  probably  about 
840.  This  author  maintains  that  “ the  images 
of  the  apostles  and  of  the  Lord  Himself  were 
painted  and  kept  by  the  ancients  rather  for  love 
and  remembx-ance  than  religious  honour  or  any 
veneration  after  the  custom  of  the  Gentiles  ” 
(c.  20)  ; and  that  “ none  of  the  ancient  catholics 
ever  thought  that  they  are  to  be  worshipped  and 
adored  ” (c.  32).  He  laments  the  later  practice 
as  “ near  to  or  like  the  heresy  of  idolatry  or  of 
the  anthropomorphites,”  and  thinks  that  it  was 
“ rightly  decreed  by  the  orthodox  fathers  (in 
the  council  of  Elvix’a),  in  oi’der  to  put  down  this 
kind  of  superstition,  that  pictures  ought  not  to 
be  in  chui’ches  ” (c.  33).  This  was  probably  the 
last  clear  note  of  warning.  Walafrid  Strabo, 
abbot  of  Reichenau,  a.d.  842.  gives  an  uncertain 
sound.  “We  know,”  he  says,  “that  icons  are 
not  to  be  adored  or  worshipped  ” (colendas),  but 
he  demands  for  them  “seemly  and  moderate 
honours  ” ( De  Rtb.  Eccl.  c.  8).  Hincmar,  ax-ch- 
bishop  of  Rheims,  A.D.  845,  at  the  request  of  his 
compx-ovincials  wrote  a treatise,  now  lost,  to 
explain  “in  what  manner  the  images  of  our 
Lox'd  and  His  saints  are  to  be  reverenced  ” (ven- 
erandae  ; Flodoard.  Hist.  Ecci.  Bemens.  lib.  iii. 
c.  29).  His  teaching  is  not  fux'ther  indicated  by 
our  authoi’ity ; but  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
from  his  contemptuous  language  with  respect  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  practice,  which  he  stigma- 
tizes as  “ doll-wox'ship  ” (puparum  cultus),  and 
from  his  open  rejection  of  the  second  council  o t 
Nicaea  ( Opusc . lv.  adv.  Hincmar.  Laud.  c.  xx.). 
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XI.  The  “ images  ” of  which  we  have  spoken 
were  all  either  pictures,  like  the  modern  Greek 
icons,  or  mosaics.  Some  writers,  however,  to 
prove  that  statuary  was  not  unemployed  by  the 
early  church,  allege  the  image  of  our  Lord 
which  was  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Paneas 
(Cesarea  Philippi  or  Dan)  by  the  woman  whom 
He  healed  of  an  issue  of  blood.  (See  the  Hist. 
Eccl.  of  Eusebius,  lib.  vii.  c.  18  ; Philostorgius,  ex 
lib.  vii.  §3;  Sozomen,  lib.  v.  c.  21;  Asterius 
Amas.  in  Photii  BibHoth.  cod.  271.)  If  this  were 
indeed  a statue  of  our  Lord,  the  solitary  act  of  a 
semi-heathen  would  be  no  indication  of  the  mind 
of  the  apostolic  church.  But  opposite  the  prin- 
cipal figure  was  the  brazen  statue  of  a woman 
in  a beseeching  attitude,  kneeling,  and  with  hands 
raised,  not  behind  and  furtively  touching  the 
hem  of  his  garment,  as  in  the  gospel  story.  This 
suggests  that  the  erection  of  the  group  was  an 
expression  of  gratitude  to  some  earthly  ruler 
who  had  granted  a petition.  The  costliness  of 
the  work  creates  another  difficulty  (see  St.  Luke 
viii.  43).  Nor  can  we  build  anything  on  the  fact 
related  by  Lampridius  that  Alexander  Severus 
had  the  images  of  Christ,  Abraham,  Orpheus, 
See.,  in  his  lararinm  ( Vita  Al.  Sev.  c.  29).  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  9th  century  there  was  some 
use  of  statues  among  Christians ; but  we  cannot 
with  Mabillon  ( Praef . I.  in  Saec.  IV.  8.  0.  B. 
c.  29)  think  it  a certain  inference  from  these 
words  of  Agobard  (D<?  Imag.  c.  31)  : — “ Who- 
ever adores  any  picture,  or  molten  or  moulded 
statue,  is  not  giving  worship  to  God,  is  not 
honouring  the  angels  or  holy  men,  but  showing 
reverence  to  (their)  images  ” (simulachra). 

[W.  E.  S.] 

IMAGINES  CLIPEATAE.  The  Romans 
gave  this  name  to  the  heads  painted  on  the 
shields  usually  hung  up  in  their  temples  (Buo- 
narruoti,  Osservaz.  sopra  ale.  medaglioni,  p.  9-11). 
We  find  in  ancient  Christian  art  a similar  mode 
of  treatment  applied  to  portraits  of  our  Lord. 
In  some  instances  the  bust  of  the  Saviour  is 
painted  on  a circular  space  in  the  form  of  a 
shield.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  vaulting 
of  the  chapel  in  the  cemetery  of  Callixtus 
[Jesus  Christ],  probably  the  most  ancient  ex- 
ample of  a type  that  became  traditional.  Cli- 
peatae  of  the  Good  Shepherd  as  a standing  figure 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  vaultings  of 
crypts  in  the  catacombs.  In  the  mosaic  of  the 
great  arch  of  St.  Paul  without  the  walls  we  find 
the  bust  of  our  Lord  in  clipeo  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon. 
tab.  lxviii.).  Also  in  ancient  ivory  diptychs, 
such  as  that  of  Rambona  (Buonarruoti,  Vet.  p. 
262),  in  which  the  clipeus  is  supported  by  two 
winged  angels.  Another  diptych  exhibits  the 
shield  or  crown  carried  in  a similar  manner  by 
two  angels,  and  bearing  in  the  midst  a Greek 
cross  instead  of  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  (Calo- 
gera’s  Raccolta,  vol.  xl.  p.  295).  That  this  mode 
of  treatment  lasted  till  the  7th  century  is 
proved  by  a painting  in  the  roof  of  the  oratory 
of  St.  Felicitas ; there  the  bust  of  our  Lord 
appears  in  clipeo  (Raoul-Rochette,  Disc,  sur  les 
types  imit.,  p.  25).  Examples  may  also  be  quoted 
in  later  times  (Du  Cange,  Gloss,  s.  vv.  Scutum, 
Thoracida'). 

Many  of  the  sarcophagi  found  in  Roman  ceme- 
teries exhibit  the  effigies  of  a husband  and  wife 
carved  within  a shield  or  shell,  as  in  the  in- 
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stance  figured  below  (Bottari’s  pi.  xx.).  Some 
times  a single  figure  is  thus  • represented  (/<j 
xxxvi.  xl.  lxxxix.). 

(Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Ckret.  s.  v.).  [C.] 


IMIZILUM  (also  Imizinum,  Mizilum,  Mi- 
Cilum,  Mvzinum).  This  word,  variously  spelt, 
occurs  several  times  in  the  Vitae  Pontificum  of 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius.  It  appears  to  denote 
some  material  of  a silky  nature,  used  for  articles 
of  dress  of  a costly  description.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  is  doubtful ; according  to  one  view 
it  is  akin  to  the  Italian  ermesino,  but  Ducange 
(s.  v .)  rather  connects  it  with  camisile  ( Vitae 
Pontificum,  Leo  III.  p.  418  ; Paschalis  I.  p.  449; 
Sergius  II.  p.  490;  Nicolaus  I.  p.  584).  [R.  S.] 

IMMERSION.  [Baptism,  §49,  p.  161.] 

IMMUNITIES  OF  CHURCHES.  [Church 
(1),  p.  365.] 

IMMUNITIES  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF 
THE  CLERGY.  Before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine the  clergy  of  the  Christian  church  enjoyed 
no  immunities  or  privileges.  With  the  conver- 
sion of  the  emperor  to  the  Christian  faith,  the 
ministers  of  what  became  the  state  religion  began 
to  be  exempted  from  burdens  borne  by  other 
members  of  the  community,  and  to  have  special 
honours  conceded  to  them.  This  policy  reached 
its  height  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  its  results 
caused  a reaction  to  ensue  which  is  opex-ating  at 
the  present  day. 

By  immunities  we  undei*stand  in  the  present 
ai’ticle  exemptions  from  oi'dinary  burdens,  by 
pi’ivileges,  exti-aoi’dinary  honoui’s,  or  prerogatives, 
whether  sanctioned  by  custom  only  or  by  law. 
Both  immunities  and  privileges  may  be  best  re- 
viewed under  thi*ee  heads,  as  I.  Judicial, 
II.  Pecuniary,  III.  Official  and  Social. 

I.  Judicial.  Under  this  head  we  have  to 
distinguish,  1.  Rights  maintained  and  confirmed, 
2.  Immunities  allowed,  3.  Privileges  gi*anted. 

1.  Bights  maintained  and  confirmed.  (1)  De- 
cisions in  matters  of  faith  and  in  ecclesiastical 
causes. — Christianity  had  grown  up  in  antagonism 
to  the  impei’ial  power  of  Rome,  and  managing  its 
own  affaii'S  under  its  own  officers,  unaffected  by 
any  internal  interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
authority.  It  jealously  guai’ded  its  independence 
when  the  worldly  power  exchanged  its  attitude 
of  hostility  for  one  of  friendship  and  alliance. 
In  matters  ecclesiastical  ecclesiastical  authority 
continued  supi*eme.  This  was  no  immunity  or 
privilege  granted  now  for  the  first  time  as  a 
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favoui  bestowed  by  a friendly  chief  magistrate,  1 
but  a prescriptive  right  maintained.  The  right 
was  afterwards  impaired  by  servility  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  exertion  of  might  on  the  other ; 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  emperor  was  found  so 
useful  for  enforcing  the  acceptance  of  conciliary 
decrees  that  it  was  appealed  to  by  contending 
factions,  and,  when  appealed  to,  the  civil  power 
naturally  enough  took  upon  itself  to  decide  which 
faction  it  should  support  and  why  it  should 
support  it.  This  led  imperceptibly  to  the  civil 
power  being  regarded  as  having  a right  to  judge 
in  things  spiritual  as  well  as  in  things  civil. 
But  it  was  rather  in  its  political  than  in  its 
judicial  character  that  such  claim  was  made  or 
admitted.  Ecclesiastical  causes,  strictly  so 
called,  such  as  trials  for  heresy,  were  never 
brought  before  courts  taking  their  authority 
from  the  state.  This  is  evidenced  by  laws  of 
successive  emperors,  of  Constantius,  a.d.  355 
(Cod.  Iheod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  12,  tom.  vi. 
p.  37,  ed.  Gothofred.  Lugl.  1065),  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Gratian,  A D.  376  (Ibid.  leg.  23,  p.  52), 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  A.D.  399  (Ibid.  tit.  11, 
leg.  i.  p.  298).  These 'laws  are  of  the  same 
tenor,  giving  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  already 
existing  custom  that  in  ecclesiastical  causes 
judgment  was  given  bv  church  officers  and  not 
by  the  state  courts.  “ On  questions  of  religion,” 
says  the  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  “ bishops 
are  to  be  judges;  other  cases  must  be  carried 
before  the  law  courts  ” (l.  c.). 

(2)  Trials  of  ecclesiastical  persons  for  inoral 
offences. — In  addition  to  offeuces  against  the 
faith,  those  offences  against  morality  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  which  were  not  civil  crimes  were 
by  prescription  under  the  cognisance  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  alone.  This  could  not  be  other- 
wise, as  acts  that  were  not  offences  against  the 
law  could  not  be  carried  into  the  law  courts. 
The  bishop  wras  judged  by  his  peers,  members 
of  the  other  clerical  orders  by  their  bishop ; 
judgment  being  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
discipline  promulgated  by  the  recognized  au- 
thority of  church  synods.  In  the  continuance  of 
this  jurisdiction  the  state  simply  permitted  the 
exercise  of  a right  which  it  found  the  church 
already  possessed  of. 

2.  Immunities  allowed.  (1)  Exemption  of  the 
clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts 
in  respect  to  minor  offences. — Hitherto  we  have 
not  arrived  at  any  novel  immunity  or  privilege 
granted  by  the  state  as  a matter  of  grace.  But 
soon  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  was 
extended  from  cases  of  morality  to  petty  crimes, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  clergy  w'ere  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  in 
respect  to  those  crimes.  There  was  a recognized 
distinction,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
empire,  between  great  and  petty  crimes ; the 
first  were  called  atrocia  delicti,  the  last  lecia 
delicti.  By  the  imperial  favour  the  clergy 
became  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
secular  courts  in  respect  to  the  levia  delicta , 
while  subject  to  them,  as  much  as  any  other 
citizens,  in  cases  of  grave  crime,  such  as  murder, 
rebellion,  and  the  like.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, A.D.  539,  this  exemption  was  allowed  to 
apply  to  monks  and  nuns  as  well  as  to  the  clergy 
(Justin.  Moved.  79,  83;  Corpus  Juris  Civilis , 
tom.  ii.  pp.  166,  174,  ed.  Beck,  Lipsiae,  1829) ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  a.d.  610,  it 


appears  to  have  been  extended  from  petty  offences 
to  all  criminal  cases  (Const itutioncs  Imperatorire , 
ad  calc.  Cod.  Justin. ; Const.  3,  p.  808,  Paris, 
1628).  When  one  of  the  parties  was  a clergy- 
man and  the  other  a layman,  the  clergyman’s 
immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular 
court  did  not  hold  good,  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  layman  ( Valentin.  Novell.  12). 

(2)  Exemption  of  bishops  from  being  summoned 
into  court  as  witnesses. — By  Justinian,  possibly 
by  Theodosius,  it  was  enacted  that  no  bishop 
should  be  required  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of 
a secular  judge  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
testimony  in  any  case  before  the  court.  The 
judge  was  required  to  send  his  officer  to  take  the 
bishop’s  testimony  at  his  own  house.  The  words 
of  Justinian’s  law  are  “No  judge  is  to  compel 
bishops  to  come  to  a trial  to  exhibit  their  tes- 
timony, but  he  is  to  send  to  them  some  of  his 
subordinate  officers”  (Justin.  Nocell.  123,  c.  7 ; 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  tom.  ii.  p.  250). 

(3)  Exemption  of  bishops  from  having  to  take 
an  oath  in  giving  their  testimony. — By  the  law 
of  Justinian  above  quoted  it  was  enacted  that  the 
word  of  bishops,  given  on  the  holy  gospels, 
should  be  accepted  iu  place  of  an  oath,  an  oath 
being  regarded  as  dei'ogatory  to  their  holy 
character.  “That  the  bishops  having  the  holy 
gospels  before  them  may  say  what  they  know,  as 
becomes  priests  ” (Ibid.). 

(4)  Exemption  of  bishops  and  presbyters  from 
being  examined  by  torture  ichile  bearing  testimony. 
— According  to  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire, 
witnesses  might  be  scourged  and  otherwise 
tortured  in  order  to  extract  from  them  the 
truth  (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  ix.  tit.  41  ; Corpus  Jnr. 
Civ.  p.  323 ; Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  9,  leg.  2, 
tom.  v.  p.  105  ; St.  Aug.  Eerm.  ccclv.  tom.  v. 
p.  1572,  ed  Migne,  al.  De Diversis,  49  ; Synesius, 
Ep.  58,  Op.  p.  201 ; Paris,  1631).  Theodosius, 
with  some  hesitation  and  ambiguity,  exempted 
bishops  and  presbyters  from  this  liability.  His 
words  are:  “Presbyters  are  to  give  testimony 
without  being  liable  to  torture,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  not  pretend  what  is  false. 
But  the  rest  of  the  clergy  below  them  in  order 
or  rank,  if  they  have  to  give  their  testimony,  are 
to  be  treated  as  the  laws  direct  ” (Cod.  J'heod. 
lib.  xi.  tit.  39,  leg.  10,  tom.  iv.  p.  331). 

3.  Judicial  privileges.  (1)  Episcopal  coercive 
jurisdiction  in  civil  causes. — It  had  been  the 
custom  of  Christians,  in  accordance  with  the 
injunctions  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  4),  to  settle 
their  differences  before  one  of  themselves,  instead 
of  going  to  the  heathen  law  courts.  Very  soon, 
and  very  naturally,  the  office  of  arbitrator  be- 
came attached  to  that  of  bishop,  the  bishop  being 
the  best  qualified  person  to  exercise  the  judicial 
function.  We  find  instances  of  the  exercise  of 
judicial  power  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (lib.  iii. 
Ep.  12  ; lib.  vi.  Ep.  4,  Op.  p.  160),  Synesius 
(Ep.  105,  Op.  p.  247),  St.  Ambrose  (Ep.  lxxxii. 
Ad  Marcelium,  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  1100  ; Paris,  1690), 
St.  Augustine  (Confess,  vi.  3,  tom.  i.  p.  720,  ed. 
Migne).  Down  to  the  time  of  Constantine 
episcopal  decisions  thus  given  had  not  any  force 
in  law.  Litigants  were  bound  only  by  their 
free  choice  or  by  conti*act  to  abide  by  the 
verdicts  given.  But  now  coercive  jurisdiction 
was  given  to  the  bishop’s  court.  It  was  still 
necessary  for  both  parties  to  the  suit  to  consent 
to  carry  it  before  the  bishop,  but  wffien  it  was 
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once  carried  to  him  his  sentence  was  final,  and 
was  executed  by  the  seculay^authorities.  From 
Sozomen’s  Ecclesiastical  History  (i.  9,  p.  21,  Can- 
tab.  1720)  it  would  appear  that  this  privilege 
was  granted  by  Constantine.  It  is  clearly  re- 
cognized by  a law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
{Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  4,  leg.  8,  tom.  ii.  p.  33). 
Valentinian  III.  carefully  distinguishes  between 
religious  causes,  in  which  bishops  and  presbyters 
had  a prescriptive  right  to  judge,  and  civil 
causes,  in  which  they  had  no  inherent  right  to 
act  judicially ; but  he  recognizes  their  juris- 
diction in  the  civil  causes  when  the  free  choice  of 
the  litigants  has  selected  them  in  preference  to 
the  state  judges  {Valentin.  Novell.  12,  ad  calc. 
Cod.  Theod.).  Thus  bishops  were  made,  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  not  only  arbitrators  be- 
tween members  of  their  flocks,  but  also  magis- 
trates before  whom  any  that  pleased  might  carry 
their  suits  to  be  by  them  finally  and  legally 
settled.  The  burden  of  judicial  business  became 
so  heavy  (see  St.  Augustine,  Epistola  xxxiii. 
Migne,  al.  147),  that  it  was  devolved  upon 
presbyters  (St.  Aug.  Epist.  ccxiii.  Migne,  al.  110), 
deacons  {Concil.  - Tar r aeon.  can.  iv. ; Hard.  Con- 
cil.  tom.  ii.  p.  1042,  Paris,  1714),  and  laynjen 
(Socrates,  Hist.  Keel.  vii.  37,  p.  321;  Oxon. 
1844) ; whence  probably  there  arose  the  existing 
custom  of  the  bishops  appointing  lay  chan- 
cellors to  preside  in  their  courts.  Episcopal 
jurisdiction  did  not,  however,  extend  to  criminal 
causes,  but  was  confined  to  civil  questions  and 
pecuniary  suits.  Bishops  were  forbidden  by 
canon  law  to  interfere  with  criminal  cases  (see 
Concil.  Tarracon.  can.  iv.). 

(2)  Episcopal  intercession. — In  pecuniary  cases 
bishops  were  magistrates,  in  criminal  cases  they 
were  intercessors.  Wherever  the  arbitrary  will 
of  a despotic  sovereign  has  power  over  life  and 
liberty,  a right  of  intercession  is  sure  to  become 
vested  in  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  reason 
being  that  the  religious  character  alone  invests 
its  possessor  with  so  much  awe  as  to  enable  him 
to  dare  to  resist  the  passionate  and  capricious 
fury  of  otherwise  uncontrolled  power.  Such  a 
right  begins  in  the  courageous  act  of  some  brave 
ecclesiastic,  and  first  being  recognized  by  custom, 
is  afterwards  confirmed  by  law.  When,  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation,  punishments 
are  calmly  meted  out  by  the  scales  of  justice,  the 
right  of  intercession  necessarily  ceases.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  privilege  is  argued  in  two  letters 
that  passed  between  Macedonius  and  St.  Augus- 
tine {Ep.  clii.  cliii.  Migne,  al.  53,  54) ; the 
latter,  in  interceding  with  the  tribune  Marcel- 
linus  for  the  fanatics  called  Circumcelliones, 
advances  very  strong  claims : “ If  you  do  not 
listen  to  a friend  who  asks,  listen  to  a bishop 
who  advises ; though,  as  I am  speaking  to  a 
Christian,  I shall  not  be  too  bold  if  I say  that  in 
such  a case  as  this  you  ought  to  listen  to  your 
bishop  that  lays  his  injunction  on  you,  my  noble 
lord  and  dear  son  ” {Ep.  cxxxiii.  Migne,  al.  159). 
He  addresses  the  proconsul  Apringius  on  the 
same  occasion  in  the  same  strain  {Ep.  cxxxiv. 
Migne,  al.  160).  Flavian,  when  the  people  of 
Antioch  had  raised  a futile  rebellion  against 
Theodosius,  pi*oceeded  to  Constantinople.  “ I am 
come,”  he  said  to  the  emperor,  “ as  the  deputy  of 
our  common  Master,  to  address  this  word  to  your 
heart,  ‘ If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  then 
will  your  heavenly  Father  also  forgive  you  your 


trespasses.’”  He  returned  with  a message  of 
pardon.  Eparchius,  a monk  who  lived  in  Angou- 
leme  in  the  6th  century,  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  over  the  neighbouring  magistrates  that 
the  populace  rose  and  compelled  a judge,  who 
was  about  to  yield  to  his  intercession,  to  execute 
a robber  that  had  been  guilty  of  murder  (Greg. 
Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  vi.  8,  p.  379 ; ed.  Migne, 
1849).  In  the  7th  century  (a.d.  633)  a canon  of 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  repeated  in  the 
sixth  council  of  Arles  (a.d.  813),  enjoins  on 
bishops  the  duty  of  protecting  the  poor,  reprov- 
ing over-severe  judges,  and,  if  necessary,  report- 
ing to  the  king  {Cone.  Tolet.  iv.  can.  xxxii.; 
Cone.  Arelat.  vi.  can.  xvii. ; Hard.  Concil.  tom.  iii. 
p.  587  ; tom.  iv.  p.  1005). 

Closely  connected  with  the  privilege  of  inter- 
cession, were  the  further  privileges  of  protection 
of  the  weak,  of  asylum,  of  censorship  of  the 
public  morals;  all  of  which,  like  the  right  of 
intercession,  are  based  upon  the  character  belong- 
ing to  the  minister  of  religion,  not  upon  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrary  statute. 

(3)  Interference  in  behalf  of  the  weak. — This 
practice,  begun  at  the  risk  of  the  bishop,  became 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Widows 
and  orphans  were  counted  the  especial  charge  of 
the  bishop,  and  their  property  was  placed  under 
his  guardianship.  St.  Ambrose  tells  his  clergy 
that  they  vill  do  well  if  through  their  means 
the  attacks  of  the  powerful,  which  the  widows 
and  orphans  cannot  resist,  are  beaten  back  by 
the  protection  of  the  church.  He  warns  them 
not  to  let  the  favour  of  the  rich  have  weight 
with  them,  and  reminds  them  how  often  he  had 
himself  resisted  assault  in  behalf  of  the  widow, 
and  indeed  of  any  one  who  required  his  help 
{De  Offciis  Minist.  ii.  29.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  105). 
Justinian  legalized  the  bishop’s  right  of  protec- 
tion in  the  case  of  prisoners,  of  children  stolen 
from  their  parents,  of  lunatics,  of  foundlings,  of 
minors,  of  oppressed  women  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i. 
tit.  4,  legg.  22,  24,  27,  28,  30,  33 ; tom.  ii. 
pp.  35-39).  The  fifth  council  of  Orleans  (a.d. 
549),  decreed  that  the  archdeacon  or  other 
church  officer  should  visit  the  prisons,  and  see 
that  the  prisoners  were  cared  for,  and  further, 
that  the  bishop  should  provide  them  with  food 
{Cone.  Aurel.  v.  can.  xx. ; Hard.  Cone.  tom.  ii. 
p.  1447).  Gregory  of  Tours  describes  a good 
bishop  as  getting  justice  for  the  people,  helping 
the  poor,  consoling  the  widow,  and  protecting  the 
minor,  as  parts  of  his  official  duties  (Greg. 
Turon.  iv.  35). 

(4)  Sanctuary. — Out  of  the  rights  of  inter- 
cession and  protection  there  necessarily  grew  on 
the  one  side  the  right  of  sanctuary,  on  the  other 
the  right  of  censure.  If  the  weak  and  the 
accused  could  look  to  the  bishop  for  help,  they 
naturally  fled  to  him  when  help  was  needed  ; and 
if  the  bishop  might  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
accused  and  of  the  suffering,  he  had  to  make  but 
one  step  to  censuring  the  judge  and  the  oppressor. 
That  churches  or  temples  should  be  places  of 
asylum  is  founded  on  natural  piety,  not  on 
positive  law : and  until  law  is  all  powerful,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  such  refuges  from 
sudden  fury.  They  existed  under  the  Jewish 
and  the  various  pagan  religions,  as  well  as  under 
the  Christian  religion  ; and  not  only  Christian 
churches,  but  statues  of  the  emperor  and  the 
imperial  standard  originally  enjoyed  the  privi- 
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le$je.  We  find  the  custom  of  sanctuary  acknow- 
ledged and  acted  on  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil 
(Greg.  Nazianz.  Orat.  xx.  De  Laiui.  Basil.  Op. 
tom.  ii.  p.  353 ; Paris,  1630),  St.  Chrysostom 
(Op.  tom.  viii.  p.  67,  ed.  Saril),  Synesius  (Bp. 
lviii.  Op.  p.  201 ; Paris,  1630).  Arcadius  abro- 
gated it  at  Eutropius’  instance,  A.D.  398  (Cod. 
Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  45,  leg.  3,  tom.  iii.  p.  361); 
but  when  Eutropius  had  himself  to  claim  sanc- 
tuary this  abrogation  was  itself  abolished  (So- 
crates Hist.  Keel.  vi.  5).  Shortly  afterwards 
Theodosius  II.  enacted  a law  extending  the  pri- 
vilege of  sanctuary  from  the  interior  of  the 
church  to  its  environs  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix. 
tit.  45).  The  persons  who  were  allowed  to  take 
sanctuary  were  by  no  means  all  classes  of  crimi- 
nals, as  afterwards  was  the  case  through  abuse 
of  the  original  right.  It  was  intended  for  the 
defeated  party  in  any  civil  affray,  for  slaves  that 
were  in  danger  of  cruel  treatment,  for  debtors, 
unless  they  were  debtors  to  the  state ; in  gene- 
ral, for  the  innocent,  the  injured,  the  oppressed, 
and  any  whose  criminality  was  doubtful,  and 
for  whom  intercession  might  seem  likely  to  be 
of  avail.  Such  persons,  provided  they  came 
unarmed,  had  protection  for  thirty  days.  Slaves 
were  protected,  at  first  for  one  day  (Cod.  Theod. 
lib.  ix.  tit.  45,  leg.  5),  afterwards  till  their 
masters  gave  a promise  to  spare  them  corporal 
punishment  (Concil.  Epaonense,  A.D.  517,  can. 
xxxix.  ; Hard.  Concil.  tom.  ii.  p.  1051) ; for 
breaking  which  promise  the  masters  were  liable 
to  suspension  from  communion  (Concil.  Aure- 
lianense  v.  a.d.  549,  can.  xxii. ; Hard.  Concil. 
tom.  ii.  p.  1447).  Ordinary  criminals,  as  rob- 
bers and  murderers,  were  not  admitted  till  later 
times,  when  the  privilege  of  asylum  became 
incompatible  with  the  due  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  was  abrogated  with  the  applause  of  all 
lovers  of  justice  and  morality.  Charles  the 
Gx*eat,  a.d.  779,  forbid  any  subsistence  being 
supplied  to  murderers,  though  by  that  time  they 
had  made  good  their  right  not  to  be  directly 
delivered  up  to  justice. 

(5)  Censorship. — The  censorship  vested  in  the 
clergy  was  partly  a right  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  church,  as  a religious  body,  took 
cognisance  of  immorality  within  its  own  body, 
and  exacted  of  its  members  the  discipline  of 
penance ; partly  it  was  a privilege  recognized  by 
law,  arising  out  of  the  privilege  of  intercession, 
and  indeed  forming  a branch  of  it.  The  council 
of  Arles,  a.d.  314,  instructed  bishops  to  have  a 
special  oversight  of  such  civil  magistrates  as 
were  Christians,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
church  if  they  acted  contrary  to  her  laws 
(can.  vii.  Hard.  Concil.  tom.  i.  p.  264).  St. 
Basil  very  boldly  censured  so  purely  a political 
act  as  that  of  separating  Cappadocia  into  two 
provinces,  a.d.  371,  becauss  it  threw  an  increased 
burden  of  taxes  on  the  poor  (Ep.  ccclxxxix.  ad 
Martinianum,  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  369  ; Paris,  1638). 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  declared  to  rulers  and 
governors  (Swaarai  Kal  &pxorres)  that  the  law 
of  Christ  subjected  them  to  his  tribunal  (Orat. 
xvii.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  271  ; Colon.  1690)  ; Synesius 
excommunicated  Andronicus,  president  of  Lybia 
(Ep.  lviii.  Op.  p.  201) ; Orestes’  hatred  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  not  only  personal,  but 
also  “ because  the  authority  of  the  bishop  took 
away  so  much  from  the  power  of  the  king’s 
officers  ” (Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  13,  p.  293). 


The  penance  performed  by  Theodosius  I.  at  the 
command  of  St.  Ambrose  was  a conspicuous  ex- 
hibition of  a censorship  exerted  by  a bishop  and 
submitted  to  by  an  emperor  (Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl. 
vii.  25,  Op.  p.  315  ; Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  17, 
Op.  p.  215;  Cantab.  1720).  These  episcopal  acts 
were  performed  on  the  principle  that  every  body 
spiritual  or  political  has  an  inherent  right  of 
exercising  discipline  on  its  own  members,  even  to 
the  point  of  excluding  the  refractory  from  its 
bosom.  But  the  imperial  laws  were  not  slow  in 
giving  further  rights  of  censorship  to  the  clergy 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
bishop  to  visit  prisoners.  The  same  law  (a.d. 
409)  that  imposed  upon  him  this  duty  gave  him 
also  the  right  of  admonishing  the  judges.  Jus- 
tinian required  him,  further,  to  report  what  he 
found  amiss  in  the  prison,  that  it  might  be 
corrected  (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  4,  legg.  22,  23  ; 
Corp.  Jur.  Civ.  tom.  ii.  p.  35).  The  same 
emperor  likewise  empowered  bishops  to  uphold 
good  morals  by  putting  down  gaming  ( Ibid 
leg.  25);  to  see  that  justice  was  impartially 
administered  (Ibid.  legg.  21,  31);  to  resist 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  chief  lay  authorities, 
and  to  look  after  the  administration  of  puolic 
property  (Ibid.  leg.  26). 

These  rights  passed  over  from  the  Byzantine 
empire  to  the  Western  nations,  and  no  questions 
were  asked  as  to  whether  they  were  founded  in 
positive  law  or  in  prescription.  The  third  council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  589,  declared  bishops  to  have,  by 
royal  command,  the  charge  of  seeing  how  the 
judges  treated  the  people  (Cone.  Tolet.  iii.  can.' 
xviii. ; Hard.  Cone.  tom.  iii.  482).  The  fourth 
council  we  have  already  seen  requires  bishops  to 
admonish  judges,  and  to  report  to  the  king  such 
judges  as  disregarded  their  admonition  (can. 
xxxii.).  The  same  charge  was  repeated  by  the 
sixth  council  of  Arles,  A.D.  813  (can.  xvii.).  It 
was  in  France  that  the  mystical  signification  of 
the  “two  swords”  was  discovered  (by  Geoffrey, 
abbot  of  V^ndome,  a.d.  1095),  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  involved  in  that  inter- 
pretation, ecclesiastical  authority  was  freely 
exerted  over  sovereigns.  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
Lothaire,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  three  Carlo- 
vingian  princes,  were  deposed  bv  councils  of  the 
Gallican  church,  while  king  Robert,  Philip  I., 
and  Philip  Augustus,  like  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V., 
and  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  suffered  Papal  ex- 
communication.  But  it  was  in  France  too  that 
the  secular  authority  once  more  revindicated  its 
right  in  the  memorable  struggle  between  Phi- 
lippe le  Bel  and  Boniface  Vlll.  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  A quarter  of  a century  later  we 
find  a conference  held  before  Philippe  de  Valois 
(A.D.  1329),  in  which  the  whole  question  of  lay 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  argued  by  Pierre 
de  Cugnieres  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  by  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  the  bishop  of  Autun  in 
behalf  of  the  church,  in  which  the  king’s  advo- 
cate alleged  sixty-six  excesses  of  jurisdiction  on 
the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Soon  afte", 
the  Appel  comme  d'abus  or  Appellatio  tanquam  o.1 
abusu  was  instituted,  which  admitted  appeal 
from  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  the  i.gnest  civil 
authority  whenever  it  could  be  pleaded  that  the 
ecclesiastical  judge  had  exceeded  his  powers  or 
encroached  upon  temporal  jurisdiction.  At  the 
council  of  Trent  this  right  was  assailed,  but 
through  the  influence  of  the  ambassadors  of 
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Charles  IX.  it  was  maintained,  and  it  continues 
still  in  vigour. 

II.  Pecuniary".  1.  Immunities  allowed.  (1) 
Census  Capitum  or  Poll  Tax. — The  clergy,  their 
wives,  children,  and  servants  were  exempted  by 
Constantius  from  paying  the  poll-tax,  which  was 
levied  on  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  65,  except  such  as  were  granted  immunity 
(Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  legg.  10,  14).  This 
was  a favour  shared  by  the  clergy  with  the 
members  of  other  liberal  professions.  Valen- 
tinian  exempts  the  higher  class  of  painters 
( Picturae  professores,  si  modo  ingenui  sunt ) from 
the  incidence  of  the  tax  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xiii. 
tit.  4,  leg.  4).  This  immunity  is  alluded  to  and 
pleaded  by  Gregory  NazianZen  (Ep.  clix.  ad  Am- 
philochium , Op.  tom.  i.  p.  873)  and  by  St.  Basil 
(Ep.  cclxxix.  ad Modestum,  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  272). 

(2)  Equorum  canonicorum  adaeratic  or  Soldiers’ 
horses  tax ; Aurum  tironicum  or  Recruit  tax. — 
The  clergy  had  to  pay  their  property  tax  (cen- 
sus agrorum ) and  all  burdens  on  land  like  other 
owners  and  occupiers,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  exempted  from  any  local  taxation  that 
might  be  imposed  for  the  supply  of  horses  for 
the  army,  or  as  a substitute  for  recruits.  High- 
priests  of  the  old  pagan  religions  seem  to  have 
shared  this  immunity  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  vii.  tit. 
13,  leg.  22  ; cum  Gothofredi  comment.). 

(3)  Trading-tax  called  Chrgsargyrum  from 
being  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  Lustralis  col- 
latio  because  collected  at  the  end  of  each  lustrum. 
The  inferior  clergy  were  permitted  to  trade 
without  paying  this  tax,  provided  their  opera- 
tions were  confined  within  moderate  bounds  (Go</. 
Theod.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  1,  legg.  1,  11  ; lib.  xvi.  tit.  2, 
legg.  8,  10,  16,  36).  This  immunity  was  abused, 
and  clerics  were  forbidden  to  trade  by  Valen- 
tinian  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  1,  leg.  16;  Va- 
lentin. Nocell.  12  ad  calc.  Cod.  Theod.).  The  tax 
was  abolished  by  Anastasius  (Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccl. 
iii.  39  ; Op.  p.  371  ; Cantab.  1720). 

(4)  Metatum  or  Entertainment-inoney . — The 
clergy  were  not  compelled  to  receive  the  emperor, 
the  judges,  or  soldiers  on  their  circuits  or  travels. 
This  immunity  their  houses  shared  with  those 
of  senators,  Jewish  synagogues,  and  places  of 
worship  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  8). 

(5)  Superindicta  or  Extraordinary  taxes. — The 
clergy  were  exempted  from  these  by  Constantius 
(Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  8),  by  Honorius 
and  Theodosius  Junior  (ibid.  leg.  40),  and  by 
Justinian  (Justin.  Novell,  cxxxi.  c.  5). 

(6)  Ad  instructiones  reparalionesque  itinerum 
et  pontium  or  Highway  rate. — By  a law  of  Ho- 
norius and  Theodosius  Junior,  A.D.  412,  church 
lands  were  exempted  from  paying  the  road-tax ; 
but  this  exemption  was  withdrawn  A.D.  423  by 
Theodosius  Junior  and  by  Valentinian  III.,  and 
it  was  not  regranted. 

(7)  Cursus  publicus,  angariae , parangariae, 
translation  evectio,  or  Conveyance-burden. — -Con- 
stantius exempted  the  clergy  from  the  burden 
of  having  to  convey  corn  and  other  things  for 
the  soldiers  and  imperial  officers  (Cod.  Theod. 
lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  10),  but  in  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  a.d.  360,  he  revoked  tbe  concession. 
The  immunity  was  restored  A.D.  382,  and  con- 
firmed by  Honorius  a.d.  412  (Cod.  Theod.  lib. 
ii.  tit.  16,  leg.  15  ; lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  40),  but 
again  revoked  by  Theodosius  Junior  and  Valen- 
tinian, A.D.  440, 


(8)  Descriptio  lucraticorum,  denarismus,  unci  re 
or  Municipal  tax. — If  the  property  of  a member 
of  a town-council  (curia)  passed  by  will  to  any 
one  that  was  not  a member  of  the  curia , the  new 
owner  had  to  pay  a tax  to  the  curia  amounting 
to  the  sum  previously  paid  by  the  curialis.  But 
if  the  property  passed  to  the  church,  it  was 
enacted  by  Justinian  that  the  tax  could  not  be 
demanded  (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  2,  leg.  22  ; 
Novell,  cxxxi.  c.  5). 

2.  Pecuniary  Privileges.  (1)  Legacies.- — By  a 
law  of  Constantine  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2, 
leg.  4)  it  was  enacted  that  goods  might  be  be- 
queathed to  the  church,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  real  and  personal  property.  This  law  was 
confirmed  by  Justinian  (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  2, 
leg.  13).  Moneys  or  estates  left  to  the  church 
were  administered  by  the  bishop  for  the  general 
welfare. 

(2)  Inheritance. — Constantine  settled  the  pro- 
perty of  confessors  and  martyrs  dying  intestate 
and  without  near  relatives,  on  the  church  (Eu~ 
seb.  Vit.  Constant,  ii.  36;  Op.  p.  461;  Paris, 
1659).  Theodosius  Junior  and  Valentinian  ex- 
tended the  provision,  so  as  to  embrace  the  case 
not  only  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  but  of  all 
clergymen,  monks,  and  nuns  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  v. 
tit.  3,  leg.  1 ; Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  leg.  20). 

(3)  Forfeiture. — Justinian  enacted  that  the 
property  of  clergymen  or  monks  leaving  the 
clerical  or  monastic  life  should  be  forfeited  to 
the  church  or  monastery  with  which  they  had 
been  connected  (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  leg.  55). 

(4)  Confiscation. — By  laws  of  Honorius  and 
Gratian  some  of  the  property  which  had  belonged 
to  the  heathen  temples  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit. 
10,  leg.  20)  and  that  which  was  owned  by  heretics 
(ibid.  tit.  5,  leg.  52)  was  confiscated  to  the  use 
of  the  church. 

(5)  Imperial  largess. — Occasionally  large  sums 
were  bestowed  by  the  emperors  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy.  Thus  Constantine  desired  his 
African  Receiver,  Ursus,  to  pay  over  a vast  sum 
(Tpurx^iovs  (f»6\\eis)  to  Caecilian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  for  him  to  divide  among  the  clergy  of 
Africa  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  and  enabled  him 
to  draw  for  more  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  x.  6, 
p.  722,  ed.  Burton).  On  the  occasion  of  an 
oecumenical  council  being  summoned,  the  em- 
peror bore  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  bishops. 

(6)  State  allowance. — Constantine  passed  a law 
requiring  the  prefects  of  each  province  to  make 
an  annual  grant  of  corn  to  the  clergy  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  province  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl. 
i.  11;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  5).  This  allowance 
was  discontinued  when  Julian  occupied  the  throne, 
but  it  was  restored  on  a limited  scale  after 
Julian’s  death.  It  is  recognized  by  a law  of 
Justinian  (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  2,  leg.  12). 

Tithes  are  not  to  be  added  to  this  list,  as  they 
did  not  originate  in  a state  grant,  but  in  the 
voluntary  liberality  of  individuals,  grounded 
partly  on  "a  belief  that  tithes  were  due  by  divine 
right  (see  St.  Hieron.  Com.  in  Mat.  iii.  Op.  tom. 
iii.  p.  1829,  ed.  Ben.  Paris,  1704 ; St.  Aug.  Enarr. 
in  Psal.  cxlvi.  8;  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  1911,  ed. 
Migne),  partly  on  the  evident  need  of  some  such 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  in  modest  independence.  They  became 
general  in  the  4th  century,  not  as  a legal  impost 
but  as  a voluntary  gift  (see  St.  Chrysos.  Horn.  iv. 
in  Ephes , s.  f. ; Op.  tom.  iii.  p.784).  They 
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were  made  compulsory  by  Charles  the  Great, 
a.d.  778  (see  Selden,  History  of  Tithes.  Works, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1146). 

III.  Official  and  Social.  1.  Immunities. — 
Public  offices  not  bringing  with  them  their  own 
salary  and  emoluments  were  looked  upon,  though 
honourable  in  themselves,  as  burdens,  like  the 
office  of  high-sheriff  of  a county  among  our- 
selves. Constantine,  on  embracing  Christianity, 
exempted  the  clergy  from  the  burden  of  bearing 
any  offices  whatsoever  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  x.  7, 
vol.  ii.  p.  724 ; Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  legg. 
1,  2,  7).  This  concession  applied  to  all  offices, 
whether  personal  ( personalia  munerd)  or  praedial, 
i.e.  attached  to  property,  whether  honourable 
( honores  or  curidia  munera ) or  mean  ( sordida 
munera).  No  change  was  made  by  subsequent 
laws  in  inspect  to  personal  burdens  or  mean 
offices,  but  the  experience  of  Constantine  taught 
him  to  restrain  his  first  liberality  as  to  the 
burdens  belonging  to  property.  For  it  was  found 
that  immunity  from  bearing  office  was  counted 
so  great  a boon  that  men  of  wealth,  who  had 
no  purpose  of  undertaking  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  solicited  and  obtained  minor  ecclesias- 
tical posts  solely  with  the  fraudulent  purpose 
of  exempting  their  estates  from  the  services  to 
which  they  were  liable.  Constantine  therefore 
enacted  that  no  one  qualified  by  his  estate  to 
bear  public  offices  should  be  allowed  “ to  fly 
to  the  clerical  name  and  ministry,  and  that  any 
who  had  done  so'  with  a view  to  declining  the 
public  burdens  should  nevertheless  be  compelled 
to  bear  them  ” (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  3). 
Succeeding  emperors  modified  these  laws  of  Con- 
stantine in  a manner  sometimes  more  sometimes 
less  favourable  to  the  clergy,  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  legislation  being  to  exempt  the 
estates  of  the  church  from  civil  burdens,  but  to 
preserve  the  liability  of  the  private  property  of 
the  clergy — a liability  which  they  had  to  fulfil 
either  by  finding  substitutes  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary duties,  or  by  parting  with  a portion  at,  least 
of  their  lands  (Cud.  Theod.  lib.  xii.  tit.  1,  legg. 
49,  59,  99,  121,  123,  163;  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  legg. 
19,  21). 

Official  and  Social  Privileges.  (1)  Free  election. 
— In  the  midst  of  the  despotism  of  the  empire  the 
clergy  and  laity  maintained  their  old  right  of 
electing,  and  the  clergy  their  right  of  being 
elected,  to  the  office  and  dignity  of  bishop.  “Those 
absolute  monarchs  respected  the  freedom  of  eccle- 
siastical elections  ; and  while  they  distributed  and 
resumed  the  honours  of  the  state  and  army  they 
allowed  eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magistrates 
to  receive  their  important  offices  from  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  people”  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall , c.  xx.).  By  degrees  this  right  has  been 
taken  away  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  church, 
partly  on  the  plea  that  the  civil  magistrate  repre- 
sents the  laity,  partly  on  the  allegation  that 
endowments  and  civil  urivileges  had  been  granted 
by  the  state,  sometimes  because  it  was  consi- 
dered that  the  security  of  the  state  required 
such  a precaution,  sometimes  from  apprehension 
of  the  evil  consequences  expected  to  arise  out  of 
the  excitement  of  free  elections,  sometimes  owing 
to  corrupt  agreements,  termed  concordats,  made 
between  the  bishop  of  Rome  assuming  to  represent 
ecclesiastical  interests  and  the  king  or  emperor 
of  a particular  country,  representing  the  civil 
power. 


(2)  Authority  of  the  higher  over  the  lower 
clergy. — The  position  of  the  bishops  of  the  larger 
sees  was  made  one  of  great  dignity  aud  im- 
portance by  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  and 
ecclesiastics  of  all  classes  to  their  uncontrolled 
authority  ; and  this  was  not  restrained  by  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  state.  The  bishop 
of  Constantinople  presided  as  lord  over  60  pres- 
byters, 100  deacons,  40  deaconesses,  90  sub-dea- 
cons, 110  readers,  25  chanters,  100  doorkeepers 
(Justin.  Noted,  ciii.),  and  a guild  of  1100  capiat  e 
or  gravediggers.  The  clergy,  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  were 
upwards  of  500.  The  parabolani  alone,  at  Alex- 
andria, amounted  to  600.  All  these  were  allowed 
by  the  law  as  well  as  by  custom  to  form  in 
each  central  city  a society  which  recognized  the 
bishop  as  its  head  With  a devotion  which  was 
not  equalled  by  the  retainers  of  any  civil  officer. 
Beyond  this  immediate  circle  of  adherents  a less 
defined  authority  was  vested  in  the  metropolitan, 
extending  over  all  his  suffragan  bishops. 

(3)  Fights  of  meetin  / and  speech. — Twice  every 
year  each  metropolitan  was  commanded  by  the 
canons,  and  permitted  by  the  laws,  to  call  to- 
gether the  synod  of  his  province : occasionally 
the  emperor  assembled  the  synod  of  the  empire. 
At  these  meetings,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  free 
speech  was  allowed  by  the  laws,  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church  were  regulated, 
ecclesiastical  sympathies  were  strengthened,  and 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  by  being  concentrated, 
was  increased. 

(4)  Tokens  of  respect. — It  was  the  custom  for 
the  laity,  not  excluding  the  emperor,  to  bow  the 
head  to  the  bishop  and  to  kiss  his  hand  (see  in- 
stances given  in  Valesius’  note  on  Theodoret, 
Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  6,  p.  153,  Cantab.  1720  y and  Sa- 
varo’s  note  on  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  viii.  11,  p. 
532,  Paris,  1609).  It  was  usual  to  address  the 
bishop  by  the  title  of  God-beloved  or  Most- holy 
(0€O(pt\€(naTos,  ayitoraros),  and  by  still  stronger 
terms  of  honour,  as  “ Holy  Lord  and  Most  Blessed 
Pope” — words  commonly  used  by  St.  Jerome 
in  writing  to  St.  Augustine.  “ Per  coronam  ” 
was  a common  form  of  beseeching  a bishop 
(see  St.  Aug.  Ep.  xxxiii.  al.  157,  tom.  ii.  p. 
131,  ed.  Migne;  Sidon.  Apollinar.  cum  comment. 
Savan.  vii.  8,  p.  440).  Its  meaning  is  doubtful, 
but  it  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  phrase 
“ your  honour  ” (see  Bingham,  Antiquities,  ii. 
9,4).  Occasionally  Hosannahs  were  sung  before 
bishops  and  others  eminent  for  sanctity,  but  this 
practice  is  condemned  bv  St.  Jerome  as  savouring 
of  profanity  and  presumption  (St.  Hieron.  in 
Matt.  xxi.  15 ; Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  98).  The  bishop’s 
seat  in  his  cathedral  was  called  his  throne. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the 
chief  bishops  was  one  of  great  dignity,  authority, 
wealth,  and  power.  Gibbon  calculates  that  the 
average  income  of  a bishop  amounted  to  600L 
a-year  (chap.  xx.).  This  does  not  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  status  held  by  them,  as  the  value  of 
money  is  constantly  changing,  and  averages  are 
always  deceptive.  We  may  regard  the  bishops 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  as  maintaining 
a state  superior  to  that  of  the  imperial  officers 
and  lay  nobles,  while  the  bishops  of  lesser  sees 
were  comparatively  poor  and  obscure  men, 
though  enjoying  a spiritual  equality  with  their 
more  prominent  brethren.  The  simple  presby- 
ter’s position  was  a humble  one,  at  a tune  when 
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bishops  were  comparatively  more  numerous  than 
now  and  parochial  endowments  did  not  exist : 
the  deacon  was  regarded  as  little  else  than  one 
of  the  bishop’s  attendants. 

We  may  note  in  conclusion  how  little  remains 
of  all  the  privileges  and  the  immunities  granted 
to  the  clergy  by  the  fervour  of  the  first  faith  of 
a converted  world.  Their  judicial  privileges  and 
immunities  exist  no  longer,  except  so  far  as  the 
coercive  power  of  the  bishop’s  court  be  regarded 
as  a shadow  of  them,  though  once  they  were  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  lead  an  archbishop 
Becket  to  enter  upon  a life-and-death  struggle 
with  a Henry  II.  for  their  maintenance.  Their 
pecuniary  privileges  and  immunities  exist  no 
longer,  for  the  grant  made  in  some  countries  to 
the  clergy  from  the  national  exchequer  is  rather 
a substitute  for  estates  confiscated  than  a free 
gift  of  love.  Their  official  privileges  and  immu- 
nities exist  no  longer,  unless  the  permission  con- 
ceded to  bishops  to  take  part  in  national  legis- 
lation, and  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
having  to  serve  in  the  army  or  on  juries,  be  re- 
garded as  the  equivalents  of  the  honours  and 
immunities  bestowed  by  the  Caesars  with  so  un- 
grudging a hand.  The  apparent  tendency  of 
modern  legislation,  still  affected  by  a reaction 
from  mediaeval  assumptions,  is  to  approve  not 
only  of  the  civil  power  resuming  the  privileges 
that  it  had  bestowed,  but  of  its  transferring  to 
itself  those  powers  of  self-government  in  respect 
to  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  were  not  granted 
to  the  church  as  a favour,  but  were  confirmed 
to  her  by  Constantine  and  his  successors  as  hers 
by  prescription  and  inherent  right. 

Codex  Theodosianus, , cum  comment.  Gothofvedi, 
Lugd.  1665.  Codex  Just inianus,  apud  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  ; ed.  Beck.  Lipsiae,  1829.  Thomassinus, 
Vitus  ct  Nova  Ecclesiae  Dissiplina;  Lugd.  1706. 
Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church , 
books  ii.  v.  viii. ; Lond.  1726.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Homan  Empire , chap.  xx. ; Neander,  His- 
tory of  the  Citurch,  Second  Period,  Second  Section ; 
Third  Period,  Second  Section.  Gieseler,  Text-Book 
of  Ecclesiastical  History , Second  Period  ; First 
and  Second  Sections.  [F.  M.] 

IMPLTTVIUM  seems  to  be  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  atrium,  or  court  outside  the  door 
of  a church,  in  which  there  was  generally  a 
basin  or  some  vessel  for  performing  ablutions 
[Fountain  ; Holy  Water]  (Bingham’s  Antiq. 
VIII.  iii.  5).  [C.] 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS  {Manus  impo- 
sition x^ipuv  h rLdeais,  xeLP°^e<Tiai  XeiP0T0Uia)‘ 

[ XtipoTovia  originally  signified  election,  per  suf- 
fragia  manuum  extensione  data.  An  election  by 
the  people  always  in  the  early  church  preceded 
consecration,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
X^poTovia  soon  came  to  signify  the  whole 
process  of  making  a bishop,  of  which  it  pro- 
perly denoted  only  the  first  stage  (Suicer, 
Thesaurus,  s.  v.)]. 

The  origin  of  this  rite  is  to  be  looked  for  in  pa- 
triarchal times,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
form  simply  of  solemn  benediction.  Thus  Jacob, 
when  blessing  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  on  his  death- 
bed, laid  his  hands  upon  them  (Gen.  xlviii.  14). 
The  high  priest  employed  practically  the  same 
gesture  as  a part  of  the  public  ritual  (Lev.  ix. 
22,  23).  So  the  Lord  Himself  blessed  children 
(Mark  x.  16). 


It  became  also  a form  of  setting  apart  oi 
designation  to  important  offices,  as  well  secular 
as  religious,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  Joshua  (Num. 
xxvii.  18—23:  Deut.  xxxiv.  9).  And  in  con- 
nection with  the  consecration  of  priests  (Lev. 
viii.  22).  Jewish  Rabbin  were  set  apart  by 
imposition  of  hands  until  comparatively  modern 
times.  We  pass  over  the  use  of  this  ceremony 
in  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  also  in  oaths,  as 
having  no  Christian  equivalent.  Though  this 
latter  somewhat  resembles  the  custom  of  swear- 
ing with  the  hand  laid  upon  relics,  and  upon 
the  volume  of  the  gospels  even  to  modern  times. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  laying  on 
of  hands  used  by  our  Lord  both  in  blessing  and 
in  healing  ; and  again  He  promises  to  His  disci- 
ples that  they  too  should  lay  hands  on  the  sick 
and  they  should  recover.  The  apostles  laid  their 
hands  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  both  on  ordinary  Christians 
after  baptism  (Acts  viii.  17  ; xix.  6),  and  on 
those  set  apart  for  a special  office  (Acts  xiii.  3 ; 
and  probably  1 Tim.  iv.  14 ; and  2 Tim.  i.  6) ; 
at  the  time  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written,  the  doctrine  of  the  “ laying  on  of 
hands  ” was  one  of  the  elements  of  Christian 
teaching  (Heb.  vi.  1).  [Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  xcv.] 

The  imposition  of  hands  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing ceremonies : — 

1.  In  Ordinations  to  the  higher  Orders.  The 

4th  council  of  Carthage  had  canons  directing 
imposition  of  hands  in  the  ordination  of  a bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon  (cann.  2,  3,  4).  But  another 
form  was  provided  for  the  subdeacon,  “ quia 
mauus  impositionem  non  accipit.”  Similarly 
for  the  other  minor  orders  (cc.  5-10).  See 
also  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  16.  These  were 
d^etpordj/TjTos  virepea'ia,  an  inferior  ministry, 
and  the  holders  insacra ti  ministri.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  diaconicon,  nor  handle 
the  vasa  Dominica  or  sacred  vessels  ( Cone . Aga- 
then.  c.  66 ; Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  51  ; Bingham, 
iii.  1).  “ Manus  impositio  docet,  eos  qui  saens 

ordinibus  mancipantur,  sacras  omnes  actiones, 
quasi  sub  Deo  efficere,  utpote  quern  habeant 
operationum  suarum  in  omnibus  ducem  ac  rec- 
torem  ” (Pseudo-Dionysius,  De  Eccles.  Hierarch . 
c.  5,  par.  3).  “Hac  manuum  impositione  signi- 
ficatur  illapsus  Spiritus  Sancti,  quern  ordinans 
precatur  dari  ordinando : ejusque  regimen,  di- 
rectio  et  protectio,  ut  scilicet  Spiritus  Sanctus 
ordinandum  quasi  manu  sua  regat  et  dirigat  ” 
(Amalarius  de  Eccles.  Offic.  lib.  i.  c.  12). 

Deaconesses  also  received  the  impositio  ma- 
nuum; and  their  ordination  is  expressly  called 
both  x*lPOTOVia  aQd  xeiP°^eaia  the  15th 
canon  of  Chalcedon.  [Ordination.]  [S.  J.  E.] 

2.  In  the  restitution  of  holy  orders,  as  in  the 
original  conferring,  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  the  archbishop  formed  an  essential  portion  of 
the  rite  (Martene,  Bit.  Ant.  III.  ii.). 

3.  In  baptism  the  laying-on  of  hands,  with  unc- 
tion, followed  in  the  most  ancient  times  immedi- 
ately upon  the  washing  of  water  [Baptism,  § 13, 
p.  157]  ; nor  was  the  custom  obsolete  in  the  West 
in  the  13th  century  (Martene,  B.  A.  I.  ii.  1 § 3), 
while  in  the  East  it  is  practised  still.  This  is  how- 
ever to  be  understood,  in  the  West  at  least,  to 
refer  to  baptisms  at  which  the  bishop  himself  was 
present,  as  was  generally  the  case  when  baptism 
took  place — except  in  cases  of  extremity — only  at 
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certain  solemn  seasons.  When  oaptism  was  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  the  absence  of  a bishop, 
while  the  laying-oa  of  hands  and  chrismation 
on  the  forehead  was  a privilege  of  the  epis- 
copal order  (A*.  A.  I.  ii.  3,  § 2),  the  custom 
arose  of  the  baptized  being  presented  to  the 
bishop  at  some  convenient  season  separate  from 
that  of  baptism.  [Confirmation.]  The  Ara- 
bic canons,  called  Nicene  (c.  55),  desire  the 
ehorepiscopus  in  his  circuits  to  cause  the  boys 
and  girls  to  be  brought  to  him,  that  he  may  sign 
them  with  the  cross,  pray  over  them,  lay  his 
hands  upon  them,  and  bless  them.  Bede  tells 
us  that  Cuthbert  used  to  journey  through  his 
diocese,  laying  his  hands  upon  those  who  had 
been  baptized,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  ( Vita  Cuthberti , c.  29,  in  Migne’s  Patrol. 
xciv.  769  d)  Ancient  authorities,  however,  give 
at  least  as  great  prominence  to  the  chrismation 
on  the  forehead  which  was  reserved  for  the 
bishop,  as  to  the  laying-on  of  hands.  See  on 
the  whole  subject  Martene,  De  Hit.  Ant.  lib.  i. 
c.  ii. ; Binterim,  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  vol.  1,  pt.  1. 
p.  206  IF. 

4.  In  the  reception  of  a heretic  into  the  church, 
whose  baptism  was  recognised  as  valid,  imposition 
of  hands  was  the  form  of  conferring  those  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  could  not  have  re- 
ceived in  a heretical  community  [Confirmation, 
p.  425 ; Heresy,  p.  768]. 

5.  In  benedictions  the  lajing-on  of  hands  is 
constantly  used ; as,  in  the  beuediction  of  an 
abbat  (/s’.  A.  II.  i.  3);  of  a viigin  dedicated  to  a 
religious  life  ( ib . II.  iv.  16);  of  a king  {ib.  II.  x.), 
as  when  St.  Columba,  who  was  an  abbat  and  not 
a bishop,  laid  his  hands  on  the  head  of  Aidan 
and  consecrated  him  as  king  (Cumineus  Albus, 
Vita  S.  Coluinbae  c.  5,  in  Acta  SS.  Bened. 
saec.  1). 

6.  In  the  visitation  of  the  sick  the  priest  and 
the  faithful  who  are  with  him  are  directed  to  lay 
hands  on  the  sick  (Martene,  It.  A.  I.  vii.  4,  Ordd. 
4,  5,  14,  etc.),  with  the  prayer  that  the  Lord 
would  vouchsafe  to  visit  and  relieve  His  servant. 

7.  In  absolution  the  laying-on  of  hands  accom- 

panied the  prayer  for  the  remission  of  the  sins 
of  the  penitent  (Martene,  R.  A.  I.  vi.  3,  Ordd. 
3,  9,  etc.).  [C.] 

IMPOTENT  MAN,  CURE  OF.  Guene- 
bault  mentions  {s.  v.  “ Boiteux,”  p.  164)  a fine 
bas-relief  of  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the 
gate  of  the  Temple,  with  apparent  reference  to 
Acts  iii.  2,  as  published  in  Alonumciita  crgpta- 
ru>n  Vatican!,  Angelus  de  Gabrielis,  fol.  pi.  lxxix. 
no.  3.  Notice  of  the  universally-treated  subject 
of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  man  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  Paralytic.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

IMPRISONMENT  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

Seclusion  of  criminous  clerks,  generally  in  a 
monastery,  appears  to  have  been  resorted  to  as 
a disciplinary  measure  as  early  as  the  6th 
century.  Justinian  ( Nocellae , cxxiii.  c.  20) 
orders  “ that  if  any  presbyter  or  deacon  were 
convicted  of  giving  false  evidence  in  a civil 
cause,  he  should  be  suspended  from  his  function 
and  confined  to  a monastery  for  three  years.” 
Laymen  were  scourged  for  this  crime.  So  the 
2nd  council  at  Seville  (can.  3),  in  the  case  of 
vagrant  clergy : “ Desertorem  tamen  clericum, 
cingulo  honoris  atque  ordinationis  suae  exutum, 
aliquo  tempore  monasterio  relegari  convenit : 


sicque  postea  in  ministerio  ecc.osiastici  ordinis 
revocari.”  A similar  canon  directing  deposition 
and  relegation  to  a monastery  to  be  indicted 
upon  clerks  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  passed  at  the 
council  of  Agde  (c.  1).  A distinction  was  drawn 
by  the  first  couucil  of  Macon  between  the 
inferior  clergy  (junior)  and  the  higher  orders 
(honoratior).  The  former  were  to  receive  forty 
stripes,  save  one,  whilst  the  latter  were  im- 
prisoned thirty  days  for  the  same  offence  {Cone. 
Matiscon.  I.  can.  8).  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
seems  to  have  laid  down  {Epp.  vii.  50)  an  intel- 
ligible principle : that  such  crimes  as  were  by 
the  Mosaic  law  punished  with  death,  when  com- 
mitted by  clerics,  incurred  the  penalty  of  deposi- 
tion without  hope  of  restoration  (desperationem 
sacrarum  dignitatum).  To  these  he  added  some 
others,  fornication,  adultery,  perjury,  and  such 
like : all  these  incurred  irregularity.  Other 
offences  were  expiated  by  poeuitentia  in  a mo- 
nastery for  a longer  or  shorter  time  (Thomassin, 
Vet.  et  Nova  Evcl.  Disc.  tom.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  59). 
Individuals  would  sometimes  segregate  them- 
selves of  their  own  accord  to  expiate  some  fault. 
The  same  Gregory  praises  {Epp.  vii.  12)  Satur- 
ninus,  bishop  of  Jadera  ( - Zara),  in  Dalmatia,  for 
so  doing  in  order  to  atone  for  communicating  with 
the  excommunicated  archbishop  of  Salona  ( Ib . 
c.  59).  Joannes  Defensor,  whom  Gregory  had 
sent  into  Spain  to  execute  a sentence  of  six 
months’  relegation  to  a monastery  upon  a certain 
bishop  who  had  driven  an  unoffending  neighbour 
from  his  see,  pronounced  the  sentence  far  too 
lenient.  The  same  punishment  was  inflicted 
upon  certain  bishops  who  had  condemned  an  inno- 
cent person.  When  Gregory  imprisoned  clerics  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  an  annual  payment 
for  their  maintenance  to  the  monastery  that 
received  them  (Thomassin,  u.  s.  111.  lib.  ii.  c.  29), 
but  whether  derived  from  the  offender’s  bene- 
fice, or  the  property  of  the  pope  himself,  does 
not  appear.  The  tendency  was  perhaps  to  bear 
more  lightly  on  crimes  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above;  but  incontinence  was  always  heavily 
punished.  Hincmar,  and  after  him  Flodoard, 
tell  the  story  of  Genebald,  bishop  of  Laudunum 
(Laon),  who  for  a crime  of  this  kind  was  con- 
demned to  seven  years’  penitence,  and  even  put 
into  fetters  by  his  metropolitan,  Remigius, 
bishop  of  Rheims  (Hincmar,  Via  S.  Remig.). 
And  for  capital  crimes  the  incarceration  was  for 
life,  and  included  a sentence  of  perpetual  lay- 
communion  {Cone.  Epaon.  can.  22). 

But  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  a some- 
what milder  rule  prevailed.  Hincmar,  and  also 
Rabanus,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  were  inclined  to 
distinguish  between  secret  crimes,  and  those  which 
caused  open  scandal,  and  to  treat  the  former 
more  leniently  upon  confession  and  repentance. 
Probably  the  general  declension  of  morals  at  that 
period  forced  them  to  make  some  abatement  from 
the  rigid  rules  of  a purer  age.  Accordingly, 
canonical  punishments  were  generally  lightened 
from  this  time  (Thomassin,  u.  s.  tom.  ii.  lib.  i. 
c.  60  ; Bingham,  bk.  xvii.  c.  4). 

The  larger  churches  had  sometimes  prisons  in 
their  precincts  as  well  as  monasteries  [Decania]. 

[S.  J.  E.] 

IMPROPRIATION  is  the  assignment  of 
ecclesiastical  tithes  to  a lavraan,  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  appropriation , which  is  the 
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assignment  of  them  to  a college  or  other  cor- 
poration, some  of  whose  members  are  in  orders. 
The  practice  seems  to  have  sprung  up  only  about 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century. 

Very  soon  after  the  payment  of  Tithes  (see 
the  article)  became  general,  the  alienation  of 
them  by  the_  laity  began.  Thus  a council  at 
Ingelheim  (a.d.  948)  in  its  8th  canon  protests 
against  this  new  form  of  robbery : “ Ut  obla- 
tiones  fidelium,  quatenus  altari  deferantur,  nihil 
omnino  ad  laicalem  potestatem,  diceute  Scriptural, 
‘Qui  altari  serviunt,  de  altario  partieipentur.’” 
(So  Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nova  Eccl.  Disc  ip.  111. 
lib.  i.  c.  7,  n.  8),  who  interprets  this  canon  as 
referring  to  tithes.  Louis  IV.  of  France,  and 
the  emperor  Otho,  were  present  at  this  council. 
To  the  same  effect  a council  of  Metz  in  its  2nd 
canon,  quoting  Mai.  iii.  8-10.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  the  lay  lords  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  vacancy  of  a bishopric  or  a parish, 
to  make  these  depredations  ( Vid.  Thomassin, 
tom.  iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  53,  for  instances  of  this). 
And  we  find  even  that  the  monks  of  St.  Denis 
had  got  possession  of  some  tithes  (it -does  not 
appear  how)  and  wanted  to  sell  them.  This 
seems  to  be  a distinct  case  of  appropriation, 
and  we  learn  the  facts  from  a letter  to  them 
of  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  who  protests  against 
their  selling  what  they  ought  to  restore  to  the 
parish  priest. 

But  any  instances  we  find  in  these  times  are 
exceptional,  and  apparently  the  result  of  violent 
and  illegal  seizure  by  laymen  of  ecclesiastical 
dues.  As  Thomassin  observes:  “Necdum  tunc 
in  mentem  quidquam  venisse  de  decimis  infeo- 
datis.  lnvolaverant  decimas  Laici,  necdum 
pacifice  possidebant,  necdum  obducere  potuerant 
huic  rapinae  vel  colorem  legitimae  possessionis. 
Quin  identidem  commonebantur  profani  deprae- 
datores,  ut  ecclesiae  restituerent,  quae  jure 
I’etinere  non  possent  ” (tom.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  7). 

It  is  in  the  next  and  succeeding  ages  that  we 
must  look  for  impropriation  as  a legally  recog- 
nised condition  of  ecclesiastical  property. 

[S.  J.  E.] 

IN  PACE.  [Inscriptions,  p.  854  ff.] 

INCENSE.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of 
incense  in  Christian  worship  during  the  first  four 
centuries.  On  the  contrary,  we  meet  with  many 
statements  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of 
such  a custom.  Thus  Athenagoras,  a.d.  177  : — 
“ The  Creator  and  Father  of  the  universe  does 
not  require  blood  nor  smoke,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
of  flowers  and  incense  ” ( Legatio , § 13).  Ter- 
tullian,  A.D.  J98,  comparing  certain  Christian 
customs  with  heathen,  says,  “ It  is  true,  we  buy 
no  frankincense ; if  the  Arabians  complain  of 
this,  the  Sabeans  will  testify  that  more  of  their 
merchandise,  and  that  more  costly,  is  lavished 
on  the  burials  of  Christians,  than  in  burning  in- 
cense to  the  gods  ” ( Apol . c.  xlii.).  “ I offer  Him 
a rich  sacrifice  . . ^ not  one  pennyworth  of  the 
grains  of  frankincense,”  &e.  ( ib . c.  xxx.).  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria,  A.D.  192,  contrasting  the 
reasonable  service  of  Christians  with  that  of  the 
heathen  says,  that  “ the  truly  holy  altar  is  the 
just  soul,  and  the  perfume  from  it  holy  prayer  ” 
{Strom,  lib.  vii.  c.  vi.  § 32).  “If  then  they 
should  say  fhat  the  great  High  Priest,  the  Lord, 
offers  to  God  the  incense  {dvpiapa)  of  sweet 


smell,  let  them  not  suppose  that  the  Lord  offers 
this  sacrifice  and  sweet  smell  of  incense,  but  let 
them  understand  that  He  offers  on  the  altar  the 
acceptable  gift  of  charity  and  spiritual  perfume  ” 
( Paedag . lib.  ii.  c.  8,  § 67).  Arnobius,  a.d.  298, 
says  of  the  use  of  frankincense  among  the  hea- 
then, “ It  is  almost  a new  thing,  nor  is  the  term 
of  years  impossible  to  be  traced  since  the  know- 
ledge of  it  flowed  into  these  parts  . . . But  if 
in  the  olden  times  neither  men  nor  gods  sought 
after  the  matter  of  this  frankincense,  it  is  proved 
that  it  is  vainly  and  to  no  purpose  offered  now  ” 
{Ado.  Gentes,  lib.  vii.).  Lactantius,  A.D.  303: — 
“ It  follows  that  I show  what  is  the  true  sacri- 
fice of  God  . . . lest  any  one  should  think  that 
either  victims,  or  odours,  or  precious  gifts  are 
desired  by  God.  . . . This  is  the  true  sacrifice, 
not  that  which  is  brought  out  of  a chest,  but 
that  which  is  brought  out  of  the  heart  ” {Ditin. 
Instit.  Epit.  c.  2).  He  also  quotes  with  appro- 
bation a saying  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  that 
“ frankincense  and  other  perfumes  ought  not  to 
be  offered  at  the  sacrifice  of  God  ” ( Divin . Instit. 
lib.  vi.  § 25).  St.  Augustine,  396 : — “ We  go 
not  into  Arabia  to  seek  for  frankincense,  nor  do 
we  ransack  the  packs  of  the  greedy  trader.  God 
requires  of  us  the  sacrifice  of  praise  ” {Enarr.  in 
Ps.  xlix.  § 21).  The  above  ax-e  brief  extracts 
from  passages,  often  of  considerable  length,  all 
bearing  on  the  subject ; and  not  a single  author 
makes  the  least  allusion  to  any  Christian  rite  of 
incense,  or  any  reservation  from  which  we  could 
infer  that  such  a rite  existed.  Their  language 
precludes  the  supposition. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  incense  was  very 
early  employed  in  Christian  places  of  worship  as 
a supposed  disinfectant,  and  to  counteract  unplea- 
sant smells  ; and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  that 
ritual  use  of  it,  which  began  in  the  6th  or  possi- 
bly the  5th  century.  Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  denies  by  implication  the  ritual  use,  yet  says, 
“ If  the  smell  of  any  place  offend  me,  I burn 
something  of  Ai-abia;  but  not,”  he  adds,  “ with 
the  same  rite,  nor  the  same  dress,  nor  the  same 
appliance,  with  which  it  is  done  before  idols  ” 
{De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  10).  The  following  is  a bene- 
diction of  incense,  used  in  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne and  later,  in  which  no  other  object  than 
that  which  Tertullian  had  in  burning  it  is  re- 
cognized : — “ May  the  Lord  bless  this  incense  to 
the  extinction  of  evei-y  noxious  stench,  and  kindle 
it  to  the  odour  of  its  sweetness  ” (Martene,  De 
Eccl.  Ant.  Bit.  lib.  i.  c.  4,  Art.  12,  oi-dd.  5,  6). 
Thei'e  is  no  mention  of  incense  in  the  so-called 
liturgy  of  St.  Clement,  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  offices  of  the  4th  century ; nor  in- 
deed in  the  Apostolical  Constitute  ns  with  which 
it  is  incorporated.  Pseudo-Dionysius  (probably 
about  520,  but  possibly  somewhat  earlier)  is  the 
first  who  testifies  to  its  use  in  l-eligious  cere- 
monial : — “ The  chief  priest  (bishop)  having 
made  an  end  of  sacred  prayer  at  the  divine  altar, 
begins  the  censing  with  it,  and  goes  over  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  sacred  place  ” {Hierarch.  Eccles.  c. 
iii.  sect.  2 •,  comp.  sect.  3,  § 3).  A thurible  of  gold 
is  said  by  Evagrius  to  have  been  sent  by  a king 
of  Persia  to  a church  in  Antioch  about  594 
{Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  21).  The  most  ancient 
Ordo  Romanus,  which  Cave  supposes  to  have 
been  compiled  about  730,  and  which  may  belong 
to  the  7th  century,  ordei's  that  in  pontifical 
masses  a subdeacon,  bearing  a golden  censer, 
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shall  go  before  the  bishop  (of  Rome)  as  he  leaves 
the  secretarium  for  the  choir,  and  two  with 
censers  before  the  deacon  gospeller  as  he  proceeds 
with  the  gospel  to  the  ambo  (§§  7,  11,  in  J tusac. 
It.il.  tom.  ii.).  These  rules  are  also  given  in  the 
next  revision  of  the  Ordo,  which  may  be  a cen- 
tury later  (ib.  §§  4,  8).  This  latter  document 
says  also,  “After  the  gospel  has  been  read  . . . 
the  thuribles  are  carried  about  the  altar,  and 
afterwards  taken  to  the  nostrils  of  persons  (hom- 
inum),  and  the  smoke  is  drawn  up  towards  the 
face  by  the  hand”  (§  9).  This  probably  origi- 
nated in  its  earlier  natural  use  as  a means  of 
sweetening  and  (as  they  thought)  purifying  the 
air ; but  we  see  in  it  the  probable  origin  of  the 
strictly  ritual  censing  of  persons  in  the  West. 
In  the  same  Ordo,  which  was  certainly  in  use 
before  Amalarius  wrote  (about  827),  is  a direc- 
tion that  after  the  oblates  and  the  chalice  have 
been  set  on  the  altar,  with  a view  to  their  con- 
secration, “ the  incense  be  put  on  the  altar  ” 
(§  9).  Here  we  have  the  probable  germ  of  the 
later  “ censing  of  the  gifts.”  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  such  ritual  practices  were  for 
some  time  confined  to  Rome.  We  do  not  observe 
any  reference  to  the  use  of  incense  in  the  Galli- 
can  Liturgies  which  were  in  use  down  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by 
Germanus  of  Paris,  A.D.  5»5,  in  his  explanation 
of  liturgical  rites  (Martene,  u.  s.  ord.  1),  nor  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  A.D.  610,  in  his  book  on  the 
offices  of  the  church.  We  may  also  infer  its 
rarity  within  our  period,  and  the  little  import- 
ance attached  to  it  throughout  the  9th  century, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Floras 
of  Lyons,  Rabanus  of  Mentz,  or  Walafrid  of  Rei- 
chenau.  in  works  largely  devoted  to  questions  of 
ritual. 

The  so-caUed  Missa  Ulyrici  (Martene,  «.  s. 
ord.  4)  preserves  the  Scriptural  symbolism  by 
directing  the  priest  to  say,  when  the  incense  is 
burnt,  “ Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  Thy 
sight  as  the  incense  ” (Ps.  cxli.  2).  But  in  the 
same  and  later  ordines  [Ordo]  it  represents 
divine  influence  on  the  soul,  according  to  the 
following  explanation  of  Amalarius  : — “ The 
thurible  denotes  the  body  of  Christ  in  which  is 
fire,  to  wit,  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom  proceeds 
a good  odour,  which  every  one  of  the  elect  wishes 
to  snatch  towards  himself.  The  same  odour  is 
a token  that  virtue  (bonam  operationem)  goes 
forth  out  of  Christ,  which  he  who  wishes  to 
live  passes  into  his  own  heart  ” ( De  Ecdes. 
Ofific.  lib.  iii:  c.  18).  The  reader  will  observe 
the  allusion  to  the  mode  of  inhaling  the  smoke 
above  described. 

This  notice  would  be  imperfect  without  a re- 
ference to  certain  passages  from  early  writers, 
which  have  led  some  to  suppose  that  notwith- 
standing the  authorities  above  cited,  the  ritual 
use  of  incense  was  known  in  the  Christian  church 
from  the  beginning.  As  the  earliest  testimony 
we  often  see  alleged  the  third  apostolical  canon, 
which  forbids  that  “ beside  honey  and  milk,  and 
new  ears  of  corn  and  bunches  of  grapes  in  their 
season  [see  Fruits,  Offering  of],  anything  else 
shall  be  offered  on  the  altar,  at  the  time  of  the 
holy  oblation,  than  oil  for  the  lamp  and  incense  ” 
(Bever.  Pandect,  tom.  i.  p.  2).  The  Arabic  para- 
phrase has  more  generally,  “in  the  time  of  the 
sacraments  and  prayers  ” (ib.  tom.  ii. ; Annot. 
p.  16).  It  will  be  seen  that  this  canon  does  not 
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mention  the  ritual  use  <f  ince»*e,  nor  can  it  be 
shown  that  the  incense  mentioned  was  designed 
for  such  use.  It  was  without  doubt  often  used 
as  a perfume,  and  in  the  caves  and  dftlacombs 
in  which  the  first  Christians  often  worshipped, 
and  in  which  their  dead  were  frequently  buried, 
would  sometimes  be  thought  almost  as  necessary 
as  the  lamp-oil,  on  behalf  of  which  a similar  ex- 
ception was  made.  We  must  add  too  that  the 
whole  of  the  clause  above  cited  looks  like  a late 
addition  to  the  very  simple  code  which  is  as- 
signed, with  probability,  to  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  centurv.  though  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  394  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccl.  tom.  ii.  p.  76). 
Pseudo-Hippolytus,  alleged  as  the  bishop  of 
Portus,  220,  but  in  reality  some  centuries  later: 
— “ The  churches  lament,  with  a great  lamenta- 
tion, because  neither  the  oblation  nor  the  (rite 
of)  incense  is  celebrated  ” (De  C'/ns'xmm.  Mundit 
c.  34).  Here  we  have  nothing  more  than  ima- 
gery borrowed  from  well  known  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  language  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  that  of  the  following  passage  in  St.  Basil, 
370,  which  has  been  brought  forward  with  the 
same  object : — “ The  houses  of  prayer  were  cast 
down  by  unholy  hands,  the  altars  were  over- 
thrown, and  there  was  no  oblation  nor  incense, 
no  place  of  sacrifice,  but  fearful  sorrow,  as  a 
cloud,  was  over  all”  (tn  Gordium  Mart.  Horn, 
xix.).  St.  Basil  here  is  merely  in  part  citing 
and  partly  paraphrasing,  with  reference  to  the 
church  under  persecution,  what  Azarias  in  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children  says  of  the  state 
of  Jerusalem  during  the  captivity  (Sept.  Vers. 
v.  14).  St.  Ambrose  says,  with  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  to  Zacharias  “on  the 
right  side  ofthe  altar  ofincense  ”(St.  Luke  i.  11), 
“ Would  that  an  angel  might  stand  by  us  also  as 
we  burn  (or  rather  heap,  adolentibus)  the  altars  ” 
(Expos.  Evang.  S.  Luc.  lib.  i.  § 28).  Incense  is 
not  mentioned  here,  and  “ adolere  ” does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  use  of  fire,  so  that  no  al- 
lusion to  incense  may  have  been  intended.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  thought  of  incense 
was  suggested  to  St.  Ambrose  by  the  mention  of 
“ the  altar  of  incense.”  We  therefore  further 
point  out  that  if  he  was  thinking  of  material 
incense,  as  used  in  the  Christian  church,  it  must 
in  his  time  have  been  burnt  on  altars,  which  no 
one  asserts  ; and,  moreover,  that  St.  Ambrose  ex- 
plains himself  by  a paraphrase  of  his  own  words, 
“ as  we  heap  the  altars,  as  ire  bring  the  sacrifice .” 
The  incense  in  his  mind  was  “ the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.”  The  testament  of 
St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  a spurious  document  of 
uncertain  date,  is  also  quoted  with  the  same 
object : — “ I exhort  you  not  to  bury  me  with 
sweet  spices  . . . but  to  give  the  fumigation  of 
sweet-smelling  smoke  in  the  house  of  God  . . . 
Burn  your  incense  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  to 
His  praise  and  honour”  (Test.  S.  Ephr.  in  Surii 
Vitae  Sanctjrurn , Feb.  1).  The  actual  use  of 
incense  during  the  funeral  ceremony  appears  to 
be  intended  here;  but  the  evidence  of  a late 
forgery  is  worth  nothing.  We  may  add  that 
there  was  an  obvious  natural  reason,  such  as 
the  first  Christians  would  have  recognized  with 
Tertullian,  for  burning  incense  at  a funeral ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  custom  of  using 
it  then  contributed  not  a little  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  as  a purely  religious 
rite.  [W.  E.  S.] 
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INCEST  ( Incestus ) is  defined  by  the  Decree 
of  Grattan  (causa  36,  qu.  1,  c.  2,  §4)  thus  : “ In- 
cestus  est  consanguineorum  vel  affinium  abusus,” 
where  we  are  of  course  to  understand  affinity  or 
consanguinity  such  as  would  be  an  impediment 
to  matrimony  (Van  Espen,  Jus  Eccles.  P.  iii.  tit. 
iv.  cc.  48,  49). 

Christian  morality  extended  the  range  of  “ pro- 
hibited degrees”  within  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  contract  matrimony,  and  consequently  the 
conception  of  incest,  much  beyond  that  of  the 
heathen  world.  The  apologists,  as  Minucius 
Felix  ( Octav . c.  31)  and  Origen  (c.  Celsum , V. 
p.  248,  Spencer)  speak  with  horror  of  the  licence 
given  to  Persians  and  Egyptians  of  marrying 
persons  near  in  blood  ; and  Augustine  ( De  Civi- 
tate,  xv.  16)  insists  upon  the  natural  loathing 
which  men  feel  at  connexions  of  this  kind. 
Gothofred  (on  the  Theodosian  Code,  lib.  iii.  tit. 
12)  gives  many  instances  of  marriages  among 
the  Romans — as  of  uncle  with  niece — which  the 
feeling  of  Christendom  universally  condemns. 
[Affinity  ; Prohibited  Degrees.] 

Basil  the  Great  (ad  Amphilochium,  c.  67)  holds 
incest  with  a sister  to  be  a crime  of  the  same 
degree  as  murder.  He  who  commits  incest  with 
a half-sister,  whether  by  the  father’s  or  the 
mother’s  side,  during  the  time  that  he  continues 
in  his  sin,  is  to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
church ; after  he  is  brought  to  a sense  of  his 
sin,  he  is  for  three  years  to  stand  among  the 
“ Flentes  ” at  the  door  of  the  church,  begging 
those  who  enter  to  pray  for  him ; then  he  is  to 
pass  another  seven  years  among  the  “ Audientes,” 
as  still  unworthy  to  pray  with  the  rest ; then, 
if  he  show  true  contrition,  and  on  his  earnest 
entreaty,  he  may  be  admitted  for  three  years 
among  the  “Substrati;”  then,  if  he  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  in  the  tenth 
year  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  but  not  to  offer  with  them  ; then,  after 
continuing  two  years  in  this  state,  he  may  at 
last  be  admitted  to  holy  communion  (c.  75). 
The  same  punishment  is  prescribed  for  one  who 
commits  incest  with  a daughter-in-law  (c.  76). 
He  who  marries  two  sisters,  though  not  at  the 
same  time,  is  subject  to  the  penalties  of  adultery, 
i.e.  two  years  among  the  Flentes,  two  among  the 
Audientes,  two  among  the  Substrati,  and  one 
among  the  Consistentes,  before  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion.  And  generally,  he  who 
marries  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity (rrjs  aireipriibievris  orvyyeveias)  is  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  adultery  (c.  68).  The  council 
of  Elvii’a  (Cone.  Elib.  c.  61),  a.d.  305,  allotted 
to  a marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister  the 
penalty  of  fifteen  years’ excommunication ; that 
of  Neo-Caesai'ea  (c.  2),  A.D.  314,  decreed  the  ex- 
communication  of  a woman  who  married  two 
brothers  for  the  whole  of  her  life,  except  that 
in  peril  of  death  she  might  be  admitted  to  com- 
m union,  on  promising  to  renounce  the  connexion 
if  she  recovered  (Bingham,  Antiq.  XVI.  xi.  3). 

The  Penitentials,  as  might  be  expected,  pro- 
vide penalties  for  incest ; those,  for  instance,  of 
Theodore,  of  Bede,  and  of  Egbert  assign  to  dif- 
ferent forms  of  this  sin  periods  of  penance  vary- 
ing from  five  to  fifteen  years  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Counoils  and  Documents,  iii.  179,  328,  420).  [C.] 

INCLINATION.  [Genuflexion,  p.  725.] 

INCLUSI.  Monks  living  in  detached  cells 


within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  (“  intra 
septa  ”)  were  termed  “ inclusi.”  These  were 
monks  either  of  long  experience  or  of  delicate 
health  (Cone.  Agath.  A.D.  506,  c.  38).  They  were 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  abbot,  but  not  to 
the  oi*dinary  rules  of  the  monastery  (Martene, 
Reg.  Comm.  c.  1 ; Menard,  Concord.  Regul.  c.  3, 
§ 6).  See  Hermits  and  Hesychastae. 

[I.  G.  S.] 

INDALECIUS.  [Hesychius  (1).] 

lNDICTION.  From  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century  a new  note  of  time  begins  to  appear 
in  dates;  Indiction,  followed  by  an  ordinal 
number,  from  I.  to  XV.,  as  a character  of  the 
year,  is  appended  to  its  customary  designation ; 
e.g.,  Coss.  M.  et  N.  (or  Anno  ah  Tncarnatione  — ) 
Tndictione  — . In  respect  of  its  origin,  “ In- 
dictio  ” is  a term  of  the  Roman  fscus,  meaning 
“ quidquid  in  praestationem  indicitur ,”  notice  of 
a tax  (on  real  property,  Cod.  .Judin.-  x.  6,  3), 
“ assessment,”  iirivepriaLs  : thence  it  came  to 
denote  the  year  on  which  the  tax  was  assessed, 
beginning  1st  September,  the  epoch  of  the  im- 
perial fiscal  year.  It  seems  that  in  the  pro- 
vinces, after  Constantine,  if  not  earlier,  the 
valuation  of  property  was  revised  upon  a census 
taken  at  the  end  of  every  fifteen  years,  or  three 
lustra  (Ideler,  JIdb.*2.  347  sqg.,  from  Savigny, 
iiber  die  Steververfassung  unter  den  Kaiser n,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy, 
1822,  23).  'From  the  strict  observance  of  this 
fiscal  regulation  there  resulted  a marked  term 
of  fifteen  years,  constantly  recurrent,  the  Circle 
of  Indictions,  7]  e ual  SeuafTripis  rwv  Ti'Si kti&vgou 
(or  'IvS'iKTcov),  which  became  available  for  chro- 
nological purposes  as  a “ period  of  revolution  ” 
of  fifteen  years,  each  beginning  1st  September  : 
which  (except  in  the  Spanish  peninsula)  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  a character  of  the  year 
irrespectively  of  all  reference  to  taxation.  The 
Indictions  (like  the  “solar  cycle”  of  Sunday 
letters,  twenty-eight  years,  and  the  lunar  cycle, 
nineteen  years,  of  “ Golden  Numbers,”  beside 
which  this  circle  has  obtained  place  in  chrono- 
logy)  do  not  form  an  era  : the  annexed  ordinal 
number  is  reckoned  from  the  epoch  of  the  circle 
then  current : it  is  not  expressed  how  many 
circles  have  elapsed  since  any  given  point  of 
time.  It  is  certain  that  September  1st  is  the 
original  epoch  of  each  indiction  (St.  Ambros. 
Epist.  ad  Episc.  per  Aemil.  2,256,  fndictio  cum 
Septembri  mense  incipit ; and  de  Noe  et  Area,  c. 
17.  A Septembri  mense  annus  videtur  incipere, 
sicut  Indictionum  praesentium  vsus  ostendit ). 
From  any  given  date  of  a known  year  to  which 
its  indiction  is  added,  as  e.g.,  “ 3 id.  August. 
Symmacho  et  Boetio  Coss.  [=11  Aug.,  a.d.  522] 
in  fine  Indictionis  XV.”  (Reines.  Inscript.  Vet. 
978),  it  results  that  a circle  of  indictions  began 
210  ( = 14  x 15)  years  earlier,  i.e.,  A.D.  312.  Now 
as  it  is  only  since  Constantine  that  “Indiction” 
makes  its  appearance  as  a note  of  time,  and  as 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maxentius  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  Constantine  attained  to 
undisputed  empire,  the  date,  A.D.  312,  1 Sept.,  is 
accepted  as  the  epoch  of  the  first  circle  of  in- 
dictions. Hence  the  technical  rule  for  finding  the 
indiction  of  each  year.  To  the  ordinal  number 
of  the  given  year  a.d.  (beginning  with  1 January) 
add  3 : divide  the  amount  by  15  : the  remainder 
denotes  the  indiction : if  there  be  no  remainder, 
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tho  year  is  Indict.  15.  Thus,  in  respect  of  the 
above-cited  date,  a.d.  522  (August  11th),  the 
division  of  525  by  15  giv.es  no  remainder;  there- 
for&  Jan.  1st  to  Aug.  31st  of  that  year  lie  in  In- 
dictnn  15,  beginning  at  1 Sept,  of  a.d.  521.  The 
author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (probably  a man 
of  Antioch)  makes  the  circle  of  indictions  begin 
much  earlier,  viz.  at  the  epoch  of  the  Antiochene 
era,  1 Gorpiaeus=l  Sept.  U.C.  705  = b.C.  49;  at 
which  year  he  notes : “ Here  begins  the  first 
year  of  the  15-ycar  circle  of  indictions,  with  the 
first  year  of  C.  Julius  Caesar:”  and  thencefor- 
ward he  adds  to  each  year  its  indiction.  Twenty- 
four  complete  circles  (24x  15  = 360)  end  there- 
fore at  l Sept.  a.d.  312  : and  at  01.  273,  1,  Coss. 
Constantino  HI-.,  Licinio  III.,  u.c.  1066,  beginning 
1 January,  a.d.  313,  he  notes  : ’IvdiKTiuvav 
KwuffTavTiviavdoy  evravda  apx'fl — to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  the  first  eight  months  of 
that  consulship  belonged  to  that  first  year. 
(So,  throughout,  the  Indiction  in  Chron.  Pasch. 
is  attached,  not  to  the  year  in  which  it  began, 
but  to  the  following  year,  beginning  1 January, 
which  contains  eight  months  of  it.  Comp. 
Clinton,  F.  R.  Append.  1 and  2.)  Although 
there  is  no  trace  elsewhere  of  this  earlier  system 
of  indictions,  it  does  not  follow,  in  Ideler’s  judg- 
ment (2,  351),  that  the  statement  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle  is  entirely  without  foundation.  A 
fiscal  regulation,  proceeding  by  periods  of  fifteen 
years  may,  he  thinks,  have  obtained  in  Syria 
and  other  Eastern  provinces  : and  the  assumption 
would  serve  to  explain  the  circumstance,  else 
unaccounted  for,  that  in  the  reckoning  of  Antioch, 
the  year  (of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae)  begins 
l September,  not  at  the  old  1 October.  Some 
later  writers,  misled  by  the  merely  technical 
rule  above  given,  have  assumed  that  the  In- 
dictions actually  had  their  beginning  three  years 
before  the  Nativity,  i.e.  before  our  A.D.  1,  with 
the  “ decree  of  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed”  (St.  Luke  iii.  1).  So 
says  Duranti — a writer  of  the  13th  century 
(Speculum  Juris,  t.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  281):  “Caesar 
Aug.  decretum  proposuit,  ut  describeretur  uni- 
versus  orbis ; i.e.,  ut  quilibet  aestimaret  bona  sua, 
describens  orbem  sub  tributo  sibi  singulis  quin- 
decim  annis  reddendo , quod  quidem  tempus  divisit 
per  tria  lustra,”  &c.  And  the  rule  concerning 
three  years  to  be  added  to  the  year-date  (a.d.) 
rests,  he  adds,  on  the  fact,  “ quia  tot  praecesserant 
de  indictione  quando  Christus  natus  fuit,  vel  quia 
praemissum  edictum  Caesaris  tribus  annis  prae- 
cepit  Nativitatem  Christi.” 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century 
that  the  indictions  first  appear  in  dates.  St. 
Athanasius,  in  a fragment  of  his  work  de 
Synodis,  opp.  t.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  737,  gives  “ In- 
diction XIV.  ” with  the  date  ( = A.D.  341)  of  the 
council  of  Antioch  ; but  that  work  was  written 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  ( ob . 371),  at  which 
time  this  method  of  dating  was  in  common  use. 
The  earliest  clear  instance  is  the  date  of  a decree 
of  Constantius  (Cod.  Theod.  xii.  12,  2),  of  the 
year  356,  or  rather  (for  the  text  needs  correc- 
tion) 357.  From  the  earliest  years  of  that  cen- 
tury the  yearly  appointment  of  consuls  became 
irregular,  and  from  time  to  time  the  designation 
of  the  year,  instead  of  Coss.  M.  et.  N.,  became 
post  consulatum  M.  et  N.  There  was  even  an 
uncertainty  in  the  numbering  of  a set  of  post- 
consulate  years  : for  instance,  some  would  de- 
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signate  the  first  vacant  year  anno  post  consul- 
atum M.  N i. ; others,  after  the  old  fashion  of 
numbering,  anno  ii.  (Pagi,  Dissert,  llypat.  p. 
319  ; ldeler,  2,  345  note).  A further  source 
of  uncertainty  was  the  difference  of  epochs  of 
the  year.  But  the  fifteeu-years’  circle  of  iudic- 
tions  once  established  throughout  the  empire 
provided  a correction  for  all  such  uncertainty,, 
so  long  as  it  continued  to  be  understood,  that  the 
year  of  indiction  began  on  the  1st  of  September 
(preceding  the  1st  of  January  of  the  year  found 
by  the  rule  above  given).  And,  in  fact,  this  was 
the  established  practice  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this 
work.  In  the  Codex  Theodosi  tnus,  indeed,  its 
learned  annotator,  Gothofred,  finds  indications 
of  four  distinct  reckonings  of  the  indictions,  viz. 
the  ltalica,  A.D.  312;  Orientalis,  313;  and  two 
of  Africa,  314  and  315.  As  regards  the  sup- 
posed Orientalis , Cardinal  Norris  (De  Anno  et 
Epockis  Syro-Maced.  Dissertat.  IV.  c.  iv. : Opp. 
t.  ii.  col.  422  sqq.)  has  shown  that  its  epoch  is 
the  1st  September,  a.d.  312.  Concerning  the 
two  supposed  different  African  reckonings,  see 
ldeler  (Hdb.  2,  354  sqq. ; Lehrb.  p.  409).  Apart 
from  these  inferences  from  the  TheodosiAn  Codex, 
we  find  no  trace,  except  here  and  there  in  corrupt 
texts  and  negligent  dates,  of  a different  reckon- 
ing : Dionysius  Exiguus  knows  no  other  than 
that  which  is  expressed  by  the  usual  rule  (Argu- 
menta  paschalia,  ii.).  To  trace  the  history  of 
the  use  of  the  indictions  through  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  would,  as  ldeler 
remarks,  require  extensive  disquisition.  In  re- 
spect of  France,  Mabillon  has  shown  (de  re 
diplomat,  ii.  24,  26)  that  this  note  of  time  does 
not  appear  in  public  acts  before  Charlemagne, 
but  in  acts  of  councils,  and  in  writers,  it  is  found 
earlier.  But  far  down  into  the  middle  ages  its 
use  became  so  general  that  it  is  rarely  absent 
from  dates  attached  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
documents  in  Italy,  France,  Germany  (in  the 
Pyrenaean  peninsula  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
established).  Dui’anti,  writing  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, testifies  (u.  s.) : “ Tantae  fuit  auctoritatis 
indictio,  ut  nullus  sine  ea  fieret  contractus,  nec 
privilegium,  nec  testamentum,  nec  alia  scriptura 
sollennis : et  ctiam  hodie  eandem  obtinet  aucto- 
ritatem.” 

With  the  desuetude  of  the  Imperial  fiscal 
I’egulation,  with  which  the  indictions  originated, 
the  original  epoch,  1st  September,  ceased  to  be 
significant — except  in  the  Eastern  empire,  where 
that  day  was  established  as  the  first  day  of  the 
year : wherever  in  the  Corpus  Ilistoriie  Byzan- 
tinae  the  indictions  occur,  they  are  those  of 
1st  September,  312.  Even  in  the  West,  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  period,  they  are  still  occasion 
ally  met  with  : thus,  a writing  of  Gregory  VII., 
A.D.  1073,  bears  the  subscription,  “ Datum 
Capuae,  Kalend.  Sept.,  incipiente  Indictione  XII.” 
But  in  process  of  time  the  indiction,  detached 
from  its  original  epoch,  came  to  be  dated  from  the 
new-year’s  day,  as  received  at  the  time,  December 
25th,  or  January  1st,  or  March  25th.  Distinct 
from  these  indictions  used  by  various  popes  in 
their  bulls,  and  by  other  writers,  is  one  which 
has  been  called  “ Caesarean,”  of  which  the  first 
notice  occurs  in  Bede,  de  temp,  ratione , c.  46  : 
“ Incipiunt  Indictiones  ab  viii.  Kalend.  Octobris, 
ibidemque  terminantur.”  This,  of  which  there 
is  extant  no  earlier  indication  (but  which,  so 
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great  was  the  authority  of  the  writer,  may  have 
influenced  the  practice  of  the  Imperial  chancel- 
leries), is  probably  due  to  au  assumption  of 
Bede,  that  the  old  epoch  of  the  Byzantine  year, 
September  24th,  was  accepted  by  Constantine 
as  the  epoch  of  the  indictions  established  by 
him.  [H.  B.] 

INDULGENCE.  (I.)  The  use  of  the  word 
Indulgentia  by  ecclesiastical  writers  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  jurisconsults,  who  employ  it  to 
designate  a remission  of  punishment  or  of  taxes, 
especially  such  a general  amnesty  as  was  some- 
times proclaimed  by  an  emperor  on  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion  of  rejoicing.  Thus  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  has  a title  De  Indulgentiis  Criminum 
(Van  Espen,  Jus  Eecles .,  P.  II.  sec.  i.  tit.  7). 
Hence  the  word  passed-  into  ecclesiastical  usage 
in  a double  sense.  First,  it  designates  remission 
of  sins,  as  in  what  Reticius,  bishop  of  Autun, 
according  to  St.  Augustine  (c.  Julian,  i.  3),  ob- 
served of  baptism  as  early  as  the  Roman  synod 
under  pope  Melchiades,  A.D.  313  : “ It  can  escape 
nobody  that  this  is  the  principal  indulgence 
known  to  the  church,  where  we  lay  aside  the 
whole  weight  of  our  hereditary  guilt,  and  cancel 
all  our  former  misdeeds  committed  in  ignorance, 
and  put  off  the  old  man  with  all  his  innate 
wickednesses.”  In  this  passage,  indulgence 
stands  immediately  for  remission  of  sins,  and 
that  alone.  But  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned with  it  in  a second  sense,  that  in  which 
it  designates  such  a lightening  of  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
offender,  as  St.  Paul  practised  in  the  case  of  the 
incestuous  Corinthian  (2  Cor.  ii.  6-11).  This 
question  of  the  advisability  of  such  a relaxation 
first  comes  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  “ lapsed  ” or  denied  Christ  to  avoid 
persecution,  and  for  whom  martyrs  had  in  many 
cases  interceded.  St.  Cyprian  tells  us,  in  his  letter 
to  Antoninus,  how  it  had  been  discussed  and  de- 
cided by  his  colleagues  in  Africa.  They  held 
that  the  church  should  not  be  closed  irrevocably 
to  such  of  the  lapsed  as  were  desirous  of  return- 
ing to  it : nor  yet  opened  indiscriminately  till 
they  had  undergone  their  full  penance,  and  had 
their  particular  case  taken  into  consideration. 
“ Et  ideo  placuit  . . . examinatis  causis  singu- 
lorum  : libellaticos  interim  admitti,  sacrificatis 
in  exitu  subveniri : quia  exomologesis  apud  in- 
feros non  est,  nec  ad  penitentiam  quis  a nobis 
compelli  potest,  si  fructus  penitentiae  subtra- 
hatur  ” (Ep.  lii.).  The  bishops,  he  adds,  already 
made  distinctions  between  other  crimes,  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion,  and  therefore  might  be 
left  to  deal  with  this  similarly.  No  canons  for 
regulating  penances  of  any  kind  had  as  yet  been 
passed.  It  rested  accordingly  with  the  bishops 
to  use  greater  or  less  indulgence  in  dispensing 
them  all  as  they  thought  fit.  It  was  disputed 
by  Novatian  whether  they  could  remit  as  well 
as  bind  : and  he  maintained  that  only  God  could 
remit.  But  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  The  fifth  of  the  canons  of  Ancyra,  A.D. 
314  (Mansi,  ii.  516)  gives  the  bishops  power  to 
mitigate  ( (piXavOpccTreveaQai ) or  to  increase  the 
length  of  an  offender’s  penitence  ; so  the  twelfth 
Nicene  canon  gives  the  bishop  power  to  deal 
more  gently  with  penitents  who  have  shown 
true  repentance  (Mansi,  ii.  673).  The  merciless 
rulings  of  the  Elviran  canons  1,  2,  6,  8,  10,  12, 


13,  17,  19,  63-66,  70-73,  and  75,  which  forbid 
certain  offenders  to  be  readmitted  to  commu- 
nion even  on  their  death-beds,*  were  neither 
imitated  elsewhere  nor  maintained  in  Spain 
itself  (Mansi,  ib.  5-19).  St.  Ambrose,  speaking 
for  the  West,  says  : “ Our  Lord  must  have  meant 
the  powers  of  loosing  and  binding  to  be  coexten- 
sive, or  He  would  not  have  bestowed  both  on  the 
same  terms”  (DePoen.  i.  2).  St.  Gregory  Nyssen 
deposes,  on  behalf  of  the  East,  to  wrhat  had  been 
customary  : To?s  atrOevearepois  iyeveri  r/y 
irapa  twv  iraTepow  avpirepapopa,  which  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  “indulgentia”  (Ep.  ad 
Letoi.  c.  4). 

Usually  there  were  four  stages  or  degrees 
through  which  offenders  had  to  pass  before  re- 
gaining communion  : (1)  weepers,  (2)  hearers, 
(3)  kneelers,  (4)  bystanders ; and  usually  several 
years  had  to  be  spent  in  each.  Now  the  bishop, 
according  to  St.  Gregory,  might,  in  proportion  to 
their  conversion,  “rescind  the  period  of  their 
penance;  making  it  eight,  seven,  or  even  five 
years  instead  of  nine,  in  each  stage,  should  their 
repentance  exceed  in  depth  what  it  had  to  fulfil 
in  length,  and  compensate,  by  its  increased  zeal, 
for  the  much  longer  time  required  in  others  to 
effect  their  cure  ” (ib.  c.  5). 

So  matters  went  on  till  about  the  end  of  the 
7th  century.  The  office  of  Penitentiary  pres- 
byter, abolished  by  Nectarius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, three  centuries  earlier,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  any  change,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned  (S<>c.  v.  19  and  Soz.  vii.  16). 
But  they  were  changed  materially  when  the 
system  of  commutations  laid  down  in  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
.had  begun  to  work : according  to  which  a rigorous 
fast  of  days,  weeks,  or  years,  might  be  redeemed 
by  saying  a proportionable  number  of  psalms,  or 
by  paying  a proportionable  fine  (c.  3-10,  in 
Migne’s  Patrol,  xcix.  937  sqq.).  Several  of  the 
offences  stigmatised  in  the  canons  of  the  synod  of 
Berghamstede,  A.D.  697,  are  dismissed  with  a 
fine  (Mansi,  xii.  Ill  sqq.).  The  synod  of  Cloves- 
hoe,  A.D.  747,  protests  in  its  26th  and  27th 
canons  against  the  neglect  of  discipline  to  which 
this  “ new  device  ” and  “ perilous  custom  ” had 
led  (ib.  493-96).  But  the  Penitential  of.Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York,  not  only  re-enacts  all  the 
commutations  authorised  by  Theodore  (ib.  433), 
but  adds  to  them  in  a subsequent  chapter 
(ib.  456),  voluntary  exile  from  home  and  country 
being  one  of  the  new  kind  allowed.  Similar  per- 
mission is  given  in  the  Penitential  of  Bede,  as  it  is 
called  (ib.  519).  After  this  the  extension  of  in- 
dulgences to  pilgrimages  and  holy  wars  was  a 
pure  matter  of  time  ; and  these,  from  the  ardour 
inspired  by  both,  threw  everything  else  into  the 
shade.  The  climax  was  reached  when,  to  make 
them  more  attractive,  it  was  formally  declared 
of  the  one,  “ iter  illud  pro  omni  penitents  repu- 
tetur”  (Concil.  Claromont.  c.  2,  ap.  Mansi,  xx. 
816),  and  popularly  believed  of  the  other,  “pro 
stipendio  erat  indulgentia  peccatorum  proposita  ” 
(ib.  pp.  827  and  890).  On  this  point  see  Morinus, 
De  Poenit.  x.  22,  1-6,  and  Bingham,  Ant.  xviii.  4, 
for  earlier  times.  Goar  (Euchol.  pp.  680-88) 

a It  is  to  be -observed  that  the  reading  “nee  in  fine,”  or 
“ nec  in  finem,”  is  changed  in  some  later  recensions — as 
in  that  of  Burchard — into  “ non  nisi  in  fine,”  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  Nicene  canon  (13)  which 
forbids  such  total  excommunication. — [Ed.] 
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attempts  in  vain  to  detect  affinity  between  papal  I 
indulgences  and  the  awyxu}P°X°-Pr ^ °f  G*e  Greek 
church  (comp.  Ducange,  Gloss.  Gr.  s.  v.). 

[E.  S.  Ft] 

(II.)  Indulgences,  or  relaxations  ot  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  are  however  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  penitential  cases  ; such  relaxations  are 
found  in  relation  to  almost  all  points  of  conduct. 
The  laws  of  God,  whether  known  by  revelation  or 
by  natural  light  (Augustine,  Qiuiest.  67  in  Exod.), 
are  of  course  always  binding;  but  under  positive 
human  enactments  cases  may  and  do  occur,  in 
which  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a law  may  be  a 
greater  evil  to  the  society  concerned  than  the 
suspension  of  its  operation.  Hence,  in  all  state* 
and  societies,  either  the  law-giving  power  or 
seme  other  has  exercised  the  right  of  suspending 
the  operation  of  a law  upon  occasion.  A familiar 
instance  of  such  a dispensing  power  is  the  com- 
mutation by  the  sovereign  of  this  country  of 
sentences  passed  by  the  judges  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law.  As  a law  is  necessarily  rigid, 
while  the  real  character  of  human  acts  cannot 
be  rigidly  defined,  such  a dispensing  power  seems 
necessary  for  the  equitable  administration  of 
justice. 

And  this  principle  is  just  as  true  of  the  church 
as  of  other  societies  ; here  too  we  find  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  mitigated  by  authority  in 
special  cases  from  an  early  period.  Such  in- 
dulgences, or  concessions  to  human  weakness, 
commonly  called  dispensations,  have  received 
various  names — remissio,  venia,  dementia,  mise- 
ratio,  dispensatio ; avyyv&pr],  avpiraOeia,  <pi\av- 
Opcvir'ia,  olKovofxia  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.) — all  im- 
plying something  of  the  nature  of  occasional 
indulgence  or  inieiKeia  in  the  administration  of 
a law,  the  law  itself  remaining  unchanged.  A 
constant  exemption  of  a person  or  body  corporate 
from  the  operation  of  a particular  law  is  called 
a privilegium.  The  canonists  generally  limit  the 
use  of  the  word  dispensatio  to  the  case  in  which 
& future  transgression  of  a law  is  permitted. 

Thomassin  ( Eccl . Discip.  II.  iii.  24,  § 14)  holds 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  when  few 
or  no  councils  were  held,  such  dispensations  were 
granted  by  the  bishops;  that  afterwards,  from 
the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  councils  decided  on 
the  cases  in  which  some  relaxation  of  the  law  of 
the  church  was  to  be  allowed ; then,  as  pro- 
vincial councils  frequently  referred  such  matters 
to  the  judgment  of  the  see  of  Rome,  that  see 
gradually  claimed  and  exercised  a dispensing 
power  independent  of  councils.  The  twenty- 
seventh  canon  of  the  (so-called)  fourth  council 
of  Carthage  supplies  a good  instance  of  a dis- 
pensing power  applied  to  a canon.  The  council 
recognises  the  general  prohibition  of  the  transla- 
tion of  bishops  from  an  inferior  to  a better  see 
“ per  ambitiouem,”  yet  goes  on  to  provide  that 
“ if  the  good  of  the  church  requires  it,”  such  a 
translation  may  be  made  on  the  certificate  of 
election  being  produced  in  the  synod  itself.  Here 
a dispensing  power  seems  to  be  given  to  the  synod ; 
for  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  was  to  decide 
whether  in  a particular  case  “ utilitas  ecclesiae 
fiendum  poposcerit.”  Penitents,  digamists,  and 
husbands  of  widows  were  by  the  general  law  of 
the  church  incapable  of  holy  orders  ; yet  pope 
Siricius  ( E/.ist . 1 ad  Himerium , c.  15)  permits 
such  persons,  once  ordained,  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  their  order,  though  without  hope  of  pro- 


motion to  a higher.  Pope  Innocent  I.,  a.d.  414, 
allows  ( Epist . 22,  c.  5)  that  the  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia might,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  admit  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
those  who  had  been  irregularly  ordained  bv  Bo- 
nosus,  a heretic,  while  he  insists  strongly  on  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  rule  which  for  once 
is  violated  ; it  is  only  ‘‘pro  necessitate  temporis” 
that  such  relaxations  of  canonical  strictness 
can  be  allowed,  and  “ quod  necessitas  pro  re- 
medio  invenit,  cessante  necessitate  debet  utique 
cessare;”  such  liberties  cannot  be  permitted 
when  the  church  is  restored  to  its  normal  state 
of  peace.  We  have  another  kind  of  dispensation 
in  Gregory  the  Great’s  letter  to  Augustine  of 
C interbury  (Epist.  xi.  64;  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  21),  in  which  he  permits  persons  who  had 
married  in  ignorance  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees to  be  admitted  to  communion,  though  the 
general  law  of  the  church  excommunicated  such 
persons. 

Of  such  a nature  were  the  relaxations  of  strict 
law  permitted  in  the  early  church  ; the  nume- 
rous dispensations  in  matrimonial  cases,  in  plu- 
rality of  benefices,  and  in  some  other  matters, 
which  were  so  great  a scandal  in  the  mediaeval 
church,  do  not  fall  within  our  period  ; nor 
within  the  same  period  had  the  baneful  practice 
arisen  of  granting  dispensations  for  wrongs  to  be 
committed.  It  was  (as  Thomassin  observes,  u.  s. 

§ 20)  “in  more  recent  times,  when  the  discipline 
of  the  church  had  grown  feeble  and  languid,  that 
permission  was  sought  for  future  violation  of  the 
canons,  that  license  was  asked  and  granted  for 
sinning  against  sacred  rules;  men  would  fain  sin 
without  risk  of  penalty,  and  draw  even  from  the 
laws  themselves  cover  and  authority  for  their 
contempt  of  the  law.” 

(Thomassin,  Vet.  et  nova  Eccl.  Discip.  P.  II. 
lib.  iii.  cc.  24-26  ; Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecclesiastic  m, 
tom.  ii.  p.  754  ff.  ed.  Colon.  1777,  De  Dispensa- 
tionibus ; Walter,  Kirchenrecht,  § 180;  Jacobson, 
in  Herzog  Real-Encycl.  iii.  423.)  [C.] 

INDULGENTIAE  HEBDOMAS.  [Holy 
Week.] 

INDUS.  [Dorona.] 

INFANT  BAPTISM.  [Baptism,  § 95, 
p.  169.] 

INFANT  COMMUNION.  The  practice  of 
communicating  infants  was  universal  through- 
out the  period  of  which  we  treat.  For  the  east, 
where  it  still  flourishes,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  Clement,  in  which 
little  children  (-n- aiSia)  are  ordered,  to  receive 
immediately  after  all  who  have  any  special 
dedication,  “ and  then  all  the  people  in  order  ” 
( Constit . Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  13).  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, possibly  of  the  5th  century,  but  more 
probably  of  the  6th,  says  that  “ children  who 
cannot  understand  divine  things  are  yet  made  par- 
takers of  divine  generation,  and  of  the  divine  com- 
munion of  the  most  sacred  mysteries  ” ( De  Eccl. 
Hierarch,  c.  vii.  §11).  Evagrius,  who  completed 
his  Church  History  in  594,  proves  the  continued 
observance  of  the  rite,  where  he  mentions  “an 
ancient  custom”  at  Constantinople,  “when  there 
remained  a good  quantity  of  the  holy  portions  of 
the  undefiled  body  of  Christ  our  God,  for  uncor- 
rupted boys  from  among  those  who  attended  the 
school  of  the  undermaster  to  be  sent  for  to 
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consume  them  ” (lib.  iv.  c.  36).  There  is  a story 
told  by  John  Moschus,  a.d.  630,  of  some  children 
who  imitated  among  themselves  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist,  as  they  had  witnessed,  and 
taken  part  in  it  themselves  ( Pratum  Spirit,  c. 
196). 

The  earliest  witness  in  the  Latin  church  is  St. 
Cyprian,  who  writing  in  251,  relates  how  the  agi- 
tation of  an  infant  to  whom  the  (?up  was  offered, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  its  having  been  taken  to  a 
heathen  sacrifice  (De  Lapsis).  He  also  repre- 
sents the  children  of  apostates  as  able  to  plead 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  “ We  have  done  no- 
thing ; nor  have  we  hastened  of  our  own  accord 
to  those  profane  defilements,  forsaking  the  meat 
and  cup  of  the  Lord  ” (ibid.').  St.  Augustine  : — 
“ They  are  infants  ; but  they  are  made  partakers 
of  His  table,  that  they  may  have  life  in  them- 
selves ” (Serin.  174,  § 7).  “ Why  is  the  blood, 

which  of  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  was  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  ministered  that  the  little 
one  (parvulus)  may  drink,  that  he  may  have 
life,  unless  he  hath  come  to  death  by  a beginning 
of  sin  on  the  part  of  some  one”  (Contra  Ju'ia- 
num,  Op.  imperf.  1.  ii.  c.  30)  ? It  is  evident  from 
these  passages  (and  see  especially  to  the  same 
effect,  De  Peccat.  Mer.  lib.  i.  c.  xx.  § 26  ; c. 
xxiv.  § 34)  that  St.  Augustine  considered  this 
sacrament  to  be  generally  necessary  to  the  salva- 
tion of  infants ; but  it  is  desirable  to  mention 
that  some  passages  often  cited  from  his  works, 
which  appear  to  imply  or  maintain  that  view 
are  not  really  to  the  purpose.  He  argued  against 
the  Pelagians,  that  if  infants  were  not  born  in 
sin,  our  Ldrd’s  words,  “ Except  ye  eat  the  flesh,” 
&c.  (St.  John  vi.  53),  would  not  be  true  in 
reference  to  them  : they  would  have  life  without 
eating  of  that  flesh  (see  Contra  Duas  Epp.  Pelag . 
lib.  i.  c.  xxii.  § 40);  but  then  he  taught  also 
that  “ every  one  of  the  faithful  is  made  a par- 
taker of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  when  he 
is  made  a member  of  Christ  in  baptism.”  This 
is  carefully  shown  from  his  writings  by  Ful- 
gentius,  who  had  been  questioned  by  Ferrandus, 
on  the  hope  that  might  be  entertained  for  a 
young  man  who  had  died  immediately  after 
baptism  (see  the  note  of  the  Benedictine  editors 
on  Aug.  De  Pecc.  Mer.  lib.  i.  c.  20,  § 26).  The 
same  remark  must  be  made  on  a saying  of 
Innocent  I.,  A.D.  417«(Ac?  Putres  Syn.  Mileo.  § 5, 
Ep.  182,  inter  Epp.  Aug.),  which  Augustine 
himself  interprets  of  the  necessity  of  Baptism 
(Ad  Paulin.  Ep.  185,  c.  viii.  § 28).  See  also 
Gelasius  of  Rome,  Epist.  7,  ad  Episc.  per  Pi- 
cenum.  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  a.d.  495,  gives 
the  following  direction  with  regard  to  the 
reception  of  some  of  those  who  had  been  baptized 
by  heretics  in  schism.  “ But  if  they  are  infants 
(parvuli),  or  so  dull  as  not  to  take  in  teaching, 
let  those  who  offer  them  answer  for  them,  after 
the  manner  of  one  about  to  be  baptized  ; and  so, 
fortified  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  chx-ism, 
let  them  be  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Eucharist  ” (De  Eccl.  Dogm.  c.  22).  We  call 
attention  to  the  word  “ parvulus  ” when  it  is 
used  in  this  connection,  because  “ infans  ” was 
sometimes  applied  even  to  the  newly-baptized 
adult,  as  being  newly  born  to  a higher  life.  In 
585  the  council  of  Macon,  in  France,  in  imitation, 
as  we  may  suppose,  of  the  Greek  custom  lately 
mentioned,  ordered  that  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  innocent  (children)  -should  be  brought 


to  the  church,  and  there  “ being  commanded  to 
fast,  should  receive  the  remains  of  the  sacri- 
fices ” (can.  6).  The  council  of  Toledo,  675, 
found  it  necessary  to  reassure  anxious  minds  by 
a declaration  that  the  sick  who  found  themselves 
unable  to  swallow  the  eucharist,  and  others  who 
had  failed  to  swallow  it  “in  time  of  infancy,” 
did  not  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  first  council 
of  Toledo  (can.  14),  against  those  who  having 
received  did  not  consume  it  (can.  11).  The 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  (lib.  i.  n.  75)  provides 
for  the  immediate  communion  of  an  infant 
(infans)  baptized  in  sickness.  The  earliest  extant 
copy  of  the  Gregorian  has  the  following  rubric 
referring  to  all  baptized  at  Easter.  “ If  the 
bishop  be  present,  it  is  fit  that  he  (infans)  be 
forthwith  confirmed  with  chrism,  and  after  that 
communicated.  And  if  the  bishop  be  not  present, 
let  him  be  communicated  by  the  presbyter  ” 
(Liiurgia  Rom.  Vet.  Murat,  tom.  ii.  col.  158). 
It  will  be  observed  that  previous  confirmation 
was  not  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  first 
communion.  A MS.  Sacramentary  of  the  8th 
century  preserved  at  Gellone  and  a Rheims  ponti- 
fical of  the  same  age  expressly  contemplate  the 
probability  of  some  of  the  “ infantes  ” baptized 
being  nurslings,  but  make  the  same  provision 
for  the  communion  of  all  (Ordd.  6,  7,  8,  in 
Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Pit.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  art.  18. 
Comp.  ord.  15).  The  little  children  were  also 
to  communicate  daily  throughout  the  octave 
with  the  rest  of  the  newly-baptized.  See  Ordd. 
6,8,9. 

There  is  an  English  canon  ascribed  to  Eeg- 
briht,  A.D.  740,  but  probably  somewhat  later, 
which  says,  “ They  who  can,  and  know  how  to 
baptize,  faithful  monks  especially,  ought  always 
to  have  the  eucharist  with  them,  though  they 
travel  to  places  far  distant  ” (Johnson’s  Engl. 
Canons , vol.  i.  p.  235).  Jesse,  bishop  of  Amiens, 
A.D.  799,  in  an  epistle  on  the  order  of  baptism, 
says,  that  “after  trine  immersion  the  bishop 
should  confirm  the  child  (puerum)  with  chrism 
on  the  forehead,  and  that  finally  he  should  be 
confirmed  and  communicated  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  that  he  may  be  a member  of 
Christ  ” (see  note  to  Regino  De  Eccl.  Discipl. 
lib.  i.  c.  69  ; ed.  Baluz.).  The  epistle  of  Jesse 
was  written  in  reply  to  some  questions  of  Charle- 
magne respecting  baptism.  In  the  Capitularies 
of  the  latter  we  find  the  following  law  notably 
framed  in  express  accordance  with  the  answers 
of  Jesse  and  other  bishops : — “ That  the  presbyter 
have  the  eucharist  ready,  that  when  any  one 
shall  be  taken  sick,  or  an  infant  (parvulus)  be 
ailing,  he  may  communicate  him  at  once,  lest  he 
die  without  communion  ” (Lib.  i.  c.  155 : Sim. 
lib.  v.  c.  57).  This  is  in  the  collection  of  Walter 
of  Orleans  (c.  7)  ; Regino  (u.  s.)  ; Burchard  (lib. 
v.  c.  10) ; and  lvo  (Deer.  P.  ii.  c.  20). 

Infants  were  during  a period  of  uncertain 
length  required  to  be  kept  without  food  between 
their  baptism  and  communion,  when  the  latter 
followed  as  a part  of  the  day’s  rites.  Thus  in 
the  earliest  Ordo  Romanus,  supposed  by  Usher 
to  be  written  about  the  year  730,  care  is  enjoined 
that  the  little  ones  (parvuli)  baptized  on  Easter 
Eve  “ take  no  food,  nor  be  suckled,  after  their 
baptism  before  they  communicate  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  of  Christ  ” (§  46  ; Musae.  Ital. 
tom.  i.  p.  28).  There  are  rubrics  to  this  effect 
in  several  ancient  orders  of  baptism,  three  of 
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which  were  compiled  or  copied  in  the  8th 
century  (Ordd.  6,  7,  8,  in  Martene,  u.  s.  For 
later  examples,  see  Ordd.  9,  15).  In  one  copy  of 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  the  rule  is  thus 
relaxed.  “ They  are  not  forbidden  to  be  suckled 
before  the  sacred  communion,  if  it  be  necessary  ” 
{Inter  Opp.  S.  Greg.  tom.  v.  col.  Ill;  Antv. 
1615).  The  prohibition  seems  to  have  been 
generally  omitted  from  the  rubric  after  the  8th 
century  ; but  the  pontifical  of  the  Latin  church 
of  Aparaia  in  Syria,  which  was  written  in  the 
12th,  retains  it,  though  speaking  of  confirmation 
and  communion  immediately  after  baptism  only 
as  “the  custom  of  some  churches”  (Ord.  15; 
Martene,  u.  s.). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  infants  were  at 
first  communicated  in  both  kinds ; but  there 
is  little  clear  evidence  to  that  effect.  Passages 
which  speak  of  their  eating  the  flesh  and  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  Christ  are  not  conclusive.  The 
council  of  Toledo  before  cited,  after  mentioning 
the  occasional  rejection  of  one  element  by  the 
sick,  “ because  except  the  draught  of  the  Lord’s 
cup,  they  could  not  swallow  the  eucharist  de- 
livered to  them,”  proceeds  to  the  case  of  others 
“who  do  such  things  in  the  time  of  infancy.” 
The  inference  appears  good  that  the  eucharist 
was  offered  to  both  in  bread  as  well  as  wine. 
We  are  however  in  a good  measure  left  to  infer 
the  practice  of  the  first  ages  from  that  of  the 
later  church.  Because  the  cup  only  is  mentioned 
in  St.  Cyprian’s  story  of  the  infant  who  had 
partaken  of  a heathen  sacrifice,  some  have 
argued  that  they  were  communicated  in  the  blood 
only.  Had.  it  been  so,  they  would  hardly  have 
been  permitted  to  receive  in  both  kinds  at  a later 
period : as  they  certainly  did,  when  for  a time 
the  custom  of  intinction  prevailed  in  the  West. 
Even  in  the  12t’n  century,  when  Paschal  IL 
suppressed  that  practice  at  Clugny,  he  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  “ infants  and  persons  very 
sick  who  are  not  able  to  swallow  the  bread.” 
All  others  were  to  receive  the  bread  by  itself 
{Epist.  32 ; Labb.  Concilia,  tom.  x.  col.  656). 
In  a manuscript  Antiphonary  that  belonged  to 
an  Italian  monastery,  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  same  century,  after  directions  for  a 
baptism,  is  the  following  rubric  : “ Then  follows 
the  communion,  which  is  ministered  under 
these  words  ; ‘ The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
steeped  in  His  blood,  preserve  thy  soul  unto 
everlasting  life ’’’(Muratori,  Antiq.  ltal.  Mediaev. 
tom.  iv.  p.  843).  About  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  find  Radulphus  Ardens  saying,  in  a 
sermon  on  Easter  Day,  “It  has  been  decreed  that 
it  be  delivered  to  children  as  soon  as  baptized,  at 
least  in  the  species  of  wine ; that  they  may  not 
depart  without  a necessary  sacrament  ” ( Zac- 
caria,  Bi'ilioth.  Bit.  tom.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  clx.).  How 
infants  were  communicated  in  the  one  species 
then,  we  may  learn  from  the  pontifical  of  Apamia 
already  cited.  “ But  children  who  as  yet  know 
not  how  to  eat  or  drink  are  communicated  either 
with  a leaf  or  with  the  finger  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lord  and  put  into  their  mouth,  the  priest 
thus  saying,  ‘ The  body  with  the  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  keep  thee  unto  everlasting 
life (Martene,  u.s.).  Robertus  Panlulus,  a.d. 
1175,  in  a work  Be  Sacramentts,  long  ascribed  to 
Hugo  de  S.  Yictore,  says,  “ The  said  sacrament  is 
to  be  ministered  with  the  finger  of  the  priest  to 
children  newly  >orn  in  the  species  of  the  blood ; 


because  such  can  suck  naturally  ” (Lib.  i.  c.  20). 

As  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  generally  used 
intinction  before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  communicated  infants 
in  the  same  manner  as  adults;  i.e.,  in  both  kinds 
with  a spoon.  Now  “ in  practice,  though  the 
rule  is  otherwise,  the  eucharist  is  given  to 
infants  under  the  species  of  wine  alone  ” (Goar 
in  An.iot.  Nihusii  ad  Allatii  Dissert,  de  Mis.  a 
Praesanct.  ad  fin.;  A Hat.  Be  Occ.  et  Or.  Consent. 
col.  1659).  The  Nestoriaus,  Jacobites,  Arme- 
nians and  Mnronites,  are  said  to  have  fallen  into 
the  same  practice  (Gabriel  Sinaita,  ibid.  col. 
1667).  The*  Greeks  use  a spoon,  but  from  con- 
flicting statements  before  us  (see  Martene,  u.  s. 

\ art.  15,  n.  15),  we  infer  that  the  rest  use  (he 
finger  or  a spoon  indifferently.  [W.  E.  S.] 

INFIRMARY  (MONASTIC).  In  his 
enumeration  of  Christian  duties  Benedict  speci- 
fies that  of  visiting  the  sick  (Bened.  It- g.  c.  4); 
and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  it  as  a duty  of  pri- 
mary and  paramount  obligation  for  monks 
(“ante  omnia  et  super  omnia,”  c.  36),  quoting 
the  words  of  Christ,  “I  was  sick,  and  ye  minis- 
I tered  unto  Ale.”  Beyond,  however,  saying,  that 
the  sick  are  to  have  a separate  part  of  the 
monastery  assigned  to  them  (cf.  Aurel.  Peg.  cc. 
37,  52;  Caesar.  Peg.  c.  30),  and  a separate 
officer  in  charge  of  them  (cf.  Peg.  Tamat.  c.  21), 
that  they  are  to  be  allowed  meat  and  the 
luxury  of  baths,  if  necessary,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  exacting  (“  ne  superfluitate  sua  fratres  con- 
tristent”),  and  that  the  brethren  who  wait  on 
them  are  not  to  be  impatient,  he  gives  no  pre- 
cise directions  (i&.).  Subsequently  it  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  “ infirmarius,”  the  “cellera- 
rius  ” (house-steward),  and  of  the  abbot  himself, 
to  look  after  the  sick  (Martene,  Peg.  Comm.  c.  4 ; 
Caesarii  Peg.  ad  Virg.  c.  20,  Reg.  Cttjusd.  cd 
Virgines,  c.  15)  ; no  other  monk  might  visit  them 
without  leave  from  the  abbot  or  prior  (Mart.  1.  c.). 
Everything  was  to  be  done  for  their  comfort, 
both  in  body  and  soul,  that  they  should  not 
miss  the  kindly  offices  of  kinsfolk  and  friends 
(cf.  Fructuos.  Reg.  c.  7 ; Hieronym.  Ep.  22,  cul 
Eustoch .)  ; and,  while  the  rigour  of  the  monastic 
discipline  was  to  be  relaxed,  whenever  necessary, 
in  their  favour,  due  supervision  was  to  be  exer- 
cised, lest  there  should  be  any  abuse  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  sick-room  (Mart.  1.  c. ; cf.  Reg.  Pachom. 
c.  20).  The  “infirmarius”  was  to  enforce  silence 
at  meals,  to  check  conversation  in  the  sick-room 
(“  mansio  infirmorum,  intra  claustra,”  Cone. 
Aquisgran.  A.D.  816,  c.  142)  at  other  times,  and 
| to  discriminate  carefully  between  real  and  fic- 
titious ailments  (Mart.  1.  c.).  The  sick  were,  if 
possible,  to  recite  the  hours  daily  and  to  attend 
mass  at  stated  times,  and  if  unable  to  walk  to 
the  chapel,  they  were  to  be  carried  thither  in  the 
arms  of  their  brethren  (i6.).  The  meal  in  the 
sick-room  was  to  be  three  hours  earlier  than  in 
the  common  refectory  {Reg.  Mag.  c.  28).  The 
abbot  might  allow  a separate  kitchen  and  “ but- 
tery” for  the  use  of  the  sick  monks  (Aurelian, 
Reg.  ad  Monach.  c.  53,  Reg.  ad  Virg.  c.  37). 
The  rule  of  Caesarius  of  Arles  ordered,  that 
the  abbot  was  to  provide  good  wine  for  the 
sick,  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  monastery  being 
often  of  inferior  quality  (cf.  Mabill.  Bisquis.  de 
Curs.  Gallic,  vi.  70,  71  ; Mabill.  Ann.  iii.  8,  Du 
Cange,  Glossar.  Eat.  s.  v.).  [I.  G.  S.] 
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INFORMERS.  ( Column  iatores,  Delatores. 
Tertnllian  [■ulv.  Marcion.  x.  18]  fancifully  con- 
nects “ aiabolus  ” with  “ delatura.”)  This  class 
of  men  originated  before  the  Christian  era.  and 
indeed  before  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
empire.  [Dict.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq. 
s.  x.  Delator. ] When  persecution  arose  against 
the  church,  the  delatores  naturally  sought  gain, 
ind  probably  some  credit  with  the  civil  autho- 
rities, by  giving  information  against  those  who 
practised  Christian  rites,  since  the  secret  assem- 
blies of  Christians  for  worship  came  under  the 
prohibition  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  Majestate  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  72,  p.  3 ; Merivale,  Hist.  Borne , c.  xliv.). 
Tertullian  states  that  Tiberius  threatened  the 
accusers  of  the  Christians — “ Caesar  . . . com- 
minatus  periculum  aceusatoribus  Christianorum” 
( Apol , c.  5),  but  the  story  rests  only  upon  his 
statement.  He  also  (/.  c.)  claims  M.  Aurelius  as 
a protector  of  Christians.  Titus  issued  an  edict 
against  delators,  forbidding  slaves  to  inform 
against  their  masters  or  freedmen  against  their 
patrons.  Nerva  on  his  accession  republished  this 
edict.  “ Jewish  manners,”  i.  e.  probably  Chris- 
tianity, is  specially  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  informations  were  forbidden  (Dion 
lxviii.  1,  quoted  by  Merivale).  In  Pliny’s  well- 
known  letter  to  Trajan  (x.  96  [al.  97])  we  find  the 
delatores  in  full  work.  The  Christians  who  were 
brought  before  him  were  delated  (deferebantur), 
and  an  anonymous  paper  was  sent  in  containing  a 
list  of  many  Christians  or  supposed  Christians. 
Trajan  in  his  answer  ( ib . 97  [98]),  though  he  for- 
bad Christians  to  be  sought  out  (i.  e.  by  govern- 
ment officials),  did  not  attempt  to  put  a stop  to 
the  practice  of  delation;  those  who  were  informed 
against,  if  they  continued  in  their  infatuation, 
must  be  punished.  See  Tertullian’s  comment  on 
this  {Apol.  c.  2).  And  in  the  subsequent  per- 
secutions a large  part  of  the  suffering  arose  from 
unfaithful  brethren  who  betrayed  their  friends 
to  the  persecutors.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
during  and  immediately  after  the  days  of  perse- 
cution the  delator  was  regarded  with  horror. 
Thus  the  council  of  Elvira  {Gone.  Elib.  c.  73), 
a.d.  305,  excommunicated,  even  on  his  death- 
bed,*1 any  delator  who  had  caused  the  proscrip- 
tion or  death  of  the  person  informed  against ; 
for  informing  in  less  important  cases,  the  delator 
might  be  re-admitted  to  communion  after  five 
years ; or,  if  a catechumen,  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  baptism  after  five  years.  The  first  of 
Arles,  a.d.  314,  reckons  among  “ traditores  ” 
not  only  those  who  gave  up  to  the  persecutors 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  sacred  vessels,  but  also 
those  who  handed  in  lists  of  the  brethren  (nom- 
ina  fratrum) ; and  respecting  these  the  council 
decrees,  that  whoever  shall  be  discovered  from 
the  public  records  (acta)  to  have  committed  such 
offences  shall  be  solemnly b degraded  from  the 
clerical  order;  but  such  degradation,  if  the  of- 
fender was  a bishop,  was  not  to  vitiate  the 
orders  of  those  who  might  have  been  ordained 


a According  to  the  reading  “ Nec  in  fine  some  MSS. 
read  “ non  nisi  in  fine.”  It  seems  probable  that  “ nec  in 
fine”  or  “finem”  was  the  original  reading,  and  that  it 
was  altered  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  decree  of 
Nicaea  (c.  13),  which  provides  that  the  Holy  Communion 
is  in  no  case  to  be  refused  to  a dying  man. 

“ Non  verbis  nudis another  reading  is  “ verberibus 
multis,” 


by  him.  Charges  against  traditores  were  not 
to  be  admitted  unless  they  could  be  proved 
from  the  “ acta  publiea.”  This  decree  is 
highly  interesting,  as  following  immediately 
upon  a period  cf  persecution,  and  showing  that 
the  edict  of  Milan  (a.d.  313)  had  brought  about- 
a great  change  in  Gaul,  and  that  Christians  were 
admitted  to  consult  the  public  records  of  the 
recent  proceedings  against  them.  The  capitu- 
laries of  the  Frank  kings  (lib.  vi.  c.  317,  in 
Baluze,  i.  977)  cite  the  73rd  canon  of  Elvira 
with  the  reading  “ nec  in  fine.”  So  lib.  vii.  c. 
205,  and  Additio  Quartet , c.  34,  in  Baluze,  i. 
1068,1202.  The  same  capitularies  {Add.  Quarto., 
c.  35)  enjoin  bishops  to  excommunicate  “ accu- 
satores  fratrum ; ” and,  even  after  amendment, 
not  to  admit  them  to  holy  orders,  though  they 
may  be  admitted  to  communion.  Anv  cleric  or 
layman  wrho  brings  frivolous  charges  against  his 
bishop  (calumniator  extiterit)  is  to  be  reputed  a 
homicide. 

The  canon  of  Elvira  is  cited  in  the  decree 
of  Gratian  (p.  ii.  cau.  v.  quae.  6,  c.  6)  with  the 
reading  “ non  nisi  in  fine.”  The  same  decree 
( u . s.  c.  5)  attributes  to  pope  Hadrian  I.  a 
decree,  “ let  the  tongue  of  a delator  be  cut  out 
(capuletur),  or,  on  conviction,  let  his  head  be 
cut  off ; ” a decree  probably  taken  from  the  civil 
legislation,  for  nearly  the  same  provision  is  found 
in  the  Theodosian  code  (lib.  x.  tit.  x.  1.  2),  and 
precisely  the  same  in  the  Frank  capitularies 
(lib.  vii.  c.  360;  Bal.  i.  1102).  [S.  J.  E.] 

INFUL  A.  1.  The  infula  was  in  classical 
times  the  band  or  fillet  which  bound  the  brow 
of  the  sacrificing  priest  and  the  victim. 

“ Nec  te  tua  plurima,  Panthu 
LabeDtem  pietas  nec  Apoliinis  infula  texit,” 

Yirg.  Aen.  ii.  430. 

Servius  (on  Aeneid.  x.  538)  tells  us  that  it  was 
a broad  fillet  or  ribbon  commonly  made  of  red 
and  white  strips.  Isidore  ( Etymol . xix.  30) 
describes  the  infula  of  the  heathen  priest  in 
similar  terms.  The  infula  of  the  victim  is  men- 
tioned in 

“ stans  hostia  ad  aram 
Lanea  dum  nive&  circumdatur  infula  vitti.” 

Yirg.  Georg,  iii.  487. 

And  the  term  seems  to  have  been  early  trans- 
ferred to  the  head-covering  of  'Christian  priests. 
Hence  Prudentius  ( Peristeph . iv.  79)  speaks  ot 
the  “ sacerdotum  domus  infulata  ” of  the  Yalerii 
of  Saragossa,  when  he  is  evidently  speaking  of 
the  “clerus.”  So  Pope  Gelasius  (Hardouin’s 
Concilia,  ii.  901),  wishing  to  say  that  a certain 
person  ought  to  be  rejected  from  the  Christian 
priesthood,  says  that  he  is  “ clericalibus  infulis  * 
reprobabilis  ” (Hefele’s  Beitriige,  ii.  223  ff.). 
See  Mitre. 

2.  For  infula  in  the  sense  of  a ministerial 
vestment,  see  Casula,  Planet  a.  [C.] 

INGELHEIM,  COUNCIL  OF  (Jngelheim- 
ense  Concilium),  a.d.  788,  at  Ingelheim,  when 
Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  condemned,  but 
allowed  to  enter  a monastery.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

INGENUUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria  with 
Ammon,  Theophilus,  Ptolomeus.  Zeno : comme- 
morated Dec.  20  {Mart.  Bom.  L t.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

INITIAL  HYMN. — A name  for  the  hymn 
which  in  the  Eastern  liturgies  corresponds  to  the 


INITIAL  HYMN 


Introit  of  the  Roman  mass.  In  the  eastern 
liturgies  the  term  Introit  (eftroSos)  is  applied  to 
the  two  ENTRANCES  of  the  liturgy,  the  little 
entrance  (tj  piKpa  efaoSos)  i.  e.  that  of  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  great  entrance 
(y  /me ya\r]  eiaoSos)  i.  e.  that  of  the  elements. 

In  the  liturgies  of  St  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom 
this  hymn  takes  the  form  of  three  antiphons , 
called  the  first,  second,  and  third  antiphons,  each 
of  which  consists  of  a few  verses  called  “ stichi  ” 
(cttixoi)  from  the  Psalms;  each  verse  of  the 
first  antiphon  being  followed  by  the  clause  “ At 
the  intercession  of  the  Theotocos,  save  us,  0 
Saviour;”  each  verse  of  the  second  and  third 
by  an  antiphonal  clause  of  the  same  nature, 
varying  with  and  having  reference  to  the  festi- 
val. That  of  the  third  antiphon  is  sometimes 
one  of  the  troparia  of  the  day.  Each  antiphon 
is  followed  by  an  unvarying  prayer,  called  gene- 
rally the  prayer  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
antiphon,*  and  which  are  the  same  in  the  litur- 
gies of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom. 

The  first  and  second  antiphons  are  followed  by 
“ Glory  &c.  (5o£a  nal  vvv),  after  which  the  anti- 
phonal  response  is  repeated. 

The  third  antiphon  by  short  hymns  or  troparia 
in  rhythmical  prose  under  different  names,  and 
which  vary  with  the  day.  These  antiphons  are 
considered  to  symbolise  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets,  foretelling  the  coming  and  incarnation 
of  our  Lord.0  As  a specimen  the  three  anti- 
phons for  Easter  Day  are  : — 

Antiph.  I. 

Stick.  0 be  joyful  in  God  all  ye  lands.  (Ps.  lxvi.  1.) 

At  the  intercession,  &c. 

Stick.  Sing  praises  unto  the  honour  of  His  name.  (Do.) 

At  the  intercession,  &c. 

Stick.  Say  unto  God,  0 how  wonderful  art  Thou  in  Thy 
works,  (verse  2.) 

At  the  intercession,  &c. 

Stick.  For  all  the  world  shall  worship  Thee,  (verse  3.) 

At  the  intercession,  &c. 

Glory,  &c. 

At  the  intercession,  &c. 

Antiph.  II. 

Stick.  God  be  merciful  unto  us.  (Ps.  lxvii.  1.) 

Save  us,  0 Son  of  God,  Thou  that  art  risen  from 
the  dead. 

Stick.  And  show  us  the  light  of  His  countenance.  (Do.) 

Save  us,  0 Son  of  God,  &c. 

Stick.  That  Thy  way  maybe  known  upon  earth,  (v.  2.) 

Save  us,  0 Son  of  God,  &c. 

Stich.  Let  the  people  praise  Thee.  (v.  3.) 

Save  us,  0 Son  of  God,  &c. 

Glory,  &c. 

Save  us,  0 Son  of  God,  &c. 

Antiph.  III. 

Stich.  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered 
let  them  also  that  hate  Him  flee  before  Him. 

(Ps.  lxviii.  1.) 

Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  having  trodden 
down  death  by  death,  and  given  life  to  those 
that  are  in  the  grave. 


» There  are  variations  between  the  two  liturgies,  as  to 
whether  the  prayer  of  the  antiphon  snould  be  said  before 
or  aftev  its  antiphon,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  par- 
ticularise. 

b The  prayer  of  the  third  antiphon  is  “A  Prayer  of 
St.  Chrysostom1'  of  the  English  Prayer-book, 

0 Yid.  Casaii  de  Vet.  Sacr.  Christ.  Bit.  cap.  xci. 
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Stick.  Like  as  the  smoke  vanisbeth  so  shalt  thou  drive 
them  away:  and  like  as  wax  meltetli  at  the 
fire.  (v.  2.) 

Christ  is  risen,  &c. 

Stich.  So  let  the  ungodly  perish  at  the  presence  of  God, 
but  let  the  righteous  be  glad.  (vv.  2,  3.) 

Christ  is  risen,  &c. 

Stich.  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made : we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.  (Ps.cxviii.24.) 

Christ  is  risen,  &c. 

On  Sundays  as  a rule,  in  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Basil  the  Typica  d for  the  day  are  said  instead  of 
the  first  two  antiphons ; and  in  those  of  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom  instead  of  the  third 
antiphon,  the  Beatitudes  ( oi  paKaparpoi). 

These  are  the  Beatitudes  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  are  thus  said.  They  are  intro- 
duced by  the  clause  “ Remember  us,  0 Lord, 
when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  Kingdom.”  The 
first  five  Beatitudes  are  then  said  consecutively ; 
after  the  fifth  and  each  following  one  is  inter- 
posed a short  troparion , differing  in  each  case, 
and  all  varying  with  the  day.  After  the  sixth 
of  these  follows  “ Glory,  &c.”  and  then  two  more 
troparia , the  latter  of  which  is  a Thcotocvn .* 

In  the  liturgies  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark 
the  initial  hymn  is  the  same,  and  unvarying.  It 
is  of  the  ordinary  form  of  Greek  hymns,  begin- 
ning “ Only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of  God,”  &c., 
and  containing  prayers  for  salvation  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  incarnation,  which  it  recites. 
[See  Antiphon].  [H.  J.  II.] 

INITIATION.  [Baptism,  § 5,  p.  156.] 

INNOCENT,  or  INNOCENTIUS.  (1) 
[Gregory  (2).] 

(2)  Martyr  at  Sirmium  with  Sebastia  (or 
Sabbatia)  and  thirty  others ; commemorated 
July  4 (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  with  Exsuperius  (1).  [W.  F.  G.] 

INNOCENTS,  Festival  of  tiie.  (ruxepa 
twv  ay'uDV  ib'  ^iA.taSau'  vr/ir'icci' : festum  Inno- 
centum [i«m],  Natales  Sanctorum  Innocentum , 
Natale  Infantum , Necatio  [Allisio~\  Infantum. 
The  old  English  Childermas  and  the  German 
Kindermesse  may  also  be  noted.) 

1.  History  of  festival. — The  Holy  Innoceuts  of 
Bethlehem,  the  victims  of  Herod’s  jealousy  of  our 
Lord,  are  at  an  early  period  commemorated  as 
martyrs  for  Christ,  of  whom  indeed  they  were 
in  one  sense  the  first  (see  Irenaeus  adv.  Haer. 
iii.  16.  4;  Cyprian,  Epist.  56,  plebi  Thibari  con- 
sistent^ § 6).  Subsequent  fathers  continually 
speak  in  the  same  strain,  e.g.  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum  (Serm.  38  in  Nat  ic  date,  § 18 ; vol.  i.  674, 
ed.  Bened.);  Chrysostom  (Horn.  9 in  S.  Matt. 
vol.  vii.  130,  ed.  Montfaucon)  ; Augustine  (Enar- 
ratio  in  Psal.  47  ; vol.  iv.  593,  ed.  Gaume  ; Serm. 
199  in  Epiphania , § 2,  vol.  v.  1319  ; Serm.  373  in 
Epiph.  § 3,  vol.  v.  2178;  Serm.  375  in  Epiph. 
§ 2,  vol.  v.  2183);  Prudentius  (Cath.  xii.  de 
Epiph.  125).  Augustine  also  distinctly  refers 
(de  libero  Arbitrio , iii.  68,  voh  i.  1035)  to  a com- 
memoration of  their  martyrdom  by  the  church. 
Some  writers,  as  August!  (Benkwurdigheiten  aus 
der  Christlichen  Archdolojie , i.  304),  Bintcrim 
(Denkwiirdigkeiten  derChrist-Kathoiischen  Kirche, 
v.  1.  549)  and  others,  refer  to  a homily  of  Origen 


d These  terms  will  be  explained  in  their  place. 
e These  ti  opariu  are  given  in  the  Cc toechus. 
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as  affording  evidence  on  this  last  point.  The 
writing  in  question,  however  ( Horn . 3 de  diver  sis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  282 ; ed.  Paris,  1604),  is  universally- 
rejected  as  spurious,  and  Huet  sums  up  con- 
cerning it  (Origenis  Opp.  vol.  iv.  325,  ed.  De  la 
Rue)  that  it  is  a work  originally  written  in 
Latin,  and  later  than  the  time  of  Jerome. 

The  commemoration  of  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  was  at  first  combined  with  the  festival 
of  the  Epiphany.  Thus  the  passage  of  Pruden- 
tius  above  referred  to  speaks  of  them  in  the 
hymn  on  the  Epiphany ; Leo,  in  not  a few  of  his 
homilies  on  the  Epiphany,  speaks  of  the  Inno- 
cents (see  e.g.  Sermm.  31-33,  35,  38:  Patrol. 
liv.  234  sqq.),  as  also  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  in  a 
homily  de  Epiphania,  deque  Innocentum  nece  et 
muneribus  magorum  ( Patrol . lxv.  732).  Subse- 
quently a special  day  was  set  apart  for  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Innocents,  a day  in  close  proximity 
to  that  on  which  the  Lord’s  Nativity  is  celebrated 
being  chosen ; not  that  we  have  any  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  time  when  Herod  put  the 
children  to  death,  but  from  the  special  associ- 
ation between  the  two  events.  Hence  we  find 
December  28  in  the  Western  and  December  29 
in  the  Eastern  church  set  apart  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Innocents.  The  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  separate  festival  cannot  be  very 
closely  defined.  It  is  however  mentioned  in  the 
Calendarium  Cdrthaginense,  to  whose  date  we  can 
approximate  from  the  fact  that  the  latest  martyrs 
commemorated  are  those  who  perished  in  the 
Vandal  persecution  under  Hunneric,  484  a.d. 
Here  the  notice  is,  “ V.  Kal.  7an.  Sanctorum  In- 
nocentum, quos  Herodes  jccidit  ” ( Patrol . xiii. 
1228).  It  may  be  added  that  Peter  Chrysologns, 
bishop  of  Ravenna  (ob.  450  A.D.),  has  left  among 
his  sermons,  two  de  Infantium  nece,  quite  apart 
from  several  others  on  the  Epiphany  (Sermm. 
152,  153;  Patrol,  lii.  604).  It  is  needless  to 
give  here  a list  of  later  calendars  and  martyr- 
ologies,  in  which  the  festival  of  the  Innocents 
uniformly  occurs,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
subsequently  acquired  a considerable  degree  of  im- 
portance, for  in  the  Pule  of  Chrodegang,  bishop  of 
Metz  (ob.  766  A.D.),  the  “ festivitas  Infantium” 
is  included  among  the  “ solemnitates  praecipuae  ” 
(Reg.  Chrodeg.  c.  74;  Patrol,  lxxxvii.  1009). 

2.  Liturgical  notices. — The  earliest  of  the  Ro- 
man Sacramentaries,  the  Leonine,  contains  two 
masses  for  the  festival  of  the  Innocents,  which 
follow  immediately  after  that  for  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  are  headed  In  Natali  Innocentum 
(Leonis  Opp.  vol.  ii.  155,  ed.  Ballerini).  We  may 
call  attention  to  the  curious  reference  in  the 
Preface  of  the  second  mass  to  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15),  “ Rachel  plorans  filios  suos, 
noluit  consolari,  quia  non  sunt,”  where  the 
mother’s  grief  is  explained  as  arising  not  from 
the  death  of  her  children,  but  because  infants  held 
worthy  of  receiving  so  great  a renown  were  born 
not  from  her  line,  but  from  that  of  Leah.  Ele- 
ments from  the  Leonine  Sacramentary  are  found 
embodied  in  the  service  for  the  day  in  the  Ge- 
lasian  ( Patrol . lxxiv.  1060)  and  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentaries (col.  12,  ed.  Menard),  in  the  latter 
case  including  a slightly  modified  form  of  the 
Preface,*1  which  also  appears  in  the  service  for 


a The  collect  in  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentaries furnished  t hat  of  our  own  church  till  1662, 
when  it  was  modified  into  its  present  form. 
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the  day  in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  (Pamelius, 
Liturgg.  Latt.  i.  308).  In  the  ancient  Roman 
church  a special  degree  of  mournfulness  was 
associated  with  this  day,  for  we  find  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Liber  Antiphonarius  (col.  659,  ed.  Menard) 
the  nbtice  that  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  Alle- 
luia are  not  sung,  “ sed  quasi  prae  tristitia  dies 
ilia  deducitur.”  Of  this  we  may  derive  an  illus- 
tration, though  of  much  later  date,  from  the 
Ordo  Romanus  (x.  26),  which  remarks  that  on 
this  day,  except  it  fell  on  a Sunday,  the  Romans 
abstain  from  flesh  and  fat.  See  also  Amalarius 
(de  Eccl.  Off.  i.  41 ; Patrol,  cv.  1074),  and  the 
Micrologus  (de  Eccl.  obs.  c.  36  ; Patrol,  cli.  1005), 
which  mentions  the  further  omission  on  this  day 
of  the  TeDeum  and  lte , missa  est.  He  subjoins  as 
a reason  for  the  sadness  attaching  to  this  day,  that 
the  Innocents,  though  martyrs  for  Christ,  “ non- 
dum  tamen  ad  gloriam,  sed  ad  infernalem  poenam 
discesserunt.” 

In  the  ancient  lectionary  of  the  Gallican 
church,  the  prophetic  lection,  epistle,  and  gospel 
were  respectively  Jer.  xxxi.  15-20,  Rev.  vi.  9-11, 
Matt.  ii.  1-23  (Mabillon,  de  Liturgia  GaVicana, 
lib.  ii.  p.  112 ; see  also  the  service  in  the  Gotho- 
gallic  missal,  lib.  iii.  p.  198).  In  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy,  however,  they  are  respectively  Jer.  xxxi. 
15-20,  2 Cor.  i.  2-7,  Matt,  xviii.  13-15,  1-6, 
10,  11  (Missale  Mixtu/n  S.  Isidori,  p.  48,  ed, 
Leslie). 

The  Micrologus  (supra)  refers  to  the  octave  of 
the  festival  of  the  Innocents  as  generally  observed 
(“  eodem  modo  ut  aliorum  Sanctorum  celebra- 
tur  ”).  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  is  of 
comparatively  late  date  as  a matter  of  general 
observance,  for  according  to  Binterim  (Denkw. 
v.  1.  552),  it  is  wanting  in  many  calendars  of  the 
9th*  century.  A curious  mistake  must  be  men- 
tioned here  into  which  several  have  fallen  in 
connection  with  the  octave  of  the  festival  of  the 
Innocents.  In  the  Indiculus  operum  S.  Au just  ini 
by  Pcssidius,  is  an  entry  “ de  die  octa varum  In- 
fantium ; duo  ” (Patrol,  xlvi.  16).  This  has  been 
taken  by  Baronius  (Martyrologium  Romany m, 
Dec.  28  and  Jan.  4,  not.)  and  others  as  showing 
the  existence  of  an  octave  of  the  festival  of  the 
Innocents  in  Augustine’s  time.  The  two  sermons, 
however,  of  Augustine  refer  to  the  first  Sunday 
after  Easter,  the  octave  of  the  day  on  which  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  had  been  received,  “ hodie 
octavae  dicuntur  infantium,  revelanda  sunt  capita 
eorum  ” (Sermm.  260,  376  ; Patrol,  xxxviii.  1201, 
1669). 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  festival  of  the  Innocents  to  that  of 
the  Nativity,  in  consequence  of  the  association 
of  the  two  events  commemorated.  These  tv/o 
indeed,  with  the  commemorations  on  the  two 
intervening  days  of  Stephen  the  protomartyr 
and  John  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  may 
be  supposed  to  form  one  combined  festival,  all 
centering  in  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation.  Thus 
we  have  a homily  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  de 
Quatuor  continuis  solemnitatibus,  scilicet  Nativi- 
tatis  Domini  ac  Sanctorum  Stephani,  Johannis  et 
Innocentium  (Patrol,  clxxxiii.  129). 

The  day  for  the  commemoration  of  the  Inno- 
cents in  the  Eastern  church  is  December  29, 
but  we  find  in  the  Armeno-Gregorian  calendar 
(Neale,  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  799)  June  10 
associated  with  them : this  same  calendar  being 
one  of  those  which  gives  from  what  original 
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cause  does  not  appear,  the  amazing  number  of 
14,000  for  the  infants  slain.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  pictorial  Moscow  calendar  prefixed 
by  Papebroch  to  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  May 
(vol.  i.  p.  lxxii.).b  Numerous  Eastern  calendars,  , 
however,  do  not  contain  this  absurd  addition  (see 
e.g.  Ludolf,  Fasti  Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alexandrinae , 
p.  16;  Selden,  de  Synedriis  veterum  Ebraeorum , 
pp.  214,231,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1679). 

For  further  details  on  the  subject  of  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Innocents,  reference  may  be  made  to 
Binterim,  Denkuiirdigkeiten  der  Christ  - Katho- 
lischen  Kirche , v.  1.  549  ; Augusti,  DenkwUrdig- 
keitenaus  dcr  Christ  lichen  Archaologie,  i.  304  sqq.  : 
Assemani,  Kalendarium  Ecclesiae  Universae,  v. 
519.  [R.  S.] 

INNOCENTS,  THE  HOLY,  MASSACRE 
OF.  Represented  in  the  mosaics  of  Sta.  M.  Mag- 
giore  (Ciampini,  V.  M.  I.  tab.  ii.),  and  in  two 
ivories,  one  of  which  (from  a diptych  in  the 
cathedral  of  Milan)  is  given  by  Martigny  (s.  v. 
see  woodcut) ; also  on  a sarcophagus  at  St. 
Maximin,  south  of  France  ( Monum . deSte.  Made- 
leine, t.  i.  col.  735,  736).  Here  it  is  contrasted 
with  another  relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 


to  take  into  account — (1)  The  literature  of  the 
subject,  which  is  indeed  the  only  division  which 
can  be  treated  at  all  comprehensively  in  an 
article  like  the  present.  (2)  Technical  execution. 
(3)  Symbols.  (4)  A selection  of  inscriptions,  with 
notes  on  some  matters  arising  out  of  them. 
(5)  Their  language  and  style.  (6)  The  modes 
of  dating  them.  (7)  An  enumeration  of  the  ab- 
breviations which  occur  on  them. 

(i.)  Literature  of  the  Su'ject. — This  matter  is 
ably  treated  of  by  M.  De  Rossi  in  the  first  thirty- 
six  pages  of  his  preface  to  the  [nscriptiones  Chris- 
tixnae  Urbis  Romae  Septimo  Saeculo  Anti /mores  a 
(Rome,  1857-1861  fol.).  The  principal  facts  are 
as  follows.  The  earliest  collections  of  Christian 
inscriptions  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
belong  to  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  were 
made,  as  De  Rossi  thinks,  by  scholars  of  Alenin. 
The  most  ancient  of  these  is  contained  in  an 
Einsiedeln  MS.  written  in  the  age  of  Alcuin  : 
about  a third  of  the  whole  collection  is  Chris- 
tian, sepulchral  examples  however  being  wholly 
wanting.  Various  compilations  of  inscriptions 
j were  also  now  made,  in  which  many  of  the 
epitaphs  written  by  pope  Damasus,  among  other 
Christian  authors,  were  included  ; and  the  small 


Ivory  Diptych  at  Milan.  From  Martigny. 


the  two  pictures  occupying  two  sides  of  a frieze, 
and  being  divided  by  the  titulus  of  the  deceased. 
Martigny  also  mentions  an  ivory  diptych  of  this 
subject,  attributed  to  the  period  of  Theodosius 
the  Younger,  and  published  by  M.  Rigollot  (Ar£s 
de  Sculpture  au  moyen  age).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

INSACRATI.  [Imposition  of  Hands,  § 1.] 

INSCRIPTIONS.  In  strictness  of  speech 
every  inscribed  monument  falls  under  this  cate- 
gory, unless  the  writing  be  upon  skin  or  upon 
paper ; and  accordingly  the  great  collections  of 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  recently  published  at 
Berlin  include  every  kind  of  monument  which  is 
inscribed,  coins  only  excepted.  These  are  some- 
what arbitrarily  but  at  the  same  time  profit- 
ably excluded,  as  belonging  to  a special  depart- 
ment of  study.  But  in  common  parlance,  by 
Inscriptions,  the  larger  monuments  in  stone  are 
intended,  and  in  the  following  article  compara- 
tively little  notice  will  be  taken  of  any  others. 

In  treating  of  this  vast  subject  it  is  proposed 


b A still  wilder  estimate,  however,  is  found  in  an 
Auctarium  to  the  martyrology  of  Usuardus,  which  fixes 
the  number  at  144,000  ( Patrol . cxxiii.  848),  probably  with 
reference  to  Rev.  vii.  4. 


remaining  stone  fragments  of  some  of  thtse  can 
be  completed  with  certainty  by  their  aid.  The 
collectors  of  these  inscriptions  cared  little  for 
their  historical  value,  and  commonly  omitted  all 
mention  of  their  age  or  authors  ; they  rather 
designed  them  to  be  models,  after  which  similar 
verses  might  be  composed.  The  others  now 
remaining  in  whole  or  in  great  part  are — 
(1)  The  Palatine  MS.  of  the  11th  century 
(now  in  the  Vatican),  edited  by  Gruter,  Thes. 
Inscr.,  pp.  MCLXIII.— MCLXXVII.,  who  has  omitted 
a few  profane  epigrams,  which  are  interspersed. 
None  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  seem  to 
be  later  than  the  9th  century,  and  they  were 
probably  collected  by  some  one  who  visited 
Rome  and  various  other  places  in  Italy  about  the 
close  of  that  century.  (2)  A MS.  of  Kloster 
Neuburg,  about  the  11th  century,  consisting  of 
Christian  inscriptions  exclusively,  which  were 
copied  from  Italian  originals  about  the  8th  cen- 

* Le  Blant’s  catalogue  of  books  relating  to  Christian 
epigraphy,  published  at  the  end  of  his  Manuel,  is  a useful 
supplement  to  this,  and  brings  the  bibliography  down  to 
1869.  De  Rossi  is  less  careful  to  notice  printed  books 
than  MS.  collections,  as  being  better  known.  After  the 
publication  of  Marini's  papers  by  Mai  in  1831  he  ceases 
altogether. 
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tury ; they  are  almost  all  historical,  many  being 
by  Damasus.  (3)  A Verdun  MS.  of  the  10th 
century,  containing  thirty-one.  Roman  inscrip- 
tions ; a collection  independent  of  either  of  the 
preceding,  made  in  the  8th  or  9th  century. 

Hae  tres  antiquissimae  syllogae  omnes  trans 
Alpes  servatae  nobis  sunt ; neque  quidquam  his 
simile  in  Italiae  nostrae  bibliothecis  uspiam 
inveni  ....  Primi  ergo  veterum  inscriptio- 
nujn  amatores  trausalpini  omnes  fuere  . . . . 
Ab  Alcuiniana  aetate  ad  saeculum  usque  deci- 
mum  quartum  ....  antiquis  inscriptionibus 
colligendis  nemo  videtur  operam  navasse  ” (De 
Rossi,  u.  s.  pp.  x.*  xi.*). 

The  loth  century  saw  the  revival  of  epi- 
graphic  studies,  but  among  the  inscriptions  col- 
lected by  Poggio,  Signorili,  Cyriaco,  Feliciani, 
Marcanova,  Pehem,  Schedel,  and  others,  those 
which  are  Christian  apparent  rarae,”  and  are 
not  separately  classed.  The  earliest  collector  of 
purely  Christian  inscriptions,  who  lived  in  the 
age  of  the  Renaissance,  is  Pietro  Sabini,  who  in 
1495  presented,  his  work,  in  MS.,  comprising 
those  which  he  had  copied  in  Rome  and  out  of 
it,  both  from  the  originals  and  from  MSS.,  to 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France.  The  MS.  has 
been  found  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice 
by  De  Rossi,  who  affirms  that  some  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  very  valuable,  and  have  been  copied 
by  no  other  scholar ; many  however  belong  to  a 
late  period.  A volume  of  inscriptions  from  the 
ancient  churches  of  Rome,  made  by  Giovanni 
Capoti  in  1498,  seems  to  have  been  of  much  the 
same  character.  The  other  collectors  of  inscrip- 
tions who  lived  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th,  added  scarcely  anything  (vix  mediocre 
incrementum)  to  Christian  epigraphy.  Aldus 
Manutius  the  Younger  however  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  collection  of  Christian  inscrip- 
tions among  others,  and  twenty  volumes  of  these 
formed  by  various  members  of  this  illustrious 
family  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  from  which 
De  Rossi  has  derived  no  small  profit.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  compiled  in  1566  and 
1567,  and  is  entirely  filled  with  inscriptions  con- 
tained in  Christian  churches.  The  whole  number 
of  Christian  inscriptions  hitherto  collected  from 
all  parts,  from  the  8th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  excluding  those  of  very  recent  date,  is 
considerably  less  than  a thousand ; a great  many 
of  these  being  contained  in  MS.  only.b  At  pre- 
sent more  than  11,000  Christian  inscriptions 
earlier  than  the  7th  century  are  known  to  have 
been  found  in  Rome  alone.  With  the  exception 
of  a few  epitaphs  by  Damasus  copied  in  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  by  the  scholars  of  Alcuin,  no 
subterranean  inscription  had  hitherto  been  de- 
cyphered.  Rut  the  discovery  of  the  catacombs 
of  Rome  in  1578  marks  a new  era  in  the  study. 
Ciaccone,  L’Heureux  or  Macarius,  Winghius, 
Ugcne,  and  somewhat  later  in  time,  but  first  and 
foremost  in  diligence  and  success,  Antonio  Bosio, 
were  among  the  earliest  explorers,  and  all  were 
more  or  less  addicted  to  the  study  of  Christian 

h The  Edinburgh  Review  for  1864,  p.  221,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  “ the  results  of  the  whole  epoch  (of  the  re- 
vival of  letters)  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  state- 
ment, that  more  than  a century  had  elapsed  after  the 
discovery  of  printing  before  a single  inscription  of  the 
early  Christian  centuries  had  been  given  to  the  world.” 

Various  MS  volumes  are  mentioned  by  De  Rossi  (u.  s. 
pp.  xiv.*-xvii.*)  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  here. 


inscriptions.  Soon  after  this  time  the  Christian 
inscriptions  occupy  a distinct  place  in  Gruter’s 
Corpus  Inscriptionum,  published  in  1616  ; but 
besides  the  Palatine  Collection  mentioned  above, 
all  the  others  together  reach  only  about  150, 
although  many  more  had  been  now  copied  in 
Rome  by  several  of  his  friends.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Gruter  cared  comparatively  little 
about  this  class  of  inscriptions.  The  extensive 
and  accurate  transcripts  of  Bosio  were  trans- 
ferred, after  his  death  in  1629,  to  Severani,  who 
published  the  Roma  Sotteranea  in  1632  ; which 
was  republished  in  an  enlarged  Latin  form  by 
Aringhi,  in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1650.®  During 
the  half  century  that  followed  the  publication 
of  Gruter’s  great  work,  many  scholars  collected 
additional  Christian  inscriptions,  some  of  the 
most  important  of  which  are  still  in  MS.  Espe- 
cially to  be  named  are  those  of  J.  B.  Doni  (died 
1647),  preserved  in  the  Marucelli  Library  at 
Florence,  “ codex  inter  primaria  operis  mei  sub- 
sidia  numerandus  ” (De  Rossi)  ; of  Sirmond  (died 
1651),  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris 
(very  valuable,  containing  many  still  unpub- 
lished), and  of  Peiresc  (died  1637),  whose  In- 
scriptiones  Christianae  et  novae  were  consulted 
at  Paris  by  De  Rossi,  who  speaks  of  their  value, 
more  especially  for  the  inscriptions  of  Gaul. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  collections  of  F. 
Ptolomeo  (made  about  1666),  preserved  in  the 
public  library  of  Sienna,  of  which  Muratori 
made  much  use,  and  those  of  Brutio,  in  seven- 
teen volumes,  finished  in  1679,  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  whose  value  is  scarcely  proportional 
to  their  bulk.  Between  Aringhi  (1650)  and 
Fabretti,  whose  folio  volume  on  inscriptions 
appeared  in  1702,  Montfaucon  alone  (so  thinks 
De  Rossi)  can  be  regarded  as  having  materially 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  Christian  epigraphy ; 
his  MSS.  were  examined  at  Paris  by  De  Rossi, 
who  thence  derived  some  valuable  additions  to 
his  Roman  inscriptions.  It  deserves  however  to 
be  recorded  that  William  Fleetwood,  fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Ely,  published  in  1691  an  Inscriptionum  Antiqua- 
rum  Sylloge  (Lond.  8vo),  in  two  parts ; the 
second  part,  “ Christiana  monumenta  antiqua 
quae  hactenus  innotuerunt  omnia  complec- 
titur  : ” these  occupy  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
and  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  brief  notes.d 
Zaccaria  several  times  notices  this  work  contro- 
versially or  otherwise  ( Diss . de  Vet.  Inscr.  usu , 
pp.  326,  327,  370,  382,  384,  388,  399),  and  it 
is  frequently  quoted  by  other  epigraphists  as  by 
Marini,  Le  Blant,  and  De  Rossi  himself,  though  he 
has  not  named  it  in  his  introduction.  Fabretti’s 
laboui’s  are  both  skilful  and  accurate ; but  the 
types  which  the  printer  made  use  of  were  inade- 
quate to  express  the  true  reading  of  his  inscrip- 
tions. Boldetti  and  Marangoni,  who  laboured  in 
concert  in  the  same  field  as  Bosio  had  done,  “ are 


c Dr.  M‘Caul  ( Christian  Epitaphs,  pref.  p.  iv.  note) 
observes  that  these  volumes  “ have  a reputation  far  be- 
yond their  merits.”  There  is  no  doubt,  he  adds,  that 
some  forger  of  inscriptions  imposed  both  on  Severani  and 
Aringhi.  I >e  Rossi  promises  a detailed  account  of  this 
matter,  p.  xxvi*. 

d We  can  the  less  afford  to  pass  it  over,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  be  little  else  but  a compilation  from  other  authors, 
as  it  is  almost  the  only  work  on  Christian  epigraphy  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  the  subject,  that  has  appeared  in  this 
country  till  quite  lately. 
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made  especially  memorable  by  oue  of  those  cata- 
strophes, which  occasionally  diversify  the  monoto- 
nous history  of  student  life.  They  had  spent 
more  than  thirty  years  in  the  exploration  of  the 
catacombs  and  other  sacred  antiquities  of  Rome. 
Boldetti’s  volume,  published  in  1720  at  Rome 
[entitled  Osservazioni  s pra  i cimiteri  de ’ Sunti 
Martin ],  comprised  a portion  of  the  results ; 
but.  by  far  the  greater  part  still  remained  in 
MS.,  when  in  1737  an  unlucky  lire  destroyed  in 
a few  hours  the  fruit  of  all  these  years  of  toil- 
some research.  The  loss,  it  is  melancholy  to 
add,  was  complete  and  irreparable.  Boldetti’s 
great  age  precluded  all  hopes  of  his  being  able 
to  repair  his  portion  of  the  work.  Marangoni 
although  grievously  depressed  resumed  his 
labours  with  great  energy  ; but  M.  De  Rossi  has 
everywhere  sought  in  vain  for  the  results  of  his 
attempted  restoration”  ( J.'d'nburgh  Rev.  u.  s.  p. 
222).  The  destruction  of  these  papers  has  left  a 
void  which  can  hardly  be  supplied  ; the  chambers 
which  they  explored  are  now  “ demolita  et  hor- 
rendum  in  rnodum  vastnta”  (De  Rossi).  Bol- 
detti  indeed  and  those  whom  he  employed  to 
copy  the  inscriptions  have  been  proved  to  be  very 
inaccurate  both  as  regards  the  sites  of  their  dis- 
covei-y  and  the  reading  of  the  texts  ;e  “ ei  me 
iratissimum  esse  profiteer,”  says  De  Rossi  (p. 
xxvii.*).  Marangoni  was  much  more  exact,  and 
his  Appendix  ad  Acta  S.  Victorini , Rom.  1740, 
4°,  is  a work  of  considerable  value.  P.  Lupi,  a 
friend  of  these  scholars,  has  left,  besides  various 
printed  works  relating  to  epigraphy,  a valuable 
collection  of  inscriptions  preserved  in  MS.  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome ; and  a similar  collection  by  the 
celebrated  Buouarotti  is  preserved  at  Florence. 

It  became  evident  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  a fresh  collection  of  Christian  in- 
scriptions should  incorporate  the  previous  dis- 
coveries of  so  many  scholars,  The  industrious 
Gori  projected  such  a work,  in  which  they  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  doctrines,  the 
ceremonies,  the  hierarchy  and  the  discipline  of 
the  church.  But  his  other  engagements  pre- 
vented. The  MSS.  however  of  his  friends 
Stosch,  Ficoroni  and  others,  containing  materials 
for  the  work,  are  stored  up  in  the  Marucelli 
Library  at  Florence,  where  they  were  consulted 
with  profit  by  De  Rossi.  The  task  was  in  some 
measure  executed  by  the  indefatigable  Muratori, 
whose  Novus  Thesaurus  Veterum  Inscriptionum 
published  at  Milan  in  1739  in  four  folio  volumes, 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  profane  inscriptions, 
a larger  number  of  Christian  ones  than  had  ever 
yet  appeared,  being  taken  both  from  printed  and 
from  MS.  sources:  but  the  work  was  very  un- 
critically executed,  and  his  conjectural  additions 
are  not  distinguished  from  the  actual  readings  of 
the  broken  inscriptions.  Maffei,  who  has  been 
called  the  founder  of  lapidary  criticism,  had 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Seguier  a great 
body  of  inscriptions,  in  which  there  should  be  a 
purely  Christian  division  ; but  both  these  and 
various  other  scholars,  who  had  cherished  like 
good  intentions,  bore  no  fruit  to  perfection. 

It  now  also  again  entered  into  the  minds  of 
more  than  one  divine  to  turn  the  extant  mass 


e De  Rossi  (under  his  I riser.  Urb.  Rom.  n.  17,  p.  24) 
calls  him  a man  “cujus  in  id  genus  apographis  excipi- 
endis  imperitiam  et  incuriam  non  centena,  sed  millena 
exempla  testantur.” 


of  Christian  inscriptions  to  theological  account ; 
and  with  somewhat  better  success.  The  learned 
Jesuit  A.  F.  Zaccaria  contemplated  a very  exten- 
sive work,  in  which  the  more  interesting  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  should  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads:  (i.)  Religio  in  Deum ; (ii.) 
Religio  in  Sanctos;  (iii.)  Templa ; (iv.)  Tem- 
plorum  ornamenta,  vasa  sacra,  idque  genus 
caetera  ; (v.)  Dies  Festi ; (vi.)  Sacrament  a ; (vii.) 
Hierarchia  ecclesiastica  ac  primo  Romani  Pon- 
tificis;  (viii.)  Episcopi  ; (ix.)  Presbyteri ; (x.) 
Ordines  majores  ; (xi.)  Onlines  minores;  (xii.) 
Monachi;  (xiii.)  Laid  ; (xiv.)  Laid  dignitato 
praestantes;  (xv.)  Artes  atque  officia  minora; 
(xvi.)  Leges  ecclesiasticae  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  p. 
xxx.*)  This  magniloquent  announcement  how- 
ever was  never  carried  out ; but  a kind  of  first 
fruits  were  put  forth  in  1762  in  a treatise 
entitled  De  veterum  Christ ianorum  in  rebus 
theologicis  usu.r  In  this  work  he  brings  together 
with  a considerable  amount  of  industry  and 
learning  such  inscriptions  as  bear  or  seem  to 
bear  upon  the  doctrines  of  his  church  ; “ quae  non 
ultra  septimum  nostrae  aerae  saeculum  progre- 
diuntur,  ne  haereticis  cavillandi  detur  occasio  ” 
(Thes.  Theol.  Diss.  p.  325).  Martigny  however 
calls  it  “ un  livre  mediocre  ; ” and  speaks  of  his 
friend  and  imitator,  Danzetta,  as  having  written 
“ avec  moins  de  succbs  encore  ” 6 (Diet.  p.  305). 
The  bearing  of  inscriptions  upon  doctrinal  or  dis- 
ciplinary controversy  is  “a  perfectly  legitimate 
use  of  the  subject,11  and  indeed  its  true  ultimate 
end,  but  one  for  which  from  the  insufficiency  of 
the  data  the  time  had  not  [in  the  18th  century] 
fully  arrived.”  (Edinburgh  Review, u.  s.  p.  224.) 
Nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  fully  arrived  now.  In 
a few  years’  time  it  will  probably  be  otherwise. 

Zaccaria  in  his  later  years  encouraged  a rising 
young  scholar,  Gaetano  Marini,  to  undertake  the 
task  w'hich  he  had  found  to  be  too  much  for 
himself.  Marini  set  about  the  work  with  great 
spirit,  and  from  1765  to  1801  worked  at  it,  not 
exclusively  indeed,  but  yet  so  as  never  to  allow 
his  labours  to  be  wholly  intermitted.  An  ample 
account  of  his  preparations  and  of  the  merits  and 
defects  of  his  performances  is  given  by  De  Rossj. 
(u.  s.  pp.  xxxi.*-xxxii.*).  By  help  of  his 
friends  in  Italy  and  his  own  labour  he  had 
amassed  about  8600  Christian  inscriptions  in 
Latin,  and  about  750  in  Greek  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  of  the  first  ten  centuries.  But 
these  were  in  a confused,  imperfect  and  uncritical 
state.  “ Marini’s  labours  were  interrupted  by 
the  French  Revolution  ; and  at  his  death  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Vatican  Library  the  materials 
which  he  had  compiled,  and  which,  having 


f Published  in  the  Thesaurus  Theolog.  Dissertationum. 
vol.  i.  pp.  325-396,  Venet.  1762,  4to;  apparently  for  the 
first  time  (see  Fraefatio  generalis ).  Le  Blant  (in  his 
Bibliographic ) gives  1761  as  the  date.  It  has  been  re- 
published by  M igne  in  his  Cursus  Theolog.  completus. 

g It  would  seem  from  De  Rossi’s  remarks  (p.  xxxi*) 
that  his  Theologia  Lapidaria  exists  only  in  MS.  (in  the 
Vatican).  He  gained  from  it  a few  unpublished  inscrip- 
tions which  Danzetta  had  taken  from  the  papers  of  Ma- 
rangoni. 

h For  the  ecclesiastical  historian  inscriptions  of  all 
periods  will  of  course  have  their  own  value ; and  many  of 
them  yield  up  a great  deal  of  information  and  furnish 
‘‘illustrations  of  almost  every  branch  of  Christian  litera- 
ture, history,  and  antiquities”  (Edinburgh  Review,  u.  s. 

! P-  231). 
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recently  been  put  in  order  by  M.  De  Rossi  are 
found  to  fill  no  fewer  than  31  volumes.  Among 
these,  four  volumes  had  been  partially  prepared 
for  publication,  of  which  the  first  was  in  a com- 
paratively forward  state.  This  is  the  Inscrip- 
tionurn  Christianarum  pars  prima , which  is 
printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Mai’s  Scriptorum 
Veterum  Nova  Collection  in  1831.  And  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  Marini’s  papers  that  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  far  more  critical  and  scholarly 
work  of  M.  De  Rossi,  entitled  Inscriptiones 
Ut'bis  Romae  Septimo  Saecdo  antiquiores  (Rom. 
1857-61,  fol.  pp.  619+123  prol.  +40  praef.) 
This  publication  wa>  undertaken  at  the  express 
solicitation  of  Cardinal  Mai,  who  finding  the 
task  of  preparing  for  the  press  the  rest  of 
Marini’s  materials  entirely  incompatible  with 
his  other  engagements,  transferred  to  his  young 
and  learned  friend  the  undertaking  for  which 
his  tastes,  his  studies,  and  his  genuine  love 
of  the  subject  pointed  him  out  to  Mai  as 
eminently  fitted.”  ( Edinburgh  Rev.  u.  s.  pp. 
224,  225,  slightly  altered.)  The  first  volume  of 
this  great  work,  the  only  one  known  to  the 
writer,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  yet  published, 
contains  those  Roman  inscriptions  only  whose 
precise  or  approximate  date  is  positively  known.1 
The  number  of  these  is  1126  ; among  which  we 
have  one  belonging  to  the  first  century,  two  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  (all  very  brief  and  unim- 
portant), and  twenty-three  to  the  third ; the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  have  between  four 
and  five  hundred  each,  and  the  sixth  century  a 
little  more  than  two  hundred.  Fragments  and 
additional  inscriptions  contained  in  the  appendices 
bring  the  number  up  to  1374. 

The  second  part  of  his  work  is  intended  to 
include  select  inscriptions  interesting  for  their 
theological  and  historical  worth;  and  in  the  last 
place  he  will  include  all  the  remaining  inscrip- 
tions arranged  accordftig  to  the  localities  where 
they  were  found  ; and  also  the  Jewish  inscrip- 
tion found  in  Rome.k 

We  can  afford  no  more  space  to  notice  this 
masterly  performance,  which  every  one  who 
desires  to  become  acquainted  with  Christian 
inscriptions  must  necessarily  study  ; an  interest- 
ing account  of  it,  and  also  of  the  work  following 
will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July, 
1864. 

The  impulse  given  to  Christian  epigraphy  by 
De  Rossi’s  great  work,  and  by  his  other  works  of 
smaller  dimensions1  has  been  manifested  by  the 


1 He  calls  them  Epitaphia  certain  temporis  notam  ex- 
hibentia.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  mark  of  time  on  the 
stone,  by  reason  of  its  fragmentary  condition,  often  leaves 
the  exact  date  uncertain.  See,  for  example,  n.  986,  the 
date  of  which  may  be  522  or  485,  and  n.  999,  which  may 
be  of  the  year  525,  524,  454,  or  453. 

k Under  each  inscription  mention  is  made  of  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  where  it  has  been  edited,  if  at  all,  or 
from  what  MSS.  it  has  been  copied  by  the  editor,  if  he 
have  not  himself  transcribed  it.  Plates  are  in  most  cases 
added.  If  the  inscriptions  were  more  frequently  written 
out  in  common  minuscules,  besides  being  figured,  they 
would  be  more  easily  read  by  the  non-antiquarian  scholar 
or  student. 

1 His  Bulletino  di  Archeologia  Cristiana,  of  which  the 
first  vo  ume  (in  twelve  monthly  parts)  appeared  in  1863 
(Roma,  tipografia  Salviucci,  4to)  is  a magazine  of  most 


publication  of  other  books  relating  to  the  subject, 
among  which  those  which  comprise  the  Christian 
inscriptions  en  masse  of  particular  countries  hold 
the  first  rank.  And  among  these  we  must  place 
at  the  head  the  Inscriptions  Chretiennes  de  la 
Gaule  anterieures  au  YIIIme.  Siecle.  edited  and 
annotated  by  M.  Edmond  Le  Blant,  in  2 vols. 
4to.,  Paris,  1856,  and  1865,  comprising  708  in- 
scriptions, nearly  all  Latin,  but  a few  Greek,  and 
a few  also  written  in  Runes.™  The  earliest  dated 
inscription  belongs  to  the  year  334,  and  the 
latest  to  695  ; but  only  four  of  these  are  as  early 
as  the  4th  century.  Of  the  rest  that  are  dated 
about  50  belong  to  the  5th  century,  nearly  100 
to  the  6th,  and  13  to  the  7th  century.  A few 
which  are  undated  are  certainly  before  the  age 
of  Constantine  ( Manuel , p.  124). 

The  same  learned  author  has  likewise  more 
recently,  in  1869,  written  a Manuel  d’Epigraphie 
Chretienne  d’apres  les  marbres  de  la  Gaule , ac- 
compagnd  d’une  bibliographic  speciale , i.e.,  a 
catalogue  of  books  relating  to  Christian  epi- 
graphy generally,  Paris,  sm.  8vo.  pp.  267.  Al- 
though this  valuable"  work  refers  more  especially 
to  Gaulish  inscriptions,  there  is  a great  deal  about 
others  also ; in  particular  his  enumeration  of 
formulae  (Greek  and  Latin)  which  occur  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Christian  world,  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  where  different  provinces  have 
their  own  styles  of  epigraphy,  is  peculiarly  in- 
structive (pp.  76-81),  and  a translation  will  be 
found  below.  The  Christian  inscriptions  of  Spain 
have  very  recently  been  edited  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  epigraphists,  Prof.  E.  Hiibner, 
of  Berlin.  His  Inscriptiones  Hispaniae  Chris - 
tianae  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1871,  and  in- 
cludes 209  inscriptions,  besides  89  others  of  the 
medieval  period  comprised  in  the  appendix.  Of 
the  earlier  ones  two  or  three  only  can  be  referred 
to  the  4th  century  ; the  others  are  of  the  5th, 
6th,  7th  and  8th  centuries ; about  half  of  them 
are  dated,  the  earliest  being  of  the  year  465,  and 
the  latest  being  782.  Nearly  all  are  in  Latin  ; a 
very  few  only  in  Greek.  A splendid  publication 
commenced  in  1870,  entitled  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Irish  Language , chiefly  collected  and 
drawn  by  G.  Petrie,  LL.D.,  edited  by  M.  Stokes, 
Dublin,  printed  at  the  University,  4to.  Four 
parts  have  now  (1874)  been  published.  Those  of 
Clonmacnois  (above  100  in  number)  range  from 

valuable  information  for  inscriptions  among  other  anti- 
quities. Other  works  of  his  (some  unknown  to  the 
writer)  on  this  subject  are  enumerated  by  Le  Blant  in  his 
Bibliographic  at  the  end  of  his  Manuel  d’Epigraphie. 

m Both  this  and  Hiibner’s  work  (see  below)  give  details 
for  each  inscription  in  the  same  exact  and  comprehensive 
manner  as  De  Rossi,  and  are  accompanied  by  numerous 
plates.  M.  Le  Blant  has  subsequently  obtained  additional 
inscriptions  from  various  parts  of  Prance  and  Switzerland, 
which  will  one  day,  he  hopes,  form  a rich  supplement  to 
his  former  work  ( Manuel , p.  1). 

n It  is  notwithstanding  to  be  regretted  that  so  useful 
a book  was  not  put  together  with  a little  more  fulness  and 
precision : it  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  but  nothing 
is  said  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  or  at  the  head 
of  each  respecting  the  contents  of  the  chapters ; the  list 
of  books  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  scarcely  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  bibliographer,  as  it  almost  inva- 
riably omits  the  Christian  name  or  initials  of  the  authors 
mentioned,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  each  work.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  found  very  helpful  without 
being  by  any  means  complete,  particularly  as  regards 
English  books. 
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the  7th  to  the  12th  century  in  a regular  series; 
and  by  their  help  it  is  hoped  that-  a key  to  the 
approximate  date  of  such  works  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  British  Islands  may  be  obtained.  They 
occupy  the  first  part  of  the  work.  All  the  above 
works  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  figures. 
There  are  also  other  recent  books  which  deal 
with  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  particular  re- 
gions. Among  them  are  to  be  named  C.  Gazzera, 
Dellc  iscrizioni  cristiane  antiche  del  Piemonte  dts- 
corso,  Torino,  1850,  4to.  (also  in  Mein.  Accad. 
di  Torino,  1851);  J.  B.  De  Rossi,  De  Christiana 
titulis  Carthaginiensib  s (in  Pitra’s  Spicil.  So/esm. 
vol.  4);  and  (along  with  the  Pagan  inscriptions) 
L.  Renter,  Inscriptions  Ilomaines  de  V Algerie, 
Paris,  1858,  fol. 

The  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Lot  inarum,  whose 
publication  is  still  going  forward  at  Berlin, 
includes,  with  specified  exceptions,  all  Latin 
inscriptions,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  which 
can  be  placed  with  certainty  or  reasonable  pro- 
bability before  600  A.D.  (see  pref.  to  vols.  ii. 
and  iii.).  The  Christian  inscriptions  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  indices  by  a dagger  prefixed.0 

A great  number  of  Welsh  inscriptions,  the 
eaidiest  being  probably  about  the  7th  century, 
will  be  found  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  the 
Archaeologia  Cambrensis , 1846,  sqq.  8vo.,  mostly 
described  by  the  well-known  palaeographer 
Prof.  Westwood.  But  a conspectus  of  the  whole 
of  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ft  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  process 
of  time  be  included  in  Messrs.  A.  W.  Haddan  and 
W.  Stubbs’  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Docu- 
ments relating  to  Great  Britain , of  which  the 
first  volume  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1869,  8vo., 
part  of  the  second  in  1871,  and  the  third  in 
1873.  The  very  scanty  inscribed  Christian  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  period  will  be  found  at 
vol.  i.  pp.  39,  40  ;i  vol.  ii.  p.  xxii.  (Addenda) 


0 It  is  astonishing  how  small  a number  of  Latin 
Christian  inscriptions  (or,  at  any  rate  inscriptions  known 
to  be  Christian)  occur  in  some  countries.  In  vol.  iii. 
edited  by  Mommsen,  which  includes  Egypt,  Asia,  Illy- 
ricum,  and  the  provinces  of  European  Greece,  there  are 
only  about  thirty  inscriptions  which  can  be  counted  upon 
as  Christian  out  of  6574.  Of  these  several  were  found  toge- 
ther at  a place  in  Dalmatia. 

p The  books  where  the  inscriptions  are  described  and 
figured  are  fully  detailed  under  each  inscription  in  the 
same  complete  manner  as  in  De  Rossi’s,  Le  Blant’s,  and 
Hiibner’s  works  already  mentioned.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary therefore  to  say  much  of  any  of  them  here ; many 
of  them  are  periodicals,  others  are  monographs  on  parti- 
cular classes  of  monuments,  particularly  Stuart’s  Sculp- 
tured Stones  of  Scotland  (printed  for  the  Spalding  Club, 
Edinb.  1856-1867,  2 vols.  fol.) ; G.  Stephen’s  Old  Northern 
Runic  Monuments  (London  and  Copenhagen,  2 vols.  fol. 
1866-1868);  Munch’s  edition  of  the  Chron.  Manniae 
(Christian.  1860).  A great  number  also  of  topographical 
and  archaeological  works  by  Lysons,  Hodgson,  Nichols, 
C.  Roach  Smith,  Horsley,  Borlase,  &c.  are  brought  under 
contribution. 

a The  Lincoln  inscription  is  considered  by  Hiibner 
(lnscr.  Brit.  Lat.  n.  191)  to  be  of  the  16th  century.  If 
so,  perhaps  the  only  Roman  Christian  inscription  which 
deserves  the  name  must  be  struck  off.  The  chrisma, 
however,  has  been  found  on  six  or  seven  monumeuts  of 
different  kinds  (without  counting  coins),  once  with  the 
a and  <i>  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  u.  s.).  The  chrisma  occurs 
also  on  a lamp  in  the  Newcastle  museum,  published  by 
Hilbner  (it.  s.  p.  240,  n.  27),  who  likewise  gives  two  rings 
with  the  Christian  acclamation,  “ Vivas  in  Deo,”  found 


ami  p.  51.  To  these  will  perhaps  be  added  a 
Roman  inscription  found  at  Sea-mills,  near 
Bristol,  in  1873,  seen  by  the  writer,  but  whether 
it  be  Christian  or  no  “adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.”' 
The  sepulchral  Christian  inscriptions  in  Celtic 
Britain,  A.D.  450—700,  mostly  in  Latin,  but  one 
or  two  in  Welsh,  vol.  i.  pp.  162-169;  some  few 
of  the  Latin  inscriptions  being  accompanied  by 
Ogham  characters.  The  same  class  of  inscrip- 
tions in  Wales,  a.d.  700-1100,  vol.  i.  pp.  625- 
633  (Latin) ; the  inscriptions  of  Scottish  and 
English  Cumbria  (a.d.  450-900,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51- 
56),  some  Latin,  some  (at  Ruth  well  near  Dum- 
fries, and  at  Bewcastle  in  Cumberland)  Runic. 
The  inscribed  monuments  (very  few)  in  the 
Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms  (ad.  400-900), 
partly  Latin,  partly  in  Runes  and  Oghams,  are 
in  vol.  ii.  pp.  125-132  ; those  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
nearly  all  Runes,  of  Norwegian  origin  (one  may 
be  Gaelic),  and  inscribed  on  crosses,  whose  date  is 
not  given,  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  185-187. 
There  still  remain  to  follow  the  Saxon  inscrip- 
tions of  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy  and  the 
Monarchy.* 

A work  has  yet  to  be  mentioned,  which  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance  to  the  student 
of  Christian  epigraphy  than  any  which  has 
been  already  named,  De  Rossi’s  only  excepted  ; 
viz.,  the  Christian  inscriptions,  which  are  con- 
tained in  Bockh’s  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grae- 
carum  (vol.  iv.  fa.se.  2,  Berlin,  1859,  fol.,  plates). 
They  are  collected  and  edited  by  Prof.  A.  Kirchotf, 
the  same  great  epigraphist  who  has  just  been 
occupied  upon  the  Corp  'S  Inscriptionum  Attica- 
rum.  The  Christian  inscriptions  begin  at  No. 
8606  and  terminate  at  No.  9893,  besides  a few  in 
the  Addenda  ; thus  making  a total  of  nearly  1300 
inscriptions  of  all  ages  and  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  world,  dowu  to  the  fall  of  the 


in  England  (pp.  234,  235),  as  well  as  other  rings  which 
seem  to  be  Christian.  The  Romano-Christian  remains 
in  Britain  are  so  extremely  rare  that  it  seems  to  be 
worth  while  to  make  these  slight  additions  to  what  will 
be  found  in  Messrs.  Haddan  and  Stubbs’  work.  Mr. 
Wright’s  statement  (Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon,  p.  298) 
that  “ not  a trace  of  Christianity  is  found  among  the  innu- 
merable religious  and  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
Roman  period  found  in  Britain,”  cannot  be  safely  contra- 
dicted. The  Westminster  and  Bristol  monuments  may 
possibly  be  exceptions.  So  much  can  hardly  be  said  or 
one  or  two  others  which  have  been  suspected  to  be 
Christian.  See  Dr.  M'Caul’s  remarks  on  the  Chesterholm 
stone  in  the  Canadian  Journal  for  1874. 

r See  Proc.  of  Soc.  of  Antiq.  Nov.  1873,  pp.  68-71 
Archaeolog.  Journ.  1874,  pp.  41-46  (with  figure). 

s Until  these  appear,  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  some 
of  the  principal  sources  of  information.  In  addition  to 
the  books  already  referred  to,  among  which  Professor  G. 
Stephen’s  Runic  Monuments  is  the  principal,  Pegge’s 
Sylloge  and  Camden’s  Britannia,  with  the  additions  of 
Gibson  and  Gough,  may  be  consulted.  Among  the 
periodicals,  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topogra- 
phical Journal  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  BVsf  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  Geolog.  and  Polytechnic  Society  are  more 
especially  to  be  mentioned,  where  the  Runic  and  other 
early  inscriptions  of  Yorkshire  are  described  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Haigh  and  the  Rev.  J.  Fowler.  Professor  HUbner 
informs  the  writer  that  he  hopes  his  Inscriptiones  Bri- 
tannicae  Christiunae  will  appear  in  the  i ourse  of  1875, 
which  will  he  analogous  in  all  respects  to  the  Inscr. 
Hisp.  Christ.  It  includes  all  Latin  inscriptions  down  to 
about  800  r.c.  “ As  there  are  in  Wales  some  few  in 
Oghams  only,  while  the  rest  is  in  part  bilingual,  I do 
not,”  he  says,  “ exclude  those  few  merely  Celtic  ones.” 
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Byzantine  empire.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
about  sixty  already  included  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  book,  which  are  evidently  of  Christian 
times  (“  quos  Christianae  esse  aetatis  apparet  ”). 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  (1)  Tituli 
operum  publicorum  et  votivi,  the  first  division 
of  which  is  arranged  chronologically,  the  second 
comprising  those  whose  age  is  uncertain.  Of 
the  former  division  there  are  175,  but  none  is 
earlier  than  the  4th  century,  a copy  of  a letter 
of  St.  Athanasius,  the  only  authority  for  the 
Greek  text,  being  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all  ; 
there  are  only  six  or  seven  others  which  can  be 
referred  to  the  4th  century.  The  fifty-eight 
which  follow  these  comprise  all  which  are  of  the 
fifth  and  following  centuries,  several  of  them 
being  in  verse,  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  of 
which  number  about  twelve  belong  to  the  age  of 
Justinian  (a.d,  527-565).  The  most  important 
of  these  perhaps  is  a copy  of  the  paschal  canon 
of  St.  Hippolytus,  which  appears  to  have  been 
engraved  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  ; most,  of  the 
others  are  inscriptions  on  various  kinds  of  build- 
ings, such  as  churches,  monasteries,  hospitals, 
towers,  and  there  are  two  or  three  which  are  in- 
vocations of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  or  prayers 
for  the  welfare  of  the  persons  mentioned. 

(2)  The  second  class  comprises  156  inscrip- 
tions on  mosaics,  fictile  and  other  vessels,  glass, 
lamps,  triptychs  or  other  wooden  tablets,  “ et 
variae  supellectilis  sacrae  et  profanae,  ponderum, 
sigillorum,cimuletorum,  gemmartim  ” (Nos.  8953— 
9109).  About  seventy  of  these  are  on  seals 
(nearly  all  lead);  a few  are  as  early  as  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries.  Some  of  those  however  on 
gems  and  glass  are  much  earlier,  and  some 
notice  has  been  taken  of  these  in  the  articles  on 
those  subjects  in  this  Dictionary. 

(3)  The  remaining  class  contains  no  less  than 
783  inscriptions,  all  sepulchral,  and  these  are 
arranged  by  the  regions  in  which  they  are  found. 
Those  which  bear  dates  are  comparatively  very 
few.  (a)  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  rest  of  Africa 
(Nos.  9110-9137);  ( b ) Syria  (Nos.  9138-9154); 
(c)  Asia  Minor  (Nos.  9 i 55—9287) ; (d)  Greece 
and  Illyricum  (Nos.  9288-9449,  of  which  114  are 
from  Athens) ; (<?)  Sicily  and  Malta  (Nos.  9450- 
9540)  ; (/)  Italy  and  Sardinia  (Nos.  9541-9885) ; 
(g)  Gaul  and  Germany  (Nos.  9886-9893). 

Various  other  Greek  Christian  inscriptions 
have  been  since  published  ; in  particular,  it  may 
be  observed  that  a few  have  been  found  in  Spain 
and  Algeria,  countries  from  which  Kirchoff  has 
not  given  a single  example  (Httbner,  u.  s.  p.  v. 
praef. ; Renier,  u.  s.  pp.  255,  349). 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  must  be  appa- 
rent how  utterly  hopeless  and  impossible  it  is  to 
give  within  the  limits  of  an  article  in  a dic- 
tionary a satisfactory  account  of  this  immensely 
numerous  class  of  Christian  antiquities.  The 
most  important  aid  which  such  an  article  can 
render  must  be  to  indicate  the  principal  sources 
of  information ; and  these,  if  De  Rossi’s  labours 
are  carried  out,  will  be  very  largely  increased 
in  the  course  of  a few  years. 

A little  work  however  has  been  published 
at  Toronto  in  1869  by  the  Rev.  John  M‘Caul, 
LL.D.,  in  which  a judicious  selection  of  a hundred 
“ Christian  epitaphs  of  the  first  six  centuries” 
(Greek  and  Latin  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  from  Rome)  has  been  brought 
together  and  ably  commented  upon.  They  occupy 


sixty-eight  pages,  and  an  introduction  relating 
to  the  language,  names,  and  dates  employed  fill 
up  twenty-eight  more.  Besides  these  we  have 
a brief  preface  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  using  uncritical  books,  like  those  of 
Aringhi  and  Boldetti,  and  giving  amusing  ex- 
amples of  forgeries  of  Christian  inscriptions, 
which  have  deceived  some  learned  writers  even 
of  the  present  century.  To  those  who  cannot 
give  any  great  amount  of  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. this  little  work  may  be  heartily  recom- 
mended, as  it  bears  every  mark  of  conscientious 
care  and  of  strict  honesty. 

(ii.)  Technical  Execution  and  Materials  em- 
ployed.— The  modes  of  writing  employed  have 
much  the  same  variations  as  in  all  ages  : the 
letters  are  most  commonly  engraved  with  a chisel 
below  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  then  occasion- 
ally coloui’ed  (red) or  gilded;  sometimes  the  letters 
are  scratched  with  the  point  of  some  instrument, 
a nail  or  the  like  (fig.  1) ; on  some  gems  the 


1.  Letters  scratched  on  mortar,  a.d. 


letters  are  in  relief  (camei).  More  rarely  the 
letters  are  drawn  in  paint  (vermilion)  (fig.  2) 
or  in  gold  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  marble, 
or  cut  in  gold  leaf  (upon  glass),  or  written  in 
ink  upon  sepulchral  tablets  or  vases,  ^r  in  white 


k K.UI-C  o y\  e-RA,v&  €Tixi- 
; . kTT^iT  ep-  Nr  cu  n UJN  eic- 

i:4^N0B€N-E?erB0YcaerGBGN&rec-A0¥NAxxi 
exaciu  innwOMuT  oj  ■ toy 


2.  Letters  (Latin  words  in  Greek  characters)  painted  in  vermilion  on 
the  flat  (not  incised)  surface  of  the  marble  ; they  are  of  mixed 
forms,  uncial  and  minuscule.  Leaves  and  points  introduced 
capriciously,  a.d.  269.  (Home.  The  famous  epitaph  of  St. 
Severa.) 


colour  on  frescoes,  &c.  In  the  catacombs  the 
inscriptions  were  occasionally,  by  reason  of  the 
unhappiness  of  the  times,  smeared  in  charcoal, 
in  hope  that  when  persecution  had  passed  away, 
they  might  be  recorded  in  a more  permanent 


form.  Sometimes  also  old  tombstones  of  tne 
pagans  were  used  over  again,  and  the  Christian 
inscriptions  were  written  on  their  backs,  or  on 
their  obliterated  faces  (fig.  5).  Points  are  also 
frequently  found,  sometimes  to  distinguish  words 
j (fig.  3),  sometimes  scattered  capriciously  (figs. 
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2,  4);  likewise  a variety  of  other  marks,  par- 
ticularly coi-Jate  leaves,  common  to  pagan  and 


ZIMIIAIKIA-H-KAI*' 
KMU/NYMOZ/HZH_, 
ZTEN-E  TH-IA-HHEPAX-Kr 

Er£A.FfTHXEN  IJl'lFKAA.-NOB£HBP 
If&WJ  yuatow 


4.  Words  divided,  but  not  constantly,  by  various  small  marks. 
Irregular  uncial  letters,  a.d.  298.  (Rome.) 

Christian  inscriptions  (figs.  2,  5,  6).  Some  of 
the  above  remarks  are  illustrated  by  the  inscrip- 
tions figured  above  and  below,  to  be  more  fully 
described  under  Tomb.  The  reader  may  see 
more  on  this  subject  in  Martigny’s  Diet.  s.  v. 
Inscriptions,  §§  II.,  III.;  but  it  can  only  be 
jtudied  to  advantage  by  examining  the  plates 
In  such  works  as  De  Rossi’s  Komi  Setter ranea 


tsEOl  £ HERACUVS 
| laVIIYIT  IN  SAR^LVM 
-ANKvlIl^Y  SVlI^-XX  v^' 
KClRVNfc  SIBI  ^ 

ft  /Tino  - svoBENE/yvm^rHN  f 

E ECE!  SlT-VIHPlVsflB 


6.  Inscription  written  on  a scraped  portion  of  a sarcophagus  pre- 
viously used.  Branches,  leaves,'  and  various  small  marks 
introduced  between  some  ot  ilie  words,  a.d.  338.  (Rome.) 


(coloured  plates)  and  laser.  (Jrb.  Rom.,  and  the 
other  books  named  above  in  which  the  letters 
and  accessories  are  figured.  The  same  remark 
must  be  made  of  the  palaeography.  The  letters 
have  the  same  varieties  of  form,  such  as  uncial, 
minuscule,  rustic,  and  ligated,  which  are  com- 
mon to  MSS.  and  monuments  of  all  kinds,  and 


PETRON ME DI5NAE  COIV5I  QVEVIXITANNIS 
XXI ET  fECIT  CVM  CONPARE  SVOrMrXB  V 
KAl^NOBy-POS  CONSS  JRATIANT  TERETEQV III 
VRSVS  AVARTTVS  S1BI  ETINNOCENTI  CO 
WAPARl  EECIT  CESQVET  IN  PACE 


Marks  of  different  kinds  before  and  after  one  word  only : strokes 
drawn  through  two  letters  to  indicate  that  they  stand  for  words 
(menses  and  ities).  Regular  uncial  letters,  a.d.  375.  (Rome.) 


their  execution  varies  from  extreme  neatness 
(figs.  6,  10)  and  even  beauty  to  extreme  ugli- 
ness and  carelessness  ( litterae  rustiecic ) (figs.  1,  8). 
Of  the  former  sort  the  characters  employed  by 
pope  Damasus  in  the  4th  century  are  the  most 
remarkable,  their  apices  being  ornamented  with 
little  hooks  (fig.  7).  They  are  called  after  him 


7.  Inscription  (completed -by  conjecture)  written  in  the  I'amasine 
uncial  characters  (incised).  4th  century.  (Rome.) 


Damasine  letters  ; but  Philocalus  was  his  artist, 
or  one  of  his  artists.  They  are  sometimes  en- 


graved, sometimes  painted  on  the  marble.  There 
are  also  many  Christian  inscriptions  as  well  as 


LEPVC^KZO 
C7v/viy/r  (\a / v/vt 

61  v/v  dec* 

tTfltfrDBCEVo'VE 

idfTfEpT^AVCfk 

(en  daca&vt^  c 
o c?  /U  <y£X\  rj\  (jnjuo 


Example  of  rnde  palaeography.  Rustic  letters.  No  points  or 
other  marks,  a.d.  4u4.  (Rome.) 


others  which  are  not  Christian,  where  letters  are 
connected  by  ligatures  ( litteme  ligatae) ; some- 
times to  that  degree  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 


9.  inscription  remaikahle  for  the  complexity  of  its  ligatures. 
A.D.  650.  (Near  Arjona,  Spain.) 

deevpher  them  (fig.  9).  For  some  observations 
on  the  form  of  letters  in  ceitain  Christian  inscrip- 
tions see  Le  Blant,  Manuel , pp.  41,  42 ; Hiibner, 


10.  Inseription-nn  minuscule  letters  of  variable  form.  7th  century. 
(Cionmacitois,  Ireland.) 


u.s.  p.  116;  De  Rossi,  Bull.  Arch.  Crist.  1863, 

p.  18. 

(iii.)  Symbols. — Of  the  symbols  which  are  found 
with  some  Christian  inscriptions,  the  principal 
are  the  following  : the  fish,  the  anchor,  the  dove, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  chrisma,  the  a and  at,  and 
the  cross  in  various  forms.  These  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  heads  (also 
noticed  under  Gems  and  Mosaics),  and  they 
may  be  regarded  as  either  exclusively  or  prin- 
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cipally  Christian  symbols.  The  palm  which  is 
also  found,  and  that  very  commonly,  is,  like  the 
phoenix,  Christianized ; but  it  occurs  also  on 
pagan  and  Jewish  inscriptions.  It  must  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  a table  indicating  the 
symbols  on  the  early  Roman  and  Gaulish  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  (by  far  the  most  complete 
series),  and  the  observed  dates  of  their  intro- 
duction and  disappearance,  given  by  M.  Le  Blant 
( Manuel , p.  29).  For ‘symbols  generally  see 
Raoul  Rochette,  Tableau  des  C dcicombes  de  Rome, 
pp.  229  sqq.,  Paris,  1853,  and  the  authors  named 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book. 

(iv.)  Select  Inscriptions. — These  consist  of  such 
examples,  arranged  chronologically,  in  prose  and 
verse,  as  are  connected  with  churches  or  their 
furniture  or  adjuncts,  and  they  have  mostly 
some  further  interest  of  their  own.  No  uniform 
system  of  printing  has  been  followed.  Sometimes 
the  mere  transcript  of  the  letters  seems  to  be 
sufficient ; sometimes  the  words  have  been  written 
out  (corrected  and  at  length)  below  these  ; some- 
times a translation  has  been  added  ; also  such 
notes  as  seemed  desirable. 

1.  De  Rossi,  Butletino  di  Arch.  Crist.  1864,  p.  28  ; 
Re'nier,  Inscr.  Rom.  de  V Alg.  n.  4025. 
From  Caesarea  in  Mauretania ; written  by 
a poet  named  Asterius  (ex  ingenio  Asteri ) to 
commemorate  the  gift  of  a burial-ground  to 
the  Christians  by  Evelpius. 

AREAM  AT  (ad)  SEPVL.CRA  CVLTOR  VERBI 
CONTVLIT 

RT  CELLAM  STRVX1T  SVIS  CVNCTIS  SVMP- 
TIBVS 

ECLKSIAE  SANCTAE  HANC  RELIQVIT  MEMO- 
RIAM 

SALVETE  FRATRES  PVRO  CORDE  ET  SIMPLICI 
EVE..PIVS  VOS  (salutat)  SATOS  SANCTO  SI’IRJTV 
EC  L ESI  A FRATRVVM  (sic)  HVNp  RESTMVIT 
TITVLVM.  M A.  I.  SEVERIANI  C.  V. 

EX  ING.  ASTERI. 

A wreath  enclosing  Afl  is  on  the  left ; a dove 
and  palm  on  the  right. 

M.  Renier  reads  the  end  of  the  last  line  but 
one  titulum  marmoreum  anno  primo  Severiani, 
viri  clarissimi.  If  this  be  right,  as  seems  very 
probable  (though  De  Rossi  feels  some  doubts, 
Frol.  Inscr.  Urb.  Rom.  p.  xi.),  the  mode  of 
dating  is  very  unusual.  Other  Mauretanian  in- 
scriptions are  dated  by  the  era  of  the  province, 

1. e.  40  A.D.  when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans 
(M‘Caul,  Christ.  Epit.  p.  37). 

The  words  ecclesia  fratrum  indicate  the  re- 
storation of  the  inscription  to  be  “ assai  antico  ” 
(De  Rossi) ; the  original  was  probably  broken 
during  the  tumults  against  the  Christians,  A.D. 
258-304,  as  De  Rossi  thinks ; and  the  restored 
marble  tablet  would  seem  to  have  been  put  up 
in  the  first  year  of  Severianus,  probably  the 
Roman  governor  of  Mauretania.  One  of  the 
earliest  Christian  inscriptions,  not  being  an  epi- 
taph, which  have  come  down  to  us  in  any  form. 

2.  Bockh,  C.  J.  G.  8608.  Corcyra  (Corfu)  in 

the  porch  of  a church,  written  in  two  lines 


of  two  hexameters  each.  A cross  at  tho 
beginning  and  end  of  the  first  line. 

■k'kttiv  %X03V  $a.(r'i\(e)iav  epcov  fiivewv  crvvepiQov 
<roi,  pdicap  x tyip&ov,  tov S’  Upbv  (tcTLcra  vr\6v, 
'EWr\v<av  T6/u.eV> j nal  (Sw/iovs  e^aXaira^as, 

X^ipbs  air ’ ovribavris  ’ lofiiavbs  e5 vbv  dvaKTi. 

Render:  I constructed  with  unworthy  hand,  &c. 

This  is  the  earliest  Greek  inscription  relating 
to  the  imperial  destruction  of  pagan  temples, 
the  date  of  Jovian’s  act  being  about  A.D.  363. 

3.  Le  Blant,  Inscr.  Chret.  de  la  Gaule,  i.  496, 

n.  369.  Preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Sion  in  Switzerland. 

DEVOTIONE  • VIGENS  • vPv 

A VG  VST  AS  . PONT1VS  . A ED  IS 

RESTITVIT  . PRAETOR  . 

LONGE  • PR  A EST  ANTI  VS  • ILLIS  . 

QVAE  • PRISCAE  . STETERANT  . 

TAL1S  • RESPVBLICA  . QVERE  . 

DN  G RATI  AND  AVG  . till  ET  MER  . COS. 

PONTIVS  ASCEEPIODOTVS  VPPDD. 

The  date  of  this  consulship  of  Gratian  with 
Merobaudas  is  A.D.  377,  the  earliest  date  of  any 
public  monument  yet  known,  bearing  thechrisma. 
The  next  earliest  is  A.D.  390,  on  a column  of 
St.  Paul’s  basilica,  extra  muros,  Rome.  It  is  won- 
j derful  that  the  former  church  should  be  spoken 
of  as  old  so  early  as  A.D.  377  ; it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  was  a Christian  or  a Christianised 
building.  Le  Blant’s  observation  that  this 
church-restoration  is  precisely  contemporaneous 
with  the  greatest  abundance  of  Mithraic  monu- 
ments and  those  of  Cybele  is  worthy  to  be 
noted.  The  abbreviations  at  the  end  are  probably 
for  vir  praepositus  praetorio  dedicavit.  Tales , i.  e. 
men  like  Asclepiodotus.  De  Rossi,  however  (Bull, 
di  Arch.  Crist.  1867,  p.  25),  who  evidently  con- 
siders Asclepiodotus  to  be  the  author  of  the 
verses,  refers  tales  to  aedes  (“  che  li  dedico  alia 
republica  ”).  He  takes  the  building  to  be  “ il 
palazzo  dei  presidi  imperiali,”  the  chrisma  and 
devotio  notwithstanding. 

4.  Rasponi,  De  Basil,  et  patriarch.  Lateran.  iii.  7, 

Rom.  1656.  On  the  bronze-silvered  gates 
of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  Rome. 

IN  HONOREM  S.  IOANNIS  BAPTIST AE 

HILARVS  EITSCOPVS  DEL  FAMVLVS  OFFERT. 

Hilarius  was  pope  from  A.D.  462  to  467  ; and 
the  inscription  has  the  appearance  of  being  con- 
temporary. The  ancient  baptisteries  were  com- 
monly placed  under  the  patronage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  ; and  both  they  and  the  fonts 
which  they  contained  were  frequently  inscribed 
Ciampini  gives  both  kinds  of  inscriptions  from 
the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  wrhich  are  said  to 
have  been  there  in  the  5th  century : but  this 
edifice  has  been  often  remodelled.  (See  Ciamp. 
de  Sacr.  Edif.  c.  iii.,  Mart.  Diet.,  p.  321  : Hiibsch, 
Arch.  Chret.  p.  5,  Guerber’s  French  transl.  1866.) 

For  this  class  of  inscriptions  generally-  see  the 
posthumous  papers  of  Marini  published  by  Mai, 
Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Collect,  t.  v.,  pp.  167-177. 


5.  Hiibaer,  Inscr.  Christ.  Hisp.  No.  135.  Found  in  a wall  of  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
S.  Salvador  de  Vairao,  near  Braga  in  Portugal,  on  seven  stones. 

IN  NE  DNI  PERF  I EOTVM  I EST  TEMPLVM  H I VNC  PER  M 1 ARiSPALLA  j DO  VOTA 

SVB  DIE  XIII  K j AP  ER  I DXXIII  • REG  | NANTE  SERE  | N1SSIMO  VE  | REMVNDV  KE  | X. 


In  n(omin)e  d(omi)ni  perfectum  est  tempi um  hunc  per  Marispalla  d(e)o  vota 

Sub  die  XIII  k(alendas)  Ap(riles ) er(d)  DXXIII  regnante  serenissimo  Veremundu  Rex. 

Spanish  Era  523 ; A.i>.  485. 
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Diction  barbarous,  as  frequently  in  these 
Spanish  inscriptions.  The  church  seems  to  have 
been  completed  under  the  auspices  of  a nun, 
named  Marispalla : probably  the  text  really  is 
per  Marispallam  Deo  vutam , the  last  letters 
having  a stroke  above  them,  which  may  have 
been  obliterated  or  accidentally  omitted.  The 
inscription  is  interesting  as  being  doubly  dated, 
both  by  the  Spanish  era  and  by  the  reign  of  the 
Visigothic  king.  The  Spanish  era,  whose  origin 
is  uncertain,  but  which  appears  to  commence 
B.C.  38  (see  Hiibner,  praef.  p.  vi.),  is  the  era 
most  commonly  used  to  mark  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Christian  inscriptions  : about  100  of 
them  are  thus  dated  (Hiibner,  p.  109),  the 
earliest  appears  to  be  a.d.  466,  and  the  latest 
A.D.  762.  Both  the  proper  names  in  the  in- 
scription are  Gothic  (see  Hiibner,  praef.  p.  vii., 
who  gives  several  others)  ; the  remark  of  M‘Caul 
( u . s.,  p.  xxi.)  that  Gothic  names  are  “ very 
rarely  ” found  in  inscriptions  does  not  apply 
to  Spain. 

6.  Le  Blant,  Tnscr.  Chr€t . de  la  Gaule , i.  87, 

n.  42;  Found  at  Lyons,  formerly  on  the 
exterior  of  the  church  of  St.  Romanus,  where 
Spoil  saw  it  in  the  17th  century;  now  lost. 
TEMPLI  FACTORES  FVKRAN!'  FREDALDVS 
ET'VXOR  MARTVRIS  EG  REG  II  QI) 

CONSTAT  HONORE  ROMAN!  LLLIVS  VT 
TO  BEQVEATVR  (sic)  SKDE  PE  . . ENNE. 

Date,  as  Spon  believed,  of  the  5th  or  6th  cen- 
tury. He  thus  restores  and  rectifies  the  lines — 
Ternpli  f adores  fuerant  Fredaldus  et  uxor, 

Martyris  egregii  quod  constat  honore  H</mani 
Illius  ut  precibus  recreentur  sede  perenni. 

The  motive  of  the  founders  is  here  sufficiently 
clearly  expressed,  that  they  may  enjoy  eternal 
rest  through  the  prayers  of  the  saint.  They  do 
not,  however,  actually  invoke  him. 

7.  Bockh,  C.  I.  G.,  n.  8640.  On  a stone  found  in 

the  Peloponnese  by  S.  Alberghatti ; origin- 
ally (see  1.  7)  erected  at  Corinth;  now  in 
the  museum  at  Verona. 

+ Ar.  MAPIA  0EOTOKE  4>YAAHON 
THN  BACIAEIAN  TOT 

•HAOXICTOT  IOTCTINIANOY 
KAI  TON  TNHSDvC 
AOTAEYONTA  ATTo: 

BIKTwPHNON  + CTN  TOIC 
OIKOTCIN  EN  KOPIN0W  K.  0Eo>N  + 
ZwNTAC-p 

‘A yia  M apia  0cot6k€,  (j>v\a^ou  r)]v  fiaoiXeiav 
rod  <pj\ox(X|i,0''rou  '\ov<TTiviavov  nal  rbv  ywr\- 
(t'icvs  bouhevovra  avr<g  BiKropyvov  <rv v rots 
oIkovoiv  i v Kop'ivOcf)  K(ara)  Qebv  (wvras. 

Holy  Mary,  God-bearer  (Deipara),  guard  the  kingdom, 
of  the  Christ-loving  Justinian  and  his  faithful  servant 
Victor inus  with  them  that  live  godly  in  Corinth. 

Sixth  century,  between  A.D.  527  and  565. 
Other  and  even  stronger  invocations  of  saints 
occur  about  this  time.  In  one,  too  long  to  quote 
at  length,  Demetrius  is  invoked  by  Justinian  to 
aid  him  against  his  enemies,  in  the  capacity  of 
a mediator  with  God  (&  psya\op.aprvs  Atj p.’ft- 
rpic  pealrevoov  irpbs  Oebv  ’Lva,  k.t.\.  n.  8642). 
Another  inscription,  mutilated,  from  Thera  (San- 
torin),  of  uncertain  date,  not  later  than  the  4th 
or  5th  century  at  latest  according  to  Ross, 
begins  — ayie  kg\  (pofiepe  Mixer*?  A apxayyehe, 
CHRIST.  ANT. 


fioriOei  t$  bovKcp  (rov  ’Hpipw  (n.  8911).  Votive 
tablets  were  also  erected  to  saints  ; oue  from 
the  cemetery  of  Cyriace  in  Rome  runs  thus : 
Petrus  et  Pancam  botum  posuent  (sic)  marture 
Felieitati.  (Marini,  u.  s.,  p.  15.)  In  another, 
found  near  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  Camasius 
and  Victorius  pay  their  vows  (votum  reddunt) 
Domnis  Sanctis  Papro  et  Mauroleoni  marturibus 
(Id.  p.  14). 

The  expression,  ju^rrjp  Oeov  ( Mother  of  Go  l), 
the  usual  title  of  the  Virgin  on  the  early  medi- 
eval camei  (see  Gems)  had  not  yet  come  into 
common  use  in  the  Greek  church,  as  appears 
from  Ephraim,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  a contem- 
porary of  Justinian.  See  Pearson  On  the  Creed , 
Art.  III. 

8.  Sec.  Voy.  dc  deuc  Benedict,  p.  234  (quoted  by 

Martigny,  Diet.  p.  321).  On  a silver  cha- 
lice given  by  Remigius,  archbishop  of 
Rheims  (died  a.d.  533)  to  his  cathedral 
church. 

HAVRIAT  HINC  POPVLVS  V1TAM  DE  SAN- 
GVINE  SACRO 

INIECTO  AETERNVS  QVEM  FVDIT  VVLNERE 
CHRIST  VS 

REMIGIVS  REDDIT  DOMINO  SVA  VOTA  SA- 
CERDOS. 

This  is  considered  by  Martigny  to  be  in  all 
appearance  the  “ministerial”  (sacramental) 
chalice  given  by  St.  Remigius  himself  to  the 
church  of  Rheims  ; see  also  Archaeol.  Journ. 
1846,  p.  134.  The  magnificent  chalice  of  gold 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Remigius,  formerly 
at  Rheims,  now  in  the  Paris  Library,  is  of  the 
12th  century  (Arch.  Journ.  u.  s.).  For  other 
inscriptions  on  chalices,  see  Marini,  u.  s.  p.  197. 

9.  Le  Blant,  laser.  Chret.  de  la  Gaule.  ii.  348, 

n.  574.  Engraved  on  the  four  scalloped 
edges  of  a square  marble  altar  slab  formerly 
in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Rodez. 

DEVSDED1T  EpS  IN  DIG  N VS  FIERI  1VSSIT  HANC 
ARAM. 

Deusdedit  is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Rodez  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  : the  in- 
scription is  doubtless  a contemporary  composition, 
but  the  letters  and  the  sign  of  contraction  are 
suspected  of  having  been  restored. 

The  name  Deusdedit  occurs  also  on  a gem  (see 
Gems)  ; the  form  Deusdet  is  likewise  found  more 
than  once  in  inscriptions  (Le  Blant,  u.s.  p.  433); 
for  similar  instances,  see  Names  below.  For  the 
altars  of  Christian  churches  ara  (though  as  old 
as  Tertullian)  is  less  commonly  used  than  altare , 
especially  in  prose.  For  other  inscriptions  on 
altars  see  Marini  (u.  s.  pp.  74-80).  This  and  the 
altar  at  Ham  of  the  7th  century  are  among  the 
earliest  that  are  inscribed  (Le  Blant,  n.  91). 

10.  Camden,  Britan.  § “ Brigantes,”  ed.  1600  : 
“ Accepimus  crucem  hie  (at  Dewsbury,  York- 
shire) exstitisse,  in  qua  inscriptum  fuit : 

PA  V LIN  VS  HIC  PRAEDICAVIT  ET  CELE- 
BRAVIT.” 

Paulinus  was  bishop  of  York,  A.D.  625-664. 

The  inscription  upon  it  is  among  the  earliest 
that  we  have  in  England,  which  are  not  sepul- 
chral. Fragments  of  the  ancient  cross  itself, 
probably  broken  at  the  Reformation,  which 
Leland,  in  his  Itinerary , mentions  having  seen, 
bearing  the  above  inscription  (temp.  Henr.  VIII.), 
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have  been  built  up  against  the  church  there. 
The  miracles  of  Cana  and  the  multiplication 
of  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  were  represented 
thereon,  and  a few  Latin  words  of  the  Gospels  in 
Runesque  characters  can  still  be  read.  (Figured 
and  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeol.  and 
Top.  Journal.') 

The  most  remarkable  cross  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  present  is  that  at  Ruthwell,  near  Dum 
fries  (then  part  of  Northumbria),  with  Scrip- 
tural and  other  scenes,  and  Latin  legends  from 
the  Gospels,  &c. ; also  having  extracts  from  a 
poem  by  Csedman,  entitled  A Dream  of  the  Holy 
Rood , written  in  Runes,  near  the  edges.  It  is 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
appears  to  be  of  the  8th  century.  For  a full 
account  of  it  see  Stephens,  Runic  Mon.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  405-448,  with  figure. 

1 1.  Copy  of  the  dedication  stone  of  Jarrow  chapel, 
Durham,  made  in  1863  by  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Fowler.  Marini,  u.  s.  p.  163  ; Camden, 
Brit.  956  (Gibs).  Pegge,  Sylloge,  p.  15, 
pi.  1 (in  Nich.  Bibl.  Top.  Brit.  vol.  vi.). 

It  is  now  over  the  nave-arch  of  the  church, 
“ and  may  be  original  ” (Fowler,  in  litt.).  The 
forms  of  the  letters  0 and  C,  and  their  incon- 
stancy, quite  favour  this  supposition. 

DEDiCATIO  BASILIEAE 
SCI  PAVL1  VIII  KL  MAI 
ANNO  XV  EGFR1D1  REG 
CEOLFRIDl  ABB  EIVSDEM 
Q.  ECCLES  DO  AVCToRE 
CONDITOR1S  ANNO  II1L 

The  date  is  A.D.  685,  determined  by  the  reign 
of  Ecgfrrth,  king  of  Northumbria.  One  of  the 
very  few  early  English  inscriptions  which  bear 
a date. 

The  basilica  or  chapel  of  the  monastery  has 
been  converted  into  the  parish  church,  some 
remaining  parts  of  which  “ are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  of  ante-Norman  date  ” (G.  G.  Scott’s 
Report).  For  the  history,  see  Flor.  Wigorn. 
s.  a.  682.  Benedict  Biscop  should  rather  be 
called  the  founder  than  Ceolfrith,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  abbot. 

The  above  scanty  selection  must  suffice  for  this 
place.  More  is  to  be  sought  in  other  articles 
under  Ampulla,  Gems,  Glass,  Lamps,  Money, 
Mosaics,  Seals,  and  Tombs. 

(v.)  Language  and  Style  of  the  Christian 
Inscriptions. 

A.  Orthography , Inflections,  and  choice  of 
Words. — While  some  of  the  Christian  inscriptions 
are  composed  with  correctness  and  even  with  ele- 
gance both  in  prose  and  verse,  there  are  others 
Avhich  are  written  barbarously  as  respects  the 
letters,  the  forms  of  words,  the  declensions,  the 
genders,  the  conjugations,  the  syntax,  and  the 
prosody. 

It  would  scarcely  fall  within  the  province  of 
this  article  to  enter  into  the  grammar  or  rather 
non-grammar  of  the  language  of  the  latter  sort. 
It  partakes  of  the  barbarisms  with  which  various 
non-Christian  inscriptions  are  more  or  less  dis- 
figured,4 and  which  have  even  found  their  way 


* MarMgny  ( Diet.  p.  309)  calls  them  “communs  aux 
inscriptions  chretiennes  et  aux  romaines,”  referring  to 
Hub.  Goltzius  ( Thes . Jlei.  Ant.  $ 23)  and  R.  Fabretti 
(Inscr.  Lot.  expl .)  for  further  information.  The  indices 


into  literature  in  their  most  aggravated  shapes, 
if  the  Formularies  of  the  monk  Marculfus  (circa 
660  a.d.)  can  be  called  literature.  In  the  Greek 
Christian  inscriptions  the  frequent  and  various 
changes  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  the  most 
noticeable  particularity.  Thus  kYitcu  is  written 
kits,  or  kltt),  or  Kr\Tf],  'HpauAtios  becomes  Hpa- 
k\t]os  or  H pauAtos,  Koip-qrnpLor  is  changed  into 
Kv/xerepiov,  Te\eia)de\s  becomes  reA lodeis,  er wv  is 
written  eror,  vik.5.  is  simply  vikcl,  and  the  t ad- 
script of  the  dative  is  generally  omitted.  The 
change  of  consonants,  as  Ko\<pos  for  koAtvos, 
Tavpacria  for  davpaaia,  yArjyopei  for  ypyydpei, 
Koopua  for  x^pioj,  is  more  rare.  There  is  also  an 
occasional  tendency  to  abbreviate  words,  so  as  to 
substitute  pvr\ Ottjtl  for  p.v7]cr6r)Ti , 5i axcov  for  8m- 
kovos,  &c.,  or  to  enlarge  them,  as  koAAitcis  or 
koAttocti  for  koAttois.  Sometimes  Coptic  influence 
is  discernible ; sometimes  uncouth  late  forms  as 
/ueyaAoTaros,  make  their  appearance  (Bockh, 
passim). 

In  the  Latin  the  changes  are  much  more 
iemarkable.u  From  the  selection  of  inscriptions 
(including  the  notes)  given  above  and  under 
Tomb,  also  under  Gems  and  Glass,  and  from  a 
few  others  we  obtain  such  changes  as  Agustas  for 
Augustas,  eclesia  or  aeclesia  for  ecclesia,  quere  for 
quaere,  que  for  quae,  hec  for  haec,  hixit  or  vixsit 
or  vicxit  or  visit  or  bissit  or  visse  for  vixit, 
posuete,  posuent  for  posuit,  posuerunt,  bobis  for 
i obis,  botum  for  votum,  vibi  for  vivi,  staviles  for 
stabilis,  provata  for  probata,  omnebus  for  omnibus, 
quesquas,  qesquet,  and  reqviscit,  for  quiescas, 
quiescit,  requiescit,  spectit  for  spectat  (expectat), 
jacit  for  jacet,  annus  for  annos,  hue  for  hoc,  epyta- 
fium  for  epitaphium , marturibus  for  martyribus , 
ozza  for  ossa,  ed  for  et,  es  for  ex,  im  pace  for 
in  pace,  anatema  for  anathema,  chanones  for 
canones , tinta  for  tincta,  pelem  for  pellem,  meses  or 
misis  for  menses,  zaconus  for  diaconus,  Istephanus 
for  Stephanus,  slinatarius  for  linatarius,  Zesus  for 
Jesus,  Zenuaria  for  Januaria,  Gerosale  for  Jeru- 
salem, and  various  other  words  which  contain 
barbarous  substitutions  of  consonants  and  vowels 
and  also  of  diphthongs.  Again,  neuter  substan- 
tives are  sometimes  treated  as  masculines,  e.  g. 
hunc  templum,  and  conversely  masculines  as 
neuters,  e.  g.  hoc  tumulum.  The  regimen  of  the 
cases  is  frequently  violated  in  the  use  of  preposi- 
tions (see  below),  and  also  in  such  expressions  as 
vixit  annis  (or  even  annus  or  annorum)  and  the 
like.  See  more  in  Martigny,  Diet.  pp.  309-311  ; 
and  McCaul,  u.  s.  pp.  x ii.  and  xiii. ; the  latter 
of  whom  observes  : “ The  student  should  beware 
of  regarding  what  may  be  new  to  him  in  Christian 
epitaphs,  as  peculiar  to  them.  Very  many  of 
the  variations  from  classical  usage  are  to  be 
found  in  Pagan  inscriptions,  and  some  of  them 
in  authors  that  are  not  commonly  read.” 

The  actual  words  also  vary  little  from  the 
Pagan  ones ; requiescit , refrigerat , and  even  depo- 
situs x (about  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his 


at  the  end  of  the  volumes  of  the  Carp.  Inscr.  Latin,  now 
being  published  at  Berlin,  under  Bcs  grammatica,  will 
be  found  still  more  useful.  They  go  far  to  establish  the 
truth  of  Martigny’s  remark. 

u M.  Le  Blant  refers  to’  a work  by  A.  Fuchs,  Die 
Bomanischen  Sprachen  in  ihrem  Verhdltnisse  zuni  La'ein- 
ischen,  which  the  writer  has  not  seen. 

* It  was  not  after  all  so  very  common  in  the  earliest 
Christian  times.  “ La  formule  depositus — depositio  cha- 
racterise particulierement  les  inscriptions  des  quatrieme 
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Fabiol  i (p.  145)  has  written  so  prettily,  as  im- 
plying a ‘ precious  thing,  intrusted  to  faithful, 
but  temporary  keeping  ’)  and  some  others  which 
seem  Christian  in  their  tone  occur  sometimes  in 
Pagan  inscriptions  (see  M‘Caul,  u.  s.  pp.  xiv. 
4,  29;  Tertull.  De  Test.  Anim.  c.  4,  commented 
on  by  Fleetwood,  Inscr.  Ant.,  Index,  p.  6,  who 
is  deceived,  however,  in  thinking  that  no  Chris- 
tians of  Tertullian’s  age  “ refrigerium  mortuis 
suis  comprecatos  esse.”  See  De  Monag.  c.  10). 
And  conversely  some  words  and  expressions  which 
are  not  Christian,  find  their  way  occasionally 
from  Pagan  into  Christian  inscriptions,  as  domus 
aeterna , percipere  ( baptisma  sc.  said  primarily  of 
the  rites  of  Mithras  and  Cybele),  contra  votum , 
Divus  (said  of  emperors  deceased) ; and  even  oc- 
casionally D.  M.,  or  iu  full  Dis  Manibus,  so  usual 
at  the  head  of  Pagan  inscriptions  (see  Tomb,  and 
McCaul,  u.s.  p.  54,  and  his  Index,  s.  v.  Fagan 
us  tges).  In  fact  there  is  a very  small  residuum 
indeed  of  mere  words,  i.  e.  not  necessarily  involv- 
ing peculiar  doctrines  or  i* *eligious  distinctions7 
which  are  exclusively  Pagan,  or  exclusively 
Christian.7-  Dr.  McCaul  remarks  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  designations  of  the  place  of 
burial  used  iu  Christian  epitaphs,  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  them,  so  far  as  he  remembers,  although  he 
has  not  observed  quadrisomus  (locus)  in  any  Pagan 
epitaph.  Likewise  he  does  not  remember 
seeing  sepultus  in  any  Christian  inscription 
of  the  first  six  centuries,  and  but  rarely  in 
Pagan  ones;  but  yet  sepulcrum  occurs  in  both 
not  rarely.®  Again  he  says  praecedo  is  charac- 


etcinquifeme siecles,  bien  qu’on  en  ait  quelques  exemples 
anterieurs.”  Martigny,  Diet.  p.  319.  Neither  is  the  word 
universal,  being  very  rarely  found  in  Gaul. 

y Thus  the  words  resurreclio,  resurgo,  baptidiatus, 
redemptor,  perhaps  also  sanctimonialis,  as  well  as  the 
combinations  dies  judicii,  paella  Dei  (a  mm),  and  per- 
haps famulus  De<,  applied  in  very  many  epitaphs  to  the 
pious  dead,  but  in  a few  other  inscriptions  to  the  living 
(see  $ iv.  n.  4)  have  no  place  in  Pagan  inscriptions,  nor 
costa  as  applied  to  a wife  (see  De  Rossi,  n.  151).  It 
might  be  thought  that  Deo  aelerno  magno,  and  in 
aeternum  renatus  would  equally  be  absent ; yet  both 
occur,  the  former  in  connexion  with  goddesses  ( deabus - 
5«e),  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  mysteries  of  Mithras. 
(Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  foil.  vol.  v.  p.  3 (note);  Le  Blant, 
Inscr.  Chvet.  de  la  Gaule , vol.  ii.  p.  72).  Christian  influ- 
ence may  be  suspected  in  these  instances. 

* At  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that  depositus 
(— sepultus)  and  depositio  occur  in  a very  large  number 
of  Christian  inscriptions,  but  only  in  a very  small  num- 
ber of  Pagan  ones  (Orelli,  n.  4555,  is  a clear  example) ; 
while  elatus,  the  classical  expression  for  being  carried 
out  to  burial,  is  so  rare  in  Christian  inscriptions  that  De 
Rossi  can  find  no  parallel  to  his  single  example  (n.  1192). 
There  may  perhaps  be  some  few  other  instances  of  the 
same  sort  of  each  kind. 

a Since  this  sentence  was  penned,  the  writer  has  dis- 
covered an  example  of  sepultus  in  an  ancient  Christian 
epitaph  of  Mauritania  (Renier,  n.  4026).  It  is  very 
possibly  as  early  as  the  third  century,  to  which  several 
Pagan  inscriptions  in  that  region  certainly  belong.  There 
is  a second  example  in  the  same  region,  a.d.  416  (n.  3675), 
and  a third,  a.d.  389  (n.  3710).  We  have  another  instance 
occurring  in  an  epitaph  of  Primini.  a.d.  523  (De  Rossi, 
Bull.  Arch.  Crist.  1864,  p.  15).  The  word  is  found  also  in 
Christian  ep'taphs  of  Spain,  dated  and  und  ited,  but  per- 
haps in  no  case  before  the  seventh  century  (Hiibner,  p.  x. 
and  the  references).  We  have  in  fine  in  a Perugian  inscrip- 
tion of  Roman  times  (Vermigl.  Inscr.  Perug.  t.  ii.  p.442) 
in  qua  (basilica  sc.)  sepelliri  non  clebet.  Cardinal  Wise- 
man therefore  is  not  strictly  accurate  in  saying  ( Fabiola , 


teristically  Christian,  while  absccdo  he  thinks 
occurs  only  (and  that  rarely)  in  Pagan  epitaphs 
(m.  s.  pp.  xiv.  xv.  53).  Rut  who  does  not  see 
that  any  new  discovery  may  upset  the  supposed 
distinction?  There  are  indeed  phrases  which 
appear  to  have  an  exclusively  Christian  meaning, 
such  as  Deo  redder  e spiritual  sanctum , apud 
Devon  acceptus,  decessit  or  exit  it  de  saetulo , abso- 
lutus  de  corpore,  receptus  ad  Deuni,  arcessitus  ab 
angelis,  and  a few  others  of  the  same  kind.b 
(Mart.  Diet.  p.  315;  M‘Cnul,  u.s.  p.  xv.).  The 
expression,  in  p ice,  is  derived  from  the  Jewish 
epitaphs,  and  passes  over,  both  as  an  acclamation 
and  otherwise,  to  the  Christian  inscriptions;  its 
occurrence  is  generally  considered  to  be  a certain 
proof  that  the  monument  is  not  pagan.  (See, 
however,  Money.)  “ Dictio  ilia  In  Face  Chris- 
tiana tota  est”  (Morcelli,  De  Stil.  Inscr.  Lat.  ii. 

p.  77  ; and  so  Martigny  Diet.  s.  v.  “ In  Pace,” 

q.  v.). 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
enough  to  give  the  following  extract  from  the 
Ediiiburgh  Review  relative  to  the  Latiuity  of  the 
Christian  inscriptions,  with  the  addition  of  a few 
notes. 

“The  reader  at  once  recognises  in  the  Latinity 
of  these  epitaphs  [of  Italy  and  Gaul]c  the  germ 
of  that  total  change  iu  the  government  of  prepo- 
sitions, which  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
languages  of  Italy. d The  old  distinction  of 
government  between  the  ablative  and  the  accu- 
sative has  evidently  begun  to  disappear.  Many  of 
the  prepositions  are  used  indiscriminately  with 
both  those  cases.  Thus  we  read  (De  Rossi,  Ins. 
Urb.  Rom.  p.  82)  that  Pelegrinus  “ lived  in 
peace  cum  uxorem  suam  Silvanam and  in  an- 
other place  (p.  108),  Agrippina  erects  a monu- 
ment to  her  “ sweetest  husband,  cum  quern  vixit 
sine  lesione  animi,  annos  tres  et  menses  decern.” 


p.  145)  “The  word  to  bury  is  unknown  in  Christian 
inscriptions.”  It  occurs  even  at  Rome,  which  he  had  more 
particul  .rly  in  his  eye,  in  an  inscription  thought  io  be  of 
the  third  century:  eTaV/uj  £>8e  Ev<refii<;  (Bbckli.  n.  9612). 
At  the  same  time,  for  whatever  reason,  the  wo:  d appears 
to  be  decidedly  rare.  But  as  it  seems  to  be  not  much 
more  common  in  Pagan  inscriptions  there  is  no  great 
force  in  the  cardinal’s  remark. 

b There  are  also  various  expressions  relating  to  light, 
as  lumen  clarum,  praemia  lucis,  lux  nova,  &c.  occurring 
in  Christian  epitaphs  which  contrast  remarkably  with 
the  luce  caret,  jaceo  in  tenebris,  &c.  of  the  Pagans.  See 
Mart.  Diet.  p.  380.  But  this  is  a difference  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  language.  There  are  other  similar  con- 
trasts which  we  can  hardly  discuss  here.  See  M‘Caul 
p.  xii. ; Edinb.  Rev.  u.  s.  p.  242.  But  some  of  the  earliest 
Christian  inscriptions  express  no  feeling  of  any  sort.  See 
De  Hossi,  nos.  3,  6,  12,  13,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  all  of  the 
first  three  centuries. 

c Much  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  of  the  sepul 
chral  Inscriptions  of  Britain  and  of  Africa.  See  Tomb. 

d And  of  France.  We  have  this  interesting  inscrip- 
tion of  Be:  re,  Maria  virgo  minester  de  t>  mpulo  (=templl 
=du  temple)  Gerosale  (= Jerusalem),  Le  Blant,  n.  542,  A. 
The  same  author  points  out  various  other  links  of  con- 
nection between  the  epigraphical  Latin  and  the  French 
language.  Thus  qui,  which  is  invariable  for  both  genders 
in  French,  is  twice  found  on  the  epitaph  of  a nun,  a.d. 
431.  (In  an  inscription  of  Piedmont  qui  in  like  manner 
agrees  with  Maria.  Gazzera,  Mem.  Acc.  Tor.  u.s.  p 191.) 
In  tbe  fifth  century  we  have  also  sauta,  which  prepares 
the  way  for  the  modern  sainte ; from  ispinitus  (“-que  Fun 
entend  encore  aux  offices-  de  villages”)  comes  esprit 
(Manuel,  p.  194). 
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A third  monument  is  erected  pro  caritatem  (Le 
Blant,  Inscr.  Chre't.  Gaul.  vol.  i.  p.  400).  In  a 
fourth,  a mother  is  entreated  to  pray  for  the  child 
she  has  left  behind,  “ pro  huno  linum  ora  subolem  ” 
(De  Rossi,  p.  133).  Conversely,  we  find  de  sua 
onrnia  (De  Rossi,  p.  133)  and  decessit  de  saeculum 
(p.  103).  And  although  an  occasional  solecism 
of  this  kind  might  be  explained  by  the  rude  and 
illiterate  character  of  the  individual  author  of 
the  inscription,  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
clearly  indicates  the  settled  tendency  of  the 
popular  usage  of  the  prepositions  towards  the 
abolition  of  all  distinction  in  the  government  of 
cases.e  We  may  add  that  the  same  confusion  of 
case  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Jewish 
catacombs  published  by  Father  Garrucci,  among 
which  we  read,  on  the  one  hand,  cum  with  the 
accusative,  as  cum  virginium  (p.  50),  and  cum 
Celerinum  (p.  52)  ; and  on  the  other,  inter  with 
the  ablative,  as  inter  dicaeis. 

u It  is  hardly  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  advert 
to  such  solecisms  as  pauperoram  for  pauperum 
(although  it  is  plain  from  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  form  in  other  words,  as  omni orum  for 
omnium,  that  the  change  is  not  an  accidental 
error)  ; or  to  the  occasional  use  of  forms  rare, 
bat  not  entirely  unexampled,  in  classical  Latin, 
as  nectus  (Le  Blant,  p.  15)  as  the  participle  of 
neco,  or  utere  (De  Rossi,  p.  233)  as  the  ablative 
of  nter,  a rare  form  following  the  third,  instead 
of  the  second  declension.1  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  discern  a foreshadowing  of  the  modern 
idiom  of  Italy  in  such  words  as  pulla,  and  still 
more  Pitzinnina , which  is  the  direct  prototype 
of  the  Italian  Piccinina.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  orthography,  which,  in  many  cases,  points 
clearly  towards  the  modern  pronunciation.  The 
form  santa  for  sancta  already  appears and  the 
x,  as  in  sesies  for  sexies,  begins  to  give  place  to 
the  modern  s.  This  tendency  goes,  however, 
beyond  individual  words,  and  seems  to  indicate 
certain  general  principles  of  usage.  We  do  not 
mean  those  broad  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish Italians  and  foreigners  generally  from 
ourselves,  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs of  the  ancient  languages,  although  in 
all  these  the  interchanges  of  the  characters  of 
the  two  languages  which  the  inscriptions  fre- 
quently exhibit  and  the  characters  employed  in 
each  to  represent  equivalent  sounds  of  the  other, 


e Martigny  {Diet.  p.  320)  thinks  that  if  an  inscription 
has  cum  or  de  followed  by  an  accusative,  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  This  seems  very 
doubtful.  We  have  certainly  inter  sanctis  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  268  a.d.,  and  perhaps  cum  earn  in  another  of 
279  a.d.  (see  De  Rossi,  pp.  16,  21).  Before  this  cum  so- 
dales  occurs  at  Pompeii  ( C . I.  L.  iv.  n.  221). 

f Dr.  McCaul  notes  some  very  singular  instances  of 
inflection,  as  the  datives  Niceni,  Agapeni,  Leopardebi, 
Ireneti  (also  Ireni),  Mercuraneti  from  Nice,  Agape,  Leo- 
parde,  Eirene,  Mercurane  (Mercuriane) ; also  ispeti  for 
spei ; likewise  Victoriaes  for  Victoriae  (u.  s.  p.  xiii.  and 
18,  19).  The  same  forms,  as  was  to  be  expected,  occur  in 
Pagan  inscriptions.  Thus  we  find  Glgceni,  Slaplyleni , 
&c.  in  Spain  ( C . I.  L.  ii.  Index,  p.  779).  We  have  also 
Januariaes  for  Januariae,  at  Pompeii  ( C . T.  L.  iv.n.  2233), 
and  several  similar  examples  ; and  Ampliataes  in  Spain 
( C . I.  L.  ii.  n.  4975,  60).  Professor  Hiibner,  in  fine,  ob- 
serves in  a few  Christian  inscriptions  of  Spain,  Joanni, 
Pastori,  &c.  as  the  genitives  of  Joannes,  Pastor,  &c.  (p. 
xiii.),  and  conversely  vve  have  Saturnis,  Mercuris  as  the 
genitives  of  Saturnus,  Mercurius  (De  Rossi,  nos.  172. 
475). 


are  quite  decisive  against  the  English  usage.  Wa 
refer  rather  to  certain  peculiarities  of  Italian 
pronunciation,  which  are  regarded  as  defects 
even  by  the  Italians  themselves,  and  which 
nevertheless  find  their  counterpart  here.  One  of 
these  is  the  well-known  coda  or  additional 
vowel  sound,  which  Italian  speakers  often  attach 
to  words  ending  with  a consouant.  Of  this  there 
are  numberless  examples  in  De  Rossi’s  volume , 
as  posuete  for  posuit  (p.  18).  In  like  manner  wo 
find  a type  for  the  vowel  sound  prefixed  to 
words ; as  ispiritus  for  spiritus,  iscribit  for  scribit 
(p.  228) ; and  the  actual  Italian  sound  of  h (ch 
or  ky  between  two  vowels,  which  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  ridicule,  is  found  directly  expressed 
in  these  inscriptions,  in  which  michi  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  mihi. 

“ It  is  amusing  too,  to  meet  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  or  among  the  Christians  of  ancient 
Gaul,  the  prototype  of  the  cockney  aspirate  and 
its  contrary.  Thus  we  find  upon  the  one  hand 
(Le  Blant,  vol.  i.  p.  2-3),  ATossa  (for  ossa),  Afordine, 
A/octobres,  A'eterna ; and  upon  the  other  oc  for 
hoc  -(Le  Blant,  p.  93),  ic  for  /fi.c,  /larus,  ora, 
Onorius,  &c.”  ( Edinb . Pev.  1864,  pp.  234-5). 

The  Index  Grammaticus  added  at  the  end  of 
Hiibner’s  Christian  Inscriptions  of  Spain,  gives 
a rich  harvest  of  similar  barbarisms.  Nearly  all 
the  vowels  are  blundered  in  one  way  or 
other,  and  no  small  number  of  consonants  ; with- 
out dwelling  on  them  we  have  the  following  : 
hunc  cdificium ; in  annibus ; post  funere ; in 
hunc  tumulum  requicscit ; cum  operarios  ' ver- 
nolos : offeret  (for  offert ;)  besides  other  less 
heinous  sins  against  inflections.  For  the  Saxon 
forms  which  occur  in  inscriptions  in  England  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Stephens’  Punic  Monuments, 
and  for  the  Celtic  forms  in  the  Irish  inscriptions 
to  Petrie  and  Stokes’  work  thereon  (see  above). 

Examples  of  bilingual  inscriptions  (Greek 
and  Latin)  and  of  Latin  inscriptions  in  Greek 
characters,  also  of  double  rendering  of  words 
into  Runic  and  Roman  characters,  as  well  as 
Celtic  words  in  Ogham  characters,  will  be 
noticed  under  Tomb. 

B.  Proper  Names  used  in  Christian  Inscriptions. 
— For  the' proper  names  used  in  Christian  in- 
scriptions see  careful  and  interesting  notices  in 
De  Rossi,  A.  U.  P.  Prol.  cxii.-cxiv.  ; McCaul,  u.  s. 
pp.  xix.-xxi. ; Hiibner,  u.  s.  pp.  vi.  vii.,  and  the 
references. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  treated  this 
matter  so  well  for  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Africa,  taking  also  some  slight  notice 
of  the  Greek  inscriptions,  that  his  words  are  set 
down  with  little  abridgment.  The  account  has 
been  supplemented  by  a few  words  about  the 
Spanish,  British,  and  Irish  names  which  occur 
in  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  those 
countries. 

“ The  small  proportion  of  patrician  families  among  the 
early  Christians  will  hardly  suffice  to  explain  the  rapid 
disappearance  among  them  of  the  use  of  the  ihree  names, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
ari.'tocratic  class.  Not  a vngle  inscription  after  Con- 
stantine presents  three  names;  and  of  the  ante-Constan- 
tinian  inscriptions,  there  are  but  two  [rather,  is  but  one] 
in  which  the  three  names  occur  * * * * After  Constan- 
tine, except  Flavius,  which  continued  in  partial  use, 
praenomina  may  be  said  entirely  to  disappear.  The  old 
distinctive  Gentile  name  too,  quickly  followed.  The 
inscriptions  before  Constantine  abound  with  Aurelii 
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CVnelii,  Claudii,  Antonii,  &c.  * * * * Thus,  in  the 
Aurelian  age,  we  find  Aurelius  or  Aurelia  repeated  seven 
times ; and  under  Constantius  and  his  sons,  Constantinus. 
Constantius  and  Constans,  have  their  turn  of  popularity. 
'Die  Gentile  name,  however,  was  quickly  displaced  by 
new  forms  terminating  in  ntius  as  Lactantius,  Dignantius, 
Crescentius,  Leontius ; or  in  osus,  as  Bonosus.  A favourite 
form  in  the  third  aud  succeeding  centuries  was  some 
laudatory  epithet,  as  Benignus,  Castus,  Grata,  Castula. 
Often,  especially  in  Africa,  in  the  superlative  degree; 
as  Dignissimus,  Felicissimus,  Acceptissima.  Sometimes 
similar  adjectives  appear  in  the  comparative  degree,  as 
Dignior,  Nubilior;  and  occasionally  the  abstract  quality 
itself,  as  Prudentia,  *Ayd;n7,  &c.,  is  found  as  the  name. 
The  names  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  later  centuries  would 
be  found  on  examination  to  furnish  the  type,  if  not  the 
exact  equivalent  of  most  of  the  fanciful  appellatives  of  the 
palmy  days  of  puritanism.  We  meet,  not  merely  with 
Simple  forms  such  as  eAius,  ayanri,  D.centia, 

Prudentia,  Dignitas,  Idonitas,  <rco<JbueVrj ; s or  ltenatus, 
Redemptus,  Refrigerius,  Projectus ; or  the  more  self- 
abasing  appellatives,  Stercorius  or  Contumeliosus,  but  com- 
pound names  of  the  true  Puritan  stamp,  such  as  Deus 
Dedit,  Servus  Dei,  Adeodatus,  Quod  vult  Deus  * * * 

“ In  a few  instances  occasion  is  taken  from  the  name  to 
introduce  into  the  s niiment  of  the  epitaph  some  playful 
allusion  to  the  etymological  import  of  the  name;  and 
although  this  practice  is  more  consonant  with  the  tastes 
of  the  later  times,  yet  the  inscriptions  of  the  classic 
period,  present  examples  of  a similar  play  upon  words, 
of  whch  we  may  instance  the  sentence  from  the  very 
pretty  epitaph  of  Claudia  given  by  Orelli  (vol.  i.  p.  947). 

“ HEIC  ESI’  SEPULCRUM  HAUD  PULCRUM 
PULCRAI  FEMINAE.”  [Pulcher  was  a cognomen  of 
the  gens  Claudia.]  These  allusions  in  the  Christian 
epitaphs  are  commonly  very  simple.  Thus  we  meet 
INFELIX  FELICITAS,  and  INFAUSTUS  FELIX. 
A monument  is  erected  to  Innocentius  in  recognition  of 
his  innocence,  PRO  INNOCENTIA  SUA.  GLYCO 
(y\vKvs,  sweet)  is  described  as  “ siveefer  than  his  name.” 
The  sorrowing  friends  of  ANTHUS  bemoan  his  years 
“stript  of  their  foicers and  even  in  a very  tender 
poetical  epitaph,  addressed  to  the  memory  of  Verus,  by 
his  wife  Quintilla  (whose  grief  for  his  loss  proclaims  itself 
so  extreme  that  it  is  only  ihe  fear  of  God  that  restrains  her 
from  following  him  to  the  grave,  and  that  she  vows  1o 
remain  a widow  for  his  sake),  room  is  found,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  writer’s  passionate  expressions  of  sorrow,  for  a 
pun  upon  the  name  of  “H1C  VERUS,  QUI  SEMPER 
VERA  LOCUfUS,”*1  a pun  exactly  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  epitaph  of  the  emperor  Probus,  which 
Vopiscus  nas  preserved — “ HIC  PROBUS  IMPERATOR, 
ET  VERE  PROBUS,  SITUS  EST"  (tt.  s.  pp.  235-237). 

The  proper  names  which  occur  on  the  Christian 
inscriptions  of  Spain  (Hubner,  praef.  pp.  vi.  sqq.) 
are  more  varied.  The  old  Roman  nomina  gen- 
tilicia  are  rare,  and  generally  occur  alone,  as 
Aurelius,  Julius,  Licinia,  &c.,  but  with  a provin- 
cial cognomen  occasionally  added,  such  as  A. 
(Aurelius)  Vincentius.  We  have  also  numerous 
examples  of  old  Roman  cognomina,  as  Avitus, 

8 A remarkably  pretty  specimen  is  given  in  De  Rossi’s 
Roma  Sotteranea,  vol  i.  p.  262,  where  Faith  makes  an 
epitaph  to  her  sister  Hope  which  runs  thus — 

PISTE  SPEI 
SuRoltl  DVL 
CISSIMAE 
FECIT.  (Dove.) 

But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Sipes  is  a name 
not  unfrequent  in  Roman  Pagan  ep;taphs,  so  that  the 
now  famous  fragment  of  the  Bristol  inscription  which 
contains  it  is  not  on  that  account  presumably  Christian: 
apart  from  the  symbols,  dog,  cock,  and  asp,  and  the  por- 
trait (?),  it  now  reads  only  SPES  C.  SEN  IT  (filia). 

h This  Christian  epitaph  is  published  by  Fabretti. 
iii.  630.  j 


Dexter,  Felix,  Crispinus,  Camilla.  Of  the  more 
modern  names  are  those  which  are  of  truly 
Latin  origin,  as  Aeternalis,  Amator,  Asella,  Do- 
minicus,  FebruariusJ  Honorius,  Sanetus,  which 
seem  to  be  generally  diffused  in  the  provinces 
of  the  empire ; also  the  following,  which  appear 
to  be  peculiar  to  Spain  (including  of  course  Por- 
tugal) : Bracarius,  Cerevella,  Cuparius,  Gran- 
niola,  Lilliolus,  Salvianella,  &c..  There  are  also 
many  which  come  from  the  Greek,  as  Arcadius, 
Basilia,  Glaucus,  Leontius,  Macarius,  Theodosius, 
Zenon,  &c.  Others  are  still  more  modern,  such 
as  Agilo,  Ermengond,  Froila,  Gulfinus,  Huniric, 
Oppila,  Reccisvinthus,  Reswentus,  Sonnica,  Mari- 
spalla  (fern.),  Svvinthiliuba  (fern.),  all  which  are 
probably  Gothic;  also  “Anna  Gaudiosa  sive 
Africa”  (n.  71)  and  Maurus,  which  arc  of  course 
both  African;  and  Bacauda  and  Camuelates,  which 
appear  to  be  Gaulish.  The  origin  of  others,  as 
Istorna,  Locuber,  Macona  (fern.),  Quinigia,  Quis- 
tricia,  and  Rexina,  is  unknown.  To  these  must 
be  added  Scriptural  names,  as  Emmanuel,  Jo- 
hannes, Maria,  Sallomon,  Susanna,  Thomas,  &c.  ; 
those  of  the  puritanical  type  mentioned  above 
appear  to  be  wanting. 

With  regard  to  Great  Britain  we  find  (for  the 
British  period)  some  Latin  names,  as  Viventius 
and  Florentius  (in  Scotland),  also  Silius,  Pauli- 
nus,  Saturninus,  and  Carausius  (in  Wales  and 
Cornwall),  and  some  of  these  forms,  as  Augus- 
tinus and  Paulinus,  were  re-imported  from  Rome 
in  Saxon  times.  But  there  are  also  Celtic  names 
occurring,  as  Isnioc  (in  Cornwall),  Pascent  (or 
Pasgen),  Cadfan,  Cyngcn,  Pabo,  Boduoc  (in 
Wales),  and  Drost,  Voret,  Forcas  (Fergus?)  and 
others  (in  Scotland);  as  well  as  Saxon  or  Scan- 
dinavian names,  such  as  Sinnik  (in  Scotland), 
Herebricht,  Hildithnith,  Wult'here,  and  the  like 
(in  England).  A Saxon  name  is  occasionally 
Latinised,  as  Wini  into  Ovinus.  In  Ireland 'the 
great  mass  of  the  names  is  Celtic,  but  occasion- 
ally a Latin  form  is  Hibernized,  its  Columbanus 
into  Cholumban  : very  occasionally  a Latin  form, 
as  Martinus,  survives. 

C.  Words  and  Formulae  employed  in  different 
ages  and  places. — The  words  and  phrases  relating 
to  burial  and  other  matters  vary  a good  deal  in 
different  places,  and  in  the  same  place  at  different 
times.  M.  Le  Blant  has  collected  these  “ for- 
mules  d’epigraphie  chretienne  ” with  eonsider- 
I able  industry  ; but  a good  many  additions  might 
; easily  be  made.  He  even  takes  no  notice  at  all 
: of  some  provinces,  e.g.  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia, 
which  however  have  some  formulae  and  words 
' of  interest.* 

Several  of  the  selected  inscriptions  (sepulchral 
I and  others)  have  been  chosen  partly  on  account 
of  the  formulae  therein  contained,  and  some  re- 
' marks  upon  them  are  made  in  their  places. 

But  it  is  well  observed  by  Hubner  that  until 
the  Christian  inscriptions  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  collected  and  edited,  it  is  im- 


i E.g.  an  inscription  from  Sabaria  (Stein  an  Angar) 
speaking  of  a dead  child,  has  “requiem  accepit  in  Deo 
patre  nostro,  et  Christo  ejus”  ( Corp . fnscr.  Lot.  t.  iii. 
n.  4221,  edited  by  Mommsen).  Another  (n.  4220)  from 
the  same  place  begins:  “ Bonememorie,  in  Deo  vivas. 
Iodorus  Civ.  Graec.  ex  reg.  Ladic.  q.  vix.  an.  L.  &c. 
( Bonaememorius  occurs  in  Gaul,  Le  Blant,  Man.  p.  77). 
See  also  n.  6399  sqq.  from  Dalmatia,  where  we  have 
hie  in  pacejacet,  depositus,  &c. 
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possible  to  say  what  formulae  are  peculiar  to 
each : those  which  we  consider  to  be  peculiar 
may  turn  out  to  be  universal  or  common  to 
many  provinces  ( u . s.  p.  vii.).k 

The  following  is  a translation  with  slight 
omissions  and  additions 1 and  a few  tacit  cor- 
rections, mostly  for  the  Greek,  of  M.  Le  Blant’s 
Manuel  d' Epigraphie  Chre't.  pp.  75-85  (Paris, 
1860),  omitting  the  references  to  his  own  work 
for  Gaul  and  to  those  of  others,  as  De  Rossi 
(Rome),  Gazzera  (Piedmont),  Mommsen  (kingdom 
of  Naples),  Renier  (Algeria),  and  (for  the  Greek) 
Bockh.  To  this  has  been  added  (besides  some 
Roman  phrases)  a collection  of  Spanish  formulae 
derived  from  Hiibner;  also  a notice  of  the  few 
formulae  which  occur  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

u That  which  is  true  for  ancient  coins,  as  also 
for  the  works  of  architecture,  is  not  less  so  in  that 
which  concerns  the  monuments  of  epigraphy. 
In  each  new  place  which  he  visits,  the  antiquary 
sees  "variations  of  the  formulae,  the  symbols, 
the  writing,  the  disposition,  the  ornaments  of 
the  marbles.  Though  apparently  of  little  im- 
portance, these  marked  differences  are  worthy  of 
being  studied  with  care.  Arising  sometimes  from 
the  difference  of  the  times,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  places,  they  are  able  to  serve  as  guides  in 
the  restoration  of  the  texts,  to  fix  the  nationality 
of  personages,  the  age  of  the  inscriptions,  and  even 
to  furnish  materials  for  the  history  of  ideas. 

I must  appeal  to  the  patience  of  the  reader 
in  undertaking  to  place  before  him  some 
features  of  the  localisation  of  the  types  and 
formulae  of  Christian  epigraphy.  Below  are 
those  which  seem  to  me  the  most  remarkable  in 
different  provinces  : 

Germania  Prima : 

Mayence : IN  HOG  TITVLO  REQVIESCIT  FELT- 
CITER.  Worms:  TITVLVM  POSVIT. 

Belgica  Prima : 

Treves:  PRO  CARITATE,  and  the  like;  TITVLYM 
POSVIT ; HIC  1ACET ; HrC  IACET  IN  PACE; 
PAT  RES  (titulum  posuerunt). 

Belgica  Secunda : 

Amiens:  VB1  FECIT  NOVEMBER  DIES  XV,  and 
the  like  ; DEFVNCTVS  EST. 

Viennensis : 

SVRRECTVRVS  IN  XPO,  and  analogous  formulae. 
Briord:  HVM ANITAS;  ABSTVTVS  (i.  e.  astu- 
tus,  in  a good  sense).  Briord  and  Vienne:  VO- 
LVNTAS.  Vaison  and  Arles:  PAX  TECV'M. 
Marseilles:  RECESSIT,  retained  even  when  this 
word  has  disappeared  in  other  places  from  the 
epigraphical  formulary. 


k Dr.  M‘Caul,  usually  most  accurate,  illustrates  this 
remark  by  a statement  that  among  the  many  expressions 
for  our  “here  lies”  we  have  “ hie  jacet  (not  often). 
evOoiSe  leeiraL  {often),”  p.  xiii.  We  may  safely  say  of  hie 
jacet  that  it  occurs  almost  everywhere,  being  found  first 
in  Rome,  then  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Dalmatia,  Algeria,  and 
Britain,  in  which  last  country  it  is  almost  the  only  for- 
mula. Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  think  it 
rare  in  any  of  those  countries.  M.  Le  Blant,  however, 
only  notices  it  under  Gaul.  The  Greek  rendering  of  this, 
ev9a.oe  kcltcu,  or  /caraKetrat,  is  also  very  general,  but  per- 
haps not  quite  so  common : it  occurs  in  Rome,  Sicily, 
Gaul;  in  Egypt,  Dalmatia,  and  Greece;  Algeria,  and 
Cyrene;  also  in  Asia  Minor,  but  not  everywhere.  In 
truth  M.  Le  Blant’s  is  only  a sketch  partially  worked 
out,  but  still  very  interesting. 

1 They  are  enclosed  in  brackets. 


Aquitania  Prima : 

Coudes : TRANSIIT  IN  ANNOS. 

Narbonensis  Prima : 

Toulouse:  REQV1EVIT  IN  PACE. 

Lugdunensis  Prima,  Viennensis  : 

BONAEMEMOR1  VS  (adject.);  APT  VS  (i.e.  sympa- 
thetic), 

Lugdunensis  Prima  et  Secunda,  and  a good  many 
other  (though  not  all)  parts  of  Gaul : 
BONAE  MEMORIAE  ; very  uncommon  at  Rome. 

Lugdunensis  Prima,  Germania  Prima,  Maxima 
Sequanorum,  Viennensis,  Aquitania 
Prima : 

VIX1T  IN  PACE. 

Lugdunensis  Prima  et  Quarta,  Viennensis,  Prima 
et  Secunda  Narbonensis : 

OBI1T,  in  common  use  (though  seldom  at  Rome). 

Lugdunensis  Prima,  Viennensis,  Aquitania 
Prima : 

TRANSIIT ; not  common  at  Rome. 

[Lugdunensis  Prima,  Vienneusis  : 

FAMVLVS  DEI  (applied  in  epitaphs  to  the  dead'. 
See  Le  Blant,  Manuel,  pp.  10,  24,  and  references.-} 

Spain : 

FAMVLVS  DEI,  or  CHRISTI.  [Apparently  always 
similarly  applied.  See  Hiibner,  pp.  xi.  Ill,  112 
and  references.  For  the  Spanish  formulae  in  gene- 
ral, see  below. m]  This  formula  dots  not  occur 
among  those  of  the  catacombs  registered  by  Bosio 
and  Boldetti. 


m Spain : — 

The  formula  In  peace. — IN  PACE  (in  various  con- 
nections), with  REQVIESCIT,  REQVIEVIT,  RECES- 
SIT, REQVIESCAT,  &c. ; DOMINI,  CHRISTI,  IESV 
being  sometimes  added.  See  Hiibner,  u.  s.  pp.  ix.  x. 

Consecration  formulae. — IN  NOMINE  DI  (DOMINI  ?) 
NOSTRI  I.  C.  CONSACRATA  EST  ECLESIA  S. 
STEPHANI  PRIMI  MARTYRIS  ; IN  NOMINE  DO- 
MINI CONSECRATA  ECLESIA  S.  MARIE;  EPI- 
SCOPVS  CONSEORAVIT  HANC  BASKLICAM  ; IN 
NOMINE  DOMINI  SACRATA  EST  ECLESIA  ; IX. 
KAL.  IANUARII  ERA  D LXXXX  DEDICATA  EST 
HAEC  ECCLESIA  SCE  MARIE  ; DEDICATA  EST 
HEC  BASILICA  A PIMENIO  ANTISTITE  ; DEDI- 
CAVIT  HANC  AEDEM  DOMIN-VS  BACAVDA 
EPISCOPVS. 

Reliquary  formulae.  — IN  NOMINE  DOMINI  HIC 
SVNT  RECONDITE  RELIQVIE  SANCTORVM  SER- 
VANDI,  GERMANI,  etc.  ; RECONDITE  SVNT  IC 
RELIQVIE  DE  CRVORE  DOMINI,  SANCTI  BA- 
BILE,  etc. 

Building  formulae. — CEPRIANO  EPISCVPO  (sic) 
ORDINANCE  EDIFICATA  [est  haec  ecclesia]  ; HAEC 
SANCTA  TRIA  TABERNACVLA  IN  GLORIAM 
TRIN1TATIS  (in  imitate  ?)  COHOP ERANTIBVS 
SANCTIS  AEDIFICATA  SVNT  AB  INLVSTRI 
GVDILIVVA  CVM  OPERARIOS  VERNOLOS  ET 
SVMPTV  PROPRIO ; CONSVMATVM  OC  OPVS 
ERA  DCCXX  ; FVNDAVIT  E AM  {sc.  aram)  ALTJS- 
SIMVS  PER  EVLALIAM  ET  FILIVM  EIVS 
PAVLVM  MONACHVM  ; PERFECTVM  EST  TEM- 
PLUM. 

Votve  formulae. — RECCES  VINT  H V S REX  OFFE- 
RET  (ofprt)  [jc.  coronam] ; OFFERET  MVNVSCV- 
LVM  S.  STEPHANO  THEODOSIVS  ABBA. 

Sepulchral  formulae  (length  of  life). — VIXIT  TOT 
ANNOS,  or  ANNIS  ; oi  ANNORVM  TOT  ; CVM 
MARITO  ANNIS  TOT;  PL  VS  MIN  VS  TOT  (without 
annos)  ; ANNORVM  DIERVMQVE  TOT ; QVI  IN 
HOC  SAECVLO  CONPLEVERAT  LVSTROS  TOT 
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Gallia  Cisalpina  : 

Como  V1X1T  IN  HOC  SAKCVLO  ANNOS.  Como, 
Alba,  Pollenxo,  Nice  an!  the  environs:  DEPOS1- 
TVS  SYB  1*1  EM  XIV  KAL.,  etc.  Como,  Milan. 
Aqnileja,  Florence,  Bologna.  etc.  B.M,  at  the  head 
of  iu-cripUons.  Turin,  Tortona,  Milan,  Brescia, 
Qviia  dl  Friuli,  Aquib-ja:  CONTRA  YOTVM 
POSV1T  Pi  dmont : HiC  RE^VLtSCiT  IN 
SOMNO  PACTS, 

Latium :» 

Borne,  Ostia  LOCVS,  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. Rome;  DErOSITVS,  very  common  form,  of 
which  Caul  gives  scarcely  four  example ; REFRI- 
GEKIVM,  IN  REIRIGERIO,  REFRIGEP.ET 
DEVS  once  only  in  Gault ; LOCYM  EMIT,  or 
C0MPARAV1T,  a formula  which  is  completely 
unknown  in  Gaul;  the  meution  of  a tomb  pre- 
pared bv  the  living  is  very  rare  in  Gaul.  Ostia: 
HIC  DORMIT,  CVM  DEVS  PERMiSERIT, 
QVANI.O  DEVS  V0LVER1T. 

Campania  : 

Naples:  IN  AVLA  REGNI  TYL  INDVC  EOS  IN 
CAELESTIA  R&JNA. 

Apuleia  : 

Mirabella,  Eclanum,  Fontanarosa,  etc. : HIC  REQVI- 


AETATIS  SVAE  XLII1 : DECEDIT  E VITA.  Some- 
times the  words  AN  VS,  PVER,  VIRGO  are  introduced. 

Formulae  of  Burial.—  DEPOS1TIO ; HVIC  RVDI 
TVMVLO  IACENS;  IN  HOC  LOCO  QVIESCENS; 
IN  HOC  TVMVLO  IACET ; HIC  RECOND1TVM 
EST  CORPVS;  DEPOSITVS  IN  PACE;  IN  1ST0 
LOCO  SEPVLTVS  EST;  HIC  SiTYS  EST; 

ILera  ecpijnjs. 

Prayers  fir  the  Dead. — DOM  IN  E IESV  CHRISTE, 
FAMVLE  TVE  OMNIA  PECCATA  DIMITTE  (a.d. 
662);  PRECAT  VS,  VT  PRO  TVO  PROMISSO  ET  SVB- 
LIBAMINE  (soblevamine)  MEREAMVR  INGREDI 
PARADiSl  I A NY  E ^ seemingly  offered  for  the  dead,  but  ? 
see  n.  96);  YHEP  ANAHAYCEQC  KAI  COTHPIAC 
THC  MAKAPLAC  KYPIHC  KITOYPAC. 

Accla  m at  ion*. -CH  ION  I VIVAS;  LVPICVS  YrYIT; 
MARCLANE  VIVAS  IN  CHRISTO  (said  of  the  living). 

Station  of  the  decease i in  life. — The  public  and  private 
station  of  the  deceased  are  very  rarely  m-  ntioned : 
and  then  only  extending  to  VIP,  INLVSTRIS,  CLA. 
RISSfMA  F EMIN  A,  etc.  Tne  usual  designations  are 
FIDELIS,  FIDELIS  CHR1STI,  FAMVLA  or  FAMV- 
LVS  DEI  orCHRISTI;  also  BAPTIDLATVS  (once). 

Ecclesiastical  station  in  life. — ABBA  ; ANTISTES  ; 
DF.VOTA  VIRGO  ; PONTIFEX  ; VIRGO  CHRISTI ; 
YOTA  DEO. 

“ The  following  formulae  (from  De  Rossi’s  I.  XT.  R. 
vol.  i. pissim)  maybe  added  for  Rome  up  to  a.d.  400, 
and  from  BGckh  (C.  I.  G.y 

Formulae  of  death.— OBIIT ; DECESSIT;  DISCES- 
SIT;  RECESSIT;  DORM1T : DORMIT  IN  PACE; 
MORTVA  EST;  DEFYNCTA ; TEaEyTA;  ETE- 
AEYTHCEN ; EnAYCATO;  UPDATE!,  ETE.VIO0H 
(R3ckh);  KOIMATE  (<ot^ra»,  itL);  EN  EIPHNH; 
DE  SAECVLO  RECESSIT,  or  DECESSIT.  or  EX  I BIT 
(exivit) : RECESSIT  DE  HAC  LVCE ; IIT  AD 
DEVM;  RECEPTVS  AD  DEVM  ; PRAECESSIT  AD 
PACEM;  EXIVIT  IN  PACE;  gVIESCET  IN  PACE; 
REQVTESCET  IN  SOMNO  PACIS:  ABSOLVTVS  DE 
CORPORE ; SPIRIT  VS  IN  LVCE  DOMINI  SVSCEP- 
TVS  EST. 

Sepulchral  Formulae.—  HIC  IACET,  EN0AAE  KEI- 
TAI,  or  KATAKEITAI  (B'-ckh) ; HICSITVSEST; 
HIC  DORMIT:  HIC  POSITA  EST;  DEPOSITIO; 
KATA0ECIC;  ETA*H  (Bdckh);  KATETE0H  (id.). 

I f tomb. — LOCVLYS:  BI-'OM  Y>.  TP.I- 

SOM  VS,  QV  ADR  ISOM  VS  (with  LOCYS  expressed  or 
rnderstood) ; TOnOC,  CVBICVLVM,  AETERNA 

domvs. 


ESCIT  IN  SOMNO  PACIS,  DEPOSITIO  EIVS 
III  ID  VS  ....  etc. 

Bfutium,  Campania,  Apulia: 

B.  M (i.  e.  fconae  memoriae)  at  the  head  of  inscriptl  ns. 

Africa : 

Sitifis,  Cirta,  Cesarea,  Ruscnnia,  etc.:  MEMOP.IA, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription.  Sitifis,  Oi  leans- 
ville,  ArbaL  Forms  Magnus-  PRAEChSSlT. 
Hamman  bel  Hanefia,  H djar  Room.  Portus  M ;g- 
nns:  DECESSIT,  DISCESSIT.  Cirta,  Kaiama, 
Carthage,  etc.  VIX1T  IN  PACE  (Caesarea: 
IN  PACE  HIC  QV1ESCIT;  ACCOBITOR1  V.M  ; 
SEPVLTVS.  Sitifis:  HIC  LACIT.  Cirta:  EN- 
0AAE  KEITE.1 

Greece  : 

Athens:  KOIMHTHPION,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
inscription. 

Galatia : 

Tschoram,  etc. : 0ECIC. 

Cilicia : 

Mopsuestia,  Tarsus,  Corvcus,  S-lencia : TOnOC.  Se- 
leucia,  Bor. : MNHMA.  Mopenestia,  Tarsus 
MNHMA  AIAOEPON.  Selencia.  XAMOCOPIN 
(xofuuo’ooiot'),  II APACTAT1KON ; in  the  s-.-rse 
of  sepulchre.  Corycus,  Epinoia,  Seleucia,  0HEH- 
Corycus:  COMATO0HKH,  0HEH  AlA*E- 

poyca. 

Syria : 

Andrena,  Phylea,  Schmerrin,  Horns,  on  the  gates  • 
AYTH  H IIYAH  TOY  KYPIOY.  K.T.A. 

Palestine : 

Jerusalem:  MNHMA  AlA<t>EPON;  ©HKH  AlA- 
€>EPOYCA. 

Egypt : 

Benka  el  Assel : En  ATA0Q.  Thebes:  0 MAKA- 
RIOC,  applied  to  the  d-ad ; [0  ©EOC  ANAIIAYCI 
EN  CKHNAIC  ATION.  Alexandria  MNH- 
©HTI  THC  KOIMHCEOCTHC  AOYAHC  COY.) 

Xubia : 

Phile:  EH  ArA0Q.  Kalabecheh:  0 MAKAPIOC, 
applied  to  the  d*ad;  [EN0A  KATAKE1TE]. 
Kalahscbeh,  cemetery  of  Wady  - Gaza l ANA- 
nAYCON  0 ©EOC  THN  *YXHN  AYTOY  EN 
KO.vnlC  (jcoAjtois)  ABP.AAM  KAI  ICAAK  KAI 
IAKQB.  Colasucia  0 ©EOC  TON  IINEYMA- 
TON  KAI  CAPKOC  . . . ANAHAYCON  THN 
♦YXHN. 

Great  Britain : 

IC  IACET;  HIC  TVMVLO  IACIT ; IN  OC 
TVMVLO  IACIT;  A.  HIC  IACIT  B.  FILIVS; 
HIC  IACIT  IN  CONGERIES  (sic)  LAP1DVM  : 
A FILIVS  B HIC  IACIT;  HIC  IACENT 
SANCT1  ET  PRAECIPV1  SACEKDOTES ; 
HIC  MEMOR  IACIT:  HIC  IN  SEPYLCRO 
REQVIESCIT ; IN  MEMORIAM  SANCI  ORVM; 
LVCEM  TV  AM  DA  DEVS  ET  REQVIEM : and 
(later)  ROGO  OMNIBV3  AMBVLANTiBVS 
EXOREN  r PRO  AN  IMA  ; also  (in  Ceiti  ) OP. 
DO  (pray  for);  and  (in  S x on)  BEGUN  AFTER 
(a  memorial  to)  . . .;  G1BIDDADDAER  SAVLE 
(pray  for  the  soul)  ; also  name  only, 

Ireland : 

HIC  DORMIT  (once);  name  only  in  genitive  (in 
J>atin) ; and  in  Celtic,  of  which  the  great  majority 
are  composed,  OR  or  OROIT  DO  (pray  tor):  OR 
or  0R0iT  AR  (pray  tor);  BENDACHD  FOP. 
ANMAIMN  (a  blessing  on  the  soul  of);  SAFEI 
SAHATTOS  (£the  stone]  of  the  wise  sage);  also 
name  only  (very  frequently). 

D.  Acclamitions. — Tnere  is  still  one  point  re- 
lating to  the  phraseology  of  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, on  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  say  a 
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little  more.  Many  of  those  on  gems  and  glass, 
and  a large  number  of  the  epitaphs  contain  what 
are  termed  acclamations , or  short  expressions 
addressed  to,  or  in  behalf  of,  the  living,  or  to  or 
in  behalf  of  the  dead.  Both  one  and  the  other 
existed  for  the  Pagaus,  and  both  one  and  the 
other  were  adopted  with  various  modifications 
by  the  Christians. 

(1.)  To  begin  with  those  which  concern  the 
living.  The  sentiment  on  the  inscription  amici 
dum  vtvtmvs  vivamys  (Gruter,  p.  609,  3)  on 
the  glass  in  nomine  hercvlis  acerentixo 
(Acherontini),  Felices  viyatis  (Garrucci,  Vetri, 
t.  xxxv.  f.  1),  and  on  the  gem  vibas  (sic)  lvxvri 
HOMO  bone  (King’s  Ant.  Gems  and  Rings,  vol.  i.  p. 
311),  was  adopted  by  the  Christians  in  the  sense 
of  living  in  God ; and  they  engraved  vive  or 
vivas  in  deo,  and  cognate  expressions  expressive 
of  hope  both  for  time  and  for  eternity  on  their 
own  gems  and  glass  vessels,  and  occasionally  on 
a lamp  or  an  amulet.  Sometimes  a saint  is 
added,  as  vivas  in  christo  et  lavrentio,  or 
a saint  only  is  expressed,  as  vivas  in  nomine 
LAVRe(n)ti.  Sometimes  again  a married  couple, 
or  a man  and  his  family,  are  the  subjects  of  this 
kind  of  good  wish.  Sometimes,  however,  the  name 
of  God  or  Christ  was  omitted,  but  a Christian  sym- 
bol, as  a palm  or  a chrisma,  was  introduced  in 
order  to  insure  the  Christian  significance.  The 
Christians  did  not  indeed  refuse  the  sense  of  en- 
joying this  life,  when  they  wrote  pie  ( grte ) zeses, 
or  zeses  only  on  their  glass  drinking-cups,  which 
were  employed  in  sacred  festivities,  but  the 
sacred  representations  which  accompanied  the 
legend  would  be  a witness  against  any  intem- 
perate use.  A smaller  number  of  acclamations 
inscribed  on  glass,  prays  that  the  persons  ad- 
dressed may  live  in  the  peace  of  God.  Thus  one 
in  favor  of  a married  couple : vivatis  in  pace 
dei  (Garrucci,  Vetri,  t.  i.  f.  3) ; on  another  we 
have  bibas  (vivas)  IN  pace  dei  (Id.  t.  vi.  f.  7), 
or  vivas  im  pace  dei  (Id.  t.  vii.  f.  2). 

For  the.  matters  here  touched  on  see  Gems, 
Glass,  Lamps,  Seals.  That  this  kind  of  accla- 
mation exhorting  to  live  was  usually  addressed  to 
the  living,  is  clear  upon  the  face  of  it : but  there 
are  a few  cases  where  it  is  less  certain,  whether 
the  persons  addressed  were  alive  or  dead.  Thus 
it  has  been  made  a question  whether  hilaris 

VIVAS  CVM  TVIS  FELICITER  SEMPER  REFRI- 
GERE3  in  pace  dei  is  an  acclamation  to  a living 
or  dead  person : Martigny  (Diet.  p.  8)  relying 
principally  on  the  word  expressing  a desire  for 
his  refreshment,  looks  on  him  as  dead.  Garrucci, 
probably  with  greater  reason,  interprets:  sii 
sempre  lieto'  et  ti  refrigera  nella  pace  di  Dio, 
cioe  con  la  grazia  di  lui , shewing  that  refri- 
gervim  is  not  rarely  used  of  living  persons 
u.  s.  p.  126)  . 

On  Christian  epitaphs  the  living  are  sometimes 
addressed  by  the  living,  sometimes  by  the  dead. 
Of  the  former  are  requests  to  the  reader  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  person  buried.  These 
are  very  rare  for  the  earlier  periods.  Dr. 
M'Caul  says,  “ I recollect  but  two  examples  in 
Christian  epitaphs  of  the  first  six  centuries  of 
the  address  to  the  reader  for  his  prayers,  so 
common  in  mediaeval  times.”  In  the  early 
mediaeval  inscriptions  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  examples  will  be  seen  under  Tomb.  At 
other  times  the  readers  are  saluted  by  the  author 
of  the  inscription,  salvete  fratres  (Renier  n. 


4025  ; see  above),  or  asked  to  pray  for  him  (I.e 
Blant,  n.  619). 

The  dead  person  sometimes  prays  the  living 
not  to  meddle  with  his  bones,  as  precor  ego 
HILPERICVS  NON  AVFERANTVR  HIXC  OZZA  MEA 
(Le  Blant,  n.  207.  See  similar  examples  in  his 
notes  on  this  inscription  and  Tomb). 

Sometimes  the  survivors  are  exhorted  not  to 
weep : and  the  nolite  dolere  parentes,  hoc  faciun- 
dum  fiat  (Mus.  Disn.  i.  117,  pi.  iiii.)  becomes 
on  a Christian  epitaph — 

“ Parcite  vos  lacrimis,  dulcis  cum  conjuge  natae, 
Yiventemque  Deo  eredite  fiere  nefas.” 

De  Rossi,  I.  U.  R.  n.  843  (a.d.  472). 

More  strange  are  the  epitaphs  counted  to  be 
Christian,  /at]  Xvttov,  tgkvov,  ouSets  ddavaros 
(Bockh,  n.  9589),  and  daptri,  Tana  p.'f}T7)p,  oi/Sels 
adavaros  (Id.  9624),  both  from  the  Roman  cata- 
combs. A Jewish  epitaph  in  a Roman  cemetery 
runs  similarly  (Id.  n.  9917). 

(2.)  Of  acclamations  addressed  to  the  dead  we 
have  the  following.0 

Vivas  or  vivatis  in  deo;  this  and  the 
allied  forms  vive  or  vivas  in  christo,  domino, 
inter  SANCTIS  (sic,  De  Rossi,  u.s.  n.  10,  A.D. 
268),  IN  NOMINE  CHRISTI  (Marini,  p.  45q);  also 
IN  NOMINE  PETRI  (Boldetti,  p.  388).  the  same, 
or  nearly  so,  as  those  which  have  just  been 
noticed  as  addressed  to  the  living,  recur  abun- 
dantly on  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Rome 
and  other  places  (De  Rossi,  I.  U.  R.  Prol.  p.  cx  ; 
Le  Blant,  n.  576;  Mart.  Diet.  p.  7,  and  Tomb). 

<{!!> 
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Epitaph  of  Aetemalis  and  Servilia,  Sivaux,  Frau_.-.  Xminght  by 
De  Rossi,  judging  from  the  style  and  palaeography,  to  be  earlier 
than  Constantine  (Gull.  Arch.  Crist.  1863,  p.  47,  whose  tig.  is 
copied) ; if  s > it  probably  gives  the  oldest  known  example  of  the 
Chrisma.  Fifth  century,  according  to  Le  Blant  (n.  576). 

Similarly  in  Greek  Cvcry s iv  0e&5  (Bockh,  n. 
9800),  Qpffais  iv  Kopicp  (Id.  n.  9673).  They 
'proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  Christian 
life  is  continuous,  and  that  expressions  in  the 
form  of  good  wishes,  which  primarily  belong 
to  this  life,  may  when  their  fulfilment  is  nc 


° Of  Pagan  acclamations  addressed  in  behalf  of  the 
dead  we  have, among  others,  the  following:  Sit  tibi  terra 
levis.  Ossa  iua  bine  quiescent,  Ace,  la’e,  Di  tibibenefi- 
ciant,  Xaipe,  Su>tj  aoi  ’Ocripis  to  \pvxpov  v£wp  (M'Caul,  U.S. 
p.  xvii.). 
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longer  doubtful,  be  transferred  to  the  life  to 
come.p 

Other  forms  express  to  the  dead  good  wishes 
for  their  reSt  or  peace.  Thus  on  a gem,  found 
in  a grave  B (bene)  qvesqvas,  (quiescas)  (see 
Gems),  and  on  tombs  quesce  in  pace  (Marini,  p. 
366),  CESQUAS  bene  in  pace  (Id.  p.  385).  Nor 
•an  we  well  take  such  phrases  as  pax  tecum  (Le 
Blant.  n.  490,  &c.),  eipyvTi  <roi  (Bockh,  n.  9486), 
lpT]vi  (elpI]VT)')  (rot  iv  ovpav<p  (Id.  n.  9844),  and 
eipijvn  iracn,  with  or  without  iv  deep  (Id.  nos. 
9487-8),  as  other  than  good  wishes  addressed 
to  the  departed,  not  affirmations  of  a fait  ac- 
compli, but  a confident  prayer,  or  rather  a sure 
hope,  that  the  state  of  peace  may  continue.  In 
other  inscriptions,  however,  it  is  evidently  re- 
garded as  already  accomplished,  e.  g.,  aviiravaev 
* Apia  kv  elpyvr)  (Marini,  p.  456).  Compare  iv 
elpiivr)  irpoayei  (Bockh,  n.  9645  and  9632)  ; OB- 

DORMIVIT  IN  PACE  IESV,  QVEM  DILEXIT,  OBIIT  IN 

pace  dei  (Hiibner,  u.  s.  p.  x.).  The  full  expres- 
sion fip^vri  (tol  f)TO),  PAX  VOBISCVM  SIT,  also 
occurs  (Bockh,  n.  9710;  Le  Blant,  n.  526). 
More  interesting  are  the  acclamations  which 
relate  to  refrigerium , which  God  himself  is  often 
elsewhere  invoked  to  bestow  on  the  departed. 
De  Rossi  notes  the  occurrence  of  spiritual  tuwn 
Dens  refrigeret ,q  and  the  like,  as  occurring  in 
early  Christian  epitaphs  (Pro/,  p.  cx.).  But  here 
the  deceased  is  addressed,  in  the  hope  that  he  is 
in  receipt  of  that  refreshment,  or  as  being  sure 
to  receive  it.  Thus  we  have  the  neuter  verb 
refrigerare , to  enjoy  a cool  repose,  in  this  con- 
nection, in  BONO  REFRIGERES  (Marini,  p.  420), 
i.  e.,  mag  you  enjoy  refreshment  in  a good  place, 
by  which  is  intended  Paradise,  or  the  bosom  of 
Abraham  ; refrigera  CVM  spiritv  sancto,  i.e., 
in  thine  own  holy  soul r (Marangoni,  Cose  Gent. 
p.  460.  See  Tertull.  ado.  Marc.  lib.  iv.  c.  34). 
More  rarely  accepta  sis  in  cristo  (Marini, 
p.  454)  is  the  form  which  the  acclamation 
assumes,  with  which  Xpiarbs  ptra.  crov  (Bockh, 
n.  9697)  may  be  compared,  as  well  as,  aeterna 
TIBI  LUX  IN  CHRISTO  (Marini,  u.  s.  p.  450),  the 
last  word  being  expressed  by  the  chrisma.  Some 
addresses  to  the  dead,  however,  are  congratula- 
tory, as  bene  vixsiti  (sic),  vene  consvmasti 
(Marini  p.  434),  anima  tva  cvm  ivstis  (Id. 
p.  381),  in  REFRIGERIO  anima  tva  (Fabretti, 
p.  547),  where  est  rather  than  sit  seems  to  be 
understood. 

The  Greek  acclamation  Qappi  (i.  e.  dappci)  is 
* sometimes  placed  at  the  end  of  an  epitaph 
(Bockh,  n.  9821);  and  sometimes  at  the  begin- 


p The  indicative  is  likewise  found,  as  in  Deo  decedit 
e vita  (Hiibner,  u.s.  p.  xi.);  and  both  expressions  mean 
in  reality  the  same  thing.  The  reader,  however,  may  see 
Martigny,  Diet.  s.  v.  “Purgatoire”  for  a different  view  of 
the  optative  formulae. 

q The  verb  is  then  used  transitively.  In  the  Latin 
version  of  St.  Irenaeus,  refrigerare  is  the  rendering  of 
avanavcracrOai,  and  Ducange  accordingly  (Gloss,  s.  v.) 
explains  the  Latin  word  by  requieseere,  which  is  substan- 
tially correct.  Refrigerium,  as  used  by  Tertullian  and  in 
the  Acclamations  does  not  mean  “a  release  from  pain, 
but  an  enjoyment  of  positive  though  imperfect  happiness 
on  the  part  of  the  juA  from  the*  very  moment  of  their 
dissolution  in  that  separate  abode  which  Tertullian  sup- 
poses our  Lord  to  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  Abra- 
ham’s bosom.”— Faber,  Diff.  of  Roman  sm,  book  i.  c.  v. 

r See  De  Rossi  (u  s.).  The  words  occur  in  this  sense 
In  the  epitaph  of  St.  Severa  at  Rome.  See  Tomb. 


ning  (Id.  n.  9789),  addressed  in  each  case  to  the 
departed.  Another  imperative  ypnyopei  (waive 
up !)  in  singular  contrast  to  the  quiescas  above, 
is  occasionally  found  at  the  end  of  Christian  in- 
scriptions (Id.  9599,  9570);  it  may  probably 
contemplate  the  return  of  the  Saviour.  Ev/xolpi 
also  occurs  (Id.  9800). 

The  Latin  classical  form  Ave,  much  used  by 
the  Pagans,  is  found  also  in  a Christian  epitaph, 
and  written  A B E (Bockh,  n.  9653).  We  have 
also  have  vale  on  the  same  monument  (Le 
Blant,  n.  495). 

In  the  last  place  are  to  be  noted  prayers  or 
requests  to  the  departed  to  pray  to  God  for  the 
survivors.*  De  Rossi  notes  that  in  the  earlier 
undated  inscriptions  of  the  catacombs  (i.e.,  those 
before  the  peace  of  Constantine),  we  have  pete 
pro  nobis,  pro  parentibus,  pro  conjuge,  pro  jiliis, 
pro  sorore  (Prol.  p.  cx.).  To  these  Dr.  McCaul 
adds  roga,  ora  pro  nobis,  but  adds  at  the  samt 
time  that  there  are  “ comparatively  few  among 
the  thousands  ” of  these  undated  inscriptions, 
which  contain  these  prayers,  and  “ that  instances 
of  the  mention  in  such  forms  of  others  than  the 
members  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  are  ex- 
tremely rare.”  He  has  observed  only  one  dated 
example,  of  the  year  380  a.d.  (De  Rossi,  n.  288) 
which  contains  any  such  request ; it  has  the 
expression  pro  iivnc  vnvm  ora  svbolem 
(u.  s.  p.  xviii.).  With  respect  to  such  accla- 
mations of  affection  as  vulcis  anima,  anima 
pura  et  mend  i,  anima  innox,  puer  innocens, 
\pvxh  Ka\ri,  and  the  like,  they  are  applied  in 
Christian  inscriptions  of  various  kinds  both 
to  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  need  hardly  be 
dwelt,  upon  in  this  place  (see  Garrueci,  u.  s. 
Index,  s v.  dulcis  anima  ; Martigny,  Diet.  p.  7 ; 
Perret,  Catac.  de  Rome,  t.  v.  pi.  17  ; Bockh, 
n.  9697). 

E.  Style  and  Structure. — Such  inscriptions  as 
relate  to  public  works,  churches,  basilicas,  foun- 
tains, or  to  sacred  objects  and  furniture,  altars, 
chalices,  crosses,  liturgical  book-covers,  &c.,  or  to 
votive  offerings  and  the  like,  need  hardly  be  taken 
Into  the  present  account.  They  exist  in  prose  and 
verse,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  and  are  of  very 
various  styles  and  lengths.  A large  number  of 
such  are  collected  by  Marini,  and  edited  by  Mai 
(Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll.  tom.  v.  pp.  1—236) ; to 
this  work  more  especially  the  reader  is  referred. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  later  than  the 
period  embraced  in  his  work.  Very  few  inscrip- 
tions, if  any,  which  belong  to  this  class,  go  back 
before  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  and  can  hardly  be  called  nume- 
rous till  after  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions the  case  is  somewhat  different.  They  can, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  be  classified  by  then- 
style.  But  the  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  inscriptions  of  one  country  are  no  rule 
for  those  of  another.  Those  of  Britain  and  of 
Ireland,  for  example,  are  both  unlike  each  other, 
and  unlike  those  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  of 
nearly  the  same  period.  The  Greek  inscriptions, 
again,  admit  for  the  most  part  of  but  little  com- 
parison with  the  Latin  ones ; the  Greek  and 


8 The  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  of  saints  (see  above 
$ iv.)  are  scarcely  to  be  accounted  acclamations,  and  are 
better  considered  separately. 
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Latin  inscriptions  to  Dometius,  written  on  the 
same  slab,  are  a good  illustration  of  this  (Le 
Blant,  Insc.  Chret.  Oaul.  n.  613a). 

With  few  exceptions  the  earlier  inscriptions 
are  characterised  by  their  brevity  and  simplicity, 
while  from  the  4th  century  onwards  they  assume 
in  some  countries,  as  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
a more  complex  and  ornate  character.  In  the 
earlier  epitaphs,  moreover,  sometimes  occur 
traits  more  or  less  similar  to  the  pagan  epitaphs, 
e.g.  mention  of  those  who  made  the  tomb,  which 
by  degrees  disappear.  They  also  contain  a much 
greater  number  of  acclamations,  most  of  which 
soon  vanish  completely.  In  the  4th  century 
Christian  Latin  epigraphy  began  to  make  a style 
of  its  own,  and  for  the  first  time  we  now  get  at 
Rome  such  opening  words  as  hie  requiescit  in 
pace , or  in  somno  pads , hie  quiescit,  hie  jacet, 
hie  positus  est,  &c.  ; and  new  rhetorical  phrases, 
as  mirae  innocentiae,  sapientiae,  sanctitatis , &c., 
begin  to  make  their  appearance.  It  is  not 
until  about  this  time  that  any  mention  of  the 
secular  profession  of  the  deceased  occurs  in  the 
Latin  inscriptions ; and  it  is  not  very  commonly 
mentioned  at  any  time.  The  chrisma  and  the 
cross,  signs  of  a triumphant  faith,  now  come  in 
abundantly.  The  inscriptions  of  Gaul  followed 
the  style  of  Rome  a good  deal,  and  the  same  or 
similar  formulae  appear  upon  them  at  a some- 
what later  time.  It  is  in  these  Roman  and 
Gaulish  inscriptions  that  changes  of  style  can 
best  be  studied,  because  they  are  so  numerous, 
because  so  many  of  them  bear  dates,  and,  in  fine, 
because  they  have  been  so  admirably  edited. 
M.  De  Rossi  makes  some  remarks  on  the  changes 
of  style  in  the  Roman  inscriptions  (Insc.  Urb. 
Horn.,  Prolegom .,  pp.  ex.-exvi.),  and  will  in  an- 
other volume  discuss  totam  stiii  epigraphid  Chris- 
ti  mi  doctrinam.  M.  Le  Blant,  in  the  first  fifty- 
eight  pages  of  his  Manuel , treats  of  the  succes- 
sive variations  in  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  (few 
of  which,  however,  are  before  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine), and  also  establishes  the  fact,  that 
blank  formulae  were  in  circulation  for  the 
use  of  stonecutters,  where  of  course  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  the  deceased  or  of  the  reigning 
king  could  only  be  expressed  by  the  word 
tot  or  tantus,  and  that  the  stonecutter  has 
sometimes  neglected  to  replace  the  tantus  by 
the  particular  number  required.  (See  Le  Blant, 
u.  s.  pp.  59-74.)  Similarly  in  Spain  traces 
of  blank  formulae  can  be  recognised  (Hiibner, 
u.  s.  p.  viii.). 

By  means  of  a careful  study  of  the  phrases 
of  the  dated  inscriptions  a close  approximation 
may  sometimes  be  made  to  the  date  of  an  un- 
dated one ; great  caution,  however,  is  necessary, 
as  certain  expressions  held  their  place  for  a long 
period.  (See  Le  Blant,  u.  s.  pp.  31-33). 

(vi.).  Dates  of  Christian  Inscriptions. 

(a)  Christian  inscriptions,  when  dated,  most 
usually  bear  the  names  of  consuls,  and  all  the 
earliest  are  thus  dated.  Sometimes  one,  more  , 
usually  both  consuls,  are  given,  the  names  being  ! 
commonly  contracted.  The  abbreviation  COS  for 
consulibus  was  in  use  up  to  the  middle  of  the  i 
3rd  century,  after  which  coss,  cons,  and  conss,  I 
carne  to  be  successively  adopted : COS  is  very 
seldom  found  during  the  4th  century,  and  almost  1 
never  in  the  5th  or  6th : coss  fell  into  disuse 


about  the  first  quarter  of  the  5th  century,  and 
after  that  CONS  was  used.4 

The  numerals,  to  designate  a second  or  third 
consulate,  are  frequently  prefixed  to  cos  and  the 
other  abbreviated  forms  ; but  where  there  is  no 
ambiguity  they  are  sometimes  omitted.  A 
very  strange  abbreviation  was  occasionally  used, 
though  in  Christian  inscriptions  it  is  exceedingly 
rare : the  names  of  the  consuls  were  omit- 
ted and  the  numbers  only  retained.  In  an 
epitaph  from  a Christian  crypt  at  Mot-yea,  in 
Sicily,  to  “ Euterpe,  the  companion  of  the 
Muses,”  her  death  is  fixed  to  Nov.  27,  viraricf, 
toSu  kv  [plan']  to  l real  rb  y in  the  consulship  of 
our  Lords  for  the  tenth  time  and  for  the  third 
time , i.  e.  360  A.D.,  when  Constantius  was  in  his 
tenth  consulate,  and  Julian  in  his  third.  (Bockh,, 
n.  9524.) 

Another  form  of  dating  was  by  a post-con- 
sulate, i.  e.  the  words  post  consvlatvm,  or  the 
abbreviations  post  cons,  post  conss  (or  from 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century),  p c,  and  even 
POST  (or  pos)  only  was  placed  before  the  consuls’ 
names  of  the  year  preceding,  “ when  it  was  not 
known  who  were  the  consuls  of  the  year,  or 
when  the  name  of  but  one  was  known,  or  when 
it  was  necessai* *y  or  expedient  not  to  mention 
them”  (Me Caul,  u.  s.  p.  xxvi.).  This  formula, 
which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  troublesome 
times  of  Maxentius,  307  A.D.,  rarely  appears  in 
Christian  inscriptions  till  542  A.D.,  when  the 
post-consulate  of  Basil  the  younger  was  taken  as 
a point  of  departure  for  almost  the  whole  empire, 
and  the  years  post  consulatum  Basilii  extend  up 
to  xxix.  The  consulate  of  Justin  in  566  A.D. 
gave  birth  to  another  ei*a  of  post-consulates, 
which  lasted  nine  years. 

There  are  various  other  matters  connected 
with  consular  dates  which  ai’e  intentionally 
passed  over  here.  For  the  whole  subject  see 
De  Rossi  (Insc.  Urb.  Rom.  pp.  xiii.-liv. ; and  for 
an  epitome  of  the  more  important  parts,  Me  Caul 
( u . s.  p.  xxiii.-xxvii.).u 

( b ) Other  inscriptions  are  dated  by  an  era, 
whether  of  a province  or  of  a city.  Examples  of 
the  former  are  seen  in  Spain  and  Mauretania ; of 
the  latter  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  where  the 
ex-as  of  Antioch  and  Bosti’a  (among  othei's)  ob- 
tained currency.  Examples  of  these  will  be 
found  above,  and  below  under  Tomb.  In  all 
these  parts  of  the  empii’e  Christian  inscriptions 
were  very  rarely  dated  by  the  consuls,  and  those 
are  mostly  of  the  6th  century  (De  Rossi,  u.  s. 
p.  xiii.).  For  other  eras  employed  in  Christian 
inscriptions,  see  De  Rossi  ( u . s.  pp.  v.  vi.). 

(c)  Dates  by  Indictions x (or  cycles  of  fifteen 
years)  are  not  found  in  Christian  inscriptions  of 
Rome  before  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 
The  eaidiest  seems  to  be  522  A.D.  (De  Rossi, 
/.  U.  R.  n.  984).  In  Gaul,  howeveiq  we  find  an 


t In  Diocletian’s  time  CONS,  was  first  used  for  one 
consul,  and  CONSS.  for  two  consuls ; as  well  as  CS.  and 
CC.  SS.  similarly. 

u In  Christian  inscriptions  dates  taken  from  the  office 
of  magistrates  other  than  consuls  are  extremely  rare  (De 
Rossi,  u.  s.  p.  xi.  See  above  $ iv.  n.  1). 

* These  have  been  thought  to  be  connected  with  the 
fifteen  years  of  military  service  and  the  extraordinary 
tribute  necessary  for  their  payment  from  time  to  time,  as 
adjusted  by  Constantine;  but  their  origin  is  not  altoge- 
ther certain. 
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inscription  dated  Ind.  XV.  Olibrio  juniore  cuns 
(consule),  i.e.  491.  a.d.  (Le  Plant,  n.  088).  The 
indictions  themselves  (which  commence  312  A.D.), 
unless  accompanied  by  other  notes  of  time  (as 
they  often  are),  do  not  sullice  to  determine 
even  approximately  the  year  a.d.  For  the  first 
year  of  each  cycle  is  counted  as  the  first  in- 
diction, and  thus  the  tenth  indiction  merely 
signifies  the  tenth  year  in  some  undetermined 
indiction.  See  De  Rossi  (u.  s.  De  Cyclo  Indic- 
tionum,  pp.  xcvii.-ci ) 

(d)  For  the  inode  of  dating  by  solar  and  lunar 
cycles,  i.  e.  by  the  day  of  the  month,  the  day  of 
the  week,  and  the  day  of  the  moon,  as  compared 
with  each  other  and  with  the  year,  the  reader 
who  desires  to  enter  into  so  difficult  a subject 
must  consult  De  Rossi  ( u . s.  pp.  lxx.-xcvii.).  See 
also  Month  ; Week. 

There  are  now  to  be  noticed  a few  eras  or 
modes  of  dating  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Christians. 

(<?)  The  era  of  the  martyrs  is  only  used  in 
Egypt  and  the  adjoining  regions.  A barbarous 
Greek  inscription  (n.  9121  Bbckh)  dates  March  30, 
airb  paprvpcou  ad,  i.  e.  209  of  the  Dioclesian  era, 
which  commenced  August  29,  284  A.D.,  and  so 
corresponding  to  494  a.d.  This  era,  invented 
and  first  used  by  the  pagans,  was  adopted  after- 
wards by  the  Christians,  who  more  usually 
changed  its  name  (Martigny,  Diet.  p.  532,  and 
the  references,  also  Bockh,  n.  9134). 

(/)  Episcopal  dates.  A Roman  epitaph  (De 
Rossi,  /.  U.  li.  n.  139)  is  dated  deposita  in  pace 
BUB  Libe[rio  EP.],  and  another  (n.  190)  has 
RECESSIT  III  NON.  IN  PACE  SVB  DAMASO  EPISCO. 
These  are  the  only  examples  of  the  kind  known, 
and  do  not  prove  that  epitaphs  were  then  dated 
purely  and  simply  by  the  papal  era,  but  rather 
that  those  who  put  them  up  wished  to  express 
their  adhesion  to  the  orthodox  pontiffs  and  not 
to  their  opponents  Felix  and  Ursicinus.y 

But  from  the  end  of  the  4th  century  it  became 
common  at  Rome  to  date  sacred  buildings  by 
inscriptions  in  which  the  pope’s  name  occurred  ; 
thus  we  have  in  such  connections  salvo  Siricio 
episcopo  (like  the  Salvis  dd.  nn.  Augustis) 
and  TEMPORIBVS  sancti  Innocentii  episcopi, 
and  the  still  remaining  inscription  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  Sabina : 

CVLMEN  A POSTOLICVM  CVM  CAELESTINVS 
HABERET 

TRIMVS  ET  IN  TOTO  FVLGERET  EPISCOPVS 
ORBE. 

(De  Rossi,  u.  s.  pp.  Viii.,  ix);  In  the  5th  and 
following  century  the  custom  of  dating  sacred 
buildings  by  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics 
spread  abroad,  and  at  length  became  very  general 
throughout  Europe;  but  public  monuments  of  the 
provinces  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  even  6th  and  later 
centuries  are  dated  by  the  eras  of  Mauretania 
or  of  Bostra  or  Antioch,  or  by  consuls,  or  by 
the  reigns  of  emperors  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  p.  ix.  and 
the  references).  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
the  exact  year  of  office  of  the  bishop  or  abbot  is 
given  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  and  above,  § iv.  n.  11). 

There  are  two  other  eras  much  employed  in 
inscriptions  soon  after  the  period  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  and  which  indeed  at  length  almost 

y Martigny  (Diet.  p.  317)  says:  “ Apres  Clovis,  ils  (les 
Gaulois)  inscriverent  quelquefois  sur  les  marbres  l’annee 
du  pontife  Romain.” 


superseded  the  others  in  common  use  — the 
Dionysian  epoch  of  the  Incarnation,*  and  the 
mundane  era,  which  reckons  the  Creation  at 
5508  b.c.  [Era.] 

(ij)  Bede  brought  the  former  into  vogue  in 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  there  are 
also  some  early  inscriptions  dated  thereby.  De 
Rossi  affirms  that  he  knows  of  no  inscription  of 
the  first  six  centuries  so  dated.  There  is  one  of 
the  year  617  a.d.,  which  records  the  construction 
and  consecration  of  a baptistery,  at  Brixia,  by 
Domina  nostra  Flavia  Theodolinda,  which  is  thus 
dated  at  the  end  : vivente  domino  nostro  Adel- 
valdo  sacrae  salutis  sacculo  CCC  CCC  XVII  (Marini. 
u.  s.  p.  170);  besides  this  there  is  one  at  Inter- 
amna  (Merni),  dated  an.  s.  dcc.  XXVII.  (Marini, 
u.  s.  p.  157);  others  just  below  our  pariod  are  a 
little  differently  expressed  : one  is  dated  AN.  IN- 
CARNAT.  DNI  DCCCLVII  IND  V REGE  LOVDOWICO 
imp.  AVG.  (Marini,  u.  s.  p.  85),  and  another  is 
placed  anno  domini  dccc  LXiin  (Marini, 
u.  s.  pp.  164,  5).  All  these  are  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  or  building  of  sacred  edifices. 

(/*)  An  early  example*  of  the  mundane  era  is 
furnished  by  an  inscription  on  a tower  at  Nicaea 
in  Bithynia,  erovs  <?,  in  the  year  6316,  cor- 
responding to  808  a.d.  (Bockh,  C.  /.  G.  n. 
8669).  But  as  it  is  called  “ the  tower  of 
Michael,  the  great  king  in  Christ,  emperor,” 
some  error  in  the  date  (as  edited)  has  slipped 
in.  For  Michael  I.  reigned  from  811-813  a.d., 
and  Michael  II.  from  820-829  a.d.  Possibly 
the  s'  is  a misreading  for  6:  if  so,  the  date  is  811 
A.D.  Another  mutilated  inscription,  relative  to 
the  foundation  of  an  arsenal  (tovtov  peya- 
\6rarov  (sic)  apan]vd\riv ) by  “ Theophilus  the 
king,  son  of  Michael  the  king,”  is  doubly  dated, 
airb  Kr'iacos  (sic)  xcapov  ,?Tp^,  anb  Se  Xpiarov 
erous  &>A8',  the  year  6342  of  the  mundane  era, 
corresponding  to  the  year  834  of  the  Christian 
era  (Id.  n.  8680). 

(i)  There  are,  in  fine,  inscriptions  dated  by  the 
reigns  or  by  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  kingdoms  which  sprung  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  western  empire.  Examples  occur 
in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  (See 
above  § iv.,  Nos.  5,  11,  and  Tomb.) 

In  like  manner,  after  the  consulate  came  to 
an  end  in  541  a.d.,  the  year  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor’s  reign,  was  occasionally  placed  on  in- 
scriptions as  a date.  An  early  example  of  the 
year  592  a.d.,  in  the  11th  year  of  Justinian  II. 
(in  an  inscription  relating  to  a church),  is  given 
in  Bockh’s  C.  I.  G.  n.  8651.  Another  less  pre- 
cise is  dated  by  the  joint  reign  (842-857  a.d.) 
of  Theodora,  Michael,  and  Thecla  (Bockh,  C.  I.  G. 
n.  8683). 

More  than  one  mode  of  dating  often  occurs  on 
the  same  monument,  as  by  consuls  and  an  iudic- 
tion  conjointly;  by  an  era  and  a king  conjointly; 

s This  was  devised  iw  525  a.d.  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a 
Roman  abbot.  For  his  purpose,  which  was  neither 
literary  nor  historical,  but  simply  had  reference  to 
Easter,  see  the  late  Professor  Grote  in  the  Cambridge 
Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,  vol.  i.  pp.  68 
69,  in  a paper  entitled  ‘On  the  dating  of  Ancient 
History,’  where  several  subjects  here  touched  upon  are 
discussed. 

a Probably  there  may  exist  somewhat  earlier  inscrip- 
tions dated  by  this  era  than  those  here  referred  to.  “It 
began  to  prevail  in  the  7th  century,  and  appears  in  the 
Paschal  Chronicle"  (C  vte,  u.s.  p.  66). 
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or  by  a king  and  an  ecclesiastic  conjointly.  In 
addition  to  the  years  the  months  are  often  noted  ; 
these  are  in  general  the  Roman  months. 

But  the  day  of  the  month,  whether  of  the 
death  or  of  the  burial,  is  sometimes  in  the  more 
ancient  inscriptions  alone  set  down.  Thus  in  ab 
Roman  inscription  we  have  simply  Fortunatus 
depositus  in  Kal.  Oct.  in  p tce ; and  in  another, 
Laurentiu  (sic)  idus  lenuras  (sic)  decessit,  fol- 
lowed by  the  chrisma  (Marini,  u.  s.  pp.  380, 
387). 

In  Egypt,  however,  the  Egyptian  months  are 
set  down,  either  alone  (Bockh,  n.  9110),  or 
together  with  an  indiction  (id.  n.  9111),  or  with 
the  era  of  “ the  martyrs-”  (id.  9121),  or  with  an 
indiction  together  with  the  same  era,  under  its 
proper  name,  “ the  year  of  Diocletian”  (id.  9134). 

The  days  are  added  to  the  months  when  these 
occur  : usually  computed  according  to  the  Roman 
kalendar  by  kalends,  ides,  and  nones ; but  the 
cyclic  inscriptions  have  the  days  of  the  week  (die 
Bcneris,  die  Satumis  (sic),  &c. ; also  die  Sabbati, 
die  dominicci ),  the  days  of  the  moon,  or  the 
octave  of  Easter.  (See  De  Rossi,  u.  s. ; Me  Caul, 
u.  s.  pp.  53-58.)  In  Egypt  the  day  of  the  month 
is  reckoned  numerically,  as  the  21st  of  Tybi, 
the  10th  of  Phaophi,  &c. 

We  have  also  examples,  though  they  are  not 
numerous,  of  epitaphs  dated  by  saints’  days. 
One  at  Briord,  of  about  the  6th  or  7th  century, 
records  of  “Ricelfus  et  jugalis  sua  Guntello” 
that  “ obierunt  in  die  Sci  Martini , who  probably 
himself  died  Nov.  8,  a.d.  397  (Butler’s  Lives 
of  Saints , under  Nov.  11).  M.  Le  Blant,  who 
gives  this  inscription  (n.  380),  quotes  other  and 
earlier  examples  from  the  catacombs ; such  as 
Fatale  Susti,  Natale  Domncs  Sitiretis,  postern  die 
marturorum , ante  natale  Domini  Asteri,  d.  nat. 
Sci  Marci. 

In  addition  to  the  day  the  hour  is  sometimes 
added,  and ' occasionally  even  the  fraction  (scru- 
pulus ) of  the  hour.  See  Tomb. 

(vii.)  Abbreviations  used  in  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions.— This  catalogue  might  no  doubt  be  en- 
larged considerably : it  has  been  taken  from 
Martigny  (Diet.  pp.  322-324,  omitting,  however, 
the  numerals,  L foj  quinquaginta,  X for  decern, 
and  the  like) ; and  the  writer  has  made  various 
additions  to  it,  mostly  by  help  of  Hiibner’s  Index 
to  his  Spanish  Inscriptions,  p.  115. 

A. — Anima, — annos, — ave. 

ABBL— Abbatis. 

A.  B.  M. — Aniinae  benemerenti. 

ACO  L.— Acoly  tus. 

A.D. — Ante  diem,— anima  dulcis. 

A.D.  KAL. — Ante  diem  calendas. 

A.K. — Ante  calendas. 

AN. — Annum, — annos, — annis, — ante. 

ANS. — Annos, — annis. 

AP.  or  APR.  or  APL. — Aprilis. 

APOSTOR. — Apostolorum. 

A.Q.T.C. — Anima  quiescat  in  Christo. 


b Cardinal  Wiseman  says  of  the  deceased  Christians  in 
early  times  that  “ annual  commemoration  had  to  be  made 
on  the  very  day  of  their  departure,  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  this  was  necessary.  Therefore,  it  alone  was 
recorded”  ( Fabiola , p.  147).  Even  if  this  be  the  true 
reason  (which  is  very  much  to  be  doubted),  it  remains  to 
be  explained  why  the  day  of  burial  alone  is  sometimes 
recorded.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  some  little  inci- 
dent which  would  be  sufficient  to  remind  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  was  sometimes  regarded  as  date  enough. 


A. R.T.M.D.— Anima  requiescat  in  manu  Dei. 

A V G. — Augustus,  — Augusti. 

B.  — Benemerenti,  — bixit  (for  vixit). 

B.  AN.  V.  D.  IX.— Vixit  annos  quinque,  dies  novem. 
BEN  E R. — V eneriae. 

B.  F. — Bonae  feminae. 

BIBAT. — Bibatls  (for  vivatis). 

B.  I.  C.— Bibas  (for  vivas)  in  Christo. 

B.  M.,  or  BO.  M.,  or  BE.  ME.,  or  BO.  ME.— Bonae 
memoriae. 

B.  M.  F. — Benemerenti  fecit. 

BMT. — Benemerenti. 

BNM.,  or  BN  MR. — Benemerenti,  or  benemerentibus. 

B.  Q. — Bene  quiescat. 

B.  Q.  I.  P. — Bene  quiescat  in  pace. 

BVS.  V.— Bonus  vir. 

C.  — Consul,— cum. 

CAL, — Calendas. 

CC.— Consules, — carissimus,  or  carissima  conjux. 

CESQ.  I.  P. — Quiescit,  or  quiescat  in  pace. 

C.  F.— Clarissima  femina, — curavit  fieri. 

CH.— Christus. 

C.  H.  L.  S.  E. — Corpus  hoc  loco  sepultum  (or  situm)  est. 
CL.— Clarus,— clarissimus. 

C.  L.  P. — Cum  lacrymis  posuerunt. 

CL.  V. — Clarissimus  vir. 

C.  M,  F. — Curavit  monumentum  fieri. 

C.  O.— Conjugi  optimo. 

C.  O.  B.  Q. — Cum  omnibus  bonis  quiescas. 

COI. — Conjugi. 

COIVG.— Conjux. 

CONI.— Conjugi. 

CONS. — Consul, — cousulibus. 

CON  r.  VOT. — Contra  votum. 

COS. — Consul,— consulibus. 

COSS. — Consules,  —consulibus. 

C.  P. — Clarissima  puella, — curavit  poni. 

C.  Q.— Cum  quo,  or  cum  qua. 

C.  Q.  F. — Cum  quo  fecit  (for  vixit). 

C.R. — Corpus  requiescit. 

CS.— Consul. 

C.  V.  A.— Cum  vixisset  annos. 

CVNG.— Conjux. 

-D. — Dies, — die,—  defunctus, — depositus, — dormit, — 
dulcis. 

D.  B.  M. — Dulcissimae  benemerenti. 

D.  B.  Q. — Dulcis,  bene  quiescas. 

D.  D. — Dedit,— dedicavit,— dies. 

D.  D.  S. — Decessit  de  saeculo. 

DE.  or  I)EP. — Depositus,  — deposita, — depositio. 

DE. — Deum. 

DEC.— Decembris. 

DF.  — Defunctus, — defuncta. 

DI.— Dei. 

DIAC. — Diaconus. 

DIEB.— Diebus. 

D.  III.  ID.— Die  tertua  idus 

D.  I.  P.— Dormit,  or  decessit,  or  depositus  in  pace. 

D.  M.  - Diis  nranibus. 

D.  M.  S.— Diis  Manibus  sacrum. 

DM. — Dormit. 

DMS. — Dominus. 

D.  N.,  or  DD.  NN. — Domino  nostro,  or  dominis  nostris 

(the  emperors). 

DNI  - Domini. 

DO. — Deo. 

DP. — DPS. — DPT— Depositus,— depositio. 

E.  — Est,— et,— ejus,— erexit. 

EID. — Emus /or  idus. 

EPC. — EPVS. — EPS. — episcopus. 

E.  V. — Ex  voto. 

E.  VI V.  DISC. — E vivis  discessit. 

EX.  TM. — Ex  testamento. 

F. — Fecit,— fui, — filius,—  filia,—  femina,—  feliciter,— fe» 

lix, — fidelis,— februarius. 

F.  C. — Fieri  curavit. 
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FE. — Fecit. 

FE  B V S. — Februari  u s. 

FF.  — Filii, — fratres, — fieri  fecit. 

F.  F.  Q.— Filiis  filiaLmsque. 

F.  K. — Fdius  carissimus, — film  carissima. 

FL.— Filius.— Flavii. 

FLAE. — Filiae. 

F.  P.  F. — Filio,  or  filiae,  poni  fecit. 

FS . — Fossor, — f ossoribus, — fratri  bus. 

F.  V.  F. — Fieri  vivus  fecit. 

F.  VI.  D.  S.  E. — Filius  sex  dierum  situs  eat. 

GL. — Gloriosi. 

H.  — Hora, — hoc,— hie, — haeres. 

H.  A. — Hoc  anno. 

H.  A.  K.— Ave  anima  carissima. 

H.  L .S. — Hoc  loco  situs,  or  sepultus  eat. 

H.  M. — Honesta  mulier. 

H.  M.  F.  F. — Hoc  monumentum  fieri  fecit. 

H K.  I.  P. — Hie  requiescit  in  pace. 

H.  S. — Hie  situs,  or  sepultus  est. 

H. T.  F.  or  P.— Hunc  titulum  fecerunt,  or  posuerunt. 

I.  — In, — id  us, — ibi, — illustris, — Jacet, — januarius, — 

julius. 

IAN. — Januarius, — Januarias. 

ID. — Idus, — idibua. 

I.  D,  N. — in  Dei  nomine. 

IDNE. — Indictione. 

I.  H. — .Jacet  hie. 

IH. — Jesus. 

IH5. — Jesus 
IRV.— Jesu. 

IN.  B. — In  bono, — in  benediction©. 

IND. — Indictione, — in  Deo. 

IN.  D.  N. — In  Dei  nomine 
IN.  D.  V. — In  Deo  vivas. 

INO. — Ing-nio. 

1NL. — Inlustris. 

I N N. — Innocens, — innocu  us, — in  nomi  ne. 

IN.  P.,  or  I.  P. — In  pace. 

1XPC. — In  pace. 

IN.  X. — In  Christo. 

IN.  vg  — ln  Christo. 

IN.  XPI.  N.— In  Christi  nomine. 

I.  P.  D. — In  pace  Dei. 

ISPA. — Ispalensi. 

IX. — Jesus  C'hristus. 

K. — Kslendas,— carus, — carissima. 

KAL. — Kalendas. 

K.  B.  M. — Carissimo  benemereutl. 

K.  D.,  — I.,  — M.,  etc. — CaLendas  decembres, — janu- 
arias, — maias,  etc. 

K.  K. — Carissimi. 

KL.  KLENi). — Calendas. 

MR  M. — Carissimae, — carissimo. 

L.  — Locus, — lubens. 

L.  A. — Libenti  animo. 

L.  F.  C. — Liberis  fieri  curavit. 

L.  II. — Locus  iuonumenti. 

LNA. — Luna. 

L.  S. — Locus  sepulchri. 

M.  — Memoria, — martyr, — mensis, — menses, — merenti, 

— mains,  — mater,  — merito,  — monumentum,  — 
marmoreum  — minus. 

HA. — MAE. — MART. — Martyr, — martyrium, — mar- 
tias. 

MAT.— Ma^r. 

M.  B. — Memoriae  bonae. 

MEET  B.  — Merentibus. 

MES. — Meses ,/or  menses. 

M.M. — Martyres. 

M P.,  or  PP. — Monumentum,  or  memoriam,  posuit,  or 

posuerunt. 

MR.  F.S.C. — Moerens  fecit  snae  conjugi. 

M RT. — Mr-renti, — merentibus 

MS.  — Menses, — mensibus. 
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N.  — Nonas, — numeru, — novembris, — nomine,— nostro. 
NAT. — Natalis, — nut.de. 

N BE. — Novembris. 

N ME.— Nomine. 

NO.  or  NON. — Nonas. 

NON.  APR.,  — 1VL..  — SEP.,  —OCT.,  etc.—  Nona* 
apriles, — Julias, — septembres, — octobres,  etc. 

NN. — Nostris, — numeris. 

NOV. — Novembris. 

NOVE.  NOVEBRES.— Novembres. 

NST. — Nostrl. 

NVM. — Numerus. 

O.  — Hor'as,— optimus. — obitus,— obiit. 

OB. — Obi  it. 

OB.  IN.  XPO.— Obiit  in  Christo. 

OCT. — Octobris, — octavas. 

0.  E.  B.Q. — Ossa  ejus  bene  quiescant. 

0.  H.  S.  S. — Ossa  hie  sepuita  sunt. 

0M„  or  0M1B. — Omnibus. 

OMS. — Omnes. 

OP. — Optimus. 

O.  P.  Q. — Ossa  placide  quiescant. 

OSS.— Ossa. 

P.  — Pax, — pius, — posuit, — ponendum, — posuerunt,— 

pater, — puer, — puella, — per, — post, — pro, — pridie, 
plus, — primus,— etc 
PA . — Pace, — pater, — etc. 

PARTB. — Pan-ntibus. 

PC. — Pace, — poni  curavit. 

F.  C.,  or  P.  CONS. — Post  consulatum. 

P.  F. — Poni  fecit. 

P.  H. — Positus  hie. 

P.  I. — Poni  jusslt. 

PL.— Plus. 

P.  M. — Plus  minus, — post  mortem, — piae  memoriae. 
FONT. — Pontifex. 

PONTFC.— Pontitice. 

P.  P. — Praefectus  praetorio. 

PP.  K.L. — Prope  calendas. 

PR. — PRB. — PRBH. — PKEB. — PSBR. — PRSB. — Pres- 
byter, or  presbyteri. 

PR.,  or  PRID.  K.  I VN. — Pridie  calendas  junias. 

PR.  Q. — Posterisque. 

PR.  N. — Pridie  nonas. 

PTE. — I’osteris. 

P.  V. — Prudentissimus  vir. 

P.  Z. — Pie  zeses  (Jor  bibas,  vivas). 

Q.  — qui, — quo, — quiesce, — quiescit, — quieseas. 

Q.  B.  AN.— -Qui  bixit  (/or  vixit),  annos. 

Q.  FEC.  M EC. — Qui  fecit  (/or  vixit)  mecum. 

Q.  FV.  AP.  N. — Qui  fuit  apud  nos. 

Q.  I.  P. — Quiescat  in  pace. 

Q.  M.  0.— Qui  mortem  obiit. 

Q.  V.— Qui  vixit. 

R. — Recessit, — requiescit, — requiescas, — retro, — refri 

gera, — refrigere. 

REG.  SEC. — Regionis  secundae. 

RE. — Requiescit,  or  requiescat, — repositus. 

REQ. — Requiescit. 

RES. — Requiescit?  ( Inter . Hup.  n.  114). 

R.  I.  Pi  A. — Requiescas  in  pace  animap,  or  recessit. 
RQ.— Requievit 

S.  — Suus, — sua, — sibl, — salve, — somno, — sepulcbrum,— 

solve, — situs, — sepultus, — sub?  {loser.  Hisp.  n. 

SA. — Sanctissimus  ? ( Inscr . Hup.  n.  174). 

SAC. — Sacer, — sacerdos. 

SAC.  VG. — Sacra  virgo,  or  sacrata. 

SBRS. — Septembres. 

SC. — Sanctus. 

SCA.— Sancta. 

SCE.— Sanctae. 

SCI. — Sancti. 

SCIS. — Sanctis. 

SCLI. — Saeculi. 

SC.  M. — Sanctae  memoriae. 

SCLO. — Saeculo. 
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SCOR. — Sanctorum. 

SCOR  V M .—Sanctorum. 

S D. — Sedit. 

S.  D.  V.  ID.  IAN. — Sub  die  quinto  idus  januarias. 

SEP. — September, — septimo. 

S.  H.  L.  R. — Sub  hoc  lapide  requiescit. 

S.  I.  D. — Spiritus  in  Deo. 

S.  L.  M. — Solvit  lubens  merito. 

S.  M. — Sanctae  memoriae. 

S.  0.  V. — Sine  offensa  ulla. 

SP. — Sepultus,  - sepulcrum,— spiritus. 

SP.  F. — Spectabilis  femina. 

S3.— Sanctorum, — suprascripta. 

ST.'*— Sunt. 

S.  T.  T.  C.— Sit  tibi  testis  coelum. 

T.  and  TT. — Titulus. 

TB— Tibi. 

TIT.  P.,  or  PP.,  or  FF. — Titulum  posuit,  or  posuerunt, 
or  fecerunt. 

TM. — T estamentum. 

TPA.— Tempora. 

TTM. — Testamentum, — titulum. 

V . — V ixit, — vi  xisti, — vivus, — viva, — vivas , — veneme- 
renti  (/or  benemerenti), — votum, — vovit, — vir, — 
uxor, — vidua. 

V.  B. — Vir  bonus. 

V.  C. — Vir  clarissimus. 

V.F. — Vivus,  or  viva,  fecit. 

VO.,  or  VGO.— Virgo. 

V.  H. — Vir  honestus. 

V.  K. — Vivas  carissime. 

V.  I.  AET. — Vive  in  aeternum,  or  in  aetemo. 

V.  I.  FEB. — Quinto  idus  februarii. 

V.  iNL. — Vir  inlustris  (illustris). 

VIX.— Vixit. 

V.  0. — Vir  optimus. 

VOT.  VOV.— V turn  vovit. 

VR.  S.— Vir  su  rictus. 

V.  S. — Vir  spectabilis. 

V.  T.— Vita  tibi. 

VV.  CC. — Viri-  clarissimi 
VV.  F.— Vive  Mix. 

V.  K. — Uxor  carissima, — vivas  carissime. 

X. — Christus. 

XL— XPI.— Christi. 

XO. — XTO. — Christo. 

XPC.— XS. — Christus. 

Z. — Zezes,  for  vivas, — Zesu, for  Jesu. 

[O.B.] 

INSINUATIO.  The  making  certain  cus- 
tomary payments  to  the  bishop  on  appointment 
to  a church.  See  Thomassin  ( Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl. 
Discip.  iii.  1,  c.  56).  Justinian  ( Novell . 56,  col. 
5,  tit.  11,  § 1)  provides  that  if  any  of  the  clergy 
make  the  payments  which  are  called  insinua- 
tives,  “ quae  vocantur  insinuativa,”  except  in  the 
great  church  of  Constantinople,  the  bishops  who 
exact  them  shall  be  deprived  of  their  office. 

[P.  0.] 

INSPECTOR.  [Bishop,  p.  210.] 
INSTALLATION.  [Bishop,  p.  224.] 

INSTRUCTION.  1.  For  the  Christian  in- 
struction of  children  in  general,  see  Catechu- 
men, Children. 

2.  In  a more  special  sense,  the  lections  from 
the  Old  Testament  read  to  the  candidates  for 
baptism  immediately  after  the  benediction  of 
the  taper,  and  before  the  benediction  of  the  font, 
on  Easter  Eve,  were  called  “ Instructiones  bap- 
tizandorum.”  See  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary 
(i.  c.  43),  and  the  Gregorian  (p.  70).  Amalarius 
(De  Eccl.  Off.  i.  19)  gives  mystical  reasons  why 


the  lections  should  be  four  in  number,  which 
however  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case. 
They  are  four  in  the  Ordo  Romanus  I.  (c.  40, 

р.  25),  but  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  gives 

ten  and  the  Gregorian  eight.  Instruction  of 
this  kind  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Palladius’s 
description  of  the  scene  which  took  place  when 
soldiers  burst  into  John  Chrysostom’s  church 
at  Constantinople  on  Easter  Eve;  “some  of  the 
presbyters,”  he  says  ( Vita  Chrysost.  c.  9)  “ were 
reading  Holy  Scriptures,  others  baptizing  the 
catechumens.”  So  Paschasinus  Lilybetanus,  in 
a letter  to  Leo  the  Great  (quoted  by  Martene), 
speaks  of  a case  in  which,  after  the  accustomed 
lections  of  Easter  Eve  had  been  gone  through, 
the  candidates  were  not  baptized,  for  lack  of 
water  (Martene,  Dc  Rit.  Ant . I.  i.  13,  § 3).  As  in 
the  responses  of  the  candidates  at  Rome  both  Latin 
and  Greek  were  used,  so  also  the  lections  in  baptism 
were  in  ancient  times  recited  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Thus  Ordo  Romanus  I.  (c.  40,  p.  25),  after 
noticing  that  the  reader  does  not  announce  the 
lection  in  the  usual  way,  “ Lectio  libri  Genesis,” 
but  begins  at  once  “ In  principio,”  goes  on  to 
say,  “ First  it  is  read  in  Greek,  and  then  im- 
mediately by  another  in  Latin.”  The  next  lection 
is  read  first  in  Greek  and  then  in  Latin ; and  so 
on.  Amalarius  (De  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  1)  says  of  this 
custom,  that  lections  were  recited  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  partly  be- 
cause Greeks  were  present  who  did  not  understand 
Latin,  and  Latins  who  did  not  understand  Greek  ; 
partly  to  show  the  unanimity  of  the  two  peoples. 
Anastasius  tells  us  (p.  251,  ed.  Muratori)  that 
pope  Benedict  III.  (855-858)  caused  a volume 
to  be  prepared  in  which  the  lessons  for  Easter 
Eve  and  Pentecost  were  written  out  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin,  which  volume,  in  a silver  binding 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  he  offered  to  a Ro- 
man church.  [C.] 

INSTRUMENTA.  By  the  word  instru- 
ment a we  understand  vessels,  &c.  employed  in 
the  sacred  ministry ; thus,  pope  Siricius,  A.D.  385 
(Epist.  I.  ad  Himerium,  c.  14),  forbidding  persons 
who  had  incurred  public  penance  to  be  ordained, 
says,  “ nulla  debent  gerendorum  sacramentorum 
instrumenta  suscipere  qui  dudum  fuerunt  vasa 
vitiorum.” 

By  the  words  “ instrumentorum  traditio  ” 
is  technically  designated  the  handing  to  a per- 
son on  ordination  some  vessel  or  instrument 
used  in  his  office.  Thus,  the  African  statutes 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  {Cone.  C'arth.  IV. 

с.  5)  order  the  bishop  to  hand  to  a subdea- 
con on  ordination  an  empty  chalice  and  an 
empty  paten,  and  the  archdeacon  to  hand  to  him 
a water  vessel  with  a napkin,  because  he  receives 
no  imposition  of  hands.  Similarly  the  acolvte 
(c.  6)  is  to  receive  from  the  archdeacon  a candle- 
stick with  taper;  the  exorcist  (c.  7)  is  to' receive 
from  the  hand  of  the  bishop  the  book  of  exor- 
cisms ; the  reader  (c.  8)  the  codex  from  which 
he  is  to  read ; the  doorkeeper  (c.  9)  the  keys 
of  the  church. 

In  these  cases  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
“ instrumentorum  traditio  ” takes  place  only  in 
the  case  of  those  ordained  to  minor  orders  (in- 
sacrati  ministri)  who  received  no  imposition  of 
hands. 

The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  633,  pro- 
vides (c.  28)  that  a bishop  who  is  restored  to 
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his  orders  shall  receive  from  the  bishops,  before 
the  altar,  stole,  ring,  and  staff;  a priest,  stole 
and  chasuble;  a deacon,  stole  and  alb;  a sub- 
deacon, paten  and  chalice  ; and  that  those  in 
other  orders  shall  receive  back  on  restox*ation 
those  instruments  which  they  had  first  received 
on  ordination.  We  see  from  this  that  the  ap- 
propriate vestments  were  regarded  in  the  7th 
century  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  higher  orders.  The  delivery  of  the  pastoral 
staff  and  ring  also  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  ordination  of  a bishop  in  the  Pon- 
tificals of  Gregory  the  Great  and  of  Egbert 
[Bishop,  p.  222]. 

In  later  times,  the  handing  of  the  chalice 
with  wine  and  the  paten  with  a host  to  a priest 
on  ordination  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  “matter” 
of  the  sacrament,  while  the  “form”  was  the 
words  “ Accipe  potestatem  offerre  sacrificium 
Deo  missasque  celebrare  tarn  pro  vivis  quam  pro 
defunctis  in  nomine  Domini.”  But  this  opinion 
not  only  has  no  support  in  Scripture,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  totally  unknown  in  the 
church  for  at  least  nine  hundred  years;  Isidore, 
Amalarius,  Rabanus,  and  Walafrid  Strabo,  know 
nothing  of  it.  (Martene,  Be  Hit.  Ant.  I.  viii. 
9,  § 16.)  . [C.] 

INSUFFLATION.  [Baptism,  § 31,  p. 
158 ; Exorcism.] 

INSULAR.  A designation  of  monks  in 
Southern  France  in  the  5th  century,  on  account 
of  the  great  reputation  of  the  monasteries  and 
of  their  schools  on  the  islands  near  the  coast, 
especially  on  the  island  Leriua  (Lerins)  (Bingh. 
Orig.  Eccl.  VII.  ii.  14).  [I.  G.  S.] 

INTERCESSION  ( Tntercessio , evreu|ts).  It 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work 
to  discuss  or  to  investigate  historically  the  doctrine 
of  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  or  of  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  intercessory  prayer  generally  ; the 
subject  is  considered  here  simply  in  its  relation 
to  liturgical  forms.  And  here  we  have  to  con- 
sider (1)  the  persons  whose  intercession  is  asked; 
(2)  the  objects  on  behalf  of  which  intercession  is 
made. 

(1.)  a.  Throughout  the  Western  church  a large 
portion  of  the  prayers  end  with  a pleading  of  the 
merits  of  Christ,  the  great  Intercessor ; generally 
in  the  form  “ per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum.” 
This  is  in  fact  an  extension  to  all  prayer  of  the 
principle  laid  down  for  the  altar-prayers,  “ cum 
altari  adsistitur  semper  ad  Patrem  dirigatur 
oratio”  (Cone.  Carth.  Iff.  c.  23);  when  the 
prayer  is  addressed  to  the  Father,  it  is  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Son.  This  principle  is 
not  adopted  in  the  East,  where  the  prayers,  being 
addressed  to  the  Triune  Deity,  generally  end  with 
an  ascription  of  glory ; if  with  a pleading  of 
merits,  it  is  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  saints 
(Freeman,  Principles  of  B v ine  Service , i.  373). 

b.  We  may  take  the  words  of  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem ( Catech . My  t.  V.  9,  p.  328)  as  an  authentic 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  intercession 
of  the  saints  departed  was  invoked  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
“ Then  we  also  commemorate  those  who  have 
gone  to  rest  before  us  (rcov  TrpoKeicoiijn}p.€vcovf 
first  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs ; that 
God  at  their  prayers  and  intercessions  (jc pea- 
/Sei'ats)  would  receive  our  supplication.”  It  ap- 
pears then  that  in  Cyril’s  time  the  church  asked 


the  intercession  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs;  for  the  rest  of  the  faithful  de- 
parted, including  “ holy  fathers  and  bishops,”  it 
interceded  [Canon  of  the  Lituroy,  p.  269;  Dip- 
TYCHS,  p.  560].  But  it  is  “ beyond  all  question 
that  the  early  church  offered  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice  as  well  for  the  highest  saints,  and  even 
for  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  for  the  common 
multitude  of  the  departed  faithful  ” (Neale, 
E istern  Ch.  lnt.  510).  The  intercession  of  saints, 
for  whom  at  the  same  time  intercession  is  made, 
is  asked  in  the  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom, where  we  have  the  following  form 
(Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  360)  : — “We  offer  to  Thee 
also  this  reasonable  service  on  behalf  of  (iJ7rep) 
those  who  are  at  rest  in  the  faith,  our  fore- 
fathers, fathers,  patriarchs  ....  and  every  just 
spirit  made  perfect  in  the  faith ; especially  our 
most  holy  . . . Lady  Mary,  Mother  of  God  and 
ever  Virgin  . . . for  the  holy  Prophet,  Forerunner, 
and  Baptist,  John;  tor  the  glorious  and  highly- 
praised  Apostles  ; for  Saint  N.  whose  commemo- 
ration we  are  celebrating,  and  all  Thy  saints;  at 
whose  supplications  (tKtoJais)  look  upon  us,  0 
God.  And  remember  all  tvho  have  gone  to  rest 
before  us  in  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life.”  Then  follow  the  diptychs.  The  Syriac 
St.  James  (Renaudot,  Litt.  Oricntt.  ii.  36),  after 
commemorating  holy  Fathers,  Patriarchs,  Pro- 
phets, Apostles,  St.John  Baptist,  St.  Stephen,  the 
Virgin,  and  all  Saints,  proceeds,  “ Therefore  do  we 
commemorate  them,  that  when  they  stand  before 
Thy  throne,  they  may  remember  us  in  our  weak- 
ness and  frailty,  and  offer  with  us  to  Thee  this 
awful  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  those  who  are  living,  for  the  consolation  of 
the  feeble  and  unworthy,  such  as  ourselves;  for 
the  rest  and  good  memory  of  those  who  have 
passed  away  in  the  true  faith,  our  fathers, 
brethren,  and  masters.”  Here  the  saints  de- 
parted are  represented  as  joining  in  one  great 
act  of  intercession  with  those  on  earth,  rather 
than  as  interceding  for  them.  These  may  serve 
as  examples  of  the  manner  of  asking  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints  in  the  Eastern  church. 

Of  the  Western  liturgies,  Mabillon’s  Gallican 
(Daniel’s  Codex  Lit.  i.  75)  has,  after  the  oblation 
of  the  unconsecrated  elements,  “ We  pray  for  the 
souls  of  Thy  servants,  our  fathers  and  former 
teachers,  Aurelian,  Peter,  Florentinus  . . . and 
all  our  brothers  whom  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to 
call  hence  to  Thee ; . . . . for  the  souls  of  all 
faithful  servants  and  pilgrims  deceased  in  the 
peace  of  the  church  ; that  Thou,  0 Lord  our  God, 
wouldest  grant  them  pardon,  and  rest  eternal : 
by  the  merits  and  intercession  of  Thy  Saints, 
Mary  mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Stephen, 
Peter.  Paul,  John,  James,  Andrew,  Philip, Thomas, 
Bartholomew,  Matthew,  James,  Simon,  Jude, 
Matthias,  Genesius,  Symphorianus,  Bandilius, 
Victor,  Hilary,  bishop  and  confessor,  Martin, 
bishop  and  confessor,  Caesarius,  bishop,  vouchsafe 
in  mercy  to  hear  and  grant  these  petitions,  who 
livest  and  reignest  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  God  for  ever  and  ever.”  The  Roman  has 
the  following  in  the  C mmunicantes  of  the  Canon, 
“ Claiming  fellowship  with  and  venerating  the 
memory  of,  first,  the  glorious  rver-virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; and 
also  of  Thy  blessed  apostles  and  martyrs,  Peter 
and  Paul,  Andrew,  James,  John,  Thomas,  James, 
Philip,  Bartholomew,  Matthew.  Simon,  and  Thad 
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daeus  : Linus,  Cletus,  Clemens,  Xystus,  Cornelius, 
Cyprian,  Laurence,  Chrysogonus,  John  and  Paul, 
Cosrnas  and  Damian:  and  all  Thy  saints  : in  con- 
sideration of  whose  merits  and  prayers,  grant 
that  in  all  things  we  maj^  be  guarded  by  the 
help  of  Thy  protection.”  The  Ambrosian  (Daniel 
i.  84)  has,  besides  these,  the  names  of  Apolli- 
naris,  Vitalis,  Nazarius  and  Celsus,  Protasius  and 
Gervasius.  [Compare  Images,  § viii. ; Inscrip- 
tions, p.  856.] 

The  rule  of  the  church  in  St.  Augustine’s  time 
drew  a broad  distinction  between  martyrs  and 
other  saints  ; for  that  father  observes  (In  Joann. 
Tract.  84),  K So  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord  we  do 
not  commemorate  martyrs  in  the  same  way  that 
we  do  others  who  rest  in  peace,  so  as  to  pray 
for  them,  but  rather  that  they  may  pray  for  us, 
that  we  may  follow  in  their  footsteps;”  and 
again  (Be  Verb.  Apost.  17),  “ martyrs  are  re- 
cited at  the  altar  of  God  in  that  place  where 
prayer  is  not  made  for  them ; for  the  rest  of  the 
dead  who  are  commemorated  prayer  is  made.” 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  the  Roman 
canon,  besides  the  Virgin  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
recites  as  intercessors  twelve  martyrs.  Other 
churches  however,  out  of  respect  to  their  local 
saints,  did  not  (as  we  see  in  the  Gallican  and 
the  Milanese)  draw  so  rigid  a line,  and  inserted 
the  names  of  confessors  as  well  as  martyrs.  The 
martyrs  of  the  Roman  canon  seem  to  be  all  con- 
nected with  the  city  or  see  of  Rome.  [See  Ll- 
belli,  Martyrs.] 

In  the  Emboli^mus  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
Roman  and  Ambrosian  liturgies  pray  for  peace 
in  our  days  at  the  intercession  of  (intercedente) 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  and  Andrew  and  all  the  saints  (Daniel  i. 
96).  In  the  benediction  of  incense,  in  the  Roman 
use  (Dan.  i.  72),  the  priest  prays  that  God  will 
bless  it,  at  the  intercession  (per  intercessionem) 
of  Michael  the  archangel,  who  stands  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  altar  of  incense. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  objects  of  intercession, 
we  may  say  that  Christians  have  been  taught  to 
make  intercession  for  all  things  of  which  they 
know  that  their  brethren  have  need.  Such  inter- 
cessions are  scattered  over  a great  variety  of 
offices  or  litanies  [Litany].  With  regard  spe- 
cially to  the  intercessions  made  in  the  eucharist, 
we  will  take  the  form  of  the  Greek  St.  James 
(Daniel,  iv.  14)  as  a specimen  of  the  objects  re- 
cited in  the  great  eucharistic  intercession.  When 
the  priest,  after  consecration,  has  prayed  that 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  may  be  to  the  par- 
takers for  remission  of  sins,  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  etc.,  he  pro- 
ceeds— “ We  offer  (irpoatyepoiJLtv)  to  Thee,  Lord, 
on  behalf  of  (virep)  ” the  Holy  Places,  especially 
Sion ; the  Holy  Catholic  Church ; holy  fathers, 
brethren,  bishops  ; all  cities  and  countries  and 
the  orthodox  who  dwell  there ; those  who  are 
journeying;  those  fathers  and  brethren  who  are  in 
bonds,  imprisonment,  mines  or  tortures;  the  sick 
and  demoniac ; every  Christian  soul  in  trouble ; 
those  who  labour  in  Christ’s  name;  for  all  men, 
for  peace,  and  for  the  dispersion  of  scandal  and 
heresy ; for  rain  and  fruitful  seasons ; for  those 
who  have  adorned  the  churches  or  shown  pity 
to  the  poor ; for  those  who  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered in  our  prayers  ; those  who  have  offered ; 
the  celebrant  and  his  deacons ; all  spirits  and 
all  flesh,  from  Abel  even  to  this  day,  “ give  them 


rest  in  the  land  of  the  living,  in  Thy  kingdom, 
in  the  bliss  of  Paradise,  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  our  holy  fathers,  whence 
sorrow  and  grief  and  mourning  have  fled  away  ; ” 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  “ by  the  grace  and 
mercy  and  compassion  of  Thy  only  - begotten 
Son;”  for  (virep)  the  Gifts,  that  God  may  receive 
them  into  His  spiritual  sanctuary. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
the  Intercessions  of  different  churches  are  noted 
under  Canon  of  the  Liturgy,  p.  273.  [C.] 

INTERCESSION,  EPISCOPAL.  By  a 
custom  which  grew  up  less  by  any  definite  enact- 
ment than  by  the  general  respect  attaching  to 
their  office,  the  bishops  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  protectors  of  those  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
secular  powei*.  The  patrimony  of  widows  and 
orphans  was  often  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  churches  and  bishops  (Aug.  Ep.  252). 
Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  interceded  success- 
fully in  a.d.  387  with  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  which  had  been  guilty  of 
a riot.  So  Theodoret'  with  the  Empress  Pul- 
cheria.  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited. 
These  interpositions  obtained  the  technical  name 
of  intercession  and  were  recognised  by  the  law. 
The  bishop  was  expected  to  visit  the  public 
prisons  on  Thursday  and  Friday  (Codex  Justi- 
nian. lib.  i.  tit.  4).  They  were  charged  with  a 
special  oversight  of  such  as  held  civil  office  in 
their  dioceses  (Concil.  Arebit.  I.  c.  56,  Cone.  Arel. 
ii.  c.  13,  “ut  comites  judices,  seu  reliquus  popu- 
lus  obedientes  sit  episcopo,  et  invicem  consen- 
tiant  ad  justitias  faciendas,  et  munera  pro 
judicio  non  recipiant,  nec  falsos  testes,  ne  per 
hoc  pervertant  judicia  justorum,”  Cone.  Gener. 
tom.  ii.  p.  618,  ed.  Crabbe).  The  right  of  sanc- 
tuary for  fugitives  in  the  churches  grew  up  in  the 
same  period,  and  was  very  frequently  exercised' 
(Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  45,  ap.  Neander).  See 
Neale,  Introd.  to  Eastern  Church , and  essay  by 
Moultrie  in  Neale’s  Ecclesiology,  pp.  427-474; 
Neander’s  Church  History , vol.  iii.  sect.  2. 
[Bishop,  p.  237 ; Immunities  of  Clergy,  p.  824.] 

[S.  J.  E.] 

INTERCESSORES  or  INTERVEN 
TORES.  In  the  African  churches  Avhen  a see 
was  vacant  the  senior  bishop  appointed  one  of 
his  suffragans  as  guardian  or  procurator.  He 
was  styled  Intercessor  or  Interventor.  The 
fifth  council  of  Carthage  made  a canon  that  no 
intercessor  should  remain  in  this  office  more  than 
a year,  and  that  if  the  vacancy  was  not  then 
filled,  another  should  be  appointed.  No  inter- 
cessor was  permitted  to  be  chosen  bishop  of  the 
vacant  see  himself.  So  also  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, as  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Symma- 
chus  (Ep.  v.  c.  9)  and  Gregory  the  Great  (Ep. 
ii.  16);  Suieer  ( Thesaurus , s.  v.  p-ecriTys)  \ Bing- 
ham (Ant.  lib.  ii.  c.  15,  and  iv.  c.  2).  [Bishop, 
p.  237.]  [S.  J.E.] 

INTERMENT.  [Burial  of  the  Dead.] 

INTERPRETER.  Epiphanius  (Expos.  Fid. 
n.  21)  speaks  of  interpreters  of  the  languages 
employed  both  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the 
sermons,  and  ranks  them  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy,  after  the  exorcists.  An  instance 
of  their  existence  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
copius, who  is  said  to  have  discharged  three  offices 
in  the  church  of  Palestine,  having  been  reader, 
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erorcist,  and  interpreter  of  the  Syrian  language. 
(Acta  Procop.  apud  Vales.;  note  in  Euscb.  Martyr. 
Palest,  c.  1.)  [Liturgical  Language.]  [P.  0.] 

INTERROGATE  (sc.  de  fide).  This  is  a 
questioning  a candidate  for  baptism  as  to  his 
belief,  before  he  was  baptized,  and  formed  part 
of  the  office  of  baptism  from  very  early  times. 
After  the  Renunciation  (Abrenunciatio)  of  the 
devil  by  the  candidate  for  baptism,  and  his 
anointing,  and  before  he  was  baptized  he  was 
questioned  as  to  his  faith,  and  called  upon  to  make 
public  profession  of  it.  The  custom  is  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  fathers.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
refer  : (1)  For  the  custom : to  St.  Augustine  (o?c 
Anima  et  origine  ejus,  i.  10).  “ Ideo  cum  bapti- 

zantur  (i.  e.  pueri)  jam  et  symbolum  redduut,  et 
ipsi  pro  se  ad  interrogata  respondent.”  (2)  For 
its  object  to  St.  Cyprian  (Ep.  70  ad  Jannarium  de 
baptizandis  haerttkis).  “ Ipsa  interrogate  quae 
fit  in  baptismo  testis  est  veritatis.”  (3).  For  its 
substance , to  St.  Ambrose  (dc  Mysteriis,  v.  28). 
“ Descendisti  igitur  (».  e.  in  font’em)  recordare 
quid  responderis,  quod  credas  in  Patrem,  credas 
in  Filium,  credas  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  ; ” and 
more  fully  de  Sacramentis  lib.  ii.  vii.  “ Inter- 
rogatus  es : Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipoten- 
tem?  Dixisti  : Credo,  et  mersisti,  hoc  est, 
sepultus  es.  Iterum  interrogatus  es ; Credis  in 
Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  et  incrucern 
ejus  ? Dixisti : Credo,  et  mersisti  ;*  ideo  et  Christo 
es  consepultus ; qui  enim  Christo  consepelitur, 
cum  Christo  resurgit.  Tertio  interrogatus  es ; 
Credis  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum?  Dixisti:  Credo, 
tertio  mersisti ; ut  multipliccm  lapsum  supe- 
riors aetatis  absolveret  tr.na  confessio.” 

The  rite  is  still  retained  in  the  office  of 
Baptism  in  the  Roman  church,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  of  old ; and  in  the  Greek  church  in  the 
preliminary  office  of  “ making  a catechumen  ” 
(ets  rb  Troirjaat  Ka.TTixovp.evoi'). 

The  forms  of  the  questions  closely  resem- 
ble the  old  forms  [v.  Pit.  Pom.  de  Sacramento 
Paptismali,  and  Euchologion  evxal  els  t b ttoit)- 
<rai  Ka.TT)x°vptvov].  For  further  details  and 
patristic  references  see  Martene  de  Ant.  Eccl. 
Pit.  i.  47.  See  also  Baptism,  §§  43,  46,  pp. 
159,  160;  Creed  § 4,  p.  489;  Profession. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

INTERSTITIA.  These  are  intervals  of  time 
which  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  church 
ought  to  elapse  between  the  reception  of  one 
order  and  the  admission  to  a superior.  Their 
object  was  to  exercise  a cleric  in  the  functions  of 
his  order,  and  to  test  his  fitness  for  promotion  to 
a higher.  The  institution  is  an  old  one  in  the 
church.  The  tenth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Sardiea  decrees  “ Habebit  autem  uniuscujusque 
ordinis  gradus  non  minimi  scilicet  temporis 
longitudinem  per  quod  et  tides  et  morum  pro- 
bitas  et  eonstantia  et  moderatio  possit  cognosci.” 
The  duration  of  these  interstices  was  not  deter- 
mined at  the  first,  and  it  has  varied  much  at 
different  times  and  places.  Zosimus  e.  g.,  A.D. 
417  ( Ep . 1 ad  Hesychium ) proposes  the  following 
rule.  “ If  any  cue  has  been  designed  for  eccle- 
siastical ministration  from  his  infancy,  he  is  to 
remain  among  the  readers  till  his  twentieth  year. 
If  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  sacred  ministry 
when  grown  and  of  ripe  age,  provided  he  has 
done  so  immediately  after  baptism,  he  is  to  be 
kept  among  the  readers  or  exorcists  five  years. 
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Then  he  is  to  spend  four  years  as  an  acolyte  or 
subdeacon.  Then  if  deserving  he  is  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  diaconate , in  which  order  he  is  to 
remain  five  years,  and,  if  worthy,  promoted  to 
the  priesthood.”  Another  canon  prescribes  that 
a bishop  must  have  been  at  least  four  years  a 
priest.  [It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
early  church  the  age  required  for  conferring 
holy  orders  was  more  advanced  than  is  the  case 
at  present,  twenty-five  being  the  ordinary  age 
for  a deacon,  and  thirty  for  a priest.] 

Gelasius  (A.D.  492)  shortened  the  prescribed 
intervals  between  the  different  sacred  orders, 
and  in  cases  of  urgency  they  were  occasionally 
altogether  dispensed  with.  Of  this  the  most 
conspicuous  instance  is  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  who 
is  said  to  have  passed  through  all  the  sacred 
orders  and  to  have  been  consecrated  bishop  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  baptism. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  proper  functions 
assigned  to  the  several  minor  orders  fell  into 
disuse,  the  interstices  between  them  ceased  to  be 
observed,  and  the  modern  practice  is  to  confer 
the  four  minor  orders  simultaneously.  The 
council  of  Trent  requires  a year  between  the 
minor  orders  and  the  subdiaconate,  between  the 
subdiaconate  and  the  diaconate,  and  between 
the  diaconate  and  the  priesthood.  Legitimate 
exceptions  are  recognised,  and  dispensations 
under  certain  conditions  allowed  ; but  two 
(major)  orders  are  not  to  be  conferred  on  the 
same  day  : “ Duo  sacri  ordines  non  eadem  die, 
privilegiis  ac  indultis  ....  non  obstantibus 
quibuscunque  ” ( Con . Trent.  Sept,  xxiii.  col.  3; 
De  Peform.)  [Ordination.]  [H.  J.  H.] 

INTER  VENTORES.  [Intercessores.] 

INTROIT.  Introitus  is  the  name  commonly 
given  throughout  the  Latin  church  to  the  an- 
them at  the  beginning  oi  the  eucharistic  office. 
At  Rome  it  was  originally  called  Antiphona  ad 
Introitum,  as  in  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Ordo 
Pomanus  (i.  n.  8,  ii.  n.  3,  iii.  n.  8,  in  Musae. 
Ital.  tom.  ii.).  In  Ordo  Pomanus  VI.  (n.  2,  ib.), 
probably  a little  later  than  our  period,  it.  is  first 
called  introitus  simply.  Meanwhile  in  one  Ordo 
(v.  n.  5,  ib.),  we  find  the  name  of  invitatory 
given  to  it.  At  Milan  it  was  ,termed  ingressa 
(Ambros.  Miss.  Pit  us  in  Pamelii  Piluale  SS.  PP. 
tom.  i.  p.  293),  a word  of  the  same  meaning  as 
introitus.  In  Spain  (l/«ss.  Mozar.  Leslie,  pp. 
18,  55,  64,  &c.)  and  in  England  (the  missals  of 
Sarum,  York,  Hereford ; Maskdl’s  Ancient 
Liturgy,  pp.  20,  21)  the  introit  was  called  offi- 
cium,  or  olficium  missae.  This  arose  from  a mis- 
take. The  several  masses  in  the  early  missals 
were  headed  by  the  words  Ad  Missam  Olficium 
(Leslie,  u.  s.  pp.  1,  7,  10,  &c. ; Missale  Sarum, 
coll.  1,  18,  27,  &c.,  ed.  Forbes),  which  were  the 
heading  of  the  whole  office,  but  were  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  introit  which  followed  immediately 
without  any  heading  of  its  own.  The  antiphon 
had  this  name  in  all  the  churches  of  Normandy, 
and  in  many  others  (Le  Brun,  Explic.  de  la  Messe, 
p.  ii.  art.  1),  and  in  the  missals  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, Carmelites,  and  Dominicans.  This  extended 
use  would  be  a sufficient  proof  of  its  great 
antiquity,  were  we  without  the  evidence  of  the 
Mozarabic  ritual.  In  the  barbarous  Expositio 
Missae,  ascribed  to  Germanus  of  Paris,  A.D.  555, 
and  certainly  not  much  later  than  his  time,  the 
introit,  as  used  in  the  old  Gallican  liturgy,  is 
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called  praelegere,  or  antiphotta  ad  praelegendo 
(sic),  because  it  preceded  the  eucharistic  lessons 
(Expos,  printed  in  Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Hit. 
lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  xii.  ord.  1). 

The  origin  of  the  introit  is  obscure.  At  the 
earliest  period  the  office  began  with  lessons  from 
holy  Scripture,  of  which  psalms  said  or  sung 
formed  a part,  but  this  psalmody  is  in  the  West 
to  be  traced  in  the  Gradual  and  Tract.  In 
the  Syrian  rite  a psalm  is  sung  before  as  well  as 
after  the  epistle,  but  this  appears  to  have  had 
the  same  origin  (Ordo  Communis  ; Renaud. 
Liturg.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  7).  The  introit  is 
clearly  another  rite,  and  of  later  introduction. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  partly  as  a 
fitting  accompaniment  of  the  solemn  entrance 
(iutroitus,  ingressa)  of  the  celebrant  into  that 
part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  stood,  and 
partly  as  a means  of  employing  and  solemnizing 
the  minds  of  the  people  before  the  service  began. 
The  name  indtatory  suggests  that  the  people 
were  still  entering  the  church  while  it  was  being 
sung. 

The  Ordo  Romanus  in  its  earliest  state,  about 
730,  gives  us  some  suggestive  information  re- 
specting the  introit  as  sung  in  the  churches  of 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  bishop  having  vested  is 
still  in  the  secretarium.  the  choir  waiting  in  the 
church  for  an  order  from  him  to  begin  “ the  anti- 
phon for  the  entrance  ” (introitum).  On  a signal 
from  him  “ ut  psallant,”  a subdeacon  enters  the 
church,  orders  the  candles  to  be  lighted,  and  then 
stands  with  a censer  before  the  door  of  the  secre- 
tarium, while  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  choir, 
who  has  also  been  in  waiting,  carries  the  order 
for  the  singing  to  commence.  As  soon  as  this  is 
heard  two  deacons  enter,  and  each  taking  a hand 
of  the  bishop  lead  him  into  the  church,  up  to  the 
altar.  He  is  preceded  by  the  subdeacon  with 
incense,  and  seven  acolytes  bearing  candles.  On 
his  way  to  the  altar  the  Sancta  or  Fermentum 
is  brought  to  him  that  he  may  select  what  is 
necessary  for  the  celebration.  After  private 
prayer  at  the  altar,  and  giving  the  peace  to  the 
ministers,  he  stops  the  singing  by  giving  a 
signal  for  the  Gloria  Patri  {Ord.  Rom.  I.  nn. 
7,  8 ; comp.  ii.  nn.  4,  5,  iii.  nn.  7,  8,  v.  n.  5, 
vi.  n.  3 ). 

The  Liber  Pontificalis  is  supposed  to  ascribe 
the  introduction  of  the  introit  to  Celestine,  a.d. 
423,  when  it  tells  us  that  he  “ ordered  the  150 
psalms  of  David  to  be  sung  antiphonally  before 
the  sacrifice  ” (Anastas.  Biblioth.  Vitae  Pont.  n. 
44).  The  tradition  probably  refers  to  the  in- 
troit, although  the  next  statement  shows  that 
the  author  connects  it  with  the  earlier  Gradual. 
For  he  adds  : — “ This  was  not  done  before,  only 
the  epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul  were  recited  and 
the  holy  gospel,  and  so  masses  were  celebrated.” 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ordo  cited  calls  the 
introit  an  antiphon,  though  it  uses  the  word 
psallere.  Gregory  the  Great,  a.d.  595,  is  said 
to  have  compiled  the  antiphons,  selecting  proper 
verses  from  the  psalms,  and  retaining  the  Gloria, 
which  was  then  said,  as  now,  at  the  end  of  every 
psalm.  Some  ancient  writers,  as  Amalarius 
(De  Eccl.  Officiis , lib.  iii.  c.  5),  Walafrid  Strabo 
(De  Rebus  Eccl.  c.  22)„  and  Micrologus  (De  - 
Eccl.  Observ.  c.  1),  suppose  that  this  selection 
was  the  work  of  Celestine ; but  Honorius  of 
Autun,  more  in  consonance  with  the  words  of  the 
Liber  Pontificalis,  and  with  the  circumstantial 


| evidence  of  the  case,  says,  — “Pope  Celestine 
oi'dered  psalms  to  be  sung  at  the  introit  of  the 
mass,  from  which  pope  Gregory  afterwards  ar- 
ranged and  compiled  antiphons  for  the  introit  of 
the  mass  ” ( Gemma  Anim  ye,  lib.  i.  c.  87).  All 
the  psalms  in  the  antiphonary  ascribed  to  Gre- 
gory are  taken  from  the  old  Italic  version,  as  it 
stood  before  the  corrections  of  St.  Jerome,  but 
this  is  no  proof  of  an  earlier  antiquity  of  the  in- 
troits  than  we  ascribe  to  them.  For  Gregory 
himself  professed  to  use  the  Italic  and  the  Vul- 
gate versions  of  the  Bible  indifferently  (Ep.  ad 
Leandr.  c.  5,  in  fine  ; Expos,  in  Lib.  Job.  praef.'), 
and  Jerome’s  corrected  Italic  psalter,  long  called 
the  Gallican  psalter,  did  not  take  the  place  of 
the  original  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  Pius  V. 
(Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  § 4).  The  fol- 
lowing example  of  the  Gregorian  introit  is  for 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent : — “ Antiph.  Ad  To, 
Domine,  levavi  animam  meam.  Deus  meus  in 
Te  confido : non  erubesc'am  neque  irrideat  me 
inimicus  meus  ( Vulg.  irrideant  me  inimici  mei) 
etenim  universi  qui  Te  expectant  {Vulg.  susti- 
nent  Te)  non  confundentur  (Ps.  xxv.  1-3).  Psal. 
Vias  Tuas,  Domine,  demonstra  mihi  et  seimtas 
tuas  edoce  me  ” (ib.  v.  4).  Durand  us  ( Rationale , 
lib.  iv.  c.  5,  n.  5)  tells  us  that  “ in  some  churches 
tropes  are  said  for  the  psalms,  according  to  the 
appointment  of  pope  Gregory,  to  represent 
greater  joy  on  account  of  the  coming  of  Christ.” 
The  introit  itself  had  long  been  thought  designed 
to  “bring  back  His  advent  to  our  mind”  (Am- 
alar.  De  Eccl.  Off.  lib.  iii.  c.  5) ; but  Durandus 
is  without  doubt  wrong  in  ascribing  to  Gregory 
the  attempt  to  emphasize  that  meaning  by  the 
addition  of  tropes.  We  cannot,  however,  say  at 
what  period  subsequent  to  his  they  first  ap- 
peared. They  were  not  like  the  Greek  troparia, 
independent  of  the  antiphons  in  connection  with 
which  they  were  sung,  but  were  farsings  or  in- 
terpolations in  the  antiphons  of  the  Gregorian 
introit.  In  the  following  example  the  farsing  is 
in  italics.  The  antiphon  is  that  for  the  Epiphany  : 
— “ Eja , Sion  gaude , et  laetare  aspect a Dei  tui. 
Ecce  advenit  dominator  Dominus ; cui  materxes 
coeli  et  terrae  famulantur ; et  regnum  in  maiiu 
ejus.  Ipsi  manc-t  Deus  (sic)  gloria  atque  jubilatio; 
et  potestas  et  imperium  ” (Pamelii,  Rituale,  tom. 
ii.  p.  613  ; comp.  p.  73). 

Of  the  Gallican  introit  we  only  know  that  like 
the  Roman  it  was  sung  before  the  office  of  the 
mass  began.  “ While  the  clerks  are  singing 
psalms  ” (psallentibus),  says  Gevmanus  (u.  s.), 
“ the  priest  comes  forth  out  of  the  sacrarium  ” 
(here  = secretarium).  The  council  of  Agde,  A.D. 
506,  appears  to  recognize  the  introit,  when  it 
orders  that  as  in  other  churches  “collects  be  said 
in  order  by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  after  the 
antiphons  ” (cap.  30).  The  following  is  the  in- 
troit (taken  from  the  original  Italic  version  of 
Ps.  xciii.  1)  used  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  on 
every  Sunday  between  Whitsunday  and  Advent, 
and  again  on  the  Circumcision  and  the  Sundays 
before  and  after  the  Epiphany  : — “ Dominus 
regnavit ; decorem  induit : Alleluia.  lndu'  t 

Dominus  fortitudinem  et  praecinxit  se.  P. 
( Presbyter .)  Alleluia,  j? . Gloria  et  honor  Patri : 
et  Filio : et  Spiritui  Sancto  in  saecula  saecu- 
lorum : Amen.  P.  Alleluia.”  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  belongs  to  the  later  period,  when  the 
celebrant  was  at  the  altar  before  the  choir  be- 
gan, a rule  which  has  prevailed  in  the  church  of 
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Rome  also  for  many  ages.  See  Sala,  Annot.  11, 
in  Bona,  Per.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  § 1 ; anil  Le 
Brun,  Explication , p.  ii.  art.  1.  The  Ambrosian 
ingressa  is  very  simple.  The  following  is  fov 
Christmas  Day,  from  Is.  ix.  6,  Ital.  vers.  “ Puer 
natus  est  nobis,  et  filius  datus  cst  nobis,  cujus 
imperium  super  huinerum  ejus,  et  vocabitur 
nomen  ejus  magni  consilii  angelus  ” (Pamelius, 
u.  s.  tom.  i.  p.  293).  “ It  is  an  anthem  without 

psalm,  or  Gloria , or  repetition  ” (Le  Brun,  Diss. 
iii.  art.  2). 

The  following  hymn  is  sung  in  the  liturgy  of 
St.  James  before  the  priest  enters  to  the  altar. 
It  is  preceded  by  the  rubric,  ‘‘Then  the  deacon 
begins  to  sing  in  the  entrance,”  which  at  once 
suggests  an  analogy  to  the  Western  iutroit. 
“Only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of  God,  who  being 
immortal  didst  for  our  salvation  take  upon  Thee 
to  be  incarnate  of  the  holy  Mary,  mother  of  God 
and  ever  Virgin,  and  didst  unchangeably  become 
man,  and  wast  crucified,  0 Christ  (our)  God,  and 
didst  by  death  trample  on  death,  being  one  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  glorified  together  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  save  us  ” ( Liturg iae  SS.  PP. 
p.  6,  Bas.  1560).  The  matter  of  this  hymn  proves 
it  to  be  later  than  the  outbreak  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy;  but  its  great  antiquity  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  its  appearing  also  in  the  liturgies  of 
St.  Mark  (Renaudot,  Liturg.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p. 
136),  in  copies,  apparently  the  older,  of  St.  Basil 
(. Eucholog . Goar,  p.  180,  and  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion, Liturgiae,  sice  Missae  SS.  PP.  p.  32,  Par. 
1560),  in  many  copies  of  St.  Chrysostom  (Goar, 
«.  s.  pp.  101,  105),  and  in  the  Armenian  (Neale’s 
Introd. 1 to  Hist,  of  East.  Church , p.  380).  In 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  however,  we  have 
a nearer  approach  to,  and  the  probable  origin  of, 
the  Western  introit,  viz.,  in  three  antiphons, 
composed  for  common  days,  of  three  or  four 
verses  (Rubric  in  St.  Basil,  Goar,  p.  180,  and 
the  old  Latin,  p.  32)  of  the  92nd,  93rd,  and  95th 
psalms  (as  numbered  in  E.  V.).  See  Goar,  pp. 
101,  104,  105.  While  each  antiphon  is  sung,  a 
prayer  is  said  secretly  by  the  priest ; and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  “ Prayer  of 
St.  Chrysostom,”  in  our  daily  office,  is  in  the 
Greek  liturgy  (Lit.  PP.  pp.  45,  81)  the  “Prayer 
of  the  Third  Antiphon.”  The  revisers  of  our  offices 
were  familiar  with  it  in  the  translation  of  St. 
Chrysostom  by  Leo  Thuscus,  a.d.  1180  (printed 
by  Hofmeister,  in  1540),  and  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  of  the  editions  of  Venice,  1528,  and  Paris, 
1537,  and  introduced  it  at  the  end  of  the  litany 
in  1544.  When  the  Greek  antiphons  were  first 
used  is  not  known.  Amalarius,  writing  about 
the  year  833,  says  that  he  had  heard  the  95th 
psalm  sung  at  Constantinople  “ in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  the  beginning  of  mass  ” ( De  Ord. 
Antiph.  c.  21).  The  use  of  the  antiphon  by  the 
Nestorians  and  Jacobites  seems  to  carry  us  up  to 
the  5th  century,  in  which  they  were  separated 
from  the  church.  On  Sundays  the  Greek  church 
commonly  substituted  “ typica  ” (so-called  be- 
cause they  were  forms  px-escribed  by  the  rubrics) 
for  the  fii’st  two  antiphons,  and  the  Beatitudes 
for  the  third  (Goar,  pp.  65-67 ; Liturg.  PP.  pp. 
44,  80-82),  with  verses  ( [rpoirapia ) commemor- 
ating the  saint  of  the  day  (Goar,  u.  s.).  The 
liturgic  typica  ai*e  from  the  103rd  and  146th 
psalms  (Demetrius  Ducas,  in  Lebrun,  Piss.  VI. 
art.  iv. ; Leo  Allatius,  De  Libris  Eccl.  Diss.  I. 
p.  14).  'For  the  third  antiphon  may  also  be  used 


on  common  days,  the  third  and  sixth  canticle 
(when  thus  united  called  rpu tKir])  of  the  matin 
office  (Goar,  pp.  67,  124).  The  typica,  we  must 
add,  are  not  sung  on  every  Sunday.  “ It  should 
be  known,”  says  the  Tt, picon  of  Sabas,  “ that 
from  New  Sunday  to  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  (».  e. 
from  the  octave  of  Easter  to  that  of  Whitsunday) 
the  church  sings  antiphons  and  not  typica.  VVe 
sing  the  antiphons  likewise  in  the  Twelve  Days 
(between  Christmas  and  Epiphany),  and  on  the 
memorials  of  saints  which  we  keep  as  feasts  ’* 
(In  Leo  Allat.  u.  s.). 

The  Syrian  rite  preserves  a fragment  of  the 
93rd  psalm  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  95th,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  service.  They  are  sung 
while  the  veils  and  the  altar  are  being  censed 
(Renaudot,  tom.  ii.  pp.  3,  4).  In  the  Nestorian 
liturgies,  the  priest  and  deacon,  standing  near  the 
altar,  say,  in  alternate  verses,  on  common  days, 
parts  of  psalms  15,  150,  117  : and  proper  hymns 
on  Sundays  and  the  greater  festivals  (Badger’s 
Nestorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  215;  Raulin,  Liturgia 
Malabarica,  p.  294;  Renaud.  tom.  ii.  p.  584). 
In  the  Armenian,  beside  the  hymn  before  men- 
tioned, there  are  hymns  proper  to  the  day,  sung 
where  the  Gi'eek  has  its  antiphons  (Le  Brun, 
Diss.  X.  art.  12). 

Cardinal  Bona  (Per.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  § 1) 
suggests  that  “perhaps  Celestine  (in  adopting 
the  introit)  transferred  to  the  Western  churches 
a custom  which  had  long  flourished  in  the  East- 
ern.” The  great  use  made,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  the  93rd  psalm  (Dominus  regnavit)  in  the 
introits  of  Spain,  creates  a strong  suspicion  that 
Spain  was  a borrower  from  the  Greeks,  in  whose 
liturgy  that  psalm  was  used  on  all  common  days 
and  many  Sundays  in  the  year.  Hence  it  is  pro- 
Loble  that  the  inti'oit  was,  like  some  other  rites, 
derived  by  Rome  from  the  East  through  Spain. 

[W.  E.  S.] 

INVENTION  OF  THE  CROSS.  [Cross, 
Finding  of  the,  p.  503.] 

INVESTITURE.  The  Latin  word  Investi- 
tura  (from  vestire,  to  put  into  possession ; see 
Ducange  s.  v .),  is  of  later  datg  than  the 
9th  centux-y ; nor  had  the  thing  signified  by 
it  really  commenced  by  then,  in  the  sense 
which  concerns  us  here : the  putting  ecclesi- 
astics in  possession  of  their  temporalities  by  a 
formal  act  of  the  civil  power.  When  Sigebert, 
quoted  by  Gratian  (Dist.  lxxiii  c.  22),  in  enu- 
mei’ating  the  privileges  supposed  by  him  to  have 
been  conferred  on  Charlemagne  by  Adrian  I., 
says  of  that  pope : “ Insuper  archiepiscopos  et 
episcopos  per  singulas  provincias  ab  eo  investi- 
turam  aecipere  definivit : et  nisi  a rege  laudetur 
et  investiatur  episcopus,  a nemine  conseci’etur,” 
he  is,  apart  from  the  doubtfulness  of  the  fact 
(on  which  see  De  Marca,  de  Concord,  viii.  12), 
making  the  pope  depose,  not  merely  to  language, 
but  to  customs  unknown  in  his  day.  Landulph, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Sigebert,  is  holder 
still;  making  Adrian  the  inventor  of  both.  “Qui 
primus,”  as  he  says  of  him,  “ aunulos  et  virgas 
ad  investiendum  episcopatus  Carolo  donavit  ” 
(Hist.  Mediol.  ii.  11);  but  then  he  couples  an- 
other incident  with  this  tale,  which  explains 
its  origin.  The  absence  of  notice  in  the  Caro- 
line capitulai’ies  of  any  such  custom,  an  1 their 
appai*ent  ignorance  of  the  woi*d  itself,  seems  con- 
clusive against  the  existence  of  either  at  that 
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date  : particularly  as  the  word  *£  vestitura  ” is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  them,  denoting  either 
possession,  or  the  payment  for  it.  Of  course 
there  were  symbolical  forms  also  then  in  use  for 
giving  possession,  but  none  peculiar,  as  yet,  to 
the  clergy  ; and  the  common  name  for  the  act  of 
doing  this  was  “ traditio.”  Hence,  probably,  the 
new  word  arose  from  joining  the  two  words,  “ in 
vestituri,”  in  one  ; and  then  understanding  it  of 
the  special  formality  by  which  the  clergy  were 
put  in  possession  of  their  temporalities,  on  this 
becoming  essential  to  possession  in  their  case. 
That  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  his  predecessors, 
appointed  bishops  of  his  own  choosing  occa- 
sionally to  sees  in  his  dominions,  is  no  more 
than  had  been  done  by  the  Greek  emperors  ages 
before,  where  investiture  in  its  Western  accepta- 
tion has  never  been  known.  Neither  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  nor  the  Code  or  Novels  of  Justinian 
exhibit  traces  of  anything  approaching  to  it, 
though  by  the  latter  limits  are  prescribed  to  the 
fees  for  enthronization  (Novel,  cxxiii.  3 : see  also 
Du  Cange  and  Hofman,  s.  v. ; Sirmond  ap.  Baluz. 
Capitul.  ii.  802  ; and  Thomassin.  Vet.  et  Nov. 
Eecl.  Discipl.  II.  ii.  38).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

INVITATORIUM.  In  the  Gregorian  and 
Benedictine  a offices  the  psalm  “ Venite  exultemus 
Domino  ” xciv.  [E.  V.  xcv.]  is  said  daily  at  the 
beginning  of  Nocturns  prefaced  by  an  antiphon 
which  is  called  the  Invitatorium.  It  is  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  character  as  other  antiphons  to 
psalms,  and  varies  with  the  day,  but  is  said 
differently  from  other  antiphons,  and  repeated 
several  times  during  the  course  of  the  psalm  as 
well  as  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Thus  the 
ordinary  Sunday  invitatory  is  “ Adoremus  Domi- 
num,  qui  lecit  nos,”  which  is  said  twice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  psalm,  and  repeated  in  whole 
or  in  part  five  times  during  its  course,  and  again 
after  the  Gloria. 

On  the  Epiphany  no  invitatory  was  said;  but  the 
psalmody  began,  and  still  begins,  with  the  psalms 
of  the  first  nocturn  with  their  antiphons  [Hodie 
non  cantamus  Invitatorium,  sed  absolute  inci- 
pimus.  Ru'^ric  ex  Antiphon  trio  Vaticano  Rom. 
EcclE]  and  the  psalm  “ Venite  ” was  said  with 
its  own  antiphon  as  the  last  psalm  of  the  second 
nocturn.  [Later  it  was  said  as  the  first  psalm  of 
the  third  nocturn,  and  its  antiphon  repeated 
during  its  course  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  an 
invitatory j.  Amalarius  (lib.  iv.  c.  33)  and  Du- 
randus  (lib.  vi.  c.  36)  suggest  that  the  reason  for 
this  omission  may  have  been  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  invitation  to  the  faithful  to 
praise  God,  and  that  which  Herod  gave  to  the 
scribes  and  doctors  to  find  out  where  Christ 
should  be  born.  More  probably  it  was  omitted 
[Martene  de  Rit.  lib.  iv.  c.  14]  simply  because 
the  psalm  to  which  it  belonged  was  said  in  an- 


a In  the  Benedictine  Psalter  Ps.  “ Venite”  is  preceded 
by  Ps.  3 ; but  its  .antiphon  is  called  “ Antiph.  Invita- 
torium.’' 

b Amalarius  e.  xi.  writes:  “Nostra  regio  in  praesenti 
officio  [i.  e.  in  die  Epip.]  solita  est  unum  omittere  de  con- 
sueto  more,  id  est  Invitatorium as  if  the  custom  were 
local ; but  from  what  he  says  in  the  passage  referred  to  in 
the  text,  it  would  seem  that  it  soon  became  general. 
Some  French  churches,  however,  among  which  were  those 
of  Lyons  and  Rouen,  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  the  In- 
vitatory on  the  Epiphany.  At  Lyons  it  was  sung  with 
special  solemnity  (Martene  ut  •sup.)’. 


other  place,  though  why  the  psalm  should  be  dis- 
placed from  its  ordinary  position  is  not  so  clear. 

The  psalm  Venite  ” is  also  known  as  the 
“ Invitatory  Psalm.” 

In  the  Ambrosian  psalter,  “ Venite  ” is  not  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  office,  and  there  is  no 
antiphon  which  corresponds  to  the  Gregorian 
Invitatorium.  [H.  J.  H.] 

INVOCATION.  [Epiclesis.] 

IRENAEUS.  (1)  [Hyacinthus  (1).] 

(2)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Sirmium  under  Maxi- 
mian;  “ Passio,”  March  25  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  [Theodorus.] 

(4)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica  with  Pei'egrinus 
and  Irene ; commemorated  May  5 (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  martyr  under  Seve- 
rus ; commemorated  June  28  (Mart.  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Deacon,  martyr  with  Mustiola,  a noble 
matron,  under  the  emperor  Aurelian  ; comme- 
morated July  3 (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Abundius,  under 
Decius ; commemorated  Aug.  26  (Mart.  R^m. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  and  Phocas ; commemorated  Oct.  7 (Cal. 

Armen.')  [W.  F.  G.] 

IRENE.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Thessalo- 
nica; commemorated  April  5 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr ; commemorated  with  Agape  and 
Chionia,  April  16  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  [IRENAEUS  (4).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

IRENICA.  [Eirenica.] 

IRELAND,  COUNCILS  OF  ( Hibcrnica 
concilia).  But  two  such  are  recorded  before 
A.D.  800,  both  held  by  St.  Patrick,  according  to 
Spelman  (Cone.  p.  49  and  seq.),  A.D.  450  or  456, 
viz.  in  his  80th  or  86th  year,  assisted  by  his 
coadjutors,  Bishops.  Auxilius  and  Iserninus.  At 
least  the  34  canons  passed  at  the  first  run  in  their 
joint  names.  The  discipline  prescribed  in  them, 
indicates  very  primitive  manners.  By  the  6th 
any  clerk,  from  the  doorkeeper  to  the  priest 
seen  abroad  without  his  shirt,  and  with  his 
nakedness  uncovered,  if  his  hair  be  not  tonsured, 
in  the  Roman  style,  and  his  wife  walk  out  with, 
her  head  unveiled,  is  to  be  lightly  regarded  bv 
the  laity,  and  excluded  from  the  church.  Thirty-- 
one  canons  of  a similar  description  are  given  to 
the  other  council.  But  these  65  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  number  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick. 
Seventeen  more  from  other  sources  are  supplied 
by  Mansi  (vi.  519-22).  Another  collection  of 
Irish  canons,  supposed  to  be  earlier  than  the  8tli 
century,  may  be  seen  in  Dachery’s  Spied.  by 
Baluze,  i.  491  and  seq.,  and  a supplement  to 
them  in  Martene  and  Durand,  Anec.  iv.  1-21. 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

IRREGULARITY.  [Ordination.] 

ISAAC.  (1)  The  patriarch  ; commemorated 
with  Abraham  and  Jacob,  Ter  28  = Jan.  23, 
Maskarram  28  = Sept.  25  (Cal.  Ethiop .)  ; also  at 
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intervals  of  thirty  days  reckouing  from  these 
d es  throughout  the  year;  also  commemorated 
alone,  Nahasse  24  = Aug.  17  (Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(2)  Armenian  patriarch  ; commemorated  Feb. 
0 (Cal.  Armen.'). 

(3)  Dalmata,  oaios  -naT-fip , in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Valens:  commemorated  May  31  (Cal. 
Jiyzad.). 

(4)  Monk,  martyr  at  Cordova;  commemorated 
Juue  3 (M irt.  Usuardi). 

(5)  and  Mesrop;  commemorated  June  27  (Cot/. 
Armen.). 

(6)  Holy  Father,  a.d.  368 ; commemorated 
Aug.  3 (Cal.  Bijzant.). 

(7)  and  Joseph;  commemorated  Sept.  16  (Cal. 
Georg.). 

(8)  King  of  Ethiopia  ; commemorated  Tekemt 

30-  Oct.  27  (Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  Gi] 

(9)  The  Just,  patriarch  of  Alexandria;  com- 
memorated Hedar  9 = Nov.  5 (Cal.  Ethiop.). 

ISAIAH,  the  prophet;  commemorated  May  9 
(Cal.  Byzant.),  July  6 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet .,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi),  Maskarram  6 = Sept.  3,  and 
Ter  3 = Dec.  29  (Cal.  Ethiop.).  [YV.  F.  G.] 

ISAPOSTOLOS.  [Apostle.] 

ISBODICON.  [Fraction.] 

ISCHYRION,  martyr  at  Alexandria;  com- 
memorated Dec.  22  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  ' [YV.  F.  G.] 

ISIDORUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Antioch;  “ Pas- 
sio,”  Jan.  2 (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Saint,  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  tiaios  irarnp 
circa  415  a.d.  ; commemorated  Jan.  15  (Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi),  Feb.  4 (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Seville  (Hispala)  ; deposition  at 
Seville,  April* 4 (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  [He lias.] 

(5)  Martyr  at  Chios,  A.D.  255;  commemorated 
Mav  15  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Byzant.). 

(6)  [Dioscorus  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

ISMAEL,  martyr  a.d.  362  ; commemorated 
June  17  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [YV.  F.  G.] 

ISSUE  OF  BLOOD,  CURE  OF  THE. 
This  miracle  is  repeated  on  many  sarcophagi. 


JAMES  THE  GREATER,  ST.  8G9 

See  Bottari,  taw.  xix.  xxi.  xxxiv.  xxxix.  Hi. 
lxxxiv.  lxxxv.  Ixxxix.  cxxxv.  She  has  been  taken 
as  representing  the  Gentile  church,  particularly 
by  St.  Ambrose,  lib.  ii.  in  Lu  \ c.  viii.  She  is  of 
small  stature  in  the  carvings,  like  the  other 
subjects  of  our  Lord’s  miraculous  cures.  Jn 
Eusebius  (Eccl.  Hist.  vii.  18)  mention  is  made  of 
a bronze  statue  of  our  Lord,  or  rather  of  a group 
of  two  figures,  which  existed  at  Caesarea  Philippi, 
Dan  (or  Baneas  at  this  day),  and  was  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  this  woman,  who  was  also 
represented  as  kneeling  at  His  feet.  Eusebius 
saw  the  statue  himself,  but  its  being  meant  for 
our  Lord  seems  to  have  been  matter  of  tradition. 
Tovtov  t bv  auSpiurra  CiKova  tov  ’Ivj aov  <f)tpeti/ 
eAeyov.  VE /aeive  8e  teal  tis  rtp.ds,  &)S  /cal  vif/fi 
irapaAa/3e?r  imHiq/anaavTas  Autovs  tt}  7rdAe/. 
(See  Jesus  Christ,  Representations  of.) 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

ISTRIAN  COUNCIL  ( Tstriens > Concilium). 
Held  by  the  partisans  of  the  Three  Chapters  at 
some  place  in  Istria,  A.D.  591,  according  to  Mansi, 
to  petition  the  emperor  Maurice  in  their  own  be- 
half, and  that  of  Severus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  their 
metropolitan,  who  had  been  forced  by  the  exarch 
into  condemning  them  at  Ravenna,  and  was  now 
summoned  with  his  suffragans  to  Rome.  Their 
remonstrance,  to  which  eight  names  are  affixed, 
was  successful,  and  the  pope  was  ordered  to  leave 
them  in  peace  for  the  present  (Mansi,  x.  463-7). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

ITALIAN  COUNCILS  (Ttalica  Concilia \ 
Three  councils  are  given  under  this  heading  in 
Mansi.  1.  A.D.  380,  at  which  Maximus  the  Cynic, 
who  had  just  been  deposed  at  Constantinople,  was 
heard  (iii.  519).  2.  a.d. 381,  at  which  St.  Ambrose 
was  present,  and  whose  proceedings  are  preserved 
in  two  letters  addressed  in  his  name  and  that  of 
his  colleagues  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  in  one 
of  which  an  attempt  to  introduce  Apollinarian 
errors  among  them  is  noticed  ; and  in  the  other 
the  claims  of  Maximus,  and  the  consecration  of 
Nectarius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  are  dis- 
cussed with  some  anxiety  (i’\  630-3).  3.  A.D. 

405,  at  which  the  emperor  Honorius  was  peti- 
tioned to  intervene  with  his  brother  Arcadius  in 
favour  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  (id.  1162). 

[E.  S.  Ff.J 

IYENTIUS,  EVANTIUS,  orEVENTIUS, 
confessor  at  Pavia;  commemorated  with  Syrus 
Sept.  12  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

J 

JACINTHUS.  (1)  [Felicianos  (4).] 

(2)  [Hyacinthus.] 

JACOB,  the  patriarch ; commemorated  Na- 
hasse 25  = Aug.  18  (Cal.  Ethiop.).  See  also 
Isaac.  [W.  F.  G.] 

JADER.  [Felix  (24).] 

JAMBLICHUS,  one  of  the  seven  sleepers  of 
Ephesus;  commemorated  Oct.  22  (Cal.  liyzant.). 

[YV.'F.  G.] 

JAMES  THE  GREATER,  ST.,  Legend 
and  Festival  of. 

1.  Legend.  — By  the  name  of  James  the 
Greater,  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  apostle  of  the  same  name.  The 
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epithet  would  seem  to  have  regard  either  to 
stature  or  to  age,  though  some,  with  apparently 
less  likelihood,  would  make  it  refer  (1)  to  pri- 
ority in  the  call  to  the  apostleship,  or  (2)  to 
higher  privileges  in  intercourse  with  Christ,  or 
(3)  to  the  dignity  of  an  earlier  martyrdom. 

The  elder  brother  of  St.  John,  universally 
believed  to  have  been  the  last  survivor  of  the 
apostles,  St.  James  was  the  first  to  be  called 
away,  having  been  beheaded  by  Hex*od  Agrippa  I., 
shortly  before  the  Passover  of  44  a.d.  Out  of  a 
mass  of  tradition  concerning  him,  the  only  point- 
supported  by  any  adequate  evidence  is  the  inci- 
dent related  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  9)  on 
the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  James’s  accuser  as  the  apostle 
was  led  away  to  death.  Struck  by  his  steadfast- 
ness, he  too  embraced  Christ,  and  the  apostle 
and  his  accuser  suffered  together. 

The  stories,  however,  of  St.  James’s  connection 
with  Spain  are  deserving  of  very  little  credit. 
In  spite  of  such  plain  statements  as  Acts  viii.  1 
(very  lamely  met  by  Baronius),  the  apostle  is 
made  to  undertake  a missionary  journey  into 
Spain  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  returning  to 
Jerusalem  before  A.D.  44.  The  ancient  evidence 
for  such  a story  is  of  the  weakest.  Isidore  of 
Seville  (ob.  63(3  A.  n.)  does  say  (de  Ortu  et  Obitu 
Patrum , c.  71  ; Patrol,  lxxxiii.  151),  if  indeed 
the  work  is  his,  which  is  certainly  doubtful,  that 
St.  James  preached  the  gospel  to  the  natives  of 
Spain  and  the  Western  regions  ;a  and  the  same 
statement  is  found  in  the  Collectanea , once 
wrongly  attributed  to  Bede  ( Patrol . xciv.  545). 
Mere  unsupported  statements,  however,  of  so 
late  a date  can  amount  to  very  little.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  too  that  at  a much  earlier 
period,  Innocent  I.  (ob.  417  A.D.)  states  that  no 
church  had  been  founded  throughout  Italy,  Gaul, 
or  Spain,  except  by  those  who  owed  their  autho- 
rity directly  or  indirectly  to  St.  Peter  (Ep.  25 
ad  Decent i am,  c.  2:  Patrol,  xx.  552).  With 
every  allowance  for  the  desire  of  a bishop  of 
Rome  to  exalt  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  so  sweeping  a 
statement  could  hardly  have  been  ventured  on, 
had  there  been  a strongly  established  tradition 
as  to  St.  James’s  connection  with  Spain.  Am- 
brose evidently  knew  no  such  legend,  for  he 
speaks  of  St.  Paul’s  projected  journey  into  Spain 
being  il  quia  illic  Christus  non  erat  praedicatus  ” 
(Comm,  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  xv.  24;  Patrol,  xvii. 
176)  ; nor  did  Jerome,  for  he  mentions  St.  Paul’s 
journeys  having  reached  even  to  Spain,  imme- 
diately after  referring  to  the  apostle’s  never 
building  “ super  alterius  fundamentum,  ubi  jam 
fuerat  praedicatum”  (Comm,  in  Amos,  v.  8 sqq. ; 
vol.  vi.  291,  ed.  Vallarsi).  Baronius  (notes  to 
Marty rologium  Romanum ; July  25),  in  sum- 
ming up  concerning  these  legends,  can  only  urge 
“ non  esse  adeo  impossibilia,  vel  haberi  pro 
monstro,  ut  putaut  aliqui.” 

The  story  of  the  translation  of  the  apostle’s 
body  into  Spain  is  obviously  totally  apocryphal. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  after  his  body  had  been 
interred  at  Jerusalem,  his  disciples  removed  it 
to  Iria  Flavia,  in  the  far  north-west  of  Spain. 
(For  an  elementary  form  of  the  story  see  the 
Mart  geologies  [July  25]  of  Usuard  and  Notker; 


a This  writing  speaks  of  St.  James  as  buried  “ in  Mar- 
marica”  (al.  Caimarica,  &c.),  a name  which  does  not 
6eem  to  have  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
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Patrol,  exxiv.  295,  cxxxi.  1125:  those  of  Bede 
and  Wandalbert  ignore  it.)  Here  it  was  dis- 
covered early  in  the  9th  century,  and  removed 
to  Compostella  (a  corruption  of  Giacomo  Postolo, 
ad  Jarobum  Apostolum),  a few  miles  distant,  by 
order  of  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Asturias  and  Leon 
(ob.  842  A.D.).  For  a very  full  account  of  these 
legends,  see  Cuper  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (July, 
vol.  v.  pp.  3 sqq.) ; also  Mariana,  De  adventu 
Jacobi  Apostoli  majoris  in  Hisprmiam,  in  his 
Tractatus,  Col.  Agr.  1609 ; Tolra,  Justificacion 
kistorico-critica  de  la  venida  de  Santiago  el  Mayor 
a Espafia,  y de  su  sepulcro  in  Compos' ela.  Ma- 
triti,  1797  ; Arevalus,  Isidoriana,  c.  61  (Patrol. 
lxxxi.  382  sqq.),  and  sundry  writings  in  con- 
nection with  St.  James,  wrongly  attributed  to 
pope  Callixtus  II.  (Patrol,  clxiii.  1370  sqq.). 
Strangely,  however,  in  spite  of  this  lack  of 
evidence,  the  legend  took  such  root  in  Spain, 
as  practically  to  count  there  as  an  article  of 
faith,  and  thus  we  find  Luther  holding  it  neces- 
sary to  protest  against  such  a view  (Sdmmtliche 
Schriften,  xv.  1864,  ed.  Walch). 

For  the  Avild  legends  connecting  St.  James 
with  the  false  teachers  Hermogenes  and  Philetus, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  Historia  Apostolica 
of  the  pseudo-Abdias,  lib.  iv.,  in  which,  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  there  is  no  allusion 
whatever  to  Spain  (Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepi- 
graphus  Novi  Testamenti , vol.  ii.  p.  516  sqq.  ed. 
1719). 

2.  Festival  of  St.  James. — The  date  when  St. 
James  was  first  commemorated  by  a festh'al 
cannot  be  determined  very  closely.  It  is  Avell 
knoAvn  that  at  first  the  only  apostles  who  had  a 
special  festival  were  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
that  the  others  gradually  obtained  separate  com- 
memorations aftei’Avards.  In  the  case  of  St. 
James,  the  notices  are  such  as  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  festival  Avas  one  Avhich  only 
made  its  way  very  gradually,  and  that  the  date 
at  which  it  had  attained  general  observance  was 
quite  late.  We  find  a mention,  it  is  true,  in  the 
ancient  Kalendarium  Carthaginense,  where  for 
December  27  is  this  notice  : u Ari.  Kal.  Jan.  Sancti 
Joannis  Baptistae  [here  probably  EArangelistae 
should  be  read]  et  Jacobi  Apostoli,  quern  Herodes 
occidit  ” (Patrol,  xiii.  1228).  On  the  other  hand, 
many  ancient  Sacramentaries  gixre  no  indication 
of  the  existence  of  a festival  of  St.  James;  The 
Ambrosian  (Pamelius,  Liturgg.  I,att.  i.  403)  and 
Gregorian  (col.  115,  ed.  Menard),  as  we  now 
hax'e  them,  do  so,  the  forms  being  almost  iden- 
tical in  the  two  cases ; but  the  Leonine  and 
Gelasian  pass  it  OA^er.  In  the  ancient  Gallican 
Liturgy  edited  by  Mabillon,  to  Avhich  we  have 
referred  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  St.  James  is 
commemorated,  together  xvith  his  brother,  on 
December  27,  but  in  the  Gallican  Lectionary  the 
festival  is  of  St.  John  alone,  and  in  the  dlcirty ro- 
logium Gellonense  (D’Achery’s  Spicilegium,  xiii. 
390),  the  notice  is  “ vi.  Kal.  Jan.  Ordinatio 
Episcopatus  Jacobi  Apostoli  fratris  Domini  et 
Adsumptio  Sancti  Joannis  Evangelistae.”  In 
the  Gothic  Breviary  edited  by  Lorenzana,  a form 
is  provided  for  a festival  of  St.  James  on  De- 
cember 30  (Patrol,  lxxxvi.  1306),  but  there  is 
none  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal.  The  Pontifical  of 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York  (ob.  766  a.d.)  has 
no  notice  of  such  a festival.  Additional  evidence 
to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  traces  of  a vigil  of  a festWal  of  St. 
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James  are  of  very  late  date.  Bintcrim  ( Denk  r. 
v.  1.  401)  assei'ts  that  the  vigil  does  uot  occur 
at  all  in  calendars  before  the  10th  century. 
Even  so  late,  however,  as  the  13th  ceutury,  the 
festival  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  attained 
universal  acceptance  ; for  in  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Oxford  (1222  A.D.)  it  is  not.  included 
in  the  list  of  the  chief  festivals  observed  in  Eng- 
land (can.  8;  Labbe  xi.  274).  At  the  council  of 
Cognac  in  France  (1256  A.D.)  the  case  is  some- 
what doubtful,  yet  taking  the  context  into  con- 
sideration (cf.  can.  19),  the  words  “ duodecim 
Apostolorum,  et  maxime  Petri  et  Pauli,  Andreae, 
Jacobi  . . . . ” perhaps  point  to  separate  fes- 
tivals and  not  to  the  collective  festival  of  the 
apostles  (can.  21  ; Lebbe  xi.  749  : cf.  Cone. 
Tolosanum  [1229  A.n.],  can.  26,  op.  cit.  433, 
where  the  probability  seems  to  incline  the  other 
way).  We  may  appeal,  however,  finally  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Exeter  (1287  A.D.), 
where  the  festivals  to  be  observed  are  named  in 
their  several  months,  and  where  the  entry  for 
July  is,  “ Translations  S.  Thomae  martyris, 
Sanctae  Mariae  Magdalenae,  S.  Jacobi  Apostoli 
majoris  ” (can.  23,  op.  cit.  1288). 

Besides  this  vagueness  as  to  the  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  festival,  the  utmost  latitude  also 
prevails  as  to  the  day  when  it  was  to  be  cele- 
brated.* We  have  evidence  indeed  of  a kind 
which  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  every  other 
apostle,  for  from  Acts  xii.  4 we  may  assume 
that  St.  James  was  put  to  death  shortly  before 
the  Passover.  Still,  in  the  Western  church, 
perhaps  from  the  wish  not  to  have  a celebration 
of  a martyrdom  in  Lent  and  Eastertide,  we  gene- 
rally find  St.  James’s  festival  on  July  25.b  The 
calendar  of  the  church  of  Carthage  associates 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  with  his  brother  John  on 
December  27 ; as  does  also  the  Gothico-Galiic 
Missal,  where  the  heading  for  the  day  is  “ in 
Natale  Apostolorum  Jacobi  et  Johannis  ” (Ma- 
biilon,  cle  Liturgia  Gallicana,  lib.  iii.  p.  196). 
[In  the  Gothic  calendar,  however,  prefixed  to 
Lorenzana’s  edition  of  the  Gothic  Breviary,  we 
find  on  December  30,  “Jacobus  frater  Joannis 
Apostoli  et  Evangelistae,”  following  the  notice 
on  December  29,  “ Jacobus,  frater  Domini,” 
Patrol,  lxxxvi.  19.]  The  same  combination  too 
meets  us  in  the  calendar  of  the  Armenian  church 
on  December  28  (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  Introd. 
p.  804),  and  in  that  of  the  Ethiopic  church  on 
September  27  (Ludolf,  Fasti  Sact'i  Ecclesiae 
Alexandrinae,  p.  5).  The  calendar  of  the  Byzan- 
tine church  appoints  April  30  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  St.  James,  and  so  we  find  in  the  Greek 
metrical  Ephemerides  prefixed  by  Papebroch  to 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  May  (vol.  i.  p.  xxv.) 
KTelve  ;udxaiPa  <p6uov  ’laiewfiov  iv  TpiaKoarr). 
In  the  martyrology  given  by  Cardinal  Sirletus, 
besides  the  commemoration  on  Apgl  30,  there 
is  also  noted  on  November  15,  “Natalis  SS. 
Baruch  et  Jacobi,  fratris  Joannis  Theologi  ” (see 
Canisius,  Thesaurus , vol.  iii.  pp.  427,  486). 

The  spring  period  is  also  recognised  in  the 
Ethiopic  and  Coptic  calendars.  In  the  former, 
besides  the  festival  mentioned  above,  there  are 
also  commemorations  on  February  4 and  April 


b The  statement  of  some  writers  (e.  g.  Augusti,  Denkw. 
iii.  227)  that  this  particular  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
translation  of  the  saint’s  remains  to  Compostella,  is  one 
whose  proof  and  disproof  is  equally  impossible. 


j 12  of  St.  James,  apparently  the  son  of  Zebedee 
! (Ludolf,  pp.  20,  20).  The  Coptic  calendar  has 
I generally  a very  close  affinity  with  the  preceding, 

1 and,  like  it,  has  a festival  of  St.  James  (defined 
I as  the  son  of  Zebedee)  on  April  12  ; and  also  on 
February  12  of  a James,  presumably  the  present, 

I and  on  April  30  of  a James,  defined  as  the  son  of 
Zebedee.® 

3.  Whether  or  no  it  is  due  to  the  early  date 
of  this  apostle’s  martyrdom,  but  little  litera- 
ture is  directly  associated  with  his  name.  The 
canonical  epistle  of  James  is  indeed  assigned  to 
him  in  the  subscription  of  a Corbey  MS.  of  the 
old  Latin  version  cited  by  Tischendorf  (in  loc.), 
and  also  in  the  passage  of  Isidore  already  referred 
to.  This  theory,  however,  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable, and  need  not  be  further  referred  to 
here. 

A pretended  discovery  was  made  near  Granada 
in  Spain  in  1595  A.D.  of  the  remains  of  two  of 
St.  James’s  disciples,  and  with  them  of  eighteen 
books  on  leaden  plates,  including  several  by  St. 
James,  which  with  the  others  were  condemned 
by  Innocent  XI.  in  1682  A.D.  (Fabricius,  Codej; 
Pseu lepigraphus  Novi  Testamenti , i.  352,  iii.  725; 
Acta  Sanctorum , May,  vol.  vii.  pp.  285,  393). 

For  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  article  reference  may  be  made  to 
Binterim,  Denhwiirdigkeiten  der  Christ -Katho- 
lischen  Kirche,  vol.  v.  part  i.  pp.  400  sqq. ; 
Augusti,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der  Christlichen 
Arehaologie , vol.  iii.  pp.  237  sqq.  ; Tillemont, 
Me'moires  pour  servir  a I’histoire  Ecclesiastiquc , 
vol.  i.  pp.  342  sqq.,  625  sqq.  ed.  Paris,  1693; 
Cajetan  Cenni,  Dissertat.  i.  de  Antiq.  Fed.  Hisp. 
c.  2,  Rome,  1741.  [R.  S.] 

JAMES  THE  LESS,  ST.,  Legend  and 
Festival  or. 

1.  Legend , $c. — It  does  not  fall  within  ovr 
present  province  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  James,  the 
Lord’s  brother,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  pro- 
bability seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  the  non- 
identity  of  the  two,  but  there  are  considerable 
difficulties  attending  either  hypothesis  ; and  the 
matter  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Of  ancient  liturgies, 
martyrologies  and  calendars,  some  identify, 
while  others  distinguish  them ; and  hence  it 
m'ay  perhaps  be  most  convenient  here  to  collect 
together  the  various  notices  under  either  desig- 
nation. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  if 
James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  be  a different  per- 
son from  James  the  Lord’s  brother,  there  is 
almost  a complete  lack  of  tradition  as  to  his 
history.  The  ancient  so-called  Marty rologium 
Hieronymi  speaks  of  his  being  martyred  in 
Persia  ( Patrol . xxx.  478),  and  the  Greek 
metrical  Ephemerides , which  we  have  cited  be- 
low, assert  that  he  was  crucified;  but  it  is  ini 
possible  to  say  what  amount  of  belief  is  to  be 
given  to  either  of  these  statements.  James,  the 


c It  should  be  noticed  that  sundry  slight  variations 
from  Ludolf ’s  calendar  of  the  Egyptian  church  occur  in 
those  given  by  S.lden  (de  Synedriis  Veter  am  Ebraecrrum, 
pp.  210  sqq.;  ed.  Amsterdam,  1679).  Here  one  calendar 
gives  Feb.  11,  the  other  Feb.  12  ; one  April  11,  the  other 
April  12 : and  one  ( the  other  has  no  entry)  has  April  29 
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Lord’s  brother,  on  the  other  hand,  fills  a promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  the  Acts,  he  is  re- 
ferred to  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians in  a way  that  sufficiently  indicates  his  im- 
portance, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
to  him  we  owe  the  so-called  Catholic  Epistle  of 
St.  James.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  also  tells 
much  concerning  him,  and  the  account  of  his 
martyrdom  given  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
23)  from  Hegesippus  is  doubtless  substantially 
correct.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  repeat 
here  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  Bible 
Dictionary,  to  which  reference  may  be  made. 

2.  Festival. — The  exact  date  of  the  rise  of  a 
special  festival  of  St.  James,  whether  as  the 
son  of  Alphaeus  or  as  the  Lord’s  brother,  is  hard 
to  fix.  Like  those  of  most  of  the  apostles,  it  is 
comparatively  late.  Among  the  earliest  wit- 
nesses, we  may  mention  the  Martyrologium 
Hieronymi , the  metrical  martyrology  of  Bede, 
and  the  ancient  liturgies  referred  to  below.  The 
first  of  these,  as  well  as  other  early  Roman 
martyrologies,  commemorates  James,  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  on  June  22,  and  also  James,  the  Lord’s 
brother,  on  March  15,  April  25,  and  December 
27.  On  the  last  of  these  there  is  associated  with 
the  “Assumptio  S.  Joanuis  Evangelistae,”  also 
the  “ Ordinatio  episcopatus  S.  Jacobi  fratris 
Domini,”  a combination  to  which  we  shall  again 
refer.  There  is  also  in  this  martyrology,  as  we 
now  have  it,  a commemoration  of  James,  not 
further  defined,  but  obviously  the  present,  on 
May  1.  The  metrical  martyrology  of  Bede 
commemorates  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  together 
on  May  1,  the  latter,  it  will  be  seen,  defined  as 
the  Lord’s  brother, 

“Jacobus  Domini  f rater  pius  atque  Pliilippus 
Mirifico  Maias  venerantur  konore  Calendas.” 

This  has  been  the  general  custom  throughout 
the  Western  church,  and  so  we  find  it  in  the 
Gelasian  ( Patrol . lxxiv.  1161),  Gregoi’ian  (col. 
101,  ed.  Menard)  and  Ambrosian  (Pamelius, 
Liturgy.  Latt.  i.  370)  liturgies.  The  reason  for 
this  combination  of  apostles,  and  for  the  choice 
of  this  particular  day  does  not  appear.  Schulting 
(Bibliotheca  Ecclesiastica  ii.  130)  simply  states 
that  it  is  because  of  the  translation  of  the 
relics  of  the  two  on  that  day  in  the  Pontificate 
of  Pelagius  I.  (ob.  560  A.D.).  We  are  not  aware 
that  anything  can  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  statement  beyond  the  remark  of  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  that  under  Pelagius  I.,  “ initiata 
est  basilica  Apostolorum  Philippi  et  Jacobi  ” 

( Vitae  Pontificum ; Pelagius  I.  Patrol,  cxxviii. 
614),  where  we  see  the  two  names  already  asso- 
ciated. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Micrologus  that  this  festival 
was  originally  one  of  all  the  apostles ; there 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  real  evidence  for  the 
assertion  “ ideo  etiam  invenitur  in  martyrologiis 
sive  in  Sacramentariis  festivitas  Sanctorum  Ja- 
cobi et  Philippi  et  omnium  Apostolorum  ” (de 
Eccl.  Observ.  c.  55 ; Patrol,  cli.  1017).  This  is 
followed,  however,  by  sundry  liturgical  writers, 
e.g.  Honorius  Augustodunensis  (Gemma  Animae 
iii.  140  ; Patrol,  clxxii.  681),  and  Durandus  (Bat. 
Div.  Off.  vii.  10). 

Besides  the  festival  of  May  1,  the  Ambrosian 
liturgy  also  commemorates  on  Dec.  30  the 
“ ordinatio  B.  Jacobi  Alphaei  Apostoli  ” (op.  cit. 
309),  resembling  the  already  cited  notice  of  the  I 


Martyrologium  Hieronymi ; and  we  may  again 
refer  to  the  entry  in  the  Martyrologium  Gello- 
nese  quoted  in  the  preceding  article.  The  Gal- 
lican  liturgy,  published  bv  M a billon,  omits 
altogether  the  festival  of  St.  James,  whether 
as  son  of  Alphaeus  or  as  brother  of  the 
Lord  ; but  in  the  Mozarabic  missal  we  find 
a commemoration  of  “ S.  Jacobus,  frater  Do- 
mini ” on  Dec.  29.  We  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  that  the  prophetic  lection, 
epistle  and  gospel  there  are  respectively  Wisdom 
xviii.  20-24 ; i.  Tim.  i.  18— ii.  8 ; Luke  viii.  23, 
27,  John  xii.  24-26,  xiii.  16,  17,  20,  xv.  6,  12, 
13  (Patrol,  lxxxv.  104).  In  the  Mozarabic  Bre- 
viary, the  form  is  merely  headed  “ in  festo  S. 
Jacobi  Apostoli  ” (Patrol,  lxxxvi.  136),  but  there 
are  numerous  references  to  the  martyrdom  of 
James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Byzantine  calendar  distinguishes  the  son 
of  Alphaeus  from  the  Lord’s  brother,  the  former 
being  commemorated  on  Oct.  9,  the  latter  on 
Oct.  23 ; and  so  we  find  in  the  Greek  metrical 
Ephemerides , published  by  Papebroch  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  (May,  vol.  i.  p.  xlviii.), — afxff 
tva.Tr)  ’ laxocfios  ivl  aravp^  rer dvvaro,  and  iqQXbv 
a8eA<po8eov  rpiTarr)  ^vXca  ehcafii  rrXrj^a.v.  In 
the  Armenian  church,  besides  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  on  Dec.  28,  there 
are  also  commemorations  on  August  .31  of 
“Thomas  and  James,  Apostles,”  and  on  Dec.  23 
of  “ James,  Apostle  ” (Neale,  Eastern  Church  ; 
Introd.  pp.  801,  804).  In  the  calendars  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  churches  given  in  Ludolf’s 
Fasti  Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alexandrinae , we  find  that 
the  former  •commemorates  James,  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  on  October  2,  and  James,  the  Lord’s 
brother,  on  October  23,  and  that  they  both 
commemorate  this  latter  on  July  12.  Besides 
this,  the  Coptic  calendar  has  on  Feb.  12,  and  the 
Ethiopic  on  Feb.  4,  a James,  an  apostle,  not 
otherwise  specified.® 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  many  of  the  cus- 
toms which  still  characterize  the  day  on  which 
the  Western  church  commemorates  St.  James, 
have  obviously  sprung  from  lingering  heathen 
usages.  These  are,  as  a rule,  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  return  of  spring,  and  thus  are  in 
some  sense  parallel  to  those  associated  with  the 
festivals  of  Christmas  and  St.  John  the  Baptist’s 
day,  which  dwell  on  the  idea  of  the  returning 
and  retreating  sun.  [Christmas;  John  the 
Baptist,  St.,  Fire  of.] 

Thus  the  gathering  of  flowers  and  the  adorn- 
ing of  houses  with  them  on  May-day  morning 
may  fairly  lie  connected  with  the  Roman  festival 
of  the  Floralia  held  on  the  five  days  following 
April  28  ; similar  festivals  to  which  were  also 
held  in  other  places,  as  the  Anthesphoria  in 
Sicily,  etc. 

A trace  of  the  ancient  sun-worship  is  still  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  customs  prevalent  on 
this  day  among  Celtic  peoples,  and  notably  the 
Irish  and  Highland  peasantry,  viz.,  the  lighting  of 
great  fires  in  the  open  air ; and  thus  the  com- 
mon Irish  name  for  the  day,  is  La  Beal-tine 
(day  of  Beal’s  or  Baal’s  fire),  and  similarly  in 
Gaelic. 


a It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  tbe  Egyptian  calendars, 
given  by  Selden  (de  Synedriis  Vettrum.  Ebraeorum * 
pp.  215,  219 ; ed.  Amsterdam,  1678)  puts  Feb.  11  for  Feb, 
12,  and  July  11  for  July  12. 
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Customs  also  with  the  same  central  idea 
existed  among  the  ancient  Gothic  nations  (see 
Olaus  Magnus,  Historia  de  Gentibus  Septcntnona- 
libus  xv.  8,  p.  503,  ed.  Rome,  1555). 

3.  With  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
now  before  us,  more  literature  is  associated  than 
in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Zebedee.  Besides  the 
Canonical  Epistle  of  St.  James,  there  are  still 
extant  the  so-called  Protevangelium  Jacobi,  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Apocryphal  gospels,  and 
the  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  James.  It  is  possi- 
ble too  that  at  one  time  there  existed  other 
pseudonymous  writings  bearing  the  name  of 
St.  James,  for  we  find  Innocent  I.  in  alluding  to 
sundry  works  of  this  class,  mention  those  which 
“ sub  nomine  . . . Jacobi  minoris  . . . damnanda  ” 
(Ep.  6 ad  Exsupcrium  c.  7,  Patrol,  xx.  502). 
Again,  in  the  records  of  a council  held  at  Rome 
in  494  a.d.,  under  the  episcopate  of  Gelasius,  it 
is  ruled  “ Evaugelium  [«/.  Evangelia]  nomine 
Jacobi  minoris,  Apocryphum”  (Patrol,  lix.  162, 
175,  176).  Apocryphal  letters  to  St.  James 
from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Clement  are  prefixed  to 
the  various  editions  of  the  Clementine  Homilies 
(see  e.g.  Cotelerius,  Patres  Apost.  i.  602,  ed. 
1700).  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  again  (viii. 
23),  cite  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  as  giving 
rules  respecting  confessors  and  virgins ; and  some 
forms  of  the  text,  but  apparently  not  the  best, 
give  (c.  xxxv.)  rules  as  to  divine  service  claiming 
the  authority  of  James,  the  Lord’s  brother. 

Besides  works  already  cited,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Biuterim,  Denkuciirdigkeiten  der  Christ- 
Katholischen  Kirche , vol.  v.  part  i.,  pp.  365  sqq. ; 
Augusti,  Denkuiirdigkeiten  aus  der  Christliehen 
Archaologie , vol.  iii.  pp.  237  sqq.  [R.  S.] 

JAMES.  (1)  Bishop,  oaios  tt aTrjp  Kal  opo- 
Ao77jT7js  — circa  824  a.d.  ; commemorated  March 
21  ( Cal.  Bgzant.). 

(2)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  f830  A.D. ; com- 
memorated Oct.  8 (Cal.  Copt .). 

(3)  Patriarch  of  Antioch ; commemorated 
Tekemt  11  = Oct.  8 (Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(4)  Martyr  of  Persia,  a.d.  396 ; commemo- 
rated Nov.  27  (Cal.  Bgzant.). 

(5)  Presbyter,  martyr  in  Persia  under  Sapor 
with  Melicius  the  bishop,  and  Acepoimas  the 
bishop  (circa  345  A.D.);  commemorated  April  22 
(Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Of  Nisibis,  confessor  under  Maximin ; 
commemorated  Dec.  14  (Cal.  Armen.) ; July  15 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  Deacon,  martyr  under  Decius  apud  Lam- 
besitanam  urbem  with  Marianus  the  reader; 
commemorated  April  30  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi);  May  6 (Cal.  Carth.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JANUARIA.  [Scillita,  Martyrs  of.] 

JANUARIES.  (1)  [Felix  (1).] 

(2)  [Felix  (5).] 

(3)  lepopapTvs ; commemorated  with  compa- 
nion martyrs,  April  21  (Cal.  Bgzant.). 

(4)  [Felix  (15).] 

(5)  [Felix  (16).] 

(6)  [Scillita,  Martyrs  of.] 

(7)  Martyr  with  Pelagia  at  Nicopolis,  in 
Lesser  Armenia;  commemorated  July  11  (Mart. 
Usuardi). 
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(8)  [Florentius  (1).] 

(9)  [Sixtus  (2).] 

(10)  Bishop  of  Beneventum,  martyr  at  Naples 
with  Festus  and  Proeulus,  deacons,  Desiderius, 
Euticus,  and  Acutus,  under  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian ; commemorated  Sept.  19  (Mart.  Bedae, 
Usuardi). 

(11)  [Faustus  (8).] 

(12)  [Felix  (23).] 

(13)  Saint;  commemorated  Dec.  2 (Cal.  Ar- 
men.). [W.  F.  G.j 

JASON.  (1)  [Hilaria  (2).] 

(2)  And  Sosipater,  apostles ; commemorated 
April  28  (Cal.  Bgzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JEREMIAH.  (1)  The  prophet ; commemo- 
rated May  1 (Mart.  Usuardi,  Bedae,  Cal.  Bgzant.)’, 
Sept.  5 (Cal.  Copt.);  Aug.  29  (Cal.  Armen.); 
Ginbot  5 = April  30  (Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

(2)  [Peter  (8).] 

(3)  [Emilianus  (4).) 

JERUSALEM,  COUNCILS  OF  (Hieroso- 
lymitana  Concili  <).  (1)  a.d.  47,  says  Cave  (Hist. 

Lit.  i.  38);  Baronius  and  others,  a.d.  51  : the 
third,  in  chronological  order,  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Apostles  recorded  in  their  Acts,  but  the 
only  one  deserving  the  name  of  a synod.  Its 
proceedings  are  described  there  (c.  xv.).  A con- 
troversy having  arisen  at  Antioch,  over  which 
according  to  Eusebius  (Chron.  ad  1.)  Euodius  had 
been  appointed  bishop  as  far  back  as  A.D.  43,  on 
the  necessity  of  circumcising  the  Gentile  con- 
verts and  obliging  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses, 
it  was  referred  to  the  Apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem  for  decision,  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
being  sent  thither  for  that  purpose.  The  Apostles 
and  elders  came  together,  accordingly,  to  con- 
sider of  it.  St.  Peter  spoke  first,  and  gave  his 
opinion  against  burdening  the  disciples  with  any 
such  yoke.  Then  all  the  multitude — in  other 
words,  the  body  of  believers,  or  brethren  who 
were  present — listened  to  the  reports  given  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  that  had  been 
achieved  on  their  first  expedition  as  missionaries 
into  Asia  Minor  by  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
After  which  St.  James,  as  bishop,  doubtless,  of 
Jerusalem,  delivered  his  “sentence;”  which  was 
embodied  in  the  synodical  letter,  addressed  in 
the  name  of  the  Apostles  and  elders  and  brethren, 
finally,  to  the  brethren  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia,  and  sent  by  two  principal  men 
of  their  own  number,  in  addition  to  SS.  Paul 
and  Barnabas.  On  reaching  Antioch,  the  bearers 
of  this  epistle  gathered  the  multitude  together 
and  delivered  it,  when  its  contents  having  been 
read  caused  great  joy. 

(2)  Mansi’s  reasons  for  dating  this  council  a.d. 
349  seem  conclusive  (ii.  171,  note).  C'onstans, 
who  ruled  in  the  West,  threatened  his  brother 
Constantius  with  hostilities,  if  St.  Athanasius, 
in  whose  favour  the  Sardican  council  had  pro- 
nounced two  years  before,  was  not  restored  to 
his  see  ; and  Gregory,  his  rival,  having  died  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  his  return  was  allowed. 
In  his  way  he  stopped  at  Jerusalem,  when  a synod 
was  held  under  its  orthodox  bishop,  Maximus, 
and  a letter  despatched  from  it  to  congratulate 
the  Alexandrians  on  this  act  of  grace  on  the  part 
J of  the  emperors  : which  Constaus,  however,  did 
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not  live  to  see  carried  out,  as  he  was  slain  in 
Jan.  350.  ♦ And  Maximus  having  held  this  synod 
without  leave  from  his  metropolitan,  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  was  ejected  by  him  in  another 
synod  a few  months  later,  to  be  succeeded  by 
St.  Cyril,  then  catechist,  and  a supposed  Arian. 

(3)  A.D.  399.  A synod  of  bishops,  met  to  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 
there,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a synodical 
epistle  from  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
condemning  some  of  the  errors  of  Origen  lately 
revived  in  his  diocese,  and  profess  their  agreement 
with  it  (Mansi,  iii.  989-92). 

(4)  A.D.  415.  What  we  should  call  a diocesan 
synod  : of  presbyters,  that  is,  under  their  bishop, 
John.  Orosius,  the  historian,  then  on  a mission 
from  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Jerome,  was  present 
at  it,  and  gives  an  account  of  its  proceedings. 
Pelagius  being  there,  and  accused  by  him  of 
heresy,  was  invited  to  come  in,  and  put  on  his 
defence.  Neither  what  he  said,  nor  what  Orosius 
said,  were  considered  altogether  unexceptionable 
by  the  bishop,  who  proposed  that  letters  should 
be  sent  to  Pope  Innocent  of  Rome  on  the  subject, 
and  that  all  should  abide  by  what  he  decreed 
(Mansi,  iv.  307-12). 

(5)  A.D.  518,  to  express  its  adhesion  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  synod  of  the  same  year  (see 
the  art.) : its  own  synodical  letter  being  also 
preserved  in  the  subsequent  council  under 
Menuas. 

(6)  A.D.  536,  Sept.  19  : under  Peter,  its  pa- 
triarch, on  receipt  of  the  acts  of  the  synod  of 
Constantinople  under  Mennas,  between  four  and 
five  months  previously,  with  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  confirming  them,  and  a letter 
from  Mennas  to  Peter  acquainting  him  with  their 
contents  (see  the  article  on  this  council).  The 
deacon  and  notary  present  having  recited  them, 
they  were  received  synodically  by  Peter,  and 
subscribed  to  by  forty-eight  bishops,  with  himself 
at  their  head  (Mansi,  viii.  1164-76). 

(7)  A.D.  553,  under  its  patriarch,  l^ustochius, 
at  which  the  acts  of  the  5th  council  were  received 
and  confirmed. 

(8)  A.D.  634,  under  Sophronius,  on  his  eleva- 

tion as  patriarch,  to  condemn  Monothelism, 
against  which  he  had  contended  with  so  much 
ardour  as  monk  previously.  The  encyclical 
epistle  sent  by  him  on  this  occasion  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  is  preserved 
in  the  11th  action  of  the  6th  council  where  it 
was  recited  (Mansi,  x.  649-52).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JESSE,  ab  Silcania ; commemorated  Dec.  2 
(Cal.  Greg.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JESUS.  [Joshua.] 

JESUS  CHRIST,  REPRESENTATIONS 
OF.  I.  The  symbolic  representations  of  the 
Lord  are  discussed  severally,  as  under  the  titles 
Fish,  IX0YC,  Lamb,  Vine;  see  also  Symbolism. 
For  the  pictorial  types  of  the  Lord  derived  from 
the  Old  Testament,  see  Old  Testament  in 
Christian  Art  ; for  pagan  types  used  to  repre- 
sent Him,  see  Paganism  in  Christian  Art. 
For  representations  on  gems,  see  Gems,  §§  xii. 
and  xiii.  p.  718;  on  the  bottoms  of  cups,  see 
Glass,  Christian,  p.  732.  See  also  Images, 
p.  813 ; and  Numismatics.  Setting  aside  such 
representations  as  these,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in 
the  fh*st  instance,  that  He  is  represented  in  the 
human  form  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christian 
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art  as  the  Good  Shepherd  ; and  this  symbolic  pic- 
ture, though  in  no  case  whatever  considered  as  a 
portrait,  must  have  made  the  idea  of  representa- 
tions of  His  human  form  a very  familiar  one  at  all 
times  in  the  Roman  and  other  Western  churches 
—and  in  earlier  centuries,  in  the  Byzantine  also. 
One  of  the  latest,  and  the  most  important  perhaps 
of  all  these,  is  the  often  described  Good  Shepherd 
of  the  chapel  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna,  middle 
fifth  century:  and  one  of  the  earliest  ideal  por- 
traits of  our  Lord  is  found  in  the  church  of  St. 
Apollinaris,  built  a century  later  within  the  walls 
of  that  city.  In  art  these  two  figures  mark  the 
transition  from  the  elder  Graeco-Roman  ideas  and 
traditions  of  art  to  the  later  style,  properly  called 
Byzantine.  The  leading  difference  in  feeling  and 
principle  between  them  will  be  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  this  article  : for  the  present  it  may 
briefly  be  thus  stated : that  in  the  earlier 
illustration  of  the  Lord’s  Parable  of  Himself, 
the  attempt  at  beauty  predominates,  and  is  far 
from  unsuccessful ; whereas  in  the  Byzantine 
picture  of  St.  Apollinare,  though  considerable 
beauty  of  feature  is  retained,  the  tendency  to 
the  ascetic  or  melancholy  ideal  of  later  art, 
both  Italian  and  German,  is  unmistakably  visible. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  words  of  St. 
Augustine  ( De  Trinitate  viii.  4,  5)  put  it  appa- 
rently beyond  question,  that  the  world  cannot 
possess  now,  and  did  not  possess  in  his  time,  any 
authentic  record  whatever  of  the  bodily  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  the  God-Man  on  earth. 
“ Nam  et  ipsius  Dominicae  facies  Carnis  innume- 
rabilium  cogitationum  diversitate  variatur  et 
tingitur;  quae  tamen  una  erat,  quaecunque  erat.” 
Two  centuries  before,  indeed,  St.  Irenaeus  (contra 
Haeres.  1.  25)  had  spoken,  with  indignant  absence 
of  comment,  of  certain  Gnostic  representations 
of  Christ,  both  painted  and  sculptured,  as  it 
appears.  “Quasdam  quidem  [imagines]  quasi 
depictas,  quasdam  autem  et  de  reliqud  materia 
fabricatas  habent,  dicentes  formam  Christi  factam 
a Pilato,  illo  in  tempore  quo  fuit  Jesus  cum 
hominibus.  Et  has  coronant,  et  proponunt  eas 
cum  imaginibus  mundi  philosophorum,  videlicet 
cum  imagine  Pythagorae,  et  Platouis,  et  Ari- 
stotelis.”  These  passages  seem  conclusive  to 
the  effect  that  no  real  portrait  of  our  Lord 
existed,  or  was  remembered  as  existing,  in  the 
2nd  century.  Indeed  as  Martigny  observes,  the 
controversy  (dating  from  the  2nd  century)  with 
regard  to  the  human  comeliness  of  our  Lord’s 
body  visible  on  earth,  makes  it  perfectly  certain, 
were  proof  necessary,  that  no  authentic  portrait 
of  Him  ever  existed.  Augustine  acknowledges 
without  blame  the  universal  tendency  of  thought 
to  picture  to  itself  persons  and  events  by  imagina- 
tive effort,  instancing  St.  Paul  in  particular,  and 
taking  it  for  certain,  as  it  probably  may  be,  that 
each  of  all  the  innumerable  readers  of  the 
epistles  will  form  a different  idea  of  his  own 
about  the  author’s  appearance,  though  none  can 
say  whose  will  be  nearest  the  truth. 

In  his  mind  then,  and  indeed  in  our  own,  all 
ideal  or  fancy  portraits  of  our  Lord,  so  called, 
are  merely  symbolic  of  His  humanity  ; and  in 
this  view,  the  crucifix  itself  may  be  taken  as  a 
symbol  only  of  the  fact  of  His  death  and  the 
doctrine  of  His  sacrifice  for  man  ; however  the 
word  sacrifice  be  defined  or  enlarged  upon : and 
this  may  certainly  make  its  presence  in  Christian 
churches  not  only  allowable  but  desirable.  We 
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may  observe  on  the  different  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  arts  in  Augustine’s  days,  when 
Christian  art  of  a well  marked  and  distinctive 
character  existed,  from  the  state  of  things  in  the 
t i me  of  Tertu Ilian,  who  protests  against  all 
simulacra,  likenesses,  or  representations  what- 
ever, and,  as  he  well  might,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  Pantheon,  considers  all  images  or 
likenesses  practically  the  same  as  idols." 

Human  art,  however,  was  adopted  by  the 
church  along  with  human  thought  and  learning. 
We  cannot  tell  whether  Tertullian  knew  or  cared 
for  the  catacomb-paintings  of  Rome.  Some  of 
them,  as  those  in  the  more  ancient  part  of  St. 
Domitilla,  were  certainly  in  existence  before  his 
time ; but  he  seems,  in  the  presence  of  the 
heathen,  to  protest  against  all  paintings  what- 
ever, and  the  fact  that  St.  Augustine  not  unwil- 
lingly accepts  them,  is  an  illustration  of  a 
highly  natural  change  of  Christian  feeling  on 
the  mat  ter. b 

The  more  ancient  usage  of  representing  the 
Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd  culminates  in  the 
Mosaic  of  Galla  Placidia’s  chapel.  A far  higher 
antiquity  is  claimed  for  the  no-longer  existing 
portrait-head  of  Christ,  which  Bosio  represents, 
from  a chapel  of  the  Callixtine  catacomb. 


There  is  a general  opinion  that  it  may  have  been 
of  as  early  date  as  the  2nd  century : and  what 
we  know  of  it  may  well  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  original  of  that  ideal  of  our 
Lord’s  countenance  which  has  passed,  through 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  into  all  Christian  painting. 
Lord  Lindsay,  however,  says  that  the  traditional 
Head  with  which  Europe  is  so  familiar,  was  un- 
known in  the  West  till  the  4th  century,  when 
the  original  was  sent  to  Constantia,  sister  of 
Constantine,  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea.  It  is 
therefore  of  Byzantine  or  Eastern  origin.  The 
earliest  example,  he  continues,  is  a supposed  4th 
century  mosaic,  found  originally  in  the  Callix- 
tine, and  now  in  the  Vatican.  See  Eusebius’s 


a De  Idobilatria,  c.  iii. : “Idolum  aliquamdiu  retro  non 
erat;”  he  says,  “sola  templa  et  vacuae  aedes.  At  ubi 
artifices  statuarum  et  imaginum,  et  omnis  generis  >imu- 
lacrorum  diabolus  seculo  intulit  (rude  illud  negotium 
humanae  calamitatis)  et  nomen  de  Idolis  consecutum 
est.” 

b Tertullian  begins  his  book  against  Hermogenes  with 
reproaching  him  for  his  profession  as  a painter : “ Pingit 
illicite,  nubit  assidue : legem  Dei  in  libidinem  defendit, 
in  artem  contemnit:  bis  falsarius  et  cauterio  et  stylo 
(encaustic),”  &c.  Athenagoras  ( Legat . pro  Christ,  c.  26) 
speaks  of  images  or  statues  in  general  as  portraits  of 
daemons. 


letter  in  Labbe,  Cone.  t.  vi.  col.  493  sq.  This 
letter  repudiates  (rhetorically  but  with  sin- 
cerity) any  idea  of  our  Lord’s  real  appearance, 
and  from  it  and  the  passage  in  Hist.  Ecc,. 
(viii.  19)  it  appears  that  Eusebius  had  not  seen 
any  historic  portrait  which  he  (or  indeed  others) 
believed  on  evidence  to  be  a genuine  likeness 
[Images,  § III.].  Others  of  the  same  type  are  re- 
peated on  sarcophagi,  dating  from  that  of  Junius 
Bassus,  a.d.  359;  see  Bottari,  tav.  xv.  xxi.-xxv. 
xliii.  xliv. ; the  latter  represents  the  paintings 
in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Pontianus,  probably  r*- 
newed  over  older  pictures  in  the  time  of  pope 
Adrian  I.  (a.d.  772-775).  This  catacomb  also 
contains  a highly  ornamented  cross,  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  represent  the  person  of  our 
Lord  [Cross]. 

The  assertion  of  the  idea  that  our  Lord  not 
only  took  upon  Him  the  flesh  of  mankind,  but 
the  “ form  of  a servant,”  or  slave,  all  bodily 
ugliness  instead  of  beauty,  is  derived  from 
meditation  on  the  prophetic  text  (Is.  liii.  2), 

He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness ; ” as  the 
natural  thought  of  His  beauty  from  the  Mes- 
sianic Psalm  (xlv.  3),  “ Thou  art  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men.”  The  former  view  seems  to 
have  been  entertained,  or  is  nowise  discouraged  by 
Justin  Martyr,  who  twice  uses  the  word  aeiSrjs  of 
our  Lord:  meaning  evidently  to  repeat  the  expres- 
sion of  Isaiah  (Dial,  cum  Tryph.  cc.  85  and  88). 
So  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paed.  III.  1)  appeals 
to  the  two  texts  to  which  we  have  referred  on 
the  same  side.  Compare  Stromata , ii.  5,  § 22  ; 
iii.  17,  §103;  vi.  17,  § 151.  Tertullian  may  be 
supposed  to  have  thought  likewise  (Adv.  Jud.  c. 
14)  : “ Ne  aspectu  quidem  honestus ;”  (De  came 
Christi,  c.  9)  “Adeo  nec  humanae  honestatis 
corpus  fuit.”  He  infers  from  the  cruelty  of  Jews 
and  soldiers  at  the  crucifixion,  that  such  insults 
could  not  have  been  offered  to  the  Lord,  had  His 
person  possessed  any  beauty.  So  Origen  (c.  Cels. 
vi.  75,  p.  327,  Spencer),  who,  however,  held  that 
the  Lord  could  appear  in  whatever  form  he 
pleased  (lb.  ii.  p.  99  f.).  A list  is  given  by 
Molanus  (Hist.  Sacrannn  Tmoginum , p.  403)  by 
which  it  appears  that  St.  Jerome  (in  Matt.  ix. 
9 ; Epist.  65,  ad  Princip.  c.  8),  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom  (Horn.  27  [al.  28]  in 
Matt.  p.  328 ; and  on  Ps.  44  [45]  p.  162),  and 
Theodoret,  followed  the  text  which  speaks  of 
Him  as  fairest  of  all  men,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  ( little  to  our  surprise)  taking  the 
other  side.  This  unedifying  controversy  belongs 
to  art  rather  than  to  theology.  The  Oriental, 
or  Egyptian,  or  ascetic  view  of  the  human  body, 
would  necessarily  have  weight  on  the  ill-favoured 
side,  theologically  speaking.  And  in  practical 
art,  the  want  of  skill,  and  also  of  models  possess- 
ing any  degree  of  earthly  good  looks,  must  have 
borne  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  Beauty, 
of  expression  was  too  subtle  a thing  for  the 
hands  of  the  Mosaicists  of  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies. 

There  were  various  reasons  why  the  ideal  of 
bodily  beauty  should  gradually  be  lost,  up  to 
the  12th  century.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  as  the  ascetic  life  was  more  and  more 
severely  enforced  on  the  faithful,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  later  Roman  world  bore  more  and 
more  severely  on  the  whole  community,  the 
honour  of  the  body,  of  man  was  lost  and  for- 
gotten. In  the  earlier  Gothic  days,  strength  and 
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manly  beauty  must  have  been  associated  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Monastic  Church  only  with  the 
ignorance  and  fierceness  of  barbarian  soldiers. 
The  Christian  assembly  on  earth,  under  the 
hands  of  Alarie  and  Genseric,  Attila  and  Alboin, 
was  utterly  hopeless  of  any  good  on  earth.  The 
eastern  end  of  a Byzantine  or  Romanesque 
church  from  the  6th  century,  begins  accordingly 
to  be  adorned  as  a mystical  representation  of 
heaven,  beyond  the  wilderness  of  earth,  with  the 
portrait  figure  of  Christ  as  its  centre.  The 
Lord,  whom  all  seek  so  piteously,  shall  suddenly 
come  to  His  temple  ; and  the  eyes  of  distressed 
congregations  are  allowed  a vision  in  symbol  of 
His  presence  breaking  in  on  the  distresses  of 
later  days.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
churches  thus  ornamented  is  that  of  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damianus  at  Rome.  Here  the  figure  of  our 
Lord  coming  with  clouds  and  standing  on  the 
firmament,  is  grand  and  sublime  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  is  perhaps  the  earliest  or  greatest 
instance  of  veiy  early  date,  in  which  passionate 
conception,  supported  by  powerful  colour,  foi’ces 
itself,  without  any  other  advantage,  into  the 
foremost  ranks  of  art-creation.  The  towering 
and  all  commanding  form  of  the  Lord  must  have 
seemed  to  “ fill  the  whole  temple  ; ” with  the 
symbolic  hand  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity 
above  His  Head,  and  the  Holy  Dove  on  His 
right  hand.  The  mystic  Jordan,  or  River  of 
Death,  is  at  His  feet,  and  on  its  other  side, 
with  small  l’ocks  and  ti’ees  to  indicate  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  are  the  twelve  sheep 
of  His  flock,  with  the  houses  of  Jei’usalem  and 
Bethlehem  ; He,  Himself,  appearing  again  in  the 
centre  on  earth  as  the  Lamb  of  the  elder  dispen- 
sation. The  same  idea  is  similarly  treated  in 
the  early  9th  century  decoi'ations  of  St.  Prassede. 
The  form  of  the  Lord  is  tall  and  spare,  not 
without  grandeur,  but  markedly  ascetic : the 
signs  of  the  other  Two  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  are  with  Him,  and  He  is  suiTOunded 
with  all  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse ; with 
this  grand  addition,  that  on  the  spandrils  of  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  before  Him,  the  twenty-four 
eldei’s  are  inlaid  in  white  and  gold  mosaic,  in  the 
united  act  of  casting  their  crowns  before  Him.  He 
appeal’s  below  as  the  Lamb ; and  the  same 
symbol  is  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  Arch  of 
Triumph,  laid  on  an  ornamented  altai’-table — as 
the  Paschal  Lamb  that  was  slain.  The  Offering 
of  the  Crowns  by  the  Eiders  was  also  repi'esented 
on  the  triumphal  arch  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura, 
and  the  author  of  an  intei’esting  article  on 
Portraits  of  Christ  ( Quarterly  lieo.  Oct.  1867) 
says  it  still  exists,  having  been  rescued  from  the 
flames  in  1823.  Thei’e  were,  or  still  exist, 
similar  figures,  in  the  Vatican  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter  {De  Sacr.  Aedif.  xiii.  xiv.)  in  St. 
Const antia,  (ib.  xxxii.)  St.  Andrew  in  Bar- 
bara (F.  M.  I.  lxxvi.)  St.  Agatha  Major  in 
Ravenna  (I.  xlvi.)  and  St.  Michael  of  Ravenna 
(II.  xvii.)  &e.  The  gi’eater  part  of  these  mosaics 
will  be  found  photographed  in  the  unique  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  deficiencies  of  the  photographs,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  tessellated  work  'which  does  not  exist 
elsewhere.  To  historians,  or  students  of  Chns- 
tian  art,  their  importance  is,  that  by  the  presence 
of  the  sheep  of  Christ’s  church,  they  connect 
His  Glorified  Form  with  the  moi’e  ancient  cata- 
comb representations  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 


In  St.  Andrea  in  Bai'bara,  the  Loi’d  stands  on 
the  Rock  of  the  Four  Rivei’s,  and  He  is  thus 
represented  vei-y  frequently  on  the  sarcophagi. 
See  Aringhi,  vol.  1.  p.  280  (Probus  and  Proba) 
and  pp.  293,  297.  On  that  of  Junius  Bassus 
(Aringhi  I.  277)  and  elsewhere,  He  is  sitting  above 
a half-veiled  figure  l’epresenting  the  firmament 
' or  clouds  of  heaven  [Firmament]. 

The  figure  described  above  from  SS.  Cosmos 
and  Damianus  possesses  awe  and  gi’andeui’, 
and  can  dispense  with  regularity  or  sweet- 
ness of  feature.  But  the  very  earliest  ideal 
porti’aits  certainly  possessed  this ; and  it  is  one 
instance  of  the  cheerfulness  of  spirit  which  Mr. 
Lecky  notices  in  the  Primitive  Church,  that  the 
remnants  of  Graeco-Roman  skill  were  devoted  to 
such  works  as  Bosio’s  pictui’e  (above)  must  have 
been ; or  the  other  mentioned  by  Boldetti  ( Osser- 
vazioni  sopra  i Cimiteri  pp.  21  and  64)  as  “ maes- 
tosa  figura  del  Salvatoi’e,  come  quel  la  dipinta  nel 
cimitei’O  di  Ponziano.”  The  question  stands 
on  and  indicates  one  of  those  great  human 
divergences  of  character  and  thought,  whicn 
detei-mine  the  lives  and  conduct  of  whole 
generations:  and  it  will  be  remembered  how 
the  Mediaeval  German  or  hard-featured  ideal 
was  set  forth  against  the  Lionai’desque ; not 
altogether  without  the  countenance  of  Diirer 
and  Holbein.  On  this  subject,  the  last  chapter 
but  one  of  vol.  iv.  of  Ruskin’s  Modern  Painters , 
is  worthy  of  grave  attention.  There  is  no 
doubt,  further,  that  Pi’otestant  asceticism  often 
resembles  that  of  eai’lier  days,  in  a certain 
suspicion  of  beauty  as  carnal  and  idolatrous. 

The  Gnostic  images  of  our  Lord  (see  St.  Ire- 
naeus  supra)  are  also  worthy  of  attention.  One 
was  set  up  by  Marcellina  (Aug.  de  Hacres.  vii.), 
a follower  of  Carpoci’ates,  and  adoi’ed  along  with 
othei-s  of  St.  Paul,  Homer,  and  Pythagoras ; and 
the  eclectic  Lararium  of  Alexander  Sevei’us,  con- 
taining the  statues  of  Chi’ist,  of  Abi’aham,  Or- 
pheus, and  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  is  mentioned  bv 
Lampridius  ( In  Alex.  Severum  xxix.).  Raoul 
Rochette  ( Discours  sur  les  types  imit.  p.  21),  is 


referred  to  by  Martigny  for  a “pierre  basilidi- 
enne,”  which  he  thinks  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
type  of  portraiture  which  was  in  vogue  among 
that  class  of  sectaries.  It  is  altogether  different, 
in  any  case,  from  that  of  the  Callixtine  and  othei* 
catacombs ; and  for  further  contrast  with  it,  he 
gives  a woodcut  (reproduced  above)  of  that 
which  he  considers,  on  De  Rossi’s  authority, 
indisputably  the  most  ancient  ot  all  l’epresenta* 
tions  of  our  Lord.  It  is  taken  from  a portrait 
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on  ivory,  in  the  Christian  Museum  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  classic  typo  which  insists  on  personal 
beauty,  is  by  far  the  most  common  on  the 
sarcophagi,  and  all  early  monuments.  Christian 
artists  in  fact  seem,  as  was  natural,  to  have 
invested  their  ideal  with  comeliness  as  long  as 
they  had  skill  to  do  so.  The  dress  (of  course 
excepting  the  Good-Shepherd  representations),  is 
invariably  the  tunic  and  pallium,  sometimes 
ornamented  with  the  stripes  or  clavi  (Ciampini 
Vet.  Mun.  ii.  p.  60,  i.  1 84-,  xlvi.).  The  idea  of 
white  raiment  generally  seems  to  be  intended, 
though  gold,  dark  imperial  blue,  and  other 
colours  are  used  in  the  mosaics.  The  white  and 
glistening  raiment  of  the  Transfiguration  will 
account  for  this  (Ciampini  Vet.  Mon.  ii.  tab.  xvi. 
i.  tab.  lxxvii.).  Our  Lord  is  generally  shod  with 
sandals,  if  at  all.  The  cothurnus  is  given 
apparently  in  Aringhi,  vol.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  x.  pp.  332, 
333,  and  something  resembling  it  is  worn  by  the 
Good  Shepherd  (Aringhi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  67,  75, 
79,  &c.) 

Portraits  of  our  Lord  are  generally  youthful, 
as  symbolizing  His  eternal  nature,  even  (Aringhi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  213)  when  He  instructs  the  apostles 
(Bottari,  cxl.).  In  the  dispute  with  the  doctors 
His  youth  is  of  course  insisted  on,  but  He  is  not 
made  small  of  stature,  whereas  in  pictures  of 
the  miracles,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
His  figure  greatly  exceeds  His  human  companions 
in  height.  This  is  the  case  also  (Aringhi,  i.  pp.  307, 
313  andjoassnn),  where  any  dead  persons  are  car- 
ved on  their  tomb  as  presented  before  him,  as  in 
many  ‘ bisomatous  ’ sarcophagi  of  husband  and 
wife.  A beautiful  illustration  of  this  tradi- 
tion of  early  Christian  work  in  later  times  will  be 
found  in  Ruskin’s  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  p.  78, 
where  this  distinction  is  used  by  the  artist,  with 
the  detail  of  the  human  figures  partly  hiding 
themselves  in  the  folds  of  the  robes  of  attendant 
angels,  who  are  inferior  in  size  to  the  divine 
figure,  though  of  superhuman  stature.  The  Lord 
sometimes  stands  or  sits  on  a sphere  (Ciampini, 
Vet.  Mon.  i.  270,  tab.  vii.),  probably  to  give  the 
idea  of  all  things  being  put  under  his  feet.  He 
is  accompanied  by  attesting  angels,  or  His  form 
is  represented,  full  length  or  half-size,  on  a 
medallion  supported  by  angels,  as  in  the  diptych 
of  Rambona,  and  very  frequently  in  the 
mosaics  ol'  Rome  and  Ravenna.  These  medallions 
are  sometimes  called  imagines  clipeatae,  the 
use  of  them  being  probably  derived  from  portrait- 
images  on  shields  of  ancient  times.  The  cross 
sometimes  represents  our  Lord  thus  borne.  This 
seems  to  point  to  the  Ascension,  and  to  his  glory 
as  Lord  of  Hosts  or  of  Sabaoth.  It  is  not  our 
work  to  follow  the  idea  into  its  various  develope- 
ments  in  the  angelic  choirs  of  the  middle  ages, 
for  which  we  may  refer  to  Lord  Lindsay,  and 
to  Mrs.  Jameson’s  Sacred,  and  Legendary  Art. 
But  a curious  example  of  transition  from  the 
circular  or  oval  medallion  into  the  Gothic  quatre- 
foil,  containing  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  and  sup- 
ported by  angels,  still  remains  in  the  College- 
Hall  or  Refectory  at  Worcester,  and  is  certainly 
derived  from  classic  or  Byzantine  antiquity. 

Our  Lord  frequently  bears  a rod  or  wand, 
especially  in  representations  of  the  miracles, 
apparently  as  an  emblem  of  his  power  over 
nature,  or  as  the  leader  of  His  people  in  the 
wilderness,  with  a reference  to  Moses.  The  roll 
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or  volume  very  often  appears  in  His  hand,  as 
committed  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  or  other 
apostles,  or  when  he  instructs  the  disciples. 
The  full-grown  rather  than  the  youthful  type 
appears  in  such  examples,  as  in  Bottari,  clxxvi. 
See  woodcut  reproduced  below. 

Frequent  representations  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  as  present  at  some  transaction 
narrated  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  as  the  anti- 
type of  some  typical  eveut  or  person.  Martigny 
mentions  a glass  vessel  in  Garrucci  ( Vctri, 
xiii.  13),  in  which  He  is  with  Daniel,  who  is 
giving  the  cakes  to  the  dragon.  A more  certain 
and  satisfactory  example  is  in  His  appearance 
with  the  three  holy  children  in  the  furnace, 
Bottari,  xxii.  xli.  See  also  Gori  (77 les.  dipt  /' h. 
t.  iii.  tab.  8)  where  He  stretches  the  cross  out 
over  the  flames.  The  representation  of  the 
holy  Three  appearing  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  2), 
in  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  is  well-konwn,  and 
Ciampini’s  plate  is  now  supplemented  or  super- 


The  Lord,  with  hook.  (Martijjny.) 

sedcd  by  the  photographs  of  Mr.  Parker  and 
others.  ' [Trinity].  " 

We  may  conclude  with  the  mnemonic  lines  of 
St.  Damasus  (Carm.  vi.  Patrolou  Migne,  t.  xiii.  col. 
378),  of  the  symbolic  or  other  names  and  titles 
applied  to  our  Lord  up  to  his  days. 

“ Spes,  Via,  Vita,  Salus,  Ratio,  Sapientia,  Lumen, 
Judex,  Porta,  Gigas,  Hex.  Gemma,  Propheta,  Sacerdos, 
Messias,  Zebaof,  Rabbi,  Sponsus,  Mediator, 

Virga,  Columna,  Manus,  Petra,  Films  Kmmanuelque, 
Vinea,  Pastor,  Ovis,  Pax,  Radix,  Vitis,  Oliva, 

Fons,  Paries,  Agnus,  Vitulus,  Leo,  Propitiator, 
Verbum,  Homo,  Rete,  Lapis,  Domus,  omnia  TLristns 
Iesus. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

II.  Besides  the  representations  of  the  Lord 
which  strictly  belong  to  art,  there  are  others 
which  have  an  archaeological  rather  than  an 
artistic  interest.  We  have  ancient  accounts 

(1)  of  portraits  of  the  Lord  produced  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  ; and  (2)  of  portraits  of  the  Lord 
produced  miraculously.  Some  of  both  kinds  are 
even  believed  still  to  exist. 

(1)  Ordinary  Representations.  — Eusebius 

{Hist.  Heel.  vii.  18)  tells  us  that  at  Caesarea 
| Philippi  [Paneas]  there  existed  a group  in  bronze 
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representing  a woman  kneeling  before  a dignified 
man,  who  stretched  out  his  hand  benignantly 
towards  her.  This  group  Eusebius  says  that  he 
had  himself  seen.  He  adds,  that  it  was  long 
unknown  whom  this  statue  represented ; but  as 
it  was  observed  that  a plant  of  healing  virtues 
grew  at  its  foot,  care  was  taken  at  last  to 
cleanse  it,  so  as  to  make  the  inscription  legible ; 
then  it  was  discovered  that  the  woman  cured 
of  the  issue  of  blood,  who  lived  at  Paneas, 
had  erected  the  statue  in  honour  of  the  Saviour. 
On  this  discovery  it  was  at  once  removed  into 
the  Diaconicum  or  Sacristy  of  the  church.  That 
such  a statue  existed  seems  past  all  doubt;  as  to 
its  original  intention,  the  opinion  of  most  modern 
archaeologists  is,  that  it  had  been  erected  in 
honour  of  Hadrian,  or  some  other  who  had  bene- 
fitted  the  province,  which  was  represented  as  a 
kneeling  woman  at  the  feet  of  her  benefactor. 
Similar  representations  are  frequently  found  on 
coins,  especially  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Sup- 
posing some  such  expression  as  “ awTr/pi,’'  or 
“ awrripi  too  Koapov” — titles  at  that  time  very 
frequently  given  to  emperors — to  have  been 
found  on  the  inscription,  while  the  name  had 
become  illegible,  the  statue  would  naturally  be 
referred  by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  century 
to  the  true  “ Saviour  of  the  World  ” (Hefele, 
Bcitrage,  ii.  257).  The  emperor  Julian,  angry 
at  the  respect  paid  to  this  statue,  caused  it  to  be 
thrown  down  and  his  own  substituted.  This  is 
related  by  Sozomen  {II.  E.  v.  21),  who  adds, 
that  the  statue  of  Julian  was  soon  afterwards 
struck  by  lightning  and  partly  destroyed,  while 
some  fragments  of  the  statue  of  Christ,  which 
the  heathens  had  dragged  about  the  street,  were 
collected  by  the  Christians  and  restored  to  the 
church.  Philostorgius  {Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  3)  gives 
nearly  the  same  account,  except  that  he  says 
nothihg  of  any  edict  of  Julian,  but  attributes  the 
whole  transaction  to  the  pagan  inhabitants  of 
Paneas,  and  that  he  gives  the  more  exact  detail, 
that  the  head  of  the  statue  was  preserved.  This 
however  was  again  lost  at  a later  period.  Aste- 
rius  of  Amasea  {Gone.  Nic.  II.,  Labbe,  vii.  210) 
gives  again  a different  account,  attributing  the 
destruction  of  the  statue  to  Maximin,  who  (he 
says)  was  nevertheless  unable  to  destroy  the 
fame  of  the  miracle  related  in  the  Gospel. 

Eusebius  also  says  {H.  E.  vii.  18)  that  he  had 
discovered  that,  besides  this  statue,  there  existed 
coloured  pictures  of  Christ  {Gucdvas  Bia  XPW~ 
paruv  iv  ypa<pais),  as  well  as  of  the  apostles 
Paul  and  Peter. 

In  the  time  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy, 
pope  Gregory  II.  asserted  in  his  letter  to  the 
emperor  Leo  III.,  about  A.D.  727,  that  portraits 
of  Christ,  of  St.  James  the  Lord’s  brother,  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  of  other  martyrs,  had  been 
made  in  their  life-time  (Labbe,  vii.  12).  And  it 
was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  legend 
arose  that  St.  Luke  had  painted  portraits  of 
Christ,  of  His  Mother,  and  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  This  story  is  found  in  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes,  in  the  Menologium  of  the  emperor 
Basil,  and  in  the  history  of  Nicephorus  Callisti 
(ii.  43).  At  a yet  earlier  date  (about  A.D.  518) 
Theodorus  Lector  (fragment  in  Valesius,  p.  551, 
ed.  Mentz)  spoke  of  a portrait  of  St.  Mary 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  which  was  sent  by  Eudocia 
to  Pulcheria,  but  said  nothing  of  any  picture 
of  Christ.  Such  portraits  of  the  Virgin  are  said 


even  still  to  be  in  existence ; one  is  shown,  for 
instance,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiorc 
at  Rome. 

Nicodemus  is  sometimes  described  as  a wood- 
carver,  and  an  image  of  Christ  of  cedar-wood 
from  his  hand  is  said  by  Aringhi  {Roma  Subterr. 
lib.  iv.  c.  47)  to  have  existed  at  Lucca.  Some 
have  ventux-ed  to  identify  this  with  a wondex-- 
working  image  at  Bex-ytus,  mentioned  in  the 
pseudo-Athanasian  document  read  before  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  786  (Labbe  vii 
217).  Leo  Diaconus,  in  the  tenth  century,  savs 
that  his  contemporary,  the  Byzantine  emperoi 
Nicephorus,  placed  this  statue  in  the  chux-ch  of 
the  Saviour  at  Constantinople  ; but  neither  he 
nor  the  pseudo-Athanasius  says  anything  of  its 
having  been  the  work  of  Nicodemus.  The  legend 
attached  to  the  image  of  Lucca  is  of  course 
destitute  of  every  shadow  of  probability. 

Among  the  likenesses  of  the  Lord  imported 
once  to  have  existed,  we  must  reckon  one  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Virgin  herself, 
described  in  Adamnan’s  account  of  Arculf’s 
visit  to  the  holy  places  in  the  seventh  century 
{He  Locis  Sanctis,  i.  10;  in  Mabillon’s  Acta  SS. 
Hen.  saec.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  460).  Among  the  won- 
ders of  Jei’usalem  he  mentions  a napkin,  partly 
red  and  partly  gx-een,  said  to  have  been  woven 
by  the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  containing  pictures 
of  the  twelve  apostles  and  of  the  Lord  Himself. 

(2)  Images  not  made  vith  hands. — Another 
class  of  portraits  of  Christ  are  the  elnSves 
ax^ipoTvoiriToi,  images  of  miraculous  origin,  *of 
which  the  most  famous  are  (a)  the  Abgarus 
portrait,  (6)  the  Veronica. 

{a)  The  story  of  a correspondence  between  the 
Lord  and  Abgarus  of  Edessa  is  found  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Eusebius  {H.  E.  i.  13).  Evagrius, 
in  the  sixth  century8  {H.  E.  iv.  27)  speaks  also 
of  a divinely-fashioned  likeness  {ebccav  Ocotcv- 
ktos ) which  Christ  sent  to  Abgarus  on  his  de- 
siring to  see  him,  and  which  saved  Edessa  when 
it  was  besieged  by  Chosroes  in  the  year  540. 

This  stox-y  is  alluded  to  by  Gregory  II.  in 
his  letter  to  Leo  before  referred  to,  when  the 
famous  pictux-e  had  already  become  an  object  of 
pilgrimage.  “ Send  ” — he  adjux*es  the  iconoclastic 
emperor — “ to  that  image  not  made  with  hands, 
and  see;  to  it  flock  all  the  peoples  of  the  East, 
and  pray ; and  many  such  there  are  made  with 
hands.”  His  contemporary,  John  of  Damascus 
{He  Fide  Orthod.  iv.  16)  gives  moi-e  detail.  A 
story  was  cuxu-ent,  he  says,  that  Abgarus,  king 
of  Edessa,  sent  a painter  to  take  a pox-trait  of 
the  Lord ; and  that  when  he  was  unable  to  pex-- 
form  his  task  in  consequence  of  the  brightness  of 
His  countenance,  the  Lord  himself  put  his  outer 
gax-ment  {ipaTiov)  to  His  own  face  and  impx-essed 
upon  it  a perfect  likeness  {aTreucovicrpa)  of  His 
countenance,  which  He  sent  to  Abgarus.  Leo 
Diaconus  {Hist.  iv.  10,  in  Niebuhr’s  Scriptt. 
Byzant.  xi.  70)  adds  to  this  a wonderful  story  of 
a tile  having  received  the  impression  from  this 
robe.  The  tile  is  also  alluded  to  by  Zonax-as 
{Annal.  xvi.  25).  The  image  on  the  cloth  was 
brought  to  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine Porphyx-ogennetes,  A.D.  944 ; its  transla- 
tion is  celebrated  by  the  Byzantine  chux-ch  on 
August  16,  which  is  a great  festival.  What 


a Hefele  states  that  this  is  mentioned  at  a somewhat 
earlier  date  by  Moses  of  Chorene. 
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became  of  the  picture  when  that  city  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  is  not  recorded,  but  pictures  claim- 
ing to  be  this  miraculous  portrait  are  found  in 
Italy.  The  Genoese  lay  claim  to  the  possession 
of  it,  and  say  that  it  was  brought  to  their  city 
by  Leonardo  de  Montalto,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Armenian  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  where 
it  is  still  exhibited  once  a year.  St.  Sylvester’s 
at  Rome  also  claims  to  possess  the  original 
Abgarus-picture.  This  is  (according  to  Hefele) 
of  the  Byzantine  type,  and  represents  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Lord  in  the  bloom  of  youthful 
power  and  beauty,  with  high  and  open  forehead, 
clear  eyes,  long  and  straight  nose,  parted  hair, 
and  a thick,  auburn,  bifurcated  beard.  Dr. 
Gliickselig  contends  that  the  Edessa  portrait 
furnished  the  type  for  the  pictures  of  Christ  in 
mosaics  from  the  fourth  century  onward  ; before 
that  time  (he  believes)  no  attempt  at  portraiture 
of  the  Lord  was  made,  the  early  representations 
in  the  catacombs  being  mere  symbols  or  adapta- 
tions of  pagan  types. 

(b)  The  opposite  of  the  calm  and  beautiful 
face  represented  in  the  Abgarus-portrait  is  the 
“Veronica”  picture  of  the  suffering  Saviour 
crowned  with  thorns.  The  legend  attached  to 
this  picture  is,  that  as  the  Lord  was  bending 
under  the  cross  on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  a pious 
woman,  Veronica,  offered  Him  her  veil,  or  a 
napkin,  to  dry  the  sweat  on  His  face;  an  image 
of  the  face  remained  miraculously  impressed  on 
the  cloth.  In  the  Martyrology  of  Usuard,  for 
instance,  (ed.  Greven.)  we  have  under  March  25, 
“ Veronicae  sanctae  rnatronae  cui  Dominus 
imaginem  faciei  suae  sudario  impressam  reliquit.” 
Gervase  of  Tilbury  ( Otia  Irnpcriulici , c.  25,  in 
Leibnitz’s  Scriptt.  Bruns,  i.  968),  who  wrote  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  speaking  of  the  “figura 
Domini  quae  Veronica  dicitur,”  informs  us  that 
some  say  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  an 
unknown  person,  Veronica  ; but  the  account 
given  by  the  most  ancient  writers  is  (he  pro- 
ceeds) that  the  woman  who  brought  it  was 
Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus.  From  the  tradition 
of  the  elders  we  learn  that  she  had  a likeness  of 
the  Lord’s  countenance  painted  on  panel,  which 
Volusianus,  a friend  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  who  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  to  Jerusalem  to  report  on 
the  deeds  and  miracles  of  Christ,  caused  to  be 
taken  away  from  her,  that  by  means  of  it  Tibe- 
rius might,  be  healed  of  his  disease.  Martha, 
however,  it  is  said,  followed  the~“  countenance  of 
her  guest,”  came  to  Rome,  and  at  the  very  first 
sight  healed  Tiberius.  Whence  it  came  to  pass 
(continues  the  veracious  chronicler)  that  Chris- 
tianity was  known  in  Rome  before  the  arrival  of 
the  apostles,  and  that  Tiberius,  instead  of  the 
mildest  of  sheep,  became  the  fiercest  of  wolves, 
raging  against  the  Senate  because  they  refused  to 
recognise  Christ  according  to  his  wish  — certainly 
a remarkable  way  of  accounting  for  the  aberra- 
tions of  Tiberius’s  later  years. 

The  Veronica-portrait  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Rome  as  early  as  the  year  700;  in 
the  year  1011  an  altar  was  dedicated  in  its 
honour,  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  one  of  the 
relics  exhibited  in  St.  Peter’s,  though  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  It  was  exhibited  on  the 
8th  December,  1854,  when  Rome  was  crowded 
with  bishops  assembled  to  be  present  at  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. On  that  occasion  it  was  seen  by  M. 
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Barbier  de  Montault,  who  describes  it  as  fol- 
lows ( Quarterly  Rev.  No.  246,  p.  491)  : — 

“The  Holy  Face  is  enclosed  in  a frame  of 
silver,  partially  gilt,  and  square,  of  a severe 
character,  and  little  adorned.  The  simplicity  of 
the  bordering  gives  prominence  to  the  interior  of 
the  picture,  which  is  protected  by  a thin  plate 
of  crystal.  Unfortunately,  by  one  of  those  cus- 
toms so  common  in  Italy,  a sheet  of  metal  covers 
the  field,  and  only  leaves  apparent  the  figure 
indicating  its  outline.  By  this  outline  one  is  led 
to  conjecture  flowing  hair  reaching  to  the 
shoulders,  and  a short  beard,  bifurcated  and 
small.  The  other  features  are  so  vaguely  indi- 
cated, or  so  completely  effaced,  that  it  requires 
the  liveliest  imagination  in  the  world  to  perceive 
traces  of  eyes  or  nose.  In  short,  one  does  not 
see  the  material  of  the  substance  because  of  the 
useless  intervention  of  a metal  plate,  and  the 
place  of  the  impression  exhibits  only  a blackish 
surface,  not  giving  any  evidence  of  human 
features.” 

For  many  years  the  explanation  of  the  name 
Veronica  given  by  Mabillon  and  Papebroch  was 
generally  adopted;  that  “Veronica”  is  simply 
an  anagram  of  “ vera  icon,”  a true  image.  Me- 
diaeval writers  do  in  fact  use  the  word  Veronica 
rather  to  designate  the  picture  itself  than  as  the 
name  of  a woman.  Thus  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  as 
we  have  seen,  speaks  of  “figura  Domini  quae 
veronica  dicitur ;”  and  he  afterwards  uses  the 
expression,  “Est  ergo  veronica  pictura  Domini 
vera.”  But  more  recently  W.  Grimm  has 
maintained  a different  view.  He  notices  the 
fact,  that  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  who 
was  healed,  is  said  in  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus 
(c.  7),  probably  of  the  fifth  century,  and  by 
John  Malalas,  a Byzantine  historian  of  the  sixth 
{Hist.  Chron.,  p.  805,  ed.  Oxon.  1691),  to  have 
been  named  Berenice  (Bepovlicq) ; and  supposes 
that  the  legend  of  the  veil  or  napkin  in  question 
arose  from  some  confusion  of  the  Paneas  statue 
with  the  Abgarus-portrait ; the  Veronica-legend 
is,  he  believes,  no  more  than  a Latin  rival-story 
or  metamorphosis  of  the  Greek  Abgarus-legend, 
with  the  Veronica  introduced  from  another 
source.  M.  Maury  ( Croyances  et  Legendcs ) 
connects  the  name  BeportKi]  with  the  Gnostic 
feminine  symbol  y UpovriKos , but  this  conjecture 
seems  rather  ingenious  than  sound. 

(3)  In  the  eighth  century  the  iconoclastic 
party,  seeing  the  great  variety  of  pictures  of 
Christ,  very  naturally  asked  which  they  were  to 
consider  the  true  portrait ; were  they  to  adopt 
the  Roman  type,  or  the  Indian,  or  the  Greek,  or 
the  Egyptian?  To  this  Photius  ( Epist . 64)  replies, 
that  the  difference  between  these  representations 
is  much  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the 
gospels  circulating  in  the  several  countries, 
which  are  written  in  one  character  by  the 
Romans,  in  another  by  the  Indians,  in  another 
by  the  Hebrews,  in  another  by  the  Ethiopians, 
and  which  differ,  not  only  in  the  forms  of  letters, 
but  in  the  pronunciation  and  significance  of  the 
words.  If  Photius’s  illustration  is  to  be  taken 
exactly,  it  seems  to  imply  that  all  the  pictures 
of  which  he  knew  anything  represented  the  same 
face,  and  were  only  made  to  differ  by  the  pecu- 
liarities, whether  individual  or  national,  of  the 
painter ; and  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
Byzantine  type  was  so  far  determined  in  his 
time,  that  all  the  pictures  which  he  had 
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seen  might  have  passed  for  copies,  of  various 
degrees  of  merit,  of  one  original. 

(4)  The  descriptions  of  the  Lord  given  by  John 
of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  century,  and  by  the 
supposed  Publius  Lentulus  at  a later  period,  no 
doubt  had  considerable  influence  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  Christ.  The  former  ( Epist . ad 
Theoph.-c.  3),  referring  to  the  testimony  of  still 
earlier  writers,  describes  the  Lord  as  having 
been  somewhat  bent  even  in  youth,  with  meeting 
eyebrows,  beautiful  eyes,  large  nose,  curling 
hair,  dark  beard  and  tint  the  colour  of  wheat, 
like  His  mother.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
be  written  to  the  Senate  of  Rome  by  one  Publius 
Lentulus,  a friend  of  Pontius  Pilate.  The  age  of 
this  document  is  unknown  (see  Gabler,  dc 
avdevTia  Epistolae  Pub.  Lentu'i  ad  Senatum  ; 
Jena,  1819),  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quoted  in 
its  present  form  by  any  earlier  writer  than 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  (f  1109).  Another  de- 
scription of  the  Lord’s  person  is  given  by  Nice- 
phorus  Callisti  (AT.  E.  i.  40),  but  this,  as  it  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  does  not  claim  to 
rest  on  earlier  authorities,  may  be  passed  over. 

Literature. — Besides  those  portions  of  works 
on  Christian  Art  which  relate  to  representations 
of  the  Lord,  as  Molanus,  De  sacris  Picturis  et 
Lmaginibus  ; Alt,  Heiiigenbilder ; Munter,  Sinn- 
h'lder  und  Kuntsvorstellungen ; Piper,  Mytho- 
logie  und  Symbolik  der  Christi.  Iiunst ; v.  Wessen- 
berg,  Die  Chrttlichen  Bilder ; J.  G.  Muller, 
Bi  dliche  Darstellungen  in  Sanctu  irium  der  Ckr. 
Kirchen  vom  v.-xiv.  Jahrhdt ; Lord  Lindsay, 
Sketches  of  Christian  Art ; St.  John  Tyrwhitt, 
Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church ; we  may 
mention  the  following  special  works: — 

1.  On  Pepresentations  of  the  Lord  in  general. 
P.  E Jablonsky,  Disscrtatio  de  Origine  Lmaginum 
Christi  in  Ecclesia,  in  Opera,  iii.  377  ff.  ed.  te 
Water ; J.  Reiske,  Exercitatt.  Hist,  de  Lmaginibus 
Jesu  Christi;  L.  Gluckselig,  Christusccrchaologie  ; 
Peignot,  Recherches  stir  la  Per sonne  de  Jesus- 
• Christ ; Pascal,  Recherches  edifi antes  et  curicuses 
s nr  la  Per  sonne  de  N.  S.  Jesus  Christ ; Mrs.  Jameson 
and  Lady  Eastlake,  The  History  of  our  Lord  as 
exemplified  in  Works  of  Art:  T.  Heaphy,  Exa- 
mination into  the  Antiquity  of  the  Likenesses  of 
our  Blessed  Lord,  in  Art  Journal,  New  Ser.,  vol. 
vii.  (1861) ; Hefele,  Christusbilder , in  Beitrdge  zur 
Kirchengesch.  Archdol.  u.  s.  w.  (Tubingen,  1864); 
Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.  s.  v.  ‘ Jesus 
Christ [Baring-Gould],  Portraits  of  Christ,  in 
Quarterly  Review , No.  246  (Oct.  1867),  p.  490  ff. 

2.  On  the  Images  not  made  with  h >nds.  Gretser, 
Syntagma  de  Ltnagg.  non  manu  factis,  etc.,  in 
Opera,  vol.  xv.,  Ratisbon,  1734  ff. ; Beausobre, 
Des  Images  de  Main  Divine,  in  Biblioth.  Ger- 
manique,  xviii.  10 ; W.  Grimm,  Die  Sage  vom 
Ursprung  der  Christusbilder. 

3.  On  the  Paneas-Statue.  Th.  Hasaei  Dissertt. 
77.  de  Monumento  Paneadensi , Bremen,  1726 ; 
also  in  his  Sylloge  Dissertt.,  pt.  2,  p.  314.  [C.j 

JEWS  AS  REPRESENTED  ON  CHRIS- 
TIAN MONUMENTS.  The  Jews  of  our 
Lord’s  time  appear  in  various  sculptures  of 
His  life  and  works  (Bottari,  tav.  lxxxv.  et 
passim ; Millin,  Midi  de  la  France , pi.  lxiv. 
et  passim).  They  are  generally  distinguished, 
especially  in  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
Wilderness,  by  wearing  a flat  cap  or  beretta, 
as  in  the  above  plates  from  sarcophagi.  The  Old 
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Testament  mosaics  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  are 
without  the  limits  of  our  work,  and  Roman  dress 
and  armour  prevail  in  them.  The  supposed  arrest 
of  St.  Peter  contains  some  of  these  figures,  but 
though  Aringhi,  Bottari,  and  Buonarroti  are 
against  him,  Martigny  is  still  inclined  to  think 
the  group  in  question  intended  to  represent  Moses 
attacked  by  the  rebellious  people  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, when  (Exodus  xxiv.  &c.)  they  were  ready 
to  stone  him.  This  subject  constantly  accom- 
panies that  of  the  Rock  in  Horeb,  where  their 
complaints  were  silenced  by  miracle.  Moses  or 
St.  Peter  (whichever  figure  may  be  intended), 
always  has  his  head  uncovered  in  it,  and  the 
other  Hebrews  wear  the  flat  head  covering,  short 
tunics,  cloaks  or  saga  fastened  with  fibulae,  and 
sandals  (Exod.  xii.  11).  The  cap  may  have  been 
a common  or  distinctive  part  of  Jewish  dress. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

JEWS,  TREATMENT  OF.  The  fortunes 
of  the  Jews  after  the  rise  of  Christianity  are 
matters  of  general  history.  An  account  of  their 
relation  towards  the  expanding  power  of  the 
church  will  be  found  in  Milman’s  Hist,  of  Jews 
(iii.  167-203).  This  article  oulv  gives  a brief 
summary  of  the  ecclesiastical  enactments  against 
connivance  with  Jewish  practices,  or  against 
the  Jews  themselves.  To  desert  Christianity 
for  Judaism  was  Apostasy  ; to  confound  toge- 
ther the  rites  or  doctrines  of  the  two  religions 
was  Heresy  ; see  Cod.  Thcod.  XVI.  v.  43,  44 ; 
ibid.  XVI.  viii.  de  Judaeis  Coeli  olis  et  Samari- 
tanis.  But  in  addition  to  these  graver  of- 
fences, Christians  were  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves separate  from  various  Jewish  customs. 
Thus  resting  on  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  was 
denounced  (Cone.  Laod.  c.  29)  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  a relic  of  Judaism  ; it  was  also  forbid- 
den (ibid.  c-c.  37,  38)  to  receive  festival  presents, 
or  unleavened  bread,  from  the  Jews,  or  to  share 
in  their  feasts.  A similar  injunction  against 
participating  in  Jewish  festivals  or  fasts  appears 
in  the  Apostolic  Canons  (cc.  69,  70)  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  and  also  in  the  Trullan 
council  (c.  11).  The  council  of  Eliberis,  a.d. 
305,  initiating  the  violent  hostility  against  the 
Jews  which  prevailed  in  Spain  up  to  and 
through  the  time  of  the  Inquisition,  forbade  (c. 
49)  any  landlord  to  eaP  upon  a Jew’  to  bless  his 
crops ; and  in  the  next  canon  prohibited  a 
Christian  from  eating  with  a JevT.  This  prohi- 
bition against  sharing  food  with  a Jew,  because  he 
regarded  certain  meats  as  unclean,  is  enacted  in 
many  subsequent  Gallic  councils  (Cone.  Tenet. 
c.  12  , Cone.  Agath.  c.  40;  Cone.  Epaon.  c.  15, 
3 Cone.  Aurel.  c.  13  ; 1 Cone.  Matiscon.  c.  15). 
Intermarriage  with  Jews  was  guarded  against  as 
strictly  as  with  heathen  (1  Cone.  Arvern.  c.  6 ; 
3 Cone.  Aurel.  c.  13 ; 3 Cone.  Tolet.  c.  14 ; 4 
Cone.  Tolet.  c.  63).  The  dangers  which  were 
supposed  to  lurk  in  association  with  the  Jews 
are  exemplified  at  length  in  Chrysostom’s  6 
Homilies  in  Judaeos,  also  in  Horn.  23  ad  eos  qni 
prirno  Pasch.  jejunant,  and  Horn.  24  ad  eos  qui 
Judaeorum  jejunium  jejunant  (tom.  6 Ed.  Savil.). 
One  of  the  matters  regarded  v’ith  special  jealousy 
by  the  church  was  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  hold 
Christian  slaves.  By  a law  of  Constantine 
(Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  27),  the  right  had  been 
considerably  restricted ; but  the  law  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  3rd  council  of 
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Orleans,  a.d.  538  (c.  13)  recognises  Christian 
servitude,  but  decrees  that  if  a Christian  slave 
takes  sanctuary  because  his  Jewish  master 
interferes  with  his  religion,  the  slave  is  not  to  be 
surrendered,  but  redeemed  at  a fair  valuation. 
This  decree  was  repeated  and  enlarged  by  subse- 
quent councils  (4  Cone.  Anrel.  c.  30,31  ; 1 Cone. 
Matiscon.  c.  15).  In  Spain  the  4th  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  633  (c.  66)  sanctioned  the  royal 
decree  which  declared  it  altogether  unlawful  for 
a Jew  to  hold  a Christian  in  bondage,  but  the 
desire  of  gain  was  too  strong  for  both  church 
and  state,  for  a little  later  the  10th  council, 
A.D.  656,  complains  that  even  the  clergy  sold 
Christian  captives  to  the  Jews.  The  treatment 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain  occupies  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  numerous  canons  of  the  synods 
held  in  Toledo  in  the  7th  century.  Under  the 
reign  of  Recared,  the  first  Gothic  king,  and 
again  under  Sisebut,  the  Jews  had  been  subjected 
to  fierce  persecution.  The  4th  council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  633,  over  which  Isidore  of  Seville  presided, 
gave  them  some  relief,  but  this  leniency  was 
partial  and  shortlived.  In  the  57th  canon  of 
that  council  it  was  enacted  that  no  Jew  should 
be  converted  by  violence ; but  the  later  canons 
contain  more  stringent  regulations  ; children  of 
Jews,  who  have  been  baptised,  are  to  be  separated 
from  their  parents  and  placed  in  monasteries  or 
in  God-fearing  families  (c.  60);  the  testimony  of 
Jews  is  to  be  rejected  (c.  64),  because  those  who 
are  unfaithful  to  God  cannot  be  faithful  to  man; 
and  (c.  65),  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  all 
public  offices.  A few  years  later  all  trace  of 
toleration  has  disappeared,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
absence  of  Isidore,  who  had  died  in  the  interval, 
and  the  civil  law  which  banished  Jews  from  the 
kingdom,  was  ratified  by  the  church  (6  Cone. 
Tolet.  c.  3 ; 8 Cone.  Tolet.  c.  12).  The  12th 
council,  a.d.  681,  in  response  to  an  exhortation 
from  the  king  to  extirpate  the  pest  of  the  Jews, 
proscribed  (c.  9)  in  detail  each  distinctive  Jewish 
practice,  Shortlv  afterwards  the  Saracenic 
invasion  swept  over  the  Peninsula,  and  the  Jews 
enjoyed  more  peace.  In  France  there  is  no 
notice  of  the  Jews  earlier  than  the  6th  century. 
The  3rd  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  538,  contains  an 
ordinance  (c.  30),  forbidding  Jews  to  appear  in 
the  streets  or  hold  any  intercourse  with 
Christians  for  four  days,  from  Maundy  Thurs- 
day till  Easter  Monday  (1  Cone.  Matiscon.  c.  14). 
The  council  of  Narbonne,  A.D.  589  (c.  9)  forbade 
Jews  to  hold  religious  services  at  the  burial  of 
their  dead,  under  a tine  of  six  ounces  of  gold, 
a sum  which  indicates  their  wealth  at  that  date. 
By  the  5th  council  of  Paris,  a.d.  615  (c.  15)  no 
Jew  was  to  hold  any  public  office  which  made 
Christians  subordinate  to  him,  except  on  con- 
dition of  being  baptised  with  his  whole  family 
{Cone.  Remens.  c.  11 ; Cone.  Cabil.  c.  9).  Latex’, 
under  Charlemagne,  Jews  were  not  only  tolei’ated 
but  treated  with  considei’ation.  [G.  M.] 

JOACHIM,  “ Avus  Christi;”  commemorated 
Miaziah  7 = April  2 {Cal.  Armen.)’,  with  Anna, 
Aug.  27  {Cal.  Armen.),  and  Sept.  9 {Cal.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JOANNA,  wife  of  Chuza;  commemorated 
May  24  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi)  . [W.  F.  G.] 

JOANNICIUS,  the  Great,  iiaios  irar^p,  A.D. 
758  ; commemorated  Nov.  4 {Cal.  Byzant.). 

' [W.  F.  G.] 
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JOB,  the  patriarch  ; commemorated  May  6 
{Cal.  Byzant.)’,  Sept.  5 (C >1.  Annen.)\  May  10 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

JOC (INDIAN US,  martyr  in  Africa;  com- 
memoi’ated  July  4 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOEL,  the  prophet;  commemoi’ateJ  Tekemt 
21  = Oct.  18  {Cal.  Kthiop.) ; Oct.  19  {Cal.  By- 
zant.)', Nov.  19  {C  il.  Copt.)',  July  13  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST.,  Festivals 

AND  LKGEND  OF. 

1.  History  of  Festivals,  (a.)  Nativity  of  Bap- 
tist.— The  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  stands 
in  l-emarkable  contrast  with  those  of  other 
saints  commemoi’ated  by  the  chui’ch,  in  that 
with  these  it  is  their  death  which  is  celebi’ated, 
as  the  birth  into  the  better  life,  whereas  here  it 
is  the  actual  birthday ; a circumstance  only  else- 
whei’e  commemoi’ated  in  the  case  of  our  Blessed 
Loi’d  Himself,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  Sep- 
tember 8 being  of  quite  later  date  ; and  thus 
we  find  St.  Augustine  saying  {Serm.  287,  vol.  v. 
1692,  ed.  Gaume)  “ solos  duos  natales  celebi’at 
[ecclesia],  hujus  [».  e.  Johannis]  et  Christi.” 
There  is  a very  obvious  reason  to  be  found  for 
this  exceptional  state  of  things  from  the  close 
historical  connection  between  the  birth  of  the 
Forei  unner  and  that  of  the  Saviour.  This  reason 
is  plainly  dwelt  on  in  many  ancient  litui’gies, 
and  the  Preface  in  the  first  mass  for  the  festival 
in  the  Leonine  Saci’amentary  may  specially  be 
noted. 

What  claims  June  24,  the  day  on  which  this 
nativity  is  celebrated,  has  to  be  considei’ed  the 
actual  birthday  of  St.  John,  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  say  definitely.  We  know  from  Luke 
i.  26,  that  the  Baptist  was  six  months  older  than 
our  Loi’d,  and  therefore  the  difficulty  resolves 
itself  into  the  more  important  matter  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  view  which  places  Christmas 
on  December  25,  a question  which  will  be  found 
discussed  elsewhere*  [Christmas]. 

Attention  has  there  been  called  to  the  coinci- 
dence of  Christmas  Day  with  the^period  of  the 
winter  solstice,  and  the  possible  reasons  under- 
lying that  coincidence.  The  festival  of  the  Nati- 
vity of  St.  John  will  consequently  coincide  with 
the  period  of  the  summer  solstice,  which,  like  the 
winter  solstice,  was  a time  specially  observed  in 
many  of  the  older  heathen  religions.  From  this 
source  many  superstitious  heathen  observances 
in  connection  with  this  day  passed  into  early 
Christianity.  One  of  these,  the  so-called  Fire  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  will  be  found  touched  upon 
in  the  following  article  : another  is  reprehended 

by  Augustine,  “Natali  Johannis de  sol- 

lemnitate  superstitiosa  pagana  Christiani  ad  mare 

veniebant  et  ibi  se  baptizabant Adjuro 

per  ipsum,  qui  iiodie  natus  est,  nemo  faciat  ” 
{Serm.  196  in  Nat.  Dom.  vol.  v.  1310). b 

A curious  mystical  idea  was  early  suggested 
by  the  times  on  which  the  two  birthdays  were 


* It  is  true  that  in  the  present  church  year,  beginning 
with  Advent,  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist 
seems  to  follow  by  six  months  that  of  our  Lord ; but  oi 
course,  when,  as  was  originally  the  case,  the  year  began 
with  Easter,  the  natural  order  of  sequence  prevailed. 

b This  practice,  as  existing  among  ihe  Mandaeans,  la 
referred  to  below. 
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kept,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist’s  own  words 
(John  iii.  30),  “ He  must  increase,  but  I must 
decrease,”  so  that  from  our  Lord’s  nativity  the 
days  began  to  lengthen,  and  from  St.  John’s  to 
shorten.  This  idea  is  found  dwelt  upon  in 
Augustine  (Serm.  287,  § 4,  vol.  v.  1692.  See  also 
a sermon  formerly  attributed  to  Augustine  [ Serm . 
197  in  Append.  § 2,  ib.  2856],  but  now  referred 
to  Caesarius  of  Arles  :)  and  Maximus  Taurinensis 
(Serm.  4 in  Append .,  Patrol,  lix.  850)  ; and  the 
presence  of  numerous  homilies  for  the  festival  of 
the  Baptist  among  the  writings  of  this  father 
show  at  how  early  a date  it  was  commemorated. 
A remark  of  his  may  further  be  added,  that  it 
was  kept  “majorum  traditione  ” (Serm.  292,  § 1, 
vol.  v.  1717).  Consequently  with  all  allowances 
for  a rhetorical  way  of  speaking,  this  will  carry 
back  the  festival  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  We  find  it  also  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  Kalendarium  Carthaginense , where 
the  notice  is  “viii.  Ivalend.  Jul.  Sancti  Joannis 
Baptistae”  (Patrol,  xiii.  1221)°.  It  is  wanting, 
however,  in  the  calendar  of  Buchelius,  which  is 
generally  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  in  the  list  of  festivals  in  the  Apo- 
stolic Constitutions  (viii.  33).  These,  however, 
are  mere  passing  exceptions,  for  its'  otherwise 
universal  presence  in  ancient  liturgies,  martyr- 
ologies,  and  calendars,  and  the  numerous  homilies 
for  it  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  (Augustine, 
Maximus  Taurinensis,  etc.)  are  evidence  of  the 
wide-spread  observance  and  early  date  of  the  fes- 
tival. The  council  of  Agde  (506  a.d.)  in  ruling 
concerning  private  chapels,  includes  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  among  the  most  important 
festivals  on  which  a man  was  not  to  forsake  his 
proper  church,  the  only  others  specified  being 
Easter,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  the  Ascension,  and 
Whitsunday  (Cone.  Agatkense , can.  21 ; Labbe, 
iv.  1386). 

It  may  next  be  remarked  that,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  interdependence  of  the 
dates  of  the  nativities  of  our  Lord  and  of  the 
Baptist,  the  East  agrees  almost  unanimously 
with  the  West  as  to  the  particular  day  on  which 
the  latter  is  to  be  commemorated.  See  e.g.  be- 
sides the  regular  Byzantine  calendar,  the  notice 
in  the  Greek  metrical  Ephemerides,  published 
by  Papebroch  in  the  Acta  Sanctoi'um  (May,  vol.  i. 
p.  xxxii.),  Tlp68popov  ap<pl  rerdpTr]  etKaSt  yei- 
vaTo  fx^rrip  ; the  curious  design  in  the  Moscow 
pictorial  calendar  (ibid.)  ; and  the  calendars  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  churches  published 
by  Ludolf  ( Fasti  Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alexandrine? , 
p.  32).  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  Arme- 
nian church,  the  only  church  that  does  not  cele- 
brate Christmas  on  December  25,  is  also  the  only 
one  that  does  not  commemorate  the  Nativity  of 
the  Baptist  on  June  24,  keeping  it  on  Jan.  14 
(Neale,  Eastern  Church , Introd.  p.  797).d 

We  may  add  a few  words  here  as  to  the  vigil  and 
octave  of  the  festival.  The  former  is  recognized, 


c The  other  mention  in  this  calendar  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  [vi.  Kal.  Jan.  Sancti  Joannis  Baptistae  et  Jacobi 
Apostoli  quem  Herodes  occidit]  is  probably  due  to  a 
copyist’s  error,  oecause  of  the  constant  association  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  with  Dec.  27.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, however,  that  this  is  an  early  African  form  of  the 
festival  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

d lor  a possible  variation  from  general  usage  in  the 
case  of  the  church  of  lours,  see  Gregor.  Turen.  Ei&t. 
Pranc.  x.  31  ( Patrol . lxxL  566). 


as  we  have  shown  below,  in  the  Leonine  Sacra- 
mentary, though  not  specified  by  name  as  in  the 
Ambrosian.  We  need  not,  however,  with  Pape- 
broch, consider  St.  Ambrose  to  have  been  the  first 
to  institute  the  vigil.  It  is  also  found  included 
in  the  later  Roman  Sacramentaries,  the  Gelasian 
and  Gregorian,  and  its  observance  throughout 
Gaul  and  Germany  is  shown  by  its  presence  in 
ancient  martyrologies  and  calendars  of  those 
countries,  e.g.  [in  one  form  of]  the  Mart.  Gello- 
nense  (D’Achfery,  Spicilegium , xiii.  424),  the 
Mart.  Autissiodorense  (Martene,  Collectio  Ampliss. 
vol.  vi.  709),  and  a calendar  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury described  by  Binterim.  This  writer  refers 
also  to  a German  Sacramentary  published  by 
Gerbert,  where  the  notice  for  the  d*ay  is,  “ jeju- 
nium  S.  Joannis  Baptistae,  una  cum  Missa  pro 
more  vigiliarum  ” (Denkw.  v.  i.  377).  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  council  of  Seligenstadt 
(1022  a.d.)  ordered  that  all  Christians  should 
abstain  from  flesh  and  blood  for  fourteen  days' 
before  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (can. 
1,  Labbe  ix.  844). 

As  regards  the  octave,  it  would  appear  that 
Papebroch  is  in  error  in  considering  that  no 
earlier  traces  of  it  could  be  found  than  of  the 
13th  or  14th  centuries,  for  Binterim  cites  several 
calendars  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  which 
mark  it,  e.g.  the  Cal.  Frisingense  of  the  10th 
century  (Eckhart,  Franc.  Orient,  i.  835).  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  octave  has  a special 
importance  of  its  own,  as  being  the  day  on  which 
the  Baptist  was  circumcised  and  received  the 
divinely  declared  name  of  John,  and  on  which 
the  speech  of  Zacharias  was  miraculously  re- 
stored. 

(/3.)  Decollation  of  the  Baptist. — Besides  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John,  there  are 
other  Johannine  festivals  of  comparatively  minor 
importance,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  De- 
collation, generally  commemorated  on  August  29, e 
the  chief  exception  being  that  the  Armenian 
church  celebrated  it  on  April  13,  and  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  according  to  one  view,  on  the 
octave  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist,  and  accord- 
ing to  another  view  on  September  24.f 

This  festival,  too,  must  be  of  comparatively 
early  date,  for  we  find  it  in  the  Gelasian  and  [in 
some  forms  of]  the  Gregorian  Sacramentaries,  to 
its  presence  in  which  Bede  alludes  (Expos,  in 
Marc.  lib.  ii. ; Patrol,  xcii.  192).  Again  in  the 
Eastern  church,  we  may  appeal  to  the  Byzantine 
and  Russian  calendars,  and  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  Moscow  pictorial  calendar  and  the 
Greek  metrical  Ephemerides,  the  notice  in  the 
latter  being,  zUcdSi  dpepi  ivd.Tr)  UpoSpopov  Taper 
avxera  t'lfpos.  See  also  Ludolfs  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopic  calendars  (p.  1):  here,  however,  thei*e 
is  a simple  commemoration  of  the  Baptist  on 
August  29,  and  the  festival  of  the  Decollation 
on  August  30. 

With  reference  to  the  usage  of  the  Gallican 
church  alluded  to  above,  the  fact  that  in  their 
liturgy  the  festival  of  the  Decollation  almost  im- 

e The  Marlyrologium  Hieronymi  (Patrol,  xxx.  488), 
and  a MS.  of  the  Martyrology  of  Bede  (Patrol,  xciv. 
1025),  place  it  on  Aug.  30.  So  also  the  Egyptian  calen- 
dar in  Selden  (p.  221,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1679). 

f Augusti  (Denkw.  ii.  156)  argues  that  the  Decollation 
was  not  originally  a distinct  festival  from  that  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Baptist,  but  the  evidence  for  this  view,  it 
must  be  said,  is  hardly  conclusive. 
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mediately  followed  the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist, 
induced  Papebroch  (Acta  Sanctorum,  June,  vol. 
v.  p.  608)  to  maintain  that  the  former  com- 
memoration was  probably  held  there  on  the 
octave  of  the  latter.  Mabillon,  on  the  other 
hand,  appeals  to  a letter  which  bears  the  name 
of  Augustine,  to  one  Bibianus,  a Gallican  bishop, 
which  asserts  that  the  conception  and  death  of 
St.  John  fell  on  the  same  day  (i.e.  Sept.  23  or 
24),  and  further  refers  to  August  29  as  the  day 
“ quando  inventum  legitur  caput  dominici  prae- 
cursoris  ” (Patrol,  lxxii.  431).  This  letter,  while 
obviously  spurious,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  as 
to  ancient  Gallican  custom,  and  we  find  the 
same  usage,  at  any  rate  partially,  among  the 
Goths  of  Spain.  (See  Leslie’s  notes  to  the  Moza- 
rabic  Missal ; Patrol,  lxxxv.  837.) 

Legend. — This  will  perhaps  be  the  most  con- 
venient place  to  give  a very  brief  rdsume  of  the 
legends  respecting  the  body  of  St.  John.  This 
was  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Sebaste,  a town 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  Samaria.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  the  coffin  was  broken 
open,  the  bones  burnt,  and  the  dust  scattered 
abroad.  With  this  definite  statement,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  history  of  the  relics 
was  at  an  end ; but  the  story  runs  that  the 
Christians  saved  some  of  the  remains,  which  were 
cent  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Alexandria 
'to  Athanasius  (Rufinus,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  xi.  28 : 
Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3;  vol.  iii.  918, 
ed.  Schulze  and  Noesselt. : Theophanes,  Chrono- 
graphia , vol.  i.  117,  ed.  Classen);  part  also  were 
obtained  by  Theodoret  for  his  own  church  of 
Cyrus  (see  his  llelig.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  1245).  In 
order  to  contain  the  relics  of  the  Baptist,  a 
church  was  some  time  afterwards  (circa  390  A.D.) 
built  in  Alexandria  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Serapis  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  finished 
in  the  reign  of  his  son  Areadius.  Concerning 
the  Head  of  the  Baptist  also  there  is  a long 
series  of  traditions.  These  are  often  plainly  con- 
flicting, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a scholar 
with  Papebroch’s  great  learning  should  have 
wasted  time  on  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 
The  Head  was  said  to  have  been  buried  in  Herod’s 
palace,  where  it  was  first  discovered  about  the 
year  330  A.D.  and  taken  into  Cilicia.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Yalens  it  was  moved  as  far 
as  a place  named  Cosilaus,  but  about  390  A.D. 
Theodosius  transferred  it  to  Constantinople  (Sozo- 
men,  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  21).  Besides  all  this, 
however,  we  read  of  a finding  of  the  Head  at 
Emesa  in  454  A.D.,  a discovery  which  can  hardly 
harmonize  with  the  preceding,  and  which  was  not 
impx-obably  due  to  a growing  demand  of  the  age 
for  relics.  However,  there  is  a further  story  of 
another  translation  of  the  Head,  from  Emesa  to 
Constantinople  in  850  A.D.,  to  preserve  it  from 
the  Saracens,  and  here  it  remained  till  1204  A.D., 
when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Latins. 
The  Head  then,  or  part  of  it,  was  brought  to 
France  by  one  Walo  de  Sartone,  a canon  of 
Amiens.  The  further  legends  given  by  Pape- 
broch, compared  with  which  the  above  almost 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  history,  we  pass  over. 

We  find  at  a comparatively  early  period 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  literature  on  the 
subject  of  the  Finding  of  the  Head,  for  at  a 
council  held  at  Rome  in  494  A.  D.  under  the 
episcopate  of  Gelasius,  such  writings  are  with 
others  ordered  to  be  read  with  caution.  (“Scripta 


de  inventione  capitis  Joannis  Baptistae  novellae 
quaedam  relationes  sunt,  et  nonnulli  eas  Catho- 
lici  legunt.  Sed  cum  haec  ad  Catholicorum 
manus  pervenerint,  beati  Pauli  apostoli  prae- 
cedat  sententia,  Omnia  probate,  quod  bonuin  est 
tenete.”  Patrol,  lix.  161.) 

(7.)  We  are  now  naturally  brought  to  the 
third  of  the  Johannine  festivals,  the  Finding  of 
the  Head.  It  would  appear  that  different 
supposed  findings  are  commemorated,  and  that 
this  accounts  for  the  various  days  on  which  the 
commemorations  are  held.  The  letter  of  the 
Pseudo-Augustine  already  quoted  names  August 
29  as  the  day  on  which  the  Head  was  found, 
and  in  connection  with  this  we  may  cite  one 
form  of  the  martyrology  of  Bede,  “ Passio  et 
decollatio  vel  potius  inventio  capitis  beati 
Joannis  Baptistae  ....  "(Patrol,  xciv.  1025). 
That  day,  however,  has  ordinarily  been  re- 
served for  the  Decollation,  and  Feb.  24,  for  the 
Finding.  In  that  arrangement,  generally  speak- 
ing, Western,  Byzantine,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic 
calendars  agree : and  the  Byzantine  also  com- 
memorates another  finding  on  May  25.  There 
is  besides  a commemoration  of  the  “ Apparitio 
corporis  ” [ “ inventio  ossium  ” Copt.]  in  the 
Ethiopic  and  Coptic  calendars  on  May  27,  and 
of  the  “ depositio  capitis  ” on  Oct.  27  [26, 
Selden]  in  the  latter.  The  notice  for  Feb.  24  in 
the  Greek  metrical  Ephemerides  is  eiK6crTT}v 
7r pobpopoio  <pdvT\  uapt)  apapl  rerdprrjv. 

(8.)  The  festival  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Baptist  on  Sept.  23  [or  24]  is  also  found  in  the 
aboA'e  calendars,  and  in  many  Western  martyro- 
logies.  It  is  not  recognised,  however,  in  the 
Armenian  calendar.  The  notice  for  Sept.  23,  in 
the  Greek  metrical  Ephemerides,  is  duabi  8e 

T piTT)  ycUTTTip  \df}€  TTpoSpO/ULOV  €t(TW. 

(e.)  Besides  the  two  preceding,  comparatively 
unimportant  festivals,  we  find  also  a comme- 
moration of  the  imprisonment  on  Aug.  24 
in  the  Ethiopic  calendar  (Ludolf.  p.  39),  and 
general  commemorations  of  the  Baptist  in  the 
same,  on  Aug.  29  and  April  10  (ib.  pp.  1,  25) : 
and  on  June  6 and  September  5 in  the  Armenian 
calendar  (Neale,  pp.  799,  801). 

2.  Liturgical  Aotices.  — The  oldest  Roman 
Sacramentary,  the  Leonine,  contains  no  less  than 
five  masses  for  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Baptist.  The  first  of  these  evidently  belongs  to 
the  vigil,  for  though  included  with  the  second 
and  third  under  the  general  heading  Aatale  S. 
Jo.  Bapt.,  still  the  point  is  settled  by  the  words 
of  the  preface  (also  occurring,  be  it  said,  in  the 
Gregorian  and  Ambrosian  liturgies  in  the 
service  for  the  vigil)  “ . . . . exhibentes  so- 
lemne  jejunium,  quo  nati  Joannis  Baptistae 
natalitia  praeveuimus  ” (Leonis  Opera ; vol.  ii. 
28,  ed.  Ballerini).  The  fourth  and  fifth  masses, 
portions  of  which  are  also  found  in  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary,  are  headed  ad  fontem,  showing 
the  use  made  of  the  day  as  a solemn  season  for 
baptism.  The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  both  has 
services  for  the  vigil  and  Nativity,  each  with  its 
own  title  (Patrol,  lxxiv.  1165),  and  also  for  the 
Decollation  (dies  passionis ) of  the  Baptist  (ib. 
1175):  and  the  same  too  is  the  case  with  the 
Ambrosian  (Pamelius,  Liiurgg.  Latt.  i.  392, 
420),  and  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (coll. 
108,  126;  ed.  Menard).  In  this  last,  while  the 
first  mass  is  headed  in  vigilia,  the  second  bears 
the  title  In  prima  missa  de  node. 
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In  the  ancient  Gallican  Lectionary,  published 
by  Mabillon,  we  find  no  mention  of  a vigil  : the 
prophetic  lection,  epistle  and  gospel,  are  re- 
spectively Isaiah  xl.  1-20 ; Acts  xiii.  16-47 ; 
Luke  i.  5-25,  39-47,  56-68,  [to  the  words 
Dominus  Dens  Israel],  80.  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  this  by  the  u Passio  S.  Joannis  Bap- 
tistae  ” for  which  the  prophetic  lection,  epistle 
and  gospel  are  respectively  Isaiah  xliii.  1-13,  22, 
— xliv.  5;  Heb.  xi.  33 — xii.  7 ; Matt.  xiv.  1-14 
j (de  Liturgia  Gallicana,  lib.  ii.  pp.  158,  160). 
The  same  too  is  the  case  in  the  Gallican  missal, 
save  that  there  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  is  immediately  followed  by  a mass  “ In 
Natale  unius  Apostoli  et  Martyris  ” (Op.  cit. 
lib.  iii.  271,  275).  In  the  Mozarabic  missal  we 
find  forms  given  for  the  Sunday  “proadventu 
S.  Johannis,”  as  well  as  for  the  festival  of  the 
Nativity  itself,  and  for  that  of  the  Decollation. 
The  prophetic  lection,  epistle  and  gospel  in  the 
three  cases  are  Isaiah  xl.  1-9,  Eph.  iv.  1-14, 
Mark  i.  1-8:  Jer.  i.  5-10,  17-19;  Gal.  i.  11-24, 
Luke  i.  57-70,  80  : Wisdom  iv.  7-15,  2 Cor.  xii. 
2-10,  Matt.  xiv.  1-15.  Sundry  variations  to 
the  above  occurring  in  ancient  lectionaries  are 
mentioned  (in  loci)  in  the  notes  to  Leslie’s  edition 
of  the  Mozarabic  missal.  ( Patrol . lxxxv.  751, 

756,  837 : and  for  the  Breviary  [June  24, 
Sept.  24],  Patrol,  lxxxvi.  1129,  1133,  1209.) 

3.  Miscellaneous  Notices. — We  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  the  Baptist  solely  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  we  shall  now  dwell  briefly  on 
some  further  references.  Josephus’s  account 
( Antiq . xviii.  5.  2)  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  but  he  adds  that, 
besides  other  causes,  Herod  Antipas  was  more  or 
less  moved  to  the  murder  of  St.  John  by  poli- 
tical reasons,  the  dread  of  a revolution.? 

There  are,  ihoreover,  some  curious  associations 
connecting  St.  John  with  some  semi-Christian, 
or  rather  non-Christian,  religions.  The  Clemen- 
tine Homilies  (ii.  23)  make  Simon  Magus  to 
have  been  the  chief  (wpcoros  kcu  boKi/xwraTos) 
disciple  of  St.  John,  who  is  further  described  as 
a 7jbL6pol3airT'HTT7)s  (see  Hegesippus  apud  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  22  ; Justin  Martyr  Dial,  cum 
Tryph.  c.  80 ; and  esp.  Epiphanius,  Haer.  17). 
We  may  perhaps,  therefore,  connect  the  Hem&ro- 
baptistae  with  the  so  called  Mendaeans(or  properly 
Mandaeans),  known  also  as  the  Zabians,  disciples 
of  St.  John,  Christians  of  St.  John.  This  sect, 
which  still  exists,  chiefly  near  the  Tigris,  claims 
to  be  the  lineal  successors  of  the  actual  disciples 
of  St.  John,  respecting  whom  they  give  some 
wild  traditions,  and  whom  they  regard  as  supe- 
rior to  Christ.  They  totally  ignore  his  behead- 
ing, and  say  that  on  his  death-bed  he  bid  his 
disciples  to  crucify  his  body,  in  reference  to  the 
death  that  should  befal  his  kinsman  Jesus.  The 
body  was  then  preserved  in  a crystal  sarcophagus 
at  Sjuster  in  Persia.  (Ignatius  a Jesu,  Narratio 
originis,  rituum  et  errorum  Christianorum  Jo- 
hannis. Romae,  1652  : Kaempfer,  Amoenitates 

Exoticae  pp.  435-454,  Lemgoviae  1712:  Norberg, 
De  religione  et  lingua  Sabaeonim : Petermann 
in  Herzog’s  Real-Encycl.  s.  vv.  Mendaer , Zabier : 


g As  a parallel  to  this  we  may  mention  the  story  of 
Herod  the  Great’s  attempt  to  slay  the  infant  John  from 
the  fear  lest  he  might  hereafter  prove  the  king  of  Israel 
(. Protev . Jacobi,  c.  23) 


Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus  pp. 
100—138,  St.  Petersburgh,  1856.)  They  celebrate 
in  August  (or  April,  according  to  Ignatius  a 
Jesu)  an  annual  festival  of  three  days’  duration, 
in  honour  of  the  Baptist,  and  an  annual  festival 
in  June  of  five  days’  duration,  when  all  the  sect 
receive  baptism.  (Kaempfer,  p.  446.)  This 
reminds  us  of  Augustine’s  protest  cited  above. 
Their  chief  sacred  book,  the  Sidra  Adem  or  Book 
of  Adam,  edited  by  Norberg  ( Codex  Nasaraeus, 
liber  Adami  appelhtus , Hafniae),  and  recently  by 
Petermann  (Lipsiae,  1867),  contains  several 
references  to  St.  John  (see  vol.  i.  108,  vol.  ii.  20, 
22,  24,  60 ; ed.  Norberg).  They  also  possess  a 
‘“Book  of  John  [the  Baptist]”  reported  to  have 
been  given  to  their  ancestors  by  John  himself; 
of  which  there  is  a MS.  in  the  Bi’diothep-e 
Natioruile  at  Paris  (Norberg  de  lingua,  fyc.,  p.  4). 
Among  their  most  curious  superstitions  is  one  in 
connection  with  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  by  St. 
John,  which  accounts  for  the  Anew  they  take  of 
blue  as  an  unholy  colour  (Kaempfer,  p.  447). 

For  a possible  connection  of  the  sect  of  the 
Elxaites  with  the  teaching  of  St.  John,  see  Hil- 
genfeld,  Novum  Testamentum  extra  Canonem 
receptum  iii.  158.  Chwolsohn  (Op.  cit.  p.  112) 
views  Elxai  as  the  actual  founder  of  the  Men- 
daeans,  another  point  of  coincidence. 

Among  the  Mohammedans,  St.  John  is  ac- 
counted as  a prophet,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  in  terms  of  high  respe?t  ( Sura  iii.  39). 
The  passage  in  Sale’s  translation  runs,  “ John, 
who  shall  bear  witness  to  the  word  which 
cometh  from  God,  an  honourable  person,  chaste, 
and  one  of  the  righteous  prophets.” 

We  must  in  conclusion  only  allude  in  the 
briefest  terms  to  a point,  which  though  not 
strictly  within  our  province,  must  not  be  abso- 
lutely passed  over,  the  position  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John,  and  his  association  in  some 
form  with  the  esoteric  rites  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  though  probably  here  there  has  been 
at  times  a confusion  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
For  the  possible  connection  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  such  rites  as  the  Baphomet,  the 
dissevered  head,  etc.,  see  Von  Hammer,  Mys- 
terium  Baphometis  revelation.  .Vindobonae,  1818. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Yon  Wedekind, 
Das  Johannis-  Fest  in  der  Frey-Maurerei.  Frank- 
fort, 1818. 

For  the  matter  of  the  present  article,  we  have 
to  express  considerable  obligations  to  Binterim, 
Deck u: iirdig keiten  der  Christ-Katholischen  Kirche, 
vol.  v.  part  1,  pp.  373,  sqq. ; 446  sqq.  ; Augusti 
Denhxiirdijkeiten  aus  der  Christlichen  Archdologie, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  152  sqq.  Papebroch  in  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (July  25).  Reference  may  also  be  made 
to  Paciaudius  de  Cultu  S.  Johannis  Baptistae. 
Romae  1755.  Wasewitz  Turtur  Joanneus. 
Magdeburg,  1659.  [R.  S.] 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST.,  FIRE  OF. 
We  called  attention  in  the  previous  article  to 
the  way  in  which  early  Christian  writers  dwell 
on  the  mystical  significance  of  the  fact  that  the 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  coincides  with 
the  period  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  we  also 
referred  in  passing  to  various  superstitious  rites 
and  customs,  which  Christianity  evidently  inhe- 
rited from  heathenism.  The  most  prominent  ot 
these  is  that  which  has  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Fire  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
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which,  with  numerous  attendant  customs, 
obviously  nothing  more  than  a relic  of  ancient 
sun-worship,  connected  with  that  period  of  the 
year  wheu  the  sun  has  reached  the  turning  poiut 
of  his  annual  course.  This  custom  of  kindling 
great  fires  in  the  open  air  on  Midsummer’s  Eve 
has  been  shown  to  exist  (and  in  not  a few  places 
even  to  the  present  day)  among  almost  all  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  well  as  in  the  East*  (see  Jac. 
Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie  pp.  583  sqq.,  ed.  2)  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  rightly  viewed  unless  we 
associate  it  with  the  universally  observed  festival 
at  the  winter  solstice,  the  Natalis  Invicti , when 
the  sun  is,  as  it  were,  born  again  for  the  coming 
year  [Christmas],  with  that  on  May-day,  the  la 
Deal-tine  of  the  Irish,  when  the  sun’s  warmth 
has  awakened  the  dormant  earth  [Jamks  the 
Less,  St.,  Festival  of],  and  with  other  similar 
instances. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  plainly  no  ori- 
ginal connection  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  with 
the  practice  now  under  consideration.  The  birth- 
day of  our  Lord  having  been  once  fixed,  by  what- 
soever means,  at  the  winter  solstice  (and  there 
is  certainly  no  inconsiderable  body  of  evidence 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  well-nigh  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  a festival  at  that  time  of  the 
year  had  much  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that 
it  is  a case  of  the  transference  of  worship  from 
the  material  sun  to  Christ,  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness), then,  since  there  wras  a difference  of  six 
months  between  the  ages  of  our  Lord  and  of 
the  Baptist,  the  birthday  of  the  latter  would 
naturally  be  assigned  to  the  summer  solstice. 
The  existing  heathen  practices,  at  first  strongly 
opposed  by  the  church,  gradually  came  to  be 
tolerated  and  finally  to  be  recognised  ; while  the 
attempt  was  continually  made  to  associate  the 
customs  of  the  day  with  the  saint  whose  festival 
had  thus  happened  to  coincide  with  the  older 
celebration. 

A curious  view  on  this  subject,  which  may 
just  claim  a passing  notice,  is  found  in  Hislop’s 
Two  Dabylons( p.  184),  which  refers  the  great  Mid- 
summer festival  of  many  heathenisms  primarily 
to  the  Babylonian  festival  of  Tammuz,  who  is 
further  identified  with  Oannes,  the  Fish-God 
mentioned  by  Berosus  (lib.  i.  p.  48,  ed.  Richter). 
It  is  there  maintained  that  this  name  was  sug- 
gestive of  that  of  Joannes,  and  thus  a Christian 
festival  grew  out  of  a heathen  one,  with  hardly 
a change  in  the  name  of  the  object  of  the  festi- 
val. More  evidence,  however,  and  less  theorizing 
is  wanted,  before  such  a view  can  be  seriously 
entertained. 

To  return  now  to  the  main  part  of  our  subject ; 
— we  shall  cite,  as  showing  the  church’s  original 
point  of  view  in  the  matter,  a passage  from  one 
of  the  sermons  of  Augustine  first  edited  by 
Frangipane  in  1819,  where  he  protests  strongly 
against  this  practice  of  the  lighting  of  fires  on 
St.  John’s  Eve: — “ Cessent  religiones  sacrilegio- 
rum,  cessent  studia  atque  joca  vanitatum ; non 
fiant  ilia  quae  fieri  solent,  non  quaedam  jam  in 
daemonum  honorem,  sed  adhuc  tamen  secundum 
daemonum  morem.  Hesterno  die  post  vesperam 
putrescentibus  flammis  antiquitus  more  daemo- 


**  Nor  need  this  remark  be  confined  to  the  old  world, 
for  we  find  the  same  class  of  rites  prevailing  also  among 
the  Peruvians  under  the  dominion  of  the  Incas  (Prescott, 
Conquest  of  Peru,  i.  pp.  96  sqq.;  10th  ed.). 


niorum  tota  civitas  flagrabat  atque  putrescebat, 
et  universam  aerem  fumus  obduxerat  ” (Serm. 

8 de  S.  Joh.  Dapt.  § 3 ; Patrol,  xlvi.  996). 
Theodoret  again  (Quacst.  in  iv.  Peg.  [xvi.  3],  In- 
tern. 47,  vol.  i.  539,  ed.  Schulze)  in  referring  to 
Ahaz’s  “ causing  his  sons  to  pass  through  the 
fire,”  sees  in  it  au  underlying  reference  to  a cus- 
tom existing  in  his  time,  of  lighting  fires  in  the 
streets,  over  which  men  and  boys  leaped,  and 
even  infants  were  carried  by  their  mothers. 
Theodoret  states  that  this  was  done  once  a 
year,  and  though  he  does  not  further  define  the 
time,  there  is  a probable  reference  to  the  Mid- 
summer fire.  The  Quinisext  or  Trullan  council 
(circa  692,  a.d.)  forbids  the  lighting  of  such 
fires  before  houses,  etc.,  and  the  leaping  over 
them;  and  penalties  are  laid  down  for  all,  cleric 
or  lay,  who  followed  the  practice  (can.  65,  Labbe 
vi.  1172).  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  periods 
are  distinctly  specified  as  the  times  of  the  new 
moon,  but  the  superstition  legislated  against  is 
clearly  a parallel  one;  and,  at  any  rate,  Theo- 
dore Balsamon  (cited  by  Paciaudius,  infra ),  in  his 
comments  on  this  canon,  makes  special  mention 
of  the  fires  on  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Eve.  One 
more  such  instance  may  suffice:  the  German 
council,  which  sat  under  the  authority  of  St. 
Boniface,  either  at  Augsburg  or  Ratisbon  in  742 
a.d.,  forbids  “ illos  sacrilegos  ignes,  quos  Ned- 
fratres  \_Nodfyr , Niedfyr ] vocant”  (can.  5,  Labbe 
vi.  1535). 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  change  of 
feeling  with  which  such  practices  were  regarded 
by  the  church  as  time  went  on,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent attempt  to  connect  them  directly  with  the 
Baptist.  As  examples  of  this  we  may  cite  Joh. 
Beleth  (Pat.  div.  off.  c.  137  ; Patrol,  ccii.  141), 
who  wrote  about  1170  a.d.,  and  Durandus  (Pat. 
div.  off.  vii.  12.  10).  In  these  passages  reference  is 
made  to  three  customs  practised  at  this  season,  the 
lighting  of  fires  (which  are  described  as  being  made 
of  “ ossa  et  quaedam  alia  immunda  ”),  the  carry- 
ing of  firebrands  about  the  fields,  and  the  rolling 
of  a wheel.  After  a strange  explanation  of  the 
first  of  these  as  being  a means  for  driving  away 
dragons,  another  reason  is  given,  namely,  that  it 
was  done  in  memory  of  the  burning  of  the  bones 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Sebaste  (see  last 
article).  The  carrying  about  of  firebrands  is 
explained  as  having  reference  to  him  who  was  a v 
“ burning  and  shining  light”  (John  v.  35)  ; while 
the  rolling  of  the  wheel,  which  has  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  is  made 
further  to  refer  to  the  glory  of  St.  John  waning 
before  Him  who  was  the  True  Light. 

An  attempt  to  disprove  the  idea  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Fire  of  St.  John  with  heathen 
rites  is  made  by  Paciaudius  (de  Cultu  S.  Joh. 
Dapt.  Antiquitates  Christianae , pp.  335  sqq.), 
who,  however,  is  mainly  combating  the  idea  of 
its  connection  with  the  Roman  Palilia , a point 
urged  by  Reiske,  Zeumer  (m/ra),  and  other 
writers.  The  arguments  here,  however,  though 
ingenious,  rest  altogether  on  too  narrow  a foot- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  works  already  cited,  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  F.  C.  de  Khautz  de  ritu  ignis 
in  Natali  S.  Joh.  Dapt.  accensi.  Vindob.  1759: 
Reiske,  Untersuchung  des  bei  den  alten  Deutschen 
gebrduchlichen  heidnischen  Nordfyrs , ingleichen 
des  Oster- und  Johannis-feuers.  Frankfort  1696: 
Zeumer,  Dissertatio  de  igne  in  festo  S.  Johamis 
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accendi  soldo.  Jenae  1699:  Brand,  Popular  An- 
tiquities?,  vol.  i.  pp.  166  sqq.,  ed.  1811.  [R.  S.] 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST.,  in  Art,  etc. 

1.  Iconography. — We  find  abundant  evidence 
that  representations  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  were 
very  frequent  in  early  Christian  times.  Epipha- 
nius  ( Cone . Nic.  If.  Act.  vi. ; Labbe,  vii.  538)  tells 
us  that  those  who  delighted  in  “ soft  clothing  ” 
were  rebuked  by  the  figure  of  the  Baptist  in  his 
“raiment  of  camel’s  hair;”  in  this  garb,  indeed, 
he  is  most  usually  represented,  especially  in  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour  [see  Jordan],  a subject 
of  very  frequent  recurrence  in  early  Christian 
art,  as  for  instance,  in  the  well-known  painting 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus,  in  many  mosaics 
(Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  ii.  tab.  xxiii.),  and  on  vari- 
ous engraved  stones  and  bronze  medals  (Vettori, 
Num.  ner.  expire,  p.  68  and  frontispiece),  where 
he  is  shown  in  the  act  of  pouring  water  from 
a shell  on  the  Lord’s  head  ; he  carries  a staff  in 
his  left  hand. 

Sometimes  the  Forerunner  points  with  his 


finger  to  the  Messiah,  represented  in  the  form 
of  a lamb,  or  in  person  ( Concil . in  Trull,  can. 
lxxxii.).  He  has  been  figured  by  some  artists  in 
tunic  and  pallium,  as  for  example  on  the  bottom 
of  a cup  given  by  Buonarotti  ( Vetri , tav.  vi. 
No.  1),  and  assigned  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
If  this  assumption  be  correct,  we  have  here  one 
of  the  most  ancient  representations  of  this  saint, 
but  many  competent  judges  believe  that  it  is  a 
representation  of  St.  Paul.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  find  the  Baptist  clad  in  a similar  manner, 
and  also  nimbused,  in  a mosaic  of  the  6th  century 
(Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  tab.  xxxi.),  in  the  centre 
of  an  ivory  cross  of  almost  the  same  date  (Pa- 
ciaudi,  De  cultu  Joan.  Bapt.  p.  182,  see  woodcut), 
in  an  ancient  diptych  figured  by  Gori  (The- 
saur.  Diptych,  vol.  iii.  p.  235),  and  also  in  bust 
upon  a chalcedony  attributed  to  the  5th  century 
(Paeiaudi,  u.s.  p.  189). 

In  the  Menaea  of  the  Greeks  the  figure  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  is  winged,  in  allusion  to 


the  passage  of  Isaiah  quoted  by  St.  Mark  (i.  2), 
and  applied  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  the  Fore- 
runner : “ Behold ! I send  My  Messenger  before 
Thy  Face  which  shall  prepare  Thy  way  before 
Thee.”  His  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of 
exhortation,  and  in  his  left  he  carries  a cross, 
and  a scroll  inscribed  with  these  words. 

The  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  the  Baptist 
is  depicted  in  mosaic  on  the  great  arch  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore,  A.D.  443.  The  angel  is  ad 
dressing  Zacharias,  who  stands  before  the  altar 
of  incense  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  vol.  i.  tab.*xlix. 
nn.  1,  2,  3).  In  the  ancient  mosaic  on  the  por- 
tico of  St.  John  Lateran  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  carried  in  a dish  by  a lictor,  while  the 
decapitated  body  remains  still  kneeling  before 
the  executioner  whose  sword  is  still  raised. 

2.  Dedications. — The  first  church  dedicated  to 
him  was  probably  the  basilica  built  by  Constan- 
tine, and  dedicated  to  the  Forerunner,  upon  the 
Coelian  Mount,  near  the  Lateran.  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  the  name  was  transferred 
to  it  from  the  baptistery  of  Constantine,  a short 
distance  from  it,  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
John. 

Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  states  that  Con- 
stantine built  churches  dedicated  to  the  same 
saint  at  Ostia  and  at  Albano  (in  S.  Sylvest. 
§§  45,  46 ; Migne,  cxxvii.  1524  f.),  and  Du 
Cange  mentions  one  at  Constantinople  ( Con - 
stantinop.  Christ,  lib.  iv.  § 4),  of  which,  however, 
we  can  find  no  other  record.  At  Naples  it  is 
commonly  asserted  that  a church,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  built  in  that  city  by 
Constantine  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Hadrian, 
in  fulfilment  of  a vow  made  during  a violent 
storm  on  his  voyage  from  Sicily.  But  it 
has  been  proved  by  Majochi,  that  this  founder 
could  not  have  been  Constantine  the  Great, 
though  he  may  possibly  have  been  the  younger 
Constantine,  son  of  Constans  (De  Cath.  Neap. 
part  ii.  3).  It  appears  certain  that  at  Florence 
in  early  times  a church  was  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  who  became  the  tutelary  saint  and 
protector  of  the  city  (Yillani,  Chroniche , 1.  i. 
c.  60).  St.  Benedict  dedicated  to  the  Baptist 
one  of  the  two  oratories  which  he  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Cassino 
(Greg.  Dialog,  ii.  8,  in  Migne,  Ixvi.  col.  152  b). 
Tradition  asserts  that  at  Milan  a temple  of 
Janus  was  converted  into  a church,  and  dedi- 
cated as  “ Sancti  Joannis  ad  quatuor  facies  ” 
(Castellione,  Mediaev.  Antiq.  pars  1,  fasc.  2). 
There  were  at  Ravenna  in  the  6th  and  7th 
centuries  two  churches  dedicated  to  this  saint, 
one  of  which,  called  In  Marmorario , specially 
commemorated  his  decollation  (Rubeus,  Hist. 
Raven,  ii.  and  iii.).  At  Monza,  queen  Theo- 
deliuda  built  a church  in  honour  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  on  which  she  lavished  -wealthy  endow- 
ments and  precious  gifts  of  every  description. 
Agilulph,  her  husband,  followed  her  example 
at  Turin  (Paeiaudi  u.  s.  pp.  15  and  16).  Paeiaudi 
enumerates  many  other  churches  dedicated  to  the 
Baptist  in  different  places  and  in  later  times. 
Altars  dedicated  to  him  were  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  baptisteries ; these  were  always  placed 
under  his  protection,  adorned  with  paintings  and 
sculptures  in  which  he  is  the  principal  figure, 
and  sometimes  enriched  with  his  relics.  (Paci- 
audi,  De  Cultu  Joann.  Bapt. ; Martigny,  Diet, 
des  Antiq.  Chre't.  e.  v.).  [€.] 
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val- or. 

1.  History  of  Festival. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  here  upon  a discussion  of  the  various  early 
legends  respecting  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which 
will  be  found  treated  of  in  the  Bible  Dictionary, 
to  which  reference  may  be  made.  We  shall 
here  merely  speak  of  the  festivals  of  St.  John, 
and  add  a notice  of  the  chief  pseudonymous 
works  attributed  to  him. 

We  hardly  find  the  festival  of  St.  John  stand- 
ing out  in  early  times  with  that  prominence 
which  we  should  expect  in  the  case  of  one  so 
essentially  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  the  article  on  the 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  there  is  a not 
improbable  commemoration  of  the  evangelist  in 
the  ancient  Calendar ium  Cartliaginensc , if,  as 
seems  reasonable,  we  assume  the  word  Baptistae 
to  have  been  written  “ per  incuriam  scribae  ” for 
Evangclistae.  The  notice  is  “vi.  Kal.  Jan.  Sancti 
Joannis  Baptistae,  et  Jacobi  Apostoli,  quern 
Herodes  occidit  ” ( Patrol . xiii.  1228).  On  this 
assumption  then  we  have  a joint  commemoration 
of  the  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Zebedee ; and 
the  same  combination  is  also  found  in  the 
Gothico-Gallic  missal  (infra').  The  Armenian 
church  commemorates  the  two  brothers  together 
on  Dec.  28  (Neale,  Eastern  Church;  Introd. 
p.  804) ; and  the  Ethiopia  church  on  Sep.  27 
(Ludolf.  Fasti  Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alexandrinae , 
p.  5). 

In  the  West,  however,  the  name  of  St.  John 
alone  is  ordinarily  found  associated  with  Dec.  27, 
a day  which  by  its  close  proximity  to  Christmas 
seems  especially  appropriate  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  beloved  disciple,  as  also  those  of  the 
Innocents,  the  first  martyrs  for  Christ,  and  of 
Stephen  the  first  conscious  martyr.  This  idea  is 
often  dwelt  upon  by  mediaet'al  waiters,  some  of 
whom  allude  further  to  a tradition  that  the 
Evangelist  died  on  the  day  which  is  now  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
but  that  his  commemoration  was  transferred  to 
a day  in  the  octave  of  Christmas  (see  e.g. 
Durandus,  Rat.  Die.  Off.  vii.  42).  As  we  have 
implied  above,  however,  there  is  a lack  of  recog- 
nition of  this  festival  in  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  fathers,  scarcely  any  of  whom  furnish  us 
with  homilies  for  the  day,  even  those  who  have 
written  them  for  the  festivals  of  St.  Stephen  and 
the  Innocents. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  many  ancient 
calendars  December  27  is  marked  not  as  the 
Natale  or  Nativitas,  but  as  the  Assumptio  or 
Transitus  of  St.  John.  Thus  we  find,  e.g.,  in 
the  ancient  so-called  Martyrologium  Hieronymi 
“ vi.  Kal.  Januarii  Assumptio  S.  Joannis  Evan- 
gelistae  apud  Ephesum  ” (Patrol,  xxx.  137), 
and  similarly  the  Martyrologium  Gellonense 
(D’Achery,  Spicilegium  xiii.  390).  This  wording 
is  doubtlessly  due  to  the  belief  in  some  of  the 
curious  legends  as  to  the  death  of  this  apostle. 
Of  this  we  find  no  trace  in  the  earliest  writers ; 
thus  Poly  crates,  a near  successor  of  St.  John, 
simply  says  eV  ’ Ecpecrcv  KeKOtpyrai  (Polycr. 
apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  31).  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  legendary  element  showed  itself,  and  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustine  the  stoiy  pre- 
vailed that  the  apostle  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb 
merely  in  the  semblance  of  death,  but  that  he 
really  lived  was  shown  by  the  movements  of  the 


ground  where  he  was  laid,  and  the  appearance 
as  of  dust  expelled  from  the  grave  by  the  process 
of  breathing  (August.  Tractatus  124  in  Joannem  c. 
2 ; vol.  iii.  2467,  ed.  Gaume).  Later  writers 
speak  of  this  dust  by  the  title  of  manna  (see  e.g. 
Gregor.  Turon.  de  Gloria  Martyrwn  i.  30,  Patrol. 
lxxi.  730 ; Hildebert  Turon.  Serm.  in  festo  S. 
Johan.,  Patrol,  clxxi.  726  sqq.).  It  is  this  which 
appears  to  be  specially  dwelt  on  by  the  Greek 
church  in  their  commemoration  of  St.  John  or. 
May  8 (infra).  In  some  writers  the  legend 
makes  St.  John  live  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
witness  with  Enoch  and  Elijah  to  the  truth  (see 
e.g.  Ephraemius  Antioch,  apud  Photium,  Biblio- 
theca, cod.  229 ; Patrol.  Gr.  ciii.  985).  Ac- 
cording to  another  form,  he  died  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  was  immediately  raised 
from  the  dead  and  translated  into  paradise  (see 
e.g.  Nicephorus  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  42).  All  these 
legends  have  doubtlessly  grown  from  a misun- 
derstanding of  our  Lord’s  words  in  John  xxi  22. 

We  may  add  further  that  the  festival  of  St. 
John  “ad  portam  Latinam  ” on  May  6,  which 
commemorates  the  apostle’s  having  been  thrown 
at  that  place  into  a cauldron  of  boiling  oil  and 
escaping  unhurt,  is  often  noted  as  the  “Nativitas 
(Natalis)  ad  portam  Latinam  ” (e.g.  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  and  some  forms  of  the 
Martyrologium  Hieronymi ) the  apostle  having 
there  as  fully  won  the  martyr’s  crown  as  though 
no  miraculous  deliverance  had  been  wrought.* 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  it  is 
at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  time  of  Tertullian  (see 
de  Praescript.  c.  36 ; cf.  Jerome,  ado.  Jovinian. 
i.  26,  vol.  ii.  280  [where  he  appeals  to  Tertullian], 
Comm,  in  Matthaeum  xxi.  23,  vol.  vii.  155). 

In  later  times  a church  was  built  near  the 
Latin  gate  in  memory  of  this  event.  It  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  it  is  to  this  church 
that  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  refers  as  being 
restored  by  Adrian  I.  (ob.  795  A.D.),  though  he 
describes  it  as  “ ecclesiam  beati  Johannis  Bap- 
tistae sitam  juxta  portam  Latinam”  ( Vitae 
Pontifcum,  Adrian  1.;  Patrol,  cxxviii.  1191). 
On  this  point  see  further  G.  M.  Crescimbeni, 
IS  1st  or  ia  della  chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  avanti 
Porta  Latina;  Roma,  1716. 

In  the  Greek  church  St.  John  is  commemorated 
on  May  8 and  September  26,  regard  being  had 
on  the  former  day  to  the  miracle  of  the 
“ manna,”  and  on  the  latter  to  his  translation. 
Thus  in  the  Greek  metrical  Ephemerides  pub- 
lished by  Papebroch  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
(May,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxvii.  xliv.)  the  notices  are 
oySoarr)  reAeoufTi  ffobiap-bv^  Epovriyovoio,  tt pis 
76  Oebv  /ueTe'(TT7j  fipovT7)s  7ra?s  ei/caSt  eVrp.  The 
latter  festival  is  also  found  in  the  calendars  of 
the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic  churches®  (Ludolf,  p.  5), 
which  also  commemorate  St.  John  on  December 
30,  and  also  his  translation  on  May  11  (ib.  pp. 
16,  28). 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  part  of  our 
subject,  we  may  refer  briefly  to  a custom 
prevalent  in  the  middle  ages  of  sending  to 


a Polycrates  (l.c)  calls  St.  John  /aJpru?,  and  the 
Gothico-Gallic  Missal  (infra)  speaks  of  the  two  sons  ot 
Zebedee  together  as  martyrs. 

b So  Ephraemius  (l.  c.)  to  ayi ov  iieeivov  fjvpov. 
c In  one  form  of  the  calendar  given  by  Selden  (de  Syne - 
driis  veteruni  Ebraeorum,  p.  212,  ed.  1679),  the  date  is 
given  as  September  24. 
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friends  on  St.  John’s  day  presents  of  wine  which 
had  been  previously  blessed  ( Benedictio  or  LLau- 
stus  S.  Joannis).  The  origin  of  this  custom  is 
not  certainly  known.  Some  have  viewed  it  as  a 
continuation  of  the  old  Roman  custom  of  sending 
to  friends  at  the  beginning  of  January  presents 
in  honour  of  Janus.  Whether  or  no  there  be 
any  connection  between  the  two  customs,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  must  be  some  refer- 
ence to  the  legend  of  the  poisoned  wine  cup  sent 
to  St.  John,  who  signed  it  with  the  cross  and 
drank  it  unhurt  (see  e.g.  Isid.  Hispal.  de  ortu 
et  obitu  Patrum  c.  72  ; Patrol,  lxxxiii.  151).  This 
legend  has  very  likely  arisen  from  our  Lord’s 
words  (Matt.  xx.  23  : cf.  also  Mark  xvi.  18),  and 
has  itself  obviously  been  the  source  of  a common 
mediaeval  representation  of  St.  John,  as  holding- 
a cup  round  which  a serpent  is  entwined. 

2.  Liturgical  Notices. — In  the  Leonine  Sacra- 
mentary we  have  two  masses  for  the  festival  of  St. 
John  on  December  27  (Leonis  Opp.  ii.  153,  ed. 
Ballerini).  There  is,  however,  but  one  in  the 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  ( Patrol . lxxiv.  1060), 
and  in  the  Gregorian,  as  given  by  Menard  (col. 
10);  he  mentions,  however,  that  two  occur  in 
the  Cd.  Ratoldi,  and  in  the  text  of  Pamelius,  and 
also  in  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary  (ib.  col.  659). 
We  may  probably  assume  that  one  mass  was  for 
early  morning,  and  another  for  a later  service. 
In  some  forms  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  is 
also  a mass  for  May  6,  “ Nativitas  S.  Joannis 
ante  portam  Latinam  ” (ib.  col.  87).  The  Am- 
brosian liturgy  gives  one  mass  for  December  27 
(Pamelius,  Liturgg.  Latt.  i.  307). 

In  the  ancient  Gallican  lectionary  published 
by  Mabillon,  Dec.  27  is  inscribed  in  festo  S. 
Johannis,  but  in  the  Gothico-Gallic  missal  the 
heading  is  in  Natale  Apostolorum  Jacobi  et  Jo- 
hannis (Mabillon,  de  Liturgia  Galileans,  lib.  ii. 
Ill,  iii.  196).  In  the  former  case  the  epistle 
and  gospel  assigned  for  the  day  (no  prophetic 
lection  is  provided)  are  Rev.  xiv.  1-7,  Mark  x. 
35  ...  . (one  leaf  of  the  MS.  is  here  torn  away). 
The  Gothico-Gallic  missal  has  also  a commemo- 
ration of  St.  John,  “ante  portam  Latinam  ”d 
(Op.  cit.  iii.  262). 

The  Mozarabic  liturgy  commemorates  St.  John 
alone  on  Dec,  27  ( Patrol . lxxxv.  199),  the  pro- 
phetic lection,  epistle,  and  gospel  being  respect- 
ively, Wisdom  x.  10-18,  1 Thess.  iv.  12-17, 

John  xxi.  15-24.  (For  sundry  variations  from 
these,  see  Leslie’s  notes  to  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
in'loc.)  For  the  service  in  the  Mozarabic  bre- 
viary, see  Patrol,  lxxxvi.  127. 

The  so-called  Liber  Comitis  provides  for  the 
festival  of  December  27  an  Old  Testament  lec- 
tion and  gospel,  Ecclus.  xv.  1-6,  and  John  xxi. 
19-24  ( Patrol . xxx.  489). 

3.  Apocryphal  Literature. — With  the  name  of 
St.  John  is  associated  a considerable  amount  of 
pseudonymous  literature.  First  among  these  we 
may  mention  the  book  de  transitu  Mariae , first 
edited  by  Tischendorf  ( Apocalypses  Apocryphae, 
pp.  70  sqq. ; see  also  his  Prolegomena , pp.  xxxiv. 
sqq.,  and  Fabrieius,  C^dex  Pseudepigraphus  Novi 
Testamenti,  i.  352,  ed.  1719).  This  was  one  of 
the  books  condemned  by  the  council  at  Rome 


d This  mass  occurs  between  those  for  the  “ Finding  of 
the  Cross  ” and  those  for  the  Rogation  days.  It  contains, 
however,  it  must  be  stated,  no  reference  to  the  event 
“ ad  portam  Latinam.” 


under  Gelasius  in  494  A.D.,  where  it  is  simply 
spoken  of  as  “ Liber  qui  appellatur  Transitus, 
id  est,  Assumptio  Sanctae  MSriae  ” ( Patrol . lix. 

1 62)  ; and  the  false  claim  to  the  name  of  John  the 
deoKoyos  is  referred  to  by  Epiphanius  Monachus 
(de  Vita  B.  Virginis,  c.  1 ; Patrol.  Gr.  cxx.  188). 
Fabrieius  also  refers  to  another  apocryphal  docu- 
ment found  attached  to  a copy  of  the  above, 
vir6p.vT]/j.a  rov  K vpiov  ypiwv  ’Irjtrov  Xpicrrov  Pis 
ttjv  airoKa6r]\w<rii'  avrov  (Tvyypa<t>P<ra  (sic)  irapa 
tov  ayioj  QeoAoyov.  A passing  allusion  may  be 
made  here  to  the  Templars’  mutilated  recension 
of  the  canonical  gospel  of  St.  John,  published 
by  Thilo  (Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti  i. 
817)  as  the  Codex  Evangelii  Johannis  Parisiis  in 
sacro  Templariorum  tabulario  asservato,  and  also 
to  the  Book  of  St.  John,  said  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Albigenses,  and  brought  to  light  by 
the  Inquisition  of  G'arcasonne  (Op.cit.  884). 

We  may  next  mention  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of 
St.  John,  the  Greek  text  of  which  was  first 
edited  in  Tischendorfs  Acta  Apostolorum  Apo- 
crypha( pp.  266  sqq.),  and  a Syriac  version  of  the 
latter  part  of  it  in  Dr.  Wright’s  Apocryphal  Acts. 
Any  detailed  account  of  this  document  is  out  of 
place  here ; reference  may  be  made  to  Tischen- 
dorf  (pp.  lxxiii.  sqq.) : it  may,  however,  be 

noted  that  it  was  known  to  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccles.  iii.  25).  A history  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus, 
in  a Syriac  translation  of  an  unknown  Greek 
original,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Wright  (Op. 
cit.). 

There  is  also  an  apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,  first  edited  by  Birch  in  1804,  and  subse- 
quently by  Tischendorf  (Apocal.  Apocr.  pp.  70 sqq. 
cf.  pp.  xviii.  sqq.).  Assemani  (Bibliotheca  Orien- 
tals, iii.  part  1,  282)  mentions  three  MSS.  of  an 
Arabic  version  of  this  document.  Less  important 
than  the  above,  but  claiming  a passing  notice, 
are  the  Epistle  ad  Hydropicum  querndam  given  by 
the  Pseudo-Prochorus  (see  Fabrieius,  i.  926),  the 
Prayer  of  St.  John,  cited  from  Martene  by  Fa- 
bricius  (iii.  334),  and  the  Prophetia  de  Consum- 
matione  Mundi , said  to  have  been  discovered  with 
a commentary  of  Caecilius  in  1588  A.D.,  in  Gra- 
nada (ib.  iii.  720).  In  connection  with  St.  John 
may  also  be  mentioned  the  Historia  Apostolica 
(lib.  v.)  of  the  Pseudo-Abdias  (ib.  i.  531  sqq.) 
and  the  Passio  S.  Johannis  Evangelistae  of  Mel- 
litus  (ib.  iii.  604).  The  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(viii.  16)  connect  with  the  name  of  St.  John  the 
regulations  as  to  the  ordination  of  presbyters. 
Finally,  we  may  mention  the  Syro-Jacobite 
liturgy  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  A Latin 
translation  of  this  is  given  by  Renaudot  (Liturgg. 
Orientalium  Collectio,  ii.  163,  ed.  1847). 

In  addition  to  works  already  cited,  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  Tillemont  (Memoires  pour 
servir  a V Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  vol.  i.  pp.  370 
sqq.  and  notes  17  and  18,  ed.  1693)  and  to  Au- 
gusti  (Denkvourdigkeiten  aus  dir  Christlichen 
Archdologie,  i.  288  sqq.,  iii.  242  sqq.).  [R.  S.] 

JOHN,  ST.,  THE  EVANGELIST,  in  Art. 
From  very  early  times  the  eagle  has  been  assigned 
to  St.  John  as  his  emblem  among  the  four  living 
creatures  which  have  always  been  held  sym- 
bolical of  the  four  Evangelists  ; indeed  the  most 
ancient  method  of  representing  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple appears  to  have  been  by  this  symbol  alone. 
[Evangelists.] 

Perhaps  the  oldest  personal  representations  of 
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him  are  to  be  found  on  two  glass  cups,  whore  he 
is  figured  in  bust  conversing  with  St.  P*ter ; 
the  names  Simon,  Johannks  being  given  (Gar- 
rueci,  Vetri  ornati  di  fig.  in  oro,  tav.  xxiv  4 
and  5).  In  some  mosaics  of  the  6th  century  we 
find  him  as  a young  man — all  representations 
make  him  young — with  long  hair;  a nimbus 
surrounds  his  head ; he  wears  the  tunic  and 
pallium,  and  carries  his  Gospel  pressed  to  his 
heart.  In  the  church  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna 
a mosaic  of  a.d.  5+7,  shows  the  Evangelist 
seated,  holding  the  codex  of  his  Gospel  open  in 
his  hands ; before  him  is  a small  table  with  a 
pen  and  ink-bottle,  and  the  symbolical  eagle 
appears  above  his  head.  (See  woodcut.)  Lam- 
beci  ( Bihlioth . Caesar.  Vinrlohon.  vol.  ii.  pars  i. 
p.  571)  gives  an  illumination  from  a very  early 
Greek  manuscript  in  which  St.  John  is  repre- 
sented seated,  dictating  his  Gospel  to  a deacon. 

We  find  him  standing  with  a volume  in  his 
hand  in  a mosaic  which  dates  from  the  9th  cen- 
tury, in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novele.  This 


St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna. 
From  Ciampini. 


figure  and  those  of  three  other  apostles  occupy 
four  small  niches,  which  are  placed  two  on  each 
side  of  a large  niche,  containing  the  seated  figure 
of  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  lap 
(Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  vol.  i.  tav.  liii.). 

In  the  crypt  of  St.  Urban  in  Caffarella,  at 
Rome,  we  find  a somewhat  coarse  and  very  curi- 
ous painting  of  the  same  date,  in  which  St.  John 
appears  with  similar  surroundings.  He  stands 
on  the  right  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Urban  on  the 
left  (Perret,  vol.  i.  p.  lxxxiii.). 

The  attempted  martyrdom  of  St.  John  before 
the  Latin  Gate  is  figured  in  an  ancient  mosaic  on 
the  portico  of  St.  John  Lateran  (Ciamp.  De  Sacr. 
Aedif < tab.  ii.  8).  The  scene  is  now  very  imper- 
fectly represented  because  the  mosaic  is  much 
damaged,  but  the  flagellation  of  the  apostle  can 
still  be  distinguished,  and  also  the  cutting  off 
of  his  hair.  In  the  oldest  representations  of  the 
Crucifixion,  St.  John  uniformly  occupies  the  posi- 
tion he  assumes  in  his  own  narrative  (John  six. 
25,  26),  standing  with  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  the  faces  of  both  resting  upon  their 


hands  in  token  of  gnef.  He  appears  thus  in  a 
fresco  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Julius  (Bottari, 
cxcii.)  and  in  the  celebrated  diptych  ofRambona, 
figured  by  Buonarotti  ( Vetri  Onviti,  p.  285). 
Over  his  head  are  the  words,  dissipule  (sic) 
ECCE  (mater  tua). 

An  almost  identical  representation  is  found 
upon  the  very  ancient  ivory  tablet  in  the  form 
of  a pax,  mentioned  by  Florentino,  taken  from 
the  collegiate  church  of  Civitalis,  in  the  diocese 
of  Aquileia.  St.  John  stands  by  the  Lord’s  side 
with  this  inscription : ap.  ecce  m tva  (Apostole 
ecce  mater  tua). 

Basilicas  were  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist in  very  early  times  ; among  others,  we 
may  mention  that  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The 
ancient  Vatican  had  also  an  altar  raised  to  his 
honour  by  pope  Symmachus  (Ciamp.  De  Sacr. 
Aedif.  p.  60,  1 D).  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq. 
Chrtt.  s.  v.)  ‘ [C.] 

JOHN  (1)  and  Gabriel;  commemorated  July 
12  {Cal.  Georg.). 

(2)  and  Cyrus,  martyrs,  davfxarovpyoi,  avap- 
y vpot,  A.D.  292;  commemorated  Jan.  31  {C’al. 
Byzant.) : their  translation,  a.d.  400,  commemo- 
rated June  28  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Ab  Zedaoni  et  tredecim  patres  Syriae*; 
commemorated  May  7 {Cal.  Georg.). 

(4;  Twenty-ninth  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
commemorated  Ginbot  4 = April  29  {Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(5)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  f577  ; comme- 
morated Ter  16  = Jan.  11  {ih.). 

(6)  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  commemorated 
March  9 {Cal.  Armen.). 

(7)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  685;  com- 
memorated Ginbot  10  = May  5 {Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(8)  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  615;  com- 
memorated Nov.  12  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(9)  oaios  iraTTip,  6 cruyypcupevs  t?i$  KA luaKos, 
t A.D.  570;  commemorated  March  30  {CM.  Byz.) 

(10)  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  619; 
commemorated  Sept.  2 {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(11)  Damascenus,  S<rios  irar^p,  f A.D.  735  ; 
commemorated  Dec.  4 (i6.). 

(12)  Palaeo-laurita,  'isrios  irarTjp ; commemo- 
rated April  19  {Vj.). 

(13)  Presbyter,  deposition  in  monast.  Reomae- 
ensi,  Jan.  28  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(14)  Saint,  Penarensis : commemorated  March 
19  (i'6.,  Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(15)  Eremita,  deposition  in  Egypt,  f393  A.D. ; 
March  27  {ih.) 

(16)  The  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  (f626  A.D.) ; 
commemorated  May  28  {Mart.  Usuardi):  depo- 
sition, May  28  {Mart.  Bedae). 

(17)  Presbyter,  martyr  under  Julian ; com- 
memorated June  23  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet .,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(18)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Paulus ; comnae- 
morated  June  26  {ih.,  Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae)* 

(19)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Crispus 
under  Diocletian;  commemorated  Aug.  18 -{Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi,. 

(20)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  with  MarcelVinus  and 
his  wife  Manula,  Serapio,  and  Peter  (Mart. 
Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi}. 
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(21)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  under  Diocletian ; 
commemorated  Sept.  7 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(22)  Martyr  with  Adulfus  at  Cordova ; com- 
memorated Sept.  27  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(23)  Martyr  in  Tuscany  ; commemorated  with 
Festus,  Dec.  21  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(24)  Calybita,  a.d.  460  ; commemorated  Jan. 

15  {Cal.  Byzant.)  [W.  F.  G.] 

JONAH,  the  prophet;  commemorated  Mas- 
karrara  25  = Sept.  22  {Cal.  Etliiop.').  [W.  F.  G.] 

JONILLA,  martyr  at  Langres  with  Leonidas, 
Speusippus,  Elasippus,  and  Melasippus;  comme- 
morated Jan.  17  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JORDAN,  THE  RIYEE,  in  Art.  The 
representations  of  the  river  Jordan  in  early 
Christian  art,  especially  those  sculptured  on 
sarcophagi  (Bottari,  tav.  xxix.),  are  generally 
copied,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  from  the 
river-gods  of  pagan  antiquity.  Thus  we  find 
him  personified  as  an  old  man  with  a crown 
and  sceptre  of  reeds,  sometimes  leaning  upon  an 
urn  from  which  flows  a stream  of  water.  He  is 
thus  represented  in  the  mosaic  in  the  baptistery 
of  St.  John  in  fonte  at  Ravenna,  with  the  name 


IORDANN,  written  over  his  head  (Ciampini,  Vet. 
Mon.  i.  tav.  lxx.,  see  woodcut);  also  in  an  illu- 
mination in  a copy  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  in  the 
Vatican.  The  same  mythological  type  appears 
again  at  Ravenna,  in  a mosaic  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  inCosmedin;  in  this  instance,  however, 
two  horns  are  substituted  for  the  crown  of  reeds 
on  the  head  of  the  figure  (Id.  ibid.  II.  tav. 
xxiii.). 

The  Jordan,  simply  as  a stream,  appears  in 
some  sculptured  representations  of  the  translation 
of  Elijah  (Bottari,  Sculture , tav.  lii.  2),  in  a paint- 
ing of  the  baptism  of  the  Lord  in  the  cemetery 
of  Pontianus,  in  another  fresco  in  the  cemetery  of 
Callixtus  (Bottari,  lxxii.),  on  a bronze  medallion 
of  the  baptism  of  the  Lord  with  the  name  of  the 
river  below,  iorda  (Vettori.  Num.  Aer.  explic. 
frontisp.),  in  some  bottoms  of  cups,  where  it  flows 
at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  (Buonarotti,  tav.  vi.  1), 
and  in  various  mosaics,  that  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Da- 
mian at  Rome,  for  example,  with  the  inscription 


JOSEPH,  ST. 

iordaxes  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  tav.  xvi.).  See 
Jesus  Christ,  v.  876.  On  some  sarcophagi  the 
Lord  appears  seated,  in  the  act  of  teaching,  and, 
at  his  feet,  a half-length  human  figure  holding 
with  both  hands  a piece  of  cloth,  which  inflated 
by  the  wind,  spreads  above  his  head  in  the  form 
I of  an  arch.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  an- 
other emblem  of  the  river  Jordan  (Cavedoni, 
Ragguol.  crit.  p.  50),  on  the  banks  of  which 
several  of  the  Lord’s  discourses  were  delivered. 
But  see  Firmament.  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq. 
Chret.  s.  v.  ‘ Jourdain.’)  [C.] 

JOSEPH.  (1)  Of  Thessalonica,  ckrtos  tt aryp 
teal  bfjLoXoygTTjs ; commemorated  July  13  {Cal. 
Byzant.'). 

(2)  Husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; commemo- 
rated Hamle  26  = July  20  {Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(3)  Ab  Alaverdi;  commemorated  Sept.  15 
{Cal.  Georg.). 

(4)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  f849  A.D. ; com- 
memorated Tekemt  23  = Oct.  20  {Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(5)  The  Just;  commemorated  July  20  {Mart. 

Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOSEPH,  ST.  Early  Christian  art  has  left 
us  no  work  in  which  St.  Joseph  appears  alone. 


or  even  as  a principal  figure.  In  such  subjects 
as  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
and  of  the  Magi,  and  the  finding  of  -Jesus  in  the 
Temple,  he  appears  only  as  an  accessory  ; never 
in  an  exalted,  seldom  even  in  a prominent, 
position. 

He  is  represented  as  a middle-aged  maL,  some- 
times bald  (Bottari,  tav.  lxxxvi.),  sometimes 
with  thick  hair  (Id.  ixxxv. ; Allegranza,  Monum. 
Sacr.  di  Milano , tav.  iv.) ; he  is  generally  robed 
in  tunic  and  pallium,  and  carries  some  car- 
penter’s tool,  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  his 
calling  (Molanus,  de  Hist.  SS.  Imag.  p.  269). 
Thus  in  a diptych  in  Milan  cathedral  he  is 
represented  with  a saw  (Bugati,  Memor.  di  S. 
Celso,  p.  282),  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Celsus,  also 
in  Milan,  he  carries  an  adze  (Bugati,  u.  s.  p. 


JOSHUA 

242),  and  wears  the  everyday  costume  of  an 
artisan. 

In  all  these  cases  St.  Joseph  retains  the  un- 
obtrusive position  assigned  to  him  in  the  gospel 
narratives — always  in  the  background,  and  ap- 
parently full  of  earnest  thought.  He  appears 
absorbed  in  his  duty  as  the  protector  of  the 
Holy  Family;  in  an  attitude  of  watchful  love  he 
stands  behind  the  Virgin  while  the  Holy  Child 
sleeps  upon  her  knees ; sometimes  his  hand  is 
stretched  over  them  in  token  of  protection 
(Perret,  vol.  v.  pi.  xii.) ; sometimes,  seated  near 
the  cradle,  he  guards  the  slumbers  of  the  Divine 
Infant. 

Bandini  gives  an  ancient  ivory  {In  tabnlam 
eburn.  in  fine ; see  woodcut),  which  shows  two 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Joseph.  Above,  the  dream ; 
an  angel  standing  by  a bed  extends  his  arm  over 
the  sleeper  in  the  attitude  of  exhortation.  Below, 
we  have  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  : an  angel 
leads  the  ass  on  which  the  Virgin  is  seated ; her 
arm  encircles  Joseph’s  neck,  and  his  whole  atti- 
tude expresses  the  most  reverent  atfection.  (Mar- 
tigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chre't.  s.  v.)  [C.] 

JOSHUA,  the  son  of  Nun  ; commemorated 
Sept.  I {Cal.  Byzant.);  Senne  25  = June  19  {Col. 
Ethiop.).  Also  with  Gideon.  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOURNEYING.  All  travellers  and  strangers 
were  expected  to  bring  Commendatory  Letters, 
i.e.  testimonials  from  their  own  bishop,  and  were 
then  admitted  to  communicate  in  the  Eucharist. 
Persons  who  had  not  provided  themselves  with 
these,  might  share  if  they  needed  it,  in  the  hos- 
pitality provided  by  the  churches  and  religious 
houses,  but  were  not  admitted  to  communion. 
This  was  to  guard  against  the  admission  of  ex- 
communicated persons.  The  Apostolical  Canons 
order  that  if  any  person  was  received  without 
commendatory  letters,  and  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  he  was  excommunicate,  both  the 
receiver  and  received  should  be  cast  out  of 
communion  {Can.  xiii.).  From  an  allusion  in 
the  lettei*s  of  Gregory  the  Great,  we  learn  that 
those  who  travelled  by  sea  sometimes  took  the 
reserved  sacrament  in  both  kinds  with  them  in 
the  ship,  so  as  not  to  be  deprived  of  communion. 
(Gregor.  Dialog.  III.,  c.  36,  apud  Baron,  an.  404). 
“ Peregrina  Communio,”  or  the  Communion  of 
Strangers,  is  a well-known  phrase  in  Canons, 
but  is  not  well  understood  (Bingham,  xvii.  3 ; 
and  Communion,  Holy,  p.  417).  From  the  fifth 
century  downwards,  these  rules  were  of  con- 
tinual application,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing practice  of  going  on  pilgrimages.  [Pil- 
grimage.] [S.  J.  E.] 

JOVINIANUS,  the  reader  of  Auxerre ; Pas- 
sio,  May  5 {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOVINUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Basileus, 
under  Gallienus  and  Valerianus ; commemorated 
March  2 {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuai-di). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JOVITA.  [Faustixus  OX) 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT.  The  subjoined  wood- 
cut  is  taken  from  Assemani’s  Catalogus  Bibl. 
Laurentianae , and  represents  one  of  the  illumi- 
nations ii\  the  great  MS.  of  Rabula,  in  that 
collection.  The  subject  is  very  rare  in  early 
Christian  art.  The  Betrayal  of  our  Lord  after- 
wards became  specially  popular  with  painters ; 
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but  is  not  found  that  we  are  aware  of  (except 
possibly  in  MSS.)  within  the  limits  of  our  period 


Martigny  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and  Gue'ne- 
bault’s  earliest  example  is  of  the  12th  centurv. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

JUDE  THE  APOSTLE,  ST.,  Legend  and 
Festival  of. 

1.  Legend,  $c. — With  the  name  of  this  apostle 
considerable  difficulties  are  associated ; the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  identity  of  Jude  with  Lebbaeus 
and  Thaddaeus,  the  identity  of  Jude  the  apostle 
with  Judas  the  Lord's  brother,  and,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis which  distinguishes  these  two  last,  the 
question  as  to  which  was  the  author  of  the  ca- 
nonical epistle.  As  to  the  first  point,  in  spite  of 
some  curious  complications,  we  can  hardly  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  identity  of  the  three ; it  is 
not  conceivable  that  the  Evangelists  should  have 
actually  varied  in  the  lists  of  the  Twelve.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  length  into  this 
point  here,  as  it  will  be  found  discussed  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  a few  further  re- 
marks, however,  may  be  made.  The  most  pro- 
minent tradition  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
this  apostle  is  the  mission  to  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer.  The  case 
is,  however,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some 
writers  describe  this  Thaddaeus  as  the  apostle 
{e.g.  Jerome,  Comm,  in  Matt.  x.  4;  vol.  vii.  pt:  1, 
57,  ed.  Vallarsi ; and  the  Acta  1'haddaei,  infra), 
while  others  {e.g.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  13) 
speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples,  who 
was  sent  to  Edessa  by  the  apostle  Thomas.  This 
last  writer  introduces  another  difficulty  by  stat- 
ing (/.  c.)  that  the  name  of  Thomas  was  really 
Judas.*  Yet  another  element  of  confusion  has 
been  brought  in  by  those  who  identify  Lebbaeus 
writh  Levi  (cf.  Origen  contra  Ce'sum,  i.  62).  Any 
discussion,  however,  on  these  theories  is  quite 
beyond  our  present  province,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore assume  the  identity  of  Jude.  Lebbaeus,  and 
Thaddaeus ; and  in  collecting  the  various  notices 
of  Thaddaeus  we  shall  include  all  as  belonging  to 
the  apostle,  except  those  which  distinctly  refer 
to  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy.  As  to  the  varying 
forms  of  the  traditions  about  Thaddaeus’s  labours 
and  death,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  how 
far  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  distinctly  conflict- 

s In  the  Syriac  Acts  of  Thomas,  published  by  Dr. 
Wright,  the  name  Thomas  appears  as  a mere  occasional 
addition  to  Judas.  See  also  Assemani,  Bibl.  Or.  L 318. 
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ing  legends,  and  how  far  they  are  to  be  explained 
as  referring  to  two  different  men. 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  glance  through 
the  various  legends.  The  Martyrologium  Hiero- 
nymi speaks  in  its  Prologue  of  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude  having  suffered  together  “in  Susia, 
civitate  magna  apud  Persidem  ” (Patrol,  xxx. 
451),  though  in  the  body  of  the  work  the 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  is  simply  given  as 
“ alibi  ” (ib.  495).  The  Martyrology  of  Bede 
speaks  of  previous  labours  of  St.  Jude  in  Meso- 
potamia (Patrol,  xciv.  184):  so  also  the  Western 
Martyrologies  b generally,  see  e.g.  those  of  Wand- 
albert  (Patrol,  cxxi.  616)  and  Usuard  (Pat?'ol. 
cxxiv.  630).  So  also  Isidore,  who  refers  to  la- 
bours in  Mesopotamia,  Pontus,  and  Armenia  (de 
ortu  et  obitu  Patrum,  c.  78,  Patrol.  Ixxxiii.  453) 
and  Yenantius  Fortunatvs  (Carm.  viii.  6;  Patrol. 
lxxxviii.270).  Paulinus  ofNola  does  indeed  speak 
of  his  labours  among  the  Libyans  (Poema  xix. 
82  ; Patrol,  lxi.  514),  but  a mere  unsupported 
statement  of  this  kind  need  not  count  for  much.c 
The  account  given  by  Nicephorus  (Hist.  Eccles. 
ii.  40)  varies  somewhat,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  we 
cannot  account  for  the  variation  by  referring  it 
to  the  other  Thaddaeus.  The  apostle  i^  spoken 
of  as  labouring  in  Judaea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  Idu- 
maea, Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  finally 
dying  peaceably  at  Edessa ; on  his  arrival  at 
which  place  he  found  that  Thaddaeus,  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples,  had  beer  there  before  him. 
The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Thaddaeus  (infra)  differ 
again.  According  to  these,  Thaddaeus  was  a 
native  of  Edessa,  who  was  a disciple  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  before  he  followed  Christ.  Abgarus, 
king  of  Edessa,  having  been  healed  by  a miracu- 
lous portrait  sent  him  by  our  Lord,  is  visited  by 
Thaddaeus  after  the  Ascension.  The  apostle, 
after  making  many  converts,  journeys  to  Amis 
on  the  Tigris,  and  thence  to  Berytus  in  Phoenicia 
where  he  apparently  dies  a natural  death. 

Syrian  traditions  almost  universally  distinguish 
Thaddaeus,  the  apostle  of  Edessa,  from  St.  Jude; 
though,  like  Western  authorities,  they  assign 
Mesopotamia  to  the  latter  as  the  sphere  of  his 
labours ; the  former,  however,  whom  they  ordi- 
narily name  Adai,  they  maintain  to  be  one  of  the 
Seventy  (see  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  i.  318;  iii. 
part  1,  297,  302 ; from  which  last  reference  it 
appears  that  practically  the  only  exception  to 
the  general  character  of  the  stream  of  Syrian 
tradition  is  Jesujabus,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  with 
whom  Adai  is  the  same  as  the  apostle  St.  Jude: 
— for  the  history  of  this  Adai,  see  Op.  cit.  iii. 
part  2,  pp.  8-13). 

2.  Festival. — As  in  the  case  of  not  a few  others 
of  the  apostles,  there  is  a lack  of  evidence  for 
any  early  special  commemoration  of  St.  Jude; 
and  its  absence  from  the  earlier  Sacramentaries, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  hardly  any  ancient 
Homilies  d are  extant  for  such  a festival,  points 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  West  the  comrae- 


b The  Martyrologium,  Gellonense  speaks  of  St.  Jude’s 
having  been  buried  “ in  Nerito  Arminiae  urbe'’  (D’ Achery, 
Spicilegium,  xiii.  390).  This  is  probably  a false  reading 
for  “in  Beryto;”  so  Isidore  (i.c.)  “ in  Beryto  Armeniae.” 
c Muratori  (not.  in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  the  discre- 
pancy by  supposing  Libya  to  be  the  place  of  sepulture, 
but  not  of  death,  but  this  is  palpably  over  refining. 

<i  Among  the  very  few,  we  may  note  that  of  Nicetas 
Paphlago  ( Patrol . Gr.  cv.  254) ; that  once  attributed  to 
Bede  (Patrol,  xciv.  489)  is  spurious. 


moratiou  of  St.  Jude  has  been  joined  with  that 
of  St.  Simon  on  October  28,  but  this  combination 
does  not  occur  in  Eastern  calendars.  The  reason 
for  this  association  of  the  two  names  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  ; it  may  have  been  from  the 
belief  that  the  two  apostles  were  brothers,  or 
from  the  tradition  of  their  having  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom on  the  same  day,  but  as  in  the  parallel 
case  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  it  is  perfectly 
useless  to  theorize.  It  may  merely  be  remarked 
that  as  regards  the  first  of  these  theories,  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  a combination  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew,  and  but  little  of  one  of  St.  James 
and  St.  John  : as  regards  the  latter,  the  tradition 
can  have  been  by  no  means  a wide-spread  one, 
inasmuch  as  only  the  Western  church  comme- 
morates the  two  apostles  on  the  same  day. 

We  have  already  remarked  as  to  the  absence 
of  this  festival  from  the  oldest  liturgical  authori- 
ties. Thus  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Leonine 
or  Gelasian  Sacramentaries,  in  Mabillon’s  Gal- 
lican  liturgy,  in  Muratori’s  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary and  in  the  calendar  of  Fronto:  nor  is  it 
recognized  in  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  archbishop 
of  York  (ob.  766  A.D.).  It  is  found,  however,  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  as  edited  by  Menard 
(col.  137),  where  also  a separate  mass  is  pro- 
vided for  the  vigil.  The  vigil  is  also  recognized 
with  the  festival  in  Menard’s  Gregorian  Anti- 
phonary  (col.  711),  and  in  the  St.  Gall  MS.  of 
the  Martyrologium  Gellonense  (D’Achbry,  Spici- 
legium, xiii.  427).  A mass  for  the  festival  is  given 
in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  part  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Gregorian  (Pamelius,  Liturgy. 
Latt.  i.  427) ; and  in  the  Mozarabic  missal, 
where,  however,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  service  is  borrowed  from 
that  for  another  festival,  that  for  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  (Patrol,  lxxv.  888,  where  see  Leslie’s 
note : also  for  the  form  in  the  Mozarabic  bre- 
viary, see  Patrol,  lxxxvi.  1236).  The  Comes 
Hieronymi , as  published  by  Pamelius  (Liturgg. 
Latt.  ii.  53)  gives  an  Old  Testament  lection  [or 
epistle]  and  gospel  for  the  vigil  and  the  festival ; 
Wisdom  iii.  1 sqq.,  John  xv.  1 sqq.,  and  Romans 
viii.  28  sqq.,  John  xv.  17  sqq. 

Besides  the  festival  of  October  28,  it  may  be 
noted  that  some  Western  calendars  give  other 
commemorations  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude : 
thus  the  Martyrologium  Hieronymi , as  given  by 
D’Achbry  from  the  Corbey  MS.,  adds  one  on 
July  1 (Patrol,  xxx.  464),  and  the  Martyrologium 
Gellonense  (D’Achfery,  405)  two,  on  June  29  and 
July  1. 

In  the  Eastern  church,  as  we  have  already  said, 
St.  Jude  is  commemorated  apart  from  St.  Simon, 
on  June  19.  There  is  also  a festival  on  August 
21  of  Thaddaeus,  whom  we  should  assume  to  be 
the  apostle  of  Edessa  viewed  as  distinct  from 
St.  Jude.  Papebroch,  however  (infra),  evidently 
refers  both  to  the  same  St.  Jude  in  his  notes  to 
the  Greek  metrical  Ephemerides  published  by 
him  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (May,  vol.  i.  pp. 
xxxii.  xl.).  The  notices  here  are  — evvea  real 
Senary  Qv-ganei  fieKeeaaiv  ’IouSas,  and  ehcdSi 
irpwry  QuSSaios  fiioroio  aTreirry.  In  the  Arme- 
nian calendar  we  find  commemorations  of  Thad- 
daeus on  July  20  and  of  Thaddaeus  and  Bartho- 
lomew on  November  30  (Neale,  Eastern  Church , 
Introd.  pp.  800,  804).  Whether,  however,  both 
of  these  are  to  be  referred  to  St.  Jude  we  are 
unable  to  say.  We  may  refer  lastly  to  the  ca- 
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Iendars  of  the  Egyptian  aud  Ethiopic  churches 
published  by  Ludolf  ( Fasti  Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alex - 
andrinac).  Here  we  find  “ Jude,  Apostle,”  com- 
memorated by  the  former  church  on  Jan.  26  and 
May  10  (pp.  19,  28);  and  a commemoration  by 
both  churches  of  Thaddaeus  on  June  26  (p.  32), 
and  of  the  Translation  of  the  body  of  Thaddaeus 
on  July  23  (p.  35).  The  last  two  are  perhaps  to 
be  referred  to  Thaddaeus  viewed  as  external 
to  the  Twelve. 

3.  Whether  the  apostle  St.  Jude  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  the  canonical  epistle 
bearing  the  name  of  Jude,  we  do  not  discuss 
here  : reference  may  be  made  on  this  point  to  the 
Dictionary  of  thk  Bible.  But  little  pseudo- 
nymous literature  is  connected  with  the  name 
of  St.  Jude;  an  apocryphal  gospel  bearing  the 
name  of  Thaddaeus  is  mentioned  in  some  forms 
of  the  records  of  the  council  held  at  Rome  in 
494  a.d.  under  the  episcopate  of  Gelasius  (Patrol 
lix.  162).  It  has  been  suggested,  but  does  not 
seem  probable,  that  Thaddaei  is  a false  reading  for 
Mcitthiac.  There  are  also  extant  Acta  Thiddaei, 
of  which  the  Greek  text  was  first  published  by 
Tischendorf  ( Acta  Apjstolorum  Apocrypha , pp. 
261  sqq.).  In  this  is  contained  the  letter  of  Ab- 
garus  to  our  Lord  in  a somewhat  different  form 
from  that  given  by  Eusebius.  The  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions (viii.  25)  give,  in  the  name  of  “ Lebbaeus, 
surnamed  Thaddaeus,”  the  regulation  as  to  the 
order  of  widows  in  the  church,  and  also  as  to 
exorcists.  Finally,  we  may  refer  for  the  legend- 
ary history  to  the  Historia  Apostolica  of  the 
Pseudo-Abdias  (lib.  vi. ; Fabricius,  Codex  Pseude- 
pigraplius  Novi  Testament  i,  i.  591  sqq.,  ed.  1719). 
In  addition  to  works  already  cited,  see  also 
Augusti,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  ans  der  Christlichen 
Archaologie , vol.  iii.  pp.  206  sqq.  Van  Hecke 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (October,  vol.  xii.  pp. 
437  sqq.) ; Assemani,  Kalcndxrium  Ecclesiae  Uni- 
versae,  vi.  432  sqq.  [R.  S.] 

JUDGE.  The  early  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  exercised  without  formality  or  strict  adhe- 
rence to  legal  rights  and  requirements,  in  a quasi- 
paternal  manner.  [Compare  Discipline.]  No 
special  training  was  therefore  required  for  it. 
The  bishop  himself  was  the  usual  and  ■*  ordinary  ” 
judge:  and  appeals  from  him  went  to  the  pro- 
vincial synod  or  to  the  metropolitan,  primate 
or  patriarch  in  person.  [Appeal  ; Audientia 
Episcopalis  ; Bishop,  p.  236.] 

The  earliest  officer  of  the  bishop  occupying  in 
any  sense  an  independent  position  was  the  oeco- 
nomus  or  treasurer.  This  office  was  often  united 
with  that  of  the  defensor  or  guardian  and  advo- 
cate of  the  liberties  of  the  church,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  the  2nd  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
[Advocate  of  the  Church.]  Gothofredus  (in 
Cod.  I.  iii.  33.  2)  says  that  the  defensor  became 
in  time  a judge  in  small  causes : aud  his  office 
is  supposed  by  Aylifle  ( Parerg . 160)  to  have 
been  the  original  of  the  modern  official  or  chan- 
cellor. 

The  word  “ official  ”,  the  technical  word  in 
later  times  (as  in  the  12th  century)  for  the 
officer  exercising  coercive  jurisdiction  on  behalf 
of  the  bishop  or  metropolitan,  is  not  used  in  this 
sense  in  the  Code  or  in  the  Novells.  The  word 
indeed  often  occurs  in  them,  but  as  the  name 
of  a secular  officer. 

The  9th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 


speaks  of  arbitrators  being  chosen  with  the 
bishop’s  consent  to  determine  civil  controversies 
between  clerks,  instead  of  the  bishop. 

The  greater  formality  and  style  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  grew  up  with  the  increase  of  juris- 
diction over  civil  matters  and  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  “officials”  in  the  12th  century.  The 
presence  of  a registrar  to  make  solemn  record 
of  the  decrees  of  the  court  was  first  ordered  in 
the  council  of  Lateran  held  under  Innocent  III. 
A.D.  1215;  though  it  was  probably  customary  to 
have  a scribe  or  notary  present  at  the  formal 
sittings  of  the  courts  for  some  time  before  this ; 
and  we  actually  hear  of  notaries  at  the  pseudo- 
council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  449.  Apparitors  or 
summoners  to  the  bishop’s  courts  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Code  and  Novells,' where  the  fees  to  be 
taken  by  them  are  specially  regulated. 

In  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  bishop  being 
the  “ ordinary  ” judge,  it  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  he  decided,  at  any  rate  grave  cases, 
alone,  or  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
his  clergy. 

Similarly  the  metropolitan,  even  if  he  did  not 
convene  the  whole  provincial  synod,  collected 
some  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  assist  him 
in  deciding  the  causes  brought  before  him.  In 
some  cases  the  canons  or  imperial  laws  speak  of 
the  metropolitan,  in  others  of  the  synod,  as  the 
proper  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  abbots  [Ahbat]  had  hardly 
grown  up  during  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating.  They  had  at  the  utmost  a sort  of 
parental  authority  subordinate  to  the  bishop. 
[Jurisdiction.]  [W.  G.  F.  P.] 

JULIA.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  in  Corsica ; 
commemorated  May  22  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  [Florentius.] 

(3)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Troyes  ; commemorated 
July  21  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Lusitania  with  Venerissima  and 
Maxima  (#>.). 

(5)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Augusta  Eufratesia ; 
commemorated  Oct.  7 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Emerita  (Merida)  with 

Eulalia ; commemorated  Dec.  10  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JULIANA.  (1)  Martyr  “apud  Augustanam 
urbem  ” with  Quiriacus,  Largio,  Crescentianus, 
Nimmia,  and  20  others;  commemorated  Aug.  12 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Cumae,  in  the  time  of 
Maximinian  ; commemorated  Feb.  16  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  of  Nicomedia,  A.D.  299;  comme- 
morated Dec.  21  (Cal.  By  iant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JULIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  with  Maximinus 
and  Lucianus  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  and  Basilissa,  martyrs  at  Antioch  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximian ; commemorated  Jan, 
6 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi) 
Nov.  25  (Cal.  Armen.'). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Egypt  with  five  others ; com- 
memorated Feb.  16  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Publius;  comme- 
morated Feb.  19  (Mart.  Usuardi). 
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(5)  Martyr  at  Alexandria;  commemorated 
Feb.  27  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Bishop ; deposition  at  Toledo,  March  6 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  [Symphorosa.] 

(8)  Tarsensis,  martyr  ; commemorated  June 
21  (Cal.  Byzant .). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Damascus  with  Sabinus,  Maxi- 
mus, Macrobius,  Cassius,  Paula,  and  10  others; 
commemorated  July  20  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(10)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Peter  and  18 
others  ; commemorated  Aug.  7 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(11)  Saint  in  Syria ; commemorated  with 
Macarius,  Aug.  12  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(12)  Martyr  at  Clermont ; commemorated 
Aug.  28  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(13)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Terracina  with  Cae- 
sarius  the  deacon  in  the  time  of  Claudius  ; com- 
memorated Nov.  1 (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(14)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  f A.D.  189  ; com- 
memorated Magabit  8 = March  4 (Cal.  Ethiop .). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JULITTA  or  JULIETTA,  martyr  at  An- 
tioch with  her  son  Cyricus  or  Cyrillus,  a.d.  296  ; 
commemorated  June  16  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; Jan.  21  (Cal.  Armen.')  ; 
July  15  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JULIUS.  (1)  The  pope,  martyr  under  Con- 
stantius  : commemorated  April  12  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal. 
Bucher.). 

(2)  [Felix  (5)  ] 

(3)  Senator,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Commodus; 
commemorated  Aug.  19  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Thrace  ; commemorated  Dec.  20 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  in  Mesia  at  Dorostorum ; com- 
memorated May  27  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  with  Potamica,  civ.  Thagora  ; com- 
memorated Dec.  5 (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JUNCA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Juncense  con- 
cilium). Of  Junca  in  Africa,  A.D.  523  (see 
African  Councils).  A canon  attributed  to  it 
by  Ferrandus  (n.  26)  is  to  the  effect  that  no 
bishop  may  claim  anything  for  himself  in  a 
flock  that  is  not  his  owTn  (Mansi,  viii.  633). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

JUNIA  and  Andronicus,  apostles,  (Rom. 
xvi.  7)  ; commemorated  May  17  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JURISDICTION.  Before  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  such  jurisdiction  as  was  ex- 
ercised in  the  church  must  have  been  of  a purely 
spiritual  character,  and  its  sanctions  must  have 
been  purely  spiritual..  Sinners  were  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop,  who  judged 
and  inflicted  spiritual  censures,  and  inflicted 
them  probably  without  appeal. 

Upon  the  recognition  by  Constantine  of  the 
church  as  a collegium  licitum,  these  spiritual 


judgments  and  censures  began  to  have  an  effect 
of  which  the  civil  law  could  take  cognizance, 
and  axiivil  effect  was  given  to  them.  They  were 
also  made  use  of  to  assist  or  sometimes  even  take 
the  place  of  the  sanctions  of  the  civil  law. 

In  criminal  causes  where  the  accused  was  a 
clerk,  or  in  any  way  specially  connected  with 
the  performance  of  religious  observances,  there 
was  an  early  tendency  to  make  the  bishop  the 
judge,  first  in  conjunction  with  the  lay  judge 
and  in  time  as  the  sole  judge.  Judging  as  a spi- 
ritual judge  over  spiritual  persons,  a confusion 
arose  between  the  sentences  which  he  imposed  in 
execution  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
those  which  he  imposed  as  a delegate  of  the 
power  of  the  State  and  armed  with  the  authority 
of  a criminal  judge.  The  two  matters  are  so 
intertwined,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss 
together  the  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters  and 
that  over  spiritual  persons. 

A second  fountain  of  jurisdiction  in  the  courts 
of  the  church  was  arbitration.  Bishops  were 
encouraged  by  the  Christian  Emperors  to  arbi- 
trate on  moral  grounds  between  Christians  dis- 
puting as  to  matters  of  right  and  property,  and 
the  civil  law  gave  a civil  force  to  their  judg- 
ments. Where  clerks  were  parties,  the  pro- 
priety of  a recourse  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop 
was  considered  to  be  greater.  Where  a clerk 
was  defendant,  his  right  to  escape  the  annoyance 
of  appearing  before  a secular  tribunal  was  paral- 
leled to  and  strengthened  by  his  privilege  to  be 
tried  by  the  bishop  when  defendant  on  a criminal 
charge.  Hence  arose  jurisdiction  between  parties 
generally. 

Lastly,  certain  special  matters  of  civil  litiga- 
tion began  to  be  considered,  irrespective  of  the 
parties,  as  being  peculiarly  fit  for  the  cognizance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  Hence  arose  a juris- 
diction over  special  civil  causes. 

Jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters  and  over  spi- 
ritual persons. — We  have  here  first  to  consider 
the  difference  between  the  forum  internum  and 
the  forum  externum.  The  for  im  internum  was 
the  tribunal  in  which  the  bishop  or  sometimes 
the  priest  decided  on  cases  of  conscience,  gave 
spiritual  directions,  and  counselled  with  fatherly 
authority  penitential  discipline.  The  procedure 
and  the  decision  of  this  tribunal  were  not,  except 
in  the  cases  where  public  penance  was  required, 
necessarily  known  to  any  but  the  penitent  and 
his  judge.  The  terror  of  conscience  was  the  only 
sanction,  and  there  could  be  no  formal  appeal. 
But  along  with  this  forum  the  church  from  its 
earliest  time  possessed  also  a forum  externum 
(see  1 Cor.  v. ; 1 Tim.  i.  20).  [Penitence.] 

* When  the  gravity  of  the  offence  altered  the 
relation  of  the  parties  and  converted  the  father 
into  the  avenger,  or  made  it  necessary  to  prefer 
the  public  weal  of  the  community  to  the  indi- 
vidual welfare,  the  sentences  of  deposition  or 
excommunication  were  inflicted. 

These  sentences  on  clerk  or  layman  were  in- 
flicted by  the  bishop.  They  were  or  ought  to  be 
recognized  by  all  other  bishops,  and  there  was 
originally  no  appeal.  The  so-called  Apostolical 
Canons,  though  requiring  the  imposition  of  these 
sentences  in  several  cases,  are  silent  as  to  the 
procedure  by  which  they  were  to  be  inflicted. 
The  Nicene  Canons  for  the  first  time  provide  a 
limited  right  of  appeal. 

The  5th  canon  says  that  clerics  or  lay  people 
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separated  from  communion  by  their  own  bishop, 
shall  be  held  everywhere  to  be  so  separated ; but 
that  in  order  that  no  one  should  be  expelled 
from  communion  through  a contentious  or  harsh 
spirit  of  their  bishop,  the  occasion  of  their 
expulsion  shall  be  inquired  into  by  the  provincial 
synod,  which  is  to  be  held  for  this  purpose  twice 
a year.  The  decision  of  the  synod  is  to  be  final. 
It  was  not  till  considerably  later,  when,  it  does 
not  exactly  appear,  that  further  appeals  were 
allowed.  [Appeal;  Indulgence.] 

The  original  discipline  of  the  church  had 
made  all  crimes  as  importing  sins  the  subjects  cf 
the  penitential  discipline  or  the  forum  internum, 
and  by  consequence  in  the  graver  and  more 
public  cases,  or  where  penitence  was  not  shown, 
of  the  forum  externum.  It  became  however 
obviously  impossible,  as  the  church  tribunals 
took  a more  formal  shape  and  as  appeals  came  to 
be  allowed,  that  ordinary  criminal  offerees 
against  the  laws  of  the  state  should  be  tried  in 
any  fashion  by  the  church  courts ; and  hence  a 
division  arose,  whereby  certain  offences  became 
the  subject  of  the  almost  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  courts,  while  on  other  offences 
they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment. 

Offences  of  laymen  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  courts  were  heresy  (Van  Espen 
Jus  Eccles.  Univ.  pars  iii.  tit.  iv.  cap.  2,  and 
the  article  Heresy),  magic  (can.  10,  caus.  26, 
q.  5),  blasphemy,  to  be  punished  by  bishop  or 
count  according  to  the  capitularies  of  the  Frank 
kings  (lib.  vi.  cap.  101),  and  probably  cases  of 
laying  violent  hands  on  clerks.  It  seems  that 
incest  and  incontinence  were  not  distinctly 
reckoned  as  offences  over  which  the  church  had 
coercive  jurisdiction  till  late  in  the  9th  or  the 
10th  century,  though  they  were  of  course  sub- 
ject to  penitential  discipline  [Fornication; 
Harlot;  Incest], 

Every  offence  which  when  committed  by  a 
layman  subjected  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  subjected  a fortiori  a clerk. 

But  the  subjection  of  clerks  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals  was  much  wider  than  this.  In 
a.d.  376  a lav/  of  Gratian  and  Valentinian  is 
said  to  have  subjected  clerks  for  small  offences 
or  offences  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  to  their 
diocesan  synod  (L.  23,  Cod.  Theod.  de  Episcopis  et 
Clericis').  But  a special  exception  was  made  of 
such  offences  as  gave  rise  to  a criminal  action 
before  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  judges  or 
the  higher  officials  classed  as  the  Illustrious. 
So  in  A.D.  399,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are 
said  (L.  I.  Cod.  Theod.  De  Religionc')  to  have 
ordered  causes  relating  to  religion  to  be  tried  by 
the  bishops,  but  questions  which  related  to  the 
civil  law  to  be  tried  according  to  the  law  (i.e.  by 
the  lay  judges).  Rather  stronger  is  an  edict 
attributed  to  Valentinian  Theodosius  and  Ar- 
cadius (L.  3 Cod.  The  d.  de  Episcop.  Judd)  Van 
Espen  ( Jus  Eccl.  pars  iii.  tit.  iii.  cap.  i.)  cites  a 
constitution  of  Honorius,  A.D.  412  (L.  41,  Cod. 
Theod.  de  Episcop.  et  Cleric.')  which  would  ap- 
parently subject  the  clerk  for  all  offences  to  the 
bishop;  but  it  is  held  that  the  words,  though 
vague  and  general,  do  not  really  refer  to  other 
than  ecclesiastical  offences. 

We  come  next  to  Justinian.  The  Code  con- 
tains an  enumeration  of  the  courts  by  which 
an  accused  clerk  is  to  be  tried  as  fol low's : he  is 
to  be  tried  before  his  bishop.  If  the  bishop  be 


“ suspected  ” there  is  to  be  an  appeal  (or  possibly 
an  original  trial)  before  the  metropolitan.  If 
his  decision  be  not  satisfactory,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  provincial  synod  and  thence  to  the  patriarch, 
whose  judgment  (subject  to  certain  peculiar 
rights  in  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople)  is  to 
be  final.  The  law  then  proceeds  as  follows: 
“As  for  these  proceedings,  if  they  relate  to 
ecclesiastical  matters,  we  order  that  they  be  of 
necessity  tried  only  by  the  most  religious  bishops 
or  metropolitans,  or  by  the  sacred  synods,  or  by 
the  most  holy  patriarchs.  But  if  there  is  a con- 
troversy as  to  civil  matters,  though  we  will 
allow  those  who  wish  it  to  bring  the  question 
before  the  bishops,  yet  we  will  not  compel  them, 
since  there  are  civil  tribunals,  if  they  prefer  to 
go  to  them,  before  which  tribunals  also  criminal 
proceedings  can  be  had  ” (Cod.  i.  iv.  29). 

This  law  seems  to  confuse  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings,  and  has  a relation  to  both.  The 
83rd  Novell  is  more  precise.  It  recites  a request 
of  Menas  or  Mennas,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  proceeds  to  confer  certain  privileges 
upon  clerks.  The  first  relate  to  civil  suits.  As 
to  criminal  causes,  it  enacts  that  where  they 
relate  to  secular  matters  they  shall  be  tried 
before  the  lay  judge ; but  before  the  lay  judge 
proceeds  to  execute  the  sentence,  he  shall  allow 
the  bishop  to  depose  or  degrade  his  clerk. 
Criminal  causes  relating  to  ecclesi istical  matters 
are  to  be  tried  by  the  bishop.  The  123rd  Novell 
effected  a further  alteration  (cap.  xxi.)  Making 
the  same  reservations  as  to  ecclesiastical  causes, 
it  provides  that  a clerk  accused  of  a secular 
criminal  offence  shall  be  brought  before  the 
bishop,  who  if  he  find  him  guilty  shall  depose 
him  ah  honore  et  gradu,  from  his  office  and 
order,  and  send  him  to  the  lay  judge  for  secular 
punishment ; or  he  may  be  brought  before  the 
lay  judge  first,  in  which  case  the  lay  judge  is  to 
transmit  the  evidences  of  his  guilt  to  the  bishop, 
who  is  to  depose  him  and  send  him  back  to  the 
lay  judge  for  secular  punishment.  This  Novell 
extends  to  monks,  deaconesses,  and  nuns. 

Van  Espen  ( loc . cit .)  quotes  some  canons  of 
the  6th  century  as  going  further  in  this  respect, 
and  the  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings  enact 
that  clerks  shall  not  be  judged  by  lay  judges,  but 
by  ecclesiastical  ones  (lib.  i.  cap.  38);  and  that  no 
one  shall  presume  to  accuse  a clerk,  monk,  or 
nun  before  a lay  judge  (lib.  v.  cap.  378). 

In  England  it  is  well  known  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  courts  did 
not  exist  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule,  the 
sheriff  and  the  bishop  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
same  bench. 

The  punishments  or  censures  inflicted  by  the 
episcopal  tribunals  were  at  first  mere  acts  of 
penance,  the  discipline  retaining  its  original 
penitential  character.  So  early  indeed  as  the 
Theodosian  Code  (L.  21  De  Haeretlcis)  a fine  of 
ten  pounds  of  gold  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
on  any  clerk  or  bishop  who  was  convicted  of 
heresy ; but  it  does  not  appear  whether  this  fine 
was  imposed  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge  or  by  the 
lay  judge  after  sentence  by  the  ecclesiastical 
judge.  [Fines,  p.  671.] 

Seclusion  in  a monastery  both  for  laymen  and 
more  especially  for  clerks  and  bishops  was  an 
earlier  punishment.  It  seems  to.  be  mentioned 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Gregory  (lib.  2 Epist.  27,  40), 
and  in  a canonical  rule  of  about  the  year  816  as 
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a substitute  for  scourging.  [Imprisonment,  p. 
829.] 

The  123rd  Novell  (cap.  xi.)  orders  that  any 
bishop  who  has  been  by  law  expelled  from  his 
see,  yet  returns  to  the  city,  shall  be  shut  up  in  a 
monastery. 

Relegation  or  banishment  from  the  city  they 
disturbed,  or  in  which  the  public  offence  was 
committed,  seems  to  have  been  first  used  as  an 
ecclesiastical  punishment  towards  the  close  of 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writing  (see  Epist.  of 
St.  Gregory , lib.  9,  Ep.  66).  It  is  very  doubtful 
though  whether  it  was  ever  exercised  in  invitum, 
unless  it  was  supported  by  a special  decree  of 
the  civil  authority.  The  bishops  of  large  towns, 
particularly  Constantinople,  were  however  often 
armed  with  a power  of  sending  back  to  their 
own  dioceses  clerks  disorderly  frequenting  the 
capital. 

Scourging,  as  a means  of  penitential  discipline, 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  (Epist.  133)  and 
St.  Gregory  (Epist.  lib.  2,  Epist.  52,  lib.  9, 
Epist.  66)  [Corporal  Punishment].  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  bishops  with  reference  to 
their  younger  clerks,  and  by  abbots  with  refer- 
ence to  monks.  In  the  canon  law  (can.  10,  caus. 
26,  q.  5)  an  epistle  of  St.  Gregory  is  quoted  in 
which  he  orders  practisers  of  magic  if  they  be 
slaves  to  be  scourged,  if  free  men,  to  be  secluded 
till  they  are  penitent.  The  38th  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons  orders  that  any  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon,  who  endeavours  to  make  himself  feared 
by  scourging  either  sinners  or  men  outside  the 
Christian  community  who  have  done  wrong 
shall  be  deposed.  St.  Paul  requires  as  a qualifi- 
cation of  a bishop  that  he  should  be  “ no 
striker”  (1  Tim.  iii.  3).  The  123rd  Novell 
(cap.  xi.)  forbids  the  bishop  to  beat  any  one  with 
his  hands. 

Besides  these  corporal  punishments,  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  continued  to  administer  and  inflict 
their  old  censures,  now  become  also  of  worldly 
import,  of  excommunication  and  deposition  or 
degradation. 

So  clearly  was  the  distinction  between  these 
last  censures  and  matters  of  internal  and 
penitential  discipline  now  marked,  that  St. 
Augustine  seems  to  say  that  bishops  cannot  pro- 
hibit any  one  from  communicating  unless  the 
penitent  has  confessed  his  crime  or  been  con- 
victed by  a secular  or  an  ecclesiastical  judge ; 

“ nos  a communione  prohibere  quenquam  non  pos- 
sumus  . . . nisi  aut  sponte  confessum,  aut  in 
aliquo  sive  saeculari  sive  ecclesiastico  judicio 
nominatum  atque  convictum  ” (Serm.  351,  § 10  ; 
Opp.  v.  1359,  ed.  Bened.).  Conformably  to  this 
the  123rd  Novell  (cap.  xi.)  forbids  the  excom- 
munication of  any  one  till  after  a full  trial. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  monks,  who  were 
originally  subject  to  their  bishops  like  any  other 
laymen,  were  made  in  a special  and  further 
degree  subject  to  them  by  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  at  the  suggestion  of  the  emperor  Marcian 
(Van  Espen  pars  III.  tit.  xii.  cap.  1).  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  question  of  their  exemp- 
tion from  episcopal  authority  till  the  6th 
century ; and  even  then  the  exemptions  con- 
ferred on  them  were  not  exemptions  from 
jurisdiction,  but  from  despotic  invasion  of  their 
internal  rights. 

The  abbot  or  dean  exercised  a subordinate  j 
jurisdiction,  such  as  remains  now  with  our  , 
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deans  and  chapters ; and  actual  exemption  from 
their  bishop’s  authority  sometimes  was  conferred 
on  monasteries.  [Exemption  of  Monasteries,] 

The  trial  of  bishops  has  been  reserved  for 
separate  mention. 

It  is  first  provided  for  in  the  Apostolical 
Canons  (can.  74).  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  there  are  no  provisions  in  these  canons 
regulating  the  trials  of  clergy  or  laity. 

This  canon  provides  that  a bishop  when 
accused  by  credible  persons  shall  be  summoned 
by  other  bishops  (that  is,  the  other  bishops  of 
the  province),  to  appear  before  them.  If  he 
appears  and  confesses,  or  is  convicted,  his  punish- 
ment is  to  be  decreed.  If  he  does  not  appear,  he 
is  to  be  summoned  a second  time  personally  by 
two  bishops,  and  so  if  necessary  a third  time, 
after  which  he  is  to  be  tried  and  condemned  in 
his  absence.  The  75th  canon  prevents  heretics 
from  giving  evidence  against  a bishop,  and 
requires  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses. 

The  Nicene  Canon  (can.  5)  as  to  the  appeal  of 
clerks  and  laymen  to  the  diocesan  synod  (quoted 
p.  894  supra ) has  been  held  by  many,  notably  by 
St.  Augustine  (see  Van  Espen,  pars  III.  tit.  iii. 
cap.  5)  to  relate  also  to  the  trial  of  bishops. 
However  this  may  be,  the  6th  canon  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople  undoubtedly  provides 
for  the  trial  of  bishops.  After  refusing  the 
evidence  of  heretics,  excommunicated  persons  and 
persons  accused  of  crimes,  it  proceeds  to  enact 
that  if  any  not  disqualified  person  has  any 
ecclesiastical  charge  to  prefer  against  a bishop, 
he  shall  bring  it  before  the  provincial  synod.  If 
the  synod  cannot  correct  the  crime,  the  bishops 
thereof  shall  go  before  the  greater  synod  of  that 
“ diocese  ” (diocese  is  here  used  in  the  imperial 
sense  of  a larger  province,  exarchate  or  patriar- 
chate), but  shall  not  bring  their  accusation  till 
they  have  submitted  to  undergo  a like  penalty, 
if  they  are  found  calumniators.  The  decree  is 
to  be  then  made  by  the  greater  synod,  and  there 
is  to  be  no  appeal  either  to  the  emperor  or  to  a 
general  council  from  it. 

The  9th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
seems  to  relate  primarily  to  civil  suits.  It  orders 
that  any  dispute  between  a clerk  and  a bishop 
(whether  his  own  bishop  or  not)  shall  be  tried 
by  the  provincial  synod.  If  bishop  or  clerk  have 
a dispute  with  the  metropolitan,  the  trial  should 
be  before  the  exarch  of  the  diocese  or  the 
emperor. 

The  123rd  Novell  provides  (cap.  viii.)  that 
a bishop  shall  not,  whether  in  a pecuniary  (civil) 
or  criminal  cause,  be  brought  against  his  will 
before  any  civil  or  military  judge ; and  (cap. 
xxii.)  that  disputes  between  bishops,  whether 
on  ecclesiastical  or  other  matters,  shall  be  tried 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  metropolitan  and  his 
synod,  with  an  appeal  to  the  patriarch while 
bishops  accused  of  crimes  are  to  be  tried  by 
the  metropolitan  (apparently  alone),  from  whom 
an  appeal  lies  first  to  the  archbishop  (that  is 
probably  the  primate  or  exarch  or  president  of 
the  greater  synod),  and  thence  to  the  patriarch. 

Jurisdiction  between  parties. — In  the  early  days 
of  the  church,  when  Christians  formed  a small 
and  separate  society,  it  was  natural  and  almost 
necessary  that  disputes  between  them  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration  within  their  own  body,  to 
avoid  the  scandals  to  which  references  to  heathen 
judges  might  give  rise.  St.  Paul  expressly 
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reprobates  the  practice  of  “ brother  going  to 
law  with  brother,  and  that  before  the  unbe- 
lievers” (1  Cor.  vi.  6). 

The  arbitrator  chosen  would  naturally  be  the 
bishop,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  church  by  Con- 
stantine, provision  was  made  for  giving  a legal 
sanction  to  these  arbitrations.  Constantine 
himself  is  said  (Van  Espen,  pars  III.  tit.  i. 
cap.  2)  to  have  allowed  litigants  to  choose  the 
bishop  instead  of  the  lay  judge,  and  to  have 
ordered  effect  to  be  given  to  the  sentence  of  a 
bishop  so  judging.  A constitution  of  Arcadius 
and  Houorius  is  preserved  in  the  Code  (I.  iv.  7) 
allowing  litigants  to  go  before  the  bishop  in 
civil  matters  only  and  as  before  an  arbitrator. 

Another  constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodo- 
sius (Cod.  I.  iv.  8)  orders  that  the  bishop’s 
judgment  shall  be  binding  on  all  those  who 
have  chosen  him  as  judge,  and  shall  have  as 
much  force  as  a judgment  of  the  praetorian 
prefect,  from  whom  there  could  be  no  appeal. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  Jews  had  the 
privilege  of  trying  their  disputes  if  they  pleased 
before  their  rabbi  or  “ patriarch.” 

Valentinian  III.  allowed  the  same  result  to  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a previous  formal  “ com- 
promissum  ” or  submission  to  arbitration. 

None  of  these  constitutions,  however,  in  the 
least  degree  compel  the  resort  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  unless  the  matter  in  question  be  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  not  even  though  the  de- 
fendant be  a clerk. 

So  the  emperor  Marcian  (Cod.  I.  iii.  25)  speaks 
of  an  episcopal  audience  for  clerks  who  are 
sued  at  law,  but  gives  the  plaintiff  the  power  of 
choosing  the  lay  tribunal. 

The  67th  Novell  makes  provision  for  the  mode 
of  trial,  which  is  to  be  suuiuiary. 

There  being  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  bishop,  the  church  compelled  by 
threats  of  censure  every  clerk  at  least  to  resort 
only  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop.  Among  other 
canon.;  on  this  subject  may  be  cited  that  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (can.  9)  which  orders  that 
any  clerk  who  shall  have  a dispute  with  another 
clerk  shall  not  go  before  the  secular  tribunals, 
but  shall  plead  his  cause  first  before  his  bishop, 
or  before  such  person,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  as  both  parties  shall  choose  to  decide  the 
question. 

The  9th  canon  of  the  3rd  council  of  Carthage 
orders  that  any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or  clerk, 
who  has  a civil  matter  in  dispute,  and  brings  it 
before  the  secular  tribunals,  shall  lose  all  that 
he  gains  by  the  sentence  of  the  secular  tribunal, 
or  shall  he  deprived  of  his  office.  Tnere  are 
also  canons  of  the  4th  council  of  Carthage  to 
the  same  effect. 

The  79th  Novell  (cap.  i.)  gives  the  fori  privi- 
legiurn  for  the  first  time.  It  provides  that  any 
one  having  a cause  with  any  of  the  venerable 
holy  men  (the  monks)  or  the  holy  virgins,  or 
any  women  living  in  nunneries,  shall  go  before 
the  bishop.  The  bishop  is  to  send  to  the  monas- 
tery and  to  provide  for  the  appearance  of  the 
defendants  before  him,  either  by  the  intervention 
of  their  abbots  or  of  agents  ( ?'esfonsa!es ) or 
otherwise.  He  is  then  to  try  the  cause  ; which 
is  on  no  account  to  come  before  the  secular 
judges. 

The  83rd  Novel.,  which  has  been  already 
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referred  to,“  extends  the  privileges.  An  rone 
having  a pecuniary  cause  against  a clerk  is  to 
go  before  the  bishop, b who  is  to  decide  summa- 
rily without  writing.  His  sentence  may,  how- 
ever, be  put  in  writing.  There  is  to  be  no 
recourse  to  the  civil  tribunals ; but  the  main 
object  of  the  Novell  is  to  avoid  long  delays  and 
pleadings,  rather  than  to  change  the  tribunal 
which  is  to  adjudge. 

The  123rd  Novell  puts  the  privilege  on  a firm 
basis.  Clerks,  monks,  deaconesses,  nuns,  and 
ascetic  women,  are  to  be  impleaded  before  the 
bishop.  The  lay  judge  is  to  execute  the  bishop’s 
sentence,  if  there  is  no  appeal,  But  either  of 
the  parties  may  appeal  within  ten  days  to  the 
local  lay  judge.  If  he  decides  in  accordance 
with  the  bishop’s  judgment,  the  decision  is 
final. 

If  the  lay  judge  decides  contrary  to  the 
bishop,  his  sentence  may  be  appealed  from  in  the 
regular  way  of  civil  suits. 

If  the  bishop  delayed  to  hear  or  decide  on  the 
cause,  the  plaintiff  might  go  at  once  before  the  lay 
judge.  This  Novell  expressly  reserves  all  code- 
siastical  suits  for  the  sole  cognizance  of  the 
bishop. 

The  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings  (lib.  i. 
cap.  28)  ordered  all  disputes  between  clerks  to 
be  settled  by  their  bishop,  and  not  by  secular 
judges:  while  another  capitulary  (lib.  vi. 
cap.  366)  recites  and  enforces  an  edict,  attributed 
to  Theodosius,  declaring  that  the  sentences  of 
the  bishops,  however  declared,  and  apparently  in 
whatever  causes,  shall  be  ever  held  inviolate. 
This  edict  was  declared  by  Charlemagne  to  be 
binding  over  all  parts  of  his  empire. 

The  object  of  these  laws  also  seems  to  have  been 
to  avoid  prolixity  of  pleadings,  technicality  of  pro- 
cedure, and  long  disputes,  distracting  holy  men 
from  their  proper  avocations,  rather  than  any 
supposed  impropriety  of  secular  judges  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  clerks. 

The  constitution  of  the  special  court  of  his 
bishop  for  the  clerk  or  monk,  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  the  secular  authorities  as  a privi- 
lege given  to  him,  which  he  might  waive,  the 
secular  court  having  always  the  capacity  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  him,  if  the  privilegium 
fori  were  not  set  up.  But  the  canons  and 
decrees  of  the  councils  and  synods  leave  the 
clerk  no  option,  forbidding  him  to  sue,  or  to 
abstain  from  raising  his  privilege  when  sued,  in 
the  lay  court. 

The  secular  authorities  seem  to  have  retained 
nevertheless  their  view  of  this  exemption  as  a 
privilege  and  capable  of  waiver.  Gothofred 
(in  God.  I.  iii.  33  and  51)  cites  a constitution  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  ( apparently  Frede.ric  II. ) 
strongly  denouncing  any  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  lay  judge  in  civil  or  criminal  matters ; 
but  yet  allowing  the  clerk  to  waive  his  privilege 
and  Submit  to  the  jurisdiction. 

The  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  brought  the 
matter  under  the  general  rule  “ actor  sequitur 
forum  rei  ” (Constit.  Imp.  289,  § 11). 

Jurisdiction  over  special  civil  causes . — This  is 
mainly  the  outgrowth  of  a period  later  than 
that  prescribed  for  this  work. 


a Supra,  p.  895. 

b The  text  seems  to  oay  “archbishop/’  hut  this  must 
be  a mistake. 
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The  jurisdiction  over  testamentary  causes  did 
not  arise  in  Western  Europe  till  the  12th 
century.  It  appears  to  have  arisen  early  in  the 
12th  century  in  England ; not  till  the  end  of 
the  12tlv  or  beginning  of  the  13th  century  in 
France. 

The  only  indication  of  testamentary  jurisdic- 
tion in  Eastern  or  Western  Europe  during  the 
period  of  which  we  treat,  appears  in  the  com- 
mission given  by  the  Christian  emperors  to  the 
bishops,  to  take  care  that  the  wishes  of  the  dead 
should  be  faithfully  performed. 

Charlemagne  especially  intrusted  the  bishops 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  wards,  widows,  and 
paupers,  and  of  seeing  that  no  wrong  was  don.e 
to  them.  This  led  in  time,  but  not  during 
our  period,  to  assort  of  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
where  a member  of  one  of  these  classes  was 
concerned. 

Matrimonial  causes,  though  infringements  of 
the  marriage  vow  were  probably  treated  of  with 
other  matters  of  spiritual  discipline,  did  not  as 
involving  formal  legal  rights  or  questions  of  pro- 
perty, fall  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  till  the  11th  century. 

Suits  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters  are  in 
many  of  the  Imperial  Constitutions  mentioned 
as  unquestionably  matters  for  the  bishop’s  juris- 
diction. The  term  u ecclesiastical  matters  ” is 
vague,  and  probably  varied  at  different  times ; 
but  before  the  expiry  of  our  period,  causes 
relating  to  tithes  and  offerings  were  probably 
considered  as  coming  within  its  meaning. 

[ Authorities  referred  to  for  this  article. — 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis , cum  notis  Gothofredi,  ed. 
Van  Leeuwen,  Amsterdam,  1663;  Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici  Anglicani,  ed.  London,  1734; 
Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecclesiasticum  Universum,  pars 
tertia;  Commentarius  in  Canones ; ed.  Louvaine, 
1753  ; Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  1846  ; Philli- 
more,  Ecclesiastical  Law , 1873.]  [W.  G.  F.  P.] 


JUSTA.  (1)  [Florentius  (1).] 

(2)  Martyr  in  SpUin,  at  Seville,  with  Rufina; 
commemorated  July  19  {Mart.  Rom.Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JLTSTINA,  virgin,  martyr  with  Cyprian,  the 
bishop;  commemorated  Sept.  26  {Mart.  Pom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi);  and  Oct.  2 {Cal. 
Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JUSTINUS.  (1)  The  philosopher,  martyr  at 
Pergamus  with  Carpus  the  bishop,  Papirius  the 
deacon,  and  Agathonica,  and  many  other  women  ; 
commemorated  April  13  {Mart.  Pom.  Vet.,  Adonis. 
Usuardi);  June  1 {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Martyr  with  companions,  a.d.  142 ; com- 
memorated June  1 {Cal.  Byzant . ; see  Daniel’s 
Codex , iv.  260). 

(3)  [Symphorosa.] 

(4)  Martyr  in  terra  Parisiensi;  commemorated- 
Aug.  1 {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(5)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Decius  ; 

commemorated  Sept.  7 {Mart.  Pom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JUSTUS.  (1)  [Felix  (14).] 

(2)  Martyr  in  Spain  at  Complutum  [Alcala], 
with  Pastor  his  brother  under  Decius  {Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  “ Natalis,”  Sept.  2 {Mart 
Adonis,  Usuardi) : translation  Oct.  14  (*&.). 

(4)  Martyr  in  terra  Belvacensi  (Beauvais) ; 
commemorated  Oct.  18  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JUVENALIS.  (1)  Bishop,  confessor  at  Rome 
under  Adrian ; commemorated  May  3 {Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  on  the  Island  Pontia  ; commemo- 
rated May  7 {Mart.  Pom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 
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